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Abd-tl^kadtr,  biography  139,  267— [see  Algeria] 
Aberdeen,  lord,  on  the  Globe  119}  note  to  Mr.  McLane 

394 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Mr.  rep.,  on  col.  Grayson’s  heirs  7; 
slave  trade  corres  85;  and  Mr.  Martin  *6;  on  C.  J.  In- 
geraoll’s  charges  against  Mr.  Webster  101,  171,  173; 
Oregon  lerrito.  bill  102;  tariff  115;  Smithsonian  Institute 
130;  secret  service  fund  135;  London  Times  on  M6 
Africa — cotton  50;  southern  129 — [see  Algeria,  Libe- 
ria, Monrovia , 4'c  1 

African  Colonization  Society,  meeting  at  N.  York,  re 
port,  comments  ,285 

Agents  of  Niles’  National  Register  33,  336 

Agriculture,  statistics  of  N.  York  6;  Russian  Aa.  So. 
and  Arner.  minister  18;  Black  sea  spring  wheat  32;  N. 
York  Ag.  Society  36 

Alabama,  slate — memorial  for  an  armory  at  Tusca- 
loosa, for  improv.  of  Mobile  bay,  for  public  lands  23; 
biennial  sessions  36;  volunteers  202, 294;  return  of  volun- 
teers 371-2 

Alexandria,  D C , bill  for  retrocession  reported  6; 

passed  273,  400;  U.  S.  judge’s  residence  39 

Allen,  senator — on  Oregon  6,  40,  68,  70,  97,  1 15,  134; 
conver.  with  Mr.  HaytVood  16;  call  for  Oregon  corres. 
81,  99,  100-1,  114;  right  of  search  call  114;  on  the  war 
message  166-7,  183-4,  ISO;  Oregon  juris,  bill  219,  220; 
rela.  with  G.  Britain  225;  exeev.  sessions  241;  battles  on 
the  R.  Grande  251;  resigns  as  chairman  of  commit,  on 
foreign  relations  256;  tariff  bill  302 

Algeria — French  army  baffled  4S;~  another  battle 

129,  as  usual,  tribes  revolted,  been  chastised  andplund. 
304;  another  battle  320;  another  barbarous  affair  337 

Almonte,  gen.  192;  appoint,  as  minister  to  France  and 
England  annulled  211 

Alvarado,  unsuccessful  attack  on  416 

Amsterdam,  trade  50 

American  Bible  Society,  judge  McLane  eleot.  prest.  32 
‘ American  bottom'  in  Illinois  36 

Amer.  Cotoniz.  So.,  annual  meeting  2;  new  constitu. 
proposed,  finances,  relations  to  Libetia  3,29,64 

Amer.  hemp,  bill  passed  supplying  navy  with  71 

Amer.  matron  211 

Amer.  provisions,  in  England  64,  144— [see  trade  and 
commerce— see  chronicle  page ] 

Amer.  whale  fisheries,  statistics  38 

Amer.  manujactures,  ex  hi.  at  Washington  proposed  51 
— [see  national  fair ] 

Ampudia,  proda  of,  and  comments  198;  biog.  266 

Ammunition  336 

Annexation— [see  Sikh  war  in  India]  61,  &c. 

r AiUhraeUecoal.of  Pennsylvania  4 

Anti-slavery  memorial  from  Pennsylvania  39 

Anti-renters  19 — [see  New  Fort] 

Antiquities  of  Egypt  80 

Apples,  failure  of,  in  England  370 

Appointments,  by  the  president  1,  17735,  50,  65,  81, 
131,  177,  210,  212,  257,  323.  386 
Appropriation  bill,  for  civil  and  diplomatic  56,  64,224; 
for  deficiencies  informer  71;  for  fortifications  161;  for 
Mexican  war  291;  made  during  session  385 

Arabia,  caravan  for  Mecca  robbed  242 

Archer,  senator,  on  Oregon  res.  39,  54;  on  the  war 
message  167;  war  with  Mexico  186 

Argentine  republic,  allied  French  and  English  forces 
63,  272;  deplorable  scene  on  the  Parana  144 

Arkansas,  stale — debt  37;  volunteers  294;  col.  Yell’s 
etter  416 

Arista,  gen.  178;  summons  Fort  Brown  254;  account 
of  battles  on  Rio  G-ande,  and  of  losses  265,  296,  ad- 
dress to  soldiers  of  U S army  279;  pursuit  of,  his  offi- 
cial accountof  battles  arid  evacu.  of  Matamoros.  296 
Army  journal — enquiry  as  to  increasing  the  army  6; 
‘armv  ol  occupation’  quits  Corpus  Christi  and  advan.  to 
the  R.  Grande  18,  50;  memo,  of  adj.  23;  items,  capt.  Al- 
len’s drag.  35;  promo,  and  appoint.,  gene,  order  No.  30 
60;  official  esti.  for,  in  case  ol  war  with  G.  Britain  55; 
bill  lor  an  addi.  regt.  mount,  rifle,  deba.,  passed  56;  item 
132;  bill  lor  increase  of,  passed  161 ; as  to  shooting  deser. 
164;  orders  and  move,  of  corps  for  the  frontier,  casual- 
ties, capt.  Thornton’s  aflair  176;  gen.  Gaines’  requt.  for 
volun.,  list  of  officers  of  the  army  in  Texas  182;  promo- 
tions, force  of  army  now  autho.  196;  ordnance  depart., 
clothing  209;  orders  to  detach.,  flying  artil-,  gen.  Wool, 
col.  Cross  212;  items  228  , 256;  gen.  Gaines  ordered  to 
Washington  256;  court  of  enq.  ordered  273,  289;  concl. 
384;  orders  as  to  a ppli-  for  disch.  289;  respecting  the 
orgaiiiz.  of  the  292,  recruit,  of  reg.  commen.  for  foreign 
inva.  293;  move,  of  troops,  swords  for  officers,  pay  of 
officers  and  men  293;  present  306;  gen.  Worth’s  corres. 
with  gen.  Taylor,  resig.  withdrawn  313;  move,  of  troops 
336;  promo.,  appoint.,  and  transfers  since  1st  April  338; 
col.  Thornton  acqitied  384;  appoints.  386;  engineer  corps 
at  West  Point  402 — see  war  with  Mexico — gen.  Gaines ] 

' — ’Army  of  Texas,’  review  of  campaign,  from  Southern 
Review  266 

Armory,  enquiry  as  to,  in  Ohio  22;  memorial  for,  in 

Alabama  23 

Arms  in  N.  York  arsenal  356 

Ashley,  Mr-  rep.,  Oregon  nonce  84 


Ashmun,  Mr.  rep.,  board  of  claims  39,  Oregon  notice 
102;  violation  of  confi.  101;  Ingersoll  and  Webster  172 
Assistant  sect' y of  state,  bill  to  create  office  ol,  rept.  85 
Astronomical,  eclipse  of  the  sun  32;  remarks  on  the 
moon  34 

Atchison,  senator,  on  Oregon  39,  99 

Atlantic  mail  steamers,  contract  51 — [see  steamers] 
Austria,  navy  18;  item  320 

B 

Babe,  the  pirate  240 

Bagby,  senator,  on  call  for  Oregon  cpr.  100;  Inger- 
soll’* charge  10.1-2,  191;  tariff’  303 

‘Balance  of  power,'  debate  48 

Baltimore — exports,  trade  38,  80,  228;  volunteers  176, 
313,  326;  memorial  of  militia  officers  288;  high  school 
306;  democratic’  conv.  on  tariff,  Mr.  Pallas,  &c.  385 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  act  ot  Virginia  for  the, 
to  the  Onio  32 

Banks,  of  Mass.  19;  Ohio  20,  61;  the,  ol  Louisville, 
Ky.  and  of  Tennessee,  advance  funds  for  volun.  202 

Barita,  expedition  to,  and  taken  214 

Barrow,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  71 

Battles — of  Moodkee,  of  Ferozeshah  61;  of  Palo 
Alto,  official  196-7;  on  the  Rio  Grande  264;  items  of  276 
Battle  field,  visit  to  the  276;  ‘burrah  tor  England  and 
the  Sikh  victories’  283 

Bayly,  Mr.  rep.,  on  war  witii  Mexico  164;  Webster 
and  ingersoll  169,  170 

Belgium,  treaty  139 

Belknap,  lieut.,  report,  battles  Rio  Grande  252 

Bell  foundry  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  _ 38 

Benton,  senator — on  Oregon  notice  res.  14,  84,  23;  re- 
port on  libel  39;  on  reply  to  the  call  as  to  prepa.  for  war 
54-5;  call  for  reports  55;  speech  on  Oregon  res.  85;  on 
the  war  message  167;  Oregon  terri.  bill  177;  speech  on 
Oregon  218,  220,  234,  314;  descrip,  of  Columbia  river 
284;  on  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  331-2;  on  ratificalion 
of  Oregon  treaty  408 

Berrien,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  39,  55;  war  with 
Mexico  183-4,  188,  191 

Billault,  M-,  speech  on  American  affairs  27 

Biographical  notices — Thomas  Stockton  24;  Abd  el- 
Kader  139;  gen.  Taylor  229;  major  J.  Brown,  lieut. 
Blake,  lieut.  C.  D.  Jordan  230;  gen  Ampudia  266;  gen. 
Butler  294;  gen.  Desha  295;  gen.  T.  Marshall,  gen.  Ha- 
mer ' 326 

Board  of  claims,  proposed  39 

Bonaparte,  prince  Louis’  escape  242;  Louis,  cx-king 

of  Holland,  obit.  385 

Bonnets  manufactured  by  steam  • 128 

Boston,  ice  trade  37;  Catho  ics  in  192 — [see  trade  and 
commerce] 

Boyd,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Ingersoll’s  charge  against  Web- 
ster 101 

Black,  Mr.  official  correspondence  205 

Blake,  lieut-,  biography  230,  368 

Bradbury.  J.  W.,  senator,  elected  336 

Brackenbridge,  Rev.  Mr.,  letter  to  the  sons  of  Africa  63 
Branch  mints,  bill  reported  114 

Brazos  Santiago,  situation  of  1G3 

Brazil,  navy  18 — [see  S.  Amer.] 

Breudsluffs,  foreign  and  domestic  market  for,  prices, 
course  of  trade  146;  effect  of  tariff  on  306;  trade  of  Bri- 
tish imports  for  twenty  years  354 

Breese,  senator,  Oregon  notice  6,  9,  10,  11,  42,  84,  97, 
134;  items  33,  65;  war  with  Mexico  184,  190-1 

Bricks,  Somerville  manuf.  32 

Brinkerhoff,  Mr.  rep.,  river  and  harbor  bill  7;  expel- 
ling reporter  i6;  remarks  on  the  press  356 

Brodhead,  Mr.  rep.,  7 Brooklyn  dry  dock  228 

Brougham,  lord,  and  London  globe  makers  IS 

Brown,  M.,  rep.,  on  sub-treasury  bill  71;  Oregon  ju- 
risdiction bill  115 

Brown,  major  J , biog.  notice  232 

Brown,  Wm.  esq.,  M.  P.  notice  of  370 

Buchanan,  capt.,  U.  U.  A.,  report,  letter,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  251 ; ‘the  Maryland  Line’  368 

Buenos  Ayres,  diplomatic  item  289 — [see  S'.  Amer.] 
Bumford,  major,  U.  S.  A.,  the  inventor  ol  Paixhan 
guns  293 

Burt,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  terri.  bill  102;  Ingersoll’s 


64 

263 

240 

135 

32 

64 


charge  against  Webster  174 

Butler,  gen.,  volun.  army  276;  biog.  294 

Business  circles —[see  last  page  each  number J 
C 

Cabinet,  report  respecting  change  210 

Caffree,  war  in  South  Africa  320 

California — Leavitt’s  expedi.  to,  emigrants  for  32,  128, 
208,  arrival  of  capt.  Fremont,  his  route,  the  country  131, 
161;  Mormons  208;  the  ‘Union’  announ.  design  of  govt, 
to  take  and  hold  210;  descrip.  243;  Mr.  Webster  on  257 
California  expedi.,  preparing  at  N.  York  311,  327, 

344,386.403,416 

Culhoun,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  6,  9,22,39;  his 
speech  42:  call  lor  Oregon  corres.  81,  99,  100;  granting 
lands  to  Michigan  134,  war  message  166-7,  183-4,  186, 
189,  191;  finances  for  the  war  224 

Caiderete,  description  of  432 

Camanche  Indians,  treaty  with  257 


Camargo,  taken,  description  of  401 

Oameron,  senator,  anti-slavery  memorial,  military  con- 
vention 39;  Pennsylvania  miners  ,<■*" 

Camp  health.  Dr.  Rush  on  2 9° 

Campbell,  Mr.  rep.,  compensation  of  consul*  39 
Canada — parliament,  governor’s  speech  80;  trade  228; 
theatre  royal  at  Quebec  burnt,  dreadful  loss  of  life  241; 
toleration,  274;  British  officers  281;  fire  at  Laprairie;  re- 
joicing at  repeal  of  our  tariff  "4 

Canals,  Wabash  and  Erie  3;  Pennsylvania,  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio,  canal  boats  37 

Canton,  disturbances  1 . I*2 

Capital  punishment  abolished  in  Michigan  214 

Carroll,  Mr.  rep-,  death  ot  Mr.  Herrick  285 

Cass,  senator,  Oregon  notice  6,  9,  10,  11,  40.  5o,  6a, 
84; speech  85, 102;  Oregon  corres.  99;  war  message  167-8; 
as  to  ordering  volunti-ers  2*2 

Catholics — [see  church  chronicles] 

Catlin,  Geo.,  on  exhibiting  Indians  in  Europe 
Census  of  Illinois  127 — [see  population ] 

Chambers,  senator,  Oregon  notice 
Chaparral  178;  description 
Chaplains,  Catho'ic,  appointed  for  the  army 
Chapman,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Alabama 
Chase,  Dudley,  obituary 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  t 

Cherokees — [s  e Indian  journal] — president  s message 
respecting  98,  claims  289;  commis.  appointed  354 

China — restoration  ofChusanl7;  disturb,  at  Canton 
*1 12;  treaty  U.  S.  132;  items  142>  371 

Chipnian , Mr.  rep.,  on  contested  election  7;  sub-trea- 
sury 71 

Chili,  minister  from  352,  403 

Chihuahua,  expidition  343— [see  Mexican  war ] 
Cholera,  144;  advancing  towards  Europe  again  256; 
in  Persia  336;  apprehensions  in  London  386 

Church  chronicles — Luthern  dele,  to  London  32;  cler- 
gymen educated  at  the  military  academy  36;  Catholics 
of  Texas,  of  Cincinnati  80;  appointed  chaplains  of  the 
army  240;  Montreal  cathedral,  councilor  bishops,  conv. 
in  England  275;  cathedral  at  Philadelphia  320;  ceremo- 
nies at  the  death  of  a pope,  manner  of  electing  a suc- 
cessor, death  of  Gregory  XLV,  election  of  Pius  IX  327; 
debate  in  pariia.  thereon  328;  number  of  Mormons  211; 
caravan  for  Mecca  robbed  242;  Canada  Unitarians,  Lu- 
ihtr  in  Prussia,  Jerusalem  and  the  Jews,  Jews  in  Alge- 
ria, reform  in  Germany  274;  Sultan  and  Queen  yictoria, 
Episcopal  Theolo.  Seminary,  school  of  divinity  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, Protestant  Epis.  conv  , Grace  street  church, 
N.  Y , the  Jesuits  275;  mission  to  Burmah  320;  church- 
es in  New  York  29£ 

Chusan  restored  to  China  * ' 

Claims,  project  for  a board  for  settling  “J 

Cilley,  col.  James,  senator,  elected  339 

Clay,  Henry,  at  N.  Orleans  80;  at  St.  Louis  128,  244; 
letter  291 

Clayton,  J.  if/.,  senator,  call  for  Oregon  corres.  6,  64-5, 
63,  99;  Oregon  notice  70-1;  on  war  with  Mexico  167, 

184-5-6,188-9,191 
Clergymen  educated  at  the  military  academy  36 

Clothing  for  the  army  209;  volunteer*  294 

Cobb,  Mr.  rep.  24 

Coal  trade  37;  tax  80;  affected  by  tariff  363 

Coffee,  speculations  355;  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands, regulations  494 

Colquitt,  senator,  Oregon  notice  amend.  6 

Colored  population  in  Ohio  20 

Columbia  river  as  represented  by  col.  Benton  284 
Columbus,  Ohio,  population  61 

Coinage  of  one  dollar  gold  pieces  proposed  39 

Comets,  phenomena,  a double  one  32 

Committee,  Mr.  Allen  resigns  as  chairman  of  foreign 
relations  266 

Commanding  generals  178,  276 

Congress,  resolve  to  close  session  on  the  10th  August 
305;  review  of  the  acts  of  the  session  369;  hooka  404 
Congressional  districts,  Mississippi  36;  N.  Hampshire 

86 

‘ Conquest’  repudiated  2 57 

Connecticut,  state — 112,  213;  legislature  assemble* 
governor,  finances,  schools,  prisons  213;  manufactures 
and  products  256;  volunteers  *94 

Connecticut  river,  freshet  36 

Constable,  Mr.  rep.  21;  river  and  harbor  bill  39 

Constitution — bill  to  reform  the,  of  Maryland  19;  for 
Missouri  submitted  to  the  people  36;  of  Texas 

Consul  system,  proposition  to  change  the  39 

Coolies,  emigrants  to  Jamaica 

Copper  as  affected  by  the  tariff  _ 362 

Copper  mines,  of  Lake  Superior  1;  of  Cuba  66;  items 
208;  demand  for  the  lands  320 

Corn  laws,  of  G.  Britain,  probable  operation  25;  Peel 
proposes  to  repeal  the  48;  discussion  in  parliament  80,- 
second  reading  in  the  house  of  lords  241;  passed  320 
Cotton,  of  S.  Africa  4;  in  British  India  21;  growth  in 
the  U States  22;  items  80,  96;  the  crop,  new  cotton  355; 
prices  down  in  the  English  market  370 — [see  last  page 
each  number] 

Court  of  inquiry,  gen.  Gaines  289,  406 

Crane,  com  , tribute  to  bis  memory  °1 


iv 


INDEX. 


Crawford , Wm.  if.,  official  letters  359 

Creek  Indians  320;  treaty  371— [see  Indian  journal] 
Criltendtn,  senator— Oregon  notice  6;  speech  7,  10, 
97,  114;  on  call  for  Oregon  corres.  68;  Oregon  jur'19.  bill 
and  Mr.  Allen  115;  speech  on  Oregon  117;  on  the  war 
168,  189,  191;  on  finances  for  the  war  224 

Crops  128, 240,  272;  in  England  385— see  chron.  page ] 
Cross,  col.,  first  victim  of  the  Mexican  war,  body  found 
164;  general  orders,  tribute  to  memory  of  180;  biog. 
notice  200;  account  of  his  death  203 

Cuba,  coffee  66;  earthquake,  annexation  128;goverrior 
O’Donnell  recalled  129 

Culver,  Mr.  rep.  on  contested  election  7,  23 

Cumberland  road,  resolutions  to  extend  22;  bill  defeat- 
ad,  passed  86 

Cumberland  valley 'freshet  34 

Custom  house  duties — ( lake)  38;  officers  354;  regula.  as 


to  payment 


D 


400 


Daily  Times  libel  . 39 

Dallas,  vice  president,  public  press  of  Penn,  on  his 
tariff  vote  358;  casting  vote  382;  Baltimore  ‘democratic’ 
proceedings  385 

Daniels,  Mr  rep.,  Oregon  territory  bill  102 

Dargnn.  Mr.  rep.  23 

Darby,  Wm.,  Texas  and  Louisiana  141 

Davis,  senator,  fisheries  54;  war  message  163,  166, 
168,  190;  finances  224;  tariff  303 

Dayton,  senator,  call  as  to  increase  of  army  and  navy, 
Oregon  notice  6,  39;  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  353 
Debts,  bill  to  repeal  all  laws  for  collecting  19 

Deaths — Thos.  Stockton  24;  gen.  Van  Ness,  Dudley 
Chase,  Thos.  Kell  32;  at  N.  York  during  the  year  48; 
P.  B.  Dupont  87;  a Jersey  Blue  212;  R.  H.  Herrick  285, 
336;  Dwarltanauth  Tagore,  Louis  Bonaparte  335;  capt. 
Page,  colonel  T.  Humphries,  col.  Fanning,  capt.  J.  S 
Worth  403;  com.  Wetmore  404 

Dead  letter  office  177  Denmark  navy  18 

Department  of  wai — documents  and  estimates  of  mi- 
litary defences  in  case  of  war  with  G.  Britain  65;  deser- 
ters 164;  cor.  orders,  organiz.  volunteers  181;  Mexican 
corres.  with  gen.  Scott  232;  corres.  204;  resp.  volun.  344 
Deserters,  from  army  160;  as  to  shooting  164 

Desha,  gen.  biog.  notice  295 

Detroit  population  272 

Diamond,  mine  80;  found  in  Georgia  214 

Dickinson,  senator,  Oregon  notice  6,  39,  85;  call  re- 
specting violations  of  treaty  of  Washington  99 

Diplomatic  journal  1,  18,  50,  113,  196,  211,256-7,289, 
323,  344,  352,  385,  403 
Direct  taxes,  intimation  respecting  320 

District  of  Columbia — [see  Alexandria  retroces.]  273 
Dix,  senator,  speech  on  Oregon  11;  obit,  of  Mr.  Her- 
rick 286 

Dixon,  Mr.  rep.,  Ingersoll  and  Webster  102 

Dobbin,  Mr.  rep.,  contested  election  report  7,  23 
Documents,  estimates  in  case  of  war  with  G.  Brita  n 
65;  relative  to  Mexico  204,  388,  389 

Doll  trade  38 

Douglass,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  territorial  bill  201 

Dromgoole,  Mr.  rep.,  reports  sub-treasury  bill  23;  Ma- 
dison papers  24;  Ingersoll’s  charge  against  Webster  101, 

169 

175 

Dry  dock  at  Brooklyn  228;  N.  Orleans  240 

Dudley,  Gilbert,  true  Jersey  Blue  180 

Duelling,  in  constitution,  Missouri  20 

Duties,  collected  from  ports  on  lakes  38 — [see  chroni- 
cle page] 

Dwarkanauth  Tagore,  dies  in  England  386 

E 

Earthquake,  at  L.  Island  32;  Cuba  128;N.  England  416 
Eclipse  of  the  «un,  total  or  annular  33, 144 

Education,  in  Virginia  19,  214,  Texas  60 

Esypt,  navy  18;  antiquities  80 

Elections— New  York  19;  New  York  consti.  144; 
New  Orleans  36,  112;  New  Hampshire  48,85;  Texas 
66;  N.  Hampshire,  report  and  debate  85;  R.  Island  96; 
Connecticut  213;  Newark  112;  St.  Louis  112;  Maine213; 
Louisiana  214;  Virginia  272;  several  states  384;  Indiana, 
Missouri,  Iowa  416 

Emigrants,  to  Oregon  36,  272;  Texas  37;  from  Ger- 
many 64;  Coolies  to  Jamaica  80;  paupers  and  criminals 
from  Europe  133;  to  California  272;  from  Europe  283;  at 
New  York  355 

English  wants  80 

Episcopal,  theological  topics,  Grace  street  church  275 
— [see  church  chronicles ] 

Equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  proposed  6 

Everett,  Mr.  and  London  globe  makers  18 

Evans,  senator,  23;  trea’y  note  and  land  bill  330,  333 
Executive  journal — [see  first  item  under  national  head 
each  number)  35,  37,  196,  354,  371 

Executive  journal  of  U.  S.  senate,  secret  proceedings 
on  Oregon  treaty  374-5 

Executive  message — in  reply  to  call  for  informa,  as  to 
prepara,  for  war  with  G.  Britain  56;  debate  1 heron  54; 
items  respecting 49,  64;  rela.  to  Cherokees  98;  in  reply 
to  cali  for  Oregon  corres.  100,  remarks  in  senate  there,  n 
tb;  in  reply  to  call  respecting  secret  service  fund  136; 
debate  thereon  135;  illegal  duties  under  treaty  with  G. 
Britain  225,  relative  to  genl’s  Scott  and  Games  231 ; reply 
to  call  rela.  to  finaii.  247;  official  reports  of  battles  on  the 
R.  Grande  249;  letter  from  gen.  Gaines  279;  confid.,  to 
the  senate,  rumors  rela.  to  its  import  353;  submit.  Oregon 
negoti.  375;  offer  of  British  gov.  to  mediate  a peace  with 
Mexico  ib;  relative  to  notice  given  to  G.  Britain  of  term, 
joint  occup.  of  Oregon  376;  submitting  Oregon  treaty 
forratifi.  377;  veto  of  river  and  harbor  bill  380;  confi 
to  senate,  resp. overtures  to  Mexico  334;  veto  on  French 
indemnity  bill  381,-  confi.  asking  an  appro,  of  $2,000,000 


to  be  employed  in  negotiating  peace  with  Mexico  387 
Executive  power  196 

Exiles  from  Van  Dieman  51 

Executive  sessions,  motion  that  be,  with  open  doors  241 
Express  boat  Rotner  64.  128  Express  riding  211 
Exports,  item  32;  table  of  grain,  flour,  and  provisions 
123;  arid  principal  arrivals  at  St.  Louis  123,  127 

F 

Factories,  at  Lowell  37;  in  Virginia  48 — [see  manuf.] 
Fair,  national  at  Washington — [see  national  fair ] 64 
Fairfield,  senator  23;  on  prepa.  for  war  with  G.  Britain 
45;  on  increase  of  navy  71 ; navy  estimates  84;  call  for 
Oregon  corres.  100 

Farlee , Mr.  contested  election  7 

Farno.  capt.  191  Far  ran,  Mr.  rep.  24 

‘ Female  kings’  SO 

Finances— remarks  and  statements  on  192;  debate  in 
senate,  public  press  on,  for  the  war  224;  expenses  of  the 
war  240;  national  241;  president’s  message  in  reply  to 
call  relative  to,  Mr.  Webster  on  247;  operation  of  new 
tariff  on,  call  for  itifor.  354;  receipts  and  expen.  quarter 
ending  30th  June,  1846  354;  treasury  drafts  appear  in 
Wall  street  400 

Fisheries,  Marblehead  21;  the  Potomac  32;  memorial 
respecting  bounties  54;  whale  38 

Fire,  at  Quebec  241;  at  Laprairie  384 — [see  last  page 
each  number J 

Flour — [see  grain,  breadstuff's,  trade  and  commerce — 
see  last  page  respective  numbers] — table  of  exports  of  123; 
imported  into  Great  Britain  124 

Flood  in  spring  of  1816  34 

Florida,  state — U.  S.  court  54;  enquiry  as  to  share  of 
surplus  revenue  55;  boundary  line  213;  Lynch  law  214 
Foreign  relations,  editorial  on  the  Oregon  notice  131; 
‘shall  we  have  peace  or  war’  17,  209;  U.  S.  interests  on 
the  Rio  de  la  Plate  36 — [see  Oregon,  Mexican  war J 
Fort — fort  Gibson  35;  a new,  above  fort  Leavenworth 
176;  Polk,  at  Point  Isabel  197;  fort  Brown  bombardment 
217;  official  account  of  its  defence  254 

Fortifications,  at  N.  Bedford  6;  Gennesee  river  23;  ap 
propriation  bill  161 — [see  appropriations] 

Form  of  government,  a new  test  of  ours  33 

France — books  presented  to  ministers  of  justice  of  6, 
7;  debate  relative  to  Texas  16;  navy  18;  debate  relative 
to  affairs  with  U.  States  25;  war  against  Algiers  and  on 
Rio  la  Piata  33;  debate  on  ‘balance  of  power,’  minister 
King’s  ball,  President  Polk’s  message,  army  in  Algiers 
baffled  48;  statis.  of  popu.,  inter,  with  England  50;  forti., 
‘free  trade  league’  114;  Prince  de  Join ville  appointed  to 
command  Mediterranean  squadron,  wages,  fortifi.  for 
Havre,  &c.  proposed;  Polish  affairs  129;  tobacco  specu. 
144;  national  debt,  life  of  the  king  attempted  145,  Le 
compie,  Mexico  and  U.  States  210, 304;  a father  Mathew 
in,  Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  escapes  242;  hydrographic 
surveying  squadron  243;  Abd-el-Kader257,-  another  bat- 
tle in  Algeria,  affairs  at  Tahita,  attempt  on  the  life  of 
the  king  320;  domestic,  or  tariff  policy  324;  butchery  in 
Algeria,  close  of  session,  chamber  dissolved  337,  353; 
Mexican  war,  Abd-el-Kader  flying  again,  harvest  353, 
371;  tobacco  371;  another  attempt  on  life  of  the  king, 
Algeria  as  usual  335;  minister  to  403 

French  spoliation  claims,  call  for  report  on  101;  bill 
debated,  Mr.  Dix,  Mr.  Fairfield  134;  passes  both  houses 
353;  president's  veto  381 

’Free  trade.’  (British)  examined  as  to  operation  on  tea, 
wine, sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  307 

Freshet,  spring  of  1846  34,  64  Freights  240 

Fremont,  capt..  arrives  from  California  131;  his  expe- 
dition 161;  attacked  240 

Friends,  society  of,  plea  for  peace  274 

G 

Gaines,  pen. — requi.  tor  volun.  182;  debate  in  senate 
on  said  215;  difficulties  occasioned  by  his  requi.,  Louisi- 
ana legis.  appro*e  his  course  225;  executive  message  in 
reply  to  call  for  instruc.  to,  the  documents  231;  relieved 
from  com.  of  southern  division  and  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington 256;  corres.  260;  his  orde  s 276;  letter  to  sec.  ol 
war  279;  court  of  inquiry,  conclu.,  334;  proceedings, 
opinion,  &c.,  official  decision  403 

Galveston , trade  37 — [see  Texas] 

Garland,  lieut.  col.,  report,  battles  on  Rio  Grande  251 
Gentry,  Mr.  rep.,  Tet  n.  24 

Georgia,  state— boundary  line  213;  diamond  214;  vo- 
lunteers 343 

German  emigrants  64;  reform  274 

Giles,  Mr.  rep  , on  Oregon  juris  bill  115 

Glass,  manuf.  of  U-  S.  127;  petition  against  repeal  of 
tariff  307 

Gordon,  Mr.  rep.  24;  on  Oregon  jurisdiction  115 

Governments,  new  test  of  the  operation  of  our  form  of 

33 

Great  Britain— secretary  Walker’s  tariff  report  1; 
markets,  notice  of  Mr.  Peel’s  new  tariff,  Indian  corn  in, 
lord  Morpeth  elected  M.  P , the  press  on  Oregon  ques. 
war  and  ‘annexation’  in  India  16;  lord  Morpeth  on 
American  affairs  17;  navy  18,  224,  342;  policy  of  in  re- 
ducing duties  19;  cotton  in  India  21;  proba.  operation  of 
new  corn  laws  25;  indica.  mat  Pi  el’s  tariff  bill  will  pass 
32;  opera,  against  Buenos  Ayres  33;  Yankee  notions 
sent  to  37;  Peel's  final,  and  tariff  project,  prevailing,  he 
is  nun  committal  on  corn  laws,  trade;  on  rejection  of  the 
off;  r tosubmil  Oregon  dispute  to  arbi.,  prepa.  for  war  48; 
Sir  R.  Peel’s  new  measure  and  speech  52;  Sikh  war  in 
India  61;  call  for  corn  s with  64;  London  journals  on 
the  Oregon  queston  65;  decision  on  corn  laws  80;  wants 
of,  i'ems8l;  corn  law  bill  passes  the  commons,  warlike 
prepa.,  debate  on  the  Oregon  question  113;  parliament 
adjourn,  railroad  fever,  corn  law,  revenue,  prayers,  titles 
bestowed  ou  conquerors,  articles  on  the  Oregon  dispute 
129;  new  corn  law  hill,  Oregon  131;  her  protective  sys 
tern  examined  133;  operations  and  policy  in  India,  Sikhs 


war  135,-  American  provi.,  ice,  Indian  corn  144;  notice 
Cu  J71'.  ■*°‘nt  0CUUP-  °f  Oregon  desp.  to;  panic  article  in 
the  ‘Union,’  Europe  quiet,  parlia.  assern-,  Indian  corn 
for  Ireland,  Irish  coercion  bill  145;  statis.  of  breadstuff* 
146;  lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Pakenham  rela.  to  arbi  Ore- 
gon dispute  177;  Oregon  question,  coercion  bill,  commer. 
items,  &c.  192;  new  corn  law  bill  passes  first  reading, 
‘1  hues’  on  Oregon  question  208;  momen.  crisis,  peace  or 
war  between,  and  the  U States  depending  on  decision 
of  the  Oregon  question  in  senate,  British  journals  on  the 
subject,  new  steamer  Terrible,  com  law  bill  passes  the 
commons  and  read  in  the  house  of  lords,  Peel  designs  to 
retire,  plea  for  peace,  from  Exeter  209;  London  Times, 
Chronicle  210;  rela.  with,  president’s  message  and  corres. 
rela.  to  illegal  duties;  acceptance  of  terms  proposed  for 
settlement  of  Oregon  dispute  225;  ratifi.  by  U.  S.  senate 
of  Oregon  treaty  with  241;  offer  of  ministers  to  mediate 
differences  with  Mexico,  corn  law  bill  second  reading  in 
house  of  lords,  sugar  duties,  Oregon  notice  241;  Caflre 
war,  south  Africa,  Sultana  and  Victoria  257;  her  Sikh 
victories  265;  troops  at  Halifax  290;  corn  bill  finally  pass- 
ed, beautiful  appearance  of  crops,  price  of  grain  declines, 
Peel  designs  to  retire,  Mexican  war,  sympathy  with 
Mexico,  mediation  suggested,  lord  Aberdeen’s  reply, 
items  304;  affairs  with  Morocco,  with  the  Caffres,  coer- 
cion bill  defeated.  Sir  R.  Peel  resigns,  succeeded  by  earl 
Gray,  lord  John  Russell,  and  an  entire  whig  ministry, 
Cobden  invited,  but  declined  a seat  in  cabinet,  appoint., 
bank,  revenue,  trade,  &c.,  Peel’s  speech  on  resigning, 
Oregon  treaty  reaches  320;  lord  Palmerston’s  speech, 
squadron  in  gulf  of  Mexico  322;  proffers  mediation  336; 
disso.  of  ‘anti-corn  law  league,’  Cobden  fund  337;  new 
tariff  law  348;  Oregon  treaty  ratifi.  exchanged,  crops, 
markets,  corn  trade  statis.  354;  items,  potato  disease, 
corn  market  spiritless,  flour,  provisions,  rice,  iron,  wool,, 
apples,  Mr.  McLane  atW.  Brown’s:  new  cabinet,  sugar 
duties  370;  the  Oregon  treaty  and  documents  376;  sugar 
duty  question,  crops,  markets,  cholera  385 — [see  Oregon, 
‘shull  we  have  war  err  peace,'  trade  and  commerce] 

Grain— crop  of  U.  States  and  of  Europe  67;  table  of 
exports  of  123;  of  imports  into  G.  Britain  of,  for  twenty 
years  354 

Gravel  shipped  to  England  80 

Grayson,  col.  Wm.,  bill  granting  revolutionary  half 
pay  to  heirs  of,  debated  7 

Grinnell,  Mr.  rep.,  seamen’s  bill  115 

Guizot,  speech  on  U.  States,  Texas,  and  Mexican 
affairs  25 

H 

Hamer,  gen.-*  biograhical  326 

Hamlin,  Mr.  rep.,  on  contested  election  7 

Hannegan,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  10,  16,  22,  40,  68 
Harper,  Mr.  rep.,  on  contested  election  7 

Harrisburg,  freshet  34 

Harvest,  wheat  crop  283 — [see  crops,  fyc.] 

Hawkins , capt.  E.  L.,  defence  ol  Fort  Brown,  reply  to 
Arista  254 

Haywood,  senator— on  Oregon  notice  res.  6;  and  Mr. 
Allen  16,  22;  his  speech  71;  ‘Union’s’ notice  of  his  resig. 
345;  Oregon  treaty  374;  address  to  people  of  N.  Carolina 
410;  lelt.  r of  acceptance  415 

Hayti — formidable  army  50;  difference  with  Spain 
settled  80;  election  of  president  128;  Pierrot  submits  to 
president  Riche,  death  of  Acaau  160;  popularity  of 
Riche  336 

Health  of  the  Rio  Grande  194 

Hemp — [see  Amer.] — influence  of  tariff  on  361 

Herrick,  Mr.  rep.,  natioual  reform  24;  death  and  fune- 
ral of  285 

Henley,  Mr.  rep.  24;  Oregon  treaty  102 

Heroine  of  Fort  Brown  274,  288 

Hilliard,  Mr.  rep.,  foreign  mail  contract  7;  Ingersoll 
and  Webster  81,  101,  170-1;  report  on  mail  steamers  82; 
personal  explanations  102 

Historical.  Texas  and  the  ancient  province  of  Loui- 
siana 141 

Holland,  commerce  of  Amsterdam  50;  colonial  en- 
terprise and  China  trade  335 

Holmes,  Mr.  rep  , harbors  of  Texas  39;  snb-treasury 
bill  71;  Ingersoll  and  Webster  81,  101,  170;  Oregon  ju- 
risdiction bill  115;  war  with  Mexico  164 

Home  board  134  Home  grant,  claim  231 
Home  league,  proposed  406 

Hough,  Mr.  rep.,  Smithsonian  Institute  130 

Houston,  Mr.  rep.,  Ingersoll's  charge  on  Webster  174 
Houston,  senator,  from  Texas,  reaches  Washington 

65;  takes  his  seat  69;  on  war  with  Mexico  188 

Howe’s  cataract  cave  281 

Hudson,  Mr.  rep , on  river  and  harbor  bill  7;  on  the 

tariff  23 

Hunter,  Mr.  rep.,  retrocession  bill  6 

Huntington,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  resolu.  101; 

preamble  to  law  bill  190-1 

Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Egypt  21 1 

Ice,  trade  37;  to  England  144 

Iceland,  earthquake  320 

Illinois,  state — memorial  against  yielding  any  part  of 
Oregon  6;  •democratic’  state  conv.  20;  res.  respecting 
armory,  Cumberland  road,  &c.  22;  ‘American  bottom,’ 
Mormon  remple  at  Nauvoo  36;  census  127;  volunteers 
202.294,  312;  Mormon  troubles  272— [see  Mormons] 
Immigration  at  port  of  N.  York  3 — [see  emigration ] 
Imports,  of  wool  21;  at  N.  York  21,  128 — see  trade  and 
commerce] 

India — British  war  with  Sikhs,  Sikhs  crop,  the  Pun- 
jaub,  are  defeated,  conflict  renewed  16;  great  battle  on 
■lie  Su'ieje  48;  ‘annexation’  60;  war  decided  62;  war 
continued  81;  Sikhs  again  defeated,  war  terminated  144; 
British  policy,  official  account  of  the  war  137;  cotton 
cultivation  21;  railroad  route  to  64;  items  242,371 


INDEX. 


v 


Indian  corn— operation  of  British  corn  laws  on  25; 
discovered  to  be  eatable  48,320;  winning  attention  in 
Europe  141;  British  gov.  order  supplies  for  Ireland  145 

8ee  grain — see  last  page  respective  numbers J 

Indiana,  state— volunteers  202,  227,  313;  state  debt 
272;  election  416 

Indian  journal— land  purchase,  of  the  Kansas  2,  177; 
exhibi.  of  Indians  in  Europe  2;  memo,  for  abrog.  ol  Se- 
neca treaty  6,  23;  Cherokees  17;  Ctioctaws  18;  removal 
ol  Sue  and  Fox  tribes  35;  item  36;  presideni’s  message 
respecting  Cherokees  9S;  bill  to  reg.  trade  with,  reported 
and  debated  135;  Creek  chief  170;  Cherokee  faction 
war,  apprehension  ol  troubles  on  the  frontiers,  Choc- 
taw volun.  211;  treaty  with  the,  of  Texas,  Comanches, 
&c.  229,  257;  fuscurorus  volun.  on  the  R.  Grande  272; 
Cherokee  claims  289;  appre.  at  Fort  Snelling,  murders 
the  Creek  country  320;  Prairie  Indians  at  Washington, 
treaty  with  the  Potiawutomies  352,  371;  treaty  with  the 
Cherokees  353,  371;  Sioux  and  Pawnees  in  arms  383; 
council  of  Caiuruugus  reservation  400;  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  Prairie  Indians  404 

Indian  rubber  bridge  for  the  army  240 

Ingersoll,  J.  R , Mr.  rep.,  Smithsonian  Institute  135; 
on  C.  J.  Ingersoll  172 

Ingersoll,  C.J.,  Mr.  rep. — on  sub  treasury  bill  71;  ac- 
cusation against  D.  Webster  81;  noticed  by  Webster  85; 
call  for  papers  relative  to  secret  service  money,  debate 
thereon,  yeas  and  nays  on  the  call,  violation  of  confi. 
101-2;  accu.  against  Webster  noticed  113;  accusations 
131;  on  president’s  reply  to  the  call  135;  reads  his  writ- 
ten remarks  respecting  accusation,  otters  res.  calling 
for  inlor.  168;  debate  thereon  169;  personal  explanation, 
debate  thereon  170;  call  adopted  171;  commit,  of  inquiry 
appointed,  J-  Q-  Adams,  further  explanations  173;  re- 
port ol  committee  217;  report  on  cause  of  war  with 
Mexico  291 

Insurance,  ‘war  clause’  introduced  176 

Internal  improvements,  Richmond  Enquirer  on  appro- 
priations for  37 — [see  canals,  roads,  fyc.] 

Intrigue  to  restore  Santa  Anna  320 — [see  Mexico] 
Iowa — Jiffioulti  s as  to  boundary  of,  as  a state  272; 
State  of  iouia  339;  volunteers  312;  election  416 

Ireland — want  ol  food  48;  coercion  bill  81,  114;  bill 
postponed  145;  rejected  320,  O’Connell  114,  145;  at  Con- 
ciliation Hall  35 i;  at  issue  with  ‘young  Ireland’ 335; 
potato  disease  129,  369;  emigrants  to  America,  crime 
129; distress  131-2;  suffering  192 

Iron,  of  Pennsylvania  4;  business,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain 32;  effect  of  tariff  on  trade  in  307,  356;  Mr.  Web- 
sler  on  363;  item  370 

Irving,  Washington,  visit  to  Paris  43 

'Is  war  brewing!’  are  we  ready?  161-2 

Italy,  still  disturbed  129 

J 

Jamaica,  sugar  crop  4;  Coolie  emigrants  80 

Jarnagin,  senatoi,  notice  of  libel  39,  54;  home  board 

134 

Jenkins,  Mr.  rep  , on  contested  election  7,  135 

Jesuits  in  France  275 

Jews,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Algiers  274;  synagogue  at  New 
York  328 

Johnson,  Reverdy,  senator,  on  Oregon  notice  10,23; 
speech  39,  97;  on  tariff  bill  303,394 

Johnson,  of  La.,  senator  54;  defence  of  N.  Orleans 
54;  on  war  with  Mexico  186,  190 

Johnson,  Mr.  rep  , of  Tenn.,  river  and  harbor  bill  24; 
public  lauds  39 

Jones,  com.  Paul,  claims  of  representatives  of  35 
Jones,  Mr.  rep.  ot  Penn,,  on  contested  election  7;  ri- 
ver and  harbor  bill  24;  Smithsonian  Institute  135 

Jones,  Mr.  of  Geo.,  on  tariff  bill  242 

Jordon,  lieut.  C D„  biographical  notice  230 

Judicial,  chief  just  ice  N.  Jersey  36;  residence  of  judge 
U.  S.  District  Columbia  39;  U.  S.  court  in  Florida  54 
K 

Kansas  Indians,  lands  purchased  of  2,  177 

Kearny,  col.,  promoted  and  entrusted  with  command 
of  me  ‘army  of  the  north’  276 — [see  war  with  Mexico J 
Kell,  Thomas,  obi.uary  32 

Kentucky,  state — prompt  measures  to  sustain  gen. 
Taylor  193;  guv.  Owsley’s  orders  and  despatches  200; 
volunteers  202,  313;  banks  advance  funds  202 

King,  Mr  U.  iS.  minister  at  Paris  48 

King,  Mr.  rep.  of  Ga.,  Iugersoll’s  charge  against 
Webster  135,  174-5;  report  on  mail  steamers  286 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  port  of  entry  39 

L 

Labor  and  industry,  effects  of  tariff  on  366 

La  Barita,  expedition  against,  taken,  situated  230 
Lake — navigation,  first  steamer  of  the  season,  trade, 
duties  38;  Champlain,  iron  business  32;  Erie  80;  Superi 
or,  copper  region  1.  320;  survey,  report  134 

Land  bill,  house  bill  rejected  in  house  of  representa- 
tives, reconsidered  304;  senate  bill  passed  senate  304; 
is  amended  and  passed  by  house,  yeas  and  nays  305 
La  Plate,  U.  States  interests  36 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  letter  respecting  manufactures  in 
Virginia  28.  46.  62;  on  tariff  46,  62 

Learned  blacksmith,  E.  Burritl’s  trip  to  England  369 
Legal  decision,  patent  right  19 

Letters  of  marque,  notice  162 

Lewis,  senator,  finances  for  war  224:  repeal  ol  the 
tariff  333 

Libel,  notice  of  a,  in  U.  S.  senate  39 

Liberia— relations  of  American  Colonization  Society 
with  3;  items  96,  128,  145;  revenue  ol,  Chesapeake  or 
Liberia  packet  129;  slaver  Pons  143;  finances  145;  tem- 
perance; emigrants  arrive  by  the  Roanoke  146;suppies- 
sion  of  slave  trade  384 

Linseed  oil,  effect  of  tariff  on  361 


Literature,  memorial  for  admission  of  books  and  ap- 
paratus for  literary  institutions  free  of  duty  6 

Loan,  the  two  million  loan  bill  noticed  269;  bill  autho- 
rizing a,  reported  291 

London  Times,  notice  of  J.  Q.  Adams,  a ‘statesman’s’ 
reply  146 

Look  to  the  senate’  61.  65 

Louisiana,  state— late  surveyor  general  IS;  N.  Orleans 
election,  seat  of  government  19,  36;  cultivation  of  Cuba 
tobacco  21;  legis.  meet  36;  judicial  appoint.  66;  ancient 
province  ot  141;  prompt  measures  to  succor  gon.  Tay- 
lor, B.  Story,  meeting  at  N.  Orleans  162;  proceedings 
163;  governor’s  orders  176;  gen.  Gaines’  requisition  on, 
prompt  response,  gov.  Johnson’s  general  orders,  Loui- 
siana legion  volunteer,  col.  Lewis,  supplies  182;  lunds 
advanced  by  banks  of  N.  Orleans  202;  special  election, 
cigars  214;  legis.  approve  gen.  Gaines’  course,  vote  a 
sword  to  gen.  Tayljr  225;  reeeption  of  deputation  that 
delivered  it  279;  volunteers  313 

Lowd,  capt.  U.  S.  A , sword  to  416 

Lowell,  factories  and  factory  girls  37 

Lumber  trade  on  the  St.  Johns  36 

M 

McCall,  capt.,  battles  Rio  Grande  313 

McClernand,  Mr.  rep.  7;  Oregon  notice  135 

McConnell,  Mr.  rep. , sub-treasury  85 

McDowell,  Mr.  rep.  23;  treaty  making  power  242 
McDuffie,  senator,  Oregon  notice  84;  war  with  Mexi- 
co, Oregon  treaty  185;  tariff  303 

McHenry,  Mr.  rep.,  contested  election  7 

McIntosh,  col.,  wounded  214 

McKay,  Mr.  rep  , post  office  bill,  N.  G.  Taylor’s  ex- 
periment 23;  Webster  and  C.  J.  Ingersoll  101;  reports 
new  tariff  bill  112-13 

McLane,  judge,  president  bible  society  32 

McLane,  Louis,  minister,  exchange  of  Oregon  treaty 
return  353,  403;  at  Mr.  Brown’s  376;  official  letter  from 
and  instructions  to  376,  389 

McLane,  Mr.  rep  , on  tariff  2l2 

McLeod  case,  call  for  corres.  101 

McNulty,  Ohio  volunteers,  death  of  343 

Madagascar,  massacre  37 1 

Madison  papers,  bill  to  purchase  24 

Magnetic  telegraph  240;  phenomena  272;  government 
monopoly  considered  273 

Mails — failure  22;  call  for  report  of  contracts  for  fo- 
reign 7,  51.  177;  Mr.  King’s  project  286;  Herald  287 
Miine — Portland  144,  339;  legislature  meet,  governor 
elected,  U.  S.  senator  213.  259;  E.  W.  Bradbury  elected 
336;  ballot  339;  finances  2] 3,  339;  state  credit,  tempe- 
rance act  339 

Mangum,  s.enat  r 39,  54;  on  Oregon  114;  on  war  v\i  k 
Mexico  183.  185,  191;  tariff  302 

Mansfield,  capt.  report,  defence  of  Fort  Brown  254 
Manufactures — British  policy  in  respect  to  duties  19; 
Abbott  Lawrence’s  letter  to  Virginia  28;  narional  fair 
at  Washington  64,  243,  268;  pianos  64;  glass  127;  bon 
nets  by  steam  128;  of  Connecticut  259 

Map,  seat  of  war  193  Marble  in  Tennessee  144 
March  to  Santa  Fe  281 

Marine  corps , call  for  report  85 

Marshall,  g.  n.  T.,  biography  326 

Marshall,  Benj.,  letter  on  the  tariff  359 

Maryland — relative  to  resuming  payments  19;  rail- 
road iron  64,  213;  state  senators  66;  volunteers  200,  202, 
223;  Gov.  Pratt’s  general  orders  200;  monument  to 
Ringgold,  appointment  213 

“ Maryland  Line,"  Col.  Cross  200;  Ringgold,  Ridgelv, 
Mav,  Walker  201,  278 

Massachusetts— boundary,  banks  46,  47,  19;  bricks, 
wanted,  woollen  factories  32,  Lowell,  factories  and  fac- 
tory girls  32,  37;  railroad  statistics  212 — [see  volunteers ] 

294 

Malamoros,  178;  map  193;  taken  214;  incidents  of, 
capture  228;  official  report  255;  description,  &c.  262; 
Arista’s  account  296 

May,  capt.,  biography  201;  report  of  battles  252 

Mazallan,  description  276 

Mediation — [see  war  with  Mexico]— offer  of  G.  Britain 
241, 256-7;  Mr.  Webster  on  257;  proffered  236 

Memento,  Jesse  D.  Smith  at  Salem  240 

Mexico,  republic  of— submits  to  Paredes  16;  mails  18; 
the  French  peers  debate  25;  indi.  of  war  32;  ‘shall  we 
have  war  or  peace’  33;  Almonte  resigns,  royal  editor  es- 
capes, affairs  look  more  pacific,  Santa  Anna  prepa  to 
quit  Cuba  33;  gen  Mejia  returns  to  Matarnoros  51,  96; 
Ampudia  reaches  San  Luis  Potosi,  mutiny,  monarchical 
project,  mr  Slidell  demands  a definitive  reply  96;  he  re 
turns  home  97;  remarks  of  Intel.  98;  internat.  affairs  of 
96;  procla  of  Paredes  97;  items  128;  disposi.  against 
Santa  Anna’s  move.,  Arista  super.  Ampudia  in  corn’d 
of  the  army  of  the  north,  Bravo  in  corn’d  at  Mexico, 
revolu.  postponed,  loan,  Paredes  and  the  press,  steamers 
at  Cuba  sold  160,  228;  manifesto  177;  discipline  180;  fo- 
reign influ.  and  partial,  of  the  Mexicans  194;  road  to 
Mexico,  sickness  relied  on  as  a defence,  Paredes,  &c. 
195;  official  corres.  accomp.  President  Polk’s  message 
reeom’g  war  with  Mexico  204;  appoint,  of  Almonte  as 
minister  to  Europe  annulled,  Santa  Anna  21 1 ; remarks 
as  to  plan  of  conduct,  eamp’g,  See.  212;  mediation  pro- 
posed— [see  mediation ] — revolu.  move’s,  clergy  dissatis., 
Santa  Anna’s  party,  payments  susp.  242;  Dr.  Wood,’ 
bearer  of  desp.  from  the  Pacific  squad  , passing  through 
Mexico,  meets  and  forwards  to  com  Sloat,  intelli.  of  the 
war  243;  stati.  of  affairs  in,  leading  families,  gen  Urrea, 
Conde  Haral,  &c.,  Californians  243;  route  from  Mata- 
rnoros  to  Monterey  and  Saltillo,  topogra.  of  265;  Mexi- 
can ladies  296;  London  jour,  on  the  war,  intrigues  to 
restore  Santa  Anna  to  power  320;  decree  rela.  to  extra’y 
congress,  national  debt,  ports  opened,  Camanches  of 
Chihuahua,  American  vanguard  approach.,  move’ts  of 


troops  for  San  Luis  Potosi,  Matarnoros,  Vera  Cruz,  See., 
interior  resources  of,  insurgents  of  Guadalazara,  delpor. 
state  of  tlie  country,  U.  S.  army  approaching  Camargo, 
decree  authoriz.  privateers,  gen  Bravo  assumes  duties  of 
the  presidency,  unous  revolu.  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna, 
army  assemb.  at  dan  Luis  Potosi  401;  Indians  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  prairies  404— [see  war  with  Mexico] 
Mexican  indemnity — presideni’s  message  on  1,  bill  for 
payment  of  claimants  reported  39;  call  for  informa.  134; 
script  issued  385 

Michigan,  state — public  lands  for  improv.  of  22,  23; 
bill  debated  39;  demand  for  320;  unpleasant  symptoms 
66;  capital  punishment  abolished,  right  of  suffrage  214 
Militia,  bill  for  arming  the,  of  Oregon  reported  6;  enq. 
as  to  amending  laws  54;  law  of  N.  York  abolished  213 
Military  academy,  clerical  item  36;  appro,  bill  passed 
161,  212;  engineers  302 

Mississippi,  state— bill  reported  in,  to  repeal  all  laws 
for  collecting  debts  19;  southern  railroad  20;  congress, 
districts,  apportionment  of  senators,  represen.  36;  ses- 
sion closed,  public  lands  66;  tornado  214—  Gee  volun- 
teers]  294 

Missouri,  state— duelling  prohibited  in  new  constitu- 
tion 20;  the  constitution  submitted  to  popular  vote  36; 
volunteers  202,227,312;  spirited  proceed,  at  St.  Louia 
202,  election  416— [see  St.  Louis] 

Mobile  bay,  memorial  for  improvement  23 

Money  market—  [see  last  page  each  number] 

Montreal,  chathedral  275 

Monterey,  description,  population,  &c.  265,  402 

Monster  gun  ’ 335 

Monument,  capt.  E.  R.  Sbubrick  35 

Moon,  remarks  on  the  34 

Moors,  item  129;  difficulties  with  England  320 

Moreliead,  senator,  call  for  Oregon  corres.  69;  prepa. 
fur  war  message  167;  preamble  to  war  bill  191;  tariff  302 
Mormo/is-temple  at  Nauvoo  36;  emig.  to  California 
208;  number  estimated  211;  .roubles  in  Illinois  272,  352; 
enlist  in  the  expedition  against  Calitornia  327,  352,  384 
Morpeth,  lord,  on  American  affairs  ’ 17 

Morris,  captain  L.  N.,  official  report,  battles  Rio 
Grande  2-j 

Mounted  riflemen,  debate  on  bill  85 

N 

Names,  derivation  of  Oregon  35 

Nantucket,  fire  at  ^20 

National  fair  of  manufactures,  &c.  at  Washington 
circu  ars  82;  the  fair  128,  177,  208,  243';  268 

Rational  Rejorm  Association,  inemori.  presented  24 
Naval  journal— enquiry  as  to  increa.  the,  report  on 
mVt  mre!a"  P°wers  6*  01  tlle  world  18;  item  16;  18,  34- 
<jr;  J ayl°r  8 exper.,  23;  unpleasant  duties  of  ihe  eulf 
squadron  32;  claims  of  repr.  of  capt  Paul  Jones,  mon- 
ument  m capt  E.  R.  Shubrtck,  capture  of  the  Panther 
ot  the  Pons,  appoint.,  ocean  steamers  35;  Fort  Crawford 
36;estimates  for  the,  in  case  of  war  G.  Britain  55  7T 
remarks  thereon  83;  by  senator  Fairfield  84;  by 'Mr’. 
Burt  85,  post  offices  for  X77;  (be  several  squadrons,  offi- 
cers  deluded  J6;  com  Conner's  desp.  from  Brazos  of 
th,  9th,  and  12th  May  197—8;  expedi.  against  Barita 
204,  com  Conners  orders  to  squadron  255;  items,  re- 
cruits for  vessels  and  operations  at  Portsmouth  and  other 
navy  yards,  dry  dock  at  Brooklyn,  additions  to  the  navy, 
steamers  228;  naval  board  of  exam.  240;  operations  on 
the  Mexican  coast  .6;  three  ships  of  the  line  290-1;  un- 
successful  expedition  against  Alvarado  416 

Naval  board  of  examiners,  list  ot  midshipmen  in  order 
assigned  30f3 

Naval  board  of  officers,  summoned  to  Washington 

SX&K  "* !2,!  """0" 01 

California  expedition  fitting  at  N.  Y.  292— [see  Cali - 
Jorma  expe. } 1 

Steamers,  G uadaloupe  and  Montezuma,  building  at 
N.  York,  purchased  by  govt  228;  three  sclirs.  do  "292 
lex  an  navy,  composed  ot  256;  survey  of  290 

British  squadron  in  the  gulf  242  324 

French  squadron,  in  the  gulf  256;  ,„,n  steamer  ’ 291 
Spanish  squadron  for  the  gulf  05c 

Peruvian  steamers 
Revenue  cutlers 

TVauuI  depot,  memo,  of  Tennessee  for,  at  Memphis^ 
Naval  magnanimity,  ship  Kent  l ip 

African  squadron 
Brazilian  squauron 

China  squadron  ,g 

Gulf  squadron  i8,  133,  178,  212,  22s’  324 

Pacific  squadron  32  242’ 

Albany , sloop  of  war,  capt  Breese,  tocom.  290;  splen- 
did launch  at  Brooklyn,  description  291 

of  vvar  290’  the  £os,°’‘>  ready  "for 

P -29°’iS  ^ .Coh"nbusr  ma"  of  war,  from  Batavia  for 
China  18;  the  Constitution,  frigate,  at  Mazatlan  32- 
meeting  Bnush  squadron  in  the  Pacific  133;  at  Valpa- 
raiso 404;  the  Columbia,  arrives  at  Rio  Janeiro  16;  the 
Congress,  frigate,  sails  from  Rio  Janeiro  for  die  Pacific 
S’  1 16  sloop  of  war,  at.  Vera  Cruz  for  the  sulf 

IS;  the  Flirt,  schr.  at  Norfolk  for  the  gulf  18;  the  Ger 
mantown,  frigate,  launched  403;  the  Hunter’  uon  siea- 
met,  at  N.  Orleans  16;  the  John  Adams,  sloop  of  war  at 
Vera  Cruz  18;  the  Independence,  razee,  in  dock ’at 
Charlestown  navy  yard  133;  nearly  ready  for  sea  178, 
403 , die  Jamestown,  sloop  of  war,  captures  the  Robert 
Wdson  f5;  coast  of  Alrica211;  the  Lawrance,  brw,  at 
Pensacttlit  290;  the  Levant,  sloop  of  war,  al  Maza)a, 

’ fil  l8  ' S,!>r<Ls,hlP  292  ‘ 'he  Mississippi , stea- 
n rr  176;  at  Pensacola  243,-  the  Ohio,  ,0  be  fi.t"  f„r  sea 

p ?’,  18e  at,  Norf,olk,  178i  ‘he  Porpoise  at  Vera 

Cmz  IS,  the  Portsmouth,  sloop  of  war,  al  Rio  Janeiro 
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18;  at  Mazatlan  32;  the  Preble,  290;  the  Princeton,  stea- 
mer, blockading  Vera  Cruz  291;  detached  for  Pensaco- 
la 352,  the  Potomac,  frigate,  leaves  Pensacola  51;  at  Vera 
Cruz  133;  the  Raritan,  sloop  of  *var,  at  Rio  16;  sickness 
291 ; at  Pensacola  403;  the  St.  Marys,  sloop  of  war,  at 
Ve-a  Cruz  18,  176;  affair  at  Tampico  290;  the  Savannah, 
sloop  of  war,  at  Mazatlan  32,  404;  the  Somers  243;  the 
Spitfire  403;  the  Truxlon,  sails  from  Norfolk  242;  the 
Vincennes,  sloop  of  war,  from  Batavia  for  China  18;  the 
Vixen  403;  the  Warren,  sloop  of  war,  at  HiIo_  32;  the 
Yorklown,  sloop  of  war,  captures  the  Pons  32,  35;  arrives 
at  Bosion.  cruise  211 

Naval  ojficers — purser  Rice,  ob.  18;  capt.  Lavalette  to 
Memphis  navy  yard  35;  tribute  to  memory  ot  com. 
Crane  51;  lieut.  Blake  133;  lieut.  Hurst  restored  176; 
capt.  Skinner  to  Gosport  navy  yard  403;  com.  Nichol- 
son to  take  command  of  Pacific  squadron  404 

Newark,  election 

New  Hampshire,  state— movement  of  the  clergy  lb; 
election  48;  report  and  debate  on  election  returns  85; 
|euis.  meet,  elect  A.  Coleby  gov.,  and  J.  P.  Hale,  U.  S. 
senator;  resolve  to  receive  her  proportion^of  U.  S.  land 
fund  Jistribu  ion  259,  voliiu  294;  col.  J.  C.  Cilley  eject- 
ed U.  S.  senator  339;  legiffa.  udjourn,  ‘old  man  of  the 

mountains’  . ^ 

New  Holland,  excessive  heat  to 

New  Jersey,  state — debate  on  contested  election,  re- 
ports 7,  23;  chief  justice  35;  appointments  3b;  congres. 
districts,  session  closed  128 

Netherlands,  tariff  regulations  on  conee  from  4U4 

New  Orleans,  election  36,  112;  defences  of  54;  trade 
f>7.  249;  cutiun  shipments  96;  dry  dock  240 

New  York  Agricultural  Society  36 

New  V’ork.  state — charer  election,  anti-rentism. 
printing  19;  agricul.  statis.,  trade  21,  36;  earthquake  32; 
bell  foundry  at  1'roy  33;  elections  112,  144;  canals  144; 
volun-  reso.,  legis.  adjourn  176;  inilma  law  abolisheu, 
temperance  question,  distress  lor  rent  abolished,  remarks 
thereon  212;  armsol  256;  census,  tmprov.,  consti.  conv. 
assemble,  organize,  &c.  292;  volunteers  294,  343;  In- 
dian councifal  Cattaraugus  reservation  400 

New  York  city,  deaths  during  the  year  4a;  arrivals, 
eniig-  passengers  355— [see  trade  and  commerce J 

Newspapers,  •National  Intelligencer’  and  ‘Union’  4; 
the  first  publication  in  Virginia  .18 

Niles,  senator,  on  mail  steamers  6,23;  Oregon  notice 
54-  on  granting  public  iands  to  Michgian  134;  tariff  bill 
303,  332;  Oregon  treaty  375 

Niobium,  a new  metal  . 32 

North  Carolina,  state— volunteers  294,  313;  senator 
Hay  tv  ood’s  address  to  the  people  of  410;  his  letter  of 
acceptance 

Norris,  locomotives 

Norway,  charge  from  - 403 

Officers,  bill  for  assistant  sec.  of  slate,  reported  85 
Ohio  river,  freshet  34;  trade  and  impruv.  of  37 

Ohio  state — memorial  against  increase  of  postage  7; 
political,  conven.,  legis.  adjourn,  colored  population  20; 
inemori.  for  a canal  at  the  fails  of  Onto  23;  new  state 
hmise  oanks,  census  of  principal  cities  51;  canal  trade 
127  volunteers  227,  294,313  336 

Ordnance,  monster  gun  336;  activity  in  depart.  209 
OREGON — derivation  of  name  36;  emigration  to  36, 
211  272  276,  281,  416;  title  to,  from  condnui  y,  argued 
138-  ‘Oregon  and  western  steamers,’  ‘Oregon  question 
setiled  ’ Charleston  Mer.  175;  march  of  ctviliza.,  mileage 
of  members  of  congress  from  214;  items  241;  account 
of  in  ws  from,  Oregon  city  340;  emigrants  to,  returns 

and  report  341;  trade  313 

Oregon,  territory— joint  occupancy,  remarks  on  res. 
to  notify  G-  Britain  that  joint  occupancy  terminates  1; 
debate  and  proceed,  in  senate  thereon  resumed,  Dick- 
inson, motion  in  postpone,  Colquitt’s  amend’.,  Calhoun, 
Crittenden,  Allen,  Breese’s  amend  t Hannegan,  Illinois 
J M Ciaytou  s call  lor  corres.  6 54  j debate  6$,  99, 
veas  and  nays  on  adopting,  president’s  reply  100;  debate 
resumed,  Dayton  Haywood,  6;  Crittenden  s speech  r, 
Webster  8;  Cass,  Breese,  Calhoun,  Hanneganr  Allen, 
jams  in  ol  Md.  10;  Dix  11;  Benton  14;  British  jour., 
Haywood,  Allen,  Hannegan  16;  rumor  of  adjust,  on 
49  dee  ‘shall  we  have  peace  or  war?’  54  deg.  40  m.  and 
49  deg-  pames  17;  London  globe  makers  line  19; 
riel, ale  in  senate  increases  in  interest,  Messrs-  Hay- 
S f n ail,  Calhoun,  Westcott,  Allen  22;  Evans, 
Pearce,  FaM field . Dix,  Johnson,  of  Md.  23;  title  to, 
rimmed  from  scripture  31;  Atchison  39;  Reverdy  John- 
s m’s  steel.  39;  Breese,  Calhoun’s  speech  42;  British 
recept  of  refusal  ,o  arbi  48;  Sevier  55;  conclu.  ot  the 
senate  indicated  65;  London  and  Pans  presses  66,  I ay- 
wuod’s  speech  71;  on  the  senate  proceedings  and  debate 
on  dillKmiiiation,  public  jour  81;  debate. n senate, 
Cass  Ashley,  Benton,  Webster,  McDuffie,  Breese  84; 
Dickinson,  Benton’s  speech  85,  Cass’ speech  88  Mc- 
Duffie’s 92;  senate  proceemnga,  yeas  and  nays  97,  day 
for  taking  the  question  100;  Cass’ speech  102,  reso.  as 

reported  by  joint  commit.,  yeas  and  nays  on  final  pas- 

sa^e  113:  debate  in  parlia.  ib)  senate  pruced  , yeas  and 
na°s  on  Allen’s  amend.,  on  Breese’s  house  amend  dis- 
agreed to,  com  i.il.  ot  conf.  14;  day  assigned  m the 
house  to  termin.  deba'e  16;  Allen  speech  115;  Calhoun is, 
yeas  and  nays  1 17;  editorial  notice  of  case  at  it  stands, 
comments  130;  Quarterly  Review  191 ; meeting  ol  de- 
mocracy at  Pliilad.  133;  Breese  and  Allen  l3l;  senate 
reso  debated  in  the  house  i 5;  Owen  s amend,  adopted, 
the  res.  as  adopted  135;  house  refuse  to  accede,  commit, 
of  conf.  not  in  order,  house  recoil.,  commit,  appointed, 
yeas  and  nays  on  adopting  report  ol  said  committee, 
McClernand  135;  British  instrue.  to  Mr.  Pakenharn  to 
propose  arbitra.  177;  Londmi  Times  on,  Mr.  Lentous 
speech  203;  momentous  crisis,  govt,  exhibits  assurance 


of  avoiding  by  making  no  preparations  for  war,  British 
press  209-10;  Mr.  Benton’s  great  speech  218,234,314 
Oregon  treaty — ratified,  confirmed,  and  forwarded 
to  England  257;  remarks  258,  306;  treaty  reaches  Lon- 
don 320;  Lond  in  Times  322;  specu.  of  newspapers  as 
to  its  provi.  340;  raiifi.  exchanged  353;  announced  in 
parlia.  356;  journal  of  senate  on,  during  secret  sessions 
374-5;  yeas  and  nays  on  amend.,  on  ratifying  375;  docu- 
ments, protocol  draft  of  proposed  conv.,  official  notice 
to  G.  Britain  of  termina.  of  joint  occu.,  Mr.  McLane  to 
Mr.  Buchanan  376;  message  with  a treaty  concluded 
377;  doc.  of  the  nego.,  Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  McLane 
373,  339;  Mr.  Benton’s  speech  on  the  treaty  408 

Oregon  territory — bill  for  arming  militia  of,  report- 
ed 8 

Oregon  territorial  jurisdiction  bill — debate  102;  debate, 
various  amend.,  bill  passed  by  house  134;  Mr.  Westcott’s 
speech,  senaie,  committee  suggests  postpon.  beyond 
the  session  177;  Mr.  Benton  192;  debate  in  senate  219 
— Bill  to  protect  the  right  of  American  citizens  in,  re- 
ported in  house,  debate  114-5 

— Bill  to  reg.  inter,  with  Indians,  debate,  bill  post.  135 
‘Our  countrt/’— the  London  Times  on ‘a  moon-struck 
madman,’  comments  146 

Owen,  Mr.  rep.,  Smithsonian  Insti.  7,  131 

P 

Pacific  whalers,  Peruvian  decree  176 

Page,  capt.  U.  S.  A.,  wounded  214,  death  368 

Paine,  Mr.  rep.,  on  river  and  harbor  bill  6.  7 

Paintings,  for  the  capitol,  report  on  85 

Paixhan guns  were  invented  by  major  Bumford  293 
Pakenharn,  right  hon.  Ric'd. — [see  G.  Britain] — sect. 
Walker’s  tariff  report  1 

Palo  Alto,  battle — [see  war  with  Mexico] 

Panama  bay,  hydrographic  survey  243 

Paredes,  president  of  Mexico,  biography  195;  manif. 
199 — see  war  with  Mexico] 

Park,  Mungo,  respecting  death  of  50 

Passengers,  arrival  at  N.  York  355 

Patents,  report  of  commissioners  of,  presented  6;  legal 
decision  resp  cting  rights  19;  item  114 

Patterson,  gen.,  volunteer  command  276 

Paupers  and  criminals,  respecting  shipment  of,  from 
Europe  133 

Pay  of  officers  and  privates  of  the  army  293 

Payne,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  113 

Pearce,  Mr.  rep.  23 

Peel,  sir  R,,  speech  52;  resigns  320 

Penn,  Wm.  and  slavery  67 

Pennsylvania,  state — coal  and  iron  of  4;  canals  61; 
legislature  adj  'urns,  railway  controversy  144,  213;  items 
on  state  debt  259;  volunteers  294,  326;  debate  on  memo- 
rial of  the  minors  of  329 

Pennybacker,  Mr.  rep.  on  war  with  Mexico  186 

Peru,  republic  ot — regulation  respecting  whalers  176: 
contract  for  steamers,  indent  , notice  to  claimants  403 
Pettit,  Mr.  rep-,  on  the  tariff  23;  commit,  of  inq.  173 
Peyton,  col.  Bailie,  proceeds  to  Mexico  400 

Phelps,  senator  69 

Philadelphia— coal  trade  37;  wheat  33;  proceedings  ol 
meeting  claiming  all  of  Oregon  and  recommending  in- 
crease of  army  and  navy  133;  volunteer  meeting  176; 
‘democratic’  a n ti- tariff  meeting  324 

Piano  Forte  manufacture  64 

Pilot  boat  Romer,  trip  to  Europe  33 

Pittsburg  trade  37 

Planing  machine,  respecting  patent  19 

Plea  Jor  peace  274 

Point  Isabel,  situation  of  163;  defences  179;  during 
battle  9th  May  198 

Poland,  rebellion  81 ; suppressed  123-9 

Polk,  James  K , President  U.  Slates — [see  president — 
see  executive] — congress  differs  with,  on  Oregon  ques  33 
Puns,  slaver,  captured  32,  35 

Pope  of  Rome — ceremony  on  the  death  of,  and  elec- 
tion ot  successor,  death  of  Gregory  XVI  anil  election  ol 
Pius  IX  227;  debate  in  parliament  thereon  328;  cardinal 
Perole  elected  321);  general  amnesty  385 

Population,  of  Columbus,  Onio51;  of  Illinois  127;  ot 
Detioit  272 

Poik  trade  of  the  west  21  Portland,  trade  of  144 
Porter,  lieut.  U.  S.  A.,  killed  160;  particulars  164,278; 
letter  Irotn  one  of  his  officers  203 

Port  of  entry,  Knoxville  39 

Postage,  memorial  against  increase  of  7;  bill  dtbated 
103;  mail  steamers  353 

Post  offices  and  post  roads,  of  Texas  6 

Post  ojf.ee,  receipts  211;  a naval  177 

Post  ojjice  bill,  amended  and  passed  the  house  353 
Post  office  department,  bill  for  support  of  23 

Postmaster  sentenced  211 

Poltowutamies,  treaty  with  the  371 

Potato  rot  144;  fatal  to  large  portion  of  the  crop  320; 
fatal  in  Englahd  and  Ireland  369;  in  N.  Jersey  416 
Prairie  Indians  404 — [see  Indian  journal J 
President  U S. — [see  executive,  J.  K.  Polk] — message 
respecting  Mexican  indemnity!;  recommen.  that  the 
war  with  Mexico  be  recognized  165;  debate  in  senate 
on  referring  it  166;  proclamation.  Oregon  treaty  and  do- 
cuments 375;  visit  to  Old  P"int  403 

Presidential,  1848,  gen.  Taylor  nominated  in  N.  Jer- 
sey, meeting  called  at  New  York  266 

Price,  col-,  progress  towards  Santa  Fe  402 

Privateering,  item  respecting  178 

Proclamation  of  war  with  Mexico  163 

Promotions  in  the  navy,  board  of  officers  384 

Protective  system,  Mr.  Webster  on  the  361;  protective 
policy  of  England  133 

Prates'  too  late  240  Provisions,  foreign  4 
Printing  for  state  of  New  York  ]9 


Public  deposites — [see  last  page  respective  numbers]—- 

80,  283 

Public  lands — grants  for  internal  improvement*,  of 
Michigan  22;  memorial  from  Alabama  respecting  23} 
Mr.  McConnell’s  proposition  24;  sales  of  38;  Mr.  John- 
son of  Tenn.  on,  leave  asked  for  bill  to  grant  to  every 
poor  ma  n 39;  debate  39,  137 ; N.  Hampshire  votes  to  re- 
ceive her  quota  of  surplus  revenue  from  259;  demand 
for,  in  the  copper  region  Lake  Superior  320 — [see  land 
bill]  304-5,  353 

Q 

Quakers,  plea  for  peace  274 

Quebec,  theatre  royal  burnt,  dreadful  loss  of  life  241 
Quartermaster's  department,  estimates  for  appro.  280 
R 

Railroads — southern  in  Mississippi,  &c.  20;  items  32; 
a,  sold  128;  mania  in  England  129;  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Baltimore  controversy  144,  212;  of  Maryland  Min 
ing  Co. , of  Massachusetts  212;  a monster  trait;  384 
Railroad  iron  of  Maryland  64,  144;  locomotives,  Nor- 
ris’ 144 

Ramsey,  Mr.  rep.,  reports  fortification  bill  23 

Raymond,  Mr.  rep.,  New  Bedford  fortifications  6 
Relations  with  G.  Britain — [see  Oregon,  G.  Britain] 
— panic  article  of  the  ‘Union’  145;  debate  in  senate  225; 
remarks  thereon  ib;  executive  message  and  documents 
relative  to  illegal  dunes  exacted  of  G.  Britain,  accept- 
ance of  terms  proposed  by  G.  Britain  for  settling  the  . 
Oregon  dispute  226 

Rhett,  Mr.  rep.  on  river  and  harbor  bill  7 

Rent,  law  for  collecting,  by  distress,  abolished  in  N. 
York,  remarks  213 

Retrocession,  of  Alexandria  lo  Virginia,  bill  reported 
6;  p <ssed  273 

Reporters,  on  furnishing  documents  to,  the,  ol  the  N. 
York  Tribune  expelled  7 

Revenue,  direct  taxes  intimated  320;  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures 351;  operations  of  the  new  tariff  on  the  320, 
355,  365;  treasury  note  bill  passes  house  320 

Revolutionary  soldier,  A . Fuller  ! ; 

Reynoso  taken  272 

Rhode  Island,  state— boundary  19;  election  96;  legis. 
meets,  election  of  governor  212 

Ridgely , lieut  .Randolph,  notice  of  212;  report,  battle 
on  tin-  Rio  Grande  252;  col.  Twiggs’  letter  368 

Rifle  regiment,  bill  passed  1°2 

Ringgold,  major,  biographical  item  201 

Rio  Bravo  —[see  Rio  Grande] 

Rio  del  Norte — [see  R.  Grande] 

Rio  Grande  196;  commerce  of  the  296;  gen.  Taylor’s 
letter  to  gen.  Arista,  respecting  blockade  of  263 — [see 
war  with  Mexico] 

River  and  harbor  bill,  debate  on,  resumed  6,7,  24,  39; 
its  appropriations  51;  amended  55;  passed  ; vetoed 
353;  president  assigns  his  reasons  380 

Rochester , canal  boats  building  at  37 

Road  to  Mexico  194,  401-2 

Root,  Mr.  rep.  24 

Rothschild's  tobacco  speculation  144 

Roman  Catholics  in  Boston  192 — [see  church  chron  ] 
Romer,  express  boat  64 

Route  to  Mexico,  Camargo  401;  Monterey,  Cayderete 

402 

Royal  banquet  80 

Rumors  and  exaggerations  inci.  to  frontier  opera.  179 
Runk,  Mr.  rep.,  contested  election  7 

Rush,  Dr.  Benj.,  on  camp  health  208 

Rusk,  senator,  classified  as  to  term  ctf  service  69 

Russia — American  minis  er  and  agriculture,  navy  18; 
marriage  of  the  emperor’s  daughter  385;  Circassian  war 
continued  320;  legation  to  493 

Ruthenium,  a new  metal  32 

S 

Saltillo,  population  265 

San  Antonio,  col.  Harney’s  adventure  on  311 

Santa  Anna,  cock  fighting  at  Cuba  97;  item  211;  in- 
trigue to  restore  to  power  320 

Santa  Fe— trade  213,  281, 343;  expedition  against  223; 
march  to  281;  volunteers  for  288,  304,343;  St.  Vrain 
and  Falger  arrive  and  report,  gen.  Urrea  said  to  be  ad- 
vancing to  relief  of  304;  expedition  311;  327;  gen.  Kear- 
ny approaches  402;  arrives,  friendly  reception  416 

St.  John's  river,  navigation  36 

St.  Louis,  election  112;  trade  127,  144,  192 

St.  Louis  legion  127 

Suppers  and  miners,  bill  passed  161:  recruits  advertis- 
ed lor  256 

Sardinia,  navy  1® 

Savannah,  relief  for  Ireland  132 

Savings  banks  in  Michigan  47 

Schenck,  Mr.  rep.,  on  contested  election  7;  on  expel- 
ling reporter  ib,  23;  on  Ingersoll’s  breach  of  confi.  172 
Scott,  gen.  178;  letter  to  department  131-2-3;  com- 
manding 276 

Seasons  272 — [see  chronicle  pages] 

Seamen,  bill  for  relief  of  disabled  1 16;  registry  of  Ame- 
rican . 354 

Seal  of  war,  description  of  Point  Isabel,  Brazos  San- 
tiago, &c  163;  map,  &e.  193 — [see  war  with  Mexico J 
Secret  service  fund,  executive  message  in  reply  to  call 
136;  debate  and  proceedings  thereon  135;reportof  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  247 

Secretary  of  navy,  (Geo.  Bancroft)  report  on  naval 
force  of  loretgn  powers  6 — [see  navy] 

Secaelwy  of  state,  (Mr.  Buchanan)  Mexican  corres. 
204;  corres.  tela,  to  Oregon  375;  letter  to  Mr.  McLane 
378,  389,  394 — [see  Oregon,  Mexico,  fyc.] 

Secretary  of  treasury,  (R.  Walker)  report  1;  reply  to 
enquiry  as  to  tariff  bill  349;  tables  accompanying  teply 
351;  circolar  instrue.  warehouse  system  387 
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Sedden,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  jurisdiction  115,  135;  Inger- 
soll  and  Webster  . 170 

Semple,  senator,  Illinois  re9olu.  22;  militia  54 

Senate,  U.  S. — proceeding*  6,  22,  54.  84,  97, 99,  113-4, 
133,  183,  224,  329,  330;  treaty  making  power  of  212  ; Mr. 
Allen  resigns  as  chairman  foreign  relations,  balloting, 
Mr.  Sevier  elected  256;  proceedings  of,  on  executive 
message  asking  two  million  appropriation  to  negotiated 
peace  with  Mexico 

— ‘Look  to  the’  6* 

Senators,  U.  S.— elected  from  Texas  20;  classified  69; 
of  Maine  213;  J.  P.  Hale  elected  from  N.  Hampshire 
259;  J.  W.  Bradbury  elected  336;  of  Maine,  N.  Hamp- 
shire 

Senaca  Indians,  memorial  presented  6 — [see  Indian 
journal,  seizure] 

Sevier,  senator  39;  Oregon  notice  resolu- 55;  call  for 
Oregon  corres.  100,  144,  on  war  message  166-7,191; 
chosen  chairman  of  foreign  relations  256;  on  tariff  bill 

302-3 

'Shall  we  have  war  or  peace?'  (with  G.  Britain)  opinion 
of  congress  ascertained  33;  debate  on  executive  reply  to 
call  for  information  as  to  preparations  for  war  54;  call 
for  papers  55;  reply  56;  item  65 

Shipbuilding  126 

Shubrick,  capt.  E.  R , naval  monument  to  35 

Sicilies,  navy  18 

Slaves,  Texas  constitution  relative  to  60 

Slavers — capture  of,  the  Pons,  the  Panther,  the  Patux- 
ent, the  Robert  Wilson  35;  capt.  Loring,  of  the  Mer- 
chant, found  guilty  64;  the  Pons,  &c.  128;  the  Malaga 
•ent  in  272 

Slavery,  petitions  presented  39;  Wm.  Penn  and  67 
Slave  trade  64,  call  for  corres.  respecting  85;  captures 
128;  Liberia  suppressing  the  384 

Slidell,  Mr.  minister  at  Mexico,  despatches  18;  de- 
mands definite  reply  96;  returns  home,  remarks  thereon 
97;  official  correspondence  206 

Smith,  Jesse,  memento  at  Sa  lem  240 

Smith,  capt.  C.  F.,  reports,  battles  on  the  R.  Grande 

253 

Smith,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Oregon  territorial  bill  102 

Smith,  Mr.  A.,  rep.,  on  war  message  164 

Smith,  Mr.  rep.,  of  Indiana  24 

Smithsonian  Institute,  substitute  bill  reported  7;  subject 
debated  113;  amendments  130;  debate  resumed  135;  first 
board  of  regents  371 

Small  pox  32 

Snag  boats  on  Mississippi  82 

'Sons  of  Africa'  Rev.  Mr.  Breckenridge  to  the  63 
South  Africa,  Caffre  war  257 — [see  G.  Britain] 

South  Amer.  republics— allied  French  and  English  for 
ce*  meet  with  ugly  customers,  battle  in  Uruguay,  defea 
of  the  monarchists,  British  troops  of  India  detained  for 
•uccor  33;  U.  States  interests  on  the  La  Plate  36;  opera 
tions  of  the  allies  on  the  Parana  144;  steamers  on  the 
Orinoco  226;  allies  difference  with  the  Argentines  272; 
mediation  offered  280 

'South  American  and  Mexican  Association r’  memorial 
to  British  ministers  asking  mediation  253 

South  Carolina,  state — volunteers  243 

Spain— navy  18;  differences  with  Haiti  settled  80;  bill 
tp  carry  into  effect  treaty  with  84;  adopted  161;  ministe- 
rial revolution  129,  160;  gov.  O’Donnell  recalled  from 
Cuba  129;  tranquil  242 

Speight,  senator  39;  on  war  msssage  166 

Stanford,  major,  report,  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande  251 
Stanton,  Mr.  rep.,  river  and  harbor  bill  24;  Smithsoni- 
an Institute  135 

Stales  of  the  Union— boundary  of  Massachusetts  and 

R.  Island  19;  debt  of  Arkansas  36-7;  ship  building  and 
tonnage  of  each  126;  requisition  on,  for  volunteers  196; 
prompt  response  199;  boundary  line,  Georgia  and  Flori- 
da 213;  Indiana  debt,  boundaries  and  dimensions  of 

Iowa  272;  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  229 

Steamers — contract  for  2,  6,  21,  35,  82,  352;  loss  of  the 
Pepin  4;  first  trip  of  a,  across  the  Atlantic  64;  the  Cam- 
bria beached  145;  the  Montezuma  and  Guadaloupe 
(Mexican)  sold  160-1;  the  Terrible  (British)  209,  224;  on 
the  Orinoco,  on  the  ocean  226;  the  John  Stevens  287; 
French  iron  steamers  contracted  for  291;  postage  352; 
Peruvian  contract  for  403 

Steam  saw  mill  at  Fort  Gibson  35 

Steel,  memorial  for  admission  of.  free 
Sterling,  lord,  petition  of  the  heirs  of  39 

Stevenson,  coi. — [see  California  expe.] 

Stewart,  A-,  Mr.  rep.,  inquiry  71;  on  tariff  115;  letter 
to  Intelligencer  406 

Stockton,  Thos.,  biographic  obit.  24 

Stoi-y,  Benj.,  public  spirit  162 

Students,  relative  to  right  of  suffrage  7 

Sub  treusury — bill  reported  23;  passes  house  of  repre. 
65;  debate 71,  85;  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Lewis  114;  day  as- 
signed 320;  items  352;  bill  passes  senate  353;  the  act  378 
Us  operation  384,  403 

Sugar,  crop  of  Jamaica  4;  British  free  trade  tariff  on 
_ , . , 307,  370 

Surplus  revenue,  Honda  share  55;  New  Hampshire 
decides  to  receive 


Susquehanna  river,  destructive  freshet 
Sutlej  river,  India,  Sikhs  pass  the  61  — [see  Sikhs] 
Sweden,  temperance  293;  visit 
Swords  for  army  officers 

m T 
Tahiti,  war  with  the  French 
Tampico,  St.  Marys,  sloop  of  war  and 
Tariff— secretary  Walker  and  British  minister  1; 
and  Oregon,  a southern  view  of,  British  policy  in  reduc- 
mg  duties  19;  debate  on,  resumed  in  commit.,  Mr.  Hud- 
,,'!l.?3;.A.*3*50lt  Lawrence’s  letter  on  the  46; 


34 

385 

293 

337 

290 


ceedings,  bill  committed  116;  Mr.  Hudson’s  speech  122; 
petitions  presented  and  debated  134;  bill  about  to  be  re- 
ported from  commit.,  caucus  224;  prepa.  for  contest  in 
commit,  and  congress  242;  day  fixed  to  termi.  debate 
272;  debate,  Messrs.  Brinkerhoff,  Bayly,  Yancey,  Mc- 
Lane,  Rathbun,  the  ‘Union,’  bill  amended  273 

— ‘what  will  the  senate  do?’  vote  on  the  bill  classi.  290; 
H.  Clay  on  292;  ‘Union’  announc.  passage  of  the  bill  by 
the  house  296;  proceed,  in  house  on  repeal,  the  protec. 
and  passing  the  anti-protective  tariff’ bill  297;  yeas  and 
nays  on  passage  301;  proceed,  in  senate  302;  all  eyes  di- 
rected there,  numerous  memori.,  manuf.of  copper,  yeas 
and  nays  on  a motion  to  postpone  question  on  its  pas- 
sage 306;  effects  of,  on  breudstuffs,  memori.  against  the 
bill  presented  by  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  effects 
of,  on  wool,  on  iron,  on  commerce,  political  effects,  Bri- 
tish ‘free  trade,’  a British  tariff  for  us  to  ‘imitate,’  on  tea, 
sugar,  wine,  tobacco  307;  N.  York  Courier  &.  Enquirer, 
Tribune  308;  yeas  and  nays  on  passing  the  bill  309; 
effects  on  finances,  remarks  relative  to  senate  proceed- 
324;  domestic  policy  of  France  on,  ‘democratic’  tariff 
meeting  at  Philadelphia  324;  official  estimates  of.  from 
treasury  department  328;  debate  in  senate  on  the  me- 
morial of  Penn,  miners  329;  Mr.  Lewis’  speech  333;  the 
protec.  tariff' repealed  and  the  ani- protective  enacted, 
proceedings  in  senate,  close  vole  on  its  passage,  tone  of 
public  journals,  ‘Union,’ Nat.  Intel.,  Boston  Post  345 
— the  tariff  ACT  346;  report  of  sect,  of  treasury  rela. 
to  349;  tables  of  the  duties  351;  specula,  on  its  opera. 
352-3;  ‘Union’  in  error  as  to  its  ad  valorem  valua.  clause 
353;  warehouse  system  auxil.  to  the  new,  effects  of,  on 
the  revenue  355;  effects  on  iron  business,  on  reduction 
of  labor,  Lycoming  Co.,  effects  on  weavers,  ‘to  be  cheat- 
ed twice,’  Philad.  Sentinel,  vice  president  Dallas,  U.  S. 
Gazette,  Nashville  Union,  carpet  rnanufi.  Charleston 
Mercury,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Newburyport  Herald 
356;  Providence  Journal,  N.  Y.  Express  357;  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s speech  on  357;  the  yeas  and  nays,  tie  vote  in  se- 
nate, vice  president  Dallas’  remarks  and  casting  vote  382; 
rejoicing  in  Canada  at  the  repeal  334;  Baltimore  ‘demo- 
cratic convention’  proceedings  385;  R.  Johnson’s  speech 
394;  ‘free  trade  vision,’  iron,  ‘flattering  to  farmers,’ 
‘Pennsylvanian’  and  the  Boston  ‘Atlas’  405;  ‘home 
league’  proposed,  ‘frauds  in  trade’  406;  senator  Hay- 
wood’s address  to  people  of  N.  Carolina  on  resigning, 
instead  of  voting  on  the  bill  410 

Tariff  of  G.  Britain,  (their  new)  348 

Taylor,  gen. — official  announ.  of  battles  on  the  Rio 
Grande  196-7;  of  his  operations  to  26th  May  197;  corres. 
with  Ampudia,  letter  from  Point  Isabel,  general  orders 
relative  to  gen  Vega  and  others  197;  official  report  of 
movements  on  the  R.  Grande  202;  biog.  notice  of  229; 
official  report  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  Fort  Brown,  &c.  249;  letter  from  254;  official  re- 
port of  surrender  of  Malamoros  255;  reports  noticed, 
nominated  for  the  presidency  U.  S.  256;  rank  and  com- 
mand conferred  on  276;  letter  to  the  department  278; 
item  ib;  presentation  of  the  resolution  of  thanks,  &c.  by 
deputation  of  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  279;  unable  to 
improve  his  victories  for  want  of  transports,  &c.  309; 
advances  on  Camargo3l0;  corres,  with  gen.  Worth  313 
— [see  war  with  Mexico] 

Tax  on  coal  80 

Tea,  British  ‘free  trade’  tariff  on  307 

Temperance  reform,  in  Vermont  32;  popular  vote  in 
state  of  N.  York  on  question  of  213;  in  Sweden  384 
Tennessee,  state — memorial  of  legis.  fovor.  of  naval 
depot  at  Memphis  6;  legis.  adjourn  20;  improve.  128; 
marble  in  144;  volunteers  202,  227,  238,  294;  banks  of, 
advance  funds  for  volunteers  202 

Texas,  state— ‘Union’  and  Nat.  Intel,  on  annexation 
of  4;  report  on  post  offices  and  post  routes  of,  printed  6, 
debate  in  French  chambers  relative  to  annex,  of  16,  25; 
first  stale  legis.  of,  assemble,  proceedings,  governor,  U. 
S.  senators,  valedictory  of  the  republic  of  20;  lieut.  go- 
vernor. judicial  appoint.,  emigration  to,  trade  of  Gal 
veston  37 ; appro,  for  improving  rivers  and  harbors  of  39; 
state  constitution  56;  cession  of  public  ports  and  proper- 
ty to  the  U-  States,  appointments,  congressional  election 
66;  senator  Houston  qualifies  and  takes  his  seat  69;  sena- 
tors from,  qualifies  ib',  Catholics  in  80;  ancient  province 
of  Louisiana  and  141;  general  orders  for  volunteers  199; 
gov.  Henderson  takes  command  and  proceeds  to  Mex- 
ican frontier  227, 259;  reaches  the  R.  Grande  272;  elec- 
tion, twenty-two  new  counties  259;  volunteers  294;  ex- 
change bills  of  354 

Theatre  Royal,  at  Quebec,  burnt,  dreadful  loss  of  life 

241 

Thiers,  M.,  speech  in  French  chambers  on  American 
affairs  26 

Thomasson,  Mr.  rep.,  on  river  and  harbor  bill  24 

Thornton,  capt.,  detachment  surprised,  surrender  180, 
214-5,  263;  requitted  3S4;  defence  386 

Thurman,  Mr.  rep.  135 

Thunder  storm,  terrific,  at  Birmingham,  &c.  5th  July 

321 

Tibbalts,  Mr.  rep.  7;  Oregon  jurisdiction  bill  114;  note 
to  Nat.  Intelligencer  301 

Tobacco — the  Cuba,  cultivated  in  Louisiana  21;Roth- 
childs’  speculation  144;  British  ‘free  trade’  tariff  on  307; 
trade  354;  in  France  371 — [see  trade  and  commerce] — 
[for  markets  see  last  page  respective  numbers] 

Todd,  col.  O.  S.,  minister  at  Russia,  agriculture  18 
Toombs,  Mr.  rep-,  on  contested  election  7 

Tornado  in  Mississippi  214 

TRADE  AND  COMMERCE— granary  of  the  west, 
auction  duties  21;  of  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  appro, 
for  western  waters,  Yankee  notions  sent  to  Europe,  ca- 
nal boats  37;  trade  in  dolls  38,  large  cargo,  white  grave' 


tiili  i-ennrior)  lio'iih  — T 7,.““““  "■*  "*°  shipped  to  England  80;  glass  127;  regula.  of  Peru  176; 

reported  112,116;  parties  marshalling  on  113;  pro-  ] petition  of  every  ' - -r  ” - •>- ! 


importer  of  Boston  against  the  proposed 


tariff,  its  opera,  on  307;  heavy  failure  in  London  321; 
Mexican  ports  opened  401;  congres.  book  trade  404; 
official  regulatoins  of  coffee  trade  with  Netherlands  404; 
frauds  in  trade  405 

— Trade,  of  Amsterdam  50;  of  Baltimore  38,  80,  228;  0f 
California  343;  of  Canada  228;  of  Galveston  37;  of  Hol- 
land 385;  lake  trade  38;  of  New  Orleans  240;  of  New 
York  21,  355;  of  Oregon  343;  of  the  Oronoko,  S.  Ame- 
rica 228;  Philadelphia  38;  Portland  144;  Rio  Grande 
296;  Santa  Fe  213,  281,  343;  St.  Louis  127,  144,  192 
— Texas  exchange  bills  ’ 354 

— Trade  in — coal  of  Pennsylvania  4,  37;  coffee  specu. 
bob;  fisheries  of  Marblehead  21;  grain,  crop  ot  U.  State* 
66;  of  Europe  67;  table  of  exports  of  123;  import,  into 
G.  Britain  124;  Indian  corn  144,  354— [see  corn  laws, 
fiour.  Indian  corn,  tyc.]— cotton,  ofS.  Africa  4;  of  B.  In- 
dia 21;  growth  of  ihe  U.  S.  22;  crop,  trade,  new  cotton 
355-  iron  4;  tee  37;  to  England,  Indian  corn  144;  lum- 
ber 36;  provisions  4,  51;  sugar  4;  tobacco,  Spanish,  grown 
in  Louisiana  21 ; specula  in  144,  354;  wool,  of  Buenos 
Ayres  3;  trade  21;  whale  fisheries  37;  Peruvian  decree 
176;  emigrant  and  passenger  statistics  355;  navigation, 
of  the  St.  Johns  36;  of  the  Ohio  37;  items  226;  Oronoko, 
S.  America  228;  Amer.  seamen,  registry  of  354;  ship 
building  127;  steamers,  Papin  4;  Amer.  steam  packets 
clipper  packets  steamers  226;  for  the  Oronoko  228 
—[see  last  page  of  each  number  for  business  circles,  mar- 
kets, prices,  exchanges,  money,  banks— see  imports,  ex- 
ports, flour,  grain ] 

Treasury  department— relative  to  report  on  the  tariff  1; 
report  on  deposites  69;  reply  relative  to  finances  for  war 
with  Mexico  247;  circular  to  collectors  relative  to  Mex- 
ico 258;  estimates  on  the  tariff  328;  circular  relative  to 
coffee  from  Netherlands  404 — [see  secretary  of  treasury] 
— [see  finances] 

Treasury  drafts  appear  in  Wall  street  400 

flYeasury  notes,  outstanding  80, 288,  &c.,  issue  of  new 

384,  416 

IVeasury  note  and  loan  bill  291;  passes  house  of  repre- 
sentatives 320;  debate  on,  in  senate,  Mr.  Evans,  Mr 
Calhoun  330 

Treaty  of  Washington,  debate  respecting  81;  call  for 
information  99;  Webster’s  speech  in  vindication  of  147 
Treaty  of  Paris  ol  1831,  communications  respecting 
decisions  under  j 33 

Treaty  with  China  j 32 

Treaty  with  Belgium  J39 

Treaty  with  G.  Britain— respecting  Oregon,  sent  to  U 
S.  senate  by  President  Polk  for  ratification,  yeas  and 
nays  on  ratifying  242— [see  Oregon] 

Treaty  making  power,  debate  in  senate  on  242 

Tribune,  (N.  York)  reporter  of,  expelled  house  of  re- 
presentatives 7 

Troy,  N.  Y..  bell  foundry  at  33 

Turkef— Dardannels  and  Bosphorus  opened  to  com- 
merce 17;  navy  of  IS;  a wedding  SO;  Sultana  and  Queen 
Victoria  275 

Twiggs,  col.,  report  of  battles  on  the  R.  Grande  250 

United  States,  ‘true  policy  of  the  republic’  195 

Urrea,  gen.  243 

Van  Dieman,  exiles  return  from  g; 

Van  Mess,  gen.,  obituary  32 

Vega,  gen.,  capture  of  195;  gen.  Taylor’s  general  or- 
der  197 

Venezuela,  steamers  on  the  Orinoco  226 

Vera  Cruz,  blockaded  by  our  squadron  228;  yellow  fe- 
ver  at  272 

Vermont,  state— temperance  question,  item  36;  whig 
convention,  G.  P.  Marsh  34Q 

Veto-of  the  river  and  harbor  bill  353;  president’s  rea- 
sons assigned  380;  of  the  French  spoliation  bill  369;  pre- 
sident s reasons  assigned  381 

Violation  of  confidence,  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  ca-e  131-2 
Vinton,  Mr.  rep.,  on  rules  6;  Oregon  juris,  bill  114 

Virginia,  state— legislature  adjourn,  education  19  214; 
first  newspaper  in  19;  Abbott  Lawrence  on  manf.  in  28 
62;  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  extension  act  32;  pn|j.’ 
tics,  electioneering,  items  36;  factories  48;  elect  144  172 
Visit  to  the  battle  fields  * * *276 

Volunteers— official  list  of,  called  for  from  the  stales 
respectiv.  1/6;  official  orders  as  to  organizing  the,  in  U. 
S.  service  181;  for  Mexican  frontier,  N.  Orleans  162-3- 
meeting  at  Baltimore,  at  Philadelphia,  reso.  of  legisla  of 
N.  York  17b;  requisition  for  30,090.  exclusive  of  those 
called  for  by  gen.  Taylor  and  gen.  Gaines  178;  dilficul- 
tie8  suggested  ib',  gen.  Gaines*  call  on  governor  of  Loui- 
siana for,  gov.  Jackson’s  general  orders,  Louisiana  legion 
promptly  respond;  gen.  Gaines’  authority  to  col.  Lewis 
public  spirit  and  activity  of  Louisiana  182;  requisitions’ 
upon  states  196;  response  of  Texas,  of  Kentucky  199 
200;  response  ol  Maryland  200 —pother  stales  as  promptin’- 
these  are  inserted  as  instances)— prompt  response  from 
the  people  of  the  states  202;  difficulties  in  organizing  the 
gen.  Cass’  call  for  informa,  as  to  requi.  for  212;  volun’ 
announced,  disaffection  of  the  dh-banded,  for  the  armv 
224;  Maryland  227;  difficulties,  St.  Louis  lemon  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  Tennessee,  Texas,  gov.  Henderson 
takes  the  field,  route  of  the  Indiana,  Ohio,  volunteer  of- 
ficers 229;  general  orders  directing  rendez.  of  the  several 
corps  265;  from  Tennessee,  Alabama,  for  Santa  Fe  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  a heroine,  Ohio,  memorial  of  militia 
officers  of  Baltimore  288;  appointment  of  officers  289- 
act  authorizing  volunteers,  N.  Hampshire,  Massaclm’ 
setts,  Connecticut  293;  N.  York,  Pennsylvania,  N Ca- 
rolina, Alabama,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  Texas,  payment  for  clothing,  Cas=itts  M 
Clay,  officers,  maj.  gen.  Butler  294;  gen.  Desha  295,  ad- 
ditional regiment  against  Santa  Fe  30J;  habeas  corpt-3 
case,  pay  and  allowance  to,  incidents  311 : Claiborn  r'i- 
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flemen,  proceedings  of  the  disbanded,  in  Louisiana,  Il- 
linois, proceedings  at  St.  Louis,  Iowa  volunteers,  their 
commander,  Missouri  volunteers,  their  officers,  freedom 
of  election  312;  Alabama  regiment  at  Mobile,  Baltimore 
battalion  arrive  at  Brazos,  N.  Carolina,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
313;  want  of  discipline  225;  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Balti- 
more battalion,  gen.  Thos.  Marshall,  gen.  Harmer,  Ohio 
quartermaster  326;  gov.  Ford  and  the,  of  Illinois,  relief 
to  families  of  326;  Georgia  expedition  to  Santa  Fe,  to 
California  327;  Louisiana,  deserters,  death  of  C.  J.  Mc- 
Nulty, S Carolina,  Ohio,  Indiana,  N.  York,  for  Califor- 
nia, for  Santa  Fe,  col.  Stevenson’s  expedition  344;  reply 
of  secretary  of  war  relative  to  authority  to  persons  to 
raise  344;  pay  of  353;  mounted  riflemen  and  Mormon 
infantry  for  California  352;  the  Mormon  334;  Kentucky 
mounted  men,  California  expedition  336;  disaffection  of 
disbanded,  difficulties  of  gen.  Taylor,  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  additional  regiment  for  Santa  Fe  organized, 
Mormons  reach  Fort  Leavenworth  400 — [see  C ulifor 
nia  expedition ] — letter  from  A-  Moses,  Ohio  regiment 
402;  account  of  musquitoes  403— [see  war  wit/t  Mexico ] 
W 

f Vabash  and  Erie  canal,  trade  3 

Walker,  Robert— {see  secretary  of  treasury ) 

Walker,  capt..  intrepidity  of  173-9,  ISO;  biog.  notice 
o!  201 ; item  263 

‘War  or  peace'— twith  G.  Britain)  clergy  of  N.  Hamp- 
shire 16,  33;  preparations  for  war  in  England  48-  (see 
Oregon,  G.  Britain ) 

War  with  Mexico— “army  of  occupation’’  take  post 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  numbers  and  position  of  respective 
force  112, 132;  Ampudia  enters  Matamoros,  correspon- 
dence, Gen.  Taylor,  deserters,  Col.  Cross  murdered, 
Gen.  Worth  resigns  132;  arrives  at  N.  Orleans,  rumors 
of  Mexicans  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  133  ;Lieut.  Porter 
and  three  men  killed,  Arista  supercedes  Ampudia  in 
corn'd.,  pacific  profes.,  Lieut.  Deas,  Col.  Cross;  Geu 
Taylor  notified  to  quit,  Mexicans  cross  the  R.  Grande, 
Mexican  schr.  Flirt  captured,  Airier,  consuls  at  Mata- 
moros and  Victoria  ordered  to  the  interior,  R.  Grande 
blockaded,  Gen.  Worth  and  Mr.  Slidell  arrive  at  Wash- 
ington 160;  President  Polk  recom.  war  mea?.,  his  re- 
quest for  men  and  money  promptly  voted  by  congress; 
yeas  and  nays  on  bill  recog  war,  war  measures  161; 
editorial  notice  of  prepa.,  prompt  move,  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas  161-2;  position  of  the  army  163;  president’s 
procla.  of  war,  act  of  congress  163;  votes  on  the  bill  re- 
cognising war,  Gen.  Taylor’s  requisition  foraddi.  forces, 
capt.  Catlett’s  letter  164;  accounts  by  steamer  Augusta, 
letter  from  col.  Fitzpatrick,  letter  to  a member  of  con- 
gress, letter  to  senator  Cameron,  all  repres.  the  army  in 
danger,  president’s  mes.  on  the  subject  165;  debate  in 
senate  166;  war  clause  on  insu.,  capt.  Thornton  s affair 
1«0;  killed  and  wounded  176;  Mex.  manf.  177;  campg., 
requi.  for  30,000  volun.,  our  com’ing.  generals,  Mexican 
com.  Arista,  Matamoros,  chaparral,  gen.  Taylor’s  camp, 
danger  in  passing  to  or  from  his  depot  at  Isabel,  mov’nt 
to  bring  up  sup.,  Mexican  batteries  at  Matamoros  bom- 
bard Ilfs  battery,  gen  Taylor  reaches  P.  Isabel,  prepares 
to  return  with  train  of  muni,  and  supplies,  capt  Walker 
reaches  him  with  accounts  from  the  fort,  allowing  him 
time  for  better  prepa.,  no  reinforc.  yet  arrived,  rumors 
and  exagg,  official  intel.  reaches  Washington,  ‘war  has 
actually  cornmen.’  let  er  from  Fort  Brown,  defences  at 
P.  Isabel  179;  surprize  and  surrender  of  col  Thornton’s 
coin.,  capt  Walker’s  detach  , general  orders,  tribute  to 
col  Cross,  first  victim  of  the  war,  Gilbert  Dudley  180 
—Debate  in  senate  on  bill  ‘for  prose,  of  the  war,’  yeas 
and  nays  on  an  amend,  proposed  190;  motion  to  strike 
out  preamble,  debated  191;  map  of  the  seat  of  war  193; 
road  from  Matamoros  to  Mexico,  health,  Mexican  pref., 
Paredes,  policy  of  our  republic,  capture  of  gen  Vega, 
requi.  on  the  states  for  volun. , gen  ff  aylor’s  official  letter 
from  P.  Isabel,  his  brief  note  of  the  battie  of  Palo  Alio, 
of  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  196;  his  general  or- 
ders, congratulatory,  &c.,  letter  on  his  return  from 
thence  to  P.  Isabel,  gen  Vega  forwarded  to  N.  Orleans 
arrival  of  reinforcements,  design  to  advance  297 

—Com  Conner’s  official  letters,  gen  Taylor’s  letter  from 
camp  opposite  Matamoros,  enclosing  gen  D’Ampudta’s 
letter  ot  12th  April,  summon,  him  to  quit  his  position  197; 
com  Conner’s  letter  to  the  sect,  of  navy,  P.  Isabel  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  9th  May  , ....  199 

Gen  Ampudia’s  procla.,  his  address  to  the  inhabitants 

of  the  frontier,  the  eagle  of  the  north,  notice  of  the  ma- 
nifesto 193;  president  Paredes'  manifesto  199 

—Specimens  of  state  move.,  gov  Henderson’s  (Texas) 
general  order  No.  1.,  prompt  meas.  in  Kentucky  ib\  gov 
Owsley’s  procla.,  his  letter  to  Louisville  legion,  to  gen 
Gaines,  to  sect,  of  war,  gov  Pratt’s  (Md.)  procla.  and 
general  orders,  (similar  official  proceed,  in  other  states,) 
successors  of  the  ’old  Maryland  line’  in  the  field  200; 
Ringgold,  Ridgely,  May,  Walker  201;  volun.  spirit  in 

the  states  . 202 

—Gen  Taylor’s  official  account  of  the  campaign  to  gen 
Gaines,  expedi.  against  Barita  202;  gen  Taylor  returns 
to  Fori  Brown,  volun.  reach  Brazos,  items,  maj  Beall’s 
letter  203;  French  notions 210;  the  ‘Union’  announ.  the 
design  of  govt,  to  take,  and  to  hold  California  310;  inci- 
dents of  the  campaign,  Barita  taken,  Matamoros  taken, 
Mexican  bravery,  the  killed  and  wounded,  col  McIntosh, 
capt  Page,  capt  Thornton's  recon.,  expedi.  against  Santa 
fe,  specula,  as  to  gen  Scott  taking  corn’d.  214;  further 
details  of  the  battles  on  the  R.  Grande  215-6;  Mexican 
account  of  incidents  to  30th  April,  bombard,  of  Fort 
Brown  217;  debate  in  senate  as  to  finances  for  the  war, 
&c.,  public  journals  on  finances  224 

—Debate  in  senate  rela.  to  gen  Gaines,  &c.  224;  gen 
Gaines’  case  224,  231;  court  of  inquiry  ordered  273 
—Disbanded  volun.,  gen  Tayloi’s  official  report  received 
225;  Vera  C-ruz  block.,  Santa  Anna,  Paredes,  animosity 


against  U.  States,  Mexican  clergy  refuse  funds,  Mexi- 
can account  of  casualties  in  the  late  battles,  patriotic  ef- 
fusions of  their  journals!  negotiations,  funds  of  the  cler- 
gy inadequate,  expedi.  against  Santa  Fe,  opera,  of  the 
army  on  the  R.  Grande  228;  a party  of  Americans  taken 
and  barbarously  treated  between  Point  Isabel  and  Cor- 
pus Christi  228;  treaty  with  the  Indians,  items229;  Mex 
ican  account  of  inci.  from  1st  to  5th  May,  of  their  own 
Inssi5;  expenses  ot  the  war  240;  various  items,  captain 
Freinont  attacks  California  240 

— Official  reports  of  the  battles  of  8th  and  9th  May  249; 
of  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown  254;  of  taking  of  Mata- 
moros, com  Conner’s  instruc.  255;  mr  Webster  on  me- 
diation, our  motto,  ‘millions  for  justice,  for  conquest, 
not  a cent,’  the  ‘S.  American  and  Mexican  Association’ 
memorial  to  British  ministers,  soliciting  their  mediation 
for  peace.  258 

— Article  in  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  reviewing 
'he  campaign,  noticed  261;  the  said  article  266 

— Expedi.  against  Santa  Fe,  route  to  Santa  Fe  281;  for- 
midable force  organizing  262 

— Col  Wilson  marches  against  Reynoso,  gen  Taylor’s 

letter  comp,  of  want  of  trans.,  and  the  large  body  of 
volun.  beyond  what  he  had  asked  for,  whose  services  he 
could  avail  of  262;  capt  Walker,  specula,  on  the  camp., 
position  of  the  army,  capt  Thornton,  chaparral  describ- 
ed, letters  from  ‘the  corporal,’  gen  Taylor’s  letter  of 
22d  April  to  gen  Arista,  relative  to  blockade  of  the  R. 
Grande  263;  incidents  of  the  late  battles,  May’s  charge, 
Jordan,  Palo  Alto  after  the  battle  264;  general  orders, 
disbanding  volun.  corps,  Arista’s  official  report  of  the 
battles  of  8th  and  9th  May,  Mexican  loss,  route  from 
Matamoros  to  Monterey  and  Saltillo  described,  move- 
ment of  the  Mexicans  265;  Reynoso  taken,  gov  Hender- 
son reaches  R.  Grande,  the  Tuscaroras  272;  march  on 
Barita,  capt  McCulloch’s  expedition,  deaths  273 

— Reported  dispute  between  Arista  and  Ampudia,  Yu- 
catan declares  independence,  revolt!,  in  favor  of  Santa 
Anna  and  federalism  at  Jalisco  373;  Mexican  plan  of 
campaign  277 

— A plea  for  peace  274;  various  incidents  of  the  late 
battles,  the  field  after  battle,  &c.  276-7;  Marylanders, 
the  wounded,  lieut  Porter,  hospitals  278 

— Letter  from  St.  Louis,  ‘Mexican  fighting,’  gen  Vega, 
Rio  Grande  deer  278 

—Gen.  Taylor’s  letter,  gen  Arista’s  address  to  U.  States 
soldiers  279 

— Official  estimates  of  men  and  money  requisite  for  the 
war,  estimates  of  the  quartermaster  general  and  secre- 
tary of  the  navy  280;  officers  arrive  from  the  seat  of 
war,  death  of  captain  Page,  depot  at  Galveston,  major 
Fauntleroy,  bibles  289;  affair  of  the  St.  Marys,  a.  of  w. 
with  Tampico  fort  290 

— C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  report  as  to  cause  of  the  war  291; 
loan  and  treasury  note  bill  ib;  act  authoriz  50,000  vo- 
lunteers 293;  ceremony  of  surren.  Matamoros  295;  re- 
conoitre,  after  Arista,  miscel.  items,  deaths,  capl  Page 
and  gen  Vega,  trophies  of  the  war,  flag  of  the  Tampico 
guards,  treatment  of  prisoners.  Arista’s  official  account 
of  killed  and  wounded,  &c.,  his  account  of  evacuation 
of  Matamoros  296 

— Mediation  urged  on  the  British  govt.,  lord  Aberdeen's 

reply,  French  article  on  304;  media,  proffered,  negotia. 
suggested,  French  papers  urge  necessity  of  interfer.  336; 
president’s  confidential  message  on  the  subject  of  media. 
375,  384;  remarks  of  the  journals,  announce,  in  Swiss 
diet  respecting  386 

—Withdrawing  troops  from  our  Indian  frontiers,  leave 
them  exposed  to  outbreaks,  volun.  reach  the  R.  Grande 
305;  rank  and  file  in  the  late  battles  306;  gen  Taylor  for 
want  of  transports  and  supplies,  unable  to  improve  his 
victories,  inundated  by  volunteers  of  whose  services  he 
cannot  avail  309;  the  Neva,  advance  on  Camargo,  pos- 
ture of  affairs  on  the  R.  Grande  311;  divisions  advance 
on  San  Antonio  and  Santa  Fe  327;  Mormon  infantry, 
mounted  volun.  352;  Santa  Fe  expedi.  organiz.,  volun 
choose  officers,  artilery  expected.  Mormon  recruits  roach 
Fort  Leavenworth  400;  progress  402-3,  416 

— Gen.  Wool’s  movement  on  Chihuahua  327;  his  force, 
supplies,  wagons,  col  Churchill  403 

—Expedition  fitting  at  N.  York  against  California  via 
Cape  Horn  311,327,  416 

— Energetic  measures,  posture  of  affairs,  Santa  Anna 

about  to  embark  for  Mexico,  European  powers  indis- 
posed to  take  part  in  the  war  324;  Mexican  move.,  gales, 
items,  col  Jesup  and  quartermaster’s  move.,  letter  of  H. 
Whiting,  route  to  the  interior  of  Mexico  325;  various 
items  of  operation  336;  gen  Taylor  still  detained  for 
want  of  transports,  roads  impassable,  capt  Walker’s 
scout  towards  Monterey,  crops,  business  352 

— Rumors  respect,  import  of  President  Polk’s  confiden- 
tial message  to  the  senate  propos.  negoti.  353,  387;  exe- 
cutive message,  asking  $2,000,000  for  use  in  negotiating 
a peace,  remarks  of  the  public  journals  373-4;  injunc. 
of  secrecy  removed,  accom.  doc.  384;  remarks  385;  se- 
cret proceedings  of  senate,  documents  387;  letter  of  sec. 
of  state  to  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  propos- 
ing to  open  negotia.,  proceedings  in  the  senate  theron, 
instructions  to  com  Conner  388 

— Nashville  Union’s  corres.  on  the  campaign,  Camargo 
taken,  wagons  purchased  and  contracted  for  in  Atlan- 
tic states,  expenses  of  the  war  368;  disting,  officers,  the 
mortally  wounded  i&;  volun.  return,  various  items  371; 
general  orders  dischg.  volunteers,  remarks  of  N.  Orleans 
papers,  inci.  of  the  late  battles,  Maryland  Line,  fencing 
Irishman,  veteran  of  Napoleon  272;  subalterns,  major 
E.  Kirby,  heroine  of  Fort  Brown  373;  capt  Thornton’s 
case,  Kentucky  mounted  regiment  386;  baggage  wagons 
387 ; dissalis.  of  disban.  volun.,  embarrss.  of  gen  Taylor, 
and  of  sec.  of  war,  troops  reach  the  R.  Grande,  sup. 
urged  forward  to  enable  to  advance,  wagons,  rations  en 


route,  mules  at  last  contracted  for  in  Mexico,  Texas 
Rangers  from  San  Antonio  de  Bexar  cross  the  Rio 
Grande,  pass  through  Meir  and  reach  Camargo,  conlr. 
for  mules  being  obtained,  notwith.  the  inadeq.  of  the 
wagon  train,  gen  Taylor  orders  his  forces  on  to  Camargo 
400;  leaves  Matamoros  for  that  place,  proba.  of  reach. 
Monterey  in  Sept.,  health  ot  his  army,  gov  Yell’s  letter, 
Arkansas  volunteers  415 

— Pronunci.  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  at  Vera  Cruz,  he 
embarks  from  Cuba,  steamer  Princeton  despatched  ex- 
press for  Pensacola,  prog,  of  the  messen.  bearing  Prest. 
Polk’s  overtures  to  Mexico  401;  mr  Slidell’s  mission  to 
Cuba  ib 

— Promotions  and  appointments  for  distinguished  servi- 
ces in  the  campaign  386 

Warehouse  system,  characterized,  bill  passes  both  hous- 
es 305;  its  operation  355;  the  law  383;  circular  of  in- 
structions 387 

Washington,  gen.  George,  equestrian  statue  proposed 
6;  letter  from  76 

Weather,  snow  storm  16;  spring  freshet  34;  in  Eng- 
land 369,  416 — [see  last  page  respective  numbers] 

Weber's  lithography  144 

Webster,  senator — president’s  reply  to  Ingersoll’s  call 
respecting  secret  service  money  000;  on  Oregon  notice 
resolution  8,  9,  23,  69,70,  84;  call  for  corres.  relative  to 
Oregon  54;  on  the  treaty  of  Washington,  C.  J.  Inger- 
soll’s accusation  of  81;  notices  C.  J.  Ingersoll  85,113; 
reception  at  Boston,  Ingersoll’s  new  accusation  131;  In- 
gersoll’s  remarks  168;  and  call  for  report,  debate  thereon 
169;  Ingersoll’s  personal  explanations,  debate  and  pro- 
ceedings 172;  committee  of  enquiry  appointed  173;  re- 
port of  the  committee  247;  on  call  for  Oregon  corree. 
99;  speech  in  vindication  of  treaty  of  Washington  147; 
on  finances  for  war  with  Mexico  224;  on  expenses  of 
tile  war  240;  on  British  mediation,  on  California  257; 
speech  on  national  finances  259;  on  miner’s  memorial 
329;  speech  on  the  tariff  357 

Webster,  capt.  343 

Wentworth,  Mr.  rep.,  on  river  and  harbor  bill  24 
Westcolt,  senator  22;  U.  S.  court  54jon  lngersoU’s  ac- 
cusation of  Webster  113;  on  granting  lands  to  Michi- 
gan, on  postponement  of  Oregon  territorial  bill  177;  on 
war  with  Mexico  188;  on  Oregon  jurisdiction  bill  219, 
220;  on  treasury  note  and  loan  bill  332 

West  Indies,  sugar  crop  of  Jamaica  4 — [see  Cuba, 
Hayti , 4-c.] 

Western  stales,  pork  trade,  granary  21 

Welmore,  tom.,  navy  agent,  N.  Y.,  obituary  404 
Whale  fisheries  33;  shoal  of  whales  in  the  Chesapeake, 
a whaling  voyage  64;  Peruvian  decree  176 

Wheat— granary,  the  western  states  21;  culture  of 
Black  Sea  spring  wheat  32;  at  Philadelphia  38;  crop  of 
the  U.  States  and  of  Europe  67;  table  ol  exports  of  123; 
table  of  imports  into  G Britain  of  124;  prices  in  Europe 
125;  crop  288 — [see  grain — see  last  page  each  number] 
Wheaton , minister,  takes  leave  of  Berlin  385 

Wheeling,  trade  of  37 

While  lead , effect  of  tariff  on  363 

Wick,  Mr.  letter  from  300 

Wine,  British  ‘free  trade’  tariff  on  307 

Winlhrop,  Mr.  rep.,  on  Ingorsoli’s  accusation  of  Web- 
ster 81;  on  his  new  accusation  101;  personal  explana- 
tion 102,  170,  174 

Woodbridge,  senator,  land  for  Michigan  imp.  22,  134 
Woodward,  Mr.  rep.,  Oregon  territorial  bill  102 
Wool — manufactures  in  Massachusetts  32;  imports 
and  exports  21;  effect  of  tariff  on  307;  item  370;  Oregon 
wool  in  India  385 

Worth,  gen.  178,  212;  resignation,  correspondence 
with  gen.  Taylor  313;  reaches  Washington,  resignation 
withdrawn,  returns  to  his  command 
Y 

‘ Yankee  notions'  in  England  37 

Yancey,  Mr.  rep.,  on  river  and  harbor  bill  24;  on  In- 
gersoll’s  accusation  of  Webster  81,  101;  personal  expla- 
nation 102,  171 

Yeas  and  nays  in  senate — on  Oregon  notice  res.  97, 
113;  call  for  Oregon  corres.  100;  on  Mr.  Allen’s  amend, 
to  Oregon  res.,  on  Mr.  Breese’s  amend.,  on  concurring 
in  house  amend.  114;  on  Oregon  res.  117;  on  striking 
out  and  inserting  a clause  in  Mexican  war  bill  190;  on 
striking  out  ib-,  on  striking  out  pream.  161;  on  amend, 
war  bill,  on  passing  said  bill  161;  on  ratifying  Oregon 
treaty  241;  on  making  tariff  bill  prder  of  a certain  day 
303;  on  postponing  question  on  said  bill  306;  on  passing 
said  bill  , 301 

Yeas  and  nays  in  house  of  representatives — on  passing 
Cumberland  road  bill  86;  on  lngersoH’s  call,  Webster’s 
case  101;  on  Oregon  juris,  bill  134;  on  Oregon  notice 
res.  135;  on  ‘recognizing’ war  with  Mexico  164;  on  va- 
rious motions  relating  to  the  tariff  hill  300;  on  said  bill 
301;  on  final  passage  of  said  bill  309;  on  bill  for  gradu- 
ating price  ol  public  lands  305;  on  questions  relative  to 
two  million  loan  bill,  in  secret  session  888,  389 

Yellow  fever  at  Vera  Cruz  272,  400 

Yucatan — refuses  to  acknowledge  Paredes,  hoists  flag 
of  independence,  commissioners  to  U.  States  16;  de- 
clares independence  273;  Geo.  W.  Dixon’s  demon.  304 
Yulee,  senator,  Florida’s  surplus  revenue  56 
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FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 


The  room  which  is  devoted  in  this  nu  mber  to  the  inter- 
esting debate  now  going  on  in  the  United  Stales  senate, 
could  not  be  so  well  appropriated  in  any  other  wav. — 
The  general  discussion  which  took  place  on  the  26;h 
ult.,  was  by  far  the  most  imeres'ing  that  has  occurred 
during  the  present  session  of  congress.  To  it  we  reler 
our  readers  tor  the  latest  and  most  authentic  views  in 
regard  to  our  foreign  relat'ons.  Since  that  debate,  the 
difficulties  tn  relation  to  the  Oregon  dispute,  ns  well  as 
to  our  relations  with  Mexico,  have  loomed  up  lirgely, 
and  now  again  look  quite  as  formidable. — nav  m me  so, 
than  before  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  with  "her  freight 
of  free  trade  exultation' and  fair  promises.  It  is  lime 
we  had  another  arrival  of  pacific  assurances,  or  else  who 
knows  but  that  the  first  step  towards  preparations  for 
defence  — that  is,  to  look  about  for  the  ways  and  means. 
the  funds  requisite  to  meet  such  a possible  event  as  a 
war,  growing  out  of  our  determination  to  ex'end  exclu 
sive  jurisdiction  over  tile  whole  of  Oreg  »n.  may  become 
a subject  for  legislation, — ii  not  of  executive  considera- 
tion. 

The  giving  of  the  one  year’s  notice  to  Great  Britain, 
in  itselfought  not  to  be  deemed  an  unfriendly  measure — 
and  especially  il  accompanied  with  suggestions  for  a 
re  ewal  of  negotiations.  Botany  ulterior  measures,  such 
as  the  president  recommended  in  Lis  annual  message 
as  expedient  io  be  adapted  with  a view  to  exclusive  ju- 
risdiction over  ihe  territory  in  dispute, — and  which  con- 
stitute in  fact  the  main  object  for  giving  the  notice,— 
and  without  which  object  tilings  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  left  as  they  were,  any  such  ulterior  enact- 
ments, will,  it  is  seriously  apprehended,  precipitate  the 
country  into  a war,  and  that  too,  without  our  being  al 
lowed  the  advantage  of  the  twelve  months  notice.’  On 
receiving  the  notice,  it  is  every  way  probable  that  the 
British  government  would  forthwith  enquire  what  our 
government  designed, — whether  they  designed  to  attempt 
to  exclude  them  from  the  territory  they  now  claim  and 
partially  occupy  in  Oregon? 

We  should  be  ready  for  prompt  action — as  well  as  for 
reply  to  that  question. 

The  responsibility  of  provoking  this  question  without 
being  ready  to  meet  the  contingency  which  it  is  more  than 
probable  would  ensue,  is  of  the  most  set  ions  import — 
and  we  fervently  hope  will  not  be  incurred  without  grave 
consideration — and  imperious  necessity. 

The  question,  whether  the  president  designs  that  the 
ulterior  measures  alluded  to,  should  follow  the  giving  of 
the  notice,  we  consider  as  decided.  He  distinctly  re 
commended  that  congress  shall  follow  the  notice  by  such 
enactments.  Congress  would  probably  leave  the  presi- 
dent in  a dilemma  which  lie  would  have  avoided,  and 
one  for  winch  lie  ought  not  to  be  held  to  a strict  account- 
ability, if  they  direct  him  to  give  the  notice — and  yet  re- 
fuse to  toe  the  mark  of  asserting  and  maintaining  our 
right  to  the  territory  which  had  been  in  dispute.  °Such 
a predicament  would  be  anything  hut  comlortable  for  a 
high  minded  executive  officer. 


NATION  a I,  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

James  L.  Edwards,  comiimioner  of  pensions, 
to  take  effect  from  and  after  the  3d  of  March  next, 
when  his  present  commission  will  expire. 

Consuls.  William  Crosby,  of  Ohio,  lo  be  consul 
for  the  port  ol  Talcahuanu,  in  Chili,  in  place  of  Paul 
H.  Delano,  recalled. 

Cha'  les  Sherwood,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the 
port  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in  place  of  John  L.  Pay- 
son,  recalled. 

Henry  G.  Hubbard,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the 
port  of  St.  Johns,  in  the  island  ol  Puerto  Rico,  in 
place  of  O.  S.  Morse,  recalled. 

Thomas  N.  Carr,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the 
empire  or  Morocco,  in  place  of  John  F.  Mullowny, 
recalled. 

Nicholas  B.  Bojle,  of  Washington,  consul  for 
Fort  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  place  of 
Obadiah  Rich,  resigned. 

John  F.  Bacon,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the  port 
of  Nassau,  in  the  Island  ol  New  Providence,  in  place 
of  Timothy  Darling,  recalled. 

John  W.  Holding,  of  Maryland,  consul  for  the 
port  of  San  Jago  de  Cuba,  iu  the  place  of  James  J. 
Wright,  deceased. 

Ramon  L.  Sanchez,  of  Florida,  consul  for  the 
port  of  Car.hagena,  in  New  Granada,  in  place  of 
Samuel  H.  Kneass,  resigned. 

Josepu  Cowdin,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the  port 
of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  in  place  of  Thomas  Mc- 
Guire, recalled. 

Vel.  XX— Si*.  1. 


Nicholas  Browne,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the 
city  of  Rome,  in  place  of  George  W.  Greene,  re- 
called. 

Joel  Turill,  of  New  York,  consul  for  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  in  place  of  Alexander  Abell,  recalled. 

George  P.  Manouvrier,  of  Louisiana,  consul  for 
the  port  of  Pernambuco,  in  place  of  G.  T.  Snow  re- 
called. 

Thomas  McGuire,  of  Ohio,  consul  for  the  port  of 
Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  in  place  of  John  C.  Pedrick,  re- 
signed. 

Francis  V.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for  the 
port  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  in  the  republic  of 
Guatemala. 

Austin  E.  Wing,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  of  Michigan,  in  place  of  L.  S.  Hum- 
phrey, resigned. 

Navy  officers.  Henry  L.  Chipman,  lieut.  in  the 
navy  from  the  13th  day  of  April,  1845,  at  which 
time  he  was  promoted  to  fill  a vacancy  created  by 
the  dismission  of  lieutenant  Wiliiam  D.  Hurst. 

Henry  O.  Mayo  and  John  Rudenstein,  assistant 
surgeons  in  the  navy,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by 
the  promotion  of  David  Harlan,  and  the  resignalion 
of  assistant  surgeon  Joshua  Huntington. 

Land  officers.  Amzi  L.  Wheeler,  receiver  of  pub 
lie  moneys  for  ttie  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at 
Winamac,  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  in  the  place  of 
Jeremiah  Grover,  whose  commission  expired. 

Nathaniel  Bolton,  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Indianapolis, 
in  the  state  of  Indiana,  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
March,  1846,  in  the  place  of  David  V.  Cully,  whose 
term  of  office  will  then  expire. 

Officers  of  the  customs.  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence, 
collector  of  the  customs  for  the  district  of  N.  York, 
vice  Cornelius  P.  Van  Ness,  resigned. 

Simuel  Jones  Willis,  appraiser  of  merchandise 
for  the  port  of  New  York,  vice  Amos  Palmer,  re- 
moved. 

Ctiaries  Parker,  surveyor  and  inspector  of  Ihe  re- 
venue for  the  port  of  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  vice 
George  Hudson,  removed. 

. Attorneys , marshals , 8fc.  Robert  C.  Nicholas,  at- 
torney of  the  U.  States  for  the  eastern  district  of 
V irginia. 

Edward  Johnson,  attorney  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
district  of  Iowa,  vice  John  G.  Deshler,  removed. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  marshal  for  the  southern  district 
of  Mississippi,  vice  Anderson  Miller,  removed. 

Daniel  A.  Robertson,  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Ohio,  vice  John  McElvain,  removed . 

William  F.  Wagner,  marshal  for  Ihe  district  of 
Louisiana,  vice  Algernon  S.  Robertson,  removed. 

Gideon  S.  Bailey,  marshal  for  the  district  of  Iowa 
vice  Isaac  Lefflnr,  temoved.  i 

Cyras  Barton,  marshal  for  the  district  of  New 
Hampshire,  vice  Israel  W.  Kelley,  whose  commis- 
sion had  expired. 

Arthur  R.  Cruzier,  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  vice  Richard  M.  Woods,  de 
ceased. 

Abel  C.  Pepper,  marshal  for  the  district  of  Indiana, 
vice  Robert  Hanna,  whose  commission  had  expired. 

James  G.  Lyon,  marshal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Alabama,  vice  William  Annistead  removed. 

Alexander  Porter,  marshal  for  the  district  of  De- 
laware, vice  John  McClung,  resigned. 

Walter  S.  Burgess,  attorney  of  the  U.  Slates,  for 
the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  vice  Richard  VV.  Green, 
removed. 

John  Norvell,  attorney  of  the  U.  States  for  the 
district  of  Michigan,  vice  George  C.  Bales,  resigned. 

Eli  Moore,  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York,  vice  Silas  M.  Stiiwell,  removed. 

John  Catlin,  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Wiscon 
sin,  vice  George  R.  C.  Floyd,  removed. 

William  A.  Richmond,  of  Michigan,  to  be  Indian 
agent  for  the  agency  of  Michilimackinac,  vice  Robl. 
Stewart,  removed. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Secretary  Walker’s  report  on  the  tariff. — 
The  Washington  Union  in  referring  to  the  article 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last  from  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  on  page  416,  says — “We  rely  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  Mr.  Pakenham  was  not  in  Mr.  Wal- 
ker’s  room  for  some  dajs  before  or  after  sending  in 
his  report,  or  at  that  time;  that  Mr.  P.  never  at  any- 
time received  any  copy  of  the  report  from  Mr.  W. 


that  Mr.  P.  had  no  copy  until  after  the  report  was 
printed  and  distributed  in  the  "Union."  * * * 

“We  say  further  that  Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  P.  have 
never  had  any  conversation  about  Oregon;  and  that 
Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  P.  have  never  had  any  negotiation 
about  the  taiiff;  that  as  early  as  last  spring  Mr.  W. 
expressed  to  Mr.  P.  the  hope  that  Great  Britain 
would  repeal  her  duties  upon  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts and  provisions,  and  especially  upon  Indian 
corn.  And  this  is  all  that  has  passed  between  them.” 
Tiie  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  in  his  letter  of  the  1st  instant,  notices  the 

above  contradiction  of  the  Union,  at  some  length 

Disposed  to  make  the  amende  honorable  if  he  had 
been  in  error  in  what  he  had  stated — he  says — “1 
went  to  see  the  gentleman  to-day  who  gave  the  in- 
formation that  l have  published  in  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Pakenham  obtained  his  first 
copy  of  the  report,  and  called  his  attention  to  the 
organ’s  denial  of  its  truth.  That  gentleman  replied: 
“It  is  true,  nevertheless.  Mr.  Walker  himself  told 
me  that  he  gave  Mr.  Pakenham  the  first  printed 
copy  that  he  had  of  his  report,  which  was  lying  on 
his  table  in  his  room  when  Mr.  Pakenham  visited 
him.  And  not  only  so,  but  Mr.  Pakenham  has  told 
me  the  same  thing.”  “Such  wa9  the  declaration  of 
my  informant.  He  is  acquainted  both  with  Mr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Pakenham — and  is  far  from  being  a 
whig.  He  may  possibly  speak  on  this  subject  him- 
self. It  was  upon  his  authority,  who  said  he  had 
just  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Walker,  that  1 made 
the  statement — which,  by  the  way,  I probably  should 
not  have  made,  if  I had  not  seen  in  the  general  sum- 
mary of  the  foreign  news  by  the  Cambria  the  an- 
nouncement that  Mr.  Walker’s  report  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  minister  long  before  it  was 
sent  into  the  proper  committee  of  the  American 
congress.” 

The  Mexican  indemnity.  The  president  a few 
days  since  transmitted  to  congress  a communication 
accompanied  by  the  recent  correspondence  in  re- 
ference to  the  Mexican  indemnities,  which  consisted 
of  thirty-four  letters,  and  is  very  voluminous.  The 
substance  of  them  is  given  by  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  in  a brief 
summary.  It  appears  that  in  November,  1845,  Mr. 
Buchanan  wrote  to  Mr.  Slidell  to  learn  the  facts  in 
regard  to  the  two  indemnities  of  April  and  July, 
1843.  Mr.  Voss  said  that  he  had,  at  the  critical 
moment  in  the  affairs  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  Paredes,  given  him  a receipt  on  the  27 1 h of 
August,  1844,  (or  the  amount  of  the  indemnity, — 
say  $275,500.  The  house  of  T.  Jenisson  & Co.  (an 
English  house),  had  contracts  to  a large  amount 
with  the  Mexican  government,  and  was  responsible. 
With  this  house  the  Mexican  government  made  an 
agreement  on  the  25th  August,  ’44,  to  pay  the  two 
indemnities,  and  to  allow  them  1£  per  cent,  interest 
per  month  on  the  amount,  and  give  them  orders  on 
various  sources  for  $350,000  lo  $400,000,  out  of 
which  they  were  to  reimburse  themselves.  The 
money  no  doubt,  from  the  connection  of  the  parties, 
went  .to  assist  Santa  Anna  in  the  revolution  against 
gen.  Paredes, — Voss,  Hargouse  and  Tregarez  being 
parlizans  in  the  revolution  with  Santa  Anna.  Gen. 
Paredes  succeeded  in  putting  Santa  Anna  out  of 
power,  and  the  speculation  of  Voss  and  Jenisson  & 
Co.  failed.  Then,  on  or  about  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1841,  Mr.  Voss  gives  another  receipt  for  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  commit  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment for  the  payment  of  the  amount  lo  the  U. 
Slates.  But  the  Mexican  congress  refuses  to  allow 
this,  and  refuses  to  annul  the  transaction  with  Voss 
and  T.  Jenisson  & Co.  of  the  25th  and  27th  August, 
1844;  and  now,  Mr.  Slidell  insists  in  his  letter  to  T. 
Jenisson  &Co.  that  they  ought  lo  pay.  The  question 
is  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States 
ought  immediately  to  pay  the  claimants  all  their  in- 
demnity. [JViw  York  True  Sun. 

Lake  Superior  copper  and  silver  mine*.  From 
the  Pittsburg  Gazelle.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a letter  of  the  6th  January,  written  by  a prac- 
tical Cornish  miner  of  great  experience — the  cap- 
tain of  the  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eagle  River, 
belonging  to  the  Pittsburg  and  Boston  Copper  Harbor 
Mining  Company,  addressed  to  the  treasurer  of  that 
company,  residing  in  this  city. 

“Since  1 last  wrote  you,  the  most  astonishing  pros- 
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pect  has  opened  upon  us  suddenly  here,  that  per- 
haps ever  chanced  the  most  romantic  adventurer 
after  mineral  wealth!  If  present  qualities  and  quan- 
tities of  ore  continue,  we  have  here  fallen  in  with 
the  richest  silver  mine  perhaps  in  the  world;  and  in 
copper  never  exceeded.  It  now  so  far  surpasses 
any  thing  that  perhaps  you  or  I ever  saw  or  heard  of 
in  the  legends  of  mining,  that  for  curiosity’s  sake 
alone,  I should  think  it  worth  a journey  to  witness 
what  nature  has  done  so  near  the  surface,  particular- 
ly in  the  silver  line.  Yesterday  1 barrelled  up  1,772 
lbs.  and  to-day  1,400  lbs.  silver  ore  with  the  labor  of 
one  man  and  got  it  out  likewise.  Last  month  got  out 
55  tons  of  raw  ore,  making  in  all  145  tons.” 

As  confirmatory  of  the  above,  and  as  exhibiting 
the  extraordinary  richness  and  great  value  of  the 
Lake  Superior  Mines,  we  take  ,lhe  following  from 
the  Detroit  Advertiser  of  February  12. 

Messrs.  Editors — You  will  confer  a favor  on  the 
large  number  of  your  fellow  citizens  of  this  and 
other  states,  who  have  invested  in  mining  operations 
on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  give  in- 
formation of  the  resources  of  Michigan,  by  publish- 
ing the  following  extracts  from  letters  received  in 
this  city  by  the  last  mail  from  Copper  Harbor. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Joshua  Childs,  dated  Jan. 
6,  1846,  Copper  Falls,  to  E.  P.  Hastings  & Co.  De- 
troit— “It  (vein  No.  5,  Copper  Falls),  is  very  rich  at 
present,  more  so  than  it  has  ever  been.  I have  lately 
obtained  from  the  vein  masses  of  pure  copper,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  twenty  pounds.  At  present  there  is 
a mass  of  pure  copper,  and  from  the  portion  which 
is  exposed,  1 think  it  will  weigh  several  hundred 
pounds.  A side  vein  or  sheet  of  native  copper  has 
also  come  in,  which  is,  in  one  place,  about  half  an 
inch  thick  and  a foot  in  length,  and  as  I sink  the 
shaft,  enlarges.  The  different  veins  now  being  work- 
ed appear  to  be  doing  well.  The  Boston  and  Pitts- 
burg company  have  met  with  great  success.  Their 
vein  at  the  Bluffs,  back  of  the  Eagle  River  works, 
have  improved  very  much.  They  have  obtained  a 
mass  of  copper  nearly  pure,  from  the  vein  containing 
a great  deal  of  silver,  weighing  about  1,700  lbs.  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  it  and  1 must  say,  they  are 
the  richest  m silver  I have  ever  seen.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Columbus  C.  Douglass, 
superintendant  of  the  Lake  Superior  company  and 
late  assistant  state  geologist,  under  Dr.  Houghton, 
dated  Eagle  river,  January  5ih,  1846 — directed  to 
E.  P.  Hastings  &Co.  Detroit: — “The  mines  are  look- 
ing tolerably  well  at  present;  and  we  (Lake  Superior 
company),  are  taking  out  a considerable  quantity  of 
shot  copper,  and  some  of  the  lich  silver  rock.  At 
the  Copper  Falls  Company’s  works,  they  are  taking 
out  some  of  the  copper  on  the  lake.  They  are  now 
getting  out  a mass  that  will  weigh  over  a ton.  The 
Pittsburgh  and  Boston  company,  back  on  the  bluffs, 
are  getting  out  the  richest  silver  mineral  of  any  in 
the  country.  Sprague’s  prospects  (Eagle  Harbor 
company),  are  again  improving.  In  fact,  I see  no- 
thing about  any  of  the  diggings  that  looks  discou- 
raging. Bacon’s  (North  American  company),  pros- 
pect is  good,  and  they  have  found  one  of  the  finest 
looking  veins  in  the  country  on  the  Albion  location. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Columbus  C.  Douglass  to 
Bela  Hubbard,  esq.  Detroit,  dated  Eagle  River,  Jan. 

8,  1846 — “All  things  are  moving  on  prosperously  in 
the  mining  district,  and  the  recent  developments  on 
the  bluffs  give  much  additional  value  to  the  locations 
lying  back  in  the  interior  of  the  point.  At  the 
Pittsburg  works  they  are  now  getting  out  rock  as 
richly  impregnated  with  silver  as  almost  any  rock 
you  saw  last  season,  w hen  here,  was  with  copper.  1 
have  seen  some  lumps  of  silver  bigger  than  your 
thumb.  We  are  also  geling  out  some  rich  silver 
rock.  If  these  things  only  bold  out  the  value  of  this 
country  is  only  beginning  to  be  seen. 

Bacon  is  now  getting  out  some  rich  copper,  and 
his  prospects  are  very  flattering.  He  is  only  working 
half  a mile  west  of  the  Pittsburg  works,  and  both 
veins  are  the  same  in  appearance  as  far  as  Bacon 
has  uncovered  his.  He  has  not  uncovered  as  low 
down  as  where  the  rich  silver  is  found  on  the  other 


&c.  The  vessels  are  to  be  of  not  less  than  1,400 
tons  burthen,  and  they  are  to  make  their  voyages 
with  speed  not  less  than  that  of  the  Cunard  line.— 
The  arrangements  for  building  are  in  active  pro- 
gress,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  will  be  ready 
to  start  by  the  first  of  January,  1847.” 

^ e observe  that  a call  was  made  in  the  house  of 
representatives  on  Thursday  the  19th  ult.  for  a re- 
port relative  to  contracts  for  the  purpose. 


At  the  Pittsburg  works  they  have  barrelled  up 
more  than  thirty  barrels  of  this  rich  silver — the  vein 
is  three  leet  wide  and  well  defined. 

At  the  Copper  Falls  Company,  they  have  taken 
out  some  rich  copper,  and  now  at  the  depth  of  45 
feet  they  are  taking  out  a mass  of  native  copper  that 
is  estimated  to  weigh  over  a ton.” 

Ocean  steamships.  The  New  York  Commercial 
says — “We  learn  that  a contract  has  been  entered 
iuio  by  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  with  the 
Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  chartered  in 
this  state,  lor  the  establishment  of  a line  of  steam 
ships,  to  run  between  New  York  and  Europe.  A 
vessel  is  to  take  her  departure  twice  in  each  month 
for  Cowes  and  Bremen.  The  government  is  to  pay 
9,00d  per  annum  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail, 
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The  lands  of  the  Kansas.  The  Lexington  (Mo.) 
Telegraph  slates  that  major  Harvey  has  at  last  suc- 
ceeded for  the  United  States  in  purchasing  the  Kan- 
sas country  from  the  Indian  tribe  of  that  name — the 
purchase  comprising  two  millions  of  acres  of  very 
superior  land.  The  government  has  been  endeavor- 
ing to  effect  a purchase  of  this  country  for  a consi- 
derable period. 

Indians  exhibited  in  Europe.  The  practice  of  se- 
ducing the  natives  from  our  forests,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  them  as  curiosities  in  Europe,  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  our  government  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  Such  were  the  evils  and  imposi- 
tions ascertained,  that  orders  were  issued  strictly 
prohibiting  any  further  instances  of  their  tranship- 
ment for  that  purpose.  How  it  has  happened  that 
this  wholesome  regulation  has  for  some  years  been 
overlooked,  we  know  not.  The  effect  of  this  laxity 
has  been  disastrous  and  disgraceful  abroad,  in  many 
instances,  and  another  is  but  added  to  the  revolting 
list,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Catlin,  in  a letter  from  him 
to  a friend  in  New  York.  No  party  of  Indians  for 
the  last  century  has  visited  Europe  for  such  an  ob- 
ject with  greater  advantages,  or  been  received  there 
with  more  distinction,  or  were  exhibited  with  more 
eclat,  than  the  party  referred  to  by  Mr.  C.,  who  says 
in  the  letter  alluded  to — 

“Pray  get  some  of  the  editors  in  the  United  Stales, 
whose  papers  reach  the  Western  frontiers,  to  dis 
courage  any  other  parties  of  Indians  from  coming  to 
England  or  France  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition. — 
The  party  of  twelve  Ojibbeways  who  came  from 
London  to  Paris  some  months  since,  have  not  been 
able,  even  in  connexion  with  my  extensive  collection, 
to  realize  more  than  expenses,  and  the  person  in' 
whose  charge  they  were,  failing  of  the  means  re 
quired  to  pay  their  expenses  back  to  London,  I volnn 
leered  to  do  it  myself,  and  accompanied  them  on 
their  passage,  taking  Brussels  on  their  way.  In  that 
city  they  contracted  that  most  awful  disease,  the 
small-pox,  with  which  five  or  six  were  sick,  and  by 
which  three  of  the  finest  men  of  the  party  have  lost 
their  lives.  The  rest  of  the  party  I have  sent  by 
steamer  to  London,  and  1 very  much  fear  they  will 
there  be  reduced  to  great  distress.  Their  detention 
in  Brussels  was  moie  than  a month,  and  my  outlays 
for  them  since  they  left  Paris  have  been  more  than 
$1,000.  My  expenses  in  exhibiting  the  parties  of 
lowas  and  Ojibbeway  Indians  in  England  and  France, 
in  connexion  with  my  extensive  collection,  during 
the  last  year,  have  been  quite  equal  to  all  the  re- 
ceipts, besides  the  loss  of  a year’s  time,  with  much 
toil  and  a great  deal  of  anxiety;  and  in  that  time  1 
have  bad  the  distress  and  paid  the  expenses  of  six 
funerals  amongst  them.  The  expenses  and  responsi- 
bilities of  such  parties  in  a foreign  country  are  much 
greater,  and  their  receipts  much  less,  than  the  ardent 
expectations  of  those  bringing  them  over;  and  1 sin- 
cerely hope,  for  the  happiness  of  the  poor  Indians 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons  who  may  be 
planning  such  speculations,  that  no  other  enterprises 
of  the  kind  may  be  undertaken,  at  least  for  many 
years  to  come.  GEO.  CATLIN. 

Paris,  January  30,  1846.” 
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Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

. Washington,  January  20,  1846. 

The  American  Colonization  Society  met  at  seven 
o’clock  P.  M.  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

In  the  absence  ot  the  hon.  Henry  Clay , president 
of  the  society,  gen.  Walter  Jones,  a vice  president, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  rev.  W.  McLain  acted 
as  secretary. 

The  Rev.  James  Laurie,  D.  D.  invoked  the  Divine 
blessing. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  executive 
committee  were  read  by  the  secretary,  and  on  mo- 
tion the  report  was  referred  to  the  board  of  directors 
for  their  consideration. 

1 he  hon.  William  F.  Giles,  of  Baltimore,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  which  he  accompanied  with 
an  eloquent  address  on  the  subject: 

Resolved,  That  the  beneficial  influences,  political, 
commercial,  and  philanthropic,  ot  African  coloniza- 
tion, commends  it  to  the  liberal  patronage  of  the 
wise  and  the  good  everywhere. 


The  Rev.  E M.  Sawlelle , of  N.  York,  offered  and 
earnestly  advocated  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  scheme  of  colonization  is  fraught 
with  incalculable  good  to  that  part  of  the  colored 
race  now  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  those  in  Af- 
rica. 

The  Rev.  John  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  offered 
the  following  resolution,  and  delivered  a fervid  and 
impressive  appeal  in  favor  of  the  great  principles  of 
colonization: 

Resolved , That  the  great  evangelic  aspect  and  mis- 
sionary bearing  of  colonization  on  Africa,  urge  its 
claims,  as  a medium  of  sustaining  Christian  missions 
there,  on  the  sympathy,  the  prayers,  and  liberality 
of  all  who  desire  and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  the 
whole  world. 

These  resolutions  were  all  adopted,  and  the  so- 
ciety adjourned  to  meet  in  the  Colonization  Rooms 
to  morrow,  at  12  o’clock  M.  Concluded  with  prayer 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclean,  of  Princeton. 

Colonization  Rooms , January  21,  1846. 
The  society  met  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and 
elected  the  following  officers: 

President — Hon.  HENRY  CLAY. 

VICE  PRESIDENTS. 

1.  John  C.  Herbert,  o(  Maryland. 

2.  General  John  H.  Cocke,  of  Virginia. 

3.  Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts. 

4.  Charles  F.  Mercer,  of  Florida. 

5.  Rev.  Jeremiah  Day,  D.  D.  of  Connecticut. 

6.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New  York. 

7.  Louis  McLane,  of  Baltimore. 

8.  Moses  Allen,  of  New  York. 

9.  General  W.  Jones,  of  Washington. 

10.  Joseph  Gales,  of  Washington. 

11.  Right  Rev.  Wm.  Meade,  D.  D.  bishop  of  Va. 

12.  John  McDonough,  of  Louisiana. 

13.  George  Washington  Lafayette,  of  France. 

14.  Rev.  Jas.  O.  Andrew,  bish.  of  the  M.  E.  church. 

15.  William  Maxwell,  of  Virginia. 

16.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  of  Ohio. 

17.  Walter  Lowrie,  of  New  York. 

18.  Jacob  Burnet,  of  Ohio. 

19.  Joshua  Darling,  of  New  Hampshire. 

20.  Dr.  Stephen  Duncan,  of  Mississippi. 

21.  William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia. 

22.  Rev.  J.  Laurie,  D.  D.  of  Washington. 

23-  Rev.  William  Winans,  of  Mississippi. 

24.  James  Boorman,  of  New  York  city. 

25.  Henry  A.  Foster,  of  New  York. 

26.  Dr.  John  Kerr,  of  Mississippi. 

27.  Robert  Campbell,  of  Georgia. 

28.  Peter  D.  Vroom,  of  New  Jersey. 

29.  James  Garland,  of  Virginia. 

30.  Rev.  T.  Morris,  bish.  of  the  M.  E.  church,  Ohio. 

31.  Right  honorable  Lord  Dexley,  of  London. 

32.  William  Short,  of  Philadelphia. 

33.  William  Hall,  of  Delaware. 

34.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Otey,  of  Tennessee. 

35.  Gerald  Ralston,  of  London. 

36.  Rev.  Cortland  Van  Rensselaer,  of  New  Jersey. 

37.  Dr.  Hodgkin,  of  London. 

38.  Rev.  E.  Burgess,  D.  D.  of  Massachusetts. 

39.  Thos.  R.  Hazard,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

40.  Dr.  Thos.  Massie,  ofTye  River  Mills,  Virginia. 

41.  General  Alexander  Brown,  of  Virginia. 

42.  Major  general  Winfield  Scott,  Washington. 

43.  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Bond,  D.  D.  New  York. 

44.  Rev.  A.  Alexander,  D.  D.  New  Jersey. 

45.  Samuel  Wilkeson,  New  York. 

46.  L.  Q C.  Elmer,  New  Jersey. 

47.  James  Raily,  Mississippi. 

48.  Rev.  George  W.  Bethune,  D.  D.  Philadelphia. 

49.  Rev.  C.  C.  Cuyler,  D.  D.  Philadelphia. 

50.  Elliott  Cresson,  esq.,  Philadelphia. 

51.  Anson  G.  Phelps,  esq.,  New  York. 

52.  Rev.  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  Andover,  Mass. 

53.  Jonathan  Hyde,  esq.,  Bath,  Maine. 

54.  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  D.  D.  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania. 

55.  Rev.  B.  Waugh,  bis.  of  M.  E.  church,  Baltimore. 

56.  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Johns,  South  Caiolina. 

57.  Moses  Shepherd,  Baltimore. 

58.  John  Gray,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

59.  Bishop  Mcllvain,  Ohio. 

60.  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar,  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

61.  Rev.  P.  Lindsh-y,  D.  D.  Tennessee. 

62.  Honorable  J.  R.  Underwood,  Kentucky. 

63.  Honorable  J.  W.  Huntington,  Connecticut. 

64.  Honorable  P.  Wtiite,  Putney,  Vermont. 

65.  Hon.  C.  Marsh,  of  Woodstock,  Vermont 
After  which  the  society  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 

third  Tuesday  of  January,  1847, 

PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

Washington,  January  20,  1846.  Present,  from  Ver- 
mont, P.  White  and  Henry  Stevens,  esqs.;  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, Rev.  T.  Tracy;  from  Mew  York,  A.  G. 
Phelps  and  Dr.  D.  M.  Reese,  from  Mew  Jersey, Rev. 
Dr.  Maclean;  from  Pennsylvania,  Paul  T.  Jones  and 
Alexander  Mclntire,  esqs.  Also  Rev.  Wm.  McLain 
and  executive  committee  Rev.  C.  A.  Davis. 
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After  sundry  proceedings,  the  board  adjourned  to 
January  21 — present  in  addition,  Hon.  H.  L.  Ells- 
worth, delegate  from  Indiana. 

The  board  proceeded  to  the  choice  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  viz. 

Executive  committee.  M.  St.  Clair  Clarke,  esq.  vV. 
W.  Seaton,  esq.  Harvey  Lindsly,  M.  D.  A.  O.  Day- 
ton,  esq.  Rev  C.  A.  Davis,  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  esq. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Bacon,  D D. 

Secretary  and  treasurer.  Rev.  William  McLain. 

appropriations  were  voted  for  the  ensuing  year,  to 
the  amount  of  §2,750. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  SOCIETT . 

An  amended  constitution  lor  the  society  had  been 
under  consideration,  and  was  now,  article  by  article, 
adopted, — to  be  submitted  to  the  nest  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds, 
then  to  be  subsliluied  lor  the  existing  constitution. 

Art  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  “The  Ame- 
rican Colonization  Society.” 

Art.  2.  The  object  to  which  its  attention  is  to  be 
exclusively  directed  is,  to  promote  and  execute  a 
plan  for  colonizing,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free 
people  of  color  residing  in  our  country  in  Africa,  or 
such  other  place  as  congress  shall  deem  expedient. 
And  Ihe  society  shall  act,  to  eli'ect  this  object,  in 
co-operation  with  the  general  government  and  such 
of  the  states  as  may  adopt  regulations  on  the  subject. 

Art.  3.  Every  citizen  of  the  United  Slates  who 
shall  have  paid  lo  the  funds  of  the  society  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  shall  be  a member  of  the  society  for 
one  year  from  the  time  of  such  payment.  Any  citi- 
zen who  shall  have  paid  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars 
shall  be  a member  for  life.  Aad  any  citizen  paying 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  shall  be  a director 
for  life.  Foreigners  may  be  made  members  by  the 
vote  of  the  society  or  of  the  directors. 

Art.  4.  The  society  shall  meet  annually  at  Wash- 
ington on  the  third  Tuesday  in  January,  and  at  such 
other  times  and  places  as  they  shall  direct.  At  the 
annual  meeting  a president  and  vice  presidents  shall 
be  chosen,  who  shall  perform  the  duties  appropriate 
to  those  offices. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  a board  of  directors,  com- 
posed of  the  directors  for  life  and  of  delegates  from 
the  several  state  societies-and  societies  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  territories  of  the  U.  States. — 
Each  of  such  societies  shall  be  entitled  to  one  dele- 
gate for  every  five  hundred  dollars  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  this  society  within  the  year  previous  to 
the  annual  meeting. 

Art.  6.  The  board  shall  annually  appoint  a sec- 
retary, a treasurer,  and  an  executive  committee  of 
seven  persons;  all  of  whom  shall,  ex  officio,  be  hono- 
rary members  of  the  board,  having  a right  to  be  pre- 
sent at  its  meetings  and  to  lake  part  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business;  but  they  shall  not  vote,  except 
as  provided  in  article  seven. 

Art.  7.  The  board  of  directors  shall  meet  annu- 
ally in  Washington,  immediately  after  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  society,  and  at  such  other  times  and 
places  as  it  shall  appoint,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
executive  committee.  Seven  directors  shall  form  a 
quorum;  but  if,  at  any  annual  meeting,  or  at  meet- 
ings regularly  called,  a less  number  be  in  attendance, 
then  five  members  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
such  directors,  not  less  than  four,  as  may  be  pre- 
sent, shall  constitute  a board,  and  have  competent 
autnorily  to  transact  any  business  of  the  society; 
provided,  however,  that  the  ooard  thus  consti'uted 
shall  carry  no  question  unless  the  vole  be  unani- 
mous. 

Art.  8.  The  executive  committee  shall  meet  ac- 
cording to  its  own  appointment,  or  at  the  call  of  the 
secretary.  This  committee  shall  have  discretionary 
power  to  transact  the  business  of  the  society,  subject 
only  to  such  limitations  as  are  found  in  its  charier, 
in  this  constitution,  and  in  the  votes  that  have  been 
passed  or  may  hereafter  be  passed  by  the  board  of 
directors.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shail  be 
members  of  the  committee  ex  officio , with  the  right 
to  deliberate  but  not  to  vote.  1 he  committee  is  au 
thorised  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  its  own  body,  to  ap- 
point a secretary  or  treasurer  whenever  such  offices 
are  vacant,  and  lo  appoint  and  direct  such  agents  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  society.  At 
every  annual  meeting  the  committee  shall  report 
their  doings  to  the  society  and  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

Art.  9.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  upon 
a proposition  to  that  eli'ect  by  any  of  the  societies 
represented  in  the  board  of  directors,  transmitted  to 
the  secretary,  and  published  in  the  official  paper  of 
the  society  three  months  before  the  annual  meeting, 
provided  such  amendment  receive  the  sanction  ol 
two-thirds  of  the  board  at  its  next  annual  meet- 
ing. 


Treasurer’s  annual  report — January  1,  1845  to 
January  1,  1846. 

To  balance  due  the  society  per  last  report  $3,045  84 
Received  from  colonial  store  5,676  24 

Received  from  donations  27.656  30 

Received  from  legacies  17,395  44 

Subscriptions  to  the  Afrf-an  Repository  1,707  10 
Passage  of  emigrants  and  freight  on  goods  977  68 

$56,458  60 

Balance  owned  by  soc’ty  per  last  report  $7,642  97 
Paid  old  debts  6,477  33 


Paid  passage  of  emigrants,  provisions,  &c.  6,754  92 

Paid  for  goods  consigned  to  colonial  store  4,124  42 
Paid  for  improvements,  purchase  of  ter- 
ritory, salaries  of  governor  and  colonial 
secretary,  and  other  expenses  in  Libe- 
ria 6,057  33 

Paid  salary  of  secretary,  rent  of  office, 
clerk  hire,  stationery,  lights,  fuel,  post- 


age, &c.  2,558  75 

Paid  salaries  of  agents,  expenses  in  col- 
lecting, &c.  4,523  48 

Paid  for  paper  and  printing  African  Re- 
pository, including  a large  balance  due 
for  previous  years  3,054  17 

Profit  and  loss  166  14 

Balances  due  the  society  this  day  3,939  66 

Cash  in  hand  11,150  43 


$56,458  60 

RELATIONS  OF  LIBERIA  TO  THE  SOCIETT. 

Independence  Proposed. 

The  committee  on  the  relations  of  Liberia  to  this 
society  reported  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  of  Li- 
beria have  most  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Colo- 
nization society  the  great  embarrassment  they  ex- 
perience from  the  alleged  want  of  sovereignty  and 
have  also  expressed  their  desire  to  enjoy  further 
privileges,  that  they  may  be  recognised  by  other 
nations  as  possessing  the  distinctive  qualities  apper 
taining  to  sovereignty;  and  whereas.it  is  believed 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  desire  of  said 
Liberians  can  be  granted  without  sacrificing  the  fa- 
cilities which  the  Society  now  enjoys  for  making 
Liberia  a home  for  recaptured  Africans,  as  well  as 
free  people  of  color  from  the  United  States: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  it  is  expedient  for  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Liberia  to  take  into  their 
own  hands  the  whole  work  of  self-government,  in- 
cluding the  management  of  all  their  foreign  relations, 
and  that  this  Society  should  cease  to  exercise  any 
part  of  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  to  them  so  to  amend 
their  constitution  as  is  necessary  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object. 

Resolved,  ThatSwe  recommend  to  them  to  publish 
to  the  world  a declaration  of  their  true  character, 
as  a sovereign  and  independent  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  Liberia  be  request- 
ed to  appoint  a commissioner  or  commissioners  to 
confer  and  make  definitive  arrangements  with  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  Colonization 
society,  with  reference  to  the  property  now  held  by 
the  society  in  Liberia,  and  also  with  reference  lo  the 
location  and  support  of  emigrants  and  recaptured 
Africans. 

Resolved,  That  the  society  stand  pledged  to  con- 
tinue their  sympathy  and  assistance  in  carrying  out 
the  great  principles  upon  which  the  colony  was  es- 
tablished, and  has  been  so  much  extended  in  popula- 
tion and  territory. 

Resolved,  The  the  executive  committee  be  entrust- 
ed with  full  powers  lo  carry  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions into  effect  in  a manner  satisfactory,  if  possible, 
lo  the  citizens  of  said  commonwealth,  and  as  best 
calculated  lo  preserve  harmonious  relations  between 
the  society  and  said  citizens. 

The  foregoing  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

The  general  report  of  the  board  of  directors  was 
read  and  approved. 

The  report  refers  with  appropriate  feeling  to  the 
death  during  the  past  year,  of  members  and  friends 
of  the  society,  amongst  whom  the  Rev.  William 
Hawley,  Samuel  Harrison  Smith,  hon.  John  Cotton 
Smith,  and  hon.  Daniel  Waldo,  vice  presidents  of 
the  society,  the  latter  of  whom  was  one  of  the  sub- 
scribers of  $1,000  each  for  the  purchase  of  territory, 
and  left  by  his  will  $10,000  to  the  society;  Elizabeth 
Waldo,  the  sister  of  the  above,  who  was  also  a sub- 
scriber of  $1,000  for  the  territory,  and  made  the 
society  one  of  her  residuary  legatees,  from  which 
source  it  will  ultimately  receive  $12,000,  and  Oliver 
Smith,  esq.  of  Halfield,  Mass,  another  of  the  sub 
scribers  of  $1,000,  who  has  bequeathed  $10,000  to 
the  society. 


In  1839,  the  society,  which  had  long  been  embar- 
rassed with  its  debt,  compromised  for  fifty  cents  in 
the  dollar.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  there  wa9 
still  due  of  these  compromised  debts  $6,477  33. — 
This  amount  has  all  been  paid,  with  the  exception 
of  $775  27,  due  to  creditors  who  have  refused  to 
accept  the  compromise,  and  whom  the  society  do 
not  feel  authorised  to  pay  on  any  other  terms.  The 
other  debts  due  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  with  the 
current  obligations  of  the  year,  have  been  discharg- 
ed; and  there  remains  in  the  treasury  a balance  of 
$11,159  43;  “to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  expedition 
to  sail  from  New  Orleans.”  The  report  congratu- 
lates the  friends  of  the  society  on  its  being  “out  of 
debt,”  and  upon  the^  great  increase  of  harmony 
among  the  various  fri’erids  of  the  enterprise,  the 
firm  establishment  of  its  policy  in  public  approba- 
tion, the  increase  of  its  auxiliaries,  and  the  cheering 
prospects  of  future  usefulness. 

In  Illinois  a state  society  has  been  formed.  In  In- 
diana the  existing  society  has  been  re  organized. — 
In  Ohio  nothing  of  moment  has  been  done.  In  Ken- 
tucky a new  interest  has  been  awakened.  The 
agent’s  cash  receipts  have  been  nearly  $5,000;  5,000 
dollars  was  subscribed  for  the  purchase  of  territory; 
a tract  of  land  in  Liberia  has  been  assigned  to  emi- 
grants from  that  slate,  the  settlement  is  to  be  called 
Kentucky.  In  Tennessee  no  success.  In  Mississippi 
there  have  been  six  subscribers  to  the  $15,000  pur- 
chase money.  In  Louisiana  little  has  been  done;  so 
also  in  the  other  southern  states.  There  is  no  state 
society  either  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  or  South 
Carolina.  In  Virginia  little  effort  has  been  made 
during  the  year.  Maryland,  Vermont,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  New  York,  have  continued  efficient  aid 
to  the  cause,  though  from  the  illness  of  the  state  se- 
cretary, the  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  New  York  has  not 
done  all  that  was  anticipated.  Massachusetts  has 
prosecuted  the  work  vigorously.  In  Maine  and  in 
Rnode  Island  there  are  no  state  societies. 
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Wool  ofyBuenos  Ayres  washed,  at  New  York  during 
the  past  week  ai  15  cis,  6 nios. 

The  export  of  this  ariicle  from  Buenos  Ayres  for  the 
past  three  years  has  been  as  follows: 

England.  France.  U.  States. 

1845  lbs.  3,240.300  2,331225  10.820  9l)0 

1844  2,806,900  2,016  875  8 534.691 

1843  1,413,125  3,966,625  3,763,872 


Immigration.  The  following  stuiement  gives  the 
number  of  foreigners  who  have  arrived  ai  i he  port  of 
N.  York  during  the  years  1813,  1844,  and  1845,  show- 
ing the  number  bonded  and  commuted: 

1843.  1844.  1845. 


Months. 

Bond. 

Com. 

Bond. 

Cum. 

Bond 

Com. 

January 

876 

365 

263 

305 

1.096 

284 

February 

295 

22 

1,188 

129 

382 

21 

March 

396 

41 

552 

119 

1,748 

193 

April 

2 563 

104 

2,093 

171 

3,923 

153 

May 

6,nG3 

537 

6 610 

240 

10.749 

376 

June 

4 053 

655 

13  024 

1,815 

14.550 

1.778 

July 

7 931 

1413 

7 807 

1,070 

11.802 

1 082 

August 

4,231 

574 

6,274 

985 

9.981 

1,196 

S puinber 

4 933 

453 

7 132 

1,134 

5.748 

1.124 

October 

3415 

6t'6 

2 934 

600 

5 372 

975 

November 

965 

205 

1,176 

84 

3.557 

362 

December 

1,112 

376 

2 487 

396 

2,255 

164 

Total 

37,638 

5,351 

52.790 

7.04S 

71,068 

7,724 

RECAPITULATION. 


Bonded  in  the  year  1843, 
Commuted  “ “ 

37,638 

. . . 5,351 

Bunded  in  the  year  1844, 
Commuted  “ “ 

52,790 

. 7,048 

Bonded  in  the  year  1845, 
Commuted  “ “ 

71,068 

. 7,722 

Total, 

181,616 

Increase  in  1845  over  1843 

35,800 

(4  If  if 

. 18,951 
[AT.  Y.  Tribune. 

WABAsn  and  Erie  canal.— 

-The  business  of  the  Wa- 

bash  and  Erie  canal  for  the  last  year,  as  compared  with 
1844,  has  been  as  follows: 

Cleared  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Lafayette, 


I 


1844. 

1845. 

Tolls 

$26,692 

46,280 

Flour 

bbls  10,422 

23,714 

Wheat 

bus  128,873 

422,098 

Corn 

78,594 

61,871 

Oats 

5,369 

21,110 

Rye 

703 

414 

Seeds 

3,643 

3,325 

Lard  and  pork 

lbs  6,663,167 

3,423,912 

Bacon 

2,537,277 

601,431 

Nails  and  iron 

254,777 

267,737 

The  tolls  on  this  canal  are  very  interesting  at  this  mo- 
ment, inasmuch  as  that  by  law  they  are  pledged  to  the 
interest  on  the  public  works,  and  will  probably  be  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose. 


4 
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Anthracite  coal  and  iron  trade  of  Pennsylvania. 
—The  Philadelphia  North  American  says  that  the  coal 
mined  in  that  state,  during  the  past  year,  was  worth,  at 
tide  water,  eight  millions  of  dollars  This  is  a larger  sum 
than  was  realized  for  all  the  flour  exported  from  the 
whole  United  States  in  the  year  1845.  The  amount  of 
pig  iron  made  in  the  same  length  of  time,  was  300,000 
tons.  Ten  thousand  tons  of  wrought  iron  were  sent  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania  already  produces 
as  much  iron  as  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  more  than 
the  Russian  Empire.  To  give  the  reader,  in  a small 
compass,  an  idea  of  this  important  business,  we  copy 
from  Hunt’s  Magazine  the  following  figures: 

Whole  produce  of  the  United  States  m 184o. 

540  blast  furnaces,  yielding  486,000  tons  pig 
iron  -average  of  900  tons  to  the  furnace 
per  annum,  ...  . 

950  bloomcries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting 
mills,  and  yielding,  tons  of  bar,  hoops,  &c. 

Blooms,  tons. 

Castings,  machinery,  stove  plates,  &c.,  tons. 

Which,  at  their  present  market  value,  he  estimates 

291,600  tons  of  wrought  iron,  at  $80  per  ton  $23,328,000 
121,500  tons  of  castings,  at  $75  per  ton,  9,112.500 

30^000  tons  of  bloomery  iron,  at  $50  per  ton,  1,500,000 


486,000 

291,600 

30.000 

121,500 


$2  760,000 
1,400,000 

1,950,750 

201.950 

540,410 

938,000 


$33,940,500 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported  lor  the 
last  year: 

46,000  tons  bar  iron,  rolled,  at  $60  per  ton, 

17,500  tons  hammered,  at  $80  per  ton, 

16,050  tons  pig  iron,  converted  into  costings, 
at  $75  per  ton, 

6,750  tons  scrap  iron,  at  $35  per _ ton, 

4,157  tons  sheet,  hoops, _&.c.,  at  $130  per  ton, 

2,800  tons  steel,  at  $335  per  ton, 

Consumption,  @4 1 ,734,610 

It  will  be  seen  that  American  labor  now  produces, 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  about  forty  millions  of  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  United  States  every 
year.  The  iron  business  alone  in  Pennsylvania,  gives 
food  raiment,  shelter,  education  and  happiness,  to  400, 
000  human  beings.  What  a market  is  here  for  the 
wheat,  corn,  pork,  beef,  butter,  and  all  other  edibles, 
produced  by  the  American  farmer?  Think  of  the  wool 
which  this  immense  army  must  necessarily  were  out; 
the  number  of  spinners,  weavers,  cloth-dressers,  tanners, 
shoe  makers,  hatters,  and  other  mechanics,  the  people 
employed  in  the  iron  and  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania  will 

keep  constantly  at  work.  , „ , , , 

Who  can  truly  say.  “I  am  not  benefitted,  when  hu- 
man industry  literally  digs  forty  four  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  earth?”  . , ,.r  ,,  . , 

What  19  more  useful  in  ctvtlzed  life  than  iron  and 
coal?  , „ , , 

Suppose  we  add  the  manufacture  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  copper  to  that  of  iron  and  lead? 

The  Agricultural  interest  of  the  country  has  more  at 
stake  in  maintaining  the  protective  feature  of  the  Tariff 
than  any  other  whatever-  They  have  the  power  in  their 
own  hands.  A whig  congress  has  given  them  a law 
which  is  operating  most  auspiciously  in  building  up  a 
reliable  home  market  for  every  thing  which  rural  labor 
calls  into  existence?  [Bicknell's  Rep. 


Sugar  crop  of  Jamaica. — The  Jamaica  News  states 
with  some  satisfaction  that  the  sugar  crop  will  amount  to 
50,000  hhds.  Previous  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  the 
crop  of  sutrar  on  that  island  was  as  large  as  137,206  hhds. 
annually.  In  1821  it  was  111  512  hhds;  in  1822,  88  561; 
in  1825  it  was  74,813.  In  1836,  the  third  vear  of  the  ap- 
prentice system,  it  was  61,644.  It  fell  off  immediately 
after  the  abolition  of  apprenticeship.  The  renewal  of 
the  system  is  restoring  the  productiveness  of  the  island 
It  should  be  added  that  the  hhds,  at  present  are  a quar- 
ter larger  than  they  were  formerly,  but  there  is  evidently 
a great  falling  of  from  former  crops. 


Ff  Foreign  provision?.— The  various  steam  vessels  trad- 
in'* with  London  from  Holland,  Belgium,  France  &c  , 
have  brought  a large  quantity  of  provisions,  including 
cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  especially  poultry,  chiefly  tur- 
keys, the  whole  being  of  a superior  quality  A large 
number  of  vessels  have  also  arrived  within  these  few  days 
with  grain  and  flour,  both  wheaten  and  potatoes,  and 
some  with  cargoes  consisting  entirely  of  potatoes,  to  the 
amount  of  several  tons,  which,  particularly  at  this  sea- 
son of  alleged  scarcity  of  those  articles,  assume  a degree 
of  more  than  usual  importance.  [London paper . 


Loss  of  the  Steamer  Papin.— News  has  been  re- 
ceived in  Paris  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  the  government 
steamer  Papin.  She  left  Cadiz  Dec.  5,  for  Senegal,  and 
a storm  coming  on,  she  grounded  on  a sand  bank,  nine 
miles  north  of  Mogadore,  near  the  main  land.  It  proved 
impossible  to  get  her  off.  For  three  hours  she  resisted 
the  attack  of  the  waves,  hut  she  at  length  went  down, 
and  of  151  persons  who  were  on  board,  only  76  were 
saved. 


Cotton  in  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Town  (Cape 
of  Good  Hope.)  Gazette  of  the  24th  October  says: 

In  the  Gazette  of  the  4th  July  las',  we  gave  particuiars 
of  a whole  tribe  (men,  women  nnd  children)  being  kid- 
napped, and  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  slave  dea- 
lers, in  a bay  contiguous  to  the  Natal  territory;  and 
which,  from  the  description  given,  we  conceived  might 
have  been  that  known  by  the  name  ol  St.  Lucia.  From 
information  since  received,  we  find  that  the  chiefs  loca- 


ted in  that  neighborhood  confirm  our  surmises;  the  said 
bay  being  well  known  to  have  been  formerly  the  resort 
of  persons  engaged  in  that  lawless  traffic. 

The  same  paper,  in  speaking  of  the  wool-growers  of 
that  Colony,  says,  by  the  annexation  of  Natal,  which 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  a tropical  climate,  anoth- 
er branch  of  colonial  industry  is  opened  up,  promising 
to  be  at  least  as  important  as  that  of  which  we  have  bpen 
treating,  viz.  cotton.  It  has  been  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  have  occasionally  adverted  to  the  spirited  exer- 
tions of  the  planters;  with  a veiw  to  apprise  them  how 
grpatlythis  article  is  looking  up  in  the  English  mar- 
ket. 

This  state  of  things  in  Great  Britain  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory, and  we  trust  will  induce  out  planters  to  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  culture  of  this  useful  plant;  for  they  may 
depend  on  every  encouragement  being  given  to  them  in 
England,  in  proportion  as  free  labor  in  Africa  is  ex- 
tended. 

Great  as  the  succpss  of  our  wool  growers  has  been, 
and  bright  as  their  prospects  still  are,  we  still  hope  to  see 
the  cotton  planter,  by  dint  of  continued  exertion  and 
patronage,  ere  long  also  enjoying  equal  prosperity  from 
the  growth  of  this  article;  and  we  do  not  see  where  is 
the  impediment  thereto,  considering  that  the  demand  for 
both  is  of  so  highly  promising  a nature. 


THE  INTELLIGENCER  AND  THE  “UNION’* 

ON  ARBITRATION. 


The  Washington  “Union”  and  “National  Intel- 
ligencer.” A record  of  the  times  would  scarcely 
be  complete  without  a passing  notice  of  the  intellec- 
tual combat  which  those  two  leading  journals  at  the 
seat  of  government  are  carrying  on.  Blows  are  dealt 
daily,  and  often  fall  heavily.  One  might  almost  as 
well  attempt  to  write  out  an  intelligible  account  of  a 
melee  between  crowds  armed  with  shelalah  to  set- 
tle a dispute,  as  to  describe  in  a few  short  para- 
graphs such  a battle.  To  give  a glimpse  however  of 
the  scene,  we  extract  the  following.  The  first,  is 
from  an  article  of  two  columns  and  a half,  in  the 
Union  of  Saturday — from  which  we  have  taken 
only  so  much,  as  is  his  reference  to  the  editorial  of 
the  Intelligencer.  The  second  is  the  reply  of  the 
Intelligencer  to  that  portion  of  said  article. 

From  the  Union  of  the  28 th  Feb.,  1846. 

After  taking  breath  for  ten  days,  the  National  In- 
telligencer has  at  last  found  a word — a very  extra- 
ordinary word — to  say  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Ar- 
gument No.  1 by  the  Intelligencer  in  favor  of  that 
mode  of  settling  the  Oregon  question  has  really 
made  its  appearance,  not  much  more  than  three 
weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  official  correspon- 
dence on  the  subject.  This  argument,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  it  is  brought  forth  solitary  and  alone, 
after  such  protracted  gestation — (unum  sed  leonem? ) 
— shall  surely  be  attended  to. 

But  first,  one  word  about  preliminaries.  We  con- 
gratulate the  Intelligencer  upon  having  got  back  into 
a very  tolerable  courtesy  of  tone.  Certainly  it  has 
not  in  its  article  of  yesterday  marched  up  honestly 
and  boldly,  and  in  a true  manly  spirit,  to  the  “ amende 
honorable ” in  this  respect  as,  for  its  own  credit,  we 
had  hoped  it  would.  Still  it  has  done  something — 
perhaps,  under  circumstances,  its  best.  It  has  at 
least  hobbled  back  into  some  sort  of  civility — halt- 
ing and  limping  on  the  way.  But  no  matter,  we 
pardon  something  to  the  natural  petulence  of  a vain 
struggle,  and  the  consciousness  of  a bad  cause. — 
And  so,  we  say  nothing  more  on  the  question  of  good 
manners. 

But  we  Sincerely  regret  that  we  must  now  accuse 
the  Intelligencer  of  very  flagrant  misrepresentation  as 
to  the  course  of  this  journal.  We  regret  this  not 
the  less,  because  that  misrepresentation  is  so  very 
plain  and  palpable  as  to  be  entirely  harmless.  It  is 
not,  on  that  account,  the  less  discreditable  to  the 
fairness  of  that  journal,  while  it  becomes  far  more 
discreditable  to  its  tact  and  skill.  We  suggest  to 
the  Intelligencer  hereafter,  that  it  be  warned  by  the 
lesson  we  now  proceed  to  give  it,  and  make  no  more 
charges  against  the  “Union”  which  have  in  them  no 
color  of  plausibility.  It  was  once  said  of  a statesman, 
that  his  “ policy  consisted  of  a succession  of  false 
oaths."  The  Intelligencer  will  agree  with  us  that 
it  was  a bad  and  a weak  policy.  A system  of  easily 
detected  mirepresenlalions,  is  no  wiser  policy  for  a 
journal. 

The  charge  t oithout  color  of  plausibility , which  the 
Intelligencer  has  brought  against  us,  is  contained  in 
the  following  passage  of  its  article  of  yesterday. — 
In  reference  to  our  article  of  Friday  the  13th  in 
slant,  headed  the  “ arbitration  scheme'"  the  Intelligen- 
cer says: 

“What  U’as  the  character  of  that  article?  The 
essence  of  it  is  contained  in  the  following  brief  ex- 
tracts from  a full  column  of  similar  matter,  (the 
extracts  being  preceded  by  a labored  vilification  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  of  the  American  states- 
man by  w hom  it  was  negotiated,  ami,  of  course,  im- 
pliedly of  the  senators  also  by  whose  votes  it  was 
ratified:) 


“There  is  yet  a ‘lower  deep  profound’  beneath 
even  this  ‘Serbonian  bog’  of  party  failure  and  dis- 
comfiture, into  which  some  leading  men  of  the  whigs 
(not  all,  rot  all)  had  resolved — perhaps  we  may  say 
have  resolved — that  the  whig  parti  must  descend. — 
This  ‘lower  deep ’ is  that  scheme  already  doomed  to 
wide  and  lasting  celebrity  under  the  name  of  the 
ARBITRATION  PLOT. 

“But  that  PLOT,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  effort  of  factious  opposi- 
tion at  home  rallying  in  secret  conclave  on  a con- 
troversy hetween  our  country  and  England,  to  force 
an  administration  charged  with  our  national  inte- 
rests and  honor,  without  its  consent,  in  opposition 
to  its  judgment,  and  in  transcendence  of  its  legiti- 
mate powers,  to  put  into  the  arbitrament  of  an  alien, 
if  not  estranged  power  and  policy,  the  mighty  ques- 
tion.’ &c. 

[“The  capital  letters,  italics,  &c.  in  the  above  are 
those  employed  in  the  publication  in  the  Union.] 

“We  willingly  submit  to  and  will  abide  the  judg- 
ment of  all  candid  men,  of  whatever  party,  whether 
anything  could  be  much  more  disgraceful  to  any 
executive  administration  than  the  inditing  or  coun- 
tenancing an  assault  so  reckless  as  this  upon  co-or- 
dinate branches  of  the  government,  affronting  as  it 
does  the  dignity  and  independence  of  both  branches 
of  congress  and  tending  to  the  utter  subversion  of 
the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branches  of  the  government. 
Gross  and  unjustifiable  as  this  assault  was  upon 
those  members  of  congress  who  had  publicly  indi- 
cated a disposition  to  favor  the  measure  of  arbitra- 
tion, (before  it  was  known  to  have  been  either  re- 
jected or  offered,)  we  do  not  know  that  we  should 
have  been  provoked  to  language  so  strong  concern- 
ing it,  had  it  not  constituted  the  climax  of  a series 
of  encroachments  by  this  government  press,  upon 
the  independence  of  members  of  congress,  whom 
it  has  systematically  exalted  and  disparaged  in  pro- 
portion to  their  degree  of  servility  to  the  executive 
mandates.  An  influence  is  thus  sought  to  be  exer- 
cised over  congress,  which,  if  a majority  of  the  two 
houses  be  supple  enough  to  bend  to  it,  will  strip  them 
of  their  constitutional  character  of  legislators  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,  and  degrade 
them  to  mere  registers  of  edicts  issued  from  the  pre- 
sidential palace.” 

Here  are  three  distinct  charges  against  us,  given  at 
length,  with  all  the  proof  of  them  that  the  “Intelli- 
gencer” feels  called  upon  by  its  own  self-respect  to 
submit. 

I.  It  is  alleged  that  we  labored  in  “vilification  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,”  of  its  negotiator,  and  of 
the  “senators  by  whose  voles  it  was  ratified." 

Answer.  We  have  objections  to  some  of  the  sti- 
pulations of  the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  to  ihe 
policy  out  of  which  they  sprung;  and  we  said  so  in 
very  temperate  and  measured  language — language 
far  less  strong  than  the  occasion  would  have  justi- 
fied— language  far  less  strong  than  that  used  on  the 
subject  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate  by  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  the  country — language  as  far  as  pos- 
sible removed  from  “vilification.”  Indeed  we  take 
no  pleasure  in  referring  to  the  treaty  of  Washington. 
When  it  is  not  in  our  way,  we  choose  to  avoid  it.  It 
is  at  present  a “fixed  fact”  in  our  history.  In  our 
opinion  it  does  us,  as  a whole  no  credit;  and,  in  our 
view,  the  less  said  of  it  the  better,  save  when  it  is 
referred  to  as  a warning. 

2d.  The  “Intelligencer”  alleges  that  the  above 
extract  from  our  article  is  “disgraceful  to  the  exe- 
cutive administration”  as  a “reckless  assault  upon 
co  ordinate  branches  of  the  government,  affronting 
the  digntLy  and  independence  of  both  branches  of 
congress,”  &c. 

Aitsxver  This  is  intensely  ludicrous.  The  extract 
quoted  from  our  article  does  not  say  oneivord,  either 
expressly  or  impliedly,  of  congress;  of  either  house  of 
congress,  of  the  majority  in  either  house  of  congress; 
of  the  minority  in  either  house  of  congress,  nor  of 
any  action  whatever  in  either  house  of  congress.  This 
is  surely  enough;  but  this  is  by  no  means  all.  On 
the  contrary  the  article  from  which  this  passage  is 
quoted  staled  expressly  and  repeatedly  that  neither 
the  whole  whig  party,  nor  all  the  prominent  men  of 
the  whig  party,  nor  all  the  prominent  journals  of  the 
whig  paily,  were  included  in  our  censure — that  the 
mass  of  wltigs  united  with  the  majority  of  the  house 
in  rebuking  signally  the  arbitration  plot,  as  matured 
in  secret  conclave,  under  the  auspices  of  James 
Watson  Webb,  according  to  his  own  boastful  show- 
ing in  the  “Courier  and  Enquirer”  of  the  28th  Janu- 
ary — and,  to  crown  the  whole,  this  very  exception 
was  made  in  the  extract  which  the  “Intelligencer” 
has  quoted  as  a proof  that  we  recklessly  assailed 
both  houses  of  congress!  In  one  word,  we  confined 
our  whole  censure  to  tbe  course  of  action  which 
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was  revealed  in  the  “Courier”  of  the  28th  January, 
andtias  not  been  contradicted — which  course  of  ac- 
tion no  more  represents  the  action,  the  sentiment,  or 
the  dignity  of  congress,  or  of  either  party  in  con- 
gress, than  the  “Courier  and  Enquirier”  of  the  28th 
of  January  represents  the  patriotism,  the  purity,  and 
the  national  honor  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca! So  much  for  the  charge  that  our  article  was  a 
reckless  assault  on  both  houses  of  congress!  We 
ask  in  all  seriousness,  will  that  charge  ever  venture 
to  raise  its  head  again?  On  the  contrary,  if  the  in- 
telligencer means  to  say,  or  insinuate,  or  in  any 
way  hint  that  congress  had  anything'  to  do  with,  the 
doings  brought  to  light  in  the  Courier’s  article,  then  we 
shall  have  something,  and  something  cogent,  too,  to 
say  against  the  Intelligencer,  and  in  indignant  cen- 
sure of  a gross  calumny,  heaped  on  the  “dignity”  and 
patriotism  of  a “co-ordinate  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment.” But  the  Intelligencer,  though  not  over  pru- 
dent, as  we  are  showing,  has  too  much  caution  to 
make  any  such  insinuation. 

3d.  But  the  Intelligencer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
extracts  it  quotes  from  our  article  “constitutes  the 
climax  of  a series  of  encroachments  by  this  govern- 
ment press  upon  the  independence  of  members  of 
congress.” 

Answer.  Produce  your  proofs  from  our  columns. 
You  have  not  yet  given  one  word  of  such  proof. — 
Produce  your  proofs',  and,  till  you  do  so,  stand  con- 
victed before  the  country  of  having  made  a charge, 
in  support  of  which  no  fact  nor  argument,  nor  any 
phrase  purporting  to  contain  a fact  or  an  argument 
can  be  alleged. 

And  now,  having  settled  the  charge  made  by  the 
Intelligencer  against  us,  we  have  a charge  to  make 
against  the  Intelligencer,  which  we  consider  a se- 
rious charge  against  any  journal  claiming  respect  or 
consideration  in  this  country.  We  shall  make  this 
charge  now  and  submit  the  proofs  of  it,  though  we 
may  thereby  crowd  out  of  our  columns  till  Monday 
next,  what  we  have  determined  to  say  on  the  Intel- 
ligencer’s one  very  extraordinary  argument  in  favor  of 
arbitration. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  March  3d,  184b'. 

The  “Union”  of  Saturday  night  last  contains  an 
article  of  a column  or  two  in  length,  in  reply  to  ours 
of  Friday,  parts  of  which  are  in  a tone  as  high  and 
fierce  as  though  the  administration  and  its  organ, 
instead  of  having  placed  the  country  in  a position 
of  imminent  danger  by  the  final  rejection  of  the 
profi'erred  reference  to  arbitration  of  our  differences 
with  Great  Britain,  without  presenting  any  substi- 
tute for  it,  had  accomplished  some  desirable  and 
laudable  object.  To  the  remonstrance  against  this 
course  on  their  part  they  disdain  to  answer  us  their 
fellow  citizens  in  any  other  language  than  that  of 
defiance  and  insult. 

With  persons  thus  infatuated  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt further  argument.  We  leave  them,  there- 
fore, i i regard  to  this  matter,  to  their  responsi- 
bility, to  their  conscience,  their  country,  and  their 
God. 

We  cannot,  however,  let  the  article  in  the  govern- 
ment paper  pass  without  a brief  notice  of  the  points 
which  it  undertakes  to  make  with  the  National  In- 
telligencer. 

1.  The  “Union”  denies  having  “vilified”  the  trea- 
ty of  Washington,  and  its  negotiator.  Let  us  ti  rn 
back  to  the  terms  employed  by  that  paper  in  speak- 
ing of  both,  and,  as  we  said  before,  impliedly  of 
those  senators  who  voted  for  it.  What  is  the  mean- 
ing, for  example,  of  such  language  as  the  following, 
taken  from  the  article  headed  “The  Arbitration 
Scheme,”  in  the  “Union”  ol  the  13th  of  last  month? 
“It  is  not  enough  that  some  men  of  the  whig  party, 
already  staggering  under  the  odium  of  the  odious 
portions  of  the  Washington  treaty,  have  yet  been  fool- 
hardy enough  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  congress, 
arid  elsewhere,  and  heap  dishonor  on  the  title  ol 
America  [to  Oregon]  and  proclaim  the  force  of  the 
title  of  Great  Britain,”  &c. 

Whom  the  “Union”  meant  by  “some  men”  in  this 
case  no  one  can  mistake;  for,  except  the  distinguish- 
ed negotiator  ol  that  treaty,  there  were  no  men  of 
the  wing  parly  more  responsible  for  it — or  as  we 
should  say,  more  entitled  to  the  honor  of  it — than 
those  of  the  democratic  party  then  in  the  senate 
who  “advised  and  consented”  to  Us  ratification.  Oi 
that  parly  ten  democratic  senators  voted  lor  that 
treaty,  and  we  give  their  names,  that  it  may  be 
known  who  they  arc  who  share  with  the  whig  “men” 
the  denunciations  of  the  government  paper:  they 
were  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Cuthbert,  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr. 
King,  Mr-  Sevier,  Mr.  Tappan,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Woodbury,  Mr.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Young. 

2 But  ihe  “Union”  intended  no  assault  upon  the 
independence  and  dignity  ol  congress  when  it  broach- 
ed this  idea  of  an  “arbitration  plot.” 


“The  extract  quoted  from  our  article,”  says  the 
Union,  “does  not  say  one  word,  either  expressly  or 
impliedly,  of  congress;  of  either  house  of  congress;  of 
the  majority  in  either  house  of  congress;  of  the  mino- 
rity in  either  house,  of  congress;  nor  of  any  action 
whatever  in  either  house  of  congress 

What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  the  following  fur- 
ther reference  to  the  ridiculous  story  of  a plot  in  the 
“Union”  of  the  13lh  February,  in  the  very  article 
announcing  the  pretended  plot? 

“But  that  PLOT,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  it,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a deliberate  and  systematic  effort  of  factious  opposition 
at  home,  rallying  in  secret  conclave  on  a contro- 
versy between  our  country  and  England,  to  force  an 
administration  charged  with  our  national  interests 
and  honor,  without  its  consent,  in  opposition  to  its 
judgment,  and  in  transcendence  of  its  legitimate 
powers,  to  put  into  the  arbitrament  of  an  alien,  if 
not  estranged  power  and  policy,  the  mighty  and  vital 
question  whether  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  Arne 
rica  shall  henceforth  belong,  under  God,  to  Ameri- 
cans!” 

Who  were  to  rally  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
administration  to  an  arbitration,  unless  those  who 
have  a right  to  control  the  action  of  that  adminis- 
tration in  matters  that  concern  “the  national  interests 
and  honoi?”  Who  but  members  of  congress?  The 
“Union,”  itself,  indeed,  in  its  own  columns  of  the 
same  date,  avows  that  it  was  its  intention  to  embrace 
members  of  congress  in  this  accusation  of  being  con- 
cerned in  a plot.  Referring  to  the  editor  of  a New 
York  paper,  (the  Courier  and  Enquirer,)  the  “Union” 
says  that  he  showed  “the  actors  who  were  to  bring  il  in- 
to both  houses  of  congress;”  and  adds  the  following  re- 
mark: “It  is  not  very  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
two  movers  of  the  arbitration  resolutions  in  both  houses 
of  congress  should  have  taken  some  offence  at  the  re- 
cent correspondence,  and  denounced  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition  submitted  by  Mr.  Pakenham.” 

How  can  it  be  pretended,  after  this,  that  the  at- 
tempt to  fix  a stigma  on  those  who  favored  arbitra- 
tion was  nol  an  assault  on  the  dignity  and  indepen- 
dence of  congress?  Obviously  il  was  aimed  at  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and,  if  at  any  body  else,  only  for 
the  purpose  of  more  highly  coloring  the  imputation 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  states  and  the  people 
in  the  two  houses. 

3.  The  “Union”  further  defies  us  toproduce  proofs 
from  its  own  columns  of  any  encroachment  by  the 
government  press  upon  the  independence  of  members 
of  congress.  These  encroachments  have  consisted 
in  ihe  denunciation  of  actions  or  opinions  adverse  to 
those  of  the  executive  generally,  and  especially  of 
the  course  of  those  who  are  indisposed  to  plunge 
the  nation  into  war  for  “the  whole  of  Oregon”  after 
the  executive  itself  has  proposed  to  relinquish  the 
claim  to  a large  part  of  it;  and,  generally,  in  present- 
ing the  executive,  or  the  administration,  as  the  agent 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  whose  lead  it  is  the 
business,  if  not  the  duty  of  congress  to  follow,  in- 
stead of  allowing  members  to  judge,  as  is  their  un- 
doubted right,  in  all  such  matters,  lor  themselves. — 
It  is  not  easy  to  prove  a general  complexion  or  char- 
acter by  particular  circumstances  or  incidents;  but, 
to  comply,  in  part,  at  least,  with  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  the  “Union”  to  produce  proofs,  we  submit 
the  following  extracts  Irom  such  numbers  of  the 
“Union”  as  we  have  been  able  at  so  short  a notice  to 
consult,  to  each  of  which  we  prefix  a caption,  in- 
dicating what  we  understand  to  be  its  scope  and 
bearing: 

Denunciations  of  independent  senators.  “Ac 
cording  to  our  observation  for  many  years  past,  some 
one  or  more  of  the  sovereign  stales  of  the  American 
Union  have  from  tune  to  time,  through  their  senators 
in  congress  been  grossly  misrepresented  upon  im- 
portant occasions;  misrepresented  by  agents  accredit- 
ed to  the  national  legislature,  and  bound  by  the  na 
ture  of  the  service  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and 
by  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  to  see  that  the  will 
ot  the  constituent  body,  and  not  their  own  will,  if  it 
be  in  conliict,  shall  be  expressed  in  the  councils  ol 
the  country. 

“We  think  it  not  altogether  improbable  that  Ibis 
sort  of  representative  treachery  will  be  repeated  in  some 
quarter  during  the  pendency  of  the  present  ‘long 
session.’  This  will  be  the  case,  no  doubt,  if  opinions 
ascribed  to  certain  senators  are  really  entertained, 
and  shall  be  adhered  to.” — Union,  December  23. 

Hectoring  Conqress.  “No  public  man  here 
has  Ihe  temerity,  if  he  lias  the  disposition,  to  stem  the 
torrent  ol  indignation  which  would  pour  upon  him 
who  would  think  of  turning  his  back  upon  his  coun- 
try, if  a war  were  waged  against  Great  Britain  for 
the  whole  of  Oregon. 

•‘We  see  already,  in  this  very  debate  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  good  effects  of  that  nation- 
al rebuke  visited  upon  such  as  played  the  laggard  or 
the  traitor  during  the  war  of  1812.” — -Union,  De- 
cember 20. 


More  of  it.  “Once  for  all,  we  tell  the  interested 
opponents  of  the  administration — the  few  selfish  jour- 
nalists who  yelp  out  their  denunciations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive— that  all  their  efforts  to  stem  the  swelling 
tide  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the  Oregon 
policy  of  the  government  will  be  utterly  in  vain.” — 

* * “And  on  all  hands  it  is  manifest  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  country  has  reposed  its  trust  in  the 
firmness  and  prudence  of  the  administration.  We 
have  no  fear  [have  we?]  that  congress  will  not  do  its 
duty.  There  will  be  no  flinching  [will  there?]  from 
our  present  bold  and  dignified  attitude.” — Union, 
January  7. 

Frowning  down  opposition.  “ Then  [whenever, 
as  now,  it  pleases  the  administration  to  assume  it- 
self to  be  in  the  right  in  a foreign  controversy]  has 
arisen  the  very  crisis  in  our  affairs,  in  view  of  which 
the  federal  constitution  makes  us  one.  The  states- 
man, the  press,  the  party,  the  policy,  which  then  lifts 
a finger  to  annoy  or  embarrass  in  the  least  an  adminis- 
tration seeking  to  be  true  to  its  trust,  as  the  constitu- 
tional guardian  and  defender  of  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  country,  assumes  a fearful  responsibility. 
An  opposition  has  in  such  a case  no  rational  pretext 
for  interference.” — Union,  Jan.  5. 

Deliberation  denounced.  “Let  no  democrat 
shelter  bis  inactivity  now  behind  the  Telamonian 
shield  of  Jackson.  Jackson’s  policy  was  suited  to 
the  demands  of  Jackson’s  day.” — Union,  Jan.l. 

Intimidation  of  friends.  “The  administration, 
limiting  itself  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  and  as  we 
know  it  will  continue  to  do,  to  the  steadfast  and  sin- 
gle-eyed pursuits  of  the  interests  of  the  whole  coun- 
try during  the  temi  of  its  existence,  is  destined  (we 
humbly  hope,  we  firmly  believe)  to  triumph  at  once 
and  alike  over  the  acr^nomous  hostilities  of  ene- 
mies, and  the  faltering  hesitation  of  friends,  if  there 
be  any  cliques  or  cabals  and  personal  combinations 
either  to  cripple  or  to  cramp  it.  We  predict,  with 
assured  and  undoubting  confidence,  that  such  cliques 
and  combinations,  if  any  should  unfortunately  here- 
after happen  to  arise  from  any  cause  whatsoever, 
will  soon  be  arrested,  while  the  administration 
shall  hold  victoriously  on  in  its  proper  career  of 
firm  moderation  and  patriotic  wisdom.” 

[ Union  Jan.  26. 

Ditto.  “It  has  become  a subject  of  sincere  re- 
gret that  with  so  heavy  a majority  of  the  friends  of 
the  administration  in  both  houses  of  congress,  some 
prompt  and  efficient  measures  have  not  already  been 
taken  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the  mes- 
sage with  respect  to  the  notice,  against  which  so 
small  a comparative  portion  of  the  democratic  parly  has 
taken  ground.  We  cannot  help  considering  it  as 
most  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  general  harmony 
which  prevails  in  our  ranks  out  of  the  doors  of  con- 
gress, that  in  a body  which  is  supposed  to  reflect  so 
strongly  the  will  of  the  people,  so  many  members 
should  feel  themselves  compelled,  by  the  force  of 
their  own  impressions,  to  hesitate  upon  the  question.” 

* * * “There  are  other  lights  in  which  the 

position  of  the  party  presents  itself,  which  we  shall 
notice  on  another  occasion.”  * * * “But 

we  must  wait  with  some  patience,  and  think  with  some 
toleration,  too,  until  events  themselves  shall  remove 
all  doubts  about  the  position  of  men,  and  the  pros- 
pect before  us.  We  conclude,  as  we  commenced, 
with  the  expression  of  the  expectation  that  the  Ore- 
gon debate  may  now  be  terminated  in  a very  few 
days;  and  that  with  its  termination  every  appearance 
of  discord  in  our  ranks  may  vanish.” 

[Union,  Feb.  3. 

Ridiculing  the  friends  of  peace.  “But  we 
have,  we  do  believe,  treated  this  anti-war  ou'ery 
wilh  greater  deference  and  ceremony  than  it  merits. 
We  regard  it  as  altogether  unsupported  by  facts.  In 
one  respect,  however,  the  outcry  is  a favorable  sign 
of  the  times.  It  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
firmness  and  patriotic  impulses  of  the  administration. — 
If  the  slightest  tendency  to  shrink  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  national  right  and  national  honor  had 
been  manifested — if  any  symptom  of  timidity  had 
been  exhibited,  what  a swelling  tide  of  indignation 
would  have  cast  up  against  it  the  charge  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  cowardly  desertion  of  our  rights!  Let 
the  opposition,  then,  scream  as  loudly  as  they  may, 
“war"— “war” — “war.”  ‘J  thank  thee,  Jew,  for 

teaching  me  that  word.’” — Jan.  10. 

Insulting  whigs  particularly  and  generally. 
“Some  of  our  statesmen  are  talking  very  loudly 
about  American  honor."  Well,  and  who  are  they, 
pray,  that  are  guilty  of  this  crying  oflence?  Are 
Mr.  Webster’s  sensibilities  particularly  aroused  bv 
that  theme?  With  an  exception  or  two,  (the  more 
conspicuous  from  being  almost  alone,)  what  whig 
has  had  the  generous  ardor  to  talk  as  he  should,  with- 
out reserve,  without  qualification,  and  without 
dread,  about  ‘ American  honor?”  ” — Dec.  26. 

We  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  we  have,  by 
these  quotations,  made  out  our  case. 
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February  25.  Mr.  Simmons,  introduced  a reso- 
lution instructing  the  library  committee  to  reporta 
bill  to  employ  Hiram  Fewers  to  execute  an  eques- 
trian  statue  of  Washington. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Niles,  a resolution  was  adopted 
inquiring  if  any  contract  had  been  entered  into  for 
the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mail  to  Eu 
rope  by  a line  of  steamers  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
last  session. 

The  joint  resolution  for  the  transmission  of  books 
to  the  minister  of  justice  in  France,  was  passed. 

The  Oregon  notice  resolutions,  were  resumed. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  concluded  his  speech  begun  on  yes 
terday.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  D.  spoke 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Cass  from  the  intemperate  as- 
persions which  had  emanated  from  lord  Brougham, 
a few  years  ago  in  a debate  in  the  British  house  of 
peers,  and  poured  forth  by  that  peer  against  Mr. 
Cass,  in  irritation  at  his  successful  exertions  in  de- 
feating their  pretensions  of  search  of  French,  Ame- 
rican, and  the  vessels  of  all  other  nations,  a-  being  a 
right  belonging  to  them  and  exempt  from  any  peril. 
Mr.  D.  also  threw  out  some  hopes  of  settling  the 
Oregon  controversy  by  involving  it  in  commercial 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Dayton,  moved  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolutions  be  deferred  till  next  Monday  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  Jlllen , was  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  made 
some  remarks  explanatory  of  his  opposition,  and  also 
some  allusion  to  the  scheme  broached  abroad  of  im- 
posing a monarch  with  hereditary  institutions  on 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  said  be  hoped  the  motion  would  not 
prevail. 

Mr.  Cass,  did  not  think  there  was  any  benefit  to 
arise  from  postponing. 

Mr.  Berrien,  said  he  would  like  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  form  of  amendment  proposed  to  be  offered 
by  Mr.  Colquitt,  of  Ga.,  before  consenting  to  vote  on 
the  question.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  B. 

Mr.  Dayton,  withdrew  his  motion  for  postpone 
ment. 

Mr.  Colquitl,  then  offered  his  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  notice  lie  given,  in  lermsof  the  treaty, 
for  abrogating  the  convention  made  between  Greal  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  Sratcs  on  the  twentieth  of  October, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  continued  by  i he 
convention  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  im 
mediately  after  the  dose  ot  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress, unless  the  president,  in  his  discretion,  shall  consi- 
der it  expedient  to  defer  it  to  a later  period. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  earnestly  desired  that  the  long- 
standing controversy,  settling  limits  in  the  Oregon  terri- 
tory, be  speedily  settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise, 
in  order  to  tranquilize  the  puhlic  mind,  and  to  preserve 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Which,  on  mution  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  expressed  the  wish  that  all  the 
amendments  might  be  early  or  at  once  disposed  of, 
say  on  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  hoped  the  amendments  would  not 
be  decided,  before  the  arguments  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject and  original  resolutions  had  been  fully  gone 
through  with. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  said  he  had  predicated  his  proposal 
on  the  condition  that  no  senator  was  prepared  to  go 
in  debate  on  the  amendments;  be  had  taken  for  gran 
ted  that  senators  had  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
amendments.  When  the  resolution  shall  have  re- 
ceived its  final  shape,  he  would  present  to  the  senate 
his  views  in  regard  to  it,  as  would  likewise  others, 
be  presumed. 

Mr.  Jlllen,  objected  to  voting  on  the  amendments 
to-morrow,  or  till  the  debate  was  closed.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  question  on 
tlse  amendments  when  the  question  on  the  original 
resolution  is  taken. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  preferred  a more  regular  and  parlia- 
mentary course  of  proceedure. 

Here  ou  motion,  the  senate  went  into  executive 
session,  and  thereafter  adjourned. 

February  26.  After  presentation  of  petitions, 
and  oilier  business,  the  senate  resumed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  special  order,  viz:  the  resolutions  lor 
giving  notice  of  the  annulment  of  the  Oregon  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Breese,  said  that  when  in  order,  he  would  pro- 
po;e  the  following  as  an  amendment: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  he, 
and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  direeied  m give  notice 
to  the  Biitish  government  tliat  it  is  the  desire  ot  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Stales  to  annul  and  abrogate  ihe 
provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  convention  conclu- 


ded between  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  his  Britannic  majesty  the  king  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  nf  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1818,  and  iridefiniti  ly  continued  by  the  con- 
vention between  the  same  parties,  signed  at  London  the 
6ih  of  August,  1827. 

Resolved  further,  That  on  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  day  of  giving  the  said  notice,  the  said 
convention  shall  be  considered  annulled  and  abrogated. 

Debate  was  continued,  and  a further  amendment 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Hanwgnn,  as  reported  on  page 
10,  after  which  the  senate  adjourned,  till  the  2J  of 
March.  (See  page  7 ) 

March  2 A number  of  memorials  were  presen- 
ted, among  them  the  following: — For  the  importa- 
tion of  steel  free  from  duty;  for  the  admission  of 
books  free  from  duty;  for  the  erection  of  fortifica- 
tions upon  the  lakes;  for  abrogating  the  treaty  of 
1842  with  the  Seneca  Indians, 

Mr.  Sample,  of  Illinois,  presented  resolutions  from 
the  legislature  of  that  state  asking  congress  to  yield 
nothing  of  the  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  and  to 
defend  every  inch  of  territory  at  all  hazards.  The 
resolutions  also  propose  the  immediate  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  1827. 

Resolutions  were  also  presented  from  the  legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee  in  defence  of  a vigorous  prosecu 
tiori  of  the  naval  depot  recommended  by  congress 
and  located  at  Memplis. 

Mr.  Dayton,  of  N.  J.,  offered  a resolution  calling 
upon  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  communi- 
cate to  the  senate  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  foreign  relations  demands  any  in- 
crease of  the  army  and  navy,  and  if  so,  what  cir 
cumstances  are  making  the  increase  necessary.  The 
resolution,  under  the  rule,  lies  over  for  one  day. 

Mr.  Mchtson,  of  Mo.,  from  the  committee  on  ter- 
ritories, reported  a bill  in  favor  of  arming  the  mili- 
tia of  Oregon  for  their  own  defence,  &c.  This  bill 
was  read  twice  and  took  its  place  upon  the  calendar. 

The  debate  upon  the  question  of  notice  was  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Breese,  of  111.,  addressed  the  committee 
in  defence  of  the  extreme  claim  and  extreme  mea- 
sures. The  floor  was  given  to  Mr.  Dayton,  and 

The  senate  adjourned. 

March  3.  The  President  laid  before  the  senate  a 
communication  from  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
transmitting  a statement  of  the  naval  forces  of  fo- 
reign powers.  On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M-  Clayton, 
5000  extra  copies  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Oregon  com  espondt  nee.  Mr.  J.  M-  Clayton,  offered 
a resolution,  calling  upon  the  President  of  the  U. 
States  for  copies  of  any  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  in  reference  to  the  Oregon  question,  it 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  since  the 
4th  February.  Laid  over  under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Dayton, 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  in- 
form the  senate  whether,  in  his  judgment,  the  slate 
of  our  foreign  relations  requires  at  this  lime  an  in- 
crease of  our  naval  or  military  force;  and  if  neces- 
sary what  the  circumstances  are  which  give  rise  to 
the  necessity,  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sevier, 
passed  over  for  a day  or  two. 

Oregon  debate.  After  some  unimportant  business 
the  senate  preceded  to  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
and  the  Oregon  notice  debate  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Dayton,  said  the  debate  on  tfiis  question  be- 
gan, as  he  expected  it  would  end,  by  generalities — 
and  there  was  no  precise  question  before  the  senate. 
Were  he  as  anxious  for  the  whole  of  Oregon  as  some 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  he 
would  narrow  down  the  question  to  a single  point. — 
He  would  meet  Great  Britain  on  the  very  ground 
she  had  taken,  that  occupancy  alone  could  give  a 
title  to  the  territory.  He  would  stand  just  where 
he  now  stood,  and  leave  to  time  and  emigration  the 
settlement  of  the  question  in  our  favor.  He  would 
tolerate  a little  longer  the  policy  of  this  unnatural 
double  headed  government,  and  run  the  hazard  of  dis- 
putes and  conflicts  between  the  settlements  in  the 
territory.  Mr.  D.  then  went  into  an  examination  of 
the  documents  accompanying  the  president’s  mes- 
sage, and  especially,  the  report  of  Mr.  White,  the 
U.  S.  agent,  to  show  that  the  best  feelings  existed 
between  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  our  citi- 
zens who  had  formed  a provisional  government  there 
and  the  little  probability  that  exists  as  to  a conflict 
between  them. 

Mr.  D.  then  proceeded  to  review  the  recent  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Pakenham 
— and  to  express  his  regret  that  arbitration  had  been 
rejected.  He  thought  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
Mr.  Buchanan  refused  to  submit  to  arbitration  were 
untenable,  and  feared  that  the  civilized  world  would 
look  upon  them  wilh  distrust.  Mr.  D.  said  he  was 
m favor  of  settling  the  conlrovarsy  by  compromise,  as 
indicated  in  the  resolutions  ottered  by  ttie  senator 
from  Georgia,  (Mr,  Colquitt ) It  must  be  settled  by 


compromise.  Gentlemen  might  say,  “if  you  offer 
to  compromise  you  offer  to  abandon  our  own.”  Why 
the  very  question  is,  “What  is  our  own?”  Mr.  D. 
then  went  on  to  show'  that  in  our  settlement  of  the 
boundary  with  Russia,  we  had  acknowledged  that 
Great  Britain  had  rights  on  the  northwest  coast,  and 
said  he  would  read  from  certain  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  senate,  from  which,  however,  the 
injunction  o(  secrecy  had  not  been  removed,  to  sus- 
tain his  position.  He  would,  however,  only  give 
such  portions  as  were  already  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sevier,  rose  to  a point  of  order.  He  contend- 
ed that  it  was  out  of  order  for  any  senator  even  to 
allude  to  any  thing  from  which  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  had  not  been  removed. 

Mr.  Dayton,  said  he  would  pass  the  document  by. 
He  had  no  wish  to  trespass  on  any  rule  of  the  se- 
nate. He  then  went  on  to  show  that  there  was  at 
lea=t  a doubt  attending  the  validity  of  our  title  above 
49° — and  denounced  it  as  ungenerous  and  uncandid 
in  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  Ihe  chamber  to 
declare  emphatically  that  our  title  up  to  54°  40'  was 
clear  beyond  the  shadow  of  a doubt,  and  that  we  do 
not  and  therefore  cannot  controvert  it — when,  as 
had  been  remarked  by  the  distinguished  senator  from 
Massachusetts  a few  days  ago — “his  tongue  should 
be  blistered  before  he  would  utter  a word  to  gainsay 
our  title  while  the  negotiation  was  pending.”  He  _ 
would  put  it  to  those  senators  to  say  whether  if  the 
intellect  of  the  senate  was  brought  to  hear  in  favor 
of  the  title  of  Great  Britain  above  49°,  our  title 
would  not  admit,  at  least,  of  the  shadow  of  a doubt. 

When  Mr.  D.  had  concluded,  Mr.  Haywood  obtain- 
ed the  floor,  and  expressing  a wish  to  defer  his  re- 
marks until  to-morrow. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

March  4.  The  committee  on  printing  made  re- 
ports in  favor  of  printing  3000  extra  copies  of  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  post  offices  and  post 
roads  relative  to  post  routes  in  Texas.  Adopted. — 
Also  to  print  25,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  patents. 

Oregon  notice  debate ■ Mr.  Haywood,  who  was  en- 
titled to  the  floor,  commenced  his  speech  wilh  an 
elaborate  defence  of  the  president’s  course  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Oregon  negotiation,  and  denounced  the 
course  which  had  been  displayed  by  some  of  his  own 
party  in  assailing,  in  the  manner  (hey  had  done,  the 
Ashburton  treaty.  Mr.  H.  then  presented  a brief 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Oregon  question;  and  con- 
tended that  the  president  now  stood  where  he  stood 
in  August  last — viz:  upon  the  line  of  49° — and  that 
no  where  in  his  message  could  it  be  shown  that  he 
stood  upon  54°  40'.  Although  he  believed  our  title 
to  be  clear  he  had  offerd  to  compromise  on  49°,  and 
although  he  had  withdrawn  the  offer,  lie  still  held 
the  door  open  for  Greal  Britain  to  enter  upon  that 
line.  Mr.  H.  was  in  favor  of  the  notice,  as  a great 
moral  weapon  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive. He  thought  the  question  must  be  settled  with- 
in the  year,  or  it  could  not  be  settled  at  all  peacea- 
bly— and  said  he  would  stand  by  the  president  upon 
the  line  of  49°;  and  below  that  line  substantially,  he 
would  not  talk  about  inches.  The  American  people 
would  never  consent  to  yield  the  territory,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may.  Mr.  H.  also  had 
some  slight  altercation  with  Mr.  Jlllen,  while  com- 
menting upon  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
that  “England  dare  not  go  to  war  with  the  United 
States,”  and  before  he  closed  his  speech  a motion 
was  carried  to  adjourn. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  25.  Mr.  Ramsay,  from  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  reported  a bill  for  the 
comencement  of  fortifications  at  New  Bedford. 

Mr.  Hunter,  of  Va.,  reported  a bill  for  the  retro- 
cession of  the  city  of  Alexandria  to  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia. Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  whole. 

The  committee  upon  a revisal  of  the  rules  and  or- 
ders, reported  a rule  requiring  the  speaker  to  allow 
a division  upon  each  item  of  expenditure  at  the  lime 
of  the  engrossment  of  a bill  when  the  bill  was  for 
the  purpose  of  internal  improvement. 

The  main  question  was  cairied  by  a vote  of  98  to 
75. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  called  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  and  the  vote  stood — yeas 
106,  nays  71,  and  reconsideration  was  rejected  by 
ayes  8U,  rioes  95. 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  gave  notice  that  he  would 
to-morrow  bring  in  a resolution  to  make  the  rule 
designed  for  bills  for  internal  improvements  alone, 
applicable  to  all  bills,  whether  for  revenue,  lor  for- 
tifications or  appropriation  bills  of  any  sort. 

Mr.  McKay,  moved  that  the  house  go  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  which  prevailed. 

Mr.  Pains,  of  Ala.,  (who  was  antitled  to  the  floor 
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upon  the  river  and  harbor  bill,)  opposed  the  bill 
warmly  upon  constitutional  grounds.  The  measure 
was  denounced  as  a monster,  &c. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  replied;  and  defended  the 
lake  country  and  members  from  the  aspersions  put 
upon  it  and  them  by  the  member  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  McClcrnand,  obtained  the  floor,  when  the  bill 
was  laid  aside  for  the  day. 

Mr.  Brodhead , asked  the  favorable  consideration  of 
a bill  from  the  senate,  making  an  appropriation  for 
supplying  the  minister  of  justice  in  France  with  co- 
pies of  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  Union. 

The  bill  was  passed  both  in  committee  and  in  the 
house,  when  an  adjournment  was  moved  and  carried. 

Thursday,  Feb.  26.  After  some  conversation 
between  Messrs.  Payne  and  Brinkerhoff,  in  relation 
to  the  comparative  amount  of  expenditures  provided 
for  by  the  fortification  bill  in  the  southern  and,  north 
ern  frontiers,  and  the  reception  of  sundry  executive 
communications; 

The  harbor  and  river  bill,  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  was  taken  up  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  and  advocated  by  Mr.  McClelland,  and  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Rhett,  as  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Hudson 
next  advocated  it.  A quorum  being  found  wanting, 
the  committee  rose  and  the  h juse  adjourned. 

Friday,  Feb.  27.  Some  progress  was  made  with 
the  private  calendar,  after  which  the  house  ad 
journed. 

Saturday,  Feb.  28. — Postage . Mr.  Harper  pre- 
sented resolutions  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  against  any 
change  of  the  law  fixhg  the  rates  of  postage  tend- 
ing to  increase  the  present  rates;  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  post  oflice  and  post 
roads. 

Smithsonian  Bequest. — Mr.  Owen,  from  the  select 
committee  on  the  Smithsonian  Bequest,  to  which  was 
referred  the  bill  to  establish  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  the  increase  and  difl'usion  of  knowledge 
among  men,  reported  a substitute  for  the  bill,  accom- 
panied by  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  printed;  that  the  substi- 
tute herewith  reported  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  be  printed  separa- 
tely in  the  form  of  a bill;  and  that  the  same  be  made 
the  special  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  Tuesday  in 
April  next. 

A division  of  the  question  was  called;  and,  the 
motion  being  on  the  last  clause,  making  it  the  spe- 
cial order — 

Mr.  Owen  said  it  was  nearly  eight  years  since  the 
money  proposed  to  be  appropriated  by  the  Smithson- 
ian bill  had  been  paid  to  the  United  States,  and  not 
a dollar  of  it  had  yet  been  used  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  the  bequest.  Congress  could  not  be  sup- 
posed indifferent  on  this  subject;  but  it  had  been 
overlooked  and  postponed  amidst  unfinished  business 
in  the  conflict  of  great  subjects.  So  it  would  be 
again  if  some  day  was  not  fixed.  If  the  day  desig- 
nated by  the  committee  was  thought  still  too  early,  a 
later  might  be  named.  Unless  some  day  was  fixed, 
the  chances  were  that  it  would  be  lost  by  delay;  and 
the  reproach  would  still  rest  upon  us  of  having  re- 
ceived money  for  one  of  the  best  objects  upon  earth, 
and  of  having  then  done  nothing  with  it. 

Two-thirds  voting  for  the  resolution,  it  passed. 

So  the  Smithsonian  bill  was  made  the  special  or- 
der for  the  second  Tuesday  in  April. 

Private  bills — The  house  resolved  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house,  [Mr.  Rathbun  in  the 
chair,)  and  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  private 
bills. 

Heirs  of  Col.  JVm.  Grayson. — The  bill  granting 
commutation  of  half-pay  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  Col.  Wm.  Grayson,  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  (which  had  been  before  the  committee  and 
discussed  on  two  preceding  days  of  the  present  ses- 
sion,) was  first  in  order. 

The  debate  was  resumed,  and  the  bill  was  advo- 
cated by  Messrs.  Seddon,  Bayly,  Joseph  Johnson,  and 
Garrett' Davis,  and  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Upon  closing  the  debate — 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Gordon  that  the  bill  be 
laid  aside  to  be  reported  to  the  house,  “with  a recom- 
mendation that  it  do  not  pass.” 

Mr.  John  Quincy  Mams  moved  to  amend  the  mo- 
tion by  striding  out  the  word  not. 

The  question  on  this  motion  was  taken  by  tellers, 
and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative,  G4  to  60. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  h i use. 

When  amotion  was  immediately  made  to  adjourn; 
which  prevailed.  And  the  house  adjourned  until 
Monday  next. 

Monday,  March  2. — jX’eio  Jersey  contested  election.  ! 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  contested  elections 
was  called  up  for  consideration. 

The  majority, — three  whigs  and  two  democrats,  j 
declare  that  the  Hon.  John  Rank  (whig  uember)  has 
a right  to  his  seat.  The  minority, --lour democrats,  \ 
declare  that  Mr.  Farlee  has  a right  to  his  seat. 


Mr.  Dobbin,  of  N.  C.,  (democrat)  who  made  the 
majority  report,  moved  that  Mr.  Farlee  be  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  house.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  reports  were  then  read.  Mr.  Harper,  of  Ohio, 
defended  the  report  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee, in  favor  of  the  sitting  member.  He  argued  that 
it  was  an  outrage  upon  the  rights  of  franchise  to  de- 
prive the  citizens  from  voting  because  they  were 
passing  years  of  their  time  in  a stale  in  the  pursuit 
of  collegiate  or  other  studies,  particularly  when,  as 
testified  here,  they  were  taxed  and  held  their  resi- 
dence without  intending  to  return  to  their  old  homes. 
They  were  citizens  on  oath  and  looked  upon  Prince- 
ton as  their  home.  It  was  their  home. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Me.,  replied,  and  addressed  the 
house  at  length  in  defence  of  the  minority  report. — 
Mr.  H.  reflected  both  upon  the  veracity  of  the  stu- 
dents at  Theological  Princeton  and  upon  the  cler- 
gy,— charging  the  latter  with  mercenary  motives, 
and  the  former  with  making  declarations  which 
were  falsified  by  the  acts  of  their  lives.  When  they 
said  they  left  home  they  said  what  they  had  no  right 
to  say. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  said  that  as  a candid  man  who  had 
investigated  the  subject  most  dispassionately,  he 
was  obliged  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  silting  mem- 
ber. The  constitution  of  New  Jersey,  the  law  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  evidence  given  upon  the  case, 
all  had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  to  which  he 
had  arrived. 

Mr.  Chipman,  of  Michigan,  made  a speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  claimant,  preceded  by  an  explanation 
of  a remark  previously  made  that  “education  was 
an  enemy  to  democracy.”  He  meant  no  more  by 
this  than  that  men  were  by  nature  democrats,  and 
that  they  were  spoiled  by  education  when  they  be- 
came whigs.  To  illustrate  what  he  meant  he  would 
quote  from  an  article  in  Blackwood’s  Magazine  of 
1832,  written  by  Wilson.  “Toryism  was  an  innate 
principle  of  human  beings,  and  evil  habit  made  them 
whigs.” 

The  house  adjourned  before  Mr.  Chipman  closed. 

Tuesday,  March  3.  The  speaker  laid  before  the 
house  a communication  from  the  clerk  of  the  house 
upon  the  subject  of  the  expense  of  furnishing  the 
reporters  with  a copy  of  the  public  documents. — 
The  cost,  it  was  said,  would  be  about  §300  a session. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  a resolution 
was  adopted,  calling  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  for  a copy  of  the  contracts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  postmaster  general  upon  the  subject  of 
the  transmission  of  the  mails  of  the  United  States  to 
loreign  countries. 

We  to  Jersey  contested  election.  The  house  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  the  committee 
on  elections. 

Mr.  Chipman,  of  Mich.,  addressed  the  house  against 
the  whig  member,  contending  that  the  students  of 
Princeton  college  had  no  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  N.  Y.,  made  an  argument  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  spoke  his  hour  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Farlee,  the  present  claimant. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  N.  Y.,  addressed  the  house  in  re. 
ply  to  the  two  speeches  preceding,  in  argument,  in 
defence  of  the  sitting  member. 

Mr.  Toombs,  of  Ga.,  made  a brief  argument  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  question.  He  was  followed  by- 
Mr.  Schenck,  in  defence  of  the  sitting  member,  and 
of  the  right  of  franchise.  Mr.  Schenck  proposed 
that  the  house  should  decide  upon  each  of  the  voles 
which  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  elections 
proposed  to  reject  separately.  He  wished  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  this  himself,  and  to  allow  others 
the  same  opportunity.  The  measure  proposed  was 
not  without  precedent,  and  it  seemed  to  him  most 
just.  The  reports  made  the  case  clear,  and  mem- 
bers, therefore,  would  be  able  to  decide  intelligently 
for  themselves. 

Several  members  rose  to  continue  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  after  moving  that  a call  for  the  pre- 
vious question  be  seconded,  moved  an  adjournment, 
which  was  carried. 

Wednesday,  March  4. — We  to  Jersey  contested  elec- 
tion. Mr.  Hopkins  moved  a call  of  the  house  to  act 
upon  the  motion  made  last  evening  by  Mr.  Tibbatts, 
of  Kentucky,  that  the  previous  question  be  seconded 
by  the  house  upon  the  New  Jersey  contested  elec- 
tion case. 

The  house  by  a vote  of  75  to  68  refused  to  second 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question. 

The  whole  subject  was  now  reopened  and 

Mr.  Hampton,  of  New  Jersey,  continued  the  debate 
in  defence  ol  the  sitting  member,  having  contended 
that  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  New  Jersey  were  that  students  conforming  to  the 
laws  of  the  slate  had  a right  to  vote.  If  they  resided 
one  year  in  the  stale  and  five  months  in  the  county, 
they  had  this  right  and  no  man  or  act  could  deprive 
them  of  it  justly. 


Mr.  Jones,  of  Ga.,  in  reply,  declared  that  students 
had  no  right  to  vote.  They  were  not  citizens  unless 
they  intended  to  remain  forever  where  they  studied. 
They  even  lost  their  residence  in  the  houses  they  had 
left  and  in  the  place  where  they  temporarily  were. 
While  a student  he  could  not  vote  unless  he  intended 
to  remain  for  ever  where  he  was. 

Mr.  McHenry,  of  Ky.,  replied  in  behalf  of  the  sit- 
ting member,  when  the  previous  question  and  a call 
of  the  house  were  moved  by  Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ky., 
and  ordered. 

After  a discussion  of  points  of  order,  the  house 
was  brought  to  a vote  upon  the  resolution  of  the  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  on  elections: 

“That  Mr.  Farlee  was  entitled  to  the  seat  held  by 
Mr.  Runk.”  This  resolution  was  rejected,  yeas  76, 
nays  112. 

The  question  returned  upon  the  second  resolu- 
tion: 

“That  Isaac  Farlee  is  not  elected  a member  of  this 
house.” 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  yeas  119,  nays  66. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Me.,  offered  a resolution  declar- 
ing “that  John  Runk  was  not  a member  of  this 
house.” 

The  speaker  declared  that  this  was  a privileged 
motion  and  that  it  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Va.,  then  moved,  as  a test  of  tho 
strength  ol  the  house,  to  lay  the  whole  subject  upon 
the  table.  The  yeas  aud  nays  were  called  and  the 
vote  was  yeas  93,  nays  99.  The  previous  question 
was  then  seconded — ayes  124. 

The  main  question  was  put  and  the  house  brought 
to  a vote  upon  the  resolution  “that  John  Runk  was 
not  elected  a member  of  this  house.”  After  great 
confusion  and  excitement,  the  result  was  finally  an- 
nounced by  the  speaker  as  follows: 

“Ayes  96,  noes  96.”  “The  chair  votes  in  the  ne- 
gative and  the  resolution  is  lost.”  Mr.  Runk  retain- 
ing his  seat.  Applause  followed  this. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  sent  a letter  to  the  clerk’s  desk,  taken 
from  the  New  York  Tribune,  giving  some  account  of 
his  personal  habits  in  the  house  and  holding  him  up 
to  ridicule.  Mr.  S.,  after  making  his  complaint,  re- 
sumed his  seat,  when 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  moved  “the  expulsion  of 
the  reporters  and  letter-writers  of  the  Tribune.” 

The  previous  question  was  immediately  called. 

Mr.  Schenck,  said  that  when  Mr.  Heiss,  of  the  of- 
ficial organ,  and  one  of  the  printers  of  the  house, 
charged  an  honorable  member  of  this  house  with  be- 
ing a common  liar,  and  everything  else  that  was 
base,  the  house  refused  to  act  upon  the  resolution  of 
complaint  and  laid  it  upon  the  table.  But  now  tho 
the  case  was  different.  He  could  not  defend  what 
the  reporter  of  the  Tribune  had  said,  but  he  was  the 
friend  of  consistent  and  fair  action. 

The  house  paid  no  heed  to  this,  and  the  resolution 
was  adopted  expelling  the  reporters  and  letter-wri- 
ters of  the  Tribune,  by  a vote  of  119  to  48. 

The  house  adjourned. 
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IN  SENATE,  THURSDAY  FEBRUARY  26,  1846 

Mr.  Crittenden,  said  that  he  had  examined  care- 
fully the  amendment  suggested  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  Georgia  over  the  way,  (Mr.  Colquitt,) 
with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  consult  and  concen- 
trate the  opinions  of  that  gentleman  in  his  own  re- 
solutions. He  felt  no  particular  attachment  to  the 
form  in  which  his  own  amendment  had  been  moved 
and  he  found  that  that  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  differed  so  little  from 
his  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to  adopt  it 
in  the  place  of  his  own  But  he  discovered  that  be- 
sides the  modification  thus  proposed  by  the  gentle, 
man’s  first  resolution,  there  was  another  member  of 
it  containing  in  itself  a distinct  and  substantive  pro- 
position: and  in  this  he  could  not  so  entirely  concur 
as  to  adopt  it  together  with  the  first  part.  It  was  in 
effect,  a different  and  distinct  proposition,  not  so  in- 
timately connected  with  or  dependent  upon  the  sena- 
tor’s first  proposition  but  that  he  might  move  it  alone, 
and  on  its  own  merits,  at  any  time  he  chose  so  to  do! 
With  regard  to  the  other  which  Mr.  C.  had  adopted, 
he  hoped  the  senator  would  allow  a slight  raodifica*- 
tion  in  it,  with  which  alteration  he  should  consider 
it  as  his  own  Mr.  C.  was  understood  to  say  that 
there  were  other  propositions  which  had  been  moved 
or  suggested  which  he  hoped  a little  time  aud  con- 
sultation would  enable  them  to  agree  upon.  His 
own  he  cheerfully^ave  up. 

It  was  supposed  necessary  by  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  to  get,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible some  vote  of  the  senate  that  might  indicate  the 
mind  of  a majority  of  its  members  in  time  to  be  sent 
by  the  next  steamer  to  England.  For  his  own  part, 
Mr.  C.  did  not  think  it  likely  that  such  a vote  would 
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exert  much  influence  on  either  side  of  the  water. — 
The  motive,  however,  was  certainly  laudable.  It 
should  be  the  « ish  of  every  one  that  anything  which 
might  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace  should  he 
communicated  with  the  utmost  despatch;  but  he  did 
not  think  it  important  that  the  action  of  the  senate 
should  be  hastened  for  such  a purpose  as  that  to 
which  he  had  referred.  Mr.  C feared  that  senators 
were  becoming  too  much  like  the  Athenians  in  the 
days  of  Demosthenes,  who,  instead  of  consulting  and 
deciding  on  measures  for  their  own  independence 
and  safety,  were  continually  inquiring — “What  is 
Philip  doing?”  He  hoped  we  should  treat  this  whole 
question  in  a spirit  becoming  that  body  and  the  na- 
tion which  it  represented — without  haste,  without 
vaunting,  without  prejudice,  without  passion;  that 
they  should  treat  it  as  a great  question,  in  which  the 
peace  of  the  world  was  concerned,  in  which  we  had 
a right  to  take  part,  and  in  which  we  were  resolved 
to  act  such  a part  as  the  whole  world  should  admit 
to  be  at  once  just  and  patriotic.  This,  in  his  judg- 
ment, would  offer  the  best  security  for  peace. 

Whati  ver  might  be  the  little  temporary  efferves- 
cence produced  by  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  espe- 
ciallv  in  its  early  stages  be  hoped  that  the  effect  of  a 
more  protracted  debate  and  a cooler  consideration  of 
the  merits  and  bearings  of  the  whole  subject,  would 
lead  to  a decision  marked  by  temperance  and  wis- 
dom. He  hoped  and  confidently  believed  that  such 
a course  would  be  pursued,  and  that  such  would  be 
its  ultimate  result.  He  could  see  no  necessity  for 
hastening  a decision — none.  The  notice,  at  all 
events,  would  not  be  given  till  after  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  therefore  there  was  no  need  of  haste  in 
the  matter.  The  subject,  meanwhile,  remained  open 
to  diplomatic  negotiation  between  this  government 
and  all  foreign  governments.  Those  who  conducted 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  government  had  this  duty 
in  their  hands,  and  they  w ere  personally  responsible 
to  the  nation  for  the  right  exercise  of  the  weighty 
power  which  had  been  entrusted  to  their  hands.  To 
that  responsibility  he  would  hold  them,  to  that  re- 
sponsibility they  would  be  held  by  the  united  judg- 
ment of  the  whole  world.  The  eyes  of  all  Christen- 
dom were  fastened  upon  them,  and  every  civilized 
nation  on  the  earth  would  hold  them  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  peace  or  war.  For  one,  Mr.  C.  was  not 
disposed  to  relax  or  to  diminish  this  responsibility 
not  one  jot.  If  the  administration  fell  the  greatness 
of  its  position,  iet  it  feel  also  the  responsibility  which 
attached  to  it.  Those  who  should  involve  this  coun- 
try in  an  unjust  or  in  a needless  war,  must  encoun- 
ter a responsibility  weighty  enough  to  sink  a navy. 
Let  them  beware.  To  delend  the  national  rights 
was  one  thing;  to  rush  needlessly  into  war  was  quite 
another.  To  protect  the  vital  interests  of  this  coun- 
try Was  their  solemn  duty,  and  of  those  interests 
peace  was  the  greatest  and  the  mightiest.  The  du- 
ties were  not  inconsistent;  but  let  them  not  act  in  a 
vaunting  spirit:  let  us  have  no  fanaticism  in  politics. 

Considerations  more  profound—  considerations  of  a 
higher  and  nobler  sort  should  actuate  ttiose  entrusted 
wall  a nation’s  destiny.  No  hasty  expressions  pass- 
ing between  two  negotiators— no  pouting  or  strutting 
upon  the  stage,  could  justify  the  getting  two  such 
nations  into  a state  of  war.  No,  said  Mr.  C , we  the 
people  of  the  United  States  take  a different  view  of 
the  matter.  We  feel  no  need  of  going  to  war  to 
make  a character— we  have  a character.  We  are 
not  obliged  to  set  up  idle  arid  extravagant  pretensions, 
or  utter”  the  language  ol  inflated  boasting,  to  make 
the  world  believe  we  are  a brave  people,  and  will 
not  yield  our  rights.  This  has  ever  been  too  much 
the  disposition  ol  republics.  We  have  a just  title  to 
Oregon— a title  just  geographically  and  just  politi- 
cally—and  this  was  enough  without  any  boasting. — 
A silent  and  dignified  course  is  more  worthy  of  our- 
selves and  ol  our  course.  In  the  conscious  power  of 
vindicating  our  rights,  whenever  they  should  he  at- 
tempted to  be  assailed,  we  are  under  no  necessity  ol 
vilifying  ttie  character  of  others. 

He  concurred  with  the  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  that  it  would  be  most  proper 
for  the  senate  to  act  on  the  resolutions  sent  from  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  make  such  amendments 
or  alterations  in  them  as  to  them  might  seeui  neces- 
sary and  pioper,  and  then  send  them  back  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  He  was  desirous  to 
show,  before  our  own  people  and  before  the  world, 
a decided  disposition  to  preserve  peace,  and  lie  was 
prepared  to  go  to  the  lull  extent  of  their  constitu- 
tional power  honorably  to  secure  that  end.  it  was 
not  their  duly  to  seek  a war,  and  tor  one  he  was  wil- 
ling and  most  anxious  that  the  peace  of  the  country 
should  be  properly  and  honorably  preserved,  amt 
this  vexed  question  brought  to  a final  settlement. — 
Let  this  be  done  by  negotiation,  by  arbitration,  or 
some  of  those  modes  recognized  as  fit  and  becoming 
to  settle  the  differences  ol  nations,  without  a recur- 
rence to  the  sword. 


And  here  Mr.  C.  could  not  forbear  to  express  his 
regret  that  the  rejection  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  offers  of  arbitration,  which  had  been 
made  to  it  by  the  representative  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, had  been  placed  on  the  ground  set  forth  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  submitted  by  the  pre- 
sident to  the  senate.  He  had  no  wish  improperly  to 
interfere  with  those  whose  province  it  was  to  con 
duct  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  but  he  could 
not  conceive  what  right  we  had  to  place  ourselves 
in  this  respect  above  all  who  h id  gone  before  us,  and 
above  all  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  by  declar- 
ing that  our  disputes  never  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration — that,  however  other  nations  mightagree 
to  settle  their  differences,  we  never  would  conde- 
scend to  make  an  umpire  of  any  body,  and  that  the 
rights  of  boundary  were  not  in  themselves  a fit  sub- 
ject for  arbitration. 

The  doctrine  was  pure  interpolation  into  the  code 
of  international  law — a code  on  which  all  the  world 
had  agreed,  and  which  we,  as  one  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  had  adopted  The  choice  of  an  arbitrator 
was  another  matter;  we  might  reject  in  that  capacity 
the  proposal  of  any  crowned  head.  Crowned  heads, 
thank  God,  were  not  always  the  wisest  and  best  in 
this  world;  but  there  were  other  modes  of  arbitra 
tion,  and  other  more  suitable  arbitrators.  There 
were  men  who  were  horn  private  citizens,  and  not 
princes,  who — by  their  wisdom,  their  knowledge, 
their  experience,  and  their  personal  virtues — were 
fitted  to  be  a judging  power,  whose  decision  no  na- 
tion need  be  ashamed  to  submit  to.  Why  not  refer 
the  settlement  of  this  controverted  question  to  such 
a tribunal?  To  do  so,  instead  of  degrading  us,  would, 
in  his  estimation,  be  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  that 
ever  could  be  offerred  to  the  wisdom  and  excellence 
of  republican  institutions.  For  a great  and  power- 
ful nation  voluntarily  to  submit  a great  question, 
touching  its  rights  and  interests,  to  an  assemblage  of 
private  citizens  thus  virtuous  and  wise,  would  pre- 
sent a spectacle  glorious  to  behold.  It  would  he  to 
present  to  the  world  convicting  evidence  of  the  mo 
ral  progress  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  age. — 
It  would  stamp  upon  the  present  century  a character 
as  wonderful  for  its  advances  and  improvement  in 
political  wisdom,  as  for  its  inventions  in  the  mecha- 
nic arts,  and  its  achievements  in  chaining  the  disco- 
veries of  science  to  the  car  of  social  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Such  a triumph  of  moderation  over  pas- 
sion, of  justice  over  pride,  and  of  the  glory  ol  reason 
over  the  brutality  ol  mere  physical  force,  proceed- 
ing from  republican  hands,  would  do  more  lor  the 
moral  power  and  influence  of  this  country  than  the 
acquisition  of  every  inch  of  Oregon.  This  would 
raise  our  reputation  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  good 
and  wise;  it  would  obtain  us  a revenue  of  national 
tionor — that  brightest  jewel  of  a nation’s  treasury  — 
and  would  augment  our  real  power  among  the  civil- 
ized population  of  the  globe  more  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  ten  times  the  disputed  territory. 

These  were  Mr.  C.’s  sentiments.  He  could  per- 
ceive no  occasion  for  bluster  or  rashness.  Our  cha- 
racter as  a people  was  well  enough  known,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  senate  would  proceed  in  this  matter 
temperately,  wisely,  justly,  and  in  order.  When  ii 
had  done  this,  Mr.  C.  tell  inclined  to  rely  on  the  hope 
that  the  conduct  of  oilier  nations  would  correspond 
to  such  an  example. 

Mr.  Webster,  said  that  he  most  cordially  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  so  beautifully  expressed  by  the 
honorable  senator  who  had  just  taken  his  seat.  He 
did  not  differ  from  him  a hair’s  breadth  in  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  laid  down,  nor  in  his  sense  of  propriety 
hi  regard  to  the  present  debate.  Mr.  W.’s  purpose 
had  merely  been  to  ascertain  whether  the  question 
io  he  debated  could  not  be  put  in  a more  convenient 
i or  in  than  that  which  it  assumed  at  present.  The 
senator  from  Kentui  ky  had  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  reported  from  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations.  The  senator  from  Georgia  then 
suggested  another,  slightly  differing  in  form,  which 
he  intended  to  move,  when  i.  should  he  in  order,  as 
a substitute  lor  that  of  l he  senator  from  Kentucky. 
The  senator  had  now  declared,  that  m regard  to  the 
hist  part  of  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  tie  had  no  difficulty  iri  accepting  it  iri  place 
of  Ins  own,  or  as  a modification  of  his  own.  But  in 
regard  to  the  latter  pai  l of  that  proposition  he  consi- 
dered it  as  in  its  nature  distinct  arid  substantive;  he 
understood  it  as  going  further  than  his  own,  and  as 
not  being,  therefore,  a natural  substitute  for  it. — 
Now,  it  it  vvas  i tie  disposition  of  the  senate  to  act 
on  this  subject  further  that  ban  been  proposed  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Kentucky,  the  only  ques- 
tion would  he  w hether  the  senator  would  not  consent 
to  withdraw  his  own  amendment,  and  suffer  that  ol 
the  senator  from  Georgia  to  be  moved  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  understood  as  declining  to 
withdraw  his  own  amendment,  hut  as  still  willing  to 


accept  of  the  first  part  of  the  amendment  of  the  sen- 
ator from  Georgia  as  a modification  of  it. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  He  did  not  think  it  of  par- 
ticular importance  that  the  senate  should  express  an 
opinion  on  this  matter  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  this 
week  or  the  next.  He  supposed  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate  were  regarded  with  infinite  interest  at 
home,  and  looked  upon  with  great  respect  abroad. — 
But  Mr.  W.  felt  more  strongly , perhaps,  than  the 
senator  from  Kentucky  the  evils  to  which  he  had 
referred,  because  lie  lived  in  the  very  midst  of  them 
and  witnessed  from  day  today  the  great  amount  of 
injury  sustained  by  the  commercial  interests  of  this 
country  from  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 

Mr.  W.  would  add  a few  more  words.  I shall 
vote,  said  he,  for  both  portions  of  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  senator  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  Col- 
quitt.) I arn  prepared  to  do  so.  At  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  the  president,  uncalled  upon  by 
the  senate,  • ent  to  both  houses  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence which  had  taken  place  between  the  secre- 
tary of  state  and  the  representative  of  the  British  go- 
vernment here,  recommending  at  the  same  time  the 
giving  of  notice  to  that  government  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  convention  of  1818  Ti  e correspondence 
thus  submitted  has  very  properly  been  made  a sub- 
ject of  remark  in  both  houses.  I will  say  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  sending  that  correspon- 
dence here.  1 suppose  such  a step  could  hardly  he 
justified,  save  on  the  ground  that  the  negotiation  was 
ended  by  the  rejection  of  the  president’s  offer  of  the 
parallel  of  49  as  a boundary,  and  the  immediate 
withdrawal  of  that  offer,  because,  in  the  general 
practice  of  governments,  it  has  been  found  very  in- 
convenient to  publish  the  letters  which  may  have 
passed  between  negotiators  before  the  end  ol  the  ne- 
gotiation had  been  arrived  at.  But,  as  the  preiident 
had  sent  us  the  correspondence,  and  as  the  senate 
was  called  upon  to  act  on  the  proposition  of  notice,  l 
thought  it  would  expedite  our  decision  to  have  be- 
fore us  any  further  correspondence  which  might 
have  taken  place  subsequently  to  that  first  sent.  I 
accordingly  moved  the  call,  and,  in  response  to  it, 
the  more  recent  correspondence  has  been  laid  before 
us,  from  which  we  learn  the  offer  by  the  British  en- 
voy to  submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  and  the  re- 
jection of  that  offer  by  the  executive. 

Now,  without  meaning  at  this  time  to  go  into  any 
sort  of  examination  <4  the  course  of  the  executive  in 
this  matter,  or  indulging  in  any  remat  k expressive  of 
an  unfriendly  feeling  towards  the  administration,  or 
any  disposition  to  embarrass  the  government — for  I 
feel  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  nothing  is  further  from 
my  intention — 1 must  still  be  permuted  to  say  that 
the  existing  posture  of  affairs  is  such  as  to  render  it 
quite  desirable  that  we  should  know  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  this  measure 
and  its  consequences. 

Nobody  doubts  that  the  two  houses  of  congress 
have  a perfect  authority  to  terminate  the  Oregon 
convention,  w ilhoul  offence  to  anybody,  because  this 
is  our  specified  right,  and  its  exercise  can  present  no 
just  cause  of  complaint  in  any  quarter.  But,  though 
this  is  an  undoubted  position,  yet  it  must  be  consid- 
ered iti  connexion  with  the  circumstances  which 
tiave  been  made  to  surround  it.  The  resolution  of 
notice  has  passed  the  other  house  of  congress  with  a 
qualification,  or  addition,  or  by  whatever  name  it 
should  be  called,  w Inch  changes  it  in  some  respect 
from  being  a mere  naked  notice  of  termination.  It 
comes  with  that  qualification  or  condition  for  adop- 
tion here.  Other  propositions  are  offered  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  are  entertained  as  fit  subjects  of  considera- 
tion. 

The  senator  from  Kentucky,  in  one  part  of  his 
speech,  says  that  tie  will  leave  the  entire  responsi- 
bility of  this  whole  controversy  where  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  it,  and  contends  that  those  who  have 
the  power  to  conduct  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  the 
country  are  responsible  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world  for  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  exercise 
tnat  power.  This  is  certainly  very  just,  hut  it  raises 
a doubt  whether  we  ought  to  do  more  than  simply 
to  give,  or  to  refuse  to  give,  the  naked  notice.  But 
some  modification  of  the  mere  naked  notice  has  been 
| made  already  in  the  other  house;  arid  there  is,  as  I 
i believe,  a conviction  on  the  part  of  a large  majority 
of  the  senate  that  it  should,  to  a certain  extent,  be 
qu  1 1 lied . Now,  1 hold  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  have  a right  io  know  in  what  point  of 
view  the  executive  himsell  legards  this  notice;  what 
are  the  ends  he  lias  in  view,  and  what  are  the  conse- 
quences to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  executive, 
trie  notice  is  to  lead. 

When  speaking  on  this  subject  some  six  weeks 
ago,  1 said  it  was  most  obvious  that  the  president 
could  not  expect  war;  because  he  did  riot  act  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  such  a nation  must  he  expected 
to  act,  it,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  delence  of  the 
country,  he  expected  any  danger  of  its  being  assaul- 
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ted  by  the  most  formidable  power  upon  earth.  I 
still  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  executive  communi- 
cations to  show  us  that  the  president  does  expect  a 
war.  He  must,  then,  expect  nothing  hut  a continu- 
ance of  the  present  dispute,  or  a settlement  of  it  by 
negotiation.  But  how  is  it  to  be  settled?  On  what 
terms?  On  what  basis?  All  that  we  hear  is — “the 
whole  of  Oregon  or  none.”  And  yet  there  is  to  be 
negotiation.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  or 
the  world  the  gross  inconsistency  of  such  conduct. — 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  whole  negotiation,  on  our  part, 
that  Oregon  is  ours;  there  is  nothing  like  admitting 
even  a doubt,  on  the  part  of  ourselves  or  others,  as 
to  that  position;  and  yet  we  are  to  negotiate!  What 
is  negotiation?  Does  any  gentleman  expect  that  the 
administration,  are,  by  negotiation,  to  persuade 
Great  Britain  to  surrender  the  whole  of  what  she 
holds  in  Oregon?  They  may  do  this;  I cannot  say 
they  will  not.  If  that  is  their  expectation,  let  them 
try  their  hands  at  it;  I wish  them  success.  That  is, 
— I wish  that  we  may  get  “all  Oregon,”  if  we  can; 
but  let  our  arguments  be  fair,  and  let  us  settle  the 
question  reasonably. 

But  1 do  not  understand  the  position  we  are  placed 
in.  The  executive  seems  to  be  tor  negotiation,  but 
against  taking  any  thing  but  the  whole  of  Oregon. — 
What  is  to  be  the  ground  of  negotiation?  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  it  is  to  proceed?  If  the  executive 
has  made  up  his  mind  not  to  treat  for  less  than  the 
whole,  he  should  say  so,  and  throw  himself  at  once 
on  the  two  houses  of  congress 

I am  entitled  to  make  this  remark,  because  it  can- 
not be  disguised  that  the  probable  effect  of  this  no- 
tice is  viewed  very  differently  by  very  intelligent 
gentlemen,  all  friends  of  the  administration,  on  this 
floor.  The  senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt;  re- 
gards it  as  a mea-ure  lending  to  peace;  he  expects, 
he  hopes  peace  from  it,  and  he  thinks  the  expression 
of  such  opinions  as  he  avows  will  enable  the  admin- 
istration to  secure  the  peace  of  the  country.  There 
are  certain  other  gentlemen,  and  among  them  the 
honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  who 
are  much  less  ardent  in  their  hopes  of  peace.  That 
senator’s  impression  has  been,  that,  if  we  pass  this 
notice,  there  is  a possibility  and  a prospect  of  a war; 
and  so,  against  the  gentleman’s  own  declarations  and 
disavowals,  his  speeches  generally  terminate  in  the 
expression  that  war  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Cass  here  rose,  ainid  a general  smile,  and  said, 
No,  [much  laughter,]  no;  1 never  used  the  word;  and 
1 beg  leave  to  contradict  the  statement.  1 have  been 
afraid  of  war.  This,  1 allow,  has  been  my  position; 
and  I hope  1 shall  neither  be  misunderstood  nor  mis- 
represented. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts  intends  to  misrepresent  me. 

Mr.  Webster. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Cass  — What  I said  a as,  that  we  were  called 
on  by  the  president  to  give  this  notice;  that  if  we 
gave  it,  and  there  was  no  negotiation,  and  England 
did  not  recede,  and  we  went  on  to  carry  out  the 
other  measures  recommended  by  the  president,  that 
then  war  would  be  certain.  [A  laugh  ] 1 will  re- 

peat my  position.  1 say,  if  we  give  this  notice,  and 
there  shall  be  no  negotiation;  and  if  England  adheres 
to  her  pretensions,  and  we  go  on  to  take  possession 
of  Oregon  while  she  is  there  m possession,  then 

there  will  be gentlemen  men  use  any  term  they 

please.  [Much  merriment.] 

Mr.  Webster. — The  only  contingency  the  senator 
fears  is  that  England  will  continue  her  claim. — 
Now,  1 would  ask  the  honorable  senator  whether  he 
expects  that  England  will  ever  surrender  all  of  Ore- 
gon to  any  power  on  earth? 

Mr.  Cass — I have  my  doubts  that  she  will.  1 ask- 
ed, as  lung  ago  as  in  October  last,  when  she  had 
ever  relinquished  any  claim  to  territory  she  ever  had 
set  up. 

Mr.  Webster. — Exactly;  and  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  The  gentleman  thinks  we  shall  r.ot  recede, 
and  England  will  not  recede;  and,  then,  what  more 
likely  to  happen  than  a wai?  It  was  the  senator’s 
argument,  and  not  any  particular  expression  he  em- 
ployed, which  gave  me  the  idea  that  such  was  his 
impression  I do  not  charge  the  gentleman  with 
saying  that  “war  was  inevitable;”  but  what  he  did 
say , y et  rings  in  my  ears,  and  on  every  return  of  the 
like  language  I am  reminded  of  the  sentence  with 
which  the  Roman  senator  ended  all  his  speeches, 
"Belenda  esl  Carthago." 

1 am  desirous  of  expressing  the  sentiment,  (with- 
out wishing  to  embarrass  the  administration;  if  ne- 
gotiations are  pending  I will  hold  my  tongue;  my 
longue  shall  be  blistered  before  1 will  say  any  tiling 
against  our  own  title  so  lung  as  negotiations  are 
pending;  but  the  president  must  see  the  embarrass- 
ment under  which  we  stand;  1 am  willing  to  aid  the 
administration,  and  will  aid  it  to  obtain  all  to  which 
we  are  justly  entitled) — that  1 must  know  something 
of  the  views,  expectations,  ends,  and  objects  of  the 
president  in  recommending  this  notice.  1 cannot 
much  longer  be  quiet  in  the  existing  posture  of  af- 


fairs; when  no  measures  of  defence  are  recommend- 
ed to  us.  but  negotiation  is  held  out  as  likely  to  bring 
the  question  to  a settlement  bv  England’s  giving  up 
the  whole  matter  iri  dispute.  My  doubt  of  that  is  as 
strong  as  that  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan, (Mr.  Cass,)  1 say  here,  so  far  as  my  own  know- 
ledge goes,  that  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  is  not  the  judgment  of  this  senate,  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  run  the 
hazard  of  a war  for  Oregon,  by  renouncing  as  no 
longer  fit  for  consideration  propositions  made  by 
ourselves  to  Great  Britain  thirty  ago,  and  repeated 
again  and  again  to  t he,  world.  I do  not  speak  of  any 
specific  propositions,  but  of  the  general  idea,  of  the 
general  plan  so  justly  suggested  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  ol  separating  the  interests 
of  British  subjects  and  American  citizens  beyond 
the  Rocky  mountains.  I repeat  the  assertion  that  it 
is  not  the  judgment  of  this  country  that  we  are 
bound  to  reject  our  own  propositions,  made  over  and 
over  again  thirty  and  twenty  years  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  is  the  judg  nenl  of  this  senate.  I 
have  the  fullest  belief  that  the  propositions  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  concur  with  the 
views  of  a large  majority  of  this  body. 

[A  voice.  Yes,  of  two-thirds.] 

A gentleman  near  me  says  of  two-thirds  of  it;  and 
I am  willing  to  try  that  question  to-dav,  this  hour, 
this  minute;  1 am  ready  now  to  take  the  question 
whether  this  difficulty  shall  or  shall  not  be  settled  by 
compromise.  Compromise  1 can  understand;  but 
negotiation,  with  a fixed  resolution  to  lake  and  not 
to  give,  with  a predetermination  not  to  take  less  than 
the  w hole,  is  w hat  l cannot  and  do  not  understand  in 
diplomacy.  I wish  we  could  lake  that  question  now 
— not  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information  in  any 
quarter,  but  l wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  dis- 
tressing, distracting,  annoy  ing  state  of  things  There 
are  many  things  we  should  attend  to,  all  of  which 
are  greatly  and  materially  embarrassed  by  the  pre- 
sent position  of  this  affair.  It  is  proposed,  for  exam- 
ple, to  remodel  the  tariff?  But  with  what  view?  To 
augment  revenue,  or  reduce  revenue?  If  it  is  to 
augment  the  revenue,  then  I ask,  is  that  with  a view 
to  w'ai?  If  it  is  to  reduce  revenue,  then  1 ask,  is 
that  with  a view  to  peace?  How  can  we  possibly, 
know  how  to  act,  without  the  least  knowledge 
whether  there  is  a likelihood  of  the  continuance  of 
peace,  or  w helher  w e are  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak- 
ing war?  The  embarrassment  in  the  private  affairs 
of  men  is  equally  pressing.  The  nation  po-sesses  a 
great  commerce.  Now  it  is  easy  for  a gentleman  to 
say,  ‘ 1 disregard  commerce  on  a question  of  nation- 
al honor.”  Mo  do  I,  when  that  is  the  question.  If 
the  honor  of  my  country  is  attacked,  1 will  say,  in 
the  memorable  language  once  used  by  a member  of 
the  other  house,  “Perish  commerce!”  But  these  are 
interests  not  to  be  iritled  with. 

Those  great  interests  of  this  country,  in  which  are 
involved  the  daily  bread  of  thousands  and  millions 
of  men,  are  not  to  be  put  in  jeopardy  for  objects  not 
connected  in  reality  either  with  the  honor  or  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  country.  I wish,  there- 
fore, soon  as  it  is  practicable,  to  obtain  an  expres 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  the  senate.  If  it  shall  be  the 
opinion  of  this  body  that  it  is  best  to  give  the  naked 
notice  recommended  in  the  executive  message,  that 
will  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  executive  to 
the  fullest  extent,  lam  for  getting  a question  either 
on  the  naked  notice,  or  on  noth  e in  some  modified 
form,  such  as  shall  express  what  I believe  to  be 
the  judgment  both  of  the  senate  and  of  the  country. 

Air.  Breese  said  that  he  formerly  rose  simply  to 
propose  a postponement  of  this  question  until  next 
Alonday,  and  also  to  other  in  the  meanwhile  a reso- 
lution, which  at  the  proper  lime  he  meant  to  move 
as  a substitute  for  the  resolution  from  the  house  of 
representatives.  He  thought  that  the  view  express- 
ed by  the  senator  from  Missouri  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect as  to  the  course  which  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
regard  to  amendments  offered.  He  thought  it  was 
most  proper  to  oiler  them  as  amendments  to  the  re 
solution  Irom  the  house.  But  when  he  looked  at 
the  mass  of  amendments  which  had  been  offered  he 
perceived  that  thus  far  pai liamenlary  rules  had  not 
been  very  strictly  observed,  and  therefore  he  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  they  would  not  bo  pressed  in 
Ins  own  case.  He  trusted  that  the  same  courtesy 
would  be  extended  to  him  which  had  not  been  re- 
fused to  others,  and  that  the  amendment  would  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Webster. — By  all  means.  1 hope  it  will. 

Air.  Breese,  resuming,  said  there  would  be  found  a 
manifest  diflerence  between  the  amendment  he  bad 
offered  and  the  amendment  reported  to  the  senate 
from  the  committee  on  foreign  lelat ions.  The  tat 
ter  proposed  to  abrogate  only  the  convention  of  1827; 
his  proposed  to  abrogate  tlie  convention  of  1818,  ol 
which  the  oilier  was  but  the  continuation;  and  it 
went  on  to  declare  that  alter  twelve  mouths  that 
convention  should  be  considered  as  abrogated.  Its 


language  was  courteous,  brief,  and  pointed;  more- 
over, it  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  the  senate,  and 
had  been  discussed  in  this  chamber  two  years  ago. — 
It  was  almost  word  for  word  the  same  as  had  then 
been  proposed.  He  thought  the  notice  ought  to  be 
given  without  any  condition  attached  to  it.  So  far 
as  the  action  of  the  executive  was  concerned,  he 
had  nothing  to  say.  The  administration  could  com- 
municate this  notice  in  any  manner  they  thought 
best.  No  doubt  it  could  be  done  in  a manner  the 
most  courteous.  The  resolution  itself,  however, 
ought  to  be  without  condition,  but  direct  and  posi- 
tive 

Mr.  B sain  he  concurred  in  much  of  what  had  been 
said  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve ihere  was  any  necessity  for  voling  on  this 
question  to  day  or  to-morrow.  On  the  contrary,  he 
thought  that  the.  whole  discussion  ought  to  be  ex- 
hausted before  the  senate  proceeded  to  a vote.  In 
deciding  on  his  ow  n course,  he  should  not  stop  to 
consider  what  might  be  the  opinion  of  any  nation  be- 
yond the  w aters.  On  this  subject  he  had  been  much 
pleased  with  the  manly  and  spirited  remarks  of  the 
senator  from  Kentucky ,(  VIr.  Crittenden.)  He  had 
reasons  which  lie  was  desirous  to  give  why  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  (Mr.  Colquitt.)  The  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Webster)  appeared  to  think  that  that 
resolution  would  command  the  votes  of  two  thirds 
of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Webster.  — I did  not  say  of  two-thirds;  I said 
and  still  believe,  that  it  will  command  the  votes  of  a' 
large  majority  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Breese  resumed — It  was  not  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  but  another,  who  said  that  the  re- 
solution would  command  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of 
this  body.  Air.  B.  could  not  believe  that  two  thirds 
of  this  senate  ever  could  be  got  to  record  their  names 
in  favor  of  such  a proposition  as  that  which  consti- 
tuted the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  He  never  could  believe  this  till 
he  actually  saw  it. 

Mr.  B.  said  he  wished  to  be  understood  as  repre- 
senting on  this  subject  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
the  people  of  Illinois.  They  never  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  consent  to  place  this  question  in 
such  a position  as  should  oblige  the  executive  to  sur- 
render any  part  of  the  Oregon  territory.  Mr.  B. 
would  not  agree  to  any  negotiation.  The  case  would 
be  very  awkward  as  it  appeared  in  the  correspon- 
dence— first  to  withdraw  our  offer  of  49,  and  to  ar- 
gue that  we  had  a right  to  the  whole  territory  up  to 
the  Russian  line,  and  then  hope  to  settle  the  matter 
by  negotiation.  How  was  it  possible?  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  possible,  and  he  did  not  wish  that  any 
such  effort  should  be  made.  He  wished  that  the  no- 
tice should  be  given  naked  and  without  condition, 
and  then  that  we  should  go  on  and  adopt  other  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  president,  and  then  we 
should  reach  a point  where  our  claims  to  Oregon 
must  be  asserted  or  abandoned,  and  then  the  nerve 
of  this  nation  would  be  tested. 

He  did  agree  with  those  senators  who  considered 
it  as  the  first  duty  of  the  senate  to  preserve  peace: 
he  held  that  our  first,  and  highest,  and  paramount 
duty  was  the  protection  of  our  rights  and  of  the  na- 
tional honor.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty,  war 
should  come,  let  it  come;  the  American  people  were 
ready  to  meet  it.  He  was  himself  not  at  all  anxious 
on  the  subject;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  there  could 
be  a war.  He  would,  however,  endeavor  to  present 
his  views  at  length  hereafter,  should  his  motion  for 
postponement  prevail. 

[The  detiate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Colquitt 
and  Allen  ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  said,  it  is  very  obvious 
that  the  great  question  involved  in  this  matter  is 
this:  Can  the  controversy  between  us  and  Great  Bri- 
tain be  settled  by  negotiation  and  compromise?  or  is 
it  to  be  settled  by  an  assertion  of  our  right  to  the 
entire  territory,  arid  an  appeal  to  arms?  Whatever 
doubts  have  heretofore  existed  upon  this  point,  there 
can  be  none  after  the  declaration  of  to-day,  that  this 
is  the  real  question  involved.  A question  of  greater 
moment  never  has  been  presented  to  congress  from 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present.  Sir,  I 
hold  it  eminently  desirable  that  the  senate  should 
make  an  expression  of  their  opinion  upon  this  im- 
portant matter.  1 cannot  believe  that  there  is  a sin- 
gle senator  who  has  not  made  up  his  mind  upon  it, 
or  who  can  hesitate  to  respond  yea  or  nay,  when  the 
question  is  put  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
i esolution.  Sir,  1 hold  it  important  that  they  should 
respond.  It  is  ^ecestary  to  know  the  sense  of  tins 
body,  in  order  to  gufi.e  our  future  legislation.  If  wc 
mean  to  maintain  our  title  by  force  of  arms,  let  us 
begin,  let  us  lay  aside  all  other  things;  and  let  me 
say,  if  gentlemen  do  not  begin  » ith  the  necessary 
measures  before  involving  the  country  in  a war,  you 
are  most  likely  to  be  discomfiled;and  foremost  among 
those  important  measures  are  those  relating  to  your 
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finances.  Sir,  I hold  it  to  be  desirable  to  guide  the 
business  men  of  'he  country.  They  know  not  what 
to  do,  nor  have  they  known  for  the  last  three  months. 
The  properly  of  thousands  have  been  periled,  and 
millions  upon  millions  have  been  lost.  Sir,  there 
ought  to  be  an  end  to  this  slate  of  excitement.  With 
due  deference  to  the  executive,  and  without  intend- 
ing the  slightest  disrespect,  1 must  say  1 greatly  re- 
gret that  it  has  been  left  in  the  state  of  uncertainty 
it  has.  Sir,  I deem  it  to  be  important,  and  I speak 
it  without  hesitation  on  this  point,  that  it  should  be 
passed  this  very  day ; because,  whatever  our  decision 
is,  it  is  desirable  in  my  opinion  that  it  should  reach 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Sir,  I believe  from  the  beginning  of  the  session 
that  the  great  question  of  peace  and  war  depended 
upon  this  body — upon  your  gravity,  your  wisdom, 
and  your  patriotism;  and  1 trust  such  a response  will 
be  given  this  very  day  as  will  quiet  the  fears  of  mil- 
lions on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Sir,  I entertain 
the  most  courteous  feelings  towards  the  senator  from 
Illinois,  and  I would  indulge  him  with  the  time  he 
requires,  if  I could  consistently  with  my  duty.  And 
let  me  say  to  the  senator  that  a slight  difference  in 
mere  phraseology  can  be  of  little  consequence,  so 
far  as  great  questions  are  concerned;  as  it  is  not 
proposed,  1 presume,  to  go  further  than  to  try  the 
sense  of  the  senate  upon  this  amendment  at  this 
time,  and  hereafter  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  his  views  to  whatever  extent  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Hannegan  said  he  did  not  desire  to  protract 
the  discussion,  but  he  rose  simply  to  ask  the  consent 
of  the  senate  that  he  mignt  lay  upon  the  table  am. 
have  printed  a resolution  which  he  intended,  at  the 
proper  time,  to  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senator  from  Georgia.  He  assured  the 
senate  that  his  feelings  were  with  that  senator,  and 
that  he  regarded  all  his  measures  with  profound  re- 
spect. But  he  was  induced  to  offer  this  amendment 
by  the  language  which  had  fallen  from  him  to-day. — 
He  had  known  that  senator  intimately  since  the 
commencement  of  his  services  in  congress,  and  there 
were  old  attachments  existing  between  them  which 
he  trusted  would  not  be  severed.  He  offered  this 
amendment  as  meeting  completely  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  senator.  His  amendment  was,  first, 
io  strike  out  all  after  the  words  “present  session,”  in 
the  first  section  of  the  senator’s  resolution,  and  his 
object  was  to  avoid,  if  possible,  what  all  gentlemen 
must  desire  to  avert,  the  call  of  an  extra  session  of 
congress.  His  amendment  next  proposed  to  strike 
out,  in  the  second  section,  all  after  the  word  “com- 
promise,” (the  word  “negotiation”  he  w ould  leave  to 
gratify  the  senator,)  and  insert  the  following:  “ Pro- 
vided, That  no  portion  of  said  territory  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  which 
the  United  States  has  the  best  title.”  He  understood 
the  senator  from  Georgia  to  be  willing  to  go  for  this 
amendment,  and  he  asked  the  consent  of  the  senam 
that  it  might  be  printed. 

Mr.  Hunnegan's  proposition  would,  therefore,  make 
the  amendment  read  as  follows: — 

“That  notice  be  given,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  for 
abrogating  the  convention  made  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  on  the  twentieth  of  Octo- 
ber, eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  continued 
by  the  convention  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  [immediately  after  the  close  of  the  present 
session  of  congress,  unless  the  president,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, shall  consider  it  expedient  to  defer  it  to  a 
later  period.] 

“Sec.  2,  Am  l be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  the  long-standing  controversy  in 
relation  to  the  Oregon  territory  be  speedily  settled 
by  negotiation;  Provided,  That  no  portion  of  said  ter- 
ritory shall  be  surrendered  to  the  go'.ernment  of 
Great  Britain  to  which  the  United  States  has  the 
best  title.” 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  prolonging  the  discussion,  but  to  relieve  himself 
from  a misapprehension  of  his  remarks  on  the  part 
of  the  senator  from  Illinois,  who  had  very  earnestly 
declared  that  he  differed  entiiely  from  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  in  the  sentiment  which  he  had  ex- 
pressed, that  it  was  one  of  our  greatest  duties  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country;  that  it  was 
our  first  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try. The  gentleman  declared  that  he  differed 
entirely  from  that  sentiment.  Then  (continued  Mr. 
C.)  1 am  obliged  to  infer  that,  if  the  gentleman  dif- 
fers from  me,  he  misunderstands  my  meaning.  Did 
the  gentleman  understand  me  as  saying  that,  in  or 
der  to  preserve  peace,  1 w ould  sacrifice  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  country?  That  it  was  our  first 
duty  to  preserve  peace  at  any  sacrifice? 

Mr  Brcese.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  If,  then,  peace  can  be  preserved 
consistently  w'ith  the  honor  and  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, 1 ask  him  if  he  differs  with  me? 

ivj r.  Breese.  Certainly  not.  But  I hold  that  our 
first  duly  is  to  preserve  all  the  rights  of  the  coun- 


try; and  if,  while  preserving  those  rights,  we  can 
preserve  peace,  I hold  it  to  be  our  duty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Colquitt.  One  remark,  by  way  of  returning 
thanks  to  the  senator  from  Indiana.  And,  first,  let 
me  state  that,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  presents 
his  amendment,  he  seems  to  conclude  that  we  be- 
lieve the  line  to  be  settled  at  54°  40'.  Now,  how 
are  we  to  decide  upon  this  point?  The  executive 
says  that  our  title  is  clear  up  to  that  line;  but  the 
executive  of  this  country  is  not  the  sole  tribunal  by 
which  that  question  is  to  be  determined.  The  sena- 
tor seems  to  assume  the  president’s  judgment  alone 
to  be  conclusive  upon  a question  of  our  title  to  the 
whole;  but  that  is  the  very  question  in  dispute.  We 
insist  that  ours  is  the  best  title;  they  insist  that 
theirs  is  the  best.  Hence  we  disagree,  and  the  whole 
dispute  rests  just  where  it  did  before  the  president 
made  his  declaration.  And  whether  we  are  to  com- 
pel our  adversaries  to  take  our  adjudication  of  our 
rights,  that  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Hanncgan.  My  proposition  is  very  brief, 
simple,  explicit.  Every  senator  understands  it.  It 
provides  against  the  surrender  of  any  portion  which 
is  ours;  and  1 ask  the  senator  from  Georgia  if  he  is 
willing  to  say  here  that  he  will  vote  for  the  surren- 
der of  one  foot  of  American  soil  under  the  arrogant 
demand  of  any  power  on  earth?  Is  not  the  Ameri- 
can public  the  great  tribunal  that  will  determine  the 
question?  I hold  that  the  sentiments  which  fell  to- 
day from  the  illustrious  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  which  alone  will  carry  his  name  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  time,  that  his  “tongue  should  blister  be- 
fore he  would  argue  against  the  American  title 
pending  negotiations,”  was  worthy  of  the  represen- 
tative of  Massachusetts  in  her  proudest  and  best 
days.  1 am  opposed  to  arbitration.  I am  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  to  whose 
remarks,  however,  1 listened  with  peculiar  pleasure; 
but  there  was  one  Englishman  to  whom,  if  living,  I 
would  submit  the  question  without  hesitation,  and 
that  man  was  Lord  Camden. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Mary  land,  said  it  was  not  his  pur- 
pose to  engage  in  the  debate.  He  rose  merely  to 
put  an  inquiry  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations — an  inquiry  which  he  deemed  call- 
ed for  by  the  remarks  which  fell  from  that  gentle- 
man. He  was  sure  that  the  senator  would  see,  what 
the  whole  public  sees  and  feels,  that  it  was  exceed- 
ingly desirable  that  the  public  should  be  informed, 
as  far  as  could  consistently  with  the  public  interests, 
what  was  the  determination  of  the  executive  in  re- 
gard to  this  question.  The  inquiry  which  he  wished 
to  propound  to  the  senator  had  been,  in  his  judg- 
ment, rendered  necessary  by  the  declaration  of  the 
senator,  that,  when  the  president  offered  to  settle 
the  dispute  upon  the  parallel  of  49°,  he  did  it  ex- 
clusively in  compliance  with  offers  of  the  same  de- 
scription which  had  been  made  hy  his  predecessors, 
and  in  deference  to  their  judgment,  and  when  he 
asserted,  as  he  did,  that  our  title  was  clear  and  un- 
disputable,  which  opinion  he  still  retains,  that  he  de- 
clared his  determination  to  fall  back  and  take  no- 
thing short  of  54u  40'.  He  understood  the  senator  to 
add,  that  he  felt  authorized  to  say  that  there  had 
been  no  shade  or  shadow  of  turning  in  the  mind  of 
the  executive.  The  inquiry  which  he  wished  to  put 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, standing  in  the  relation  to  the  president  which 
was  calculated  to  make  the  community  believe  that 
he  was  advised  of  the  precise  views  of  the  president, 
was  this,  Whether  he  was  authorized  to  say  that  the 
president  would  refuse  to  negotiate  upon  any  terms 
short  of  54Q  40'. 

Mr  Alien  said  that  he  did  not  consider  that  he  had 
ever  been  embarrassed  in  his  life,  and  he  never 
would  be,  under  whatever  circumstances  he  might 
be  placed;  because,  having  but  one  motive  in  view, 
and  that  the  public  good,  he  should  always  act  with 
strict  reference  to  that  motive.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  had  a constitutional  mode  of  mak- 
ing his  sentiments  known  to  congress,  and  that  was 
by  his  official  communications.  He  had  resorted  to 
that  constitutional  mode,  and  had  laid  upon  their  ta- 
ble in  unequivocal  language  his  views  of  the  whole 
matter.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asking  him  what  the 
[.resident  meant,  the  senator  would  do  more  wisely 
to  consult  the  record  on  the  table.  What  he  did  say, 
and  what  he  was  authorized  to  say,  was,  that  from 
the  position  assumed  by  the  president  iri  his  message, 
as  recorded  in  their  journal,  he  had  not  swerved  in 
sentiment  or  opinion  one  single  iota  The  senator 
would  hardly  believe,  lie  was  sure,  that  it  was  his 
duty,  if  it  were  in  his  power,  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  what  the  president  would  in  future  do  in  re- 
gard to  the  negotiations.  The  senator  would  hardly 
expect  the  president  himself  to  answer  the  question. 
The  senate  had  always  taken  precautions  against 
such  questions  by  incorporating  in  resolutions  of  in- 
quiry a saving  clause,  if,  in  his  judgment,  the  cor- 
respondence could  be  laid  before  the  public  with  a 


just  reference  to  the  public  interests.  He  had  said 
nothing  more  in  regard  to  the  views  of  the  president 
than  their  records  shovved,  wherein  his  opinions 
were  amply  expressed.  He  had  said,  and  he  re- 
peated, that  the  proposition  to  run  the  line  at  49° 
was  offered  in  deference  to  what  had  been  done  hy 
his  predecessors,  and  that  it  was  not  a thing  ema- 
nating from  his  own  free  will.  He  had  said  further, 
that,  having  withdrawn  the  proposition,  he  re-assum- 
ed the  ground  of  his  originally  entertained  opinion, 
by  re-asserting  our  claims  and  our  title  up  to  the 
Russian  boundary. 

Mr.  Fennybacker  made  a few  remarks  which  were 
scarcely  audible  in  the  gallery,  in  support  of  the 
notice,  declaring  that  he  would  vote  for  it  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  a very  desirable  result,  viz: 
the  final  settlement  of  the  controversy.  He  saw  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  president  would  not  take 
anything  short  of  54°  40';  for  although  the  secreta- 
ry had  demonstrated  that  our  title  was  clear,  yet  in 
the  same  letter  the  proposition  was  made  that  the 
matter  should  be  adjusted  by  a line  at  the  49lh  pa- 
rallel. The  consequence  of  declaring  our  title  to 
the  whole  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
enlarge  the  basis  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  it  was  far  from  his 
purpose  in  propounding  the  question  which  he  had 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions to  give  him  any  embarrassment.  His  single 
purpose  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  senate  and  the 
country  were  to  understand  that  the  senator  intended 
to  announce  that  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
would  adhere  to  the  determination  announced  on  the 
2d  December.  He  was  of  course  not  very  well  ad- 
vised in  matters  of  this  description,  but  he  had  been 
taught  to  believe  that  a gentleman  occupying  his  po- 
sition was  possessed  of  information  more  direct  than 
any  other  senator.  He  understood  now  that  the  se- 
nator professed — and  what  he  professed  was  of 
course  the  truth — to  be  in  possession  of  no  informa- 
tion other  than  that  open  to  all  the  body;  and  he 
begged  leave,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  correct- 
ing (so  far  as  any  remarks  as  his  could  correct) 
what  came  from  so  distinguished  a source — he  would 
beg  leave  to  read  that  portion  of  the  message  relat- 
ing to  this  subject.  [Here  Mr.  J.  read  from  the 
message.]  Now,  he  would  put  it  to  the  senator  and 
to  the  country  whether,  if  the  president  meant  what 
he  said,  he  would  not  now,  as  then,  settle  the  ques- 
tion upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel?  Would  he  ever 
have  done  so,  unless  convinced  that  it  would  com- 
port with  the  honor  of  the  nation?  And  if  he  was 
convinced  that  honor  and  duty  demanded  that  com- 
promise, what  has  arisen  to  change  his  belief,  and  to 
lead  him  now  to  refuse  to  negotiate  upon  those 
terms? 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
senate;  he  knew  their  impatience,  but  it  was  a very 
grave  topic.  Events  were  closing  around  us;  diffi- 
culties wiiich  he  had  foreseen  since  the  moment 
when  he  had  read  the  president’s  message  were  now 
making  themselves  fell.  Every  day  our  position  be- 
coming more  critical.  The  honorable  senator  Irom 
South  Carolina  urged  the  adoption,  the  immediate 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  to  the  exclusion  ol  all 
other  business;  and  why?  Was  it  to  operate  upon  the 
president?  It  seemed  to  him  not.  The  president  had 
naturally  the  control  of  the  action  oi  the  govern- 
ment in  this  controversy.  Congress  was  powerless 
as  far  as  direct  negotiation  was  concerned. 

The  honorable  senator  seemed  anxious  that  the 
action  of  the  senate  upon  the  question  should  take 
place  forthwith,  in  order  that  it  might  go  to  England; 
and  why?  We  were  moving  in  a charmed  circle. — 
Why  should  it  go  to  England?  Was  it  to  invite  Eng- 
land to  make  another  proposition?  The  senator  knew 
that  the  senate  w as  utterly  powerless;  that  a decla- 
ration from  them  would  be  nothing  before  the  Bri- 
tish government.  But  the  senator  desired  that  ne- 
gotiation and  compromise  should  be  proceeded  with. 
Why,  if  the  British  government  were  disposed  to 
make  a proposition  for  compromise,  they  would  do 
so  without  wailing  for  any  proceeding  on  the  part  of 
congress;  and  he  must  say  that  it  seemed  to  him  in 
exceedingly  bad  taste. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  interposing,  said  he  hoped  the  ho- 
norable senator  would  allow  him  to  observe  that  he 
had  narrowed  down  the  proposition,  and  omitted 
the  very  point  whrch  he  had  made,  viz:  that  the  bu- 
siness of  the  country  would  be  materially  injured  by 
the  continuance  of  uncertainty  in  relation  to  this 
great  question.  He  was  not  the  negotiator,  and  what 
conditions  might  be  proposed  by  England  he  was  not 
prepare  1 to  say.  But,  since  he  was  upon  his  feet, 
he  would  make  a single  remark.  From  the  begin- 
ning it  had  been  his  impression,  whether  that  im- 
pression were  right  or  wrong,  that  the  government 
of  Great  Britain  would  never  take  a definite  posi- 
tion until  there  had  been  action  on  the  part  of  con- 
gress; and  he  thought  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  the  question  should  be  speedily  settled. 
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Mr.  Cass,  resuming,  said  he  h3d  supposed  the  ho- 
norable senator’s  motive  had  been  founded  upon  po- 
litical grounds;  and,  in  that  view,  he  ..ould  remark 
that  he  would  be  acluated,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, by  no  desire  to  draw  from  England  an  oiler  to 
negotiate  by  any  action  on  the  part  of  congress.  It 
would  be  of  no  pratical  benefit.  And  if  you  make 
a declaration,  (continued  Mr.  C.,)  you  are  precisely 
where  you  were  before.  It  does  not  at  all  settle  the 
business;  it  does  not  disclose  to  your  own  citizens 
any  certainty  in  relation  to  the  final  disposition  of 
this  question,  because  the  whole  matter  still  de- 
pends upon  negotiations.  So  far  as  that  effect  is  to 
be  produced,  it  can  only  be  by  a termination  of  dif- 
ficulties, or  such  a course  as  will  lead  to  a termina- 
tion. So  I do  not  see  how  the  conveying  of  such 
intelligence  to  Europe  as  the  senator  proposes  can 
affect  the  question;  and  1 must  repeat  again  that  it 
seems  to  me  in  bail  taste.  What  would  we  think  of 
a resolution  passing  the  house  of  commons  declar- 
ing that  Great  Britain  was  in  favor  of  negotiations? 
I concur  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky  that  the 
president  has  constitutionally  the  direction  of  the 
affair;  and  I would  not  take  from  him  one  iota  of  his 
responsibility.  Let  him  go  on  His  course  is  before 
him  under  the  constitution;  and  let  us  act  when  it 
becomes  necessary  that  we  should  act. 

But  now  suppose  that  this  resolution  be  adopted, 
and  suppose  it  is  forwarded  to  Europe.  Four  times 
already  has  this  government  offered  to  Great  Britain 
to  compromise  upon  the  49lh  parallel,  and  four  limes 
has  that  offer  been  refused;  the  last  tune  rather  in- 
dignantly refused,  and  it  was  then  withdrawn.  And 
I must  confess  that,  after  reading  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  British  parliament,  1 am  at  a loss 
how  to  reconceile  the  professions  of  the  British  go- 
vrnment  with  Ills  course  pursued  by  their  minister 
here.  I suppose  that  no  minister  would  take  on 
himself  to  refuse  a proposition,  unless  he  had  speci- 
fic instructions  to  do  so,  without  referring  that  pro- 
position to  his  government.  Mr.  Pakenham  must 
have  had  general  or  pacific  instructions,  or  he  thought 
he  knew  the  determination  of  his  government  so 
well  that  it  was  useless  to  consult  them.  I consider 
it,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  most  singular  facts 
that  has  taken  place  in  diplomacy;  while,  after  all, 
the  British  minister  remains  here,  notwithstanding 
the  disavowal  of  his  proceedings,  and,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  likely  to  remain. 

Now,  then,  Mr.  President,  what  right  have  you  to 
suppose  that  the  British  government  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, will  be  influenced  in  their  conduct  by 
your  offer  to  compromise?  1 do  not  say  they  will  not, 
but,  without  retracing  their  steps  before  the  world, 
without  gainsaying  much  they  have  said,  without  re- 
linquishing much  that  they  have  claimed,  without 
abandoning  much  that  they  have  demanded,  without 
retracing  their  steps  before  the  world,  and  doing 
what  a proud  nation  does  with  great  reluctance,  1 
cannot  see  how  the  difficulty  is  to  be  avoided.  That 
is  all. 

However  we  may  differ  as  to  the  line  of  bounda- 
ry, whether  it  should  be  at  the  49th  or  54th  degree 
— and  1 have  not  heard  any  American  say  that  we 
should  give  her  south  of  49° — you  do  not  even  find 
that  that  is  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain  as  a just 
and  proper  boundary.  I have  yet  to  hear  the  first 
American  say  that  he  will  yield  to  Great  Britain  a 
foot  south  of  that  line.  And  now,  in  the  first  place, 
suppose  you  send  this  notice  to  England,  with  the 
offer  to  compromise  so  as  to  effect  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  the  off'ar  for  all  practical 
purposes  might  as  well  come  from  the  common  coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Washington.  It  does  not  indicate 
what  the  course  of  the  government  is  to  be;  it  is  a 
mere  declaration  of  our  opinion  that  negotiation  and 
compromise  should  lake  plaec. 

A good  deal  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Mr.  Buchanan.  1 take  it  myself, 
that  there  is  a good  deal  in  diplomatic  c rrespon- 
dence  in  the  leruimation  of  a letter,  and  I lake  for 
granted  dial  whe  n ,Vlr  Buchanan  says  that  he  hopes 
negotiation  and  compromise  will  take  place,  that  he 
dees  hope  so.  So  does  the  queen,  in  the  language  of 
her  speech  lo  parliament,  which  means  much  or  no- 
thing. But  wno  adduces  any lliing'from  that?  And 
1 must  say  that  the  language  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  is 
dignified  and  statesmanlike.  He  says  Mr.  Pakenham 
should  have  transmitted  the  proposition  lo  his  go- 
vernment, so  that  it  might  lead  to  something  else. — 
Well,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  why  does  it 
not  lead  to  something  else  now,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel 
is  as  sincere  in  tins  matter  as  he  professes  lo  be? — 
The  declaration  is  made  in  a high  place.  If  that 
declaration  is  made  with  the  sincerity  of  a man  ol 
honor,  he  has  but  one  course  to  take;  and  that  is.  to 
recall  Mr.  Pakenham,  though  l have  no  doubt  that 
he  was  faithful  to  his  duly. 

I know  a case  where  a representative  of  this  go- 
TernmeDt  in  a foreign  country,  because  he  stood  up 


for  the  rights  of  his  country,  was  hooted  at  by  Eng- 
land. Let  us  not  pursue  that  course.  But  Sir  R. 
Peel  should  further  say,  Mr.  Pakenham,  you  must 
return  home;  you  have  undertaken  to  determine  a 
point  which  your  government  alone  ought  to  deter- 
mine, and  therefore  it  is  better  for  your  country 
that  von  return. 

Mr  President,  for  myself  I repeat  again,  the  mo- 
ment 1 read  the  president’s  message  containing  four 
propositions  relating  to  this  matter,  1 foresaw  diffi- 
culties; 1 foresaw  where  the  matter  would  be  at  this 
time,  and  we  must  now  come  to  the  test  alluded  lo 
by  the  senator  from  Illinois,  and  determine  what 
shall  be  our  ultimate  course. 

Now  1 do  not  undertake  to  say  what  offer  Great 
Britain  will  make,  or  what  ihis  country  will  accept. 
1 neither  know  or  ask  what  proposition  there  will 
be,  or  whether  there  will  be  any,  nut  1 say  for  my- 
self. as  the  fifty-fourth  of  this  body,  that  England 
must  make  a more  liberal  offer,  or  I am  afraid  that 
greater  difficulties  will  ensue. 

Mr.  Breesc  suggested  the  propriety  of  deferring  the 
further  discussion  of  the  question. 
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Mr.  Dix,  said:  In  entering  on  the  debate  of  the 
important  subject  before  the  senate,  he  felt  con- 
strained to  differ  in  opinion  from  two  honorable  se- 
nators who  had  preceded  him  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  discussion  should  be  conducted.  He 
referred  to  the  senator  from  Ohio  (Mr  Allen)  and 
the  senator  from  Delaware,  now  in  his  seat,  (Mr. 
Clayton.)  They  both  assumed  in  equally  strong  lan- 
guage that  the  question  of  our  title  to  Oregon  ought 
not  to  be  drawn  into  this  debate,  but  for  very  differ- 
rent  reasons:  the  seneator  from  Ohio  because  the 
time  for  that  discussion  had  gone  by;the  senator  from 
Delaware  because  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  With  all 
t fie  unfeigned  respect  which  he  fell  for  both  these 
gentlemen,  he  must  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  both 
their  positions.  He  was  constrained  to  regard  the 
question  as  to  our  t ights  in  Oregon  as  one  on  which  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  measure  now  proposed  to 
the  senate  must  peculiarly  and  eminently  depend. 

What  was  the  proposition  before  the  seriate?  We 
had  it  in  various  shapes:  it  was  to  give  to  Great  Bri- 
tain notice  that  the  convention  between  the  British 
and  American  governments  in  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  Osegon  should  after  twelve  months  cease  and 
determine.  It  was  not  to  be  disguised  that  this  was 
a measure  of  a very  decided  character  and  likely  to 
be  connected  with  very  important  consequences. — 
What  was  it  but  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period  of 
time,  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain  should  no  longer 
be  in  operation?  It  was  the  fiist  step  towards  the 
assumption  of  empire  and  dominion.  So  Mr.  D.  re- 
garded it.  He  should  support  the  measure,  but  he 
would  not  consent  lo  do  so  without  saying  a word 
in  regard  to  our  litle  to  a territory  over  which  we 
were  about  to  exercise  paramount  rights.  He  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  this  step  without  showing 
the  ground  on  which  he  denied  the  sovereign  rights 
of  all  others,  or  asserted  the  rights  which  we  claim- 
ed for  ourselves. 

He  should  therefore  look  a little  at  our  title  to 
Oregon.  He  bid  not  mean  to  analyze  it  with  strict 
legal  accuracy,  but  to  slate  the  general  grounds  on 
which  our  pretensions  were  founded;  and  he  should 
do  this  for  a double  object:  first,  to  justify  his  own 
course  of  action;  and,  secondly,  to  correct  what  he 
believed  to  be  extreme  misconception  on  points  of 
vital  consequence,  both  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 
No  purely  American  question  had  excited  greater  in- 
terest abroad,  or  had  been  more  misrepresented. — 
This  misrepresentation  existed  at  home  also.  The 
press,  fora  few  weeks  past,  had  teemed  with  essays 
disparaging  t fie  Spanish  title — a title  on  which  our 
own,  lo  a considerable  extent,  was  founded.  Mr. 
D.  could  not  let  this  question  pass  in  silence,  or 
meet  it  with  mere  summary  declarations  of  right. — 
Senators  who  hod  long  been  on  the  floor,  and  had 
fiequently  listened  to  discussions  on  this  topic,  might 
feel  diffeientl);  but,  for  himself,  he  never  had  listen- 
ed to  a debate  on  the  subject,  which,  until  lately, 
was  almost  entirely  new  lo  him  He  therefore  fell 
bound  lo  declare  the  grounds  on  which  he  should 
vote  in  favor  of  notice,  fie  should  not  attempt  to 
analyze  treaties,  or  go  into  nice  legal  questions;  hut 
should  content  himself  mainly  with  a succinct  state- 
ment of  historical  lacts,  presented  in  the  plainest 
manner.  In  making  this,  he  should  endeavor  to  con 
fine  himself  rigidly  to  the  subject  under  corisidei a 
lion,  without  indulging  in  a single  woid  addressed  to 
prejudice  or  passion. 

Oregon  had  first  been  seen,  or  at  least  the  coast  re- 
conuoilered,  from  on  shipboard,  fifty-one  years  after 
tbe  discovery  of  America.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  its  remoteness,  of  the  rigor  of  its  climate,  and  the 


certainty  that  it  contained  none  of  thoue  sources  of 
wealth  w hich  abounded  in  the  Spanish  possessions 
arid  discoveries  further  soulh,  it  remained  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vears  without  any  permanent  set- 
tlement by  civilized  men.  Spain,  however,  asserted 
her  dominion  over  that  whole  coast,  and  made  tem- 
porary establishments  in  its  neighborhood.  For  the 
space  of  fifty  years  it  was  visited  at  varioos  times  by 
ships  which  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  explora- 
tion or  commerce.  Hence  there  arose  a number  of 
claimants  to  the  territory.  The  claims  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  were,  however,  adjusted  by  mu- 
tual agreement.  Russia  taking  all  north  of  54°  40', 
and  lying  between  the  monn’ams  and  the  sea,  Grett 
Britain  all  east  of  that  line.  By  our  treaty  with 
Russia  we  agreed  to  form  no  settlements  north  of 
that  line,  and  Russia  that  she  would  make  none 
south  of  it.  The  southern  line  of  Oregon  was  the 
42d  parallel  of  latitude;  so  that,  lo  the  country  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  the  only  claim- 
ants were  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Before  he  proceeded  further,  Mr.  D.  would  stale 
the  conditions  under  which  a right  of  property  in 
landi  unoccupied  but  by  savage  and  wandering  tribes 
might  be  acquired.  The  basis  of  that  right  usually 
relied  upon  was  discovery.  But  that  right  was  un- 
tenable unless  the  discovery  were,  in  a reasonable 
time,  followed  by  occupation.  If  the  first  discover- 
er should  neglect  within  such  reasonable  space  of 
time  lo  perform  any  acts  amounting  to  occupation, 
or  evincing  an  intention  lo  occupy,  the  next  disco- 
verer might  appropriate  it  to  himself.  There  must, 
however,  exist  a reasonable  presumption  that  the 
first  discover  did  not  intend  to  take  possession.  If 
the  first  discoverer  should  within  a reasonable  time 
manifest  his  purpose  to  occupy  and  settle  the  coun- 
try, no  acts  performed  iri  the  territory  confer  upon 
another  a right  of  properly,  though  crosses  or  other 
monuments  have  been  set  up. 

Such  was  the  law  from  the  book  But  it  was  not 
easy  to  say  ho.v  long  it  was  before  the  discoverer 
lost  the  rights  fie  gained  by  his  acts  of  dLcovery.  It 
se.emed  lo  be  settled  that  a right  gained  by  discovery 
remained  good  until  occupation  was  effected  by  ano- 
ther. But  the  British  had  carried  the  matter  yet 
further.  She  took  very  good  care  that  nobody  else 
should  occupy  what  she  had  discovered;  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  all  her  rights  by  discovery  were 
held  by  her  as  valid.  An  instance  of  tiiis  was  pre- 
sented by  the  case  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  a small 
group  in  the  Pacific,  some  hundreds  of  miles  east  of 
New  Zealand.  Great  Britain  had  discovered  these 
islands,  but  did  not  occupy  them;  yet  she  would  not 
suffer  any  body  else  to  do  it,  because  she  considered 
such  possessions  dangerous  to  her  New  Zealand  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  D.  said  he  would  now  slate  in  succession  the 
acts  of  different  nations  in  relation  to  this  territory 
of  Oregon,  and  what  establishments  they  had  form- 
ed there;  applying,  as  he  proceeded,  the  principles 
he  had  thus  laid  down. 

The  first  discoverer  of  Oregon  was  a Spaniard  by 
the  name  of  Farrero,  pilot  to  Cabrello,  in  1543,  fifty- 
one  years  alter  St.  Domingo  was  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. Cabrello  died  during  ihe  voyage,  so  that 
Farrero  went  on  and  examined  the  coast  as  high  as 
the  43d  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  voyage;  he  passed  by  tiie  coast  and  re- 
conrioitered  it,  but  did  not  land. 

Eight  years  after,  in  1551,  Hernando  Cortes  land- 
ed in  California,  in  latitude  24°.  The  gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia was  fully  explored,  as  was  also  the  adjoining 
coast  as  high  up  as  latitude  38°,  when  he  discovered 
tbe  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

All  these  investigations  and  successive  discoveries 
and  examinations  evince  a settled  design  on  the  part 
of  Spain  to  extend  her  dominion  over  the  entire 
northwest  coast  of  America.  Her  absurd  claims, 
especially  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Pacific, 
ought  not  to  prejudice  her  claims  derived  from  dis- 
I covery  and  occupation  and  a settled  purpose  of  per- 
manent settlement. 

I he  next  discoverer  on  this  coast  was  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  u ho  left  England  in  1577.  He  made  a pre- 
datory excursion  against  all  the  Spanish  possessions; 
and  in  1579  carried  terror  and  devastation  through 
the  unproiected  Spanish  possessions  along  the  whole 
coast,  and  landed  at  the  Bay  of  St.  Francisco.  He 
then  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
the  British  crown,  and  called  it  New  Albion.  It  was 
pretended  that  he  saw  the  coast  as  high  as  latitude 
3b°;  but  ihe  better  opinion  v asthat  he  went  no  high- 
er than  lati:ude  3^°.  But  this  ground  of  claim  had 
been  abandoned  by  Great  Britain,  and  therefore  he 
would  riot  dwell  upon  it.  Drake  went  there  by  ac- 
cident, and  his  visit  lo  the  coast  led  to  no  discove- 
i ies. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  after,  Great 
Britain  never  set  up  a claim  lo  any  portion  of  the 
coast  under  Drake’s  discoveries. 
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The  next  explorer  was  Juan  de  Fuca.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Viceroy  of  New  Spain  to  discover  an 
imaginary  strait  which  was  supposed  to  pass  through 
the  continent,  and  connect  the  Pacific  with  the  At- 
lantic oceans.  He  entered  an  inlet  between  the  la- 
titudes of  47°  and  48°.  Such  was  his  own  account: 
and  it  accorded  well  with  the  localities  now  found 
in  that  same  latitude.  His  name  was  now  given  to  a 
strait  between  48°  and  49°.  Before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Spain  carried  her  explorations  of 
the  coast  as  high  as  the  48th  degree;  and  they  ex- 
cluded the  claims  of  all  others  to  that  extent. 

In  IG03  Visano,  under  an  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain,  surveyed  the  coast  of  California  from  its 
southernmost  point  as  high  as  latitude  48°,  the  lower 
part  of  it  with  critical  accuracy,  the  residue  in  a 
more  casual  manner.  He  erected  crosses,  and  took 
possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  master. 
(It  is  thought  that  Vancouver  found  one  of  his  cross- 
es still  standing  in  1693  ) 

Du  ring  the  seventeenth  century  seven  successive  j 
attempts  were  made  to  settle  California,  but  they  all 
failed  except  the  last,  which  was  in  1657.  During 
the  previous  century  sixteen  different  establishments 
were  made  upon  the  coast,  the  highest  of  them  in 
latitude  38°.  From  the  lime  of  Cortes  to  the  close 
of  the  eightneeth  century  Spain  had  asserted  the 
right  of  dominion,  and  had  followed  it  up  by  repeat- 
ed efforts  to  perfect  her  title  by  formal  and  by  actual 
occupancy. 

In  1774  Perez  was  sent  to  survey  the  coast  from 
the  16th  degree  of  south  latitude;  and  he  reached  as 
high  as  54°  north.  On  his  return,  he  landed  at  what, 
are  now  the  Washington  Islands,  the  same  that  were 
called  by  the  British  navigators  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Islands.  In  49°  30'  he  entered  a bay  and  traded 
with  the  natives.  This  was  the  same  place  where 
Cook  afterwards  landed,  and  where  be  too  carried 
on  trade;  and  now  called  Nootka  Sound. 

In  1775  Hecrta  sailed  north  as  far  as  latitude  48°, 
and  surveyed  the  coast  to  the  south  of  that  line.  His 
survey  supplied  what  was  wanting  in  that  of  Perez. 
In  ] 746— ’7  he  found  a strong  cuirerit  running  out- 
ward into  the  Pacific,  and  said  that  some  great  river 
must  there  discharge  itself  into  the  sea;  and  the  spot 
was  called  from  the  circumstance  Entrada  de  Hece- 
ta,  and  the  river  was  named  by  the  Spaniards  the 
St.  Roque.  So  violent  was  the  current  that  he  could 
not  enter  even  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  now 
conceded  that  this  river  St.  Roque  was  the  same  dis 
covered  seventeen  years  after  by  Capt.  Gray,  and 
called  by  him  the  Columbia,  after  the  name  of  his 
ship. 

While  P<  rez  was  engaged  in  making  his  survey 
Quadra  investigated  the  coast  from  56°  to  59°.  And 
on  his  return  he  landed  on  the  coast  at  latitude  47°, 
and  surveyed  it  from  latitude  45°  down  to  42°. 

It  had  been  seen  that,  before  Cook’s  arrival  in 

1777  or  1778,  the  Spaniards  had  surveyed  California 
in  49°  30',  and  had  also  examined  the  coast  from  56° 
to  59°,  landing  at  the  intermediate  points,  and  tak 
ing  formal  possession  of  the  country.  They  had  been 
all  this  while  without  competitors,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  predatory  Drake  and  the  Russian  claims 
between  56Q  and  59°.  Between  the  time  of  Drake 
and  the  third  voyage  of  Cook  no  claim  had  been  set 
up  by  Great  Britain  under  Drake’s  discoveries, 
while  Spain  had  been  constantly  and  without  inter- 
mission asserting  her  dominion  over  the  entire  coast, 
and  had  been  diligently  endeavoring  to  support  that 
claim  by  occupation — a thing  which  at  that  lime  it 
did  not  appear  that  any  other  nation  contemplated 

The  third  voyage  of  Cook,  in  1777,  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  indication  of  a design  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  to  possess  herself  of  rights  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America.  In  his  letter  of  in- 
structions he  was  directed  to  take  possession  of  con- 
venient places  not  discovered  previously  by  any 
other  power,  in  the  name  of  the  British  crown.  In 

1778  he  landed  at  Nootka,  and  remained  there  a 
number  of  weeks,  at  the  same  place  where  Perez 
had  belore  landed  and  tradeJ  with  the  natives.  Sub 
sequemly  he  sailed  further  north,  but  rio  part  of  the 
coast  soutti  of  55Q  was  ever  seen  by  him. 

The  voyage  of  Cook  gave  no  rights  to  G.  Britain. 
And  besides,  even  if  she  had  gained  by  the  voyage  a 
contingent  right,  she  did  not  perfect  it  by  subsequent 
occupancy.  For  eight  or  nine  years  the  British  dag 
never  floated  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  and  never  at 
any  lime,  except  where  the  Spaniards  had  first  ob- 
tained possession. 

Nine  years  after,  in  1787,  Burcher,  an  Englishman, 
re-discovered  the  Straits  of  Fuca,  and  afterwards 
John  Meares,  a British  lieutenant  of  the  navy,  but 
then  sailing  as  a captain  under  the  Portuguese  flag, 
sent  a boat  into  the  straits  and  examined  the  coast 
in  the  neighborhood  ol  Columbia  river,  but  declared 
that  “no  such  river  as  the  St.  Roque  existed  as  had 
been  laid  down  in  the  Spanish  maps.”  Previously 


to  this  he  landed  at  Nootka,  and  for  some  trifling 
present,  a pair  of  pistols,  perhaps  obtained  a tempo- 
rary grant  of  land  from  Maquinna,  an  Indian  chief, 
but  avowedly  for  temporary  purposes  only,  agreeing 
to  surrender  it  at  the  end  of  that  time.  In  autumn 
his  two  small  vessels,  the  Felice  and  the  Iphigenia, 
left  Nootka,  one  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  other 
for  China.  Before  Meares  left  Nootka,  Capt.  Gray’s 
ship,  the  Columbia,  accompanied  by  another,  arrived 
from  Boston;  but  afterwards  he  abandoned  the  piece 
of  ground  he  had  temporarily  occupied.  Meares 
was  sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and  had  in  his 
pocket  instructions  from  that  government  that,  in 
case  he  should  be  molested  or  interrupted  by  any 
English,  Russian,  or  Spanish  vessel,  he  should  in- 
stantly seize  and  make  prize  of  her;  and  if  he  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  any  such  vessel,  he  was  to  send 
her  to  China,  where  they  should  be  treated  as  pi- 
rates. Although  this  man  was  sailing  under  a Por- 
tuguese license,  and  with  instructions  to  treat  sub 
jecls  of  tne  British  crown  as  pirates,  yet  Great  Bri- 
tain did  not  scruple  to  found,  to  some  extent,  her 
claims  to  Oregon  on  the  acts  of  such  a person.  This 
Meares  subsequently  addressed  a memorial  to  the 
British  parliament,  in  which  he  stated  that,  though 
he  was  sailing  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  yet  that  the 
real  parties  in  interest  wereBiilish  subjects.  In 
1788  lie  took  possession  of  ihe  Straits  of  Fuca  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Independently 
of  the  objection  to  this  proceeding  that  it  was  per- 
formed by  a person  unauthorized  by  the  Britsh  go- 
vernment, Meares  was  then  actually  sailing  under 
the  Portuguese  flag,  with  the  purpose  of  commiting 
a fraud  upon  the  revenue  laws  of  China.  Besides, 
it  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
possession  of  the  whole  country.  The  twofold  cha- 
racter of  Meares  was  a great  advantage  in  this  mat- 
ter. When  be  was  defrauding  the  laws  of  China  as 
a smuggler,  then  he  was  a Portuguese  captain;  but 
when  he  was  invading  Spanish  territory  for  the  be 
nt-fit  of  the  King  of  England,  then  he  was  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  navy. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  Martinez  arrived  with 
two  vessels  at  Nootka,  with  order  from  his  govern- 
ment to  assert  the  rights  of  Spain  to  the  settlement. 
Sixteen  days  before  this  Meares  had  come  there  with 
his  vessels.  The  Iphigenia  was  immediately  seized 
by  Martinez,  on  the  ground  of  her  bearing  instruc- 
tions hostile  to  Spain,  but  she  was  afterwards  re- 
leased, and  Meares  continued  to  sail  under  the  Por- 
tuguese flag.  This  fact  utterly  destroys  the  British 
claim  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca  under  the  authority  of 
Meares’s  act,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  a lieuten- 
ant in  the  British  navy.  Meares’s  other  vessel,  the 
North  America,  was  also  seized  on  her  return  from 
China;  and  subsequently  continued  for  some  years  in 
tlie  Portuguese  service. 

In  June,  1789,  two  British  vessels  arrived  at 
Nootka,  the  Argonaut  and  the  Princess  Royal,  and 
they  were  seized  by  Martinez.  'Phis  led  to  an  earn- 
est discussion  between  the  British  and  the  Spanish 
governments,  and  it  was  so  serious  as  threatened  to 
end  in  war.  But  this  was  avoided  by  the  ratification 
of  a treaty  called  the  treaty  of  the  Escurial,  on  the 
Q8ih  October,  1790.  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  both  the  British  vessels  were  released  by 
Spain. 

As  this  Nootka  Sound  convention  was  regarded  as 
having  a very  important  relation  to  the  British 
claims  in  Oregon,  it  would  be  proper  (Mr.  D.  said) 
to  examine  such  of  its  provisions  as  formed  the 
ground  of  her  pretensions.  They  were  the  1st,  the 
3d,  the  5lh,  and  the  6th  articles. 

The  first  article  provided  that  the  buildings  ol 
which  British  subjects  bad  been  dispossessed  should 
be  restored. 

The  third  article  declared  that,  with  a view  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  na 
tions,  the  subjects  ol  them  should  remain  undisturb- 
ed in  the  rights  of  navigation  and  fishery,  and  of 
landing  in  places  not  previously  occupied,  in  order 
to  carry  on  commerce  or  to  “make  settlements. ,, 

The  filth  article  provided  that  in  the  places  re- 
stored, and  in  all  the  coasts  and  harbors  occupied  by 
Spain,  the  subjects  of  the  other  powers  should  have 
free  access. 

The  sixth  bad  reference  to  the  coast  of  South 
America,  but  it  had  an  important  bearing  on  the 
subject,  because  it  contained  a definition  of  what 
was  meant  in  the  former  article  by  the  “settlements” 
referred  to,  and  made  it  manifest  that  they  were 
such  settlements  as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  fishing,  &c.  The  interpretation  of  the  third  ar- 
ticle was  made  subject  to  this  and  other  subsequent 
articles. 

Jn  the  views  Mr.  D.  had  presented  of  this  entire 
question,  he  had  aimed  at  being  perfectly  accurate. 
If  he  had  erred  in  his  conclusions,  there  were  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  who  could  correct  him.  His  con- 
solation, in  that  case,  would  be  that  the  error  had 
happened  in  an  earnest  and  sincere  endeavor  to  dis- 


cover truth,  which,  he  doubted  not,  was  equally  the 
object  of  every  senator. 

The  first  article  was  practically  inoperative,  ow- 
ing to  a misapprehension  of  fact.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  any  British  subject  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  a Spanish  officer  in  April,  1789,  or  at  any 
other  time.  In  the  discussions  preceding  the  treaty, 
no  mention  was  made  of  it  at  all.  When  Vancou- 
ver came  to  Ihe  spot,  no  buildings  were  found,  and 
the  Indians  denied  that  any  tract  of  land  had  ever 
been  granted.  No  traces  were  to  be  found  of  any  thing 
like  occiip  incv.  The  only  pretence  of  it  was  that  a 
certain  “spot  of  ground”  had  been  granted  by  Mac- 
quinna,  but  on  condition  of  its  being  again  restored. 

A controversy  took  place  between  Vancouver  and 
the  Spanish  governor,  (Quadra,)  about  the  restora- 
tion— for  there  was  nothing  to  restore.  Both  refer- 
red the  matter  to  their  respective  governments. — 
Vancouver  returned  in  1794  In  1796  Capt.  Brough- 
ton landed  at  Nootka,  and  found  it  unoccupied.  He 
was  informed  by  Macquinna  that  restoration  had 
been  made,  and  that  both  parties  were  gone.  The 
only  evidence  of  any  restitution  at  all  was  to  be 
found,  Mr.  D said,  in  the  work  of  de  Koch.  That 
writer  said  that  some  difficulties  occurred  between 
the  Spanish  anil  British  authorities,  but  that  they 
were  terminated  in  1795,  upon  the  spot,  by  Alava 
and  an  English  lieutenant,  with  a Spanish  name;  that 
the  Spanish  fort  was  destroyed,  and  the  English  flag 
planted  on  the  spot;  de  Koch  had'the  reputation  of 
an  accurate  writer;  but  in  this  account  there  certain- 
ly was  one  mistake:  no  such  name  as  that  mentioned 
was  to  be  found  on  the  rolls  of  the  British  navy. — 
In  opposition  to  this  statement  we  had  the  historian 
Belsham,  who  refers  to  the  fact  twice — in  his  8th 
volume,  pages  327  and  328,  and  in  the  appendix, 
page  40.  Belsham  said  that  the  Spanish  flag  had 
never  been  struck  at  all,  but  that  the  whule  country 
was  virtually  relinquished  by  Great  Britain. 

I will  not  deny  (said  Mr.  D.)  that  there  was  res- 
titution. Signor  Quadra  in  1792  offered  to  give  Van- 
couver possession,  reserving  the  rights  of  sovereign- 
ty which  Spain  had.  There  may  have  been  restitu- 
tion with  such  reservation;  but,  if  there  is  any  evi- 
dence of  it,  why  has  it  not  been  produced  by  the 
British  negotiators,  or  at  least  referred  to?  Where 
are  the  declarations  which  were  exchanged,  if  there 
were  any  exchanged  at  all?  I have  no  doubt  there 
were,  and  I have  little  doubt  that  they  were  purpose- 
ly secreted,  as  the  map  with  the  red  lines  was  se- 
creted on  another  memorable  occasion;  because,  if 
produced,  they  would  be  witnesses  against  the  Bri- 
tish claim.  1 insist,  therefore,  more  particularly,  as 
the  first  article  of  the  Nootka  Sound  convention  de- 
pended on  a contingency,  that  a full  restitution 
should  be  shown,  formally,  absolutely,  and  uncondi- 
tionally made.  The  third  article  of  the  Nootka 
Sound  convention,  besides  stipulating  for  the  free  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  fishing  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  conceded  to  the  subjects  of  both 
powers  the  right  to  form  settlements;  but  that  right 
was  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  three  following 
articles,  one  of  which  was  to  restrict  its  exercise  to 
those  parts  of  the  coast  lying  north  of  that  already 
occupied  by  Spain.  It  has  no  application  whatever 
to  parts  of  the  coast  south  of  any  post  occupied  by 
Spain.  That  is  the  true  construction  of  the  treaty. 
And  here  an  important  question  arises,  What  was 
the  most  northerly  occupation  of  Spain  at  the  date 
of  the  treaty? 

This  led  to  a controversy  between  Signor  Quadra 
and  Vancouver.  Vancouver  claimed  south  o I Noot- 
ka Sound.  [Here  Mr.  Dix  observed  that,  not  being 
able  to  keep  the  books  which  he  had  obtained  from 
the  Library,  he  had  copied  the  passages  he  intended 
to  use  in  his  own  hand,  and  therefore,  he  would 
vouch  for  their  accuracy.]  Vancouver  insisted  that 
the  most  northerly  spot  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
was  a point  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Nootka 
Sound,  and  Signor  Quadra  contended  that  the  divi- 
ding line  ought  to  be  drawn  at  the  Nootka  Sound, 
and  that  from  thence  northward  the  country  should 
be  free  to  both  parties.  Quadra  uniformly  refused 
to  make  any  actual  formal  surrenderor  any  thing 
else  than  a small  cove  or  harbor,  as  will  be  perceiv- 
ed by  turning  to  the  journal  of  Vancouver  himself. 
That  Great  BrRain  would  have  had  the  right  at  any 
time  during  the  continuance  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
convention  to  form  settlements  north  of  Nootka 
Sound,  under  the  stipulations  of  that  convention, 
could  not  be  disputed,  but  she  neglected  to  assert 
that  right.  She  formed  no  settlements;  and  Spain, 
in  1796,  by  declaring  war  against  her,  put  an  end  to 
the  treaty,  accoring  to  a universally  recognised  rule 
of  international  law.  The  permanence  of  treaty- 
stipulations  can  be  only  secured  by  express  agree- 
ment; and,  without  such  agreement,  the  existence  of 
hostilities  between  the  countries  puts  an  end  to  them, 
unless  there  be  something  in  their  very  nature  which 
renders  them  permanent.  Great  Britain  haying 
failed  to  make  any  settlements  during  the  continu- 
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ance  of  the  convention,  her  rights  under  it  ceased  at 
the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war;  and  in  order  to 
establish  any  claim  upon  the  northwest  coast  she 
roust  now  resort  to  the  general  mode  of  establishing 
a title  founded  upon  discovery. 

[Mr  Dix  traced  the  history  of  the  various  explora 
tions  made  at  different  periods  on  the  northwest 
coast,  and  produced  evidence  showing  that  Vancou 
ver’s  pretended  discovery  of  the  Columbia  was  sub 
sequent  to  that  of  Captain  Gray;  and  read  copious 
extracts,  and  cited  numerous  authorities  with  which 
he  had  provided  himself,  but  which  cannot  be  given 
here,  as  they  have  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
reporter.  He  cited  largely  from  the  journal  of  Van- 
couver, and,  among  the  rest,  quoted  a passage  in 
which  Vancouver  himself  stated  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities at  Monterey  that  the  voyage  in  which  he 
was  engaged  was  for  the  general  use  and  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  that  there  was  no  design  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  or  upon  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
Spain.  He  conceived  this  to  be  the  highest  evidence 
that  could  be  adduced,  and  it  demolished  the  whole 
fabric  of  British  title,  so  far  as  it  rested  upon  Van- 
couver’s discoveries.  Mr.  D.  directed  the  attention 
of  the  senate  to  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  of 
title  had  been  discussed  in  the  British  parliament, 
and  having  read  from  the  speeches  delivered  both  in 
the  house  of  lords  and  the  house  of  commons,  he 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  errors  and  mistalements 
which  these  contained.] 

The  senate  would  observe,  he  said,  that  all  the 
mater  al  facts  connected  with  the  discovery  of  the 
Columbia,  as  shown  by  Vancouver  in  his  journal, 
were  kept  out  of  view;  such  as  the  meeting  of  Van- 
couver and  Captain  Gray,  the  information  given  by 
the  latter  to  the  former,  Vancouver’s  incredulity 
respecting  the  existence  of  any  large  river  below  the 
Strailof  Fuca,  his  continued  conviction  that  no  such 
stream  existed,  the  return  of  Gray  to  the  river,  his 
arrival  at  Nootka  Sound,  where  he  left  charts,  the 
subseqnent  arrival  of  Vancouver  at  Nootka  Sound, 
w here  he  got  possession  of  those  charts,  and  the 
sending  Lieutenant  Broughton  into  the  river  by  the 
assistance  of  those  charts.  All  these  facts  were 
kept  out  of  view;  he  hoped  not  intentionally,  but 
they  were  nevertheless  kept  back.  He  did  not  of 
course  expect  British  statesmen  to  argue  in  favor 
of  the  American  title;  but,  in  undertaking  to 
give  historical  facts,  they  were  bound  to  give  them 
correctly.  Illogical  deductions  from  admitted  data 
might  be  looked  upon  with  some  degree  of  excuse, 
but  the  omission  of  material  facts  in  a statement  of 
great  national  questions,  on  entering  into  a discu-s- 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  minds  of 
the  nation,  was  altogether  inexcusable.  It  was  well 
known  that  great  excitement  existed  in  Great  Bri 
tain  at  that  time,  though  that  excitement  had  now 
happily  in  a great  degree  subsided,  and  no  man  who 
estimated  pioperly  the  calamity  arising  from  the  in- 
terruption of  the  amicable  relations  between  two 
countries,  who  voluntarily  misleads  the  public  mind 
without  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  it  is  from 
erroneous  deductions,  and  not  from  misstatements  of 
facts,  can  be  held  excusable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
These  misrepresentations  were  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  they  constituted  the  chief  view  of 
the  subject  as  presented  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  in  Great  Bri- 
tain as  with  us.  In  our  newspapers  would  be  found 
every  portion  of  the  correspondence  upon  the  sub 
ject,  the  letters  both  of  the  British  plenipotentiary 
and  our  own  negotiator;  but  in  Great  Britain  it  was 
not  so;  it  was  only  the  British  side  of  the  question 
that  was  presented  to  the  British  people.  Nor  was 
it  the  argumentative  statements  of  diplomatists  that 
were  spread  before  the  people,  but  more  frequently 
the  tirades  of  politicians,  arid  these,  finding  their 
way  across  the  channel  through  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations in  Galignani’s  Messenger,  are  spread  abroad 
throughout  the  continent,  poisoning  the  minds  of  all 
Europe. 

He  would  only  add  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  follow- 
ed Lord  John  Russell  in  the  debate  in  the  house  of 
commons,  referred  to  the  subject  in  a manner  not 
altogether  unexceptionable,  perhaps,  but,  to  judge 
from  the  tone  of  their  remarks,  in  a manner  far  more 
dignified  and  statesmanlike;  and  it  was  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  sound  discretion  would  so  far  prevail 
on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  as  to 
lead  to  the  amicable  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
upon  terms  honorable  to  both  parlies. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Sevier  suggested  an  adjournment, 
and  Mr.  Dix  yielding  the  floor,  without  Having  con- 
cluded his  remarks,  the  senate  adjourned  ] 

Feb  19.  Mr.  Dix  proceeded  to  address  the  senate, 
in  continuation  of  his  remarks  of  yesterday.  He  said: 
Mr.  Piesident,  in  resuming  the  consideration  of  the 
•ubject  upon  which  I had  the  honor  to  address  the 
senate  yesterday,  I cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  the  sense  which  1 entertain  of  the  indulgence 


which  the  senate  has  extended  to  me,  and  I shall 
endeavor  to  give  substantial  proof  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  that  indulgence  by  bringing  my  remarks  to  a 
close  at  the  earliest  possible  period  of  time. 

The  historical  sketch  in  which  I was  engaged  was 
brought  down  to  the  year  1792,  in  which  year  Bui- 
finch’s  harbor  was  discovered  by  Captain  Gray,  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  by  Galiano 
completed  the  series  of  the  narrative  of  discoveries. 
From  that  time  to  the  present  nothing  has  been  done 
but  to  fill  up  the  outline  composed  of  these  promi- 
nent discoveries  of  the  early  navigators. 

[Mr.  D.  continued  at  some  length  his  historical 
narrative,  and  deduced  from  the  facts  cited  a positive 
title  in  the  United  States  ] 

The  rights  of  Spain,  Mr.  D.  observed,  were  para 
mount  to  all  others.  She  had  explored  the  whole 
coast;  she  had  established  settlements  at  Nootka 
Sound  and  at  other  points,  and  her  claim  was 
strengthened,  also,  by  contiguity  to  California,  of 
which  she  had  undisputed  possession.  In  fact,  her 
right  to  form  settlements  on  any  part  of  the  north 
west  coast  had  not  been  disputed,  unless  by  the 
American  discoverers.  And  this  is  a point,  continu- 
ed Mr.  D.,  which  I am  now  about  to  examine.  The 
navigators  of  the  United  States  had  discovered  the 
Columbia  river  and  Bulfinch’s  harbor,  and  they  had 
also  explored  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  had 
formed  settlements  in  four  different  year* — in  1809- 
10-11  and  ’12  Spain  claimed  to  have  discovered 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  also,  but  under  the 
cession  by  Spain  of  her  rights  there  to  this  country, 
we  acquired  a full  title,  which  Great  Britain  at  Ihe 
time  never  thought  of  disputing. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  on  this  subject  the 
United  States  has  been  charged  with  unfairness,  and 
even  with  dishonor,  in  setting  up  a claim,  first,  by 
discovery  on  the  part  of  her  own  citizens,  and  then 
by  cession  from  Spain.  It  has  been  said,  if  her  claim 
was  upon  the  first  ground  good,  she  could  not  with 
propriety  set  up  a claim  upon  the  second,  because 
she  had  virtually  denied  the  second  by  assuming  the 
first  as  the  basis  of  her  title.  But  is  it  not  possible 
for  two  countries  to  acquire  rights  by  discovery  or 
possession,  without  either  title  being  perfect  in  it- 
self, though  capable  of  being  made  perfect  by  the 
union  of  both?  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  of 
joint  occupancy  with  us,  in  an  uninhabited  territory; 
and  will  she  deny  that,  if  she  ceded  her  title  to  us, 
that  we  would  then  acquire  a perfect  title?  Or  if 
we  ceded  our  title  to  her,  that  a perfect  title  would 
be  created  without  dishonor,  and  without  reproach 
to  either?  I apprehend  not,  sir. 

Great  Britain,  in  1818,  explored  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  where  she  had  made  no  previous  discoveries. 
She  discovered,  also,  Frazer’s  river,  and  formed  a 
settlement  upon  it;  and  it  only  remains  to  settle  by 
further  explorations  and  geographical  facts  the  rela- 
tion which  that  river  bears  to  the  Columbia.  I pass 
by  this  as  unconnected  with  the  subject,  for  reasons 
I have  already  assigned  in  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Hudson  Bay*Company.  That  company 
has  no  authority  or  concession  from  Great  Britain, 
which  gives  to  them  territorial  rights:  they  have  a 
right  merely  to  trade  with  the  Indians.  I also  pass 
by,  as  idle  and  inapplicable,  the  formality  of  taking 
possession  by  Vancouver  of  that  which  was  already 
in  possession  of  the  Spaniards,  especially  as  that 
formal  taking  of  possession  was  in  violation  of  a 
treaty  which  Vancouver  himself  was  sent  to  execute. 

Mr.  President,  a large  portion  of  the  remarks 
which  I have  submitted  has  had  for  its  object  a de- 
fence of  the  Spanish  title,  and  I regard  ail  attempts 
to  disparage  it  as  growing  out  of  illiberal  views  on 
the  subject.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  you,  sir,  or 
the  senate,  that  Nootka  Sound  is  the  highest  limit  of 
title  the  chain  of  which  can  be  traced  down  to  our 
own  time.  The  Spanish  title  to  the  northwest  coast 
of  America  is  almost  coeval  with  the  voyage  of  Co- 
lumbus. That  title  was  acquired  by  discovery  and 
settlement,  it  was  strengthened  by  the  lapse  of  more 
than  three  centuries.  Sixly  years  ago  that  title 
stood  unimpeached,  undisputed  by  any  rival  profes- 
sions or  claims  to  territorial  rights.  Fifty  years  ago 
it  was  perfected  by  occupation  as  high  as  49  deg.  30 
min.;  during  succeeding  years  the  rights  of  discovery 
by  Spain  were  not  superceded  by  occupation  on  the 
part  of  any  other  nation;  and  lastly,  it  was  confirm 
ed  by  treaty  stipulation  against  any  claim  that  might 
be  set  up.  The  object  of  Spain  was  settlement, 
permanent  occupation.  The  object  of  Great  Bri 
tain  was  commercial  traffic,  transient  occupation. 

Upon  the  principles  to  which  I have  adverted,  I 
cannot  hesitate  to  consider  the  Spanish  title,  much 
as  it  has  been  disparaged  of  late,  as  conferring  on  us 
rights  which  are  unimpeachable.  I said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  remarks  that  my  design  was  not 
to  define  the  title  with  critical  precision,  but  to  slate 
the  historical  facts  upon  which  the  title  rests.  I 
have  done  so,  and  with  what  1 have  said  I am  con- 


tent, as  far  as  I am  concerned,  to  leave  the  matter  at 
issue  in  (he  hands  of  the  administration,  relying  upon 
its  firmness  and  sense  of  rectitude  to  maintain  our 
own  just  rights,  and  to  respect  the  just  rights  of 
others. 

Mr.  D.  went  on  to  say  that  so  conscious  was  Great 
Britain  of  the  invalidity  of  her  claims  that  she  did 
not  v enture  to  assert  an  exclusive  right  of  possession 
in  Oregon.  In  1826  she  had  refused  to  extend  the 
parallel  of  49  deg.,  which  was  our  northern  boun- 
dary between  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky 
mountains,  westward  to  the  Paei  ic,  and  when  the 
offer  had  been  recently  renewed  she  refused  it  still. 
That  line,  if  agreed  upon  would  divide  the  territory 
into  portions  so  nearly  equal  as  to  afford  no  ground 
for  the  further  continuance  of  any  controversy  in 
regard  to  it.  This  she  would  not  accept.  Her  de- 
sire obviously  was  to  establish  her  dominion  in  Ore- 
gon and  to  confine  us  within  as  narrow  limits  as  was 
practicable,  while  ours  was  only  to  extend  the  terri- 
tory to  be  occupied  by  our  citizens  to  its  just  and 
natural  boundary;  her  interest  in  the  country  was 
contingent  and  remote,  ours  direct  and  certain;  hers 
was  the  interest  of  a state  in  a distant  colony,  ours 
the  interest  of  a state  in  territory  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  its  own.  Great  Britain,  not  content  with 
the  acquisition  of  her  vast  and  opulent  dominions  in 
the  East,  came  three  thousand  miles  across  the  ocean 
to  dispute  with  us  the  possession  of  a wilderness  and 
to  curtail  the  area  of  free  and  republican  institutions. 
Mr.  D could  not  refrain  from  saying  that,  in  all  our 
dealings  with  Great  Britain  in  relation  to  Ibis  matter, 
we  had  exhibited  a disposition  to  govern  ourselves 
by  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  such  as  ought 
long  since  to  have  brought  this  question  to  a settle- 
ment. We  had  not  only  shown  ourselves  willing  to 
compromise,  but  disposed  even  to  make  concession, 
to  accomplish  that  object.  In  all  our  negotiations 
and  our  treaties  we  had  evinced  a disposition  not 
merely  of  fairness  but  of  enlarged  liberality.  The 
settlement  of  >iur  northeastern  boundary,  which  in- 
volved a most  delicate  and  difficult  question,  pre- 
sented a striking  instance  of  this.  In  that  treaty  we 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  a portion  of  territory  winch 
was  to  her  invaluable,  as  affording  the  means  of 
military  communication  beU een  her  provinces  on 
mis  continent.  That  boundary  ha  t been  settled  by 
the  constituted  authorities  of  this  government,  and  it 
formed  no  part  of  Mr.  D ’s  intention  to  call  the  pro- 
priety of  that  settlement  into  question.  What  he 
had  to  say  of  it  was.  that  it  proved  to  all  the  world 
that  we  were  willing  to  act  in  a spirit  of  liberality 
and  even  magnanimity;  just  as  if  we  were  certain 
that  no  war  could  ever  take  place  between  us  and 
Gieat  Biitain,  becau-e  we  put  into  her  hands  an  ac- 
quisition which,  in  case  of  war  with  us,  must  be  to 
her  of  the  very  utmost  importance.  Certainly,  if 
we  had  been  governed  by  ambitions  or  by  hostile 
views,  we  never  would  have  ceded  to  her  a great 
military  advantage  like  this.  Meanwhile  the  course 
of  Great  Britain  towards  us,  truth  compelled  him  to 
say,  had  been  maiked  by  little  else  than  constant  en- 
croachment. He  would,  however,  forbear  any  re- 
marks on  that  topic,  as  he  sought  not  on  this  occa- 
sion to  awaken  any  angry  recollections. 

Mr.  D.  regarded  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain, 
in  relation  to  O egon,  as  a virtual  infraction  of  her 
treaty  with  us.  By  her  act  of  1821,  she  had  ex- 
tended the  jurisdiction  of  tier  own  courts  over  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  country  not  included  within  the 
civil  government  of  the  United  Stales.  That  act 
gave  to  those  courts  the  cognizance  of  all  wrongs 
done  to  property;  and  it  further  declared  that  not 
merely  British  subjecis,  but  all  persons  of  every  de- 
scription within  the  territory  should  be  amenable  to 
their  authority.  It  authorized  the  establishment  of 
courts  within  the  territory  of  Oregon  with  cogni- 
zance of  al!  civil  causes,  amounting  to  less  than 
.£290,  (one  thousand  dollars,)  and  of  all  criminal 
prosecutions  for  offences  not  capital.  In  this  she 
assumed  the  exercise  of  the  highest  attributes  of  so- 
vereignty; for  what  could  be  a more  direct  exercise 
of  sovereign  power  than  deciding  on  the  rights  of 
property  aiid  pronouncing  and  enforcing  punishment 
on  the  persons  of  men?  Mr.  D.  said  he  was  aware 
that,  in  tier  communications  with  us,  Great  Britain 
disclaimed  all  intention  of  extending  her  laws  over 
American  citizens;  but  if  senators  would  look  at  the 
documents  winch  accompanied  the  president’s  mes- 
sage, they  would  find  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
had  a more  summary  process  of  getting  i id  of  the 
interference  of  American  citizens  who  attempted  to 
settle  on  the  north  b^nk  of  the  Columbia.  Our  peo- 
ple were  exempt  from  the  regular  operation  of  Brit- 
ish law,  but  not  from  those  proceedings  which,  with- 
out the  form  of  law,  effectually  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Under  these  circumstances  what  was  the  duty  of 
the  United  Estates?  As  Mr.  D did  not  intend  to  in- 
trude himself  again  upon  the  attention  of  the  senata 
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while  this  subject  was  under  discussion,  (unless  some 
extraordinary  occasion  should  arise  for  doing  so,)  he 
desired  to  say  now  that  he  intended  to  vole  in  favor 
of  the  notice  to  terminate  that  joint  occupancy  in 
Oregon  which  practically  excluded  us  from  the  oc- 
cupation of  any  part  of  the  territory  north  of  the 
Columbia.  He  would  then  go  to  extend  the  juris- 
diction of  our  laws  over  the  territory  and  establish 
courts  there,  enforcing  them  upon  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  British  subjects,  who  should  be  delivered 
over  for  trial  to  the  nearest  British  authority.  This 
would  avoid  collision  of  jurisdictions,  and,  as  he 
hoped,  collisions  of  every  other  sort:  and  then  he 
would  establish  a chain  of  posts,  extending  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  eastern  face 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  held  that  our  honor 
and  the  duty  we  owed  to  our  own  citizens  required 
this  much  at  our  hands,  and  he  trusted  that  laws 
would  be  passed  and  executed  to  accomplish  these 
several  objects  with  promptitude  and  decision. 

Would  these  measures  produce  war?  He  did  not 
believe  that  they  would;  and  he  could  not  believe  so, 
because  they  furnished  no  just  ground  for  war. — 
They  presented  no  provocation  to  Great  Britain,  for 
the  notice  was  a right  expressly  guarantied  by  the 
treaty  itself,  and  the  extension  of  our  laws  in  Ore- 
gon would  be  no  more  than  what  had  been  done  by 
Great  Britain  in  that  territory  for  a quarter  of  a 
century.  The  establishment  of  posts  within  our 
own  dominion  certainly  invaded  no  right  of  hers, 
and  therefore  he  could  not  believe  that  these  mea 
sures,  taken  together,  would  lead  to  a war.  And  he 
said  this  emphatically,  because  he  understood  that 
an  inference  had  been  drawn  from  certain  papers, 
laid  before  the  senate,  that  a sudden  blow  might  pos- 
sibly be  struck  upon  our  seaboard.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  such  thing  would  happen,  ll  Great 
Britain  went  to  war  with  us  under  existing  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  a war  of  pure  and  plain  aggres- 
sion. No  nation  could  go  to  war  in  such  a state  of 
things  without  exposing  itself  to  the  universal  re- 
probation of  mankind.  Any  nation  that  attempted  it 
would  he  opposed  and  restrained  by  that  powerful 
controller  of  modern  nations,  public  opinion.  Im- 
mediate war  was  out  of  the  question;  nor  did  tie  be- 
lieve that  these  things  would  lead  to  eventual 
war  unless  the  mere  assertion  of  our  right  could  be 
construed  into  a national  offence  In  this  opinion 
he  might  possibly  err,  and  collisions  might  arise  under 
circumstances  which  we  could  not  control,  so  as  at 
length  to  grow  into  open  war.  Should  such  a state 
of  things  ever  occur,  Mr.  D.  should  deeply  deplore 
it.  The  interests  of  humanity,  the  interests  of  free- 
dom and  of  self-government,  all  suffered,  and  must 
necessarily  suffer,  when  the  influence  of  law  was 
practically  suspended  by  a slate  of  war.  Inter  arma 
silent  leges  was  a truth  of  which  history  furnished 
but  too  many  examples.  Mr.  D.  was  willing  to  do 
much  to  avoid  such  a result,  provided  wtiat  he  did 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  honor.  He  was 
fully  aware  that  a war  between  us  and  England 
could  not  but  be  most  disastrous  to  both  nations,  and 
he  would  make  any  sacrifice  to  avoid  it,  but  the  sa- 
crifice, as  he  had  said,  of  the  national  honor.  Be- 
yond tins  he  could  not  go.  If  exemption  from  war 
could  be  obtained  only  by  the  surrender  of  our  just 
rights,  it  never  should  be  obtained  w ith  his  consent. 

If,  however,  a war  was  inevilabie,  he  trusteu  we 
should  not  tall  into  the  fatal  error  of  underrating  our 
adversary.  With  some  opportunity  of  a near  view 
of  the  existing  condition  of  th°  British  power,  he 
was  prepared  to  say  that  that  empire  bad  never  been 
capable  of  making  more  powerful  military  efforts 
than  at  the  present  time.  He  knew,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  inordinate  extension  of  her  dominions  constitut 
ed  an  element  of  national  weakness,  arid  it  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  order  of  society  that  an 
empire  of  such  vast  extent  and  compass  should  for  a 
very  long  time  remain  unbroken;  but  truth  required 
him  to  say,  that  the  closest  observation  had  not  ena- 
bled him  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  that  national 
decay  which  wrought  out  the  dissolution  of  empires. 
England  was  laboring  under  enormous  abuses,  and 
she  was  oppressed  by  enormous  burdens,  but  she 
was  possessed  of  vast  strength  to  endure  them.  Look 
at  her  soldiery:  they  were  not  like  the  armies  ol 
Rome,  when  that  ancient  empire  was  approaching 
to  its  fall;  their  strength  was  not  enervated,  nor  was 
their  energy  or  discipline  relaxed.  We  found 
them  under  the  burning  heats  of  the  equator, 
and  amidst  the  ice  and  snows  of  the  arctic  seas,  bat- 
tling with  the  elements  and  putting  toil  and  danger 
alike  at  defiance.  Mr.  D.  pretended  not  to  the  pre- 
rogative of  looking  into  the  future,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  Britain’s  fiour  might  be  near  at  hand,  but 
all  men  knew  that  the  last  struggle  of  a strong 
man  was  the  most  desperate,  and  that  it  proved  dan- 
gerous to  those  who  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
down  to  the  earth.  He  said  this  in  no  spirit  of  timi- 
dity, but  in  a spirit  of  prudent  forecast;  for  he  de- 
sired our  people  to  know  that  if  a contest  did  come, 


it  would  be  with  a strong  adversary.  He  e tertained 
no  doubt  of  our  ability,  not  only  to  defend  ourselves, 
but  to  give  back  blows  that  would  tell  upon  our  ene- 
my. We  never  had  been  stronger  than  we  were 
now;  we  are  strong  in  position,  strong  in  means  and 
resources,  strong  in  the  spirit  and  courage  of  our 
people.  He  thought  the  defenceless  condition  of 
the  country  had  in  this  debate  been  somewhat  over- 
rated: he  had  seen  it  stated,  either  here  or  elsewhere, 
that  there  was  at  this  lime  scarce  a gun  mounted 
and  in  position  in  the  city  ol  New  York.  The  fact 
was  not  so;  there  were  there  hundreds  of  guns  in  posi- 
tion, and  ready  to  repel  the  approach  of  an  invading 
foe,  and  there  were  as  many  more  which  could  be 
put  immediately  into  position  for  efficient  service: 
msomuch  that  he  felt  assured  that  with  a skilful  en- 
gineer and  the  means  already  in  our  possession,  that 
city  might  be  considered  as  well  prepared  to  resist 
an  attack. 

But  he  turned  from  all  these  forebodings  of  evils 
to  express  his  entire  confidence  in  the  prudence  and 
wisdom  of  the  executive;  and  he  could  not  doubt 
that  this  protracted  controversy  would  yet  be  settled 
on  terms  honorable  to  both  nation*;  but  if,  in  this 
cheering  hope,  it  should  turn  out  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, and  he  should  find  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  up  the  sword,  he  trusted  when  that 
necessity  was  fully  come,  and  this  nation  once  took 
the  sword  into  its  hand,  that  that  sword  never  would 
be  laid  down  till  the  rights  and  the  honor  ol  the  coun- 
try should  have  been  fully  vindicated. 
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DEBATE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

Mr.  Benton,  rose  to  addresse  the  senate,  but  at 
the  commencement  his  remarks  were,  in  a great  de- 
gree, inaudible  to  the  reporter.  He  was  understood 
to  say  that  it  had  not  been  his  intention  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  in  relation  to  our  title  to  Oregon, 
hut,  if  he  had  intended  to  speak  on  that  branch  of 
the  subject,  he  should  have  relinquished  the  purpose 
after  listening  to  the  very  able  and  lucid  exposition 
of  it  by  the  honorable  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr. 
Dix.)  That  gentleman  had  placed  the  American 
title  to  Oregon  on  grounds  that  were  impregnable, 
and  on  which  it  must  forever  stand.  A speech 
more  replete  with  historical  fact,  evincing  greater 
research,  or  more  crowded  with  patient  remark  and 
convincing  argument,  it  had  never  been  his  lot  to 
hear;  and  he  could  riot  refrain  from  congratulating 
that  honorable  gentleman  on  the  important  service 
he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  arid  not.  less  upon  the 
honor  which  he  had  gained  for  himself. 

Mr.  B.  said  that  lie  would  leave  the  question  of 
title  where  that  senator  had  placed  it,  arid  would  turn 
his  attention  to  a different  branch  of  the  question. — 
He  would  look,  briefly , at  what  had  been  done  or 
attempted  by  the  able  negotiators  who  had  employed 
themselves  on  this  Oregon  question  for  thirty  years: 
at  what  had  been  offered  by  our  own  government  and 
refused  by  that  ol  Great  Britain,  and  at  the  measures 
which  had  been  subsequently  recommended  by  the 
president  for  adoption. 

And  here,  in  the  outset,  he  would  take  occasion  to 
say  that  he  concurred  in  what  the  president  had 
done  and  what  he  proposed  to  do.  After  thirty 
years  of  negotiation,  no  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  question  The  two  parlies  stood  now  precisely 
as  they  had  stood  in  1814,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent.  No  advance  had  since  been  made, 
and  the  negotiations  were  now  at  a stand.  The  pre- 
sident had  communicated  to  congress  all  that  had 
thus  far  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  negolia 
lion,  and  now  recommended  such  measures  as,  in 
Ins  judgment,  it  would  he  proper  to  adopt.  Mr.  B. 
concurred  in  the  recommendations  which  the  presi- 
dent had  made,  believing  them  to  be  no  more  than 
wtiat  we  have  a right  to  do,  and  what  it  was  emi- 
nently necessary  and  proper  that  we  should  do. — 
Mr.  B.  also  concurred  in  the  propriety  ol  the  otter 
which  the  president  had  made  to  the  British  nego- 
tiator with  a view  to  compromise;  and,  though  it 
had  been  rejected  by  the  representative  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  it  had  had  a good  effect  at  home: 
it  had  stimulated  our  own  people,  by  showing  them 
tiow  great  sacrifices  the  president  had  been  ready  to 
make  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  was  happy 
to  he  able  to  say  that,  as  a people,  we  were  now  unit- 
ed at  home.  Ceme  wtiat  might,  happen  what  might, 
we  were  this  day  a united  people. 

He  concurred  with  the  president  once  more  in  his 
rejection  of  the  recent  offer  of  negotiation.  Withour 
able  secretary  of  state,  he  did  not  think  that  territo- 
rial rights  constituted  a proper  subject  for  arbitra- 
tion. Among  crowned  heads  minor  questions  of 
dispute  might  be,  and  often  had  been,  submitted  to  a 
common  umpire;  but  a nation’s  title  to  its  territory, 
its  claim  to  imperial  domain  over  its  own  soil,  never 


had  been  made  a subject  of  arbitration,  nor  did  he 
well  see  how  it  could  be.  He  entirely  concurred, 
therefore,  in  the  propriety  of  the  rejection. 

He  concurred  with  the  president  not  only  in  what 
he  had  offered  and  in  what  he  had  refused,  but  also 
in  the  measures  he  had  recommended.  The  giving 
of  this  notice,  the  extension  of  our  laws,  the  provid- 
ing military  protection,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
mail,  with  suitable  stations,  through  the  wilderness, 
and  also  the  grants  of  land  to  our  settlers.  As  to  the 
establishment  of  military  posts,  that  had  already  been 
sanctioned  by  the  bill  of  last  session. 

The  extension  of  our  laws  had  been  proposed  by 
the  act  of  1821 , and  the  escort  for  a mail  line  was  a 
mere  matter  of  police  regulation.  It  was  usual  to 
provide  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  despatches 
through  a barbarous  country  by  an  escort  of  armed 
men,  who  should  convey  the  mail  from  post  to  post; 
experience  had  proved  that  this  was  the  cheapest, 
the  surest,  and  the  safest  mode  of  securing  a regular 
intercommunication  under  circumstances  of  that  de- 
scription. Should  it  be  conveyed  by  an  ordinary  car- 
rier, both  the  mail  and  those  who  transport  it  would 
be  exposed  to  great  danger.  These  executive  recom- 
mendations needed  no  vindication. 

Mr.  B.  had  been  a practising  lawyer  in  1818,  at 
the  lime  the  convention  with  Great  Britain,  in  re- 
spect to  Oiegon,  had  been  formed,  and  he  occupied 
at  that  time  a position  which  gave  him  a favorable 
opportunity  to  observe  the  practical  working  of  that 
celebrated  treaty.  From  the  day  of  its  promulga- 
tion he  had  distinctly  seen  in  it  the  elements  of 
every  evil  which  the  experience  of  thirty  years  had 
since  disclosed,  and  he  had  written  them  down 
at  the  time,  and  published  them  to  the  world,  and 
were  it  not  for  exposing  himself  to  the  charge  of 
egotism,  he  would  now  read  the  language  which  he 
had  then  written. 

[A  voice:  ’‘Read  it.” 

.Vlr.  B.  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so, 
but  he  had  it  before  him,  and  it  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  stated.  He  had  then  seen,  with  the 
utmost  clearness,  that  the  aulhors  of  that  conven- 
tion had  committed  a great  geographical  as  well  as 
political  blunder.  The  convention  spoke  of  making 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  both  nations  free 
on  all  the  rivers,  creeks,  hays,  and  harbors,  in  that 
territory,  just  as  if  there  had  been  great  multitudes 
of  rivers  there,  some  of  them  belonging  to  England, 
and  some  to  the  United  States;  whereas  all  the  while 
there  is  but  one  river,  and  that  belonged  to  us.  So 
it  spoke  about  all  the  harbors  being  free,  while  there 
was  but  one  harbor,  and  that  was  ours.  [A  laugh.] 
England  wanted  the  use  of  this  to  export  her  furs 
and  peltry,  and  to  import  her  goods  for  the  Indian 
trade  tree  of  duty.  In  like  manner  the  convention 
spoke  of  all  the  territories,  while  there  was  no  ter- 
ritory but  one,  and  that  was  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  that  too  was  ours.  It  was  a gross  geo- 
graphical blunder  to  speak  as  if  many  rivers  and 
harbors  and  territories  were  claimed  by  each  of  the 
parties.  And  the  political  blunder  was  as  great  as 
the  geographical.  The  declared  object  of  the  con- 
vention was  to  make  all  Oregon  free  to  the  people 
of  both  nations,  in  order  to  prevent  disputes  between 
them.  It  was  an  immense  mistake  as  well  in  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  in  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lessons  ol  all  history,  to  suppose  that  two 
descriptions  of  population  like  those  which  would 
inhabit  Oregon  could  exist  harmoniously  together  in 
the  possession  of  equal  i ights,  and  without  a govern- 
ment. Why,  the  patriarchs  could  not  live  peacea- 
bly together  under  such  circumstances,  [a  laugh,) 
let  alone  the  British  and  Americans.  Mr.  B.  had 
seen  this  from  the  first,  and  had  written  it  down. — 
He  predicted  that  the  consequence  of  such  a state  of 
things  would  be  the  total  expulsion  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  it  would  require  the  most  vigo- 
rous elforts  either  of  policy  or  ol  arms  to  recover 
possession. 

In  1828,  when  the  convention  was  renewed  and 
indefinitely  extended,  Mr.  B.  had  been  in  puhii  • life, 
and  had  been  lilerally  in  the  chair.  He  then  made 
head  against  the  renewal  of  the  convention;  he 
strenuously  opposed  it;  and  h is  name  would  now  he 
found  on  the  records  of  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
the  measure,  standing  nearly  if  not  quite  “solitary 
and  alone.”  [A  laugh.]  There  were  just  seven 
who  voted  with  him  against  it:  Cuthbert.  Rowan, 
Johnson,  Kane,  Eaton,  and  Ellis,  making  with  him- 
self seven  in  all— the  totality  of  the  phalanx  which 
stood  at  that  day  in  opposition  to  that  convention, 
the  continuance  of  which  was  now  universally  con- 
demned. The  convention  was  renewed  and  indefi- 
nitely extended,  and  its  effects  had  been  pure  un- 
mixed  mischief  to  the  United  States  from  that  day 
to  this.  It  had  worked  in  a manner  directly  contra- 
ry to  what  had  been  intended  and  expected  by  its 
authors.  Its  continuance  has  been  had  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  is  now  impossible.  It  deprives  us  of 
the  benefit  secured  to  us  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.— 
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By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty  we  were  entitled 
to  the  restoratior.  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia. Within  a few  months  afterwards,  and  while 
Mr.  Madison’s  administration  still  continued,  he 
commenced  measures  for  its  recovery.  He  applied 
to  Mr.  Baker,  the  British  charge  d’affaires,  for  an 
order  for  the  delivery  of  the  settlement  on  the  Co- 
lumbia river  to  the  United  Slates.  Mr.  Baker  ex- 
cused himself  from  compliance  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  no  orders  to  that  effect  from  his  government. 
Application  was  then  made  to  the  ministry  in  Lon- 
don. Some  delay  occurred;  but  at  length  an  order 
arrived  for  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole 
territory  of  the  Columbia  valley,  with  a declaration, 
dated  on  the  ISth  February,  1318,  by  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  that  he  acknowledged  to  the  amplest  extent 
not  only  our  right  to  have  the  country  restored,  but 
to  remain  as  the  party  in  possession  while  negotiat- 
ing on  the  question  of  title,  and  until  the  comple- 
tion of  such  negotiation.  In  August  a British  ship 
of  wai  was  despatched  to  make  the  stipulated  sur- 
render. It  was  an  honorable  act  of  good  faith. — 
But  at  the  very  moment  we  thus  got  back  Oregon 
under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  our  negotiators  here  were 
giving  it  all  back  by  a treaty  of  joint  occupation. — 
While  we  were  just  acquiring  possession  with  one 
hand,  we  were  throwing  it  away  with  the  other.  The 
treaty  of  joint  use  was  thought  to  give  the  English 
equal  rights  in  the  territory  with  ourselves. 

From  that  day  to  this  that  treaty  or  convention  of 
joint  use  had  risen  up  against  us  as  an  adversary  in 
our  path.  It  nullified  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  it  gave 
back  to  Great  Britain  what  she  had  just  surrender- 
ed into  our  hands;  it  put  her  into  possession  of  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  it  put  us  out  of  posses 
sion;  it  deprived  us  of  the  right  to  exclusive  posses- 
sion, which  Lord  Castlereagh  had  acknowledged 
under  his  hand  that  we  were  entitled  to  while  treat- 
ing about  title.  But  for  this  convention  the  whole 
country  would  have  been  delivered  up  to  us.  The 
administration  would  have  taken  possession  of  the 
mouth  of  the  rivet,  in  token  of  our  possession  of  the 
whole  valley.  It  would  all  have  been  free  to  us 
without  question  on  the  part  of  any  power.  We 
might  have  given  laws  to  Oregon  as  we  do  to 
other  portions  of  our  territory,  and  dispose  of  it  just 
as  we  thought  proper.  With  the  advantage  of  pos- 
session fully  conceded  to  us  by  the  British  govern 
ment,  we  should  not  have  had  thirty  years’  negotia- 
tion on  the  title. 

The  convention  just  reversed  the  position  of  the 
parties.  It  has  given  Britain  the  territory  for  thirty 
years;  and  all  they  now  ask  of  you  is,  to  let  the  con- 
vention stand  for  thirty  years  longer.  This  was  the 
first  great  evil  flowing  Irom  the  convention:  it  has 
entangled  us  in  a connexion  we  have  not  to  this  day 
been  able  to  get  rid  of;  and  if  any  difficulties  and 
dangers  exist  on  this  subject  now,  they  all  sprung 
from  this  one  source. 

How  had  this  convention  operated  within  the  ter- 
ritory? Our  river  had  been  navigated  by  the  British 
traders  from  its  head  to  its  mouth,  both  spring  and 
fall.  The  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had 
brought  down  their  furs  lor  shipment  from  the 
mouth  of  our  river,  which  rightfully  belonged  to  our 
own  traders.  Joint  occupancy!  Who  ever  heard  of 
American  traders  going  up  or  coming  down  Frazer’s 
river?  By  the  convention  the  haroor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  was  made  free  for  the  importation 
of  all  the  company’s  goods  from  Europe  and  Asia 
free  of  duty,  in  consequence  of  which  must  otner- 
wise  have  received  those  duties,  and  an  equally  great 
injury  inflicted  on  our  own  fur  traders,  who  had  to 
pay  duty  on  much  of  their  goods,  while  the  British 
traders  paid  none;  all  which  difference  was  so  much 
loss  to  them  in  the  sale  of  their  furs,  as  well  as  in 
other  respects. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  spread  their  terri- 
torial possessions,  not  only  over  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Columbia  and  into  the  California,  but  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  down  upon  the  head  wateis 
of  some  of  the  streams  which  fell  into  the  Mis- 
souri. The  Americans  had  been  swept  from  the 
whole  region,  and  we  had  continued  to  be  expel- 
led from  it  down  to  the  year  1842,  when  the  he- 
roic people  of  the  west  commenced  recovering  back 
the  ground  we  had  lost  by  our  previous  improvi- 
dence. 

Mr.  B.  referred  to  a message  of  President  Jack- 
son,  sent  to  the  senate  fifteen  years  ago,  in  reply  to 
a call  for  information  touching  the  British  establish- 
ments in  Oregon  and  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  the  facts  there  stated 
verified  the  statements  which  Mr.  B.  had  just  made 
as  to  the  expulsion  of  our  citizens  from  the  whole 
Columbia  valley.  One  paper,  drawn  up  by  gentlemen 
ol  all  others  the  most  competent  to  furnish  authentic 
statements  on  such  a subject,  being  the  governors  ot 

Michigan  and , stated  that  in  the  attempts  of 

the  American  Fur  Company  to  carry  on  their  trade 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  aud  in  the  valley  of  the  j 


Columbia  they  had  lost  500  men  killed  and  $500,000 
worth  of  property  forcibly  taken  from  them.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  required  annual  reports  from 
their  officers,  and  these  reports  would  confirm  these 
statements. 

This  was  the  actual  operation  of  this 'convention, 
which  was  expected  to  prove  a bond  of  harmony 
and  union  between  brethren;  which  was  expected  to 
cause  men,  who  were  rivals  in  the  same  pursuits, 
placed  side  by  side  in  the  same  woods,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  what  they  would  probably  call  free 
trade,  to  live  in  perfect  peace,  without  the  least  jea- 
lousy or  strife! 

This  had  been  the  actual,  practical  working  of  a 
treaty  which  was  in  terms  perfectly  equal,  perfectly 
reciprocal;  but  which  was,  in  its  effect,  unjust,  un- 
equal, one-sided — bestowing  all  its  benefits  on  one  of 
the  parties,  and  bringing  nothing  but  destruction  to 
the  other. 

All  this,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  might 
readily  have  been  foreseen.  Mr.  B.  had  foreseen  it, 
and  declared  it. 

This  convention,  which  for  thirty  years  had  been 
a source  of  all  evil  to  us,  it  was  now  proposed  to 
terminate. 

It  seemed  almost  impossible,  on  reflection,  that 
our  people  could  have  been  expelled  from  such  a 
country  so  long.  But  they  were  not  going  to  be  ex- 
pelled much  longer;  nor  would  they  consent  to  be 
subject  to  British  law.  Nor  would  Mr.  B.,  as  an 
American  statesman,  consent  that  a mere  order  from 
the  agent  of  a British  Fur  Company  should  pre- 
vent the  operation  of  an  American  law.  The  fur- 
ther actual  continuance  of  the  convention  was  now 
impossible;  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  regularly 
terminated. 

How  brief  were  the  lessons  of  experience,  and 
how  quickly  were  all  the  lessons  of  history  lost 
upon  those  who  ought  to  have  been  made  wiser  bv 
them.  All  that  tragedy  of  errors  which  had  oc- 
curred upon  the  northwest  coast,  was  but  a repe- 
tition of  what  had  passed  in  the  great  northwestern 
wilderness  in  1783,  and  again  in  1794.  Who 
could  have  forgotten  what  took  place  after  the 
peace,  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  the  northwestern 
posts? 

The  same  policy  prevailed  then  and  there:  the  | 
same  oppressive  interference  with  our  traders;  the 
same  effort  at  their  total  expulsion  from  all  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Indian  trade.  Hence  arose  the  Indian 
wars  on  our  frontier,  and  hence  eventually  the  war 
of  1812.  One  of  the  causes  of  that  war  and  a very 
important  cause,  was  this  very  mixture  of  British 
and  American  traders  in  ari  Indian  country.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  early  seen  the  evils  certain  to  grow  out 
of  this  system  of  joint  use  of  the  same  territory,  and 
he  had  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  it;  and  he  directed 
Mr.  Madison,  then  his  secretary  of  state,  to  enter 
into  negotiations  for  that  purpose. 

[Mr.  B.  hear  read  extensively  from  what  was  un- 
derstood by  the  reporter  to  be  a report  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son to  the  president.] 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  attach  to  the  stipu- 
lations of  joint  occupation,  under  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty, 
a provision  to  terminate  them  on  notice;  but  it  was 
not  acceded  to.  The  war  of  1812  alone  could  put 
an  end  to  these  evils.  The  British  government  held 
on  to  the  advantages  they  had  gained,  notwithstand- 
ing all  remonstrance,  until  that  glorious  war  com- 
pelled it  to  let  go  its  hold.  The  case  of  the  north- 
west posts  was  closely  analogous  to  the  case  of  the 
Columbia  valley:  in  both  there  was  a joint  permis- 
sion to  British  and  American  traders  in  the  same 
territory:  and  to  the  injuries  and  oppressions  en- 
dured by  our  citizens  under  it,  was  to  be  traced  the 
high  exasperation  of  our  people,  and  the  consequent 
war  of  1812. 

All  the  reasons  then  urged  against  the  system  ap- 
plied now  with  a thousand  times  more  force.  Could 
any  person  suppose  that  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  if  now  in  power,  would  hesitate  for  a mo- 
ment about  giving  this  notice  to  Great  Britain?  No. 
And,  with  such  an  example  before  our  eyes,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  more  than  they. 

The  longer  continuance  ol  the  convention  had 
now  become  hot  only  impolitic,  but  impossible.  Our 
people  had  gone  there,  aud  he  knew  little  of  them 
who  supposed  that  they  would  ever  retire.  British 
laws  were  there;  and,  whether  it  was  formally  ap- 
plied to  our  people  or  not,  they  never  would  be  con- 
tent to  live  with  such  a rod  suspended  over  their 
heads.  The  passing  of  such  a law  as  that  of  1821 
was  a great  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  joint  use,  aud 
it  would  be  infinitely  greater  if  it  were  suffered  to 
continue  after  this  notice  should  have  been  given. — 
It  came  in  with  the  joint  use,  and  it  would  go  out 
with  it.  It  was  impossible  that  the  two  races  of 
people  should  live  there  together,  either  without 
law  or  with  a double  set  of  laws:  our  settlers  would 
not  live  either  in  a state  of  anarchy  or  under  the 
| jurisdiction  of  British  law;  and  we  must  prepare  to 


change  their  condition.  We  had  now  reached  a 
point  where  we  must  act.  We  must  separate  those 
people,  and  let  them  live  each  under  their  own  sys- 
tem of  laws.  We  were  charged  with  the  duty:  and 
we  were  responsible  to  the  interests  of  humanity 
•and  of  peace,  we  were  responsible  to  Christendom, 
if  we  did  not  prevent  evils  plainly  foreseen,  by  ap- 
plying the  remedy  which  was  in  our  power.  The 
governments  of  the  two  nations  were  responsible, 
and  so  they  would  be  held  by  all  men,  ir  collisions 
took  place,  if  blood  was  shed,  and  carnage  and  con- 
flagration were  spread  over  the  whole  territory,  or 
kindled  both  nations  into  a desolating  war.  Mr.  B. 
would  hold  this  government  to  its  responsibility  for 
all  the  consequences  which  might  ensue  if  it  suffer- 
ed the  present  dangerous  sta'e  of  things  in  Oregon 
longer  to  continue.  Separate  the  people;  keep  them 
apart;  let  each  live  under  its  own  government  and 
its  own  laws. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  very  clear  that  consequences 
were  to  grow  out  of  this  measure.  But  what  con- 
sequences? Any  which  we  had  cause  to  dread,  for 
simply  doing  what  we  had  a right  to  do,  and  what 
was  imperatively  necessary?  What  consequences? 
In  an  age  like  this,  was  there  a man  or  a nation  to 
be  found  who  would  make  it  a subject  of  mot lal 
combat  that  another  had  done  what  he  had  a perfect 
right  to  do— a right  acknowledged  by  that  very  party 
himself? 

Mr.  B.  could  see  no  evil  which  could  grow  out 
of  this  measure,  but,  on  the  contrary,  immense 
good. 

The  first  benefit  would  be  to  do  away  with  the 
joint  use  of  the  territory,  and  remit  both  parlies  to 
all  the  rights  they  held  before  they  entered  into  the 
convention.  This  would  entitle  us  to  the  possession 
of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  restore  us 
the  right  to  remain  so  while  treating  on  the  ques- 
tion ol  title.  We  held  the  British  treaty  stipulation 
for  the  restoration  of  that  valley,  and  a British  order 
to  give  it  up,  with  the  frank  admission  of  Lord  Cas- 
llereagh  that  we  were  entitled  to  its  exclusive  pos- 
session while  negotiating.  The  notice  would  rein- 
state us — put  us  back  where  vve  stood  thirty  years 
ago.  And  this  was  every  thing.  For  really  it  was 
the  Columbia  river  and  its  valley,  together  with  a 
i few  ports  to  the  north  of  it,  which  constituted  all 
that  v as  important  in  the  Oregon  matter.  Restore 
us  to  the  position  we  held  in  1818,  and  we  should 
have  nearly  all  we  demanded  England  held  this 
now:  and  she  was  content  with  her  position.  She 
enjoyed  the  free  navigation  of  the  river:  she  had  a 
free  port  at  its  mouth:  three-fourths  of  the  country 
exclusively:  and  the  remaining  fourth  in  joint  oc- 
cupancy. Her  obvious  policy  was  to  spin  out  the 
controversy:  to  produce  delay,  and  yet  further  de- 
lay, and  then  to  negotiate  and  delay  for  another  thir- 
ty years. 

But  let  us  only  be  put  back  into  possession,  as  we 
had  a right  to  be,  and  the  whole  question  would  be 
changed.  For  the  second  great  advantage  of  the 
notice  would  be  to  accelerate  negotiation.  Great 
Britain  would  then  be  as  anxious  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  now  to  keep  it  open.  Her  interest  would  be 
just  the  other  way.  She  wouid  be  very  desirous  of 
retaining  a possession  which  was  worth  everv  thing 
to  her.  Hence  Mr.  B.  looked  upon  the  notice  not 
only  as  a peace  measure,  but  as  the  first  step  in  a 
series  of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace.— 
tar  from  breaking  off  the  negotiations,  it  would  ac- 
celerate them.  Its  effect  would  be  to  bring  think- 
ing men,  both  in  England  arid  the  United  States 
together,  they  would  then  be  convinced  that  some- 
thing must  be  alone,  and  inquire  in  earnest  what  it 
was. 

Me  considered  the  time  as  auspicious.  The  two 
countries  were  at  peace,  and  in  a general  state  of 
amity  and  friendly  intercourse.  He  believed  that 
the  mass  of  both  nations  were  anxious  that  it  should 
continue.  The  question  itself  was  now  free  from 
all  that  could  embarrass  it.  There  was  as  yet  no- 
thing to  fire  the  blood  and  fill  the  bosoms  of  men 
with  indignation.  No  injuries  or  indignities  had  as 
yet  been  perpetrated  on  either  side,  to  aggravate  the 
point  of  honor  and  excite  to  the  strife  of  arms.  It 
was  a mere  question  oi  public  national  property^  and 
ought  so  to  be  treated.  A more  propitious  time 
could  not  be  found  to  close  negoliaiions  and  bring 
the  question  to  a settlement.  But  if  this  difficulty 
was  suffered  to  hang  oil — if  the  settlement  was  left 
to  drag  till  some  collision  took  place,  or  some  blood 
should  be  shed,  the  parties  would  then  mutually  call 
upon  their  governments  to  take  up  the  quarrel,  and 
great  difficulties  insist  necessarily  arise. 

Mr.  IS.  said,  in  conclusion,  that  he  should  go  for 
the  notice,  rejoicing  that  the  lime  had  come  to  end 
a convention  which  had  proved  the  source  of  con- 
stant unuuxed  mischief  to  this  country;  and  he  should 
vote  lor  it  under  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  a 
peace  measure.  Yet  he  was  prepared  to  vote  lor  it 
‘come  what  come  may.” 
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Postscript.— Foreign.  Tiie  packet  ship  Toronto, 

reached  New  York  in  22  days  from  Portsmouth,  bring- 
ing London  dates  to  the  7lh  February,  four  days  later 
than  that  by  the  Cambria.  The  cotton  market  remain- 
ed firm,  and  rather  more  active.  Grain  and  provisions 
maintained  former  quotations.  Philadelphia  sweet  flour 
in  bond,  27s.  per  bhl  Potatoes  were  adv  incing  in  price. 
Serious  riois  were  apprehended  in  Ireland.  Troops  had 
been  sent  to  Galway.  O’Connell  had  introduced  a 
consideration  of  the  apprehended  famine  in  Ireland  in 
parliament.  The  money  market  remained  quiet. 

Orders  to  a considerable  amount  for  barley,  rye,  oats, 
and  cheap  bread  stuffs  were  in  England  from  the  con 
tinent. 

New  tariff.  Mr.  Peel  announced  his  intention  to 
reduce  the  duly  on  timber,  now  25,  to  15s.  From  April 
1847,  the  duly  on  hewn  timber  will  be  reduced  6s  , and 
in  twelve  months  ihereafter,  6s.  more. 

To  enquiries,  when  the  new  tariff  would  be  in  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Peel  answered,  that  so  soon  as  the  house  would 
affirm  any  resolution  it  might  be  pleased  to  come  to,  the 
government  would  immediately  permit  the  reduction,  as 
usual,  in  such  cases,  taking  guaranlees  for  any  eventual 
deviation  from  the  proposed  rates. 

Indian  corn.  On  the  5th  of  February,  Mr.  Foster  in 
the  house  of  commons,  enquired  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report 
that  government  had  purchased  a quantity  of  maize,  for 
this  market  from  ihe  United  States?  He  did  not,  though 
many  did  believe  the  minor. 

Tne  chancellor  replied,  that  immediately  upon  receiv- 
ing the  report  of  Dr.  Fairplay  and  Mr.  Lind  ley,  after 
consuliaiion,  oruers  were  given  by  government  to  make 
such  purchases,  with  a view  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  F.  enquired  what  quantity?  The  answer  was  not 
heard.  Mr.  F.  considered  the  principle  of  the  transac- 
tion mosi  objectionable,  as  paralyzing  private  enterprise. 
He  should  to-morrow,  move  an  enquiry  how  much,  &.c. 

Lord  Morpeth  had  been  elected  to  parliament  from 
the  West  Rtdmg  of  Yorkshire,  the  great  agricultural 
district,  without  opposition  This  is  claimed  as  proof  that 
the  agriculturists  will  not  seriously  oppose  Mr.  Peel’s 
new  corn  law  movements. 

The  Oregon  Question.— The  London  Times , of  the 
7th,  has  an  article  commending  Mr.  Calnoun’s  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  senate.  Another  article  in 
the  same  paper  admits  that  the  year’s  notice  would  be  a 
year  of  grace,  wherein  to  reconcile  "the  diffetences  be- 
tween two  great  states,  arising  out  of  a question  so  un- 
woriliy  of  their  common  origin,  their  present  greatness, 
ana  their  future  destiny.”  . 

The  London  Chronicle,  (ministerial)  of  the  4ih,  notic- 
ing i lie  news  from  die  United  States  to  the  18ih  January, 
by”  the  packet  ship  Yorkshire,  which  made  her  passage 
out  in  15j  days,  comments  at  length  upon  the  proposi- 
tion to  give  the  twelve  months  notice.  It  asserts  that 
‘‘since  die  publication  of  the  president’s  message  until 
this  day,  when  die  packet  sails  for  the  United  Sates, 
we  have  heard  but  one  opinion  upon  the  .-ubject.  Tne 
adoption  of  the  president’s  recommendations  will  not, 
and  cat  noi  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  as  a hos- 
tile indication.,’ 

The  Chronicle  proceeds  to  show  vvlint  would  he  the 
state  of  the  case  on  reception  of  the  notice,  even  it  ac- 
companied by  a recommendation  to  resume  negotia- 
tions, and  says:  "we  contess  we  shall  entertain  hut  lit 
tie  hope  of  the  result  of  a negotiation  thus  conducted 
under  duress.  Listen  to  the  spirit  in  which  the  Ameti- 
can  government  would  enter  upon  such  negotiation 
The  Washington  Union,  the  official  paper,  which  leach- 
ed us  last  niglit,  says,  indeed,  that  the  notice  is  a "peace 
message,”  because  it  strengthens  our  government  io  ne- 
goliate°to  an  honorable  adjustment  under  die  pressure 
of  an  alternative  which  England  cannot  but  look  upon 
as  most  stern  and  serious,  not  to  say  dreadful.  ’ tauch 
is  the  view  with  which  this  measure  is  recommended 
by  the  government,  and  would  no  dount  be  adopted  by 
tiie  legislature  of  tile  United  States.  "Give  the  notice,” 
they  say,  "for  then  England,  believing  war  to  be  inevi- 
table, will  give  way.’’  Now  it  is  precisely  because  we 
believe  tharnegotiaiions  entered  upon  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  such  a spirit,  cannot  he  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  termination,  that  we  have  from  the  begin- 
ning rested  our  hopes  of  peace  almost  solely  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  proposition  to  give  the  year’s  nonce.— 
Every  concession  would  he  construed  to  be— if  it  would 
not  be  in  fact — a concession  to  fear,  a concession  made 
“under  the  pressure  of  the  alternative’’ of  war.  It  can- 
not be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  American  pub- 
lic that  to  adopt  a resolution  to  give  the  years  notice, 
so  far  from  facilitating,  as  they  suppose  it  would  do,  the 
progress  of  negotiations,  would  he  in  tact  to  provide 
for  their  certain  tailure  before  we  had  entered  upon 
them.  We  are  anxious  that  this  opinion— winch  is,  we 
believe,  the  opinion  of  the  great  bulk  oi  tiie  people  o' 
this  country — may  be  known  in  America  while  there 
is  yet  time  tor  it  to  influence  the  decision  of  a momen- 
tous question.  Englishmen  of  all  ranks,  classes,  and 
parties  desire  peace — peace  at  any  price  that  is  not  dis- 
honorable, or  that  does  not  clearly  involve  the  sacihce 
of  some  important  interest.  With  such  a feeling  exist- 
ing on  our  pan — is  it  wise  to  draw  us  upon  an  "afierna- 
tive”  which  we  must  at  once  and  indignantly  reject. 
Let  negotiations  be  reopened  ii  the  ofler  has  been 
made.  They  will  now  be  conducted  under  circum- 
stances more  favorable  than  ever  existed  belore.  but 
let  not  the  American  people  deceive  themselves  by  sup 
posing  that  they  will  get  better  terms  by  driving  us  into 
a corner.  Let  them  not  be  so  blind  as  to  suppose  that 


the  termination  of  the  existing  treaty  will  facilitate  ne- 
gotiation, or  that  England  will  regard  such  a step  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  first  indication  of  unfriendly  in- 
tentions.” 

France. — A debate  relative  to  the  Frencli  govern- 
ment’s interference  in  the  Texas  affair,  on  a motion  to 
amend  the  address  in  reply  to  t he  king’s  speech,  rook 
place  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which  M Remusat 
and  M.  Thiers  advocated,  and  M.  Guizit  opposed  the 
amendment,  which  on  division,  was  negatived  ayes  165, 
nays  23S— majority  for  ministers  62. 

India.  War  and  amiexalion. — Bombay  despatches 
reached  London  on  the  5th  bringing  intelligence  that 
war  commenced  on  the  21st  Dec.  in  ihe  Punjaub.  The 
Snlleje  river  was  crossed  by  the  Sikh  army,  with  30,000 
men  and  150  cannon.  A battle  immediately  ensued  — 
The  British  forces  under  sir  John  Ditier  were  forced  to 
retire,  wi  h considerable  loss,  hut  he  governor  general 
and  commander  in  chief  came  to  his  relief  and  reversed 
tiie  scene.  The  ha  tile  continued  dtiring  the  22d — the 
loss  severe  on  both  sides;  but  when  ihe  express  left  the 
field,  the  British  had  succeeded  in  capturing  55  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  it  was  believed  the  natives  would  be 
driven  over  the  river  again. 

The  territory  of  Punjaub  was  proclaimed  as  forfeited, 
and  forthwith  annexed  to  the  British  empire. 

New  Holland.  Excessive  heat. — Capt.  Stewart,  left 
Port  Adelaide  a year  and  a half  ago  to  proceed  north- 
ward, and  had  advanced  about  five  hundred  miles,  to 
longitude  141.30  east,  and  latitude  29.40  south.  His 
description  of  the  heat,  at  ihe  highest  northern  point,  is 
positively  fearful.  He  says — "I  found  the  thermometer, 
which  was  fixed  in  the  shade  of  a large  tree,  four  feet 
irom  tiie  ground,  stationary  at  150  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heat,  at  half  past  2 P.  M.,  and,  in  i he  direct  rays  of  the 
sun,  it  rose  to  157  degrees.  It  had,  on  a former  occa- 
sion, stood  at  132  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  163  degrees 
in  the  sun.’’ 

The  Oregon  question — U.  S.  Senate.  An  exciting 
conversation  occurred  on  Thursday  last  in  the  U.  S.  se- 
nate, between  three  of  the  leading  members  of  the  ma- 
jority. 

Mr  Haywood,  of  N.  Carolina,  (a  friend  of  Mr.  Cal- 
hounl  was  concluding  a powerlul  speech,  in  which  he 
had  maintained  that  the  twelve  months’  notice  should  be 
given,  and  that  the  difficulty  coulil  be,  and  ought  to  be 
compromised  on  the  49°.  He  insisted  that  President 
Polk  was  not  committed  at  die  Baltimore  convention 
either  for  Oregon  or  Texas.  That  convention  had  said. 
“Mr.  Polk,  will  you  be  our  candidate?  We  can  elect 
you.”  His  reply  was,  “I  will, — elect  me  if  you  can,’’ — 
but  not  a word  about  Texas  or  Oregon.  He  dented  that 
the  president  was  committed  at  all  beyond  the  49°. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, and  Mr.  Hannegan,  senator  of  Indiana,  both, 
(we  quote  from  die  correspondent  of  the  American,)  “in 
a manner  as  exoued  as  it  was  peremptory,  demanded  to 
know  if  the  senator  from  N.  Carolina  spoke  for  the  ex- 
ecutive,— if  he  was  auihorized  by  the  president  to  say 
lie  would  compromise  on  the  49th  parallel? 

Mr.  Hayuood,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Allen,  said  that  wliai 
he  had  said  he  would  abide  by.  Bui  no  senator  wi'h  an 
air  of  personal  authority  should  demand  of  him  what  he 
had  said,  and  whether  or  not  he  spoke  for  the  executive. 
He  had  written  what  lie  had  spoke  before  he  uttered  it, 
and  now  that  his  speech  was  delivered,  lie  should  print 
it. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  great  perturbation,  went  on  to  demand, 
(I  could  not  hear  what.)  hut  he  was  immediately  called 
to  order  hy  Mr.  JVeslcolt,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Haywood,  said  lie  would  save  the  senator  from 
Ohio  a great  deal  of  trouble  hy  telling  him  at  once  that  he 
should  i ot  answer  Ills  questions. 

Mr.  Allen — “lam  glad  that  the  senator  takes  back 
what  he  has  said.” 

Mr.  Haywood,  I am  glad  to  see  that  my  speech  takes. 
(Great  iauglner.) 

Mr.  Hannegan,  now  rose  to  argue  that  Texas  and 
Oregon  were  twin  questions,  and  had  been  so  consider- 
ed when  before  congress  a jear  since.  He  held  too,  that 
the  executive  would  be  inconceivably  base  if  he  com- 
promised the  Oregon  question  short  of  54  40. 

He  would,  and  here  I quote  his  own  words  "be  beyond 
resurrection,  and  reacli  a fall  so  profound — a damnation 
so  deep  that  the  hand  of  resurrection  could  not  reach  him. 
His  falsehood  would  be  grtaier  than  that  of  the  Serpent 
himself.’’ 

Mr.  H.  was  also  par  icularly  disturbed  by  a remark  of 
Mr.  Haywood  that  all  tiie  excitement  which  had  arisen 
upon  this  question  was  in  consequence  of  a desire  of 
cer  ain  small  men  to  fill  large  places.  Better  do  so,  said 
ihe  senator  from  Indiana,  iiian  be  tiie  subservient  sup- 
ple follower  down  the  back  stairs  o the  executive.  And 
let  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  remember,  too,  the 
maxim  which  says  those  who  live  in  glass  houses  should 
not  throw  siones. 

In  conclusion  he  again  denounced  tire  executive  as 
having  lied  beyond  the  father  of  lies  himselt,  :!  he  should 
ever  he  willing  to  take  less  than  54  40.  This  debate 
was  infinitely  amusing  to  those  who  heard  it.  1 have 
not  time  to  send  a faithful  scketch  beiore  the  car9  leave. 
The  senate,  at  half  past  4 o’clock,  adjourned  till  Mon- 
day.” 

A Rumor,  has  reached  us  just  before  going  to  press — 
entitled  to  as  much  credit  as  half  die  other  rumors  of  the 
day.  We  should  not  have  inserted  it  had  not  we  receiv- 
ed the  above  ‘‘charcoal  sketch’’  ol  a scene  in  the  U.  S. 
senate.  The  rumor  is  this: — That  a treaty  upon  the  ba 
sis  oi  the  49th  parallel  has  been  agreed  upon,  and  that 
the  dispute  is  compromised. 


The  Argentine  Republic.  Intelligence  via  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  states  that  Rosas  had  improved  the  time  since 
the  severe  battle  of  the  20ih  Nov.  in  securing  the  de- 
fences of  the  republic.  The  allied  French  and  English 
forces  had  bought  victory  at  so  dear  a price  on  that  occa- 
sion that  nothing  further  has  since  been  attempted  by 
their  united  forces. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the 
31st  and  Mexico  to  the  27th  January,  are  received,  via 
New  Orleans  and  Havana.  All  the  provinces,  except 
Yucatan,  had  submitted  to  Paredes,  who  wasgainingin 
favor  of  die  masses.  The  American  minister  was  at 
Jalapa,on  the  31st,  waiting  instructions. 

Letters  from  Havana  state,  that  Santa  Ana  was  pre- 
paring to  return  to  Mexico  this  month. 

Yucatan.  Letters  are  published  m tne  New  Orleans 
Bella,  from  Yucatan,  dated  4th  Feb.,  which  says — ‘‘Our 
own  banner,  with  ihe  five  stars,  is  now  waving  all  over 
the  peninsula,  and  we  have  sworn  to  keep  it  up  as  long 
as  we  have  an  arm  to  defend  ourselves  with,  and  never 
to  allow  the  Mexican  flag  to  show  its  colors  again  in  our 
free  and  independent  nation.’’  * * * "We  have  de- 
termined to  send  a eomniittec  to  Washington,  so  as  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  protect  us  and 
give  us  aid,  in  case  that  Mexico  should  once  more  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  us — for  we  are  now  determined  to 
spill  our  last  drop  of  blood  in  defence  of  our  liberty  and 
independence,  and  would  rather  die  in  t lie  battle,  or  on 
the  scaffold,  than  submit  again  to  tiie  Mexican  govern- 
ment, by  which  we  have  not  been  treated  as  brothers, 
but  worse  than  slaves.” 

Business  Circles.  Embargoed  by  the  snow  storm. — 
The  thaw  is  now  swelling  the  streams  rapidly,  and  the 
spring  trade  will  commence  forthwith.  Many  of  the 
merchants  from  a distanee  are  already  purchasing. — 
Transportation  is  the  word.  Railroads  are  in  request. 
Canals  that  can  transmit  freight  earliest,  and  latest,  of 
the  seasons,  will  have  vastly  tiie  advantage  of  others 
north  of  them.  Tiie  Western  rivers  are  swelling,  and 
busy  boats  will  soon  be  ploughing  their  waves  by  thou- 
sands. 

Markets  remain  without  material  variation  from  form- 
er quotations.  Flour  and  provisions  u shade  lower. — 
Indian  corn  has  advanced. 

Naval.  The  U.  S.  ship  Columbia,  reached  Rio  de 
Janeiro  on  the  6th  of  January,  52  days  from  Norfolk. 

The  Raritan  and  Portsmouth  wpre  at  Rio.  The  Con- 
gress, sailed  thence  on  die  13th  January  for  the  Pacific. 
Capt.  Stockton  gave  a New  Year’s  jollification,  whilst  at 
Rio,  at  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wise  were  invited  gues'8. 

The  iron  steamer  schooner.  Hunter,  reached  N.  Or- 
leans on  the  15th  ult.  She  made  l-'H  miles  per  hour, 
with  the  current,  averaging  say  3j  miles;  average  steam 
40  lb.,  and  making  42  revolutions. 

Peace  or  War — The  clergy  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
of  all  denominations,  have  united  in  a circular  to  their 
ministerial  brethren  throughout  the  land,  "affectionate- 
ly and  earnestly  requesting  them,  at  as  early  an  oppor- 
tunity ttsis  practicable,  to  address  the  congregations  un- 
der their  charge  oo  the  subject  of  peace,  or  unite  with 
the  clergymen  of  all  de  tominations  in  their  community 
in  holding  a public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  laying  be- 
fore the  people  the  evils  oi  war,  and  the  imperative  obli- 
gations under  which  nations  rest  of  settling  their  diffi- 
culties w itlt  each  other  by  negotiation  or  arbitration,  or 
hy  some  other  peacetul  means.” 

Weather.  The  snow  storm,  commenced  at  Baltimore 
about  11  o’clock,  Friday  night,  tiie  27 1 h Febrnaiy.  The 
Magnetic  Telegraph  informed  us  that  snow  had  fallen 
to  the  deptli  of  several  inches  at  Was-hington  before  it 
commenced  here.  It  continued  to  fall  for  about  40  hours, 
and  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches,  very 
light  and  easily  drifted  by  the  wind  which  succeeded 
rather  than  accompanied  its  fall.  The  drifts  obstructed 
railroad  operations  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  March.  The 
mails  were  arrested.  The  eastern,  western,  and  sou'hern 
mails  were  all  alike  suspended  for  several  days.  Thou- 
sands of  letters  intended  to  go  out  hy  the  sreamer  Cam- 
bria, were  delayed  on  their  way  to  Boston  till  after  her 
departure,  although  the  fall  of  snow  was  not  so  deep  in 
that  direction,  as  it  was  at  Baltimore,  and  west  of  that 
point.  In  many  plaees  the  snow  was  from  two  to  four, 
and  even  to  six  feet  deep.  No  storm  of  this  winter  has 
obstructed  the  railroads  to  the  same  extent. 

There  was  not  so  much  snow  at  the  south,  but  the 
wind  far  heavier  and  more  destructive.  At  Norfolk,  the 
N.  N.  E-,  accompanied  by  snow  and  hail,  and  rain, 
commenced  about  8 o’clock,  P.  M.,on  Sunday,  1st  inst., 
and  continued  uut  1 Monday  night  twelve  o’clock.  rJ  he 
foice  of  gale  brought  up  the  tide  twelve  inches  higher 
than  for  the  last  forty-five  years.  The  amount  of  da- 
mage sustained  at  Norfolk  is  estimated  at  830,000.  The 
amount  of  loss  of  shipping  will  be  immense.  Half  a 
dozen  vessels  only  rode  out  the  storm  in  safety.  The 
U.  S.  frigate  Potomac,  was  driven  from  her  anchorage, 
and  grounded.  The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line,  Pennsylva- 
nia, lying  opposite  the  navy  yard,  snapped  her  chain  ca- 
bles about  day-light  on  Monday  morning,  parting  her 
moorings,  and  went  ashore  in  front  of  tiie  navy  yard,  but 
was  gotten  off  next  day.  Many  vessels  were  reported 
lying  high  and  dry,  some  dismasted  and  others  damaged, 
in  various  directions. 

The  cold,  which  fi.r  a fortnight  had  been  severe,  abated 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d  inst.  The  4th  was  still  milder,  and 
tiie  sport  of  sleighing  in  our  city,  ceased  for  tiie  season. 
On  the  5th  the  thaw  was  rapid,  and  the  earth  was  ex- 
posed again  to  the  sun’s  rays. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAROR  PEACE? 


After  the  conversation  which  took  place  on  the  5ili 
instant,  in  the  United  Suites  senate,  between  Mr.  Hay- 
wood on  one  part,  a ml  Messrs.  Allen  and  Hannegan 
oil  the  other  part,  the  opinion  Rained  ground  and  pre- 
vailed very  generally*  not  only  that  a majority  of  the 
United  States  senators  are  decidedly  oppo-ed  to  any 
ulterior  measures  which  would  cornpromit  the.  peace  of 
the  country  on  the  Oregon  question,  but  that  President 
Polk  would  willingly  compromise  upon  the  forty-ninth 
degree,  if  the  Britc-li  government  should  propose  to  ac- 
cept the  terms  which  our  government  has  four  times  of- 
fered and  they  have  as  often  rejected.  That  the  British 
ministry  were  dissatisfied  with  'he  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham’s  rejection  of  that  offer  when  mad"  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  w iihotit  submitting  the  offer  to  his  govern- 
ment, has  been  di-tinctlv  avowed  by  the  minis'er  in 
parliament.  Letter  writets  at  Washington  roundly  as- 
sert— true  they  a--sert  anything  and  everything — amongst 
the  rest  several  of  them  now  affirm  very  confidently,  that 
an  understanding  has  been  effected — and  that  the  dis- 
pute is  to  he  adjusted  upon  the  basis  of  the  49th  de- 
gree. 

The  Timas,  a daily  journal  published  at  Washington, 
the  organ  <>>  the  51°  40’  men,  in  an  editorial  a few  days 
since,  undertook  -o  denounce  the  49°  senators  and  re 
presentatives  as  traitors,  who  had  colluded  with  the 
Briti-h  minister  to  abandon  a portion  of  the  territory  ol 
the  republic.  The  publication  was  noticed,  and  the 
author  ol  it  strongly- .characterised  as  a base  and  impu- 
ileut  liar  &c.  by  senator  Colquitt,  (“democrat”)  and 
other  senators  on  the  il  h instant..  Tiie  Times  reiterat- 
ed its  charges,  a d dated  an  investigation.  On  Thurs- 
day morning  sena-or  .Iarnagin,  of  Tennessee,  (whig,) 
said  he  considered  it  due  to  the  character  of  senators  ns 
well  as  to  the  character  of  the  British  minister,  that  a 
committee  of  investigation  he  appointed  Some  debate 
ensued.  A majniitv  of  the  senate  would  have  deemed 
the  publication  undeserving  any  formal  movement  on 
the  occasion,  but  as  it  hail  been  proposed,  they  assented, 
and  Messrs.  .Iarnagln,  Benton,  Dickinson,  J.  M.  Clay- 
ton. and  Turney,  were  constituted  the  committee,  with 
powers  to  send  for  persons  ar.d  papers. 

The  dispute  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  respecting  the  Oregon  territory  has  been 
so  tar  aggravated  by  the  recommendations  of  the  presi- 
dent to  congress.  and  by  his  rejection  of  the  offers  to 
compromise — by  t he  tone  indulged  in  in  debates  in  ctm- 
gtess  and  in  parliament,  and  by  tbe  character  of  the 
measures  which  vvete  expected  to  be  pressed  so  soon  as 
the  t velve  months  notice  is given — that  “masterly  inacti- 
v i i y ’ ’ is  no  longer  a sate  course  for  those  who  are  friendly 
to  a pacific  termination  of  the  dispute,  and  who,  rather 
than  incur  the  certainty  of  a war  for  the. portion  of  the 
territory,  would  be- willing  to  settle  the  affair  upon  t he 
terms  which  lour  sevi  ral  administrations  have  tendered 
to  Great  Britain.  The  “all  <f  Oregon — or  none,’’ 
party,  have  so  ardently  pressed  a definite  result,  that  the 
“masterly  inactivity”  party  have  evidently  concluded 
that  procrastination  is  no  longer  available — and  have 
determined  that  the  quarrel  shall  at  once  be  brought  to 
an  issue. 

Oregon  is  therefore  to  be  disposed  of  forthwith,  joint 
occupancy  is  to  cease.  The  territory  is  to  be,  whose? — 
How  dispose  of  it? 

There  lies  the  question! 

On  that  point,  parties  divide  radically,  anti  are  now 
marshalling. 

The  54°  40’  men— led  on  by  senators  Cass,  Allen, 
Hannegan,  Breese,  &c.,  are  for  “all  of  Oregon — or 
none’’ and  for  war,  il  every  inch  of  Oregon  cannot  be 
had  without  that  alternative. 

The  49°  men — led  on  by  the  Calhoun  phalanx  ofsouth- 
ern  senators,  are  for  settling  the  dispute  by  accepting 
the  terms,  if  now  proposed  by  the  British  government, 
which  have  been  by  four  several  United  States  admin- 
istrations offered,  and  by  Great  Britain  as  often  re- 
jected. 

Will  Great  Britain  make  the  offer? 

Opinions  are  much  at  issue  on  this  point.  The  Lon- 
don Times,  and  the  ministerial  journals,  are  d is  iuct 
ly  averse  to  yielding  what  they  consider  a “point  of  hon- 
or,” U9  well  as  an  important  commercial  interest. — 
Great  anxiety  is  felt,  as  usual,  (or  the  arrival  of  the 
news  from  Europe.  The  Pilot  boat  express,  Romer, 
which  left  New  York  on  the  9th  ult.  with  the  second  re- 
jection of  the  offer  of  compromise— and  which  it  was 
expected  would  arrive  out  on  the  25,h  of  February, — 
is  expected  to  beat  the  Acadia  steamer,  which  left  Liver- 
pool on  the  4th  inst. 

Meantime,  the  political  parties  at  Washington  are  fu- 
riously disputing  as  to  whether  President  Polk  will  in- 
sist upon  having  all  of  Oregon — or  will  yield  to  the  49°. 

No  demonstration  towards  a preparation  for  a war 
with  Great  Britain  Iront  the  administration  yet. 

secretary  Walker  is  still  fully  occupied  with  his  pro 
ject  for  repealing  the  tariff. 
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I FOREIGN. 

Although  several  of  our  long  expected  packets 
from  Europe  have  fortunately  reached  home  during 
the  week,  including  the  propeller  Massachusetts,  all 
of  them  having  experienced  very  bad  weather,  none 
have  brought  later  dates  than  was  noticed  in  our  last. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Lord  Morpeth,  upon  his  election  to  parliament- 
made  a very  long  and  very  able  speech  upon  politi 
cal  topics,  from  which,  as  reported  in  the  Chroncle, 
we  make  the  following  extract  in  reference  to  Ame- 
rican affairs: 

“They  may  talk  of  a black  cloud  in  the  west,  but 
the  harvest  sun  has  a ray  warm  enough  to  scatter  it. 
(Renewed  and  enthusiastic  cheering.)  1 know  that 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  are  uttering 
big  words  about  Oregon,  and  we  hear  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  western  states  of  the  American  repub- 
lic talk  particularly  loud  on  that  subject,  and  that 
they  are  anxious  to  have  a brush  with  us;  whilst  it 
seems  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  stales  are 
more  pacific  in  their  dispositions.  Why  is  this,  gen- 
tlemen? It  is  not  in  the  natural  order  of  things  that 
men  should  grow  warlike  as  they  live  further  „est. 
No — it  is  because  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
stales  have  a large  sea-bound  coast,  large  manufac- 
turing towns,  and  ships,  ami  harbors,  and  commerce. 
They  do  not  like  to  risk  these  things,  and  therefore 
they  say,  naturally  and  very  laudably,  they  are  in- 
clined for  peace.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  is  different 
with  the  western  states.  In  the  first  place,  they  are 
not  so  easily  got  at;  in  the  next  place  they  produce 
nothing  but  agricultural  produce,  and  they  know 
that  if  besides  living  5,000  or  6,000  miles  away  from 
ns.  the  quarter  of  wheat,  which  they  might  be  in- 
clined to  send  over  will  have  to  pay  a duty  of  20s. 
when  it  arrives,  they  could  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of 
a single  bushel  of  it,  and  therefore  they  fling  up  their 
caps  for  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  But  give  them  the 
same  motive  for  peace  which  the  inhabitants  of  Hie 
eastern  slates  have,  and  being  sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  their  brethren  of  Boston  and  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  being  the  sons  of  puritans  and  broad 
brims  themselves,  they  will  be  actuated  by  the  same 
motives  as  their  more  sedate  and  sober  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  instead  of  wishing  themselves  to  go  a 
thousand  miles  further,  where  they  would  meet  more 
new  tribes  of  Red  Indians  to  contend  against  than 
draughts  of  water  by  the  way;  and  when  they  arriv 
ed  there  to  go  to  war  with  us  for  a number  of  unli- 
mited pine  swamps,  they  might  think  it  were  desir- 
able to  bestow  a little  more  skill  on  their  own  rich 
clay  cottons,  if  you  would  only  give  them  the  means 
of  taking  your  cotton,  your  woollens,  your  worsted, 
your  hardware,  in  exchange  for  what  they  can  send 
us,  whether  it  he  wheat  or  Indian  corn — a food  hith- 
erto but  little  known  amongst  us,  but  which,  from 
experience,  I can  safely  recommend  to  you  whene- 
ver you  can  get  hold  of  it.  You  will  find  that  some 
of  their  cakes,  which  they  call  Johnny  cakes,  go 
hard  to  rival  some  of  our  far-famed  Yorkshire  cakes. 
(Cheers.)  What  I have  said  of  the  present  slate  of 
America  applies  still  more  strongly  to  those  parts  of 
the  American  republic  which  have  more  intercourse 
with  us,  arid  still  more  to  the  countries  ol  Europe  in 
proportion  to  their  proximity;  and  I rejoice  to  think 
that  in  extending  and  encouraging  universal  com- 
merce, we  take  the  Dest  means  of  extending  and  en- 
couraging universal  peace.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

TURKEY. 

The  Bosphorus. — The  sublime  porte  has  address- 
ed a circular  to  the  governments  of  the  different  sta- 
tions, our  own  among  the  rest,  stating  that  the  sultan 
has  been  pleased  to  modify  the  long  established  re- 
gulations in  regard  to  the  straits  ol  the  Dardanelles 
and  Bosphorus,  so  far  as  to  permit  merchant  vessels 
to  enter  the  latter  in  the  night  as  well  as  during  the 
day. 

CHINA. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York,  Hong  Kong  dates  to 
the  27tii  Nov.  are  received  by  the  Commercial  Ad- 
vert iser. 

The  Hong  Kong  Register,  of  November  18,  men- 
tions the  departure  of  a government  steamer  (the 
Vixen)  on  the  13th  for  Whampoa,  whither  she  was 
despatched  by  Governor  Davis  to  bring  down  the 
imperial  commissioner  Keying,  the  purpose  of  whose 


visit,  according  to  the  Register,  was  “to  settle  all 
matters  between  the  two  governments  preparatory 
to  the  surrender  of  Chttsan  to  the  Chinese.”  Our 
readers  have  been  advised  that  a purpose  to  keep  this 
island  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  has  been  fore- 
shadowed, or  at  least  strongly  advocated  by  journals 
both  m England  and  India.  The  language  of  the 
Register  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  says: 

“We  have  already  stated  our  conviction  that,  by 
the  exercise  o(  a prudent  degree  of  firmness  on  our 
side,  all  reasonable  concessions  will  be  procured 
from  the  imperial  government  and  that  the  refusal 
of  these  would  afford  just  grounds  for  postponing  the 
withdrawal  of  our  forces  from  Chttsan.  We  should, 
however,  regret  it  much  should  such  measures  be 
found  necessary.  However  just  the  further  rett  n- 
tion  might  appear  to  us,  or  evert  to  an  unprejudiced 
spectator,  il  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great 
jealousy  and  heart  burnings  among  the  Chinese,  who 
are  fully  aware  of  the  way  our  empire  in  India  has 
been  extended,  commencing  from  equally  small  be- 
ginnings, and  would  not  fail  to  attribute  to  us  most 
sinister  motives.” 

The  Register  then  indicates,  as  points  to  be  insist- 
ed on,  probably  with  an  eye  to  the  retention  ofChu- 
san  il  they  ate  not  conceded — the  right  of  admission 
for  Englishmen  to  the  city  of  Canton,  and  free  per- 
mission for  all  Chinese  vessels  to  resort  to  Hong 
Kong. 

The  Hong  Kong  Mail,  of  November  27,  fa  new 
paper)  has  a long  article  on  the  proposed  retention 
of  Chusan,  which  it  denounces  with  generous  zeal  as 
a shameful  violation  of  the  treaty,  and  pregnant  with, 
danger  to  the  future  harmony  of  the  Chinese  and  the 
English.  It  insists  that  the  Chinese  have  honorably 
fulfilled  all  their  treaty  stipulations,  and  maintains 
that  the  superior  advantages  of  Chusan  are  more  im- 
aginary than  real.  The  Mail  is  the  official  of  tbe 
Hong  Kong  government. 

POLYNESIA. 

We  have  received  our  regular  files  of  the  Po!vne~ 
sian. 

Under  the  head  of  Tahiti,  the  Polynesian,  of  the 
6th  September,  says — 

“On  the  arrival  of  the  British  admiral  at  Tahiti 
he  saluted  the  Protectorate  flag,  to  the  great  chagrin 
of  the  natives.  Despatches  had  been  received  at  the 
island,  both  from  England  and  France,  announcing 
that  the  Protectorate  was  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
real  dominions  of  Pomare,  which  of  course  confines 
the  French  to  the  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Etmeo.  Po- 
mare will  therefore  be  no  further  troubled  if  she 
prefers  remaining  at  Raiatea  to  returning  to  her  na- 
tive soil.  She  is  represented  to  be  in  deep  distress, 
having  lost  her  daughter  Victoria.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Alexander  Hunter,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

James  McKissick,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  the  Indian 
agent  for  the  Cherokee  agency,  in  the  place  of  P.  M. 
Butler,  whose  commission  had  expired. 

Andrew  J.  Donelson,  of  Tennessee,  has  been  no- 
minated by  the  pre  sident  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Prussia,  Mr.  Wheaton  being  recalled  at  his  own 
request. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  Cheiokees. — George  Lowrey,  acting  principal 
chief,  convened  a national  council  on  the  3d  Februa- 
ry. Additional  agents  were  appointed  by  the  coun- 
cil to  repair  to  Washington  to  counteract  the  opera- 
tions of  “the  treaty  party.”  Lowery  has  also  ap- 
pointed a day  of  “fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer 
to  God,”  in  consideration  of  the  excited,  angry  feel- 
ings existing  among  the  tribe  against  each  other. 

PI  is  proclamation  is  particularly  well  w'ritten. 

A Creek  Indian  v*as  recently  murdered  in  the  Go- 
ing Snake  District,  and  two  Cherokees  have  been 
arrested  for  the  act,  and  are  awaiting  a trial. 

Captain  Boone,  of  the  United  States  dragoons,  is 
taking  active  measures  in  Washington  county,  Ar- 
kansas, for  the  apprehension  of  outlaw's  from  th» 
Cherokees, 
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The  Choclaivs  — Some  five  or  six  hundred  Choclaws 
were  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  a few  days  ago,  on  their  way 
to  their  new  homes  in  the  west.  They  are  in  charge 
of  Major  Armstrong,  government  agent,  and  Mr. 
Pitchlyn,  a Choctaw  chief.  About  300  of  these  are 
known  as  the  “Six  Town”  Indians. 

Arrest. — The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  28th 
ult.  says:  We  learn  that  Ca pt.  Newcomb,  late  U.  S; 
surveyor  general  for  this  state,  was  arrested  at  Gal- 
veston a few  days  since  by  Major  Stiles,  U.  S.  de- 
puty marshal,  and  brought  to  the  Balize  in  a pilot 
boat.  He  came  to  this  city  on  the  towboat  Caledo- 
nia last  evening. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  of  the  1st  instant  an- 
nounces “that  in  conformity  with  instructions  re- 
ceived from  the  Mexican  consul  General  at  New 
York,  Mr.  O.  L.  Dabelsteen,  the  Mexican  vice  con- 
sul here,  will  open  his  office  to-morrow,  for  the  dis- 
patch of  business.”  This  looks  pacific. 

Despatches— Express.  An  Antwerp  journalist  states 
that  he  sent  a reporter  to  Brussels  for  the  “king’s 
speech,”  and  with  a couple  of  cairier  pigeons  to 
bear  back  the  document.  At  Brussels  he  gave  the 
pigeons  in  charge  to  a waiter,  and  colled  for  break- 
fast. He  was  kept  waiting  for  some  time,  but  a 
delicious  fricassee  atoned  for  the  delay.  After 
breakfast  he  paid  his  bill  and  called  for  his  pigeons. 
“Pigeons!”  ejaculated  the  waiter,  “you  have  eaten 
them!” 

Globe-makers’’  defining  the  Oregon  boundary. 

Amongst  the  many  “irrefragable  proofs”  produced 
by  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  favor  of  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Pakenham  of  the  30th 
August,  1845,  was  the  following: 

“Even  British  geographers  have  not  doubled  our 
title  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  There  is  a large 
and  splendid  globe  now  in  the  department  of  state, 
recently  received  from  London,  and  published  by 
Malby  & Co.,  manufacturers  and  publishers  to  the 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,’ which 
assigns  this  territory  to  the  United  States.” 

This  passage  in  the  correspondence  attracted  the 
attention  of  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  on  the  29th  of  January,  rose  to  put  a question 
to  the  noble  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  but 
from  the  low  and  indistinct  tone  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  spoke,  the  terms  of  the  question 
were  very  imperfectly  heard  in  the  gallery.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  was  understood  to  say,  that  a 
globe-maker  in  this  country,  whose  name  he  would 
communicate  to  the  noble  lord,  had  constructed  a 
globe,  on  which  the  Oregon  territory  was  divided 
according  to  the  American  claim;  and  that  that  globe. 
before  it  was  finished,  and  before  the  boundary  was 
so  marked  out,  was  purchased  by  the  American 
minister  in  this  country.  He  did  not  blame  his  ex- 
cellent friend  (Mr.  Everett)  as  being  a parly  to  this 
proceeding.  It  was  a maik  of  flattering  kindness 
on  the  part  of  the  tradesmen  towards  the  customer 
who  purchased  the  globe.  [A  laugh.]  He  wished 
to  ask  if  his  noble  friend  was  aware  of  this  transac- 
tion? 

“The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  was  understood  to  reply 
in  the  negative. 

“Lord  Brougham  said,  the  globe-maker  himself 
communicated  the  circumstances  to  a Irierid  of  his 
(Lord  Brougham’s)  who  was  his  informant.” 

Lord  Brougham’s  insinuation  that  the  United  States 
government  had  sought  to  acquire  a title  to  Oregon, 
by  colluding  w ith  a London  globe-maker,  i>  charac- 
teristic ol  that  statesman,  and  less  excusable  than 
was  the  mistake  of  the  American  secielary  of  state 
in  using  the  compliance  or  even  the  knowledge  of 
the  British  artisan,  as  an  argument  fit  for  a state  pa- 
per. 

A few  years  ago,  having,  ourselves  received  an 
order  to  purchase  a pair  of  the  latest  globes,  for  a 
literary  institution,  we  obtained  from  a regular  im- 
porter, at  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a pair  ol  Arrow- 
smith’s  latest  London  manufactured  globes  judge 
our  mingled  astonishment,  mortification,  and  amuse- 
ment, on  opening  the  package  and  examining  the 
purchase — to  find  within  thai  portion  of  the  territo- 
rial sphere  appropriated  to  the  location  of  tfie  Unit- 
ed Stales,  laid  down  as  one  of  said  stales,  the  State 
of  Frankland, — with  notes  and  bounds  we  presume 
according  to  Mr.  Arrowsmith’s  latestsurveys.  This 
fact  we  mention  to  illustrate  the  caution  which  Eng- 
lish globe-makers  exercise  to  have  their  work  to 
correspond  with  the  true  configuration  of  the  earth 
they  pretend  to  represent. 

The  allusion  made  to  the  globe  by  Lord  Brougham 
in  the  British  parliament  or  a letter  which  appeared 
in  a Boston  paper  in  relation  thereto  lias  induced 
our  late  minister  Mr.  Everett,  to  address  a commu- 
nication lolhe  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  in  which  lie 
aays: 


“The  writer  of  the  letter  communicates  to  his 
correspondent  in  Boston  the  information  received 
from  Mr.  Malby,  the  maker  of  the  globe,  as  follows: 
“It  is  a large  globe  which  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Eve- 
rett; and  Mr.  Malby  tells  me,  that  though  Mr.  Eve- 
rett, who  ordered  it  for  the  department  of  state  at 
Washington,  did  not  tell  him  to  insert  the  boundary 
which  appears  on  it,  he  was  led  to  infer  that  it 
would  be  acceptable,  and  as  it  was  an  American 
order,  and  as  the  globe  was  intended  for  a public 
department  in  the  United  States,  he  colored  in — 
for  it  is  not  engraved — the  boundary  which  appears 
on  it.’ 

“From  this  statement  of  Mr.  Malby,  it  might  be 
supposed,  that  the  order  for  the  globe  was  given  by 
me  to  him,  and  tha  t though  no  directions  were  given 
by  me  about  the  boundary,  something  at  least  was 
said  by  me  from  which  he  was  led  to  infer  that  it 
would  be  acceptable  to  have  the  boundary  colored 
according  to  the  American  claim.  Such  however  is 
not  the  case. 

My  order  for  the  globe  was  given  (o  Mr.  Miller, 
(a  bookseller  in  London  employed  as  the  general 
agent  of  the  American  legation  for  matters  of  i his 
kind,)  and  my  only  directions  to  him  were  to  procure 
the  largest  and  best  globe  that  could  be  found . 1 saw 

no  person  but  Mr.  Miller  in  reference  to  the  order; 
1 gave  to  him  no  other  direction  than  that  now  men- 
tioned; nor  was  the  globe  ever  seen  by  me  till  it 
was  delivered  by  the  maker  at  Mr.  Miller’s  shop, 
where,  at  his  request,  I went  to  see  it  on  Saturday , 
the  25th  of  January,  preparatory  to  its  beingshipped 
on  Monday  the  27th. 

I cannot,  of  course,  undertake  to  say  what  mav 
have  passed  between  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Malby 
.during  the  progress  of  the  work,  in  reference  to  the 
coloring  of  the  boundary;  but  as  no  allusion  to  that 
subject  was  mode  by  myself  to  Mr.  Miller,  so  I have 
no  belief  that  it  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Miller  to  Mr. 
Malby.” 

Agricultural.  Col.  C.  S.  T0dd,  Ihe  American  min- 
ister at  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  instrumental  in  es- 
tablishing a correspondence  between  the  Imperial 
Economical  society  of  Russia  and  ten  Agricultural 
societies  in  the  United  States.  For  this  and  other 
services  rendered  the  society  Mr.  T.  has  received 
the  warmest  thanks  of  its  members.  Recently  they 
requested  him  to  aid  them  in  making  an  experiment 
“ol  sowing  in  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia  the 
different  kinds  of  oak  seeds  which  grow  in  the  United 
States.”  Col.  T.  says  in  his  reply  to  the  secretary 
that  he  will  be  happy  to  procure  for  them  seeds  of 
the  different  kinds  of  oak,  and  adds: 

Allow  me  to  assure  you,  and  through  you  to  assure 
the  Imperial  Economical  society,  that  I shall  be 
highly  gratified  in  thefopportunity  of  fulfilling  their 
request,  not  only  upon  this  subject,  but,  also,  in  re- 
lation to  the  various  kinds  of  tobacco  grown  in  my 
beloved  country.  Tobacco  and  shipbuilding  consti- 
tute two  very  important  branches  of  our  national  in- 
dustry, and  we  feel  no  jealousy  on  either  subject,  as 
we  are  ready  to  enter  into  competition  with  all  na- 
tions of  the  world.  In  relation  to  the  propagation 
of  the  oak  in  Russia,  we  shall  be  more  than  gratified 
if  the  project  should  succeed,  for  our  long  continued 
happy  relations  with  this  great  empire  lead  us  to 
hope  a powerful  navy  may  form  part  of  her  colossal 
influence,  which  may  aid,  by  the  balance  of  power 
on  the  ocean,  in  maintaining  in  all  future  time  the 
freedom  of  the  seas. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  The  United  States 
brig  Lawrence  reached  Pensacola  on  the  1st  instant, 
in  13  days  from  Vera  Cruz,  will,  voluminous  des 
patches  from  our  minister,  Mr.  Slidell,  who  had 
not  been  received  by  the  Mexican  government  up  to 
the  16th  ult.  and  will  probably  return  to  the  United 
States  so  soon  as  he  receives  answers  to  .the  des- 
patches be  has  forwarded. 

No  news  of  consequence  by  this  arrival.  Letters 
from  Vera  Cruz  say  that  they  are  expecting  Santa 
Anna  from  Havana,  when  it  is  supposed  a new  move 
will  be  attempted. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

uThe  Army  of  Occupation.” — According  to  letters 
from  New  Orleans,  the  encampment  at  Corpus 
Christi  was  to  be  broken  up  on  the  1st  of  March,  and 
a movement  made  for  Rio  Grande. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  states  that  the  United 
States  troops  stationed  at  Corpus  Christi  were 
to  move  about  the  6th  instant  tor  a station  com- 
manding the  Rio  Grande.  Three  companies  left 
on  the  26lh  ultimo  to  act  as  escorts  for  the  train 
of  baggage  wagons  daily  fitting  out.  The  scouts 
previously  sent  to  Point  Isabel  had  returned  and 
reported  favorably  of  that  place  for  an  encamp- 
ment. 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Gulf  squadron. — The  sloops  of  war  Falmouth,  John 
Adams,  and  St.  Mary's,  anti  the  brig  Porpoise,  were 
all  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  16th  ult.  The  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  brig  Snners  were  at  Pensacola,  the 
latter  to  sail  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
2d  instant. 

The  schooner  Flirt,  at  Norfolk,  is  to  be  fitted  for  a 
despatch  vessel  for  the  gulf. 

Death. — Christopher  Carleton  Rice,  purser,  U.  S. 
navy,  died  at  N.  York  on  the  6th  inst. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Columbus  and  sloop  of  war  Vincen- 
nes sailed  from  Batavia  for  Canton,  Oct.  25th,  after 
taking  in  water. 

The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Jamestown,  bearing  the 
broad  pennant  of  Com.  Skinner,  sailed  from  Port 
Praya,  Jan.  16,  for  Brava — all  well. 

China  squadron. — The  Batavia  Courant  of  Novem- 
ber 1st,  quoted  in  the  Register,  announces  the  arri- 
val of  the  United  Stales  ship-of  the- line  Columbus, 
on  the  23d  Oct.,  and  of  the  sloop  of  war  Vincennes  on 
on  the  25lh — both  bound  to  China.  They  took  in 
water  and  sailed  on  the  28th. 

The  navies  of  the  world. — The  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  a report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  trans- 
mitting, in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  sen- 
ate, the  following  information  in  relation  to  the  ma- 
ritime power  of  each  of  the  nations  of  the  world: 

Great  Britain  has  (exclusive  of  14  sailing  vessels 
and  22  sleamers  in  the  Indian  navy.  26  contract 
mail  steamers,  under  control  of  government,  and  72 
revenue  cutters — total,  134  vessels,  carrying  4,718 
guns)  in  commission,  371  vessels  carrying  guns; 
building  and  in  ordinary,  300  vessels  mounting 
15,054  guns;  total,  671  vessels  mounting  19,772 guns; 
manned  by  40,000  men;  of  which  vessels  121  are 
steamers. 

France  has  in  commission  187  vessels,  carrying 
4,157  guns;  building  and  in  ordinary,  129  vessels, 
and  4,625  guns;  total,  316  vessels,  8,782  guns,  man- 
ned by  27,554  men;  of  which  vessels  37  are  steam- 
ers. 

Russia  has,  (exclusive  of  Ihe  Caspian  flee!,)  com- 
bining those  in  commission,  building,  ordinary,  &c., 
179  vessels,  5 976  guns;  manned  by  59,000  men;  of 
which  vessels  6 are  steamers. 

The  United  States  have  in  commission  47  vessels, 
and  1,156  guns,  building  and  in  ordinary,  &c.,  30 
vessels,  and  1,190  guns;  total,  77  vessels,  (of  which 
5 are  war  steamers,)  and  2,345  guns;  manned  by 
8,724  men.  This  exclusive  of  the  United  States  re- 
venue vessels,  consisting  of  13  sailing  vessels,  total 
tonnage  1,443;  eight  steam  vessels,  total  tonnage 
3,110 — the  whole  mounting  61  guns,  and  manned  by 
769  men. 

Turkey  has  in  commission  31  vessels,  and  1,520 
guns;  building  and  ordinary  12  vessels,  mounting  692 
guns;  total,  43  vessels,  (of  which  3 are  steamers,)  and 
2,212  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Egypt  has  in  commission  35  vessels,  and  1,448 
guns;  building  and  in  ordinary,  &c.,  3 vessels,  (of 
which  ime  is  a steamer,)  and  312  guns;  total,  38  ves- 
sels, and  1,760  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Plolland  has  in  commission  48  vessels,  and  308 
guns;  building,  in  ordinary,  &c.,  86  vessels  and  1,344 
guns;  total  134  vessels,  (of  which  4 are  steamers,) 
and  1,652  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Sweden  has  in  commission  330  vessels,  and  660 
guns;  building,  in  ordinary,  &e.,  50  vessels,  and  1,194 
guns;  total  380  vessels,  (of  which  two  are  steamers,) 
1,854  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Denmark  has  in  commission  96  vessels,  mounting 
344  guns;  building,  in  ordinary,  &c.,  12  vessels,  and 
7*02  guns;  total  108  vessels,  and  1,076  guns;  number 
ol'  men  unknown. 

Austria  has  in  commission  74  vessels,  and  686  guns; 
number  of  men  unknown. 

Brazil  has  in  commission  31  vessels,  and  450  guns, 
building,  in  ordinary,  &c.,  11  vessels,  and  328  guns; 
total  42  vessels,  and  775  guns;  number  of  men  un- 
known. 

Sardinia  has  in  commission  11  vessels,  and  226 
guns;  building,  and  in  ordinary,  4 vessels  and  220 
guns;  total  15  vessels,  (of  which  2 are  steamers,)  and 
446  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

The  Two  Sicilies  have  in  commission  17  vessels, 
mounting  338  guns;  number  of  men  unknown. 

Spain  has  in  commission  21  vessels,  and  348  guns, 
4 of  which  vessels  are  steamers. 

Portugal  has  in  commission  59  vessels,  and  225 
guns;  manned  by  4,500  men. 

Mexico  has  in  commission  23  vessels  and  42  guns. 

Although  the  whole  naval  force  for  Austria,  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  Portugul,  have  been  stated  as  be- 
ing in  commission,  the  report  says:  “it  is  probable 

that  a portion  of  it  is  in  ‘ordinary,’  but  is  is  not 
known  what  portion.”  These  nations  have  a few 
war  steamers,  but  the  number  is  not  known. 
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Patent  right. — Legal  decision — Plaining  Ma- 
chine. After  a long  trial  in  the  United  Stales  su- 
preme court,  in  which  eminent  counsel  were  em- 
ployed, it  has  been  unanimously  decided  by  the 
judge*,  that  Wm.  Wadsworth,  was  the  original  in- 
ventor— his  original  patent  valid — and  his  extension 
of  said  patent  in  1842,  accrued  to  the  benefit  of  the 
patentee  as  a part  of  the  original  patent  right. — 
Nevertheless,  an  actual  assignee  or  grantee  having 
purchased  a patent  right  before  the  original  patent 
expired,  might  continue  to  use  the  machine — (on 
this  point  three  of  the  judges  dissented) — fourthly, 
that  Uri  E nmons,  and  others,  claimants  in  the  case, 
had  no  interest  in  the  new  patent — and  fifthly,  that 
the  new  patent,  or  extension,  not  granted  to  Wm. 
Wadsworth  himself,  but  to  his  administrators,  was 
valid.  The  invention  is  one  of  great  value,  as  has  been 
demonstrated  in  this  case. 

Tariff. — Vinos  at  the  south-  The  Mobile  Adver- 
tiser copies  the  remarks  of  the  Patriot  upon  the  ru 
mor  that  the  industry  of  the  country  was  to  be  bar- 
tered away  for  Oregon  and  says: 

“Throwing  away  the  tariff  lor  Oregon  would  be 
to  sacrifice  the  national  prosperity  at  far  too  cheap  a 
rate — like  throwing  away  our  birtnright  for  a mess 
of  pottage. 

The  proposed  new  tariff' of  Mr.  Walker,  upon  ex- 
amination, is  found  to  be  more  unjust  to  the  manu- 
facturers than  could  have  been  expected  by  the  most 
ultra  free  traders.  The  manufacturers,  indeed, 
scarcely  have  a moderate  protection  given  them  in 
the  proposed  law.  In  the  debates  upon  ttie  tariff, 
England  and  her  new  policy  have  been  held  up  as 
models  for  our  example;  but  we  find  that,  instead  of 
following  the  pattern  set  us,  our  manufacturers  are 
to  do  their  business  under  less  favorable  circum 
stances  than  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Thcr  modifications  have  been  made  with  a view 
of  making  cheap  bread,  and  of  cheapening  the  ar- 
ticles consumed  by  manufacturers.  Here  the  new 
bill  imposes  on  the  articles  used  by  manufacturers 
of  cotton  a tariff'  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff  on  the 
goods  themselves;  thus  placing  our  manufacturers  at  a 
positive  disadvantage  in  competing  with  England  in 
the  markets  of  the  world. 

To  show  how  much  more  liberal  England  is  than 
Mr.  Walker,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  out  of  near 
five  hundred  articles,  upon  which  the  duty  was  repeal- 
ed or  reduced  in  1845,  there  was  not  an  article 
which  could  be  eaten,  but  all  were  used  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.  In  our  new  tariff,  the  20  per 
cent,  schedule  is  chiefly  occupied  with  enumerating 
articles  not  made  in  this  country,  but  which  are  used 
to  a large  extent  in  manufacturing.  The  10  and  5 
per  cent,  schedules  are  also  nearly  filled  in  this  way, 
and  if  the  framers  of  the  bill  tried  to  place  our  man- 
ufacturers at  the  mercy  of  Europe,  it  could  not  have 
been  done  more  effectually. 

The  bill,  in  all  it3  details,  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
when  it  shall  come  before  congress  vve  hope  that  it 
will  be  disputed  at  every  point.  It  cannot  fail  to 
prostrate  many  of  our  fact  ories,  and  the  whigs  owe 
it  to  themselves  to  give  the  bill  an  opposition  so  ef- 
fectual that  all  the  ruin  it  causes  shall  be  chargeable 
to  its  supporters.  [N.  Y.  Express. 
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The  Khoiie  Island  and  Massachusetts  Boun- 
dary.— Legal  decision.  The  long  pending  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  ol  the  United  States,  on  the  petition 
of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  rectification  of 
the  Northern  boundary  of  that  state,  by  carrying  it 
five  miles  further  north,  into  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  decided  on  the  4th  inst.  in  favor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  opinion  of  the  Court  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  McLean. — Boston  Daily  Adv. 

Massachusetts. — The  Banks.  There  are  104 
banks  in  the  Stale  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  whole 
amount  of  capital  stuck  paid  m is  $30, 970,000. — 
Aoout  two-thirds  of  this  capital  slock  is  in  the  Bos- 
ton banks,  of  which  there  are  24.  The  amount  of 
gold,  silver,  and  other  coined  metals  in  all  ttie  bank- 
ing tiouses  is  $3,357,701  35.  The  total  amount  of 
tne  resources  ol  all  the  banks  is  $05,017,625  06. — 
The  dividends  have  averaged  about  six  per  cent. 

New  York.  Charter  elections  took  place  on  the  3d 
inst.,  in  five  of  the  cities  of  the  Empire  slate,  viz: — 
Troy,  Utica,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  and  Puugtikeepsie, 
all  of  winch  resulted  in  favor  of  the  whigs.  Ttie 
contest  at  Poughkeepsie  called  out  300  more  voters 
than  were  ever  polled  there  at  a charter  election,  both 
parlies  having  regularly  nominated  tickets.  Average 
whig  majority,  221.  Aggregate  vote  polled,  1112- 


.Inti  Realism.  A convention  of  anti  rent  delegates 
assembled  at  Albany  on  the  27th  of  last  month.  Re 
presentatives  from  New  York  city,  Albany,  Rensse- 
laer, Schoharie,  Columbia,  Greene,  Schenectady, 
and  Montgomery  counties  were  in  attendance.  Se- 
veral speeches  were  made,  and  resolutions  passed,  in 
which  the  position  of  the  party  was  defined.  The 
laws  they  ask  for  as  measures  of  relief  are — 

1st.  A law  taxing  the  rents  issuing  out  of  real  es- 
tate in  (he  towns  where  the  real  estate  is  situated. 

2J.  A law  abolishing  the  legal  remedy  of  distress 
for  rent. 

3d.  A taw  prohibiting  the  creation  of  any  lease- 
hold estate  for  a term  exceeding  twenty  years. 

4th.  A law  allowing  a tenant,  in  all  suits  upon 
leases  in  perpetuity  for  life,  or  for  a term  exceeding 
twenty  years,  to  show  want  of  title  in  the  grantor, 
and  thereby  defeat  a recovery. 

5th.  A law  prohibiting  the  devise  of  leasehold  es- 
tates, but  requ  ring  them  to  be  divided  among  heirs 
according  to  the  general  law  of  descents. 

Political — Slate  printing.  One  of  tiie  most  vio- 
lent contests  that  any  legislative  hall  in  this  Union 
has  ever  exhibited,  was,  at  length,  terminated,  by  a 
vote,  64  for,  to  53  against  the  Argus.  The  New  York 
Mews  says — “ There  is  no  longer  a democratic  majority 
at  Albany,  throughout  the  senate  aud  the  house,  it  is 
a whig  legislature.”  According  to  this,  15  of  the 
64  whigs,  must  have  been  converts. 

Maryland.  The  legislature,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  ttie  constitution,  had  to  close  its  annual 
session  on  the  10th  inst. 

Bill  for  resuming  payment  on  the  interest  of  the  stale  debt 
negatived. 

Tiie  bill  providing  for  the  funding  the  arrears  of 
interest  and  for  tiie  resumption  of  payment,  after 
a long  and  arduous  struggle  for  its  passage,  especial- 
ly by  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  of  which 
John  Johnson,  Esq.  was  the  efficient  chairman,  was 
defeated  by  a vote,  ayes  39,  nays  39. 

Some  of  the  most  considerate  members  of  both 
houses,  were  fearful  of  the  slate  having  to  en- 
counter difficulties  similar  to  those  which  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  subjected  to,  by,  as  they  think,  pre- 
maturely attempting  the  resumption;  that  is,  attempt- 
ing, and  by  unpleasant  resorts  effecting  resumption 
before  the  revenues  of  the  state  were  fairly  adequate 
to  the  task.  We  were  clearly  of  the  opinion  our- 
selves, that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  right 
on  that  occasion,  and  that  the  determination,  how- 
ever unanimous,  of  the  legislature,  to  resume  when 
they  did,  was  an  adventure,  and  required  an  effort, 
which  it  was  wiser  and  safer  to  have  avoided,  and  in 
making  of  which  there  was  eventually  as  much 
credit  of  the  state  lost  as  was  gained.  Hence  it  was, 
that  we  disapproved  of  a similar  project  agitated  at 
the  same  time  in  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  for 
resuming,  Reflection  and  observation  since,  satisfies 
us  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  Maryland  legisla- 
ture was  the  best.  Although  Pennsylvania  has  the 
eclat  of  resuming  before  Maryland,  yet  the  fact  is, 
that  the  financial  ability  of  Maryland  to  resume  and 
maintain  payment  at  this  moment,  is  superior  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  credit  of  either,  depends  riot 
so  much  upon  actually  paying  tiie  interest  upon  their 
state  debt,  as  upon  their  intrinsic  ability  to  do  so, 
without  anticipating  and  mortgaging  the  usual  reve- 
nue in  order  to  do  so.  And  hence,  too,  (hough  we 
believe  Maryland  might  now  iiave  passed  the  bill  for 
resuming  at  the  period  mentioned  therein,  April  1847, 
with  comparative  safety,  yet  we  do  not  feel  chagrin- 
ed to  the  extent  expressed  by  many  of  the  journals 
of  tiie  slate  at  the  failure  of  the  bill.  Independent 
of  the  anxiety  of  every  true  Marylander  feels  for  the 
speedy  and  effective  restoration  of  state  credit,  tiie 
whigs,  as  a party,  desired  it,  because  they  wanted  the 
eclat  of  the  state  having  resumed  under  their  auspi- 
ces to  aid  them  in  their  next  political  campaign. — 
As  a parly,  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  neatly 
unanimous  for  resumption.  The  few  dissenters, 
however,  from  their  ranks  added  to  the  great  body 
of  the  party  opposed  to  them,  made  a tie  vote,  and 
the  bill  was  lost.  A motion  to  reconsider  was 
carried,  arid  an  attempt  was  made  on  Monday,  by 
adopting  an  amendment,  proposed  by  Mr.  Biser, 
who  had  voted  in  tile  negative,  to  win  suflicieni 
favor  to  secure  its  passage,  hut  it  was  found  not  to  be 
as  acceptable  in  this  as  in  its  original  form — the  vole 
being  33  for  the  bill  as  amended,  to  40  against  it. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  before  tiie  body  ad- 
journed, by  the  indefatigable  chairman  of  tiie  com- 
mittee on  finances,  Mr.  Johnson,  to  carry  his  favor- 
ite project,  in  the  form  of  a resolution,  authorizing 
the  governor,  treasurer,  and  commissioner  of  loans, 
at  their  discretion,  to  resume  payment  from  and  after 
the  1st  April,  1847.  After  being  amended,  on 
motion  of.Mr.  Murray,  by  leaving  the  discretion  eri 
tirely  with  tile  treasurer,  tiie  resolution  passed  llie 
bouse  by  a vote  45  ayes  to  24  noes.  In  this  form 


then,  tiie  proposition  went  to  the  senate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  session.  By  the  constitution  of  Maryland 
that  body  is  prohibited  from  either  originating  or 
amending  a “money  bill.”  Without  due  time  to 
consider,  the  senate  were  compelled  to  pass  or  to  re- 
ject tffe  measure  at  once,  its  passage  was  advocated 
by  senators  Gaither  and  Hambleton,  (whigs,)  and 
warmly  opposed  by  senators  Frick,  (of  Balto.  city,) 
and  Ely,  (of  Baltimore  co.,)  locos.  On  taking  the 
question,  a casting  vote  decided  in  the  negative. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  tiie  legislature  will  con- 
vene again  next  December,  and  that  another  session 
will  have  closed  before  the  arrival  of  the  day  pro- 
posed in  the  resolution  fer  resuming  payment.  Wo 
have  full  confidence  that  the  condition  of  the  treasu- 
ry, provided  the  country  remains  at  peace,  will  fully 
authorize  the  resumption  by  the  1st  April,  1847,  and 
that  it  will  then  take  place  on  a basis  that  will  no 
longer  leave  room  for  doubt. 

The  probability  is,  that  some  of  the  senators  may 
Iiave  been  influenced  by  apprehensions  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace,  in  giving  a cautious  vote  upon  the 
final  question. 

All  who  have  examined  the  present  financial  re- 
sources of  Maryland,  have  been  fully  satisfied  that  the 
existing  revenue  laws  and  resources  will  enable  the 
treasury  not  only  to  meet  the  annual  expenses,  in- 
cluding interest  upon  the  state  debt,  but,  also,  annu- 
ally, to  diminish  Hie  arrearages  yet  due  upon  said 
interest.  No  additional  taxes  are  required.  The 
state  has  already  considerably  reduced  theamountof 
those  arrearages. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  prevented 
the  passage  of  the  bill  for  resuming,  was  a difference 
of  opinisn  as  to  funding  the  arrearages.  A large  ma- 
jority were  in  favor  of  funding  them;  but  there 
were  some  who  strenuously  opposed  funding,  and 
urged  the  expedient  of  selling  tiie  bank  and  other 
stocks  owned  by  tiie  state,  paying  off’said  arrearages 
so  far  as  that  would  go,  and  then  pledging  the  ar- 
rears due  for  taxes  from  the  counties  and  cities  for 
former  years,  for  the  payment  of  the  balance. 

The  reform  bill.  Tiie  bill  proposing  to  take  a vote 
of  the  people  of  the  state  upon  tiie  expediency  of 
calling  a convention  to  remodel  the  constitution,  was 
rejected  in  the  house,  ayes  39,  nays  39. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  adjourned  sine  die , on 
on  the  6th  inst. 

Education.  Among  the  acts  passed  were  two 
school  bills — one  to  amend  the  present  primary  school 
system,  and  adding  a fund  to  be  received  from  the 
general  government  of  from  $50,000  to  $80,000;  the 
other  establishing  a system  of  district  free  schools. 
The  latter  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  voters  at  the 
polls  in  1847,  upon  a demand  of  one  third  of  the 
qualified  voters,  and  to  be  adopted  upon  a vote  of 
two-thirds. 

First  newspaper  in  Virginia.  It  was  said  in  a Vir- 
ginia newspaper,  some  years  ago,  that  the  first  news- 
paper in  that  slate  was  printed  in  1780,  at  Williams- 
burg, the  seat  of  government.  The  conditions  were 
conspicuously  placed  at  the  head  of  the  paper  and 
ran  thus: — “All  persons  may  be  supplied  with  this 
paper  at  fifty  dollars  a year,  and  have  advertise- 
ments (of  a moderate  length)  inserted  for  ten  dollars 
the  first  week,  and  seven  dollars  for  each  week  after. 
The  paper  was  issued  once  a week — which  made  it 
cost  to  subscribers  about  ninety-six  cents  a number! 

This  was  173  years  after  the  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia; 64  years  after  it  had  been  settled,  Gov.  Wm. 
Berkeley,  who  exercised  the  magisterial  office  for  38 
years,  in  li is  answer  to  the  enquiries  of  the  lords  of 
tiie  colonies,  said,  “I  thank  God  that  we  have  not 
free  schools,  for  printing,  and  I hope  we  shall  not 
have  these  hundred  years;  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience,  and  heresy,  and  sects  into  the  world- 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  aud  the  libel  against 
the  government.  God  keep  us  from  both.”  Lord 
Effingham,  who  was  appointed  governor  in  1683,  was 
ordered  expressly  “to  allow  no  person  to  use  a print- 
ing press  on  any  occasion  whatever.” 

Lodsiana.  A special  election  was  held  in  the  5th 
representative  district,  on  the  25th  Fet>.,  for  a repre- 
sentative in  place  of  Ciias.  Gayerre,  resigned.  B 
J.  Fonteneau,  (loco.,)  received  267.,  and  Julius  Be- 
nit,  (whig,)  294  votes. 

The  seal  of  government.  Tiie  legislature  have  de- 
cided to  remove  the  seat  of  government  from  N.  Or- 
leans to  Baton  Rouge;  the  bill  which  passed  the 
senate  for  that  purpose  having  finally  passed  the 
house  on  the  27lb%Feb. 

Mississippi.  “Progressive"  legislation.  A bill  wa» 
introduced  in  the  legislature  on  the  3rd  inst.,  as  fol- 
lows:— “An  act  to  repeal  all  laws  now  in  force  for 
the  collection  of  debt3.” 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  qf 
Mississippi,  That  all  laws  now  in  force  for  the  col 
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lertion  of  d.  bis,  or  ihe  enforcement  of  contracts  be- 
tween individuals,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. Provided , that  nothing  in  this  aet  shall  be 
corislrued  to  interfere  wilh  the  laws  now  in  force,  «o 
as  to  effect  existing  contracts,  or  debts  created  or  in- 
curred before  this  act  lakes  effect. 

Sec  2.  Be  it  further  enacted  That  this  act  shall 
take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  Ihe  15th 
day  °f  June  next. 

The  Southern  railroa  l bill.  The  Vicksburg  Whig,  of 
the  21st  ull.,  announces,  with  much  exultation,  the 
final  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  legislature,  by  a 
handsome  majority. 

“The  road  commences  at  Jackson,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  Mississippi,  and  connects  wilh  the  rail- 
road from  Vicksburg  on  the  Mississippi  river — from 
Jackson  it  will  perhaps  run  through  the  counties  of 
Rankin  Scott,  Newton,  and  Lauderdale,  and  conti- 
guous to  Simpson,  Smith,  Jaspar,  Clarke,  Leake, 
Neshoba,  Kemper,  Winston,  Noxubee,  and  will  also 
be  an  outlet  for  the  trade  of  Columbus,  Lowndes 
county,  all  in  the  stale,  of  Mississippi — thence  it 
crosses  the  Alabama  state  line  into  Sumter,  and 
through  Marengo,  Perry,  Dallas,  Autauga,  and  Mont- 
gomery counties,  Alabama,  embracing  the  wealthiest 
and  most  productive  counties  in  that  state  It  will 
also  afford  an  outlet  for  the  minerals  and  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  counties  around  Wetumpka,  embracing 
Coosa,  Talladega,  Tallapoosa,  Chambers,  and  other 
rich  counties  in  Alabama,  being  the  gold  and  mineral 
regions;  and  the  continuation  in  Georgia  will  also 
traverse  the  gold  and  mineral  regions  of  that  state. 
At  Montgomery,  which  is  now  selected  as  the  seal 
of  government  of  Alabama,  there  will  be  two  routes 
coming  together  towards  the  West,  one  being  the 
road  from  Charleston  and  Hamburg  to  Atalanta,  in 
Georgia,  and  from  thence  to  West  Point,  on  the 
Chattanooga,  the  line  between  Georgia  and  Alaba- 
ma, and  from  West  Point  to  Montgomery  Ihe  rail- 
road is  now  in  progress,  and  nearly  forty-live  miles 
completed.  The  other  route  from  Savannah,  Geor- 
gia, by  the  central  Georgia  railroad  to  Macon.  Geor- 
gia, and  from  thence  the  Georgians  are  about  to 
make  a road  to  Columbus,  on  the  Chattanooga,  and 
thence  from  Girard,  opposite  Columbus,  to  Mont- 
gomery, and  from  Montgomery  to  Vicksburg,  will 
be  the  Southern  railroad.  * * * * 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  national  importance  of 
the  work,  as  every  one  must  see  at  a glance,  that  it 
is  to  be  the  great  route  of  northern  and  southern 
travel,  and  on  which  the  southern  mail  is  to  be 
brought,  and  then  we  shall  have  our  splendid  pack- 
ets carrying  the  mail  and  passengers  every  twenty 
four  hours  from  Vicksburg  to  New  Orleans. 

“Now  as  to  the  means:  First,  the  two  per  cent, 
fund  of  Mississippi,  about  $300,000,  given  by  con- 
gress to  this  road,  has  been  appropriated  in  the  bill 

$112,000  of  the  same  fund  in  Alabama  has  been 

loaned  to  complete  the  link  between  West  Point  and 
Montgomery,  which  is  to  be  a part  of  the  great 
route.  A bill  is  now  before  congress  to  grant  the  al- 
ternate sections  of  public  laud,  for  5 miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  which  will  be  valuable  to  aid  iri  its 
completion  and  will  certainly  pass,  as  the  same  kind 
of  grant  was  made  to  Indiana  for  the  Wabash  canal. 
Then  the  capitalists  of  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
are  directly  interested  in  its  success,  and  wiii  aid  iri 
its  construction — and  with  all  these  advantages  it 
would  be  strange  that  only  230  miies  of  road  should 
be  left  incomplete  for  the  want  of  a little  aid  on 
the  part  of  citizens  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  on 
the  route,  and  directly  interested  in  its  completion. 

“Let  the  citizens  of  West  Mississippi,  of  East 
Mississippi,  and  of  Alabama  exert  themselves  with 
a proper  interest,  and  in  a few  years  the  link  from 
Jackson  to  Montgomery,  230  miles,  will  be  com 
plete,  and  the  Mississippi  river  and  Atlantic  ocean 
will  be  united  by  railroad — both  from  Charleston 
and  Savannah,  each  750  miles  from  Vicksburg.” 

Ohio. — Political. — Nominations  for  Governor.  A 
loco  slate  convention  assembled  at  Columbus,  on  the 
8:h  of  January,  and  proceeded  to  nominate  a candidate 
for  governor,  at  the  next  election.  There  was  a 
contest  between  the  liards  and  sofis,  as  they  are  term- 
ed in  Missouri — that  is,  between  the  hard  money . 
anti  bank  men  and  those,  who  are  in  favor  of  grain- 
ing bank  charters.  David  'Pod,  Esq.,  was  finally 
nominated  by  the  oonveniiuri. 

Some  disaffection  has  appeared  as  to  this  nomina- 
tion. In  Wayne  county,  a paper  is  said  already  lo 
have  received  eight  or  nine  hundred  signatures, 
commencing  as  follows: — 

“The  undersigned,  democratic  citizens  of  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  have  learned  wiih  surprise  and  indig 
nation,  that  a body  of  men  (dignified  under  the  appel- 
lation of  a “slate  convention”)  assembled  ai  Colum- 
bus on  the  8ih  inst.,  and  the  name  of  the  democrat  y 
of  Ohio,  passed  certain  resolutions  setting  forth  that 
the  democracy  of  this  state  are  in  favor  of  an  ex- 


clusive hard  money  currency  and  a total  destruction 
of  hanks  and  paper  money;  and  that  David  Tod. 
who  was  nominated  hy  that  convention  as  a candi- 
date for  governor  has  changed  ground  upon  the  sub 
ject  of  the  currency,  and  declared  himself  in  favor 
of  this  doctrine.  Believing,  a5  we  do,  that  a good 
S'stemof  banking,  on  the  individual  liability  princi- 
ple, is  not  only  necessary  to  ihe  prosperity  of  our 
great  and  growing  state,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
interests  of  her  citizens,  but  that  such  a system  is 
entirely  practicable,  we  take  this  occasion  (o  protest 
against  the  action  of  said  convention,  as  placing  the 
dernociacy  in  a wrong  position,  and  hereby  express 
our  solemn  determination  not  to  vote  for  said  David 
Tod,  or  any  other  man  for  the  office  of  governor,  or 
for  any  legislative  station,  who  may  be  in  favor  of 
the  exclusive  hard-money  doctrines  entertained  by 
him.  We  occupy  the  ground  which  the  democracy 
have  ever  occupied  on  this  and  all  other  questions; 
and  therefore  regard  the  action  of  the  late  convea 
tion  as  entirely  unwarranted,  and  believe  that  its  re 
commendations  ’ought  not  to  be  sustained.  We  are 
in  favor  of  calling  a stale  convention  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  governor — a faithful  representative  of 
the  democracy  of  Ohio — ar.d,  therefore,  call  upon 
our  democratic  fellow-citizens  who  may  coincide 
with  us  in  these  views,  to  assemble,  eu  masse,  at 
Wooster,  on  some  day  hereafter  to  be  designated, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  such  measures  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary  to  a faithful  discharge  of  our 
duty  to  our  country  and  our  party.” 

A similar  proceeding  is  going  on  in  Stark  county. 
Meetings  have  been  held  in  some  of  the  counties,  by 
the  democrats,  at  which  resolutions  to  a similtr  ef- 
fect have  been  adopted. 

A Whig  State  Convention,  assembled  at  Co- 
lumbus, on  Ihe  4th  inst.,  at  which  298  delegates  at- 
tended; every  county  in  the  state,  except  Jackson, 
being  represented.  Joshua  Mathiot,  E'q.,  presided, 
with  a vice  president  from  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. On  the  first  ballot  for  a candidate  for  govern- 
or, William  Webb,  of  Butler  county,  received  111 
votes,  James  Colier,  of  Jefferson,  60,  and  five  other 
candidates  smaller  numbers.  Oil  the  second  ballot, 
Mr.  Webb  had  153  votes,  and  was  declared  duly  no- 
minated. 

From  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
convention,  were  the  following: — 

Resolved,  That  we  believe  that  a sound  banking 
system  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people,  and  so  believing,  »ve  are  opposed  to  a re- 
peal of  the  present  hank  law. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  opposed  to  an  exclusive 
hard  money  currency;  because  we  believe  it  wholly 
impracticable,  as  well  as  most  mischicvious  in  its 
consequences  to  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the 
state. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  not  in  favor  of  compelling 
the  payment  of  taxes,  exclusively  in  gold  and  silver. 

Resolved,  That  any  attempt  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  tiie  stocks  of  this  state,  or  to  derange  the  public 
credit,  can  be  made  only  by  traitors  to  the  honor  of 
the  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  now,  as  ever,  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  sub-treasury,  let  it  come  in 
whatever  shape  it  may: 

We  are  opposed  to  it,  because  we  believe  it  lo  be 
a scheme  inherently  impracticable  as  a fiscal  agent 
of  the  government; 

We  are  opposed  to  it,  because  it  is  essentially  a 
government  bank;  an  institution  which  above  all  (i 
nancial  creations,  is  to  be  the  most  deprecated,  being 
aiike  hostile  lo  the  business  interests,  arid  the  politi- 
cal liberties  of  the  country. 

We  are  opposed  to  it,  bscause  it  will  give  to  the 
president  an  alarming  increase  of  executive  power, 
enabling  him  to  overshadow  the  co  ordinate  branches 
of  the  government,  and  by  uniting  in  his  hands,  the 
“purse  and  the  sword,”  will  clothe  him  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  a despot. 

We  are  opposed  to  it,  because  we  know  it  to  be 
intrinsically  anti-commercial  and  anti-republican; 
anti-commercial,  because  it  will  establish  one  cur- 
rency for  the  people  arid  another  currency  for  the 
office-holder;  her  ause,  by  enabling  a corrupt  admin- 
istration to  concentrate  and  distribute  the  public 
funds  as  its  caprice  or  its  political  purposes  may 
suggest,  it  wii!  so  affect  the  value  of  property,  the 
rates  ot  exchange,  and  the  ordinary  transactions  o( 
the  trading  community,  that,  under  its  fickle  and  un- 
certain operations,  the  bu-iriess  and  enterprise  of  the 
country  cannot  but  materially  suffer;  and  it  is  anti- 
republican,  because  ils  tendency  and  effect  will  be 
lo  make  the  office  holders  connected  a ilh  the  admin- 
istration, by  placing  in  their  hands  the  control  of  the 
public  fund-,  a privileged  class  of  community. 

In  a word,  we  are  opposed  to  this  scheme,  because 
it  has,  once  and  again,  been  justly  condemned  by  the 
American  people. 


Resolved,  That  the  pockets  of  a patriotic  people 
are  the  safest  treasury  of  a republican  government; 
and  that  it  is  the  duly  of  a state  to  adopt  all  mea- 
sures which  will  best  promote  the  wealth  of  her 
citizens, — relying  on  their  patriotism  freely  to  con- 
tribute thereof  to  the  necessities  of  the  public. 

Resolved,  That  t tie  whig  party  is  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  existing  tariff",  let  the  policy  be  stead- 
fast, the  details  alterable  only  as  experience  shall 
prove  to  be  necessary  and  expedient. 

Resolved,  That  the  creative  agencies  of  wealth  are 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  that  the  true  policy  of  the  republic  requires  that 
the  legislature  enact  such  laws  and  establish  such 
regulations  as  will  cherish  and  foster  those  great  in- 
terests. 

Reselved,  That  the  time  has  arrived,  when  the  dif- 
ferences existing  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the 
title  of  the  Oregon  territory  should  he  settled. 

Resolved , That  we  consider  the  Oregon  question 
as  between  enlightened  and  Christian  nations,  emi- 
nently  susceptible  of  fair  adjustment  by  negotiation; 
and  that  all  hor.est  and  honorable  efforts  should  be 
made  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
produce  its  peaceful  determination. 

Resolved,  That  while  we  accede  to  the  authorities 
of  the  general  government  the  power  and  the  pro- 
priety of  establishing  all  unsettled  boundaries  of  the 
nation,  we  insist  that  they  have  no  right  lo  abandon 
or  barter  away  any  portion  of  the  public  territory; 
but  that  it  is  their  duty  in  that  respect,  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  honor  of  the  nation,  and  the  integrity  of 
our  soil. 

Resolved,  That  the  whig  parly  is  opposed  to  any 
amendment  of  the  naturalization  laws,  having  for 
its  object  Ihe  extension  of  the  time  of  probation  be- 
yond five  i ears. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Great  West 
to  encourage  industrious  emigrants  to  settle  upon 
and  cultivate  the  vast  and  unappropriated  tracts  of 
the  public  domain,  and  that  we  arc  opposed  to  any 
and  all  legislation,  state,  or  national,  that  may  seek 
to  interfere  with,  or  in  any  way  militate  against  this 
policy. 

The  legislature  closed  its  annual  session  on  the  2nd 
inst. 

Colored  population.  The  Ohio  house  of  represen- 
tatives, by  a vote  of  31  to  17,  has  declared  against 
the  repeal  of  all  laws  making  distinctions  on  account 
of  color. 

Illinois. — Political.  A democratic  slate  conven- 
tion, held  on  ihe  lOtli  Feb.,  nominated  Augustus  C. 
French,  of  Crawford,  for  governor,  and  Joseph  B. 
Wells,  of  Rock  Island,  for  lieut.  governor  of  the 
state,  at  the  next  election. 

Tennessee.  The  legislature  adjourned  on  the  4th 
inst.,  having  been  in  sessiun  four  months. 

Missouri — Duelling  prohibited.  The  new  consti- 
tution of  Missouri  disqualifies  any  man  from  hold- 
ing any  military  or  civ  il  office  or  appointment  in  that 
state,  who  shall,  aller  the  ratification  of  the  consti- 
tution, be  engaged,  as  principal,  second,  surgeon, 
accessor,  or  abettor  in  a duel.  It  also  makes  it  the 
duty  of  ihe  legislature  to  provide  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  survivor  of  a duel,  and  his  estate, 
shall  be  rendered  responsible  to,  and  be  charged  with 
a compensation  for  the  wife  and  children  of  the  de- 
ceased, whom  he  has  slain. 

Texas. — The  legislature  of  the  new  slate  of  1'exas  as- 
sembled, for  ihe  first  lime,  on  the  ‘2dili  February,  at 
Aiisiiu. 

'The  Senate.  Gen.  Burleson,  was  elected  President; 
H.  P.  Bee,  secretary;  A.  Lucked,  assistant  secretary; 
N.  C.  Raymond,  engrossing  and  enrolling  clerk;  Mr. 
Neelis,  sergeant-at-arms;  F.  Hughes,  door- keener. 

The  House  of  Representatives.  C.  Cri  mp  was  elected 
speaker;  James  H.  Raymond,  chief  clerk;  T.  C.  Wood- 
lief,  assistant  clerk;  Ira  Munson,  enrolling  clerk;  B.  F. 
Hill,  engrossing  cieik;  Mr.  Hardumiun,  sergeant-at- 
arms;  J.  H Cockburn,  door  keeper. 

Election  of  Governor.  On  counting  the  votes  it  ap- 
peared that  Gen  Henderson  had  received  8,910  volts, 
and  Dr.  Miller  1,072  voics.  The  fanner  was  declared 
duly  elected. 

Election  of  Lieutenant  Governor.  Gen.  Darnell  had 
a majority  of  43,  of  me  official  votes  returned,  but  n 
official  returns  were  received  from  the  compies  of  Bas- 
trop, San  Patricio,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Brazos,  and  La- 
mar. In  these  counties  Col.  Horton  received  a majority 
of  about  600  voles. 

United  Stales  Senators.  Gen.  Houston  and  Mr. 
Rusk,  were  elected  United  States  senators,  for  the  State 
of  Texas,  by  joint  ballot  of  the  legislature,  without  any 
formidable  opposition. 

The  valedictory  of  the  President  of  the  late  Republic 
of  Texas,  Jones,  and  the  inaugural  of  the  first  governor 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  Henderson,  are  received,  but 
too  late  for  insertion  ihis  week. 
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T 11  A D E AND  CO  M MilRCE. 


American  steam-packets  The  New  York  cor- 
respondent of  the  Washington  Union,  says  that  the 
company  of  gentlemen  who  have  contracted  with 
the  postmaster  general  to  carry  the  (J.  S.  mails  twice 
a month  from  New  York  to  Cowes  and  Bremen,  and 
hack,  are  about  commencing  the  construction  of 
steam  ships  suitable  for  the  service.  Two  of  these 
vessels  will  be  rea  ly  by  the  1st  o<‘  January  and  1st 
of  February  next,  and  the  other  two  by  the  1st  cl 
July  and  the  1st  ol  August  following.  They  are  ex- 
pected to  cros-  the  Atlantic,  in  favorable  weather, 
in  ten  days.  The  two  first  completed  are  to  be,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Hewitt,  commander  of  the  H avre 
packet  ship  Utica,  and  Capt.  Morgan,  of  the  London 
packet  ship  Victoria.  All  that  is  now  needed  to  se- 
cure success  in  the  undertaken  is  an  appropriation 
by  congrers.  The  Union’s  correspondent  adds: 

These  steamers  are  to  he  of  the  following  dimen- 
sion.-.: f ngtli  ol  keel,  23d  feel;  breadth  of  beam,  38 
feel;  depth  of  hold,  211  leet.  To  be  Constructed  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  and  in  every  way  sui- 
table for  ready  conversion  into  war-steamers  or 
steam-frigates,  if  required.  They  are  to  be  equal  to 
1,701}  tons  burthen  each.  They  are  to  be  supplied 
« 1 1 ti  marine  engines  of  the  following  dimensions: — 
cylinders,  75  inches  in  diameter;  stroke,  10  feet; 
boilers,  12  leet  shell  and  35  feet  long,  with  return 
flues,  capable  of  carry  ing  20  inches  steam  across  the 
Atlantic.  To  have  wrought  iron  shalls  and  cranks, 
2d  indies  in  diameter,  with  iron  water  wheels  from 
35  to  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  7^  fee.  face. 

A line  of  steamers  to  run  every  week  between  N. 
York  and  Charleston  is  about  to  be  put  in  operation 
by  Wessrs.  Sutl'ord  & Tileslon,  of  New  York,  and 
sundry  merchants  mi  Criarleston.  “The  Southerner,” 
ISO  leet  keel,  ol  8 or  900  tons  burthen,  capable  of 
carry  iug  3,000  bills.  Ireight,  besides  accommodating 
200  passengers,  now  butlning  at  the  ship-yard  of 
W.  H.  Brown,  New  York,  is  expected  to  be  on  the 
line  in  July.  “ The  Nonhei  ner,”  wiil  be  put  on  the 
stocks  as  soon  as  this  is  launched. 

Cuba  tobacco  growing  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  H. 
Bry,  of  the  parish  of  Ouachita,  Louisiana,  has  sent 
to  market  one  hogshead  and  three  bales  of  tobacco 
raised  from  Cuba  seed.  This  tobacco,  we  are  in- 
formed, says  the  Ouachita  Courier,  “was  pronunced 
by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  in  flavor,  &c.,  to 
the  best  Havana  tobacco.  This  is  the  first  shipment 
ot  this  staple,  we  believe,  that  has  ever  been  made 
from  this  parish.  The  profit  attending  its  cultiva- 
tion, however,  is  calling  the  attention  of  enterpris 
ing  planters  to  its  production,  who  will  reap  many 
ricli  harvests  beiore  their  more  lardy  brethren  em 
bark  in  the  undertaking.  We  hope,  ere  many  years, 
to  see  our  barren  and  profitless  Tine  Hill  lands  ren 
dered  invaluable  by  the  cultivation  of  this  staple.” 

Auction  duties.  The  auction  duties  paid  into  the 
treasury  ol  New  York  during  the  last  ti-cjl  year,  by 
the  New  York  auctioneers,  amounted  to  $166, 2U4. 
Ol  this  sum  Lmdley  M.  H liman  paid  $35,580;  Geo. 
G.  Wilinurdiiig  .$22,153;  llichaid  Warren  $20,862; 
Charles  VV.  Foster  $20,461;  Simeon  Draper,  Jr.  $19,- 
83 J;  and  David  Austin  $12,762. 

Marblehead  fisheries.  The  last  Salem  Gazette 
contains  a tabular  view  of  the  number  of  ves.-els, 
and  It. tir  respeclive  tonnage,  which  sail  Iroin  Mar- 
blehead, in  the  lislimg  Dustness.  From  tins,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  number  of  vessels,  in  1845,  was 
85;  their  tonnage,  5 039;  the  amount  of  bounty  re- 
ceived Irurn  government,  was  $19,111  90;  number  ol 
hands  employed,  403,  quintals  ol  hsn  lauded,  40,500; 
hogsheads  ui  salt  used,  about  6,500;  number  ol  bar- 
rels ol  longues,  sounds,  and  tins,  about  650;  number 
of  barrels  of  oil,  aDuul  525.  The  whole  value  ol 
this  commerce  to  Marblehead,  tor  the  year  1845,  is 
estimated  at  $123,255  65. 

The  British  India  Cotton  trade,  A London 
corres,  o meat  of  Washingt  n Un  on,  all  ding  to  t ,t 
cul  ore  ol  c it  n m Br.tis-i  India,  a. id  to  its  iui|»or  ation 
inti  Eos  “nil,  slater  dial  the  e n umption  ol  East  lu- 
d<a  cult. i.i  lus  i illcn  oti  vei  l much  diis  ve  r,  the  de 
cr  use  ti  Ii  pr  sent  time  be  ng  almost  i00  p r c nt. 
He  says  that  i 1825,  E-gland  i • i ■ | ■ o<  Lett  f.  oin  lije  Uni- 
ted 8t  t s 356,618  nags  it  colton;  wtiile  in  1844,  ihe 
numb  i- was  liereas  d to  1,158,323  li  l.s.  The  winds 
consump  i..n  of  raw  ci  tton  of  Ur.  at  Brit  in  and  Ireland 
mu;  be  averaged  at  1 500,000  bales.  The  number  oi 
p nuns  '.  nipl  >>  i d in  ill .-  cotton  matmlactoi  ies  may  a- 
m Ul.t  t i a in  il  on  and  a Ii  li,  and  (heir  w .gts  enmot 
fall  short  pi  twenty-live  mill  , ns  ster.i.  g.  Toward  the 
tar  I.ng  of  III-  II-  wages,  a. id  tile  sill  p it  I f till  se  1 500,- 
OOJ  1>  iman  b ing-,  tie  United  Slates  furnish  tlnue- 
fo  irihsot  Ui e raw  matt  ri  .l— some  say  four-filt -s— and 
thr  rest  uf  tin-  globe  the  iema  ning  quarter  or  fifth.  He 
adds: 


“In  the  ti'e  y ars  fr  in  1 536 —'37  t i 1 841  — ’42,  India 
did  i oi  expm  t more  t urn  800  millions  "f  inmuds,  w Inch 
does  not  make  much  m re  than  2,00  >,000  bales  in  all, 
'•r  abnm  400,000  hales  per  annum.  Of  tins  amo  in',  a- 
bout  half  was  i Xjuirlrd  to  China,  f whi«h  ag'C  s p.  r 
f a tly,  a-  r gad-  round  numher*.  with  Hie  ah  .ve  s ah  - 
m lit  f Brnish  'input-'.)  In  1.835,  India  only  txpor- 
te  I 35,000  hales;  last  y ar  the  exports  t > Engl  md  i x- 
c ed  (1200,000  b lrs;  Inn  ■ lii  - am  nmt  s scarcely  in 
pr  port  on  to  t ie  mcr  ns  d innnnf  elures  (in  •ependent 
of  ns  in  e i >r  qtt  lity.^1  At  t'n-  preseiv  rate  ofennsump- 
iion,  t>i'S  w ul(l  nut  suffice  for  eight  weeks.  Allow  i ■ g 
the  a hole  prod  -ctmu  ul  India  to  he  halt  a million  b 'gs, 
mid  the  rest  nf  tlu  wm-dl,  at  the  outside.  250,t>00  bale  , 
— lien,  t ie  wind  - i o,H)  i prodmtinn  nf  the  worhl,  i x- 
cluivo  of  the  Uni'cd  S ales,  wmd  I hut  ju  t suffice  to 
sup jj  y half  th  Engli-ii  c>iisuml.tion.’’ 

The  wraer  thinks  th  <t  this  enlton  trade  i-  an  a hnira- 
blt-  preserva'ive  ot  peace  bet-'.een  the  two  count;  es. 

The  pork  trsde  of  1816  — Number  and  amount  of 
ho^s  packed  in  the  west.  There  have  been  several  par- 
tial statements  of  the  number  of  hog-  packed  in  the 
west;  but  they  have  been  only  pariial.  The  to  al  amount 
cannot  be  exactly  obtained,  lor  the  want  of  any  means 
of  getting  exact  statistics. 

Fro. a private  as  well  as  public  sources,  we  have  ob- 
tained t he  total  amount  packet  in  fifty  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal points  ol  the  west.  The  result  is  that  (here  have 
been  packed  in  these  jilaces  305,000  more  hogs  than  in 
the  previous  of  1641-a.  This  makes  an  advance  in  ihe 
total  of  50  per  cent.  Nor  does  the  inquiry  into  a grea- 
ter number  of  places  at  all  diminish  that  ratio.  'There 
are  more  places  in  ihe  interior  where  there  has  been  a 
larger  amount  of  hogs  put  up  than  there  are  where  the 
amount  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number 
ol  nogs  packed  in  1845-6  is  not  materially  different  from 
that  1843-4.  Below  are  the  results: 

OHIO. 

1843-4.  1844-5.  1845-6. 

210  000  196,000  300,000 

14,000  8 000  19.000 

1,700  1,500  4.600 

2.5J0  1 100  1,300 

4 300  12.0U0  19,000 

52.1)00  24,000  40,000 

3.000  550  1,206 

800  1,900 


2,800 

1.300 

4,000 

Under 

Over 

2,000 

900 

1,500 

7 cents. 

7 cents. 

. 

10,000 

15,600 

1841 

14,409,764 

596,616 

5 000 

1,500 

1 200 

1842 

10.637  251 

787,701 

3,000 

2,800 

2 900 

1813 

3 332  651 

184,416 

5 0,10 

1 ,500 

2 000 

1841 

13,808.645 

199,763 

6,000 

6,000 

9,t  00 

1845 

22.382  097 

450,943 

Places 
Cincinnati 
Columbus 
Rariesport 
Lancaster 
Circle  ville 
Chillieo:  he 
Bambridge 
Baltimore 
Waverly 
Portsmouth 
Ripley 
Xenia 
Franklin 
Piqua 

Waynesville 
Hamilton 
Camden 
Eaton 
Clarksville 
Dayton 
Centerville 
T roy 

New  Paris 
Middletown 
Winchester 
Bellbrock 
Lebanon 
Greenville 

Richmond 
Madison 
Lafayette 
La  wrenceburgh 
Connersville 
Evansville 
Laurel 
Bro'.kville 
! .agree 
Fori  Wayne 
Covington 
iugeiie 
Atiica 
Dopin 

1’erre  Haute 
Alton 

Beardstovvn 
Snringfield 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Louisville 
West  Port 
Maysviile 
Bowling  Green 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 

Total  823,400  578  450  833,100 

The  above  we  have  from  returns  published  and  sialc- 
ments  made  by  packers,  at  the  different  points,  which 
are.  of  course,  subject  to  correction.  The  aggregate  re- 
sult will  riot,  however,  be  materially  changed.  '1  here 
are  several  places  in  Illinois  which  are  not  heard  from; 
but  we  learn  from  the  Telegraph,  published  at  Alum, 
that  there  s\  ill  be  a falling  off,  taking  ihe  stale  all  through. 

Cincinnati  Chronicle , Feb.  27. 

The  Granary  of  the  West.  The  means  of  the 
West  to  sustain  a heavy  draught  upon  her  for  breadstuff's 
is  plainly  seen  in  the  aggregate  of  her  exports  of  wheat 
last  season.  Over  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 


40.000 
8,000 
3.800 

700 
20  000 

11.000 

4.000 

5.000 

10,U00 

1,200 

1,4U() 

4.000 
2,500 

INDIANA. 

5 (too 
65  000 

25.000 

13.000 
Dime. 

5,u(>0 
8 000 
8 500 

3.000 
3,600 

5 ouo 

6.000 
2 700 
7 000 

27.000 
ILLINOIS. 

37.000 
15  000 

16.000 
16,000 

KENTUCKY. 
68,000 
11.000 
14  000 

7.000 

2.000 


32,000 

7.000 
700 
600 

1 200 

10  01.0 

1.000 

10,000 

7.500 

800 

1,400 

4.000 

1.000 

800 
45  OtlO 

15.000 
9,004 
l.OuO 

4.UU0 

7.H00 

6,0d0 

none. 

SUO 

4.000 

5.000 
1,700 
2 00J 

18.000 

16,000 

7.000 

3.000 
13,000 

42  000 
14,01)0 

7.000 

7.000 

5.000 


30.000 
9 000 
1,400 
1.200 
8,000 
6 200 
2.000 

7.000 

8.500 

1 .000 

3.000 
4,:-0o 

600 

1 100 

63.000 
15  000 

10.000 

7.000 
7,60(1 
8, (410 
6 OOo 

1.000 

2 o.,o 
6,000 
d,000 

3 500 

6,000 

2j,000 

22,1)00 
12.500 
2 500 
22,5140 

101.000 

17.000 

7.500 

10.000 

5.0.  0 


b ishels  were  shipped  from  the  leading  places  of  export; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  impulse  existing  up  to  the  close 
of  the  business  season  to  get  off  every  thing  to  market, 
there  remained  over,  unshipped,  a stock  of  nearly  one 
million  bushels  more.  I ifis  is  by  far  the  greatest  crop 
ever  gathered  in  tha>  region  arid  offered  for  export. 

'Plie  shipment,  stock  and  probable  quantity  to  accu- 
mulate ibis  winter  at  ihe  places  named  below,  are  from 
our  exchanges,  and  are  entirely  authentic.  It  will  he 
observed  that  a!|  of  these  are  beyond  Detroit,  and  only 
one  place  in  Michigan  is  represented. 

Export,  4’-c  of  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Lakes. 

Wheat  shinped  What  on  Stock  on  hand 
in  1845.  hand  Dec.  1 next  sprint. 
Chicago,  931.515  358,310  1,0001)00 

Lilile  Fort,  44,255  75.620  150,066 

Southport,  183,250  42.280  150  000 

Racine,  100.000  135,000  200,000 

Milwaukie,  95  000  92.910  185!ouO 

Michigan  city,  100.000  150,000  400,000 

St.  Joseph,  70.000  20,000  j 125,000 

1,532,026  874,120  2,180.500 

In  regard  to  the  business  nf  St.  Joseph  for  1845  we 
ask  some  indulgence  The  figures  are  the  estimate  of 
one  largely  engaged  in  the  trade  of  that  place,  which  will 
he  soon  set  right  by  an  official  report  from  that  quarter. 
This  section  of  Michigan  is  more  proverbially  a milling 
country  titan  any  thing  else,  and  the  exports  of  St.  Joseph 
partake  largely  of  that  commodity.  Forty  thousand 
barrels  at  least,  have  been  sent  offi  his  year,  and  the  stock 
for  spring  shipment  is  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  barrels 

more.  On  the  1st  instant  the  stock  thpre  was  small 

oniy  three  thousand  barrels.  [ Buffalo  Com.  Ado. 

Wool — The  United  States  Treasury  returns  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1845,  show,  as  compared  with  the 
former  returns,  the  following  remarkable  results: 

Del  very  ol  wool  on  the  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
canals,  with  the  import  of  Foreign  wool  into  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Pennsylvania 

Canals. 

1841 

1842  1,268,733 

1843  2,500,789 

1344  8,166,968 

1815  3,763,590 


New  York 
Canals. 
3,617,075 
3,355,148 
6,216.400 
7.672  200 
9,756,230 


Total 
import. 
15,006.410 
14,420.952 
3,517,100 
14,008,408 
23,833  010 

Thus  says  the  Morning  News,  a free  trade  journal, 
since  1842,  the  import  of  foreign  wool  has  increased  un- 
der the  five  per  cent,  duty,  14.000,1)00  lb.;  while  the  do- 
mestic wool,  as  furnished  by  the  great  sections  ol  the 
country  to  which  the  Erie,  and  Champlair.  and  Penn- 
sylvania canals  form  an  outlet,  has  increased  9,000,000 
lb.  'Ihe  price  has  in  consequence  fallen  so  low,  that  the 
English  market  has  become  the  chief  support  of  values 

in  Ni  w Yoik.  

Agricultural  statistics  of  New  York.  The  N. 
York  Herald  publishes  from  an  official  source,  the  Agri- 
ciil'ural  statisiics  of  that  stale,  and  gives  the  iullowin^ 
aggregates: 

Acres  of  improved  land  in  the  state, 

“ Barley  under  cultivation, 

Bushe  s of  Bailey  raised, 

Acres  . f Peas  under  cultivation, 

“ Rye  sown, 

Bushels  oi  Rye  harvested, 

Acres  of  O us  sown, 

Bushels  of  Ous  harvested, 

“ Pens  raised. 

Acres  of  Beans  under  cultivation. 

Bushels  ol  Beans  raised, 

Acr  s of  Buckwheat  under  cultivation, 

Bushels  nf  Buckwheat  raised, 

Acies  of  Turnip-  under  cultivation, 

Bush.  I-  of  Turnips  raised, 

Acres  of  P itatoes  under  cultivation, 

Bushel-  of  Potatoes  raised. 

Acres  of  Flax  under  cultivation. 

Pounds  of  Flax  raised, 

Acres  ol  Wheat  sown, 

“ Wheat  harvested, 

Bushels  of  Wheat  raised, 

Acres  ol  Corn  sown, 

Bushels  of  Corn  harvested, 

The  Trade  of  New  York. — Receipts  of  flour,  wheat 
and  Provisions,  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  two  years, 
is  given  as  follows,  by  ihe  Shipping  Gazelle. 

Down  ihe  Hudson. 

1845 

Flour,  bbls.  ,1,700,128 

Wheal,  bushels,  289  0.39 

Lard,  kegs,  43,584 

Provisions,  bbls.  56  472 

tcs.  3 151 

From  New  Orleans. 

Flour,  bbls.  87,702 

Wheat,  bushels,  83,938 

Lard,  kegs,  154,609 

Provisions,  bbls.  59,550 

“ ics.  5,787 

From  other  Southern  Ports. 

Flour,  bbls.  175,257  187,651 

Wheat,  bushels,  234,799  120,825 


11,767.273 
192,51)3 
2,108.704 
117.379 
317,099 
2,926.322 
1,026,915 
26,323,051 
1,761.503 
16  231 
162  187 
255,495 
3,634  679 
15,322 
1,250,332 
255  762 
23  653.418 
46  089 
2 897,062 
1.0:3,665 
.958,233 
13  391,770 
595,134 
14,722,114 


1844 

1,444.667 

29,645 

69,210 

68,277 

5,941 

43.114 

110,198 

307.052 

183.5SI 

16,771 
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The  Cotton  Cmowtb  of  the  United  States. — A 
late  number  of  the  Merchants  Magazine  contains  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  cotton  trade  of  the  United  States  from  the 
pen  of  a Mr.  McCay,  a distinguished  merchant  ot  Geor- 

crja, 

It  forms  the  third  of  a series  of  articles  from  the  same 
pen.  Before  presenting  the  materials  by  which  to  form 
a judgment  of  the  comparative  supply  and  demand  tor 
the  season  of  1846,  the  writer  refers  to  estimates  made 
in  1844  tor  1 845,  in  order  to  show  how  much  confidence 
may  be  placed  in  his  speculations.  More  or  lesi  un- 
certainty, he  jus' ly  remarks,  must,  al mays  belong  to  eve- 
ry anticipation.  But  this  uncertainty  has  its  limits,  so 
that  when  pr  ces  are  n turally  depressed,  or  expanded, 
xve  may  be  able  to  say,  they  are  not  authorised  b)  the 
ratio  between  supply  and  demand.  Here  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Cay’s  estimate  of  last  t ear’s  crop  in  the  United  States 

—the  actual  receipts,  the  amount  of  error  bears  to  the 
whole  receipts: 

~ ••  ■ Rec'pls.  Error. 

9-29,000  71.000 

560.000  517.000  42.000 

205  000  189,i'00  16,000 

310.000  296.000  14,00(1 

360  000  426,000  66,000 

25,000  39,000  13,000 


Estimate. 

N.  Orleans,  bis.  1,000,000 


Mobile, 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

S.  Carolina, 

N.  Caro.  & Va. 


Er. 

8 

8 

9 

5 

15 

34 


pr.  cl. 
over 


under 


Total, 


65,000  3 over. 


2,460  000  2,395.000 

The  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  estimates  compared 
with  actual  receipts  will  sti  ike  every  one,  and  give  an 
almost  official  character  to  the  Professor’s  speculations. 
Passing  from  the  review  of  the  past  to  a consideration 
of  the  future,  Mr.  M’C.  after  presenting  a series  of  es- 
timates, as  to  the  crop,  in  different  parts  of  the  con  try, 
constructs  the  following  table  ol  a>  Uud  rtceiptsfor  1844- 
’5,  and  an  estim  te  for  1846: 

1845. 

929.000 
517.060 

189.000 

296.000 

426.000 
38,000 


N.  O-  bis, 
Mobile, 
Florida, 
Georgia, 
S.  Caro. 


1844. 

832.000 

468.000 

146.000 

256.000 

305.000 


N.  C.  & Va.  24,000 


1 S 16. 

1,050  500  to  1,250,000 
460,000  to 
to 
to 
to 
to 


170.000 

200.000 
290,000 

20,000 


90.000 

190.000 

240.000 

340.000 

30.000 


Total,  2,031,000  2,395,000  2,190,000 
Average 


to 


2.570.000 

2.380.000 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGKESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  5.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented, 
and  inquiries  ordered  into  cause  of  the  frequent  fail- 
ure of  N.  Orleans  mails,  and  into  the  expediency  of 
enlarging  the  galleries  of  the  senate  chamber. 

Mr  Semple , on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  establish 
an  armory  on  the  Ohio  river  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Semple,  presented  the  joint  resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  in  favor  of  continuing  the  Cum- 
berland road,  and  extending  the  aid  of  the  general 
government,  by  donations  ol  land,  to  certain  inter- 
nal improvements  in  the  state,  of  Illinois. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  the  senate  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  granting  alternate  sections 
of  the  public  domain,  in  aid  of  the  completion  of 
certain  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  IVoodbridge,  resumed  his  remarks  in  favor  oT  the 
bill  When  he  had  concluded  the  bill  was  laid  aside. 

Special  order,  Oregon,  Sfc  — The  senate  then  pro 
ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  be- 
ing the  joint  resolution  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  proposing  to  give  notice  to  Great  Britain 
of  the  intention  of  this  government  to  annul  the 
treaty  for  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory, and  the  resolutions  of  Messrs.  Hannegan, 
Calhoun,  Crittenden ; and  Colquitt  having  relation  to 

the  same  subject. 

Mr-  Haywood,  of  N . Carolina,  resinned  and  conclu ■ 
ded  the  speech  which  he  commenced  yesterday.— 
When  he  had  taken  his  seat— 

Mr.  Hannegan,  rose  to  address  the  senate;  but 
yielded  the  floor  at  the  request  of— 

J jV)r.  Calhoun,  who  desired  to  correct  an  erroneous 
impression  which  might  be  conveyed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  in  respect  to  the 
protocol  which  had  been  spoken  of.  If  senators 
would  turn  to  it  they  would  find  that  it  contained 
simply  a declaration  on  the  part  of  the  British  min- 
ister stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  not  feel  author- 
ized to  go  on  with  the  negotiations;  and  that  he  had 
applied  to  his  government  for  further  instructions:— 
whether  those  instructions  were  received  or  not,  he 
could  not  say;  he  presumed,  however,  that  they  had 
been  received.  The  United  Stales  never  assented  to 
the  proposition  that  any  part  of  Oregon  belonged  to 
Great  Britain.  Our  negotiators  bad  always  claimed 
the  whole.  In  his  own  letter  to  the  British  negotia- 
tor he  had  claimed  on  the  part  of  this  government 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia  river-  He  was 
not  aware  that  it  had  ever  been  acknowledged  that 
the  title  was  not  in  us. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  promised  not  to  detain  the  senate 
very  long.  Before  proceeding  to  make  a few  re- 


marks in  reply  to  some  parts  ol  what  lie  considered 
as  the  mo.-t  extraordinary  speech  he  had  ever  heard 
in  his  life,  he  begged  to  ask  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Haywood)  one  question,  which,  for 
greater  accuracy,  he  had  reduced  to  writing.  [We 
did  not  get  a copy  of  the  question;  but  it  was  in  sub- 
stance, this  whether  tie  had  the  authority  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  direct  or  indirect, 
for  declaring  here  that  it  was  his  wish  to  terminate 
the  existing  controversy  with  Great  Britain  by  com- 
promise on  the  parallel  of  49Q?] 

Mr.  Haywood,  replied  that  he  had  already  said  that 
which,  for  fear  of  mistake,  he  had  previously  writ 
ten,  and  which  he  should  print.  For  the  president 
to  authorize  any  senator  to  make  such  a declaration 
as  that  stated  by  the  senator  from  Indiana  was  not  to 
be  expected,  and  would  be  out  of  character. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  he  should  construe  the  reply  of  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  into  a negative,  unless 
forbidden  by  the  senator  himself  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Haywood. — 1 have  already  endeavored  to 
prove  my  friend  from  Ohio  a bad  hand  at  construc- 
tion. [A  laugh.] 

Mr.  Allen. — Then  1 shail-adopt  the  other  construc- 
tion, and  consider  his  answer  in  the  affirmative;  and 
I derrund  — 1 demand  it  as  a public  right — that  he 
shall  answer  the  interrogatory  put  to  him.  If  he 
does  not  answer,  1 am  here  ready  to  deny  that  he 
has  expressed  the  views  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Haywood's  answer  was  but  partially  heard, 
but  he  was  underslcod  to  say  that  his  constituents 
had  not  sent  him  there  to  answer  questions  put  to 
him  by  any  man;  but,  in  regard  to  the  inquiries  of 
the  senator  from  Ohio,  if  he  (Mr  H.)  occupied  the 
position  that  senator  did,  and  was  driven  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  questions  here  about  the  opinions  of 
the  president  he  should  quit.  [Much  laughter  ] 

Mr.  Westcotl,  here  called  Mr.  Haywood  to  order,  if 
he  was  about  to  state  anything  as  from  the  president. 

Mr.  Haywood. — The  senator  need  riot  be  alarmed. 
[Increased  merriment  in  some  parts  of  the  chamber.] 
No  senator  had  a right  to  make  demands  ol  him  on 
the  floor  of  tiie  senate,  and  lie  should  submit  to  no 
such  demands.  Nevertheless,  he  might  consent,  if 
properly  requested,  to  reply  to  any  reasonable  inqui- 
ry, either  in  the  house  or  out  of  it.  He  had  often 
done  things  in  that  way  out  of  doors,  that  he  consi- 
dered rather  humiliating,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
good  fellowship;  but  he  recognised  in  no  man  a right 
to  demand  answers  from  him  in  his  place  in  the  sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Alien,  said  lie  bad  not  demanded  an  answer  as 
a private  or  personal  right,  but  as  a public  right. — 
When  o senator  assumed  to  speak  for  the  president, 
it  was  a public  right  possessed  by  every  senator  to 
demand  his  authority  for  doing  so.  The  avowal  here 
made  by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  was,  that 
he  was  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  president  of 
the  United  Stales  on  a great  national  question.  The 
gentleman  had  assumed  (his;  and  Mr.  A.  now  again 
asked  whether  he  was  in  possession  of  any  authority 
from  the  president  for  saying  what  he  had? 

Mr.  Westcotl,  called  Mr.  Allen  to  order.  It  was 
not  in  order  to  inquire  here  what  were  the  presi- 
dent’s personal  opinions  or  purposes. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  he  had  not  asked  what  the  opinions 
of  the  president  were. 

Mr.  Haywood,  said  that  he  was  not  at  all  excited. 
He  would,  however,  take  leave  to  observe  that  he 
did  not  see  anything  like  a catechism  in  the  rule  of 
order.  He  had  not  assumed  to  speak  by  authority 
of  the  pr.  si  lent. 

Mr.  Allen. — Then  the  senator  lakes  back  his  whole 
speech. 

Mr.  Haywood.  — 1 am  glad  to  see  my  speech  takes. 
[Much  laughter.] 

Mr.  Allen,  (much  excited:)  With  the  British! 

[Much  excitement  and  conversation  here — as,  in- 
deed, throughout  this  entire  scene — prevented  the 
reporter  from  hearing  all  Mr.  A.  said.] 

Mr.  Hannegan,  wished  the  senate  to  notice  that 
though  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  had  written 
his  speech,  lie  had  not  printed  it,  so  that  other  sena- 
tors might  have  it  to  refer  to  in  reply.  It  was  not 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  Haywood. — I desired  that,  for  fear  of  mistakes; 
and  it  seems  1 was  right;  fur  one  of  the  papers,  in  its 
brief  account  of  my  remarks  this  morning,  has  said 
of  my  speech  that  iL  was  a speech  in  favor  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  said  it  was  quite  immaterial  whe- 
ther the  senator  from  North  Carolina  gave  a direct 
answer  to  Mr.  H.’s  inquiry  or  not.  The  senator  had 
said  that  there  was  no  meaning  in  language,  no  truth 
in  man,  if  the  president  had  anywhere  committed 
himself  to  the  line  of  54°  40'.  Mr.  H.  would  say, 
in  turn,  that  there  was  neither  meaning  in  language 
nor  truth  in  man  if  he  had  not  so  committed  himself, 
and  that  in  language  strong  as  that  of  the  holy  book 
itself.  Before  the  Baltimore  convention  met  he 


stood  already  committed  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  up 
to  54a  40’  before  all  the  world.  Mr.  H.  would  go 
back  to  the  year  1844,  and  call  the  senator’s  attention 
to  Mr.  Folk’s  reply  to  a committee  of  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati.  Their  inquiries  referred  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas;  but  in  replying,  Mr.  Polk  volunteered 
opinions  in  regard  to  Oregon  also;  and  this  while  he 
was  before,  the  nation  as  a candidate  for  the  seal  he 
now  occupies. 

In  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  date  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  H.  said  it  was  the  23d  April,  1844.  [Mr.  H. 
here  quoted  the  letter.]  Here  Mr.  Polk  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  Union  ought  never  to  have  been 
“dismembered”  by  the  separation  of  Texas.  Did 
the  speech  of  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  sus- 
tain the  principle  of  this  declaration?  Mr.  II.  would 
leave  it  to  the  world  to  say. 

[He  further  quoted  the  letter  where  it.  declared  we 
ought  to  assert  and  hold  our- right  of  dominion  over 
the  whole  territory  of  the  republic.]  Who  defined 
the  limits  of  Oregon?  Did  not  the  president  himself? 
Mr.  H.  here  quoted  the  following  passage  from  the 
president’s  message:  “The  extraordinary  ami  wholly 
inadmissible  demands  of  the  British  government — 
and  the  rejection  of  the  proposition  made  in  defer- 
ence alone  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  predeces- 
sors, and  the  implied  obligation  which  their  acts 
seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfactory  evidence  that 
no  compromise  w hich  the  United  States  ought  to  ac- 
cept can  be  effected.  With  this  conviction,  the  pro- 
position of  compromise  which  had  been  made  and 
rejected  was,  by  my  direction,  subsequently  with- 
drawn, and  our  title  to  the  whole  Oregon  territory 
asserted,  and,  as  is  bi  lieved,  maintained  by  irrefrag- 
able facts  and  arguments.”  What  did  this  language 
mean?  The  offer  of  49n?  What  compromise  could 
tie  make  short  of  the  Russian  line  of  54u  40'?  Did 
he  not  assert  our  title  to  be  clear  and  indisputable  to 
the  country  between  49°  and  54°  40'?  Besides  Mr. 
II.  held  the  language  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  be 
virtually  the  language  of  the  president;  and  had  not 
Mr.  Buchanan  claimed  the  whole  territory  up  to  54° 
40'?  He  had  Mr.  H.  here  read  from  the  closing 
part  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  last  letter  to  Mr.  Fakenham. 
Mr.  B.  here  declared  that  it  was  still  (he  opinion  of 
the  president  that  our  title  was  the  best  in  the  world 
to  the  whole  territory.  Did  not  the  secretary  here 
speak  for  the  president?  And  did  not  the.  president 
see  this  document  before  it  was  sent?  And  did  not 
the  president  adopt  the  language  as  h is  ovvn,  and 
plant  himself  upon  54°  40'?  It  was  his  own  doctrine 
— his  own  position;  tie  planted  himself  on  54°  40', 
and  nothing  short  of  that  line. 

Mr.  H,  well  remembered  that  Mr.  Poik  had  not 
been  his  own  first  choice,  nor  that  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina.  Neither  of  the  them  had  preferred 
him  for  the  office  of  chief  magistrate.  They  both 
preferred  another;  but  tie  was  happy  to  see  that  Mr. 
Polk  bad  won  his  way  so  fast  in  the  regard  of  the 
senator  as  to  induce  hint  to  volunteer  bis  defence 
against  attacks  of  men  who  never  made  any. 

But  Mr.  H.  would  here  say  that  if  the  president 
had  betrayed  the  standard  of  the  Baltimore  conven- 
tion to  its  enemies — lie  would  not  do  as  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  had  threatened  to  do — turn  his 
back  upon  the  president — (for  lie  rather  supposed 
the  president  would  care  but  little  if  they  both  turn- 
ed their  backs  upon  him) — but  he  would  denounce 
him  as  recreant  to  his  ovvn  avowed  principles — re- 
creant to  the  weighty  trust  confided  to  his  hands — 
recreant  to  the  generous  confidence  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Mr.  H.  would  not  on  that  account  aban- 
don his  principles,  nor  abate  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
demand  he  set  up  to  the  whole  of  Oregon.  He 
would  speak  of  those  who  did  in  the  language  of 
truth  and  fearlessness. 

The  senator  from  North  Carolina  has  undertaken 
to  give  to  the  senate  the  language  of  the  resolution 
of  the  Baltimore  convention  on  the  subject  of  Ore- 
gon: be  understood  him  as  professing  to  read  it  as  it 
stood:  if  that  was  what  he  professed,  what  he  did 
was  unworthy  of  a senator. 

Mr.  Haywood,  said,  that  in  reply  to  this,  he  would 
read  to  the  senator  a part  of  Mr.  Breese's  speech;  — 
and  he  quoted  a passage  from  that  speech. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  resuming,  said  there  was  a great 
difference  between  this,  as  explained  by  the  senator, 
and  the  resolution  as  adopted  at  Baltimore.  He 
would  read  the  resolution  as  it  was.  Mr.  H.  here 
read  it,  as  follows: 

u Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no 
portion  of  the  same  ought  lo.be  ceded  to  England  or 
any  other  power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Ore- 
gon and  the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period,  are  great  American  measures, 
which  this  convention  recommends  to  the  cordial 
support  of  the  democracy  of  the  Union.” 

This  committed  the  democratic  party  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon— even  foot  of  it,  Let  any  senator  rise 
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in  his  place,  and  tell  in  what  quarter  of  the  Union 
the  names  of  Texas  and  Oregon  had  not  flown,  side 
b_v  side,  upon  the  democratic  banners.  Wherever 
Mr.  H.  had  been,  it.  was  so.  Texas  and  Oregon — 
Oregon  and  Texas — always  went  together. 

Did  the  senator  from  N.  Carolina  flatter  himself 
that  he  could  win  the  applause  of  Hie  democratic 
party,  and  blind  their  eyes,  as  he  seemed  to  think  he 
h id  "tickled  their  ears,  while  he  withheld  from  them 
the  substance  of  what  they  were  contending  for?  If 
he  did  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Texas  and  Oregon 
were  twin  measures,  and  they  dwelt  together  in  ev- 
ery American  heart.  With  all  who  had  gone  for 
Texas,  and  (as  he  was  told)  in  Texas  itself,  the  two 
names  floated  together  on  all  the  democratic  ban- 
ners. And  now,  when  “Texas”  was  admitted,  when 
they  had  stretched  forth  their  hands  and  seized  on 
one  of  the  two  and  secured  the  prize,  did  they  mean 
to  turn  about  and  say,  we  meant  by  “Oregon”  just 
so  much  of  it  as  we  would  afterwards  choo3e  to  give 
you?  They  little  knew  the  people  of  the  west  if 
they  dreamed  that  they  were  going  to  be  trampled 
on  in  that  way. 

Let  gentlemen  look  at  their  own  recorded  votes  in 
favor  of  taking  up  the  Oregon  bill  at  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  and  then  let  them  look  at  the  language 
of  that  bill,  and  see  if  it  did  not  propose  to  take  pos- 
session of  Oregon  up  to  54°  40',  after  giving  unqual- 
ified notice  to  Great  Britain  that  the  convention 
must  cease.  At  that  time  we  still  held  Texas  in 
our  hands;  and  this  was  a test  question;  and  every 
man  in  the  senate  voted  for  it  save  the  senator  who 
sat  there,  [understood  to  refer  to  Mr.  McDuffie,]  and 
the  peerless  Hager.  And  that  most  excellent  sena- 
tor (Huger)  had  afterwards  told  him  that  he  had  vo 
ted  in  the  negative  because  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  unless  he  did  so  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill 
would  fail  which  was  then  pending;  but  on  further 
conversation  and  consideration  he  wished  to  move  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vole,  but  his  friends  would  not 
consent  that  it  should  be  done.  In  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives but  four  out  of  the  fifty  southern  demo- 
crats voted  against  the  bill.  These  were  the  reasons 
given  to  him  why  he  should  not  distrust  the  south  on 
tile  question  of  Oregon;  the  results  were  now  mani- 
festing themselves;  and  let  the  speech  just  concluded 
by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  show  whether  or 
not  he  was  justified  in  his  distrust. 

The  senator  put  language  in  the  president’s  mouth 
which  Mr.  H.  would  here  undertake  to  deny:  not  that 
he  appealed  here  as  the  champion  of  the  president — 
he  claimed  no  such  position.  He  only  defended  the 
right:  and,  personally,  he  would  prefer  doing  it  in 
behalf  of  the  humblest  man  in  the  country  than  of 
the  greatest.  But  he  would  here  deny  for  the  presi- 
dent what  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  imputed 
to  nim.  If  the  statement  of  the  senator  was  true, 
and  the  president  meant  what  the  senator  understood 
him  to  mean,  then  he  was  an  infamous  man.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  told  the  senate 
that,  in  the  message,  there  were  here  and  there  in 
various  parts  of  it,  “stickings  in,  parenthetically,  to 
gratify  the  uitraisms  ot  the  country,”  but  which  he 
never  meant  to  carry  out.  The  meaning  of  this 
could  only  be  that  the  president,  in  these  “stickings 
in,”  employed  false  and  hollow  words  to  hide  his 
real  motives  and  purposes.  What  was  this  but  wil- 
fully deceiving  ihe  country?  If  this  was  true  it  must 
soon  corne  to  light;  and  then  what  must  be  his  fate 
but  disgrace?  The  story  of  his  infamy  would  be  cir- 
culated from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
his  perfidious  course  would  sink  him  in  ari  infamy  so 
profound,  in  a damnation  so  deep,  that  the  hand  of 
resurrection  could  never  reach  him.  A traitor  to  his 
country  so  superlatively  base  need  hope  for  neither 
forgiveness  from  God  nor  mercy  from  man.  Mr.  H. 
cared  not  if  (tie  senator  from  North  Carolina  was 
charged  with  missives  from  Hie  president;  or  whe- 
ther (as  he  should  suspect  from  the  dogmatical  style 
Mr.  H.  sometimes  displayed  here)  he  made  these  as- 
sertions “on  his  own  responsibility.” 

Mr.  Mangum,  here  cailed  Mr.  H.  to  order. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  immediately  apologized,  saying 
that,  if  he  had  used  language  that  was  disrespectful 
to  the  senator,  it  had  not  been  his  intention.  He 
would  not,  knowingly,  forget  for  a moment  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  body  and  what  he  owed  to  himself. 
He  would  endeavor  to  reply  in  the  spirit  which  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  so  repeuiedly  professed, 
declaring  that  lie  meant  noihing  personal  while  he 
ustd  the  plainest  language. 

The  senator  had  told  them  that  the  country  had 
been  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other  for  the  sake 
ol  “putting  small  men  into  large  offices.”  Mr.  H. 
had  seen  such  things  betore  lo-Jay.  “Small  men  in 
large  offices!”  And  the  country  agitated  for  an  end 
like  this!  Mr.  H.  had  seen  small  men  in  large  offi- 
ces. There  was  an  old  proverb  which  said  that 
men  who  lived  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones:  it  was  true  to  the  letter.  Mr.  H.  might  turn 


on  the  senator  and  replv  that  he  had  far  rather  be  a 
small  man  seeking  a large  office,  than  be  a supple 
servient  tool,  bending  before  the  footstool  of  power, 
and  considering  it  honor  enough  to  run  from  the  back 
stairs  of  the  palace  on  errands  to  win  the  favor  of  a 
great  man. 

Mr.  H.  would  be  the  last  to  show  to  Europe  such 
a spectacle  as  the  relinquishment  of  all  Oregon  north 
of  49°,  and  the  acceptance  of  a fine  commercial 
treaty  with  the  bonus  of  free  trade.  — Free  trade,  Mr. 
H.  said,  he  dearly  loved,  but  it  never  should  be 
bought  by  him  with  the  territory. 

It  was  outrageous  in  any — and  in  a western  demo- 
crat it  would  be  treason.  He  did  not  speak  for  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Union;  but  for  bis  own  he  could 
speak;  and  this  was  its  sentiment.  Free  trade — with 
the  surrender  of  Vancouver’s  Island  and  the  harbor 
of  Nootka — (and  be  it  remembered  Britain  had  ne- 
ver offered  to  make  this  a free  port — she  understood 
its  value  too  well) — what  did  it  amount  to?  Who 
did  not  know  that  the  opening  of  her  ports  was 
forced  from  the  British  government  by  the  frantic 
cries  of  starving  millions?  And  that  the  haughty 
aristocracy  were  compelled  to  submit  to  it  to  save 
their  lives  from  the  avenging  knife  of  the  assassin 
and  their  palaces  from  the  torch?  But  it  was  told 
we  must  put  Oregon  and  the  tariff  together;  that  the 
west  was  to  have  a market,  a vast  market  for  their 
breadstuff's  and  pork  and  beef.  Was  she?  True  it 
is,  (said  Mr.  H.,)  we  in  the  west  are  born  in  the 
woods,  but  there  are  some  among  us  who  know  a 
little,  and,  among  other  things,  know  that,  long  be- 
fore our  supplies  could  reach  the  British  market,  the 
granaries  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  would  have  been  poured  into  it  to 
overflowing. 

In  conclusion,  for  he  vvould  not  longer  detain  the 
senate,  he  could  only  say  of  the  whole  tone  and 
meaning  of  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  that,  if  it  spoke  the  language  and  breathed 
the  feelings  and  purposes  of  Janies  K.  Polk,  he  had 
ulterel  words  of  falsehood  and  spoken  with  the 
tongue  of  a serpent. 

Mr.  JlUen,  rose  to  speak;  but 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  senate  adjourned  till 
the  9th. 

March  9.  Mr.  Colquitt , arose  and  expressed  re- 
marks putting  his  brand  upon  the  unnamed  author  of 
an  article  which  had  appeared  in  the  Times,  (late 
U.  S.  Journal,)  a print  published  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  spoke  in  confirmation  of  Mr.  C.’s 
words. 

The  Oregon  debate,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  arose  and  spoke  in  argument 
against  the  fact  of  tiie  American  title  to  the  whole 
of  that  territory  being  clear  and  unquestionable. — 
Before  he  bad  concluded,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  10.  The  President  laid  before  the  senate 
a communication  from  the  treasurer  ot  the  United 
Slates  transmitting  the  annual  accounts  of  the  post 
office  department.  Also,  a communication  from  the 
postmaster  general  relative  to  the  contract  for  carry- 
ing the  mails  to  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Pearce,  presented  a memorial,  adopted  by  a 
public  meeting,  composed  of  both  political  parties, 
in  Queen  Anne’s  county,  Md.,  in  reference  to  the 
Oregon  question,  and  in  lavor  of  “arbitration”  or 
“negotiation  and  comprc tnise.”  Mr.  P.  introduced 
the  memorial  with  some  sensible  and  pertinent  re- 
marks, and  bore  testimony  to  the  high  character  and 
intelligence  of  the  memorialists.  He  also  showed 
that  arbitration  had  been  resorted  to  three  several 
times,  in  reference  to  territorial  rights. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  denied  that  any  question  of  title  had 
been  submitted  to  arbitration.  It  was  a mere  geogra- 
phical line. 

Mr.  Semple,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  to  remodel 
the  consular  establishment  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  D\x,  from  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
reported  a bill  making  a change  in  the  pay  depart- 
ment of  the  army. 

Oregon — On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson , of  Md.,  the 
senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  Oregon  debate  was  re- 
sumed. 

Mr.  Evans,  resumed  and  concluded  his  speech 
against  the  extreme  claim  which  has  been  set  up  to 
liie  whole  of  the  Oregon  territory,  and  in  defence  of 
our  title  up  to  49°,  as  derived  from  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  E.  said,  in  conclusion  of  his  sub 
ject,  Oi a l he  had  not  made  up  his  mind  for  what 
lorm  of  notice  he  should  vote,  or  whether  he  should 
vole  for  any.  He  intended,  however,  to  vote  against 
all  questions  which  declared  that  our  title  was  clear 
and  unquestionable,  and  which  iiuimated  that  there 
should  be  no  compromise  of  the  question.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  would  be  best  to  make  Oregon  an  in- 
dependent nation,  and  to  sustain  the  country  with  an 
independent  form  of  government. 


Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md  , obtained  the  floor. 

The  senate  then  went  into  executive  session, 

And  soon  after  adjourned. 

March  11.  Mr.  Benton,  presented  a memorial 
from  army  lieutenants  acting  as  regimental  adjutants 
praying  an  additional  ration. 

Mr.  Webster,  presented  a petition  from  certain  ci- 
tizens of  New  York  praying  that  the  treaty  with  the 
the  Seneca  Indians  may  be  abrogated. 

After  a short  discussion  on  the  bill  for  granting 
public  lands  to  Michigan  for  internal  improvements, 
which  was  opposed  by  Mr  Niles,  as  unconstitution- 
al, and  advocated  by  Mr.  Cass,  and  for  which  Mr. 
Yulee  offered  an  amendment, 

The  Oregon  debate,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  exclusive 
claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Breese, 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  5.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  reported 
amendments  to  the  sub  treasury  bdl  from  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Ramsay,  reported  a bill  for  the  construction  of 
a fortification  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gennessee  river. 

Mr.  McKay,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  reported  a bill  for  the  support  of  the  post  of- 
fice department  for  1846-7. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  S,  Carolina,  reported  a bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a government  asylum  for  invalid 
soldiers  and  seamen. 

A bill  was  also  reported  from  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs  to  test  certain  experiments  of  G.  N. 
Taylor. 

The  house  on  motion  of  Mr.  McKay,  went  into 
committee  of  the  wliole. 

Mr.  Hudson,  continued  and  closed  a speech  upon 
the  merits  of  the  grain  trade  as  Bearing  upon  our 
own  and  the  English  tariff.  The  speech  proved  very 
conclusively  from  tables  giving  the  averages  of  the 
price  of  grain  in  the  grain  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  Slates  for  fourteen  years,  that  the  pri- 
ces of  grain  had  been  cheaper  in  Europe,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  than  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  H.’s  speech  was  full  of  facts 
and  figures,  and  respectful  to  all. 

Mr.  Pettit,  said  that  he  held  the  gentleman’s  argu- 
ment in  perfect  contempt,  and  after  this  he  proceed- 
ed to  reply  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Payne,  of  Alaba- 
ma, who  had  argued  upon  this  bill  that  there  was  no 
power  in  congress  under  the  constitution  to  regulate 
any  but  external  commerce.  Mr.  P.  quoted  the  con- 
stitution to  prove  that  the  position  was  wrong,  and 
after  speaking  his  hour  the  committee  rose  and  the 
house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  6.  James  McDowell,  elected  from 
Virginia,  vice  Win.  Taylor,  deceased,  appeared, 
qualified,  and  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  Dobbin,  submitted  a resolution  to  pay  Isaac  G. 
Farlee,  a contestant  of  the  seat  of  hon.  John  Runic, 
the  pay  and  mileage  of  a member  of  this  house  for 
the  time  included  between  December  1,  1845,  to 
March  4,  1846,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Schenck,  moved  to  amend  by  granting  pay  also 
to  J.  M.  Botts,  while  contesting  the  seat  of  John  W. 
Jones.  Ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Culver,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  J.  G.  Farlee 
had  voted  himself  against  such  a grant  to  J.  M. 
Botts. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Dobbin  was  then  passed  by 
105  yeas  to  46  nays. 

Mr.  Schenck,  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  so  as  to 
introduce  a similar  resolution  in  favor  of  J.  M.  Botts. 
Motion  negatived  by  62  yeas,  110  nays. 

After  progressing  with  private  bills,  the  house  ad- 
journed till  Monday. 

Monday,  March  9. — Alabama  memorial.  Mr. 
Payne,  presented  a memorial  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Alabama,  praying  the  establishment  of 
a national  armory  at  Tuscaloosa,  in  said  state.  Re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  military  affairs.  . 

Mr.  Dargan,  presented  sundry  memoiials  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Alabama — 

Asking  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public 
lands  in  that  state.  Referred  to  the  committee  on 
public  lands. 

Asking  the  extension  of  the  pre-emption  laws. — 
Referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands. 

Asking  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of 
Mobile  bay.  Referred  to  the  committee  on  com- 
merce. 

Ohio  memorials.  Mr.  McDowell,  of  Ohio,  present- 
ed certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
asking  an  appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a 
canal  around  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  In- 
diana side.  Referred  to  the  committe  on  commerce. 
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Madison  papers.  Mr.  Druingoole,  from  the  select 
committee,  on  leave,  reported  a bill  to  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  the  manuscript  papers  of  the 
late  James  Madison,  formerly  President  of  the  United 
States.  Read  and  committed. 

The  bill  proposes  to  pay  Mrs.  Madison  $25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  all  the  unpublished  manuscript 
papers  of  Mr.  Madison  in  her  possession,  upon  her 
delivering  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  state  and 
conveying  title  thereto  to  the  United  States,  and  de- 
scribing the  said  papers  in  the  conveyance. 

National  Reformers.  Mr.  Herrick,  presented  the 
memorial  of  the  National  Reform  Association  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  H.  in  otfering  the  memorial,  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  the  memorial  was  sent  from 
the  city  of  New  York;  that  it  related  to  the  public 
lands;  that  it  was  a question  that  had  excited  of  late 
much  attention,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  memorial 
was  clear;  that  some  action  relative  to  this  great  in 
heritance  was  indispensable;  that  speculators  were 
now  abroad,  and  the  time  not  distant  when  the  lands 
would  be  engrosse.d,  unless  speedy  action  be  hail. — 
The  memorialists  desire  that  the  public  lands  be 
held,  as  they  now  are,  by  the  whole  people;  and  that 
any  person  who  has  no  lands  be  allowed  to  take  and 
use  a small  quantity,  and  possess  the  right  to  sell  at 
any  time  his  improvements;  but,  in  no  instance,  to 
sell  to  any  person  possessing  any  other  land,  and 
thereby  creating  a great  landed  aristocracy. 

Mr.  H.  moved  that  the  memorial  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  and  that  it  be 
printed. 

The  question  was  divided,  and  the  reference  was 
carried  without  opposition.  On  the  question  to  print, 
there  were  50  in  the  affirmative  and  56  in  the  nega- 
tive. No  quorum.  On  a new  count,  there  was  in 
favor  of  printing  53,  against  it  76.  So  the  house  re- 
fused to  print  the  memorial. 

River' and  harbor  bill.  Mr.  Ttbbatts,  moved  thatlhe 
house  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union.  The  motion  prevailed.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  lay  aside  the  river  and  harbor  bill  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  establishing 
a territorial  government  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Stanton,  of  Tenn.,  who  was  entitled  to  the 
floor,  declined  to  yield  it,  and  the  merits  of  the  river 
and  haroor  bill  were  discussed  by  Mr.  S , who  aim- 
ed to  occupy  a position  somewhere  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  offered  an  amendment  of 
$500,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  ri- 
ver. He  argued,  in  defence  of  this  amendment  that 
if  it  was  constitutional  to  appropriate  money  for  the 
Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  it  was  also 
constitutional  to  appropriate  money  for  the  feeders 
of  the  Mississippi,  or  of  any  of  the  large  rivers. 

Mr.  Thomasson,  of  Ky.,  closed  the  discussion  for 
the  day  in  an  earnest  speech  in  defence  of  the  bill 
and  of  all  works  of  internal  improvements.  He  was 
severe  upon  Mr.  Payne,  of  Alabama,  lor  remarks 
made  by  him  upon  certain  slates  charged  wifi  swind- 
ling, arid  at  the  same  time  with  defending  these 
works  for  internal  improvement.  [Mr.  Payne  dis- 
claimed being  personal,]  and  Mr.  Thomasson  closed 
with  a defence  of  the  contemplated  improvements 
in  the  Portland  and  Louisville  canal,  either  by  en- 
larging the  one  now  in  use  or  making  a new  canal. 

Mr.  Farrin,  of  Ohio,  obtained  the  floor  and  the 
committee  rose. 

Distribution  of  land.  Mr.  McConnell,  then  said  he 
rose  to  a privileged  question.  Some  lime  since  lie  iiad 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  for  leave  to  in- 
troduce a bill  to  provide  a home  for  every  man, 
maid,  widow,  boy,  and  girl  in  the  United  Slates;  and 
he  now  asked  leave  to  introduce  that  bill. 

No  objection  being  made,  he  introduced  his  bill, 
the  title  of  which  is  “A  bill  to  grant  to  the  head  ol 
a family,  man,  maid,  or  widow,  a homestead  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  public  land.” 
The  bill  was  read  the  first  and  second  time,  under 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  rules. 

Mr.  Gordon,  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble. 

Mr.  McConnell.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  No  laying  my 
bill  on  the  table.  Mr.  McC.  then  moved  that  the 
bill  be  committed;  on  which,  Mr.  Gordon  not  press- 
ing the  motion  to  lie,  the  bill  was  committed. 

The  bouse  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  10. — Rivers  and  harbors.  Mr. 
Wentworth,  offered  a resolution  to  close  the  debate 
upon  ttie  river  and  harbor  bill  on  Tuesday  of  next 
week.  Adopted  by  a vote  of  106  to  66. 

Mr.  Henley,  of  Indiana,  moved  the  printing  of 
thirty-five  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  report  ol  lhe 
commissioner  on  patents,  without  the  list  of  patents, 
and  7,000  extra  copies  with  the  list.  Agreed  to, 
yeas  143,  nays  36. 


River  end  harbor  bill.  The  house  went  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Farrin,  of  Ohio,  continued  the  debate  upon 
the  bill,  and  contended  that  there  was  power  in  the 
constitution  to  make  appropriations  for  works  of  in- 
ternal improvement. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  N.  York,  next  spoke  in  opposition 
to  works  of  internal  improvement.  When  lie  con- 
cluded, the  floor  was  given  to 

Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tenn.,  when  the  committee  rose. 

Mr.  Henley,  moved  that  when  the  house  adjourn  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  11  o’clock.  Agreed  to. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  11.  The  house  without  a 
quorum  went  into  committee  ot  the  whole. 

River  and  and  harbor  bill.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
was  called  to  the  chair  and  the  debate  was  continu- 
ed. 

Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tenn.,  addressed  the  house  in  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Rliett,  of  Souili  Carolina,  and  some  other 
members,  upon  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  followed  in  opposition  to 
the  hill  and  against  a latitudinarian  construction  of 
the  constitution.  If  the  internal  improvement  sys 
tem  was  to  be  engrafted  upon  the  general  government, 
lie,  for  one,  would  infinitely  prefer  the  system  of 
distribution,  as  supported  by  Mr.  Clay  and  nis  adhe- 
rents. 

Mr.  Root,  of  Ohio,  defended  the  bill. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  denied  the  constitution- 
al power  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers. 

Mr.  G.  TF.  Jones,  of  Tenn.,  next  obtained  the  floor 
and  proceeded  to  make  a long  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitulion  in  which  instrument,  he  said,  lie  could  find 
nothing  which  would  enable  him  to  vole  for  the  bill 
now  before  the  house,  or  any  of  the  amendments 
which  had  been  proposed.  He  said  he  might  be  call- 
ed straight  laced,  but  there  was  not  one  single  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  was  authorized  by  the  con- 
stitution. 


Tne  floor  was  given  to  Mr.  Constable,  of  Md.,  and 
the  committe  rose  and  house  adjourned. 


THOS.  STOCKTON,  GOV.  OF  DELAWARE. 


From  the  Delaware  Journal,  of  March  3. 

It  becomes  our  melancholy  duty  to  record  the 
death  of  the  Governor  of  Delaware,  Major  Thomas 
Stockton,  who  suddenly  expired  last  evening,  whilst 
sitting  in  a chair  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  ol  the 
Orphans’  Court.  His  health  lias  been  invariably 
good;  we  saw  film  in  our  city  but  a few  days  since: 
and  it  may  be  supposed  the  sad  news  W'as  as  unex- 
pected, as  it  will  be  deeply  regretted.  It  is  useless 
to  attempt  to  eulogize  his  character;  noble,  gener 
ous,  and  high-minded,  lie  won  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  ail  who  knew  him;  brave,  patriotic,  and  gallant, 
he  early  enlisted  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a soldier,  who  knew  no  dan- 
ger when  battling  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  liber- 
ty. Elected  by  the  free  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  the  first  place  in  the  commonwealth,  tie 
has  nobly  discharged  his  duty,  and  conferred  dignity 
and  honor  upon  the  office. 

At  this  time,  whilst  mourning  for  the  dead,  it  may 
be,  well  to  recall  part  of  the  eventful  history  of  that 
man,  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  memories  of 
Kiikwood  and  Haslet,  and  whose  gallant  deeds  are 
recorded  upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  native  state. 

“In  the  year  of  1812,  Thomas  Stockton  applied  for 
and  received  his  commission  as  a caplain  in  the 
army  of  the  United  Slates.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
veteran  of  the  revolution;  and  the  first  peal  of  the 
trumpet  which  aroused  the  old  soldier,  had  already 
sent  the  son  to  the  field.  At  the  very  time — in  fact, 
almost  at  the  very  moment — when  the  old  general 
was  in  arms  to  repel  t he  British  from  Elkton,  the 
young  captain,  through  blood  and  fire,  and  the  wreck 
of  exploding  magazines,  was  leading  his  men  over 
the  ra  nparts  of  Fort  George. 

“When  the  war  was  declared  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  (18lh  of  June,]  Thomas  Stockton,  then  just 
entering  Ins  thirty-second  year,  was,  and  had  been 
for  two  or  three  years,  prothonotary  of  the  court  ol 
Common  Fleas  of  New  Castle  county.  The  office 
was  then  a lucrative  one;  at  all  events,  the  emolu- 
ments exceeded  the  pay  of  a captain  in  the  army,  at 
the  time;  and  he  was  a married  man,  with  a young 
family  springing  up  around  him.  He  did  not  stop  to 
weigh  the  value  of  his  office  or  the  peace  and  com- 
fort of  his  own  happy  home.  He  immediately  re 
signed  his  office,  and  exchanged  it  for  a captain’s 
commission.  He  bade  adieu  to  his  home  and  family, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  labors  and  suffer 
ings  of  a soldier.  He  was  assigned  to  the  third  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  under  Col.  Macomb,  and  ordered 
to  recruit  his  own  company,  which  llie  immediately 
proceeded  to  do.  He  recruited  chiefly  in  Delaware 
and  New  Jersey,  until  his  company  numbered  74 


men  in  all;  when  m February,  18!3,  lie  was  ordered 
to  unite  his  company  with  the  three  companies  of 
Captains  Hindman,  Nicholas,  and  Biddle,  at  Phila- 
delphia, all  under  marching  orders  for  the  Canadian 
frontier,  the  seat  of  war.  This  detachment,  which, 
on  the  march,  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
fifth  company,  under  Captain  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey, 
was  marched  to  the  frontier  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  Colonel  (now  Major-General)  Scott;  who  at 
that  early  period,  contracted  a friendship  for  Capt.. 
Stockton,  which  he  still  retains. 

“Tile  march,  at  a bad  season,  and  over  bid  roads, 
proved  a very  harrassing  one,  both  to  officers  and 
soldiers,  neither  of  whom  were  in  a condition,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  it,  to  regard  the  prospect 
of  a long  march  of  hundreds  of  miles,  through  a 
country  of  which  portions  were  still  almost  a wil- 
derness, with  any  particular  satisfaction. 

“The  circumstances  of  the  government  were  em- 
barrassing— the  war  was  in  its  commencement,  and 
the  military  department  of  government  was  very 
badly  organized,  and  still  worse  administered.  There 
was  no  paymaster  attached  to  Scott’s  company;  and, 
in  consequence,  neither  soldiers  nor  officers  had  re- 
ceived pay  lor  several  months.  The  soldiers  were 
destitute  of  money,  aud  were  unabie  to  procure  the 
various  comforts  and  luxuries,  scarce  even  the  ne- 
cessaries, of  life.  Their  dissatisfaction  soon  led  to  a 
slate  of  things  w hich  might  have  ended  in  the  most 
serious  consequences,  but  which,  in  the  result,  only 
exhibited  in  striking  colors,  the  Ihorougb  discipline 
which  Capt.  Slocklon  had  established  in  his  com- 
pany, although  so  recently  formed,  and  the  perfect 
confidence  which  his  men  reposed  in  him, — 1 might 
say  the  affection  with  which  the)  regarded  him.  The 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  became  a mu  icons  one,  and 
at  Greeribush,  New  York,  a large  maj  u’ity  of  the 
battalion  united  in  framing  and  signing  (in  way  of  a 
round  rabbin  ) an  address  to  Col.  Scott,  in  which  they 
stated  their  grievances,  and  declared  their  determi- 
nation to  march  no  further  until  their  claims  on  the 
government  were  satisfied.  Upon  l ft  is  rouml-robbin 
were  found  the  names  of  soldiers  belonging  to  every 
company,  except  Stockton's.  Not  a man  of  his  com- 
pany had  signed  it;  not  one  of  them  had  yet  breath- 
ed a murmur  of  complaint:  not  one  of  them  was 
willing,  by  such  an  act  of  insubordination,  to  disho- 
nor a captain  upon  whom  each  looked  as  his  best 
friend.  Their  fidelity  was  not  less  honorable  to 
them  than  to  their  commander;  nor  was  it  over-look- 
ed. The  mutinous  spirit  was  easily  quelled  by  the 
gallant  Scott;  and  when  this  was  effected,  and  the 
troops  again  on  the  march,  the  caplains  of  the  other 
companies  united  in  requesting  Col.  Scott  to  pay 
Capt.  Stockton’s  men  llieir  arrears,  as  a reward  for 
their  good  conduct,  and  not  to  pay  their  own  men, 
by  way  ol  punishment  for  their  bad  behaviour. — 
They  were,  however,  all  paid. 

“The  battalion  marched  to  Oswego;  and  thence 
proceeded  in  batteaux  along  the  shores  of  lake  On- 
tario, to  Fort  Niagara,  on  Niagara  river,  just  at  its 
outlet  on  lake  Ontario,  and  almost  immediately  op- 
posite the  strong  British  po-t  of  Fort  George,  then 
garrisoned  by  a force  of  300  men — British  soldiers. 
Canadian  militia,  and  Indians — under  Gen.  Vincent. 

“The  troops  under  Scott  remained  at  Fort  Niaga- 
ra for  about  ten  days,  recruiting  the  strength  ex- 
hausted by  their  long  march,  and  waiting  for  the 
forces  under  General  Dearborn,  and  Commodore 
Chauncey’s  squadron,  in  which  they  arrived  On  the 
27th  of  May,  by  a combined  effort  of  tbe  naval  and 
military  forces,  an  atta.  k was  made  upon  Fort 
George,  and  it  was  taken  by  storm.  The  military 
forces  were  obliged  to  land  on  the  rocky  beach  of 
Ontario,  ataspottwo  miles  distant  from  Fort  George, 
called  Two-mile  creek,  where  was  a British  battery 
that  commanded  the  landing.  This  battery  was  si- 
lenced by  the  fiie  from  some  of  Chauncey’s  schoon- 
ers, which  advanced  lor  that  purpose;  and  immedi- 
ately Col.  Scott,  with  ins  five  companies,  backed  by 
a battalion  of  rifles,  under  Major  Forsyth,  601)  men 
in  ail,  and  followed  oy  Boyd’s  and  Winder’s  brigades, 
in  support,  dashed  up  to  the  landing  in  their  bat- 
teaux, holding  each  from  thirty  to  forty  men.  The 
landing  of  these  troops  was  one  of  the  most  perilous 
achievements  of  the  war.  The  British  battery  was, 
indeed,  silenced;  but  tile  moment  the  batteaux  ar- 
rived within  gun-shot  of  the  landing,  a tremendous 
fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon  them  from  fifteen 
hundred  British  soldiers,  Canadians,  and  Indians, 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  in  a piece  of  woods, 
which  skirted  the  lake  and  concealed  them  from 
view.  The  fire  was  incessant;  the  water  was  actu- 
ally lashed  into  foam  by  the  bullets;  and  the  officers 
of  the  schooners,  looking  on  at  a distance,  com- 
pared the  effect  to  that  ol  a violent  hail-storm  falling 
on  the  lake,  and  declared  that  lor  a time,  it  inter- 
cepted their  view  of  the  boats,  and  led  them  to  fear 
that  not  a mail  in  the  batteaux  could  escape  with 
life. 
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storm  oi' bullets,  winded  wiih  wounds  an  i ocath,  the 
American  troops  pushed  on,  our  Delaware  captain 
striving  to  get  the  lead;  until  suddenly,  when  his 
boat  was  within  a few  fathoms  of  the  shore,  it 
grounded  upon  a rock  ami  stuck  fast.  Thirteen  ol 
the  crew  were  already  killed  or  badly  wounde<  . To 
remain  in  the  boa*  would  have  been  death  to  all, — 
for  it  was  the  very  focus  of  the  British  fire, — and, 
what  appeared,  perhaps,  worse  to  the  brave  Stockton 
and  his  gallant  men,  it  would  have  deprived  them  ol 
the  honor  of  being  among  the  first  to  land.  Stock- 
ton  sprang  up  and  ordered  his  men  to  jump  over- 
board anil  wade  to  the  shore.  As  he  rose  to  lead 
them,  his  sword  was  struck  out  of  his  hand  by  a 
bullet,  and  sank  in  the  lake.  He  snatched  up  an- 
other sword  from  the  side  of  a dead  sergeant  ijing 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  immediately  leaped 
into  the  lake,  and  made  for  the  shore,  his  men — all 
at  least  who  were  not  disabled — following  him.  He 
charged  with  them  through  the  water,  which  was 
up  to  his  middle;  formed  the  remains  of  his  company 
on  the  beach,  with  the  other  companies,  now'  landed; 
and  was  immediately  ready  to  obey  Scott’s  daring 
order  to  the  men  of  Ins  command,  to  charge  up  the 
bank,  and  dislodge  the  enemy,  more  Ilian  double  their 
number,  from  the  wood.  The  British  retreated,  and 
fell  back  upon,  and  behind  the  fort;  where,  strongly 
reinforced  ny  the  garrison,  they  again  Termed  into 
line,  as  if  determined  to  risk  a battle.  But  the 
Americans  were  also  reinforced  by  the  landing  of  the 
supporting  brigade-;  and  they  were  wheeled  into 
column  and  ordered  to  charge.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, refused  the  engagement  and  rapidly  retired;  as 
did  those  who  were  in  charge  of  the  Fort.  But  be- 
fore abandoning  the  latter,  they  set  fire  to  the  bar- 
racks, and  laid  trains  with  lighted  fuses  to  the  maga- 
zines, with  the  hope  of  blowing  up  the  Americans, 
as  they  entered  to  lake  possession  of  the  fort.  The 
duly  of  taking  possession  was  assigned  to  Captains 
Hindman  and  Stockton.  As  they  approached  the 
fort,  one  of  the  magazines  blew  up,  destroy  ing  seve- 
ral of  ibe  British  as  they  retreated  from  the  fort,  but 
not  injuring  any  of  the  Americans.  But  as  the  dan- 
ger from  other  explosions  was  obvious  and  imminent 
Stockton  volunteered,  or  gallantly  obeyed  his  com- 
mander's order,  to  enter  the  fort  and  remove  the 
ratnatning  luses;  and  this  perilous  duty  he  imme- 
diately performed,  assisted  by  Capt.  Hindman  and 
one  of  his  own  men,  Joshua  Allen,  a brave  sol- 
dier, who  is  still  alive,  and  whose  testimony  as  to 
this  and  other  matters  affecting  his  old  commander 
lias  been  given.  This  heroic  achievement  is  men- 
tioned in  the  terms  of  praise  which  it  merits,  by 
Gen.  Scott,  an  immediate  witness — in  fact  the  com- 
mander of  the  advance,  by  u tiom  the  battle  of  Furl 
George  was  really  fought  and  won.” 


BRITISH  CORN  LAWS. 


From  an  early  period,  certainly  as  far  back  as 
Henry  V 1.,  the  principle  of  protection  to  home  grown 
corn,  has  been  maintained  by  the  laws  of  England. 
The  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  imported  corn  is  by  no 
means  a modern  or  recent  contrivance.  In  the  reign 
of  James  1.,  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  w'as 
prohibited,  when  the  price  in  the  English  market 
was  below  32s.  per  quarter;  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  when  the  commerce  of  England  became 
more  extended,  it  seems  a complete  sliding  scale  was 
established,  the  duty  on  foreign  wheat  being  16s., 
when  the  price  here  was  53s.  per  quarter,  or  under; 
8s.  when  between  53s.  and  80-.;  ami  when  above  the 
last  price  all  imports  to  be  allowed  free.  The  same 
line  of  policy  may  be  traced  pervading  the  whole  of 
the  succeeding  changes  in  the  laws  until  1773,  w hen 
they  assumed  a more  constant  and  regular  stiape. — 
The  fir-t  act  for  regulating  the  i ales  ol  duty  was  13th 
George  111.,  c.  48.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
act,  the  statutes  or  orders  in  council  on  the  subject, 
were  rattier  dictated  by  circumstances,  such  as  pros- 
perous and  deficient  harvests,  than  any  intelligible 
and  settled  principles.  Usually,  a greater  quantity 
ol  corn  was  grown  than  was  required  /or  home  con- 
sumption. When  there  was  a scarcity,  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  grain  was  prohibited,  and  even 
bounties  offered  for  importations  Irom  abroad.  When, 
on  the  oilier  hand,  tiiere  was  a glut  in  the  country, 
bounties  were  re-otfered  for  its  exportation.  By  the 
act  of  43  George.  J 11.,  the  duty  was  24s.  3J.  when 
wheat  was  under  50s.  per  quarter,  arid  when  the 
price  was  at  or  above  54s.  the  duly  was  6J.  These 
rales  seemed  to  have  been  fixed  with  a view  of  keep- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  as  nearly  as  possible  at  5Us. 
perquaitcr — w liich,  regarding  the  greater  value  of 
money  in  those  days,  would  probably  be  about  equal 
to  65s.  the  quarter  at  the  present  lime.  Sliortiv  al- 
ter the  commencement  of  the  last  great  war,  the 
pivot  V,  as  raised,  and  when  the  price  was  below  63-. 


falling  to  7gd.  when  the  pint  reached  66-  I 1 : 
duties  were  advanced  soon  afterwards,  ami  in  1615 
Mr.  Robinson  succeeded  in  passing  an  act  absolute- 
ly prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  un- 
til the  price  in  our  marke.ts  hail  been,  for  three  con- 
secutive months,  above  SOs.  per  quarter.  Another 
law  was  passed  in  1S22,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  foreign  wheat  when  the  prices  were  at  or  under 
70s.  per  quarter,  admit!  ing  it  w hen  lie  I ween  70s.  and 
80s.  at  a duty  of  12-.;  u lien  between  80s.  and  85-. 
at  a duty  of  5s.;  arid  when  above,  85s.  at  a duly  of  1-. 
Tills  law,  however,  never  came  into  effect,  as  it  was 
provided  that  its  operation  should  be  delayed  until 
wheat  rose  above  80s  per  quarter,  which  did  not  oc- 
eur  before  anotiier  took  place.  Early  in  1827  Mr 
Canning  brought  forward  a series  of  resolutions  fo. 
the  purpose  of  forming  them  into  a corn  law.  He 
proposed  a sliding  scale  nearly  similar  to  one  afler- 
watds  carried  by  the  Wellington  cabinet,  and  which 
remained  in  force  until  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  bill  in  1842, 
which  now  regulates  the  admission  of  foreign  coin. 

The-itifluence  of  a modification  of  the  British  corn 
laws,  according  to  the  project  suggested  by  Mr.  Peel 
in  his  late  expose  to  parliament,  would  not  be  so 
sensibly  felt  in  the  United  Slates,  as  wheal  growers 
have  been  induced  to  suppose.  Repealing  tiiis  fact 
over  and  over,  has  made  but  little  impression  upon 
the  public.  Agriculturists  were  told  ten  times  to 
once,  to  the  contrary,  that  all  that  was  wanting  was 
“free  trade”  and  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  Well, 
Mr.  Peel  announces  in  parliament  ttiat  his  modifica- 
tion will  lake  effect  so  soon  as  parliament  sti a 1 1 affirm 
his  project,  and  that  tiiere  is  said  now  to  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  w hat  effect  has  this  announcement  upon 
our  flour  market?  Have  prices  bounded  upwards? 
Is  there  a sudden  demand  for  onr  flour,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  reduction  of  dutie-? 

On  the  contrary,  if  there  has  been  any  change 
produced  by  the  assurances  thus  given,  flour  has  re- 
ceded in  price,  and  the  market  is  heavier  than  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Cambria  with  the  intelligence. 

And  this  too,  notwithstanding  the  admitte  I scar- 
city of  grain  tiiis  year,  in  all  ttie  grain  growing  coun- 
tries of  Europe, — and  notwithstanding  that  large 
orders  for  rye,  barley,  and  cheap  grain  for  continen- 
tal ports  are  now  in  England. 

It  is  seldom  that  superior  qualities  of  wheat  can- 
not be  shipped  front  Dazitie  at  75  to  80  cents  per 
bushel,  the  treight  on  wtiich  to  England  would  not 
be  over  half  what  would  have  to  he  paid  on  wheal 
from  the  United  States.  From  Odessa  and  oilier 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  can  generally  be  had 
at  from  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel. 

Whilst  the  price  of  wheat  declined  in  our  ports, 
on  the  announcement  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  policy  in 
relation  to  duties  upon  grain, — and  the  demand  sub 
sided, — on  the  contrary,  at  Hamburg,  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  Odessa,  and  indeed  all  the  ports  of  the 
continent  that  we  have  heard  from,  the  price  of 
grain  advanced  on  receiving  the  same  intelligence. 
At  Rotterdam,  for  instance,  w heat  advanced  full  two 
shillings  sterling  per  quarter, — at  Antwerp,  three 
shillings. 

Why  is  this?  For  the  best  reason  in  the  world. — 
If  to  the  price  that  wheat  at  this  time  commands  in 
this  country,  be  added  freight,  insurance,  and  char- 
ges to  England,  and  then  add  the  duty  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  proposes  still  to  exact,  and  it  amounts 
to  more  than  can  now  be  obtained  for  the  article 
there.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  continent,  costand 
charges  enable  them  to  realize  a profit. 

Lord  Ashburton,  in  a late  speech  on  trie  corn  law 
question,  declared  that  Great  Britain  could  not  ex- 
pect supplies  of  grain  Irom  the  United  States;  amt 
“we  could  not  have  a better  proof  of  this,”  said  his 
lordship,  “than  the  fact  that  at  tiiis  moment  Ameri- 
can corn  could  come  here,  through  Canada,  at  a 
duty  of  four  shillings;  and  yet,  if  the  returns  were 
examined,  it  would  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
foreign  corn  in  England  was  irom  ttie  Baltic,  though 
the  duty  on  corn  from  its  shores  was  fifteen  shillings 
a quatler.  Tiiis  was  entirely  ow  ing  to  ttie  low  price 
of  labor  in  the  north  of  Europe.” 

Indian  corn.  Circumstances  are  propitious  for 
the  introduction  of  tiiis  nutritious  and  cheap  ingre- 
dient for  bread  into  England  and  Ireland,  and  for 
the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  it  is  fervently  to  be 
hoped  that  the  opportunity  may  be  improved.  Let 
tlie  poor  be  provided  with  cheap  wholesome  food, 
if  the  earth  is  susceptible  ol  producing  it.  We  shall 
look  with  some  feeling,  as  well  as  curiosity,  to  sec 
tlie  result  of  Mr.  Foster’s  movement  in  parliament 
upon  the  subject  of  J he  British  government  having 
made  heavy  purchases  of  Indian  corn  for  llietr  army 
arid  navy,  aud  witli  a view  to  the  wants  of  Ireland. 
Whether  government  coming  into  tlie  market  as  a 
buyer  or  seller  to  very  heavy  amount,  may  not  have 
a tendency  to  obstruct  to  even  a still  greater  than 
that  amount,  the  exportation  that  would  have,  taken 


‘tilled  by  i n cel  inn  so  large  and  controlling  a com- 
petitor in  market,  is  a question  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. It  may  he  too  late  to  obviate  t lie  error.  The 
benevolence  of  tlie  purpose  will  hardly  compensate 
for  tlie  suffering  that  may  he  occasioned  by  such  an 
adverse  result.  The  extent  of  the  purchase  made 
on  behalf  of  tlie  government,  we  suspect  has  been 
exaggerated.  Tlie  Nmv  York  IlcraUt,  for  instance, 
-talcs  that  tlie  Barings,  the  house  that  the  British  go- 
vernment have  employed  to  make  their  purchases, 
through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Grinne II,  Minturn  &. 
Co.,  of  New  York,  have  purchased  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  corn  in  tlie  w estern  country,  where  it  remains 
on  storage,  wailing  the  opening  of  navigation  for 
shipment  to  tlie  seaboard.  The  quantity  ordered  by 
tlie  government  is  said  to  be  2,500  U00  bushels. 

The  United  States  will  hardly  feel  the  abstraction 
of  this  quantity,  from  the  immense  product  of  tlie 
article  iri  the  country,  although  finding  a foreign 
market  for  even  that  quantity,  will  make  an  immense 
difference  in  tlie  value  o(  tlie  crop,  to  the  producers. 
The  last  year  was  unfavorable  for  the  production  of 
Indian  corn,  although  favorable  for  all  other  grains. 
Some  of  lite  states,  and  especially  South  and  North 
Carolina,  will  tequire  suppl.es  from  neighboring 
states  for  the  subsistence  of  their  population  and 
stock.  Yet  the  general  product  of  tlie  country  even 
under  these  drawbacks,  amounted  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  FOUR  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  OF  BUSHELS-  Tile 
foreign  demand  fur  ttiree  or  lour  millions  of  bushels 
is  but  one  per  cent,  from  the  corn-cribs  of  tlie  coun- 
try. And  yet,  this  foreign  demand  for  this  one  per 
cent.,  has  had  tlie  i fleet  of  raising  the  value  of  tlie 
article  in  tlie  market  at  least  tw  enty  per  cent,  on  an 
average,  and  in  some  places  thirty  to  forty  per  cent. 
An  advance  of  ten  cents  per  bushel  on  one  fourth  of 
tlie  quantity  of  corn  raised  in  the  country,  w hich 
is  certainly  a moderate  computation  for  what  the 
producers  have  of  ttie  article  loi  sale,  would  amount 

to  TEN  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS. 


'The  capabi.ilies  of  tins  country  fur  producing  In- 
dian corn,  provided  a fair  price  and  steady  demand 
could  be  obtained  for  ttie  article,  would  be  immense. 


DEBATE  IN  THE  FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF 
PEERS. 


ON  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  course  pursued  by  ministers  in 
relation  to  tlie  annexation  of  Texas,  and  in  the  di- 
plomacy in  regard  to  Mexico,  was  broached  in  the 
chamber  of  peers  on  the  12th  of  January,  by  count 
Pelet,  who  maintained  that  ministers  should  have 
aided  the  annexation  of  Texas,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  demands  oi  England  in  opposing  it.  This 
called  up  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  whose  pre- 
vious triumphs  during  the  session  had  already  won 
him  so  many  acclamations.  He  evidently  approach- 
ed this  subject  with  the  utmost  caution,  and  called 
up  his  most  formidable  powers  to  meet  it.  It  was  a 
theme  which  leu  to  the  recollection  of  former  as- 
sociations— popular  attachments  and  popular  aver- 
sions. It  requited  also  an  expanded  view  of  political 
relations.  The  subject  was  full  of  interest.  A 
sketch  of  (lie  discussion  will  show  that  it  compares 
with  l lie  proceedings  in  our  congress  to  advantage. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  course  of  the  ministers  is  in- 
dignantly condemned  not  only  by  Thiers,  the  leader 
oi  tlie  Liberals,  but  also  by  M.  Berryer,  the  great 
orator  of  the  Legitimists.  Tlie  extremes  of  both 
parties  unite  to  remonstrate  against  a policy  so 
humbling  to  France,  so  subservient  to  England. 

M.  Guizot  said — I have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  the  French  government  desired  tlie  independ- 
ence of  Texas,  and  advised  Mexico  to  recognise  it. 
That  independence  was  admitted  by  the  U.  States  in 
1837,  by  France  1838,  and  by  England  in  1840.— 
We  had  concluded  a treaty  of  commerce  with  Texas: 
we  had  interests  intermingled  with  tiers:  and  we  had 
a right  to  advise  tier  to  pursue  what  appeared  to  us 
to  be,  for  her  and  fur  us,  the  best  condition  of  inde- 
pendence. YVe  therefore  recommended  her  to  re- 
main independent.  Not  only  we  were  consistent 
with  our  policy,  but  we  consulted  therein  the  in- 
teiests  of  France,  particularly  in  her  commercial 
relations,  as  hereafter  Tex  .s  might  offer  us  great 

advantages  in  the  way  of  markets  for  our  goods. 

France  had,  besides,  a great  political  interest  in  tlie 
independence  of  Texas.  It  is  tlie  interposition  of 
an  independent  state  in  tlie  midst  of  ttie  United 
States. 

There  are  in  America  two  races— the  Spani-h  and 
the  Anglo-American.  It  is  our  interest  that  the 
former  shall  not  be  oppressed  by  the  latter,  and  the 
independence  of  Texas  would  have  tlie  clfect  of 
lessening  the  chances  of  a conflict  between  the  two. 
It  is  in  fact  advisable  to  multiply  in  America  the 
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number  of  independent  states;  it  is  the  most  favora- 
ble condition  for  liberty  and  for  the  development  of 
prosperity  and  peace.  The  division  of  Europe  into 
a number  of  independent  states  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  development  of  European  prosperity.  All 
intelligent  minds  have  invariably  protested  against 
the  establishment  of  a universal  monarchy  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a universal  republic  would  not  be  better 
for  it.  This  is  one  of  the  ideas  which  has  influenced 
our  conduct  towards  Texas,  and  this  idea  you  may 
rely  on  it  will  prevail.  Our  commercial  and  political 
interest  would  sutler  materially  by  the  foundation  of 
a governmental  unity  in  America.  The  annexation 
ofTexas  has  not  always  been  a favorite  idea  with 
the  United  States,  there  was  for  a long  time  much 
hesitation  and  doubt  felt  on  the  subject;  in  fact,  in 
1837,  the  cabinet  of  Washington  gave  a positive  re- 
fusal to  i*.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the 
French  cabinet  should  have  adopted  a course  in  the 
question,  which  was  for  a long  time  that  followed 
by  the  United  States  themselves.  It  has  acted  with 
the  greatest  reserve,  leaving  perfect  freedom  for  the 
future  wishes  of  the  Texan  people.  It  has  taken 
care  not  to  gi  ve  the  question  more  importance  than  it 
deserved,  has  refused  to  compromise  France  in  the 
matter,  and  in  fact  refused  to  guarantee  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  republic.  Such  has  been  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  and  we  consider  that  our 
pol.cy  has  been  perfectly  prudent,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  interests  of  our  country. 

With  regard  to  the  last  message  of  the  president 
of  l.he  United  Slates,  l may  add  that  we  are  on  the 
best  looting  with  that  country,  and  hope  to  remain 
so  We  wish  to  be  true  and  good  friends  to  them. 
The  United  Slates  are  not,  however,  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago,  demanding  continual  support  from 
us.  They  have  increased,  they  have  prospered,  they 
have  taken  their  place  among  trie  powerful  of  the 
earth.  We  rejoice  at  it,  for  their  greatness  accords 
with  our  wishes,  and  it  is  advantageous  for  the  part 
they  are  called  on  to  perform.  We  rejoice  at  the 
future  destinies  of  the  United  States.  We  admire 
what  there  is  of  great  and  noble  in  their  institutions; 
they  will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  ihe  mo 
ral  destinies  of  the  human  race.  But  our  policy 
must  be  suited  to  what  the  United  States  are  at  the 
present  day.  No  one  can  be  astonished  that  we 
watch  their  progress  with  a vigilant  eye.  It  is  both 
our  duty  and  our  right  to  take  into  consideration 
these  new  and  important  facts.  Even  if  prudence 
did  not  recommend  us  to  follow  this  course,  the 
message  of  the  United  States  would  point  it  to  us. 
I perceive  two  grave  matters  in  the  words  of  the 
president.  The  first  is  that  the  United  States  do 
not  wish  to  take  part  for  or  against  any  one  in  such 
discusssous  as  may  divide  European  slates.  vVc 
knew  Hi  is , for  we  have  experienced  it,  and  other 
European  states  might  also  have  done  the  same. — 
The  United  States  are  unwilling  to  be  the  ally  of  any 
European  government.  [ do  not  blame  them,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  1 consider  them  to  be  in  the  right. 
I recognise  the  legitimate  character  of  our  own  iso- 
lated policy.  It  cannot  be  surprising  that  the  United 
States  do  what  we  were  content  to  do — remain  at- 
tached exclusively  to  the  national  interest.  What 
they  observe  is  a good  policy  for  them  as  for  us — to 
admit  no  alliance  through  sentiment  or  through  the 
memory  of  former  deeds. 

The  second  part  which  I have  remarked  is  that 
the  United  States  reject  all  European  influence  in 
the  continent  of  Nortli  America.  This  maxim  is  a 
strange  one.  There  are  in  that  continent  other  in 
dependent  stales,  which  also  have  their  rights.  We 
have  relations  and  treaties  with  those  slates,  and  we 
have  the  right  to  maintain  those  treaties.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  president  goes  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  right  of  one  people  over  another,  however  great 
it  may  be.  The  commercial  and  politics  I relations 
which  we  have  with  the  other  stales  ol  North  Ame- 
rica we  shall  maintain — it  is  our  right,  and  we  shall 
make  use  of  it  without  any  sentiment  of  hostility 
towards  the  United  States,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
with  those  sentiments  of  good  will  which  we  have 
so  long  professed  for  them,  without  giving  them  any 
subject  of  umbrage,  but,  also,  without  being  slopped 
by  illegitimate  pretensions.  (Loud  cries  of  hear, 
hear.)  We  have  before  us  a great  example  coming 
from  the  United  States  themselves.  In  the  midst  of 
the  gigantic  conflicts  which  the  French  revolution 
had  given  birth  to  in  the  world,  Washington  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  being  neither  the  enemy  nor  the 
ally  of  France,  but  of  guarding,  with  respect  to  her, 
a full  nentralily,  without,  in  any  respect,  altering 
the  amicable  relations  which  existed.  He  believed 
that  it  was  possible  to  have  his  country  adopt  a po- 
licy perfectly  independent  of  France,  and  yet  remain 
on  terms  of  perfect  friendship  with  tier;  not  only  did 
he  think  his  plan  possible,  but  he  eliecled  it;  lie  did 
so,  too,  in  the  teeth  of  the  popular  wind  which  then 
prevailed,  and  which  tended  to  engage  the  United 


States  in  a struggle  against  France.  He  succeeded, 
I repeat,  and  in  my  opinion  he  rendered  an  immense 
and  lasting  service  to  tiis  country.  We  have  no  po- 
pular wind  which  drives  us  to  this  extremity,  but 
I believe  that  the  policy  of  Washington  ought  also 
to  govern  the  French  cabinet;  and,  for  my  part,  as 
long  as  I shall  have  the  honor  of  a seat  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  crown,  1 shall  endeavor  to  preserve  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  relations  of  the 
most  sincere  arid  affectionate  kind,  whilst  I,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain,  with  them  or  without  them, 
the  full  independence  of  the  policy  of  France.  In 
doing  that  we  shall  be  understood  and  approved  of, 
1 hope  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  I know  the 
empire  of  popular  enthusiasm,  but  I also  know  that 
all  modern  free  states,  whatever  may  be  their  in- 
ternal constitution,  repose  every  thing  on  this  idea — 
that  in  spite  of  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the  mo- 
ment, justice  and  good  sense  ultimately  prevail. — 
The  organization  of  the  free  states  of  modern  times 
rests  on  this  hope,  and  I trust  that  the  U.  States  will 
not  be  the  first  to  give  a contradiction  to  this  most 
salutary  expectation.  (General  maiks  of  approba- 
tion ) 

On  the  20th,  M.  Thiers  discussed  the  question  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  in  a speech  which  added 
much  to  his  fame  as  an  orator  and  a politician.  He 
commenced  with  a bitter  preamble  directed  against 
M.  Rollin,  in  which  he  asserted,  that  from  the  pe- 
riod that  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  a partisan  of 
consl ilu tiona I monarchy.  But  that  when  he  pre- 
ceived  that  the  present  dynasty  departed  from  its 
English  model,  he  entered  the  ranks  of  the  opposi- 
tion, although  he  always  remains  firm  in  his  consti- 
tutional principles. 

M.  Thiers  went  on  to  say.  “After  these  observa 
lions  on  a secondary  matter,  1 shall  proceed  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  annexation  of  Texas.  That  country 
was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  to  the  great  dis- 
pleasure of  England,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  conduct  of  the  French  ministry,  to  the 
great  dissatisfaction  of  France.  It  appears  that  the 
resistance  of  the  latter  country  has  deeply  offended 
the  Americans,  and,  according  the  message  of  pre- 
sident Polk,  it  would  seem  that  H our  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  pacific,  they  are  not  extraor- 
dinarily friendly.  Tne  following  is  the  language  of 
that  official  document:  “It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
annexation  was  obtained  in  spite  of  the  intervention 
of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  Hie  European  powers. 
France  even,  our  ancient  ally,  that  country  which 
has  a common  interest  with  us  in  maintaining  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  has  sought  to  prevent  this  re- 
sult. We  ought  to  rejoice  at  having  triumphed  over 
British  and  French  intervention  in  such  an  energetic 
and  efficacious  manner.”  I do  not  make  myself  the 
judge  of  these  words;  but  still  it  is  a fact  that  at 
the  same  time  that  we  are  exchanging  with  England 
words  of  the  most  lively  intimacy , our  relations  with 
America  are  becoming,  if  not  hostile,  less  friendly. 
Under  any  circumstances  1 should  regard  this  as  a 
matter  to  be  regretted,  but  under  present  ones  I 
look  upon  it  as  most  unfortunate.  You  are  aware 
wiial  a serious  dispute  has  arisen  between  England 
and  America:  1 iiope  and  wish  sincerely  that  this 
may  be  amicably  settled;  but  in  a situation  of  such 
gravity  the  conduct  of  France  should  be  extremely 
circumspect.  1 fear  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
sufficiently  so. 

What  makes  the  thing  still  more  serious  is  the 
theory  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  has  put  forward 
on  tins  subject — it  is  an  aggravation  of  the  fact,  1 
am  about  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chamber  to  the 
subject,  not  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  but  solely 
with  the  object  of  correcting  the  ideas  of  the  go- 
vernment on  the  subject  if  it  can  be  done.  I must 
admit  that  I have  good  hopes,  for  it  has  been  shown 
that  on  serious  occasions  the  opinion  of  the  present 
government  may  be  influenced  Dy  that  of  the  cham- 
ber. 1 am  about  to  provoke  on  the  part  of  the  cham- 
ber, what  I will  call  the  clearing  up  of  the  most 
serious  question  which  may  be  brought  forward  dur- 
ing the  present  session.  You  are  aware  that  Texas 
is  ol  great  importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
that  its  possession  was  anxiously  desired  by  that 
power;  1 will  add  that  never  had  an  annexation  been 
made  in  a more  regular  manner.  For  more  than  ten 
years  Texas  has  been  separated  from  Mexico,  and 
all  the  powers,  including  France,  had  recognised  it. 
Texas  considered  it  for  us  interest  to  become  a part 
of  a great  and  powerful  state,  it  consented  to  its  an- 
nexation, and  that  is  now  an  irrevocable  fact.- — 
Nevertheless,  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
our  cabinet  has  considered  it  its  duty  to  oppose  itself 
to  this  measure.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  tiie  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs,  that  success  should  be  the  law 
of  governments,  there  has  been  a fault  in  this  affair, 
for  it  lias  failed,  and  has  caused  interruption  in 
our  relations  with  tiie  United  States.  But  what 


good  reason  could  have  excited  the  opposition  of  the 
cabinet  to  the  annexation?  Did  our  commercial  in- 
terests demand  it?  It  has,  I know,  been  said  that  we 
had  an  interest  in  drawing  our  supply  of  cotton  from 
Texas;  but  in  the  first  place  that  state  did  not  furnish 
a large  quantity,  and  moreover  it  was  our  interest 
that  that  locality  should  be  placed  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  a powerful  nation  rather  than  abandoned 
to  the  influence  of  England. 

Permit  me  on  this  occasion  to  cast  a rapid  glance 
over  the  astonishing  increase  of  the  United  States. — 
Scarcely  fifty  years  ago,  they  occupied  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  now  they  touch  Mexico  on  the 
side  of  Texas,  and  Canada  by  the  Oregon;  they  had 
then  3 000,000  of  inhabiiants;  now  they  reck  mi  13 
states  with  28  000,000.  I can  read i iy  imagine  that 
this  extraoreinary  and  unheard  of  prosperity  should 
give  umbrage  to  England,  but  for  my  part,  al- 
though a declared  partizan  of  English  alliance,  1 
cannot  for  the  sake  of  my  country  be  at  all  un- 
easy at  the  development  of  the  power  of  United 
States.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States  disturbed  the  balance  of 
power  in  America;  it  is,  I must  confess,  the  first 
time  I ever  heard  this  equilibrium  spoken  of;  I can 
fully  comprehend  a balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  independence  of  ail  the 
stales  composing  it;  and  whenever  this  equilibrium 
has  been  disturbed  it  has  been  proper  to  seek  to  re- 
establish it;  but  1 will  ask,  what  have  we  to  do  with 
America  in  that  respect?  The  lion.  M.  Guizot  is 
afraid  that  the  Spanish  race  will  be  annihilated  by 
the  anglo-American  one.  Oh!  when  that  time  comes, 
when  the  United  States  shall  have,  like  England,  100 
ships  of  the  line  and  200  frigates,  when  they  shall 
no  longer  profess  the  principle  that  the  flag  covers 
the  merchandize,  then  the  European  equilibrium 
may  go  to  the  assistance  of  that  of  America. 

If  we  stil!  possessed  Canada  and  Louisiana,  I can 
imagine  that  the  development  of  the  power  of  the  U. 
Stales  might  give  us  uneasiness;  I can  imagine  that 
it  disturbs  tiie  English,  who  possess  a part  of  the 
American  continent;  but  as  we  have  given  up  Loui- 
siana, the  question  no  longer  in  any  way  concerns 
us.  On  the  contrary,  1 see  in  the  increase  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  what  I must  be  permit- 
ted to  call  anotherstep  towards  our  political  freedom. 
Since  Frencli  policy  represents  in  this  world  revo- 
lution, we  have  lost  much  of  our  freedom  of  action. 
Formerly  there  existed  amongst  the  various  Euro- 
pean states  opposing  interests — rancorous  jealousies, 
and  in  the  midst  of  these  passions  France  was  per- 
fectly free.  But  the  day  that  France  became  the 
representative  of  liberty  in  the  world,  on  that  day 
there  was  formed  round  her,  amongst  all  the  states 
of  Europe,  a concerted  union,  rather  tacit  than  written 
down — a general  concert  in  fact,  which  impeded, 
and  still  impedes  our  freedom  of  action.  I am  not 
one  of  those  who  perceive  war  at  the  bottom  of  this 
concert.  No,  hut  1 maintain  that  there  is  amongst 
these  European  powers,  and  against  France,  a tacit 
accord  which  constrains  us — which  is  injurious  to 
us.  You  lately  had  a proof  of  this.  When  events 
took  place  in  Servia,  which  appeared  likely  to  ensure 
to  Russia  too  exclusive  a domination,  France  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Austria,  but  she 
was  not  listened  to.  Certain  words  pronounced  by  a 
man  of  great  sagacity,  perfectly  well  explain  tills 
indifference:  “What  lias  occurred,”  said  this  gentle- 
man, “is  an  evil;  but  between  two  evils  the  lesser 
one  ought  to  be  chosen.  Well,  then,  what  has  taken 
place  in  Servia  is  a smaller  evil  than  the  disunion  of 
the  continent  in  presence  of  France.”  In  this  situa- 
tion they  determined  to  draw  closer  to  England, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  her  government,  was  after 
1830  naturally  inclined  la  form  an  alliance  with  us, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  two  conntries  became  more 
intimately  connected,  we  found  her  to  be  jealous  of 
our  navy,  which  lias  certainly  met  with  great  checks, 
but  which  fortunately  can  again  recover  its  former 
position.  This  jealousy  was  the  cause  of  much  con- 
straint to  us,  anu  exercised  a disastrous  effect  on  our 
policy. 

Two  facts  may  remove  this  constraint:  one,  the 
development  of  liberty  in  Europe — for,  whenever 
the  spectacle  which  we  behold  passing  before  our 
eyes,  at  Paris  and  London,  shall  be  witnessed  in  any 
other  capital  of  Europe,  all  our  liberty  of  action  will 
be  restored  to  us,  the  powers  of  Europe  then  having 
a sympathetic  feeling  towards  us.  The  second  cause 
which  may  lead  to  the  emancipation  of  our  policy, 
is  tiie  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is, 
that  if,  during  ihe  last  two  years,  England  has  been 
facile  in  her  relations  with  us,  we  owe  it  to  the  un- 
easiness with  which  tiie  power  of  America  inspires 
her.  What,  then,  was  the  motive  of  the  conduct  of 
the  French  cabinet,  in  tiie  affair  of  Texas?  I have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  this  conduct  was 
adopted  to  redeem  the  faults  committed,  by  our  ca- 
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binel  during  the  last  live  years.  The  cabinet,  on 
taking  the  reins  of  power,  found  France  and  Eng- 
land on  bad  terms,  front  the  events  of  1840.  France 
was  irritated,  although  England  was  not.  She  could 
not  be  actuated  by  any  other  feeling  than  a senti- 
ment of  having  done  wrong;  and  the  French  cabinet 
had  only  one  line  of  conduct  to  adopt-  to  do  nothing 
— to  wait.  The  principle  of  the  union,  between 
France  and  England,  is  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  the  European  status  quo.  But  for  the  faults  com- 
mitted at  Tahiti,  and  the  question  of  the  right  of 
search,  we  should  have  been  perfectly  in  accord 
with  England  on  the  affairs  of  Syria  and  Greece; 
and  the  question  of  Morocco  would  have  presented 
no  difficulty — for  right  was  on  our  side,  and  victory 
in  our  favor. 

In  the  question  of  Texas  we  might  have  said  to 
England — You  cannot  require  that,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a balance  of  power  in  America,  we  should  re- 
nounce our  oldest  alliance  and  our  friendly  relations 
with  the  United  States.  But  the  faults  committed 
in  the  two  questions  1 have  mentioned  have  weighed 
on  all  our  relations  with  England.  After  madly  es- 
tablishing ourselves  at  the  Marquisas,  where  we 
could  not  subsist,  we  went  to  Tahiti,  where  the  most 
dangerous  adversary  was  found  — thespiril  of  intrigue 
united  to  religious  fanaticism;  hence  the  Pritchard 
indemnity,  and  all  the  concessions  in  the  affairs  of 
Syria,  of  Greece,  and  of  Texas.  This  is  so  true, 
that  the  opinion  in  England  as  in  France,  is,  that 
each  of  the  two  countries  has  made  concessions.  1 
have  said,  and  I repeat  it,  that,  independently  of  the 
faults  committed  at  Tahiti,  i!  France  has  not  ob- 
served diplomatic  neutrality  in  the  affair  of  Texas, 
she  tias  been  forced  to  act  by  the  necessity  of  not 
giving  offence  to  England.  The  conduct  of  Fiance 
in  the  affair  ol  Texas  has  been  the  purchase- money 
paid  for  the  right  of  search.  Yes,  in  the  relations 
with  America  you  have  been  obliged  to  depart  from 
the  circumspection  of  sensible  men.  And  why?  To 
redeem  your  faults,  you  have  committed  a fault  both 
with  a view  to  peace  and  to  war.  War,  perhaps, 
will  not  break  out.  I hope  it,  for  I do  not  any  long- 
er demand  grand  positions;  1 content  myself  with 
moderate  ones.  For  America  the  affair  is  one  ol 
true  material  interest;  for  England  one  of  uignity. — 
At  the  outset  France  might  hope  to  play  the  part  ol 
a useful  intermediary,  but  the  ministry  has  broken 
the  national  relations  which  existed  between  Ameri 
ca  and  France,  and  this  part  is  taken  from  our  coun- 
try by  the  fault  of  the  cabinet.  After  the  words  of 
President  Polk,  it  is  impos.-ible  that  France  can  offer 
herself  to  conciliate  the  ditlerence.  1 shall  say  no 
more;  1 de.-ire  that  what  I have  said  may  be  heard 
in  America;  1 fear  not  its  being  so  in  England;  for 
what  concerns  me  is,  that  every  thing  should  be  truly 
and  clearly  understood  between  three  such  great 
countries  as  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States.” 

The  Chamber  listened  to  this  speech  with  the 
greatest  favor,  and  it  was  repeatedly  cheered  by  the 
majority,  as  well  as  the  opposition.  That  evening  a 
special  cabinet  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided 
that  M.  Guizot,  m his  repiy  the  next  day,  should 
modify  his  previous  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
by  proclaimiug  the  doctrine  of  neutrality,  in  case  of 
a rupture  between  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Bri- 
tain.* On  the  morning  of  the  21sl,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  unusually  crowded,  and  the  ministers 
were  present. 

M.  Guizot  addressed  the  Chamber. — Gentlemen: 
the  Chamber  will  allow  me  to  request  not  only  its 
usual  kindness,  but  its  entire  liberty  of  spirit,  and  its 
most  considerate  attention.  The  lion.  M.  Thiers, 
yesterday,  made  an  appeal  to  your  first  impressions 
—to  your  instincts;  1 shall  appeal  to  your  judgment, 
the  surest  fundamental  condition,  in  my  opinion,  of 
all  good  and  great  policy.  What  1 ask  of  you  1 have 
practised  myself  in  the  examination  of  this  question. 
1 have  fell  all  its  gravity — I loresaw,  long  before  I 
acted  on  the  Texan  question,  all  the  objections  that 
could  be  raised  to  our  policy.  It  required  my  deep- 
est conviction  to  determine  the  line  of  conduct  which 
1 fell  it  rny  duty  to  recommend  to  the  Crown,  and  1 
am  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  one  suitable  to  the 
great  interests  of  the  country.  I wished  to  point 
out  in  the  first  place,  with  some  degree  of  precision, 
what  l have  done.  1 shall  retrench  nothing — modily 
nothing— that  Ihave  done.  1 wish  only  that  it  should 
be  well  explained. 

In  concert  w ith  the  Texan  representative  at  Paris, 
and  called  on  by  his  overtures,  I advised  Texas  to 
preserve  its  independence,  and  1 counselled  Mexico 
to  recognise  that  independence — nothing  more.  From 
the  first  I set  aside  all  idea  of  guaranti  emg  that  inde- 
pendence. I declared,  both  in  this  tribune  and  else- 
where, Irom  the  very  outset  of  the  question,  that  its 
solution  depended  entirely  on  the  resolution  of  the 
Texan  people;  that  when  their  determination  should 
have  been  declared  we  should  have  nothing  further 


to  say.  Consulted  by  it  while  yet  undecided,  we 
gave  our  advice,  we  exercised  our  inlluence.  Since 
then,  the  Texan  people  have  declared  themselves; 
the  majority  for  the  annexation  is  evident;  from  that 
moment  we  abstained  from  further  action,  we  neith- 
er used  nor  sought  to  use  any  kind  of  influence.  In 
the  course  of  theaffair  we  had  no  communication  on 
the  question  with  the  United  States;  we  addressed 
no  note  to  them  on  the  subject;  the  question  was  en- 
tirely between  the  two  independent  states,  Fiance 
and  Texas.  1 maintain  the  correctness  of  this  policy, 
but  1 considered  it  my  duty  to  re  establish  it  in  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  practised;  nothing  could  be 
more  candid,  more  correct,  or  more  considerate  of 
every  right. 

In  this  state  of  things,  when  I met  in  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  words  which  1 
have  already  quoted  in  another  place,  1 could  not 
but  feel  some  surprise  (the  hon.  minister  then  read 
the  extract  from  the  message  relative  to  the  inter- 
vention of  European  powers  in  the  affairs  of  the 
American  continent,  and  continued) — that  is  to  say, 
that  we  are  forbidden  to  interfere  or  express  our 
opinion  on  the  affairs  of  any  independent  nation  of 
North  America.  We  have  had  with  those  nations 
relations  and  affairs  in  common,  and  nevertheless  we 
are  interdicted  from  exercising  our  moral  influence 
over  them.  I ask  the  Chamber  whether  this  is  suit- 
able to  the  dignity  arid  grandeur  of  France.  For  my 
part  I consider  our  dignity  to  be  in  a certain  degree 
wounded  by  this  pretension,  and  1 do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  if  any  other  government  had  made  use  of  the 
same  expression,  it  would  have  met  with  general 
censure  in  this  assembly.  1 have  done  nothing  more 
than  claim  freedom  of  action  for  French  policy  in 
North  America.  As  to  the  interests  of  France  in 
those  countries,  they  are  of  two  kinds — commercial 
and  political.  As  to  the  commercial  interests,  1 shall 
be  very  brief  in  my  remarks  on  them,  although  the 
hon.  deputy  (M.  Thiers)  has  perhaps  treated  them 
with  a little  disdain.  We  have  a gieat  general  in- 
terest with  the  affairs  of  the  new  world.  This  general 
interest  is  this — it  is,  that  there  should  not  be  there  a 
one  single  mode  of  regulating  the  tariff  Picture  to 
yourselves  the  entire  of  the  new  world  regulated  by 
one  commercial  law.  Besides,  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  recognised  in  the  hope  of  purchasing  raw 
cotton  and  disposing  of  our  manufactures  on  better 
terms  than  in  the  United  States. 

J shall  novv  pass  to  the  political  interests.  Three 
great  powers,  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
are  seeking  to  extend  their  territories.  With  the  ex- 
ception o!  her  African  colony,  France  seeks  not  ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement,  but  it  concerns  her  that  the 
three  great  powers  I have  alluded  to  should  observe 
a balance  of  power — that  neither  one  of  them  should 
be  exclusively  preponderant.  France  has  this  great 
interest,  and  she  has  also  another — the  maintenance 
of  secondary  and  independent  states.  In  Asia,  Rus- 
sia and  England  had  increased  their  possessions;  but 
they  had  now  mutually  stopped  in  their  progress  — 
In  America,  the  United  States  were  aggrandizing 
alone.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  no  case,  what- 
ever may  be  its  progress,  the  greatness  of  America 
i3  not  to  be  to  us  a subject  ol  uneasiness,  that  she 
can  ever  be  for  us  a cause  of  umbrage,  if,  for  in- 
stance, the  whole  continent  of  America  were  to  fall 
in  the  same  hands?  (Murmurs  from  the  left.)  Is  it 
sufficient  for  me  to  remind  you  of  the  words  which 
I just  now  used.  The  language  of  the  presidentex- 
cludes  you  from  all  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
America;  he  forbids  you  to  meddle  with  them,  not- 
withstanding the  relations  which  you  may  have  with 
states  there  situated,  or  the  treaties  you  may  have 
concluded  with  them;  and  it  will  be  easy  for  me  to 
convince  you  that  the  pretension  of  M.  Thiers  is  ex- 
cessive. 

By  the  words  balance  of  power,  and  counterpoise, 
I did  not  intend  to  make  any  assimilation  between 
the  New  World  arid  our  own,  although  the  experi- 
ence of  the  one  might  well  serve  as  a )es3jn  to  the 
other;  1 said  that  we  ought  not  to  remain  without 
thinking  of  the  futuie,  at  the  aspect  of  a great  pow- 
er, which  I welcome  as  sincerely  as  any  one.  It  has 
been  said,  that  we  sacrifice  to  this  forethought  our 
present  relations  with  the  United  States.  In  a coun- 
try like  America,  where  things  proceed  so  rapidly  , 
foresight  cannot  be  distant  and  confused.  Call  to 
your  recollections,  what  this  country,  novv  so  great 
and  so  powerful,  was  filly  years '.nice.  Who  among 
you  could  have  anticipated  such  a development  of 
her  power?  Who  can  loresee  what  that  power  will 
be  fit ty  years  hence?  In  Ihe  face  of  such  facts,  I re- 
peat that  forethought  is  not  distant;  it  is  wise  and 
prudent.-  Neither  is  it  true  that  we  sacrifice  to  it 
our  present  good  relations.  Between  intelligent  na- 
tions good  relations  arc  not  so  easily  broken,  when 
the  general  interests  and  feelings  ol  the  country  are 
in  llieir  favor.  Do  not  in  the  least  believe  that  Ihe 
affair  of  Texas  will  have  so  disastrous  a result  as 


has  been  represented;  our  good  relations  will  not  be 
compromised;  they  will  surmount  those  momentary 
difficulties;  we  may  therefore  take  thought  for  the 
future  without  fear  and  without  danger.  I can  find 
in  it  sufficient  motives  to  justify  the  policy  at  once 
reserved  and  candid  which  we  have  followed. 

There  is,  however,  another  imminent  and  pressing 
interest  to  which  I would  direct  all  the  attention  o"f 
the  Chamber.  The  United  Stales  are  not  alone  on 
the  American  continent,  they  have,  under  the  title 
of  neighbors,  frequent  relations  with  England;  rela- 
tions which  are  at  the  present  moment  delicate  and 
even  perilous.  I need  not  say  that  I allude  to  the 
Oregon  question,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  this  point 
that  the  policy  we  have  followed  is  excellent.  The 
Chamber  must  permit  me  to  say  a word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  our  relations  with  England.  (Cries  of  ‘-Hear, 
hear.”)  Those  relations  are  easy  and  friendly.  We 
wish  to  maintain  them  so;  we  consider  that  this  in- 
telligence between  Ihe  two  countries  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  nf  peace;  We  are  convinced  that  it 
is  necessary  to  choose  between  real  intimacy  and 
that  indifference,  that  coolness,  which  does  not  com- 
pletely disturb  peace,  hut  which  removes  from  it  its 
real  character,  and  we  have  made  that  choice. — 
(Marks  of  adhesion  from  the  centre.) — J have  to  add 
that  this  policy  has  taken  nothing  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  France.  (Denial  on  the  left.)  Gentle- 
men, if  I could  put  aside  Ihe  solemnity  of  this  dis- 
cussion. and  appeal  to  the  familiarity  of  private  con- 
versations, there  is  not  a single  person  to  whom  I 
could  speak,  who  would  not  allow  that  the  policy  of 
France  with  respect  to  England  has  been  completely 
independent. 

1 return  to  our  relations  with  America.  What 
line  of  conduct  ought  we  to  observe  in  the  question 
pending  between  the  United  Slates  and  England? — 
We  ought  to  make  every  exertion  to  prevent  a colli- 
sion, but  should  it,  notwithstanding  our  efforts,  un- 
fortunately take  place,  our  part  will  be  to  guard  be- 
tween the  two  nations  an  absolute  neutrality.  Such 
is  the  line  of  conduct  which  vve  shall  follow,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  will  not  be  without  advantage 
arid  profit  to  France.  As  w e acted  with  respect  to 
the  United  Stales  in  the  question  of  Texas,  so  should 
we  have  done  with  respect  to  England,  if  she  wish- 
ed to  take  possession  of  that  country.  We  wished 
to  express  the  sentiment  of  France  in  the  future  po- 
licy of  the  world — and  we  have  acted  precisely  as 
General  Washington  determined  on  in  1794.  That 
great  man  founded  the  policy  of  neutrality  for  the 
United  Stales,  at  the  moment  when  France,  to  whom 
the  United  States  owed  so  much,  was  incurring  such 
imminent  dangers.  Washington  acted  wisely,  and 
he  has  given  us  an  admirable  example  to  follow. — 
Washington  had  to  defend  himself  against  a strong 
popular  clamor,  w hich  urged  him  on  to  engage  in  the 
struggle.  I foresaw,  and  1 foresee  still,  that  a simi- 
lar movement  may  manifest  itself  in  France,  and  I 
thought  that  it  was  both  prudent  and  frank  to  inti- 
mate thus  early  what  should  be  our  conduct  here- 
after. Such  was  the  meaning  of  our  demonstration 
in  the  little  question  of  Texas.  We  had  no  desire  to 
manifest  any  hostile  intentions  towards  the  United 
Stales — we  merely  wished  to  announce  what  France 
would  do — namely  adopt  a policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality. It  is  by  liberty  of  action  that  France  will 
weigh  most  in  the  balance,  and  oblige  the  powers  to 
think  the  more  of  her.  Such  was  the  object  of  our 
conduct  with  respect  to  Texas,  and  we  shall  perse- 
vere in  the  line  of  conduct  that  we  have  traced  out  to 
ourselves. 

M.  Billaut  replied  to  M.  Guizot.  ITe  said,  there 
was  a great  question,  pending  between  England  and 
America;  and  France,  from  remaining  neutral,  as 
was  alleged,  had  virtually  drawn  close  to  England 
and  gone  farther  from  America.  The  cabinet  might 
deny  this,  but  in  London  the  one  was  judged  other- 
wise, for  on  the  day  that  the  hon.  minister’s  speech, 
delivered  in  the  other  chamber,  arrived  there,  the 
public  press  immediately  exclaimed,  “The  United 
States  will  not  dare  to  resist,  for  France  is  with  us!” 

M.  Guizot  replied,  in  a brief  speech  of  thirty  mi- 
nutes:—“1  .am  convinced,”  said  he,  “that  neutrality 
is  the  true  interest  of  France;  and  when  I recall  to 
mind  the  great  name  of  Washington,  1 remember 
that  he  was  American,  and  not  French.  Whatever 
gratitude  l e owed  to  France,  he  was,  before  all, 
American;  and  carried  out  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, in  preference  to  following  the  suggestion  dic- 
tated by  his  gratitude,  great  and  just  though  it  was. 
Washington  maintained  neutrality,  in  his  character 
of  Americn,  because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  Ame- 
rica. Convinced  tl*l  it  is  for  the  true  interest  of 
Fiance  to  remain  neutral— and  a Frenchman  before 
every  thing',  though  1 love  the  United  Slates— I con- 
jure the  chamber  not  to  be  carried  away  by  a word, 
a speech,  or  a step,  which  will  enfeeble  and  change, 
in  advance,  ihe  altitude  of  neutrality  which  1 would 
guard.” 
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•The  vole,  in  favor  of  M Berryer’s  amend  menL 

v.  as  156;  against  it,  234;  ministerial  majority , 78  — 
Mr.  King  and  Lord  Cowley  were  both  present  in  the 
diplomatic  tribune. 

The  discussion  was  resumed  on  the  31st  of  Janua- 
ry, when  M.  Berryer,  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  address  to  be  presented  to  the  king — declaring 
that  “if  peace  should  be  disturbed  by  the  conflict- 
ing claims  of  two  great  nations,  France  reserves 
for  herself  to  guard  against  any  violation  of  those 
principles  of  public  law  which  protect  upon  the 
seas  the  liberty  and  the  dignity  of  international  re- 
lations.” 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  a very  eloquent 
and  most  effective  speech.  Having  reviewed  the  facts 
illustrative  of  the  present  aspect  of  the  question  in 
dispute  between  the  American  Union  and  Grt  at  Bri 
tain,  show  ing  that  a definite  settle  ..ent  of  it  in  some 
mode  or  other  must  soon  take  place,  Mr.  Berryer 
went  on  to  say  : 

Thus  the  question  is  no  longer,  and  can  no  longer 
be,  a suspenued  question.  It  must  inevitably  find  an 
adjustment;  and  as  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
has  well  assured  us,  that  question  contains  within 
itself  relations  of  difficulty  and  of  peril,  in  which 
France  may  he  summoned  to  assume  a line  of 
policy  and  course  of  action.  That  line  of  policy 
1 propose  to  mark  out;  and  that  course  of  action 
1 have  just  submitted  to  the  chamber  in  my  amend- 
ment. _ * 

To  ascertain  what  course  of  action  we  should 
adopt,  w hat  ime  of  policy  we  should  follow,  the  min- 
ister of  foreign  affairs  has  surveyed  both  hemispheres 
from  an  elevated  point  of  view.  He  has  entered 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  which  he  lias 
pompously  sty  led  the  question  of  the  balance  of  pow- 
er in  tne  world. 

Three  great  nations  have  presented  themselves  to 
his  view  — three  great  nations,  following  the  lead  of 
all  that  is  great  in  civilization,  and  of  all  that  jet  re- 
mains tu  he  accomplished  in  growth  and  develop- 
ment, by  intelligence,  by  industry,  by  great  mate- 
rial forces,  and  great  moral  influences.  These  na- 
tions are  the  United  States,  Russia,  and  England.— 
He  has  told  you  fie  has  watched  with  deep  solici- 
tude the  immense  development  of  the  United  States 
since  their  jet  recent  national  origin;  that  he  has 
watched  the  daily  growth  before  our  eyes  of  that 
youthful  nation  in  all  the  forms  of  power,  and  that 
this  solicitude  lias  determined  the  course  which  he 
has  taken,  especially  in  the  affair  of  Texas. 

It  is  true,  gentlemen,  there  are  four  great  nations 
in  the  world— four,  and  no  one  of  them  must  he  for 
one  moment  loll  out  of  the  list:  France — 

The  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  1 have  not  omitted 
France. 

M.  Berryer.  France,  England,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States. 

These  great  nations  by  their  possessions,  by  their 
intelligence,  by  their  immense  resources,  both  moral 
and  material — these  mighty  nations  now  fill  the  scene 
of  the  world.  As  1 survey  them  altogether,  I see 
Hi  roe  of  them  so  situated  that  their  respective  posi- 
tions and  possessions  in  different  quarters  ol  the 
globe,  the  nature  of  their  interests,  the  develop 
merit  ol  their  internal  resources,  the  growth  ol 
their  industry,  and  their  neeessaay  commercial 
relations,  present  as  between  them,  the  three,  no 
cause  of  contention,  no  rivalry  at  this  moment,  anil, 
in  the  judgment  of  reasonable  minds,  no  rivalry  for 
tiie  future. 

The  fourth  of  these  nations,  on  the  contrary  has 
so  come  upon  the  scene,  and  by  her  power,  and  bj 
the  misfortune  of  the  others,  has  so  taken  her  position 
at  almost  every  point  of  the  globe,  that  she  stands  m 
rivalry  everywhere  with  each  of  the  three  other 
gi  c.it  powers,  every  w here  arresting  or  menacing  the 
legitimate  development  of  those  three  great  nations 
in  moral  and  material  force. 

Such,  as  seen  at  a glance,  is  the  general  aspect  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  1 avow  that  in  this,  tne  real 
state  of  tilings,  it  a choice  were  yet  left  us — if  our 
own  preferences  couid  determine  our  conduct,  they 
would  not  lead  us  to  seek  alliance,  union,  or  intima- 
cy, with  that  power  which  is  at  once  the  rival  and 
the  peril  of  all  those  m whom  our  regards,  our 
desires,  and  our  affections  at  e centered. 

For  in v sell , l would  understand,  and  i would  desire 
for  iiij  country,  a situation  winch  should  enable  it  lo 
apply  its  genius,  Us  intelligence,  US  energy  lo  a com- 
munity ol  action  iree  lroin  pent  and  not  likely  to 
embroil  it  with  the  two  otiicr  powers  of  winch  J 
have  just  spoken. 

But  1 well  know  national  alliances  in  this  worlJ, 
cannot  lie  lormed  by  a single  pally.  Two  wills  at 
least  must  co-operate.  Tbertlore,  without  plunging 
here  into  a discussion  too  ollen  anting  upon  the  to 
pecial  met  us  of  tne  English  alliance,  1 content  my- 
sell  with  asking  the  cabinet  whether  to  that  quarter 
where  st  had  gone  tu  seek,  and  where  it  claims  to 


[have  found  a good  will  towards  us,  its  arts,  and  eon 
duct,  ami  policy,  have  been  sue.h  as  to  preserve  the 
dignity  and  retain  unimpaired  all  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  France? — whether  it  has  reserved,  and 
whether  it  can  by  any  possibility  have  reserved  for 
our  country  all  needful  liberty  of  action?  The  ques- 
tion is  important  and  imposing  in  that  very  point  of 
view  in  which  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  him 
se’f  has  placed  it.  Before  and  around  us,  we  be- 
hold a conflict  of  mighty  interests  and  claims  of  re- 
lations difficult  arid  dangerous,  w hich  demand  at  our 
hands  a settled  policy  and  a well-defined  line  of  ac- 
tion. 

In  fact,  gentlemen,  can  we  believe  that  in  follow- 
ing the  vagaries  of  the  cabinet  up  to  the  adoption  of 
our  policy  and  our  course — in  following  the  cabi- 
net into  the  engagements  which  up  to  the  present 
ti  ie  it  has  assumed,  and  which  we  are  now  about  to 
judge — can  vv  e believe  that  we  are  now  entering  upon 
our  course  with  all  due  and  needful  freedom  and  in- 
dependence? 

[ I’lte  orator  here  alluded  to  the  course  of  the  go- 
vernment in  the  affairs  of  Texas,  and  reviewed  the 
reasons  urged  by  M.  Guizot  for  that  course.  He 
showed  that  commercial  considerations  could  have 
had  no  force,  because  the  whole  trade  of  France 
with  Texas  did  not  exceed  twentj-five  thousand  dol- 
lars a year;  and  as  to  the  minister’s  favorite  idea  of 
the  balance  of  power,  which  had  been  relerred  to  by 
M.  Thiers  and  M.  Billault  in  a previous  part  of  the 
debate,  M.  Berryer,  said:] 

As  to  the  balance  of  power  in  America,  I avow 
that  it  seems  as  incomprehensible  to  tne  as  to  the 
two  orators  who  have  preceded  me.  - In  North 
America  there  are  two  great  nations  in  possession, 
the  United  States  and  England.  Independently  of 
the  territory  now  in  dispute,  the  English  possess  there 
a territory  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  United 
Slates. 

As  regards  territory,  then,  the  state  of  the  ba- 
lance question  is  not  doubtful;  England  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  United  States  on  the  other,  are  the 
two  great  possessors  of  the  territory  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

What,  then,  is  the  American  balance  of  power? — 
Did  you  fear  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  would 
increase  the  power  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  England?  If  so,  then  it  was  evidently  no 
French  interest  which  you  were  guarding  by  your  in- 
terposition; and  I cannot  comprehend  the  motive 
which  the  minister  alleges.  He  will  permit  me  to 
tell  him  that  on  this  point  of  the  American  ba 
lance  of  power,  there  is,  in  my  judgment  a broad 
eonti  adiction  and  a strange  non  sequitur  in  his  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  denied  that  the  considerations  prompting  the 
Texan  policy  of  the  government  were  commercial 
interests;  that  the  safety  of  Mexico  and  the  Ameri- 
can balance  of  power  were  the  reasons  which  led 
the  French  cabinet  to  adopt  the  course  it  has  chosen. 
“There  is  hut  one  real  reason  for  this  course,”  said 
M.  Berryer,  “and  it  is  a reason  full  of  danger  to  us  at 
this  moment,  when  it  behooves  us  to  deliberate  free- 
ly and  to  assure  our  complete  independence.  One 
reason  has  fixed  the  determination  uf  the  French  ca- 
tiinet,  and  u is  complaisance,  subserviency.  (Conde- 
scendence.) There  is  no  other  reason.” 

M.  Berryer  then  went  on  to  show  that  the  idea  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  was 
familiar  to  the  F rench  cabinet  long  before  the  latter 
united  with  England  in  her  efforts  lo  prevent  it.  He 
proves  by  facts  and  documents  that  it  was  only  at  the 
instance  of  England  and  in  subservience  to  her,  that 
tiie  French  government  interposed  lo  maintain  the 
separate  independence  of  Texas.  All  other  expla- 
nations offered  by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  are 
inconsistent — “all  the  reasons,”  adds  iVl.  Berryer, 
“the  more  and  the  ies>  pompous— which  he  lias 
brought  before  the  chamber  with  such  high  ability, 
are  fictitious  reasons.  They  have  been  wiihoul  iri- 
lluerice,  as  they  are  without  reality.”  We  quote  M. 
Berrjer’s  concluding  words  on  this  point — words 
which  must  have  stung  lo  the  quick  the  sensitive  pride 
ol  the  minister: 

“it  now  it  were  true  lo  say  that,  after  all,  granting 
France  to  have  exhibited  a subserviency,  [ condescen 
dance]  to  England,  her  part  has  yet  been  very  siigtit, 
ami  limited  lo  a small  matter.  It  it  were  true  to 
say,  as  tiie  minister  has  said,  that  the  action  ol 
France  has  been  confined  lo  three  points — lo  the  dfi 
sire  that  1'exas  should  not  he  annexed;  to  advice 
given  lo  Texas  that  she  should  preserve  her  Hide 
penitence;  and  to  counsel  given  to  Mexico,  that  she 
should  recognise  the  independence  ol  Texas — it  this 
were  ail  true — though  such  a counsel  to  Mexico 
would  have  been  ho  more  than  an  act  of  complui 
sauce  towards  England,  still  i should  then  see  no 
serious  inconvenience  in  such  a course,  although  I 
am  not  pleased  lo  observe  ttie  French  cabinet  inter 
iermg  in  tiie  name  of  France  in  affairs  as  to  which 


France  has  manifestly  no  interest  present  or  proxi- 
mate. 

But  the  cabinet  has  not  confined  itself  to  a wish 
nor  to  a counsel;  and  whe  I asked  whether  in  this 
system  of  subserviency  (condescendance)  towards 
England,  (I  do  not  wish  to  use  a stronger  word.)  the 
dignity  of  France  had  been  fully  preserved,  I had 
in  my  mind  what  lias  occurred  in  the  affair  of  Tex- 
an annexation.  We  have  not  limited  ourselves  to  a 
wish  and  to  a counsel;  we  have  been  led  on  lo  take 
a part  in  that  which — (I  regret  that  I am  compel- 
led to  use  this  expression) — in  that  which  has  been 
nothing  more  or  le.-s  than  an  intrigue  which  un- 
fortunately for  our  national  dignity,  lias  borne  all 
the  marks  of  an  intrigue,  and  has  met  at  last  its  hu- 
miliation. 


LETTERS  FROM  HON.  ABBOTT 
LAWRENCE. 


From  the  Richmond  Whig. 

Bodon,  January  16M,  1846. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th, 
that  I should  write  to  you  again,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  entire  change  proposed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
our  revenue  laws.  It  is  no  other  than  the  adoption 
of  ad  valorem  for  specilic  duties,  and  a reduction  of 
the  whole  to  21)  percent;  this  being  the  maximum 
at  which  the  secretary  supposes  tiie  largest  revenue 
can  be  obtained.  1 shall  not  now  discuss  the  rates 
ol  duty  that  will  produce  the  greatest  a nount  of 
revenue.  1 will  leave  the  secretary  to  settle  that 
question;  but  shall  endeavor  to  show  what  the  effects 
will  be  upon  the  country,  if  his  recommendation 
should  he  adopted  by  congress.  I deem  the  scheme 
proposed  to  congress,  in  the  main,  a currency  qnes-. 
tion,  and  one  if  carried  out,  that  will  reach  in  its 
operation  the  occupation  and  business  of  every  man 
in  the  United  Stales.  1 believe  the  most  economical 
member  of  congress  will  agree  that  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  required,  annually,  to  carry  on  this 
government,  for  the  next  five  years,  and  that  this  es- 
timate does  not  include  large  sums  that  may  be  want- 
ed to  settle  our  affairs  with  Mexico,  Texas,  &c.&c.; 
and  that  this  sum  is  lo  be  raised  from  foreign  impor- 
tations and  the  public  lands.  The  goods,  subject  to 
duty,  imported  last  year,  amounted  in  round  num- 
bers, lo  ninety  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  goods  free 
of  duty  to  about  25  millions.  1 have  not  the  returns 
at  hand  and  may  not  be  exactly  correct  as  to  amounts; 
but  they  are  near  enough  to  illustrate  my  arguments; 
the  former  paid  an  average  duty  ot  about  32  per 
cent.,  creating  a revenue  say  of  28  millions.  If  the 
revenue  derived  from  an  importation  of  90  mtllons 
gave  28  millions  of  dollars,  what  amount  must  be 
imported  lo  produce  the  same  sum  at  20  percent, 
ad  valorem? 

The  answer  is  140  millions;  add  to  this  the  free 
goods,  about  25  millions,  and  we  have  an  impor- 
tation of  165  millous  of  dollars.  Our  exports  have 
riot  exceeded,  nor  are  they  likely  at  present  lo  in- 
crease above  120  millions;  we  then  have  a deficit 
ol  45  millions  to  provide  for;  and  how  is  this  ba- 
lance to  he  paid?  State  stocks  are  no  longer  cur- 
rent in  Europe.  Even  stocks  of  the  United  Slates 
cannot  he  negotiated  on  favorable  terms. 

We,  who  are  merchants,  can  answer  this  ques- 
tion, having  often  been  obliged  to  make  our  remit- 
tances in  coin,  when  our  imports  have  exceeded  our 
exports. 

If  we  are  obliged  to  import  140  millions  of  goods 
subject  to  duty,  lo  meet  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment it  is  quite  certain  tiiat  the  coin  must  be  ex- 
ported to  meet  the  deficiency.  If  the  importations 
fall  short  of  140  millions,  we  then  have  an  empty 
treasury.  In  one  ease,  the  country  will  be  made 
bankrupt  to  fill  the  treasury,  and  in  the  other,  the 
treasury  will  be  bankrupt,  and  resort  to  congress  for 
treasury  notes  and  loans.  It  may  be  said  that  our 
exports  will  increase  with  our  imports;  this  suppo- 
sition 1 think  fallacious.  The  policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  that  of  all  Europe,  has  been,  and  is  likely 
lo  continue,  to  protect  every  tiling  produced  either 
at  home  or  in  their  coiomes.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
article  of  cotton  is  now  admitted  tree,  the  duty  hav- 
ing been  repealed  ihe  very  last  year.  This  was 
owing  lo  the  repeated  representations  of  the  Man- 
chester spinners  to  parliament,  as  to  the  necessity 
of  such  a measure  in  cuusequence  of  the  competi- 
tion from  loreigu  countries  in  tiie  coarse  fabrics 
manufactured  from  cotton  produced  in  and  shipped 
from  the  United  Slates.  The  argument  presented 
in  the  house  of  commons  wa3,  that  the  Americans 
had  taken  possession  of  every  market  where  they 
were  admitted  the  same  terms,  with  their  coarse 
goods.  This  is  a true  representation,  and  I appre- 
hend the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  cotton  will  not  enable 
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the  British  manufacturer  to  again  obtain  possession 
of  those  markets,  for  the  heavy  descriptions  of  cot- 
ton fabrics. 

What  oilier  article  of  importance  does  the  govern- 
ment of  Gnat  Britain  admit  free  of  duly?  1 know 
of  none.  Cotton  is  admitted  free  of  duty  from  ne- 
cessity. How  is  it  with  tobacco?  A duty  is  paid 
ot  1200  percent.  Wheal  is  prohibited  by  the  “slid- 
ing scale,” — and  in  case  cf  a total  repeal  of  the  corn 
Jaws,  very  little  wheat  would  be  shipped  from  this 
country,  inasmuch  as  it  can  be  laid  down,  in  ordina- 
ry years  of  harvest,  much  cheaper  from  the  Baltic. 
Beef  and  pork  are  burdened  with  a heavy  duty. — 
The  duly  and  charges  on  a barrel  of  American  pork 
laid  down  in  Livernool,  with  the  commission  for 
sales,  amount  to  $5  75,  so  that  the  quantity  of  this 
article  shipp'  d to  England  must  be  inconsiderable, 
unless  the  prices  here  should  be  so  low  as  to  be  ruin- 
ous to  the  farmer.  I cannot  find  in  the  catalogue  of  our 
strictly  agricultural  products,  a single  article  that  is 
not  burdened  with  high  duty  in  England,  or  other 
parts  of  Europe,  if  it  comes  in  competition  with  their 
own  products',  nor  can  1 discover  that  there  is  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  a single  European  nation  to 
relax  their  stringent  system  of  dulies  on  imports 
from  this  country.  It  is  possible  that  Great  Britain 
may  abate  her  corn  laws,  so  far  as  to  admit  Indian 
corn  at  nominal  duty.  If  it  should  be  done,  I have 
little  lailh  on  our  being  able  to  ship  it  to  advantage. 

1 state  the  fact,  then,  that  exports  will  not  increase 
in  consequence  of  a reduction,  or  even  a total  re- 
peal of  ttie  present  tariff.  The  duty  in  Great  Bri 
tain,  on  all  the  products  of  the  United  Stales,  re 
ceived  in  that  kingdom,  including  cotton,  is  not  less 
than  48  per  cent  , and  exclu-ive  of  cotton,  300  per 
cent.;  and  this  too,  on  raw  produce  generally, 
where  the  charge  of  freight  constitutes  from  oue- 
tenth  to  one  q larter  of  the  cost  here  and  this  is  free 
trade. 

1 hope  you,  of  Virginia,  will  examine  this  matter, 
and  ask  yourselves  where  the  best  customers  are  to 
be  found  for  your  agricultural  products.  1 will  just 
state  to  you  here,  that  Massachusetts  takes  more 
flour,  Indian  corn,  pork,  and  many  other  articles,  an- 
nually, the  productions,  of  the  west,  as  well  as  of 
Virginia,  than  all  Europe. 

The  question  then  arises,  what  will  be  our  condi- 
tion after  the  proposed  plan  of  low  duties  goes  into 
operation?  In  2d  days  after  the  hill  becomes  a law, 
it  will  have  reached  every  country  in  Europe  with 
which  we  have  trade:  the  manufactories  are  ali  set 
in  motion  for  the  supply  of  the  American  market; 
the  merchandize  is  shipped  on  account  of  foreigners, 
in  many  cases  with  double  invoices,  one  set  for  the 
custom  house,  and  another  for  the  sales,  so  that  in- 
stead of  the  duty  amounting  to  20  per  cent.,  it  will 
not,  probably,  exceed  15  per  cent.  This  lias  been 
the  experience  of  the  American  importers  in  New 
York,  who,  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1812,  had  (most  of  them)  abandoned  the  business 
not  being  able  to  compete  successfully  with  fraudu- 
lent foreigners.  1 will  not  say  that  all  foreigners 
commit  hands  on  the  revenue;  far  from  it;  but  I do 
say  that  enormous  frauds  have  been  perpetrated  by 
foreigners,  on  the  revenue,  under  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  .vill  be  again — prostrating  the  business  of  hon- 
est foreign  and  American  importers.  In  less  than 
twelve  months  afier  the  new  plan  shall  have  been  in 
operation,  this  whole  country  will  he  literally  sur- 
feited with  foreign  merchandize;  (if  it  be  not  so,  the 
revenue  will  fall  short  of  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment:) we  st. all  then  owe  a debt  abroad  of  millions 
of  dollar-,  which  must  be  paid  in  coin.  The  ex- 
changes go  up  to  a point  that  makes  it  profitable  to 
ship  specie;  money  becomes  scarce  in  the  Atlantic 
cities;  yet  mils  on  England  and  France  do  not  fall; 
the  loans  made  to  the  south  and  west  are  called  in: 
demands  fur  Jebts  due  from  those  sections  of  coun- 
try, are  made;  exchanges  cannot  be  obtained, — pro- 
duce is  purchased  and  shipped;  and  when  it  arrives 
at  the  north,  it  will  not  command  the  cost  in  the  west: 
a paralysis  will  have  struck  the  business  of  the 
country:  produce  will  no  longer  answer  to  pay  debts 
due  at  the  north,  and  the  next  resort  is  to  coin, 
which  is  to  be  collected  and  sent  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, or  over  the  mountains  to  B dtimore,  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  Boston.  Western  and  south- 
ern credits  are  cut  off,  as  the  people  of  those  sec- 
tions can  no  longer  promptly  meet  their  engage ■ 
menls. 

The  new  states  and  the  outer  circle  nf  the  re- 
public are  the  weak  points;  a d the  first  giving  way 
of  the  banks  is  tieard  from  those  points,  where  there 
is  the  least  amount  of  capital.  We  see  the  sturm 
approactiing  like  a thunder  shower  in  a summer’s 
day:  we  watch  Us  progress,  but  cannot  escape  its 
fall.  B at  last  reaches  the  great  marts  of  trade  and 
the  exchanges,  having  swept  away  every  thing  in 
its  course;  and  the  banks  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  after 
a violent  effort  to  maintain  their  credit  and  honor, 


are  forced  to  yield  to  this  Utopian  experiment  on 
the  currency.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that 
all  this  will  take  place  within  the  space  of  eighteen 
months  from  the  time  this  experimental  hill  goes 
into  operation;  and  not  a specie  paying  bank  doing 
bu -'mess  will  be  found  in  (lie  United  Slates.  Where 
will  he  the  revenue  which  was  to  produce  such  a j 
mighty  sum  under  low  duties?  Where  is  the  trea 
sury  and  the  secretary?  and  the  president  and  li is  ; 
cabinet?  The  treasury  is  empty;  ihe  secretary  L 
making  his  estimates  of  income  for  1848,  and  pre- 
paring to  ask  congress  for  a large  batch  of  treasury 
notes;  or  perhaps  the  deficit  is  so  large  that  a loan 
may  be  required.  We  have  now  come  to  a point  of 
depression  in  the  great  business  of  the  country, 
which  has  attracted  the  attention  and  anxiety  of  all 
classes  of  people,  all  having  felt  its  blight  excepting 
the  great  capitalists  and  money  holders,  who  are 
reaping  golden  harvests  by  the  purchase  of  property, 
which  the  wants  of  the  unfortunate  throw  into  the 
market  at  ruinous  rates.  It  is  now  seen  and  felt 
from  the  low  wages  of  labor,  and  Ihe  great  number 
of  persons  unemployed,  with  the  cries  of  distress 
from  all  quarters,  that  it  is  the  labor  and  not  the 
capital  of  the  country  that  suffers  by  violent  revul- 
sions caused  by  unwise  legislation.  Hive  the  pen 
pie  of  the  south  and  west  forgotten  their  troubles  of 
1837  to  1842,  to  the  hour  of  the  passage  of  that  la  v, 
which  has  redeemed  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  restored  prosperity  to  the  country?  I have  inti- 
mated that  theie  is  less  capital  in  the  new  stales 
than  in  many  of  the  old  ones:  it  will  not  be  denird 
that  the  monied  capital  of  this  country  is  held  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  and  that  the  south  ami 
west  are  usually  largely  indebted  to  them  Now,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  benefit  is  to  be 
derived  by  a planter  in  Alabama  or  Mississippi,  or 
a farmer  in  Ohio  or  Illinois,  by  a change,  like  that 
1 have  described,  particularly,  if  by  chance  he  should 
be  in  debt?  Do  the  people  of  the  south  believe  Ihey 
can  raise  the  price  of  cotton  or  be  able  to  negotiate 
loans,  to  prosecute  the  construction  of  their  con- 
templated railroad?  Do  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  believe  they  are  to  create  a belter  market 
for  their  produce,  or  sooner  complete  the  harbors, 
so  much  desired  on  those  “Inland  Seas,”  and  be  able 
to  i.egoliate  loans,  and  obtain  subscribers  to  the 
stock  of  their  Intended  railroads,  by  the  adoption  ol 
this  new  system  of  political  economy?  And  now 
what  say  Ihe  great  slates  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania to  proposed  experiment?  Can  they  afford  to 
try  it,  and  are  they  ready?  If  they  are  not,  t tie  pre 
sent  law  will  stand,  and  Ihe  country  will  repose  for 
awhile  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  Any  one  would 
suppose,  that  those  states,  that  are  now  just  emerg- 
ing from  embarrassment,  which  at  one  time  seemed 
almost  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them  in  ruin,  would 
be  unwilling  to  try  an  experiment  which  is  certain 
in  my  judgment  to  place  them  in  a position  that  will 
be  the  means  of  destroying  the  fair  prospects  ol 
thousands  who  are  resting  in  quiet  security  upon  the 
lailh  of  whal  they  deem  a paternal  and  wise  go- 
vernment. The  question  of  an  important  alteration 
in  our  revenue  laws  should  not  be  kept  in  suspense. 
I’be  treasury  will  lecl  Us  effects  befoie  the  end  ol 
the  present  year.  The  expectation  of  a great  re- 
due, lion  of  duties  prevents  the  merchants  from  going 
on  with  their  usual  business.  Voyages  arc  delayed, 
and  orders  for  goods  are  held  back,  until  this  impor- 
tant question  shall  he  settled.  1 say,  therefore,  if 
we  are  to  go  through  this  fiery  ordeal,  let  it  come  at 
once — we  cannot  probably  place  ourselves  in  a better 
condiliun  than  we  are  now,  to  ineetlhe  troubles  that 
await  us. 

Mr.  Walker  proposes  to  substitute  ad  valorem  for 
specific  duties,  m opposition  to  our  own  experience; 
ami  that  of  almost  any  other  country.  I have  never 
yet  found  an  American  merchant  who  has  not  been 
in  favor  of  specific  duties  wherever  it  ca.i  be  done 
with  convenience  to  the  importer  and  the  govern- 
ment. 1 confess  it  is  a bold  measure  to  propose  a 
total  and  entire  change  of  a revenue  system,  which 
was  established  with  the  government,  and  has  stood 
the  test  of  experience  through  all  the  trials  of  poli- 
tical parlies  and  administrations,  from  General 
Washington  to  Mr.  Polk.  It  appears  more  extraor- 
dinary at  this  time,  as  the  country  is  in  a high  state 
of  prosperity.  The  revenue  is  enough  for  ail  the 
reasonable  wants  of  the  government,  arid  the  peo- 
ple appear  to  be  satisfied  with  their  condition.  The 
resources  of  the  country  were  never  developing 
more  rapidly;  the  increase  of  our  population,  the 
present  year,  will  probably  equal  that  of  the  last, 
wliicli  I estimate  at  6UU.U00  souls;  our  wealth  too 
has  been  wonderfully  augmented  by  the  construe 
tion  of  railroads;  there  has  been  a great  increase  ui 
our  shipping  engaged  iri  the  domestic  commerce  ot 
the  country,  not  only  by  sea,  but  upon  our  rivers,  an 
great  lakes;  the  manufacturing  interest  has  been 
extended;  and  the  soil,  too,  has  been  made  to  pro- 


duce vastly  more  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
whole  productive  power  of  the  country  has  been 
greater  in  three  years  (that  is  since  Ihe  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1842)  than  during  any  equal  space  of 
time  in  onr  natural  history.  There  have  been  three 
periods  of  universal  distress  throughout  our  land 
since  Ihe  peace  of  1783.  and  in  each  ease  under 
low  duties.  I appeal  to  tlm-e  who  remember  those 
periods;  and  to  others,  I refer  to  the  annals  of  our 
country.  Those  periods  weie  from  1783  (the  conclu- 
sion of  the  revolutionary  wai)  to  1781)  1815  to  1824 
1827,  to  1842.  ’ ’ 

1 would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  secretary 
of  Ihe  treasury,  who  appears  to  have  received 
new  light  upon  the  subject  of  our  national  economy, 
to  examine  the  history  of  the  legislation  of  congress 
at  the  above  periods.  He  will  find  in  his  own  de- 
partment of  the  government,  an  abundance  of  evi- 
dence of  the  distress  that  existed  under  low  duties, 
and  a deranged  currency. 

There  is  a prevalent  idea  abroad  that  the  capital 
of  the  country  will  suffer  exceedingly  by  a revulsion 
in  its  business,  arid  that  the  tariff  of  1842  lias  opera- 
ted in  favor  of  the  capital,  and  not  the  labor  of  the 
country.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  capital  is  ge- 
nerally profitably  and  safely  employed,  and  well 
pa  id . The  profits  of  capital  are  lo  w,  when  \va'res 
are  low;  but  capital  has  usually  had  the  power"' to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  does  not  require  Ihe  aid  of 
congress  to  place  it  in  any  other  position,  than  to 
pot  Ihe  labor  in  motion.  Congress  should  legi-late 
for  the  labor,  arid  the  capital  will  ta|ie  care  (,f  ; . se ; 

I will  give  you  an  example  oT  the  rale  of  wages  un- 
der low  duties,  and  under  the  tariff  of  1842.  In 
1841  and  1842,  the  depression  of  all  kind  of  business 
oeeame  so  oppressive  that  many  of  the  manulactur- 
ing  establishments  in  New  England  were  closed,  the 
operatives  dismissed  the  mechanical  trades  were 
still,  and  every  resource  for  the  laboring  man  seemed 
dried  up. 

In  the  city  of  Lowell,  where  there  are  more  than 
thirty  large  cotton  mills,  from  six  to  sixteen  thou- 
sand spindles  each,  it  was  gravely  considered  by  the 
proprietors  whether  the  mills  should  be  stopped.  It 
was  concluded  to  reduce  the  wages;  Uns  was  done 
several  times  until  the  reduction  brought  down  the 
wages  from  about  $2  to  $1  50  per  week,  exclusive 
of  board;  ibis  operation  took  place  upon  between 
7 and  8 1100  females;  the  mills  ran  on;  no  sales  were 
made  of  the  goods;  the  south  and  west  had  neither 
money  nor  credit,  and  finally,  it  was  determined  to 

hold  out  till  congress  should  act  upon  the  tarilf. 

I he  bill  passed,  and  of  course  the  mills  were  kept 
running,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
act  had  been  rejected;  a d now  the  average  wages 
paid  at  Lowell — taking  the  same  number  of  females 
for  the  same  service— is  $2  per  week,  exclusive  of 
board.  Yet  Mr.  Walker  says  that  labor  has  fallen. 
Where  are  the  wages  for  labor,  I ask,  lower  than 
ihey  were  in  1842?  Who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the 
adoption  of  a system  that  gives  up  everything,  and 
gives  no  reasonable  promise  of  any  thing? 

I have  succeeded,  I trust,  in  showing  that  there  is 
no  probability  of  our  exports  increasing,  in  conse- 
quence of  a reduction  of  the  land',  and  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  western  slates  find  the  best  maikets 
among  the  manufacturers  at  home.  In  regard  to  the 
southern  and  cotton  growing  states,  they  ore  to  he 
greatly  benefilted  by  the  increase  of  consumption  of 
[heir  staples  at  home.  No  appreciable  quantity  can 
be  shipped  to  England,  if  the  tariff  should  be  repeal- 
ed, it  being  already  free  of  duty.  The  establish- 
ment and  -nccessful  prosecution  of  spinning  of  cot- 
ton in  this  country,  has  enabled  the  planters  to  ob- 
tain, for  several  years  past  at  least,  an  additional 
cent  per  pound  on  the  whole  crop,  and  perhaps  even 
more.  The  Americans  are  the  greatest  spinners  in 
the  world,  the  British  excepted.  This  competition 
has  kept  the  price  from  falling  at  a ruinous  point  on 
-everal  occasions,  and  it  has  been  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  most  intelligent  planters  in  the  south. 
Our  consumption  reached,  the  last  year,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  millions  of  pounds,  which  is 
equal  to  the  w-hule  crop  of  the  Union  in  1825,  and 
equal  to  the  whole  consumption  of  Great  Britain  in 
182G.  This  is  a striking  fact,  and  one  which  should 
be  remembered  by  the  planters.  The  history  of  the 
production  and  manufacture  of  cotton  is  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  1 propose  to  send  to  you  some  statistics 
ou  the  subject,  furnished  ine  by  a friend.  1 hope 
yoi  will  not  deem  me  over  sanguine,  when  1 tell 
you  that  it  is  my  belief  that  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  this  country  will  double  in  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  that  it  will  rfhch  401)  millions  of  pounds 
in  1850;  and  further,  that  we  are  not  on'y  destined 
u>  be  Ihe  greatest  cotton  gro  vers,  but  t tie  most  ex- 
tensive cotton  spinners  in  the  world.  Wcti.ve  all 
tin:  elements  among  ourselves  to  make  us  so.  The 
manufacture  ol  cotton  is  probably  m us  infancy; 
but  a moderate  portion  of  mankind  have  yet  bee’u 
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clothed  with  this  healthful  and  cheap  article.  No- 
thing can  stop  the  progress  of  this  manufacture  but 
some,  suicidal  legislation,  that  will  prostrate  the 
currency  of  the  country,  and  deprive  the  people  of 
the  means  of  consuming.  There  can  be  no  legisla- 
tion that  will  break  down  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  wool,  excepting  through  the  operations  of  the 
currency.  We  may  be  disturbed  by  low  duties;  the 
finer  description  of  cotton  and  woollens,  printed 
goods,  and  worsted  fabrics,  would  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  low  ad  valorem  duties,  but  the  coarser 
fabrics,  such  as  are  generally  consumed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  will  be  made  here  under  any 
and  all  circumstances.  If  we  have  competition  from 
abroad,  the  labor  must,  and  will  come  down;  this 
has  been  often  tested,  and  our  experience  establishes 
the  fact. 

In  Virginia  and  other  southern  slates,  and  even  at 
the  west,  many  persons  have  believed  that  the  pro 
tective  system  was  made  by,  and  for,  New  England, 
and  that  New  England,  and  particularly  Massachu- 
setts, could  not  thrive  without  it.  Now  this  is  an 
error:  the  south  ar.d  west  began  the  system  of  high 
protective  duties,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a mar- 
ket for  their  produce,  (although  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination was  recognised  and  eslabiished  when  the 
first  tariff  was  enacted.)  It  is  not  true,  that  we  are 
more  dependent  on  a protective  tariff,  than  the  mid- 
dle, western,  or  southern  states.  Those  states  that 
possess  the  smallest  amount  of  capital,  are  the 
most  benefited  by  a protective  tariff.  We  have  in 
New  England,  a great  productive  power  in  Massa- 
chusetts far  grea'er  than  any  other  state,  in  propor- 
tion to  population.  We  have  a hardy,  industrious, 
and  highly  intelligent  population,  with  a persever- 
ance that  seldom  tires,  and  vve  have  also  acquired  a 
considerable  amount  of  suill,  which  is  increasing 
every  day;  besides  u e have  already  accomplished  a 
magnificent  system  of  intercommunication  between 
all  parts  of  this  seclion  of  the  country  by  railroads; 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  productive  power,  having  re- 
duced the  rate  of  carriage  to  a wonderful  extent; 
this  being  done  vve  have  money  enough  remaining, 
to  keep  all  our  labor  employed,  and  prosecute  our 
foreign  and  domestic  commerce,  without  being  in 
debt  bey  ond  the  limits  of  our  own  state. 

Now  1 ask,  how  toe  shall  stand,  compared  with 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Alabama,  Georgia,  or  Louisia- 
na, when  the  day  of  financial  trial  shall  come.  I do 
not  deny  we  shall  suffer,  but  as  it  has  been  in  times 
past,  we  shall  go  info,  and  come  out  of  the  troubles 
far  stronger  than  any  other  state  out  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  not  iny  purpose  to  present  to  you,  the 
balance  sheet  of  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  due  to  her 
character,  and  her  dignity,  that  she  should  stand  be- 
fore you  in  her  true  position.  I have  never  advocat- 
ed a protective  tariff  lor  my  own  or  the  New  Eng 
land  slates  exclusively,  nor  have  those  gentlemen 
with  whom  I have  been  associated  in  this  cause,  at 
any  time,  entertained  a narrow  or  sectional  view  of 
the  question.  We  have  believed  it  to  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  country,  that  its  labor  should  be 
protected,  and  so  far  as  1 have  had  to  do  with  the 
adjustment  of  those  difficult  combinations  embraced 
in  a tariff  bill,  I have  endeavored  to  lake  care  that 
the  interests  of  all  the  slates  were  protected,  whe- 
ther they  were  large  or  small.  1 say  now  to  you, 
and  it  should  be  said  in  congress  and  to  the  country, 
that  Massachusetts  asks  no  exclusive  legislation.  If 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  the  three  great 
states,  with  Kentucky,  Georgia,  M issouri,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana,  wish  to  try  the  experiment  on  iron, 
coal,  hemp,  cotton  bagging,  sugar,  &.C.,  &c  , [ am 
ready  as  one  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to  meet  it, 
and  await  in  patient  submission  the  result,  which 
I doubt  not  will  be  found,  within  eighteen  months, 
in  the  realization  of  all  I have  predicted.  I say 
again,  I would  not,  if  I could,  have  a tariff  made  for 
Massachusetts  alone.  If,  however,  there  should  be 
a new  one,  let  our  interests,  with  those  of  every 
other  in  the  Union,  share  that  protection  to  which 
we  are  all  entitled,  and  of  which  we  claim  our  full 
share.  I can  with  confidence  assure  you,  that  we 
shall  go  upward  and  onward.  We  will  work.  If  12 
hours’  labor  in  the  24  will  not  sustain  us,  we  can, 
and  will  work  14;  and  at  the  same  lime  feel  that 
congress  cannot  take  the  sinews  from  our  arms,  or 
rob  us  of  the  intelligence  acquired  from  our  system 
of  public  schools,  established  by  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  of  our  fathers. 

At  the  risk  of  writing  a long  letter,  I cannot  for- 
bear alluding  to  the  fact,  that  tiie  habitual  agitation 
of  this  question  of  the  tariff,  has  worked,  in  the 
main,  to  the  advantage  of  Mew  England. 

We  were  previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  an  agricul- 
tural and  navigating  people.  The  American  system 
was  forced  upon  us,  and  done  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  a home  market  for  the  products  of  the  soil 
of  the  souiti  and  west;  we  resisted  the  adoption  of  a 
system  which  vve  honestly  believed  would  greatly 


-injure  our  navigation,  an  l drive  us  from  our  accus- 
tomed employments  into  a business  we  did  not  un 
dersiand.  We  came  into  it,  however,  reluctantly, 
and  soon  learned  (hat  with  the  transfer  of  our  capi- 
tal we  acquired  skill  and  knowledge  in  Ihe  use  ol  it, 
and  that  so  far  from  our  foreign  commerce  being  di- 
minished it  was  increased,  and  that  our  domestic 
tonnage  and  commerce  were  very  soon  more  than 
quadrupled.  The  illustrations  were  striking  in  eve- 
ry department  of  labor,  and  those  who  fifteen  years 
ago  were  the  strongest  opponents  among  us,  have 
given  up  their  theories,  and  acknowledged  that  the 
revelations  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical. 
We  haye  gone  forward  steadily,  till  many  descrip- 
tions of  manufactures  are  as  well  settled  in  New 
England  as  the  raising  of  potatoes  Our  experience 
has  given  us  skill,  and  of  course  vve  have  confidence 
in  our  own  resources,  that  does  not  exist  elsewhere. 

When!  converse  with  gentlemen  from  the  south 
and  west  respecting  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures— ihsy  reply  that  they  should  long  ago  have  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  the  repeal  of  the  tariff — the  action 
of  the  government,  prevented  them  Now  you  can- 
no'  blame  us,  if  this  constant  agitation  of  the  tariff 
has  tended  to  give  New  England,  not  a monopoly,  but 
advantages  which  she  has  not  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about.  1 have  no  doubt  we  have  been  gain- 
ers on  the  whole,  by  the  agitations,  vet  we  have  at 
limes  been  great  sufferers.  1 wish  those  states  that 
have  withheld  their  energies  from  entering  upon 
these  industrial  pursuits,  to  examine  this  matter — 
and  if  I am  right,  to  take  an  obseivntion  anil  new  de- 
parture. We  have  no  jealousy  whatever  concerning 
the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  on  the  contrary,  1 believe  those  gentlemen 
from  the  south  and  west  who  have  been  here,  will 
bear  witness  to  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  are  engaged  in  manufactures,  to  impart  all  the 
informalion  in  their  power;  there  is  room  for  us  all. 
When  (he  southern  and  western  states  shall  manu- 
facture their  own  clothing,  we  shall  have  become 
extensive  exporters  of  the  variety  of  manufactures 
produced  here.  We  have  the  ships  and  the  men  to 
navigate  them.  We  shall  pursue  an  extensive  fo- 
reign commerce  with  manufactures,  and  bring  home 
Ihe  produce  of  other  countries,  such  as  coffee,  tea, 
&c.,  &c.,  and  pay  for  the  produce  of  the  south  and 
west,  with  foreign  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life. 

It  has  often  been  said  here  by  us,  who  advocate 
protection  to  American  labor,  that  in  wearing  Bri- 
tish cottons,  woollens,  &c.,  &c.,  we  were  consuming 
British  wheat,  beef,  pork,  &c.  I am  happy  to  find 
authority  of  the  highest  respectibi 1 1 ly  for  this  opinion, 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  merchants, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  honorable  men 
in  England,  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Liverpool — 
lately  the  free  trade  candidate  for  parliament,  from 
Ihe  county  of  Lancaster.  In  a letter  to  John  Rolfe, 
Esq  , a landholder,  upon  the  advantages  of  free  trade, 
he  says:  “You  next  allude  to  Ihe  league  wishing  to 
injure  you.  I presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
all  interests  in  the  kingdom  are  *o  linked  together, 
that  none  of  them  can  suffer  without  the  others  be 
ing  injured.  We  must  sink  or  swim  togethei!  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  appear,  I think  Great  Britain  is 
the  largest  grain  exporting  country  in  the  world,  al- 
though it  is  impossibe  to  estimate  accurately  what 
quantity  of  grain,  &c.  is  consumed  in  preparing 
•£50, 000, 000  value  of  exports,  by  which  you  are  so 
greatiy  benefitted.  It  is  placed  in  the  laboratory  of 
that  wonderful  intellectual  machine,  man,  which 
gives  him  the  physical  power,  aided  by  steam,  ol 
converting  it  into  broadcloth,  calico,  hardware,  &c., 
&.C.,  and  iri  these  shapes  your  wheats  find  their  way 
to  every  country  in  the  world.” 

1 thank  Mr.  Brown  for  the  clear  statement  he  has 
presented,  of  the  importance  of  a home  market,  and 
commend  this  extract  from  his  letter  to  the  conside- 
ration of  every  farmer  in  the  United  States;  it  is 
perfectly  sound,  and  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
our  present  condition.  To  place  the  people  in  a 
condition  of  permanent  and  solid  prosperity,  you 
must  encourage  home  industry,  by  obtaining  the 
gieatest  amount  of  production;  this  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  diversifying  labor,  which  will  bring  with 
it  high  wages;  and  unless  the  labor  is  well  paid,  our 
country  cannot  prosper.  Agriculture,  the  founda- 
tion of  ail  wealth,  depends  on  production,  and  a mar- 
ket for  those  products.  The  encouragement  of  ag- 
riculture,in  the  establishment  of  manufactures, which 
if  maintained,  will  be  certain  to  secure  a market. 

1 ask  the  farmer  to  look  for  a moment  to  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  American  flour  m Cuba  pays  a 
duly  of  about  $10  per  barrel,  in  Rio  Janeiro  $5  to 
$6,  and  in  many  other  ports  the  duties  vary  from  50  to 
150  percent.;  iri  return  we  take  coffee,  most  of  which 
vve  pay  for  in  coin,  free  of  duty — and  this  is  called  free 
trade.  We  have,  too,  treaties  of  reciprocity  with 
foreign  countries;  arid  among  others,  Great  Britain, 
(not  including  her  colonies,)  by  which  her  ships  are 


admitted  into  our  ports  or.  the  same  terms  as  our 
own;  they  come  freighted  with  her  minerals  and 
manufactures,  which  are  sold  here,  and  lake  in  re- 
turn a variety  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  timber,  lumber,  fish,  &c.,  touch  at 
New  Brunswick  or  some  other  colony,  and  go  home 
free  of  duly,  We  have,  too,  triangular  voyages  made 
from  England  to  Jamaica,  and  other  British  islands, 
with  cargoes,  and  thence  to  the  southern  states, 
where  they  load  with  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  pro- 
duce for  England;  this  too,  is  called  free  trade.  1 
will  not  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subjecl,  but  give 
you  a fact.  Not  long  since,  the  foreign  carrying 
trade  was  nearly  all  in  our  own  hands;  now  the  re- 
ciprocity 3ystem,  not  including  the  colonies  of  foreign 
nations,  gives  to  foreigners  more  than  one-third  of  all 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  Stales!!  1 cannot 
believe  the  lime  is  far  distant  when  the  government  of 
the  United  States  will  protect,  as  it  ought,  the  fo- 
reign navigating  interests  of  this  great  country.  If 
we  would  have  American  seamen  to  man  our  navy, 
the  mercantile  marine  must  be  protected  in  the  car- 
rying of  our  own  productions.  One  more  fact,  and 
1 will  close  these  long,  and  I fear  you  will  think  de- 
sultory remarks.  Some  years  since,  a few  bales  of 
American  coarse  cottons  were  sent  from  this  coun- 
try to  Hindostan,  as  a commercial  experiment;  the 
superiority  of  the  fabric,  and  the  material  out  of 
which  it  was  made,  gradually  brought  the  goods  into 
notice  and  use  in  that  country,  and  the  annual  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Siales  increased  from  a 
few  bales  up  to  3 and  4,000  per  annum.  The  Bniish 
manufacturers  were  much  annoyed  at  this  interfer- 
ence, and  it  is  presumed  ttiat  it  was  through  their  in- 
fluence that  the  East  India  Company  (the  govern- 
ment of  that  country)  have  repeatedly  augmented 
the  discriminating  duly  on  these  goods,  (which  are 
called  drillings,)  for  ihe  purpose  of  protecting  their 
own  manufactures  against  those  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to  1836,  the  duty  was  5 per  cent,  in  favor  of 
British  goods;  in  that  year  it  was  increased  to  8£  per 
cent.;  a few  years  after  augmented  to  lOj  per  cent.; 
and  even  at  this  rate  of  differential  duty  proved  in- 
sufficient to  keep  out  the  Americans,  who  drove  a 
profitable  trade,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference 
against  them. 

And  now,  within  a few  months,  the  East  India 
Company  have  been  compelled  again  to  increase  the 
discriminating  duly  to  15  per  cent.,  in  order  to  ex- 
clude our  goods  altogether;  and  this  difference  will, 
without  doubt,  accomplish  the  object.  The  facts  are 
deserving  of  a passing  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the 
energies  and  resources  of  the  United  States.  As  late 
as  the  declaration  of  the  last  war  in  1812,  this  coun- 
try imported  almost  all  its  coarse  cotton  fabrics  from 
Hindostan,  whence  they  came  literally  by  ship  loads, 
and  were  paid  for  almost  altogether  in  coin.  No 
country  seemed  to  be  more  abundant  in  means  ne- 
cessary to  supply  such  goods  cheaply,  than  Hindos- 
tan; its  soil  furnished  an  abundance  of  cotton,  which, 
though  not  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  much  less  in  price,  and  labor  was  chea- 
per than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  Colton  spinning 
machinery  was  available  through  the  medium  of 
British  capital, and  the  manufactures  received  a pro- 
tection of  10j  per  cent,  against  foreign  interference. 
No  country  seemed  more  secure  from  foreign  compe- 
tition in  these  goods  than  Hindostan,  and  least  of 
all,  was  there  fear  of  competition  from  the  United 
States;  a country  fifteen  thousand  miles  distant, 
where  a few  day’s  labor  will  earn  about  25  lbs.  of 
good  rice,  whilst  in  Hindostan  it  obtains  less  than  10 
lbs.  of  very  inferior  rice.  But  the  American  plan- 
ter furnished  a better  raw  cotton;  the  manufacturer, 
a belter  and  cheaper  fabric,  the  ship  owner,  a speedy 
and  cheaper  conveyance.  Their  united  efforts  drove 
the  British  manufacturer  of  these  coarse  goods  from 
the  largest  British  colonial  market,  and  which  the 
Americans  would  now  be  in  possession  of,  but  lor  the 
interposition  of  the  East  India  Company  with  ano- 
ther protective  duty  to  sustain  their  manufactories. 

I have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  course  pursued  by 
the  Biilish,  in  these  regulations.  I have  introduced 
these  facts,  to  exhibit  to  you  the  tianscendant  folly 
of  attempting  a system  of  low  duties  and  free  trade, 
where  it  is  all  on  one  side.  I have  not  yet  known 
the  Bntiah  government  to  reduce  the  duties  to  a 
point  that  lias  reached  a single  important  interest. — 
Their  free  trade  and  low  duties  never  apply  to  any 
article  mat  seriously  compeles  with  their  own  labor, 
nor  arc  they  likely  to  adopt  such  measures.  The 
free  trade  of  the  political  economists  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  a transcendental  philosophy,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  any  government  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  unless  it  be  the  Chinese,  and  we  have 
already  the  earnest  of  the  effect  of  low  duties  oil  the 
internal  condition  of  that  country.  The  trade  of 
that  empire  is  fast  approaching  to  barter;  the  pre- 
cious metals  having  been  drained,  to  pay  lor  the  fo- 
reign products  introduced  into  it, 
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1 am  aware  that  I have  written  a long  letter,  but 
I could  not  well  abridge,  consistenly,  with  glancing 
at  many  topics  in  which  I take  a deep  interest.  The 
subject  is  boundless,  and  I would  cheerfully  carry 
out  by  illustrations  and  examples  many  of  the  points, 
upon  which  I have  touched,  but  1 forbear  for  the 
present.  When  I have  the  pleasure  to  meet  you,  we 
can  discuss  all  these  questions,  embracing  not  only 
the  present  condition,  but  the  future  prospects  and 
destiny  of  our  beloved  country,  for  which  1 enter- 
tain the  strongest  attachment.  Our  strength  and 
glory  is  in  upholding  and  maintaining  the  Union. 

I shall  send  in  a few  days,  statistics  furnished  me 
by  a friend,  who  is  intelligent,  careful,  and  accurate 
in  these  matters,  and  who  holds  himself  responsible 
for  all  that  will  be  stated. 

I pray  you,  my  dear  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance 
with  w hich  I remain,  most  faithfully  your  friend  and 
obedient  servant, 

ABBOTT  LAWRENCE 

To  the  hon.  William  Rives,  Castle  Hill,  Albemarle 
county,  V irginia. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


From  the  Baltimore  American. 

TITLE  FROM  SCRIPTURE. 

Prone  as  our  excellent  compatriots  are  to  believe 
themselves  the  chosen  people,  w hom  Providence  has 
substituted  for  Israel,  as  the  recipients  of  His  spe- 
cial bounty,  it  is  to  be  doubled  whether  any  of  them 
had  believed,  until  the  recent  congressional  discus- 
sion, that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  based  on  an  ex- 
press grant  from  on  high.  The  hon.  John  Q.  Adams, 
how  ever,  w hose  extensive  acquirements  justify  the 
expectation  of  new  views  from  him  on  every  ques- 
tion, has  recently  demonstrated  our  right  to  “the 
whole  or  none”  to  be  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial 
and  there  is,  besides,  a passage  in  Mr.  Allen's  speech, 
which  is  supposed  to  hint  at  the  same  doctrine — in- 
asmuch as  it  refers,  obscurely,  to  certain  “sidereal” 
centres  ol  “constellations” — the  piecise  meaning  of 
which  cannot  be  arrived  at,  upon  any  other  hypothesis. 
We  prefer  to  discuss  the  question,  as  Mr.  Adams  puts 
it,  because  we  cannot  say  that  we  precisely  under- 
stand Mr.  Alltn's  mode  of  presenting  it,  and  because 
moreover,  there  is  always  a great  deal  of  import- 
ance attached  to  any  notion  which  is  carefully  co- 
vered 

“With  old  odd  ends,  stol’n  forth  of  holy  writ’’ — 
a species  of  logic  which  Mr.  Adams  lias  plentifully 
applied,  in  support  of  what  may  properly  be  called 
the  Mosaic  view  of  the  subject.  Let  us  hear  Mr. 
Adams.  Speaking  of  the  Bible,  he  says: 

“if  that  book  was  there,  he  would  thank  the 
clerk  to  i m it  what  he  considered  as  the  foun- 
dation if  tie  to  Oregon.  If  he  would  turn  to 

the  26:». . ~ . - ii d 28l/t  verses  of  the  first  chapter  of 

Genes'. '.in  .•mittee  would  see  wlial  JUr.  A.  considered 
j/ie  Jou  r,  nation  of  the  title  of  United  Stales  to  ihe  Oregon 
ten  itury.” 

[The  clerk  here  read  as  follows:  “And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,  after  our  like- 
ness-, and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So 
God  created  man  in  his  own  image:  in  the  image  of 
God  created  he  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them.  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  Be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it:  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish 
of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth.”] 

That,  (said  Mr.  A.)  “in  my  judgment,  is  the  Inun- 
dation ol  our  title  to  Oregon,  and  ol  all  the  title  we 
have  to  any  of  the  territory  we  possess.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  the  title  by  which  you,  sir,  occupy  that 
chair,  and  by  which  we  are  now  called  on  to  occupy 
Oregon.” 

Now,  without  entering  into  any  discussion,  as  to 
the  particular  part  of  the  text  quoted,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  speaker’s  chair,  and  leaving  it  to  the 
scientific  to  decide  whether  that  admirable  speci- 
men of  cabinet  makership  and  upholstery,  can  pro- 
perly, be  considered  a “creeping  thing  merely  be- 
cause it  has  legs,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  it  passes 
our  ingenuity  to  divine  the  mode  in  which  Genesis 
can  be  reasonably  connected  with  Oregon.  Is  it 
because  we  are  men  and  women,  and  because  we 
are  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  that  we  are  proprietors,  indefeasibly,  up  to 
parallel  54°  40'?  Surely  our  British  friends  were 
created  male  and  female  as  well  as  we,  and  we  call 
the  whole  “Native  American”  party  to  witness,  that 
they  increase  and  multiply  and  replenish  our  part  of 
the  earth,  to  an  extent  which  some  people  have 
thought  both  awful  and  dangerous.  Is  not  the  wretch- 


ed Indian,  whose  only  dominion  is  over  the  fish  and 
the  fowl,  a man  as  well  as  we — made  like  us  in  the 
imageof  his  Maker — placed,  like  us,  upon  this  earth, 
with  rights  as  potent  and  as  dear  as  ours?  And,  if 
we  own  the  land  we  tread — as  the  honorable  speaker 
holds  his  chair,  in  virtue  only  of  our  occupation  as 
sons  of  Adam — is  not  the  Flat  Head  or  the  Shos- 
honee  a proprietor,  under  the  same  title,  holding  by 
the  same  tenure,  at  the  will  of  the  same  God?  Not 
only  that — but  is  not  the  Indian  in  a state  of  civili- 
zation, much  nigher  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  and 
still  more  nigh  to  that  of  Adain,  than  are  the  citizens 
of  our  excellent  republic,  with  all  its  vaunted  insti- 
tutions? Can  Mr.  Adams  mean,  that  because  God 
commanded  man  to  “subdue”  the  earth,  he  has 
therefore  a right  to  all  he  can  “subdue?”  Because, 
as  he  afterwards  says,  it  is  a “characteristic”  of  our 
people  to  “go  ahead,”  have  we  a necessary  right  to 
“go  ahead,”  whenever  we  can?  If  these  questions 
be  answered  affirmatively,  what  prevents  the  Briton 
also  from  “subduing  and  “going  ahead,”  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  inclination  and  ability? 

To  this  Mr.  Adams  has  his  answer — 

“There  is  the  difference  between  the  British  claim 
and  ours;  we  claim  Oregon  that  we  may  improve 
the  country  and  make  its  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.  We  claim  it  that  we  may  establish  laws,  till 
the  ground:  that  we  may  “subdue  the  earth,”  as  has 
been  commanded  by  God  Almighty.  She  claims  to 
keep  it  open  as  a hunting  ground — that  she  may 
hunt  wild  beasts  in  it; che  claims  it  of  course,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wild  beasts  [a  lauglij  as  well  as  the 
savage  nations  who  roam  over  it.” 

Now  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  any  intention 
of  Great  Britain  to  keep  the  Oregon  territory  in  a 
slate  of  perpetual  barbarism.  On  the  contrary  her 
surplus  population  is  immense,  while  we  have  none 
and  her  necessities  demand  large  territories  and 
wide  scope,  which  our  broad  republic,  for  an  hun- 
dred years,  will  have  no  need  of.  And,  second, 
what  proof  is  there  of  our  disposition  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  as  the  rose?  Docs  any  one  pre- 
tend to  say  that  we  want  Oregon,  for  the  sake  of 
Oregon,  and  not  for  our  sakes?  Have  we  been  be 
hind  hand  with  England,  in  hunting  the  wild  beasts  — 
aye  and  the  wild  men  too,  whenever  we  have  had  an 
opportunity?  Have  we  not  room  enough,  within  our 
borders,  to  exercise  all  our  civilizing  and  “subdu- 
ing” propensities  for  a century?  Can  the  hono- 
rable member  from  Massachusetts  have  forgotten  the 
millions  of  acres  conceded  to  be  ours — lying  within 
the  limits  of  our  recognised  stales  and  territories — 
which  are  as  far  removed  Irom  roses  and  blossoming 
as  the  wildest  sands  in  the  great  Sahara?  Can  he 
believe  that  without  “subduing”  or  tilling  the  boun- 
tiful lands  that  God  has  given  us — without  replenish- 
ing the  half  of  that  portion  of  the  earth  in  which  we 
dwell — we  have  an  indefeasible  “right”  to  emigrate 
where  we  please — drive  out  aboriginal  inhabitants 
from  all  the  fat  places  ol  the  earth — appropriate  to 
ourselves  its  pleasantness,  every  where — make  land 
and  sea  our  bloody  battle  grounds  in  the  support  ol 
such  a “right” — and  then  heal  and  make  whole  our 
iniquities,  by  quoting  a chapter  of  Genesis?  If  bloss- 
oming and  roses  and  hoi  ticultural  inclinations,  ge- 
nerally, be  the  only  justification  necessary  for  the 
appropriation  of  territory  to  ourselves  why  have  w e 
not  a right  to  march  into  all  the  unbilled  and  “un- 
subdued” parts  of  the  whole  earth?  Why  should  we 
not  march  into  Canada — capture  Mexico — annex 
Cuba,  and  publish  our  claim  “to  the  whole  or  none” 
of  South  America  generally?  Surely  if  we  are  to 
bless  the  earth  with  our  dominion  there  is  no  reason 
for  our  prefering  the  savages  of  Oregon  to  the  peo 
pie  of  other  countries,  whose  inferior  state  of  blos- 
soming entitles  them  to  that  blessing.  Above  all, 
why  should  we  not  announce  to  the  Russian  Auto- 
crat that  our  title  extends  over  what  he  calls  Ins 
own,  and  the  pari  of  Oregon  which  we  now  concede 
to  be  his  shall  be  retained  for  hunting  and  the  peltry 
trade  no  longer?  Why  should  we  not  nail  our  Hag 
to  the  north  pole  itsell,  in  order  that  the  “unborn  in- 
fants,” whom  Mr.  Allen  spoke  of  in  his  speech,  may 
rejoice  under  its  star-spangled  folds,  when  they 
wake  up  “Irom  ihe  lap  ol  the  past?”  If  our  rule  is 
a good  one  it  works  well  throughout,  and  it  is  neither 
logical  nor  honest  to  make  “fish”  of  one  nation  and 
“low I”  of  the  other.  If  we  sincerely  believe  our- 
selves ihe  most  “subduing”  nation  in  the  world,  con- 
sistency requires  us  to  go  forth,  at  once,  to  replenish 
the  countries  that  please  us,  and  vouch  Moses  for 
our  title!  Such  doctrines  are  comfortable  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  they  have  the  sanction  of  the 
remotest  antiquity.  From  Sesostris  to  Gen.  Hous- 
ton, all  the  great  annexers  of  territory — including 
Alexander,  Genghiskan,  and  Altila  the  Hun — have 
preached  or  piactised  just  such  things.  History,  it 
is  true,  has  called  some  of  them  by  hard  names — 
and  some  rude  spokesmen  have  said  that  their  prin- 


ciples were  the  essence  of  heathenism  and  rapacity. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Adams’  speech  may  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  world’s  opinion,  and  convincing  it 
that 

“Things  are  not  what  they  seem.” 

It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  plain  people — 
hearing  the  Book  of  our  Failh  appealed  to,  in  sup- 
port of  doctrines,  to  all  appearance  so  abominable — 
may  remember  that  there  is  in  the  Bible,  also,  some- 
thing railed  the  Decalogue,  and  that  not  to  murder, 
nor  steal,  nor  covet  our  neighbor’s  goods,  are  com- 
mands, which  explain  more  fully  the  Divine  inten- 
tion, as  to  nations  no  less  than  individuals. 

But  Mr.  Adams  finds  still  further  support  in  Bibli- 
cal quotation,  which  he  ostensibly  applies  to  the 
Papal  claim  of  dominion  over  savage  lands — but 
which  was,  evidently,  meant  to  fortify  the  preten- 
sions which  he  formed  for  us  upon  Genesis: 

“I  will  ask  the  clerk  to  read  another  short  extract 
from  that  same  book;  he  will  please  to  read  the  8th 
verse  of  the  second  Psalm.” 

[The  clerk  here  read  as  follows:  “Ask  of  me,  and 
I shall  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance, 
and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  posses- 
sion.”] 

Mr.  A.  “Will  the  clerk  read  one  or  two  verses 
which  precede  that  passage — showing  to  whom  it 
refers.” 

[The  clerk  here  read  as  follows:  “Then  shall  he 
speak  unto  them  in  his  wrath,  and  vex  them  in  his 
sore  displeasure.  Yet  have  I set  mv  king  upon  my 
holy  hill  of  Zion.  I will  declare  the  decree:  the 
Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou  art  my  Son:  this  day 
have  I begotten  thee.”] 

And  again: 

“All  power  is  given  to  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth: 
Go,  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe  all 
things  whatsoever  I have  commanded  yon;  arid  lo,  1 
am  w ith  you  always, even  unto  ihe  end  of  the  world.” 

It.  is  a favorite  theory  of  many  that  we  have  a right 
to  conquer,  in  order  to  civilize  and  Christianize,  and 
upon  the  passage  thus  quoted  that  pretension  rests. 
But  it  is  calculating  rather  largely  upon  public  cre- 
dulity to  suppose  that  common  sense  can  he  hood- 
winked thus  in  the  present  controversy,  and  that 
any  one  is  weak  enough  to  believe  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  to  be  one  of  our  objects  in  setting  up 
our  claim  so  steadily  lo  the  territory  in  dispute.— 
Does  the  language  of  Holy  Writ,  thus  pressed  into 
the  service,  designate  us,  more  than  any  other  peo- 
ple, as  the  exclusive  proprietors  of  “the  heathen,” 
and  the  “uttermost  parts”  that  they  inhabit?  Are  we 
commissioned,  any  more  than  English,  Russians, 
Frenchmen,  to  teach  and  baptise?  And  what  have 
naval  stations,  trading  stations,  block  houses  and  the 
fur  trade,  harbors  and  islands  to  do  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  gospel.  What  is  there  of  religion  in  the 
pretended  rights  given  by  discovery  and  exploration? 
What — above  all — in  threats  of  war — in  angry  con- 
tention— in  blood?  If  the  strife  is  to  be  for  the  bring- 
ing in  of  the  heathen  within  the  pale  of  ihe  church 
ol  Christ,  why  diplomatic  controversies — why  no- 
tices, war  speeches,  preparing  the  he^rt  of  the  na- 
tion for  violence  and  sin?  There  is  the  territory. — 
Ignorance,  debasement  and  barbarity  are  all  over  it. 
Dues  any  one  say  nay  to  the  devoted  missionaries 
who  may  be  anxious  to  win  their  benighted  brethren 
to  God?  Who  slays  them?  Not  England— not  Ame- 
rica. Two  thousand  Mormons  have  recently  taken 
up  their  line  of  march  to  Oregon,  as  the  papers  tell 
us.  Do  the  heathen  and  their  possessions  belong  to 
them  too?  if  the  book  of  Joe  Smith  has  free  ingiess, 
who  prohibits  it  to  the  Holy  Gospel? 

The  truth  is  that  the  more  we  probe  the  attempts 
which  public  men  are  making  to  conceal,  under  spe- 
cious pretexis,  and  to  sanctify  by  sacred  appellations, 
vvliat  is  and  can  be  made  no  more  than  a wild  thirst 
lor  territorial  aggrandizement,  the  deeper  must 
grow  our  conviction  of  the  utter  emptiness  of  all  the 
“right”  which  is  so  vociferously  claimed.  Among 
the  most  un-vvorthy  of  all  the  plans  for  popular  de- 
lusion on  the  subject  it  is  submitted  that  there  is  none 
less  worthy  than  the  attempt  to  give  to  the  Oregon 
land-squabble  the  character  of  a religious  dispute — 
a holy  war.  It  is  impossible  to  see  scripture  quoted 
ana  perverted  to  such  ends,  without  applying  the 
anecdote  told  of  the  late  excellent  cardinal  Cheve- 
rus,  when  bishop  of  Boston.  That  amiable  prelate 
had  been  worried  by  a pestilent  polemic,  who  had 
endeavored  to  provoke  him  into  a controversy,  and 
whose  chief  weapons^vere  sentences  from  scripture, 
selected  at  random,  and  strung  together,  odd  and 
even,  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  the  argument.  Worn 
out  at  last,  the  bishop’s  patience  yielded:  “Is  it  not 
written,”  said  lie,  “that  Judas  went  out  and  hanged 
iiimselt?”  “It  is,”  was  the  reply.  “Then  it  is  also 
written,  ‘Go  thou  and  do  likewise!’  ” W. 
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Postscript.  The  packet  ship  Liverpool,  lias  armed 
at  New  York  with  Liverpool  dates  o te  day  later.  No 
news  of  imp  irtance.  Grain  market  depressed.  Phila- 
delphia flour  27s.;  Western  canal  28s.  6.1.  in  bond. — 
Oitoo  market  active  Bacon  had  fallen  2s.  per  cwt. 
Hams  5S=.  to  63s.  Cargoes  of  Indian  corn  were  arriv- 
ing in  Ireland  from  the  United  States.  Indications  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Peel’s  propos- 
ed reduction  of  duties.  Railway  depnsites  were  paid  up 
on  the  6th,  to  the  amount  of  £111,01)0,00),  and  the  mo- 
ney market  somewhat  relieved. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  Every  thing  ind  icates  war 
in  this  direction.  “The  armv  of  occupa'ion’’  is  on  its 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Mr.  Slidell,  our  minister, 
lias  not  been  recognized,  and  is  expected  home.  The 
Pacific  squadron  is  concentre  ed  at  Mazatlan,  and  ihe 
Gulf  squadron  is  to  proceed  forihwith  towards  Vera 
Cruz,  from  which  thev  were  withdrawn  at  the  remon- 
strance of  the  late  Mexican  administration.  A letter 
from  Vera  Cruz,  dated  the  13th  ult.,  received  by  i he  N. 
York  Tribune,  says:  “To  my  view,  the  aspect  of  our 
affairs  with  Mexico  has  never  before  been  so  serious  as 
it  now  is.  I think  vve  must  fight;  and  if  we  must,  where 
are  our  means? 

“Three  frigats.  three  sloops,  three  or  fmr  brigs  and  two 
steamers  would  cut  a ridiculous  figure  before  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa.  . 

“A  hardier  and  more  thankless  service  than  that  de- 
volving on  the  Gulf  squadron  was  never  imposed  upon 
a country’s  defenders;  for  the  coast  defence — of  old 
Spanish  construction — are  generally  of  i he  best  kind; 
and  yet,  such  is  the  popular  prejudice,  no  credit  would 
accrue  to  the  views,  if  one  or  more  of  them  should  he 
taken  hy  a squadron  of  three  or  four  ships. 

“With  fewerfguns  than  it  now  has,  without  ammuni- 
tion. in  the  midst  of  a terrble  disaster,  vviili  extra  disad- 
vantages which  can  never  ag  in  exist.  San  Juan  de 
U!loa"oearly  succeeded  in  repelling  the  French  fleet  in 
1833!” 

Naval  .—Pacific  squadron.  Mazatlan,  (Mexico,)  14th 
j.,n„ar, The  U.  S.  frigate,  Constitution,  Capr.  Per- 
civnl,  is  now  off  this  port,  standing  in,  having  sailed 
from  Hon  hila  on  the  1st  Dec-  The  Warren,  sloop  of 
war.  Capt.  Hull,  left  Hilo,  on  the  26  h September;  is 
hourly  expected  from  Panama;  also,  the  Oyane,  from 
Peru.  The  frigate  Savannah  Commodore  Sloat;  l he 
Levan),  Capt.  Page;  and  ihe  Portsmouth,  Capt.  Mont- 
gomery, are  here— officers  and  crews  in  good  health. 

Slavers  captured  By  the  Ollio,  arrived  at  Salem, 
from  Port  Praya,  Cape  de  Vcrd,  Monrovia  dales  to  ihe 
10th  December  are  received,  Irorn  which  we  learn  that 
the  Pons,  a slaver,  originally  from  Philadelphia,  recent- 
ly from  Rio,  with  900  slaves  on  board,  was  captured  by 
the  U.  States  ship  Yorktown,  three  days  out  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  150  of  whom  perished  before  they  could 
be  got  into  Monrovia.  When  the  Pons  was  first  seen, 
she  raised  American  colors,  supposing  the  Yorktown 
was  a British  cruiser;  bui  discovering  the  mistake,  im- 
media’ely  hoisted  the  Poituguse  flag.  On  examination 
it  was  found  that  she  had  shipped  913.  between  the  ages 
of  8 and  30.  only  47  of  them  females,  and  left  at  the  fac- 
tory 400  to  500  more,  w . ich  they  had  intended  to  take 
in  the  same  vessel  but  were  prevented  by  the  proximity 
of  a British  cruiser,  from  which  they  narrowly  escaped 
The  barque  was  pm  under  charge  of  Lieut.  Cogdell,  and 
had  sailed  to  the  United  States.  . 

The  recaptured  slaves  were  landed  at  Monrovia,  and 
measur  s were  adopted  for  taking  care  ot  them,  by  the 
U S.  avent  foi  liberated  Africans— 300  of  1 Item  hy  t be 
Methodist  mission  establishment  there,  who  have  issued 
a circular,  appealing  to  the  Christian  public  (or  aid. 

The  Panlhen.  another  cap  ered  slaver  ^arrived  at 
Charleston  on  the  10th  inst.,  in  charge  of  passed  mid- 
slipinan  Macomb,  U.  S.  N.,  in  75  days  ftom  Kalenda, 
coast  of  Africa. 

Si  hr.  R-  bert  Wilson,  of  Baltimore,  last  from  Hava- 
na arrived  at  Port  Ptava  on  the  17tli  January,  where 
she  was  detained  bv  Com.  Skinner,  of  the  Yorktown, 
on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slate  trade. 

Capt.  Davis,  commander,  and  Thus.  L Shaw,  mate 
of  the  schr.  Patuxent,  have  arrived  at  New  York  under 
arrest,  on  charges  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade 

For  California.  The  Arkansas  Gazette,  says  that 
Mr.  Leavitt,  has  received  a large  number  of  letters  with 
reference  to  Iris  contemplated  expedition  to  California.— 
It  is  supposed  that  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
American  emigrants  will  start  from  Fort  Smith  on  the 
fir  t of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a colony  at 
S ol  Dieoo  bay.  That  bay  is  south  of  San  Francisco, 
and  situated  due  west  of  the  head  of  the  gull  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  said  to  possess  the  greatest  advantages  tor 
commerce,  and  to  be  the  most  favorable  phice  in  Cali- 
orniu  for  a new  colony-  [Nat.  Intel. 

Business  circles. — The  spring  trade  has  commenced 
with  evety  appearance  ol  being  equal  to  that  qf  any 
within  several  years.  The  several  sea  pott  cities  are 
parading  their  blandishments  with  the  view  of  com  ting 
merchants  from  the  interior  to  their  counters.  News- 
papers are  crowded  with  advertisements.  Goods  were 
never  more  abundant — never  so  cheap — that  is  certain. 
The  western  rivers  are  now  in  swimming  order  for 
trade,  and  the  “shipping”  ports  upon  their  borders  are 
all  hustle.  There  was  thirteen  feet  of  water  at  Pittsburg 
on  me  9th  inst.— “27  arrivals  and  10  departures.”  On 
the  11th,  10  feet  water  in  the  channel  there,  and  13  feet 
at  Wheeling. 


North  river. — On  the  9th  instant,  the  ice  was  a foot 
'hick  at  Poughkeepsie — sleds  were  crossing  without  any 
interruption.  The  steamboats  pass  up  to  Newburg, 
through  a channel  made  in  the  ice,  from  West  Point. — 
Below  that  place  the  river  is  clear. 

The  fisheries,  upon  the  Potomac,  Susquehanna,  &e. — 
are  preparing  for  a large  business  this  season. 

U.  S.  stocks. — The  influence  of  the  war  speeches  and 
other  indications  at  Washington,  upon  the  political 
thermometer,  the  stocks, — lias  been  very  manifest. — 
When  congress  assembled,  U.  S stock  was’ selling  at 
12al3  above  par.  It  fi-ll  during  the  debate  on  the  Ore- 
gon question  to  5£a6.  It  has  gone  up  again  since  the 
determination  of  senate  is  supposed  to  be  ascertained, 
to  Uja^.  The  last  quo'ations  were  rather  down  again 
and  dull.  The  last  N.  York  Courier  says:  “The  down- 
ward tendency  of  the  slocks  continued.  The  equivocal 
position  of  the  president,  as  equally  claimed  by  both 
fractious  of  his  party,  which  fractions  are  nevertheless 
as  opposite  in  their  views  ns  reason  and  violence— peace 
and  war — operates  unfavorably  on  all  interests.” 

Exchange — remains  passive — N.  York  on  London  S5 
a9.  Domestic  exchange  without  any  material  variation- 

Cotton. — The  impression  is.  that  the  crop  will  not  be 
over  an  average  one  at  best.  Prices  are  firm  and  rather 
a shade  better,  though  no  considerable  operations  have 
been  effected. 

Flour — at  N.  York  5 50;  at  Philadelphia  4 7oa4  871; 
at  Baltimore  4 75;  at  Buffalo  4 50. 

Bank  items. — A bill  has  bpen  reported  in  the  house 
ol  representatives  ot  New  York,  making  it  obligatory 
upon  the  interior  banks  of  the  state  to  redeem  their  notes 
at  the  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  specie.  That 
would  he  kind  to  city  hanks.  The  country  banks  would 
not  only  have  to  keep  specie  sufficient  on  their  own 
counters,  hut  in  the  city  banks  also,  to  meet  their  issues. 

Agricultural. — 'The  Black- Sea  Spring  Wheat.  A 
letter  from  an  observant  correspondent  at  Shoreham, 
Vermont,  recommends  this  species  for  seed  wheat,  as 
being  lound  preferable  for  many  qualities,  to  any  other 
spring  u heat-  Its  yield  has  invariably  been  greater,  and 
especially  upon  poor  soils.  It  withstands  the  mildew,  as 
for  instance,  in  1S42,  when  all  other  variltes  were  da- 
maged fully  two-thirds  of  the  yield,  by  the  rust,  this  kind 
wholly  escaped.  This  admirable  quahty  induced  it  to 
he  preferred,  and  sought  for,  and  our  correspondent  has 
been  instrumental  in  distributing  the  seed.  It  is  less 
liable  to  the  smut  than  other  whea'.  The  objection  to  it 
at  first  was,  that  being  a much  harder  grain,  it  was  more 
difficult  to  pulverize,  and  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  grind- 
ing it,  the  quality  of  the  flour  was  not  equal,  and  the 
quantity  of  flour  about  one-tenth  less  than  flour  made  of 
winter  wheat.  M llers,  as  they  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  character  t nd  management  of  the  grain,  have 
overcome  these  objections,  and  now-,  as  good  bread  is 
made  of  this  as  of  other  grain. 

American  Bible  Society.  The  hon.  Judge  John 
McLean,  of  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  hy  the  death  of 
Governor  Smith. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  toWheeling.  The 
act  pa-sed  hy  the  legislature  of  Virginia  on  the  23th  of 
February,  1846,  extends  the  period  allowed  to  the  Rail 
road  Company  for  accepting  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
19th  February,  1845,  for  ten  years  from  March  1847, 
provided  the  company  shall  commence  the  construction 
within  three  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act.  The 
act  authorises  the  said  company  to  purchase  the  Win- 
chester and  Potc  mac  RailroaJ,  as  proposed  in  the  aeiot 
1845,  and  the  taxing  power  reserved  in  the  act  of  )34o 
is  remitted,  except  the  incutne  of  the  railroad  shall  ex- 
ceed 6 per  cent,  per  annum. 

Bricks.  In  ihe  little  town  of  Somerville,  Middlesex 
county,  last  year,  27,576,000  bricks  were  madp,  and 
about  thirteen  millions  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Cam- 
bridge. We  know  of  one  firm  of  master  masons  in 
Lowell,  who  have  contracts  now  to  lay  upwards  of  eleven 
millions  of  brick,  between  now  and  next  fall. — Boston 
Atlas. 

Comets.  Three  telescopic  comets  are  now  to  be  seen 
in  the  In  uvens.  The  Biela  comet,  one  of  them,  is  found 
to  be  either  a double  comet — a new  phenomenon  to  as- 
tronomers, or  a new  comet  was  observed  lor  the  first 
time,  at  the  moment  it  was  passing  from  a transit  ol  the 
Biela,  certainly  a strange  incident  I Lieut.  Maury,  of 
the  U.  i3.  Observatory,  at  Washington,  lias  had  fair  views 
of  all  of  them.  Tney  are  all  near  together.  A line 
drawn  from  the  north  star  through  the  brilliant  planet 
Jupiter,  and  thence  south,  a few  degrees,  is  given  as  a 
direction  for  finding  them. 

Deaths, —at  Baltimore  during  the  week  ending  the 
2d  inst.,  77,  of  w hich  26  were  under  one  year,  9 were 
free  colored,  2 slaves;  18  died  of  consumption.  During 
the  week  ending  the  9, It  111st.,  81,  of  which  22  were  un- 
der one  year,  14  free  culored,  4 slaves;  11  died  of  con- 
sumption. 

Of  smallpox,  there  were  5 deaths  during  last  week  at 
New  York,  9 at  Philadelphia,  and  9 at  Baltimore.  This 
week  4 at  Philadelphia,  4 at  Baltimore,  and  8 at  New 
York.  Some  cases  are  reported  at  New  Orleans. 

Gen.  John  P.  Van  Ness,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  died 
on  the  7th  inst.,  aged  77  years.  The  many  public  and 
respectable  stations  filled  during  the  lung  and  active  life 
of  the  deceased,  evidenced  the  estimation  in  which  he 


was  held.  He  was  a native  of  New  York,  and  was 
elected  representative  of  that  state  in  the  U.  S.  congress, 
hut  it. was  decided  that  accepting  an  office  in  the  mili- 
tia of  tile  district  disqualified  him  as  such.  He  married 
a daughter  of  the  late  L)avin  Burns,  one  of  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Washington  was 
laid  out,  and  removed  to  the  district,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  citizens. 

Col.  John  Pcrkit,  a soldier  of  the  revolution,  a wit- 
ness of  the  destruction  of  the  tea,  in  Boston  harbor,  pri- 
or to  the  revolution,  died  at  Boston  on  the  4th  March, 
aged  91  years. 

Horn  Dudley  Chase,  died  at  his  residence  in  Ran- 
dolph, Vermont,  on  the  23d  of  February,  aged  74  years. 
He  was  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  the 
year  1808  to  1812,  when  lie  was  elected  a senator  in 
congress  for  six  years.  lit  1817  lie  was  made  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court.  He  held  that  office  tor  four 
years,  and  resigned  it  in  1821.  At  die  session  of  1824 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and,  having 
served  out  his  lime,  Ite  declined  a re-election,  and  retir- 
ed from  public  life  in  1830. 

Thomas  Kell,  Esq.,  formerly  a member  of  the  legis- 
lature, afterwards  attorney  general  of  Maryland,  then 
associate  judge,  and  afterwards  clerk  of  Baltimore  city 
court,  died  on  the  8th  inst.  Appropriate  respect  was 
paid  to  the  memory  of  one  who  had  been  a faithful  pub- 
lic servant  for  nearly  half  a century. 

Earthquakes,  were  felt  at  New  York,  Long  Island, 
&c.  on  the  26th  of  October  last.  About  that  time,  heavy 
shocks  were  experienced  in  the  east.  Eight  houses  fell, 
and  forty  more  were  damaged  at  Ploumari.  Only  two, 
of  eighty  houses  were  left  standing,  at  Liskoli.  At  As- 
sam three  v iolent  shocks,  accorripanii  d with  grpat  none 
and  undulatons  of  the  earth.  At  Smyrna,  Calcutta, 
&c.  shocks  were  frequent. 

Exports  to  England  The  barque  Elizabeth  Hall 
was  cleated  at  this  port  on  Thursday,  for  Loudon,  hy 
Messrs.  T.  Whitridge  & Co.  with  a cargo  of  3,350  Lh Is. 
flour.  And 

The  ship  Rob  Roy.  for  Liverpool,  was  cleared  yester- 
day, hy  Messrs.  M’llvain  & Williams,  with  a cargo  of 
15,754  lbs.  oil  cake,  2,100  bbls.  fllour,  1.435  tcs.  and  65 
bbls.  beef,  314  tcs.  and  415  bbls.  pork,  51  bbls.  and  1 334 
kegs  lard,  IS  tcs.  suet,  4,294  bacon  hams,  5 bbls  vent- 
son  do.  300  boxes  adamantine  candles,  and  8 hales  wool. 

[Lyford's  Price  Cur. 

Iron  Business  on  Lake  Champlain.  In  addition  to 
the  old  Iron  works  near  the  lake,  and  those  recently 
created  by  tile  stale  of  New  York  for  the  employment  of 
their  criminals,  the  Messrs.  Hammonds  put  in  blast  on 
1st  of  January  last,  at  Crown  Point,  a large  furnace, 
and  steam  power  is  used  at  the  ore  bed.  Pigs  of  the  first 
qup.ldy  are  produced. 

At  West  Point  another  large  furnace  has  just  been  put 
in  operation. 

Many  forges  are  being  put  in  operation  on  the  Ver- 
mont side  of  the  lake.  Although  additional  force  is  em- 
ployed, many  miners  cannot  obta  in  ore  sufficient  for  the 
teams  that  offer  for  its  conveyance.  Forty  teams  have 
in  one  day  been  without  loads. 

Lutheran  Delegates  to  London.  Pursuant  to  call, 
a number  of  Lutheran  ministers  and  lay  delegates  met 
in  Frederick  city  on  Wednesday  morning  last,  ‘ for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  proptiety  of  sending  delegates 
from  the  Evangelical  Luthetan  Church  in  the  United 
States  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Union,  to  meet  in  Loudon,  England,  in  Au- 
gust next.’’  After  the  adoption  of  a number  of  resolu- 
tions, approving  of  the  objects  of  the  convention,  the 
following  delegates  were  chosen:  Prof  S.  S.  Soltmucker, 
D.  D.,  of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.: 
Rev.  B.  Kurtz,  D D-,  of  Baltimore.  Md  ; Rev.  J.  G. 
Morris,  D.  D.,  of  Baltimore,  Hid.;  Rev.  N.  Polhman, 
D.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  T,  Stork,  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa  ; Rev.  J.  McCtotijol  Chester  Springs,  Pa.;  F. 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Chatnbershurg,  Pa. 

New  Metals.  Silliman’s  Journal  notices  the  dis- 
covery of  tiiree  new  metals,  Pelopium,  Niobium,  and  Ru- 
thenium. 

A railroad  from  Boston  to  New  York,  in  nearly  a 
direct  line,  to  pass  through  New  Haven, k Middletown, 
Wtlmantie,  Woonsocket,  &c.  is  projected,  and  very 
probably  will  he  carried  into  operation.  Nearly  the 
whole  distance,  220  miles,  has  been  stttveyed, — no  giade 
to  exceed  50  feet  to  the  mile,  with  easy  curves, — rails  6 
feet  assunder.  Time  estimated  at  5 hours  for  the  whole 
distance,  or  4 hours  on  express  occasions.  The  express 
passes  from  Liverpool  to  Loudon,  205  miles,  in  65  hours. 

Temperance  in  Vermont.  There  is  an  annual  ques- 
tion taken,  according  to  law,  on  the  1st  Thursday  in 
January!  whether  10  grant  or  refuse  licenses.  In  1345, 
on  taking  the  vote,  7 counties  gave  majorities  for  grant- 
ing lii  enses,  and  7 against  granting  them. 

In  1846.  4 counties  voted  for  granting,  and  8 against 
licenses.  In  both  years  a small  majority  of  the  whole 
vote  of  the  state  was  against  granting  licenses. 

Woollen  Manufactory.  This  new  company  incor- 
porated at  the  present  session  ol  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature for  the  manufaetuie  ot  woollen  goods  at  the  new 
city  of  Essex,  with  a capital  of  one  million  of  dollars, 
has  organized  under  their  charter.  It  is  calculated  that 

they  will  consume  per  annum  about  a million  and  a half 

pounds  of  fine  American  wool,  being  the  fleeces  of  about 
six  hundred  thousand  sheep.  John  A.  Lowell  is  the 
president. 
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AGENTS  FOR  NILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER. 

Ojfic  e of  the  Register  iVo.  '2,  JV.  F.utu  u:  street, 
Opposite  Kutaw  House. 

C.  W.  James,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  our  general  col- 
leciing  agent  for  the  slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  territory. — 
Ho  is  assisted  by  Messrs  15  Y.  Jennings,  J.  R.  Smith. 
J.  T.  Dent,  T.  G.  Smith  G.  H.  < omstock,  and  F.  .1. 
Hawes.  Mr-  G.  W.  Beaver  is  also  assisting  him  as  a soli 
citing  agent.  Persons  may  no  safe  in  paying  either  of 
those  gentlemen  for  us,  ns  they  eueii  have  credentials  of 
authority,  as  also  certificates  of  if.  E Spencer,  Esq.,  may- 
or of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  describing  their  persons,  with 
the  seal  of  his  office  attached. 

Israel  E.  James,  Esq.,  general  agent  for  the  southern 
states,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  He  is  assisted  hv  Jas.  Iv.  Whipple,  Wm.  II. 
Weld,  0.  II.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B.  Hussey, 
and  Theodore  Baggs. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  E^q  , agent  for  the  southwestern 
states,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, &c. 

John  F.  Johnson  and  Eli  M.  Stevenson,  Esqrs. 
agents  for  the  state  of  Kentucky,  western  Virginia,  &e. 

Thos.  Severn,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey,  and  Now  York. 

John  W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Philif  M.  Tabbs,  Esq.,  agent  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

W.  C.  Clayton,  Esq.,  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Payment  to  either  of  the  above  named  agents,  or 
through  the  usual  channel,  the  mail,  will  he  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  exceedingly  serviceable  to — The 
Editor. 


SHALL  WE  HAVE  PEACE,  OR  WAR? 


Those  who  listened  to, — or  who  wiil  read  the  speech- 
es, which  were  made  in  the  United  Slates  senate,  con- 
tained in  this  number  of  the  Register, — or  those  indeed 
wiio  have  observed  the  language  of  the  public  journals 
since  the  debate  in  that  body  between  senators  Hay- 
wood, Hannegan,  and  Allen,  two  weeks  since,  will  be 
no  longer  at  a loss  to  solve  our  standing  question,  so  fai- 
ns relates  to  the  dispute  w ith  England  respecting  the 
Oregon  towitory. 

The  form  of  government  under  which  we  live,  and  to 
which  are  entrusted  the  destinies  ol  the  republic,  has 
been  in  operation  for  half  a century.  Such  a term  is  hut 
att  infancy  for  a government.  Every  year  adds  some 
new  development  to  the  operations  of  the  system.  A 
novelty  in  the  working  of  the  machinsry  is  now  before 
U3. 

The  executive,  to  whom  the  constitution  has  en- 
trusted the  control  of  ail  foreign  negotiations,  and  on 
whom  it  imposes  the  duty  of  ’‘recommending  to  con- 
gress from  time  to  time”  such  measures  as  lie  may  deem 
essential  for  the  public  welfate, — in  the  performance  of 
those  duties,  arrives  at  a conclusion,  that  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  t tie  difficulties  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Gnat  Britain  about  the  Oregon  territory,  all  efforts  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  arrive  at  a satisfactory 
settlement,  had  proved  unavailing,  and  he  assumed  the 
responsibility  (in  his  late  annual  message)  of  recom- 
mending and  urging  upon  congress,  to  terminate,  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  done,  the  existing  treaty  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy o<  that  territory.  He  had  new  officially  assert- 
ed the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory 
in  dispute, — and  he  calls  upon  congress  to  enact  the  ne 
cessary  laws  for  carrying  out  an  exclusive  occupation  ol 
the  same. 

This  recommendation  is  not  accompanied  however, 
with  any  intimations,  nor  have  any  yet  been  made  by 
the  executive,  towards  preparing  the  country  for  the  pro- 
bable contingency  of  a war  ensuing,  should  the  United 
Stans  proceed  to  attempt  forcibly  to  eject  the  British 
from  that  portion  of  said  territory  which  she  has  always 
claimed,  and  for  a long  lime  has  partially  occupied 

Congress  has  taken  these  recommendations  of  the 
president  into  serious  consideration.  They  have  been 
deflated  now  in  both  houses  for  nearly  lour  months. 

No  result  has  yd  been  arrived  at.  But  the  opinion  of 
congress  appears  to  be  distinctly  ascertained.  So  fir  I 
from  being  disposed  to  carry  out  the  recommendations 
of  the  president  to  them,  and  eiidanzeri  tg  'he  pe  ice  ol  I 
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the  country  and  of  the  world,  by  asserting  and  proceed 
mg  to  maintain  an  exclusive  right  to  the  "whole  of  Ore- 
gon,’’—they, — iho  legislature,  appear  to  he  disposed, 
not  only  to  reject  this  recommendation,  but  in  their  turn 
I to  undertake  to  ‘‘recommend’’  a course  for  the  execu- 
tive to  pursue  in  the  premises. 

This  presents  a new  case,  as  was  hinted  above,  in  the 
operations  of  our  system  of  government. 

Whether  the  president  will  bo  disposed  to  recognize 
such  a movement  on  the  part  of  the  co-ordinate  depart- 
ment,— whether  he  will  submit,  under  circumstances 
which  he  finds  he  cannot  control,  abandon  his  own  po- 
sition and  recommendations,  ami  proceed  to  negotiate , 
under  the  recommendations  of  the  legislature,  is  the 
question. 

It  is  most  un  ortunare  that  3Uch  an  alternative  has 
been  rendered  necessary. 

A difference  in  judgment  between  the  executive  and 
tlte  legislature,  as  to  the  welfare  and  true  interests  of  t he 
country  entrusted  to  their  charge,  in  a case  involving  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  lias  produced  this  state  of’ai 
fairs,  for  the  first  time  since  the  formation  of  the  go- 
vernment. 

Which  department  will  be  compelled  in  sueli  a case 
to  yield,  is  now  to  be  tested. 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  public  journals  and 
other  indications  of  public  opinion  within  our  observa- 
tion, there  seems  to  be  hardly  the  shadow  of  a doubt  of 
the  president’s  yielding  to  such  an  expression  from  the 
legislature.  Negotiation  will  be  resumed,  with  every 
probability  of  a speedy  settlement  of  the  whole  affair. 

As  to  vi ho  shall  make  the  first  advance  towards  a re- 
newal of  negotiation?  That  is  too  smull  an  affair  tor 
comment,  amongst  men  of  common  sense.  A quibble 
of  that  kind  would  he  disgraceful. 

There  is  much  anxiety  for  the  return  of  the  pilot  boat 
Romer,  or  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  which  left  Liver- 
pool on  tlte  4th  instant.  One  or  the  other  may  be  in. 
tit  time  for  a postscript  for  our  last  page.  We  take  it 
for  granted  however,  that  the  British  government  are 
not  desirous,  of  having  a war  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  t hey  are  now  aware  that  m order  to  avert  such  a 
calamity,  an  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  territory  can  no 
longer  be  postponed 

With  regard  to  our  relations  with  Mexico,  we 
have  but  little  to  communicate  this  week.  The  Wash- 
ington Union  says — ‘‘News  from  Vera  Cruz  down  to  the 
23d  ult.  was  received  last  night  at  the  department  of 
state.  Ahnonte  has  resigned  the  office  ot  minister  ol 
war,  and  Tornel  had  been  appointed  his  successor  — 
Luces  Ataman,  the  editor  of  the  new  royalist  journal  at 
Mexico  (the  Tietnpo,)  had  been  compelled  by  public 
indignation  to  fly  from  the  city,  his  life  being  in  danger, 
arid  his  paper  had  been  pronounced  seditious.  Since 
the  royalist  party  had  taken  open  ground  in  favor  of 
monarchy,  the  Mexican  people  have  become,  better 
inclined  towards  the  United  States.  Upon  the  whole, 
our  affairs  with  Mexico  were  assuming  a more  hopeful 
aspect.-’ 

Other  accounts  state  that  Saida  Anna  has  prepared 
to  leave  Cuba  arid  is  expected  at  Vera  Cruz.  They  now 
slate  that  his  object  is  to  oppose  tlte  project  of  the  Euro 
pean  governments  for  establishing  a monarch  in  Mexi- 
co. Heretofore  he  has  been  considered  as  the  author  of 
the  project. 

South  American  Republics. — The  allied  forces 
of  France  and  England,  now  operating  against  the 
Argentine  Republic  are  likely  to  find  the  task  they 
have  undertaken  rather  more  difficult  than  they  had 
flattered  themselves.  Charles  the  X of  France  sent 
an  expedition  some  sixteen  years  ago  across  the 
mouth  ol  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  purpose  of 
punishing  the  Algerians  for  some  impertinence.  How 
much  has  that  undertaking  cost  the  people  of  France 
since  that  expedition  sailed?  Iiovv  many  French 
lives  have  been  lost?  How  much  of  human  happi- 
ness has  the  affair  contributed,  since  it  commenced? 
How  MUCH  OF  HUMAN  MISERY?  VVltal  hoilOT — what 
reputation — what  glory  has  France  won  in  the  con- 
test? Compare  the  achievements  of  her  officers  with 
those  of  the  petty  chiefs  whose  homes  she  has  been 
invading  and  desolating — and  see  how  the  account 
will  balance?  I had  rather  have  the  honors  which 
impartial  history  will  award  to  Abdel  Kader  alone, 
than  the  peerage  honors  and  wreaths  of  victory  won 
by  all  the  officers  of  the  French  army  united,  since 
the  bloody  tragedy  commenced;  and  he  is  blit  one 
of  many  heroes  in  their  ranks. 

| The  lesson  was  not  sufficient  however,  to  deter 


the  pattern  of  pacific  monarchs,  from  undertaking  ano- 
ther crusade  against  “semi-barbarians,” — especial- 
ly when  the  blandishments  of  a British  alliance  in- 
vited the  enterprise.  The  Argentine  Republic  is 
selected  as  the  field  for  their  united  operations, — 
and  Buenos  Ayres  is  to  become  the  victim  of  their 
prowess. 

We  mistake  the  indications  front  this  new  field  of 
European  aggression,  if  even  their  united  forces  do 
not  find  the  republicans  of  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  to 
be  quite  as  difficult  to  manage,  as  Marshal  Bugeaud 
has  found  the  Arabs  of  Algeria  to  be.  A South 
American  war  of  half  a century  may  have  its  ad- 
vantages to  the  governments  of  both  France  and 
England,  for  all  we  know  — if  the  wars  in  Algeria, 
India,  and  Van  Dieman  are  not  sufficient  to  drain 
off  the  most  dangerous  of  their  respective  popula- 
tions. We  venture  to  predict  that  less  time  than 
half  a century,  will  not  be  adequate  for  the  due  sub- 
jection of  the  natives  of  the  republics  of  South 
America  to  the  rule  now  attempted  to  be  imposed 
upon  them. 

A letter  from  Montevideo  of  the  1st  of  January, 
slates  that  the  combined  French  and  English  squa- 
dron had  pushed  up  the  Parana,  as  far  as  Tepeley, 
near  Corrientes.  The  place  deiended  by  only  35(j 
men,  was  attacked  and  destroyed.  Argentine  loss,  2 
killed,  500  horses,  a field  piece,  arid  sundry  military 
stores.  The  letter  lurther  states  that  Paraguay  had 
declared  war  against  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
that  Brazil  was  preparing  to  do  the  same.  Also  that 
a battle  had  taken  place  in  Uruguay — between 
the  republicans  and  the  allied  monarchists,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  50  killed, 
300  prisoners,  and  2,000  horses. 

The  letter  is  obscurely  written,  and  probably  gives 
mere  rumors  for  facts.  It  predicts  a long  and  san- 
guinary civil  war. 

Montevideo  dates  to  the  16th  of  December,  state 
that  the  73d  regiment  of  English  infantry  600  strong, 
on  their  way  to  the  Cape  ol  Good  Hope,  called  in, 
and  were  detained  by  the  British  admiral — proba- 
bly lo  operate  with  the  allied  army  up  the  Parana, 
no  other  troops  having  yet  arrived  from  Europe  to 
reinforce  the  army  there. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  is  to  take  place  on  Sa- 
turday, the  25th  of  April  next.  The  English  arid 
French  Nautical  Almanacs  set  it  down  as  an  Jlnmt- 
/nr  eclipse.  American  astronomers,  on  the  contra- 
ry, say  that  the  eclipse  will  be  total  for  51  seconds, 
to  a small  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  island  of  Cuba  is  the  only  terra  fvrma 
at  which  the  disc  of  the  sun  will  be  entirely  obscur- 
ed, and  there  only  for  a few  seconds. 

When  the  moon’s  track  happens  to  lead  her  to 
pass  exactly  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  sun 
is  centrally  eclipsed.  If  the  moon  at  the  time  hap- 
pens to  be  in  that  portion  of  her  orbit  which  is  near- 
est to  the  sun,  she  is  so  remote  from  the  earth  that 
her  disc  is  smaller  than  the  disc  of  the  sun  to  our 
view,  arid  consequently,  when  exactly  between  us 
and  the  sun,  a small  circle  of  the  sun  is  seen  all 
round  the  moon,  and  the  phenomenon  is  denominated 
an  annular  eclipse.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  moon 
happens  at  the  time  to  be  in  the  part  of  her  orbit 
nearest  the  earth,  her  disc  appears  sufficiently  en- 
larged by  the  approach,  to  entirely  obscure  the  face 
of  the  sun  when  exactly  between  that  luminary  and 
the  earth,  and  the  eclipse  is  then  total.  In  the  ap- 
proaching case,  the  moon  happens  to  be  in  that  part 
of  her  orbit  at  which  her  disc  appears  to  us  so  nice- 
ly of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  disc  of  the  sun 
that  astronomers  differ  as  to  the  matter  of  fact  as 
above  stated.  During  the  remainder  of  the  present 
century  there  wt^l  he  but  five  eclipses  central  in  any 
part  of  the  Atlantic  states,  viz:  those  of  May  26 
1854,  and  September  29,  1875,  annular  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  of  October  19,  1865,  in  the  Caro- 
iinas,  whilst  those  of  August  7,  1869,  and  Mav  28, 
1900,  will  be  total  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia! 
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Whilst  referring  to  the  moon,  allow  11s  to  say  that 
amongst  the  vast  operations  which  astronomy  opens 
to  contemplation,  no  one  has  ever  impressed  our 
mind  as  more  wonderful,  more  inexplicable,  than 
that  of  the  moon  always  presenting  to  the  earth  the 
same  portion  of  her  surface.  Up  to  this  day,  she  has 
continued  faithfully  to  present  to  every  portion  of 
our  globe  precisely  the  same  fair  face,  without  as  to 
her,  “the  shadow  of  turning,”  as  to  us.  And  yet,  so 
ungrateful  are  we,  so  thoughtless  of  her  constancy, 
that  we  stigmatize  her  as  being  “changeable,” — nay, 
we  make  the  phases  which  circumstances  alone  im- 
pose upon  our  senses  in  legard  to  her  appearance, 
a standing  epitaph  of  disrespect;  “as  changaable  as  the 
moon.''  Why,  thoughtless  man  of  the  earth,  from 
the  time  creation  commenced  its  evolutions  up  to 
this  day,  so  constantly  ha9  the  moon,  as  thy  attend- 
ant satellite,  revolved  around  its  own  axis  in  precise- 
ly the  same  time  that  it  required  her  to  dance  around 
thee,  that  the  children  of  one-half  of  her  surface 
have  never  yet  seen  the  vast  globe  that  thus  keeps 
her  in  attendance.*  If  this  phenomenon  is  wonder- 
ful, in  respect  to  its  precision,  it  is  still  more  won- 
derful, as  well  as  mysterious,  in  respect  to  its  object. 
Human  conception  is  at  fault,  and  bows  with  sub 
missive  deference  to  an  unfathomable  wisdom, — nor 
dares  to  enquire  why  it  is,  that  half  of  the  intelligen- 
ces in  the  moon  shall  be  debarred  from  the  sight  and 
influences  of  the  earth. 

Inhabitants  of  the  moon?  Why,  the  man  is  moon- 
struck! 

Astronomers  have  replied, — gravely  replied,  too, 
that  it  would  be  irreverent  to  imagine  that  Divine 
Wisdom  would  have  created  so  many  and  such  vast 
globes,  as  we  see  in  the  heavens,  without  designing 
to  apportion  them  to  the  uses  of  living  and  intelli- 
gent beings. 

What  a conception?  How  daring  is  human  vani- 
ty? 

For  what  was  all  the  measureless  space  made,  in 
which  these  “vast  globes”  whirl,  and  in  which  they 
appear  but  the  merest  points  in  the  vision? 

Who  shall  measure  infinities? 

♦Unless  they  travel  for  sake  of  the  sight. 
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This  freshet  will  be  memorable  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  Snow,  which  had  accumulated  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  was  rapidly  thawed  by  the  mild  weath- 
er which  continued  from  the  8th  to  the  12th  inst., 
swelling  the  streams  from  the  mountains  into  fearful 
floods.  On  the  13th,  these  floods  rapidly  accumu- 
lated by  a heavy  fall  of  rain.  An  immense  destruc- 
tion oi  property  ensued,  and  no  doubt  some  lives 
have  been  lost. 

The  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  13th,  had 
risen  23  feet.  At  Wheeling  it  had  that  day  15 — at 
Pittsburg  14j  feet.  On  the  17th  there  were  32 
feet  water  in  the  channel  at  Wheeling — 20  feet  at 
Pittsburg,  and  falling. 

The  Potomac  river  was  “full  to  ovei flowing,” 
and  fears  were  entertained  that  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  would  be  materially  injured,  it  sustained 
the  flood  admirably  however,  and  is  again  in  opera- 
tion. 

The  volume  of  water  rolling  over  the  Passaic 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  the  16th,  was  greater  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  30  years. 

The  Susquehanna  river  swelled  very  rapidly  on 
the  13' h.  At  Harrisburg  it  presented  a fearful  ap- 
pearance before  night  fall.  A letter  dated  the  ]5lh, 
from  thence,  says — “About  four  o’clock,  this  morn- 
ing, the  old  bridge,  between  this  shore  and  the  island, 
fell  with  a tremendous  crash  into  the  river,  the  dust 
from  the  floor  rising  up  111  a cloud  which  totally  ob 
scored,  fora  time,  the  wreck  which  had  been  made. 
About  five  o’clock,  another  fell,  carrying  with  it  two 
spans  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  biidge, 
thus  leaving  but  one  .-pan  of  the  old  bridge,  and  two 
of  the  new  ones  standing  next  this  shore.  About  9) 
o’clock,  V.  M , two  spans  of  the  Clarke’s  Ferry 
bridge,  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata.)  came  floating 
down  among  other  wrecks,  which  being  nearly 
whole,  struck  against  the  remaining  span  of  the  old 
bridge,  but  passed  under  the  arch,  alter  being  con- 
siderably crushed,  without  moving  it.  But  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  Cuinbei  land  Valley  Railroad 
bridge  were  carried  vvnh  it,  and  both  moved  duiin 
together.  The  floating  ice  and  timber  gradually  un- 
dermined the  pier  Inch  .-upported  the  end  of  the 
last  span  of  the  old  bridge,  until  it  was  evident  it 
must  give  way,  and  a cron  d of  people  watched  it  all 
day  upon  the  bank,  until  about  half  past  2 o’clock, 
P.  M.,  w hen  the  upper  half  of  the  pier  being  entire- 
ly undermined  and  crumbled  away,  the  span  tottered 
lor  a moment—  cracked — leaned  up  stream — broke 
— fell,  and  was  carried  away. 


Much  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  Cumberland  Valley 
Railroad  company,  who,  having  sustained  the  entire 
loss  of  their  former  beautiful  fabric  by  fire,  had  mus- 
tered their  resources  and  directed  their  energies  to 
wards  the  reconstruction  of  the  same  upon  a more  per- 
manent plan,  and  have  now  witnessed  the  destruction 
of  their  renewed  labors  by  flood.  It  seems  as  if  the 
elements  had  combined  against  them. 

A span  of  a bridge  is  lodged  against  the  upper  end 
of  the  island  opposite  here,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a portion  of  the  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Junia- 
ta, at  Duncan's  island.  Amid  the  masses  of  floating 
ice  were  to  be  seen  fragments  of  bridges,  mills, 
boat9,  fences,  rafts,  haystacks',  and  almost  every 
thing  imaginable. 

The  lower  end  of  our  town,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
canal  is  totally  inundated,  and  canoes  were  plying 
from  door  to  door.  The  river  was  at  its  highest 
point  about  noon,  being  then  about  21  feet  above  low 
water  mark — five  feet  higher  than  the  highest  mark 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  The  team  of  the  Reading 
mail  coach  in  coming  in  this  afternoon,  was  obliged 
to  swim  on  the  turnpike  in  order  to  get  upon  the 
Paxton  creek  bridge,  the  whole  valley  around  the 
creek  being  inundated  by  the  back  water  from  the 
river. 

The  railroad  between  this  and  Middleton  is  used 
for  boats  instead  of  cars.  Our  town  has  been  in  a 
wonderful  slate  of  excitement  during  the  whole  day. 

On  the  16th,  a letter  from  the  same  place  says — 
“Harrisburg,  at  the  lime  of  writing,  is  approachable 
on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  only  by  water  commu- 
nication, and,  standing  on  an  elevated  place,  it  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a town  sinking  into  the  sea 
— the  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  it  being  submerged 
in  water,  in  some  instances,  nearly  up  to  the  second 
story.  The  grounds  about  it,  lower  than  the  main 
part  of  the  town,  are  covered  with  water,  generally 
so  deep  as  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  fences,  bridges, 
and  stream.* 

The  west  part  of  the  Harrisburg  bridge,  extending 
from  the  island  to  the  Cumberland  shore,  is  still 
standing — but  whether  it  has  sustained  injury  is  yet 
unknown. 

Of  the  new  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  bridge, 
all  the  piers  were  finished  and  four  spins  of  the 
frame  work  were  erected  on  them.  Two  spans  of 
this  went  just  before  the  Harrisburg  bridge,  and  the 
two  other  spans  were  swept  off  by  the  Duncan’s  is- 
land bridge  floating  against  it  in  its  descent.  Thus 
the  Harrisburg  side  of  the  river  is  entirely  stripped  of 
all  bridges,  or  vestige  of  them,  the  piers  being  most- 
ly washed  away,  and  their  places  being  only  discern- 
ible by  the  whirl  of  the  water  as  it  passes  over  where 
they  were. 

Two  spans  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  bridge  at  Dun- 
can’s island,  erected  in  1837 — one  of  the  finest  struc- 
tures in  our  country,  have  also  been  carried  away. — 
Also,  the  bridge  over  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  from 
Duncan’s  island  to  the  Perry  county  shore;  and  the 
bridge  over  Sherman’s  creek  in  the  village  of  Dun- 
canon.  The  dam  across  the  same  stream,  with  the 
extensive  nail  factory  and  rolling  mill  at  the  same 
place  has  also  been  carried  away,  and  the  works  of 
Fisher  & Co.,  are  reported  as  having  suffered  great- 
ly, in  the  destruction  of  buildings,  machinery,  &c. — 
'I  he  nail  factory  is  said  to  be  entirely  destroyed. — 
The  loss  at  this  place  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

The  magnetic  telegraph  is  demolished  between  this 
and  Lancaster. 

A portion  of  the  Harrisburg  arid  Lanceaster  rail- 
road was  swept  away. 

At  Wrightsville,  the  new  tract  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Susquehanna  railroad,  leading  under  the  bridge 
was  set  afloat  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  was  only 
saved  by  rope  fastenings  and  the  loaded  cars  upon  it. 

The  loss  at  Duneannon  Iron  Works  at  Duncan’s 
Island  is  estimated  at  §90,000. 

The  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  Sherman’s  creek,  de- 
stroyed; the  Susquehanna  division  canal  above  Dun- 
can’s Island  as  far  as  is  known  is  destroyed,  if  not 
entirely  obliterated. 

From  the  high  water  of  the  Juniata,  as  well  as 
the  Susquehanna,  and  a knowledge  of  its  effects  in 
former  floods,  it  is  leared  that  the  entire  main  line 
of  the  canal  will  be  rendered  unnavigable  for  a great 
part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  opening  season;  and  if 
Hie  destruction  by  the  flood  has  extended  up  the 

’We  passed  Harrisburg  in  the  summer  of  1798,  in 
company  vviih  one  of  the  “oldest  inhabiiaiiis,”  a nuiive 
oi  the  district  above  Reading.  We  were  admiring  the 
sceneiy.  “I  remember  a smry  well,’’  said  our  com- 
panion, “relaied  of  the  man  who  laid  out  Harrisburg  fur 
a town.  Whilst  he  was  occupied  in  endeavoring  to  sell 
iiis  farm  as  town  lots,  some  one  objected  lhai  it  was  not 
a suitable  place  to  build  a town,  for  it  had  within  a lew 
years  before,  been  entirely  overflowed  by  the  river-  He 
was  a profane  man,  and  with  0 trenn  ndous  oaih,  asse- 
verated, that  he  could  get  a hundred  men  10  swear  i hat 
there  never  had  been  such  a flood  as  the  one  alluded  to, 
before,  and  that  there  never  would  be  such  another.’’ 


north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  these 
canals  may  be  so  damaged  as  to  be  irreparable  the 
present  year.  It  is  a sad  day  for  the  hopes  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  one  that  we  fear  may  be  felt  by  those 
who  have  placed  dependence  on  her  ability  to  do 
justice  to  all.  • 

All  communication  between  Harrisburg  and  the 
west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  is  entirely  cut  off.  and 
must  remain  so  until  the  waters  subside  and  a ferry 
is  opened.  The  train  of  the  Cumberland  valley  rail- 
road arrived  y esterday  morning  and  a flernoon,  on  the 
w est  side,  and  blew  their  whistles,  but  after  finding 
that  all  communieul ion  was  cut  oil’,  they  moved  west 
again  with  their  loads  of  passengers. 

Parts  of  buildings,  water  wheels,  canal  boats,  rafts, 
lumber,  logs,  &e.  have  passed  down  on  the  bosom  of 
the  flood.  One  canal  boat  was  brought  to  shore  a 
shot t distance  below  town,  in  which  were  upwards 
of  one  hundred  barrels  of  flour.  The  loss  to  indivi- 
duals as  well  as  to  the  state,  and  to  companies,  will 
in  many  instances  be  severe;  and  it  is  nut  unlikely 
that  hundreds  who  have  been  toiling  for  months  in 
preparing  lumber  for  market,  have  been  stripped 
and  left  destitute.  At  present  the  losses  can  only  be 
conjectured,  and  we  hope  they  will  not  equal  the 
present  expectations  of  our  community. 

It  is  feared  that  great  damage  has  also  been  done  to 
the  Wiconisco  canal  — but  nothing  certain  is  known. 

A great  portion  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  nine 
miles  below  Harrisburg,  on  the  Susquehanna,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Svvatara,  is  said  to  be  under  water, 
and  the  houses  secured  from  floating  away  by  cables. 

The  Codorus  and  other  streams  in  Yoik  county 
were  greatly  swelled,  and  several  bridges  carried 
away,  but  no  other  serious  damage  is  slated. 

At  Marietta  most  of  the  lumber  was  set  afloat,  and 
much  of  it  lost. 

The  destruction  of  property  along  the  tributary 
streams  which  empty  into  the  Susqtithar.na,  as  well 
as  along  the  borders  of  the  river  itself,  lias  been  im- 
mense. Vast  quantities  of  timber,  lumber,  boats, 
buildings  and  other  lloatables  were  brought  dow  n by 
the  torrent  and  precipitated  into  the  Chesap, ake, 
along  the  shores  of  which  they  will  be  strewed  for 
a hundred  miles  of  its  length.  The  mails  were  en- 
tirely obstructed  between  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more, from  the  14th  to  the  16th , the  rivers  be  ng  im- 
passable at  Havre  de  Grace. 

The  Tide  Mater  canal,  has  escaped  better  than  was 
expected — but  it  will  take  some  time  to  repair  da- 
mages. 

To  what  extent  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  sulitred,  is  jet  a matter  o I uncertainty. 

The  Juniala  river  has  not  been  so  unusually  high, 
and  less  injury  has  been  done  along  its  banks  than 
was  apprehended.  The  aqueduct  across  the  river 
stood  well.  This  river  rose  higher  in  1843. 

The  Schuylkill  region  suffered,  hut  nut  so  severely 
as  that  ot  the  Susquehanna.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
damage  10  lire  Schuylkill  Navigaiion  Company’s  works 
can  be  repaired  lor  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Hudson  river.  The  warm  rain  of  the  12th  and 
13th,  sw-elled  the  waters  by  the  14th,  so  that  at  Albany  the 
pier  w as  submerged,  and  ai  12  o’clock,  M*  on  Sunday 
the  15th,  the  ice,  piled  up  mountain  high,  slatted  and 
moved  for  about  a quarter  of  a mile  down,  carrying  ali 
before  it.  About  3 o’clock  it  Plane. . again,  with  accumu- 
lated velocity.  About  5 o’clock  it  was  arrested  in  its 
onward  progress  below  the  city,  somewhere  near  Cas- 
tleton,  seven  miles  dow-n,  where  it  dammed  up.  The 
water  from  this  time  begun  to  rise  very  last,  inundating 
the  entire  lower  part  of  the  city,  and  driving  the  people 
from  their  dwellings  in  hundreds.  But  few  expected  to 
see  ihe  water  so  high,  and  but  linle  preparation  was 
made  for  it.  Hundreds  had  retired  to  rest, to  wake  up  with 
the  water-  two  or  ihree  feet  deep  in  their  dwellings  — 
Aboutmidnight,  the  waier  began  to  rise  with  great  ra- 
pidity, and  continued  to  rise  until  about  2 o’clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  when  it  was  at  its  greatest  heigln,  be- 
ing six  inches  higher  than  it  was  in  lt>39.  The  poor 
people  living  along  the  dock,  and  in  ihe  several  streets 
111  tile  lower  part  of  ihe  city,  have  been  completely 
drowned  oui,  and  have  suffered  gteatiy  from  hunger, 
wet,  and  cold. 

Market  street  ironi  Hudson  street  to  the  old  railroad 
house  on  trie  pasture  was  completely  under  water  and 
navigable  for  1 oats  from  Hudson  street.  Upon  Ham- 
ilton sheet,  above  Union  street;  up  Lydius  street  to 
wi  hin  a few  rods  ol  Green  street;  up  Slate  street  10  the 
second  store  below  ihe  corner  of  Market  sireet;  up  Mai- 
denlane  to  Broadway.  In  Ferry  sireet  both  the  Dutch 
Reformed  church  and  Catholic  chuich  were  flooded, 
and  the  water  up  to  Franklin  sireet.  Pear)  sheet  was 
under  water  at  ihe  corner  of  Arch  street,  and  also  at 
the  smith  end  where  the  railroad  formerly  crossed.  The 
Bethlehem  road  was  three  leet  and  more  under  water. 
The  island  below  the  city  w as  en  lirely  covered.  Up 
about  the  Little  Basin  hundreds  were  driven  irum  their 
dwellings,  and  were  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  their  gar- 
rets. 

A number  of  grocery  stores  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  will  lose  their  ah— not  having  made  (Reparations 
for  so  great  a flood.  The  freshet  will  be  a severe  biow 
to  the  poor.  The  Colnmbiu  street  bridge  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  ice  which  banked  up  against  it  and  cat- 
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ried  it  partly  away.  Tlie  Stare  street  bridge  is  so  badly 
damaged,  that  we  shall  have  to  have  a new  one.  It  is 
past  repairing. 

The  water  was  in  the  basements  as  high  up  as  Pearl 
street,  where  it  was  never  seen  before. 

Greenbush  on  the  opposite  side  ol  the  river,  is  entirely 
under  water. 

The  water  was  within  about  an  inch  coming  into  the 
first  floor  of  the  Eagle  Tavern. 

A great  number  of  poor  persons  had  to  take  shelter 
with  their  families  and  acquaintances  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  city. 

Several  merchants  along  the  dock  have  suffered  very 
severely.  Vast  quantities  of  tea,  sugar,  flour,  and  pro- 
duce of  all  kinds  were  in  the  second  story,  supposed  at 
the  time  to  be  all  safe,  but  which  has  been  completely 
drowned  out.  Among  the  sufferers.  Dorr  & Engle- 
heart,  Stewart  Clark,  Durant  & Co.,  H.  Nichols,  Davis, 
Saunders,  Suyles,  and  a number  of  others. 

Several  canal  boats  in  the  basin  were  crushed  against 
the  State  street  bridge  an  I sunk.  Two  or  three  floated 
down  the  stream.  Vast  quantities  of  lumber  floated 
down  past  the  city 

The  Merrimack  and  Little  river,  at  Haverhill, 
Sunday  night,  having  become  dammed  up  by  huge  piles 
oi  ice,  ro^e  to  a great  height,  flooding  streets,  filling  the 
lower  stories  ot  houses,  carrying  off  work  shops,  and 
floating  away  Little  River  bridge  which  was  completely 
demolished. 

The  Connecticut  river,  rose  about  eight  feet  on  Sa- 
turday, and  the  ice  was  moving  down  the  stream  with 
great  rapidity.  The  aqueduct  of  tile  Eric  canal  at 
Oriskany  was  partly  destroyed  on  Saturday,  and  the 
railroad  'rack  in  that  vicinity  was  covered  with  ice, 
timber,  &c.  All  (lie  bridges  over  the  Otiskany,  for  a 
distance  o|  sixteen  miles,  carried  away. 

At  Buffalo,  the  creek  rose  rapidly  on  the  evening  of 
the  I -till, — the  ice  gave  way,  and  swept  down  the  stream 
with  great  rapidity  and  force,  and  crushing  everything 
in  its  way.  Between  the  foot  of  Main  street  and  the 
Lake  were  Id  or  20  canal  boats,  which  were  completely 
demolished;  and  the  steamers  United  States.  Wisconsin, 
Chatauquc,  Frankfort,  Indian  Queen,  and  two  or  three 
others  were  greatly  injured.  About  twenty  schooners 
were  also  severely  injured  and  some  of  them  destroyed. 
The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at  no  less  than  iiOO,- 
000;  and  it  is  feared  that  lives  have  also  been  lost. 

Ah  nt  II  miles  east  ot  Rochester  a large  portion  of 
the  railroad  embankment, — 90  feet  wide  at  the  top,  40 
at  the  bottom,  and  25  feet  deep, — has  been  washed 
away  bv  the  freshet.  Several  bridges,  dams,  &c.,  had 
been  carried  off  in  Monroe  county. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

appointments  by  the  president. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Burringlon  Anthony,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  vice  Sylves- 
ter Hartshorn,  removed. 

^ Samuel  J.  Masters,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of 
the  Uuited  States  for  the  port  of  Demarara,  in  Brit- 
ish Guiana,  vice  Moses  Benjamin,  deceased. 

Allen  McLane,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Plaltsburg, 
Missouri,  from  the  31st  March,  1846,  vice  James  H. 
Birch,  whose  resignation  will  take  effect  on  that  day. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

The  steam  seto  mill  at  Fort  Gibson,  owned  by  the  U. 
S.  government,  was  consumed  by  fire  on  the  12th 
ult.  It  is  supposed  that  it  caught  from  the  fires  in 
the  drying  room,  where  lumber  was  seasoning  for 
the  new  works.  It  was  worth  some  $12,000  or  $15,- 
000.  [Arkansas  Intel. 

, NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Slavers  captured.— The  ship  Panther,  prize  to  the 
United  States  ship  Yorktown,  the  arrival  of  which  at 
Charleston  was  noticed  in  our  last,  was  bound  for 
Providence,  R.  I.,  but  being  blown  off'  the  coast  in 
the  late  gale,  put  into  Cnarieston.  The  Panther 
was  previously  seized  by  H.  B.  M.  brig  Cygnet,  but 
released  in  a few  days.  The  P.  has  experienced 
much  bad  weather  and  is  in  a ieaky  condition.  She 
left  the  Yorktown  at  Kahttida,  on  the  coast  of  Afri- 
ca, bound  up  the  coast. 

The  York  own  captured  at  sea,  September  25,  1845, 
American  schooner  Patuxent,  Capt.  Davis,  suspected 
of  slaving;  prize  master,  Lieut.  \V.  Cnandler.  Stic 
sailed  from  Monrovia,  6th  Nov.  for  N.  York;— 3t)th 
Nov.,  captured  American  barque  Pons,  Capt.  Gal- 
lano,  ( Portuguese, J with  9UJ  slaves  on  board,  sent 
her  to  Monrovia  to  land  the  negroes,  Lieut.  R.  C. 
Cogdell,  prize  master. 

Solir.  Robert  Wilson,  (of  Baltimore,)  Lieut.  Chip- 
man,  commanding,  38  days  from  Port  Praya,  prize 
to  U.  S.  ship  Jamestown,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in 
the  slave  trade,  sent  to  the  U.  S.  for  trial,  arrived  at 
Charleston,  S.  Carolina,  on  the  11th  March,  lat.  24, 
21,  long.  57,  13,  spoke  schr.  Curlew,  9 days  from  N. 
Yolk,  with  loss  ol  bulwark  and  other  damage.  The 
R.  W.  was  formerly  under  the  command  of  Captain 


Pfeister,  who  is  on  hoar  I.  The  following  persons 
were  sent  home  as  prisoners  in  the  R W. — J.  M. 
Rush,  J.  Hamilton,  J.  P.  Morris,  and  A.  J.  Shute. — 
They  were  taken  by  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Penelope  from 
steamer  Cacique,  engaged  in  slaving. 

Officers  and  crew  of  the  Jamestown  all  well. 

Official  account  of  the  capture  of  the  slave  ship  Pons. 

U.  S.  ship  Yorktown, 
Kabinda,  (Africa,)  Dec . 16,  1845. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I address- 
ed a letter  to  you  on  the  30th  ultimo,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  capture  of  the  American  barque  Pons, 
of  Philadelphia,  with  eight  hundred  and  ninety  six 
slaves  on  board,  a duplicate  of  which  I now  enclose. 

I was  so  anxious  to  despatch  the  vessel  in  the  short- 
est time  for  Liberia,  in  order  to  land  the  slaves,  and 
relieve  them  from  their  miserable  confinement,  that 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  you  a more  particu- 
lar account  of  this  vessel,  f will  now  endeavor  to 
do  so,  and  also  state  some  facts  which  have  since 
come  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Pons,  under  tlie  command  of  James  Berry — 
was  at  anchor  at  Kabinda  for  about  twenty  days  be- 
fore she  took  on  board  the  slaves,  during  which  time 
she  was  closely  watched  by  her  Britannic  majesty’s 
brig  Cygnet,  Commander  Layton.  At  about  nine 
o’clock  on  ihe  morning  of  the  29th  November  the 
Cygnet  got  under  way  and  stood  to  sea.  Immediately 
Berry  gave  up  the  ship  to  Gallano,  who  commenced 
getting  on  board  the  water,  provisions,  and  slaves; 
and  so  expeditious  were  they  in  their  movements, 
that  at  eight  o’clock  that  evening  the  vessel  was  un- 
der way,  having  embarked  nine  hundred  and  three 
slaves.  Instead  of  standing  directly  to  sea,  she  kept 
in  with  the  coast  during  the  night.  At  daylight 
they  were  off  Kacongo,  about  twenty  five  miles  to 
the  of  north  Kabinda,  when  they  discovered  the  Cyg- 
net in  the  offing.  They  immediately  furled  all  their 
sails,  and  drifted  so  near  the  shore,  that  the  negroes 
lined  the  beach,  in  hopes  of  a shipwreck.  They 
continued  in  this  situation  until  meridian,  when,  find- 
ing they  had  not  been  discovered,  they  set  their  low- 
er sails  to  order  to  clear  the  shore,  and  as  the  Cyg- 
net drew  off  from  the  land,  they  afterwards  set  their 
more  lofty  ones.  Two  days  after  we  captured  her. 
Her  crew  consisted  of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Bra- 
zilians, and  some  from  other  countries,  and  although 
containing  papers,  not  one  American  was  on  board. 

As  I could  riot  despatch  her  the  evening  of  her 
capture,  she  kept  company  with  us  that  night.  The 
next  morning  1 regretted  to  Jearn  that  eighteen  had 
died,  and  one  jumped  overboard.  So  many  dying  in 
so  short  a lime,  was  accounted  for  by  the  captain  in 
the  necessity  he  had  of  thiusting  below  all  who  were 
on  deck  and  closing  the  hatches  when  he  first  fell  in 
with  us  in  order  to  escape  detection. 

The  vessel  has  no  slave  deck,  and  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  were  piled,  almost  in  bulk,  on  the 
water  casks  below;  these  were  males;  but  forty  or 
fifty  females  were  confined  in  one  half  of  the  round 
house  cabin  on  deck,  the  other  half  in  the  cabin  re- 
maining for  the  use  of  the  officers,  As  the  ship  ap- 
peared to  be  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons,  it 
seemed  impossible  that  one  half  could  have  lived  to 
cross  the  Atlantic.  About  two  hundred  filled  up  the 
spardeck  alone,  when  they  were  permitted  to  come 
up  from  below,  and  yet  the  captain  assured  me  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  four  hundred  more 
on  board  if  he  could  have  spared  the  time. 

The  stench  from  below  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible  to  stand  more  than  a few  moments  near 
the  hatchways.  Our  men  who  went  below  from  cu- 
riosity, were  forced  up  sick  in  a few  minutes;  then 
all  the  hatches  were  off.  What  must  have  been  the 
suffering  of  these  poor  wretches  when  the  hatches 
were  closed?  1 am  informed  that  very  often  in  these 
cases,  the  stronger  will  strangle  the  weaker;  and  this 
was  probably  the  reason  why  so  many  died,  or  rather 
were  found  dead,  the  morning  after  the  capture. — 
None  but  an  eyewitness  can  form  a conception  of 
the  horrors  these  poor  creatures  must  endure  in  their 
transit  across  ll. e ocean. 

1 regret  to  say  that  most  of  this  misery  is  produced 
by  our  own  countrymen;  they  furnish  the  means  of 
conveyance  in  spite  of  existing  enactments;  and  al- 
though there  are  strong  circumstances  against  Ber- 
ry , the  late  master  of  the  “Pons,”  sufficient  to  induce 
me  to  detain  him,  if  I should  meet  with  him,  yet  l 
fear  neither  he  nor  his  employers  can  be  reached  by 
our  present  laws.  He  will  no  doubt  make  it  appear 
that  the  “Pons”  was  beyond  his  control  when  the 
slaves  were  brought  on  board.  Yet,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  men  who  came  over  from  Rio  as  pas- 
sengers, there  is  no  duubt  the  whole  affair  was  ar- 
ranged at  Rio  between  Berry  and  Galana  before  the 
ship  sailed.  These  men  slate  that  the  first  place 
they  anchored  was  at  Onin,  near  the  river  Lagos,  in 
the  Bight  of  Benin;  here  they  discharged  a portion 
of  their  cargo,  and  received  on  board  a number  of 
hogsheads  or  pipes  filed  with  water . These  were  stow. 


ed  on  the  ground  tier,  and  a tier  of  casks  containing 
-pints  were  placed  over  them.  They  ivere  then  in- 
formed that  the  vessel  was  going  to  Kabinda  to  load  with 
slaves. 

On  their  arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  spirit  was 
kept  on  board  until  a few  days  before  Berry  gava  tip 
the  command,  covering  up  the  water  casks  in  order 
to  elude  the  suspicions  of  any  cruiser.  For  twenty- 
days  did  Berry  wait  in  (he  road-stead  of  Kabinda, 
protected  by  the  flag  of  his  country,  yet  closely 
watched  by  a foreign  man  of  war,  who  was  certain 
of  his  intentions;  but  the  instant  that  cruiser  is  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  for  a few  hours,  he  springs  at 
the  opportunity  to  enrich  himself  and  owners,  and 
disgracing  the  flag  which  had  protected  him. 

As  we  are  short-handed,  I have  shipped  those 
rnen,  much  to  their  gratification,  who  came  out  as 
passengers  in  the  Pons  from  Rio  to  Kabinda,  in  or- 
der that  their  testimony  may  be  taken  should  Berry 
be  in  the  United  States  on  our  return,  and  commit- 
ted for  trial.  I have  landed  the  balance  of  the  prize 
crew  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  • who  died  of 
coast  fever  a few  days  after  he  came  on  board  this 
ship. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  much  respect, 
your  obedient  servant, 

CHAS.  H.  BELL,  Commander. 

To  the  Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

Secretary  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 

Washington  city. 

Naval  monument. — A beautiful  monument,  to  be 
placed  over  the  remains  of  Capt.  E.  R.  Shubrick, 
who  died  about  two  years  ago,  on  board  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Columbia,  at  Rio,  has  been  finished  in  Boston. 
The  monument  was  made  by  order  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Columbia,  to  whom  Capt.  S.  had  en- 
deared himself  by  his  many  excellent  qualities. — 
Capt.  S.  was  buried  in  Charleston,  and  thither  the 
monument  is  to  be  taken. 

Appointment. — The  Norfolk  Herald  states  that 
Captain  Lavalette  has  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  navy  yard  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

The  Ocean  steamers. — The  Tribune  says: — “The 
committee  of  scientific  gentlemen  who  went  on  to 
Boston  to  inspect  the  Cambria,  previously  to  laying 
the  keels  of  four  steamers  this  spring,  have  return- 
ed. We  understand  that,  without  waiting  for  a con- 
tract to  be  completed  by  congress,  the  keels  of  two 
will  be  laid  down  early  in  the  ensuing  month,  and 
most  likely  the  other  two  before  its  expiration.” 

The  heirs  of  Paul  Jones. — The  claims  of  these  per- 
sons to  the  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money  alleg- 
ed to  be  owed  to  Paul  Jones,  are  now  before  con- 
gress. They  have  been  often  before  it,  and  in  vari- 
ous ways  have  met  with  respectful  notice,  but  no- 
thing more.  The  committee  on  naval  affairs  in  the 
house,  has  recently  reported,  it  is  understood  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  acknowledgment  of  these 
claims.  The  report  sets  forth  the  nature  of  these 
claims,  authenticates  them  beyond  cavil,  and  enfor- 
ces them  by  a brief  sketch  of  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  hero  during  our  revolution.  To  the  evidence  of 
their  justice,  nothing  need  be  added,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  congress  under  the  inspiration  of  some  good  an- 
gel, may  be  moved  to  postpone  the  gratification  of 
one  or  other  of  their  d.irling  sins,  just  for  the  single 
session,  and  so  provide  means  for  paying  the  debts 
due  to  a great  man  for  illustrious  services  in  the 
cause  of  our  independence. 

The  fate  of  Paul  Jones,  living  and  dead,  has  been 
a strange  and  a hard  one,  and  contains  as  many 

items  of  injustice  as  ever  fell  to  one  man’s  lot. 

Among  the  foremost  and  most  devoted,  he  plunged 
into  the  struggle  of  our  revolution,  and  threw  into 
the  common  treasury  a soul  as  heroic,  as  adventur- 
ous, as  exhaustless  of  resources  as  ever  lived, — end- 
less labor — and  money  to  the  last  dollar  of  his  for- 
tune. The  only  naval  officer  in  the  service  who 
shewed  the  intuitive  genius  of  a great  chief,  he  not 
only  was  not  placed  where  he  belonged  at  the  head 
of  the  navy,  hut  was  postponed  in  rank  to  a long 
string  of  men  who  had  no  reputation  and  never  ac- 
quired any..  Engaged  in  the  most  active  and  success- 
lul  service,  for  seven  years  he  not  only  received  not 
a dollar  of  pay,  and  no  rations,  but  he  was  almost  tfa 
whole  time  in  advance  to  the  Congress  for  money 
paid  out  in  repairing  his  ships  and  feeding  his  crew. 
From  time  to  time  he  occupied  himself  in  giving  to 
the  navy  department  his  views,  full  of  sound  sense 
and  comprehensive  system,  of  ihe  organization  of  the 
navy.  But  while  time  ha#  confirmed  his  views  and 
led  to  their  adoption,  it  was  not  till  the  world  had 
forgotten  who  was  i&eir  author. 

But  the  most  heinous  wrong  done  to  Paul  Jones,  is 
found  in  the  pupular  notion  of  hTs  character,  which 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  coarse  slan- 
ders of  the  British  press,  what  time  he  frightened 
the  isles  from  their  propriety,  and  put  Mistress  Bt  it- 
tannia  in  a paroxysm  of  terror  and  rage.  For  half  a . 
century  he  existed  in  the  popular  mind  as  little  bet- 
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ter  than  a successful  ruffian — a big  ferocious  savage, 
with  a diabolical  eye,  whose  voice  in  battle  was  that 
of  an  enraged  tiger,  whose  soul  exulted  in  killing 
men,  sinking  ships, ■and  burning  towns.  The  friend, 
correspondent,  and  companion  of  Franklin,  a ruffian! 
The  idolized  hero  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  a sav- 
age! Never  was  there  a more  rascally  caricature. 
Paul  Jones  was  a slender  man,  delicately  moulded 
and  organized,  handsome,  courtly  in  manners,  with  a 
great  love  of  refined  society  and  with  qualities  to 
adorn  it,  given  to  writing  poetry,  and  as  distinguish- 
ed through  life  for  his  humanity  as  his  heroism.  And 
if  we  consider  that,  excepting  the  lion  courage  and 
intuitive  genius  that  God  gave  him,  he  was  in  all  re- 
spects absolutely  a self-made  man, — the  refinement 
of  his  manners,  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  his  com- 
prehensive and  profound  knowledge  of  his  profession 
and  his  power  of  developing  his  ideas  in  logical  or 
der  and  with  rare  clearness  of  expression,  will  seem 
scarcely  less  marvellous  than  the  successful  daring 
of  his  action.  We  cannot  find  in  all  naval  history  a 
hero  with  higher  and  more  various  claims  to  admira- 
tion than  John  Paul  Jones. 

But  to  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  he  is  some- 
thing more.  He  is  their  first  naval  hero — he  more 
than  any  other,  deserved  to  be  honored  as  the  found 
er  of  our  navy  and  the  fount  of  its  inspiration — the 
tutelar  genius  of  our  wooden  walls.  He  first  show- 
ed that  success  was  possible,  and  so  unexpected  and 
astounding  was  the  proof,  that  all  Europe  rung  with 
the  capture  of  the  Serapis,  as  if  it  had  been  the  dow  n- 
fall  of  an  empire.  It  was  in  fact  the  birth  of  a rival 
to  the  proud  mistress  of  the  ocean.  Such  is  the  man 
to  whose  memory  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
arc  called  on  to  do  simple  justice. 

[Charleston  Mercury. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

A company  of  United  States  dragoons  has  been  or- 
dered to  Fort  Crawford,  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Win- 
nebago Indians,  who  are  reported  to  be  a great  an- 
noyance to  the  inhabitants  of  Wisconsin.  Captain 
Allen’s  company  of  dragoons  has  been  ordered  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  with  instructions  to  see  to  the 
removal  to  the  Kansas  country  of  all  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  who  have  not  gone  thither. 

Clercymen  educated  at  West  Point  — A train 
of  reflections  which  we  have  neither  space  to  insert 
nor  leisure  to  pen,  but  many  of  which  will  readily 
occur  to  other  minds,  was  awakened  upon  perusal 
of  the  following  paragraph: 

“The  Portsmouth  Churchman,  gives  the  following 
list  of  Episcopal  clergymen  who  received  their  edu- 
cation at  West  Point: — Right  Rev.  Bishop  Polk,  of 
Louisiana;  Revs.  N.  Sayre  Harris,  of  N.  York;  M. 
P.  Parks,  West  Point,  New  York;  Roswell  Park, 
Pomfret,  Connecticut;  George  A.  Sterling,  Hunting- 
ton,  Connecticut;  W.  C.  Hackley,  Col.  College;  W. 
N.  Pendleton,  Alexandria,  D.  C.;  George  Wood- 
bridge,  Richmond,  Virginia;  William  Briant,  Buch- 
anan, Va.  There  are  probably  others  whose  names 
are  unknown.  The  bishop  of  Michigan,  and  Rev. 
L.  P.  W.  Balch,  were  also  cadets,  but  did  not  remain 
through  the  entire  course.” 

American  interests  in  the  river  Plate  — The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: — 

“The  blockade  which  was  suddenly  laid  by  the 
British  and  French  fleets  on  the  ports  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  shut  in  a large  amount  of  American 
property.  A memorial  is  in  circulation,  praying 
our  government  so  far  to  interfere  as  to  propose  to 
the  governments  by  whose  order  the  blockade  was 
imposed,  so  far  to  modify  it  as  to  allow  American 
citizens  to  send  vessels  in  ballast  and  bring  away 
their  property.  The  war  between  the  allies  and 
Rosas  will  last  perhaps  for  years,  and  come  to  no 
thing  at  last;  and  as  the  government  of  England 
avows  this  war  as  one  for  peace  and  trade,  there 
would  probably  be  no  real  objection  to  the  measure. 
The  difficulty  is  to  create  so  much  interest  about  the 
matter  as  to  attract  the  necessary  notice  of  the  vari 
ous  governments.  The  opinion  of  the  various  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  our  cities  would  doubtless  liaie 
influence  with  our  own  government.” 

Navigation  of  the  St.  John’s,  N.  S. — Timber 
duties. — There  are  complaints  upon  our  northeast 
border,  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  certain 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  are  constru- 
ed, in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  St.  John. — 
The  timber  trade  of  our  citizens  is  said  to  be  ob- 
structed by  the  construction  maintained  ai.d  duties 
imposed  by  the  British  authorities.  These  com- 
plaints occasion  no  little  feeling  m the  stale  of  Maine. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  the 
senator  from  Oxford  district  made  an  aole  report  on 
the  subject,  accompanied  by  resolutions  calling  for 
the  interference  of  the  general  government.  In 


style,  the  resolutions  were  unsatisfactory  to  the 
taste  of  some  of  the  members,  and  after  passing  the 
senate,  were  “amended”  in  the  house,  by  striking  out 
ihe  “indignation”  clause,  and  inserting  more  respect- 
ful language.  This  was  subsequently  objected  to, 
and  the  “indignation”  clause  re-inserted,  and  the  re- 
solves passed. 

The  lumber  season  is  about  to  recommence.  On 
locking  for  the  effect  which  was  expected  lo  follow 
this  pungent  representation  from  the  legislation  of 
the  northeast  border  state  to  President  Polk,  it 
would  seem  from  the  documents  laid  before  congress 
— which  profess  to  contain  all  the  correspondence  of 
our  government  with  the  British  government— in  re- 
lation to  the  northeast  boundary  subject,  that  no  no- 
tice is  taken  whatever  of  these  resolutions,  although 
Governor  Anderson,  as  long  ago  as  the  12th  of  April, 
officially  communicated  them  to  the  president.  The 
Portland  Advertiser,  of  the  1 4 ! h , noticing  the  subject, 
says: — “Nothing  whatever  is  said  about  the  resolu- 
tions. They  are  merely  sent  into  congress,  and  do 
not  appear  even  lo  have  been  made  known  to  the 
British  minister,  or  to  have  been  the  basis  or  argu- 
ment used  on  any  statement  of  our  claim.  In  fact, 
it  does  not  appear  that  anything  whatever  has  been 
done  by  our  government,  on  the  subject  of  the  tim- 
ber duties  since  the  close  of  a correspondence  be- 
tween  Mr.  Everett  and  Lord  Aberdeen  in  Decembei 
1844.  After  that  no  correspondence  occurred  and 
the  resolves  above  named  have  had  no  operation,  ef- 
fect, or  attention.” 
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Vermont.  Defaulting  attorney.  The  legislature  of 
Vermont,  at  its  recent  session,  passed  a law  that  in 
case  an  attorney  should  fail  to  pay  over  moneys 
collected  by  him,  it  should  be  deemed  a wilful  and 
malicious  neglect,  and  upon  a verdict  being  rendered 
against  hitn  for  the  same,  execution  should  issue 
against  bis  body,  and  he  be  closely  confined  in  jail 
until  the  money  should  be  forthcoming. 

New  York.  Agricultural,  At  a meeting  of  the 
agricultural  society  on  the  11th  instant,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Gardner  C.  PJowland,  esq.  makes  the 
liberal  offer  of  the  use  of  his  fine  farm  of  300  acres 
at  Flushing,  for  five  years,  as  an  agricultural  farm 
for  the  purposes  of  the  society.  A vote  of  thanks 
was  passed,  and  the  following  commillee  appointed 
to  carry  the  noble  project  into  elfoct — Luther  Bra- 
dish,  G.  C.  Howland, Chancellor  MeCoun,  Shepherd 
Knapp,  A.  P.  Halsey,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Hugh  Max- 
well, Alexander  H.  Stephens,  J.  F.  Sheafe,  S.  T. 
Jones,  James  B.  Parsons,  and  R Pell. 

[JY.  York  Mirror. 

New  Jersey.  Chief  justice,  Henry  TV.  Green,  an 
eminent  jurist,  has  been  appointed  lo  succeed  the  dis- 
tinguished James  C.  Hornblovver,  as  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  slate. 

Virginia.  Political  parlies  are  organizing  for  the 
annual  election  which  takes  place  in  this  slate  in 
April. 

Mississippi.  — Congressional  Disiricts. — The  legis- 
lature have  at  last  divided  the  stale  into  congres- 
sional districts,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales. 

First  District — Composed  of  the  counties  of  Tis- 
hemingo,  Tippah,  Marshall,  De  Soto,  Tunica,  Coa- 
homa, Bolivar,  Tallahatchie,  Sunflower,  Panola, 
Lafavetle,  Pontotoc — 53,544. 

Second  District — Ilawamba,  Monroe,  Chickasaw, 
Yallobusha,  Carroll,  Choctaw,  Oktibbeha,  Lowndes, 
Noxubee — 51,102. 

Third  District — Winson,  Attala,  Plolmes,  Wash- 
ington, Issaquena,  Yazoo,  Madison,  Leake,  Neshoba, 
Kemper,  Lauderdale,  Newton,  Rankin,  Hinds,  War- 
ren— 63,306. 

Fourth  District — Claibore,  Jefferson,  Clark,  Co- 
piah, Simpson,  Wayne,  Smith,  Jasper,  Jones,  Cov- 
ington, Lawrence,  Franklin,  Adams,  Wilkinson, 
Amite,  Pike,  Marion,  Perry,  Greene,  Jackson,  Har- 
rison,  Hancock — 57,852. 

Apportionment  of  senators  and  representatives — The 
bill  fixing  upon  32  senators  and  92  representatives 
to  constitute  the  legislature  of  the  stale,  passed  the 
senate  by  a vote  of  21  to  11,  and  the  house  by  a vote 
ot  54  to  39,  and  and  has  become  a law. 

Missouri. — The  new  constitution  framed  by  the 
convention  lately  m session  in  this  slate,  and'  about 
to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people  for  final 
acceptance  or  rejection,  has  some  warm  opponents 
amongst  the  journals  of  the  stale.  The  Fulton  Te- 
le  'rapli .denounces  it  in  a long  article.  Other  papers 
of  lhtr“majonly ” are  equally  severe  upon  the  pro- 
visions ot  this  “reform.”  As  there  was  so  very  de- 
cided a majority  of  the  ruling  parly  iu  the  conven- 


tion, we  did  not  expect  such  hostility  to  the  conclu- 
sions which  their  deliberations  led  them  to  adopt. — 
The  St.  Louis  Republican,  (whig)  considers  the  case 
as  presenting  to  the  people  merely  a choice  of  evils; 
the  new  constitution,  without  being  at  all  satisfacto- 
ry, is  somewhat  better,  they  think,  than  the  old  one 
and  therefore  they  go  for  it. 

Louisiana—  The  seal  of  government,  according  to  a 
provision  iu  liie  new  constitution,  is  prohibited  from 
being  located  within  eighty  miles  of  New  Orleans, 
at  which  place  it  lias  heretofore  been  located.  The 
legislature  have  passed  an  act  which  provides  for  its 
removal  accordingly  to  Baton  Rouge,  from  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  J849. 

In  (he  lower  house — The  question  of  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government  lias  given  rise  to  a good  deal 
of  merriment  Mr.  Moise  opened  the  game  by  of- 
fering a gift  of  oyster  shells  to  buiid  the  eapilol  if  it 
should  be  located  al  ihe  Belize.  Mr.  Lyons  follow- 
ed it  up  with  a memorial  in  favor  of  Fouluma,  a fa- 
mous place  somewhere  iri  Louisiana,  whose  noble 
avenues  and  magnificent  streets  were  to  hear  the 
names  of  distinguished  members  of  the  house;  so 
says  the  N.  O.  Jeffersonian.  “The  speech  of  Mr. 
Bullitt,  in  support  of  this  memorial  is  one  of  the  best 
jeu  de  esprit' s u>e  have  ever  read.  Its  quaint  humor 
set  t lie  house  in  a roar  and  has  kept  the  city  in  a 
broad  grin  all  day.” 

Secretary  of  stale — Zenon  Ledoux,  j r. , was  on  the 
7th  of  Feb.  appointed  by  Gov.  Mouton;  vice  R.  C. 
Nicolas,  resigned. 

The  legislature  assembled  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
9th  of  Febr.,  for  the  first  time  under  the  new  con- 
stitution. 

The  Senate — Felix  Garcia,  Esq.  (whig),  president 
pro  tern.,  in  the  absence  of  the  iieut.  governor. 

The  House— Mr.  Randall,  (loco,)  vias  ele.cted 
speaker,  Mr.  Corcon,  editor  of  the  Delta,  reporter. 

Weio  Orleans  city  election,  takes  place  on  the  first 
Monday  iu  April.  The  extension  of  suffrage  under 
the  reform  constitution  will  occasion  a much  larger 
vote  than  ever  has  been  taken  before.  Parties  are 
marshalling  for  the  contest.  The  present  mayor, 
M.  Montegu,  it  is  stated  will  be  a candidate  for  re- 
election,  whether  nominated  by  his  parly  or  not. — 
A.  D.  Crossman  has  been  proposed  as  the  whig  can- 
didate. 

Illinois. — The  American  Bottom  is  nearly  100  long 
and  several  miles  bi oad.  Every  acre  of  it  has  the 
i ichest  kind  of  soii  and  is  capable  ot  producing  the 
very  heaviest  crops.  This  immense  bottom  being 
opposite  lo  St.  Louis,  is  always  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  a good  market.  But  still  a large  portion 
of  this  exuberant  soil  is  not  cultivated.  Its  uncom- 
mon fertility  and  its  convenience  to  market  should 
form  an  inducement  to  enclose  and  cultivate  a much 
larger  portion  of  this  vast  bottom.  A better  slate 
of  information  as  to  the  condition  of  its  advantages 
would  cause  a very  great  increase  of  its  population, 
and  add  much  to  its  agricultural- produce. 

[St.  Louis  Era. 

The  Mormon  Temple  al  Nauvoo,  on  Saturday 
the  28th  of  February  was  so  crowded  by  people 
to  hear  the  last  sermon  of  “the  Saint  Brigham 
Young,”  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  weslern 
wilds,  that  the  timbers  gave  way  with  a crasli — arid 
a tremendous  rush  ensued,  in  which  numbers  were 
hurt  but  none  killed. 

Emigrants  to  Oregon — The  Oregon  territory — The 
name  of  Oregon  is  derived  from  oregano,  the  Spanish 
word  for  wild  marjoram,  the  oreganum  vutgave  of 
Linnaeus,  which  grows  abundantly  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  American  continent,  and  particularly  in 
the  disputed  territory. 

Oregon — The  brig  Henry,  from  Newburyport, 
sailed  a lew  days  since  for  Columbia  River,  direct, 
to  carry  out  a reinforcement  for  the  settlement  :n  (he 
valley  of  the  VValiaraette.  A second  cabin  lias  been 
lilted  on  the  brig,  am!  her  accommodations  arc  equal 
to  these  usually  found  in  a ship  of  three  times  her 
tonnage.  She  takes  out  eighteen  passengers,  twelve 
males  and  six  females;  and  her  cargo,  consisting 
of  every  conceivable  Yrankee  notion,  is  valued  at 
$13,000. 

The  ship  Brooklyn  left  N.  York  a few'  days  since 
with  emigrants  for  Oregon.  There  were  175  pas- 
sengers, composed  of  men,  women  and  children, 
principally  farmers  and  mechanics  Irons  the  New 
England  states.  ri  hey  carry  with  them  their  tools 
and  farming  utensils.  The  whole  expense  of  the  voy- 
age will  be  to  each  passenger  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars. 

Alabama. — Biennial  sessions  of  the  legislature — The 
bill  for  altering  the  constitution  so  as  to  hold  bien- 
nial instead  o!  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature, 
passed  at  the  previous,  session,  lias  been  confirmed 
at  the  present  session  and  now  goes  into  operation. 
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Arkansas.  Stale  debt.  The  Helena,  (Arkansas) 
Shield  stales  the  debt  of  Arkansas  to  be.  abunt  $,3,- 
500,000,  contends  that  the  debt  on  the  interest  can- 
not noiv  be  paid,  and,  with  what  it  calls  “a  spirit 
of  self-sacrificing  h >n nr,”  recommends  that  the  le- 
gislature propose  “to  the  creditors  or  said  state  of 
Arkansas,  that  they  cancel  their  present  evidences 
of  liability,  and  receive  in  place  thereof,  state  bonds, 
not  bearing  interest,  payable  in  fifteen  years  from 
date.” 

Texas.  Lieutenant  governor.  Gen  Darnall  de- 
clines to  accept  the  office  of  lieut.  governor  of  Texas, 
to  which  he  has  recently  been  declared  elected, 
unless,  upon  investigation,  he  is  found  to  have  re- 
ceived a majority  of  the  votes  polled  for  that  office, 
ol  which  there  is  said  to  be  doubt,  it  the  votes  had 
all  been  returned  to  the  legislature. 

Judicial  appointments.  The  hon.  J.  Hemphill,  as 
chief  justice,  and  Abner  S.  Lipscomb,  and  the  hon. 
T.  Wheeler  have  oeen  appoin'ed  and  confirmed  as 
associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas. 

Emigrants.  The  Natchitoches,  (La.)  Chronicle  of 
the  22d  ult.  says— Within  the  last  month  between 
fifty  and  hundred  families  have  passed  through  this 
town  to  Texas.  They  are  principally  from  Alabama. 
They  crossed  from  the  Mississippi  at  Natchez  and 
Rodney.  We  learn  from  some  of  them  that  they 
will  be  followed  by  a hundred  other  families  from 
their  immediate  neighborhood.  Whenever  our  na- 
v.gation  opens  we  may  expect  to  see  our  streets 
every  day  thronged  with  emigrants.  'They  seem 
mostly  to  be  people  of  substance.  Their  fine  teams 
and  carriages  indicate  their  standing  in  their  former 
homes. 
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The  navigation  of  tiie  Ohio,  is  a standing  mat- 
ter of  dispute  between  the  Piltsburgers  and  IVheel- 
ingiles,  at  least  the  navigation  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  between  the  two  places,  and  which  brings 
their  relative  advantages  into  play,  as  to  position 
for  facilitating  trade  between  the  east  and  west. — 
The  Wheeling  Times  of  the  7th  says — “By  our 
steamboat  register,  it  will  be  seen  that  navigation  is 
just  about  used  up  by  the  ice.  The  Circassian  ar- 
rived from  Cincinnati,  nine  o’clock,  night  before 
last,  reports  a gorge  of  ice  at  Middle  Island,  and  also 
at  Peyton’s  Island  She  passed  them  with  difficulty. 
The  prin-pecl  is  that  no  more  boats  will  arrive  from 
below  fur  some  some  days;  and  reports  say  that  the 
river  is  closed  as  far  as  Brown’s  Island,  about  30 
miles  above  this.  It  will  nut  continue  so  very  long. 

It  is  notorious  that  during  the  late-  suspension  of 
navigation  on  the  Ohio,  twice  as  many  boats  were 
detained  below  Wheeling  as  there  were  above  it. — 
The  Times  in  a sneaking  way  talks  about  the  Mo- 
nougagela  Slackwater,  when  it  is  a fact  that  during 
the  whole  time  the  packeis  run  regularly,  except  that 
the  L is  McLane  lost  one  trip.”  [Pills.  Gaz. 

“We  tell  you- that  the  whole  of  the  above  is  false 

Argus  mailer  and  all.  If  the  Argus  is  a Pittsburg 

paper  let  it  go  there  and  not  endeavor  here  to  injure 
the  place  in  which  it  is  published.  'The  Argus  knew 
or  should  have  known  that  the  river  was  not  closed 
below  Wheeling,  as  the  first  boat  ihatcame  up  broke 
through  with  ease,  and  boats  arrived  daily  from  Cin- 
cinnati; but  our  copy  from  the  wharf  register  settles 
that  matter.”  f Times. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  boats  that  arrived  at 
Wheeling  from  Cincinnati  from  the  )8th  February 
last  to  the  6ih  March.  It  comprises  the  full  number 
of  boats  that  came  up  the  river.  It  will  be  seen  that 
one  or  more  arrived  every  day,  while  none  arrived 
from  Pittsburg.  This,  we  think,  shows  that  the  river 
was  entirely  closed  above  Wheeling  and  open  be- 
low for  three  weeks,  a fact  that  often  occurs,  and 
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The  Pittsburg  Gaztlle  says — 

“The 

Ohio 

river  13  one  of  the  most  important 

avenues  of  trade  in  the  whole  union.  It  passes  from 
the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany, 


nearly  half  round  the  bordcrof  Ohm, one  ol  ihe  richest 
agricultural,  and  most  populous  states  in  the  union. 
It  forms  a border  for  a portion  of  western  Pennsyl 
vania  and  the  whole  of  western  Virginia,  to  which  it 
is  as  important  as  the  Atlantic  is  to  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  borders  the  whole  of  i lie  north 
of  Kentucky,  and  the  south  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Its  trade  is  therefore  of  vast  importance,  not  only  to 
the  west,  but  to  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  there- 
fore well  that  its  principal  characteristics  and  quali- 
fications for  trade  should  be  understood,  and  that 
truly.  There  are  now  upwards  of  100  steamboats 
plying  on  it,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  mostly 
measuring  between  one  and  three  hundred  tons. — 
There  are,  however,  light  draft  boats  that  can  run 
witli  a fair  freight,  upon  twenty  inches  of  water. — 
This  stage  of  water  is  almost  invariably  found  at  all 
points  below  Wheeling:  but  is  not  always  found  ac- 
cessible above.  As  proof  of  this  we  can  state  that 
there  were  sixty-six  days  during  the  last  summer,  in 
which  no  boat  attempted  to  go  to  Pittsburg,  not- 
withstanding Which  there  were  many  which  design- 
ed to  go;  while  there  was  not  a day  in  which  some 
one  of  these  boats  might  not  have  run  between 
Wheeling  and  Cincinnati.  During  the  past  winter, 
the  river  has  been  blocked  with  ice  below  Wheel- 
ing; but  only  on  one  occasion,  and  then  for  a short 
time;  while  between  Wheeling  and  Fittsburg  it  has 
been  closed  half  the  lime  for  the  last  three  months, 
and  during  I he  last,  ten  days,  no  bout  has  been  able 
to  effect  a passage  to  Pittsburg,  while  the  river  be- 
low has  been  constantly  open,  and  boats  have  been 
constantly  running.  This  is  a condition  of  tilings 
that  shows,  and  most  conclusively,  to  the  unprejudic- 
ed mind,  that  Wheeling  is,  for  all  useful,  steady  pur- 
poses, the  bead  of  navigation  on  the  Ohio— that  it 
is,  aibeit  it  sometimes  costs  less  to  send  to  Pitts- 
burg, the  best  and  safest  point  to  which  to  send 
goods,  and  by  far  the  best  point  for  travellers  to 
land.” 

The  question  at  issue  in  this  dispute  may  possibly 
grow  into  importance  whenever  the  government 
shall  be  prepared  to  define  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  theory  of  the  western  rivers  being  “inland 
seas”  is  to  be  carried  by  the  disciples  of  that  inge- 
nious expedient  for  getting  round  the  difficulties 
which  the  same  persons  had  accumulate!  in  ob- 
structions of  “Internal  improvement”  as  being  un- 
constitutional. 

The  '■'■Richmond  Enquirer'’’  in  its  leader  of  the  13th , 
thus  admonishes  congress  upon  their  appropriations 
in  the  bill  under  discussion. 

“We  hope  that  the  house  of  representatives  will 
pause  before  they  liuny  the  government  into  a wild 
and  extravagant  system  of  National  Internal  Im- 
provements, violative  of  the  constitution,  dange- 
rous to  the  preservation  of  those'“checks  and  ba- 
lances,” without  a scrupulous  observance  of  which, 
our  form  of  government  will  be  perverted  to  the 
worst  purposes,  and  eminently  calculated  "co  corrupt 
the  public  tnoials.  If  we  establish  the  principle, 
that  the  national  treasury  is  to  be  drained  for  the 
construction  of  works  within  the  several  states,  a 
system  of  log-rolling  will  be  set  on  foot,  that  will 
destroy  all  state  sovereignty,  and  make  the  states 
pensioners  and  beggars  at  the  door  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment. 

Opposition  to  the  internal  improvement  doctrine, 
was  made  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  last  can 
vass.  Mr.  Polk,  a consistently  strict  constructionist, 
and  an  untiinching  opponent  to  this  dangerous  doc- 
trine, was  elected  to  represent  the  interest  of  the  re 
publican  party.  And  yet  wc  see  an  attempt  now 
being  made  to  vote  away  for  local  improvements 
millions  of  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  Ihe 
whole  people.  We  have  ever  contended,  that  the 
powers  of  the  general  government  were  limited  and 
clearly  defined.  The  republican  doctrine  has  al  ways 
been,  that  states  and  individualsshould  be  always  lefl 
to  the  free  and  unrestrained  management  ol  their  own 
domestic  affairs.  It  is  with  regret,  tiien,  that  we  see 
the  present  effort  in  congress  to  thrust  the  hand  of 
the  federal  government  into  what  properly  and  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  the  slates.  To  effect  this  mis- 
chievous object,  certain  sections  of  country  which 
need  not  the  aid  of  the  general  government  will  be 
compelled  to  pay  unjust  taxes  for  the  construction  of 
improvements  thousands-of  miles  distant,  in  which 
! they  have  not  the  least  interest.  The  tiling  is  wholly 
j wrong.  The  people  will  be  belter  off,  if  the  govern- 
ment confines  ilself  to  its  own  legitimate  duties,  and 
permits  the  citizen  to  look  after  their  own  interests. 
For  a full  development  of  all  the  energies  of  this  re 
public,  we  need  nothing  but  just  and  equal  laws, 
and  a cheap  economical  government.  Flow  can  we 
obtain  the  latter,  if,  by  a system  of  log-rolling,  enor- 
mous appropriations  be  dealt  out  from  Washington, 
to  meet  the  manifold  wants  of  the  beggars  at  the 
treasury  door? 


We  had  hoped,  that  the  celebrated  Maysville  road 
veto  of  general  Jackson  had  given  a quietus  to  the 
fatal  principle  of  internal  improvements  by  the  ge- 
neral government.  What  was  our  surprise,  then  to 
see  a whig  member  of  congress  coolly  argue,  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  that  veto,  but,  it  applied  only  to 
“local”  improvements,  and  not  to  “the  great  Ten- 
nessee river!”  If  this  “great”  river  be  a fair  subject 
for  government  favor,  we  cannot  conceive  by  what 
rule  we  should  refuse  appropriations  to  every  river 
and  creek  in  the  nation. 

We  hope  that  a republican  congress  will  not,  in 
the  moment  of  victory , sacrifice  the  vital  principle 
of  opposition  to  national  internal  improvements.  It 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  popular  voice,  and  can- 
not be  abandoned  without  deep  injury  to  our  cause. 
Admit  the  right  and  duty  of  the  general  government 
to  make  internal  improvements,  and  a high  tariff, 
national  debt,  consolidation,  and  all  other  federal 
heresies,  will  follow  as  the  natural  and  inevitable 
fruits  of  so  dangerous  a doctrine.” 


Yankee,  notions  in  England.  Among  the  articles 
now  exported  largely  to  England,  are  clothes-pins, 
(which  are  carried  over  by  hundreds  of  hogsheads), 
ivory  and  wood  combs,  augers,  gimlets,  and  cut 
tacks.  In  all  these  tilings  we  supply  the  English 
market.  Yet  there  arc  a thousand  other  articles 
which  they  make  cheaper  than  we  do.  The  English 
have  never  made  satinets,  or  cut  nails  of  any  sort, 
except  as  they  have  imported  the  nail  machines  from 
this  country,  and  then  they  have  proved  unable  to 
use  them  successfully . 

Ice  trade.  During  the  eight  months  ending  31th 
January,  1846,  there  were  exported  from  the  port  of 
Boston  22,825  tons  of  ice. — Decidedly  cool. 

Coal  trade.  During  the  year  1845,  there  passed 
through  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  from  the 
Delaware  river  eastward,  372,000  tons  of  coal. 

Canal  boats  building  at  Rochester.  The  Ro- 
chester American  says  that  fifty  canal  boats  are 
building  at  the  different  yards  in  that  city,  for  the 
spring  business.  Their  aggregate  value  when  com- 
pleted, will  be  about  $75,000. 


Lowell  factories.  In  the  annual  statement  of 
Lowell  factories,  the  number  on  1st  January  last 
was  33  beside  print  works,  and  the  number  of  spindles 
228,858;  the  capital  was  $10,550,000,  and  the  ave- 
rage wages  of  male  operatives  80  cent3  per  diem, 
and  those  of  females  $2  per  week,  both  clear  of 
board.  The  Prescot  company  has  a capital  of  600,000 
dollars,  and  two  cotton  mills  nearly  ready.  The 
Hamilton  company  have  a large  mill  nearly  com- 
plete, and  the  Merrimack,  Lowell  and  Middlesex 
corporations  will  each  put  up  a large  mill  this  sea- 
son. In  April,  1845,  the  cotton  mills  of  Lowell  were 
29,  spindles  208,148. 

The  factory  girls.  There  6,320  female  operatives 
at  Lowell.  Ol  these  2,714  are  connected  with  some 
Sunday  sctiool,  eirher  as  teachers  or  scholars;  2,276 
church  members;  527  have  been  teachers  in  common 
scools.  They  have  $1,000,000  in  the  Savings-bank 
at  Lowell. 


Trade  of  Galveston,  Texas.  The  imports  of 
leading  ai  tides  and  the  duij.es  from  February,  1843, 
to  November,  1844,  and  for  the  last  year  from  Nov. 
1844,  to  November,  1845,  were  as  follows: 

IMPORTS  OF  TEXAS. 


Spirits, 

Wine, 
Tobacco, 
Breads  tuffs, 
Meats, 

Sugar, 

Salt, 

Rice, 

Groceries, 

Merchandise, 

Total, 

Duties, 


Ftb.  1842m 

Noa.  1844  to 

Of  which 

Nov.  1844. 

Nov.  1845, 

from  U 

S. 

27,760 

64 

37.690 

74 

32,856 

51 

6,897 

18 

5,203 

11' 

2,932 

29 

15,182 

18 

18,756 

09 

13,337 

13 

37  674 

62 

39  961 

07 

39,691 

07 

: 9,791 

81 

6,218 

36 

6,218 

36 

37,862 

78 

29,564 

43 

27,220 

13 

8,G76 

59 

6,494 

44 

5,936 

00 

2 594 

67 

622 

48 

622 

48 

126,741 

81 

76,602 

61 

74,349 

45 

486,580 

74 

525,560 

72 

490,006 

64 

759,763 

52 

746,494 

10 

698,210 

06 

213,768 

16 

201,360 

72 

186,945 

17 

An  “Ami-Texas-Annexation”  paper  on  inserting 
the  above  says — “The  whole  of  the  above  trade  of 
the  late  nation  of  Texas  is  just  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  the  wheat  crop  of  Monroe  county  last  year,  call- 
ing the  grain  worth  a dollar  a bushel.  And  yet, 
some  of  Ee  astute^lew  York  loco  papers  are  mak- 
ing a great  glorification  over  the  gain  which  the 
northern  states  are  to  realize  by  free  trade  with 
Texas.  One  hundred  thousand  customers  in  Texas 
are  to  be  worth  more  to  New  England  than  a million 
and  a half  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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Bell  foundry  at 'West  Troy.  We  learn  that 

, MISCELLANEOUS 

258  bells  averaging,  534 

lbs.  each,  have  been  cast  al 

r isn,  dried 

qtl. 

3,474 

$8,924 

the  extensive  foundry  o 

fMr.  Andrew  Meeneley,  in 

Do  pickled 

bbls. 

1,422 

6,533 

West  Troy  during  the  past  year — just  113  more 

Candles,  sperm 

lbs. 

35,013 

9,959 

than  1844.  Five  of  these  bells  were  for  the  fire  de- 

Do  tallow 

lbs. 

147,422  ) 

parlment  of  New  York  city. 

[Troy  Whig. 

Soap 

lbs. 

24.481  J 

l 

Beef 

bbls. 

4,244  ) 

The  American  whale  fishery  in  1846.  The 

Horned  cattle 

No. 

75  ^ 

magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the  proportion  which 

Sheep 

No. 

400 

1,470 

it  bears  to  the  total  commerce  ol 

the  country,  are, 

Pork 

bbls 

3.208  j 

we  think,  not  generally  understood  by  the  community. 

Hams,  bacon 

lbs. 

102,161  ! 

“The  Whaleman’s  Shipping  List  and  Merchant’s 

Lard 

lbs. 

201  538  f 

71,243 

Transcript”  cantains  the  (lames  and  tonnage  of  ves 

Hogs 

No. 

774  | 

sels  employed  in  this  trade  the 

present  year,  and 

Butter 

lbs. 

95,012) 

o q nofi 

from  this  list  we  have  prepared 

the  following  ab- 

Cheese 

llis. 

101,627  J 

stract: 

Horses 

No. 

102  ) 

JVb.  of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Mules 

No. 

46  J 

New  Bedford, 

256  ' 

83,240 

Wheat 

bush. 

44,402 

47,854 

Dartmouth, 

1 

•387 

Indian  corn 

do. 

7,992 

51,562 

Falmouth, 

4 

1,470 

Do  meal 

bbls. 

4,694 

14,660 

Fairhaven, 

46 

14,660 

Rye,  oats,  &c. 

14,419 

Mattapoiselt, 

11 

2.012 

Biscuit 

bbls. 

5,282  ) 

Sippecan, 

5 

910 

Do 

bbls. 

1,170  ^ 

Wareham. 

5 

1,209 

Ptice 

Ires. 

170 

4,974 

Westport, 

11 

2.066 

Wax 

lbs. 

26.047 

8.074 

Nantucket, 

74 

25,364 

Tobacco  manufa’red 

lbs. 

50.183 

3,666 

Edgartown, 

10 

3,017 

Cotton  do 

46,762 

Holmes’  Hole, 

4 

1,287 

Tobacco,  as  above 

770,433 

Provir.eetown, 

25 

3,252 

Flour, 

510.000 

Plymouth, 

5 

S99 

Other  articles  not  enumerated 

110,863 

Boston, 

2 

274 

— 

Fall  River, 

7 

1,939 

Value  of  domestic  produce 

$1,799,289 

Freetown, 

2 

634 

Value  of  foreign  merchandise 

Portsmouth, 

1 

348 

exported  for  quarter  ending 

Providence. 

9 

3,341 

December  31,  1845 — 

Bristol, 

6 

1,743 

In  American  vessels 

$22,802 

Warren, 

25 

8,218 

in  Foreign  do 

*17,086 

New  London, 

77 

26  369 



39,888 

Lynn, 

3 

980 

Same  timo  iri  1844 

64,368 

Salem, 

2 

660 

1 otai  val.  domes,  exports  for  1845 

6,036,841 

Newport, 

12 

3,098 

Do.  of  foreign  merchandise 

219,135 

Somerset, 

1 

137 

— 

Mystic, 

18 

5,491 

Total  value  exports  for  1845 

$6,256,016 

Soninglon, 

26 

7,966 

Total  value  ditto  1844 

5,071,269 

Sag  Harbor, 

63 

23,094 

•Included  in  this 

sum  was 

the  value 

of  44  861 

Greenport, 

11 

3,253 

bales  Texas  cotton 

exported 

to  the  Hanse  Towns 

New  Suffolk, 

2 

501 

DISTRIBUTION 

OP  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 

New  Yotk, 

1 

495 

To  Holland 

$233,025 

$19,680 

Cold  Spring, 

8 

3,315 

To  Hanse  Towns 

52  087 

310,459 

Bridgeport, 

3 

972 

To  England 

222,536 

— 

* 

From  Europ.  ports  on  Atlantic  140,317 

736 

232,701 

Do  on  Medilerraneii 

38,970 

— 

British  West  Indies 

179.203 

51,344 

Trade  of  Baltimore.  Lvford's  Price  Current 

Brazilian  ports 

134  880 

furnishes  tables  of  the  exports  to  foreign  ports  from  this 

Danish  West  Indies 

79,452 

port  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  December,  1845,  and 

British 

55,758 

23,419 

the  amount  is  also  shown  at  footing  up. 

British  N.  American  colonies 

32.694 

37,300 

TOBACCO. 

Span.  W'.  Indies  (not  Cuba) 

45  786 

To  the  Hanse  Towns 

lihds. 

7,967  $347,565 

French  West  Indies 

23,596 

Holland 

5.998  230,513 

Equador 

44,674 

Fr.  Europ.  ports  on 

Atlantic 

2,749  137,350 

Montevideo 

17.674 

Do.  on  Mediterranean 

698  37,505 

Venezuelian  ports 

16,461 

Venezuelian  ports 

97  8,376 

West  coast  of  Africa 

16,858 

West  coast  of  Africa 

39  2,879 

Texas 

7,786 

England 

28  1.606 

Cuba 

5,940 

British  W'est  Indies 

25  1,618 

Cape  de  \ erds 

5,678 

Cape  de  Verds 

20  1,163 

Hayti 

3,695 

British  Guiana 

19  1,351 

— 

Hayti 

3 188 

$1,312,406 

$486,883 

Span.  W.  Indies,  (not  Cuba) 

2 125 

Total  exports  domestic  pro-  1 

French  W'est  Indies 

2 94 

duce  for  the  quarter  end-  > 

$1,799,289 

Total,  hhds.  J 7,647 
Same  time  1844  12,082 

Same  time  1843  12,001 

Total  exported  in  1845  62,548 

Do  do  1844  46,100 

FLOUR. 

To  England  bbls.  23,900 

British  West  Indies  20,831 

Brazilian  ports  15,124 

Danish  West  Indies  10,619 

British  Guiana  6,363 

Holland  3,705 

Br.  N.  American  colonies  2,921 
Montevideo  1,658 

Venezuelian  ports  1,559 


Span.  W.  Indies,  (not  Cuba)  1,469 
Hanse  Towns 
Equador 

French  West  Indies 
Cape  de  Verds 
Hayti 

West  coast  Africa 


Total  bbls. 

Same  time  in  1844 
Same  time  in  1843 
Total  exported  in  1845 
Do  do  1844 


1,439 
1,170 
830 
409 
200 
180 

92,337 
52  912 
61,046 
238,900 
260,815 


$770,433 
435,329 
582  696 
2,705,008 
2,045,078 

§142,262 

111,766 

81,587 

55,544 

34,854 

18,631 

15,673 

8 842 

9 032 
7,733 
8,049 
6 872 
4,424 
2,505 
1,225 
1,001 

$510,000 

231,416 

267.088 

1,065,137 

1,171,968 


Same  time  iri  1844 


1,132,428 


AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS  ENTERED. 


in  one  manufactory,  in  making  small  sized  donkeys; 

and  that  <is  much  limber  is  annually  consumed  in 
making  wooden  horses  for  children  to  ride  upon, 
as  would  be  required  in  a first  ship  of  war. 

Wheat.  The  quantity  measured  at  Philadelphia 
during  the  year  1845—792,502  bushels. 

The  navigation  of  the  lakes.  Ever  since  the 
doplion  of  the  Oregon  resolutions,  the  house  of  re- 
resentatives  have  been  daily  occupied  in  debating  the 
'taking  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors.  The 
bill  involves  the  -great  question  as  to  the  const  itu- 
tionality  of  congress  appropriating  money  for  in- 
ternal improvements.  Some  valuable  statistics  have 
been  elicited  during  the  discussion — as  for  instance, 
Mr.  Wentworth,  representative  from  Indiana,  in  his 
speech  on  the  subject  makes  the  loilowing  state- 
ments. 

Public  lands.  Proceeds  of  sales  in  the  following 


Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 


Of  this  no  less  than 
paid  the  past  year: 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Michigan, 

Wisconsin, 


$23,136,736  16 
19,649,154  49 
17,230.379  40 
11,674,860  96 
3,641,785  54 

$75,332,916  55 
the  following  amount  was 

$188,711  28 
116  656  39 
580,896  01 
26,795  26 
455,651  46 


1st  quarter 

53 

10,557 

11 

2.656 

2d  do 

71 

15,032 

24 

4.219 

2d  do 

82 

18  384 

35 

9,061 

4th  do 

56 

11,830 

33 

6,086 

Total,  1845 

262 

55,803 

103 

22,022 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  VESSELS 

CLEARED. 

1st  quarter 

66 

12  660 

18 

3,978 

2d  do 

98 

20  899 

22 

3 657 

3d  do 

86 

21,653 

36 

10,441 

4th  do 

110 

23,059 

43 

9,414 

Total,  1845 

360 

78,271 

119 

27,490 

$1,368,710  40 

Now,  the  whole  harbor  and  river  bill  (Eastern 
and  Western)  does  not  amount  to  but  $1,348,000, 
not  quite  $600,000  of  which  is  for  lake  harbors. - 

The  whole  amount  for  lake  harbors  ever  granted 
is  but  $2,800,000.  But  few  members  ever  saw  the 
lakes,  and  surpisingly  few  represent  any  portion  of 
the  5,000  miles  of  lake  coast. 

He  said,  during  the  last  year,  there  were  60  lives 
lost,  36  vessels  driven  ashore,  20  total  wrecks,  4 
sunk,  at  a damage  of  $200,000. 

In  the  last  five  years  400  lives  lost,  and  $1,000,000, 
exclusive  of  fires  and  explosions. 

He  said,  the  lake  commerce  was  more  extensive 
than  would  be  supposed  from  the  very  small  number 
of  lake  representatives  on  this  floor. 

In  1845,  there  were  17  vessels  of  4,593  tons,  built 
on  Lake  Ontario;  and  between  Buffalo  and  Chicago, 
48  vessels  of  10,207  tons.  In  all  the  lakes  save 
Champlain,  65  vessels  of  15,000  tons,  costing  850,- 
000  dollars. 

In  the  last  five  years  were  buit  above  Niagara 
Falls,  180  vessels,  costing  $2,500,000.  Of  these  31 
were  steamboats,  and  lour  propellers. 

In  the  whole  lake  trade.  Mr.  W.  estimated  60 
steamboats,  20  propellers,  50  brigs,  270  schooners — 
making  400  vessels  of  80,000  tons;  costing  4,000,000 
dollars. 

There  are  now  building  on  the  stocks  between 
Chicago  and  Buffalo,  10  sleamboats,  12  propellers, 
and  12  sail  vessels — 34  in  all.  There  are  6,000  ac- 
tive seamen  on  these  lakes,  and  their  commerce  the 
past  season  has  been  all  of  $125,000,000. 

Custom  house  duties.  Statement  of  the  amount  of 
revenue  collected  for  the  two  fiscal  years  running 
from  1st  July,  1843,  to  30th  June,  1845,  at  all  the 
ports  of  entry  on  the  Northern  Lakes,  aud  the  amount 
collected  each  year  at  each  port. 

Amount  collected  Am'l  collected 
from  July  I,  1843,  from  July  1.  ’44, 
to  June  30.  184 1,  to  June  30,  1845, 


Doll  trade.  Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  human  labor  devoted  to  the  manufactory 
of  toys.  It  used  to  be  a saying,  that  the  children  in 
Germany  were  all  employed  in  manufacturing  toys 
for  boys  of  the  same  age  in  England  to  play  with. — 
The  English  themselves  now  take  a hand  in  the 
business.  An  English  newspaper  says  that  seven- 
teen thousand  sacks  of  sawdust  are  consumed  an- 
nually in  London,  for  stuffing  dolls  alone.  Also  that 
one  toy  manufacturer  has  been  known  to  purchase 
.£3,000  worth  of  dolls  eyes  at  one  time — that  one 
hundred  and  eleven  persons  are  constantly  employed 


Port 

of  entry. 

Vermont, 
Champlain, 
Oswegatchie, 
Sackett’s  Harbor, 
Oswego, 

Niagara, 

Gennessee, 

Buffalo, 

Cape  Vincent, 
Presque  Isle 
Cuyahoga, 
Sandusky, 

Miami,  ~ 

Detroit, 

Michilimackinac 


$15,855  66 
10.486  66 
2,093  24 
1.056  48 
5,219  57 
3611  41 
1,234  31 
8,000  52 
1,961  09 
171  70 
2,431  37 
200  11 
70  16 
3,205  29 
179  30 


$14,622  84 
12,095  90 
2,883  40 
60S  57 
7,770  54 
3,462  85 
1,203  95 
10,123  96 
779  40 
312  66 
3,455  43 
468  77 
48  84 
4,704  19 
462  56 


$54,776  87  $62,003  86 

Mr.  W.  said  that  there  was  now  direct  communi- 
cation from  Chicago  to  Montreal  and  Quebec,  and 
soon  would  be  to  Liverpool  and  all  the  world.  In- 
deed, beef  is  now  packed  at  Chicago  for  the  British 
market  direct.  And  yet  members  call  these  lake 
hwbors  internal  improvements. 
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TWBSi TV  \I\ TH  CONOR E s' S, 

FIRST  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

March  12.  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Pa.,  presented  the 
petilion  of  a female  anti-slavery  society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, praying  an  amendment  of  the  United  Slates 
constitution,  to  absolve  the  citizens  ot  that  state 
from  participating  in  perpetuating  slavery. 

A motion  was  made  and  put  to  iay  the  petition  on 
the  table  which  motion  was  decided  by  the  chair  to 
be  agreed  to,  when 

Mr.  Speight,  wished  to  raise  the  question  of  its  re- 
ception, but  me  President  declared  the  question  now 
is,  on  laying  the  petition  on  the  lab  e,  which  motion 
after  some  conversation,  was  agreed  to. 

Libel . — Mr.  Jurnagin,  said  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  noticing  articles  mat  appeared  in  newspapers,  but 
in  this  instance  he  lell  called  upon  to  depart  from 
his  rule.  He  alluded  to  articles  which  had  appear 
ed  in  the  Daily  Times  of  this  city  of  the  6th,  9lli  and 
lOih,  making  direct  and  specific  charges  of  corrup- 
tion upon  this  body.  Mr,  J.  said,  he  was  not  going 
to  pronounce  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those 
charged,  but  il  any  senator  has  been  guilty  of  such 
conduct  as  iiad  been  charged,  it  was  high  time  the 
country  should  know  it.  Mr.  J.  concluded  by  offer- 
ing a resolution  to  appoint  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  matter  and  report  what  steps  are  proper  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  senate  against  the 
gross  charges  which  tiad  been  made. 

Mr.  Mangum,  said  lie  had  reluctantly  yielded  his 
own  desire  to  pass  tins  matter  by  in  silence  and 
scorn.  He  was  not  in  lavor  oi  noticing  any  articles 
emanating  irum  a newspaper,  however  high  its  char- 
acter might  he.  lie  would  here  take  occasion  to  say 
that  no  meeting  ol  the  whig  senators  had  been  field, 
either  with  or  without  the  presence  of  the  British 
minister,  in  relerence  to  the  resolutions  of  Air.  Col 
guilt.  He  was  induced  to  yield  his  support  to  the 
proposed  inquiry  principally  because  it  had  been  as- 
serted by  one  ol  the  editors  of  the  paper  that  the 
information  had  been  communicated  by  a member 
of  congress,  ft  it  was  a member  of  the  other  house, 
the  matter  was  ol  little  consequence,  but  if  it  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  which  he  could  not  and  would 
not  believe,  a thorough  investigation  was  desirable. 
He  thought  it  due  also  to  the  British  minister. 

After  some  Remarks  by  Messrs.  Culhoun,  Benton, 
Bagby,  Chalmers,  Speight,  West  coll,  and  McDuffie, 
chieiiy  in  corroboration  of  the  statement  ol  Mr.  Col- 
quitt, (who  was  not  in  Ins  seal,)  on  this  subject— the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Jurnagin  was  adopted. 

The  President  appointed  Messrs.  Jurnagin,  Benton, 
Dickinson,  J.  M Clayton,  and  Turney,  toe  committee. 

Tne  Oregon  debate  was  then  resumed. 

Mr.  Atchison,  spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  the  notice 
in  the  simplest  lorm  in  which  it  could  be  given.  Mr. 
A.  addressed  the  senate  until  3 o’eluck. 

Air.  Cailioun,  lose;  and  ihe  senate  adjourned,  till 

March  16.  Mr.  Dallas,  being  absent,  the  presi- 
dential chair  was  taken  oy  Mr.  Sevier. 

Mr.  Cameron,  presented  the  memorial  of  the  Har- 
risborg  military  convention  asking  lor  a re-orgam- 
Zation  ol  llic  mililia  of  the  stales. 

Mr.  Benton,  rose  and  presented  from  Ihe  select 
committee  a report  on  the  libel  published  in  the 
Daily  Times,  ol  Washington  city,  (Mr.  H.  H.  Ro- 
binson, its  eoilur,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dow,  publisher.) 
Mr.  B.  read  the  report,  which  concluded  by  simply 
recommending  that  the  said  editor  and  publisher  and 
their  reporters  u.e  excluded  lrum  the  gallery  ol  Ihe 
senate  reporters,  and  mat  tins  report  and  its  testimo- 
ny be  primed. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  N.  Y.,  arose  and  expressed  him- 
self in  uppu.-iiion  to  liie  proposed  expulsion. 

The  report  was  then  concurred  in  nem.  con. 

Oregon  notice — Mr  Calhoun,  aruse  and  addressed 
the  senate.  (For  Ins  Speecti  see  page  42  1 

Mr.  Berrien,  next  ouiamed  the  floor,  and  the  sen- 
ate adjourned. 

March  17.  A report  was  made  adverse  to  the 
claims  ol  ilie  heirs  of  Lord  Stirling,  [Win.  A.  Doer, 
of  N.  York,  the  principal  heir  ] 

The  senate  then  took  up  the  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
requiring  one  of  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  to  re- 
side at  Alexandria,  ihe  bill  was  advocated  by 
Messrs.  Sevier,  Westcotl,  and  Ashley,  and  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Breese.  Mr.  Speight,  of  Miss., 
suggested  as  a reason  why  the  bill  should  pass  that 
the  city  of  Alexandria  would  be  ceded  to  the  stale 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ashley,  said  he  thought  and  hoped  not;  he  be 
lieved  Alexandria  would  not  be  ceded, — ami  should 
the  measure  be  advocated  and  carried,  it  would  no 
doubt  lead  to  a removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
some  point  west.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  this 
would  also  oppose  the  bill  to  cede  Alexandria. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  nearly  an  unanimous 
vote. 


The  bill  to  grant  alternate  sections  of  land  to  the 
state,  of  Michigan  was  taken  tip  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Speight,  of  Miss.,  an  amendment  having  been  moved 
by  Mr.  Yulee,  to  make  the  hill  general,  so  that  all 
the  new  slates  should  derive  benefit  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bagby,  opposed  the  bill — and  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Speight,  of  Miss.,  replied  briefly — and  the  bill 
was  then  laid  aside. 

Oregon  resolution  and  notice — The  resolution  ofler- 
ered  by  Mr.  Dayton , of  N.  J , calling  upon  the  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  Slates  to  inform  the  senate  whether 
any  increase  of  the  army  and  navy  is  necessary,  and 
il  so  what  the  circumstances  are  which  made  the 
increase  necessary,  was  adopted  without  opposition. 

Mr.  Berrien,  of  Ga.,  arose  and  spoke  on  the  Ore- 
gon question — confining  his  speech  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  not 
clear  and  unquestionable,  and  that  we  had  destroyed 
any  such  claim  by  our  repeated  offers  to  compromise 
the  question 

Mr.  Archer,  obtained  the  floor — and  the  senate  ad- 
journed. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  March  12.  The  committ“e  of  ways 
and  means  reported  adversely  upon  the  petition  ask- 
ing for  the  coinage  of  one  dollar  gold  pieces. 

Mexican  indemnity. — Mr.  C.  B.  Smith,  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  reported  a bill  mik- 
ing provision  for  the  payment  of  two  instalments  of 
the  Mexican  indemnity. 

A bill  was  also  introduced  by  Mr.  Crazier,  on  leave, 
to  make  Knoxville,  Term.,  a port  of  entry. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn  , asked  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  grant  to  every  poor  man  without  cost  160 
acres  of  public  land.  Mr.  Culver,  objected. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  N.  Y.,  asked  leave  to  offer  a re- 
solution fur  raising  a select  committee  of  five  mem- 
bers, whose  business  it  shall  be  to  inquire  into  the 
necessity  of  altering  the  present  consular  laws. — 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Mass  , proposed  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  propriety  of  establishing  a board  of  claims  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  against  the  government. 

Rivers  and  harbors.  Mr.  Yancey,  moved  that  the 
house  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 

Air.  Constable,  of  Aid  , addressed  the  committee  in 
a general  defence  of  the  bill  before  the  house.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  improvement  of  the  harbor  at  Havre  de 
Grace.  Mr.  C.  discussed  the  constitutional  compe- 
tency of  congress  to  make  appropriations  for  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  he  did  not  doubt  there  was  power 
to  meet  every  case  where  money  was  necessary  for 
maritime  defence  and  protection.  Mr.  C.’s  speech 
was  mainly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Yancey,  whose  opinions 
of  constitutional  power  were  of  the  must  circum- 
scribed order. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Collin,  of  N. 

Y ; Rockwell,  ol  Conn  ; Hant,oi  N.  Y.;and  Wmlhrop, 
of  Mass. 

The  floor  was  then  given  to  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Pa., 
when  the  committee  rose,  and  house  adjuurned. 

Friday,  March  13.  The  harbor  and  river  bill,  was 
agim  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole  house — 
Mr.  T.  Smith,  of  Indiana,  in  the  chair 

Mr.  Thompson,  ol  Pa.;  Mr.  [Fond,  of  N.  Y.;  Mr. 
Vinton,  of  Ohio;  Mr  Adams,  of  All,-,.;  Mr.  Severson, 
of  Ale.;  and  Mr.  Douglass,  of  111.  severally  addressed 
tlie  commiitee.  Alter  some  collision  between  Air. 
D.  with  Mr.  Woodward,  of  S.  C,  Mr.  Seddon,  and 
Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.;  Mr.  Ewing,  obtained  the  floor, 
and  the  committee  rose,  and  Hie  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  AIarch  14.  The  river  and  harbor  bill, 
was  again  discussed  m committee  of  the  whule 
house.  , 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Del.;  Mr.  Baker,  of  III.;  Mr.  Sed- 
don, and  Air.  Bayly,  of  Virginia,  severally  spoke. — 
Mr.  Sleivart,  of  Pa.,  next  addressed  the  committee. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  16.  The  river  and  harbor  bill, 
was  Inrther  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole, 
[Mr.  Tao's  Smith  in  the  chair,]  Messrs.  Ewing,  Biggs, 
Herrick,  Rathbun,  MoCternand,  Winthrop,  Brocken- 
brough,  and  Davis,  severally  spoke,  &c.,  to  a slim 
committee,  which  then  rose,  and 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  March  17.  River  ami  harbor  bill. — De- 
bate was  renewed  upon  this  biil,  arid  continued  by 
Messrs.  Woodward,  of  S.  C.;  Bowlin,  Tibbalts,  of  Ky.; 
Cooke,  of  Tenn.;  Ring,  ami  Bell,  of  Ala^s.  At  two 
o’clock  the  debate  ceased  and  the  house  were 
brought  to  a vole  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendment  appropriating  $250,000  for  the 
Tennessee  river  and  Muscle  shoals  was  rejected. — 
Also  an  amendment  for  $10,000  for  Thomas  river, 
Conn. 


[Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  proposed  $2,000,000  for  the 
improvement  of  the  harbors  of  Texas.  Rejected  by 
acclamation.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  public  do- 
main was  proposed  by  way  of  amendment  for  the 
construction  of  a railroad  to  Oregon.  For  a road  to 
Southwest  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  $1,000  000. 
For  the  removing  of  obstructions  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river,  $100,000  For  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  $1,000,000  For  the  distributing  all  the  sur- 
plus revenue  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  Jut.c  next 
— except  one  million  of  dollars.  Which  were  all  re- 
jected] 

The  following  amendments  were  carried: — Provi- 
dence harbor,  R.  I.,  $5,000;  Newark  bay,  N.  J., 
$15,000;  for  Havre  de  Giace,  $10,000;  for  Tennessee 
river  and  Muscle  shoals,  $100,000. 

An  amendment  to  strike  out  the  provisions  for  the 
Portland  and  Louisville  canal,  proposing  the  pur- 
chase of  the  slock,  if  it  can  be  obtained  at  a reason- 
able price,  and  making  the  canal  free  from  toll,  was 
saved  by  one  vote — 77  to  76. 

An  amendment  appropriating  $75,000.  for  each  of 
the  stales  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  for  the 
Cumberland  road,  was  rejected — 76  to  41. 


Mr  Thompson,  moved  that  the  committee  rise. — 
The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The  house  adjourned. 


SPEECH  ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


IN  SENATE,  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  11,  1846. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  ad- 
dressed the  senate  nearly  as  follows: 

It  is  with  unaffected  embarrassment  I rise  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  on  the  subject  now  under  considera- 
tion; but  its  great  importance  and  the  momentous  is- 
sues involved  in  its  final  settlement  are  such  as  com- 
pel me,  notwithstanding  my  distrust  of  my  own 
ability  to  be  useful  to  my  country,  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. We  have  all  felt  that,  at  one  time  at  least, 
(1  trust  that  time  is  now  past,)  we  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  war.  From  the  moment  the  President  of 
the  United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in 
the  first  step  of  his  official  duty,  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  our  title  to  Oregon  was  clear  and  unques- 
tionable, down  to  the  period  of  his  message  to  con- 
gress in  December  last,  when  he  reiterated  the  de- 
claration, I could  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that 
war  should  be  averted.  That  apprehension  was 
rendered  much  more  intense  from  the  character  of 
the  debates,  not  in  this  chamber,  but  elsewhere,  as 
w ell  as  from  the  speeches  of  some  of  the  president’s 
political  friends  within  this  chamber.  1 could  not  but 
listen  with  alarm  and  dismay  to  what  fell  from  the 
very  distinguished  and  experienced  senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Cas«,)  at  an  early  period  of  this  de- 
bate; and  then  to  w hat  I heard  from  the  senator  from 
Indiana.  (Mr.  Hannegan;)  and.  above  all,  to  what 
was  said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr  Alien,)  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  who, 
in  my  simplicity,  1 supposed  must  necessarily  be  ap- 
prized of  the  views  of  the  government  in  regard  to 
the  foreign  concerns  of  the  country.  Supposing  the 
condition  of  the  country  to  be  what  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be  by  the  three  senators,  I could  not  imag- 
ine hnw  it  could  he  possible  that  that  most  direful  of 
all  human  raiamilie*,  war,  was  to  he  avoided;  and  1 
was  accordingly  prepared  to  say,  on  the  hypothesis 
■ >f  the  senator  from  Michigan,  that  if  the  efforts  at 
negotiation  should  fail,  war  was— I will  not  say,  in 
i lie  language  of  tlie  honorable  senator,  “inevitable,” 
necause  that  phrase  seems  on  some  account  not  to  be 
in  fas  or  with  that  gentleman — hut  I will  use  his  ow  n 
paraphrase  ,n  his  own  expression,  and  say  1 thought 
that  “war  must  come.” 

What  did  they  represent  lo  be  the  condition  of  the 
nation?  I speak  now  more  pai  ticularly  of  the  last 
two  senators,  from  Indiana  and  Ohio.  They  told  us 
that  negotiation  was  at  an  end;  that  we  were  now 
thrown  back  on  our  original  rights;  i hst  our  title  to 
the  whole  country  was  beyond  all  question;  and  that 
the  national  honor  must  he  forfeited  if  that  title 
should  not  be  maintained  by  force  of  arms.  I felt 
that  he  uiust  have  been  a careless  and  a profitless 
reader  of  English  history  who  could  indulge  the  hope 
that,  if  such  was  to  be  the  course  and  conduct  of 
this  country,  war  was  not  inevitable.  Then,  in  ad- 
dition to  my  own  opinion,  I heard  it  admitted  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  with  that  perfect 
candor  which  always  distinguishes  him  on  this  floor, 
that,  iri  his  opinion,  England  would  never  recede, 
and  that  war  would  be  the  necessary  result. 

I now  rejoice  in  koping  and  believing,  from  what 
I have  subsequently  heard,  that  the  fears  of  the  se- 
nate, as  well  as  my  own  apprehensions,  were,  as  I 
think,  unfounded.  Since  then  the  statesmanlike 
view  taken  by  the  senator  from  New  York  who  first 
addressed  us,  (Mr.  Dix,)  and  by  the  senator  from 
Missouri,  (Mr.  BentoD,)  to  whom  this  whole  ques* 
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tion  is  as  familiar  as  a household  term — 3nd  the  spirit 
of  peace  breathed  in  every  sentence  and  word  utter- 
ed by  both  these  gentlemen — have  fully  satisfied  me 
that,  so  far  a?  depends  upon  them,  a fair  and  liberal 
compromise  of  our  difficulties  would  not  be  in  want 
of  willing  and  zealous  advocates. 

And  this  hope  has  been  yet  more  strengthened  by 
the  recent  speech  of  the  senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, (Mr.  Haywood,)  not  now  in  his  place.  Know- 
ing, as  I tho’nght  i did,  the  intimate  relations,  both 
personal  and  political,  which  that  senator  bears  to 
the  Chief  Magistrate— knowing,  too,  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  commerce,  it  was  his  spe- 
cial duty  to  become  informed  in  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters having  a bearing  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  1 did  not  doubt,  and  I do  not  now  doubt, 
that  every  tiling  he  said  with  regard  to  the  determi 
nation  of  the  president  to  accept,  if  offered  by  the 
British  government,  the  same  terms  vvtiich  he  had 
himself  proposed  in  July  last,  was  perfectly  well 
founded,  and  that  such  ail  offer,  if  made,  would  be 
accepted.  1 do  not  mean  to  say,  because  I did  not 
so  understand  the  senator,  that,  in  addressing  this 
body  with  regard  to  the  opinions  or  purposes  of  the 
president,  he  spoke  by  any  express  and  delegated  au- 
thority. But  1 do  mean  to  say  that  I have  no  doubt, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  general  views  of  the 
president,  taken  in  connexion  with  certain  omissions 
on  the  part  of  the  executive,  that  when  he  announced 
to  us  that  the  president  would  feei  himself  in  honor 
bound  to  accept  his  own  offer,  if  now  reciprocated 
by  Great  Britain,  he  spoke  that  which  he  knew  to  be 
true.  And  this  opinion  was  yet  more  strengthened 
and  confirmed  by  what  1 found  lo  be  the  effect  of  his 
speech  on  the  two  senators  1 have  named — the  lead- 
ers, if  they  will  permit  me  to  call  them  so,  of  the 
ultraists  on  this  subject— I mean  the  senator  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Hannegan,)  and  the  senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Allen.)  He  must  have  been  an  undisceruing 
witness  of  the  scene  which  took  place  in  this  cham- 
ber immediately  after  the  speech  of  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Hayw'ood,)  who  must  not  have 
seen  that  those  two  senators  had  consulted  together 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  spoke  by  authority,  and  that 
the  result  of  their  consultation  was  a determination 
to  catechise  that  senator;  and,  the  better  to  avoid  all 
mistake,  that  they  reduced  their  interrogatory  to 
writing,  in  order  that  it  might  be  propounded  to  him 
by  the  senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hannegan;)  and, 
if  it  was  not  answered,  that  it  was  then  to  be  held 
as  constiuctively  answered  by  the  senator  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen.)  What  the  result  of  the  denoue- 
ment was,  1 do  not  pretend  to  know;  but  this  I will 
venture  lo  say,  that  in  the  keen  encounter  of  wits  lo 
which  their  colloquy  led,  the  two  senators  who  com- 
menced it  got  rather  the  worst  of  the  contest.  My 
hope  and  belief  has  been  yet  further  strengthened  by 
what  has  not  since  happened.  The  speech  of  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  was  made  on  Thursday, 
and  though  a week  lias  nearly  elapsed  since  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  anxious  solicitude  of  both 
those  senators,  and  their  evident  desire  to  set  the 
public  right  on  that  subject,  we  have  from  that  day 
to  this  heard  from  neither  of  the  gentlemen  the 
slightest  intimation  that  Hie  construction  given  to  the 
message  by  the  senator  from  Nortli  Carolina  was  not 
a true  one. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  1 refer  the  senator  to  the  columns 
of  the  government  paper. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Very  well.  1 am  glad  to  hear,  from 
one  who  has  a right  to  know  what  all  the  relations  of 
the  president  are,  that  the  paper  he  alludes  to  is  “the 
government  paper;1’  because,  as  1 read  what  is  in  the 
government  paper  to  which  he  refers,  it  seems  to  me 
as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon  that  the  senator  from  N. 
Carolina  was  right,  and  the  senators  from  Indiana  and 
Ohio  were  wrong.  It  was  not  my  purpose  lo  have 
made  use  of  extracts  from  that  paper,  as  the  organ 
of  the  government  by  name;  but  now  we  have  it  ad- 
mitted from  very  high  authority  that  that  paper  is 
the  organ  of  the  government.  1 believe,  however, 
there  was  a time  when  the  senator  from  Indiana 
would  have  very  promptly  disclaimed  the  authority 
of  that  organ. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  I do  not  speak  beyond  the  au- 
thority which  I find  in  the  paper  itself. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  quite  sufficient.  I am  con- 
tent with  the  senator’s  judgment  as  being  quite  cor- 
rect. But,  to  resume.  On  Friday  night,  after  the 
scene  to  which  I have  alluded,  and  which  apparently 
threw  so  much  dismay  over  the  few  or  the  many 
(whether  they  are  few  or  many  will  appear 
hereafter)  who  go  for  54°  40'  or  a war,  and 
after  the  attention  of  the  president  must  have  been 
called  to  what  had  passed  in  this  chamber,  we  are 
told,  in  relation  to  the  conduct  which  the  president 
is  likely  to  pursue  in  this  controversy,  that  “his  fu- 
ture course  must  be  judged  by  his  past  conduct;” 
that  is,  whether  he  will  accept  the  orterof  49°  may  be 


decided  by  the  fact  that  he  formerly  offered  49°.  Nor 
is  this  all.  In  cautious  and  honeyed  words,  (of  which  | 
the  editor  of  that  print  is  so  complete  a master,)  he  j 
reads  a nuld  lecture  to  the  senators  from  Indiana  and  j 
Ohio,  and  all  who  concur  with  them  in  their  views  j 
of  this  matter.  After  saying  of  senators  on  this  side  i 
of  the  chamber,  who  were  evidently  enjoying  the 
corruscations  which  took  place  on  the  other  side  of 
it,  and  chuckling  over  what  the  storm  foreboded,  the 
editor  goes  on  to  say,  “The  generous  spirit  of  the 
senators  will  prevent  their  repetition.”  Our  friends 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  no  longer  seen  catechi- 
sing the  senator  from  North  Carolina.  “They  are 
all  the  friends  of  the  president.”  As  much  as  to  say 
to  the  senator  from  Indiana,  It  is  ail  useless.  “No 
evanescent  remarks  will  swerve  him  from  his  course, 
nor  disturb  that  self-balanced  equanimity  of  spirit 
which  graces  the  Chief  Magistrate,  who  is  deter- 
mined to  do  his  duty,  amid  ail  the  difficulties  that 
beset  his  path,  whether  they  proceed  from  political 
enemies  or  his  friends  at  home,  or  from  the  cabinets 
of  foreign  nations.”  Whatever,  therefore,  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hanne- 
gan,) or  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  we  are 
told  that  the  self-balanced  mind  of  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate may  proceed  in  tile  course  of  duty,  regardless 
of  ail  difficulties,  come  they  from  what  source  they 
may.  If  that  is  given  by  authority  from  the  presi- 
dent, then  1 concede  that  the  senator  from  Indiana  is 
the  leader  of  a forlorn  hope.  [A  laugh  ] 

Mr.  Hannegan.  A hope,  however,  that  will  lead 
to  victory. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  it  will  be  a victory  over  your 
own  president.  [A  laugh,] 

I say,  therefore,  that  though  my  mind,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  this  session,  and  ever  since  the  inau- 
gural address. was  delivered,  had  undergone  the  most 
intense  and  agonizing  alarm,  it  is  now  comparative- 
ly easy,  and  it  is  so  from  the  settled  and  abiding  con- 
viction that  the  president  esteems  himself  in  honor 
bound  to  settle  this  controversy  hereafter  as  he  offer- 
ed to  settle  it  in  July  last.  Before  I sit  down  it  will 
be  my  object  to  prove  that  the  honor  of  the  country 
is  bound  to  that  settlement. 

I will  now  advert  to  some  facts  having  a bearing 
on  tite  controversy  in  regard  to  the  question  of  title. 

And  tlie  first  fact  to  w hich  1 advert  is,  that  from 
1789  to  the  present  hour  England  has  been  in  the 
practical  enjoyment  of  rights  in  the  disputed  terri- 
tory; in  connexion  originally  with  Spain  from  the 
year  1799;  in  connexion  with  the  United  States,  as 
standing  upon  our  own  title,  before  1819;  and  by  the 
express  authority  and  recognition  of  the  United 
States  by  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October, 
1818,  renewed  on  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  present  hour — a space  of  more  than  fifty 
years.  To  what  extent  she  enjoyed  these  rights  is 
•another  subject  of  inquiry;  but  that  she  practically 
alleged  the  possession  of  rights  on  that  coast;  that 
those  rights  were  recognised  by  Spain,  and  from 
1792  to  1818  practically  recognised  by  the  United 
States,  and  from  1818  to  this  day  expressly  recog- 
nised by  treaty,  are  facts  about  which  there  can  be 
no  contioversy.  How  did  she  maintain  the  rights 
thus  practically  exercised?  Whence  were  they  de- 
rived? (whether  correctly  or  not,  is  another  question;) 
but  whence -did  she  pretend  to  derive  them?  First, 
from  discoveries  of  her  own.  Her  second  ground 
j was,  that  that  whole  territory  was  in  such  a eondi- 
I lion  that  no  exclusive  right  of  sovereignty  over  it 
existed  in  any  nation,  and  that  the  convention  of 
Nootka  was  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  coast 
| and  territory  were  in  sucli  anomalous  condition  as  to 
be  open  to  settlement  and  occupation  by  any  and 
every  nation  wherever  settlements  had  not  previous- 
ly been  made.  This  was  the  ground  assumed  by 
England.  What  stood  in  the  way  of  its  acknow- 
' ledgmenl?  First,  the  Spanish  title  acquired  by  dis- 
covery and  alleged  subsequent  possession;  secondly, 
the  American  title  asserted  on  the  ground  of  disco- 
j very  and  possession;  and  third,  the  Russian  title  sup- 
j ported  in  the  same  way. 

While  England  was  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights, 
by  whom  were  they  ever  questioned?  Not  by  the 
United  States,  till  recently;  not  by  Spain,  after  the 
treaty  of  179U;  not  by  Russia,  after  her  treaty  with 
England  in  1824.  And,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 

! ourtreaty  in  1827  wenton  the  admission  (orelse  those 
j who  negotiated  it  were  false  to  their  trust,  that  there 
J were  some  rights  in  England  in  some  portion  of  that 
j territory.  Now,  when  the  treaty  of  J818  was  made, the 
U.  States  government  was  far  from  claiming  a right  to 
the  country  under  the  Spanish  title;  for  we  claimed 
on  our  own  right  directly  against  the  title  of  Spam. 
We  claimed  by  our  own  discovery  and  our  own  set- 
slement,  made  in  the  exercise  of  our  own  alleged 
national  rights — rights  that  were  inconsistent  with 
the  title  of  any  body  else,  whether  that  title  was  al 
leged  lo  rest  on  discovery,  possession,  or  any  other 
ground.  From  1775  to  this  day,  Spain  has  never  had 


possession  of  any  part  of  the  terrin  ry  north  o!  42°; 
and,  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  having 
lost  her  possessions  in  the  interior  and  lost  all  her 
American  colonies  of  every  kind,  site  has  had  no 
foothold  since  1819  on  the  American  continent.  From 
1795  to  1819  is  tiventy  four  years;  and  if  Spain  was 
barred  by  the  abandonment  of  the  coast,  if  we  claim- 
ed under  Spain  in  1819,  might  not  our  title  well  be 
said  lo  be  barred  also? 

Now,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
respective  pretensions  of  the  parties  if  the  Nooika 
convention  of  1790  was  held  to  be  terminated  by  the 
war  of  ’96  and  never  revived.  If  that  convention 
was  terminated  and  the  English  possessions  in  Oregon 
are  not  to  be  attributed  to  it,  and  not  considered  as 
being  ceded  by  that  treaty , then  her  possession  is  ad- 
verse to  Spain  and  all  the  world.  And  if  her  pos- 
session in  Oregon  has  been  adverse  to  the  title  of 
Spain,  from  1796  to  1819,  Spain  having  abandoned 
this  part  of  the  continent  ever  since  1795.  I would 
like  to  know  whether  the  adverse  rights  of  England, 
as  against  Spain,  might  not  be  well  defended. 

I am  not  here  to  contend  that  the  convention  of 
1799  was  abrogated  by  the  war  of  1796,  or  that  it 
was  revived  by  the  treaty  of  1814,  which  made  pro- 
vision for  the  revival  of  commercial  treaties  be- 
tween tlie  two  nations.  What  I maintain  is,  that  it 
would  be  better  for  our  title  to  consider  the  treaty  of 
1790  as  in  force  than  as  annulled. 

How  did  we  (until  lately)  undertake  lo  make  out 
our  title?  First,  from  the  discovery  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  river  by  Gray,  anu  from  his  entrance 
into  the  river  and  sailing  some  distance  up  its  stream. 
I have  no  doubt  that  he  did  discover  it  and  did  enter 
it.  Secondly,  from  the  exploration  of  the  river  from 
its  head-waters  down  to  the  ocean  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke.  Of  that  exploration  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Thirdly,  from  the  treaty  of  Louisiana;  and  fourthly, 
from  tiie  Florida  treaty  in  1819. 

Now  the  senate  will  at  once  perceive  that,  so  far 
as  these  several  grounds  of  title  go,  they  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  validity  of  each  other.  If  we  had  a 
right  to  Oregon  in  1818  we  had  that  right  by  our  own 
discovery.  If  we  had  no  rights  there  then,  it  must 
have  been  because  the  title  was  either  in  France  or 
Spain.  And  then  if  we  derived  a valid  title  from 
France  there  was  no  title  in  Spain.  If  we  derive 
our  title  from  Spain,  then  it  can  only  be  because  we 
had  no  title  from  our  own  discovery  or  from  the 
transfer  of  the  country  by  France. 

If  we  look  at  the  diplomatic  correspondence  which 
preceded  the  convention  of  1818,  we  shall  find  that 
the  United  Slates  maintained  the  validity  of  our  title 
just  as  stoutly  then  as  it  does  now.  We  contended 
that  our  rigiit  to  Oregon  was  an  original  indepen- 
dent right;  and  we  made  it  out  to  a portion  of  the 
territory,  but  that  portion  included  no  more  than  the 
country  drained  by  the  waters  of  tile  Columbia  river. 
This  carried  us  up  to  about  latitude  49°,  unless  some 
of  the  interior  branches  went  higher  than  that.  If 
this  title  be  denied,  then  our  other  title  (and  a much 
better  one)  was  derived  from  the  French  grant.  So 
far  it  is  manifest  that  we  could  pretend  to  no  claim 
at  all  beyond  latitude  49°. 

In  1713  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  made,  by  the 
tenth  article  of  which  it  was  provided  that  France 
should  restore  to  Great  Britain  ti.e  possession  of  the 
coast  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  that  commissaries  should 
be  appointed  by  each  party  to  determine  the  limits 
between  the  British  possessions  on  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  possessions  of  France,  and  in  like  manner  to  run 
another  line  separating  the  British  and  the  French 
colonies.  1 know  that  the  present  doctrine  is  that 
that  line  was  never  established,  but  1 say  that  it  does 
nut  lie  in  our  mouth  to  deny  its  establishment.  I will 
now  read  from  a paper  communicated  to  President 
Madison  by  Mr.  Monroe,  then  our  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  drawn  up  expressly  to  justify 
our  government  in  refusing  lo  ratify  the  fifth  article 
of  the  treaty,  notwithstanding  that  treaty  had  been 
signed  under  instructions  which  included  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle with  the  residue  of  the  treaty.  Mr.  Monroe 
communicates  to  tiie  British  government  the  fact  that 
those  instructions  were  granted  at  a time  when  the 
Louisiana  treaty  had  not  been  entered  into,  and  con- 
sequently without  any  reference  to  that  treaty.  But, 
as  we  had  a short  time  alterwards  got  possession  of 
Louisiana,  and  before  this  fifth  article  was  ratified, 
we  had  under  that  treaty  a right  to  go  quite  up  to  the 
parallel  of  49;  and  he  places  it  on  the  express  ground 
that  the  line  of  49  had  been  established  according  to 
the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713. — 
Hear  what  he  says.  [Mr.  J.  here  quoted  from  Mr. 
Monroe.]  Here  he  tells  the  British  government  that 
commissaries  had  established  tlie  line  according  to 
that  treaty,  and,  when  the  boundary  reached  the 
parallel  oi  49,  it  ran  westwardly  along  that  parallel 
indefinitely,  towards  the  ocean.  And  from  the  earli- 
est period,  ever  since  1713,  which  was  the  date  of 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  boundary  line  is  to  be 
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I),;  « i ssii!  .1  Hi?  :i i <>■  it  ru  docli';.ic  ( In  - 

j p.: ! v .o  first  tu  io  by  Mr.  Giof  nho'*)  is  tha'  j 
thui  ((tie’  never  was  in  fact  run.  Why,  sir,  it  never  j 
was  contemplated  to  be  run  physically.  The  treaty  ! 
does  not  say  that  it  shall  be  run;  the  treaty  says  that 
it  shall  be ‘‘described,”  and  it  was  so  described,  as  I 
we  contend  on  the  authority  ef  Air.  Monroe,  derived  j 
from  Piesident  Madison.  It  was  desci  ilied  as  intend-  j 
ed  to  run  on  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  indefinite-  i 
ly—  that  is,  to  the  ocean. 

I make  bold  to  say  that,  at  the  period  of  the  5th  of  ; 
September,  1804,  no  agent  of  the  government  had  so 
much  as  pretended  lo  any  claim  on  our  part  beyond 
this  line  of  49,  but  up  to  that  line  that  our  title  was 
clear  and  undeniable,  and  so  1 think  it  is.  But,  in 
the  condition  in  which  our  title  now  stands,  I bold 
that  necessity  demands  a compromise.  I think  there 
is  no  senator  but  must  admit  that  in  absence  of  all 
compromise  war  is  inevitable.  Spain  lias  relinquish-  i 
ed  all  her  claim;  Russia  claims  nothing  south  of  54°  i 
40';  and  there  is  no  oilier  government  which  asserts  j 
a title  to  the  country  between  the  parallels  of  42  and  j 
54  but  England  and  the  United  States 

How  should  we  have  to  settle  this  if  it  was  a new 
question?  After  we  have  induced  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  to  come  into  the  country  and  hold  it  in 
common  with  ourselves,  under  the  treaty  of  1818; 
and  after  we  had  renewed  that  treaty  in  1327,  leav- 
ing the  question  of  sovereignty  undecided;  and  after 
we  have  permitted  and  invited  England  to  extend 
her  laws  over  them  as  we  propose  to  extend  ours, 
what  does  magnanimity  and  real  honor  require  at 
our  hands?  Obviously  a fair  and  honorable  division 
of  the  territory.  And  if  this  can  be  done  by  the 
adoption  of  a line  peculiarly  appropriate  to  consti- 
tute a boundary,  then  1 hold  it  is  proper,  on  our  part, 
to  fix  on  such  a line.  Now,  I ask  what  is  our  bound- 
ary with  the  English  possessions  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains?  The  parallel  of  49.  What  is  the  most 
natural  boundary  for  us  to  adopt  west  ol  those  moun- 
tains? The  parallel  of  49.  What  line  was  estab 
lished  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
as  being  the  most  natural  and  proper  for  a boundary? 
The  parallel  of  49.  What  is  the  line  that  shonld  be 
adopted,  looking  to  the  relative  advantages  of  both 
parties?  The  parallel  of  49.  And  1 say  that  if  this 
were  now  a new  question,  coming  up  for  the  first 
time  before  an  American  congress,  the  national  ho- 
nor, so  far  from  being  violated  by  the  adoption  of 
that  boundary,  could,  on  the  countrary,  be  preserved 
by  this  means  only.  Is  it  honorable  in  a high-mind- 
ed nation  lo  tell  the  subjects  of  another  nation  to 
come  in  with  their  laws;  to  invite  them  over  and 
over  again  tc  extend  their  possessions  in  the  coun- 
try; and  then,  after  we  have  got  them  in,  they  fond- 
ly believing  that  they  were  to  five  under  the  prolee 
tion  of  British  law  and  British  power,  to  say  lo 
these  same  persons,  “Retire,  go  ou  t of  the  country, 
or  we  will  extend  over  you  our  laws  exclusively  I” — 

I admit,  as  to  the  question  of  right,  tiiat  a title  by 
possession  cannot  oe  maintained  by  either  party,  and 
the  treaty  of  1818,  which  provided  for  the  common 
use  of  the  territory  by  both,  did  not  affect  the  pre- 
vious title  of  either:  on  the  contrary,  it  contained  an 
express  provision  that  it  should  have  no  such  effect. 
But  I think  it  must  be  obvious,  looking  at  the  char- 
acter of  the  transaction,  the  manner  in  which  it  ori- 
ginated, and  what  was  declared  to  be  its  purpose, 
that  it  is  no  more  than  right  oil  the  part  of  each  of 
tne  nations  to  offer  and  accept  a fair  division. 

But  it  is  not  a new  question;  and  what  the  govern- 
ment has  heretofore  done  imposes  on  us  an  impera- 
tive duty  to  settle  the  controversy  on  the  parallel  of 
49°  if  it  can  be  done.  In  1818  w’e  proposed  that  line 
to  Great  Britain  as  a boundary,  together  with  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river;  in  1824  we 
proposed  the  same  line  without  the  navigation  of  the 
river;  in  1826  the  offer  of  1818  was  renewed.  In 
1843,  under  Mr.  Tyler,  when  the  attention  of  this 
government  was  again  drawn  to  the  subject,  au- 
thority was  given  to  our  minister  to  renew  the 
offers  of  1818  and  1826,  both  as  lo  the  line  and  the 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  subject  when  Mi 
Polk  ca m i mlo  the  presidential  chair.  And  what 
was  is  npi  .i  >;i?  I said  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
prev  - the  government  created  a moral 

Lfiii-.i'.i  . ol  a-  v-  1 1 a binding  force  as  any  moral 
ess  to  accept  the  line  of  49°  if  it 
What  says  the  president  in  his  an- 


m po: 

ned. 


OOl  g MU  ■ 

can  ue  ot^ 
nual  messjg- 

“In  deference  to  what  had  been  done  by  my  prede- 
cessors, and  especially  in  consideration  that  proposi- 
tions of  compromise  had  been  thrice  made  by  two 
preceding  administrations,  to  adjust  the  question  on 
the  parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees,  and  in  two  of 
them  yielding  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Columbia,  and  that  the  pending  negotiation 
had  been  commenced  on  the  basis  ol  compromise,  1 


• » A prnpii-iii  -n  w as  accordingly  >de, 

which  was  rejected  by  the  British  penipotenliary,  ’sic. 
j*  * The  proposition 'thus  offered  and  rejected,  re- 
| peated  the  offer  of  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  degrees 
; north  latitude,  which  had  been  made  by  two  pre- 
i ceding  administrations,  &\  * * Had  this  been  a 

i new  question,  coming  under  discussion  for  the  first 
I time,  this  proposition  would  not  have  been  made. — 

I The  extraordinary' and  wholly  inadmissable  demands 
j of  the  British  government,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
■ proposition  made  in  dclcrcnec  alone  lo  what  had 
been  done  by  my  predecessors,  and  the  implied  obliga- 
tion lehicli  their  acts  seemed  to  impose,  afford  satisfactory 
evidence  that  no  compromise  which  the  United  Slates 
ought  to  accept  can  be  effected.” 

Impose  on  Whom?  On  me,  James  K.  Polk?  No; 
impose  on  the  American  nation,  of  which  he  was 
the  mere  representative:  ari  obligation  arising  from 
j the  fact  that,  on  four  different  occasions,  this  offer 
| had  been  authorised;  so  that  the  honor  of  the  nation 
bound  him  now  to  renew  it.  He  renews  according 
1 ly  the  offer  of  1824,  that-  is,  the  line  ot  49;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
river,  at  the  same  time  giving  England  some  minor 
but  substantial  advantages  in  lieu  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion 1 now  propose  to  the  friends  of  the  president 
on  this  floor  (and  it  is  a very  obvious  one)  is  thi-:  if 
the  previous  otters  of  this  government  in  1818,  1824, 
1826,  and  their  renewal  in  1843,  created  an  implied 
obligation  on  the  president  lo  settle  our  controversy 
on  the  same  terms,  is  not  that  obligation  now  more 
imperative  than  ever,  from  the  fact  that  the  president 
himself  has  repeated  that  very  offer?  “Who  is  James 
K.  Polk?”  was  a question  once  asked.  We  all  know 
now  who  he  is,  though  there  are  some  who  do  not 
know  what  he  is.  He  is  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  speaks  for  the  whole  country;  he  is  ves- 
ted with  the  authority  so  to  speak,  and  his  acts,  in 
the  exercise  of  that  authority,  are  as  binding  on  the 
United  States  as  the  acts  of  a .y  of  his  predecessors: 
they  can  create  an  obligation,  express  or  implied, 
just  as  strong  as  the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  could 
do.  If,  in  making  his  otter  to  England,  he  was  un 
der  obligation  from  the  acts  of  Ins  predecessors,  how 
can  any  man  deny  that,  having  made,  that  offer,  he  is 
not  bound  to  accept  it  if  it  sha'II  come  to  him  from 
the  other  side? 

Supposing  he  shall  refuse  it,  and  go  with  the  sen- 
ator Irom  Indiana  lor  54°  40',  what  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  world  when  England  asks  us  lo 
settle  this  question  of  title  on  terms  which  we  have 
five  times  recognized  as  just  and  fair?  There  can 
be  but  one  opinion.  What  was  right  and  proper  in 
1818,  right  and  proper  in  1824,  right  and  proper  in 
1826,  right  and  proper  in  1843,  and  right  arid  proper 
in  1845,  is  right  and  proper  now.  Let  us  go  to  war 
as  soon  as  we  think  proper  after  the  refusal  of  such 
an  otter,  and  I use  no  extravagant  language  when 
I say  that  from  one  end  of  the  civifized  world  to 
the  other  the  absolute  arid  unmixed  reprobation 
ol  the  American  character,  the  deep  ami  perma- 
nent disgrace  of  the  American  name,  will  assuredly 
follow. 

But  1 have  no  idea,  nol  the  most  remote,  that  we 
are  to  be  subjected  to  any  such  degradation.  I have 
an  abiding,  a settled  confidence,  which  J know  can- 
not deceive  me,  that  no  man  standing  in  the  relations 
in  which  the  president  admits  himself  to  be  placed, 
and  acting  under  an  obligation  which  he  admits  to 
be  binding,  and  with  a senate  beside  him  which  1 
make  bold  to  say  will,  by  much  more  than  the  con- 
stitutional majority,  affirm  such  an  adjustment  as  I 
have  referred  to,  will  refuse  to  make  it,  provided 
England  gives  him  the  opportunity.  I speak  from 
an  assurance  derived  from  no  other  source  than  that 
which  1 have  before  me  on  this  iloor.  The  senator 
from  New  York  who  first  addressed  us,  (Mr.  Dix,) 
and  the  senator  from  Missouri  who  followed  him, 
(Mr.  Benton,)  have  both  admitted,  almost  in  words, 
certainly,  in  spirit,  that  this  dispute  ought  to  be 
compromised;  and  though  1 do  Qot  intend  to  cate- 
chise any  senator,  nor  ask  to  be  informed  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  any,  yet  from  the  oil  repeat- 
ed remarks  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Cass,)  though  lie  did  at  first  alarm  ihe  senate  and 
the  country,  (if  he  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so,) 
yet  he  declared  at  the  same  lime  that  he  feared  a 
war,  and  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the  land 
to  desire  il;  and  1 do  nut  doubt  that,  if  a suitable 
treaty  should  come  into  this  senate  to-morrow,  he 
would  give  it  hi-  sanction. 

Mr.  Cass.  1 will  tell  you  about  that  wlieh  the  time 
conies.  [A  laugh. 1 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 do  not  want  him  to  tell  me.  He 
may  spare  me  the  remark.  1 know  it  in  advance. — 

: He  will,  however,  have  an  opportunity  lo  tell  us 
\ further,  for  i have  no  doubt  that  in  due  lime  a treaty 
will  come  before  us,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  to  the 
I president’s  friends  as  well  as  of  his  enemies. 


(Mr.  DirknivM,)  '.mo  comiutjnped  his  speech  by 
telling  us  that  he  would  demonstrate  our  title  up  to 
54°  40'  lo  all  who  would  listen,  and  who  talked  to  us 
about  the  regard  of  Heaven  being  conveyed  lo  us  in 
tones  which  threatened  war  or  54°  40',  1 have  just  as 
little  douht  that  if  the  question  comes  to  49°  or  war, 
he  takes  49°.  [Much  merriment.] 

There  are  some  of  our  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  chamber,  the  senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr. 
Breese,)  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  and 
the  senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hannegan,)  who  all 
go  for  54°  40'  or  fighting.  Now,  I have  no  doubt 
that  the  senator  from  Indiana  will  “stick”  to  that, 
not  parenthetically,  but  in  fact.  [A  laugh.]  If  these 
gentlemen  will  pardon  me,  1 will  venture  to  say  that 
they  are  the  Hotspurs  of  the  senate — 1 mean  of 
course  in  point  of  spirit,  courage,  and  gallantry. — 
The  senator  from  Indiana,  I suppose,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  general;  but  the  senators  from  Illinois 
and  Ohio  are  certainly  entitled  to  distinguished  rank, 
for  they  tell  us  there  is  no  danger  of  a war  with  Eng- 
land, and  one  of  them  expressed  the  opini  ,n  that 
England  could  do  us  no  harm. 

Mr.  Breese.  I said  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I know.you  did  not.  You  went  for 
war,  in  spite  of  all  the  harm  she  might  do.  But 
there  are  others  who  think  that  no  great  harm  can 
come  out  of  war  with  England.  What  was  the 
ground  taken  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.-  Allen?) 
First,  he  told  us  that  there  would  be  no  war  at  all. 
And  why?  Because  England  dare  nol  fight  us  single- 
handed — whether  for  Oregon  or  any  thing  else.  It 
is  a single  match  which  lie.  thinks  she  never  will  un- 
dertake, (and  1 hope  in  God  she  never  may.)  The 
senator  thinks,  indeed,  that  if  she  can  get  Russia  to 
join  with  her,  and  France  too,  and  has  Mexico  to 
aid  both,  she  may  perhaps  pluck  up  courage  enough 
to  fight  the  United  Slates!  The  senator  says  that 
she  is  the  very  feeblest  government  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  is  said  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee ori  foreign  relations.  And  w hat  makes  her 
feeble?  It  is  the  adaptation  of  the  steam  power  to 
the  naval  marine;  it  is  tier  immense  public  debt  di- 
vided among  many  thousand  of  her  own  citizens. — 
Arid  he  tells  us  finally,  that,  possessing  these  ele- 
ments of  obvious  and  apparent  weakneess,  she  dare 
not  repudiate  her  debt — a privilege  which  it  seems 
the  United  Stales  have. 

Mr.  Jillen.  t say  that  the  word  repudiation  was 
not  used  by  me,  but  the  senator  knows  that  a state  of 
war  suspends  the  interest  due  ori  foreign  debts.  And 
she  would  not  have  tins  relief,  because  her  debt  is 
owing  at  home. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I did  not  mean  to  say  that  war  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  her  own  debt.  I was  speak- 
ing of  her  own  debt.  Yet  in  the  same  breath,  the 
senator  said  that  England  dare  not  repudiate,  and  he 
finally  held  tier  up  to  the  world  as  “a  pauper."  And 
this  was  lo  inspire  us  with  a sense  of  her  absolute 
weakness.  But,  to  deepen  that  impression  still 
more — to  remove  all  dread  of  England  lo  an  infinite 
distance,  he  went  on  to  tell  us  that  England  is  as 
feeble  as  an  unborn  infant.  And  by  way  of  slating  a 
fact,  which  genius  only  was  equal  to,  went  on  lo  de- 
sciibe  to  us  tins  infant  as  “reposing  in  the  lap  of'  the 
past.”  [Much  laughter.] 

Then  the  senator  from  Illinois  asked  us  what  there 
is  about  a war  with  England  to  frighten  us?  Could 
it  be  her  navy?  Give  us  but  twelve  months’  notice, 
(and  this  we  shall  have  by  the  treaty,)  and  we  should 
have  a larger  navy  Ilian  England  ever  had.  Thank 
God  lor  that!  And  then,  1 suppose  that  .if  all  the 
other  European  powers  should  unite  their  naval 
power  with  that  of  England,  give  us  two  years’  no- 
lice,  and  we  will  create  a navy  greater  than  the 
whole.  Bui  how  is  this  navy  oi  ours  to  be  obtain- 
ed? By  converting  our  New  York  liners  into  fri- 
gates. No  doubt  the  senator  believed  this  statement 
to  be  perfectly  correct;  and  be  went  so  far  as  lo  tell 
us  that  there  was  not  one  of  those  vessels imt.  w ould 
be  a full  match  for  a British  frigate!  And,  as  for 
steamers,  though  we  hud  none  quite  so  large  as  those 
lately  built  in  England,  yet  vie  could  make  ours  go 
twenty-seven  miles  an  hour,  which,  I suppose,  would 
be  a very  great  advantage,  either  in  running  after 
an  enemy,  or  running  away  from  him!  [A  laugh.] 
It  is  strange  that  senators  here,  with  all  other  op- 
portunities to  know  the  true  condition  of  things,  and 
our  actual  relation  to  the  power  of  other  nations, 
can  utter,  gravely,  from  their  place  in  this  chamber, 
tilings  which  seem  so  monstrous  to  all  common 
sense.  Unless  the  Resident  holds  himself  under  an 
implied  obligation  to  settle  the  existing  dispute,  and 
the  senate  shall  think  so  too,  it  might  now  become 
necessary  lo  “prepare  the  hearts  of  the  nation  for 
war.”  Without  any  intention  to  speak  with  dispar- 
agement of  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  I cannot 
but  remark  what.  I consider  a belter  opinion  has 
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been  expressed  by  the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Ciss,)  and  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dix,) 
when  they  told  us  that  England  never  was  prepared 
to  strike  a heavier  blow  than  at  this  moment,  and 
that  there  is  no  nation  on  the  globe  whose  power  is 
greater,  or  whom  it  would  be  more  dangerous  for 
us  to  encounter.  But  says,  the  senator  from  Illi- 
nois, let  the  war  come;  she  can  do  us  no  great  harm; 
we  may  lose  a few  merchant  ships,  and  I think  he 
said  a few  sloops  of  war,  but  they  would  be  easily 
replaced.  No  doubt  the  senator  really  thinks  the 
fact  to  be  so.  “No  great  harm!”  Has  he  taken 
into  his  estimate  the  oceans  of  blood  that  will  be 
spilt?  the  agonies  of  the  battle  field?  the  shrieks  of 
the  dying?  the  still  more  lerr.fic  shriek  of  widows 
and  orphans?  the  depreciation  of  the  public  morals? 
the  arrest  of  civilization?  the  outrages  on  humanity? 
Will  the  senator  say  that  these  are  no  great  evils, 
and  that  these  things  can  “easily  be  replaced?” — 
The  senator  from  New  York  who  last  spoke  ( Mr. 
Dickinson)  told  us,  however,  that  there  were  women 
enough  to  bind  up  our  wounds.  Ay,  but  there  are 
no  women  who  can  bring  back  the  dead.  No  touch 
of  a weeping  wife  will  avail  to  bring  back  her  hus 
band  from  the  grave.  And  no  power  short  of  the 
divine  influx  of  Christianity,  and  that  exercised 
through  a long  series  of  years,  can  bring  back  to  the 
community  the  weakened  and  waning  sense  of  moral 
obligation.  No  valor  can  bring  back  to  their  origi- 
nal prosperity  and  brightness  our  desolated  and 
blackened  coasts,  our  ravaged  cities,  and,  above  all, 
place  us,  where  God  intended  we  should  be,  really 
and  truly  at  peace  with  our  fellow  men. 

I am  bold  to  say — and  I say  it  in  no  spirit  of  de- 
precation of  the  valor  of  my  country  men- -and  I say 
it  with  a full  conviction  that  they  are  equal  to  any 
emergency — let  war  come  upon  us  because  we  have 
refused  our  own  terms,  offered  by  us  over  and  over 
again,  ^nd  the  responsibility  of  those  who  shall 
bring  it  upon  us  will  be  not  only  heavy  enough  to 
sink  a navy,  but  will  cause  them  to  live,  as  long  as 
God  shall  suffer  them  to  live,  in  this  world,  in  a s ate 
ot  self  reproach  and  mental  agony  altogether  inde- 
scribable. I fancy  I know  how  these  senators  would 
feel  when  a widowed  wife  shall  approach  one  of 
them,  and  looking  him  reproachfully  in  the  face, 
shall  say,  “you  are  the  cause  of  all  of  this  wretch- 
edness; a false  sense  of  national  honor  goaded  you 
on,  till  you  have  brought  us  all  this  misery.  There 
lies  my  bust  and,  a blackened  corpse;  and  here  am  1, 
with  my  orphan  children,  the  most  wretched  of  wo 
men;  and  all  for  nothing!  for,  after  all,  Oregon  is 
lost.”  And  the  senator  from  Illinois  will  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  he  would  hang  his  head  in  unmi- 
tigated regret  and  shame;  he  would  call  the  moun- 
tains to  fall  on  him;  he  would  give  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  if  he  had  it  to  bring  back  that  general  peace 
and  happiness  which,  but  for  him,  might  have  con- 
tinued long  to  bless  his  native  land. 

The  age  we  live  in  denounces  war— that  savage 
beastly  mode  of  settling  either  territorial  or  indivi 
dual  controversies.  As  has  been  recently  said  by 
one  now  on  the  verge,  of  the  grave,  and  whose  whole 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  cause  of  benevolence, 
“war  is  lit  only  for  wild  beasts,  but  is  beneath  the 
reason  and  dignity  of  man.”  And  as  has  been  beau 
tifully  said  by  one  of  England’s  proudest  sons,  “the 
drying  up  of  a single  tear  confers  more  honest  fame 
than  shedding  seas  of  gore.”  The  spirit  oj  the  age 
denounces  such  savage  barbarity.  That  spirit  which 
led  two  powerful  governments  to  make  an  amicable 
and  honorable  arrangement  of  dispute,  once  so 
threatening,  in  regard  to  our  northeastern  boundary 
. — a settle riHint  which  Use  senator  from  Ohio  thought 
proper  to  stigmatize  as  dishonorable  to  the  nation  — 
if  mere  were  nothing  else  in  the  life  of  the  Ameri- 
can negotiator  who  participated  in  that  happy  result — 
if  he  had  not  before,  ami  often,  both  in  the  forum 
and  in  the  public  councils  of  this  nation,  filled  the 
measure  of  human  renown — this  aioue  has  won  for 
him  a reputation  for  penetrating  sagacity,  for  match- 
less inteileeiu.il  power,  for  sterling  patriotism,  such 
as  has  rarely  been  equalled,  never  surpassed,  by  any 
statesman,  dead  or  living.  1 beg  pardon  for  speaking 
thus  in  the  presence  in  which  i stand:  1 am  defending 
the  nation,  not  the  negotiator. 

The  senate  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  so  com- 
manding, so  powerful  was  the  influence  of  a part  ol 
that  correspondence  on  a subject  which  threatened 
to  involve  the  country  in  war,  that  Lord  Aberdeen, 
after  reading  the  views  of  the  American  negolLtor 
on  the  right  of  search,  pronounced  the  prediction 
that  from  that  day  forward  no  impressment  would 
again  be  made  of  an  American  sailor.  Yet  my 
friend  from  Omo  seems  to  think  that  in  that  negotia 
tion  the  national  honor  was  seriously  injured, 

Mr.  §tv;.er.  If  the  senator  will  pardon  the  inter- 
ruption, 1 should  be  glad  to  ask  his  authority  for 
stating  that  such  was  the  remark  of  Lord  Aber- 
deem 


Mr  Johnson.  I spoke  from  personal  authority.  1 
thought  I said  so. 

If  such  ends  can  be  accomplished  by  negotiation, 
if  such  ends  have  been  accomplished,  I invite  sena- 
tors, in  justice  to  themselves,  in  charity  to  the  na- 
tion, to  support,  one  and  all,  what  1 have  no  doubt 
they  wish  should  be  the  determination  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  to  settle  the  present  controversy  by  the 
same  means.  Let  the  senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hannegan)  learn  to  restrain  what  1 may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  his  impetuous  patriotism.  Let  him  not 
sillier  it  to  run  riot.  Let  him  give  himself  up  to  no 
dream  of  national  honor,  while  he  is  blind  to  all  the 
obligations  w hir.h  Christianity  and  which  humanity 
impose.  Let  him  take  no  course  that  will  not  leave 
as  he  finds  it  his  native  country  blooming  like  the 
rose.  Carry  not  desolation  of  havoc  through  every 
corner  of  the  land ; and,  above  all,  let  him  pursue  that 
course,  and  be  animated  by  that  spirit, — which  shall 
bring  on  us  the  praise  and  approbation  instead  of  the 
curses  of  the  world. 

I am  not  here  (continued  Mr.  Johnson)  for  the 
purpose  of  assailing  the  validity  of  the  American 
title,  and  1 wish  not  to  be  misunderstood.  The  title, 
and  the  means  of  defending  it,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  proper  legitimate  department  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  whilst  in  other  hands,  I am  not  about  to 
point  out  the  extent  to  which  I think  our  title  goes, 
and  where  I am  sure  the  president  intends  to  carry 
it  unless  driven  into  a war  by  the  obstinacy  of  Eng- 
land. I would  rather  my  head  should  be  stricken  off 
than  awaken  the  American  heart  into  being  the  ag- 
gressor; but  it  is  not  necessary  to  trouble  the  senate 
upon  this  point. 

How  is  the  negotiation  to  be  again  resumed?— 
What  are  the  steps  mosL  likeiy  to  bring  about  this 
result?  Are  they  to  remain  as  they  ar6,  or  is  the 
advice  of  the  president  to  us  to  be  adopted?  1 con- 
fess that  on  (his  subject  my  mind  has  been  solici- 
tously anxious,  and  has  undergone  recently  a change, 
and  that  change  has  been  owing  to  facts  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded,  impressing  me  with  the  con- 
viction, in  which  1 am  sure  I cannot  be  misled,  that 
the  president’s  motives  are  peaceful.  Iri  what  con- 
dition are  we  now?  The  title  to  Oregon — Oregon, 
all  or  none — may  be  made,  not  in  the  hands  of  sena 
tors  of  the  United  Stales,  for  they  are  incapable  of 
turning  it  to  such  a purpose;  it  may  be  made,  I say, 
a parly  watchword;  it  may  be  made  to  fill  the  whole 
land,  and  lash  it  into  a state  of  feverish  excilement. 
Emigrants  to  that  territory,  taking  the  excitement 
with  them;  members  of  the  senate,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  admitted  authority,  proclaiming  to  those 
emigrants  that  they  stand  on  American  soil  and 
ought  to  be  protected  exclusively  by  American  laws, 
and  that  every  E glishman  is  a trespasser;  a divided 
jurisdiction;  one  system  of  laws  extending  its  pro- 
moting arm  over  our  household,  and  another  system 
over  another:  a conflict  in  my  judgment  in  such  a 
case  would  be  ine v liable  The  state  of  things  pro- 
vided for  by  the  treaty  of  1818,  arid  continued  by 
that  of  1827,  cannot  last,  nor  will  it  last.  How, 
then,  is  a conflict  to  be  avoided?  Clearly  by  bring- 
ing this  stale  of  things  to  an  end,  by  dividing  the 
disputed  territory,  by  erecting  each  portion  into  a 
separate  sovereignty,  to  be  placed  under  the  armed 
jurisdiction  of  its  own  government.  This  can  only 
tie  done  by  abrogating  the  treaty.  England  does  not 
give  the  notice,  and,  unless  we  do,  all  the  dangers  to 
which  I have  referred  will  follow. 

1 think  the  notice  ought  to  be  given,  and  before  I 
sit  down  1 shall  propose  a form  of  notice,  somewhat 
different,  but  substantially  the  same  with  one  which 
has  already  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  senate.  If  1 was  satisfied  that  all  that  to  which 
i have  alluded  would  not  drive  us  into  a conflict,  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  the  present  condition  ol 
things.  The  advice  of  the  senator  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, (Mr.  Calhoun,)  the  opinion  which  lie  has  ex- 
pressed, wisely  expressed — expressed  in  the  very 
spirit  of  wisdom — that  our  policy  should  be  a mas- 
terly inactivity,  i3  the  true  policy  of  this  nation. — 
By  emigration  we  would,  in  the  course  of  lime,  ne- 
cessarily have  made  the  territory  ours.  But  that 
masterly  inactivity  has  ceased  to  be  masterly,  be 
cause  of  the  unmaslerly  activity  of  some  others.  But 
I am  sure  without  knowing  individually  what  the 
opinion  of  the  honorable  serialor  to  whom  1 have 
alluded,  now  is.  he  will  agree  with  me  that  the  day 
for  masterly  inactivity  is  gone.  And  let  me  say  that 
we  are  in  the  discharge  of  a function  of  awful  and 
tremendous'responsibility  — with  the  civilized  world 
silting  in  judgment  upon  us;  with  the  eyes  of  the 
people  ol  this  country  turned  with  deep  and  intense 
solicitude  towards  i s;  with  the  hopes  of  humanity, 
the  progress  of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  tri- 
umphs resting  on  what  the  senate  of  the  United 
Stales  may  he  willing  to  do.  Every  lover  of  consti- 
tutional freedom,  wherever  he  may  be  found,  looks 


with  inlense  anxiety  to  the  judgment  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  representatives  of  this  free  republic. — 
If  we  act  wisely,  humanely,  in  a Christian  spirit,  in 
that  spirit  which  prevailed  as  the  highest  and  most 
earnest  wish  of  Heaven,  that  there  shall  be  peace 
on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  we  will  goon  prospering 
and  to  prosper.  But  if  we  art  otherwise;  if  we  give 
ourselves  up  to  the  leading  of  impetuous  spirits;  if 
we  are  reckless,  regardless  of  the  obligations  of 
humanity  and  Christianity;  if  vve  fly  in  the  face  of 
the  spirit,  of  peace,  in  which  a republic  can  alone 
live,  I repeat,  so  far  from  having  the  blessings  of  the 
world  upon  us,  we  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
enemies  of  all  good.  Audi  think  it  is  our  duty  to 
apply  to  that  God,  whom  we  all  in  common  adore, 
and  invoke  his  mercy  to  save  us  from  those  desolat- 
ing calamities  with  which  we  have  been  threatened, 
and  preserve  us  a peaceful  and  happy  nation. 

I propose,  then,  in  concluding,  to  offer,  by  way  of 
amendment  to  the  resolution  which  came  from  the 
house  of  representatives  on  thL  subject,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  that  resolution,  the  preamble  and  re- 
solutions offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Crittenden,)  with  this  difference;  providing,  always, 
that,  instead,  of  deferring  the  notice,  as  the  original 
amendment  proposed,  to  be  given  from  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  present  session  of  congress,  it 
may  be  given  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June 
next.  With  this  alteration,  I shall  move  the  adoption 
of  those  resolutions,  and  cease  to  trouble  the  senate 
further  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Breese  said  he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
replying  to  the  arguments  of  the  honorable  senator, 
but  the  senator  had  ask'd  a question  or  two  which 
perhaps  it  would  not  he  improper  for  him  now  to 
answer.  It  was  in  vain,  in  his  apprehensions,  to 
say  that  the  spirit  of  tiie  age  and  of  Christianity  was 
opposed  to  war,  if  that  war  was  to  be  waged  in  de- 
fence of  national  rights  and  national  honor.  He 
would  ask  the  senator  whether  he  does  not  consider 
national  honor  to  be  a valuable  possession,  and  that 
no  people  ought  to  neglect  to  preserve  their  honor 
unsullied,  and  if  it  be  proper  for  him  to  allude  to 
the  horrors  and  calamities  of  a war  waged  iri  defence 
of  national  rights?  The  argument,  he  thought,  if 
sustained,  would  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  the  country  to  defend  its  rights. — 
It  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  age,  he  apprehended — at 
any  rate  it  was  not  the  spirit  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  suffer  encroachments  upon  their  rights;  they 
would  resist  them  to  the  death  And  he  would  ask, 
further,  as  the  senator  had  referred  to  the  subject, 
and  had  assimilated  him,  together  witli  the  senators 
from  Indiana  and  Ohio,  to  a character  delineated  by 
Shakspeure,  he  would  ask  the  senator  if  he  recol- 
lects, in  the  works  of  that  great  delineator  of  human 
passions  and  human  nature,  a scene  which  occurred 
between  Hotspur,  Glendower,  and  Mortimer,  when, 
in  anticipation  of  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  they  proposed  to  divide  the  hing- 
dom.  Hotspur  says: 

“Methinks  my  moiety 
Equals  in  quaniity  not  one  of  yours: 

See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 

And  cuts  me,  from  ;he  best  of  all  my  land, 

A huge  half  moon.” 

There  was  another  passage  in  the  same  author 
which  would  apply  more  properly  as  descriptive  of 
his  own  feelings  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  controver- 
sy. He  would  give  twice  as  much  to  any  one  de- 
serving of  the  name  of  friend;  hut  in  a dispute 
with  a nation  to  whom  that  name  did  not  apply,  he 
would 

“Cavil  upon  ( lie  ninth  part  of  a hair.’’ 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  he  was  very  much 
pleased  w ith  the  passage  from  the  poet  which  the 
senator  had  recited,  for  he  now  saw  the  authority  oh 
which  the  senator  intended  to  assert  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon. 

But  in  relation  to  another  question,  as  to  whether 
he  meant  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against 
a war  for  the  defence  of  clear  and  substantial  na- 
tional rights.  The  senator  could  not  seriously  sup- 
pose that  he  would  abandon  any  such  rights;  he 
would  leave  the  war,  however,  to  be  produced  by 
the  adversary,  arid  not  by  ourselves.  But  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  by 
the  president,  upon  terms  of  his  own  choice,  would 
be  an  abandonment  of  national  honor. 
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O N THE  OREGON  NOTICE  RESOLUTION. 


United  Slates  Senate,  Monday,  16 III  March,  1846. 
Mr  Calhoun,  being  entitled  to  the  floor,  rose  and 
addressed  the  senate  very  nearly  as  follows: 

The  question  now  under  order  for  discussion 
is,  whether  notice  shall  be  given  to  Great  Britain 
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mat  i »e  cou  j , 

and  her  shall  terminate  at  die  end  of  the  year.  I o 
that  question  I shall  confine  my  remarks,  limiting i 
them  to  that  and  to  the  questions  immediately  con- 
nected with  it.  1 shall  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  j 
title  to  Oregon.  Having  been  personally  connected  | 
with  previous  negotiations,  in  which  that  question 
was  concerned,  it  will  be  seen  by  all  that  it  is  pro- 
per that  I should  pass  it  by  without  notice.  1 shall 
abstain  from  every  thing  of  a personal  character,  and 
from  every  thing  calculated  to  wound  the  feelings  o( 
any  gentleman;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  I shall  express 
myself  freely,  fully,  and  candidly  on  all  the  subjects 
on  which  l shall  consider  it  my  duty  to  touch.  \V  ith 
these  few  prefatory  remarks,  I shall  proceed  at  once 
to  the  question  of  notice. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  we  must  all  be  agreed, 
and  that  is,  that  a great  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  the  session  in  the  importance 
of  this  question,  and  in  its  bearing  upon  peace  and 
war.  At  that  time,  this  measure  of  notice  was  of  the 
greatest  and  most  weighty  importance,  involving  as 
it  did  the  question  whether  peace  with  Great  Britain 
should  or  should  not  continue.  Now,  it  has  become 
one  of  comparatively  minor  importance,  and  may  be 
decided  either  way  without  exerting  any  very  de- 
cisive effect  on  those  imporlant  interests.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  this  change,  that  the  very  reasons  which 
arc  argued  in  the  executive  message  in  support  of 
the  recommendation  that  notice  shall  be  given,  liave 
no  longer  their  application.  The  bearing  both  of 
the  measure  and  of  the  several  parlies  in  the  senate 
which  have  grown  out  of  it,  are  entirely  altered. — 
That  the  executive  recommendation  to  terminate 
the  notice  is  founded  on  the  conviction  that,  pend- 
ing such  a notice,  there  can  be  no  compromise  of 
our  difficulties  on  the  Oregon  question,  must  be,  I 
think,  admitted  on  all  sides.  Indeed,  the  language 
of  the  message  is  explicit  to  that  effect.  It  express- 
es the  president’s  conviction  that  no  compromise 
could  be  effected  which  we  ought  to  accept.  It  an- 
nounces to  us  that  he  made  to  the  British  commis- 
sioner an  offer  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  but  that,  that 
ofTer  having  been  rejected,  he  ordered  that  it  should 
be  immediately  withdrawn.  And  on  that  same  con- 
viction lie  recommends  to  congress  the  passage  of 
this  notice,  with  a view  to  the  removal  of  all  impe- 
diments to  the  assertion  of  our  rights  to  the  whole  of 
the  Oregon  territory.  Assuming  that  there  would 
be  no  compromise,  tiie  president  tells  us  that,  at  the 
expiration  of  twelve  months,  a period  will  have,  ar- 
rived when  our  title  to  that  country  must  either  be 
abandoned  or  firmly  maintained.  Throughout  the 
whole  message  there  is  not  the  slightest  intimation 
that  any  compromise  is  expected;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  entire  document  assumes  the  opposite  view. 

Yet  I admit  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  presi- 
dent bases  this,  his  conviction,  are  derived  from  the 
negotiation  itself,  and  mainly  from  the  fact  that  his 
offer  of  a compromise  on  49°  was  rejected.  I admit 
that,  proceeding  on  that  foundation,  it  is  a fair  infe- 
rence that,  if  England  shall  renew  on  her  part  the 
proposition  which,  when  made  on  ours,  she  rejected, 
there  would  be  no  impediment  in  the  way  to  its  ac- 
ceptance; at  the  same  time  the  president  inlimates 
not  the  slightest  expectation  that  such  an  offer  will 
be  made  on  her  part,  or  that  any  compromise  will  be 
effected. 

Such  is  (he  view  that  I have  been  constrained  to 
take,  after  the  most  careful  examination  which  1 
have  been  able  to  give  to. the  message  of  the  presi- 
dent; and  if  I may  draw  an  inference  from  the  opi- 
nions of  those  members  of  the  senate  who  believe 
in  the  soundness  of  our  title  to  the  whole  territory, 
they  concur  in  this  view.  Indeed,  the  giounds  on 
which  l hey  place  themselves  will  not  admit  of  their 
supporting  the  nolice  under  any  other  assumption. — j 
They  go  for  the  whole  of  Oregon,  because  they  I 
assert  that  our  title  to  the  whole  territory,  even  up  [ 
to  54°  40'  is  clear  and  unquestionable;  and  they  think  : 
it  better  that  we  should  assert  that  title  by  arms  than  ; 
abandon  any  part  of  portion  of  it.  Honce  it  is  most  i 
manifest  that  if  they  thought  the  notice  could  possi-  1 
bly  result  in  a compromise,  they  would  vote  against 
it. 

And  this  view  which  1 take  of  the  message,  and  in 
which  these  gentlemen  concur,  is,  as  I believe,  the 
view  entertained  by  the  country  at  large  Certain- 
ly it  is,  if  we  are  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  the 
general  lone  of  the  public  press;  or  if  we  are  to  look 
at  what  is,  perhaps,  a still  better  index  of  public 
opinion — the  course  of  our  intelligcul  business  men; 
for  the  reception  of  the  message  had  the  most  de- 
cided effect  upon  the  public  stocks.  No  sooner  was 
its  language  heard  than  insurance  immediately  rose, 
and,  as  our  vessels  returned  from  their  foreign  voy- 
ages, instead  of  their  being  sent  out  again  to  sea, 
they  were  suffered  to  remain  inactive  at  the  wharves. 

Such,  too,  was  the  view  taken  by  another  portion 


included — and  who  w ere  opposed  io  giving  this  no 
lice.  They  opposed  it  on  grounds  directly  the  re- 
verse of  those  on  which  these  gentlemen  advocated 
it.  Those  who  advocated  the  notice  did  so  because 
they  believed  there  would  lie  no  compromise,  and 
could  be  n uie.  We  were  opposed  to  the  notice,  be- 
cause w'e  did  not  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion. — 
We  believed,  on  the  contrary,  that  a compromise 
might  be  effected,  and  a common  ground  assumed  to 
which  both  nations  would  agree.  We  did  riot  think 
that  the  American  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  to 
be  so  perfectly  clear  as  to  be  indisputable.  We  held 
that  the  title  of  neither  nation  to  the  whole  country 
was  perfect;  and,  therefore,  we  could  not,  and  did 
not,  believe  that  two  powerful  and  enlightened  na 
tioris,  such  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
would  go  to  war  on  such  a question,  so  long  as  war 
could  by  possibility  he  honorably  and  properly  avoid- 
ed. ’I  bis  was  the  view  of  all  who  opposed  the  giv 
ing  of  notice  at  this  time.  We  wished  to  give  to 
botli  parties  in  this  controversy  a breathing  time — a 
season  for  calm  and  mature  reflection;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  they  might  come  to  some  just,  and 
honorable,  yet  pacific  conclusion;  and  because  we 
thought  that  the  immediate  giving  of  such  a notice 
as  was  proposed  would  bring  Great  Britain  to  one  of 
two  alternatives — either  to  acquiesce  in  the  stale  of 
tilings  in  which  we  had  placed  ihe  question,  so  as  to 
permit  us  to  get  possession  of  the  territory  by  the 
gradual  results  of  colonization,  or  to  change  the 
onus,  and  cast  the  blame  of  making  war  from  our 
shoulders  upon  hers,  compelling  her  to  take  the  al- 
titude of  the  aggressor. 

There  were  other  gentlemen  in  this  body  who 
acted  from  different  views.  These  were  in  favor  of 
a compromise.  They,  too,  thought  that  our  title  was 
not  perfect,  but  yet  were  in  favor  of  giving  notice, 
because  they  believed,  notwithstanding  the  tone  and 
language  of  the  message,  that  the  two  measures  were 
compatible — that  we  might  give  this  notice  to  ter- 
minate the  convention,  and  yet  effect  an  amicable 
compromise  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  grounds  on 
which  they  come  to  this  conclusion  seem  to  be  three. 

In  the  first  place,  they  think  that  (he  language  of  the 
executive  shows  that  he  still  entertains  the  hope  of' 
compromise.  They  quote  to  us  li is  expi  ess  language, 
where  he  says  that  he  hopes  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment may  be  made  of  the  questions  in  dispute.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  the  president  does  use  this  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  same  thing  was  said  twice  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  course  of  the  correspon 
dence;  but  it  seems  impossible  to  me  that,  ou  the 
plainest  and  justest  rules  of  construction,  the  tries 
sage  can  be  considered  as  expressing  that  meaning. 

It  is  a most  solemn  and  weighty  state  paper,  address- 
ed by  the  executive  of  the  nation  to  a co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  government,  and  in  which  he  is  bound 
to  bold  the.  plainest  arid  most  explicit  language — to 
stale  with  the  utmost  frankness  his  real  sentiments, 
and  to  give  the  reasons  on  which  they  are  founded. 
This  is  Ills  duly,  arid  this  he  has  performed.  And 
he  says,  very  clearly,  that  lie  recommends  this  no- 
tice in  order  that  we  may  assert  our  title  to  the 
whole  territory,  and,  if  necessary,  support  that  title 
by  arms.  I cannot  look  beyond  Ihe  message  for  the 
president’s  motives.  To  do  so  would,  in  my  judg- 
ment, be  to  disparage  the  character  of  the  president. 

Another  ground  taken  by  these  gentlemen  is,  that 
the  president  wants  to  employ  this  notice  as  a moral 
j weapon,  not  a physical  one.  Bui  no  such  idea  is 
; expressed  in  the  message.  The  language  of  the  pre- 
i siderit  is  explicit  to  the  contrary.  It  looks  not  to  a 
mural,  but  a physical  termination  of  the  difficulty. — 
But,  admitting  that  he  wants  to  use  it  as  a moral 
weapon,  what  does  that  mean?  It  must  mean  that 
he  wanl3  to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation. — 
Now,  I submit  to  the  common  sense  of  every  gen- 
tleman, whether,  if  h is  notice  should  be  used  in  that 
light,  with  a great  and  powerful  nation  like  Great 
Britain,  its  effect,  instead  of  leading  to  a compro- 
mise, would  riot  be  precisely  the  reverse.  It  would 
be  a direct  appeal  to  her  fears,  to  induce  her  to  yield, 
under  such  a motive,  what  she  would  not  yield  other- 
wise. 

The  third  reason  is,  that  the  convention  of  1818, 
and  renewed  in  18:27.  was  wrong  from  the  beginning; 
that,  as  a measure  ol  policy,  it  was  a great  mistake; 
that  Us  effect  was  tu  letter  ftie  assertion  of  our  rights; 
and  that  it  would  have  been  better,  so  far  as  our 
rigi.ts  in  the  territory  were  concerned,  if  there  had 
been  no  such  convention  at  ail.  In  thatopmion  1 cannot 
concur;  1 dissent  from  it  wholly:  I hold  precisely  the 
opposite  opinion;  1 believe  that,  but  for  that  conven- 
tion, the  preservation  of  our  rights  could  have  been 
effected  only  by  an  appeal  lo  arms.  We  must  either 
liaye  gone  to  war  in  1818  and  1827,  or  must  have  ac- 
: quiesced  in  the  hostile  claims  of  Great  Britain,  (lor 
in  Lliat  case  they  would  tiave  been  hostile.)  If  we 
1 oould  at  that  time  have  obtained  the  latitude  of  49° 


. , .imp  nnr-e  boundary,  it  would  have  been  wise 

in  ns  to  have  done  so;  but  we  attempted  it  in  vain. 
That  attempt  failing,  what  other  alternative  was 
left  us?  Either  this  convention  or  war.  The  con- 
vention was  a substitute  for  war;  and,  while  it  pre- 
vented war,  it  at  the  same  time  preserved  our  rights 
in  Oregon  inviolate  so  long  as  the  convention  should 
continue,  [think  that  those  who  entered  into  that 
treaty  acted  wisely.  It  has  become  hut  loo  com- 
mon at  this  day  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts 
of  our  predecessors,  and  lo  pronounce  litem  to  have 
been  unjust,  unwise,  or  unpatriotic,  while  we  pass 
over  the  circumstances  of  their  day,  and  under  which 
they  acted.  Look  at  the  men  concerned.  Look  at 
Monroe— at  Rush— at  Clay;  it  would  be  hard,  in- 
deed, to  pronounce  men  like  these  to  have  been 
either  unpatriotic  or  unwise.  Or,  if  we  look  at  the 
great  names  of  those  who  have  since  acquiesced  in 
ihe  measure  they  adopted — at  Jackson,  and  at  others 
since — it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  such  men  deli- 
berately acquiesced  in  an  arrangement  hostile  to  the 
best  interests  of  their  country.  1 do  not  name  the  pro- 
minent individual  concerned,  (understood  lo  refer  to 
Mr.  Adams,)  because  his  course  since  that  time  has 
cancelled  any  previous  credit  to  which  he  might  have 
entitled  himself. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  this  resolution 
of  notice  was  first  introduced  into  the  senate.  Since 
then,  as  I have  said,  there  has  been  a mighty  change: 
public  opinion  has  developed  itself,  not  only  on  this, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic;  and  that  voice 
of  public  opinion  has  uttered  itself  most  audibly  and 
clearly  in  favor  of  a compromise.  Here,  too,  the 
same  change  has  been  manifested,  insomuch  that  l 
hazard  nothing  when  1 say  that  a large,  a very  large, 
majority  of  this  body  is  at  this  moment  in  favor  of  a 
compromise — an  honorable  compromise.  And  does 
not  all  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  British  go- 
vernment itself  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  is  in  la- 
vor  of  a compromise;  and  substantially  on  the  basis 
which  we  have  ourselves  ottered?  Sure  I am  that 
no  intelligent  and  reflecting  man  can  read  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  reply  to  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  not  see  that  lie  is  prepared  to  act  on  a pro- 
position substantiality  the  same  with  that  which  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  Pakenham.  This  declaration  of  the 
premier  of  Great  Britain  was  made  witli  very  great 
i-flec';  his  object  in  making  it  was  not  to  censure  the 
able  and  very  faithful  representative  of  G.  Britain 
in  this  country,  but  to  give  emphasis  lo  the  assur- 
ance that  he  was  ready  to  make  a just  and  fair  com- 
promise of  Ihe  disputed  question.  1 hope  sincerely 
that  our  government  lias  not  overlooked  that  decla- 
ration; it  was  a direct  step  towards  compromise,  and 
I trust  it  has  been  met  in  the  same  spirit.  I trust 
that  intelligence  has,  before  this  time,  gone  abroad 
io  Great  Britain  lo  that  effect,  so  as  to  remove  the 
only  difficulty  which  now  lies  in  the  way. 

Under  the  views  that  I entertain,  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  our  difficulties  may  be  pacifically 
arranged  or  not;  nor  is  it  even  a question  as  to  the 
manner;  it  is  simply  a question  of  time.  But  there 
ought  to  be  no  delay,  because  the  business  of  both 
nations  and  of  the  world  requires  that  it  should  be 
settled.  On  great,  and  momentous,  and  delicate 
questions  like  these,  there  are  the  highest  public 
reasons  why  there  should  be  no  delay.  Once  settle 
the  question  of  Oregon,  and  we  may  then  settle  the 
question  of  Mexico;  but  till  then,  Mexico  will  cal- 
culate the  chances  of  a rupture  between  us  and  G- 
Britain,  ano  if  she  sees  any  chance  of  a war  against 
us,  she  will  go  over  lo  the  power  which  makes  war 
upon  us.  Remove  these  chances,  put  an  end  to  such 
a itope,  and  Mexico  will  speedily  settle  every  pend- 
ing question  between  her  and  the  United  States;  and 
then,  1 trust,  that  we  shall  deal  generously  by  her. — 
Stie  is  weak — feeble  in  the  extreme — and  I trust 
that  we  shall  adopt  no  harsh  measures  with  her. 

1 have  now  explained  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  bearing  of  this  measure  of  notice  on 
the  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  change  con- 
sists in  this,  that  when  the  notice  was  recommended 
there  existed  no  hope  of  a compromise,  but  now  the 
highest  and  most  confident  hope  is  fell  by  almost  all. 
Now,  therefore,  there  is  no  great  interest  connected 
with  our  deciding  this  question  of  notice,  one  way 
or  another.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  of 
compromise  was  small,  the  importance  of  tne  notice 
was  great;  but,  as  the  prospect  of  compromise  in- 
creases, the  measure  of  notice  becomes  of  less  and 
less  importance.  We  have  now  readied  a point 
when  we  can  decide  the  qu  slion  without  much  feel- 
ing on  either  side.  ■ 

I now  proceed  to  inquire  what  is  ihe  bearing  of 
this  measure  on  the  position  of  the  executive,  and 
what  on  the  position  of  the  p.irties  in  this  body. 

The  conduct  of  the  executive  must  now  be  great- 
ly changed.  He  must  act  very  differently  now  from 
what  he  would  have  done  when  he  recommended  the 
notice  under  the  persuasion  that  there  could  be  no 
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cc.-.fiur.imise,  but  that  we  must  assert  our  rights  by 
aims.  Vila i lie  can  advise  the  same  Ring  now 

which  he  advised  then,  is  impossible.  Then,  he  had 
not  the  remotest  expectation  of  a compromise.  If 
now  he  has  a different  view,  and  thinks  that  Great 
Britain  is  ready  to  meet  us  with  an  offer  such  as  we 
made,  I here  say  that,  if  he  shall  now  decline  that 
offer,  I do  not  envy  him  the  consequences  that  shall 
follow.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  is  not 
a change  in  the  president;  it  is  a change  in  the  state 
of  things.  So  far  from  its  being  any  inconsistency, 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  highest  consistency  to  agree 
to  a compromise  when  matters  have  reached  a point 
which  was  not  contemplated  when  he  sent  us  his 
message.  There  is  prevalent  among  us  a great 
error  in  regard  to  this  matter  ol  consistency.  Some 
persons  think  that  consistency  consists  in  a uniform 
adherence  to  one  policy,  let  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  change  or  not.  Others  think  that  con- 
sistency lies  in  always  thinking  the  same  way,  after 
a man  has  seen  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  chang- 
ing his  opinion.  The  consistency  of  these  persons 
is  much  like  the  course  of  a physician  ..ho,  in  the 
treatment  of  a malignant  fever,  should  give  emetics 
and  calomel  at  the  beginning,  and  then  hold  himself 
bound  to  continue  to  give  emetics  and  calomel 
through  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  disease. — 
Consistency  like  this  would  kill  the  patient;  and  there 
is  no  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  who  would  be 
guilty  of  the  political  quackery  of  advocating  always 
the  same  course  of  policy,  though  the  circumstan- 
ces o(  his  couniry  had  completely  altered. 

But  not  only  has  the  executive  position  changed, 
but  the  position  of  the  parties  in  the  senate  has 
changed  in  no  less  degree;  and  my  friends  here  who 
go  for  all  of  Oregon  (friends  I will  call  them,  for  1 
have  no  oilier  than  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards 
them)  must  and  do  feel  that  there  has  been  a change. 
So  long  as  they  thought  that  notice  was  wholly  in- 
consistent with  any  compromise,  they  were  its  warm 
and  enthusiastic  advocates;  but  now,  when  they  be- 
gin to  discover  that,  notwithstanding  the  giving  of 
the  notice,  a compromise  may  still  be  effected,  they 
find  themselves  without  the  same  reason  for  their 
former  zeal;  and  I shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  if, 
before  this  question  i3  finally  put,  these  very  gentle- 
men shall  vote  against  the  notice  altogether. 

But  I trust  the  friends  to  whom  I allude  have  un- 
dergone a still  further  change  besides  that  of  their 
position.  I trust  they  now  begin  to  see  that  there 
are  some  doubts  in  regard  to  our  title  to  the  whole 
of  Oregon.  That  it  is  unquestionable  they  cannot 
now  say;  for  it  has  been  questioned  witli  great  abili- 
ty in  their  presence  on  this  floor.  I know,  indeed, 
that  their  convictions  have  been  as  honest  as  they 
have  been  strong.  But,  admitting  that  our  title 
seemed  to  them  ever  so  clear,  is  not  something  uue 
to  the  changes  which  have  since  taken  place?  Is 
nothing  due  to  the  fact  that  a majority  even  of  their 
own  political  friends  think  that  our.tille  is  not  so 
clear  but  that  a compromise  maybe  honorably  el- 
fected?  Is  nothing  due  to  their  opinion?  And  does 
not  the  mere  factofsucha  division  oi  opinion  among 
men  perfecily  honest  on  both  sides  present  the  strong- 
est reason  why  the  dispute  need  not  and  ought  not 
to  be  decided  by  force?  I appeal  to  these  senators 
as  patriots,  as  wise  and  prudent  men,  to  say,  when 
our  contest  is  with  so  great  a power,  whether  they 
are  willing  to  hazard  all  for  a question  on  which  the 
opinions  of  good  and  honest  men  ai!  over  tlieii  coun 
try  are  undeniably  divided.  I appeal  lo  them  as  par 
ty  men,  to  say  whether  they  will  insist  on  pushing 
this  question  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  divide  their 
parly. 

As  to  the  other  portion  of  the  senate,  (in  which  1 
consider  myself  as  included,)  it  is  undeniable  that  a 
great  change  has  laken  place.  I feel  it  myselt. 
Nothing  could  once  have  induced  trie  to  consent  to 
the  notice  recommended  by  the  president;  but  now 
it  is  very  possible  I may  give  my  vote  for  a modified 
notice  in  some  form. 

Anri  this  brings  me  now,  at  length,  to  the  direct 
question.  Shall  we  give  to  Great  Britain  the  notice 
proposed,  or  shall  we  not?  The  question  is  not  free 

from  doubt.  , . 

One  reason  in  its  favor  is,  that  it  will  prevent  the 
continued  agitation  of  this  Oregon  question  being 
kept  up  in  the  country  and  carried  into  the  next  pre- 
sidential election.  The  measure  of  notice,  if  pro- 
perly qualified,  will,  I trust,  keep  ali  quiet  until  the 
year  has  expired,  and  that  then  there  will  be  no 
room  for  any  further  difficulty.  . 

Another  reason  in  its  favor  is,  that  in  all  probabi- 
lily  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a final  move  until 
congress  shall  have  acted  on  the  subject;  so  that  we 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  do  something  in  the  mat- 
ter If  it  were  not  for  the  force  of  this  considera- 
tion, I should  be  for  postponing  the  notice  for  the 

And  now  the  question,  in  what  form  the  notice 


shall  lie  given!  I w ii!  vote,  under  no  circumstances, 

for  a naked  absolute  notice.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  have  greatly  changed.  We  are  not  in  the 
same  state  of  things  which  existed  when  the  execu- 
tive message  first  came  in;  and  1 cannot  vote  under 
the  remotest  impression  that  there  will  be  no  compro- 
mise. If  any  gentleman  once  hoped  so,  and  would 
have  gone  for  the  notice  under  that  hope,  that  motive 
tias  now  passed  away. 

Nor  can  I vote  for  the  resolution  which  has  been 
sent  us  from  the  house  of  representatives.  I have 
tv/o  objections  to  it.  It  is  equivocal  in  its  meaning. 
If  it  means  lo  declare  that  the  president  may  settle 
this  difficulty  by  this  compromise  it  means  nothing, 
for  the  president  has  that  right;  but  if  it  means  as  a 
hint  to  negotiate  for  a compromise,  then  I am  for 
speaking  more  plainly.  1 am  most  decidedly  against 
ali  equivocation  in  the  matters  of  state  policy.  Let 
us  say  plainly  what  we  mean  to  say.  If  we  mean 
compromise,  let  us  say  compromise;  and  not  send  the 
president  a resolution  on  which  he  may  put  just  any 
interpretation  that  suits  him. 

If  we  give  this  notice  at  all,  I think  it  should  be 
given  substantially  as  has  been  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia.  If  I consent  lo  the  notice, 
it  will  be,  as  I have  said,  to  keep  this  agitation  from 
running  into  the  next  presidential  election,  and 
finally  to  terminate  the  question;  and  if  we  give 
it  at  all,  let  us  give  it  precisely  as  we  intend,  ex- 
pressing the  opinion  that  the  difficulty  should  be 
settled  by  compromise.  So  much  I feel  inclined  to 
vote  for. 

But  this  whole  measure  is  subordinate  to  a higher 
end,  viz:  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  settle- 
ment of  our  difficulties  without  a resort  to  arms.  My 
vole  in  regard  to  notice  will  rest  on  the  question 
whether  the  notice  will  advance  lhat  end  or  not. — 
And  I shali,  therefore,  reserve  myself  until  I shall  be 
satisfied  on  that  point. 

I have  thus  stated  why  I am  for  a compromise, 
and  how  far  I am  in  favor  of  giving  notice.  I vote 
on  both  subjects  under  circumstances  in  which  1 
find  myself  placed,  and  for  which  I am  not  in  the 
least  responsible.  I am  doing  the  best  lean  where 
I find  myseif  and  not  what  1 might  have  done  under 
different  circumstances.  1 repeat  that  for  these  cir- 
cumstances I am  not  responsible.  I early  resisted 
that  slate  of  things  shicli  lias  now  come  to  pass. — 
In  1843  this  question  for  the  first  time  assumed  a 
dangerous  aspecl.  I then  saw,  or  thought  I saw, 
what  was  coining,  and  1 examined  the  question  un- 
der ail  its  aspects.  After  the  maturest  reflection  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  which  I then  staled.  I saw 
that  there  \Vere  two  routes  before  us:  one  of  them 
was  to  adhere  to  the  convention  of  1827,  to  do  no- 
thing to  terminate  it,  and  to  adhere  strictly  and 
ligidly  to  its  provisions.  I saw  that  although  for  a 
time  that  convention  operated  beneficially  lor  Great 
Britain,  yet  the  period  was  at  hand  when  our  turn 
would  come  to  derive  its  benefits.  Its  operation 
threw  into  tier  hands  the  whole  fur  trade  of  that  re- 
gion, and  we  stood  by  while  the  whole  of  lhat  rich 
harvest  was  reaped  by  her  subjects:  but  I saw  that 
we  would  soon  derive  the  mosl  important  advantages 
from  the  provisions  of  the  lieaty.  Tile  resi3tles3 
increase  of  our  population  and  the  gradual  progress 
of  their  enterprise  was  bringing  them  fast  to  the 
foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  great  South 
Pass  had  been  discovered,  and  I saw  that  the  settle- 
ment of  Oregon  by  American  citizens  was  rapidly 
approaching. 

II  we  should  only  adhere  strictly  to  the  conven- 
tion, the  progress  of  things  would  eventually  decide 
who  should  have  the  possession  of  the  territory. — 
Our  power  lo  populate  ttie  region,  and  thus  to  ob- 
tain its  actual  possession,  was  far  greater  than  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  distance  from  us  was  far  less; 
the  access  to  it  was  through  an  open,  grassy  coun- 
try, and,  to  men  so  active  and  hardy  as  our  western 
pioneers,  the  journey  presented  comparatively  but 
small  ditliculty;  whereas  to  reach  Oregon  from 
Great  Britain  required  a circumnavigation  of  twenty 
thousand  miles — a space  but  little  short  of  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe.  Of  all  the  spots  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  presenting  to  her  the  possibility 
of  colonization,  Oregon  was  the  most  remote. — 
There  w ere  hundreds  of  colonies  that  lay  nearer,  and 
presented  a better  soil  and  climate.  Even  New 
Zealand  was  nearer  to  tile  shores  of  England.  All, 
therefore,  we  had  to  do  was  to  stick  to  the  conven- 
tion, to  observe  all  the  provisions  with  the  most 
scrupulous  fidelity,  and  then  let  the  question  of  title 
be  quietly  and  gradually  set t led  by  the  actual  occu- 
pation and  possession  of  the  country.  To  this  course 
there  was  but  one  impediment:  Great  Britain  might 
give  the  notice.  But  I had  no  such  fear;  for  I had 
read  the  discussion  of  this  question  on  her  side,  and 
I thought  I clearly  saw  that  she  placed  no  great 
value  on  Oregon,  as  a permanent  possession  of  the 
British  crown,  but  rather  seemed  to  conclude  that, 


from  its  geographical  position,  the  United  States 
must  ultimately  get  t he  whole  of  it.  But,  even  if 
her  calculation  was  otherwise,  there  were  great  im- 
pediments in  the  way  of  her  giving  notice  to  termi- 
nate the  convention.  She  could  do  so  if  she  pleased; 
so  could  we:  this  was  an  express  provision  of  the 
treaty,  and  could  not,  in  itself,  be  considered  as  a 
hostile  movement  on  either  side.  But  there  was 
another  convention  which  Great  Britain  contends 
to  be  slill  in  existence,  but  winch  we  insist  has  ex- 
pired, and  that  is  the  convention  of  Nootka.  This 
treaty  oi  Nootka  is  in  strict  analogy  with  our  con- 
vention of  1818;  and  if  she  should  give  us  no  notice, 
it  could  not  be  set  aside  unless  its  provisions  were 
violated.  We  had  observed  the  terms  of  our  conven- 
tion, and  this  foreclosed  her  from  the  responsibility  of 
such  a movement. 

It  seemed,  then,  to  me  clear  as  the  light  of  hearen 
that  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  make  a movement  of 
any  kind.  We  might,  indeed,  give  our  people  some 
facilities  in  reaching  the  country;  and  when  they 
got  there,  we  might  extend  our  laws  over  them  per- 
sonally, but  not  territorially.  1 doubted  then,  and  I 
still  doubt,  even  the  expediency  of  going  so  far  as 
that;  but,  most  clearly,  we  could  not  set  up  our 
laws  there  territorially;  because  the  moment  we 
should  do  that,  we  must  establish  a custom  house, 
and  ievy  and  collect  duties;  am!  if  there  is  any  thing 
that  can  alienate  the  affections  of  those  people  from 
us,  it  will  be  the  collection  of  high  duties.  Our  peo- 
ple have  gone  there  as  our  fathers  came  to  New 
England  at  the  beginning;  and  one  important  end 
they  seek  is  the  enjoyment  of  free  trade.  They  wiil 
contend  as  earnestly  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  the 
trade  of  the  Pacific  as  their  ancestors  did  for  that  of 
the  Atlantic  before  the  revolution.  If  we  ievy  high 
duiies  on  their  infant  trade,  they  will  soon  find  a 
neighboring  power  who  will  extend  to  them  greater 
advantages  in  this  respect,  and  whose  influence 
might  rend  ihe  territory  from  you.  My  disposition 
has  been  to  let  them  go  there  and  govern  themselves. 
That  is  a business  for  which  they  seem  to  have  a 
native  instinct,  that  marks  their  origin.  Let  them 
go  there  and  settle  the  country,  and  then  gradually, 
and  with  great  judgment  ami  caution,  extend  our 
laws  over  them,  as  it  may  become  necessary;  for 
here  is  the  most  delicate  and  critical  point  in  the 
whole  affair. 

The  other  course  lhat  lav  open  to  lis  was  that 
pointed  out  in  the  bill  of  1843,  which  provided  for 
the  practical  assertion  of  our  rights  in  the  territory, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  sovereignty  there  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  by  the  passage  of  certain  general  Jaws. 
1 thought  this  course  not  to  be  a fit  and  proper  one. 
I saw  very  plainly  what  would  be  the  consequence; 
and,  indeed,  it  requires  but  little  refieclion  to  per- 
ceive this.  To  extend  our  setllement  in  Oregon,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  lhat  bill,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and 
would  speedily  bring  us  either  to  negotiation  or  to 
war.  I anticipated  that  the  result  would  be  negoti- 
ation. And  what  then?  Negoliation  must  end  either 
in  compromise  or  war.  1 never  could  believe  in 
any  other  result.  1 also  saw  that,  if  we  compro- 
promised,  it  must  be  on  the  parallel  of  49°.  The  past 
history  of  ttie  whole  matter  decided  that:  and,  be- 
sides, as  49°  was  the  boundary  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  most  people  would  think  it  reasonable 
and  natural  it  should  be  the  boundary  on  the  other 
side. 

But  I would  go  neither  for  notice  nor  for  compro- 
mise, so  long  as  we  could  persevere  in  what  1 con- 
ceived to  be  the  true  American  policy.  Hence  I 
did  resist  tile  bill  oi  1S43,  in  common  with  many 
able  men  in  both  houses.  It  passed  here  by  an  equi- 
vocal majority  of  one  vote,  (the  senator  voting  un- 
der instructions  in  the  affirmative,)  but  it  was  lost 
in  the  other  house.  Wince  then  the  proposition  for 
notice  has  been  repeated,  with  a view  to  taking  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country.  And  so  now  we  are 
where  we  are — a position  which  all  ought  to  have 
foreseen — where  we  must  compromise  or  fight. 

I say,  then,  if  there  is  any  responsibility  attached 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  1 find  myself,  I stand 
acquitted  from  any  participation  in  it.  The  respon- 
sibility lies  among  my  friends  on  the  right.  I doubt 
not  they  acted  patriotically,  but  impatiently  — in  obe- 
dience to  the  impatience  of  their  people.  They  have 
suffered  themselves  to  be  pushed  into  their  present 
position  without  due  reflection. 

Now,  being  brought  to  the  alternative  by  circum- 
stances over  which  1 have  no  control,  I go  for  com- 
promise and  againsl  war.  But  in  this  course  I am 
actuated  by  no  unmanly  fear  of  consequences.  I 
know  that,  under  the  existing  state  of  the  world, 
wars  are  sometimes  necessary:  the  utmost  regard 
for  justice  and  equity  cannot  aiways  prevent  them. 
And  when  war  must  be  met,  I shall  be  among  the 
last  to  flinch:  I may  appeal  lo  my  past  history  in 
support  of  this  assertion.  But  I am  averse  to  going 
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to  war  on  this  question,  for  the  reasons  I have  given. 
But  not  for  these  only:  [ have  still  higher  reasons. 
Although  wars  may  at  times  be  necessary,  yet  peace 
is  a positive  good  a ,d  war  is  a positive  evil;  and  I 
cling  to  peace  so  long  a3  it  can  be  preserved  consis- 
tently with  the  national  safety  and  honor;  and  I am 
against  war  so  long  as  it  can  be  avoided  without  a 
sacrifice  of  either.  1 am  opposed  to  war  in  this 
case,  because  neither  of  these  exigencies  exist:  it 
may  be,  as  I conceive,  avoided  without  sacrificing 
either  the  national  honor  or  the  national  safety.  But 
if  these  dangers  did  exist,  to  a certain  extent,  war 
is  still  highly  inexpedient;  because  our  rights  in 
Oregon  can  be  sustained  with  more  than  an  equal 
chance  of  success  without  war  than  with  it.  This 
is  a great  and  weighty  reason  against  war.  He  who 
goes  so  stoutly  to  war  for  “all  of  Oregon  or  none,” 
may  possibly  come  out  of  it  with  “none  ” I con- 
cede to  my  countrymen  the  possession  of  all  the  bra- 
very, patrioli-m,  and  intelligence  which  can  be 
claimed  for  them,  but  we  shall  go  into  this  contest 
with  great  di-advantages  on  our  side.  As  long  as 
Great  Britain  has  a large  force  in  the  east,  and  is 
mistress  of  the  sea,  she  can  carry  on  the  war  at  much 
less  expense. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I am  opposed  to  it: 
the  war  would  soon  cea-e  to  be  for  Oregon;  the 
struggle  would  be  for  empire,  and  it  would  be  be- 
tween the  greatest  power  in  Europe  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  greatest  and  most  growing  and  spirited  people 
of  the  weston  the  other.  It  would  be  pressed  on 
upon  both  sides  with  all  the  force,  vigor,  energy,  and 
perseverance  of  two  great  and  brave  nations;  each 
would  strike  the  other  in  the  most  vulnerable  point, 
and  the  blows  would  be  tremendous.  Amidst  the  up- 
roar of  such  a contest,  Oregon  would  soon  be  forgot- 
ten— utterly  forgotten:  to  be  recovered,  if  at  all,  on 
the  contingencies  of  success  or  the  reverse. 

My  next  reason  is,  that,  though  it  is  alleged  that 
we  must  fight  in  order  to  protect  our  citizens  in  Ore- 
gon, instead  of  their  protection  war  would  ensure 
their  utter  destruction.  It  is  the  most  certain  way 
to  sacrifice  them.  This  I will  never  consent  to  do. 
They  are  American  citizens — our  brethren  and  kind- 
red. We  have  encouraged  them  to  go  there;  and  I 
never  will  give  a vote  the  result  of  which  must  be 
their  utter  and  speedy  destruction.  But  if  we  make 
a compromise  on  latitude  49°,  they  will  all  be  safe, 
for,  if  I am  rightly  informed,  there  is  not  a man  of 
them  to  be  found  north  of  that  line.  This  will  carry 
all  the  points  we  have  in  view,  instead  of  sacrificing 
them  all. 

t am  against  war,  too,  for  reasons  common  to  the 
whole  Union.  I believe  that  the  most  successful 
and  triumphant  war  we  could  wage — even  if  in  ten 
years  we  should  get  all  the  most  extravagant  advo- 
cate of  war  has  dared  to  hope  for — if  we  could  lake 
the  Canadas,  and  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova  Scotia, 
and  every  other  British  possession,  and  drive  her  flag 
from  the  whole  continent,  and  prosecute  our  advant- 
ages till  we  had  accomplished  the  downfall  of  the 
British  throne,  and  she  woulJ  yield  up  spear  and 
shield  and  trident  at  our  feet,  it  would  be  to  us  the 
most  disastrous  event  that  could  happen.  I do  not 
now  allude  to  the  ravages  and  desolations  of  war- 
fare; to  the  oceans  ol  blood  that  must  flow,  and  the 
various  miseries  that  ever  accompany  Ihe  contest  of 
arms;  because  1 have  never  observed  that  the  state- 
ment of  these  things  had  any  great  effect  upon  a 
brave  people.  No  doubt  the  evil  would  he  very 
great,  because  there  are  no  two  nations  in  the  world 
who  can  do  each  other  so  much  harm  in  war,  or  so 
much  good  hi  peace,  as  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  devastation  wouid  be  tremendous  on 
both  sides.  Tbe  indomitaole  industry,  and  enter- 
prise, and  perseverance  of  our  widely  spread  and 
still  spreading  and  multiplying  population,  will  soon 
find  ways  and  means  of  repairing  whatever  merely 
physical  disasters  war  can  inflict.  But  war  has  far 
heavier  inflictions  for  a free  people;  it  works  a social 
and  political  change  in  the  people  themselves,  and 
in  the  character  of  their  institutions.  A war  such 
as  this  will  be  of  vast  extent;  every  nerve  and  mus- 
cle on  either  side  will  be  strained  to  the  utmost; 
every  commandable  dollar  will  be  put  in  acquisition; 
not  a portion  of  our  entire  frontier  but  will  become 
the  scene  of  contest.  It  will  be  a Mexican  war  on 
the  one  side,  and  an  Indian  war  upon  the  other.  Its 
flames  will  be  all  around  u-;  it  will  be  a war  on  the 
Pacific  and  a war  on  the  Atlantic:  it  will  rage  on 
every  side,  and  fill  the  land.  Suppose  Oregon  shall 
be  abandoned,  we  must  raise  seven  armies  and  two 
navies:  we  must  raise  and  equip  an  army  against  the 
Mexicans;  and  let  no  man  sneer  at  the  mention  of 
sucti  a power.  Under  the  guidance  and  training  of 
British  officers,  the  Mexican  population  can  be  ren- 
dered a formidable  enemy.  See  what  Britain  has 
made  of  the  leeble  Sepoys  of  India.  The  Mexicans 
are  a braver  ami  a hardier  people,  and  they  will 
form  the  cheapest  of  ail  armies.  With  good  train- 


ing and  good  pay,  they  may  be  rendered  a very  for-  lightning,  but  by  lightning  itself.  Magic  wires  are 
midable  force.  Then  we  must  have  another  army  stretching  themselves  in  all  directions  over  the  globe, 
to  guard  our  southern  frontier,  and  another  to  pro- 1 and  when  their  mystic  meshes  shall  at  length  have 
tect  our  northern  frontier,  ami  another  to  operate  been  perfected,,  our  globe  itself  will  be  endowed  with 
on  our  northeastern  boundary,  and  still  another  to  j a sensitiveness  which  will  render  it  impossible  to 


cover  our  Indian  frontier.  At  the  least  estimates,  ! touch  it  on  any  one  point  and  the  touch  not  be  felt 
we  shall  require  a force  of  not  less  than  two  bun-;  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  All  this 


dred  thousand  men  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  that 
the  venerable  anil  intelligent.  Albert  Gallatin  has 
calculated  the  cost  of  such  a war  at  sixty-five  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  hut  that  amount  is  too  small  A 
hundred  millions  is  not  an  over  estimate;  and  of  this  ! 
sum  of  fifly  millions  nVUSt  be  raised  annually,  by 
loans  or  paper:  so  that,  allowing  the  war  to  continue  1 
for  ten  years,  we  shall  have  an  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred millions  of  public  debt.  A id  lo  (his  the  losses 
which  must  accrue  on  loans:  it  will  be  very  difficult 
to  get  these  loans  negotiated  in  Europe;  for,  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  manner  in  which  this  affair  has 
been  conducted,  the  feeling  in  Europe  will  be  ge- 
nerally against  us.  We  cannot  obtain  the  requi- 


progress,  all  this  growth  of  human  happiness,  all  th-s 
spread  of  luiipan  light  and  knowledge,  will  be  ar- 
rested by  war.  And  shall  we  incur  a res u 1 1 like  that 
for  Oregon5  And  this  work  is  as  yet  but  commenced ; 
it  is  but  the  breaking  of  the  dawn  of  the  world’s 
great  jubilee.  It  promises  a day  of  more  refine- 
ment, more  intellectual  brightness,  more  moral  ele- 
vation, and  consequently  of  more  human  felicity, 
than  the  world  has  ever  seen  from  Us  creation. 

Now  the  United  States  and  England  are  two  na- 
tions to  be  pre-eminently  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  this  happy  change,  because  I consider  them  as 
being  (he  most  advanced  in  the  scale  of  human  im- 
provement, and  most  in  circumstances  to  further  this 


site  sums  under  an  interest  of  thirty  and  forty  I amelioration,  because  they  have  the'  control  of  the 
per  cent.  Add  all  these  expenses,  and  our  total  | greatest  and  most  extensive  commerce  at  present  in 


debt  will  not  be  less  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions. 

But  this  is  not  all.  We  shall  be  plunged  into  the 
paper  system  as  deeply  as  we  were  in  the  days  of  the 
revolution;  and  what  will  then  be  our  situation  at 
the  eonclnsion  of  the  war?  We  shall  be  left  with  a 
mortgage  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  the  labor  of  the  American  people;  for  it  all 
falls  on  the  labor  of  the  country  at  last,  while  much 
of  the  money  will  go  into  the  pockets  of  those  who 
struck  not  a blow  in  tbe  contest.  We  should  then 
have  the  task  of  restoring  a circulating  medium  of  a 
sounder  character,  and  that  from  the  deepest  degra- 
dation of  the  currency.  This  is  a hard  job,  as  all  of 
us  know  who  have  gone  through  with  it.  Besides, 


existence.  We  have  been  thus  distinguished  bv  Pro- 
vidence for  a great  and  a noble  purpose,  and  I trust 
we  shall  fulfil  our  high  destiny. 

Again,  1 am  opposed  to  war,  because  1 hold  that 
it  is  now  to  be  determined  whether  two  such  nations 
as  these  shall  exist  for  the  future  as  friends  or  ene- 
mies. A declaration  of  war  of  one  of  them  against 
the  other  must  be  pregnant  with  miseries,  not  only  lo 
themselves,  but  lo  the  world  around  them. 

Another  reason  is,  that  mighty  means  are  now  put 
into  the  hands  of  both  to  cement  and  secure  a per- 
petual peace,  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  of  com- 
merce and  uniting  them  more  closely  in  ^n  intercourse 
mutually  beneficial.  If  this  shall  be  accomplished, 
other  nations  will,  one  after  another,  follow  the  fair 


the  influence  of  the  war  will  naturally  be  to  obliter-  example,  and  a state  of  general  prosperity,  hereto 


ate  the  line  of  distinction  between  the  state  and 
general  governments.  We  shall  hear  no  more  about 
state  rights,  but  the  government  will  become,  in 
effect,  a consolidated  republic.  By  our  very  suc- 
cess, it  will  give  a military  impulse  to  the  national 
mind  which,  can  never  be  overcome.  The  ambition 
of  the  nation  will  seek  conquest  after  conquest,  and 
will  soon  become  possessed  by  a spirit  totally  incon- 
istent  with  the  forms  and  genius  of  our  government, 


fore  unknown,  will  gradually  unite  and  bless  the  na- 
tions of  the  worid. 

And  far  more  than  that.  An  intercourse  like  this 
points  to  that  inspiring  day  which  philosophers  have 
hoped  for,  which  poets  have  seen  in  the  bright  visions 
of  fancy,  and  which  prophecy  has  seen  in  holy  vi- 
sion— when  men  shall  learn  war  no  more.  Who 
can  contemplate  a state  of  the  world  like  this,  and 
not  feel  his  heart  exult  at  the  prospect?  And  who 


and  this  will  lead,  by  a straight  and  easy  road  to  that  i can  doubt  that,  in  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  Provi- 


gulf  of  all  republics— a military  despotism.  Then 
we  shali  have  to  provide  for  three  or  four  successful 
generals,  who  will  soon  be  competing  for  the  presi- 
dency. Before  the  generation  which  waged  the  war 
shall  have  passed  away  they  will  witness  a contest 
between  hostile  generals.  He  who  conquered  Mexi- 
co, and  he  who  conquered  Canada,  will  each  insist 
upon  his  right  to  the  seal  of  power,  and  they  will 
end  their  struggle  by  the  sword.  Freedom  thus  lost, 
institutions  thus  undermined  and  overturned,  never 
can  be  recovered.  The  national  ruin  will  be  irre- 
trievable. \ 

I appeal,  then,  to  gentlemen  near  me — lo  my  friends, 
whose  separation  from  us  on  this  question  I deeply 
regret — and  1 say  to  them,  is  it  for  you,  who  are 
democrats  par  excellence — for  you,  who  are  the  ene- 
mies of  paper  money,  and  the  sworn  destroyers  of 
all  banks  and  all  artificial  classes  in  society — is  it  for 
you  to  vote  for  a measure  of  such  very  equivocal 
success? 

But  I have  sli  1 1 higher  reasons.  I am  opposed  to 
war  as  a friend  to  human  improvement,  lo  human 
civilization,  to  human  progress  and  advancement. — 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there  occurred 
a period  so  remarkable  as  the  peace  which  followed 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  for  Ihe  great  advance  made 
in  the  condition  of  human  society , and  that  in  various 
forms.  The  chemical  and  mechanical  powers  have 
been  investigated  and  applied  to  advance  the  com 
forts  of  human  life  in  a degree  far  beyond  all  that 
was  ever  known  or  hoped  before.  Civilization  has 
been  spreading  us  influence  far  and  wide,  and  the 
general  progress  of  human  society  has  outstripped 
all  that  had  been  previously  witnessed.  The  inven- 
tion of  man  has  seized  upon  and  subjugated  two  great 
agencies  of  the  natural  world  which  never  before 
were  made  the  servants  of  rnan:  I refer  to  steam  and 
lo  electricity,  under  which,  of  course,  I include 
magnetism  in  all  its  phenomena.  Steam  has  been 
controlled  and  availed  of  for  all  the  purposes  of  hu- 
man intercourse,  and  by  its  resistless  energies  has 
brought  nations  together  whom  nature  had  seemed  to 
separate  by  insurmountable  barriers.  It  has  short 
ened  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  more  than  one- 
half,  while  the  rapidity  of  travelling  ori  land  has  been 
three  times  greater  than  ever  was  known  before. — 
Within  the  same  period  man  has  chained  the  very 


dence,  a free  and  unrestricted  commerce  shall  prove 
one  of  the  greatest  agents  in  bringing  it  about. 

Finally,  I am  against  war  because  peace — peace  is 
pre-eminently  our  policy.  There  are  nations  in  the 
world  who  may  resort  to  war  for  the  settlement  of 
their  differences,  and  still  grow  great;  but  that  nation 
is  not  ours.  Providence  has  cast  our  happy  inheri- 
tance where  its  frontier  extends  for  twenty-three  de- 
grees of  latitude  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  has 
given  us  a land  which,  in  natural  advantages,  is  per- 
haps unequalled  by  any  other.  Abundant  iri  all  re- 
sources, excellent  in  climate;  fertile  and  exuberant 
in  soil;  capable  of  sustaining,  in  the  plentiful  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  a population  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  souls.  Our  great  mission 
as  a people  is  to  occupy  this  vast  domain — there  to 
fulfil  the  primeval  command  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply, and  replenish  the  land  with  an  industrious  arid 
virtuous  population:  to  level  the  forests,  and  let  in 
upon  their  solitude  the  light  of  day:  to  clear  Ihe 
swamps  and  morasses,  and  redeem  them  to  the  plough 
and  the  sickle:  to  spread  over  hill  and  dale  the  echoes 
of  human  labor  and  human  happiness  and  content- 
ment: to  fill  the  land  with  cities,  and  towns,  and  vil- 
lages: to  unite  its  opposite  extremities  by  turnpikes 
and  railroads:  to  scoop  out  canals  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  its  products,  and  open  rivers  for  its  internal 
trade.  War  can  only  impede  the  fulfilment  of  this 
high  mission  of  Heaven;  it  absorbs  the  wealth,  and 
diverts  the  energy  which  might  be  so  much  better 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  our  country.  All  we 
want  is  peace — establish  peace;  and  then  time,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  a wise  and  cautious  policy,  will 
soon  effect  for  us  all  the  rest  I say  time  will  do  it, 
under  the  influence  of  a wise  and  masterly  inactivi- 
ty— a phrase  than  which  none  other  has  been  less 
understood  or  more  grossly  misrepresented.  By 
some,  who  should  have  known  better,  it  lias  been 
construed  to  mean  inaction.  But  mere  inertness, 
and  wh.it  is  meant  by  a wise  inactivity,  are  things 
wide  apart  as  the  poles.  The  one  is  the  offspring  of 
ignorance  and  of  indolence;  the  other  is  Ihe  remit  of 
the  profoundest  wisdom — a wisdom  which  looks  into 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  things;  which  sees  how 
conspiring  causes  work  out  their  effects,  and  shape 
arid  change  the  condition  of  man.  Where  we  find 
that  natural  causes  will  of  themselves  woik  out  our 


lightning  of  heaven,  and  brought  it  down  and  made  i good,  our  wisdom  is  to  let  them  work;  and  all  our 
it  administer  lo  the  transmission  of  human  thought,  . task  is  to  remove  impediments.  In  the  present  case, 
insomuch  that  it  may  with  truth  be  said  that  our  j one  of  the  greatest  of  these  impediments  is  found  in 
ideas  are  not  only  transmitted  with  the  rapidny  of ; our  impatience. 
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He  who  cannot  understand  the  difference  between 
an  inactivity  like  this,  and  mere  stupid  inaction,  and 
the  doing  of  nothing,  is  as  yet  but  in  the  horn-book 
of  political  science.  Yes,  time — ever-laboring  time 
— will  effect  every  thing  for  us.  Our  populaiion  is 
now  increasing  at  the  annual  average  of  sis  hundred 
thousand.  Let  the  next  twenty-five  years  elapse, 
and  our  increase  will  have  reached  a million  a year, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  we  shall  count  a popu- 
lation of  forty  five  millions.  Before  that  day,  it  will 
have  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  coasts  of  the 
Pacific  will  then  be  as  densely  populated  and  as 
thickly  settled  with  villages  and  towns  as  the.  coast 
of  the  Atlantic  is  now.  In  another  generation  vve 
shall  have  reached  eighty  millions  of  people,  and,  if 
we  can  preserve  peace,  who  shall  set  bounds  to  our 
prosperity  or  our  success?  With  one  foot  planted  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific,  we  shall 
occupy  a position  between  the  two  old  continents  of 
the  world — a position  eminently  calculated  to  secure 
to  us  the  commerce  arid  the  influence  of  both,  li 
we  abide  by  the  counsels  of  common  sense — if  we 
succeed  in  preserving  our  constitutional  liberty,  we 
shall  then  exhibit  a spectacle  such  as  the  world  ne- 
ver saw.  I know  that  this  one  great  mission  is  en- 
compassed with  difficulties;  but  such  is  the  inherent 
energy  of  our  political  system,  and  such  its  expan- 
sive capability,  that  it  may  be  made  to  govern  the 
widest  space.  If  by  war  we  become  great,  we  can- 
not be  free;  if  we  will  be  both  great  and  free,  our 
policy  is  peace. 

Before  I resume  my  seat,  allow  me  to  say  a few 
words  which  relate  personally  to  myself,  and  then  1 
will  relieve  the  senate. 

I have  been  charged  with  having  more  inclination 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  than  for  the  retention  of 
Oregon;  and  it  has  been  said  that  my  partialities  are 
strong  for  the  south,  but  very  weak  in  comparison 
for  the  north.  But  why  is  Texas  spoken  of  as  par- 
ticularly connected  with  t'.e  Southern  stales.  1 al- 
ways thought  that  Texas  formed  a part,  arid  a very 
important  part,  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
that  the  hearts  of  all  who  loved  the  West  were  par- 
ticularly set  upon  its  acquisition  as  a means  of  per- 
fecting and  consummating  the  union  of  our  great 
Western  world.  I never  knew  that  Texas  was  con 
fined  to  a southern  latitude.  I thought  its  higher 
portions  extended  up  to  the  latitude  of  42°  north, 
nut  far  from  the  great  pass  of  the  Rocky  mountains; 
and  1 have  been  in  the  habit  of  supposing  that  the 
Southern  states  proper  had  not  so  great  an  interest 
iri  it  as  had  the  great  West.  But  it  seems  I was 
wrong,  and  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  a 
purely  Southern  question.  Admitting  it  to  be  so,  1 
put  my  defence  on  the  ground  that  1 have  treated 
both  questions — that  of  Texas  and  that  of  Oregon — 
in  a manner  best  calculated  to  keep  both,  and  that 
the  course  1 pursued  was  the  only  effectual  means  to 
unite  Texas  and  to  retain  Oregon.  If  my  course 
was  different  toward  the  two,  it  was  because  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  two  were  entirely  different.  In 
the  case  of  Texas  lime  was  against  us;  in  tile  case  of 
Oregon  lime  was  for  us:  and  hence  the  difference  in 
my  policy.  Texas  lias  been  secured.  We  were  at  a 
point  where  she  must  come  under  our  inlluenee,  or 
under  that  of  England.  1-  was  anxious  to  prevent 
the  latter,  and  secure  the  former;  and  I knew  that 
time  would  be  against  us.  I iiad  to  contend  against 
time,  which  waits  for  no  man.  That  was  no  case  for 
a masterly  inactivity.  J therefore  wrested  boldly 
with  the  question,  and  success  has  proved  that  the 
policy  was  sound.  But,  in  the  case  of  Oregon,  time 
was  in  our  favor.  iVJy  policy  in  both  cases  was  the 
same — to  avoid  war,  and  to  preserve  peace.  1 had 
no  fears  of  a war  with  England.  I knew  that  Texas 
was  an  independent  stale,  and  had  so  been  acknow- 
ledged by  England  herself;  so  that,  if  the  people  of 
Texas  consented  to  the  annexation,  the  opposition  of 
England  had  nothing  to  stand  on;  and  that  we  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  Mexico,  unless  stie  was  aided 
by  England;  and  that  England  would  not  aid  her  un- 
less with  a view  to  the  Oregon  question.  And  I 
thought  that,  if  the  Texas  question  was  not  settled, 
there  would  he  bitter  feeling  between  m and  Eng- 
land. We  are  both  the  descendants  ol  the  same 
stock — both  jealous  and  brave — both  fond  (loo  fond) 
of  war;  England  would  have  interfered,  and  then  it 
would  cost  us  a war  to  recover  that  which,  by  a w ise 
and  a bold  policy,  we  might  have  effectually  secured. 


T H E T ARIFF. 

LETTERS  OF  ABBOTT  LAWRENCE. 

Boston , February  23,  1346. 

\1  y dear  sip.:  When  I wrote  to  you  on  the  16th 
of  last  month,  1 proposed  to  present  in  another  let- 
ter some  lacts  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  since  the  first  high  protective  tariff  in 


1816,  to  the  cotton  year,  ending  31st  of  August, 
1845 

These  I shall  offer  for  the  special  consideration  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  cotton  growing  region  of  our 
country;  and  of  those  who  brought  forward  and  car- 
ried that  law  through  congress. 

The  tariff  law  of  1816  was  founded  in  wisdom, 
and  1 a:n  ready  here  to  make  my  acknowledgments 
to  those  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  cotton  grow- 
ing states,  who  successfully  consummated  an  act  that 
has  done  so  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  Union. 

The  primary  object  on  the  part  ol  those  members 
of  congress  representing  the  cotton  planting  states, 
in  establishing  a high  protective  tariff,  was  to  extend 
the  consumption  of  their  great  staple  in  this  country, 
by  excluding  foreign  made  cotton  fabrics,  and  sub- 
stituting a domestic  article  manufactured  of  Ame- 
rican cotton.  I think  the  authors  of  the  tariff  law 
of  1816  may  congratulate  themselves,  and  their 
countrymen,  ori  l e complete  success  that  has  fol- 
lowed from  the  adoption  of  the  minimum  of  twenty- 
five  cents  the  square  yard,  contained  in  that  bill. — 
Under  its  beneficent  operation  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  supply  our  own  population  with  cottons  of 
tlie  coarse  and  middling  qualities,  and  to  export  to  j 
foreign  countries  to  the  amount  of  four  or  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually, — for  which  we  receive  in 
payment,  lea, -coffee,  sugar  hides,  copper,  &e.  These 
goods,  the  product  of  our  own  labor,  have  become  a 
substitute  for  coin,  in  the  several  countries  to  which 
they  are  shipped. 

It  would  seem  that  the  founders  of  this  system  of 
high  protection  to  labor,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with 
its  results,  as  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  spun  in  the 
United  States  is  far  greater  than  the  most  sanguine 
of  its  friends  anticipated  in  1816.  According  to  a 
statement  made  up  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Jackson  and  Mr. 
John  A.  Lowell,  for  the  u-e  of  the  tariff  convention 
held  in  New  York  in  1832,  the  home  consumption  of 
cotton  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1816,  was 
eleven  millions  of  pounds,  being  about  three-eighths 
of  the  quantity  now  spun  at  Lowell. 

The  quantity  spun  in  Great  Britain  in  1816  was 
eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds.  There  are  no  data 
to  be  relied  upon  for  continuous  returns  of  home  con- 
sumption between  1816  and  1825,  1826. 

In  182G-’27,  the  returns  were  made  in  a New  Fork 
price  current,  and  they  have  since  been  continued, 
and  are  deemed  to  be  as  correcl  us  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit. 

In  182G-’27,  the  amount  spun  in  the  United  States 
was  11)3,483  bales,  which  we  may  estimate  at  330 
lbs.  each,  [net  ol  tare]  equal  to  34,149,390  ibs.  * 

In  the  same  year,  the  quantity  spun  in  Great  Bri- 
tain was  197,200,000  pounds.  From  1828  to  1830 
was  a period  of  embarrussassment  and  distress 
among  manufacturers, consequently  the  consumption  of 
1829-’30  was  only  126  5 1 2 bales,  of  about  345  Ibs. 
each,  amounting  to  43  646,640  Ibs.;  while  the  con- 
sumption in  Great  Britain  was  247,600,000  Ibs.  At. 
this  period  some  of  our  southern  friends,  who  had 
been  foremost  in  advocating  home  manufactures,  and 
had  counted  largely  on  the  benefits  anticipated  by 
them  iti.  1816,  from  the  operation  of  the  protective 
policy,  [as  greatly  augmenting  the  consumption  of 
their  staple,]  began  to  manifest  dissatisfaction,  with 
what  they  considered  the  slow  progress  of  our  cot- 
ton manufactures.  The  idea  entertained,  and  pul 
forth,  was  that  we  should  never  require  so  much,  as 
to  bear  any  considerable  proportion  to  the  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  This,  as  will  be  shown,  was 
a lalse  view  of  the  case,  and  has  proved  a capita! 
error. 

In  1 832— ’33 , the  quantity  spun  at  home  reached 
194,412  Dales,  averaging  perhaps  360  pounds  each;  in 
1835-’36,  236.733  bales;  in  1837-’38,  246,063  bales; 
in  1839-MU,  295,193  bales;  in  1841-M2,  there  was 
deep  commercial  and  manufacturing  dislress,  and 
consumption  receded  to  267,850  bales.  In  the  latter 
part  of  tile  year  1842,  and  in  1843,  after  the  present 
tariff’  law  went  into  operation,  a revival  of  business 
throughout  the  country  look  place,  and  brought  up 
the  amount  spun  to  325,129  bales. 

In  1844-M5  [year  ending  31st  of  August  last,]  tiie 
amount  spun  was  389  006  bales.  There  is  a quan- 
tity of  cotton  consumed  in  the  interior  of  the  state, 
which,  never  having  readied  the  sea  ports,  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  New  York  statement,  that,  has  been 
estimated  to  be  at  least  41,000  bales;  we  shall  there- 
fore estimate  the  total  quantity  at  430,000  bales,  of 
410  lbs.  each,  net,  making  a total  of  176,300,000 
pounds  as  the  consumption  the  last  year,  against  11,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1816 — being  a period  of  twenty- 
nine  years.  • 

Tiie  consumption  in  Great  Britain  lias  gone  on 
steadily  increasing,  but  not  m so  rapid  a latio  as  in 
the  United  States.  The  returns  for  1845  have  been 


received*  and  amount  to  560,000.000  Ibs.  against 
176  300  000  ibs.  jo  the  (J.  Stales  Thus  the  increase 
in  ttie  United  Slates  from  1816  to  1845  has  extended 
from  11,000.000  to  176  300.000  Ibs.  in  29  years,  be- 
ing an  augmentation  of  sixleenfvld.  The  increase  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  same  period  of  time  has  been 
from  88,700,000  lbs.  to  560,000,000  Ibs.;  being  an 
augmentation  of  less  than  sevenfold,  against  an 
increase  in  the  United  States  of  sixleenfuid. 

These  are  not  only  striking,  but  important  facts, 
and  present  a view  of  tiie  case,  which  refutes  the 
anticipations  of  those  who  entertained  different  opi- 
nions of  the  future  increase  of  the  spinning  of  cot- 
ton iri  this  country,  fifteen  years  ago.  1 cannot  but 
hope  that  the  views  and  opinions  of  some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  south  may  undergo  a change, 
when  they  examine  this  question  dispassionately;  and 
that  they  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  spinning,  as  well  as  in  the 
producing  of  cotton  at  home.  As  regards  tiie  future, 
if  the  general  peace  of  the  world  be  maintained, 
and  tiie  leading  business  concerns  of  the  country  are 
not  disturbed  by  the  legislative  action  of  the  federal 
government,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  increased 
home  demand  for  cotton  should  not  go  on  in  as  rapid 
[ a ratio  as  during  the  pa.->t.  This  would  be  doubling 
the  present  consumption  in  a little  more  than  eight 
years. 

There  are  now  an  immense  number  of  spindles 
under  construction  in  a majority  of  the  states,  (pro- 
bably not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand,)  all  of 
u iiicli  are  intended  to  be  in  operation  before  the  first 
of  January,  1850,  and  tiie  probability  is  that  at  that 
time  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun,  will  leacli  650,000 
hales,  of  410  ibs.  each,  oi  266,500,000  pounds. — 
There  will,  also,  be  a great  increase  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  not  in  the  same  proportion;  as  we  possess 
some  advantages  in  the  manufacture  of  heavy  goods, 
which  are  not  enjoyed  in  England.  So  long  as  vve 
produce  better  goods,  and  can  maintain  our  superi- 
ority abroad,  there  will  be  a constantly  increasing 
export  demand,  which  is  of  great  value  to  the  whole 
country.  Upon  a review  of  this  branch  of  industry 
it  appears  to  me  that  its  future  prospects  are  excel- 
lent, if  not  disturbed  by  bad  banking,  and  (what  is 
still  more  pernicious  to  all  branches  of  business)  un- 
stable and  unwise  legislation. 

The  tariff  lias  already  been  allered  several  limes, 
(I  believe  six  or  seven)  since  1816. 

If  the  present  movement  against  the  act  of  1842 
shall  succeed,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Walker’s 
plan,  it  must  be  followed  soon  -by  a counter  move- 
ment;— if  not  on  the  part  of  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment itself  will  recommend  it,  for  revenue. 

It  may  be  trueiy  asserted  that  the  coarse  cotton 
fabrics,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  laboring  classes,  are 
sold  as  cheap  here  as  in  England,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Of  course  there  is  no  further  burthen 
imposed  on  the  consumers  of  this  description  of 
home-made  goods.  It  has  been  said  that  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  cotton  goods  prevent  importations  of 
almost  every  kind.  This  is  so  far  from  the  fact,  that 
for  the  last  three  years,  the  amount  of  cotton,  and 
mixed  cotton  and  worsted  fabrics,  printed  arid  plain, 
imported,  have  been  larger  than  in  former  years, 
having  ranged  from  §10.000,000  to  §13  000,000. — 
This  large  amount  is  of  the  finer  desci  iptions,  and 
such  as  are  worn  by  the  fashionable  and  rich.  We 
shall  continue  to  import  largely  of  these  luxuries,  so 
long  as  our  people  have  surplus  means  to  expend  in 
dress;  and  the  permanent  revenue,  under  the  present 
aystem,  will  be  much  greater  than  under  that  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  not  reduce 
the  duties  on  cottons,  if  you  can  sell  them  so  Ion? — 
I answer,  that  the  duty  now  is  nearly  inoperative, 
entirely  so,  on  some  kinds,  such,  for  example,  as  are 
exported  in  large  quantities.  If  the  duties  were  re- 
duced materially  on  the  coarse  goods,  l should  inter- 
pose no  objection,  provided  ample  protection  was 
maintained  on  tiie  middling  and  fine  qualities.  This 
is  a matter  to  be  carefully  arranged  by  practical 
men.  We  have  now  certainly  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
manufacture  of  yarns  as  high  as  No.  14 — so  far  we 
can  go  on  without  protection,  but  the  higher  num - 
bsrs  require  protection,  and  it  should  be  a specific 

*Quuntiiy  ot  yarns  spun  in  Great  Britain,  in  1845: 

•194 ,0 JU  (IOC  pounds. 

Exported  in 

yarns  131,500,000  Ibs.,  valued  at 

1 2d.,  24  cts.,  §32,280,000 

Exported  in 

inanufac’s  202,360,000  Ibs-,  valued  at 

ISid.,  36|4ctst  73,000,000 

Consumed  at 

home  158,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at 

[40  cts.,  63,200,000 

494,86U,0U0  

Whole  value  of  cotton  manuf’edin 

England,  1169,330,000 
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duty.  The  law,  as  it  now  stands,  although  inopera- 
tive on  coarse  cloth,  gives  confidence  to  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  in  machinery,  for  the  manufacture 
of  finer  fabrics, — in  fact,  a very  large  amount  is  al- 
ready investeJ  in  mills,  which  produce  yarns  and 
cloth  as  high  as  No  60.  Without  protection,  and 
that  in  the  form  of  specific  duties,  there  will  be  no 
increase  of  machinery  adapted  to  the  middling  and 
and  fine  fabrics.  The  great  amount  of  printed  cali- 
coes requires  protection,  and  will  suffer  severely 
without  it.  I will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject 
of  cotton.  1 trust  1 have  presented  facts  enough  to 
satisfy  the  cotton  planter,  that  his  interests  have  been 
promoted  by  creating  another  market,  and  a large 
one  too,  for  the  spinning  of  his  staple.  We  actually 
consume  [wear]  more  pounds  of  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  Great  Britain — since  nearly  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  spun  in  that  country  is  ex- 
ported in  the  form  of  yarns  and  cloth.  We  work  up 
more  than  France,  and  quite  as  much  as  60,000.0011 
of  Germans.  Our  consuming  ability  on  this,  and  all 
other  comforts  of  life,  is  beyond  that  of  an  equal 
number  of  persons  of  any  other  country,  and  five 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Russia. 

The  factories  of  only  Massachusetts  and  a neigh- 
boring stale,  spin  annually  18  000  bales  of  cotton. 

We  received  one  million  of  barrels  of  flour  (more 
than  the  whole  export  of  the  United  States  to  fo- 
reign countries)  the  last  year.  The  amount  of  pro- 
ducts of  states  out  of  New  England,  taken  by  Mas 
sachuselts  the  last  year,  amounted  to  $40,000,000,  iri 
cotton,  lead,  wool,  sugar,  cod,  iron,  fl  mr,  grain  of 
all  sorts,  pork,  beef,  lard,  tobacco,  rice,  &c.,  &c.; 
for  which  we  paid  in  the  products  of  our  labor;  and 
this  is  a steady  and  increasing  market  for  the  arti- 
cles 1 have  named. 

In  fact,  the  stale  of  Massachusetts  (not  to  speak 
of  the  other  New  England  states,  which  are  all  large 
consumers)  affords  gre.ater  support  to  the  agricultu- 
ral and  planting  states,  south  and  west,  than  any 
other  in  the  Union,  and  greater  to  the  strictly  agri- 
cultural states,  than  all  foreign  countries.  The  ta- 
riff of  1842  was  enacted  as  much  lor  the  benefit  of 
the  southern  and  western  states,  as  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  they  have  derived  as  much  advantage  from 
it  in  proportion  to  their  capital.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  declaration,  tfiey ^ will  be  satisfied  after  a year’s 
experience  under  Mr.  Walker’s  plan  of  low  ad  va- 
lorem duties. 

The  notion  is  prevalent,  I am  fully  aware,  that  the 
northern  and  eastern  states,  those  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing, enjoy  the  principal  benefits  from  the  pre- 
sent tariff  But  this  is  not  the  case.  By  reference 
to  the  lollowmg  quantities  of  protected  articles,  pro- 
duced out  ol  New  England,  almost  wholly,  you  will 
see  that  there  are  other  great  protected  interests  in 
the  country,  hesids  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
wool.  The  duties  on  these  are  from  40  to  100  per 
cent.,  and  on  spirits  to  a greater  extent.  There  are 
produced 

450  to  500,000  tons  of  iron. 

115,00U,0U0  pounds  of  sugar. 

200.000  ponni's  maple  sugar. 

9 to  12,000,000  gallons  of  molasses. 

5 to  7,000  U00  tons  of  coal. 

50  to  60,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 

lO.OOO.OUO  bushels  of  salt. 

60  to  70,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  mostly  from 
grain. 

12  to  15,000,000  yards  of  cotton  bagging. 

20.000  000  pounds  bale  rope  and  twine. 

80  to  90.U00  tons  hemp  and  flax. 

To  this  list  might  be  added  twenty  minor  articles, 
worth  in  the  aggregate  more  than  the  whole  amount 
of  cotton  labncs  produced  in  the  U Stales. 

Iron,  we  se il i import  70  to  80,000  tons,  including 
nearly  all  used  on  railroads,  which  can  and  will  be 
produced  at  home,  as  soon  as  increased  capital  is 
acquired.  We. now  produce  more  iron  than  France 
or  Russia,  or  any  other  country,  save  Great  Britain, 
whose  product  is  now  1,500,000  tons. 

Within  a lew  years  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
product  of  iron  will  be  doubled,  provided  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  not  interfered  with  by  ex- 
periments, made  by  congress  on  the  labor  and  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  which  is  a greater  discourage- 
ment to  branches  of  business  requiring  large  fixed 
capital,  than  is  imagined  by  many  of  our  legislators 
who  make  and  unmake  tariffs. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  prices  of  sugar, 
the  cultivation  in  a very  brief  period  of  lime  will  be 
extended  to  the  required  home  consumption,  now 
about  3U0,00U,UU0  lbs.,  which  in  ten  years  may  be 
500,000,01)0  pounds.  1 have  no  doubt  that  the  best 
iuleiesU  of  the  nation,  require  that  the  present  duty 
should  be  maintained  with  oilier  protective  duties. 
This  extension  of  sugar  cultivation  will  employ  a 
large  amount  ol  labor,  now  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cotton. 

It  would  seem  that  several  slates  of  this  Union 


might  with  profit  multiply  the  occupation®  of  labor. *  1 
It  appears  to  me,  they  require  new  sources  of  sup- 
port, and  the  progress  ami  condition  of  their  popu- 
lation with  the  amount  of  production,  present  to  the 
reflecting  portion  of  the  people  a strong  argument 
in  favor  of  such  new  sources;  1 will  state  a few 
facts. 

The  state  of  Virginia  contains  64  000  square  miles, 
and  had  in  1840  1.239.797  inhabitants,  being  less 
than  19  to  the  square  mile;  gross  products  according 
to  Professor  Tucker  $76,769  053 

New  York  contains  46,000  square  miles,  had  in 
1840  2.498  917  inhabitants;  products  in  the  same  year 
$193,806,433;  add  the  product  of  navigation  as  dis- 
tinct Irom  commerce,  which  is  omitted,  on  650,000 
tons  shipping  $20,000,000;  making  in  the  aggregate 

$213,000,000 

In  179n,  by  the  first  census,  Virginia  had  12  per- 
sons to  the  square,  mile,  and  New  York  7.];  now  Vir- 
ginia contains  19,  and  New  Yotk  53  to  the  square 
mile. 

In  1820  Virginia  had  a population  of  1,065,379;  in 
1830  1,211.405;  in  1840  1.239.797.  New  Yotk  in 
1820  1,372,812;  in  1830  1 918,608;  in  1840  2,428,921. 

In  1850  New  York  will  probably  contain  nearly 
3,01)0.000  and  Virginia  say  1 260,000— these  facts, 
one  would  suppose  were  sufficient  to  induce  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia  to  introduce  new  branches  ol  indus 
try.  and  to  establish  the  modern  internal  improve- 
ments for  transportation,  that  the  rich  resources  of 
the  stale  may  be  developed.  The  condition  of  the 
two  Carolinas  are  much  the  same  as  Virginia.  The 
population  of  North  and  South  Carolina  in  1830 
1,319  172;  in  1840  1,347,817 — increase  2±  percent, 
in  ten  years,  (principally  in  North  Carolina.) 

Even  in  Great  Britain  the  increase  in  the  same 
lime  was  11  percent.  In  Massachusetts,  although 
there  wete  81]  to  the  square  mile  in  1830,  against. 
17  in  the  Carolinas,  there  was  an  increase  of  21  per 
cent,  from  1830  to  1840.  The  aggregate  products 
of  the  two  Carolinas  in  1840  was  $59,595,734,  with 
a population  of  1,347  817.  The  products  of  Massa- 
chusetts with  a population  of  less  than  800,000  peo- 
ple, amounted  at  the  same  time  to  $100,000,000,  and 
now  the  products  of  labor  and  capita)  are  more  than 
$120.000, 0H0. 

1 haie  introduced  these  statements  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  fairly  the  true  condition  of  some  of 
the  old  stales,  and  to  awaken  the  public  intnd  in 
those  states  to  the  importance  of  bringing  out  the 
productive  labor,  by  introducing  new  branches  of 
business,  in  order  that  the  industrial  classes  tnay  be 
profitably  employed,  and  to  show  that  the  three 
states  named,  have  as  great  a stake  in  protecting  the 
labor  of  the  country  as  any  other  in  the  Union  — 
They  have  now  but  little  else  than  soil  and  physical 
power  remaining.  You  possess  but  a small  amount 
of  productive  power,  in  the  form  of  railroads  and 
labor  saving  machines.  You  have  a deep  interest  in 
common  with  all  the  states  in  upholding  the  lab  n- 
of  the  country.  You  seem  to  be  satisfied  that  the 
time  has  come  when  something  should  be  done  to 
improve  the  condition  of  your  people.  The  people 
ol  Virginia  with  South  and  North  Carolina  [parti 
cul.irly  the  two  former  stales]  h ave  pursued  a poli- 
cy that  has  brought  them, so  laras  popula-.ion  is  con- 
cerned, to  a stationary  condition;  and  from  present 
indications  1 should  not  be  surprised  to  see  Eastern 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  with  a less  number  of 
people  in  1850,  than  they  contained  1S40. 

If  you  propose  now  to  enter  upon  those  pursuits 
that  are  certain  in  their  operations  to  give  employ- 
ment, and  that  of  a profitable  kind,  to  your  people, 
and  to  create  a market  at  home  for  your  agricultu- 
ral products — what  object  can  there  be  in  transfer- 
ring our  workshops  to  Great  Britain?  The  south  and 
west  have  every  motive  to  give  efficient  protection 
to  the  labor  of  the  whole  Union:  First,  because  those 
employed  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  arts 
are  the  best  customers  lor  your  agricultural  pro 
ducts;  and  secondly,  because  you  desire  to  engage  in 
those  departments  of  labor  yourselves:  1 say,  then, 
look  well  to  this  project  now  under  consideration  at 
Washington,  to  change  our  whole  revenue  system. — 
There  is  one  principle  upon  which  every  govern- 
ment, and  every  commercial  community  with  which 
I am  acqumled  agree  throughout  the  world;  and  that 
is,  to  establish  specific  duties,  or  a valuation  of  their 
own.  Mr.  Walker  has  reversed  this  decision,  and 
recommends  ad  valorem  duties  on  an  alleged  valua- 
tion abroad.  I deem  this  feature  in  the  bill  a viola- 
tion of  sound  principle,  and  such  as  must  be  con- 
demned by  men  of  all  parties  whose  experience  and 
knowledge  are  of  value.  It  is  no  other  in  practice, 
than  to  drive  from  c*ir  foreign  trade  a large  number 
of  honest  importing  merchants,  and  to  place  then 
business  in  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  foreigners. — 
i'lme  may  reveal  the  truth  of  this  prediction. 

The  president  and  his  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  6taled  that  the  operations  of  the  present  tai  id 


law  oppressed  the  poor.  I confess  this  assertion  sur- 
pricr  ! me,  coming  from  high  functionaries  of  the 
government,  who  have  the  means  of  obtaining  cor- 
rect information.  I assume  the  responsibility  of 
stating,  that  a laboring  man  may  be,  and  is,  clothed 
with  American  manufactures  from  the  crown  of  his 
head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  and  that  he  is  as  cheaply 
clothed  as  a laboring  man  in  Great  Britain,  or  any 
other  part  of  Europe,  who  wears  the  sa  ie  comfor- 
table earmeuts;  and  that  the  revenue  is  raised  prin- 
cipally from  articles  consumed  by  tho-o  classes  of 
society  who  are  in  easy  pecuniary  circumstances. — ■ 
I beg  to  refer  Mr.  Walker  to  the  reports  from  the 
customs,  and  ask  the  favor  of  him  to  present  them 
to  the  president,  and  he  will  there  find  the 
only  article  on  which  the  poor  man  is  taxed  to  any 
extent,  is  sugar,  and  that  cannot  be  deemed  very 
onerous  when  he  obtains  bis  lea  and  colfi-e  free  of 
duty,  and  with  a favorable  prospect,  if  the  present 
duly  be  maintained,  of  very  soon  being  supplied  (roin 
our  own  soil  with  sugar,  at  a price  much  below  that 
now  paid  It  is  an  error  of  llie  president  and  sec- 
retary to  put  forth  a statement  that  the  tariff  of  1842 
oppresses  the  poor  man — when  the  principal  pai  l of 
the  revenue  is  derived  rather  from  'lie  luxuries,  than 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

When  we  hear  from  high  sources  of  transferring 
our  workshops  to  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  1 should  be  glad  to  know  if  it  be  proposed  to 
transfer  our  intelligent  working  men  with  them,  and 
whether  a farmer  in  Ohio  can  be  made  to  believe 
that  these  men  will  eat  more  of  bis  beef  and  pork  in 
Old  than  in  New  England.  This  is  a strange  doc- 
trine, and  sounds  to  me  quite  anti-American,  and  are 
just  such  sentiments  as  were  uttered  by  the  old  lo- 
ries previous  to  the  revolutionary  war. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  1 shall  allude  in 
the  report  of  the  lion,  secretary.  He  says  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  lower  now,  than  previous  to  the 
tariff  of  1842.  If  he  means  the  wages  of  labor  in 
the  manufacturing  portions  of  the  country,  I will 
state  a fact  which,  I think,  completely  illustrates  the 
incorrectness  of  his  assertion. 

In  the  stale  of  Massachusetts,  the  institutions  for 
savings  are  obliged  by  law  to  make  returns  to  the  le- 
gislature. In  the  annual  returns  just  published,  I 
find  the  following: 


SAVINGS  BANKS  W MASSACHUSETTS. 


Number  of 
depositors. 

Amount 

deposited. 

. 

Increase 
in  de- 
posi- 
tors. 

Increase  in 
amount 
deposited. 

1841 

1842 

39.'J32 
41,102 
54  255 

$6,4S5  424  82 
6.675.87S  05 

1 ,270 

$190,453  23 

1815 

9 214,934  07 

13.154 

2 539.076  02 

Being  an  increase  from  1841  to  1842  of  atiout  3 
per  cent,  on  depositors,  and  about  3j  per  cent,  on 
amount  deposited,  and  an  increase  from  1842  to 
1845  of  about  32  per  cent,  on  depositors,  or  nearly 
11  percent,  per  annum,  and  about  38  percent,  on 
amount  deposited,  or  nearly  13  percent,  per  annum. 

I shall  make  no  comments  upon  this  extraordina- 
ry exhibition  of  the  increase  of  depositors  and  de- 
posites.  further  than  to  state  that  all  the  world 
know  for  whom  those  admirable  institutions  were 
established  and  by  whom  they  are  used. 

I w ill  not  trouble  von  with  more  facts, arguments, 
or  illustrations  upon  this  great  question,  national  in 
its  chracter,  ami  as  broad  as  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
and  one  that  reaches  the  condition  of  every  indivi- 
dual in  it. 

1 have  personally  no  more  interest  than  any  other 
citizen.  If  the  government  adopt  a course  of  mea- 
sures that  prostrates  the  laborof  the  country,  I shall 
in  common  with  every  other  citizen  feel  its  effects. 
We,  are,  1 hold,  one  great  family  and  indissolubly 
linked  together,  arid  the  chain  cannot  be  touched 
without  the  vibration  being  felt  at  eiltier  extremity. 

1 entertain  and  cherish  a strong  American  feeling; 
although  born  and  bred  in  Massachusetts,  1 have  a 
leeling  of  pride  in  the  honor  and  character  of  every 
stale  in  our  Union.  I desire  to  see  our  whole  popu- 
lation go  onward  and  upward  in  a course  of  prospe- 
rity and  happiness.  My  affections  for  this  country 
are  not  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  and  whether 

I find  myself  in  Maine  or  in  Georgia,  still  I am  an 
American  citizen,  protecte  I by  the  same  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
happy  countries  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone. — 
With  :.  1 1 our  party  slrilesand  bickerings  the  country 
goes  on  prospering,  and  1.  trust,  to  prosper.  I have 
only  to  ask  of  those  wTlo  are  now  the  actors  on  our 
great  political  stage  not  to  experiment  upon  the 
prosperity  and  destinies  of  a happy  and  contented 
people.  With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect  ami 
regard,  1 remain,  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  ABBOT/’  LAWRENCE. 

I'o  the  hori.  William  C.  Rives,  Castle  hilt,  Atbs- 

marie  county,  Virginia. 
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POSTSCRIPT. — The  Hibernia  steamer,  with  Liver- 
pool dates  to  t he 4tli  inst.  reached  Halifax  on  Tuesday. 
By  a chain  of  expresses  extending  upwards  of  a thousand 
miles,  the  intelligence  brought  by  her  has  been  hurried, 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  Sun,  and  reached  us  just  in  time 
to  be  crowded  into  this  number. 

The  packet  ship  Patrick  Henry,  which  sailed  from  N. 
York  the  same  hour  with  the  express  pilot  boat  R imer, 
reached  Liverpool  in  21  days.  The  St.  Nicholas  packet 
ship  which  also  'eft  at  the  same  time  for  Havre,  reached 
tha1  port  in  21  days.  No  intelligence  of  the  Romer. — 
The  Hibernia  steamer,  reached  Liverpool  on  the  11th 
ult. . in  13  days. 

SrR  Robert  Peel’s  grand  project,  for  modifying  ihe 
corn  laws  and  providing  finances,  having  been  debated 
in  the  house  of  commons  for  three  weeks — “affording 
food  for  twelve  nights’  incessant  oratory” — was  so  far 
brought  to  a close  on  Saturday  nilht,  23th  February,  ns 
to  arrive  at  a division  on  a point  which  was  c msidered 
a test.  The  majority  for  the  minister  was  971  The 
house  by  this  vote  has  only  pledged  itself  to  go  into  com- 
mittee: “All  the  multifarious  parts  of  the  scheme,  have 

yet  to  be  discussed,  and  affirmed  or  rejected  before  it 
reaches  the  house  of  lords;  tnere,  ihe  same  time-con- 
suming process  is  to  be  repeated,  and  probably  the  spring 
may  be  far  advanced,  or  we  have  got  into  the  summer 
solstice,  ere  the  legislative  adjudication  be  complete. — ■ 
What  a prospect  in  the  interim  for  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try— for  that  trade  which,  irrespective  of  consequences, 
must  still  go  on,  however  deranged,  as  its  -stoppage,  like 
that  ol  the  functions  of  the  animal  body,  would  involve 
the  very  extinction  of  vitality  itself!'’ 

Alluding  to  the  debate,  the  London  paper  says:  “The 
eye  of  the  hawk  never  followed  its  prey  with  greater 
intensity  than  the  public,  out  of  doors,  have  turned 
to  these  debates  in  parliament  Not  that  the  speeches 
themselves  were  cared  for;  they  literally  became  a bore. 
But  day  after  day  the  people  looked  for  the  result  down 
the  endless  columns  of  the  daily  prints  in  vain,  until  the 
interest  deepened  into  anxiety,  followed,  as  the  dreary 
monotony  of  words  proceeded,  by  absolute  despair. — 
Nor  was  this  despair  unnatural  when  it  is  considered 
how  mighty  are  the  interests  now  trembling  in  the  ba- 
lance—how  great  has  been  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
talk — and  how  far  the  result  is  from  being  yet  consum- 
mated. Every  merchant,  every  tradesman,  everyone  in 
business,  in  short,  experiences  the  painful,  in  some  in 
stances,  the  ruinous  results,  of  litis  stale  of  transition. 
Parliament  lias  been  sitting  more  than  a month,  and 
nothing  has  been  done — absolutely  nothing,  for  we  are 
as  yet  only  entering  on  the  threshold  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  debate  which  closed  on  Saturday  is  the  first 
skirmish— the  precusor  of  the  general  engagement.’’ 

Tile  question  whether  the  corn  laws  should  be  forth 
with  repealed,  or  the  final  repeal  postponed  for  three 
years,  according  to  Mr.  Peel’s  project,  was  one  of  great 
embarrrassment.  Mr.  Peel  had  concluded  to  leave  the 
decision  of  this  point  to  parliament,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  he  would  cheerfully  carry  out  their  decision 
whatever  it  might  be.  Mr.  Villiers  made. the  motion  for 
immediate  repeal,  and  the  question  was  pending  when 
the  steamer  left.  The  decision  was  expected  to  be  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Peel’s  original  proposition. 

“The  fate  of  the  measure  in  the  lords  is  pregnant  with 
consequences  of  the  highest  the  most  commanding  inte- 
rest. The  measure  is  safe  in  the  commons — that  is 
undeniable;  is  it  so  in  the  lords?  Will  the  peers,  with 
a majority  in  the  commons  of  97,  and  in  the  present 
state  of  excited  public  feeiing,  throw  out  the  measure, 
and  thus  force  on  a dissolution  of  parliament?  Our  firm 
belief  is,  that  the  peers  will  pass  the  bill;  and  in  this 
opinion  we  are  strengthened  by  the  private  testimony  of 
several  influential  members  of  parliament,  with  whose 
views  we  have  been  favored.  A dissolution  of  parlia- 
ment at  the  present  time  would  be  an  astounding  na- 
tional calamity.  Matters  in  Ireland  look  serious,  and 
every  day  is  making  them  worse.  D.ssase  is  already 
doing  the  work  of  death;  and  if  Sir  Robert  Peei’s  fright- 
ful anticipations  of  the  future  prove  correct,  that  unhap- 
py country  is  destined  to  become  a huge  charnel-house. 
No  serious  evil  can  affect  Ireland  without  being  ielt  in 
England.” 

The  people  of  England  and  Ireland  have  actually 
made  the  discovery  at  last,  that  Indian  corn  can  be 
made  into  eatable  bread,  and  appear  to  enjoy  it  accord- 
ingly— quite  a sensation  is  produced. 

“Business generally  is  dull.  The  money  market,  from 
the  various  causes  at  which  we  have  glanced  elsewhere, 
is  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state.  With  fifteen  millions 
of  money  locked  up,  waiting  the  adjudication  ot  ihe 
committees  of  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  various 
railroad  projects  before  them,  it  could  hardly  t;e  other- 
wise. But  as  the  compromises  get  their  acts,  the  money 
will  find  its  way  into  circulation.  The  evil,  however 
pressing,  is  only  temporary,  and  we  must  even  be  con- 
tent to  bear  patiently  what  we  cannot  avoid.  The  sweets 
are  hereafter  to  be  tasted.” 

The  intelligence  of  the  rejection  of  the  offer  to  arbi 
trate  the  Oregon  question  occasioned  a stir  in  the  cotton 
mat  ket,  and  prices  advanced  gd.  The  article  had  been 
dull  and  declining  for  a fortnight  before  that  news  ar- 
rived out. 

The  same  cause  occasioned  a depression  in  the  money 
market.  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  by  the  Patrick 
Henry,  consols  fell  front  9t>i  to  95|.  " This  result  is  not 

to  be  wondered  r.t,  when  the  extreme  conduct  of  the 
United  States  executive  on  the  Oregon  question  is  consi- 
dered, and  in  all  commercial  circles  it  formed  the  theme 
of  anxious  conversation  to-day.’’ 


c‘The  Oregon  Question.  The  scarcity  of  money  has 
been  making  itself  felt  in  the  cotton  market.  During 
the  last  fortnight  the  market  lias  been  dull,  with  receding 
prices,  and  matters  would  have  remained  in  tilts  lethar 
gic  state  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival,  on  Monday,  of 
the  Patrick  Henry,  which  sailed  on  t he  Gt h,  and  which 
has  brought  the  president’s message  to  congress,  and  the 
correspondence  between  the  British  and  American  mi- 
nisters relative  to  Oregon.  The  turn  which  this  vexed 
question  has  taken  lias  excited  surprise;  for  it  was  hoped 
that  the  commercial  measures  of  the  present  government 
would  have  facilitated  the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  on 
terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  'File  cotton  market 
advanced  on  some  descriptions  an  eighth  when  the  bel- 
ligerent purport  of  the  advices  by  the  packer  transpired. 
The  peremptory  refusal  of  the  American  government  to 
submit  the  question  to  arbitration,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  thereby  recognise  the  rights  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  a portion  of  Oregon,  is  regarded  as  puerile,  not 
to  say  insulting.  These  rights  have  been  long  acknow- 
ledged bv  treaty  between  the  patties,  and  it  is  hold  as 
being  too  hits  in  the  day  to  erase  a bond  which  prece- 
ding negotiators,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  have  com- 
bined to  respect.  The  friends  of  peace  mourn  that  the 
arbitration— the  most  satisfactory  mode  of  settling  ami- 
cably a controverted  claim— diould  have  been  so  un- 
ceremoniously rejected,  and  its  effect  upon  the  cotton 
market  has  been,  as  we  have  stated,  to  make  it  more  de- 
cidedly firm.” 

Preparations  for  War.  Whether  or  not  we  are  to 
have  war,  great  preparations  are  Lei n g made  for  it.  The 
army  is  to  be  increased  10,000  men,  the  militia  are  to  be 
in  readiness  for  immediate  training;  the  ordnance  corps 
are  to  receive  an  accession  of  1,500  men;  the  royal  ma- 
ntles 2500  men;  and  the  land  regiments  of  ihe  line  6000. 
The  increase  of  the  navy  will  be  about  1000  men. — 
London  Times,  ithinsl. 

Ireland.  Of  all  the  intelligence  brought  by  the  Hi- 
bernia, that  of  the  ascertained  condition  of  Ireland  in 
regard  to  food,  should,  for  the  present,  interest  us  most, 
for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity.  Four  millions  of  our 
fellow  beings,  by  a dispensation  of  Providence,  have  been 
deprived  of  more  than  half  of  their  usual  scant  supply  of 
the  material  upon  which  they  depend  for  subsistauce. — 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  announcement  in  parliament,  places 
the  fact  -beyond  doubt,  that  of  the  potatoes  saved  tor  food, 
more  than  half  has  become  rotten,  and  an  awful  famine 
and  disease  can  only  be  averted  by  spirited  and  timely 
supplies  from  other  countries.  The  government  is  se- 
riou-ly  alarmed,  for  fear  of  a lack  of  sufficient  potatoes 
to  plant  the  new  crop  with.  Official  reports  show  that 
“many  families  have  not  had  a potato  for  a month  past,” 
and  there  is  yet  live  months  to  come  before  another  crop 
can  be  made! 

France.  Interesting  debates  had  taken  place  in  the 
chambers,  in  relation  to  “the  balance  of  power,”  as  afi 
feeling  the  United  States.  President  Polk’s  message  was 
blamed  as  uncivil  as  well  as  impolitic,  in  relation  to 
France.  Feelings  of  cordiality  are  alienated  by  it,  and  a 
future  course  of  coolness  in  relation  to  the  United  States 
is  predicted.  M.  Guizot,  in  his  speech,  “denied  that  he 
had  interfered  in  the  matter  to  oblige  England.  His  inter- 
ference first  commenced  on  the  invitation  of  Texas  her- 
self, when  Mr.  Ashbel  Smith,  Iter  agent  in  Paris,  begged 
him  to  resist  annexation.  Ail  that  he  had  done  he  would 
unhesitatingly  do  again.  His  conduct  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  independence  towards  the  United  States 
which  France  intended  for  the  future  to  pursue.” 

'Fite  course  pursued  by  the  ministry  in  relation  to  the 
United  States,  Texas,  &c.,  was  approved  by  a majority 
of  91. 

“The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Allen  about  the  non-inter- 
ference of  European  governments  on  the  American  con- 
tinent have  attracted  very  little  attention  here.  One 
newspaper,  Le  Siecle,  points  to  them  as  the  indignant 
answer  of  the  American  legislature  to  M.  Guizot’s 
speeches  declaratory  of  his  determination  on  the  part  of 
France,  to  interfere  as  often  and  in  such  manner  as  he 
might  see  fit  in  American  affairs.  It  is  certain  the  re- 
solutions will  not  have  the  slightest  effect  on  the  French 
government,  it  entirely  repudiates  die  position  that  Eu- 
ropean governments  have  no  right  to  meddle  in  American 
matters,  and  for  its  part  will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to 
exercise  its  influence  in  such  a manner  as  it  may  think 
necessary.” 

Mr.  King,  the  American  minister  at  Paris,  gave  a 
bail  on  the  anniversary  of  Washington’s  birth  day,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  affairs  of  the  season.  “Mrs.  El- 
lis, his  excellency’s  niece,  did  the  honors  of  the  salons 
with  that  unaffected  and  witching  grace  for  which  Ame- 
rican ladies  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over.  Upwards 
of  490  of  the  elite  of  Parisian  society,  as  well  as  all  the 
most  eminent  American  citizents  now  in  Paris,  were 
present.” 

Washington  Irving,  the  United  States  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, has  quilted  Paris  after  several  weeks  stay.  Mr. 
Wlteaton,  the  United  States  minister  at  Prussia,  is  now 
here. 

Algiers.  The  French  army  ‘‘have  been  out  in  all  di- 
rections but  the  right  one,  in  search  'of  Abd  el-Kader; 
and  that  dauntless  hero  had  entered  and  ravaged  seve- 
ral of  the  French  provinces,  from  which  it  had  been  be- 
lieved he  had  been  driven  forever,  and  that  he  had  even 
had  the  audacity  to  advance  within  three  hours’  march 
of  Algiers  itself.  The  sufferings  of  the  French  soldiers 
had  been  very  great  from  fat'gue  and  want  of  food  and 
clothing.  The  greater  part  of  the  cavalry  had  lost  their 
horses,  and  had  suffered  dreadfully.  Such  was  the  mel- 
ancholy state  of  affairs,  that  the  militia  had  to  be  called 
out,  and  even  condemned  soldiers  themselves  had  to  be 
armed  and  sent  into  the  field  ” 


India.  Bombay  dates  to  the  17th  of  January,  furnish 
accounts  of  the  great  battle  which  took  place  between 
the  Sikhs  and  Britisu  forces irt  the  Pnnjaub,  which  com- 
menced the  16,h  December,  and  lasted  lorseveval  days, 
of  which  we  had  an  account  of  the  commencement 
some  weeks  since.  It  was  another  Waterloo  for  the 
British.  Their  loss,  hut  partially  known  as  yet,  already 
counted  3,300  in  killed,  including  a number  ot  officers, 
amongst  them,  Sir  Robert  Sale  and  Gen.  McCaskill. 

The  S:khs’  army,  20,000  cavalry,  150  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  60,000  infantry,  crossed  the  Sutleje,  about  50 
miles  from  Lahore,  on  the  15;h,  and  on  the  18th  encoun- 
tered the  British  under  the  governor  general.  A severe 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  British  took  17  guns.  The 
fight  continued  languidly  from  that  until  the  21st,  when 
the  British  attacked  a strong  entrenchment  at  Feroze- 
shar,  defended  by  100  pieces  of  cannon  and  60,000 
men.  The  battle  las'ed  two  days.  The  Sikhs  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  is  estimated  at  from  25,000  to  30,- 
900, — their  camp  and  artillery  and  materiel  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  .remains  of  their  army 
were  dispersed. 

Business  circles.  The  spring;  trade  now  occupies 
every  business  man,in  Baltimore,  both  hands.  The 
principal  streets,  and  especially  Baltimore  street,  is 
jammed  from  end  to  end,  with  packages  of  all  imagi- 
nable kinds.  The  thoroughfares  are  crowded  with  ve- 
hicles. The  hotels  are  all  life.  Everything  is  in  the 
midst  of  hustle.  Dash  on, — quick. 

The  first  steamboat  of  the  season  on  the  lakes,  the 
United  Stales,  was  advertised  to  leave  Buffalo  on  the 
18th  inst.  She  was  injured  by  the  freshet  of  the  16th, 
and  will  be  delayed  probably. 

The  North  river  is  open  to  Poughkeepsie. 

No  less  than  thirty-three  foreign  vessels  arrived  at  N. 
York  on  Wednesday  last,  nearly  all  came  up  the  bay  at 
one  time.  During  last  week  there  were  209  arrivals  at 
New  York,  of  which  81  were  foreign. 

The  duties  collected  at  New  York,  last  week,  amounted 
to  about  §>800,090!! 

Exports  to  London.  The  ship  Roseoe,  Capt.  Ricker, 
cleared  from  Baltimore  on  the  14th,  by  George  H.  New- 
man w ith  the  follow  ing  cargo,  viz:  flour,  5,100  bbls;  beef, 
491  tierces;  pork,  56  tierces  247  bbls.;  oil  cake;  38  tier- 
ces 720  bbls.;  quercitron  bark,  116  bags;  sassafras  root, 
2 tons;  green  salted  hides,  35  bundles. 

U.  S.  deposits,  on  the  1st  inst.,  in  the  various  banks, 
&c.,  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  treasury,  amounted  to 
$8,662, 560. 

Bank  items.  The  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  according 
to  their  reports  to  the  legislature,  show  a proportion  of 
1 dollar  in  specie  to  7 74  100  of  deposites  and  circula- 
tion, attd  1 dollar  of  total  cash  assets  to  2 75  100  of  to- 
tal cash  liabilities,  showing  rather  a greater  expansion 
than  the  New  York  banks,  according  to  the  late  re- 
turns. 

The  New  Hampshire  election,  took  place  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  result  seems  to  have  astounded  the  “de- 
rnoerts,”  and  surprised  the  victors  themselves.  It  was 
a violent  struggle.  More  votes  were  taken  than  ever 
was  taken  in  the  state  before.  The  returns  are  not  yet 
complete,  but  sufficient  (o  ascertain,  that  the  loco  can- 
didats  for  governor  and  for  congress  will  fall  nearly  two 
thousand  votes  short  of  their  allied  opponents.  Of  the 
twelve  senators,  the  locos  elect  three,  the  whigs  three, 
probably  four, 'and  no  choice  in  the  remaining  district, 
which  of  course  will  be  filled  by  the  house.  So  far  as 
ascertained,  the  locos  have  elected  109,  the  whigs  115, 
and  independents  25,  to  the  house.  The  districts  to 
hear  from  will  not  materially  change  those  proportions. 
The  majority  on  joint  ballot  will  be  about  25  against  the 
party  ilia;  has  heretofore  ruled  the  Granite  stale.  Besides 
a governor,  a U-  S.  senator  is  to  be  elected  by  joint  balj 
lot. 

Deaths,  during  last  week  by  small  po.t.  at  New  York, 
7;  at  Philadelphia,  10;  and  at  Baltimore.  3 
Deaths  in  the  city  of  New  York  during  • h : . si  year.  — 
The  whole  number  ot  deaths  in  tie  1 
during  the  past  year,  was  10,983,  ol  — 

white  males  5,554;  white  females  a ■’  ■[, 

261;  black  females  276.  There  wet  - . •••  ••••  is  of 

persons  over  a hundred  years  of  age  Tne  meiease  of 
deaths  in  1845  over  those  of  1844,  is  2,023. 

— At  Baltimore,  75.  of  which  21  were  under  one  year, 
21  were  free  colored,  1 slave;  16  died  of  consumption;  7 
of  measles. 

— At  St  Louis,  during  the  week  ending  the  2d  inst., 
23  deaths  occurred — all  whites,  7 of  which  were  under 
one  year. 

A revolutionary  soldier.— Mr.  Azariah  Fuller,  a 
native  of  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  who  entered  the  army  at  the 
age  of  16,  was  recognized  by  the  enquiry  of  the  wife  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  “what  had  induced  him  so 
young  to  enter  the  army?”  replied  promptly,  “Nothing 
but  the  love  of  my  country,”  served  throughout  the 
war  in  Bradlord’s  company,  left  the  country  he  so  loved 
at  the  age  of  8”,  independent  and  prosperous.  He  died 
at  Plingliam,  Mass.,  on  the  13th  February,  1846. 

Factories  in  Virginia.— A correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Atlas,  states  that  two  young  and  enterprising  men 
have  bought  the  Falls  ol  the  Potomac  for  $110,000,  with 
the  view  of  making  a “Lowell  in  Virginia.”  These  falls 
are  in  Fairfax  co.,  fifteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  are  capable  of  furnishing  water  to  an  inde- 
finite extent. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAR,  OR  PEACE? 

IP  WAR  , — A KE  WE  READY? 

Under  a serious  impression  that  ihe  situation  of  affairs 
renders  a consideration  of  these  questions  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  we  have  kept 
repeating  them  ever  since  it  was  announced  by  the  of 
ficial  organ  at  Washington,  that  the  president  had  de- 
termined to  insist  upon  our  having  “all  of  Oregon,  or 

NONE.” 

We  became  the  more  anxious  in  those  enquiries,  when 
the  president  in  his  annual  message  to  congress,  an- 
nounced to  them  that  “ail  attempt  at  compromise’’ 
(with  Great  Br'tain)  “having  failed,’’ — lie  now  recom- 
mended that  the  joint  occupancy  of  the  territory  be  ter- 
minated as  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  under  existing  ob- 
ligations, and  that  in  the  mean  time  preparations  be 
made  for  occupying  the  territory  at  the  termination  of 
the  year’s  notice.'  “ At  the  end  of  that  year’s  notice,” 
the  message  says,  “we  shall  have  reached  a period  when 
“the  national  rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned, 
“or  firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  abandoned 
“without  a sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  interest, 
"is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt.” 

How,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  those  “national 
rights,”  above  referred  to.  are  bounded,  as  to  Oregon, 
the  message  leaves  no  doubt  about.  The  paragraph 
which  follows  the  above,  says: 

“Oregon  is  a part  of  the  North  American  continent  to 
which  ii  is  confidently  affirmed,  the  title  of  the  United 
States  is  the 'best  now  in  existence.”  * * * “The 

British  proposition  of  compromise,”  (the  Columbia  river, 
&c.,)  ‘ can  never  for  a moment  be  entertained  by  the 
United  States,  without  an  abandonment  of  their  just  and 
clear  territorial  rights,  their  own  self-respect,  and  the  na- 
tional honor.” 

Noticing  the  tenor  of  the  message,  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  register  in  which  it  was  published,  we  observ 
ed  “on  the  Oregon  question  our  worst  anticipations 
have  been  realized.  Negotiation  is  abandoned.  Com- 
promises have  failed.  Arbitiation  is  not  even  alluded  to, 
and  would  not  be  acceded  to  if  proposed.  The  last 
hope,  indeed  our  only  hope,  procrastination,  is  limited  at 
furthest,  in  the  president’s  recommendation,  to  the  twelve 
months  which  he  considers  the  treaty  of  mutual  occu- 
pancy binds  the  parties  to  observe.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  period,  at  furthest,  England  must  back  out  of 
Oregon,  or  fight  for  it.’’ 

Such  was  the  import  ol  the  president's  annual  mes- 
sage, according  to  our  reading.  Being  firmly  persuaded 
that  if  these  recommendations  should  bo  adopted  by 
congress,  and  the  attempt  made  forcibly  to  eject  the 
British  from  that  part  of  the  Oregon  territory  which  they 
had  so  long  asserted  their  rights  to,  had  for  so  many 
years  partially  occupii  d,  and  had  with  such  unanimity 
recently  and  officially  announced  their  determination  to 
“defend,’’  and  accompanied  the  declaration  too,  with 
the  votes  of  large  appropriations  for  their  army  and  na- 
vy, and  which  appropriations  they  had  gone  on  to  ex- 
pend,— believing,  we  say,  that  they  were  serious  in  mak- 
ing these  declarations,  and  believing  further,  that  no 
British  minister  would  dare  M propose  to  a British  par- 
liament an  abandonment  of  their  claim,  thus  asserted, 
any  more  than  an  American  statesman  would  dare  to 
propose  an  abandonment  of  the  portion  of  Oregon  which 
our  countrymen  have  occupied,— believing  this  in  all 
sincerity,  we  could  not  but  apprehend  that  if  congress 
curried  out  the  president’s  recommendations,  a war 
would  be  inevitable,  and  our  anxiety  was,  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  better  prepared,— nor  preparing  for  it. 

We  deemed  it  a duty  to  conlinueincessamly  to  press  the 
enquiry,  “are  we  reauy,”  because  we  had  once  witnessed 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  commencing  a war  part- 
ly unprepared,  and  were  anxious  that  such  another  se- 
ries of  disasters  and  difficulties  should  be  averted  by 
timely  precaution  and  by  due  preparations.  11  another 
contest  was  so  near  at  hand,  we  well  knew  that  no  time 
should  be  lost,  our  adversary  being  already  fully  armed. 
IV e had  no  faith  in  their  wuiting  until  we  should  prepare 
for  their  onset. 

Such  remained  to  be  our  i opressions  of  the  posture 
of  affairs,  until  the  developments  ot  the  last  two  or  three 
weeks  in  congress,  led  us  to  the  conviction,  (and  under 
that  impression  we  sent  our  last  number  to  press,  as 
those  who  read  its  ieuli  ig  artie'e  must  have  perceived.) 
that  the  danger  of  a war  between  the  17.  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  account  of  Oregon  hndnearhj  blown  over,  and 
that  in  a very  short  lime  that  dispute  would  be  amicably 
settled. 

This  opinion  was  not  predicated  upon  any  indica- 
tion of  a change  in  the  views  of  the  president  for  no- 
thing official,  indicating  such  a change,  had  appeared. 
It  was  predicaten  upon  what  had  been  said  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  by  those  who,  we  believed,  hail  an 
opportunity  of  knowing,  and  upon  what  had  been  done, 
or  rather,  upon  what  had  been  left  undone,  by  congress. 
In  other  words,  we  supposed  it  to  have  been  now  suf- 
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ficientiy  ascertained,  that  congress  were  not  disposed  to 
carry  out  the  president’s  recommendations  in  any  such 
way  as  in  their  judgment  would  endanger  the  peace  of 
the  two  countries;  that  a majority  in  that  bodv  were  not 
disposed  to  insist  upon'  our  having  “all  of  Oregon,  or 
none,’’  nor  to  attempt  an  exclusive  occupation  to  the  51° 
40’,  and  that,  so  far  from  considering  negotiation  as 
hopeless,  they  appeared  disposed  distinctly  to  indicate 
that  n-gotiution  ought  to  be  resumed,  with  a view  to  an 
equitable  and  amicable  compromise  of  the  dispute. 

This  difference  of  opinion  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislative  departments  of  our  government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  policy  of  the  country  in  its  foreign  relations, 
involving  in  ail  probability  the  question  of  war  or 
peace,  as  we  stated  last  week,  presents  a new’  and  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  case  under  our  republican  sys- 
tem. 

Upon  the  president  the  constitution  ha3  devolved  the 
duty  and  responsibility  of  originating  and  conducting 
negotiations,  and  it  enjoins  upon  him  from  time  to  time 
to  make  such  recommendations  to  congress  as  the  pub- 
lic welfare  may  require.  He  proceeds  accordingly  to 
negotiate, — ascertains  that  satisfactory  terms  cannot  be 
obtained, — apprises  congress  of  that  fact,  and  asks  them 
for  such  enactments  as  will  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
views  and  enforce  what  he  considers  the  “clear  and  indis- 
putable’’ title  of  the  United  Stute9  to  the  whole  premises 
in  dispute. 

Congress,  instead  of  agreeing  with  the  president,  and 
promptly  enacting  laws  according  to  hi?  recommenda- 
tions— certainly  hesitate — and  appear  disposed  to  under- 
take to  “ recommend ” in  their  turn. 

Which  department  of  the  government,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  to  yield — is  the  question  now  at  is- 
sue. 

There  has  been  a sensible  reaction,  during  the  week. 
Indications  of  war  are  supposed  to  he  again  discerni- 
ble. The  president  of  the  United  States  cannot,  it  is 
true,  as  the  “Union”  says,  “declare  war.”  That  power 
is  reserved  to  congress  by  the  constitution.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  the  president  has  it  in  his  power  almost  at 
pleasure,  to  place  the  country  in  such  a position  as  to 
make  war  inevitable.  And  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
congress  to  compel  the  president  to  resume  or  originate 
negotiation.  They  can  neither  oblige  him  to  enter  into 
a treaty  nor  to  make  a peace. 

A call  was  made  by  the  senate  upon  the  president  on 
the  17th  instant,  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dayton,  enquir- 
ing whether,  in  his  judgment  the  condition  of  our  fo- 
reign relations  was  such  at  present,  as  to  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  increase  the  army  and  navy? 

Under  the  circumstances  in  which  this  enquiry  of  the 
senate  found  the  president,  it  was  hardly  possible  for 
him  to  answer  otherwise  than  in  the  affirmative,  having 
a regard  to  consistency  with  the  recommendations  in 
hts  annual  message. 

His  message  in  reply,  was  communicated  to  the  sen- 
ate on  the  2 Jth,  arid  will  be  found  in  this  number — as 
also  under  the  congressional  head,  the  substance  of  re- 
marks made  by  senators  upon  the  reading  of  the  mes- 
sage. The  subject  has  occasioned  debates  in  both 
houses  every  day  since  this  message  was  delivered,  and 
it  is  constantly  recurred  to,  great  anxiety  being  express- 
ed on  one  hand  to  ascertain  what  the  president  has  re- 
commended;— and  on  the  part  of  chairmen  of  certain 
committees  on  the  other  port  to  conceal  what  he  has  re- 
commended. 

That  the  president  would  be  willing  to  comprormse 
the  dispute,  by  taking  any  thing  less  of  Oregon  than  to 
the  54°  40'  certainly  (“according  to  our  reading,”  again) 
cannot  be  deduced  from  anything  in  Lis  message  of 
Tuesday  last,  any  more  than  in  his  annual  message. 

One  thing  is  very  obvious  from  this  message,  as  well 
as  from  the  daily  publications  in  the  official  organ, — and 
that  is,  that  the  president  is  exceedingly  anxious  that 
congress  should  commit  themselves  and  the  country  to 
the  course  recommended  in  the  annual  message.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  presume  that  lie  desires  them  so  to 
commit  themselves  in  order  that  they  may  share  with 
him  in  any  responsibility  for  a deviation  from  that  course 
— if  a deviation  be  ultimately  found  expedient.  He 
would  hardly  continue  to  urge  upon  congress  to  pass 
■ sucli  laws,  without  intending  to  carry  them  into  effect, 
if  passed. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question.  Jf  such  laws  be 
passed,  and  the  attempt  be  made  to  enforce  them,  is  it 
probable  that  war  will  ensue?  Will  the  British  yield 
“all  of  Oregon,”  under  an  act  of  the  American  congress 
for  excluding  them  from  jurisdiction  and  possession  of 
any  part  of  it?  Will  they  negotiate  under  such  an  act? 
Or  will  they  fight,  rather  than  be  thus  backed  out,  in 
spite  of  their  declarations  that  they  would  defend  what 
they  have  so  long  held,  of  it? 

That  is  one  question, — now  for  serious  consideration. 

Will  congress  yield  to  this  repeated  and  urgent  recom- 
mendation of  President  Polk?  Will  they  incur  such  a 
risk  of  a war  with  Great  Britain  for  the  sake  of  this  dis- 
puted portion  of  Oregon?  Or  will  they  rather  concede  to 
the  British  so  much  of  the  territory  as  has  been  offered 
four  different  times,  and  by  four  different  presidents  of 


the  United  States,  each  of  whom  had  had  the  subject 
i»r  years  and  years  under  consideration,  and  was  wil- 
ling to  compromise  the  dispute  upon? 

That  is  another  question  for  consideration. 

If,  by  adopting  the  president’s  recommendations,  the 
country  should  be  precipitated  into  a war  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  sake  of  this  disputed  territory  beyond  the 
Rocky  mountains, — Is  the  country  in  a suitable  position 
for  defence — or  ready  for  the  conflict? 

Thai  is  another  question,  and  one  which  we  really 
thought  it  was  time  the  country  should  be  considering — 
at  least. 

If  the  country  be  not  in  a state  of  preparation  nor  ma- 
king any  preparation  for  such  a conflict,  and  be  liable  to 
disgraceful  reverses,  until  it  be  placed  in  such  an  ade- 
quate posture  fpr  defence — to  say  nothing  of  a capacity 
for  offensive  measures,  are  the  measures  for  preparation 
recommended  by  the  president,  by  any  means  adequate 
to  mch  an  exigency  as  n war  with  Great  Britain? 

Thai  is  another  question,  and  one  which  congress,  at 
h ast,  ought  to  be  satisfied  about.  Indepd  we  did  sup- 
pose, until  we  read  President  Polk’s  message  of  Tues- 
day last,  that  it  was  a question  which  the  whole  coun- 
try had  a right  to  be  satisfied  about.  The  president  evi- 
dently thinks  not.  In  simplicity  of  heart,  it  was,  that 
we  have  been  enquiring  from  time  to  time  in  relation  to 
the  preparations  for  a war,  [which  the  president  now 
himself  admits  to  be  probable,]  without  for  one  moment 
suspecting  that  we  were  disturbing  state  policy,  by  a re- 
ference to  tlie  topic.  Tlie  presidency  oi  the  United 
Slates  is  a highly  responsible  station,  and  whoever  is 
cal'ed  upon  to  fill  it,  is  entitled  to  a respectful  share  of 
public  confidence  and  forbearance.  We  not  only  en- 
deavor to  pay  that  “tribu  e to  Caesar”  in  all  good  con- 
science, but  we  bt speak  that  others  should  fully  award 
all  that  is  due,  or  that  may  be  due.  We  nave  the 
interest  of  a common  country,  and  the  pride— the  proper 
pride  of  a beloved  country,  to  sustain,  by  duly  sustain- 
ing its  organized  authorities.  It  is  in  full  view  of  these 
obligations,  that  we  are  constrained  to  ask  one  more 
question,  at  this  delicate  juncture: 

Supposing  the  preparations  which  it  appears  from  the 
message  of  the  24th,  the  president  has  suggested,  (what- 
ever they  be)  should  prove  to  be  adequate,  have  they  been 
proposed  in  such  manner  as  to  insure,  nay,  we  will  not 
say  insure  their  adoption,  but  in  such  a manner  as  to 
render  their  adoption  at  all  probable?  Were  they  made 
in  a manner  becoming  such  an  occasion? 

The  idea  of  making  a state  secret,  of  suggestions 
from  the  president  for  preparations  for  war,  or  the  mo- 
tive for  attempting  to  conceal  such  preparations  or  sug- 
gestions, we  are  utterly  at  a loss  to  conceive..  We  must 
endeavor  to  unlearn  what  little  we  had  imagined  was  a 
part  of  political  education  belonging  to  the  republican 
system,  in  order  to  fathom  this,  the  merits  of  a policy  bo 
new  to  us,  and  which  we  had  supposed  was  exploded 
with  what  we  once  had  of  an  arbitrary  government. 

There  are  some  tilings,  we  know,  that  ought  for 
a time  to  be  regarded  and  preserved  as  state  secrets,  but 
it  never  once  entered  our  imagination,  that  a general 
preparation  for  a war,  or  for  defending  the  rights  of  the 
country  by  army  and  navy,  was  legitimately  one  of  those 
kind  of  state  secrets,  or  would  ever  be  so  regarded  un- 
der such  a government  as  ours. 

It  is  with  absolute  amazement,  therefore,  that  we  read 
in  the  president’s  message  of  the  24th,  and  in  tlie  daily 
discussions  which  have  since  taken  place  in  congress, 
that  it  has  so  been,  and  is  so  considered  by  those  now  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  If  any  concealment  seem- 
ed to  us  politic  on  such  an  occasion,  it  should  be,  to  con- 
ceal if  we  could,  how  little  we  were  either  doing  or  pre 
paring  to  do,  towards  preparation,  not  to  conceal  what 
we  were  doing,  or  were  about  to  do.  To  our  mind  there 
seemed  every  Inducement  to  let  the  whole  world  know 
that  something  vvas  proposed  to  be  done,  at  least,  if  war 
should  become  inevitable.  Every  interest  would  be  pro- 
moted by  looming  large  in  that  direction.  Confidence  is 
infused  at  home,  and  respect  obtained  abroad,  by  a 
straight-forward,  open,  and  manly  assertion  of  what  is 
intended  by  the  government  in  such  a case.  Mr.  Peel 
at  once  announced  to  parliament,  on  receiving  President 
Polk’s  inaugural  address,  that  he  intended  to  resist  the 
American  claim  therein  asserted,  by  arms,  and  he  call- 
ed lor  large  appropriations  for  the  army  and  navy  with 
that  view,  specifying  at  the  lime  to  what  extent  he  propos- 
ed to  increase  each , and  parliament  promptly  voted  ap- 
propriations accordingly.  From  that  time  to  this,  that 
government  lias  been  busily  occupied  hurrying  on  those 
preparations. 

And  what  has  been  our  president’s  course? 

That  he  made  the  recommendations  to  congress  which 
he  did  in  his  annual  message,  without  ever  hinting  at  any 
adequate  preparations  ior  a war  which  that  course  was  so 
likely  to  have  to  encounter,  was  an  enigma  to  us  at  least. 
We  believe  it  was  so  to  the  whole  country. 

Up  to  Tuesday  !ast»yve  remained  fully  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  president  had  made  no  recommenda- 
tion to  congress  to  prepare  for  a war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. His  message  ot  that  day,  and  the  disclosures 
which  enquiries  have  smeo  then  reluctantly  obtained 
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from  the  chairmen  of  certain  committees  < f congress 
n<uv  apprise  ns,  that  ihe  president,  instead  of  proposing 
openly  and  distinctly  to  congress,  what,  he  deemed  re~ 
quisile  for  the  occasion,  had,  in  confidence,  through  some 
of  the  chiefs  of  bureaus,  to  the  chairmen  of  certain 
committees,  made  the  suggestions  for  national  defence 
in  view  of  a probable  war  with  Great  Britain. 

These  suggestions,  it  appears,  were  made  months  ago, 
and  yet  the  members  of  the  congress  that  were  to  act 
upon  them,  up  to  this  duy,  have  not  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  what  these  suggestions  were, — and  upon  urgent 
enquiries,  they  are  told  that  t icy  were  made  in  confi- 
dence, and  must  not  on  any  account  be  trusted  out  of 
the  possession  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge.  We 
refer  the  reader  to  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives of  Wednesday,  which  is  but  one  of  the  several  that 
have  occurred  since,  to  the  same  effect. 

If  any  thing  could  be  suggested,  calculated  to  defeat  a 
proposition  for  defensive  measures  in  ease  of  an  impend 
ing  war,  it  strikes  us  that  this  course  would  exactly  be 
that  thing.  If  appropriations  are  ever  to  he  obtained  of 
the  United  States  congress,  or  armies  and  navies  voted 
into  being,  we  are  very  sure  it  will  not  be  through  such 
a process. 

That  the  president  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he 
apprehends  that  a war  would  probably,  or  could  possi- 
bly follow  the  adoption  of  a course  which  he  fins  reenm- 
mended,  is  bound  to  inform  them  distinctly  ol  the  fact, 
and  to  recommend  openly  to  them  at  least.— officially— 
and  responsibly,  for  their  consideration,  such  prepara- 
tions as  the  safety  of  the  country  may  require, — there 
can  be  no  doubt.  That  he  has  adopted  a course  so  dif- 
ferent in  this  case,  is  to  be  deplored. 
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FRANCE. 

Population  statistics — Taking  the  whole  country 
there  are  upon  an  average,  seven  legitimate  children 
for  every  two  marriages.  One  half  of  the  children 
die  before  they  attain  the  age  of  twenty.  Only  one 
third  of  the  population  live  to  be  45,  and  one  fourth 
only  attain  their  55th  year.  About  one  fourth  of 
the  children  born,  die  before  they  complete  their 
first  year. 

Intercourse  between  France  and  England.  During 
the  first  11  months  of  las,t  year  the  following  number 
of  persons  passed  between  these  two  countries  at  the 
undermentioned  Frencli  ports: 

Boulogne,  67.087 

Havre,  17  973 

Calais,  14,815 

Dieppe,  11,495 


111,369 

HOLLAND. 

The  commerce  of  Amsterdam  has  increased  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner.  In  1844,  the  number  of 
vessels  that  arrived  by  sea  was  1,842,  while  in  1845 
it  was  2 319.  All  the  exportations  increased  very 
considera  > ly , especially  of  refined  sugar,  of  which 
the  quantity  was  41.800,000  lb.  or  7,250,000  lb.  more 
than  in  1844.  In  1845,  the  importation  of  cotton 
chiefly  from  the  United  Stales,  was  22,323  bales,  or 
double  what  it  was  in  1844  This  increase  is  owing 
to  the  vast  development  which  the  neighboring  town 
of  Harlem  has  taken  as  a manufaciuring  place. 

HAYTi. 

Ilayti  dates  to  the  6th  instant  are  received.  The 
Haytian  army,  amounting  it  is  said  to  50  000  men, 
were  assembled  in  three  divisions,  two  of  which 
were  concentrated  at  Azua,  under  command  of  pre- 
sident Pierrot.  The  other  division  assembled  at 
Port  Pa ix,  is  to  march  by  way  of  St.  Jago,  for  Port- 
a-Piatte.  The  whole  to  proceed  against  St.  Domin- 
go. Pierrot’s  orders  to  the  army  are  said  to  be  san- 
guinary. 

AFRICA. 

Discoveries.—  Death  of  Mungo  Park.— Geographi- 
cal Society , London,  Dec  23.  The  paper  read  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  John  Duncan,  dated  Cape  Coast, 
October  4,  1845.  Mr.  Duncan  states  that  though  the 
king  of  Ashantee  had  refused  him  permission  to  pass 
through  his  dominions,  notwithstanding  it  had  been 
asked  by  Gov.  Hill,  he  had  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  by  another  route.  Being  at  Whyd- 
dah,  he  had  ingratiated  himself  into  the  favor  of 
Sentior  Don  Francisco  de  Suza,  a Portuguese  slave 
dealer,  who  has  been  established  there  between  forty 
and  fifty  years,  and  whose  influence  with  the  king  of 
Dahomey  was  paramount.  This  gentleman  ob- 
tained for  Mr.  Duncan  an  invitation  from  the  king 
to  visit  him,  and  a promise  of  his  protection.  He 
accordingly  prepared  suitable  presents  for  the  king 
and  his  cabareers,  arid  started  on  the  6th  June. — 
Having  arrived  on  the  10th,  he  presented  nimself  to 
the  king  in  his  life-guard  uniform,  and  was  most  gra- 
ciously received.  At  the  king’s  desire  he  went 
through  the  sword  exercises  at  gallop,  which  greatly 
astonished  and  interested  the  monarch,  who  in  re- 
turn, on  the  following  day,  showed  him  a review  of 
six  thousand  female  troops,  whose  arms,  accoutre- 


ments, and  performances,  the  traveller  says,  wer° 
truly  surprising.  Mr.  Duncan  remained  at  Abo- 
mey.  the  capital  of  Dahomey,  till  the  17th,  when 
the  king,  having  had  the  road  cleared  for  him  for 
more  than  one  hundred  miles,  gave  him  an  escort  of 
one  hundred  men,  and  permission  to  travel  over  any 
part  of  his  dominions  he  pleased.  Every  where  the 
traveller  found  provisions  in  abundance  already  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  ready  cooked.  He  describes  the 
Ylahee  mountains  as  very  remarkable  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  on  the  summits  of  the  perpendicular 
rocks,  of  which  they  were  formed,  the  native  towns 
are  situated.  The  mode  by  which  the  Dahomans 
successively  became  masters  of  the  towns  is  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  Duncan  having  been  informed  of  the  exist- 
ence, in  the  interior,  of  persons  who  could  give  him 
information  respecting  Mungo  Park,  proceeded  to  a 
large  town  named  Adofoodia,  in  13°  6'  N.  !°  4’  E 
Here  was  a large  market  with  articles  from  the 
Mediterranean  and  others  from  B thou.  At  this 
place  he  found  a fine-looking  Bornouese  who  spoke 
Spanish,  and  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  twenty- 
one  years  a slave  in  Bahia,  to  the  firm  of  Busby  & 
Johnson,  of  Liverpool.  He  also  met  a Tripoli  mer- 
chant who  had  been  at  Egga,  when  on  the  Niger  ex 
pedition.  Amali  Fautunia,  was,  it  appears,  the  pi  in- 
cipal  cause  ol  Park's  death.  Having  complained  to 
the  king  or  chief  of  Yaouri  that  Park  had  discharged 
him  without  paying  him  his  full  wages,  Park  was 
inlertogated  upon  the  subject,  and,  of  course,  indig- 
nantly denieu  the  charge,  whereupon  an  attempt 
was  made  lodetain  the  canoe  which  was  at  the  time 
moored  to  the  bank  by  a piece  of  rope.  ‘Park,’  said 
Mr.  Duncan’s  informant,  ‘cut  off  the  hand  of  one  of 
Ihe  people  attemplieg  to  detain  the  canoe;’  this  was 
the  commencement  of  the  affray  which  ended  in 
» ark’s  death.  The  old  priest,  Terosso  Weea,  furth 
er  states,  that  about  four  years  ago  a u bite  man 
Irom  Constantinople  came  in  search  of  Park’s  papers; 
that  he,  the  priest,  saw  the  person  purchase,  at  a 
high  price,  a long  tin  tube  with  large  sheets  of  paper 
m it;  but  that,  after  the  purchase,  the  king  declared 
the  price  too  little,  and  made  a fresh  demand  upon 
the  poor  merchant.  1 he  hooks,  it  appears,  were 
distributed  into  different  hands,  many  were  cup  up 
and  sold  as  amulets,  and  some  were  carried  to  Bon 
sa,  where  they  remained  a very  long  time.  This 
priest  had  been  more  than  twenty  times  to  Timbuc- 
too,  which  he  described  as  notso  large  as  Adofoodia. 
and  famed  only  as  a great  exchange  mart  for  goods 
in  consequence  of  the  facilities  for  transport  afforded 
by  thirty-six  tributary  streams  which  enter  the  Niger 
within  one  league  of  Timbuctoo.  From  Adofoodia, 
Mi.  Duncan  was  obliged  to  return.  He  received, 
on  his  way  back,  the  same  kind  attention  from  the 
king  of  Dahomey.  On  starting  from  Whyddah  he 
had  taken  into  his  service  a French  Canadian,  by 
whom  he  was  nearly  assassinated.  This  man  after- 
wards died  of  fever,  brought  on  by  excessive  drink- 
ing. The  vessel  from  which  Mr.  Duncan  had  taken 
him  was  an  American,  which  was  sold  to  the  slave 
dealers,  and  soon  got  off  with  a cargo  of  600  slaves. 
lV|r.  Duncan  salely  returned  to  the  coast,  bringing 
vvith  film  ten  fine  bullocks,  eleven  goals,  two  sheep, 
five  Guinea  fowls,  five  rare  ducks,  eleven  rare  pi 
gcons,  and  sixteen  domestic  fowls,  all  of  a very  rare 
breed.  These  were  all  presents  from  a part  of  the 
country  never  before  trodden  by  an  European.  On 
his  arrival  he  received  every  kindness  from  the  cap- 
tains of  H.  M.  cruisers,  who  offered  to  take  him  on  a 
cruise  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  somewhat  af 
fected  by  his  toils  and  anxieties.  Capt.  Lee,  of  the 
Jane  of  London,  obligingly  gave  him  a passage  from 
Whyddah  to  Cape  Coast,  whence  his  letter  is  dated, 
and  from  whence,  after  some  repose,  he  projects 
starting  for  Timbuctoo,  and  descending  the  Quorra 
to  Rabba. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Ephraim  D.  Dickson,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  of  lands  subject  io  sale  at  Fay- 
etteville, in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  vice  James  H. 
Slinnan,  removed. 

Thomas  Mussey,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the 
district  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  vice  Charles 
F.  Lester,  deceased. 

Charles  S.  A.  Davis,  surveyor  of  the  district,  and 
inspector  of  revenue  for  the  port  of  New  Haven 
Connecticut,  vice  Charles  A.  Judson,  removed. 

William  A.  Prichard,  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  ol  Camden,  and  inspector  of  revenue  for 
the  port  of  Elizabeth  city,  North  Carolina,  vice  Geo. 
W.  Charles  removed. 


Christopher  R Dickson,  to  be  deputy  postmaster 
at  Jackson,  Missis-ippi,  vice  Howell  I Inhbs, removed. 

Alexander  B Meek,  atlerney  of  the  IJ.  Slates  for 
the  southern  district  of  Alabama,  vice  George  J.  S. 
Walker,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Honolulu  papers  make  loud  complaints  of  the 
utter  unfitness  of  Mr.  George  Bro  ' n,  whom  Mr. 
Tyler  appointed  United  Slates  consul  at  Honolulu. 
He  has  been  replaced  by  another  who  has  not,  at  the 
latest  dates,  reached  the  Islands. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Promotions. — Corps  of  engineers.  Second  lieutenant 
Jeremy  F.  Gilmer,  to  be  first  lieutenant  December 
29,  1845,  vice  W.  H Wright,  deceased 

Brevet  second  lieut.  Edward  B Hunt,  to  b second 
lieut.  December  29,  1845  vice  Gilmer,  piomoled. 

Second  regiment  of  dragoons.  Second  lieutenant 
Reuben  P.  Campbell,  to  be  first  lieut.  November  3, 
1845,  vice  Ransom,  dismissed. 

Third  regiment  of  arlilltry.  Second  lieut.  George 
W.  Ayres,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  December  20,  1845, 
vice  Rankin,  deceased. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Isaac  F.  Quinby,  of  the 
second  regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
December  20,  1845,  vice  Ayers,  promoted. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry.  Major  Greenleaf 
Dearborn,  of  the  first  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be 
lieutenant  colonel,  November  26,  1845,  vice  Hoff- 
man, deceased. 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry.  Second  lieut  Robert 
P.  Maclay,  to  he  first  iieut.  December  31,  1845,  vice 
Browne,  resigned. 

Second  lieut.  John  G.  Burbank,  to  be  first  lieut. 
December  31,  J845,  vice  Hetzel,  resigned. 

Brevet  second  lieutenant  Allred  Crozet,  of  the 
seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  second  lieut. 
December  31,  1845,  vice  Burbank,  promoted. 

Appointments.  Medical  department.  William  Ro- 
berts, ol  Georgia,  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  December 
31,  1845,  vice  Van  Buren,  resigned. 

Grayson  M.  Prevost,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  as- 
sistant surgeon,  December  31,  1845,  vice  Buist  re- 
signed. 

Army  of  occupation — Advance  from  Corpus  Christi  to 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  first  brigade  under  the  com- 
mand of  brevet  brig.  gen.  W.  J.  Worth,  composed 
of  the  battalion  of  artillery,  commanded  by  lieut. 
col.  Thomas  Childs,  and  the  8lh  regiment  of  infan- 
try, commanded  by  lieut.  col.  W.  G.  Belknap,  left 
their  encampment  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  for  their 
destination. 

The  second  brigade  commanded  by  lieut.  col.  J. 
S.  McIntosh,  of  the  5th  regiment  of  infantry,  under 
major  T.  Broun,  struck  their  tents  on  the  morning 
of  the  ]0th,  and  took  up  their  line  of  march  for  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  third  brigade  commanded  by  col.  W.  Whistler, 
composed  of  l tie  31  regiment  of  infantry,  command- 
ed by  lieut.  col.  E.  A.  Hitchcock,  and  the  4th  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  lieut.  col.  J.  Garland,  were 
to  take  final  leave  of  their  old  Corpus  Christi  en- 
campment, on  Wednesday,  the  lllh  instant,  to  join 
the  main  army. 

The  squadron  of  transports  was  to  leave  on  the 
20th  inst.  under  convoy  of  the  U.  S.  cutler  Wood- 
bury, captain  Foster,  arid  the  steamer  Monmouth. 

The  following  proclamation  was  published  in  the 
Spanish  language  and  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Rio  Grande. 

Dead  quarters  of  the  army  of  occupation, 

Corpus  Christi,  March  8,  1846. 

As  the  army  is  about  marching  to  the  frontier  on 
a delicate  service,  the  commanding  general  wishes 
it  distinctly  understood,  that  no  person  not  properly 
attached  to  it,  will  he  permitted  to  accompany  the 
troops  or  establish  themselves  in  their  vicinity,  either 
on  the  route  or  on  the  Rio  Grande  on  any  pretense 
whatever.  It  may  save  many  individuals  useless 
expense  and  annoyance  to  be  informed  that  rigid 
measures  will  betaken  to  enforce  this  regulation, 
which  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  interest  of  the 
public  service.  By  direction  of  the  general. 

W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  ass’t.  adj’t.  gen. 

Head  quarters  army  of  occupation, 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  March  8,  1846. 

Orders,  Wo  30.  The  army  of  occupation  being 
about  to  take  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  under  the  orders  of  the  executive  of  the  U. 
States,  the  commanding  general  deems  it  proper  to 
express  his  hope  that  the  movement  will  prove  be- 
neficial to  all  concerned;  and  that  nothing  may  be 
wanting  on  his  part  to  insure  so  desirable  a result, 
he  strictly  enjoins  upon  his  command  the  most  scru- 
pulous regard  for  the  rights  of  all  persons  who  may 
be  found  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  their  respective 
avocations,  residing  on  both  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
No  person,  under  any  pretense  whatever,  will  in- 
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interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  civil  rights  and  re- 
ligious privileges  of  the  people,  but  will  pay  the 
utmost  respect  to  both.  Whatever  may  be  required 
for  the  use  of  the  army  will  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
per departments  at  the  highest  market  price.  Tne 
general  commanding  is  happy  to  say  that  he  has  en- 
tire conficence  in  the  patriotism  and  discipline  of  the 
army  under  his  command,  and  feels  assured  that  his 
orders,  as  above  expressed,  will  be  strictly  observ- 
ed. Z.  Taylor,  brig.  gen.  U.  S. 

army,  commanding. 

The  Mexican  gen.  Mejia  is  said  to  have  returned 
to  Matamoras  on  the  21  instant.  The  Mexican 
troops  this  side  the  Rio  Grande — if  any — are  said  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Garcia,  Canales  and  Se- 
veriego.  It  was  reported  in  Galveston  that  gen. 
Taylor  had  made  a requisition  for  more  troops,  but 
the  report  was  doubted. 

Four  companies  of  volunteers  called  out  at  New 
Orleans,  bv  gen.  Gaines,  for  Texas,  without  any  or- 
ders from  the  war  department,  and  without  any  oc- 
casion for  their  services,  were  paid  $51,600  for  three 
months’  service. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

OFFICIAL — GENERAL  ORDER. 

As  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
commodore  William  M.  Crane,  of  the  U.  States 
navy,  chief  of  the  bureau  or  ordnance  and  hydro- 
graphy, and  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  merito- 
rious services,  the  flags  of  the  several  navy  yards, 
and  of  vessels  of  the  navy  in  commission,  will  be 
hoisted  at  half-mast,  and  thirteen  minute  guns  fired 
at  noon  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order. 

Officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  will  were 
crape  on  the  left  arm  for  thirty  days. 

George  Bancroft. 

Navy  eepartment , March  19,  1846. 

The  Potomac,  U.  S.  frigate,  capt.  Aulick,  sailed 
from  Hampton  Roads  on  the  20th  instant  for  Vera 
Cruz. 


The  river  and  harbor  bill,  which  has  passed 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  not  yet  acted  on 
by  the  senate,  contains  the  following  appropriations; 
Breakwater  at  Burlington,  Vt.  $15,000 

Breakwater  at  Plattsourg,  N.  Y.  15,000 

Steam  Dredge  on  Lake  Champlain,  g’oOO 

Harbos  at  Port  Ontario,  10,000 

Plarbor  at  Oswego,  30,000 

Improvement  of  Big  Sodus  Bay,  5,000 

1 provement  of  Little  Sodus  Bay,  5,0u0 

Harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Gennessee  river,  20,000 
Oak  Orchard  Harbor,  7 opt) 

Dredge  Boat  for  Lake  Ontario,  2o',000 

Harbor  at  Buffalo,  50,000 

Harbor  at  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie,  15,000 

Harbor  at  Erie,  40  00C 

Grand  River  harbor,  10  ouu 

Ashtabula  harbor,  10  000 

Harbor  at  Cleveland,  20  000 

Harbor  at  Huron,  5,000 

Harbor  at  Sandusky  city,  H oqq 

River  Rasin  harbor,  13,000 

Dredge  boat  on  Lake  Erie,  20  000 

St.  Clair  flats,  40,OU0 

Grand  River  harbor, on  Lake  Michigan,  10,000 

Harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Kalamazoo  river,  10,000 
Harbor  at  St.  Joseph,  lo'uOO 

Harbor  at  Michigan  city,  40,UUC 

Little  Fort  Harbor,  12  000 

Harbor  at  Racine,  15  000 

Harbor  at  Southport,  lo'ooo 

Harbor  at  Milvvaukie,  20,'000 

Harbor  at  Chicago,  12  000 

A Dredge  boat  on  Lake  Michigan,  lfi'oOO 

Harbor  at  St.  Louis,  75  000 

Breakwater  at  Stamford  Ledge,  Maine,  20,000 

Harbor  at  Boston,  40  000 

Works  at  Bridgeport,  15  ()00 

Harbor  at  Newcastle,  Del.  15  000 

Harbor  at  Port  Penn,  5 000 

Delaware  Breakwater,  75  000 

Harbor  at  Providence,  R.  I.  

Harbor  at  Baltimore  city,  20  000 

Newark  Bay,  N.  J Is’.OOO 

Harbor  at  Havre-de-Grace,  Maryland,  20,000 

Savannah  harbor  and  naval  anchorage  near 

Fort  Pulaski,  50  qoo 

Great  Wood  Hole  Harbor,  Massachusetts  4 450 
Navigation  of  the  Hudson,  ’ 75  000 

Ohio  river  above  Louisville,  80  000 

Ohio  river  below  Louisville,  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri  and  Arkansas  rivers,  240,000 
Removing  the  raft  of  Red  River,  80  000 

For  harbor  works  heretofore  constructed  on  ’ 
the  Atlantic  coast,  20  000 

Exiles  from  Van  Dieman.  The  following  per- 
sons liberated  from  a seven  years  captivity  on  ac- 


| count  of  participating  in  the  Canadian  troubles  of 
! 1838,  landed  at  New  Bedford  on  the  13th  inst  and 
were  immediately  supplied  by  ihe  liberal  inhabitants 
' with  means  which  have  enabled  them  to  proceed 
Ihus  far  on  their  return  to  their  home  and  friends. — 
Their  names  are  Orrin  W.  Smith,  Watertown;  Leo- 
nard Delano,  do.  David  House,  do.;  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, do.;  Nathan  Whiting,  Salina;  Robert  Marsh, 
Niagara  Falls;  Dewitt  Fero,  Canada;  John  Grant, 
Canada;  Luther  Darby,  Jefferson  county.  These 
men  have  sufferred  much  and  their  tale  is  one  of 
deep  interest,  and  calculated  to  move  every  heart  to 
sympathy. 


A NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  AMERICAN  MANUFAC- 
TURES. Plouse  of  representatives,  March  24,  1846. — 
With  a view  to  furnish  correct  information  in  regard 
to  the  character,  prices,  and  extent  of  American  ma 
nufactures,  as  well  as  to  correct  misrepresentations 
on  that  subject,  the  undersigned  respectfully  invite 
the  artisans,  mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  the  U. 
States  to  send  specimens  of  their  various  productions, 
with  their  prices,  to  be  compared  with  the  British 
manufactures  sent  from  Manchester,  and  now  being 
exhibited  in  the  room  of  the  “committee  on  the  post 
office  and  post  roads,”  to  influence  the  action  of  con- 
gress in  relation  to  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
tariff. 


Andrew  Stewart, 
James  Thompson, 
Richard  Brodhead, 
Alexander  Ramsey, 
Moses  Me  Clean, 
James  Black, 

J.  S.  Yost, 

Joseph  Buffington. 


John  Strohm, 

John  H.  Ewing, 
Jacob  Erdman, 
Abraham  Mcllvaine, 
John  Blanchead, 
James  Pollock, 

C.  Darragh, 


Transportation  of  mails  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  Among  the  com- 
munications received,  was  one  from  the  postmaster 
general,  dated  the  9th  inst.,  in  reply  to  a resolution 
of  the  house,  adopted  on  the  3d,  inquiring  whether 
any  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  maila  between  this  and  foreign  countries 
— if  so,  on  what  terms,  &c.  The  postmaster  gene- 
ral says  that  he  became  satisfied,  from  investigation, 
that  in  the  class  of  vessels  contemplated  by  con- 
gress, a semi-monthly  line  across  the  Atlantic,  of 
four  steamships,  costing  nearly  $400,000  each,  would 
be  required,  and  that  there  were  talent  and  skill  in 
the  country,  already  employed  in  constructing  stea- 
mers, capable  of  being-enlisted  in  the  enterprise  of 
developing  a higher  state  of  improvement  in  ocean 
steamships  than  had  yet  been  exhibited,  and  that  the 
success  of  the  enterprise  depended  on  placing  it  in 
the  proper  limits.  In  interviews  with  Mr.  Mills,  the 
postmaster  general  urged  on  him  the  importance  of 
touching  at  some  point  in  England,  and  making  Bre- 
men the  terminus  of  this  line  on  the  continent.  He 
was  averse  to  this  change,  owing  to  the  commercial 
relations  between  some  of  his  associates  and  Havre, 
and  proposed  to  extend  a monthly  line  to  Bremen  in 
another  vessel,  for  $66,000  per  annum.  Upon  a 
thorough  investigation  of  this  question,  the  postmas- 
ter general  became  satisfied  that,  by  touching  at 
Cowes,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  making  Bremen 
the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  continent,  the  public 
interest,  as  well  as  the  mail  service,  would  be  best 
promoted,  to  give  him  annually  $400,000  for  that 
service,  for  five  years.  Mr.  Mills  so  far  yielded  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  department  as  to  agree  to  make 
the  line  semi-monthly  by  Cowes  to  Bremen,  reserv- 
ing to  go  to  Havre  from  Cowes  alternately,  at  the 
rate  proposed  by  the  postmaster  general  to  Bremen, 
and  that  of  his  own  bid  to  Havre,  which  will  make 
the  line  cost  annually  $350,000.  A proposition  em- 
bracing these  terms,  it  appears,  was  drawn  up  in  the 
department  by  the  postmaster  general,  with  the  guar- 
antee for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  service,  as 
required  by  the  act  of  the  3d  March  last.  It  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  presence  of  the  postmaster  of  N.  York; 
and  the  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  department 
on  the  condition  that  the  contractors  should  look  for 
payment  to  an  appropriation  by  congress.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  contractors  have  already  com- 
menced the  building  of  ships  in  the  determination  to 
have  at  least  one  vessel  ready  for  service  by  the  first 
of  January  next. 

In  the  further  execution  of  the  law,  the  postmas- 
ter general  has  made  a contract  with  Charles  Mor- 
gan, for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  from  New 
Orleans  to  Galveston  in  a steamship,  once  in  every 
five  days,  arid  have  agreed  to  give  him  for  the  ser- 
vice seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  nett  proceeds  of 
the  office  at  Galveston,  and  of  the  distribution  to 
Texas,  to  commence  on  the  first  of  July  next,  for 
the  term  of  four  years.  The  service  i3  now  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Morgan  on  the  same  terms,  and  will 
continue  till  July,  when  the  contract  commences. — 
On  another  highly  important  branch,  Mr.  Johnson 


says,  that  Mr.  Vandewater  proposes  to  carry  the 
mails  in  steamships  twice  a month  between  Charles- 
ton and  Havana,  and  once  in  two  months  toChagres, 
so  as  to  connect  an  overland  mail  across  to  the  Isth- 
mus, with  a line  of  sail  vessels  from  Panama  to  the 
Oregon,  for  which  reasonablebids  have  been  offered. 
The  proposal  of  the  former  is  at  the  rale  of  $65,000 
a year,  and  lor  the  latter  $16,000;  and  by  accepting 
the  proposal  for  the  service  from  Chagres  by  Panama 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  bid  for  which  is  $45,000.  As  this  re- 
quires money  to  be  appropriated  from  the  treasury, 
it  is  thought  advisable  by  the  postmaster  general  to 
submit  the  subject  to  Ihe  deliberation  of  congress. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Ohio.  A neio  state  house  has  been  ordered  to  bo 
built  by  the  legislature.  The  convicts  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary are  to  be  emploped  in  constructing  the  heavy 
part  of  the  building. 

Banks  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  An  official  report  made 
to  the  legislature,  shows  the  condition  of  the  state 
bank,  under  the  management  of  a board  of  control. 
Sixteen  branches  have  been  formed,  which  are  named 
below  with  their  condition. 

Capital  (subscribed)  $1,769,000 

“ (paid  in)  927,307 

Discounts  (notes  and  bills)  1,777,749 

The  liabilities  and  means  of  these  banks,  in  regard 
to  the  public,  are  as  follows: 

Circulation,  $1,118,821 

Other  liabilities,  1,108,200 


Total  liabilities, 

immediate  means. 

Gold  and  silver, 

Bank  notes  and  sight  checks, 
Eastern  deposites, 


$2,227,021 

$448,981 

403,702 

297,182 


The  following  is  a statement  oi  the 
Franklin,  Columbu3, 

Exchange,  Columbus, 

Chillicothe,  Chillicothe, 

Delaware,  Delaware, 

Xenia,  Xenia, 

Dayton,  DaytoB, 

Franklin,  Cincinnati, 

Merchants’  and  Traders,  Cincinnati, 
Marietta,  Marietta, 

Jefferson,  Steubenville, 

Akron,  Akron, 

Summit,  Cayuga  Falls, 

Merchants’  Cleveland, 

Commercial,  Cleveland, 

Commercial,  Toledo, 

Toledo,  Toledo, 


$1,149,865 
circulation: 
$130,636  00 
87,475  00 
68,501  00 
40.077  00 
71,350  00 
82,162  00 
199,999  00 
64,795  00 
8,531  00 
50,655  00 
7,200  00 
5 380  00 
109,700  00 
21,171  00 
19,609  00 
31,100  00 


$998,341  00 

Old  circulation — Xenia  branch  120,480  00 


$1,118,821  00 


The  population  of  three  of  Ihe  principal  cities  of  Ohio, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  were  remarkably 
alike.  Columbus  had  6,048  inhabitants,  Dayton 
6,067,  and  Cleveland  6,071.  But  it  is  the  more  re- 
markable that  their  improvement  for  the  five  years 
since  that  period,  according  to  a census  just,  taken, 
shows  that  they  keep  as  close  together  as  they  then 
were,  each  having  now  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Columbus,  Ohio.  Population  according  to  the  census 


of  1845. 

Population. 


1st  ward  3,640 

2d  ward  1,838 

3d  ward  4,538 

Total  10,016 


Buildings  erected 
in  1845. 
brick,  frame. 


43 

14 

17 

6 

75 

26 

137 

46 

Total  of  new  buildings  182, 
besides  additions,  barns, 
out  buildings,  &c. 


Population  in  1840  6,048 

Increase  in  5 years  3,968 

Of  the  present  population  there  were  of  colored 
persons  851 

Of  the  population  in  1840,  there  were  of 

colored 573 

Increase  in  five  years  ....  278 

There  are  in  Columbus  34  dry  goods  stores,  47 


groceries,  and  24  hotels. 

The  third  ward  of  the  city,  having  rapidly  im- 
proved in  buildings  and  population,  has  recently  been 
divided,  and  a new  ward  erected.  That  section  of 
the  city  is  inhabited  to  a large  extent  by  Germans, 
many  of  whom  have  erected  handsome  buildings 
there. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL’S  SPEECH, 

ON  THE  NEW  TARIFF  PROJECT. 

The  debate  upon  the  preliminary  question,  wheth- 
er the  house  should  go  into  committee  of  the  whole 
upon  the  proposed  bill,  was  debated  for  twelve 
nights,  during  which  48  speakers  advocated  free 
trade,  and  55  advocated  protection.  The  debate 
was  brought  to  a close  at  3 o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  23d  of  February.  On  taking  the  question  the 
Tote  stood 

For  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  motion  337,  against  it  240. 
Majority  97. 

The  house  consists  of  65G  members.  Of  these 
227  liberals  and  112  tories  voted  for  the  motion. — 11 
liberals  and  231  tories  voted  against  the  motion. 

There  were  30  liberals  and  15  tories  absent— 11 
liberal  peers  and  13  tory  peers,  5 vacancies  and  the 
speaker,  make  the  complement  of  656. 

Nearly  all  the  talent  in  the  house  was  in  favor  of 
the  free  trade  party,  and  the  foremost  amongst  the 
speakers  on  that  side  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Lord  Morpeth,  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr. 
Bright,  Sir  George  Clarke,  Mr.  Villiers,  Mr.  Gould 
burn,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Herbert.  The  most  etlective 
speaker  on  the  other  side  was  Mr.  Disraeli. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  arose  and  said — two  matters  had 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  house;  one,  the  manner 
in  which  a party  should  be  conducted;  the  other,  the 
measures  by  which  the  contingency  of  a great  public 
calamity  should  be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  a great  empire 
should  for  the  future  be  governed.  On  the  first  point 
the  greatest  part  of  the  debate  had  turned;  he  did  not 
undervalue  its  importance,  but  surely  it  was  subor- 
dinate to  the  second.  On  the  party  question  he  had 
little  defence  to  make;  he  would  admit  at  once  that 
the  measures  he  had  brought  forward  were  the  veiy 
worst  measures  for  party  interests  that  could  have 
been  brought  forward  by  him.  He  considered  it  un- 
fortunate that  the  conduct  of  the  measure,  in  so  far 
as  the  corn  laws  were  concerned,  should  have  fallen 
into  his  hands,  but  that  which  prevented  its  commit- 
tal in  other  hands  was  the  firm  conviction  under 
which  ministers  labored  that  a pari  of  this  empire 
was  threatened  with  a great  calamity.  He  had  firmly 
believed,  he  still  did  firmly  believe,  that  there  L im- 
pending over  the  country,  and  that  there  will  come 
at  no  remote  period  a calamity  that  they  would  all 
deplore.  When  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  averting  the  threatened  danger,  and  of  bring- 
ing the  question  to  a settlement,  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  he  consistently  could  of  tendering  his  re- 
signation to  the  queen. 

[Here  sir  Robert  entered  into  an  explanation  of 
his  views  and  intended  course,  provided  Lord  John 
Russell  had  succeeded  in  forming  a new  ministry. — 
He  then  went  on  to  say:] 

So  much,  therefore,  lor  the  course  which  I have 
pursued  with  respect  to  those  who  had  been  hitherto 
opposed  to  me.  1 never  made  any  inquiry  as  to  who 
should  constitute  the  new  government;  1 had  no  per- 
sonal objections  of  any  kind.  My  belief  was  that 
this  question  ought  to  be  adjusted.  I was  prepared 
to  facilitate  its  adjustment  by  my  vote,  and  by  the. 
exercise  of  whatever  influence  I could  command. — 
As  to  the  party  who  had  so  Jong  given  him  their  sup- 
port. it  was  natural  that  they  should  withdraw  their 
confidence,  acting  as  he  had  done,  at  variance  with 
the  established  principles  on  which  party  is  usually 
conducted.  But  he  would  ask  them,  was  il  probable 
he  would  have  sacrificed  their  favorable  opinions  and 
support  unless  influenced  by  the  highest  considers 
tious  oi  public  duty.  He  ought  to  know  the  motives 
«1  his  party;  and  he  believed  there  never  existed  a 
party  influenced  by  more  honorable  and  disinterested 
feelings.  This  testimony  was  due  to  them.  But  l’ur 
llrimself  he  must  say,  let  the  consequences  he  wdiai 
Pjhey  may,  they  would  not  rob  him  ol  ihe  conviction 
ilbai  the  advice  which  he  had  given  was  consistent 
tmh  all  the  due  obligations  which  party  could  im 
pose. 

“I  know  what  would  have  conciliated  temporary- 
confidence.  It  would  have  been  tn  underrate  the 
danger  in  Ireland — to  invite  an  united  combination 
for  the  maintenance  of  existing  law — to  talk  about 
hoisting  the  flag  of  Protection  tor  native  industry  — 
(etieers  and  laughter) — io  insist  that  agricultural 
protection  should  be  maintained  in  all  its  integrity. 
By  such  a course  I should  have  been  sure  to  cuneili 
ale  temporary  confidence;  but  the  month  oi  May 
would  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I ban 
theieby  abandoned  my  duty  to  my  country,  my  sov- 
ereign,  and  even  to  parly.  (Loud  cheers.)  I had 
anu  have  the  firm  persu.  sion,  that  iti  the  present 
temper  of  public  mind,  the  slate  of  public  feeling 
and  opinion  with  respect  to  the  corn  laws,  indepen- 


dently of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  make  the 
defence  of  those  corn  laws  difficult  enough. 

Yet  I have  the  firmest  persuasion,  that  if  that  ca- 
lamity which  I foresee  in  Ireland  should  arrive,  and 
if  the  battle  had  to  be  fought  for  maintaining  un- 
touched the  present  corn  law,  and  for  permitting  a 
state  of  law  to  exist  whereby  a duty  of  17s  attach-  s 
to  the  import  of  foreign  wheat,  such  a degree  of  odi- 
nm  would  have  attached  to  the  landed  interest,  if 
that  battle  had  been  fought,  as  would  have  done 
them  the  greatest  injury.”  What  were  the  facts 
which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  secretary 
of  stale  for  the  home  departmenl?  Why,  that  in  one 
part  of  the  empire  four  millions  of  the  queen’s  sub- 
jects were  dependent  on  a certain  article  of  food  for 
subsistence,  and  that  disease  had  seized  that  article. 
The  government  saw,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four 
months,  the  gaunt  forms  of  famine  and  disease  fol- 
lowing in  the  tram  of  famine.  “I  will  refer  to  some 
documents,  if  the  subject  is  not  distasteful,  as  it 
seemed  to  be  when  1 last  mentioned  it;  for  you  ap- 
peared to  dislike  a reference  to  letters,  and  turned 
away  from  communications.  But  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, before  you  come  to  a final  decision  on  this 
question,  that  you  should  understand  this  Irish  case. 
(Cheers.)  You  must  do  so.  (Renewed  cheers.)  I 
cannot  conciliate  your  confidence  by  any  expression 
of  regret  for  the  course  1 have  taken.  So  far  from 
it,  I declare  in  the  face  of  this  house,  that  that  day 
in  my  public  life  which  I look  back  on  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  and  pride  is  that  1st  of  Novem- 
ber last,  when  1 was  ready  to  lake  Ihe  responsibility 
of  issuing  an  order  in  council  to  open  the  ports, 
trusting  to  you  for  an  approval  of  that  step.  (Loud 
cheers  ) 

I wished  then,  that  by  the  first  packet  which  sailed 
after  the  1st  of  November  the  news  might  have  gone 
forth  that  the  ports  were  open.  The  primary  object 
of  such  a measure,  of  course,  would  have  been  to 
increase  the  supply  of  food  and  to  take  precautions 
against  famine,  although  other  collateral  advantages 
might  have  flown  from  it.  I llin.k  that  the  best  step 
then  to  have  taken  would  have  been  to  open  the 
ports;  and,  suppo-ing  that  our  anticipations  had  prov- 
ed incorrect — supposing  ihat  «ie  lud  formed  a false 
estimate  of  this  danger — I believe  that  the  generosity 
ol  parliament  would  have  protected  us  from  harm.” 
(Cries  of  “Hear,  hear,”  from  the  protection  bench 
es.) 

Sir  Robert  read  letters  which  had  been  received 
by  the  last  two  mails  from  Ireland,  not  from  official 
authorities,  but  from  men  from  whose  statements 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  pretence  of  withhold- 
ing confidence.  The  first  letier  was  addressed  to 
himself  by  Sir  David  Roche,  formerly  member  for 
Limerick,  February  11.  Sir  David  Roche  stated, 
that  at  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  think  that  the 
part  of  the  potato  crop  which  appeared  sound  before 
Christmas,  would  have  continued  so,  but  he  had 
found  he  was  in  error — the  greatest  part  was  now 
obliged  to  be  given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the 
owners  from  total  loss.  Sir  David  added — “No 
doubt,  for  six  or  seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of 
the  potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general;  but 
1 pray  you,  sir,  look  to  it  in  time  ” 

The  next  letter  contained  Hie  result  of  a very  mi- 
nute investigation  made  by  W.  W.  Hemsworth,  sub- 
inspector of  police,  stationed  at  Stradbally,  Queen’s 
county,  into  the  condition  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
families  living  in  that  neighborhood.  In  ri is  inqui- 
ries t tie  officer  was  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Emerson,  the  minister  of  the  parish.  The  result  is 
thus  stated: — “Many  families  whom  we  visited,  and 
who  hud  planted  sufficient  for  their  ordinary  wants, 
including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season, 
have  not  had  a potato  ol  any  kind  for  Hie  last  month.” 
“Observe,”  exclaimed  Sir  Robert  Peel,  “this  is  in 
the  month  of  February — five  months  at  least  before 
there  can  be  a natural  bounty  of  Providence.” — 
“Others  have  lost  nearly  all;  ami  the  few  that  still 
remain  are  totally  unfit  lor  human  food.  In  every 
instance  where  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields, 
we  had  them  examined,  and  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion, we  found  them  to  he  a mass  of  putrefaction, 
perfectly  disgusting  even  to  look  at.”  The  third  let- 
ter was  from  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies,  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  the  county  of  Waterlord.  Among  other 
particulars  il  mentioned  this — “That  in  two  districts 
alone  ut  ihe  union  in  question  there  are,  even  at  this 
early  period  of  Ihe  year,  no  less  than  three  hundred 
persons  u hose  stores  ol  provisions  are  on  the  point 
ol  being  exhausted.”  Lmd  Sluarl  suggested — "that 
much  good  might  be  effected  in  keeping  down  prices 
by  Hie  establishment  of  government  corn  stores, 
from  which  grain  might  be  purchased  at  first-cost 
prices.” 

The  fourth  letter  was  from  Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  of 
Cahirciveen,  a resident  magistrate.  It  staled— that 
having  gone  round  his  district  within  the  last  ten  j 


days,  he  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing  but  of 
witnessing  the  destruction  which  had  been  commit- 
ted, and  which  was  gaining  ground  rapidly.  Mr. 
Dillon  added,  that  he  almost  felt  confounded  at  Ihe 
difficulty  that  must  exist  in  procuring  a sufficiency  of 
good  seed  for  the  crop.  Sir  Robert  next  quoted  an 
official  return  from  the  highest  authority,  embracing 
particulars  from  every  electoral  district  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ninety  nine.  The  facts  were — that  “in 
four  electoral  districts  the  loss  of  potatoes  has  been 
nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  ninety  three, 
between  seven-tenths  and  eight-tenths;  in  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  five,  the  loss  approaches  to  seven- 
denths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  sixteen,  it  approaches  to 
six-tenths;  in  five  hundred  and  ninety  six,  nearly 
one-  half  of  the  crop  is  entirely  destroyed;  and  in  five 
hundred  and  eighty  two  divisions,  nearly  four-tenths 
of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed.  Government  had 
acted  upon  the  suggestions  made  to  them;  stores  of 
corn  should  be  established  to  he  disposed  of  at  low 
prices,  or  given  in  return  for  labor. 

A member. — “It  will  be  wanted  lor  seed.” 

Sir  Robert  Peel - — “Yes.  To  get  seed  from  foreign 
countres  for  the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  impossible. 
An  eighth  of  the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed; 
each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a ton — ihree- 
fonrths  of  a ton  at  least,  for  seed:  take  the  tonnage 
which  it  would  require  to  bring  10  000  tons  of  pota- 
toes from  any  part  of  Europe  where  potatoes  still 
abound;  ills  almost  impossible  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cy. You  must  look  for  seed  tu  the  accumulation  by 
making  savings  from  the  existing  cron-  It  may  be 
necessary  for  yon  to  form  that  saving.  When  the 
pressure  of  famine  is  severe,  the  immediate  want 
will  he  supplied — the  danger  of  next  year  will  be  for- 
gotten. The  government  must  interfere,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  saving  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, in  order  lo  secure  a supply  of  seed  for  next  year. 
How  are  we  to  do  this?  Why,  by  the  substitution,  I 
suppose,  of  some  other  articles  of  provision,  to  be 
giver,  under  wise  regulations,  for  the  purpuse  of  pre- 
venting waste,  and  of  getting  these  seed  potatoes  in 
exchange. 

I ask  you  then,  if  in  May  next  we  had  to  corne 
down  here  proposing  large  votes  of  public  money, 
and  if  we  were  encouraging  the  clergy  of  the  estab- 
lished church,  and  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  and  telling  them,  “Individual  charity  in 
your  localities  must  supply  more  than  the  govern- 
ment can  supply;  you  must  give  corn  in  exchange 
for  these  potatoes,  or  for  the  sustenance  of  human 
life.” — could  I have  stood  here  proposing  votes  of 
<s£2U0,l)00  or  <£300, 000,  and  encouraging  t lie  charity 
of  those  who  had  little  to  dispense  in  charity  , and 
would  it  have  been  tolerated,  that  at  the  same  mo- 
ment we  should  have  been  retaining  a duly  of  17s. 
on  the  introduction  ol  corn? 

Suppose  famine  should  ensue:  do  you  believe  that 
it  would  be  for  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  lande  d 
aristocracy  of  this  country  lo  say,  “We  throw  upon 
the  government  the  responsibility  of  taking  security, 
but  not  one  letter  of  the  existing  corn  laws  shall  be 
abandoned?  Would  that  be  fidelity  to  the  landed 
interest?  No;  1 believe  that  whatever  might  have  been 
the  seeming  consistency,  that  proportion  would  have 
been  the  real  “treachery”  which  you  impute  to  me, 
because  1 have  thought  it  for  your  inlerest,  and  the 
interest  of  all,  to  relieve  ourselves  from  the  odium 
of  stipulating  for  these  restrictions  in  such  a moment 
of  pressure.”  (Repeated  cheers.)  Parliament 
would  have  taunted  him  with  the  example  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  where,  though  the  pressure 
was  less  severe,  measures  of  precaution  have  been 
adopted. 

Under  similar  circumstances  to  the  present,  what 
had  been  the  course  taken  by  the  English  parliament 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture? — 
There  have  been  times  before  when  there  has  been 
the  apprehension  of  scarcity  in  this  country:  what 
has  been  the  remedy  that  the  heart  of  every  man 
suggested?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  the  le- 
gislative wisdom  took?  Why,  in  every  case,  with- 
out exception,  the  removal  for  a time  of  the  duties 
upon  corn.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  [A  mem- 
ber— “ What  at  the  end  of  the  lime?’']  I will  come  to 
that  immediately.  I rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  I 
met  from  that  quarter-  (looking  to  the  protection 
benches) — what  is  it  but  an  assent,  apparently  an 
unanimous  assent — (“No!”) — at  any  rate,  a very  ge- 
neral assent,  that  at  a period  of  impending  famine, 
ttie  proper  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  encourage 
the  free  importation  of  food. 

1 have  a right  to  infer,  that  if  that  had  been  the 
proposal,  namely,  that  existing  duties  upon  corn  and 
other  articles  of  provision  should  be  suspended,  that 
proposal  would  have  met  with  general  assent. — 
(Cheers.)  Then,  if  that  be  so,  I ask  you  to  expedite 
the  passing  of  this  bill — (laughter  arid  cheers)— or 
to  move  as  an  amendment,  that  use  duties  upon  all 
articles  of  provisions  shall  forthwith  be  suspended. 
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(Renewed  cheers.)  The  opponents  of  tha  govern- 
ment plans  seemed  to  say  that  they  would  consent  to 

a suspension  of  111 ■:  la  v till  next  harve-U;  an  I he  Wa- 
gl.ul  of  the  admission  thereby  implied,  that  it  would 
not  bn  wise  to  stipulate  for  the  present  that  no  rice, 
or  oats,  or  maize  should  be  admitted,  and  that  the 
duty  on  wheal  should  be  maintained  at  17s  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  quoted  some  of  the  instances  in  which  the. 
purls  had  been  opened — in  17G6,  1767,  .1791,  1793, 
1795,  1796,  1799.  Had  the  ports  been  opened  in 
November  last,  the  supplies  might  have  been  more 
ample;  but  there  was  still  the  command  of  six 
months.  Parliament  mustnow  make  itchoice.  Itmust 
either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make  some  pro- 
posal for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  foreign 
food. 

Then  came  the  fuither  question.  “After  the  sus- 
pension of  the  existing  law,  and  the  admission  of  fo 
reign  imporlion  for  the  period  of  eight  months,  what 
do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  existing  corn  laws? — 
That  is,  ol  course,  the  question  which  any  man 
would  have  to  consider  who  advised  the  suspension  of 
the  corn  laws.  Well,  my  conviction  is  so  strong 
that  it  would  he  utterly  impossible,  after  establish- 
ing perfect  freedom  of  trade,  for  a period  of  eight 
months,  to  permit  the  existing  corn  law  to  come  into 
operation  at  the  end  of  it — my  conviction  is  so  strong 
that  it  would  he  impracticable  arid  impolitic,  that  1 
could  not  entertain  -uch  an  idea.”  It  might  he  said, 
“Give  us  suspension  now,  and  at  the  end  of  that  sus- 
pension we  will  have  the  corn  laws  as  they  are 
now;”  but  any  such  notion  was  founded  on  a total 
misapprehension  of  public  opinion.  What?  would 
they  revive  the  existing  corn  law  in  all  its  provisions. 
Would  they,  for  instance,  refuse  the  admission  of 
maize!  “It  was  proposed  last  session  to  admit  maize 
free  of  duty  ” 

The  price  of  barley  was  falling,  the  duty  on  bar- 
ley was  increasing;  and  without  the  slightest  natural 
connexion  between  maize  and  barley,  the  duty  on 
maize  was  increasing  also.  Then,  might  not  the  law 
be  altered  in  that  respect?  Yes.  But  remember  this, 
that  in  the  course  of  last  session,  notice  was  given 
that  maize  should  be  imported  duty  free,  because  it 
was  desirable  to  have  maize  for  food  for  cattle.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  in  devising  a new  corn  law,  to 
devise  one,  the  leading  principle  of  which  should  he 
this — that  maize  should  come  in  duty  free,  because 
the  admission  of  that  article  would  he  for  the  benefit 
of  the  farmer,  as  he  might  feed  his  cattle  and  pigs 
with  it;  hut  that  there  are  certain  other  articles  used 
for  consumption  by  human  beings,  an  i in  respect  to 
these  tiie  law  shall  be  maintained  in  all  its  force? 

D i you  advise  us  now  to  fighw/iat  battle?  Dj  you 
not  feel  that  that  very  fact  of  suspension  would  con- 
stitute a new  element  in  the  consideration  of  things, 
and  would  give  a tenfold  stimulus  to  the  agitation 
that  previously  existed?  Do  you  invite  us  to  fight 
that  battle  now?  What  would  be  tlje  state  feeling 
upon  the  subject?  Do  you  invite  us  to  suspend  the 
law  with  a guarantee  of  its  revival?  In  reference  to 
the  changes  of  opinion  which  had  been  avowed  by 
members  of  the  house,  and  as  to  which  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  attach  suspicion,  Sir  Robert  asked 
if  some  of  the  most  honorable  men  that  ever  sat  on 
the  ministerial  benches  had  not  given  conclusive 
proofs  of  sincerity.  Did  Lord  Ashley,  Mr.  Stuart, 
Mr.  W.  Patten,  Mr.  Egerton,  Lord  Henniker,  Mr. 
Charteris,  or  Mr.  Dawney  vacate  their  seats  from 
interested  or  corrupt  motives? 

Passing  Irom  these  considerations,  Sir  Robert  in- 
vited attention  to  the  course  which  the  debate  had 
taken,  and  to  the  admissions  and  expressions  of  opi- 
nion ol  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  government.  The  first  he  would 
notice  was  the  member  for  Huntingdon,  Mr.  Thos. 
Baring.  “The  hon.  member  thinks  it  is  just  the 
time  for  making  a compromise  on  the  subject— for  a 
new  com  law!  Why,  if  there  was  ever  an  unfortu- 
nate moment  for  a compromise,  it  is  the  present.— 
What  is  the  meaning  of  a compromise?  Is  it  not 
corn  law?  Well,  what  is  the  security  for  the  main- 
tenance of  that?”  (Ironical  cheers  from  the  protec- 
tion benches.)  The  member  for  Roxburghshire, 
(Mr.  Francis  Scott,)  was  the  loudest  advocate  for 
protection,  and  had  a curious  notion  of  the  relation 
between  a country  and  its  minister. 

Mr.  Scott  had  likened  Sir  Pobert  Peel  to  a hired 
advocate,  and  said  that  he  had  thrown  up  his  brief; 
perhaps  Mr.  Scott  was  not  aware  that  a minister  of 
stale  took  an  oath  to  unreservedly  and  freely  deliver 
his  opinion  in  council,  according  to  his  heart  and 
conscience.  Sir  Robert  apprehended  that  an  obli- 
gation ot  that  kind  constituted  a material  difference 
between  the  position  of  a minister  of  slate  and  the 
ofhce  ol  2 retained  counsel.  But  Mr.  Scott,  when 
insisting  that  he  was  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
consistency  and  honor  to  maintain  the  corn  law  of 
1842,  had  admitted  that  within  the  last  three  years, 
in  bis  own  country,  there  had  been  such  improve- 


ments in  road-  such  introduction  of  science  ini  • ag- 
riculture, virh  facilities  for  introducing  cheap  . m, 
that  in  Ins  opinion  the  time  was  come  when  the  ore 
sent  corn  laws  oust  he  altered.  “And  when  1 asked 
the  honorable  gentleman,  'Whom  are  your  counsel 
for?” — meaning,  that  if  any  ohligalion  was  imposed 
on  me  to  maintain  the  corn  law  of  1842,  I could  not 
quite  understand  why  the  hon.  gentleman  could  so 
readily  abandon  it, — the  hon.  gentleman  was  per- 
fectly indignant  at  being  supposed  to  be  a counsel. 
Clai  ming  the  functions  of  Anacharsis  Cloots,  who 
said  he  was  attorney-general  for  the  human  race, 
the  hon.  gentleman  said,  “I  counsel! — that  is  an  im 
putation  on  my  honor:  I am  counsel  for  the  agricul 
turists — I ain  counsel  for  the  commercial  interests — 
1 am  counsel  for  the  whole  country — T am  counsel 
for  the  interests  of  humanity!”  (Laughter.)  Sir 
Robert  did  not  himself  aim  after  functions  so  com- 
prehensive The  next  was  the  member  for  Newcas- 
tle-under-Lyne  (Mr-  Colquhoun:)  and  he  told  Sir 
Robert  that  thereafter  and  forever  he  withdrew  his 
confidence  from  him.  But  if  ever  there  was  a man 
who  had  less  reason  than  anolher  to  censure  a minis- 
ter for  not  establishing  “a  great  principle,”  it  was 
Mr.  Colquhoun  himself.  “Why,  he  has  voted  with 
the  lion,  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  he  has 
voted  against  him.  (Laughter  ) He  is  an  advocate 
for  a fixed  duty;  but  he  has  done  all  he  could  to 
maintain  a sliding  scale.  I do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  shared  in  my  misfortune  and 
read  the  pamphlet  of  John  Campbell  Colquhoun, 
Esquire,  of  Killermont,  (laughter.)  I must,  say  that 
that  pamphlet,  as  far  as  can  understand  it,  advo- 
cates repeal  of  the  corn  laws. 

If,  then,  the  hon.  gentleman  has  voted  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  has  voted 
against  him — if  he  is  a determined  supporter  of  a 
fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842  has  done  all  in 
his  power  to  maintain  the  sliding  scale;  and  if  my 
construction  of  his  pamphlet  be  correct,  and  he  is  an 
advocate  of  repeal,  I wonder  how  I should  have 
lared  with  him  if  I had  laid  down  “a  great  princi- 
ple?” I wonder  what  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  said,  if,  after  having  carried  suspension,  I 
should  have  subsequently  declared  that  at  the  end  of 
that  suspension  the  government  would  stake  its  ex- 
istence on  the  revival  of  the  existing  corn  law.  I 
venture  to  say  (here  would  not  have  been  a more 
strenuous  opponent  of  such  a course  than  the  hon. 
gentleman:  at  least,  I venture  to  say,  there  never 
was  a gentleman  so  clamorous  for  the  announcement 
of  a principle  who  pursued  a course  which  left  him 
so  completely  at  single-anchor  to  vote  for  any  pro- 
posal that  might  be  made.”  (Laughter.)  The  let- 
ter of  Lord  John  Manners  was  next  adverted  to;  Sir 
Robert  inquiring  if  it  could  have  been  possible  for 
the  government  to  rely  on  Lord  John  Manners’  sup- 
port had  they  resolved  to  advise  a renewal  of  the 
corn  law  upon  suspension?  “He  says  he  is  decided 
ly  in  favor  of  a repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  but  he  thinks 
the  present  parliament  ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the 
present  minister  to  propose,  such  a measure.  Well, 
but  that  personal  objection  is  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  country;  the  question  for  the  country  is,  is  the 
measure  right  or  wrong?  Surely,  no  member  can 
justify  himself  in  voting  against  a measure  which  he 
believes  lobe  right,  and  which  concerns  such  mighty 
interests.”  And  now  as  for  Mr.  William  Miles,  the 
member  for  Somersetshire,  that  gentleman  had  de- 
clared for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law  in  its 
integrity,  arid  given  Sir  Robert  notice  that  hence- 
forth he  must  not  expect  the  renewal  of  his  confi- 
dence. 

But  Sir  Robert  Peel  implored  that  gentleman  and 
others,  allhough  they  might  visit  the  penal  conse- 
quences on  ministers,  to  pass  the  measure  submitted 
to  them,  if  they  thought  it  advisable  at  the  present 
crisis.  In  stating  that  he  had  hitherto  been  a sup- 
porter of  the  government,  Mr.  Miles  was  in  a mis 
take.  On  the  great  question  of  “grease” — (roars  of 
laughter) — he  was  a determined  opponent,  under  an 
apprehension  that  grease  might  be  used  by  some 
people  a3  a sub-tiiute  for.  butter.  “Now,  l must  say, 
that  1 think  the  honorable  gentleman,  in  taking  his 
stand  upon  grease,  did  much  more  injury  than  oene- 
fil  to  the  cause  of  protection.”  A lew  more  of  Mr. 
Miles'  arguments  he  was  anxious  to  notice.  As  to 
flax,  was  its  cultivation  abandoned  in  consequence 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  duty?  and  at  what  period 
did  it  take  place? 

Mr.  Win-  Miles. — “After  the  last  removal  of  the 
duty  on  flax.” 

Sir  Rvbert  Peel. — ‘‘Now  the  last  reduction  of  duty 
was  only  5d.  per  hundred  weight.  (L-Ughter.)  The 
duty  on  foreign  flax  was  removed  in  1824;  at  that 
time  it  was  £10  a ton;  a reduction  was  then  effected 
to  the  nominal  duty  of  5d.  a hundred  weight;  and  in 
1832  the  duty  was  altogether  abandoned.  Was  it 
the  removal  of  this  duty  of  5d.  a hundred  weight 
that  involved  the  parishes  of  Aldcock  and  Chissel- 


Horou  -h  in  rs  *n?”  In  Ireland  no  culture  is  more  pro- 
fitable than  that  of  flax,  which  is  unprotected;  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  decay  of  Aldcock  and  Chisselbo- 
rough  hail  arisen  from  other  causes  than  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protective  duty. 

The  debate  had. chiefly  turned  on  the  corn  laws, 
but  it  was  not  necessarily  a corn  law  debate.  The 
proposal  was  that  the  house  should  go  into  commit- 
tee to  consider  the  principles  of  our  commercial  po- 
licy. “Now,  as  I stated  before,  it  is  the  intention  of 
her  majesty's  government  to  adhere  to  their  propo. 
sal:  (have  stated  the  le.isons  why  they  will  do  it: 
they  are  inclined  to  prefer  it,  considering  especially 
the  opportunity  that  three  years  aflfirds  for  improve- 
ment in  drainage.  But,  at  the  same  time,  also  dis- 
tinctly make  this  statement,  that  if  the  agricultural 
body  are  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  for  their  advan- 
tage— if  they  think  that  immediate  repeal  will  be 
preferable  to  the  deferred  repeal  which  if  the  pro- 
posal of  the  government — (“hear!”  from  the  opposi- 
tion benches) — if,  by  a union  with  honorable  gentle- 
men opposite,  they  should  place  me  in  a minority — 
then  the  only  consideration  which  1 shall  bear  in 
mind  will  be,  what  course  can  I bpst  lake  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  law  so  amended  at  your  instance.  (Loud 
cheers  from  the  opposition  benches  ) 

I will  do  all  I can  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  go- 
vernment -- 1 prefer  it — I proposed  it.  believing  it  to  be 
favorable  to  the  agricultural  iritere-t.  I do  not  say, 
what  course,  speaking  for  myself.  [ might  pursue.  I 
dont  say  vv hat  effect  success  here  might  produce  in  an- 
other place  for  which  I have  less  means  for  answering 
than  1 have  here;  but  this  I will  say. that  my  opinion  as 
to  t he  policy  of  a final  adjustment  of  i he  corn  la  ws  will 
remain  unaltered;  and  I shall  decidedly  prefer  the 
immediate  repeal,  even  though  carried  against  me, 
to  throwing  the  country  into  immediate  confusion  by 
the  rejection  of  the  measure.  (Loud  cheers.) — . 
Observe,  I say,  it  will  be  quite  for  myself  to  consi- 
der what  course  of  personal  conduct  will  he  most 
conducive  to  the  result  I should  have  in  view;  but 
this  I do  believe,  that  the  final  adjustment  of  this 
question,  is  now  a consideration  paramount  to  all 
others.  (Loud  cheers.) 

As  to  the  probable  cost  of  corn  under  the  new  mea- 
sure, he  could  not  pass  an  opinion;  but  he  thought 
that  nothing  was  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  were  naturally  and 
immediately  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheat.— 
In  demonstrating  the  truth  of  this,  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adverted  particularly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  draw  just  inference  from  the  nominal  price  of 
wheat,  without,  at  the  same  time,  taking  the  quality 
into  account.  He  showed  by  reference  to  returns 
beginning  in  1793,  that  the  price  of  wheat  had  shown 
a tendency  to  decline.  “A  very  remarkable  series 
of  facts  also  presents  itself  in  the  amount  of  the 
rental  of  land  as  compared  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
The  gross  rental  of  land  in  1815,  as  taken  from  the 
property  tax  return,  was  £32  502.000-  The  price  of 
wheat  for  five  years  ending  in  1815,  was  102s  54  — 
For  the  five  years  ending  with  1842,  the  price  of 
wheat  was  64s.  7d.;  while  Ihe  gross  rental  of  land  in 
England  had  increased  to  £37,794,000.  Thus,  coin- 
cident with  the  fall  in  the  price  of  corn,  there  was 
an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.”  The'speech  from 
the  throne  contained  a recommendation  to  review  the 
existing  duties,  and  ascertain  whether  such  further 
reductions  could  not  be  made  as  would  tend  to  ensure 
a continuance  of  the  advantages  derived  from  lh6 
previous  reduction.  The  answer  made  by  the  Com- 
mon- did  not  convey  a pledge  as  to  the  measure,  but 
it  conveyed  an  assurance  that  the  recommendation 
should  be  considered.  And  how  was  that  assurance 
to  be  fulfilled?  Would  they  refu.-e  to  go  into  oom- 
mittee?  “Will  you  stand  still?— for  six  months  to 
come  will  you  do  nothing?  J say,  in  this  country,  to 
stand  stilt  is  to  retrograde. 

I never  said  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the 
tariff  for  three  years  i had  come  to  a change  of  opi- 
nion. I said  this — that  during  three  yearsl  have  been 
coincident  with  abundance,  arid  low  prices  and  great 
prosperity;  1 have  seen  great  contentment;  I have 
seen  the  diminution  of  crime;  I have  seen  the  abate- 
ment of  all  social  disorders;  1 have  seen  good  health; 

I have  seen  increased  commerce;  and  Ural  experi- 
ence of  three  years  has  convinced  me  that  cheapness 
and  plenty  are  at  the  foundation  of  your  prosperity. 
(Cheers  ) This  is  the  challenge  1 off  r,  not  eunnect 
etl  with  the  tariff  csf  the  last  three  years  alone,  but 
with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  your  rnlaxaii  ot 
of  prohibitory  duties— show  me  one  relax  i'l  >u,  ope 
removal  of  prohibition,  which  has  not  coum  mted  to 
the  advantage  of  the  great  body  of  the  consumers  of 
this  country.”  He  had  indeed  been  ashamed  to  read 
some  of  the  petitions  presented  on  the  subject  of  this 
protection.  One  was  from  the  ship  owners,  praying 
that  the  house  might  check  al|  further  ra:h  experi- 
ments on  British  navigation,  and  reject  the  proposi- 
tion for  reducing  the  duty  an  foreign  timber  from  25l 
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to  15s.  He  asked,  “what  has  been  the  issue  of  the 
rash  experiment  you  made  in  1842?  You  found  then 
a discriminating  duty  of  45s.  which  you  reduced  to 
25s.  Have  you  destroyed  the  Canada  trade?  At  the 
port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  British 
North  American  trade  for  eleven  years  preceding  the 
reductions' of  the  duty  was  153, UOO  tons;  and  since 
you  removed  the  duty  on  Canadian  timber,  the  aver- 
age has  been  194,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  at 
Liverpool  in  the  Canada  trade. 

On  the  average  of  seven  years  before  the  reduction 
of  duty,  5,749,000  loads  of  pines  were  imported:  in 
1844  the  quantity  brought  from  Canada  amounted  to 
6,211,000  loads;  and  in  1845,  to  6,470,000  loads. — 
Yet  the  ship  owners  call  on  you  to  refuse  a reduction 
of  the  duty  on  timber,  as  they  called  on  you  to  re- 
fuse a reduction  formerly  from  45  to  25s.  But  you 
have  a deficiency  in  that  particular  article  which 
will  build  ships  that  shall  endure  for  twelve  years, 
and  these  were  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
have  the  modest  proposal  made  to  leave  the  discrimi 
nating  duty  at  its  present  amount  of  25s.  instead  of 
reducing  it  to  15s.;  and  that  is  what  the  ship  owners 
of  all  things  ask  as  essential  to  their  interests!”  Fol- 
lowing up  this  subject  Sir  Robert  referred  to  the 
alarms  excited  in  previous  times  by  proposals  to  re- 
duce import  duties,  and  to  the  gratifying  results 
which  had  followed. 

When  Mr.  Huskisson  proposed  an  alteration  of 
the  silk  duties,  Lord  Ashburton,  (then  Mr.  Baring,) 
resisted  the  measure,  asserting  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  ruin  the  silk  weavers  and  drive  them  to  the 
poor-rates  for  subsistence.  And  what  had  been  the 
result?  The  consumption,  which  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1823,  was  1,940,902  pounds,  is  now,  for  the 
year  1844,  6,208,020  pounds.  Similar  fears  were 
expressed  in  1842,  in  reference  to  the  trade  in  feath- 
ers. One  extensive  merchant  told  Sir  Robert  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  annihilate  the  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish feather  trade:  but  that  person  had  written  to  him 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  telling  him  that  his 
fears  had  proved  unfounded — that  his  trade  was 
more  prosperous  than  before;  and  mentions  that  his 
great  demand  had  been  from  Cornwall,  thus  show- 
ing that  the  Cornish  miners  had  been  prosperous  in 
consequence  of  plenty  and  abundance,  and  had  been 
able  to  expend  a part  of  their  earnings  in  leather 
goods. 

In  conclusion,  Sir  Robert  remarked  that  the  vote 
to  be  given  did  not  involve  a question  of  confidence 
in  the  government,  but  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  house  were  willing  to  advance  upon  the  path  on 
which  they  had  been  proceeding,  or  whether  they 
would  retrograde. 

He  entreated  them  to  look  at  their  physical  advan- 
tages, at  those  nerves  and  sinews  of  their  manufac- 
tures, the  stores  of  iron  and  coal  which  abound  in 
their  territory.  Let  them  look  also  at  their  acquir- 
ed advantages.  Why,  England  has  ten  times  the  ca- 
pital of  any  nation  in  the  world!  He  asked  them  to 
bear  in  mind  that  many  countries  are  watching 
their  decision.  Sardinia  had  set  the  example  of  a 
liberal  tariff;  Naples  would  shortly  follow;  he  could 
tell  them  that  Prussia  was  already  shaken;  and 
France  was  desirous  to  -follow  the  example  which 
England  was  setting.  [Sir  Robert  Peal,  after  nearly 
three  hours’  speaking,  resumed  his  seat  amidst  long 
continued  cheers,  especially  from  the  opposition  ] 
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March  18.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Semple,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  the  militia  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  organizing  the 
miluia  of  the  United  States  on  the  following  basts,  to 

wit:— 

1st,  Within  each  and  every  district  containing  one 
thousand  free  white  male  citizens  over  the  age  of  twenty 
one  and  under  the  age  of  fifty,  there  shall  be  raised,  by 
voluntary  enrolment  or  otherwise,  one  company  of  one 
hundred  militia-men,  to  be  organized  and  disciplined  as 
may  be  provided  by  iaw,  and  the  whole,  or  any  part  of 
them,  may  be  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates 
whenever  congress  may  order  it. 

2d,  Whenever  any  part  of  the  militia  shall  be  called 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  they  shall  be  bound 
to  serve  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

3d,  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  officers  of  the 
line,  as  high  as  the  rank  of  captain,  shall  be  elected  by 
the  men  composing  each  company  from  among  them- 
selves. 

4ih,  All  officers  above  the  rank  of  a captain  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate:  provided  that 
no  officer  shall  be  appointed  unless  he  be  taken  from 
the  officers  or  men  comprising  the  militia,  and  all  pro- 
motions shall  be  made  from  the  officers  or  from  the 
ranks  according  to  merit. 

5th,  Officers  to  drill  by  regiments  once  a year,  and  to 
receive  pay  for  the  time,  not  exceeding  one  week. 


6th,  Each  company  to  drill  once  a year,  or  oftener  if 
they  think  proper. 

Oregon  notice. — Mr.  Archer,  of  Virginia,  arose  and 
addressed  the  senate.  Having  concluded, 

Mr.  Wiles,  of  Connecticut,  arose  and  the  senate 
adjourned. 

March  19.  Mr.  Jarnagin,  said  there  seemed  to 
be  a doubt  as  to  the  proper  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the  investiga- 
ting committee  on  Monday  last,  to  remove  which  he. 
offered  a resolution  to  expel  Die  publisher,  editor, 
and  reporters  of  the  “Times”  from  the  reporters’ 
gallery  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  arose  and  retracted  all  the  re- 
marks he  had  heretofore  expressed  in  exculpation  of 
the  editors  of  the  Times  or  in  deprecation  of  any  ac- 
tion against  them. 

Mr.  J\Iangum,  said  the  resolution  now  offered  was 
entirely  unnecessary.  The  adoption  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  sergeant 
at  arms  to  carry  its  recommendation  into  effect,  and 
he  hoped  the  senate  had  more  important  duties  to 
perform  than  to  waste  their  time  further  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  said  if  such  was  the  understanding 
of  the  presiding  officer,  he  would  withdraw  his  reso- 
lution. His  object  was  merely  to  remove  any  doubt 
that  might  exist  in  reference  to  it. 

The  President  of  the  senate  said  such  was  his  un- 
derstanding, and  he  had  given  orders  for  the  expul- 
sion of  all  connected  with  the  paper  from  the  repor- 
ters’ gallery. 

Mr  Mangum,  said  he  did  not  observe  the  sergeant 
at  arms  in  his  place,  hut  he  wished  to  say  that  if  he 
did  not  fulfil  the  order  of  the  senate  promptly  he 
should  be  held  to  a strict  official  and  personal  re 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Allen,  gave  notice  that  on  Monday  next  he 
would  move  that  the  senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Oregon  notice. — Mr.  Niles,  arose  and  addressed  the 
senate,  maintaining  that  the  president’s  couise  had 
been  ail  right  and  proper  and  yet  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  compromised  on  the  49th  line. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  to  the  23d. 

March  23.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  requested  to  transmit 
to  the  senate,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  in- 
terests, copies  of  any  correspondence  that  may  have 
taken  place  between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  reference  to  the  north- 
east boundary,  between  the  20th  June,  1840,  and  the 
4th  March,  1841. 

The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  reported  from  the  committee  on  the  judiciary 
relative  to  the  courts  of  the  U.  S.  in  Florid*. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  said  he  wished  to  inquire  why 
three  judges  of  the  circuit  court  were  deemed  neces- 
sary in  Florida,  while  only  one  had  been  allowed  to 
all  the  other  new  states. 

Mr.  Westcott,  then  proceeded  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a judge  at  Key  West,  another  at  Pensaco- 
la, and  a third  in  East  Florida.  The  couit  at  Key 
West  would  be  purely  an  admiralty  court,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  north  and 
east,  and  would  not  be  of  any  service  to  the  residents 
of  Florida. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  said  he  was  not  before  aware 
of  the  great  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the 
courts  of  Florida,  and  he  therefore  now  acquiesced 
in  the  necessity  of  having  three  judges. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Evans,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  then  postponed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  senate  then  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
then  adjourned. 

March  24.  Mr.  Davis,  presented  a petition  from 
312  citizens  of  Marblehead  remonstrating  against 
the  repeal  of  fishing  bounties. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  submitted  a resolution  calling 
on  the  secretary  of  war  to  report  to  the  senate  a plan 
of  works  for  the  defence  of  N.  Ot  leans. 

Oregon  notice. — Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Miss.,  addressed 
the  senate  at  length,  and  in  favor  of  compromising 
on  the  49th  line. 

A message  from  the  president,  was  here  received  and 
read,  (see  page  55.) 

Mr.  Webster  rose  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
a matter  referred  tcrin  it,  without  intending  to  make 
any  commentary  or  any  remarks  whatever.  It  would 
be  perceived,  from  the  reading  of  the  message,  that 
it  was  the  judgment  of  the  president  that  an  in- 
crease of  our  means  of  defence,  both  military  and 
naval,  had  become  necessary  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  country.  The  amount  or  extent  of  that  ne- 
cessary increase  was  not  staled  in  the  message,  but 
the  president  had  stated  that  estimates  showing  the 
extent  of  the  necessary  increase  of  our  means  of 
military  and  naval  defences,  had  been  communicat- 
ed from  the  appropriate  departments  of  the  execu- 


tive government  to  the  appropriate  committees  in 
that  and  the  other  house  of  congress,  for  their  ad- 
visement and  consideration.  He  would  not  complain 
at  all  of  this  mode  of  communicating  to  the  mem- 
bers cf  congress  the  judgment  of  the  executive  on 
such  highly  important  subjects;  he  would  not  com- 
plain of  it,  because,  as  the  president  had  said,  it  was 
not  unusual.  Recently,  it  was  not  unusual;  but  the 
practice  was  of  recent  origin,  and,  in  his  judgment, 
it  was  one  not  to  be  encouraged.  Pie  did  not  know 
whether  the  honorable  members  of  the  senate,  who 
were  respectively  at  the  head  of  the  different  com- 
mittees, had  communicated  .these  estimates  in  any 
way  to  the  body  to  which  they  belonged.  And  he 
rose  to  inquire,  therefore,  beginning  with  the  honor- 
able senator  from  Missouri,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  committee  on  military  affairs,  what  that  commu- 
nication was,  and  whether  he  could  not  suggest  some 
mode  of  bringing  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  senate,  because  it  wassnid  in  the  message 
that  Ihe  communication  was  made  with  the  sanction 
of  the  president  himself. 

Mr.  Benton  rose  and  observed,  that  a proper  intro- 
duction to  an  answer  to  the  honorable  senator’s  in- 
quiry would  be  to  say,  that  the  information  had  been 
communicated  to  the  heads  of  the  departments,  in 
conformity  with  applications  made  by  the  commit- 
tees, which  applications  were  in  obedience  to  resolu- 
tions passed  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in- 
struct ng  the  committees  to  inquire  and  report  what 
increase,  if  any,  was  necessary  to  be  made  in  the 
military  and  naval  defences  of  the  country.  The 
committee  were  prompted,  as  a matter  of  course,  to 
make  the  inquiries  of  the  proper  departments  of  the 
government;  and  the  militaiy  committee  having 
made  application  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  func- 
tionary returned  an  answer,  which  answer  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee.  There  was  much  of  it 
which  might  be  very  proper,  perhaps,  to  make  pub- 
lic, but  there  were  other  parts  which  the  committee 
thought  it  would  not  be  proper  to  make  public.  The 
information  was  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  how- 
ever, (he  spoke  of  the  military  committee  alone,) 
and  they  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  action 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  far  as  re 
lated  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  that,  subse- 
quently to  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  instruct- 
ing the  committee  to  inquire  what  measures,  if  any, 
were  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  letters  were  written,  by  direction  of  the 
committee,  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  requesting 
information  and  estimates;  and  in  reply  a communi- 
cation had  been  received,  and  had  been  read  to  the 
senate  and  published;  and,  in  conformity  with  it,  a 
bill  had  been  reported,  and  was  now  upon  the  ca- 
lendar. 

Mr.  J M Claxjlon  inquired  whether  the  naval  com- 
mittee had  reported  all  the  information  which  they 
had  received  Iroin  the  department. 

Mr.  Fairfield  said  the  communication  was  accom- 
panied by  reports  from  the  heads  of  the  various  na- 
val bureaus.  These  reports  were  made  by  the 
heads  of  the  bureaus  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  committee  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  be  returned  to  him 
again.  They  were  transmitted  to  the  committee  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  the  pro- 
per estimates.  These  reports  were  voluminous,  and 
were  not  communicated  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  had  intended  only  to  make 
the  inquiry,  but  he  desired  now  to  foljow  it  by  a 
single  remark.  After  what  had  fallen  from  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  he 
wished  to  ask  two  things.  First  whether  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  in  communicating  the  estimates, 
informed  the  committee  that  he  had  the  sanction  of 
the  president  to  those  estimates?  And,  secondly, 
whether  the  communication  which  the  senators  stat- 
ed had  been  made  to  the  senate,  contained  the  same 
information,  to  wiL,  the  estimates  prepared  for  the 
committee,  under  the  sanction  and  direction  of  the 
president. 

Mr.  Fairfield  replied,  that  the  communication  to 
him  of  the  fact  that  the  estimates  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  president,  was  a verbal  communica- 
tion from  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  who  had  trans- 
mitted them. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  understood  the  senator  to  say, 
then,  that  the  only  authority  upon  which  he  based  his 
knowledge,  of  the  estimates  having  been  made  out 
under  the  sanction  of  the  president,  was  a verbal 
communication,  and  that  not  even  that  was  communi- 
cated to  the  senate  by  him,  introducing  the  bill  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  navy. 

He  had  only  further  to  say,  that  as  soon  as  might 
be  convenient  to  the  honorable  senator  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  affairs;  who, 
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he  presumed,  had  received  information  in  the  same 
way  of  the  estimates  having  received  the  sanction 
and  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  presi 
dent — he  hoped  that  as  soon  as  it  might  be  found  con- 
venient by  the  honorable  senator,  (it  was  altogether 
in  the  senator’s  own  discretion,  of  course,)  he  would 
communicate,  as  far  as  was  proper  to  be  communi- 
cated and  no  further,  to  the  senate  the  information 
which  the  committee  had  received.  He  was  quite 
content  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  as  to  what  portion  of  that  information 
was  proper  for  publication,  and  to  form  the  topics 
of  public  discussion. 

Mr.  Benton  observed  that  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  he  deemed  himself 
only  the  organ  of  that  committee,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  the  sanction  of  the  committee,  he  would 
have  gn  at  satisfaction  in  communicating  to  the  sen 
ate  the  information  which  the  honorable  senator  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  Webster  was  understood  to  say  (from  his  seat) 
the  senator  is  an  organ  that  I have  more  confidence 
in  than  1 have  in  some  other  organs. 

Mr.  Benton  (also  from  his  seal)  remarked  that  he 
regarded  the  secretaries  of  the  departments  as  being 
the  organs  of  the  president. 

Mr.  Cass  requested  ihe  reading  of  that  part  of  the 
message  which  referred  to  the  increase  of  the  army 
and  navy.  He  remarked  that  if  he  had  understood  it 
correctly,  the  president  now  recommends  a greater 
armament  than  was  recommended  by  him  at  the  ear- 
ly part  ol  the  session. 

The  passage  having  been  read  by  the  secretary — 

Mr.  Cass  said  he  would  n erely  remark  that,  not- 
withstanding every  effort  of  his  in  the  senate  and  out 
of  it,  this  matter  had  been  allowed  to  sleep  for  many 
weeks,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that  it  was  now  press 
ed  upon  their  atieriuon  by  the  executive  message, 
and  not  by  the  British  cannon. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  inquired  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  how  many  ships  of  war 
were  recommended  in  the  communication  of  the  se- 
cretary? 

Mr.  Fairfield  replied  that  he  did  not  at  that  mo- 
ment recollect  the  number. 

The  message  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

And  on  motion  of  Mr.  Berrien  the  senate  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  executive  business,  and 
after  some  time  spent  therein  the  doors  were  opened, 
and — the  senate  adjourned. 

March  25.  Mr.  Breese,  from  the  committee  on 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  senate,  made  a report 
in  favor  of  an  alteration  in  the  galleries  of  the  sen- 
ate lor  the  belter  accommodation  of  the  reporters 
and  the  public.  Laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Fairfield,  Irom  the  committee  on  naval  af- 
fairs, reported  a bill  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the 
navy  to  make  contracts  for  the  supply  of  American 
water-rolled  hemp  lor  three  years.  Ordered  to  be 
engrossed  lor  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Yulee,  offered  a resolution  instructing  the 
committee  on  finances  to  inquire  as  to  the  right  of 
Florida  to  a rateable  share  of  the  surplus  revenue 
distributed  to  the  stales  under  the  act  of  30th  June, 
183G,  and  report  upon  the  expediency  of  paying  to 
the  state  of  Fiorina  the  amount  to  which  she  would 
have  been  entitled  under  the  act  had  she  been  a state 
at  the  time  ul  its  passage.  Laid  over. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  heretofore 
offeired,  to  furnish  the  reporters  with  copies  of  the 
bills,  See.,  printed  lor  the  use  of  the  senate  was  taken 
up  and  adoptrd. 

Army  and  navy. — Mr.  Berrien , offered  a resolution 
directing  the  committee  on  military  and  naval  af- 
fairs to  lay  before  the  senate  the  communication  and 
estimates  from  the  war  and  navy  departments  rela- 
tive tu  the  proposed  increase  ol  those  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

Mr.  Benton,  said  the  committee  on  military  affairs, 
all  ol  whom  he  had  consulted,  except  one  now  ab- 
sent, were  ready  to  lay  before  the  senate  the  report 
and  estimate  ol  the  secretary  of  war,  and  saw  no  im- 
propriety m their  publication. 

Mr  Fairfield,  said  that  some  of  the  papers  commu- 
nicated by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  were  not  proper 
to  he  made  puulic  and  he  hoped  the  resolution  would 
not  prevail. 

Mr.  Berrien,  said  he  wished  the  senate  to  be  put  in 
possession  ol  the  information,  and  would  afterwards 
decide  upon  the  expediency  of  publishing  or  with- 
holding it. 

Mr.  Walcott,  hoped  the  resolution  would  pass. — 
The  information  would  be  as  safe  in  the  possession 
of  any  and  every  member  of  the  senate  as  it  would 
be  in  that  of  the  committee,  or  the  executive  and  his 
secretaries — and  it  was  proper  they  shoulu  have  xl  to 
guide  their  action. 

Ihe  resolution  was  then  passed,  and  the  report 
and  estimates  from  the  secretary  of  war  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


The  Oregon.  — Mr.  Sevier,  addressed  the  senate  at 
length  in  favor  of  the  house  notice,  and  in  favor  of 
our  claim  t<>  the  whole  of  Oregon.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  a majority  of  the.  people  would  be  in  fa- 
vor of  a settlement  short  of  49  deg.,  and  as  to  any 
compromise  between  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  and 
4fJn,  every  Quaker  in  the  country  would  put  on  the 
uniform  before  they  would  submit  to  it. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday,  March  18.  Mr.  Martin,  of  Ky., 
from  the  committee  on  mileage  introduced  a resolu- 
tion discharging  the  committee  of  the  whole  house 
from  the  farther  consideration  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  mileage  of  members.  Read  and  agreed  to. 

The  bill  then  came  before  the  house  for  action. 

Mr.  Bowlin,  offered  an  amendment  forbidding  pay 
to  absentees  at  the  call  of  Che  house,  &c. 

Mr.  Perry,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  (carrying 
the  bill  itself  to  the  table.)  Negatived — ayes  48, 
nays  138. 

Mr.  Yell,  moved  an  amendment  substituting  $6  in- 
stead of  $8,  for  each  day’s  attendance,  and  for  each 
twenty  miles  of  travel;  and  also  an  additional  section 
establishing  the  seat  of  government  after  the  year 
1850,  at  a point  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  upon  a town- 
ship of  land  granted  by  that  state  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment whenever  congress  shall  signify  its  assent. 

Mr.  Bowlin,  accepted  Mr.  Yell's  amendment  as  a 
part  of  his  own. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones,  moved  to  insert  “Jeffersonville, 
in  the  state  ol  Indiana’’  in  lieu  of  the  location  desig 
nated  in  Mr.  Yell's  amendment. 

■ The  house  here  on  motion  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  and  resumed  the  bill  respecting, 

Rivers  and  harbors — Numerous  amendments  were 
offered  and  rejected.  After  much  lime  had  been 
consumed  by  a proposition  from  Mr.  Culver,  of  N. 
Y ; which  was  followed  by  one  from  Mr.  Fries  of  an 
offensive  character  to  his  colleague  Mr.  Sclienck,  of 
Ohio,  which  after  being  submitted  by  the  chairman, 
[Titos.  Smith]  was  rejected,  and  a sharp  reproof 
from  Mr.  Schenck,  upon  Mr.  Fries,  &c.  &.C.,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  vote  upon  several  of  the  amend- 
ments. The  following  were  carried: — Providence 
harbor,  99  to  102 — motion  to  reconsider  the  same 
lost,  1U2  to  95  Newark  bay,  89  to  78.  Havre  de 
Giace,  (§20  000;)  by  a viva  voce  vote.  Tennessee 
river,  lost,  ($100,000  ) 125  to  65. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Thursday,  March  19.  The  river  and  harbor  bill. 
The  amendments  acted  upon  in  committee  of  the 
whole  having  been  disposed  of,  the  house  under  rule 
were  brought  to  a vote  on  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
and  the  following  was  the  result — 

Yens.  Nays. 


Rig  Sodus  bay,  Lake  Ontario,  §5000,  103  83 

Oak  Orchard  harbor,  N.  Y.,  §1000,  94  87 

Obstructions  between  Buffalo  and  Lake 

Michigan,  $40  000,  117  70 

For  improving  harbor  of  Michigan  city, 

$40,000,  99  81 

Little  Fort  harbor,  Lake  Michigan, 

$12,000,  85  82 

Sl.  Louis  harbor.  $75,000,  88  83 

Newark  bay,  $15  000,  91  85 

Havre  he  Grace,  $20,000,  100  75 


Mr.  Jones,  of  Ga.,  moved  an  amendment  in  order 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  a child  of  senator  Colquitt. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Before  the  adjournment  all  the  items  of  local  and 
neighboring  interest  were  acted  on  by  the  house. — 
The  appropriations  of  $20,000  for  improving  the 
harbor  of  Baltimore  city  was  preserved,  and  $75,000 
for  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  $15,000  for  Newcas- 
tle, and  $15,000  for  Port  Fenn,  in  Delaware. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  March  20.  The  harbor  and  river  bill,  was 
resumed.  For  improving  Hog  island  channel,  at 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  $25,000,  was  rejected  by  yeas  82, 
nays  86.  For  improving  Savannah  harbor  $50,000; 
passed  yeas  105,  nays  77.  For  purchase  ol  Louis- 
ville and  Portland  canal  stock,  such  sum  as  may  be 
necessary;  rejected  yens  56,  nays  131.  For  improve- 
ment of  Hudson  river  $75,000;  passed  yeas  102,  nays 
79.  For  improving  Ohio  river  above  its  falls  $80,- 
000;  passed  yeas  112,  nays  72.  For  the  lower  Ohio, 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  $240,000; 
passed  by  118  yeas,  67  nays. 

The  bill  was  then  finally  passed  the  house  by  110 
yeas  to  91  nays.  The  title  being  then  read,  Mr. 
Payne  moved  to  amend,  so  as  to  read  “an  act  making 
appropriations  for  works  of  internal  improvement.” 
Rejected  by  81  yeas,  117  nays.  The  house  them  ad- 
journed till  Monday. 

Monday,  March  23.  Military  bill. — The  house  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Ga.,  went  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  and  took  up  the  bill  for  raising  two 
regiments  of  mounted  riflemen. 


Mr.  McConnell,  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  aside 
in  order  to  lake  up  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the 
public  offices  among  the  people  of  Ihe  several  states. 
Mr.  McC.  said  that  lie  did  not  think  the  slate  ol  our 
foreign  relations  warranted  the  increase.  The  bill 
was  not  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Haralson,  said  that  the  hill  had  no  particular 
reference  to  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
that  the  increase  was  necessary  to  the  peace  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
inserting  ihe  senate  bill  for  raising  a regiment  of  dra- 
goons, or  mounted  riflemen. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  of  Ohio,  advocated  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  arid  desired  two  regiments  of  fool  riflemen 
because  they  would  not  cost  more  than  one  of  mount- 
ed riflemen. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Me.,  was  opposed  to  any  increase 
of  the  army  in  the  form  proposed.  There  are  now 
one  hundred  supernumerary  officers  and  until  their 
companies  are  filled  up  1 shall  not  vole  to  increase 
their  number. 

Mr.  McGaughey.  of  Indiana,  made  a speech  against 
the  bill.  The  west  did  not  need  the  bill  to  protect 
them  from  the  Indians.  They  were  able  to  protect 
themselves.  It  seemed  very  strange  to  hiui  that 
men  who  were  advocating  ari  increase  of  the  army 
were  advocating  a decrease  of  duties  on  foreign 
goods.  We  were  told  that  the  bill  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  protect  ourselves  from  Mexico,  nor  from  Eng- 
land, but  from  peaceful  Indians. 

The  discu-sion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Baker,  of  Il- 
linois, and  Mr.  Chipman,  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Holmes,  obtained  the  floor;  when  the  commit- 
tee rose,  and  the  house  adjourned  without  acting  up- 
on the  resolution. 

Tuesday,  March  24.  Mr.  Haralson,  of  Georgia, 
moved  that  the  house  go  into  committee  of  the 
whole.  The  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr.  McKay,  of 
N.  C.,  was  called  to  the  chair  Mr.  McKay  an- 
nounced the  military  bill  to  be  in  order. 

The  debate  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Black,  of  S. 
C.,  who  defended  the  bill  and  an  amendment  offered 
by  Mr.  Hungerford,  of  New  York,  requiring  that  the 
officers  shall  be  taken  from  the  officers  already  in 
commission. 

Mr  Tildtn , of  Ohio,  made  a general  speech  upon 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  He  was  opposed  to  the  bill, 
because  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  defences  of  the 
country  if  they  were  endangered,  and  because  the 
militia  of  the  states  were  sufficient  for  the  defences 
of  the  country.  The  bill  was  a measure  for  the 
conciliation  of  the  state  of  Arkansas  and  other  demo- 
cratic  states.  Until  we  knew  that  something  was  to 
be  done  in  reference  to  Mexico,  or  Oregon,  it  was 
not  proper  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  Rathbun,  took  pretty  much  the  same  view  of 
the  bill,  and  declared  that  it  was  “a  cart  before  the 
horse.”  There  should  be  no  increase  of  the  army 
uniil  it  was  known  what  was  to  be  done  in  reference 
to  Oregon. 

II  there  was  real  danger  with  Mexico,  the  two 
regiments  would  not  be  sufficient  for  defence.  If 
there  was  danger  those  two  regiments  would  form 
no  part  of  a proper  defence.  He  presumed  that  the 
troops  now  in  Texas  would  speedily  return,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  war. 

Mr  Haralson,  Mr.  Gentry,  of  Tenn.,  and  Mr.  Davis, 
of  Miss.,  advocated  the  bill. 

The  hour  arresting  debate  being  arrived,  the  com- 
mittee proceeded  to  vote  and  rejected  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  the  two  regiments  to  one,  and  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  authorizing  the  president  to  have 
a part  of  the  two  regiments  mounted  or  dismounted 
as  might  in  his  judgment  prove  best. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  no  v rose  and  moved  that  the 
committee  rise,  his  object  being,  he  said,  to  move  a 
reconsideration  of  the  vote  closing  the  debate  upon 
the  bill  before  the  committee  this  day  at  3 o’clock. 

He  had  heard  ihal  an  important  message  had  been 
received  from  the  president  in  the  senate,  &nd  de- 
sired that  the  committee  should  act  in  reference  to 
the  information  it  communicated. 

The  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  March  25.  Military  bill. — Mr./.  Q. 
Adams'  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  (closing  the  de- 
bate upon  the  military  bill  at  3 o’clock  yesterday) 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  went  in- 
to committee  of  the  whole. 

The  bill  to  raise  two  rifle  regiments  was  again  consi- 
dered. Mr  J.  A.  Black,  moved  to  amend  by  provi- 
ding that  “all  its  officers  shall  be  made  by  transfers 
or  promotions  of  sqch  as  are  in  the  present  army.” 
Agreed  to  by  87  ayes  to  50  nays. 

Mr.  Hungerford,  then  proposed  a substitute  for  the 
whole  bill,  by  authorizing  the  president  to  increase 
tbe  number  of  privates  in  each  cempany  ol  tbe  exist- 
ing army  to  any  number  not  exceeding  80,  according 
to  exigency.  Mr.  Houston,  further  propostd  their 
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enlistment  to  be  for  three  years  and  no  longer.  Mr. 
Hungerford  accepted  the  further  amendment. 

Mr.  Hungerford' 3 substitute  was  then  adopted  by 
85  yeas  to  74  nays. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill,  thus 
amended,  and  the  question  being  on  concurring  in 
the  proposed  substitute. 

Mr.  McKay,  arose  and  spoke  in  favor  of  such  substi- 
tute. Ever  since  1821,  the  date  of  the  present  skel- 
eton army  organization,  we  had  kept  up  an  army  of 
officers  far  beyond  their  proper  proportion  of  private 
soldiers.  The  president  in  his  annua!  message  had 
recommended  the  raising  of  one  regiment  of  mount- 
ed riflemen.  Mr.  McK.  thought  all  that  is  actually 
necessary  is,  to  authorize  an  increase  of  the  rank 
and  file.  The  British  government  had  increased 
their  regiments  of  trom  5 or  600,  their  peace  footing, 
to  10  or  1200,  their  war  footing.  Mr.  McK.  now 
proposed  as  a substitute  for  the  bill,  that  the  president 
be  authorised  to  fill  each  company  up  to  the  number 
of  100  men. 

The  question  beings  on  Mr.  McKay's  proposition — 

Mr.  Haralson , chairman  of  the  military  committee, 
arose  and  spoke  against  a large  standing  army  and 
he  deemed  the  proposal  of  Mr.  McKay  as  obnoxious 
to  such  objection. 

Mr.  Rhett,  enquired  if  any  information  had  been 
transmitted  to  the  military  committee,  which  author- 
izes its  chairman  to  say,  on  the  part  of  the  executive, 
that  there  is  any  desire  that  the  standing  army  should 
be  increased,  to  the  extent  provided  for  in  either  of 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  Haralson,  replied  that  the  report  of  “the  sec- 
retary of  war”  had  recommended  that  authority  be 
given  to  the  president  contingently  to  increase  the 
standing  army;  but  that  recommendation  had  refer- 
ence entirely  to  a peace  establishment. 

Mr.  Rhett, — I understand,  then,  the  chairman  to 
say  he  has  no  information  other  than  that  communi 
cated  in  the  documents  with  the  annual  message. 

Mr.  Haralson. — No,  sir,  1 do  not  say  any  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary,  more  than  a month  ago,  the 
committee  on  military  aflairs  reported  a bill  to  au- 
thorize the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  

volunteers  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  a probable 
difficulty,  and  the  filling  of  such  blank  to  be  depen- 
dent on  the  contingencies.  That  bill  was  reported 
to  supercede  the  necessity  of  any  increase  of  the 
standing  army. 

Mr.  G.  Davis. — Will  the  honorable  gentleman  in- 
form me  (for  I do  not  know)  whether  be  has  receiv 
ed  any  specific  recommendation  of  an  increase  in  the 
army  from  the  executive  department,  and,  if  so, 
what  the  amount  of  that  increase  is? 

Mr.  Haralson. — I will  answer  the  gentleman.  On 
the  31st  of  December  last,  1 did  receive  a communi- 
cation from  the  secretary  of  war  in  relation  to  the 
subject  on  which  he  asks  for  information.  That  com- 
munication was  accompanied  with  estimates  and 
facts  in  relation  to  the  defences  of  the  country,  the 
publication  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  (and  in  that  opinion  1 concur,)  would  be  de- 
trimental to  the  public  interests. 

Mr.  G.  Davis — My  question  is  this:  What  specific 
increase  of  the  army,  with  reference  to  corps  or 
numbers,  does  the  executive  ask  from  congress? 

Mr.  Haralson. — When  the  bill  which  1 had  the 
honor  to  report  to  the  house,  shall  be  taken  up  for 
action,  gentlemen  will  be  informed  as  to  the  number 
of  men  required  to  fill  the  ranks. 

Mr.  G.  Davis. — Still,  that  is  not  my  question.  1 
do  not  ask  what  particular  increase  the  committee 
on  military  aflairs  propose  should  be  made.  1 ask 
what  particular  increase  in  the  corps,  or  the  number 
of  men,  the  executive  has  asked  from  congress? 

Mr-  Haralson.- — In  the  regular  army? 

Mr,  Burt  — Before  the  gentleman  answers  the  in- 
terrogatory of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Dat'is,]  I desire  to  ask  him  a question.  I ask  him 
whether  the  communication  made  to  him  by  the  sec- 
retary of  war  was  not  of  a confidential  nature;  and 
whether  he  will  feel  himself  at  liberty  now  to  dis 
close  auy  of  the  facts  contained  in  it? 

Mr.  Haralson. — I will  state  candidly  to  the  gentle- 
man, (though  he  is  a member  of  the  committee  on 
military  aflairs,  and  knows  the  facts  as  well  as  I do,) 
that  the  communications  received,  and  which  were 
laid  before  the  committee,  were  of  a confidential  na- 
ture, and  that  they  did  disclose  lacts  in  relation  to 
the  defences  of  the  country  which  it  was  thought  by 
the  secretary  of  war,  as  well  as  by  the  heads  of  bu- 
reaus, who  made  accompanying  reports,  that  their 
publication  would  be  detrimental  to  the  puDlic  inter- 

Mr.  G.  Davis. — Will  the  honorable  chairman  al- 
low me  one  word?  I rise  to  inquire  whether  the 
number  of  men — the  amount  of  increase  in  the  army 
asked  for  by  the  executive — is  a confidential  fact  re- 
posed in  the  discretion  and  confidence  of  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs. 


Mr.  Haralson. — I have  gone  as  far  as  I feel  author- 
ised logo  under  the  communication  which-I  received 
from  the  secretary  of  war  on  the  subject. 

A motion  for  the  previous  question  was  now  se- 
conded br  a vote  of  74  to  62. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  McKay  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  105  to  76,  and  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford (raising  each  company  to  eighty  men,  if  the 
president  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  to  enlist  the 
new  troops  for  three  rears)  was  agreed  to  by  a vote 
of  112  to  79. 

Mr.  McDowell,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  ta- 
ble. Lost  by  a vote  of  149  to  32.  The  bill  was 
then  passed,  164  to  15.  It  adds  2,900  men  to  the 
army. 

The  house  again  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  upon  the  bill  for  making  appropriations  for 
deficiencies  in  former  bills. 

A debate  arose  between  Messrs.  Payne,  of  Ala., 
Ewing,  of  Pa.,  and  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  and  the  com- 
mittee rose  without  action  on  the  bill  or  amend- 
ments, and  the  house  adjourned. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Slates: 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  senate,  contained 
in  their  resolution  of  the"l7th  instant,  whether,  in 
iny  “judgment,  any  circumstances  connected  with, 
or  growing  out  of,  the  foreign  relations  of  this  coun- 
try, require  at  this  time  an  increase  of  our  naval  or 
military  force;”  and,  if  so,  “what  those  circumstan- 
ces are,”  I have  to  express  the  opinion,  that  a wise 
precaution  demands  such  increase. 

In  my  annual  message  of  the  2d  of  December  last, 
1 recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
congress  an  increase  of  our  naval  force,  especially 
of  our  steam  navy,  and  the  raising  of  an  adequate 
military  force  to  guard  and  protect  such  ol  our  citi- 
zens as  might  think  proper  to  emigrate  to  Oregon. — 
Since  that  period  1 have  seen  no  cause  to  recall  or 
modify  these  recommendations.  On  the  contrary, 
reasons  exist  which,  in  my  judgment,  render  it  pro- 
per not  only  that  they  should  be  promptly  carried 
into  effect,  but  that  additional  provision  should  be 
made  for  the  public  defence. 

The  consideration  of  such  additional  provision 
was  brought  before  appropriate  committees  of  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  in  answer  to  calls  made  by 
them,  in  reports  prepared,  by  my  sanction,  by  the 
secretary  of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  on 
the  29th  of  December  and  the  8th  of  January  last; 
a mode  of  communication  with  congress  not  unusual, 
and,  under  existing  circumstances,  believed  to  be 
most  eligible.  Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  that  these  recommendations  were  pro- 
per as  precautionary  measures. 

It  was  a wise  maxim  of  the  father  of  his  country, 
that  “to  be  prepared  for  war,  is  one  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  preserving  peace;”  and  that, 
“avoidingoccasionsof  expense  by  cultivating  peace,” 
we  should  “remember,  also,  that  timely  disburse- 
ments to  prepare  for  danger  frequently  prevent 
much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it.”  The  ge- 
neral obligation  to  perforin  this  duty  is  greatly 
strengthened  by  facts  known  to  the  whole  world.  A 
controversy  respecting  the  Oregon  territory  now  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and 
while,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  relations  of  the  latter 
with  all  European  nations  are  of  the  most  pacific 
character,  she  is  making  unusual  and  extraordinary 
armaments  and  warlike  preparations,  naval  and  mi- 
litary, both  at  home  and  in  her  North  American 
possessions. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that,  however  sincere  may 
be  the  desire  of  peace,  in  the  event  of  a rupture 
these  armaments  and  preparations  would  be  used 
against  our  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
original  purpose  of  these  preparations,  the  fact  is 
undoubted  that  they  are  now  proceeding,  in  part,  at 
least,  with  a view  to  the  contingent  possibility  of  a 
war  with  the  United  States.  The  general  policy  of 
making  additional  warlike  preparations  was  distinct- 
ly announced,  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  as  late 
as  January  last,  and  has  since  been  reiterated  by  the 
minister  of  the  crown  in  both  houses  of  parliament. 
Under  this  aspect  of  our  relations  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, I cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  increasing  our 
means  of  defence,  both  by  land  and  sea.  This  can 
give  Great  Britain  no  cause  of  offence,  nor  increase 
the  danger  of  a rupture.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  fold  our  arms  in  security,  and  at  last  be  sud- 
denly involved  in  hostilities  for  the  maintenance  of 
our  just  rights,  without  any  adequate  preparation, 
our  responsibility  to  the  country  would  be  of  the 
gravest  character.  Should  collision  between  the  two 
countries  be  avoided,  as  I sincerely  trust  it  may  be, 
the  additional  charge  upon  the  treasury',  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations,  will  not  be  lost;  while, 


in  the  event  of  such  a collision,  they  would  be  ir,dis* 
pensable  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  rights 
and  national  honor. 

I have  seen  no  reason  to  change  or  modify  the  re- 
commendations of  my  annual  message  in  regard  to 
the  Oregon  question.  The  notice  to  abrogate  the 
treaty  of  the  6th  August,  1827,  is  authorised  by  the 
treaty  itself,  and  cannot  he  regarded  as  a warlike 
measure;  and  I cannot  withhold  my  strong  conviction 
that  it  should  be  promptly  given.  The  other  recom- 
mendations are  in  conformity  with  the  existing  trea- 
ty, and  would  afford  to  American  citizens  in  Oregon 
no  more  than  the  same  measure  of  protection  which 
has  long  since  been  extended  to  British  subjects  in 
that  territory. 

The  state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico  is  still  in 
an  unsettled  condition.  Since  the  meeting  of  con- 
gress another  revolution  has  taken  place  in  that 
country,  by  which  the  government  has  passed  into 
the  hands  of  new  rulers.  This  event  has  procrasti- 
nated, and  may  possibly  defeat,  the  settlement  of  the 
differences  between  the  United  States  and  that  coun- 
try. The  minister  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  advices,  had  not  been  received 
by  the  existing  authorities.  Demonstrations  of  a 
character  hostile  to  the  United  Slates  continue  to  be 
made  in  Mexico,  which  has  rendered  it  proper,  in 
my  judgment,  to  keep  nearly  two-thirdsof  our  army 
on  our  southwestern  frontier.  In  doing  this,  many 
of  the  regular  military  posts  have  been  reduced  to  a 
small  force,  inadequate,  to  their  defence  should  an 
emergency  ari'e. 

In  view  of  these  “circumstances,”  it  is  my  “judg- 
ment” that  “an  increase  of  our  naval  and  military 
force  is  at  this  time  required,”  to  place  the  country 
in  a suitable  state  of  defence.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  my  settled  purpose  to  pursue  such  a course  of 
policy  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  preserve,  both 
with  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,,  an  honorable 
peace;  which  nothing  will  so  effectually  piomote 
as  unanimity  in  our  councils,  and  a firm  mainten- 
ance of  our  just  rights. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  March  24,  1846. 


CONSTITUTION 

of  the 

BUTE  OF  TEXAS. 


As  it  is  probable  that  both  senators  from  the  new 
state  of  Texas,  will  be  on  during  the  present 
or  ensuing  week  to  take  their  seats  in  the  United 
States  congress,  by  way  of  evincing  our  cordial 
welcome  to  the  new  member  of  the  republic  , we 
embrace  the  occasion  as  appropriate  for  publishing 
m full  the  constitution  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  people  of  Texas,  and  which  now  constitutes  the 
state  government. 

We  the  people  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  acknow- 
ledging with  gratitude  the  grace  and  beneficence 
of  God,  permitting  us  to  make  a choice  of  our 
form  of  government — do,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolutions  for  annex- 
ing Texas  to  the  United  States,  approved,  March 
first,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five, 
ordain  and  establish  this  constitution. 

ARTICLE  FIRST. 

Bill  of  Rights. 

That  the  general,  great,  and  essentia!  principles  of 
liberty  and  free  government  may  be  recognized 
and  established,  we  declare  that — 

Section  1.  All  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people,  and  all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority,  and  instituted  for  their  benefit;  and  they 
have  at  all  times  the  unalienable  right  to  alter,  re- 
form, or  abolish  their  form  of  government,  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  expedient. 

Sec.  2.  All  freemen,  when  they  form  a social 
compact,  have  equal  rights;  and  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  is  entitled  to  exclusive,  separate,  public  emo- 
luments or  privileges,  but  in  consideration  of  public 
services. 

Sec.  3.  No  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required 
as  a qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  in  this 
state. 

Sec.  4.  All  men  have  a natural  and  indefeasible 
right  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  consciences,  no  man  shall  be  compelled 
to  attend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or 
to  maintain  any  ministry  against  his  consent;  no 
human  authority  ought,  in  any  case  whatever,  to 
control  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  no  preference  shall  ever  be 
given  by  law  to  any  religiois  societies  or  modes  of 
worship.  But  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  such  laws  as  shall  be  necessary  to  protect 
every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjo  y - 
ment  of  their  own  mode  of  public  worship. 
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Sec.  5.  Every  citizen  shall  be  at  liberty  to  speak, 
write  or  publish  his  opinions  on  any  subject,  being 
responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  privilege;  and  no 
law  shall  ever  be  passed,  curtailing  the  liberty  of 
speech  or  of  the  press. 

Sec.  6.  In  prosecutions  for  the  publication  of  pa- 
pers investigating  the  otficia!  conduct  of  officers  or  men 
in  a public  capacity,  or  where  the  matter  published 
is  proper  for  public  information,  the  truth  thereof 
may  be  given  in  evidence.  And  in  all  indictments  for 
libels,  the  jury  shall  have  a right  to  determine  the 
law  and  the  facts,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  as 
in  other  cases. 

Sec.  7.  The  people  shall  be  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers,  and  possessions,  from  all  un- 
reasonable seizures  or  searches,  and  no  warrant  to 
search  any  place,  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thing, 
shall  issue  without  describing  them  as  near  as  may 
be;  nor  without  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or 
affirmation. 

Sec.  8.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
shall  have  a speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury;  he  shall  not  be  compelled  to  give  evidence 
against  himself;  he  shall  have  the  right  of  being 
heard  by  himself  or  counsel  or  both;  shall  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  shall 
have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in 
his  lavor;  and  no  person  shall  be  holden  to  answer 
for  any  criminal  charge,  but  on  indictment  or  infor 
malion,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval 
forces,  or  offences  against  the  laws  regulating  the 
militia. 

Sec.  9.  All  prisoners  shall.be  bailable  by  sufficient 
sureties  unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof 
is  evident  or  the  presumption  great,  but  this  provi- 
sion shall  not  he  so  construed  as  to  prohibit  bail 
after  indictment  found,  upon  an  examination  of  the 
evidence  by  a judge  of  the  supreme  or  district 
court,  upon  the  return  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, returnable  in  the  county  where  the  offence  is 
committed. 

Sec.  10.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  except  when  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

Sec.  11.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor 
excessive  fines  be  imposed,  nor  cruel  or  unusual  pun- 
ishment ii  fbeted.  Ail  courts  shall  be  open; and  every 
person,  for  an  injury  done  him,  in  his  lands,  goods, 
person,  or  reputation,  shall  have  remedy  by  due 
course  of  law. 

Sec.  12.  No  person  for  the  same  offence  shall 
be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb,  nor  shail  a 
person  again  be  put  upon  trial  for  the  same  of- 
fence, after  a verdict  of  not  guilty;  and  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  shall  remain  inviolate. 

Sec.  13.  Every  citizen  shall  have  the  right  to  keep 
and  bear  arms  in  the  lawful  defence  of  himself  arid 
the  state. 

Sec.  14.  No  bill  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  law, 
retroactive  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  con- 
tracts, shall  be  made;  and  no  person’s  property  shall 
be  taken  or  applied  to  public  use,  without  adequate 
compensation  being  made,  unles  by  the  consent  of 
such  person. 

Sec.  15.  No  person  shall  ever  be  imprisoned  for 
debt. 

Sec.  16.  No  citizen  of  this  stale  shall  be  deprived 
of  life,  liberty,  property,  or  privileges,  outlawed,  ex- 
iled, or  in  any  manner  disfranchised,  except  by  due 
course  ot  the  law  of  the  land. 

Sec.  17.  The  military  shall  at  all  times  be  subor- 
dinate to  the  civil  authority. 

Sec.  18.  Perpetuities  and  monopolies  are  contra- 
ry to  the  genius  of  a free  government,  and  shall 
never  be  allowed;  nor  shall  the  law  of  primogeniture 
or  entailments  ever  be  in  force  in  this  state. 

Sec  19.  The  citizens  shall  have  the  right,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  to  assemble  together  for  their 
common  good,  and  to  apply  to  those  invested  wilh  the 
powers  of  government  for  redress  of  grievances, 
or  other  purposes,  by  petition,  address,  or  remon- 
strance. 

Sec.  20.  No  power  of  suspending  laws  in  this  state 
shall  be  exercised,  except  by  the  legislature  or  its 
authority. 

Sec.  21.  To  guard  against  transgressions  of  the 
high  powers  herein  delegated,  we  declare  that  every- 
thing in  this  ‘‘bill  ot  rights”  is  excepted  out  of  the 
general  powers  of  government,  and  shall  forever  re- 
main inviolate;  and  all  laws  contrary  thereto,  or  to 
the  following  provision,  shall  be  void. 

article  second. 

Section  1.  The  powers  of  the  government  of  the 
State  of  Texas  shail  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
departments,  and  each  of  them  be  confided  to  a se- 
parate body  of  magistracy,  to  wit:  those  which  are 
legislative,  to  one;  those  which  are  executive,  to 
another;  and  those  which  are  judicial  to  another; 
and  no  person  or  collection  of  persons,  being  of  one 


of  those  departments,  shall  exercise  any  power  pro- 
perly attached  to  either  of  the  others,  except  in  the 
instances  herein  expressly  permitted. 

article  third. 

Legislative  Department. 

Section  1.  Every  free  male  person  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who 
shall  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  is  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  by  the 
congress  of  the  United  Slates,  a citizen  of  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  and  shall  have  resided  in  this  state 
one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and  the  last  six 
months  within  the  district,  county,  city,  or  town  in 
which  he  offers  to  vote,  (Indians  not  taxed,  Africans 
and  descendants  of  Africans  excepted)  shall  be 
deemed  a qualified  elector,  and  should  such  qualified 
elector  happen  to  be  in  any  other  county  situated  in 
the  district  in  which  he  resides  at  the  time  of  an 
election,  he  shall  bo  permitted  to  vote  for  any  district 
officer;  provided,  that  the  qualified  electors  shall  he 
permitted  to  vote  any  u here  in  the  state  for  state  offi- 
cers; and  provided,  further,  that  no  soldier,  seaman, 
or  marine,  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  U.  Slates  shall 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election  created  by  this 
constitution. 

Sec.  2.  All  free  male  persons  over  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  (Indians  not  taxed,  Africans  and 
descendants  of  Africans  excepted.)  who  shall  have 
resided  six  months  in  Texas,  immediately  preced- 
ing the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  shall  he  deemed  qualified 
electors. 

Sec.  3.  Electors  in  all  cases,  shall  be  privileg- 
ed from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at  elections 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  the  same,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  treasou,  felony,  or  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Sec.  4.  The  legislative  powers  of  this  state, 
shall  be  vested  in  two  distinct  branches:  the  one 
to  be  styled  the  senate,  and  the  other  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  both  together  the  “legisla 
ture  of  the  State  of  Texas.  The  style  of  laws  shall 
be,  “Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Texas.” 

Sec.  5.  The  members  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors,  and 
their  term  of  office  shall  he  two  years  from  the  day 
of  the  generai  election;  and  the  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature shall  be  biennial,  at  such  times  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  a representative,  un- 
less he  be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  a citizen  of 
the  republic  of  Texas,  and  shall  have  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  state  two  years  next  preceding  his 
election,  and  the  last  year  thereof  a citizen  of  the 
county,  city,  or  town  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen, 
and  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
at  the  time  of  his  election. 

Sec.  7.  All  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  held 
at  such  time  and  places,  in  the  several  counties, 
cities,  or  towns,  as  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  de- 
signated by  law. 

Sec.  8.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  by  qualified 
electors  for  the  term  of  four  years;  and  shall  be 
divided  by  lot  into  two  classes  as  nearly  equal  as  can 
be.  The  seats  of  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  two  years; 
and  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  four  years; 
so  that  one  half  thereof  shall  be  chosen  biennially 
thereafter. 

Sec.  9.  Such  mode  of  classifying  new  addition- 
al senators,  shall  be  observed  as  will  as  nearly  as 
possible  preserve  an  equality  of  numbers  in  each 
class. 

Sec.  10.  When  a senatorial  district  shall  be 
composed  of  two  or  more  counties  it  shall  not  be 
separated  by  any  county  belonging  to  another  dis- 
trict. 

Sec.  11.  No  person  shall  be  a senator,  unless  he 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  at  the  time  of 
the  acceptance  of  this  constitution  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  a citizen  of  the  republic  of  Tex- 
as; and  shall  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  state 
three  years  next  preceding  the  election;  and  the  last 
year  thereof  a resident  of  the  district  for  which  lie 
shall  be  chosen,  and  have  attained  the  age  of  thirtv 
years. 

Sec.  12.  The  house  of  representatives,  when  as- 
sembled, shall  choose  a speaker  and  its  other  officers, 
and  the  senate  shall  choose  a president  for  the  time 
being  and  its  other  officers.  Each  house  shall  judge 
of  the  qualifications  and  elections  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, but  contested  elections  shall  be  determined  in 
such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  law:  Two-thirds 
of  each  house  shall  constitute  a quorum  to  do  busi- 
ness, but  a smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
in  6uch  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  each 
house  may  provide. 


Sec.  13.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  own  proceedings,  punish  members  for  disor- 
derly conduct,  and  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a member,  but  not  a second  time  for  the  same 
offence. 

Sec.  14.  Each  house  shall  keep  a journal  of  its 
own  proceedings,  and  publish  (lie  same;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house,  on  any 
question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  three  members 
present,  be  entered  on  the  journals. 

Sec.  15.  When  vacancies  happen  in  either  house, 
the  governor,  or  the  person  exercising  the  power  of 
the  governor,  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

Sec.  16.  Senators  and  representatives  shall  in  all 
cases,  except  in  treason,  felony  or  breach  of  the 
peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  the  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  same,  allowing  one  day  for  every  twenty  miles 
such  member  may  reside  from  the  place  at  which  the 
legislature  is  convened. 

Sec.  17.  Each  house  may  punish  by  imprisonment 
during  the  session,  any  person  not  a member,  for 
disrespectful  or  disorderly  conduct,  in  its  presence;  or 
for  obstructing  any  of  its  proceedings:  pr  jvided  such 
imprisonment  shall  not  at  any  one  lime  exceed  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Sec.  18.  The  doors  of  each  house  shall  be  kept 
open. 

Sec.  19.  Neither  house  shall  without  the  consent 
of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days;  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  may  be 
sitting  without  the  concurrence  of  both  houses. 

Sec.  20.  Bills  may  originate  in  either  house,  and 
be  amended,  altered  or  rejected  by  the  other;  but  no 
bill  shall  have  the  force  of  law,  until  on  three  seve- 
ral days  it  be  read  in  each  house,  and  free  discussion 
be  allowed  thereon,  unless  in  case  of  great  emergen- 
cy, four-fifths  of  the  house  in  which  the  bill  shall  be 
pending,  may  deem  it  expedient  to  dispense  with  this 
rule;  and  every  bill  having  patsed  both  houses  shall 
be  signed  by  the  speaker  and  president  of  their  re- 
spective houses. 

Sec.  21.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  origi- 
nate in  the  house  of  representatives,  but  the  senate 
may  amend  or  reject  them  as  other  bills. 

Sec.  22.  After  a bill  or  resolution  has  been  re- 
jected by  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  no  bill  or 
resolution  containing  the  san  e substance  shall  be 
passed  into  a law  during  the  same  session. 

Sec.  23.  Each  member  of  the  legislature  shall  re- 
ceive from  the  public;  treasury,  a compensation  for 
his  services,  which  ‘Anay  be  increased  or  diminished 
by  law;  but  no  increase  of  compensation  shall  take 
effect  during  the  session  at  which  such  increase  shall 
be  made. 

Sec.  24.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  du- 
ring the  term  for  which  he  may  be  elected,  be  eli- 
gible to  any  civil  office  of  profit  under  this  state, 
which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  of 
which  may  have  been  increased  during  such  term; 
and  no  member  of  either  house  of  the  legislature 
shall,  during  the  term  for  which  heiselected.be 
eligible  to  any  office  or  place,  the  appointment  to 
which  may  be  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  either 
branch  of  the  legislature,  nor  shall  the  members 
thereof  be  capable  of  voting  for  a member  of  their 
own  body,  for  any  office  whatever,  except  it  be  in 
such  cases  as  are  herein  provided.  The  president 
for  the  time  tieing  of  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  shall  be  elected  from  their 
respective  bodies. 

Sec.  25.  No  judge  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
secretary  of  state,  attorney  general,  clerk,  of  any 
court  ot  records,  sberifi,  or  collector,  or  any  person 
holding  a lucrative  office  under  the  United  States,  or 
this  state,  or  any  foreign  government,  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  legislature,  nor  shall  at  the  same  time  hold 
or  exercise  any  two  offices,  agencies,  or  appointments 
of  trust  or  profit  under  this  state:  Provided,  That 
offices  of  the  militia,  to  which  there  is  attached  rio 
annua)  salary,  or  the  office  of  the  justice  of  the  peace, 
shall  not  be  deemed  lucrative. 

Sec.  26  No  person  who  at  any  time  may  have 
been  a collector  of  faxes,  or  who  may  have  been 
otherwise  entrusted  with  public  money,  shall  be  eli- 
gible to  the  legislature,  or  to  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  state  government,  until  he  shall  have 
obtained  a discharge  for  the  amount  of  such  collec- 
tions, arid  for  all  public  moneys  with  which  he  may 
have  been  entrusted' 

Sec.  27.  Ministers  of  the  gospel,  being  by  their 
profession  dedicated  lo  God,  and  the  care  of  souls, 
ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  great  duties  of 
then'  functions;  therefore,  no  minister  of  the  gospel, 
or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatever,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  legislature. 

Sec.  28.  Elections  for  senators  and  representative 
shall  be  general  throughout  the  state,  and  shall  be 
regulated  by  law. 
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Sec.  29.  The  legislature  shall  at  their  first  meet- 
ing, and  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-eight,  and  fifty,  and  every  eight  years  there- 
after, cause  an  enumeration  to  be  made  of  all  the 
free  inhabitants  (Indians  not  taxed  Africans  and  de- 
scendants of  Africans  excepted,)  of  the  state,  desig 
nating  particularly  the  number  of  qualified  electors; 
and  the  whole  number  of  representatives  shall,  at 
the  periods  of  making  such  enumeration,  be  fixed,  bv 
the  legislature,  and  apportioned  among  the  several 
counties,  cities,  or  towns,  according  to  the  number 
of  free  population  in  each;  and  shall  not  be  less  than 
forty-five,  nor  more  than  ninety. 

Sec.  30.  Until  after  the  first  enumeration  and  ap- 
portionment under  this  constitution,  the  following 
shall  be  the  apportionment  of  representatives  amongst 
the  several  counties,  viz: 

The  county  of  Montgomery  shall  elect  four  re- 
presentatives; the  counties  of  Red  River,  Harrison, 
Nacogdoches,  Harris,  and  Washington,  shall  elect 
three  representatives  each;  the  counties  of  Fan- 
nin, Lamar,  Bowie,  Shelby,  San  Augustine,  Rusk, 
Houston,  Sabine,  Liberty,  Robertson,  Galveston, 
Brazoria,  Fayette,  Colorado,  Austin,  Gonzales, 
and  Bexar,  two  representatives  each;  the  counties 
of  Jefferson,  Jasper,  Brazos,  Milam,  Bastrop,  Tra- 
vis, Matagorda,  Jackson,  Fort  Bend,  Victoria,  Re- 
fugio, Goliad,  and  San  Patrico,  one  representative 
each. 

Sec.  31.  The  whole  number  of  senators  shall  at 
the  next  session  after  the  several  periods  of  making 
the  enumeration,  be  fixed  by  the  legislature  and  ap- 
portioned among  the  several  districts  to  be  establish- 
ed by  law,  according  to  the  number  of  qualified 
electors,  and  shall  never  be  less  than  nineteen,  nor 
more  than  thirty-one. 

Sec.  32.  Until  the  first  enumeration,  as  provided 
for  by  this  constitution,  the  senatorial  districts  shall 
be  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  counties  of  Fannin  and 

Lamar,  shall  constitute  the  first  district,  and  elect 
one  senator;  the  counties  of  Red  River  and  Bowie, 
the  second  district,  and  elect  one  senator,  the  coun- 
ties of  Fannin,  Lamar,  Red  River,  and  Bowie,  con- 
jointly, shall  elect  one  senator;  the  county  of  Har- 
rison, the  third  district,  shall  elect  one  senator;  the 
counties  of  Nacogdoches,  Rusk,  and  Houston,  the 
fourth  district,  shall  elect  two  senators;  the  counties 
of  San  Augustine  and  Shelby,  the  fifth  district,  shall 
elect  one  senator;  the  counties  of  Sabine  and  Jasper, 
the  sixth  district,  shall  elect  one  senalur;  the  coun- 
ties of  Liberty  and  Jetlerson,  the  seventh  district, 
shall  elect  one  senator;  the  counties  of  Robertson 
and  Brazos,  the  eighth  district,  shall  elect  one  sena- 
tor; the  county  of  Montgomery,  the  ninth  district, 
shall  elect  one  senator;  the  county  of  Harris,  the 
tenth  district,  shall  elect  one  senator;  the  county  of 
Galveston,  the  eleventh  district,  shall  elect  one  se- 
nator; the  counties  of  Brazoria  and  Matagorda,  the 
twelfth  distiict,  shall  elect  one  senator;  the  counties 
of  Austin  and  Fort  Bend,  the  thirteenth  district, 
shall  elect  one  senator;  the  counties  "f  Colorado 
and  Fayette,  the  fourteenth  district,  shall  elect  one 
senator;  the  counties  of  Bastrop  and  Travis,  the 
fifteenth  district,  shall  elect  o e senator;  ttie  coun- 
ties of  Washington  and  Miiain,  the  sixteenth  district, 
shall  elect  one  senator;  the  counties  of  Victoria, 
Gonzales,  and  Jackson,  the  seventeenth  district,  shall 
elect  one  senator;  the  county  of  Bexar,  the  eighteenth 
district,  shall  elect  one  senator;  and  the  counties  of 
Goliad,  Refugio,  and  San  Patricio,  the  nineteenth 
district,  shall  elect  one  senator. 

Sec.  33.  The  first  session  of  the  legislature, 
after  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held  at  the 
city  of  Austin,  the  present  seat  of  government  and 
thereafter,  until  the  year  oue  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty;  after  which  peri-  u,  tne  scat  oi  go- 
vernment shall  be  permanently  located  by  the  peo 
pie. 

Sec  31.  The  members  of  the  legislature  shall  at 
their  first  session,  receive  from  the  treasury  or  tile 
stale,  as  their  compensation,  three  dollars  for  eaon 
day,  they  shall  be  in  attendance  on,  and  three  dollars 
for  every  twenty-five  miles  travelling  to  and  from  the 
place  of  convening  the  legislature. 

Sec.  35.  In  order  to  settle  permanently  the  seat 
of  government,  an  election  shall  be  bolden  through- 
out the  state,  at  the  usual  places  of  holding  elections, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty;  which  shall  be  conducted  accord- 
ing to  law, — at  which  lime,  the  people  shall  vote 
for  such  place  as  they  may  see  proper  for  the  seat 
of  government.  The  returns  of  said  election  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  governor  by  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  if  either  place  voted  for  shall  have  a majority 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  cast  then  the  same 
shall  be  the  permanent  seat  of  government  until  the 
year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy,  unless 
the  state  shall  sooner  be  divided.  But  in  case  neither 
place  voted  for  shall  have  the  majority  of  the  whole 


number  of  votes  given  in,  then  the  governor  shall  issue 
his  proclamation  for  an  election  to  be  holden  in  the 
same  manner  on  the  1st  Monday  in  October,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty,  between  the  two  places 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  first  elec- 
tion. The  election  shall  be  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  the  first,  and  the  returns  made  to  the 
governor  and  the  place  having  the  highest  number 
of  votes  shall  be  the  seat  of  government  for  the  time 
herein  before  provided. 

article  fourth. 

Judicial  Department. 

Section  1,  The  judicial  power  of  this  state, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  district 
courts,  and  in  such  inferior  courts,  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish, 
and  such  jurisdiction  may  be  vested  in  corporation 
courts,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  be  direct- 
ed by  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  supreme  court  shall  consils  of  a chief 
justice  and  two  associates,  any  two  of  whom  shall 
form  a quorum. 

Sec.  3.  The  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction  only,  which  shall  be  co-extensive  with 
the  limits  of  the  state,  but  in  criminal  cases  and  in 
appeals  from  interlocutory  judgments,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  legisla- 
ture shall  make;  and  the  supreme  court  and  judges 
thereof,  shall  have  power  to  issue  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law,  may  issue  writs  of  mandamus,  and 
such  other  writs  as  shall  be  necessary  to  enforce  its 
own  jurisdiction;  and  also  to  compel  a judge  of 
the  district  court  to  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment  in 
a cause;  and  the  supreme  court  shall  hold  its  sessions 
once  every  year,  between  the  months  of  October  and 
June  inclusive,  at  not  more  than  three  places  in  the 
state. 

Sec.  4.  The  supreme  court  shall  appoint  its  own 
clerks,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  four  years,  and 
be  subject  to  removal  by  said  court  for  neglect  of 
duty,  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  such  other  cases  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
ate, shall  appoint  the  judges  of  the  supreme  and 
district  courts,  and  they  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
six  years. 

Sec.  6.  The  state  shall  be  divided  into  convenient 
judicial  districts.  For  each  district  there  shall  be 
appointed  a judge  who  shall  reside  in  the  same,  and 
hold  the  courts  at  one  place  in  each  county,  and  at 
least  twice  in  each  year,  in  such  mode  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Sec.  7.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  shall  re- 
ceive as  a salary  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars 
annually,  and  the  judges  of  the  disti  let  court  a sala- 
ry not  less  than  seven'een  hundred  ;>rid  fifty  dollars, 
annually;  mid  Uie  salaries  of  the  judges  shall  not  tie 
mereaseu  or  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office. 

Sec.  8.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district 
couu,  shall  be  removed  by  the  governor,  on  the  ad- 
dress of  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the  legislature, 
for  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  or  other  reasonable  cause, 
winch  shall  not  he  sufficient  ground  for  impeach- 
meiii;  provided,  however,  that  the  cause  or  causes 
for  which  such  removal  shall  be  required,  shall  be 
stated  at  length  in  such  address,  and  entered  on 
the  journals  of  each  house;  and  provided,  further, 
that  the  cause  or  causes  shall  be  notified  to  the 
judge  so  intended  to  be  removed;  and  he  shall 
be  admitted  to  a hearing  in  his  own  defence,  be- 
fore any  vote  for  such  address  shall  pass;  and  in 
ail  such  case  the  vole  shall  be  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  and  entered  on  the  journals  of  each  house  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  9.  All  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district 
courts  shall  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  be  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  The  style 
of  ail  writs  nd  process,  shall  be  “The  State  of 
Texas.”  All  prosecutions  shall  be  carried  on  in  the 
name  and  by  authority  of  the  “State  of  Texas,” 
and  conclude  “against  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the 
state.” 

Sec.  10.  The  district  court  shall  have  origina 
jurisdiction  of  all  criminal  cases,  of  all  suits  in  behalf 
of  the  slate  to  recover  penalties,  forfeitures,  and 
escheats,  and  of  all  cases  of  divorce,  and  of  all 
suits,  complaints,  and  pleas  whatever,  without  re- 
gard to  any  distinction  between  law  and  equity, 
vvtien  the  matter  in  controversy  shall  be  valued  at, 
or  amount  to,  one  hundred  dollars,  exclusive  of  in- 
terest; and  the  said  courts,  or  judges  thereof,  shall 
have  power  to  issue  all  writs  necessary  to  enforce 
their  own  jurisdiction,  and  give  them  a general 
superintendence  afid  control  over  interior  jurisdic- 
tions 

And  in  the  trial  of  all  criminal  cases,  the  jury 
trying  the  same  shall  find  and  assess  the  amount  of 


punishment  to  be  inflicted,  or  fine  imposed;  except  in 
capital  cases,  and  where  the  punishment  or  fine  im- 
posed shall  be  specifically  imposed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  There  shall  be  a clerk  of  the  district 
court  for  each  county,  who  shall  be  elecied  by  the 
qualified  voters  for  members  of  the  legislature,  and 
who  shall  hold  his  office  for  four  years,  subject  to 
removal  by  information,  or  by  presentment  of  a 
grand  jury,  and  conviction  of  a petit  jury.  In  case 
of  vacancy,  the  judge  of  the  d istrict  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  a clerk  until  a regular  election  can 
be  held. 

Sec.  12.  The  governor  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  two-thirds  ol  the 
senate,  appoint  an  attorney  general,  who  shall  hold 
his  office  for  two  years,  and  there  shall  b- elected 
by  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  a 
district  attorney  for  each  district,  who  shall  hold  his 
office  for  two  years;  and  the  duties,  salaries,  and  per- 
quisites of  the  attorney  general,  and  district  attor- 
neys, shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  appointed  foreach  county, 
a convenient  number  of  justices  of  the  peace,  one 
sheriff,  one  coroner,  and  a sufficient  number  of  con- 
stables, who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  to 
be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  district 
or  county,  as  the  legislature  may  direct.  Justices  of 
the  peace,  sheriff,  and  coroner,  shall  be  commission- 
ed by  the  governor.  The  sheriff  shall  not  be  eligible 
more  than  four  years  in  every  six. 

Sec.  14.  No  judge  shall  sit  in  any  case  wherein 
he  may  be  interested,  or  where  either  of  the  parties 
may  be  connected  with  him  by  affinity  or  consangu- 
inity, within  such  degrees  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
law,  or  where  he  shall  have  been  of  counsel  in  the 
cause.  When  the  supreme  court  or  any  two  of  its 
members  shall  be  thus  disqualified  to  hear  and  de- 
termine any  cause  or  causes  in  said  court,  or  when 
no  judgment  can  be  rendered  in  any  case  or  cases 
in  said  court,  by  reason  of  the  equal  division  of  opin- 
ion of  said  judges,  the  same  shall  be  certified  to  the 
governor  ot  the  state,  who  shall  immediately  com- 
mission the  requisite  number  of  persons  learned  in 
the  law,  for  trial  and  determination  of  said  case  or 
cases.  When  the  judges  of  the  district  court  are 
thus  disqualified,  the  parties  may,  by  consent,  ap- 
point a proper  person  to  try  the  said  case;  and  the 
judges  of  the  said  courts  may  exchange  districts,  or 
hold  courts  for  each  other,  when  they  m .y  Ueem  it 
expedient  and  shall  do  so  when  directed  ny  Lw. — 
The  disqualifications  of  judges  of  inferior  lubunals, 
shall  be  remedied  as  may  hereafter  be  by  law  pre- 
scribed. 

Sec.  15.  Inferior  tribunals  shall  be  esiablished  in 
each  county  for  appointing  guardians,  granting  let- 
ters testamentary,  and  of  administration;  for  set- 
tling the  accounts  of  executors,  administrators,  and 
guardians,  amt  Inr  the  li  a.isjction  of  business  ap- 
pei'lairiing  to  estates;  and  Hie  0 i-ti ict  court  shall 
have  original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  general 
control  over  the  said  inferior  tribunals,  and  original 
jurisdiction  and  control  over  executors,  administra- 
tors, guardians,  and  minors,  under  such  regulation  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  taw. 

Sec.  16  In  the  trial  o(  all  causes  in  equity  in  the 
district  court,  the  plaintiff  or  defendant,  shall  upon 
application  made  in  open  court,  have  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  in  trials  at  law. 

Sec.  17.  Justices  of  the  peace  shall  have  such 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  as  shall  be  provided 
for  by  law. 

Sec.  18.  In  all  causes  arising  out  of  a contract, 
before  any  inferior  judicial  tribunal  when  the  amount 
in  controversy  shall  exceed  ten  dollars,  the  plaintiff 
or  defendant  shall  upon  application  to  the  presiding 
officer,  have  the  right  of'  inal  by  jury. 

Sec.  19  In  all  cases  where  justices  of  the  peace 
or  other  judicial  officers  of  infe  rior  tribunals  shall 
have jurisuiction  in  the  tiial  of  causes  where  the 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  a law  is  Hue  or  imprison- 
ment, (except  in  cases  of  contempt,)  the  accused 
shall  have  the  right  of  Inal  by  jury. 

article  fifth. 

Executive  Department. 

Sec.  1.  The  supreme  executive  power  of  this  state 
shall  be  vested  in  a chief  magistrate,  wtio  shall  be 
styled  the  governor  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

Sec.  2.  Toe  governor  shall  be  elected  tiy  the  quali- 
fied electors  of  the  staie,  at  the  time  and  places  of 
elections  for  members  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  3.  The  returns  of  every  election  for  governor, 
until  otherwise  provided  by  taw,  shall  be  made  out, 
sealed  up  and  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  government, 
and  directed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, wtio  shall,  during  the  first  week  of  the 
session  of  the  legislature  thereafter,  open  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
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lature;  the  person  having  the  highest  number  of j 
votes,  anil  being  constitutionally  eligible,  shall  be  de- 
claretl  by  the  speaker,  under  the  direction  of  the  j 
legislature,  to  be  governor;  but  if  two  or  more  per- 
sons shall  have  the  highest  and  an  equr.1  number  of 
votes,  one  of  them  shall  be  immediately  chosen  go- 
vernor by  joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Contested  elections  for  governor  shall  be  de- 
termined by  both  houses  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  hold  his  office  for  the 
term  of  two  years  from  the  regular  time  of  installa- 
tion, and  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  qualified, 
but  shall  not  be  eligible  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years;  he  shall  be  at  least  thirty 
years  of  age,  shall  be  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  a citizen  of  the  slate  of  Texas,  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  shall  have  resided 
in  the  same  three  years  immediately  preceding  his 
election. 

Sec.  5.  He  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  a com- 
pensation for  his  services,  which  shall  not  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  the  term  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  elected.  The  first  governor  shall 
receive  an  annual  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars; 
and  no  more. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  shall  bacommander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy  of  this  state,  and  of  the  militia, 
except  when  they  shall  be  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  He  may  require  information,  in  writing, 
from  the  officers  of  the  executive  department  on 
any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 

offices. 

Sec.  8.  He  may,  by  proclamation,  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  convene  the  legislature  at  the  seat  of 
government,  or  at  a different  place,  it  that  should  be 
in  the  actual  possession  of  a public  enemy;  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses  with  respect 
to  the  adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such 
time  as  he  shall  think  proper,  not  beyond  the  day  of 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  legislature. 

Sec  9.  He  shall  from  lime  to  time,  give  the  legis- 
lature information,  in  writing,  of  the  state  of  the 
government,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  may  deem  expedient. 

Sec.  10.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed. 

Sec.  11.  la  all  criminal  cases,  except  in  those  of 
treason  and  impeachment,  he  shall  have  power,  after 
conviction,  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons;  and  un- 
der such  rules  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe,  lie 
shall  have  power  to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures.  In 
case  of  treason,  he  shall  have  power,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons;  and  he  may,  in  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  respite  the  sentence  until  the  end  of  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature. 

Sec.  12.  There  shall  also  be  a lieutenant  governor, 
who  shall  be  chosen  at  every  election  for  governor 
by  the  same  persons,  and  in  I he  same  manner;  con- 
tinuance in  office  for  the  same  time,  and  possess  the 
same  qualifications.  In  voting  for  governor  and 
lieut.  governor,  the  electors  shall  distinguish  for 
whom  they  vote  as  governor,  and  for  whom  as  lieut. 
governor.  The  lieut.  governor  shall,  by  virtue  of 
his  office,  be  president  of  the  senate,  and  have,  when 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  a right  to  debate  and 
vote  on  all  questions,  auU  when  the  senate  is  equally 
divided  to  give  the  casting  vote.  In  case  of  the 
death,  resignation,  removal  from  office,  inability  or 
relusal  of  the  governor  to  serve,  or  of  his  impeach- 
ment or  absence  from  the  state,  the  lieut.  governor 
shall  exercise  the  powers  and  authority  appertaining 
to  the  office  of  governor  until  another  be  chosen  at 
the  periodical  election  for  governor,  and  be  duly 
qualified,  or  until  the  governor,  impeached,  absent,  or 
disab.td,  shall  be  acquitted,  return,  or  his  disability 
be  removed. 

Sec.  !3.  Whenever  the  government  shall  be  ad- 
min is>.  i • : by  the  lieut.  governor,  or  tie  shall  be  una- 
ble to  attend  as  president  of  lae  senate,  the  senate 
shall  elect  or.,  of  their  own  members  as  president 
fur  the  time  being.  And  if,  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  office  of  governor,  tie  lieut.  governor  shall  die, 
resign,  refuse  to  serve,  or  be  removed  from  office, 
or  be  unable  to  serve,  or  if  he  shall  be  impeached, 
or  absent  from  the  slates,  the  president  of  the  senate 
for  the  lime  being  shall,  in  like  manner,  administer 
the  government  until  he  shall  be  superceded  by  a go- 
vernor or  lieut.  governor;  the  lieut.  governor  shall, 
whilst  he  acts  as  president  of  the  senate,  receive  for 
his  services  the  same  compensation  which  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  no  more,  and  during  the  lime  he  adminis- 
ters the  government  as  governor,  shall  receive  the 
tame  compensation  which  governor  would  have  re- 
ceived had  he  been  emplojed  in  the  duties  of  his 
office;  and  no  more.  The  president  for  the  time  be- 
ing of  the  senate  shall,  during  the  time  he  adminis- 
ters the  government,  receive  in  like  manner  the  same 


compensation  which  the  governor  would  have  re- 
ceived, had  he  been  employed  in  the  duties  of  his 
office.  If  the  lieut.  governor  shall  be  required  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  and  shall,  whilst  in  such 
administration,  die,  resign,  or  be  absent  from  the 
slate,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  convene  the 
senate  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a president  for 
the  time  being. 

Sec.  14.  There  shall  be  a seal  of  the  state,  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  governor  and  used  by  him  offici- 
ally. The  said  seal  shall  be  a star  of  five  points,  en- 
circled by  an  olive  and  live  oak  brandies,  and  the 
words  “The  state  of  Texas.” 

Sec.  15.  All  commissions  shall  be  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Texas,  be  sealed 
with  the  state  seal,  signed  by  the  governor  and  at- 
tested by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Sec.  lG.  There  shall  be  a secretary  of  state,  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  shall  continue 
in  office  during  the  term  of  service  of  the  governor 
elect.  He  shall  keep  a fair  register  of  all  official 
acts  and  proceedings  ofthe  governor,  and  shall,  when 
required,  lay  the  same,  and  all  papers,  minutes,  and 
vouchers,  relative  thereto,  before  the  legislature,  or 
either  house  thereof,  and  shall  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  law. 

Sec.  17.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  both 
houses  of  the  legislature  shall  be  presented  to  the 
governor;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not, 
he  shall  return  it  with  his  objections  to  the  house  in 
which  it  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  at  large  upon  the  journals,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  it;  if  after  such  reconsideration,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  shall  agree  to  pass  the 
bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered;  if 
approved  by  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  of 
that  house,  it  shall  become  a law,  but  in  such  cases, 
the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for 
or  against  the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journals  of 
each  house,  respectively;  if  any  bill  shall  not  be  re- 
turned by  the  governor  within  five  days,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the 
same  shall  be  a law  in  like  manner,  as  if  he  had 
signed  it.  Every  bill  presented  to  the  governor  one 
day  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
and  not  returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated , 
before  its  adjournment,  shall  become  a law,  and 
have  Ihe  same  force  and  effect,  as  if  signed  by  the 
governor. 

Sec.  13.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which 
the  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  the  lagislature 
may  be  necessary,  except  on  questions  of  adjourn- 
ment, shall  be  presented  to  the  governor,  and  before 
it  shall  take  effect,  be  approved  by  him;  or,  being 
disapproved,  shall  be  repassed  by  botli  houses  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the 
case  of  a bill. 

Sec.  19.  The  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice 
arid  consent  of  two-thirds  of  ( tie  senate,  shall  ap- 
point a convenient  number  of  notaries  public — not 
exceeding  six  for  each  county — who,  in  addition  to 
such  duties  as  are  prescribed  by  law,  shall  discharge 
such  other  duties  as  the.  legislature  may,  from  time 
to  time,  prescribe. 

Sec.  20.  Nominations  to  fill  all  vacancies  that 
may  have  occurred  during  the  recess,  shall  be  made 
to  the  senate  during  the  first  ten  days  of  its  session. 
And  should  any  nomination  so  made  be  rejected,  the 
same  individual  shall  not  again  be  nominated  during 
the  session  to  fill  the  same  office.  And  should  the 
governor  fail  to  make  nominations  to  fill  any  vacancy, 
during  the  session  of  the  senate,  such  vacancy  shall 
not  he  filled  by  the  governor  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  senate. 

Sec.  21.  The  governor  shall  reside,  during  the 
session  of  the  legislature,  at  the  place  where  their 
sessions  may  be  held,  and  at  all  oilier  times  wher- 
ever, in  their  opinion,  ihe  public  good  may  require. 

Sec.  22.  No  person  holding  the  office  of  governor, 
shall  hold  any  other  office  or  commission,  civil,  or 
military. 

Sec.  23.  A state  treasurer  and  comptroller  of  pub- 
lic accounts  shall  be  biennially  elected  by  the  joint 
ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  in  case 
of  vacancy  in  either  of  said  offices  during  the  recess 
of  the  legislature,  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by 
the  governor,  which  appointment  shall  continue  un- 
til the  close  of  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
thereafter. 

article  sixth. 

Militia. 

Section  1.  The  legislature  shall  provide,  by  law, 
for  organizing  arid  disciplining  the  militia  of  this 
stale,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  expedient, 
not  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Stales  in  relation  thereto. 


Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  conscientiously  scruples 
to  bear  arms,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  do  so,  but 
shall  pay  an  equivalent  for  personal  service. 

Sec.  3.  No  licensed  minister  of  the  gospel  shall 
be  required  to  perform  military  duty,  work  on  roads, 
or  serve  on  juries  in  this  state. 

Sec.  4.  The  governor  shall  have  power  to  call 
forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  state,  to 
suppress  insurrections  and  to  repel  invasions. 

ARTICLE  SEVENTH. 

General  Provisions. 

Section  1.  Members  of  the  legislature  and  all 
officers,  before  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  their 
offices,  shall  take  the  following  oath  or  affirmation, 
“1  (A.  B.)  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  that  I 
will  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge  and  perforin 
all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  as accord- 

ing to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  ability,  agreeably  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  ol  this  state;  and  1 do  further  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm,)  that  since  the  adoption  of  this  constitu- 
tion by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  I,  being 
a citizen  of  this  state,  have  not  fought  a duel  with 
deadly  weapons  within  this  slate,  or  out  of  it;  nor 
have  I sent  or  accepted  a challenge  to  fight  a duel 
with  deadly  weapons,  nor  have  I acted  as  second 
in  carrying  a challenge,  or  aided,  advised,  or  assist- 
ed any  person  thus  offending — so  help  me  God.” 

Sec.  2.  'I'reason  against  this  state,  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  it  or  in  adhering  to  its 
enemies — giving  them  aid  and  comfort;  and  no  per- 
son shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  his 
own  confession  in  open  court. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  shall  be  disqualified  from 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  in  this  state, 
who  shall  have  been  convicted  of  having  given  or 
offered  a bribe  to  procure  his  election  or  appoint- 
ment. 

Sec.  4.  Laws  shall  be  made,  to  exclude  from  of- 
fice, serving  on  juries,  and  from  the  right  of  suffrage, 
those  who  shall  hereafter  be  convicted  of  bribery, 
perjury,  forgery,  or  other  high  crimes.  The  privi- 
lege of  free  suffrage  shall  be  supported  by  laws 
regulating  elections,  and  prohibiting  under  ade- 
quate penalties,  all  undue  influence  thereon,  from 
power,  bribery,  tumult,  or  other  improper  prac- 
tice. 

Sec  5.  Any  citizen  of  this  state,  who  shall,  after 
the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  fight  a duel  with 
deadly  weapons  or  send  or  accept  a challenge  to 
fight  a duel  with  deadly  weapons,  either  within  the 
state  or  out  of  it,  or  who  shall  act  as  second,  or  know- 
ingly aid  and  assist,  in  any  manner,  those  thus  offend- 
ing, shall  be  deprived  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or 
profit  under  this  state. 

Sec.  6.  In  all  elections  by  the  people,  the  vote 
shall  be  by  ballot,  until  the  legislature  shall  other- 
wise direct;  and  in  all  elections  by  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  jointly  or  separately,  the 
vote  shall  be  given  viva  voce,  except  in  the  election 
of  their  officers. 

Sec.  7.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law,  for 
the  compensation  of  all  officers,  servants,  agents, 
and  public  contractors  not  provided  for  by  this  con- 
stitution; and  shall  not  grant  extra  compensation  to 
any  officer,  agent,  servant,  or  public  contractor, 
after  such  public  service  shall  have  been  performed, 
or  contract  entered  into  for  the  performance  of  the 
same;  nor  grant  by  appropriation  or  otherwise,  any 
amount  of  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
to  any  individual,  on  a claim  real  or  peretended,  where 
the  same  shall  not  have  been  provided  for  by  pre- 
existing law.  Provided,  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  so  construed  as  to  affect  the  claims  of 
persons  against  the  republic  of  Texas,  heretofote 
existing. 

Sec.  8.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  trea- 
sury, but  in  pursuance  of  specific  appropriations 
made  by  law;  nor  shall  any  appropriation  ol  money 
be  made  fur  a longer  term  than  two  years,  except 
for  pui  posts  of  education;  and  no  appropriation  for 
private  or  individual  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment, shall  be  made  without  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  A regular 
statement  and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  public  money,  shall  be  published  annu- 
ally, in  such  manner  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  law. 
And  in  no  case  shall  Ihe  legislature  have  the  power 
to  issue  treasury  warrants,  treasury  notes,  or  pa- 
per of  any  descnptionjntended  to  circulate  as  mo- 
ney. 

Sec.  9.  All  civil  officers  shall  reside  within  the 
state;  and  all  district  or  county  officers,  within  their 
districts  or  counties;  and  shall  keep  their  offices  at 
such  places  therei  i,  as  may  be  required  by  Jaw. 

Sec.  10.  The  duration  of  all  offices  not  fixed 
by  ibis  constitution,  shall  never  exceed  lour  years. 

Sec.  11.  Absence  on  the  business  of  this  state, 
or  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  forfeit  a residence 
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once  obtained,  so  as  to  deprive  any  one  of  the  right 
of  suffrage,  or  of  being  elected  or  appointed  to  any 
office  under  the  exceptions  contained  in  this  consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  12.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
vide for  deductions  from  the  salaries  of  public  offi- 
cers, who  may  neglect  the  performance  of  any  duly 
that  may  be  assigned  them  by  law. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  of  congress  nor  person  hold- 
ing or  exercising  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under 
the  United  States,  or  either  of  the  n,  or  under  any 
foreign  power,  shall  be  eligible  as  a member  of  the 
legislature,  or  hold  or  exercise  any  office  ol  profit  or 
trust  under  this  state. 

Sec.  14.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  a change 
of  venue  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  and  for  the 
erection  of  a penitentiary  at  as  early  a day  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Sf.c.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to 
pass  such  laws  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
decide  differences  by  arbitration,  when  the  parties 
shall  elect  that  method  of  trial. 

Sec.  16.  Within  five  years  after  the  adoption  of 
this  constitution,  the  laws  civil  and  criminal,  shall 
be  revised,  digested,  arranged,  and  published  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislatnre  shall  direct,  and  a like  re- 
vision, digest,  and  publication,  shall  be  made  every 
ten  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  17.  No  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  this 
state;  and  the  buying  or  selling  of  lottery  tickets 
within  this  state  is  prohibited. 

Sec.  18.  No  divorce  shall  be  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Sec.  19.  All  property,  both  real  and  personal,  of 
the  wife,  owned  or  claimed  by  her  before  marriage, 
and  that  acquired  afterwards  by  gift,  (Wise,  or  de- 
scent, shall  be  her  separate  property;  and  laws  shall 
be  passed  more  clearly  defining  the  rights  of  the  wife, 
in  relation  as  well  to  her  separate  properly,  as  that 
held  in  common  with  her  husband.  Laws  shall  also 
be  passed  providing  for  the  registration  of  the  wife’s 
separate  property. 

Sec.  20.  The  rights  of  property  and  of  action 
which  have  been  acquired  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  shall  not  be  divested; 
nor  shall  any  rights  or  actions  whicli  have  been  di- 
vested, barred,  or  declared  null  and  void  by  the  con 
slitutio’i  and  laws  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  be  re- 
invested, revived,  or  reinstated  by  this  constitution; 
but  the  same  shall  remain  precisely  in  the  situation 
which  they  were  before  the  adoption  of  this  consti- 
tution. 

Sec.  21.  All  claims,  locations,  surveys,  grants, 
and  titles  to  land,  which  are  declared  null  and  void 
by  the  constitution  of  the  republic  of  Texas,  are 
and  the  same  slta  11  remain  forever  null  and  void. 

Sec.  22.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
tect by  law’,  from  forced  sale,  a certain  portion  of  the 
property  of  all  heads  of  families.  The  homestead 
of  a family  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  acres  of  land, 
(not  included  in  town  or  city,)  or  any  town  or  city 
lot  or  lots,  in  value  not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, shall  not  be  subject  to  forced  sale  for  any  debts 
hereafter  contracted;  nor  shall  the  owner,  if  a mar- 
ried man,  be  at  liberty  to  alienate  the  same,  unless 
by  the  consent  of  the  wife,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  may  hereafter  point  out. 

Sec.  23  The  legislature  shall  provide  in  what 
cases  officers  shall  continue  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  offices,  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  quali- 
fied. 

Sec.  24.  Every  law  enacted  by  the  legislature  shall 
embrace  but  one  object,  and  that. shall  be  expressed 
in  the  title. 

Sec.  25.  No  law  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by 
reference  to  its  title;  but  in  such  case,  the  act  revis 
ed,  or  section  amended,  shall  be  re-enacted,  and  pub- 
lished at  length. 

Sec.  26.  No  person  shall  hold  or  exercise  at  the 
same  time,  more  than  one  civil  office  of  emolument, 
except  that  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

Sec.  27.  Taxation  shall  be  equal  and  uniform 
throughout  the  state.  All  property  in  this  stale 
shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its  value,  to  be  ascer- 
tained as  directed  by  law,  except  such  property  as 
two-thirds  of  both  bowses  of  the  legislature  may 
think  proper  to  exempt  from  taxation.  The  legisla- 
ture shall  have  power  to  lay  an  income  lax,  and  to 
tax  all  persons  pursuing  any  occupation,  trade,  or 
profession.  Provided  that  the  term  occupation, shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  pursuits  either  agricul- 
tural or  mechanical. 

Sec.  28.  The  legislature  shall  have  power  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  exempting  from  taxation  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  worth  of  household  furniture, 
or  other  property  belonging  to  each  family  in  this 
State. 

Sec.  29.  The  assessor  and  collector  of  taxes,  shall 
be  appointed  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  yegtj- 
lations,  as  the  legislature  may  direct. 


Sec  30.  No  corporate  body  shall  hereafter  be 
created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  banking  or  dis- 
counting privileges. 

Sec  31.  No  private  corporation  shall  be  created, 
unless  the  hill  creating  it,  shall  be  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  legislature  shall  have  power  to  revoke 
arid  repeal  all  private  corporations,  by  making  com- 
pensation for  the  franchise.  And  the  state  shall  not 
be  part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belonging  to 
any  corporation. 

Sec.  32.  The  legislature  shall  prohibit  by  law  in- 
dividuals from  issuing  bills,  checks,  promissory  notes, 
or  other  paper  to  circulate  as  money. 

Sec.  33.  The  aggregate  amount  of  debt  hereafter 
contracted  by  the  legislature,  shall  never  exceed  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  except  in  case 
of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  insurrec- 
tions. And  in  no  case  shall  any  amount  be  borrow- 
ed, except  by  a vote  of  tivo-thirds  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature. 

Sec.  34.  The  legislature  shall  at  the  first  session 
thereof,  and  may  at  any  subsequent  session,  establish 
new  counties  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants 
of  such  new  county  or  counties.  Provided,  that  no 
new  county  shall  be  established  which  shall  reduce 
the  county  or  counties,  or  eiiher  of  them,  from  which 
it  shall  be  taken,  to  a less  area  than  nine  hundred 
square  miles,  (except  the  county  of  Bowie,)  unless 
by  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature;  nor  shall 
any  county  be  laid  off  of  le3s  contents.  Every  new 
county,  as  to  the  right  of  suffrage  and  representa- 
tion, shall  be  considered  as  part  of  the  county  or 
counties  from  which  it  was  taken,  until  entitled  by 
numbers,  to  the  right  of  separate  representation. 

Sec.  35.  No  soldier  shall  in  time  of  peace,  be 
quartered  in  the  house,  or  within  the  enclosure  of 
any  individual,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner; 
nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a manner  prescribed  by 
law. 

Sec.  36.  The  salaries  of  the  governor  and  judges 
of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  are  hereby  fixed 
at  the  minimum  established  in  the  constitution,  and 
shall  not  be  increased  for  ten  years. 

Sec.  37.  Mode  of  amending  the  constitution.  The 
legislature,  whenever  two  thirds  of  each  house  shall 
deem  it  necessary,  may  propose  amendments  to  this 
constitution:  which  proposed  amendments  shall  be 
duly  published  in  the  public  prints  of  the  slate,  at 
least  three  months  before  the  next  general  election 
of  representatives,  for  the  consideration  of  the  peo- 
ple; and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  returning 
officers,  at  the  next  elections,  which  shall  be  thus 
holden,  to  open  a poll,  and  make  a return  to,  the  se- 
cretary of  stale,  of  the  names  of  all  those  voting  for 
representatives,  who  have  voted  on  such  proposed 
amendments;  and  if  thereupon  it  shall  appear  that  a 
majority  of  ail  the  citizens  of  this  state,  voting  for 
representatives,  have  voted  in  favor  of  such  proposed 
amendments,  and  two-thirds  of  each  house  of  the' 
next  legislature,  shall,  after  such  election,  and  before 
another,  ratify  the  same  amendments  by  yeas  and 
nays,  they  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  parts  of  this  constitution:  Provided,  that  the  said 
proposed  amendments  shall  at  each  of  the  said  ses- 
sions, have  been  read  on  three  several  days  in  each 
house. 

ARTICLE  EIGHTH. 

Slaves. 

Section  I.  The  legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  ol  slaves,  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners;  nor  without  paying  their 
owners  previous  to  such  emancipation,  a full  equiva 
lent  in  money,  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated.  They 
shall  have  no  power  to  prevent  emigrants  to  this 
stale,  from  bringing  with  them  such  persons  as  are 
deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  any  person  of  the  same  age  or  de- 
scription shall  be  continued  in  slavery,  by  the  laws 
of  this  slate:  provided,  that  such  slave  be  the  benn 
fide  pro  petty  ol  such  emigrants:  provided,  also,  that 
laws  shat!  be  passed  to  inhibit  the  introduction,  into 
this  state,  of  slaves  who  have  committed  high  crimes 
in  oilier  states  or  territories.  They  shall  have  the 
right  to  pass  laws  to  permit  the  owners  of  slaves  to 
emancipate  them,  saving  the  rights  of  creditors,  and 
preventing  them  from  becoming  a public  charge. — 
They  shall  have  full  power  to  pass  laws,  which  will 
oblige  the  owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  hu- 
manity; to  provide  for  them  necessary  fops)  apd 
clothing;  to  abstain  from  all  injuries  to  them,  ex- 
tending to  life  or  limb;  and  in  case  of  their  neglect 
or  refusal  to  comply  with  the  directions  of  such 
laws,  lo  have  such  slave  or  slaves  taken  from  such 
owners,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  sqch  owner  or 
owners  They  may  pass  laws  to  prevent  slaves 
from  being  brought  into  this  state  as  merchandize 
only. 

$^Se(J.  2.  Jn  the  prpBechtion  of  slaves  forprjmes  of 
a higher  grade  than  petit  Jarcepy,  the  legislature 


shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  an  impartial  i 
trial  In  a petit  jury. 

Sec.  3.  Any  person  who  shall  maliciously  d is-  ; 
member  or  deprive  a slave  of  life,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted  in  case  the  like  of- 
fence had  been  committed  upon  a free  white  person, 
and  on  the  like  proof,  except  in  case  of  insurrection 
of  such  slave. 

ARTICLE  NINTH. 

Impeachment. 

Section  1.  The  power  of  impeachment  shall  be 
vested  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

Sec  2.  Impeachments  of  the  governor,  lieutenant 
governor,  attorney  general,  secretary  of  state,  trea- 
surer, comptroller,  and  of  the  judges  of  the  district 
courts,  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate. 

Sec.  3.  Impeachments  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  tried  by  the  senate.  When  silling  as 
a court  of  impeachment,  Ihe  senators  shall  be  upon 
oath  or  affirmation;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted 
without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  senators 
present. 

Sec.  4.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall 
extend  only  to  removal  from  office  of  honor,  trust, 
or  profit,  under  this  stale;  but  the  parties  convicted 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Sec  5 All  officers  against  whom  articles  of  im- 
peachment may  be  preferred,  shall  be  suspended 
from  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  their  office  during 
the  pendency  of  such  impeachment.  The  appoint- 
ing power  may  make  a provisional  appointment,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  suspension  of  an 
officer,  until  the  decision  on  the  impeachment. 

Sec.  6.  The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  trial, 
punishment,  and  removal  from  office  of  all  other  of- 
ficers of  the  state,  by  indictment  or  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  TENTH. 

Educution. 

Section  l.  A general  diffusion  of  knowledge  be- 
ing essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  lo  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  schools. 

Sec.  2.  The  legislature  shall,  as  early  as  practi- 
cable, establish  free  schools  throughout.  Ihe  state, 
and  shall  furnish  means  for  their  support,  by  taxa- 
tion on  property,  and  it  shali  be  the  duty  of  the  legis- 
lature to  set  apart  not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  an-  I 
nual  revenue  of  the  stale  derivable  from  taxation,  as 
a perpetual  fund,  which  lund  shall  be  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  free  public  schools;  and  no  law 
shall  ever  be  made  diverting  said  fund  to  any  other 
use;  and  until  such  time  as  the  legislature  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  such  schools,  in  the  se- 
veral districts  of  the  state,  the  fund  thus  created 
shall  remain  as  a charge  against  the  state  passed  to 
the  credit  of  the  fiee  common  school  fund. 

Sec.  3.  All  public  lands  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore, or  which  may  hereafter  be  granted  for  public 
schools,  to  the  various  counties  or  other  political  di-  j 
visions  in  this  state,  shall  not  be  alienated  in  fee,  nor 
disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease,  for  a term  not 
exceeding  tw  enty  years,  in  such  manner  as  the  legis- 
lature may  direct. 

Sec.  4.  The  several  counties  in  this  state,  which 
have  not  received  their  quantum  of  lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  education,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
quantity  heretofore  appropriated  by  the  congress  of  : 
the  republic  of  Texas,  to  other  counties. 

ARTICLE  ELEVENTH. 

Section  1.  All  certificates  lor  head-right  claims  to  j 
lands  issued  to  fictitious  persons,  or  which  were  i 
forged;  and  all  locations  and  surveys  thereon,  are,  } 
and  the  same  were  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

Sec-  2.  The  district  courts  shall  be  opened  until 
the  first  day  ol  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  for  the  establishment  of  certificate  for 
head  rights  not  recommended  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  under  the  act  to  delect  fraudulent  land  cer- 
tificates, and  to  provide  for  issuing  patents  to  legal  : 
claimants;  and  the  parties  suing  shall  produce  the  j 
like  proof,  and  be  subject  to  Ihe  requisitions  which  j 
were  necessary  and  were  prescribed  by  law',  to  sus- 
tain the  original  application  for  the  said  certificates 
above  referred  to,  not  established  or  sued  upon  before 
the  period  limited,  shall  be  barred;  and  the  said  cer- 
tificates and  all  locations  and  surveys  thereon,  shall 
be  forever  null  and  void;  and  all  re-locations  made 
on  such  surveys,  shall  not  be  disturbed  until  the  cer-  1 
tificatea  are  established  as  above  directed. 

ARTICLE  TWELFTH. 

Land  Office. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  one  general  land  office 
in  the  state,  which  shall  he  at  the  seat  of  government, 
where  all  titles  which  have  heretofore  emanated,  or 
may  hereafter  emanate  from  government,  shall  be 
registered.  And  the  legislature  may  establish  from 
time  to  time,  such  subordinate  offices  as  they  may 
deem  requisite, 
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THE  SIKH  WAR  IN  INDIA. 

ANNEXATION. 


The  monarclis  of  Europe  are  exceedingly  uneasy 
it  seems  at  the  success  of  the  republican  system  of  an- 
nexation, as  illustrated  in  the  acquisition  by  the  U. 
States  confederation,  of  the  Louisiana  region  from 
France,  the  Floridas  from  Spain,  and  now  the  novel 
exhibition  of  an  independent  republic  (Texas)  vo- 
luntarily relinquishing  its  national  character,  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  a member  of  the  Union.  At  this 
rate,  say  they,  “Oregon  ‘is  as  good  as  gone,'  and  Ca- 
lifornia will  soon  be  theirs.” 

The  process  by  which  all  this  is  accomplished,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat  ominous  to  those 
who  have  to  pay  so  sevtrei)  ioi  what  they  acquire 
by  way  of  annexation, — not  a single  life  lost, — no 
army  required  to  lake  or  to  keep.  The  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, finds  it  no  easy  task  to  keep  the  Circassians  and 
Poles  annexed,  alter  having  devoted  thousands  of 
lives  and  years  of  toil  in  the  tusk.  France  finds  it 
no  trifle  of  a task  to  keep  Algiers  annexed, — with 
semi-annual  drains  upon  h-r  conscript  Frenchmen  for 
her  armies  there.  Cleat  Britain  has  occasionally  to 
pay  a heavy  tribute  in  blood  and  treasure  10  quiet 
her  acquisitions  too.  1 o say  nothing  of  unhappy 
Ireland,  and  passing  by  Afghanistan,  that  would  not 
stay  annexed,  we  ha>e  a recent  specimen  of  the 
British  process  of  annexation,  and  an  item  of  its 
expens  loo,  in  the  attempt  to  add  the  Punjaub 
to  their  India  possessions.  Whether  they  will  suc- 
ceed better  in  this  than  they  did  two  vears  ago  in 
the  Afghanistan  proj-ct,  is  to  be  tested.  The  task 
on  hand  is  at  least  no  trifle.  That  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  first  battle. 

The  British  government  and  the  British  people  are 
evidently  very  much  astonished  at  the  formidable  as- 
pect ot  this  onset  from  the  Sikhs.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  regarding  yiem  as  they  regarded  other 
of  the  India  tribes, — and  when  they  find  them  sud- 
denly bringing  into  the  field  a train  of  heavy  artille- 
ry, far  superior  in  calibre  to  that  which  Wellington 
had  to  encounter  at  Waterloo,  they  anxiously  en- 
quire, why  where  in  the  name  of  heaven  could  they 
have  obtained  such  ordnance? 

A reply  is  ransacked,  and  censure  follows  against 
the  government  lor  allowing,  some  years  since,  when 
the  Sikhs  were  in  amity  or  alliance  with  the  British, 
those  heavy  pieces  ol  ordnance  to  be  made  in  Eng- 
land, shipped  lor  their  chief,  who  it  appears  paid 
enormous  prices  for  manufacturing  them,  and  for 
their  transportation  to  his  kingdom.  Now  the  Bri- 
tish complain  loudly  that  they  should  be  brought  into 
the  field  and  mow  down  the  bravest  of  their  troops  in 
India.* 

From  the  official  documents  laid  before  the  British 
parliament,  the  lollowing  sketch  of  affairs  in  India 
is  compiled.  Runjeel  Singh,  is  the  veteran 
and  talented  chiel  ol  the  Sitcns,  who  for  many  years 
enjoyed  the  lull  confidence  ol  his  people,  and  during 
whose  energetic  reign  the  country  was  prosperous 
and  happy,  died  some  several  years  since,  leaving  au 
unhappy  contention  relative  to  the  successor.  The 
documents  laid  before  parliament  do  not  perhaps,  in 
so  many  words,  say  that  Ihe  British  authorities  and 
agents  in  India  proceeded  industriously  to  take  ad- 
vantage ol  tnese  dissensions, — secumdum  orient, — ac- 
cording to  the  imprescriplanle  progress  of  royal  an- 
nexation. We  will  excuse  the  omission,  and  pro- 
ceed with  the  history  according  to  the  record, — re- 
membering, however,  that  itis  the  britisk  account  of 
the  a flair: 

[the  preliminary  movements.] 

In  June,  1845,  the  council  of  India  determined 
that  in  consequence  of  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  ihe  Punjaub,  the  governor  general  should  repair 
to  the  northwest  provinces  in  October  to  provide 
against  contingencies.  All  hostile  intentions  at  that 
time,  were  strenuously  disavowed;  and  it  is  said  that 
at  no  time  during  the  year,  was  the  British  army 
prepared  to  cross  the  Sutleje.  Difficulties  of  the 
commissariat  rendered  Hie  concentration  of  the 
whole  lorceon  the  Ironlier  impossible, and  the  means 
at  the  disposal  ol  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  were  solely 
calculated  lor  delence. 

On  the  1st  of  October  it  was  thought  that  no  at- 
tack would  be  made  by  the  Sikh  forces;  and  this  opi- 
nion was  again  expressed  by  the  governor  general  in 
a despaten  uated  OcloDer  24th.  He  directed,  how- 
ever, that  before  the  12lii  of  November,  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  to  equip  nearly  two-thirds  of 


•John  Bull  had  better  puss  an  act  ol  parliament  in 
time  against  shipping  -'big  guns”  to  the  United  Slates, 
for  the  Princeton,  or  any  other  of  our  shipping. 


an  advanced  force,  to  be  in  readiness  for  marching 
at  the  shortest  notice. 

On  the  22d  of  November  he  was  informed  that 
the  Sikh  army  intended  immediately  to  advance  to 
the  frontier  and  invade  the  British  teriitory.  It  was 
said  that  the  Sikh  army  was  to  be  divided  into  seven 
divisions,  five  of  which  were  to  attack  five  separate 
points.  The  information,  however,  did  not  receive 
general  credence.  On  the  4th  December  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  again  declares  his  belief  that  no  act  of  ag- 
gression would  be  committed  by  the  Sikhs;  and  lie 
accordingly  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  anny  from 
crossing  the  river. 

[passage  of  the  sutleje] 

The  Sikhs,  to  some  extent,  having  compromised 
their  domestic  affairs,  united  their  forces,  and  on  the 
12th,  13th,  and  14th  of  December,  crossed  the  Sutleje 
river,  a branch  of  the  Indus,  which  divides  their  coun- 
try from  the  British  possessions.  Their  army  as 
computed  by  the  British,  consisted  of  80,000  men, 
20  to  30,000  of-lhem  cavalry,  and  150  heavy  pieces 
of  field  ordnance,  well  supplied.  The  place  where 
they  crossed  is  some  40  or  50  miles  from  Lahore,  and 
15  or  20  from  Ferozepore,  the  most  advanced  of  the 
British  posts.  The  Sitrhs,  with  this  immense  force, 
established  themselves  on  the  British  side  of  the 
Sutleje. 

Preparations  were  then  made  to  meet  them. — 
Great  confidence,  however,  was  felt  in  the  ability  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Sir  John  Li  tiler  to  hold  Ferozepore,  and 
no  adequate  preparations  were  made  to  support  him. 
Ori  the  15th  and  18th,  the  Sikhs  made  a demonstra- 
tion of  attacking  that  post.  On  the  18th  they  broke 
up,  and  about  30,000  of  them,  leaving  Ferozepore  on 
the  right,  marched  about  25  miles  to  a place  called 
Moodkee,  where  they  took  up  a position.  Plere  they 
were  met  by  a portion  of  the  British  army  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Sir  H.  Hardinge  being  second  in 
command.  Of  this  engagement  we  take  following 
narrative  from  official  report  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough: 
[battle  of  moodkee.] 

I immediately  pushed  forward  the  horse  artillery 
and  cavalry,  directing  the  infantry,  accompanied  by 
the  field  batteries,  to  move  forward  in  support.  We 
had  not  proceeded  beyond  two  miles  when  we  found 
the  enemy  in  position.  They  were  said  to  consist  of 
from  15,01)0  to  20,000  infantry,  about  the  same  force 
of  cavalry,  and  40  guns.  They  evidently  h id  either 
just  taken  up  their  position,  or  were  advancing  in 
order  to  battle  against  us. 

To  resist  their  attack,  and  to  cover  the  formation 
of  the  infantry,  I advanced  the  cavalry  rapidly  to  the 
front,  in  columns  of  squadrons,  and  occupied  the 
plain.  They  were  speedily  followed  by  the  five 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  under  Brigadier  Brooke, 
who  took  up  a forward  position,  having  the  cavalry 
then  on  his  flanks. 

The  country  is  a dead  flat,  covered  at  short  inter- 
vals with  a low,  but,  in  some  places,  thick  jhow 
jungle,  and  dotted  with  sandy  hillocks.  The  enemy 
screened  their  infantry  and  artillery  behind  this  jun- 
gle, and  such  undulations  as  the  ground  afforded; — 
and  whilst  our  twelve  batallions  lormed  from  eche 
Ion  of  brigade  into  line,  opened  a very  severe  can- 
nonade upon  our  advancing  troops,  which  was  vigo- 
rously replied  to  by  the  battery  of  horse  artillery 
under  Brigadier  Brooke,  which  was  soon  joined  bj 
the  two  light  field  batteries.  The  rapid  and  well 
directed  fire  of  our  artillery  appeared  soon  to  para- 
lyze that  of  the  enemy:  and,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
complete  our  infantry  dispositions  without  advanc- 
ing the  artillery  too  near  to  the  jungle,  1 directed 
the  cavalry  under  Brigadiers  While  and  Gough  to 
make  a flank  movement  on  the  enemy’s  left,  with  a 
view  of  threatening  and  turning  that  flank,  if  possi- 
sibie.  With  praiseworthy  gallantry,  the  3d  light 
dragoons,  with  the  2d  bragade  of  cavalry,  consisting 
of  the  body  guard  and  5th  light  cavalry,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  4th  lancers,  turned  the  left  of  the  Sikh 
army,  and  sweeping  along  the  whule  rear  of  its  in- 
fantry and  guns,  silenced  for  a time  the  latter,  and 
put  their  numerous  cavalry  to  flight.  Whilst  this 
movement  was  taking  place  on  the  enemy’s  left,  1 
directed  the  remainder  of  the  4th  lancers,  the  9 Lh 
irregular  cavalry,  under  Brigadier  Mactier,  with  a 
light  field  battery,  to  threaten  their  right.  This  ma- 
noeuvre was  also  successful.  Had  not  the  infan- 
try and  guns  of  the  enemy  been  screened  by  the  jun- 
gle, these  brilliant  charges  of  the  cavalry  would 
have  been  productive  ol  greater  effect. 

When  the  infantry  advanced  to  the  attack,  Briga- 
dier Brooke  rapidly  pushed  on  his  horse  artillery 
close  to  the  jungle,  and  the  cannonade  was  resumed 
on  both  sides.  The  infantry , under  major-generals 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  Gilbert,  and  Sir  John  M’Caskill, 
attacked  an  echelon  of  lines  the  enemy’s  infantry, 
almost  invisible  amongst  wood  and  the  approach- 
ing dtrkness  of  night.  The  opposition  of  tho  enemy 


was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  troops 
who  had  everything  at  stake,  and  who  had  long 
vaunted  as  being  irresistible.  Their  ample  and  ex- 
tended line,  from  their  superiority  of  numbers,  far 
outflanked  ours;  but  this  was  counteracted  by  the 
(lank  movements  of  our  cavalry.  The  attack  of  the 
infantry  now  commenced;  and  the  roll  of  fire  from 
this  powerful  arm  soon  convinced  the  Sikh  army 
that  they  had  met  with  a loe  they  little  expected; 
and  their  whole,  force  was  driven  from  position  after 
position  willi  great  slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  17  pie- 
ces of  artillery,  some  of  them  of  heavy  calibre;  our 
infantry,  using  lhat  never-failing  weapon,  the  bayo- 
net, whenever  the  enemy  stood.  Night  only  saved 
them  from  worse  disaster,  for  this  stout  conflict  wag 
maintained  during  an  hour  and  a ha  I f of  dim  star- 
light, amidst  a cloud  of  dust  from  the  sandy  plain, 
which  yet  more  obscured  every  object. 

In  this  engagemen  major-general  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
(the  husband  of  the  heroic  Lady  Sale,)  had  his  left 
thigh  shattered  by  a grape  shop,  and  soqn  after  died. 
Sir  John  M'Catkill  was  also  killed  and  several  other 
officers  wounded. 

[battle  of  ferozeshah.] 

On  the  19lh,  information  was  received  (hat  the 
Sikh  ai'my  had  been  very  considerably  strengthened 
and  was  advancing  to  the  attack.  During  mat  and 
the  succeeding  day,  the  contest  proceeded  languidly 
— both  parties  being  occupied  in  burying  their  dead 
and  receiving  reinforcements.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  the  Sikhs  having  greatly  augmented  their 
forces,  and  strongly  entrenched  a new  position  at 
Ferozeshah,  12  miles  in  retreat  from  Moodkee,  be- 
ing prepared  to  defend  it  with  100  pieces  of  their 
large  artillery  and  60,000  men, — a junction  was  ef- 
fected between  the  two  divisions  of  British  troops 
under  Major  Littler  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  -a rid  dis- 
positions were  made  for  an  attack  on  the  camp  of 
the  Sikhs.  It  was  found  to  be  a paralellogram,  of  a 
mile  in  length,  and  a halfa  mile  in  width,  the  short- 
er side  looking  towards  the  Sutleje  and  Moodkee, 
and  the  larger  towards  Ferozepore  and  the  open 
country.  The  British  force  moved  against  this  last 
position.  The  divisions  of  major  general  Sir  John 
Littler,  brigadier  Wallace,  (who  had  succeeded  ma- 
jor general  Sir  John  M’Caskill,)  and  major-general 
Gilbert,  deployed  into  line,  having  in  the  centre  their 
whole  force  of  artillery,  with  the  exception  of  three 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  one  on  either  flank  and  one 
in  support,  to  be  moved  as  occasion  required.  Major 
General  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  division,  and  the  small 
cavalry  force,  moved  in  second  line,  having  a bri- 
gade in  reserve  to  cover  each  wing.  The  charge 
arid  direction  of  the  left  wing  was  committed  to 
lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  while  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  personally  directed  the  right.  Of  the 
severe  and  protracied  contest  that  ensued,  the  des- 
patches of  the  latter  give  this  account: 

A very  heavy  cannonade  was  opened  by  tho 
enemy,  who  had  dispersed  over  their  position  up- 
wards of  100  guns,  more  than  40  of  which  were 
of  battering  calibre.  These  kept  up  a heavy  and 
well  directed  tire,  which  the  practice  of  our  far  less 
numerous  artillery,  of  much  lighter  metal,  checked 
in  some  degree,  but  could  not  silence.  Finally,  m 
the  lace  ol  a storm  of  shot  and  shell,  our  infantry 
advanced  and  carried  these  formidable  entrench- 
ments. They  threw  themselves  upon  the  guns,  and 
with  matchless  gallantry  wrested  Ltiem  from  the  ene- 
my; but  when  the  batteries  were  partially  within  our 
grasp,  our  soldiers  had  to  face  such  a fire  of  musket- 
ry from  the  Sikh  infantry,  arrayed  behind  their 
guns,  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  heroic  efforts,  a por- 
tion only  of  the  entrenchment  could  be  carried. — - 
Night  fell  while  the  conflict  was  everywhere  raging. 

Although  1 now  brought  up  major-general  Sir 
Harry  Smith’s  division,  and  he  captured  and  long  re- 
tained another  point  of  the  position,  and  her  majes- 
ty’s 3d  light  dragoons  charged  and  took  some  of  the 
most  formidable  batteries,  yet  the  enemy  remained 
in  possession  of  a considerable  portion  of  the  great 
quadrangle;  whilst  our  troops,  intermingled  with 
theirs,  kept  possession  of  the  teiaainder,  and  finally 
bivouacked  upon  it,  exhausted  by  their  gallant  ef- 
forts, greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  and  suffering  ex- 
tremely from  thirst,  yet  animated  by  an  indomitable 
spirit.  In  this  instance  of  things  tiie  long  night  wore 
away. 

Near  the  middle  of  it,  one  of  the  heavy  guns  was 
advanced  and  played  with  deadly  elfect  upon  our 
troops.  Lieut-General  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  imme- 
diately formed  her  uTkjesly’s  8t)ih  foot  and  the  1st 
European  light  infantry.  They  were  led  to  the  at- 
tack oy  their  commanding  officers,  and  animated  in 
their  exertions  by  lieutenant-colonel  Wool,  (aid-de- 
camp  to  the  lieutenant-general,)  who  was  wounded 
in  the  outset.  The  80th  captured  the  gun,  and  the 
enemy,  dismayed  by  this  counter-check, did  not  ven- 
ture to  press  on  further.  During  the  whole  night, 
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however,  they  continued  to  harass  our  troops  by  fire 
of  artillery,  wherever  moonlight  discovered  our  po- 
sition. 

But  with  daylight  of  the  22d  came  retribution. — 
Our  infantry  formed  a line,  supported  on  both  flanks 
by  horse  artillery,  whilst  a fire  was  opened  from  our 
centre  by  such  of  our  heavy  guns  as  remained  ef 
fective,  aided  by  a flight  of  rockets.  A masked  bat 
tery  played  with  great  effect  upon  this  point,  dis- 
mounting our  pieces  and  blowing  up  our  tumbrils. — 
At  this  moment  lieutenant-general  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  left,  whilst  1 
rode  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing. 

Our  line  advanced,  and  unchecked  by  the  enemy’s 
fire,  drove  them  rapidly  out  of  the  village  of  Fero- 
zeshah  and  their  encampment;  then,  changing  front 
to  its  left,  on  its  centre,  our  force  continued  to  sweep 
the  camp,  bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  dislodged 
the  enemy  from  their  whole  position.  The  line  then 
baited,  as  if  on  a day  of  manoeuvre,  receiving  its 
two  leaders  as  they  rode  along  its  front  with  a gra- 
tifying cheer,  and  displaying  the  captured  standards 
of  the  Khalsa  army.  We  had  taken  upwards  of  73 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  were  masters  of  the  whole 
field. 

The  force  assumed  a position  on  the  ground  which 
it  had  won,  but  even  here  its  labors  were  not  to 
cease.  In  the  course  of  two  hours,  Sirdar  Tej  Sing, 
who  had  commanded  in  the  last  great  battle,  brought 
up  from  the  vicinity  of  Ferozepore  fresh  battalions 
and  a large  field  of  aitillery,  supported  by  30,000 
Ghorepurras,  hitherto  encamped  near  the  river.  He 
drove  in  our  cavalry  parties,  and  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  regain  the  position  at  Ferozeshah;  this  at- 
tempt was  defeated;  but  its  failure  had  scarcely  be- 
come manifest,  when  the  Sirdar  renewed  the  contest 
will)  more  troops  and  a large  artillery.  He  com- 
menced by  a combination  against  our  left  flank;  and 
when  this  was  frustrated  made  such  a demonstration 
against  the  captured  village  as  compelled  us  to 
change  our  whole  front  to  the  right.  His  guns  dur- 
ing this  manoeuvre,  maintained  an  incessant  fire, 
whilst  our  artillery  ammunition  being  completely 
expanded  in  these  protracted  combats  we  were  un- 
able to  answer  him  with  a single  shot. 

I now  directed  our  almost  exhausted  cavalry  to 
threaten  both  flanks  at  once,  preparing  the  infantry 
to  advance  in  support,  which  apparently  caused  him 
suddenly  to  cease  his  fire,  and  to  abandon  the  fielJ. 

For  twenty-four  hours  not  a Sikh  has  appeared  in 
our  front.  The  remains  of  the  Khalsa  army  are  said 
to  be  in  full  retreat  across  the.  Sulleje,  at  Nuggurpu- 
thur  and  Teila , or  marching  up  its  left  bank  towards 
Hurrekeeputhnr,  in  the  greatest  confusion  and  dis- 
may. Of  their  chiefs,  Bahadur  Sidgh  is  killed;  La) 
Singh  said  to  be  wounded;  Mehtab  Singh,  Abjoord- 
hia  Pershad,  and  Tej  Singh,  the  late  governor  of 
Peshawur,  have  fled  with  precipitation.  The  camp 
is  the  scene  ot  the  most  awiul  carnage,  and  they  have 
abandoned  large  stores  of  grain,  camp  equipage,  and 
ammunition. 

Thus  has  terminated  the  invasion  of  Sikh  army 
into  the  British  possessions.  There  are  evidences 
sufficient  in  the  account  itself,  drawn  up  by  the  vic- 
tors, of  the  military  tact  and  martial  acquirements 
of  this  native  army.  To  have  recovered  ihe  disas- 
ters of  the  first  engagement, — to  have  maintained 
with  such  signal  obstinacy  the  contest  in  the  second 
engagement, — to  have  moved  upon  the  victors  and 
opened  a battery  at  night,  after  their  whole  line  of 
entrenchments  had  been  carried, — to  have  renewed 
the  conflict  next  day  so  obstinately,  with  the  despe- 
rate hope  of  regaining  their  artillery,  evinces  no  in- 
considerable discipline, — no  want  of  courage.  One 
battle  will  not  be  decisive  of  a war  with  such  a peo- 
ple,— depend  upon  it. 

There  is  an  evidence  of  the  skill  as  well  as  brave- 
ry of  the  Sikhs,  in  the  melancholy  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  British  army  in  those  engagements. 
Tne  list  of  officers,  killed  and  wounded,  is  publish- 
ed; according  to  t tie  official  statement  hut  9Ud  in  all 
were  killed,  and  2 386  were  wounded, — the  entire 
force  being  about  2U,0u0  men.  t he  conduct  of  the 
troops  is  commended  in  the  strongest  terms.  The 
London  Times  closes  its  editorial  summary  of  the 
transaction,  by  saying  that  “the  Sikh  army  has  been 
repulsed,  but  not  destroyed: — and  although  we  have 
won  a great  battle,  we  have  only  begun  the  war.” 

This  opening  of  the  campaign  was  the  theme  of  a 
protracted  discussion  in  parliament,  which  came  up 
on  a motion  of  thanks  to  the  Indian  army,  moved  by 
the  Earl  of  Ripori.  In  making  this  motion  he  gave 
a succinct  history  of  the  brave  and  gallant  conduct 
of  Sir  H.  Hardinge.  Five  ot  his  aid-de-canips  were 


killed,  and  five  wounded,  and  at  a very  critical  pe- 
riod of  the  action,  he  was  left  with  one, — his  own 
son,  a lad  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  had  only  recent- 
ly joined  the  army — who  had  no  idea  of  war,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  duties  he  was  now  called 
on  to  perform,  but  who  was  animated  by  his  father’s 
gallant  and  indomitable  spirit,  and  was  employed  by 
his  father  to  convey  his  orders  from  point  to  point, 
a duty  which  he  performed  in  a manner  truly  worthy 
of  that  father,  and  which  the  earl  trusted  may  be 
regarded  as  an  earnest  of  what  that  son  will  live  to 
accomplish.  Sir  H.  Hardinge  had  another  son,  for- 
merly attached  to  the  army,  but  who  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  it  by  reason  of  a dreadful  accident 
which  rendered  necessa  y the  amputation  ol’tiis  foot. 
That  sou  also  stuck  by  ti is  father  in  the  action,  until 
he  was  forced  by  him  to  retire.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington likewise  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
conduct  of  the  governor-general,  as  did  also  Lord 
Ellenborough,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  others. 
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RESOURCES  OP  VIRGINIA — REVENUE  SYSTEM. 


[It  was  not  until  after  publishing  the  second  and 
third  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  letters  to  Mr.  Rives,  of 
Virginia,  that  we  discovered  the  omission,  of  the 
first  letter  of  the  series,  which  we  had  laid  off'  for 
insertion  before  ihe  others.  .Though  out  of  due  or- 
der, it  must  not  be  omitted. J 

Boston,  January  7,  1846. 

My  dear  sir:  When  you  were  with  us  last  sum- 
mer [ more  than  half  promised  to  make  you  a short 
visit  in  February,  and  1 have  not  yet  given  up  entire- 
ly the  long-anticipated  pleasure  ol  doing  so. 

] have  not  forgotten  our  conversation  on  the  con- 
dition of  our  country  generally,  and  more  particular- 
ly the  strong  desire  manifested  by  you  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  your  own  state.  I have 
always  entertained  feelings  of  high  regard  for  the 
“Ancient  Dominion,”  arising  probably  from  the  inti- 
mate revolutionary  associations  between  her  and  our 
“Old  Bay  State,”  as  well  as  from  having  looked  up 
on  her  as  the  mother  of  many  of  the  greatest  states- 
men and  purest  patriots  which  our  country  has  pro- 
duced. 

I am  not  surprised  that  you  of  Virginia  should  de- 
sire to  do  something  by  which  the  matchless  natural 
resources  of  your  state  should  he  developed.  I have 
thought  that  the  slate  of  Virginia,  with  its  tempe- 
rate climate, svariety,  arid  excellence  of  soil,  exhaust- 
less water-power,  and  exuberant  mineral  wealth, 
contains  within  itself  more  that  is  valuable  for  the 
uses  of  mankind  in  these  modern  days  than  any  other 
state  in  our  Union. 

I need  not  say  to  you  that  these  gifts  of  Providence 
are  of  little  consequence  to  your  people,  or  to  our 
common  country,  unless  developed  and  improved, 
for  thepurposes  for  which  they  were  intended.  When 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  adopted, 
Virginia  contained  double  the  population  of  New 
York,  and  now  N.  York  contains  double  the  number 
of  people  in  Virginia.  I do  not  propose  to  inquire  in- 
to the  causes  that  have  produced  such  a mighty  change 
in  the  relative  numerical  condition  of  these  two 
slates.  I do  propose,  however,  to  state  to  you  some 
of  the  reasons  why  you  should  now  set  about  doing 
something,  lo  bring  back  that  prosperity  which  many 
of  your  people  believe  is  lost  forever. 

The  truth  is,  and  not  to  he  denied,  that  Nature  has 
been  profuse  in  her  gifts  in  behalf  of  your  people, 
and  you  have  done  but  little  for  yourselves.  The 
settlement  and  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
western  country,  have  brought  into  existence  an  ac- 
tive and  effectual  competition  with  your  people,  in 
the  great  staples  of  jour  agricultural  products,  viz: 
wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco.  Maryland  and 
North  Carolina,  like  yourselves,  are  essentially  af- 
fected by  competition  from  the  same  quarter — from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  t he  great  west  is  now 
supplying  largely  the  New  England  arid  other  states, 
which  are  consumers  of  lii  se  agricultural  staples, 
in  quantity  and  value,  lo  a greater  extent  than  aii 
the  foreign  world  besides.  T he  international  im- 
provements of  the  country  already  finished,  have 
brought  Boston,  by  steam,  within  the  distance  of 
four  days’  travel  of  Cincinnati  by  way  of  Buffalo; 
and  a contemplated  railroad  from  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont, to  Ogdensburg,  New  York,  will  bring  us  prac- 
tically yet  nearer  to  those  fertile  regions  of  the  west. 
The  expense  of  transportation  is  essentially  reduced 
n herever  railroads  or  canals  have  been  constructed, 
and  even  the  Mississippi  herself  bears  down  upon 


her  bosom  the  products  of  the  west  at  less  than  half 
the  freight  that  "ms  charged  a few  years  ago. 

Thirty  years  since  a few  small  schooners  were  suf- 
ficient to  carry  on  the  commerce  between  this  city 
and  New  Orleans;  now  within  the  last  year  we  have 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  arrivals  from  New 
Orleans  at  this  port,  and  many  of  the  vessels  of  the 
largest  class,  ships  from  500  to  700  tons  burthen. — - 
Thev  have  brought  us  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  flour, 
cotton,  beef,  pork,  lead,  lard,  &.C.,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  first 
three  of  these  articles,  which  now  come  to  us  in 
such  quantities  from  New  Orleans,  our  importations 
in  former  times  were  almost  exclusively  from  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  Can  you  ex- 
pect to  compete  successfully  with  the  western  re- 
gions of  your  country,  where,  without  much  labor, 
the  soil  produces  double,  and  sometimes  even  more, 
to  the  acre  than  the  average  crops  of  the  last  men- 
tioned states?  This  competition  will  increase,  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  remedy  for  its  inauspicious 
effects  upon  your  welfare  is  to  create  a market  at 
home  for  your  surplus  agricultural  products,  by  es- 
tablishing such  manufactures  as  may  be  adapted  to 
the  peculiar  condition  of  your  labor.  There  are 
two  classes  of  labor,  intelligent  and  unintelligent; 
the  former  is  that  kind  of  labor  which  requires  a 
considerable  amount  of  mental  culture  with  active 
physical  power.  This  combination  is  capable  of  ap- 
plying science  to  art,  and  producing  results  that  are 
difficult  and  oftentimes  complicated.  The  latter  de- 
scription of  labor  is  of  that  character  which  depends 
principally  on  physical  strength:  this  quality  of  labor 
you  have  in  abundance,  and  I hope  you  are  not  with- 
out a tolerable  supply  of  the  higher  class.  You  may, 
without  doubt,  commence  the  manufacture  of  al- 
most every  description  of  articles  requiring  but  lit- 
tle skill,  and  prosecute  the  work  with  success.  Ma- 
nufactures of  such  articles  as  iron,  hemp,  wool,  cot- 
ton, leather,  &c.,  wrought  into  coarser  and  more 
common  articles,  would  succeed. 

You  will  find,  very  soon  after  a regular  system  of 
the  division  of  labor  shall  have  been  introduced,  that 
a desire  for  knowledge  will  be  created;  more  educa- 
tion, more  intellectual  cultivation  will  be  desired  by 
those  engaged  in  the  mechanical  departments,  arid 
with  this  eagerness  for  knowledge  will  follow  skill 
and  cleverness  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  then  will  fol- 
low the  inventive  power  for  which  our  people  have 
become  so  distinguished  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world. 

You  cannot  do  anything  in  Virginia  that  will  so 
completely  promote  the  introduction  of  railroads  as 
the  placing  of  manufacturing  establishments  on  your 
beautiful  waterfalls.  'Ihe  water- power  on  the  James 
river,  at  Richmond,  is  unrivalled;  and  it  seeins  a 
great  waste  of  natural  wealth  to  permit  it  to  run 
into  the  sea,  having  hardly  touched  a water-wheel. 

If  the  prominent  men  of  Virginia,  of  both  political 
parties,  will  give  up  their  party  warfare,  and  resolve 
themselves  into  a “committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
commonwealth  to  improve  the  state  of  agriculture,” 
by  making  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  there  is  • 
now  but  one,  will  establish  manufactures,  and  carry 
on  a well-adjusted  system  of  internal  improvements, 
they  will  then  have  done  something  that  will  be  sub- 
stantial, abiding;  whicli  will  stand  as  memorials  of 
their  patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple through  all  time.  Let  your  common  school  inter- 
est go  hand  in  hand  with  the  employment  of  your 
people,  and  you  may  be  quite  certain  that  the  adop- 
tion of  these  systems  at  once  will  aid  each  other. 

You  cannot,  I should  suppose,  expect  to  develop 
your  resources  without  a general  system  of  popular 
education;  it  is  the  lever  lo  all  permanent  improve- 
ment. It  appeals  to  me  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  republican  institutions  that  the  people  of  this  ! 
country  should  be  educated,  and  that  all  intellectual 
culture  should  be  founded  upon  our  holy  religion;  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  gospel  are  the  only  safe  source 
from  which  we  can  freely  draw  our  morality.  It  is 
essential  that  we  should  have  an  educated  population, 
inasmuch  as  every  man  can  exercise  the  right  of  , 
suffrage.  The  elective  franchise,  in  the  hands  of  an 
ignorant  and  debased  population,  would  very  soon 
place  our  country  in  a state  of  anarchy.  Weshould 
strive  to  elevate  the  laboring  and  less  favored  class- 
es. In  Europe  the  great  body  ot  the  people  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of  their  rulers;  even  i 
in  England,  free  as  she  is,  compared  with  many  of  i 
the  continental  states,  the  mass  of  the  people  do  not 
exercise  the  elective  franchise.  This  is  a point  of 
primary  importance,  and  your  people  may  rest  as-  i 
sured  that  taxes  for  education,  even  as  a matter  of 
pecuniary  gain,  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
their  property.  I am,  therefore,  clear  in  my  con- 
victions not  only  of  the  duty  but  the  expediency  of  i 
introducing  manufactures  extensively  in  your  state,  j 
with  an  expansive  system  of  popular  education,  and  i 
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from  these  movements  will  soon  be  seen  the  happi- 
est results,  in  a healthful  prosperity  and  a striking 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Just  for  a moment  imagine  the  whole  supernume- 
rary population  of  Virginia  employed  at  a rate  of 
wages  such  as  3re  paid  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states:  what  tliiuk  you  would  he  the  effect?  J have 
not  a doubt  that  the  value  of  land  would  increase, 
within  five  miles  around  each  manufacturing  village, 
equal  to  the  cost  of  all  the  machinery  in  it.  The  sphere 
of  labor  must  be  enlarged,  diversified,  if  you  would 
bring  out  the  energies  of  your  people.  1 yet  hope  to  see 
Virginia  lake  that  place  among  the  old  thirteen  that 
seemed  by  Providence  to  be  assigned  to  hei;  it  can 
only  be  achieved  by  energy  and  perseverance  on  the 
part  ol  those  who  have  ihe  destinies  of  their  fellow 
citizens  in  keeping.  Let  the  law-maker',  and  those 
who  administer  them,  nut  only  spt  uk  out  tint  act, 
and  give  an  impetus  to  iaho. ; let  it  oe  reipeclanle  lor 
every  man  to  have  a vocation,  and  to  follow  it.  If 
not  lor  his  own  pecuniary  profit,  let  him  labor  for 
character,  which  he  is  certain  to  obtain,  if  h is  labors 
benefit  others.  I intended  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  president  in  his  annual 
message,  a, id  me  report  of  the  honorable  secretary  of 
the  lr  usury  to  change  our  whole  revenue  system. 
The  plan  proposed,  il  carried  out,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  die  subject  of  this  letter,  wnieh  is,  how- 
ever, already  siith  uently  long.  Reserving,  there- 
fore, my  remarks  upon  the  last  mentioned  topics  for 
another  communication, 

I remain  very  faithfully,  your  friend  and  obedient 
servant,  AUiiO  I'T  LA  VVRENCld 

To  the  hon.  William  C.  Rives,  Castle  Hlil,  Aibe 

marie  county,  Virginia. 
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From  the  Lutheran  Observer. 

Answer  of  a letter  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckin- 
ridge in  reference  to  the  presentation  to  him  of  a 
gold  snuff  box,  by  the  free  colored  people  of  Ma- 
ryland, in  consideration  of  his  services  in  their 
behalf. 

To  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Payne,  Peck,  Fortie,  and 
others,  a committee  of  the  free  colored  people  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore. 

My  friends:  Although  it  is  some  time  since  I 
learned,  through  the  public  newspapers,  that  the  free 
colored  people  of  Baltimore  had,  iri  a public  man- 
ner, and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  and 
kindness,  presented  to  my  excellent  friend,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dunl  ip,  for  me,  a gold  snuff  box,  as  a mark  of 
their  gratitude  fur  my  past  efforts  to  serve  them;  it 
is  only  very  lately  that  I have  received  the  gift  it- 
self and  the  detailed  statement  of  the  public  pro- 
ceedings on  the  occasion  of  its  presentation. 

As  it  regards  those  proceedings,  both  you  and  1 
have  reason  to  be  gratified  that  the  great  excellence 
and  distinguished  station  of  the  gentlemen,  my 
friends  and  others,  who  participated  in  them,  and 
gave  to  the  occasion  and  to  your  act,  their  emphatic 
and  public  approval — prevent  the  possibility  of  ho 
nest  misconstruction  in  relation  to  the  matter.  And 
for  the  act  itself — I assure  you  few  events  connected 
with  my  life  or  labors  have  more  deeply  affected  me, 
or  given  me  more  sincere  pleasure. 

I accept,  therefore,  with  deep  sensibility  this 
“Gift  of  Gratitude,”  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  it: 
this  humhle — it  may  be — butearnest  testimony,  that, 
in  your  judgment,  1 have  some  claims  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a ‘‘Christian  philanthropist;”  a character  to  me 
the  most  admirable  that  can  adorn  humanity — and 
only  the  more  to  he  valued  when  the  pool  aud  the 
helpless  lift  up  their  weak  and  di-pised  voices,  to 
confer  it.  It  is  many  a day  since  I cared  lor  mere 
earthly  honors;  and  the  few  it  was  ever  my  chance 
to  win — it  is  alike  to  me — whether  my  children  hear 
of  them  or  not.  But  I covet  earnestly  an  immortal 
crown.  And  it  is  some  token  to  me  that  1 am  iri  the 
right  way  to  obtain  it,  when  such  testimonies  as  this 
you  have  borne  seem  to  show,  that  1 have  tried,  in 
feeble  imitation  of  my  divine  Master,  to  go  about 
doing  good,  arid  that  Ills  blessing  has  not  always  been 
denied  to  my  poor  efforts.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine how  a common  sentiment  should  so  strongly 
pervade  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  humble  persons, 
as  to  make  ilseli  heard  by  a common  utterance,  it 
they  did  not  think  they  had  adequate  cause  both  to 
feel  and  to  speak. 

For  twelve  year3  and  more  of  my  life — the  prime 
years  of  my  manhood — my  best  and  happiest  years 
— it  is  true  that  1 did  all  I could  do  to  promote  the 
welfare  and  happiness,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
of  the  free  colored  people  o(  Baltimore.  That  1 did 
so  little,  those  less  generous  than  yourselves,  will 
perhaps  excuse  me,  when  they  consider  how  far  be- 


yond my  strength  I was  always  occupied  with  other 
cares  and  duties  more  immediately  binding  on  me. 
That  I was  able  to  do  any  ihmg  it  all,  l may  venture 
in  all  humility  and  yet  in  all  faithfulness  to  say,  alike 
in  grateful  recognition  of  God’s  good  hand  over  me, 
arid  for  the  encouragement  of  such  as  would  do  like- 
wise, that  nothing  is  beyond  the  power  of  a fixed 
and  resolute  purpose,  upheld  hy  a meek  and  pious 
spirit,  and  guided  by  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  above.  It  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
serve  you  by  personal  labors.  Y u will,  tnerefme, 
the  more  readily  excuse  a word  of  friendly  admoni- 
tion— the  last,  it  may  be,  I shall  ever  address  to  you, 
and  the  best  proof  I cun  give  of  my  continued  inter- 
est in  your  affairs. 

The  dealings  of  God  with  your  race,  as  far  back 
as  human  knowledge  reaches,  have  been  very  won- 
derlnl  They  are  so  still.  And  the  most  wonderlu 
part  of  all  is,  that  your  race  never  did,  nor  dues  it 
yet,  comprehend  its  destiny.  We  must  all  accom- 
plish our  destiny:  it  is  the  invincible  decree  of  God, 
and  there  is  no  escape  from  it.  The  first  symptom 
that  a people  will  work  out  aright  their  grand  and 
ultimate  vocation,  is  that  they  comprehend,  even  if 
it  be  but  dimly,  what  that  vocation  is.  The  great 
problem  which  human  advancement  requires  to  be 
solved,  is  the  formation  of  a civilized  state  within 
the  tropics.  Until  this  is  accomplished,  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  utterly  absurd  to  talk  as  we  do  about  the 
progress  of  mankind  and  the  civilization  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Such  a state  can  never  be  established 
except  by  means  of  the  black  race:  and  therefore, 
and  in  that  sense,  except  by  means  of  it,  the  earth 
itself  can  never  reach  that  point  of  advancement 
which  God  has  put  so  palpably  within  its  reach. — 
Two  solemn  lesssons  arise  out  of  these  facts.  The 
one  should  teach  our  race  how  absurd  it  is  to  con- 
temn and  despise  yours:  the  other  should  teach  your 
race  how  fatal  it  is  to  resist  and  obstruct  those  bene- 
ficent designs  by  which  alone  their  ultimate  freedom 
and  nationality  can  be  accomplished.  Ido  not  ad- 
vise any  man  in  particular  to  emigrate — each 
one  must  decide  for  himself.  Still  less  do  1 recom- 
mend a general  emigration,  or  approve  one  accom- 
plished by  violence.  But,  even  at  the  risk  of  for- 
feiting your  confidence,  I have  always  testified,  and 
do  still,  against  that  general  and  concerted  hostility 
to  African  colonization,  which,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  whether  amongst  yourselves  or  amongst 
ns,  has  had  no  better  effect,  than  to  delude  and  em- 
bitter the  minds  of  the  free  blacks,  exasperate  those 
of  the  whites,  and  embarass  the  noblest  and  most 
fruitful  movement  of  the  present  century. 

For  a long  course  of  years  I have  not  ceased  to 
cherish  the  deepest  interest  in  all  questions  affecting 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  black  race  on  this 
continent;  and  1 have  enjoyed  such  opportunities  of 
making  up  my  opinions,  as  a very  large  experience 
and  observation  could  a (Ford . The  result  of  the 
whole  is  a deliberate  belief,  that  the  condition  of  the 
free  blacks  is  generally  better  in  the  slave  states 
than  in  the  free.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  Iaw3, 
the  actual  condition  of  mankind  is  far  more  certain- 
ly determined  by  what  society  really  does,  than  by 
what  it  declares  in  the  statute  book,  it  designs  to  do: 
and  this  great  trulb  was  never  more  clearly  exhibi- 
ted than  in  the  general  condition  of  the  free  black 
race,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  slave  line.  And  I 
reiterate  my  firm  conviction,  that,  in  general,  the 
condition  of  respectable  free  persons  of  color,  is  de 
eidedly  better  m the  slave  states  of  this  Union,  than 
in  the  free.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  almost  the 
entire  free  black  race  in  America,  owe  such  liberty 
as  they  enjoy,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  to  the 
mere  benvvolence  of  those  who  once  owned  them  or 
their  ancestors:  and  that  the  absolute  and  entire  hope 
ol  freedom  for  all  the  blacks  now  in  slavery  in  this 
country,  reposes  simply  on  the  same  loundation. — 
Great  lessons  lie  involved  in  these  truths.  Amongst 
the  chief  are  these:  that  the  free  black  race  are 
bound  by  every  sentiment  of  gratitude,  and  every 
dictate  of  prudence  and  wisdom,  to  be  quiet,  loyal, 
peaceable,  and  docile,  as  regards  the  laws,  the  insti- 
tutions, and  tile  public  sentiment  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states;  and  that,  in  the  Jong  run,  their  own  best 
hopes  are  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  those 
states.  Indeed  il  is  a question,  toe  luithesl  po-sibie 
from  being  clear,  whether  a ore  certain  uu  tin  it  ol 
ruining  the  exi'ting  race  of  Iree  blacks  cuulu  be  de 
vised,  than  to  expel  those  who  reside  in  the  slave 
states;  unless  indeed  their  destruction  might  be  mure 
thoroughly  accomplished,  by  the  immediate  and.  uni- 
versal liberation  of  the  slaves,  il  such  a thing  were, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  possible  at  all. 

I have  seen  much  of  society  In  many  foreign  lands; 
and  have  studied  its  condition  in  ages  and  countries 
which  1 nevei  saw:  and  in  both  cases  1 have  looked 
narrowly  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  and  lower 
classes.  As  the  result  of  all,  1 give  it  as  my  fixed 
belief,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Ame- 


rican society,  any  where,  that  prevents  free  pers  ns 
of  color  from  living  as  safely  arid  as  comfortably,  as 
the  low  and  laboring  classes  of  society  ever  could, 
or  now  can  live,  in  any  olher  country.  Political 
privileges  are  denied  to  you;  but  in  what  country  ar 
they  not  withheld  from  the  great  mass  of  men?  Man  ' 
civil  rights  are  curtailed  as  to  you:  but  how  few  en^ 
joy  them,  in  their  fulness,  any  where?  Various  per 
sonal  restrictions  are  laid  upon  you;  nut  they  are  few" 
er  and  less  oppressive  than  the  white  poor  of  all  othe" 
countries  endure.  Your  persons  are  under  the  pro-r 
tection  of  the  laws;  labor  is  every  where  free  to  you: 
the  acquisition  of  property  is  open  before  you  by  in- 
numerable channels;  and  whatever  you  possess  is  as 
much  your  own  and  as  sacredly  respected,  as  the  es- 
tates of  the  most  eminent  of  our  citizens.  The  an- 
cient people  of  God  endured  for  fifteen  cenluri  s,  in 
all  lands,  what  every  American  heart  would  revolt 
from  inflicting  on  you  for  a single  hour.  Your  con- 
dition, therefore,  is  not  only  perfectly  supportable 
and  entirely  consistent  with  the  practice  of  all  the 
domestic  and  most  of  the  social  virtues;  but  it  i real- 
ly far  better  than  the  condition  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  ever  was,  or  now  is,  or  is  soon  likely  to  be 
in  any  other  country. 

That  you  have  never  suffered  wrong;  that  you  are 
not  liable  to  great  dangers;  that  an  uncertain,  and  in 
some  respects  dark  futurity  does  not  impend  over 
you;  that  your  condition  can  be  greatly  ameliorated; 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  examined  with  more  care, 
and  treated  with  more  wisdom  and  humanity  by  the 
public  authorities  of  the  country:  all  these  are  mat- 
ters which  I do  by  no  means, either  assert  or  believe. 
Often,  for  many  years,  it  has  been  my  lot  to  assert 
and  to  maintain  the  contrary,  & that,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  under  circumstances  of  great  and  dangerous  re- 
sponsibility. But  what  I do  believe  and  assert  is, 
that  considering  your  condition,  such  as  it  is,  and 
that  of  the  human  race  at  large,  such  as  it  has  al- 
ways been;  you  have  more  reasons  lor  gratitude  to 
God,  and  fewer  for  repining  at  his  allotments,  than 
the  mass  of  human  kind,  in  the  most  favored  ages 
and  countries;  and  that  your  hopes  of  better  things 
and  better  days,  are  precisely  in  such  directions,  as 
to  make  it  your  highest  wisdom  to  endure  with  pa- 
tience and  tranquility  your  present  lot,  and  to  seek 
for  its  improvement  only  by  such  methods  as  are 
consistent  with  the  great  truths  I have  above  sug- 
gested to  you. 

Many  years  ago  I took  the  responsibility  of  pub- 
licly maintaining,  contrary  to  the  belief  then,  and 
perhaps  still  common  in  this  country,  and  contrary 
to  my  own  first  impressions  hastily  taken  up,  that  the 
free  black  race  in  America  are  eminently  a docile 
and  religious  people.  All  subsequent  investigations 
has  confirmed  ine  in  this  belief ; and  I reiterate  the 
conviction  with  a profound  sense  of  its  truth.  What- 
ever may  be  the  weakness,  follies,  and  offences  just- 
ly chargeable  upon  that  race  as  chracteristic  of  it, 
or  as  resulting  from  its  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tion, the  records  of  the  country  will  every  where  at- 
test, that  the  higher  species  of  crimes  are  compara- 
tively rare  amongst  them;  and  the  statistics  of  reli- 
gion will  prove,  that  a larger  proportion  of  them 
than  of  the  whites,  profess  to  be  followers  of  the 
Lord  Jesus.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  both 
these  particulars,  their  advantages  are  out  of  all 
comparison,  inferior;  the  prool  seems  to  me  to  be 
characteristic  and  decisive. 

I I hank  the  Lord  that  he  has  used  me  in  any  de- 
gree to  do  you  good;  and  above  all  things  el-e,  to 
stir  you  up  to  greater  diligence  in  Ii is  service,  and 
lead  you  to  a more  perfect  trust  in  him,  and  a more 
absolute  submission  to  His  righteous  allotments. — 
May  His  Spirit  be  ever  with  you,  His  good  hand 
ever  upon  you,  and  His  grace  always  sufficient  for 
you.  I thank  you  also  for  your  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, and  for  the  simple  and  touching  manner  in 
which  you  have  expressed  them.  There  may  be 
those  who  would  shrink  from  the  acknowledgment 
that  they  valued  your  confidence,  and  shew  the  re- 
sponsibility— perhaps  the  odium — involved  in  your 
manifestations  of  it.  Such  emotions  were  always 
foreign  to  my  nature.  Even  when  visions  of  glory 
had  great  charms  for  me,  and  proud  aud  endunri; 
monuments  were  precious  to  my  thoughts,  the  grate- 
Ini  tears  and  the  blessings  of  the  humOle  and  Ine 
poor  seemed  to  me  to  be  elements  of  an  imperisha- 
ble renown.  Such  changes  as  the  stern  lessons  of 
file  and  ns  sad  discipline,  aud  more  than  both,  1 trust 
God’s  giace  have  wrought  upon  me,  have  settled  the 
conviction  only  rnffre  thoroughly  in  ray  soul,  that  lie 
who  is  seeking  an  inheritance  beyond  the  grave,  need 
desire  to  leave  behind  him  no  memorial  more  pre- 
cious than  the  record  in  true  and  grateful  hearts, 
that  he  was  neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  be  the 
friend  of  the  forsaken  and  oppressed. 

In  the  bonds  of  Christ’s  gospel,  jour  servant  and 
friend,  R.  J.  BRECKEN RIDGE. 

Jefferson  Cok,  Pa.,  March  2,  lcJ4G. 
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The  next  news  from  Europe.  The  express  pilot- 
boa1  Homer  it  was  stated  had  reached  Liverpool  on  the 
3d  instant  and  might  be  expected  to  bring  ns  the  next 
news  from  England;  the  Patrick  Henry  beating  her  out 
hv  27  hours.  The  report  is  not  believed  The  steamer 
Unicorn  was  to  leave  Liverpool  on  the  19th  instant,  and 
will  he  at  Boston  next  week.  The  Caledonia  leaves 
Liverpool  the  4th  of  April,  and  is  the  first  of  the  regu- 
lar semi-monthly  mail  line  for  the  season — a steamer  is  to 
leave  regularly  on  the  4th  and  19th  of  each  month  until 
December.  The  Great  Western  leaves  Liverpool  for 
New  Yotk  the  9th  of  April— and  the  Great  Britain, 
mammoth  steamer,  in  May. 

Later — The  Romer  express  pilotboat,  was  spoken  on 
the  1st  inst.,  about  a thousand  miles  west  of  Liverpool, 
under  full  sail  for  that  port! 

The  late  freshet,  has  not  done  so  much  damage 
as  was  at  first  apprehended.  The  Pennsylvania  canals, 
it  is  now  stated,  will  be  in  operation  in  a few  days.  So 
will  the  Tide  Water  canal.  The  repairs  required  will 
be  less  expensive  than  was  estimated.  The  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  navigation  was  hardly  interrupted. — 
The  New  York  canals  will  be  repaired  it  is  believed  by 
the  usual  time  of  opening  them  for  transportation. 

Official  estimates  have  been  made  which  slate  that  it 
will  require  only  $1 1 1,515  to  repair  the  damage  to  the 
Pennsylvania  canals. 

Additional  appropriation  hill.  A hill,  the  object 
of  vvil.ch  to  to  supply  additional  appropriations  for  the 
army  and  navy,  those  of  last  session  having  proved  in- 
sufficient, was  brought  before  the  committee  of  the  whole 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  after  three  o’clock,  on 


in  a state  for  defence,  without  delay.  The  N.  Y.  Tri 
bune,  though  sorely  averse  to  war,  considers  it  indispen- 
sable to  prepare  for  an  event  now  so  probable. 

We  have  no  items  whatever  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment as  to  ways  and  means. 

American  Colonization  Society.— Amount  of  re- 
ceipts, during  Feotuary,  1846,  $2,269  82. 

Army.  A letter  to  the  editor,  from  an  obliging  cor- 
respondent at  New  Orleans,  whose  official  situation  ena- 
bles him  to  judge,  dated  16th  inst.,  says— “Gen.  Taylor’s 
movement  towards  the  Rio  Grande,  is  not  viewed  by  the 
well  informed  here  as  a war  movement,  but  as  a step 
that  it  is  as  well  to  lake  now  as  to  delay  longer.”’ 

California.  There  are  at  present  three  new  expedi- 
tions about  to  start  for  California;  one  from  Fort  Smith 
on  the  Arkansas,  of  about  one  thousand  souls,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Leavitt,  and  another  under  the  command 
of  Major  Russell,  of  Missouri,  embracing  many  emi- 
grants from  Kentucky,  and  another  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Grayson,  who  leaves  Independence,  Missouri, 
on  the  loth  of  April,  for  the  valley  of  Sacramento,  in 
North  Carolina. 

Deaths,  during  the  last  week,  at  Philadelphia,  119;  of 
which  23  were  under  one  year;  25  died  of  consumption; 
10  of  small  pox. 

— At  Baltimore,  7 4,  of  which  27  were  under  one  year, 
18  were  free  colored,  6 slave;;  10  died  of  consumption;  8 
of  small  pox. 

— At  St  Louis , during  the  week  ending,  the  9th  inst., 
27  deaths  occurred — ot  which  9 were  under  one  year;  2 
were  slaves;  1 free  colored. 

German  Emigration. — Number  of  emigrants  who 


Steamers.  Hie  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  publishes  a list 
<>■  Hie  amounts  of  duties  severally  paid  at  the  Custom 
ijou-e  m Boston,  by  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  iiue,  commencing  with  the  Britan- 
nia, July  20,  1840,  and  ending  with  the  Hibernia,  1846. 
I he  total  amount  is  $2,777,475  99.  The  following  is  the 
amount  paid  by  each  steamer. 

Acadia,  24  trips,  $469,842  19 

Britannia,  26  524,241  32 

Caledonia,  25  473  0S104 

Cambria,  6 361,593  42 

Columbia,  12  85,782  37 

Hibernia,  14  882,930  65 


Tuesday  evening  last,  and  a motion  was  made  and  car- . have  left  the  River  Weser,  principally  in  Bremen  ves- 


ried,  to  close  debate  thereon  by  3 o’clock,  on  Wednes 
day  evening.  The  bill  appropriates  nearly  two  millions 
of  dollars.  Amongst  the  items  are  the  following: 

For  the  transportation  of  troops  $660,000 

For  four  companies  volunteers  of  Texas  69,000 

For  quarter- master’s  department  100,000 

These  appropriations,  be  it  understood,  are  for  the 
operations  of  “the  army  of  occupation,’’ and  have  been 
already  incurred. 

During  the  debate  upon  this  bill — 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucky,  complained  of  the  house 
determining  to  dispose  of  a bill  of  such  an  important 
character  in  ten  hours  after  its  introduction,  and  with- 
out even  allowing  the  chairman  of  the  committee  cm 
ways  and  means  time  to  explain  its  provisions. 

Mr.  D.  also  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  in- 
quiries propounded  by  lum  in  reference  to  the  secret  es- 
timates of  the  war  and  navy  departments,  and  directed 
to  be  made  by  the  president,  had  been  answered.  He 
now  wished  to  inquire  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  naval  atfairs  if  lie  had  any  objections  to  make  known 
these  communication: 

Mr.  Holmes,  ol  S.  C.,  said  he  had  received  no  secret 
communication  from  the  department,  and  should  de- 
cline to  receive  any.  He  had  received  a recommenda- 
tion for  ten  war  steamers,  and  after  that  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  had  made  a further  communication  which  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  a gentleman  from  Georgia  deeply 
interested  in  all  that  belonged  to  the  welfare  of  the  navy, 
and  a member  of  the  naval  committee,  had  made  spe- 
cial inquiry,  as  to  the  proper  naval  increase. 

The  secretary  directed  him  to  certain  estimates  laid 
before  the  senate  naval  committee,  and  those  after  some 
delay,  had  been  laid  before  the  house  committee,  and  he 
was  ready  to  communicate  them  to  the  house  ifdesired. 
What  these  estimates  were  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
would  make  known  to  the  house. 

Mr,  King  rose  to  do  so,  but  was  called  to  order  by 
Mr.  Houston,  of  Ala.  who  objected,  and  also  by  others. 
Every  attempt  to  communicate  this  inhumation  was  re- 
sisted by  the  administration  members  both  now  and  af- 
terwards in  the  house. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
American  states,  that  “the  information  which  the  house 
designed  to  keep  secret,  is  the  fact  that  the  estimates 
were  made  by  the  heads  of  the  naval  bureaus,’’  and 
adds,  that  those  estimates  proposed  an  increase  of  fifty 
eight  vessels,  making  40  steamers,  40  frigates,  and  30 
sloops  of  war.  To  man  this  force,  36,800  men  will 
be  requisite,  according  to  the  estimates,  and  an  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses,  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  document  from  the  war  department,  to  Col.  Ben- 
ton, chairman  of  the  senate  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, dated  29th  Dec.  lust,  is  laid  before  the  senate,  and 
will  appear  iri  our  next.  It  enjoins  inviolable  secrecy  as 
toils  contents — makes  no  mention  of  an  increase  to  t lie 
army  of  regulars,  in  case  of  a war,  but  proposes  to  report 
to  volunteer  militia  of  the  states,  and  suggests  that  fitly 
thousand  will  be  required,  including  garrisons  for  the 
forts,  &c.;  refers  to  the  estimates  ot  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers as  to  the  fortifications,  which  he  proposes  to  pro- 
gress with  at  once.  The  document  makes  no  estimate 
as  to  the  appropriations  which  these  expenditures  will 
require. 

Enquirers  after  truth  naturally  turn  to  the  New  York 
stock  market,  to  watch  the  influence  of  the  president’s 
message  upon  that  thermometer  uf  politics.  The  New 
York  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer  writes 
that,  “Certain  friends  of  the  administration,  and  in  the 
confidence  of  men  in  power,  have  been,  and  are,  selling 
out  stocks  to  a large  amount,  on  time.’’  Prices  have  de- 
clined— not  tumbled. 

The  N.  Y-  Courier  ff  Enquirer  calls  upon  the  wlrigs 
in  congress  to  vote  the  money  required  to  put  the  coun.ry 
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sels,  during  the  year  1845,  ending  on  the  1st  Dec. 

For  North  American  Stales. 

For  New  York  in  73  vessels, 

For  New  Orleans  in  56  do. 

For  Baltimore  in  5L  do. 

For  Philadelphia  in  7 do. 

For  Charleston  in  1 do. 

For  Texas. 

For  Galveston  in  22  vessels, 

For  New  Holland. 

For  Port  Adelaide  in  2 vessels, 

Together  in  212  vessels, 

Of  which  25,933  grown,  and 

[IY.  York  Schneliposl. 

“Look  to  the  Senate.”  The  following  tribute  to 
the  purity  and  high  character  of  the  seriate,  from  the  pen 
of  a veteran  politician  and  democrat,  speaks,  we  are 
confident,  the  general  sentiment  ol  the  country: 

“Look  to  the  Senate.’' — This  is  the  warning  which  we 
find  in  a democratic  paper  to  create  doubts  of  the  hon- 
esty of  that  body.  Weil,  we  do  look  at  the  senate,  and 
the  country  has  an  eye  upon  it;  arid  never,  in  the  course 
of  our  public  career,  have  we  found  that  distinguished 
body  enjoying  in  a higher  degree  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  irrespective  of  party,  or  more  deserving  of  that 
confidence,  than  it  does  at  the  present  crisis.  There  are 
a few  war  spirits  in  the  senate,  who  are  for  getting  up  a 
war  fever;  but  the  great  body  of  the  senate  is  sound  in 
principle  and  patriotism,  and  the  last  struggle  for  liberty 
in  this  country  will  be  made  in  that  body.  We  say, 
als<u  look  to  the  senate.  Look  to  it  with  entire  confidence  ” 
— Noah's  Messenger. 

Maryland  railroad  iron. — Messrs.  Ellicotts,  of  the 
Covington  manufacturing  company,  and  the  Maryland 
and  New  York  iron  and  coal  company,  Mount  Savage, 
Alleganey  eo.,  have,  in  about  equal  proportions,  con- 
tracted to  furnish  the  Baltimarc  and  Ohio  railroad  com- 
pany with  between  2 and  3.000  tons  of  U railroad  bars, 
to  weigh  51  lbs.  to  the  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  re-laying 
the  track  between  Baltimore  and  Harper’s  ferry.  Only 
let  the  tariff  alone,  and  in  a few  years  we  would  com- 
pete with  England  for  the  supplies  which  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  Asia  will  soon  require,  of  railroad  iron— 
besides  tracking  our  own  “wilderness’’  with  iron  high- 
ways in  all  directions. 

New  railroad  route  to  India.  The  British  govern- 
men  lias  adopted  as  the  route  for  its  mail  communica- 
tions to  India  the  line  through  Germany  to  Trieste. — 
This  arrangement  will,  it  is  thought,  prove  important  to 
this  country  as  soon  as  the  line  of  steamers  between  N. 
York  and  Bremen,  about  to  be  established  under  go- 
verniental  patronage,  goes  into  operation.  The  corres- 
pondence between  this  country  arid  China  and  the  East 
Indies  may  then,  by  proper  treaty  stipulations  with  A us- 
r.  'a,  Prussia,  and  other  suites  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
be  conveyed  from  New  York  to  Trieste  exclusively,  in 
despatch  bags  of  our  own,  by  which  a great  saving  of 
postage  and  time  may  be  effected. 

Piano  Fortes,  manufactured  in  New  York,  are  now 
exported  and  for  sale  in  London. 

Ship  building  in  the  interior.— The  barque  Mariet- 
ta, a beautiful  craft  of  250  tuns,  built  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
reached  Cincinnati,  on  her  voyage  to  Boston,  a few  days 
since,  loaded  with  provisions. 

The  Wheeling  Times  announces  the  arrival  at  that 
place  of  a new  schooner,  called  the  Cyrus  Chamberlain, 
13  tons  burthen,  built  at  Freedom,  Pa.,  and  bound  for 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Cyrus  Chamberlain,  owner,  builder, 
and  master.  She  is  intended  for  the  coasting  trade,  and 
is  as  pretty  a vessel  as  sails. 


t T°i?!~107  tr'Ps  $2,777,475  99 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  steamers  for  February 
and  March,  in  1842,  came  only  to  Halifax,  and  the  pas- 
sengers came  to  Boston  in  the  Unicorn. 

A Slaver  found  Guilty.  Loring  Larkins,  former- 
ly captain  of  the  schooner  Merchant,  prize  to  the  U.  S. 
sloop  ol  war,  Yorklown,  brought  recently  into  Charles- 
ton, b.  C.,  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court,  at 
that  pi  ace,  was  on  the  20:  h inst.,  found  guilty.  Judge 
Gilchrist,  presiding — Edward  McCready,  district  attor- 
ney—B.  I.  Hunt,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the  defendant.  He 
escapes  the  charge  of  piracy  by  not  being  on  board  after 
the  slaves  were  taken  on  board,  having  given  up  the  pos- 
session of  the  Merchant  to  a foreign  captain  and  crew,  to 
evooc  its  penaltv  The  offence  of  which  Larkin  is 
Su:';y  rendered  him  liable  to  a fine  of  from  3 to 
$'000,  and  imprisonment  for  not  over  five  years.  There 
are  two  other  cases  shortly  to  be  examined  before  the 
court— those  of  the  ship  Panther,  and  the  schooner  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  both  of  which  vessels  are  lying  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  Charleston. 

The  Great  Fair,  to  take  place  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington,  in  May  next,  will  be  of  the  most  splendid  char- 
acter, and  preparations  are  making  for  the  erection  of  a 
large  building  for  the  display  of  American  goods.  The 
British  agent  in  the  Capitol  yesterday  gave  signs  of 
backing  out,”  but  was  opposed  byfthe  American  manu- 
facturers, who  demanded  the  privilege  of  reply  to  his 
former  statement,  and  to  make  their  reply  in  his  own 
hearing. — Hash.  Cor.  of  the  Ball.  American. 

I he  Slave  Irade.  Documents  lately  captured  in  a 
slaver  show,  (hat  slaves  cost  them  from  $15  to  20  each 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  They  sell  them  in  Brazil  at 
•7300  each.  1 he  cargo  of  the  Pons  would  have  realized 
$250,000,  and  that  of  the  Panther  $350,000  over  all  ex- 
penses. 

The  Pennsylvania  canals.  Water  was  to  have  been 
let  into  the  canals,  preparatory  to  commencing  transpor- 
tation, on  the  18th  inst.  The  heavy  freshet  of  the  15th 
inst.,  of  which  some  account  will  be  found  in  this  num- 
ber, will  delay  operations,  how  long,  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  say.  The  impression  is,  that  three  or  four 
weeks  will  be  required. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  has  not  been  ma- 
terially injured.  Boats  are  passing  as  usual,  and  a week, 
it  is  said,  will  suffice  to  repair  damages. 

The  amount  of  provisions,  waiting  at  the  various 
points  for  the  renewal  of  navigation,  in  order  to  reach 
our  shipping  ports,  has  never  been  equalled.  We  hear 
of  30,000  b bis.  of  flour  being  in  store  at  Winchester, 
Va.,  for  instance.  Williamsport,  Point  of  Rocks,  Har- 
per’s Ferry,  Cumberland,  &,e.,  &c.,  every  warehouse 
crammed. 

Similar  accounts  reach  us  from  the  west,  the  north . 
the  lakes,  &c,,  &c. 

Whales.  On  the  3d  inst.,  about  36  young  whales 
were  discovered  in  York  river,  Virginia,  driven  ashore 
by  the  late  heavy  gale,  about  a mile  or  two  from  York- 
town,  of  revolutionary  memory.  Boats  were  fitted  out 
rapidly,  and  proceeded  to  capture  the  prizes. 

A hunchback  whale,  the  Nantucket  Enquirer  tells 
us,  was  discovered  a few  days  since  in  Princetown  har- 
bor,— dangerous  quarters  to  adventure  towards,— we 
should  say.  Boats  were  immediately  manned  and  gave 
chase.  Abuut  noon  Capt.  Sparks  introduced  himself  to 
his  whaleship  by  letting  a harpoon  into  him,  which  he 
appeared  to  take  as  rather  rough  usage,  and  forthwith 
commenced  flopping  his  tail  in  every  direction.  During 
this  performance,  he  became  entangled  in  the  rope  at- 
tached to  the  harpoon,  and  nearly  succeeded -in  freeing 
himself  from  it,  when  Mr.  Cook  gave  him  another  which 
wounded  him  so  that  he  was  easily  towed  to  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  the  citizens  of  Provincetown  had  obtained  a 
fair  look  at  the  largest  fish  ever  caught  in  their  harbor, 
two  young  men  purchased  him  of  his  captor  for  $90, 
and  agreed  with  the  captain  of  schooner  Ahba  Thule 
to  tow  him  safely  to  Boston  for  $20.  When  about  three 
miles  below  the  lower  light,  a heavy  sea  struck  the  ves- 
sel and  the  whale  broke  away,  carrying  with  him  the 
harpoons  which  caused  his  death.  His  owners  arrived 
minus  their  fi eight,  and  the  captain  minus  his  twenty, 
and  the  young  inert,  thinking  it  a gone  case,  left  for 
home.  The  whale  was  picked  up  however  in  a day  or 
two  near  the  spot  where  he  broke  away. 

A Whaling  Voyage.  The  Providence  Journal  an- 
nounces the  arrival  at  that  port,  of  the  Ship  South 
America,  Capt.  Soule,  from  the  Northwest  coast,  after 
one  of  the  most  successful  whaling  voynres  on  te- 
cord.  The  South  America  brings  home  4100  barrels  of 
oil,  160  of  it  sperm.  She  had  previously  sent  home  700 
barrels,  100  of  it  sperm,  and  sold  1000  barrels  at  Bahia. 

She  also  sent  home  37,000  pounds  of  bone,  and  brings 
22,000  pounds. 
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SHALL  WE  HAVE  WAR  OR  PEACE? 


“Look  to  the  Senate’’ — 3aid  a political  journal  of 
the  one  party,  tauntingly. 

“Look  to  the  Senate,’’  respond  the  political  journals 
of  the  other  party,  proudly. 

Upon  the  United  States  Senate  all'  eyes  are  directed 
accordingly. 

The  debates  in  that  body,  are  now  of  such  absorbing 
interest  that  we  appropriate  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
sheet  thereto.  The  reader  of  those  debates  will  require 
no  comment  of  ours  as  to  the  question  of  peace  or  war. 
The  highest  authority  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  may 
be  found  in  those  debates. 

A formidable  and  close  action  has  been  going  on  du- 
ring the  week. 

General  Cass,  who  is  recognized  as  the  champion  of 
the  54°  40'  men.  addressed  the  senate  on  Tuesday,  main- 
taining the  American  claim  to  the  whole  ol  Oregon, 
and  defending  President  Polic  for  insisting  upon  having 
all  or  none.  Mr.  Allen,  he  said,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  was  in  daily  communi- 
cation and  in  strict  harmony  with  the  president  upon  the 
subject.  The  General  spoke  for  three  hours,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  the  greatest  effort  of  his  life. 

Oo  Wednesday  Coi.  Benton,  who  seldom  fires  with- 
out effect,  unexpectedly  took  the  floor,  and  opened 
broadside  after  broads  de  upon  the  General’s  position  — 
The  General  said  in  his  speech  that  if  any  one  would 
prove  to  him  that  the  49°  was  established  as  the  dividing 
line  in  the  treaty  of  Utretch,  he  would  concede  the 
point  and  become  a 49°  man.  The  Colonel  accepted 
the  challenge  and  proceeded  to  the  proof,  which  accord- 
ing to  his  showing,  was  conclusive,  ami  claiming  to 
have  made  a captive  of  the  Agamemnon  of  the  band  of 
54°  40’  men,  ho  characterised  that  party  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  as  becoming  indeed, 

“Small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.’’ 

General  Cass  not  being  in  the  senate  at  the  time,  Mr. 
Hannegan  took  the  floor  with  a view  of  sustaining  his 
friend-  He  congratulated  the  senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Calhoun,  on  having  obtained  the  most  bril- 
liant victory  of  his  life  in  winning  oyer  the  senator  from 
Missouri.  The  Antipodes  had  met  at  last.  He  remind- 
ed the  senator,  however,  that  there  were  others  at  the 
battle  of  Troy  besides  Agamemnon  and  Ajax.  The  se- 
nator from  Michigan,  (Gen.  Cass,)  was  the  “Achilles” 
of  the  little  band  to  which  he  belonged — “let  the  sena- 
tor from  Missouri  beware  lest  he  prove  the  ’Hector.”  ’ 

These  remarks  elicited  applause  from  the  galleries. 

On  Thursday  the  General  himself,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Mr-  Ashley  who  was  entitled  to  the  floor,  took 
the  field  and  brought  up  bis  park  of  artillery — his  battalia 
of  infantry,  and  his  charge  of  cavalry,  with  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  cause.  Having  been  once  a prisoner  of 
the  British,  taken  i.i  arms,  he  was  not  satisfied  to  remain  I 
a prisoner  to  the  parly  of  49°,  and  proceeded  to  an  ela- 
borate argument,  by  process  of  which  he  claimed  to  have 
burst  his  bonds,  and  to  have  become  again  free- 

'The  Colonel  immediately  rejoined,  and  insisted  that 
the  General  this  morning  had  completely  thrown  him- 
self from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire-  According  to  his 
position  now  taken,  all  our  claim  to  the  territory  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  dates  subsequent  to  1897. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  an  account  of  the  af- 
fray 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday,  referring  to 
the  debate,  says  "the  manner  in  which  this  exciting  de- 
bate was  conducted  on  both  sides,  was  every  thing 
which  the  high  character  of  the  senate  could  require, 
mingling  dignity  with  humor  and  grave  argument  with 
sportive  allusion.-’  These  remarks  are  premised  by  say- 
ing of  Colonel  Benton’s  attack  upon  the  Russian  line, — 
“The  overwhelming  strength  given  to  the  party  of  the 
forty-nine , by  the  great  names  of  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe,  put  any  serious  opposition  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  the  adverse  party — still  gallant  though  greatly 
reduced  in  number — alter  a single  shot,  to  save  their  hon- 
or, as  good  as  gave  up  the  field.” 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  general  aspect  of 
things,  two  conclusions  have  been  fairly  arrived  at, 

1st.  That  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon  must  termi- 
nate in  little  more  than  twelve  months. 

2d.  That  the  British  government  must  accept  the  pro- 
position which  has  been  four  times  offered  to  them  by 
our  government,  and  has  four  times  been  rejected  by 
their  government — or, 

3d  and  lastly— there  will  not  be  a dissenting  voice  in 
the  United  States  councils.  The  grand  object  of  the 
Washington  “Union,’’  unanimity,  will  be  attained.  Hav. 
ing  arrived  at  the  first  of  our  American  injunctions 
*’be  sure  that  you  are  right,’’  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  “go  ahead”  one  and  all  and  with  characteristic 
ardor! 

The  arrival  of  the  packet  ship  Yorkshire  at  N.  York, 
furnishes  Liverpool  dates  to  the  5;h  ult , oii6  day  later 
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than  by  the  Hibernia.  That  one  day  furnished  the 
London  papers  with  the  account  of  the  passage  by  our 
house  of  representatives,  of  the  resolution  to  give  the 
one  year’s  notice  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  ol 
Oregon.  They  stale  that  it  took  them  quite  by  surprise, 
notwithstanding  its  saving  clause  in  favor  of  negotiat- 
ing. The  stocks  fell  one  per  cent.,  consols  before  the 
news  arrived  brought  97,  “were  done  to-day  for  93£.’’ 
The  London  1'imes  of  the  4;h  says — “the  most  anx 
ious  question  discussed  here  to  day  has  turned  upon 
what  course  is  likely  to  be  taken  by  our  government, 
should  the  notice  to  abandon  the  Oregon  territory  be  ac- 
tually given — that  is,  whether  such  notice  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  hostile  manifestation,  or  whether 
that  would  be  re.-erved  till  the  twelve  months  bad  expir- 
ed. From  observations  that  have  dropped  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert Reel , it  is  erroneously  inferred  that,  in  however 
courteous  a manner  this  notice  might  be  conveyed  it 
would  be  immediately  resented;  and  therefore  the  feeling 
which  the  news  has  produced  was,  on  the  whole,  a very 
uneasy  one." 

The  London  Chronicle,  same  date,  has  a long  article 
upon  the  subject  which  concludes  by  saying: — “At  pre- 
sent it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  infer  that  arbitration  is 
extremely  improbable,  and  that  the  president  persists  in 
a war  policy — two  facts  of  which  the  significancy  is 
self-evident.” 

The  London  Sun  of  the  4th  of  March  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  desire  for  territorial  aggrandisement  is 
general  in  the  United  States,  and  adds — “Polk  is  car- 
ried with  the  stream,  and  all  that  England  has  to  do,  is 
to  look  to  her  own  interests  and  take  care  that  her  rights 
and  possessions  are  not  destroyed  by  the  inundation. — 
Hitherto  she  has  displayed  the  utmost  moderation  and 
forbearance,  whether  we  look  to  the  government,  the 
legislature,  or  the  press.  With  the  exception  ol  a very 
few  hasty  articles  in  the  English  newspapers,  provoked, 
possibly,  by  that  tone  of  defiance  so  loudly  proclaimed 
by  members  in  both  houses  of  congress,  scarcely  one 
ground  of  provocation  can  be  urged  by  the  American 
government.  In  the  history  of  mankind  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  point  out  a nation  more  anxious  than  the 
English  are  at  the  present  moment  to  remain  at  peace, 
and  more  especially  with  America.  If  the  last  resort  then 
must  be  assented  to,  we  have  here,  as  on  the  banks  of 
the  Sutlej,  right  on  our  side.” 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Peter  G.  Washington,  of  Washington,  to  be  audi- 
tor of  the  treasury,  for  the  post  office  department, 
vice  Mathew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  removed. 

Thomas  P.  Moore,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Indian  agent 
for  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  upper  Missouri,  vice  An- 
drew Dripps,  removed. 

Richard  J.  McCulloh,  to  be  meller  and  refiner  of 
the  Mint  of  the  United  Stales  at  Philadelphia,  vice 
Jonas  R.  McClintock,  resigned. 

John  M.  McCalla,  of  Kentucky,  second  auditor  of 
the  treasury,  vice,  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  removed. 

John  R.  Macmurdo,  of  Louisiana,  treasurer  of  the 
Branch  Mint  of  the  United  States,  at  New  Orleans, 
vice  Horace  C.  Cammack,  removed. 

Reuben  Burdine,  of  Washington,  and  Henry  Rea- 
ver, of  Georgetown,  to  be  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  was  reported  to  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  2d  inst.  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole.  The  provisions  requiring  all 
the  government  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver, 
was  carried  by  a vote  of  107  to  74.  The  bill  finally 
passed  the  house  by  a vote  of  123  to  67.  and  was 
sent  to  the  senate. 

U.  S.  Senator  Houston. — Gen.  Houston,  the 
Texan  United  States  senator,  passed  through  Cincin- 
nati on  Tuesday  last.  The  Chronicle  says — “The 
person  of  the  civilian  and  quondam  savage  was  dis- 
tinguished from  his  suite,  by  being  enveloped  in  a 
huge  Mexican  blanket.” 

Senator  Houston  arrived  at  Washington  and  took 
his  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  on  Monday  last. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Raritan,  U.  States  frigate,  Capt.  Gregory,  has 
reached  Pensacola  from  Rio  Janeiro,  and  will 
proceed  to  join  the  gulf  squadron  at  Vera  Cruz. 


The  following  is  the  paper  from  the  war  depart 
ment  which  was  transmitted  to  the  military  com- 
mittee of  Ihe  United  States  senate,  and  to  which  re- 
ference was  made  in  the  president’s  special  message: 
document 

In  relation  to  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  military 
defences  of  the  country. 

JVnr  department,  December  29,  1845. 

Sir — 1 herewith  return  to  you  the  resolution  which 
you  sent  to  me  on  the  23d  instant.  The  recommen- 
dations in  my  report  to  the  president  of  the  29th  ult. 
have  reference  to  a permanent  peace  establishment. 
Under  any  circumstances  I am  convinced  that  our 
seacoast  and  northern  frontier  should  have  a larger 
force  stationed  on  them  than  they  now  have,  or  the 
department  can  now  place  there  by  any  proper  dis- 
position it  can  make  of  the  regular  army  at  this 
time.  The  number  of  troops  now  in  Texas,  cannot, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  lessened.  There 
ought  not  to  be  less,  indeed  I Ihink  there  should  be 
more  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier.  Should  the 
suggestion  in  the  report,  to  increase  the  rank  and 
file  of  companies  to  sixty-eight  or  eighty-four  pri- 
vates, be  approved  by  congress  and  carried  out, 
there  would  be  a disposable  regular  force  for  the 
forts  and  fortifications  on  the  seaboard  and  northern 
and  western  frontiers;  but  this  force  would  not  fur- 
nish adequate  garrisons  in  case  of  an  apprehended 
attack.  Besides,  it  would  require  some  months  to 
raise  the  men,  in  the  old  regiments,  and  get  them  in 
position.  Should  this  suggestion  meet  with  favor,  1 
still  think  that  authority  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
sident to  accept  the  services  of  volunteer  companies, 
squadrons,  battalions,  regiments,  and  state  troops, 
for  a term  not  exceeding  one  year.  Our  situation 
may  be  such  that,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  defence, 
these  volunteer  troops  or  militia,  to  the  number  of 
fifty  thousand,  may  be  needed.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  executive,  the  number  actually  received  would 
be  regulated  by  circumstances.  The  present  forti- 
fications on  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  temporary  de- 
fences, which  must  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  threaten- 
ed hostilities,  must  be  garrisoned;  and  the  number  1 
have  mentioned,  in  addition  to  our  regular  force 
unless  it  was  greatly  increased,  would  certainly  pot 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  put  the  country  in  a rea- 
sonable state  of  security  in  case  of  a war  with  Great 
Britain.  On  the  northern  frontier,  where  there  are 
now  stationed  only  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
men,  provision  should  be  made  for  placing,  on  the 
shortest  notice,  a force  equal  to  that  in  Canada, 
which  could  be  brought  to  assail  that  frontier  if  hos- 
tilities from  that  quarter  should  be  reasonably  ap- 
prehended. There  are  at  this  time  about  seven 
thousand  regular  British  troops  in  that  province.  I 
should  prefer,  in  case  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  militia  for  the  defence  of  the  country  to 
obtain  the  troops  required  by  the  acceptance  of  volj 
unteers,  rather  than  by  the  present  inode  of  making 
a requisition  on  the  executives  of  the  states,  and 
leaving  it  to  them  to  raise  the  number  required  by 
draughts,  &c.  though  it  is  probable  that  in  piost  in- 
stances the  number  required  by  the  latter  mode 
would  be  volunteers.  Volunteers  would  be  likely  to 
do  more  effective  service  when  first  called  out,  thau 
draughted  militiamen.  I would  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  acts  of  congress  on  this  subject.  [See  vol. 
9,  U.  S.  laws,  chap.  470,  session  of  1836;  chap.  1219 
session  of  1839.] 

In  relation  to  raising  additional  regimen's,  I refer 
you  to  my  views  as  expressed  in  my  report  to  the 
president,  and  by  him  sent  to  congress. 

In  reference  to  a peace  establishment,  I would  re- 
commend two  new  regiments,  if  the  suggestion  to 
increase  the  rank  and  file  of  the  present  companies 
should  not  be  favorably  received.  In  the  present 
aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs,  this  mode  of  augment- 
ing the  regular  force  of  the  country  commends  itself 
to  my  judgment.  These  regiments,  should  they  be 
raised,  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  troops  proposed  te 
be  raised  to  garrison  the  chain  of  posts  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

With  this  conftnunication  I send  to  you  a stale- 
ment  from  the  general  commanding  the  army,  con- 
taining his  views  of  the  number  of  troops  required  to 
man  the  fortifications,  & c. 

With  a view  to  give  you  full  and  authentic  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  several  matters  embraced  in 
the  resolution  which  you  sent  to  me,  I have  requir- 
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ed  statements  from  the  engineer  and  ordnance  bu- 
reaus, and  herewith  transmit  them  to  you.  It  is,  in 
my  opinion,  important  that  the  information,  in  all 
its  details,  as  set  forth  in  these  documents,  should 
not  be  made  public.  I trust  the  committee  will  con- 
cur in  the  propriety  of  this  suggestion. 

I forbear  to  reiterate  the  suggestions  in  the  report 
of  the  chief  engineer,  in  regard  to  the  fortifications, 
temporary  defences,  &c.  but  commend  them  to  the 
favorable  consideration  of  the  committee.  The  ap 
propriations  which  he  suggests  are  large,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  safety  of  the  country  requires  in 
the  contingencies  he  contemplates.  The  increased 
expenditures  upon  permanent  works  is  an  outlay  that 
must  be  made  in  the  course  of  a very  few  years,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  sound  policy  indicates  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  expend  im- 
mediately, what,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
be  allotted  to  such  objects  for  two  or  three  years. — 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  cost  of  the  permanent 
works  will  not  be  increased  by  accelerating  the 
completion  of  them.  The  same  remarks  are  also 
applicable  to  the  expenditures  for  armaments,  ord- 
nance stores,  &c.  But  if  it  should  be  deemed  inex- 
pedient by  the  committee  to  present  to  congress  at 
this  time,  the  large  appropriations  suggested  in  the 
reports  of  the  chief  engineer  and  the  officer  at  the 
head  of  the  ordnance  bureau,  or  if  there  would  be 
likely  to  be  a considerable  delay  in  getting  a bill, 
making  such  appropriations,  through  congress,  1 
would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  "appropria- 
tions for  fortifications  and  for  armaments  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  asked  for  in  the  estimates  already 
submitted  from  this  department,  should  be  granted 
without  delay,  and  that  the  restriction  which  con- 
fines the  expenditure  of  them  to  the  fiscal  yearshould 
be  so  far  removed  as  to  allow  a resort  to  them  at 
once. 

It  is  considered  important  that  the  work  on  forts 
and  fortifications  should  be  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
and  at  the  earliest  practicable  period;  and  that  the 
department  should  know  what  means  it  can  com- 
mand in  the  course  of  a few  months,  that  it  may 
forthwith  make  preparatory  arrangements  for  using 
them.  It  is  equally  important  that  it  should  be  at 
once  apprised  of  the  means  which  will  be  placed  at 
its  disposal  for  the  armament,  ordnance  stores,  &c. 
now  wanting  to  make  up  a full  supply.  Considerable 
lime  is  required  to  fabricate  heavy  ordnance,  & c. 
and  preparations  cannot  be  safely  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  necessary  appropriations;  Some  of  the 
materials  require  to  be  provided  several  years  before- 
they  are  in  the'best  condition  foi  use.  The  estimates 
for  fortifications,  &c.  already  made,  have  excluded 
reference  to  permanent  works,  some  of  them  not  be- 
gjjn,  and  others  in  no  state  of  forwardness.  With  all 
practicable  dispatch,  it  will  require  more  than  a year 
toeomplete  them.  Should  the  points  they  are  design- 
ed to  cover  and  protect  be  threatened,  the  defence 
of  them  will  depend  on  temporary  works,  and  these 
will  require  considerable  expense.  For  these,  no 
estimate  has  been  submitted.  The  precise  character 
of  these  temporary  defences  cannot  be  designated; 
nor  can  it  be  now  determined  where  they  will  be 
wanted.  I would  recommend  that  a considerable 
sum  for  these  purposes  should  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executive.  If  not  needed,  it  would 
not  be  used.  In  my  opinion,  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  might  properly  be  appropriated  lor 
those  objects.  In  case  of  war,  or  threatened  attack; 
a much  larger  sum  would  be  necessary.  Very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MAIICY,  secretary  of  war. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 

Chairman  committee  on  mililary  affairs  senate. 

Oregon  question. — The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Atlas,  writes  on  the  28th  February  — 

“As  it  is  perhaps  well  “to  see  ourselves  as  others 
see  us,”  I have  copied  another  Oregon  article  from 
one  of  the  principal  morning  papers,  established  un- 
der the  auspices  of  M.  Guizot.  It  appeared  on  the 
10th  of  March,  and  has  been  re-copied  by  sixteen 
country  papers,  of  the  same  political  stamp.  Alter 
saying  that  the  news  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  reform  bill 
produced  a profound  impression  in  the  United  States, 
Renters  into  the  following  train  of  argument  to  show 
that  it  will  prevent  a war:” 

“In  general,  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  arc, 
— of  all  nations  in  the  woild, — the  most  difficult,  as 
regards  the  establishment  and  continuance  of  good 
diplomatic  relations.  Not  that  it  costs  much  to  per- 
suade them  to  accept  a minister; — the  cabinet  of 
Washington  receives  them  indifferently  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  not  a single  new 
state,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  which  is  not  sure 
to  be  immediately  recognised:  but  this  acknowledg- 
ment does  not  carry  with  it  any  guarantee;  it  may  be 
acknowledged  to-day,  absorbed  lo-inorrow.  Such 
is  the  history  of  Texas. 


The  government  of  the  United  States  rests  upon 
an  extremely  changeable  basis — the  popular  will, 
ruled  by  a permanent  agitation.  In  a few  years,  or 
months,  all  its  politics  may  change.  There  is  not 
there  any  high  position,  any  commanding  influence 
which  maintains  and  perpetuates  any  order  of  ideas. 
Those  called  in  America  whigs,  constitute  there  the' 
most  elevated  class;  but  it  is  an  aristocracy  of  com- 
merce, which  has  no  landed  existence,  and  which, 
living  amidst  the  chances  of  trade,  requires  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  other  classes,  calm,  peace, 
and  good  foreign  relations.  Besides,  this  class,  as 
suredly  the  best  instructed,  the  most  capable,  the 
most  moral,  that  which  best  conceives  and  practices 
with  the  greatest  dexterity  a policy  liberal  abroad 
and  generous  at  home,  is  not  entirely  pure  from  war- 
like vtlleity.  It  is  not  precisely  that  the  whigs  have 
a great  desire  to  take  arms,  but  a part  of  them  will 
not  be  annoyed  by  the  difficulties  which  a war  will 
entail.  The  journals  of  the  United  States,  which 
like  Latin,  defy  honesty  in  their  words,  asserted  re- 
cently, that  war  was  desired  by  pillagers.  The  pre- 
cise sense  of  these  words  is  this: 

American  commerce  is  principally  sustained  by 
English  capital.  Those  immense  canals,  those  infi- 
nite railroads,  those  steamers  which  furrow  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Hudson,  are  all,  in  a 
great  part,  the  property  of  the  capitalists  of  Great 
Britain.  A third  of  New  York,  houses,  magazines, 
and  merchandize,  belongs  to  the  money-bailiffs  of 
Liverpool  and  London.  Now,  a war  will  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  Americans  to  discharge, 
in  a great  measure,  these  obligations.  The  Ameri 
can  debtor  finds  it  very  difficult  to  pay  his  debts  in 
time  of  peace — judge,  therefore,  what  he  will  do  in 
case  of  wat!  Those  who  have  not  dealt  in  the  Uni 
led  States,  know  not,  cannot  comprehend,  with  what 
lightness  commercial  engagements  are  the,re  treated. 
A European  who  fails,  is  generally  banished  from 
the  commercial  world — in  the  Uaileb  States,  they 
make  two,  four,  eight,  fifteen  failures,  and  remain 
merchants  as  before. 

There  is,  then,  in  the  United  States,  a certain  pot" 
tion  of  the  whig  parly  who  wish  for  war — those  of 
whom  we  have  just  spoken — and  who  are  denomina- 
ted pillagers,  by  an  American  paper.  As  to  the  de- 
mocratic party,  called  there  locofoco,  who  hold  the 
real  estate,  they  are  generally  very  bellicose — not 
because  they  have  a combative  disposition,  but  ow 
ing  to  their  excessive  national  vanity,  savage  cus- 
toms, and  rude  manners. 

The  landed  American,  or  pure  Yankee,  is  a special 
type,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea.  He 
considers  himseli  the  strongest  and  most  influential 
man  in  the  world.  The  ancient  Gascons  were  tinnd 
and  reserved,  compared  with  the  Yankees.  For  the 
latter,  to  whip  four  Englishmen  and  half-a-dozen 
Frenchmen,  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world.  The 
celebrated  combat  on  Lake  Erie,  in  which  the  Ame- 
rican captured,  (very  bravely,  by  the  way,)  an  Eng- 
lish i rigaie , and  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  have 
completely  turned  their  heads.  The  captured  Eng- 
lish frigate  has  been  carefully  preserved  as  a relic: 
and,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  they  have  made  canes 
of  its  timbers,  covered  with  an  inscription  commem- 
orating the  fact,  one  of  which  every  true  American 
considers  it  an  honor  to  possess.  This  band  of  radi- 
cals, very  ignorant,  very  uncivilized,  is  disposed  to 
fight,  or  rather  to  let  others.  Its  members  are  vio- 
lent and  coarse,  by  instinct  ratber  than  by  premedi 
tation,  and  an  act  of  aggression,  of  a nature  to  lead 
to  open  conflict,  would  be  for  them  the  affair  of  an 
unreflected  whim. 

However,  if  the  American  is  rude  and  wild,  he  is 
above  all  a commercial  speculator,  and  for  him  the 
most  sublime  policy  is  that  which  puts  money  into 
his  pocket.  Now  they  could  never  have  dreamed  of 
more  favorable  commercial  conditions  than  those 
which  Robert  Peel  otters  them,  and  we  are  therefore 
convinced  that  if  they  do  love  Oregon,  they  will  turn 
from  it  w ith  gusto  to  the  profits  they  can  reap  from 
Great  Britain.  Their  land  is  the  most  favored  spot 
on  the  globe  for  agricultural  production.  Gram  of 
every  species,  and  above  all  wheat  and  Indian  corn, 
are  raised  in  great  abundance,  arid  at  low  prices. — 
All  the  other  countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  ha \ e free  ports,  are  actually  nourished  by 
flour  from  the  United  States.  Salted  provisions  are 
equally  abundant  and  accessible.  The  reform  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  gives  the  nourishment  ol  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  Slates,  without  counting  the 
new  and  immense  increase  that  the  merchant  marine 
ot  Boston,  New'  York,  Baltimore,  and  Charleston 
will  find  in  the  transport  of  these  articles.  It  is  rea- 
sonable, then,  to  suppose  that  the  American  would 
have  experienced  a certain  pleasure  in  killing  some 
Englishmen,  but  they  will  find  it  far  more  agreeeble 
to  feed  all  Great  Britain — for  a consideration.  Up 
to  this  time  they  have  merely  been  the  carriers  of 


the  mercantile  world — they  are  now  to  become  the 
butchers,  millers  and  bakers  of  England.  As  a mat- 
ter of  course,  one  is  already  on  good  terms  with  his 
clients,  especially  when  (hey  pay  punctually. 

We  are,  therefore,  convinced  that  the  lucrative 
sid^of  Sir  R.  Peel’s  reform  will  have  produced  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  Americans,  and  that  their 
commercial  and  ag-ncultural  interests  will  stifle  war. 
Besides,  although  the  Americans  cry  louder  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  when  it  comes  to  acting, 
they  think  twice.  No  one  has  forgotten  the  warlike 
racket  they  made  in  1839,  during  Ihe  celebrated  trial 
of  McLeod.  They  had  sworn  a hundred  limes,  to 
hang  the  English  subject,  (who  had  evidently  fired 
the  Caroline,)  yet,  when  they  found  a war  w'as  sure 
to  follow,  they  acquitted  and  released  him.  We  are, 
therefore,  perfectly  reassured  upon  the  Oregon  af- 
fair; for  the  enormous  advantages  which  England  of- 
fers to  the  Americans,  is  the  best  and  most  desirable 
guarantee  of  a continuance  of  peace  between  the 
two  people.” 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


Maryland. — The  stale  senate.  Jacob  Charles,  Esq., 
senator  from  Caroline  county,  has  resigned  his  seat, 
having  served  four  years  of  his  term.  The  consti- 
tutional terms  of  the  senators  from  Allegany,  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore,  Cecil,  Queen  Ann’s,  and  Worces- 
ter counties,  and  Baltimore  city,  closed  with  the 
current  session.  And  the  seal  from  Frederick  hav- 
ing been  declared  vacant,  there  will  be  an  election 
for  nine  senators  next  October. 

Michigan. — A symptom  of  repudiation.  The 
board  of  supervisors  of  Macomb  county  have  passed 
resolutions  against  making  assessments  for  the  pur- 
pose expressed  in  the  auditor  general’s  circular,  un- 
til they  shall  have  a fuller  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  finances  of  the  state,  and  hear  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  Central  railroad  have  been  applied 
to  liquidate  the  state  liabilities. 

Mississippi.  The  legislature  closed  their  annual 
session  on  the  5th  inst. 

Public  lands.  An  act  was  passed  which  grants 
pre-emption  rights  to  settlers  on  the  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  donated  to  the  state  by  con- 
gress for  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 

Louisiana. — Judicial  appointments.  The  governor 
has  nominated  four  persons  to  constitute  the  supreme 
court,  under  the  new  constitution.  The  nomination 
of  Judge  Eustis,  as  chief  judge,  has  been  confirmed 
as  has  also  that  of  Pierre  A.  Root,  Esq.,  as  one  of 
the  associate  judges.  The  other  two  nominations 
were  yet  to  be  acted  on. 

Livingston's  criminal  code,  has  been  reported  to  the 
legislature  as  published  by  him,  and  is  referred  to 
the  judicial  committee,  who  are  occupied  in  care- 
fully examining  it,  with  a view  to  proposing  such 
amendments  as  may  be  deemed  requisite. 

Texas. — The  legislature,  continued  in  session  up  to 
our  last  dates  from  Galveston, — 12th  ultimo.  Both 
houses  adjourned  on  the  2d  ultimo,  to  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  I exan  Independence. 

Cession— A bill  has  passed  both  houses,  for  the 
cession  to  the  United  States,  of  ail  fortifications,  bar- 
racks, arms,  navy  and  navy  yards,  puoiic  edifices, 
and  apparatus  lor  public  defence,  as  required  by  re- 
solutions of  congress,  upon  such  terms  as  shall  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  U.  SLates. 

Appointments — The  nominations  of  John  Hemphill, 
as  chief  justice,  and  Judges  Lipscomb  arid  Wheeler, 
were  confirmed.  That  of  Volney  E.  Howard  as  at- 
torney general  was  rejected  by  the  senate. 

State  Treasurer — James  H.  Raymond,  Esq.,  is  duly 
elected. 

The  election  of  representatives  to  congress — Accord- 
ing to  the  governor’s  proclamation,  was  to  take  place 
on  the  3Uth  of  March. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


CorrER  in  Cuba.  By  a late  arrival  from  Havana,  the 
New  Orleans  Bee  has  the  following  statement- of  the 
copper  mining  interest  at  St.  Jugo  de  Cuba.  The  ex- 
port of  copper  ore  from  that  porr,  from  the  1st  oi  De- 
cember to  the  31st  of  January  last  past,  being  uvo 
months,  amounted  to  5,926  tons.  Between  the  5th  uf 
November  and  3d  December  last,  there  were  2,964  ions 
of  copper  ore  sold  in  Sv\ansea,  where  it  is  taken  to  be 
smelted,  and  which  realized  the  sum  of  <£37. 446,177. — 
The  ore  was  selling  on  the  15ih  December  at  £192  to 
£9G  per  ton.  The  Consolidated  Mining  Company  in 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  is  divided  inio  12, Out)  shares,  worth 
£40  per  shore.  The  Company  of  the  San  Jose  mine  is 
I divided  into  25  shares,  and  its  value  is  not  known;  from 
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a rough  calculation,  however,  each  share  may  be  put 
down  as  worth  £10,000.  There  is  also  a railroad  com- 
pany in  connection  with  the  mines.  This  road  will  be 
opened  next  month  to  the  public,  its  principal  use  bring 
dedicated  to  the  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mining 
district  to  the  harbor,  distant  about  two  miles.  The 
Company  is  divided  into  5.000  shares  at  $100-i  share. — 
About  §30,000  have  already  been  taken. 


The  Wheat  Cnnr  of  the  United  States— The 
Grain  Crops  of  Europe.  As  there  is  considerable 
anxiety  felt  throughout  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
t ho  question,  whether  Great  Britain  will  open  her  ports 
for  the  admission  of  foreign  grain,  and  whether,  it  she 
does,  we  can  supply  the  demand  from  our  supposed  ex- 
cess, I lay  before  your  readers  some  estimates  I have 
carefully  compiled,  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  Union,  for 
IS  15,  together  with  some  remarks  on  the  probable  de- 
mand that  will  be  made  on  this  country,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  whether  England  does,  or  does  not  open  her 
ports. 

It  is  not  now  doubted,  we  presume,  by  any  intelligent 
man,  that  the  potato  crops  of  Europe  are  short;  that  the 
wheat  crop  of  England  is  much  deteriorated  in  quality, 
and  hence  in  weight;  that  the  crop  of  wheat  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  is  far  below  an  average  one,  and  that  the 
effect  of  the  short  potato  crop  is  to  create  an  unusual  de- 
mand for  grain  to  supply  the  p'ace  of  that  nutritious  ve- 
getable, until  the  coming  of  the  next  harvest. 

The  “Mark  Lane  Express” — the  best  authority  in  Eu- 
rope on  the  subject  of  the  crops  of  cereal  grains,  a jour- 
nal which  has  for  a number  of  years  been  the  organ  of 
the  corn  interests  in  England,  and  has  been  snpposed  to 
stand  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer, to  tell  the  truth — has  asserted,  and  reiterated  that 
the  crops  of  England  and  Continental  Europe  are  short, 
and  that  England — to  use  its  own  language — “must 
look  to  America  for  her  supply  of  bread  stuffs  for  the 
coming  year.” 

Indeed,  no  man  can  look  on  the  great  political  convul- 
sion which  now  shakes  England  to  her  centre,  without 
believing  that  there  is,  in  this  declaration  of  the  Mark 
Lane  Express,  more  truth  than  fancy- 

If  it  be  true  then,  that  to  America,  England  must  look 
for  a supply  of  bread  stuff's  for  the  present  year,  it  is  not 
an  unimportant  question  to  us  to  know,  whether  we  can 
supply  her,  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent. 

The  reliable  data  of  the  crop  of  wheat  of  this  coun- 
try, is  the  census  of  1840;  and  for  subsequent  years,  we 
esteem  the  estimates  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  late  of  the  Pa- 
tent office,  excellent  authority. 

That  gentleman,  in  his  official  reports  to  the  govern- 
ment, made  the  crop  of  1843,  100,300,000  bushels;  that 
o!  1844,  (last  year,)  05,000,000. 

No  estimates  in  detail,  as  we  believe,  having  been  giv- 
en for  the  present  year,  I submit  lor  the  consideration  of 
your  readers  the  following  estimates:  I believe  them  as 
near  as  may  be  correct,  having  paid  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  the  wheat  crop,  for  a number  of 
years. 

We  give,  in  the  first  column,  the  official  return  of  the 
crop  of  1840,  together  with  our  estimates  in  detail  of  tiie 
natural  increase  since  that  period,  premising  that  the 
crop  ol  1845  was  a good  one,  and  of  which  we  shall 
speak  more  hereafter. 

Estimate  of  Grain  crop  in  the  United  Stales  for  1S45. 

Official  return  of  1840.  Aggregate  for  1845. 


Slates. 

bush. 

per  cl.  of 

one.  bush. 

Tennessee 

4,509,000 

10 

4,959,000 

Kentucky 

4.803,000 

10 

5,233,000 

Virginia 

10.109, OUO 

1 5 

11,626,000 

Ohio 

16,571,000 

40 

23,199,000 

Indiana 

4,049,000 

30 

5,263,000 

North  Carolina 

1.960,000 

10 

2,156,000 

Illinois 

3,335,000 

' 75 

5,836.000 

Alabama 

825,000 

10 

910,000 

Georgia 

1 ,804,000 

10 

1,934,000 

Missouri 

1,037.000 

50 

1,555,000 

S0U4I1  Carolina 

963,000 

8 

1,045,000 

Pennsylvania 

13,213.000 

10 

14.534,000 

Mississippi 

196,000 

10 

215,000 

New  York 

12,236,000 

12 

13,7GO,OUO 

Maryland 

3,345,000 

10 

3,679,000 

Louisiana 

060 

060 

Arkansas 

106,000 

20 

127,000 

New  Jersey 

774,000 

10 

851,000 

Michigan 

1.157,000 

200 

6,471,000 

Delaware 

315,000 

10 

316,000 

Massachusetts 

157,000 

5 

164,000 

Connecticut 

87,000 

5 

99,000 

Iowa 

154,000 

300 

616,000 

New  Hampshire  422,000 

5 

413,000 

Vermont 

495,000 

5 

519,000 

Maine 

818  000 

8 

915,000 

Florida 

412 

50 

613 

Rhode  Island 

3,000 

5 

3,015 

Wisconsin 

212,000 

500 

1,060.000 

Dis.  of  Columbia  219,000 

20 

262,000 

. 84,828,000  107,87S,G93 

Fractions  of  100  left  out. 

^r- Ellsworth,  as  before  remarked,  estimates  the  crop 
of  1844  at  ninety-five  millions  bughels.  This,  therefore, 
gives  an  increase  of  nearly  thirteen  millions  of  bushels, 
which  we  think  is  a large  estimate.  We  estimate  then, 
if  the  crop  was  a good  one,  that  the  quantity  of  wheal 
grown  in  the  United  States  in  1845,  was  nearly  103  000, 
000  of  bushels  I remark  here,  however,  that  although 
the  crop  was  generally  estimated  to  be  good,  that  the 
erop  of  Ohio,  I think,  is  loo  large  by  full  six  millions  ol 
bushels.  It  was  estimated,  about  the  lime  the  harvest  was 


gathered,  l\ml  the  crop  nf  this  state  would  ho  twenty-one 
millions,  (die  highest  estimate  I have  seen,)  but  it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  yieid  of  that  stite  proved  to  be 
greatly  injured  in  the  northern  section  of  it;  and  it  is  now 
confidently  believed  it  will  not  exceed  seventeen  millions 
of  busheL. 

We  now  proceed  to  estimate  the  annual  consumption. 
Most  writers  on  the  statistics  of  consumption  of  this 
country  estimate,  (including  that  consumption  in  manu- 
facturing purposes,)  the  consumption  of  what  at  four  and 
a half  bushels  per  head  of  the  whole  population.  We 
place  it,  however,  at  four  and  a fourth,  and  estimate  the 
population  of  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  at  twenty 
millions.  To  arrive  at  the  quantity  necessary  for  seed, 
we  lake  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  last  year,  107,873, 
000  busheis,  and  allow  an  average  production  of  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  which  gives  5,395,000,  which  require, 
to  seed  them,  the  present  year,  one  and  a half  bushels  to 
the  acre.  It  is  manifest  we  have  not  a great  surplus  of 
wheat  in  this  country  annually,  from  the  fact  that  when 
our  new  crop  comes  in,  (in  July,)  it  is  noton  hand. — 
The  highest  estimate  we  have  seen  is  five  millions  of 
bushels  of  excess:  we  place  it  at  four  Inst  year,  as  the 
crop  of  1811  was  not  an  average  one.  In  figures,  then, 
we  sum  up  as  follows: 

For  seed  used  in  September  and  October, 

5,395,000  acres,  at  lj  bushels  8,089,000 

Internal  consumption,  twenty  millionsof  popu- 
lation, 4)  bushels  each  85,000,000 

The  average  annual  exports  to  ports  in  the 
Gulf— the  Islands  ol  the  Sea,  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  north  west  coast,  are  believed 
to  be  one  million  of  barrels  flour,  or  say,  of 
wheat  5,000,000 

98.039,000 

Allowing  then  that  the  crop  of  Ohio  is  23,199,000, 
(although  we  estimate  it  at  six  millions  less  the  present 
year,)  we  have  a production  of  107,878,693. 

To  this  production,  add  the  excess  of  wheat  at  the 
coming  in  of  the  crop  of  July,  1845,  viz:  4,000,000  bush- 
els and  we  have  the  sum  of  111,878,693. 

From  this  last,  deduct  the  preceding  sum,  of  98,039,000, 
and  deduct  also  the  Ohio  over  estimate,  which  I conceive 
to  be  at  least  six  millions  of  bushels,  and  we  have  as 
a correct  estimate  of  our  surplus  for  export,  7,739,693 
bushels. 

Let  us  examine  if  England  and  the  continent  will 
want  any,  and,  if  any,  probably  what,  quantity  to  supply 
their  population  till  their  next  harvest. 

It  is  a well  known  fact,  that  for  a series  of  years,  Eng- 
land has  imported  but  little  grain  or  flour  from  tins  coun- 
try— but  that  ninetenths  of  all  her  foreign  supplies,  have 
been  from  the  continent  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
Prussians,  Germans,  Egyptians,  and  Turks,  have  hith- 
erto supplied  her,  and  at.  lower  prices  than  we  could. — 
Can  she  get  her  supplies  from  the  Baltic — the  Black  sea, 
and  the  Egyptian  ports  the  present  year?  The  Mark 
Lane  Express  answers  no — “we  must  look  to  America,’’ 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  is  short  in  all  continental  Europe, 
and  the  potato  crop  has,  in  a great  measure  failed.  The 
Egyptians  have  prohibited  the  exportation  of  grain,  and 
the  price  of  wheat,  at  Dantzic,  on  the  Baltic,  and  at 
Odessa,  on  the  Black  sea,  is  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  in 
England.  We  believe  these  are  facts.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  price  of  wheat  at  Dantzic,  given  by  the  last 
steamer.  It  is  quoted  at  this  great  grain  marl,  at  52s.  on 
board  per  quarter,  (exclusive  of  freight  and  charges  to 
England,)  and  in  Liverpool,  the  price  of  foreign  wheat, 
“in  bond,”  is  quoted  at  56s. — a difference  of  4s.  for  the 
imperial  quarter  of  480  pounds,  or  8 bushels  to  pay 
freight  and  charges!  It 'is  stated,  moreover,  that  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  has  risen  100  per 
cent,  since  the  harvest  was  gathered.  We  do  not  assert 
these  to  be  truths,  but,  it  they  approach  the  truth,  we  ask, 
where  is  England  to  get  her  average  annual  import  of 
bread  stuffs?  We  think,  with  the  Mark  Lane  Express, 
from  America.  Let  us  now  see  what  she  will  probably 
want.  We  have  before  us  an  official  table  of  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  and  flour  imported  into  England  for  a series 
of  years,  viz:  from  1815  to  1344.  We  quote,  however, 
only  the  last  seven  years,  which  is  sufficient  to  show  the 
average.  It  is  headed  thus: 

Great  Britain — Flour  and  Grain  Trade — An  account  of 
the  Grain  and  Flour  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in 
each  year  from  1st  January,  1315,  to  the  31  si  December, 


1844.' 

1838  quarters.  5,009,031 

1S-39  “ 6,834,149 

1840  “ 6,318,304 

1841  “ 6,542.506 

1842  “ 5,806,698 

1343  “ 4,167,823 

1S44  “ 5,583,083 


The  Imperial  quarter  is  eight  measured  bushels — the 
imperial  bushel  is  seventy  pounds. 

The  crops  of  1844,  in  England,  were  good.  I,  there- 
fore, take  the  importation  of  4844,  as  the  basis  of  imports 
the  present  year,  and  if  her  crops  be  good  the  present 
year,  we  infer,  she  will  want  alleast  as  much  as  in  1844, 
or  5,583,083  quarters  or  44,6G4,U64  bushels.  Our  official 
data,  as  before  stated,  is  headed,  importations  of  “flour 
and  grain  into  Great  Britain,  &e.”  We  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  this  literally  means  wheaten 
bread  stuffs,  or  whether  it  includes  beans,  peas,  barley, 
&c.,  and  in  the  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  we  will 
allow  it  does — and,  to  malic  a very  liberal  deduction,  we 
will  throw  off  one  half  of  the  above  aggregate,  and  it 
still  leaves  the  large  quantity  of  22,332.382  bushels  of 
wheat  and  flour,  to  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  the 
present  year,  even  allowing  that  her  wheat  crop  is  ns  good 
as  1844.  „ 


From  the  data  I have  given,  I come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  th  a prospective  deficiency  of  breadstuff's  in  Europe, 
is  apparent.  But  the  actual  .deficiency  will  not  be  se- 
riously fell,  until  late  in  the  spring  of  the  presentyear. 

The  fact,  whether  England  does  or  doe3  not  open  her 
ports,  will,  I think,  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  demand 
for  grain  the  present  year.  The  only  question  as  to  de- 
mand is,  must  she  have  grain,  and  if  bo,  where  is  she  to 
get  it  from,  tl  not  from  America? 

So  far  as  the  opening  of  the  ports  is  to  have  an  effect 
on  this  country  in  alter  years,  I think  it  very  questiona- 
ble whether  the  adoption  of  such  a measure  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  our  wheat  growing  interests.  Continental  Eu- 
rope, in  ordinary  years,  (t.  e.  u hen  the  crops  are  good,) 
can  supply  England  with  all  the  bread  stuffs  she  wants, 
at  lower  prices  than  we  possibly  can,  and,  if  her  ports 
are  open,  the  continental  wheat  growing  countries  will 
be,  as  they  now  are,  on  the  same  footing  as  ourselves — 
we  having  this  advantage  now,  that  we  shall  not  have,  on 
the  opening  of  the  ports,  viz:  that  our  wheat  is  now  in- 
troduced into  the  Canadian  and  other  Provinces,  at  low 
duties,  and  from  thence  into  England,  at  lower  rates  of 
duty  than  we  and  the  continental  nations  now  pay. 

[Cor.  St.  Louis  Rep. 


New  Orleans  trade — The  total  receipts  at  New  Or- 
leans, from  the  interior,  for  the  first  third  of  the  commer- 
cial year,  (1st  Sept,  to  1st  January)  for  two  seasons,  has 
been  as  follows: 


Flour 

bbis 

1845. 

222.890 

1841. 

161,450 

Pork 

14,265 

31,340 

“ bulk 

tns 

334 

Beef 

bbls 

6,490 

11,025 

“ 

cks 

l 325 

133 

Tallow 

1 ,656 

3,545 

W hiskey 

bhis 

29.760 

21,345 

Corn,  shelled 

sks 

165,530 

93.180 

“ in  ears 

bbls 

27,070 

13,307 

Wheat 

bbls  and  sks 

12,780 

8,375 

Bacon 

bxs 

2,083 

7 

“ 

cks 

3,815 

3 305 

“ bulk. 

tns 

4 

26 

Beans 

bbls 

2,657 

3,730 

Butter 

kgs 

11,566 

11,305 

“ 

bbls 

367 

102 

Cheese 

bxs 

16,360 

15,680 

Coal 

bbls 

33,000 

40,000 

Hemp 

bis 

11,085 

12,020 

Hides 

20.175 

31,990 

Ilay 

bdls 

10.175 

5,730 

Lanl 

kgs 

66,690 

68,260' 

“ 

bbls 

7,832 

y,260 

Lead 

pgs 

211,840 

215,670 

Oats 

bbls  and  sks 

54  220 

54,210 

Potatoes 

bbls 

46,300 

24,967 

Sugar 

hhds 

26,264 

30.372 

Tobacco 

7,880 

8,626 

“ 

bis 

415 

1,600 

W ool 

The  increase  in 

367 

flour,  notwithstanding 

the  interruption 

December,  has 

been  58,440  bbls,  near 

15,000  bbls  a 

month.  Pork  has  falling  off  17,009  Uhls,  5,735  packages. 


MEMORANDA  FOR  AMERICAN  HISTORY. 


WILLIAM  PENN  AND  SLAVERV. 

Bancroft’s  History  of  the  U.  States,  vol.  11,  page 
403,  states  that  “William  Penn  died  a slaveholder,” 
and  in  proof  the  assertion,  quotes  Timothy  Mattaek’s 
letter  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  Massachusetts, 
vol.  VIII,  second  series,  which  says  “Penn  left  a 
family  of  slaves,  one  of  whom  I have  often  convers- 
ed with,  and  he  always  spoke  of  himself  as  “Penn’s 
body  servant.”  He  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and 
continued  a gardner  at  Pennsbury  house,  near  this 
city,  completely  provided  for,  to  the  end  of  his 
days.” 

The  “Annals  of  Watson”  (page  564)  refers  to  the 
same  authority,  Matlack’s  letter,  for  its  assertion 
that  Viigil  Warden,  the  slave  alluded  to,  and  his, 
wife,  were  servants  of  William  Penn. 

This  letter  of  Mallack  is  dated  January  11,  1817r 
at  which  time  Matlack  himself  was  probably  about 
ninety  years  old.  It  is  upon  this  authority  alone, 
that  the  “Anna!s”and  Bancroft  in  his  “History”have 
stated  that  “William  Penn  died  a slaveholder,”  which 
is  not  the  fact. 

William  Penn  died  in  England  on  the  30th  Jtily, 
1718.  An  original  will  of  William  Penn  written  by 
his  own  hand,  and  which  now  is  in  possession  of 
Thomas  Gilpin,  of  Philadelphia,  is  in  the  following 
words: — 

WILL  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

JVctt)  Castle  on  Delaware  30  8 be,  1701. 

Because  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  dye, 
and  yt  their  days  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty 
their  Creator,  I think  fitt  upon  this  my  present  voy- 
age to  make  my  last  will  and  testament,  which  is  as 
follows  viz: 

Since  my  estates  both  in  England  & Ireland  are 
either  entailed  or  encumbered,  y will  is  that 
which  is  saleable  be  sould  for  payment  of  my  just 
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debts-,  ami  all  my  household  stuff  plate  and  linen 
not  given  or  disposed  of  to  my  children  by  llieir  re- 
lations— and  if  there  should  be  any  overplus,  that  it 
goe  equally  between  my  s<  n William  and  daughter 
Lelitia — As  to  my  estate  in  Europe  be  it  land  houses 
or  moveables  except  my  aold  chain  & meddall 
which  I give  to  my  Son  William,  and  except  such 
estate  as  1 had  with  or  since  I married  this  wife,  ffor 
iny  estate  in  America  it  is  also  incumbered,  but  not 
of  the  tenth  part  of  the  true  vallue  thereof.  I mean 
of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  countys  annex- 
ed, — when  that  incumbrance  is  discharged,  I give 
my  Son  William  all  my  say’d  Province  and  Territo- 
rys  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever  as  Proprietory  and 
Governor  thereof— But  out  of  or  rather  in  the  said 
soyle  thereof  1 give  to  my  daughter  Letitia  Penn 
One  hundred  thousand  acres  Seaventy  of  which  out 
of,  or  rather  in  the  sayd  Province  an  ten  thousand 
acres  out  of  or  rather  in  each  of  the  lower  county’s 
of  the  territorys — 

I also  give  to  my  son  John  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  acres,  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  in 
the  Province  and  fifty  thousand  acres  in  the  lower 
counties,  and  I also  bequeath  to  him  my  tenth  or 
Proprietary  Ship  of  Salem  tenth  or  county  on  West 
New  Jersey  to  my  said  son  John  and  his  heirs  for- 
ever with  all  the  rents,  proffits  and  Interests  therein 
#####* 

all  which  land  so  given  shall  lye  between  Susque- 
hanagh  River  and  Delaware  River,  and  to  be  taken 
up  within  twelve  months  after  my  death,  if  my  en- 
cumbrances can  be  discharged  in  that  time  or  so 
soon  as  they  are,  but  so  as  that  ttie  said  lands  be  not 
above  =80=  miles  above  a due  west  line  to  be 
drawn  from  Philadelphia  to  Susquehannah  River, 
and  to  be  layd  out  in  the  way  of  townships,  and  to 
pay  to  my  sob  William  one  silver  shilling  for  every 
township  or  five  thousand  acres  when  taken  up  for- 
ever in  lieu  of  all  demand  and  service  hereby  re- 
quiring my  sayd  son  William  to  erect  all  or  any 
part  of  the  aforesayd  Lands  into  mannors  with  due 
powers  over  their  own  tenants — according  to  my 
sayd  childrens  respective  agreements  with  them, 
when  they  or  any  of  them  require  the  same — I also 
give  to  my  De  Wife,  five  thousand  acres  of  land  as 
a token  of  my  love  to  be  taken  up  as  before  expresi, 
and  upon  the  same  acknowledgement,  and  within  the 
said  limits  of  my  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  to  tier 
and  her  heirs  and  assigns  Forever,  and  so  1 under- 
stand in  my  other  aforementioned  graurils  to  my  chil- 
dren, vizt  that  I give  it  to  them  and  their  heirs  and 
assigns  forever 

1 also  leave  to  my  dear  Sister,  and  her  children 
some  token  of  my  love  such  as  my  wife  sh  >11  think 
fit  in  memorial  of  me,  also  to  her  father  & mother 
the  like. 

I give  to  my  servants  John  & Mary  Sachcr  three 
hundred  acres  between  them,  to  James  Logan  one 
thousand  acres  and  my  blacks  their  freedom  as  is 
under  my  hand  already  and  lo  ould  Sam  1UU  acres, 
to  be  his  childrens  alter  he  and  wife  are  dead 
forever,  on  common  rent  of  one  bushel  of  wheal 
yearly  lorever,  and  for  performance  of  winch  1 de- 
sire my  loving  Friends  Edward  Shipped  Samuel  Car- 
penter Edward  Pennington  and  Jame,  Logan  in 
America  or  any  three  ol  them  and  Benjamin  Goof 
Thomas  Cailowtull,  Henry  Guldny  and  Joseph  pike 
in  England  or  any  three  ol  them  lu  he  my  executor.-, 
trustees  and  overseers,  or  any  three  of  them  to  see 
this  my  last  will  observed,  arm  that  1 have  right  done 
me  auuut  my  incumbrances  and  that  my  family  sut- 
ler not  by  oppressive  deman  Is  but  to  get  me  aid 
myne  righted  in  law  or  equity,  and  1 do  hereby 
charge  all  my  children,  as  then  iovemg  dying  Earn- 
ers last  command  and  desire  mat  mey  never  goe  to 
law,  but  li  any  difference  should  arise  wch  1 vvoui.i 
hope  will  not  tnat  they  he  concluded  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  Frds  lo  tie  chosen  by  the  meeting  of  sutier- 
irigs  of  the  people  called  Quakers  m England  lor 
English  and  Irish  concerns,  and  in  America  of  the 
ffrds  of  the  quarierly  meeting  at  Philadelphia  m 
Pennsylvania  lor  a small  decision — 1 do  funner  or- 
dain Liy  this  will  that  what  estate  1 here  give  to  ei- 
ther or  any  ol  my  children  he  never  alienated  from 
my  family  for  want  ot  heirs  of  the.r  own  body  oui 
that  debts  being  payd  they  may  owe,  the  rest  io  be 
inherited  by  the  next  in  blood  of  my  body  arm  de- 
scent and  for  want  thereof  my  dear  sister  and  her 
blooo  m such  manner  as  she  shall  appoint. 

And  now — if  ever  1 have  done  a miss  to  any  1 de 
sire  their  forgiveness — atm  lor  all  me  good  oliices  1 
have  ever  done,  1 give  God  who  enabled  me  lue  ho 
nor  and  thanks — and  lor  all  my  enemies  and  their 
evil  reflections — and  reports  and  endeavors  to  ruin 
me  m name  and  estate — 1 doe  say  the  Lord  forgive 
them — and  amend  them — For  1 have  ever  fiom  a 
child  loved  the  best  things  and  people,  and  have  had 
a heart — 1 bless  the  name  ot  Allmighiy  God  to  do 
good  without  gain.  Yea  sometimes  lor  evil. — aim 
to  consume  my  own  to  serve  others,  which  has  been 


my  greatest  burden — and  infirmity  having  a minde 
not  only  just  but  kinde  even  to  a fault — For  it  has 
made  me  hardly  so  just  by  means  of  debts  thereby 
contracted  as  my  integrity  would  have  made  me — 
And  now  for  all  my  good  Friends  that  have  loved 
and  helped  me  doe  so  still  in  my  poor  children  what 
you  can,  and  God  Allmighty  be  to  you  and  yours  an 
ample  reward — You  have  my  hearly  and  gratefull 
acknowledgements  and  commemoration  who  never 
lived  to  myself  From  my  very  youth  But  to  You  and 
the  whole  world  in  love  and  service. 

This  I ordain  to  be  (and  accordingly  is)  my  last 
will  and  testament  revoaking  all  others. 

Given  under  my  hand  an  seal,  the  day  and  year 
above  wiitten 

Wm.  Penn  [Seal  ] 

Sealed  and  delivered 
in  the  presenre  of 
Richard  Hallowell 
Joseph  Wood 


Robert  Ashton 

James  Logan 

The  interlineations  were  in  my  writing  they  are 
twelve  in  number — the  pages  7 

Wm.  Penn. 

This  will  was  made  when  William  Penn  was  about 
to  emhark  for  the  last  time  from  this  continent  lor 
England  and  sufficiently  proves  by  ‘his  own  hand- 
writing that  at  least  eighteen  years  before  his  death 
he  had,  “as  is  under  my  hand  already"  manumitted  his 
slaves. 

The  will,  above  quoted,  was  not  William  Penn’s 
last  will.  He  made  another  which  is  dated  27 1 h 3d 
month  1712,  by  which  his  property  descended  to  hi- 
family.  In  its  provision  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
then  holding  any  slave. 

To  the:-e  negative  proofs,  G.  M Justice,  of  Ph i la- 
delphia,  by  a publication  in  The  Friends'  Weekly  In- 
telligencer,, dated  5th  mo.  1844,  has  added  certain 
positive  proofs,  which  settle  the  question. 

“1  have  undouted  evidence,  the  original  bill  of  sale 
for  this  very  slave  being  in  my  possession,  from 
which  it  appears,  he  never  w as  the  property  of  any 
member  of  the  Penn  family,  until]  fifteen  years  after 
William  Penn's  death.  The  following  is  an  exact 
copy  of  the  bill: — 

“Beit  Remembered,  That  I Joseph  Warder  of 
the  ffalls  Town  Ship  in  the  County  ol  Bucks  m Con- 
sideration of  ffilty  Pounds  Current  Money  of  Pens'll- 
vania  to  me  in  hand  paid  by  the  hon.ble  Thomas 
Penn  Esqr  the  rec.t  whereof  I doe  hereby  acknow- 
ledge, Have  bargained  Sold  and  Delivered  and  by 
these  presents  Due  Bargain  Sell  and  Deliver  unto 
the  said  Thomas  Penn,  a Certain  Negro  Man  named 
Virgill  aged  about  Twenty  years,  To  hold  lo  the 
said  Thomas  Penn  his  Executrs  admrs  and  assigns 
against  me  the  said  Joseph  Warder  and  all  Persons 
Claiming  or  to  Claim  the  said  Negro  man  by  any 
wayes  means  or  pretence  whatsoever.  In  Witness 
whereof  1 have  hereunto  Set  my  hand  and  Seal  this 
26'h  day  of  the  Eleventh  Month  (Jan’v  Anno  Dui 
1733—4  JOSEPH  WARDER  [Seal] 

Witness 

James  Steel 

Henry  Roberts” 

Oi  the  genuineness  of  this  document  'here  can  be 
no  doubt;  and  that  this  same  V.rgil  continued  with 
the  Penn  family,  the  following  copy  of  a jailer’s 
dill,  in  my  possession,  will  prove: — 

Ihe 

“August  22.  1766  The  honorable  Pro- 


prietor Dr 

To  Negro  James  Warder  fees  3 . 6 

T mitemus  1 ||6  the  Constable  2||  — 3:6 

: 7 : 0 

To  Virgil  Warder,  a Negro  fees  3 : 6 

To  milemos  I ||6  Constable  2|[  — 3 : 6 

To  his  bread  3 days  0 : 6 

To  his  wiping  at  Publitk  Post  4 : 6 


e£(J  : 12  : 0 

Received  the  above  Contents  of  7:0 


Richard  Hockly  Esqe  in  full  to  me,  ^£0  : 19  : 0 
JAMES  WHITEHEAD” 

It  would  appear  from^he  above  bill,  that  Virgil’s 
bread,  for  three  days,  cost  just  one  niiuh  of  the 
1 • r ice  ol  u public  whipping,  lu  another  bill  to  i'hos. 
Penn,  dated  “April  7,  1752,”  is  a charge  lor  “a 
scythe  lor  Virgil’s  use,  2-6”  and  “2  whetstones  for 
do,  2 shilings.” — 

William  Perm  left  this  country  in  the  year  1701, 
and  never  returned,  his  death  took  place  m 1718. — 
The  bill  of  sale,  it  will  he  perceived,  bears  date 
1733.  Virgil  being  then  20  years  old,  it  follows  that 
he  was  no.  born  until  1713,  being  twelve  years  after 
William  Penn  leil  tins  land;  and  at.  the  time  of  his 
purchase  by  Thomas  Penn,  the  son,  William  Penn 


had  been  dead  fifteen  years;  thus  clearly  proving 
Matlack  was  in  error,  when  he  wrote  that  letter, 
and  that  Virgil,  when  he  spoke  of  his  being  “the 
body  servant  of  Penn.”  alluded  lo  Thomas  Penn.” 

Albert  Barnes  in  a public,  discourse  “on  the  virtues 
and  services  of  William  Penn”  delivered  1 1 ih  mo. 
1845,  on  the  authority,  it  is  presumed,  of  Bancroft’s 
History,  reiterated  the  a-sertion  that  William  Penn 
was  a slave  holder  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Justice  ought  to  be  done  to  William  Penn’s  cha- 
racter. History  ought  to  record  troth  and  especial- 
ly should  it  be  true  towards  good  and  great  men. 


TWENTY  NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  26.  Mr.  Allen,  proposed  that  the  senate 
should  sit  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  and  bring  the 
Oregon  debate  to  a conclusion  on  Friday  week,  3J 
April. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton’,  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  Allen,  observed  that  the  practice  in  the  senate 
had  been  [not  as  m the  other  house  to  fix  by  resolu- 
tion a period  on  which  to  terminate  debate  bu']  to 
have  an  informal  understanding  and  lo  carry  it  into 
effect  by  refusing  to  adjourn  until  the  question  was 
taken. 

Mr.  Jarnugin,  remarked  that  there  was,  in  his 
opinion,  no  use  in  fixing  a day  for  Ihe  termination  of 
this  debate.  He  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
pi  efixing  any  period. 

Mr.  Woodbridge , would  oppose  any  rule  limiting 
debale. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  remarked  that  the  senator  from 
Ohio,  [Mr.  Alten.]  had  not  proposed  the  adoption  of 
any  rule,  but  simply  the  general  informal  under- 
standing that  the  question  should  be  taken  at  that 
date. 

Diplomatic  correspondence. — The  senate  took  up  for 
consideration  the  following  resolution,  submitted 
several  weeks  since  by  Mr.  J M.  Clayton: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  D ated  States  be 
requesied  to  communicate  to  the  senate  copies  of  any 
correspondence  that  may  have  taken  place  b-  tween  the 
authoriiies  of  'he  Uni'ed  States  and  ihose  of  Great  Brit- 
ain since  the  Iasi  documents  iransmitied  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory,  or  ol  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  communicated  without  detriment  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr.  Allen,  expressed  a desire  that  the  resolution 
should  he  over  for  Ihe  present. 

Mr.  J J\I.  Clayton,  said  the  resolution  had  been  on 
the  table  for  three  or  four  weeks;  and  having  allowed 
it  to  re  main  there,  he  now  thought  it  was  time  to 
take  it  up.  He  had  no  idea  lo  embarrass  the  execu- 
tive by  offering  the  resolution,  ami  he  believed  ils 
passage  could  produce  no  possible  injury ; and  he 
therefore  proposed  it  >hould  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Allen,  argued  that  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion might  imply  a distrust  in  the  discretion  of  the 
president;  moreover,  nothing  should  be  done  which 
might  weaken  the  moral  influence  of  harmony  in 
our  counsels.  If  any  thing  has  transpired  which 
ought  to  be  communicated,  the  senate  should  fairly 
presume,  that  the  executive  would  make  the  com- 
munication of  ils  ow  n impulse.  Mr.  A.  moved  that 
the  resolution  lie  on  ihe  table. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  lie  hoped  not.  There  is  nothing 
coercive  in  tins  resolution;  it  is  most  respectful  in  its 
terms;  was  prupo.-ed  as  long  as  a montli  agi t.  The 
senate  is  fairly  entitled  to  ail  the  light  that  may  be 
shed  upon  the  question  belore  them.  'I  he  resolu- 
tion implies  no  distrust  lo  the  president;  expresses 
none;  but  on  the  contrary  confides  every  thing  to 
him.  Mr.  C.  regrets  lhat  any  opposition  should  be 
evinced  to  its  passage.  The  senator’s  course  seems 
to  imply  lhai  there  lia>  been  some  cori espondence 
which  the  president  would  be  bound  to  communicate 
and  which  the  senator  desires  may  not  be  communi- 
cated. 

Mr  Allen,  said  his  opposition  was  predicated  upon 
what,  he  believed,  might  be  ihe  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution.  He  acquitted  the  senator  of 
any  design  lo  express  any  distrust  ol  the  president 
by  his  resolution.  This  resolution  is  called  up  di- 
rectly on  the  heels  of  one  ol  the  other  day  calling  for 
information  as  to  the  president’s  sense  of  the  propri- 
ety of  increasing  our  military  delences.  Similar  re- 
solutions were  voted  down  jn  the  Ashburton  or  else 
J exas  negotiations,  and  the  reasons  given  were  such 
as  I now  ur.te. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  said  he  could  not  concur  with  the 
senator  from  Ohio,  in  his  apprehension  of  any  evil 
consequences  from  adopting  the  resolution.  This 
call  is  not  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity.  To 
properly  decide  the  Oiegon  resolutions,  we  should  be 
poase-sed  of  all  information  having  a Lcaring  upon 
it.  The  gentleman’s  objection  is  that  it  implies  dis- 
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trust.  Such  confidence  a?  he  r quires  however,  i?  I 
blindness  and  n t that  eonktilutinna!  trust  and  confi- 
dence which  i-  a pari  of  our  oincial  duty.  He  de- 
mands an  implicit  faith  which  transcends  proper 
confidence  and  recommends  blind  devotion.  His  ob- 
jection might  apply  to  every  call  lor  information 
made  upon  the  president.  The  gentleman  admits 
that  no  want  of  confidence  is,  in  point  of  fact,  im- 
plied, in  this  resolution,  but  yet,  as  in  point  of  opin- 
ion, to  some  it  might  have  that  appearance,  there 
fore  he  opposes  it!  The  circums'ances  are  surely 
extraordinary  in  which  we  are  called  upon  to  act. — 
It  may  be  supposed  that  negotiation  has  been  resum- 
ed, that  no  ultimatum  lias  been  offered  by  either 
party,  that  the  negotiation  has  been  suspended,  that 
the  negotiators  stand  at  an  “awful  pause,”  and  anx- 
iously deliberating  on  the  delicate  questions  touching 
the  dignity  of  nations  and  how  that  would  be  affect- 
ed  hy  either  speaking  the  first  word!  Are  we  to 
solve  that  diplomatic  punctilio  by  war?  I trust  not. 
The  object  of  the  resolution  is  to  ascertain  whether 
these  .aciturn  negotiators  are  still  standing  on  this 
question  of  personal  dignity  and  mere  etiquette  whilst 
the  two  nations  are  to  be  driven  headlong  into  war. 
JVlr.  C.  trusts  the  senate  will  see  no  good  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Morehead,  said:  I must  say  that  I am  some- 
what surprised  at  the  ground  on  which  the  senator 
from  Ohio  is  disposed  to  resist  this  application  of  my 
friend  from  Delaware.  It  seems  to  me  that  for  the 
rery  reason  which  he  (Mr.  Allen)  suggests,  we  ought 
to  have  all  the  information  which  lire  president  of 
the  United  Si.ites  may  deem  it  his  duty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  senate,  ll  it  be  true,  as  suggested  by  the 
senator  from  Ohio — and  I suppose  it  to  be  so — that 
the  adjustnc  nt  of  this  question  now  rests  with  the 
legislative  authority  of  this  counliy,  then  most  as- 
suredly there  can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  that 
it  should  have  all  the  information  within  the  power 
to  communicate.  Are  we  to  be  called  on  to  dispose 
of  the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  without  being 
fully  advised  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued? 
Are  we  to  be  required  to  take  this  heavy  responsibil- 
ity of  disposing  of  a question  of  war  or  peace,  when 
a call — a very  well  known  ar.d  familiar  call — is 
made  upon  the  president  for  information — a call 
guarded  in  the  ordinary  manner,  leaving  it  to  his 
discretion  eilher  to  give  it  or  not?  Are  we  to  be  told 
that  a call  of  that  character  implies  a distrust  of  the 
preside  it  of  the  Uniied  Slates?  The  senator  from 
Ohio  deprecates  the  moral  effect  of  thal  call.  And 
what  is  that?  Why  the  moral  effect  of  an  applica- 
tion, such  as  is  made  every  day  on  the  president,  to 
communicate  inlormalion  to  the  senate,  if,  in  his 
opinion,  it  does  not  conflict  with  the  public  interests! 
Why  it  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  pro- 
per than  that  the  senate  should  be  put  in  possession 
of  that  information.  If  it  be  in  a character  not  pro- 
per to  be  communicated,  the  senate  ought  to  know 
the  fact.  If  proper  to  communicate  it,  wtiy  with- 
hold it?  Why  otter  any  opposition  to  the  regular  and 
ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  it?  1 trust,  sir,  that  our 
government  is  not  to  be  administered  iri  such  a man- 
ner that  a great  question  of  this  sort  is  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  discretion  of  one  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment alone.  1 know  that  the  government  is  not 
so  con-tituted.  The  president  of  the  United  Stales 
is  not  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  importance  of  any 
information  in  Ins  possession,  relative  to  any  subject 
on  which  the  senate  is  called  on  to  act,  and  assume 
the  responsibility  of  that  action  In  the  present 
case,^lie  responsibility  has  been  thrown  upon  us,  as 
the  senator  [Mr.  dUlea]  himself  suggests,  by  the  mes- 
sage of  the  president.  It  is  llierefoie  peculiarly  fit- 
ting that  he  should  communicate  to  us  all  the  infor- 
mation possible.  There  is  another  consideration  in 
dependent  of  those  suggested  by  my  colleague,  which, 
so  far  as  the  members  of  the  senate  are  concerned,  is 
perhaps  deserving  of  mention.  A great  deal  may 
turn  upon  the  question  whether  the  negotiation  has 
closed.  A great  deal  may  depend  upon  the  fact  whe- 
ther one  government  or  the  oilier  has  submitted  its 
Huai  proposition  for  adjustment,  ll  they  have,  and 
the  president  of  the  U.  States  in  answer  to  this  call 
shall  deem  it  his  duty  to  communicate  the  informolion 
to  the  senate,  1 may  deem  it  my  duty  to  stand  by  the 
executive  department  of  the  government;  and  when 
ttiis  information  is  communicated  by  him,  that  the 
negotiation  has  been  finally  closed,  and  that  the 
powers  given  to  the  president  by  the  constitution 
have  been  exhausted  by  him,  a new  state  of  the  case 
altogether  is  presented  lo  tms  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment. An  i a may  he  in  the  progress  of  events  a 
mailer  of  great  importance  that  these  facts  should 
be  known.  If  not  so— if  the  negotiation  be  still 
pending — if  the  two  governments  are  still  interchang- 
ing propositions  for  the  adjustment  of  this  controver- 
sy, a kno  wledge  of  the  fact  will,  I doubt  not,  throw 
a gladdening  influence  over  the  whole  community; 
and  the  manner  iu  which  it  will  be  received  by  one 


branch  of  congress,  may  have  a very  valuta.  ' i flu-  I 
cnee  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  noon 
the  fate  of  ti  e government  itself.  In  every  poii  • of 
view,  then,  it  is  proper  lh«t  this  resolution  should  he 
sent  to  ihe  president  of  ihe  Uniied  Slates. 

Mr.  Phelps,  moved  that  the  subject  be  passed  by 
informally,  and  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  special  order. 

Special  order — The  Oregon  nolice. — Mr  Miller , ad- 
dressed the  senate,  advocating  a moderate  and  paci- 
fic view  of  the  matter  and  urging  the  49th  line  as 
the  basis  of  its  settlement. 

After  an  executive  session — the  senate  adjourned 
till  the  30i h. 

March  30.  Mr.  Sam.  Houston , senator  elect  from 
the  slale  of  Texas,  appeared  and  hu  credentials  be- 
ing read,  was  duly  qualified  and  took  his  scat. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Speight,  it  was — 

Resolved,  That  [lie  senate  proceed  lo  classify  the  sen- 
ators from  Texas  in  their  respeclive  classes  of  service, 
in  ihe  usual  mode  prescribed. 

Whereupon  three  ballots  were  placed  in  the  bal- 
lol-box,  and  Mr.  Houston  drew  No.  1,  which  assign- 
ed him  lo  the  class  of  senators  whose  terms  expire  in 
1847;  and  Mr.  Rusk  drew  No.  3.  placing  him  in  the 
class  of  senators  whose  terms  expire  in  1851. 

The  Vice  President  laid  before  the  senaie  a com. 
munication  from  the  treasury  department  in  relation 
to  the  public  deposites. 

The  Oregon  notice. — The.  resolution  offered  some 
days  ago  by  Mr.  J M Claylon,  coming  up  in  its  order, 

Mr.  Webster,  rose  and  said:  1 shall  advise  my  hon- 
orable friend,  the  member  from  Delaware,  to  forbear 
from  pressing  this  resolution  for  a few  days. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  letters  from  Mr. 
McLane;  but,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  opposes  this  motion,  I am  to  pre- 
sume that  the  executive  government  finds  it  incon- 
venient to  communicate  these  letters  to  the  senate, 
at  the  present  moment. 

Yet,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  the  senate  is  called  on  to 
perform  a legislative  act,  it  ought,  before  the  hour  of 
its  decision  comes,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  every- 
thing likely  to  influence  its  judgment;  otherwise,  it 
would  be  required  lo  perform  high  legislative  func- 
tions on  mere  confidence.  There  is  certainly  some 
embarrassment  in  the  case.  If  the  executive  gov- 
ernment deems  the  communication  of  the  correspon- 
dence inconvenient,  it  can  only  be  because  negotia- 
tion is  still  going  on,  or,  if  suspended,  is  expected  to 
be  resumed.  So  far  as  negotiation  is  concerned,  Ihe 
communication,  or  publication,  of  the  correspon- 
dence, may  very  properly  be  thought  inconvenient. 
But,  then,  the  president  has  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  a law,  or  resolution,  by  the  two  houses  of 
congress.  In  support  of  this  recommendation,  he 
himself  sent  us,  unasked,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  the  correspendence  up  to  that  lime. — 
Now,  if  that  was  necessary,  the  rest  is  necessary  — 
If  we  are  entitled  to  a part— we  are  entitled  to  the 
whole. 

In  my  opinion,  the  mistake  was  in  calling  on  con- 
gress to  authorize  notice  to  England  of  the  discontin- 
uance of  what  has  been  called  the  joint  occupation 
until  negotiation  had  been  exhausted.  Negotiation 
should  have  been  tried  first,  and  when  that  had  failed, 
and  finally  failed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  con- 
gress  have  been  called  upon. 

I now  go  on  the  ground,  of  course,  that  the  notice 
for  discontinuing  the  joint  occupancy  is  properly  to 
be  given  by  authority  of  congress;  a point  which  I do 
not  now  discuss. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  notice  is  to  be  used  as  a 
weapon,  or  an  instrument,  in  negotiation.  I hardly 
understand  this.  It  is  a metaphor  of  not  very  obvi- 
ous  application.  A weapon  seems  to  imply,  not  a 
facility,  or  mere  aid,  but  the  means  either  of  defence 
against  attack,  or  of  making  an  attack.  It  sounds 
not  altogether  friendly  and  pacific.  1 doubt  exceed- 
ingly whether,  under  present  circumstances,  nonce 
would  hasten  negotiation;  and  yet  such  are  those 
circumstances  that  there  may  be  as  much  inconve- 
nience  in  standing  still  as  in  going  forward. 

The  truth  is,  that  great  einhu  rassment  irises  from 
the  extreme  pretensions  and  opinions  put  forward 
by  the  president,  in  his  inaugural  addres  a year  ago, 
and  in  his  message  last  December.  But  for  thes-, 
notice  would  have  been  harmless, and  perhaps  would 
have  been  authorised  hy  both  houses  without  much 
opposition,  and  received  by  England  without  dissa- 
tisfaction. But  the  recommendation  of  the  notice, 
coupled  with  the  president’s  repealed  declarations 
ihal  he  held  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territory 
to  be  “clear  and  unquestionable,  alarmed  the  coun- 
try. And  well  it  might.  And  if  notice  were  requir- 
ed in  order  to  enable  the  president  to  push  these 
extreme  claims  to  any  and  every  result,  then  notice 
ought  lo  be  refused  by  congress,  unless  congress  is 
r*ady  lo  support  these  pretensions  at  all  hazards  — 
Here  lies  the  difficulty.  Congress  is  not  prepared, 


and  the  ■ ouniry  is  not  prepared,  ?.s  I believp,  to 

make  ti  e president’s  opinion  of  a clear  anil  ui  ques- 
tionable ngm  lo  ihe  win  le  territory  an  ultimatum. 
If  he  wants  notice  foi  such  a purpose,  he  certainly 
must  see  that  that  it  becomes  a grave  question  whe- 
ther rongress  w ill  grant  it. 

It  was  a great,  a very  great  mistake  to  accompany 
the  recommendation  of  notice  w ith  so  positive  an 
assertion  of  our  right  lo  the  whole  territory.  Did  the 
president  mean  to  adhete  to  that,  even  to  the  extre- 
mity of  war?  If  so,  he  should  have  known  iliat.  after 
what  has  happened  in  years  past  the  country  was 
not  likelv  to  sustain  him.  Did  he  mean  to  say  this, 
and  afterwards  recede  from  it?  Ifso,  why  say  it  at  all? 
Surely  Ihe  president  could  not  be  guilty  of  playing 
so  small  a pari,  as  to  endeavor  to  show  hmiseli  to 
possess  spirit,  and  boldness,  and  fearlessness  ol  Eng- 
land, more  than  his  predecessors,  or  his  countrymen, 
and  yet  do  all  this  in  the  confident  hope  that  no  se- 
rious collision  would  arise  between  the  Iwo  coun- 
tries. So  low  an  ambiiion,  such  paltry  motives, 
ought  not  to  he  imputed.  When  the  president  declar- 
ed that,  in  his  judgment,  our  title  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon  was  “clear  and  unquestionable,”  did  he 
mean  to  express  an  offic  ial  or  a mere  personal  opin- 
ion? If  the  latter,  it  certainly  had  no  place  in  an  of- 
ficial communication.  If  the  former — if  he  intended 
a solemn  official  opinion,  upon  which  he  was  resolv- 
ed to  act  officially,  then  it  is  a very  grave  question 
how  far  he  is  justified,  without  new  lights,  or  any 
change  of  circumstances,  to  place  the  claims  of  this 
country,  in  this  respect,  on  other  grounds  than  those 
on  w hich  they  had  stood  under  his  predecessors, and 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment,, for  so  many  years;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  United  States  government  has  admitted, 
through  a long  series  of  years,  that  England  has 
rights  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  this  continent 
which  are  entitled  to  he  respected. 

Mr.  President,  one  who  has  observed  attentively 
what  has  transpired  here  and  in  England,  within  the 
last  three  months,  must,  I think,  perceive  that  public 
opinion,  in  both  countries,  is  coining  to  a conclusion 
that  this  controversy  ought  to  be  settled;  and  is  not 
very  diverse,  in  the  one  country  and  the  other,  as  to 
the  general  basis  of  such  settlement.  That  basis  is 
the  offer  made  by  the  U.  States  to  England  in  1826. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt,  I think,  that  this  coun- 
try is  ready  to  stand  by  that  offer,  substantially  and 
in  effect.  Such  is  my  opinion  at  least,  and  circum- 
stances certainly  indicate  that  Great  Britain  would 
not,  in  all  probability  would  not,  regard  such  a pro- 
position as  unfit  to  be  considered.  1 said,  some  weeks 
ago,  that  1 did  not  intend  to  discuss  titles  at  length, 
and  certainly  not  to  adduce  arguments  against  our 
own  claim.  But  it  appears  to  me  thal  there  is  a con- 
currence of  arguments,  or  considerations,  in  favor 
of  regarding  the  49th  parallel  as  the  just  line  of  de- 
marcation, which  both  countries  might  well  respect. 
It  has  for  many  years  been  the  extent  of  our  claim. 
We  have  claimed  up  to  49°,  and  nothing  beyond  it. 
We  have  offered  lo  yield  every  thing  north  of  it.  It 
is  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries  ori  this 
side  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  has  been  since  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana  from  France. 

I do  not  think  it  important  either  to  prove  or  dis- 
prove the  fact,  that  commissioners  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  established  ihe  49ih  parallel  as  the  boun- 
dary betwen  the  English  and  the  French  possessions 
in  America.  Ancient  maps  arid  descriptions  sore- 
present  it;  some  saying  that  this  line  of  boundary  is 
io  run  “indefinitely  west,”  others  saying,  in  terms, 
that  it  extends  “to  the  north w estern  ocean.”  But, 
what  is  more  important,  we  have  considered  this 
boundary  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  at 
least  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ii  was  on 
the  strength  of  this  that  we  drove  back  the  British 
pretensions,  afler  we  had  obtained  Louisiana,  north, 
from  the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  this  pa- 
rallel of  49°. 

This  is  indubitable.  We  have  acted,  therefore, 
and  induced  others  to  act,  on  the  idea  that  this  boun- 
dary w as  actually  established.  It  now  so  stands  in 
the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
If,  on  the  general  notion  of  contiguity,  nr  continuity, 
this  line  he  continued  “indefinitely  west,”  or  is  al- 
lowed lo  run  to  the  “northwestern  ocean,”  then  it 
leaves  on  our  side  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  to 
which,  in  my  judgment,  our  title  is  maintainable  on 
i he  ground  of  Gray’s  discovery. 

The  government  ol  the  United  States  has  never 
offered  any  line  soutl^of  forty-nine,  (with  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia),  and  it  never  will.  It  be- 
hooves all  concerned  to  regard  this  as  a settled  point, 
A/5  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  permanently 
or  for  a term  of  years,  thal  is  all  mailer  for  just, 
reasonable,  arid  friendly  negotiation.  But  the  49th 
parallel  must  be  regarded  as  the  general  line  of 
boundary,  and  not  to  be  departed  from  for  any  line 
iurlher  south.  As  to  all  straits,  and  sounds  and  is- 
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lands,  in  the  neighboring  sea,  all  these  are  fair  sub- 
jects for  treaty  stipulation.  If  the  general  basis  he 
agreed  to,  all  the  rest,  it  may  be  presumed,  may  be 
accomplished  by  the  exercise  of  a spirit  of  fairness 
ai  d amity. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  this  be  so,  why  should 
this  settlement  be  longer  delayed?  Why  should 
either  government  hold  back  longer  from  doing  that 
which  both,  I think,  can  see  must  be  done,  if  they 
would  avoid  a rupture?  Every  hour’s  delay  is  in- 
jurious to  both  countries.  It  agitates  both,  disturbs 
their  business,  interrupts  their  intercourse,  and  may, 
in  time,  seriously  affect  their  friendly  and  respectful 
feeling  towards  each  other. 

Having  said  this,  Mr.  President,  it  would  be  need- 
less for  me,  even  if  it  were  proper,  to  add  more.  I 
have  expressed  my  own  opinions  plainly  and  with- 
out disguise.  1 thirds  I see  clearly  where  this  bu- 
siness must  end,  if  it  is  to  end  without  serions  colli- 
sion; and  1 earnestly  hope  that  those  in  whose  hands 
power  is,  on  both  sides,  will  exercise  that  power 
promptly,  in  removing  the  great  evils  produced  on 
both  sides  by  the  pendency  of  this  unfortunate,  dis- 
turbing, and  dangerous  controversy. 

It  is  not  a case  in  which  either  government  should 
stand  on  matters  of  form  or  etiquetie.  The  interests 
at  stake  are  too  important  for  that.  It  is  not  humi- 
liation, it  is  not  condescension  even,  for  either  go- 
vernment to  signify  to  the  other  its  readiness  to  do 
at  once  what  it  sees  must  be  done  ultimately.  Thus 
far,  the  dispute  goes  not  to  touch  the  honor  of  either 
government.  Let,  then,  the  propitious  moment  be 
seized;  and  let  candor,  and  fairness,  and  prudence 
rule  the  hour;  and  let  these  two  great  nations  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  vast,  useful, 
and  harmonious  intercourse. 

Mr.  Jlllen  said  that  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts having  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  re- 
solution calling  for  certain  information  from  the 
executive  should  for  the  present  be  suffered  to  lie 
on  the  table;  which  suggestion,  he  presumed,  would 
be  complied  with,  it  became  unnecessary  for  him  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  resolution. 

It  13  true  constitutionally,  (said  Mr.  A.)  and  true 
in  regard  to  the  intercourse  with  each  other  here, 
that  all  the  members  of  the  senate  are  on  a strict 
equality  with  each  other;  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
long  experience  of  some  senators  in  the  public  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  the  place  they  have  acquir- 
ed in  the  judgment  of  the  country,  make  whatever 
they  say  here  on  the  great  national  question  of  much 
more  importance  than  it  would  be  if  it  fell  from 
some  others.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
taken  Ins  position  this  morning,  for  the  first  time, 
on  this  great,  Oregon  question.  And  not  only  has 
he  done  this,  but  lie  has  taken  exlraordinaay  pre- 
caution against  the  possibility  of  having  his  position 
mistaken — a precaution  growing  by  no  means  out  ol 
any  want  of  capacity  to  address  the  senate  without 
such  lull  and  accurate  notes  of  what  he  is  about  to 
say.  There  is  .a  solemnity  in  the  form  with  which 
his  opinions  have  been  announced  to-day,  which,  con- 
nected with  the  known  character,  ability,  and  in- 
fluence of  that  distinguished  senator,  makes  tiie  de- 
claration one  of  great  importance. 

There  are  three  points  stated  by  him.  The  first 
is,  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  has  committed  a mistake  on  this  Oregon 
question;  that  he  has  made  mistakes  of  several  de 
scriptions;  but  mainly  in  having  asserted  the  clear- 
ness ofthe  American  title  to  the  whole  of  the  territo- 
ry up  to  the  Russian  line,  and  in  the  fact  that  lie  did 
this  in  the  same  message  in  which  he  recommended 
the  termination  of  the  convention  of  joint  occu- 
pation. The  senator  thinks  that,  by  announcing  that 
title  in  immediate,  connection  with  such  a iceorn 
mendation,  the  president  has  embarrassed  the  Ore- 
gon question;  and  that  therefore,  whatever  may  be 
Uie  results  of  the  action  of  congress  upon  the  ques- 
tion, all  the  difficulties  which  may  ensue  are  to  be 
traced  back  to  this  error  of  tne  president  in  his  mes- 
sage. 

Now  this  is  the  first  occasion — the  very  first,  that 
1 have  heard,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  any  blame 
cast  on  the  president  by  any  senator,  who,  like  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending the  meaning  and  intention  of  the  mes- 
sage. Other  senators  have  said  that  “if  the  mes- 
sage means  this,  l am  against  it;’’ and  “if  it  means 
that,  1 disagree  with  it.”  But  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  no  doubt  as  to  what  it  means,  and, 
under  that  clear  comprehension  of  the  document,  he 
ascribes  error  to  the  president,  and  makes  him  re- 
sponsible for  all  consequences.  That  is  the  first 
point  made  by  the  senator. 

Rut  there  is  another  point  (and  a very  important 
one  it  is),  which  he  has  also  made  on  this  occasion; 
and  that  is,  that  in. the  judgment  of  the  greatly  ex- 
perienced and  very  enlightened  senator,  public  opin- 
ion both  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  is 


concentrating  on  a fixed  mode  of  adjusting  the  exist- 
ing difference;  and  that  is,  by  assuming  as  a basis — 
not  the  line  of  49°  north  latitude — but  the  proposi- 
tion offered  by  us  to  Great  Britain  in  1826,  which 
went  south  of  that,  for  all  purposes  of  national  ad- 
vantage, to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river. 

This  is  the  first  announcement  in  the  senate,  this 
session,  of  a disposition  in  any  individual  whatever, 
(though  I have  seen  something  of  the  sort  in  the  pa- 
pers for  the  last  three  days),  or  even  of  the  possibil- 
ity, under  any  conceivable  human  circumstances,  to 
yield  up  to  Great.  Britain  the  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  That  is  the  point  on  which  I wish  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  senate.  Public  opinion  in 
the  two  nations,  according  to  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  converging  to  the  point  of  a negotiation 
on  the  basis  of  a proposition  made  by  us  in  1826. 

This  strange  fact,  then,  presents  itself  before  us: 
we,  who  started  out  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  with  claiming  the  whole  of  Oregon  up  to  54 
49,  at  the  end  of  three  months  began  to  tremble  on 
the  parallel  of  49,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
more,  are  ready  to  fall  back  south  even  of  that  — 
The  senate  has  been  receding  every  hour,  until,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  rules  of  legislative  progression,  we 
shall  in  a short  lime  more  be  prepared  to  surrender 
the  whole  territory  to  get  clear  of  a war. 

All  this  convinces  me,  not  of  the  president’s  hav- 
ing made  a great  error,  but  of  his  great  patriotism 
and  judgment  in  laying  his  claim  at  once  commen- 
surately  with  the  extent  of  our  title. 

This  whole  debate  has  gone  on  the  assumption, 
without  reason  or  facts  to  support  it:  has  proceeded 
on  the  false  assumption  that  Great  Britain  has  a just 
right  to  a part  of  Oregon,  and  that  she  will  sacrifice 
no  part  of  her  rights,  but  on  the  contrary  will  cer- 
tainly fight  for  them.  1 believe  that  if  congress  had 
in  the  first,  week  of  its  session  passed  the  resolution 
of  notice,  and  had  then  gone  on  to  extend  our  laws 
over  the  whole  territory,  this  controversy  would 
have  beer:  settled  ere  this,  without  the  shedding  of  a 
drop  of  blood  or  the  loss  of  an  acre  of  Oregon.  But, 
after  the  world  had  seen  that  the  senate  faltered, 
even  after  a vote  by  the  house  of  three  to  one,  and 
after  it  has  seen  a distinguished  senator  at  the  end  of 
three  months  introduce  a proposition  to  fall  back  on 
the  Columbia  river,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  course 
of  Great  Britain?  Ours  seems  to  invite  her  to  claim 
the  whole;  yes,  to  claim  the  whole.  Every  inch  we 
recede  multiplies  the  chances  of  a fight  by  Great 
Britain.  Every  body  must  see  this.  When  England 
sees  hesitation  in  this  body;  whan  she  sees  divided 
counsel  here,  when  she  sees  the  president  censured 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  this  affair; 
when  she  sees  three  months  wasted;  when  she  sees 
the  arm  of  the  government  paralyzed;  when  she  sees 
all  this,  she  will  not  hesitate  as  to  her  course. 

But  the  senator  laid  doivn  another  proposition,  and 
that  is,  that  to  give  time  for  public  opinion  in  the 
two  nations  to  settle  down  on  the  proposition  of  the 
Columbia  river  as  a boundary,  the  senate  ought,  in 
his  judgment,  to  drop  this  resolution  of  notice  for  a 
month;  that  we  ought  to  postpone  its  further  consi- 
deration at  present  altogether.  Postpone  it?  and  for 
what?  Until  another  steamer  shall  arrive  to  inform 
us  whether  queen  Victoria  is  pouting  at  us,  whether 
the  British  government  is  pleased  at  what  we  are 
doing  here. 

This  is  a species  of  national  humiliation  to  which, 
with  my  vote,  this  senate  shall  never  submit.  It  is 
time  we  spoke  and  acted  like  men  conscious  of  be- 
ing the  representatives  of  a government  determined 
to  assert  its  own  rights,  v,  hether  other  governments 
are  pleased  or  displeased  at  such  assertion. 

On  these  points  1 would  fix  the  attention  of  the 
senate  and  the  country,  because  they  have  been  made 
by  the  senator  with  extraordinary  solemnity,  and 
with  the  utmost  possible  precaution  as  to  each  word 
and  syllable  he  utters.  All  this  impresses  me  with 
the  conviction  that  we  are  to  have  more  difficulty 
growing  out  of  this  question.  If  there  is  a war,  the 
cause  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States;  in  its  hesitating  course,  in  its  divided  coun- 
sels, in  its  unwillingness  to  sustain  the  rights  of  the 
country  by  the  force  of  the  country.  But  1 will  not 
now  tresspass  on  the  time  of  the  senate  by  entering 
further  into  a discussion  of  the  subject.  And  pre- 
suming that  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Webster)  will  meet  the  acquiescence 
of  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton ,)  1 will 
move  that  the  senate  now  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  A.  withdrew  the  motion  at  the  request  of — 

Mr.  Webster,  who  said:  It  is  very  true  that  1 ex- 
pressed, with  premeditated  precision,  my  sentiments 
on  this  question.  It  is  an  important  question;  it  has 
respect  to  the  interests  of  two  nations — and  that  in  a 
considerable  exigency  between  them.  It  is  import- 
ant, under  such  circumstances,  to  be  precise;  and  1 
may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  I do  not  think 


it  would  be  very  far  out  of  the  way  if  some  other 
gentleman  would  adopt  a little  of  the  like  care  to 
make  their  language  on  a great  national  question  like 
this  somewhat  correct  and  accurate. 

The  gentleman  sees  fit  to  consider  that  this  pro- 
ceeding will  be  regarded  as  a national  humiliation. 

1 rather  fancy  not.  I question  whether  the  effect 
will  not  be  directly  opposite;  and,  if  any  countenance 
in  Great  Britain,  whether  in  high  or  low  station, 
shall  wear  either  a pout  or  a sarcastic  smile,  wheth- 
er it  is  not  more  likely  to  be  originated  by  what  has 
passed  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  than  on  this. 

But  one  word  on  a matter  more  important.  The 
gentleman  says  that  1 have  offered  as  a bonndary  the 
river  Columbia.  Pray,  let  me  be  understood.  Such 
a misapprehension  of  my  words  and  my  meaning  as 
this,  shows, |it  seems  to  me,  that  I was  not  very  far 
out  when  I took  the  precaution  of  reducing  what  1 
intended  to  say  to  writing.  What  I said  was  (and  I 
presumed  not  to  dictate  to  the  senate,  or  lo  speak  as 
ex  cathedra ) that  in  my  judgment  public  opinion  in 
both  countries  tended  to  a union  on  the  general  basis 
of  the  proposal  made  by  this  government  to  that  of 
England  in  1826.  And  I now  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  whether  he  does  not  think  so  himself?  [Mr. 
Jlllen  expressed  dissent.]  Well,  ihen,  does  not  he 
think  that  in  this  country  public  opinion  is  in  favor 
of  taking  as  a basis  of  settlement  the  parallel  of  49°. 

Mr.  Mien,  in  reply,  said:  I have  no  idea  that  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  has  fixed  or  will  fix  on 
any  line  south  of  the  Russian  boundary.  (Some 
laughter.)  The  proposition  that  the  public  mind,  in 
both  nations,  is -in  favor  of  the  proposition  made  in 
1826,  will  be  considered  as  amounting  to  this,  that  we 
are  willing  to  give  up  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia 
river. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  Well,  if  my  opinion  is  so 
very  far  wrong,  if  it  is  so  wide  from  the  truth  as  all 
that,  why,  of  course,  it  will  go  for  nothing.  In  re- 
lation to  what  the  gentleman  last  said,  I beg  leave  to 
state  that  what  I said,  with  cautious  care,  was,  that 
public  opinion  was  settling  on  the  line  of  49  as  a 
general  basis  of  agreement.  I did  not  say  the  pre- 
cise basis  of  all  that  was  offered  in  1826,  because  I 
immediately  added  that,  taking  the  parallel  of  49  as 
a general  basis,  that  then  the  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia, either  permanently  or  for  a term  of  years,  and 
that  of  the  straits  and  sounds  and  islands  on  the 
coast,  might  all  be  made  a matter  of  friendly  nego- 
tiation. 1 did  not  recommend  that  we  should  decide 
either  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  the  use  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river.  Not  at  all.  What  1 meant,  and  what 
I said,  was,  that  if  49  should  be  agreed  on  as  a gener- 
al basis,  I was  satisfied  to  negotiate  about  all  the  rest. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and  the  senate  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  allow  that  I said,  as  plainly  as  I 
could  speak  or  put  down  words  in  writing,  that  Eng- 
land must  not  expect  any  thing  south  of  forty -nine 
degrees.  I said  so  in  so  many  words. 

It  is  my  opinion — 1 may  be  mistaken — but  to  me 
it  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday  that  the  strong 
tendency  of  public  opinion  is,  that  we  ought  to  stand 
by  our  own  offer  mace  in  1826,  in  substance,  in  ef- 
fect. And  was  not  that  the  doctrine  put  forth  by  the 
honorable  senatorfrom  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Calhoun ) 
the  oilier  day?  And  has  it  not  been  proved  that  that 
has  always  been  the  extent  of  our  claim?  1 think 
there  are  reasons  why  it  should  be. 

But  I rose  only  lo  explain.  I am  of  opinion  that 
ih is  question  must  be  settled,  and  settled  shortly,  on 
the  parallel  of  49.  As  to  the  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  straits,  and  sounds,  and  islands — all 
that  is  a fit  subject  lor  negotiation.  But  England  is 
not  to  expect  any  thing  south  of  that  boundary.  And 
I am  persuaded  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— a great  majority  of  them — : re  content  now  to 
abide  by  what  their  government  ottered  to  Great 
Britain  in  1826. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton , said  that  the  motive  which  in- 
duced him  to  offer  the  resolution  was  no  desire  to 
embarass  the  administration;  he  never  had  sought  to 
do  so,  nor  did  he  now;  but  he  thought  that  there 
might  be  senators  on  that  floor  who  desired  to  obtain 
the  information  asked  by  the  resolution,  with  a view 
to  the  regulation  of  their  own  couise.  He  had  sup- 
posed that  the  information,  when  obtained,  would 
necessarily  be  pacific:  and  he  thought  now  that  if  it 
were  oblained,  it  would  be  favorable  toward  a vote 
in  favor  of  the  notice  proposed.  As  to  his  own  in- 
dividual vole,  it  would  neither  be  regulated,  nor  at 
all  affected  by  it.  He  had  long  since  made  up  and 
openly  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  notice  ought  to 
be  given.  He  thought  so  still.  He  thought  notice 
ought  to  be  given,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  state 
of  the  negotiation.  He  thought  so  because  the  ne- 
gotiations of  1827  and  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
vention which  followed  them  so  bound  us  that 
during  its  continuance  it  was  impossible  for  us 
ever  to  get  a clear  and  perfect  title  to  any 
portion  of  the  territory.  In  regard,  indeed,  to  the 
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settlement  of  the  territory,  we  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  England;  we  can  send  a hundred  emi- 
grants into  Oregon  where  she  can  send  one;  hut 
while  the  territory  is  thus  filling  up  with  our  people, 
we  are  getting  no  title  by  that  process,  so  long  as  the 
convention  contirues;  because  under  that  instrument 
the  possession  of  one  is  the  possession  of  both;  so 
that  we  cannot  possibly  acquire  any  exclusive  title. 
As  an  American,  therefore,  1 am  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  the  treaty.  1 agree  with  the  senator  from 
Georgia  near  me  (Mr.  Berrien)  that  so  long  as  it 
con'iuues,  we  are  getting  only  a right  to  acquire  ti- 
tle, but  never  can  perfect  it.  If  I were  an  English- 
man, I should  be  anxious  that  the  convention  should 
be  continued;  but,  as  an  American,  I am  anxious  it 
should  be  ended. 

No  matter,  then,  what  may  be  the  information  ob- 
tained in  reply  to  the  resolution  I have  offered,  I feel 
bound  to  vote  for  the  notice;  and  prefer  it  in  the 
form  suggested  by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr. 
Johnson.)  which  is  but  a slight  modification  of  that 
previously  offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky, 
(Mr.  Crittenden.) 

One  word  to  the  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Mien.) 
That  gentleman  has  charged  the  senate  with  having 
embarrassed  the  executive  by  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  recommendation. 

Mr.  Allen.  1 said  “embarrassed  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion ” 

Mr.  Clayton  Well,  the  Oregon  question.  But 
how  so?  There  have  been  no  party  divisions  here: 
nothing  like  it.  All  know  that  there  are  quite  as 
many  gentlemen  in  favor  of  notice  on  this  side  of  the 
chamber  as  on  tfie  other.  How,  then,  have  we  “em- 
barrassed the  question?’’  Not  surely  because  we  have 
not  in  hot.  haste  passed  the  resolution  which  came  to 
us  from  the  house  of  representatives.  If  lie  thinks 
that  that  is  embarrassing  the  question,  then  we  have 
embarrassed  it;  but  in  no  other  way.  The  senate 
has  been  engaged  in  the  constant  discussion  of  the 
recommendation  ol  the  executive  for  many  weeks: 
it  has  been  discussed  with  calmness  and  diligent  and 
respectful  consideration,  '['here  is  no  disposition, 
that  1 have  ever  been  able  to  discover, on  eitherside  of 
tiie  senate,  to  embarrass  this  question : on  the  contra- 
ry, there  is  a settled  determination  to  pass  the  notice 
recommended  to  us  in  the  very  shape  in  which  it 
will  be  most  respectful  to  the  executive.  The  resolu- 
tion off  red  by  the  senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  John- 
son) is  much  more  respectful  to  the  president  than 
that  received  from  the  house  of  representatives. — 
The  latter  directs,  orders,  the  president  to  give  this 
notice;  lint  such  is  not  the  mode  which  has  been  cus- 
tomary when  congress  addresses  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  A co-ordinat°  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment should  ever  be  treated  with  the  highest  official 
respect.  The  resolution  of  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land avoids  this  indecorum. 

I will  not,  however,  longer  protract  this  discus- 
sion: i am  content  that  the  resolution  I have  offered 
should  be  informally  passed  over. 

i suppose  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
prescient  that  the  call  should  not  be  pressed.  But  1 
think,  with  my  friend  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Webster,)  that,  before  our  final  vote  on  Ibis  subject, 
senators  who  may  w ish  to  possess  this  information  to 
guide  their  course  here  are  entitled  to  have  it.  I am 
not  cue.  I shall  not  be  governed  by  it;  but  other 
gentlemen  may;  and  I therefore  prefer  that  the  reso- 
lution, though  now  laid  aside,  should  be  adopted  be- 
fore we  lake  final  action  in  the  case. 

J lie  resolution  was  thereupon  passed  over  infor- 
mally for  the  present. 

The  special  order.  Mr.  Borrow,  who  was  entiled  to 
the  Ilnur,  rose  and  delivered  his  views  on  the  ques- 
tion, in  a speech  of  great  length. 

W hen  Mr.  Burrow  closed  his  remarks — 

Mr.  Cuss,  rose  and  moved  that  the  senate  adjourn, 
but  v.  ilhdrew  the  motion  to  allow 

Mr.  1' airfield  to  make,  a-report  from  the  committee 
on  naval  aliairs,  giving  Ihe  document  received  from 
the  heads  of  bureaus  in  the  navy  department,  as  es 
tnnates  on  which  the  committee  hod  acted. 

'J  he  document  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

'l  lie  bill  Irom  the  house  making  appropriations  to 
supply  deficiencies  for  certain  objects  connected  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  3Ulli  June,  1846,  was  read  a 
first  and  second  time  by  its  title,  an  I referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

And  then  the  seiiale  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

T uuKsDAY , March  26. — Deficiencies  in  appropria- 
tions. A resolution  offered  by  Mr  McKay  providing 
that  all  debale  in  I he  bill  “to  supply  deficiencies  in 
the  appropriations  lor  certain  onjects  made  for  the 
service  ol  the  fiscal  year  ending  tne  30th  June,  1846,” 
should  t.  rininaie  this  day  in  committee  ol  the  whole, 
was  adopted. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee,  which  pro- 


gressed in  action  on  the  bill  and  at  3 o’clock  rose, 
and  reported  progress. 

The  bill  from  senate,  authorising  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  to  contract  for  the  purchase  of  American 
water  rotted  hemp,  was  taken  up  and  read  a first  and 
second  time. 

Mr.  I E Holmes,  urged  its  immediate  passage  to 
enable  planters  to  progress  with  assurance. 

The  bill  was  thdn  passed,  and  the  bouse  adjourn- 
ed. 

Friday,  March  27.  The  house  after  some  pro- 
gress with  the  private  calendar,  of  unimportant  ge- 
neral interest,  adjourned. 

Saturday,  March  28.  The  house,  on  motion  by 
Mr.  Daniel,  passed  into  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
spent  the  day  in  the  consideration  of  the  calendar. — 
The  layer  of  bills  on  which  the  house  acted  were 
generally  claims  “to  be  reported  to  the  iiouse  with 
recommendations  that  they  do  not  pass.” 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  March  30. — Appropriations.  The  house 
went  into  committee  of  Ihe  whole  upon  life  bill  for 
the  payment  of  arrearages  in  former  appropriations. 
Motions  were  made  to  strike  out  and  modify  some  of 
the  large  items  of  expenditure  growing  out  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  Rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house.  Mr. 
McKay,  of  N.  C.,  now  made  some  explanations  of 
the  bill. 

Mr  Stewart  asked  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
if  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  bill  constituted  an 
additional  charge  upon  the  treasury.  If  it  did,  the 
expenses  of  Mr.  Polk’s  administration  for  the  first 
year  amounted  to  eight  millions  more  than  the  ex- 
penses of  the  last  year.  If  it  was  not  an  extra  charge, 
the  expenses  were  §6,500.000  more. 

Mr.  McKay  declined  to  answer. 

The  previous  question  was  moved  and  seconded, 
and  the  amendments  of  the  committee  having  been 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

Sub-Treasury. — Mr.  Dromgoole,  of  Va.,  moved  that 
the  house  go  into  committee  of  the  whole.  The  mo- 
tion prevailed  and  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.,  was  called  to 
the  chair. 

The  sub-treasury  bill  was  read  through,  and  Mr. 
Caleb  Smith,  of  la.,  addressed  the  committee  in  op- 
position to  the  bill  and  in  development  of  inconsis 
tency  of  Mr.  Polk’s  position  upon  this  and  other 
questions. 

Mr.  Wick,  of  Inda.,  replied,  and  was  followed 
by  Mr.  Leake,  of  Va  , and  Mr.  Chipman,  of  Mich., 
who  had  not  closed  when  the  committee  rose  at  near- 
ly 5 o’clock. 

The  house  adjourned  without  action  upon  the 
bill. 

Tuesday,  March  31.  A resolution  was  adopted 
to  meet  at  11  o’clock  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  offered  a resolution  to  close  the  de- 
bate upon  the  sub-treasury  bill  on  Thursday  at  one 
o’clock.  A motion  was  made  to  lay  the  resUlution 
upon  the  table  and  lost.  Also  a motion  to  extend  the 
time.  The  resolution  was  finally  adopted. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Va.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chipman,  of  Mich.,  closed  his  speech. 

Mr.  J.  It.  Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  addressed  the  commit- 
tee upon  the  merits  of  the  bill  and  vindicated  the 
old  United  States  Bank  from  the  infamy  heaped  upon 
“the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.”  Lie  call- 
ed upon  members  to  distinguish  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions, and  endeavored  to  shew'  what  good  the  old 
bank  had  done  to  the  country,  and  what  evil  the  sub- 
treasury bad  done. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  did  not  believe  the  business 
of  the  country  would  be  curtailed  by  the  bill  to  any 
great  extent,  it  might  do  so  at  first,  but  the  bill 
would  exert  a good  inffiience  at  least  in  keeping  the 
business  as  a whole  under  the  most  wholesome  con- 
trol. Mr.  H.  did  not  regard  the  public  money  as 
an)  more  sale  out  of  banks  than  in  them,  but  the 
great  good  be  to  expected  was  from  the  regulation  of 
trade  and  exchange  which  would  be  afforded  by  the 
bill. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  defended  the  bill  and  in  parti- 
cular the  provisions  for  the  separation  of  the  govern- 
ment money  Irom  the  banks,  and  the  collection  ol  the 
revenues  ol  the  country  entirely  in  gold  and  silver. 
The  whole  measure,  how  ever,  inet  with  his  decided 
approbation,  and  he  believed  after  it  had  been  lor 
three  years  a law,  the  bill  would  be  regarded  as  a 
value  equal  to  10  and  15  per  cent,  to  the  protective 
system.  The  country  was  never  before  as  prosperous 
as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Milton  Brown,  of  Tenn.,  replied,  reviewing  all 
the  treasury  laws  to  prove  that  the  framers  ol  the 
constitution  and  the  early  legislators  ol  the  country 
had  no  hostility  to  a currency  convertible  into  gold 
aridsiver. 

The  door  was  given  to  Mr  Grider,  of  Ky.,  when 
the  committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  HAYWOOD,  OF  N.  C. 

ON  THE  OP.  EGON  QUESTION. 


Delivered  in  the  Senate  on  the  4 h and  Dili  of  March. 

The  joint  resolution  for  giving  the  notice  to  termi- 
nate the  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  Oregon  territory  being 
under  consideration — 

Mr.  Haywood  addressed  the  senate  as  follows:  Mr. 
President,  the  subject  before  the  senate  is  an  import- 
ant one.  Viewed  in  connexion  with  the  topics  that 
have  been  brought  into  the  discussion  of  it,  it  is  one 
of  momentous  interest;  and  I confess  that  its  magni- 
tude oppresses  me.  My  want  of  experience  in  po- 
litical affairs  naturally  made  me  reluctant  to  enter 
into  it  as  a speaker,  when  1 must  necessarily  feel,  in 
addition  to  the  high  responsibilities  of  the  occasion 
itself,  the  embarrassment  of  addressing  those  who 
are  my  seniors  in  age  and  in  political  knowledge. — 
Besides,  I have  thought  (hat  a silent  vote,  could  it 
have  been  obtained,  would  be  much  more  imposing. 
But  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few  weeks  have  left 
me  no  choice.  Silence  would  now  be  a compromise 
with  my  conscience  and  my  duty  to  the  country,  and 
t must  speak.  It  will  take  me  some  time,  blit  1 
throw  myself  upon  the  patience  of  the  senate,  with  a 
pledge,  that  my  heart  shall  be,  opened  sincerely,  at 
this,  the  council  board  of  our  common  country  1 
have  no  actions  of  the  past  to  explain,  and  no  aspi- 
ration? for  (he  future  to  restrain  me;  and,  if  God 
gives  me  strength  and  utierauce  for  the  work,  I w ill 
do  my  w hole  duty  according  to  my  poor  ability. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  who  is  autho- 
rized by  the  constitution  to  make,  but  not  to  unmake 
treaties,  has  a negotiation  on  foot  which  was  com- 
menced or  opened  before  his  term  of  office  began. — 
Tiie  object  of  it  has  been  to  fix  a line  of  division  by 
compromise  between  theUnited  Statesand  GrealBn- 
tain  and  thereby  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  governments  to  the  territory  lying  west  of  the 
Stony  mountains,  commonly  called  Oregon.  1 assume 
for  the  present — hereafter  I will  demonstrate — that 
in  the  view  of  our  president,  as  well  as  the  British 
minister,  the  negotiation  is  still  a pending  one.  The 
assumption  is  warranted  by  every  incident  of  the 
subject  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  except 
the  absurd  conclusions  and  unauthorized  construc- 
tions given  by  some  of  my  own  party  friends  to  the 
message  of  the  president.  And  it  is  confirmed  be- 
yond ail  fair  doubt,  by  tiie  silence  of  the  president 
upon  that  point,  when,  if  the  ne  oliation  had  terminated, 
executive  silence  would  be  unpardonable — the  more 
especially  as  his  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  will 
cease  the  moment  negotiation  ends.  Tiie'  negotia- 
tion once  closed,  concluded,  put  an  end  to,  by  the 
executive,  and  ail  the  remaining  questions  about 
Oregon  will  become  forthwith  subjects  of  legislation 
by  congress  exclusively. 

But  to  proceed.  At  the  meeting  of  congress  in 
December,  the  negotiators  of  the  two  governments 
had  heen  unable  to  agree  upon  a compromise  of  their 
conflicting  claims,  and  the  president,  believing  that, 
under  the  existing  convention  of  1827,  the  United 
States  cannot  “rightfully  assert  or  exercise  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  any  portion  of  the  territory”  with- 
out giving  a year’s  notice,  declared  to  congress  that, 
in  iiis  judgment,  it  would  be  proper  to  give  tiie  no- 
tice; and  thereupon,  by  li is  message,  he  recommend- 
ed that  provision  be  made  by  laiu  lor  giving  it  ac- 
cordingly, and  terminating  “in  this  manner’''  the  con- 
vention of  tiie  6th  August,  1827.  This  then  is  the 
question:  What  shall  we  do? 

The  message  of  the  president  was  accompanied  by 
a copy  of  all  the  correspondence  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  negotiation;  arid  we  have  subsequently 
been  furnished,  by  our  request,  with  such  further 
correspondence  as  had  taken  place  in  it  up  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1846.  In  the  meanwhile,  various  propositions 
in  the  senate,  emanating  from  individual  senators, 
but  not  from  the  executive,  have  been  offered  and  pro- 
posed; and  it  is  true,  as  some  honorable  senator  said 
tiie  other  day,  that  we  have  exhibited  the  singular 
spectacle  m this  capitol  of  a discussion  by  congress 
with  open  doors  of  nearly  all  the  foreign  affairs  of 
the  nation,  and  more  especially  of  our  affairs  with 
Great  (Jritain  upon  this  very  subject  of  the  Oregon 
territory,  although,  at  tiie  same  time,  negotiations 
have  been  going  on  atiho  executive  department  with 
tiie  British  minister;  and  it  was  rather  intimated  than 
charged  that  the  president  was  to  blame  for  it.  Now, 
in  the  spirit  of  kindness  which  characterized  this 
complaint,  suffer  me,  a friend  of  the  administration, 
to  answer  why  1 do  not  concur  in  it,  and  how  I sup- 
pose the  sending  of  this  correspondence  here  may  be 
vindicated. 

The  president,  believing  that  the  convention  of 
1827  had  belter  be  abrogated,  we  know  that  he  could 
] do  that  in  either  one  of  two  ways,  but  in  no  other. 
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Either  he  must  gst  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
to  abrogate  it  by  mutual  consent,  and  then  congress 
need  not  be  applied  to  at  all;  or  he  must  get  the 
mandate  of  a law,  authorizing  him  to  give  a year’s 
notice.  The  first  mode  was  not  attempted. 

The  other  manner  of  doing  it  is  by  a law  of  this 
government;  and  the  president  recommended  to  con- 
gress— congress  alone  being  competent  to  enact  it — 
that  provision  be  made  for  giving  the  notice  accord- 
ingly, and  for  terminating,  “in  this  manner,”  the  con- 
vention of  1827.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  president 
erred  in  choosing  “this  manner”  of  terminating  the 
convention,  it  being  the  only  mode  by  which  that  ob- 
ject could  be  legitimately  accomplished  without 
closing  his  negotiations  for  a compromise?  The  com- 
plaint against  the  message  implies  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  do  that.  It  being  indispensable  to  apply  to 
congress  for  a law  to  give  the  notice,  was  it  not  both 
proper  and  necessary  to  communicate  to  congress 
every  tiling  that  had  taken  place  in  the  negotiation, 
S3  far  as  it  had  progressed,  when  the  president  made 
his  recommendation? 

The  case  is  a peculiar  one;  but  that  peculiarity  did 
not  arise  out  of  any  thing  that  this  administration 
has  done,  but  altogether  from  the  convention  it  '13  de- 
sired to  abrogate,  and  the  limited  constitutional  pow- 
er of  the  American  executive.  Look  to  the  message 
itself,  and  you  see  nothing  in  it  either  more  or  less 
than  what  the  president  was,  in  a great  degree, 
obliged  to  disclose  to  the  legislative  department,  un- 
der the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  subject.  That 
congress  might  determine  this  question  of  notice, 
they  must  know  the  state  and  condition  of  the  nego- 
tiation. They  would  know  that  best  by  sending  up 
ail  the  correspondence;  and,  in  order  that  they  might 
aee  and  judge  for  themselves,  the  president  commu- 
nicated to  congress  the  whole  correspondence  which 
had  taken  place.  He  h is  done  no  more,  arid  he  is 
responsible  for  nothing  more. 

Had  he  any  right  to  suppose  that  this  would  be 
made  the  foundation  for  violent  invective  and  irregu- 
lar discussions,  and  for  all  the  propositions  that  have 
followed  ii?  If  he  had  apprehended  any  such  conse- 
quences, would  that  have  authorized  him  to  with- 
hold the  recommendation  of  a measure  of  legislation 
which  he  deemed  to  be  essential  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation,  and  which  lie  may  have  supposed  to  be 
important  to  the  peace  of  the  country?  Upon  making 
such  a recommendation,  how  could  he  conceal  the 
information  that  was  necessary  to  aid  congress  in 
considering  it?  Had  he  any  means  of  foreseeing  that 
this  simple  act  of  necessary  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
executive  would  be  perverted  into  an  occasion  for  de- 
bating, not  the  question  of  notice  or  no  notice,  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  legislative  department,  but 
also  our  negotiations  with  Great  Britain,  when  her 
minister  i3  in  the  city  and  even  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Capitol,  and  our  foreign  relations  and  our  grievances, 
real  or  supposed,  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 
which  legitimately  belong  to  the  executive  depart 
ment?  Perhaps  he  felt  a strong  reliance  upon  the 
prudence,  moderation,  and  wisdom  of  congress — the 
assembled  representatives  of  the  people  and  the 
states — and  hoped  that  they  would  in  such  a ease 
talk  les3,  but  deliberate,  and  then  act.  Perhaps  he 
thought  that,  upon  a question  of  this  kind,  (he  neces- 
sity he  was  put  under  to  disclose  what  was  done  by 
the  executive  before  he  had  terminated  negotiations, 
would  hardly  be  made  a pretext  for  snatching  nego- 
tiations out  of  his  hands,  which  he  did  not  recom- 
mend, instead  of  enacting  a law  to  arm  him  with  a 
notice  that  he  did  recommend.  How  far  he  was 
mistaken,  if  he  did  so  feel  and  so  think,  need  not  be 
said  to  this  senate.  The  events  of  the  last  few  weeks 
speak  for  themselves.  Believing  that,  so  far  as  the 
president  has  been  concerned,  the  British  govern- 
ment has  got  no  advantage  of  us,  1 confess  I did  feel 
mortified  in  reading  the  news  by  the  last  steamer  at 
the  necessity  of  conceding  to  the  debates  of  the 
British  parliament  a decided  superiority  over  those 
of  ourselves  in  their  dignity  and  moderation;  and  it 
would  be  quite  a satisfaction  to  me  to  get  news  by 
the  next  packet  of  an  outrageous  debate  in  the  Bri- 
tish parliament;  at  least  sufficient  to  put  us  even 
with  them  on  that  score.  I cannot  help  wishing  it 
may  be  so. 

[Some  senator:  “’Tis  likely  you’ll  be  gratified.”] 

But  surely  the  fault  is  not  altogether  that  of  the 
president.  Had  he  known  ever  so  well  that  his' re- 
commendation to  legislate,  if  congress  saw  fit,  so  as 
to  help  his  progress  in  negotiation,  would  be  miscon- 
strued into  an  invitation  lor  all  sorts  of  interference 
by  congress  with  the  more  appropriate  duties  of  the 
executive,  he  would  hardly  have  been  justified  by  it 
to  omit  all  or  any  one  thing  which  he  has  done.  He 
has,  as  1 understand  his  message,  but  done  his  duty, 
and  no  more;  and  he  dared  not  do  Ies9.  1 hope  sena- 
tors will  see  in  all  this  aD  excuse  for  the  president,  if 
they  do  cot  find  in  it  a justification  for  bis  message 


to  congress  communicating  the  correspondence  of  the 
British  minister.  That  the  president  sent  this  mes- 
sage lo  congress  might  be  excused  indeed  for  other 
reasons,  without  a heavy  tax  upon  our  charity.  He 
was  bound  to  presume  that  congress  are  wise  and 
prudent  legislators;  that  they  would  say  nothing  to 
embarrass  negotiations  unless  congress  really  wished 
to  defenl  negotiation;  and  even  in  that  case  he  may 
have  thought  that,  as  by  the  constitution  treaty- 
making belonged  to  the  president,  under  the  advice 
of  the  senate,  his  own  “friends,”  without  any  recom- 
mendation from  him,  would  long  ago  have  proposed 
and  voted  directly  “that  the  president  shall  be  ad 
vised  by  the  senate  that  lie  is  mistaken  in  supposing  the 
nation  commiiled  itself  to  any  compromise,  and  that 
the  negotiation  upon  that  basis  ought  to  be  concluded, 
if  that  indeed  be  the  decision  of  the  people.”  That 
would  be  doing  something. 

I do  not  affirm  that  the  president  thought  all  this, 
or  any  of  it.  Yet  another  thing  has  struck  my  own 
mind  with  some  force,  arid  possibly  it  might  not  have 
been  without  its  influence  upon  the  president.  When 
he  came  into  office,  he  declared  his  belief  that  our 
title  to  Oregon  was  “clear  and  unquestionable.”  In 
prosecuting  the  negotiation,  he  found  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  offer  a line  of  compromise  at  43,  and  to  give  up 
James  It.  Polk’s  opinion  to  the  president’s  obligation 
to  preserve  national  honor.  From  some  cause  or 
other,  the  public  mind  had  been  pre  occupied  with 
the  belief  that  this  offer  had  not  been  made  by  him. 
But,  as  it  had  been  made,  the  president  might  have 
felt,  and  probably  he  did  feel,  a solicitude  at  the 
meeting  of  congress  lo  tel!  the  whole — to  let  out  (he 
secret — and  to  . prevent,  if  he  could,  clamors  or  ca- 
lumny upon  the  subject.  Had  the  president  dreaded 
the  same  clamors,  and  sought  lo  avoid,  by  such  a 
disclosure,  denunciations  like  those  which  have  been 
unceasingly  poured  out  upon  the  heads  of  the  great 
' men  who  negotiated  and  voted  for  the  Washington 
I treaty-  I am  sure  the  senate  would  not  blame  him 
much  for  it — not  very  much.  That  Washington  treaty 
seems  to  have  become  a favorite  hobby.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  be  kept  agoing  until  it  can  get  company.  It 
may  be  that  the  president  did  not  wish  lo  furnish  the 
companion  for  it  by  keeping  his  “friends”  unapprized 
of  the  important  fact  that  he  had  offered  a compro- 
mise. I should  not  wonder  at  it,  if  he  did  not.  As 
it  is,  that  thunder  will  all  be  spoiled,  as  far  as  conceal- 
ment goes. 

I have  seldom  heard  a discussion,  Mr.  President, 
about  our  territorial  rights  in  any  quarter,  that  Ben- 
ton’s speech  against  Webster’s  treaty  was  not  re- 
produced. A new  edition  of  an  old  speech,  abridged 
to  be  sure,  but  not  improved.  Our  politicians  seem 
determined  to  convince  the  world  abroad,  and  the 
people  at  home,  whether  or  not,  that  our  nation  is 
always  overreached,  cheated,  and  disgraced.  But 
why  do  this,  if  at  all,  long  after  a treaty  has  been 
solemnly  ratified  by  a vole  of  39  to  9 in  the  Ameri- 
can senate?  Let  not  senators  give  their  aid  to  it,  I 
say,  as  v/g  love  one  another  and  the  country.  I utter 
no  complaints  against  the  speech  itself  of  my  honor- 
able friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton.)  Like 
every  thing  else  that  comes  from  him  here,  it  was 
eloquent.  It  was  in  season  and  at  the  right  time 
when  he  made  it.  The  occasion  which  called  it  forth 
has  now  passed,  and  along  with  it  the  strong  excite- 
ments under  which  the  speech  was  made.  The  con- 
stitutional authorities  of  the  government  overruled 
his  objections,  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the 
fame  of  the  speech  or  of  that  senator  to  believe  that 
his  noble  and  generous  heart  would  be  able  to  see 
now  (and  iiis  manly  character  would  let  tiim  own  it) 
that  there  was  quite  enough  of  invective  and  suspi- 
cion in  the  speecti  when  it  was  made.  I know  not 
how  he  feels  under  its  repetition,  with  or  without 
notes,  but  I have  admired  the  patience  of  senators 
implicated  by  denunciations  about  the  Washington 
treaty,  and  wondered  how  they  could  silently  endure 
it.  Certainly,  when  such  things  are  introduced 
here,  they  are  in  exceeding  bad  taste,  and  very  like 
what  a venerated  friend  of  mine  used  to  call  the 
dullest  thing  in  the  world  to  listen  at— “old psalms 
sung  over  dead  horses.”  Out  of  the  senate,  it  is  the 
game  by  which  great  men  of  this  nation  are  to  be 
killed  off,  and  more  room  left  for  exalting  little  men 
to  big  offices. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  all  this  be  as  it  may,  and 
let  it  be  right  or  wrong  in  the  president  to  have  sent 
his  message,  and  the  information  in  it,  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States:  he  has  done  it — the  act 
is  past  recall.  The  subject  is  before  the  senate,  and, 
wuh  ail  its  embarrassments,  it  has  become  necessa- 
ry for  the  senate  to  act  upon  it,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  sooner  we  do  that,  the  better  for  the  coun- 
try. 

In  order  to  act  aright  we  must  look  to  the  presi- 
dent’s messages,  and  see  for  ourselves  what  position 
he  occupies,  I agree  entirely  with  some  other  sena- 


tors that  we  cannot  take  our  position  upon  this  ques- 
tion of  the  notice  until  we  see  the  position  of  the 
president.  See  it,  I mean,  with  a reasonable  cer- 
tainly; as  positive  certainty  cannot  be  arrived  at, 
and  cannot  be  expected.  If  he  means' to  negotiate 
for  a compromise,  or  if  there  be  a pending  negotia- 
tion, it  would  be  unwise,  unprecedented,  and  indeli- 
cate, for  the  president,  either  himself  directly,  or 
indirectly  through  another  person,  to  declare  before- 
hand any  determination  of  his  own  mind  upon  ques- 
tions to  arise  in  the  further  progress  of  such  a nego- 
tiation. I shall,  in  justice  to  him,  have  occasion  lo 
point  out  to  the  senate  hereafter  how  I think  this  si- 
lence— this  necessary  silence — proves  almost  of  it- 
self that  his  “thoughts  are  turned  on  peace.” 

But  what  is  the  position  of  the  president  in  this 
negotiation?  About  it  there  would  be  less  doubt  if 
there  had  been  less  effort  lo  assign  the  president  an 
extreme  position  and  a false  position.  What  say  the 
“records?”  Where  does  he  stand?  We  must  see  be- 
fore we  fling  him  the  notice  to  terminate  the  conven- 
tion of  1827. 

First,  we  all  know  that  the  president — whose  as- 
sent is  indispensable — will  not  agree  to  an  arbitration. 
1 do  not  stop  to  defend  or  to  accuse  him  for  this;  it 
belongs  to  some  other  occasion.  If,  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  this  Oregon  controversy  should  termi- 
nate in  a conflict,  the  responsibility  of  having  reject- 
ed arbitration  will  be  a fearful  one,  and  he  will  have 
to  meet  it.  But  the  responsibility  has  been  taken  by 
him.  The  senate,  therefore,  must  now  proceed  upon 
it  as  a fact,  a “fixed  fact,”  that  arbitration  is  out  of 
the  question.  We  cannot  help  it  if  we  would,  and  I 
owe  it  to  candor  to  say  that  I ivould  not  if  I could. 

Wei),  then,  we  have  seen  in  his  message  that  Great 
Britain  made  an  offer  of  compromise,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  American  government  in  August,  1844, 
and  the  president  has  informed  congress  plainly  and 
distinctly  that  this  British  proposition  to  us  cannot 
be  entertained  by  him,  but'that  it  is  “wholly  inad- 
missible.” So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  Every 
thing  is  plain  and  directly  to  the  point,  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

Next,  we  are  informed  by  the  message  that  the 
president  himself  made  an  qfler  to  Great  Britain  by 
which  the  territory  of  Oregon  between  the  parallels 
of  42°  and  54°  40'  was  proposed  to  be  divided  by  a 
compromise  on  the  line  of  49°,  and  that  the  British 
minister  rejected  it  without  submitting  any  other 
proposition,  &c.  This  offer  of  our  president  was 
made  on  the  12Lh  of  July,  1845 — refused  on  the  29th 
of  the  same  month.  But  on  the  3btli  August,  1845, 
the  president  withdrew  his  rejected  proposition,  and 
re-asserted,  by  his  letter  to  the  British  minister,  our 
claim  and  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon;  which  letter 
has  not  been  ansivered! 

The  president  does  not  say  that  the  negotiation 
has  been  abandoned,  nor  that  it  will  be  concluded  by 
him  without  waiting  to  receive  another  offer.  No 
such  tiling.  He  does  not  inform  congress  that  he 
will  or  will  not  renew,  or  that  he  will  or  will  not  en- 
tertain his  own  offer,  which  he  adopted  as  that  of  the 
nation,  lor  a compromise.  I repeat  that  it  was,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  impossible  for  him  to  do  that, 
provided  lie  considered  compromise  still  admissible. — 
But  he  does  say  that  he  has  receded,  notwithstanding 
his  opinion  as  to  title,  to  the  line  of  49°  as  a compro- 
mise, and  his  reasons  for  it  are  given  — reasons  quite 
as  conclusive  in  favor  of  accepting  the  offer  now  as 
they  were  for  making  it  last  year.  And,  as  I under- 
stand the  president’s  position,  he  stands  this  day  upon 
that  line  of  49°  as  a compromise,  if  compromise  is  to 
be  had.  Once  for  all,  let  me  explain,  that  when  I 
have  spoken  or  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  “ compro- 
mise line  of  49°, ” I do  by  no  means  intend  to  be  un- 
derstood literally.  But  1 mean  that  line  in  substance 
— not  “every  inch” — I mean  the  same  compromise 
substantially  which  this  government  has  frequently 
offered,  without  regard  to  slight  variations;  which 
may  be  left  for  settlement  by  “equivalents.”  1 do 
not  measure  my  own  or  other  people’s  patriotism  by 
the  “inch.”  I shall  not  recognise  that  measurement 
in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  administration  or 
the  wisdom  of  a treaty — not  at  all,  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I disavow  any  authority  lo  speak  for 
the  President.  1 have  already  said  that  be  could  not 
speak  for  himself,  nor  authorize  another  to  speak  for 
him,  so  long  as  negotiation  was  pending,  or  not  con- 
cluded. Oh!  1 wish  it  were  so  that  tie  could  speak 
out.  But  I must  be  allowed  to  speak  for  myself, 
since  the  administration  has  been  so  perseveringly 
put  where  1 ought  not  to  stand  by  it;  and  I will  dare 
to  speak  lo  the  president,  and  0/ the  president  and  his 
messages,  from  my  station  upon  this  floor,  as  I judge 
him  and  them.  And  I say,  in  answer  to  certain 
senators  of  my  party,  that  the  president  did  right, 
exactly  right,  in  continuing  this  negotiation  for  a 
compromise  which  he  found  on  foot,  and  in  renewing 
the  offer  of  49°  as  a line  of  compromise.  And  in  reply 
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to  them  further,  I say  that  he  ought  not,  and  my  con- 
victions are  as  strong  as  death  itself  that  he  cannot, 
will  not,  disgrace  himself  and  his  administration  by 
refusing  his  own  offer,  should  it  be  returned  upon  him 
— refusing,!  mean,  to  entertain  it;  repulsing  it,  and 
rashly  putting  a final  termination  to  his  negotiation 
for  a peaceful  compromise;  and  madly  forcing  his 
country  into  a war,  without  even  consulting  his 
constitutional  advisers,  the.  senate;  who  are  this  day 
assembled.  Yet  that  is  said  of  him  day  after  day  in 
this  senate.  A war  for  what?  Why,  Mr.  President, 
a war  between  two  great  Christian  nations  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  settlements  in  the  Nootka  con- 
vention! A war,  perhaps,  of  twenty  years,  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  Christian  governments  shall 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  cheating  the  poor  Indians  out 
of  the  largest  portion  of  Oregon.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. — 
The  president  will  not  do  that.  As  he  loves  his 
country,  and  values  his  own  fame,  he  dare  not  think 
of  it. 

But  1 have  said  the  president  did  right  in  offering 
a compromise  of  this  controversy.  Other  friends  of 
this  administration  have  said  he  did  wrong,  particu- 
larly the  senators  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  Indiana, 
(Mr.  Plannegan,)  and  Illinois,  (Mr.  Breese.)  Friends 
and  enemies,  (if  he  has  an  enemy  here,)  will  you 
hear  another  friend  in  his  defence?  It  is  a serious 
charge,  if  it  be  true.  What  are  the  facts?  Let  him 
be  tried  by  these,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
decision.  Hear  them. 

He  found  it  in  our  own  history,  a fact,  an  undent 
able  fact,  that  long  ago  as  forty  years,  in  negotiations 
between  this  government  and  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  had  maintained  and  asserted  that  the 
true  line  of  our  national  rights,  west  of  the  Stony 
mountains,  was  at  the  49th  parallel  on  the  north,  in 
virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  of  our  treaty 
with  Fi  ance  in  181)3.  He  found  that  it  was  urged  by 
our  government  upon  the  opposite  party  as  a fact, 
too,  that  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to  de- 
signate the  line  west  of  the  Stony  mountains,  consti- 
tuting the  south  boundary  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
north  boundary  of  France,  who  sold  us  Louisiana; 
and  that  that  line  had  been  settled  at  49°;  and  this 
fact  was  assumed  a3  the  basis  of  very  important  ne- 
gotiations at  that  time  in  progress  between  us  and 
Great  Britain.  He  knew  that  this  was  in  the  days 
of  Jefferson  and  his  compatriots. 

Nobody , I believe,  ever  suspected  Jefferson  of  being 
“British?" 

He  found  that  in  subsequent  efforts  to  adjust  this 
long  pending  controversy,  to  wit,  in  1817,  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  proposed  this  same  <ompro- 
rnise  line  at  49Q,  (substantially,  I mean,  not  in  all  its 
details.)  And  although  our  ministers  were  instruct- 
ed to  insist  upon  it,  they  were  unable  to  get  the  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain;  and  that  negotiation  finally 
terminated  in  a convention  for  what  we  call  a joint 
occupancy  of  the  whole  territory,  entered  into,  1 
believe,  by  our  request,  and  certainly  done  with  our 
consent,  which  convention  was  to  continue  for  ten 
years  and  no  longer.  That  convention  was  sent  to 
the  senate,  withall  the  correspondence,  and  it  was  rati 
fied  and  approved  by  a vole  of  ayes  38,  noes  none — 
all  ‘ British!” 

He  found  that  this  convention  was  not  satisfactory; 
but  the  government  of  the  United  States  grew  anx 
ious  to  settle  and  adjust  the  line  of  division  between 
us  and  the  European  governments  claiming  territo- 
rial righls  west  of  the  Stony  mountains.  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  both  asserted  rights  there.  Russia 
furnished  pretty  strong  signs  of  the  Emperor’s  inten- 
tion to  maintain  hers  against  all  the  world.  The 
American  government  (alter  a long  delay  growing 
out  of  our  policy  towards  Spain,  whom  we  did  not 
wish  to  offend  by  settingup  our  claims  prematurely) 
finally  acceded  to  a proposal  of  opening  negotiations 
with  Russia  and  Great  Britain  about  1824  for  a line 
of  compromise.  Our  ministers  were  instructed  to 
get  this  line  adjusted  upon  a compromise  with  both 
nations  at  the  49th  parallel,  and  we  hoped  at  one 
time  to  unite  Great  Britain  with  us  against  Russia. 
But  Great  Britain,  although  a “joint  occupant”  with 
us,  managed  her  diplomacy  belter  than  that;  and 
after  the  United  States  had  agreed  with  Russia  to 
abandon  all  our  rights— viz:  “not  to  settle”  north  of 
the  parallel  of  54Q  40' — his  majesty  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, &c.  made  a separate  treaty  with  the  emperor 
of  Russia,  and  took  to  himself  a large  share  of  what 
we  had  surrendered ! [Our  54°  40'  friends  ought  to  go 
for  it  all  back  again,  according  to  their  doctrines, 
and  perhaps  England,  with  Russia  to  help  her,  would 
favor  us  with  a fight,  and  that’s  something.]  In  our 
negotiation  of  that  convention  with  Russia,  and  in 
our  attempts  to  negotiate  at  that  time  with  Great 
Britain,  the  American  government  yielded  up  her 
claims  between  54°  40'  and  61°  unto  Russia.  (What 
an  unconstitutional  and  disgraceful  dismemberment!) 
And  the  same  old  compromise  ime,  substantially 
that  which  the  president  ro-otfered  in  1845,  was  ten- 


dered to  Great  Britain  and  declined — urged  and  re- 
fused! [How  one’s  American  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  of  ceding  an  inch!]  The  treaty  with  Rus- 
sia, which,  in  view  of  senators,  so  dishonorably  and 
unconstitutionally  dismembered  the  national  do- 
main, (for  the  benefit  of  crowned  heads  too!)  was 
submitted  to  the  American  senate,  and,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  the  correspondence,  the  senate  approved  it 
all  by  a vote  of  ayes  41,  no  1! 

[“Who  was  itP’exclaimed  several  voices.  “Where 
was  he  from?”] 

. Jins.  Rhode  Island.  His  name  was  D’Wolf.  All 
“ British ” save  one! 

In  passing,  the  senate  will  suffer  me  to  say  that 
this  treaty  with  Russia  was  made  within  the  very 
year  succeeding  the  famous  declaration  of  President 
Monroe’s  message,  against  new  European  colonies  on 
this  contineni!  Made  by  him!  It  is  of  itself  a con- 
temporaneous construction  of  the  meaning  attached 
to  that  declaration.  Attention  is  due  to  the  names 
of  the  forty-one  senators  who  approved  of  it.  There 
are  illustrious  names  in  that  list:  but  I have  not  time 
to  go  into  such  details,  and,  if  I had,  the  senate 
would  hardly  have  patience  to  hear  me  through. 

The  president  further  found  that  our  importunity 
to  fix  upon  the  line  of  49°  as  a compromise  was  again 
manifested  as  soon  as  the  convention  of  1818  was 
likely  to  expire;  and  that,  in  the  correspondence 
preceding  that  identical  convention  of  1827,  which 
it  is  our  present  wish  to  abrogate  by  a notice,  the 
American  minister  was  instructed  to  adjust  the  con- 
troversy at  this  same  line  of  49°;  and  the  convention 
was  made  only  because  that  compromise  line  could 
not  be  got.  That  correspondence  also  was  laid  he 
fore  the  senate  along  with  the  convention  of  1827, 
where,  in  despite  of  the  opposition  of  my  honorable 
friend  from  Missouri,  fMr.  Benton,)  and  in  defiance 
of  his  predictions,  the  convention  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  ayes  31,  noes  7. 

The  “ British ” party  seems  to  have  been  still  a 
strong  party  in  the  American  senate!  The  names  of 
some  of  them  stood  high  on  the  rolls  of  demociacy, 
and  some  are  now  in  high  places.  1 will  not  tax  the 
patience  of  the  senate  by  reading  them  over 

He  found  that  under  the  administrations  succeed- 
ing the  ratification  of  this  convention,  all  of  them — 
Adams’,  Jackson’s,  Van  Buren’s,  Harrison’s,  and  Ty- 
ler’s, too — we  made  no  complaint  of  Great  Britain 
about  Oregon,  and  sounded  no  alarm  to  the  people 
to  prepare  for  a repudiation  of  our  own  offers  to 
compiomise  “an  inch”  below  54°  40';  but  quietly 
submitted  to  let  things  remain  as  they  were  until 
October,  1843,  when  the  message  informs  us  that 
our  minister  in  London  was  authorized  to  make  an 
offer  of  compromise  similar  to  those  made  by  us  in 
1817  and  1827;  in  other  words,  to  renew  our  offer  of 
the  compromise  line  of  49°.  Thus  stood  the  ques- 
tion when  the  negotiation  was  transferred  to  Wash- 
ington. Here  I beg  the  senate  to  observe  that  Mr. 
Tyler’s  message,  in  December,  1843,  informed  con- 
gress that  “the  negotiations  for  an  adjustment  and 
settlement  had  again  been  proposed,  and  were  in 
progress  to  a resumption.”  Yes,  proposed  by  us; 
and  the  president  said  that  “every  proper  expedient 
would  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to 
a speedy  and  happy  termination.”  And,  again,  by 
his  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1844,  he  said, 
“A  negotiation  has  been  formally  entered  upon 
between  the  secretary  of  state  and  her  Britannic  rna 
jesty’s  minister,  & c.  residing  at  Washington,  relative 
to  the  rights  of  their  respective  nations  in  and  over 
the  Oregon  territory.  That  negotiation  is  still  pend- 
ing.” This,  too,  after  Mr.  Polk’s  election — after  the 
Baltimore  convention  of  1844.  But  no  where  could 
the  president  find  that  any  of  the  “true  friends  of 
Oregon”  had  recorded  their  opposition  to  it  by  their 
votes  in  congress.  If  he  did,  it  is  more  than  I can 
find.  The  senators  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois, 
(Messrs.  Allen,  Hannegan,  and  Breese,)  were  all 
senators  at  the  time.  No,  Mr.  President,  the  senate 
did  not  advise  nor  protest  against  negotiation  when  it 
was  only  “in  progress  to  a resumption”  nor  had 
senators  brought  themselves  up  to  a point,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  only  moving,  so  late  as  two  year3  ago, 
whilst  there  was  time  and  opportunity  for  it,  to  slop 
the  negotiation  itself,  which  has  now  become  so  un 
constitutional  and  so  dishonorable  to  the  nation. 

But  again:  He  found  that  these  persevering  efforts 
to  fix  our  northern  boundary  in  Oregon  at  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  by  a compromise — these  well-consider- 
ed instructions  to  our  ministers,  and  often-repeated 
propositions  to  the  adverse  claimants  for  a compro- 
mise— made  before  Spain  had  released  her  rights, 
and  repeated  afterwards  were  long  since  exposed  to 
the  public  eye:  and  that  neither  the  people’s  repre- 
sentatives in  congress,  nor  the  states,  nor  the  people 
themselves,  had  complained  against  the  presidents, 
and  statesmen,  and  senators  who  had  been  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish  a compromise  at  49°  for  nearly  half 
a century.  No,  sir.  Until  very  recently,  indeed  I 


the  complaints,  when  made  at  all,  were  aimed  at 
Great  Britain  for  refusing  to  accept  this  reasonable 
and  just  compromise  of  our  conflicting  claims.  Me- 
morials, when  sent  at  all,  were  applications  to  settle 
and  adjust  the  controversy;  and  our  efforts  to  legis- 
late over  the  subject  were  confined  to  the  valley  of 
the  Columbia  river — this  side  of  49°. 

Well  might  the  president  pause,  then,  notwith- 
standing his  own  individual  opinion  that  our  title  to 
the  whole  of  Oregon  was  “clear  and  unquestiona- 
ble,” ere  he  look  the  responsibility,  in  view  of  all 
this,  of  abruptly  putting  a stop  to  the  negotiation 
which  he  found  on  foot,  as  it  had  been  begun  by  his 
immediate  predecessor,  upon  a negotiation  for  a com- 
promise. Well  might  he  feel  that  the  nation  was 
committed  to  a compromise.  Well  might  he  dread 
that,  for  him  to  put  his  personal  opinion  upon  the 
strength  of  our  paper  title,  however  “clear  aud  un- 
questionable,” against  all  these  solemn  acts  of  the 
government,  and  against  this  concurrent  action  and 
acquiescence  of  all  our  presidents,  from  Jefferson 
inclusive,  and  all  our  statesmen,  and  of  all  our  sena- 
tors, (except  Mr.  D’Wolf,)  and  of  all  our  people  and 
their  representatives  for  two  generations — constitu- 
ting, as  it  were,  a nation’s  opinion — would  be  sac- 
rificing the  faith,  consistency,  sincerity,  and  honor 
of  this  country,  to  preserve  the  personal  consistency 
of  himself — a single  man!  A mere  politician  might 
have  halted,  but  a statesman  could  not.  He  lifted 
himself  above  himself,  and  showed  how  well  he 
merits  the  office  his  country  has  appointed  him  to 
I fill.  God  grant  that  he  may  stand  firm  to  his  posi- 
tion! 

And  what  “commits”  a nation  but  its  honor?  Ho- 
nor! National  honor!  But  its  obligations  must  be  felt, 
and  are  not  a topic  for  aigument  and  debate  in  an 
American  senate.  I have  imperfectly  grouped  the 
facts  from  our  own  history.  Senators  must  determine 
for  themselves.  Appealing  to  their  hearts  as  moni- 
tors, 1 ask  whether  I was  not  justified  in  asserting 
that  the  president  did  right  in  offering  the  line  of  49° 
as  a compromise,  because  the  nation  was  thus  commit- 
ted to  it  by  the  past? 

But  the  senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Breese)  has  said 
the  question  was  “a  new  one,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  president,”  because  he  had  a clear  opinion  that 
our  title  was  good,  and  gave  that  opinion  before  his 
nomination;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  Baltimore 
convention  of  the  democratic  party  had  resolved  this 
matter  out  of  the  general  rule,  and  made  it  a new  one 
to  this  administration.  Strange  proposition!  Passing 
strange!  Of  the  Baltimore  convention,  I shall  speak 

hereafter.  And  now  as  to  Mr.  Polk’s  opinion  upon 

our  title.  However  clear,  and  whensoever  enter- 
tained or  expressed,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Polk’s  opi- 
nion, nor  the  opinions  of  the  Baltimore  convention, 
nor  those  of  the  people  themselves  upon  the  title  to 
Oregon,  touch  this  question.  All  that  has  just  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  it.  If  the  character,  arid  sin- 
cerity, and  faith,  and  honor  of  the  nation  were  com- 
mitted to  a compromise  before  Mr.  Polk  was  elect- 
ed, they  remained  so  notwithstanding  his  election 
and  notwithstanding  his  opinion  or  any  body’s  opi- 
nion upon  our  title.  : ^ 


pn-muouis  oi  me  repuoti 

are  always  changing— they  live  and  die;  but  the  re 
public  is  the  same  at  all  times;  and  once  commute 
by  the  public  faith  and  honor  to  do  or  not  to  do  eve 
the  people  cannot  release  the  obligation  by  anv’lhin 
short  of  revolution,  if  they  could  by  such  an  ej 
Ireme  measure  as  that.  The  question,  then  is  no 
and  was  not,  a “new  one  to  this  administration 
The  sovereignty  of  a nation— the  people  themselvei 
have  not  a right  to  do,  much  less  to  command  anotf 
er  todo  a dishonorableact— 1 mean  an  aetdishonora 
ble  to  the  nation  in  her  intercourse  with  other  n; 
tions.  All  power  rests  with  the  sovereign  author 
iy;  but  in  a constitutional  government  like  ours  eve 
the  people  may  bind  themselves  against  doing  wronc 
If  they  would  set  about  taking  off  that  shackle,  the 
must  revolutionize  and  strike  at  the  constitution. - 
After  that,  it  they  choose;  but  even  the  people  hav 
no  right  to  do  wrong  to  other  nations,  and  leave  th 
constitution  as  it  is.  1 honor  that  statesman  who  ca 
go  whither  the  honor  of  his  country  carries  him,  foi 
getful  of  himself  and  his  personal  convenience,  o 
the  consistency  of  his  mere  opinion.  Had  Mr.  Pol 
repeated  his  opinion  of  our  “clear  and  unquestions 
ble  title  for  an  amen  to  his  daily  prayers  for  year 
and  years  together,  it  would  still  have  been  the  dut 
of  the  president  & go  to  the  line  of  49u  as  a con. 
promise.it  he  believed,  as  he  says  he  did  that  hi 
country  was  “committed,”  and  the  honor  and  fait 
of  the  nation  bade  him  go  there.  It  is  still  Ins  dut 
todo  it,  if  tie  sincerely  believes  what  he  says.  Tal 
what  you  may  of  the  people-flatter  them  as  yo 
please  yet  in  spile  of  all  the  o.ie-sidcd  argument 
upon  our  t,tle  to  Oregon,  and  the  unfairness  of  pre 
eluding  a debate  upon  it  here  by  the  clamor  of  “Ur 
tish  against  every  one  that  doubts  it  for  an  inch- 
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only  let  this  question  go  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  whether  the  honor  of  the  nation  is  not  dearer 
than  “every  inc/i”  of  Oregon  on  the  other  side  of  49 
— let  the  people  hear  and  understand  the  motives 
and  the  policy  and  the  honorable  necessity  under 
which  the  president  has  acted,  and  from  the  moun- 
tain valleys  of  the  West  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic they  will  respond  that  the  president  has  done 
right— the  honor  of  our  country  before  every  thing 
else!  If  honesty  and  patriotism  did  not  sustain  the 
president,  prudence  and  peace  would  lend  their  aid; 
and  all  the  world  would  see  that  a war  for  the  whole 
of  Oregon,  when  we  are  ourselves  divided  in  opinion 
upon  the  question  of  right  to  the  whole  of  it,  and  the 
chief  magistrate  himself  believed  that  it  was  not  ho- 
norable to  go  for  our  extreme  right,  would  be  mad- 
ness. How  could  we  pray  God  to  bless  us  and  to  aid 
our  arms  in  such  a conflict? 

But  senators  who  are  relying  upon  the  president’s 
message  to  congress  as  a declaration  of  hostility  to 
further  negotiation,  and  the  pledge  of  a determina- 
tion on  his  part  not  to  settle  this  controversy  at  all 
by  a pacific  compromise,  even  if  his  own  offer  should 
be  returned  upon  him,  may  find  themselves  disap- 
pointed I warn  them  that  they  have  been  deceiv- 
ing themselves  by  theirown  misinterpretation.  Even 
if  there  could  be  found  in  the  “record”  (as  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  has  called  his  message)  a line  or  a 
sentence  to  stimulate  the  hopes  of  some  scnalors,  or 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  others,  I hope  to  dissipate 
them  all  by  a revievv  of  his  acts  and  omissions , and  of 
the  words  of  that  presidential  “record.”  For  I un- 
dertake to  say,  that  if  there  be  truth  in  logic,  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  virtue  of  public  agents,  and 
meaning  in  English  words,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
from  the  course  of  the  administration,  from  its  acts 
of  commission  and  acts  of  omission,  and  the  language 
of  this  “record,”  that  the  president  will  not,  as  he 
ought  not  to,  repel  and  refuse  to  entertain  an  offer 
from  the  British  minister  for  a compromise  substan- 
tially the  same  that  he  himself  has  hererofore  pro- 
posed; and  that  whilst  the  senate  are  in  session  lie 
could  not  think  of  such  a thing  without  their  advice. — 
For  he  must  know — we  do  know — that  a constitu- 
tional majority  of  that  body  would  prefer  a compro- 
mise at  the  line  of  49°  to  an  “inevitable  war”  for  the 
line  of  54°  40' 

Upon  thissubjectof  a roar, suffer  me  to  say  a word 
before  l proceed  to  this  demonstration. 

To  deprecate  war,  as  a calamity,  by  any  labored 
remark  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  an  Ameri 
can  senate,  would  be  a trespass  upon  your  tune,  and 
I fear  an  insult  to  your  understanding.  But  it  has 
been  thought  that  Great  Britain  will  not  fight  for 
Oregon;  and  the  senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Breese,) 
speaking  for  the  “line  friends  of  Oregon,”  would  al- 
most seem  to  think  that  the  only  use  of  any  negolia- 
tiation  about  this  matter  (and  that  he  «ues  allow  of) 
is,  to  let  her  get  time  to  quit,  so  as  to  avoid  being 
kicked  out  of  the  possession  all  the  way  up  to  54u 
4U.'  These  are  not  his  words,  but  this  is  hardly  a 
caricature  of  the  impression  they  made  upon  the 
minds  of  his  hearers.  Now,  without  going  at  all  in- 
to the  question  of  which  country  has  the  best  title 
above  the  line  of  49°,  let  me  ask  the  senate  to  look 
at  the  map  of  Oregon  printed  by  your  order.  To 
cast  your  eyes  over  it  above  the  49 th  parallel — to  see 
Frazer’s  river  occupied  and  fortified  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  all  English  forts;  to  recollect  that  Great 
Britain  has  field  possession  there  for  forty  years  and 
more;  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  American  settler’s 
foot  (so  far  as  i know)  never  trod  that  soil;  not  to 
forget  that  we  have  been  negotiating  for  forty  years, 
and  always  offering  to  Great  Britain  to  compromise 
for  all  below  Frazer’s  river;  then  to  turn  to  tne  sixth 
protocol  of  the  negotiation  this  day  pending  and  un- 
determined, and  there  read- what  the  British  minis- 
ter said,  to  wit,  on  the  24lh  of  September,  1844 — “/te 
was  for  the  present  obliged  to  declare  that  he  did  nut  feet 
authorized  to  enter  into  a discussion  respecting  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  49(/i  parallel  of  latitude ” — ay,  not  au- 
thorized to  discuss  the  British  claims  on  this  Frazer’s 
river;  and  then  tell  me  if  national  pride,  national 
honor,  and  every  consideration  that  can  stimulate  a 
nation  to  war,  would  not  compel  Great  Britain  to 
resist,  should  our  government  undertake  to  dislodge 
her  settlements  there,  after  first  rudely  terminating 
the  negotiation,  and  boldly  declaring  that  compro- 
mise is  inadmissible — yes,  even  our  own  offer,  for  two 
generations,  out  of  the  question — “all  or  none,”  “the 
whole  or  a fight.”  In  such  a case  Gr  at  Britain 
must  fight,  she  ought  to  fight;  and  stie  would  fight. — 
if  the  senator  will  permit  me  to  suppose  him  an 
Englishman,  to  him  I put  the  question,  then:  Were 
you  an  Englishman,  would  you  not  resist;  would  you 
not  fight?  And  if  you  would  fight  were  you  an  Eng- 
lishman, what,  being  an  American  statesman , have  y ou 
done  with  the  golden  rule — what  witii  the  Jackson 
rule — whilst  you  are  thus  “demanding  what  is  not 
right?” 


I propose  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  the  acts  of  the  president  having  an  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  inquiry  of  what  is  his  position. 

His  acts  of  commission:  What  are  they?  Look  to 
the  “records”  and  see.  Therein  you  find  that  he 
himself  offered  the  line  of  49°  as  a compromise  last 
August.  He  made  that  offer,  notwithstanding  his 
“settled  conviction,”  individually,  then  as  well  as 
now,  that  our  title  was  “clear  and  unquestionable” 
— not  unquestioned,  but  unquestionable — not  the  only 
claim,  but  “the  best  in  existence.”  Fie  admitted  in 
so  many  words  to  the  British  government  that  he 
felt  “committed”  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. — 
He  tells  congress  that  lie  was  “committed.”  “Com- 
mitted,” I say,  by  every  thing  but  the  bond  of  the 
United  States!  I have  already  shewn  that,  in  saying 
and  in  doing  all  this,  he  only  did  what  it  was  right  in 
him  to  do  as  a President  of  the  United  States.  At  all 
events,  he  has  solemnly  declared  to  the  world  that 
such  was  his  opinion.  Having  “committed”  himself 
by  his  own  declaration,  and  by  his  correspondent 
act,  who  is  a “friend”  of  the  president  in  this  senate, 
and  yet  will  dare  to  say  of  him,  or  having  said  so, 
will  on  that  account  adhere  to  declaring  that  he 
ought,  or  that  he  can  be  understood  now  as  speaking 
to  us  for  himself  by  the  same  “records,”  such  language 
as  this,  “I  recant  it  all.”  “True,  my  country  was 
committed  by  the  acts  of  my  predecessors.”  “True, 
I have  in  my  own  person  offered  lo  redeem  her  ho- 
nor by  a proposal  to  yield  some  portion  of  what  I 
believed  to  be  her  strict  right.”  “But  should  the 
offer  of  my  predecessors,  already  adopted  by  me  as 
that  of  the  nation  itself  happen  to  be  returned  upon 
me,  I will  not  entertain  it!”  “There  shall  be  no 
compromise’’ — “no  consultation  with  the  senate” — 
“all  of  Oregon  or  none” — “54°  40’ , fight  or  no  fight!” 
Oh,  my  God,  what  an  attitude  is  this  for  a man’s 
friend  to  assume  for  him! 

I hear  a senator  behind  me  say  from  his  seat,  “ The 
president  has  pul  himself  there!”  Never!  never!  He 
has  not  said  it.  It  is  nowhere  on  the  “records.” — 
This  kind  office  has  been  performed  for  hjm  by  his 
“friends,”  who  seem  determined  to  have  his  com- 
pany; and,  because  they  go  for  “all  of  Oregon  or 
none,”  to  take  the  administration  along  with  them  by 
construction,  at  any  and  every  peril  to  its  consisten- 
cy and  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  No,  sir! 
no,  sir!  The  president  has  not  put  himself  inlo  that 
position.  Had  he  done  it,  or  if  he  should  do  it,  I, 
for  one,  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  it  would  compel 
me  lo  turn  my  back  upon  him  and  his  admiriistra- 
tion.  I have  not  that  friend  upon  earth  whom  I 
would  support  in  a position  so  inconsistent  with  his 
own  professions  of  high  devotion  to  his  country’s 
honor — so  injurious  to  this  great  nation’s  fame — so 
perilous  to  the  world’s  peace.  The  president  made 
not  a manly  offering  to  the  committed  character  of 
our  country  and  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  that  he 
might  inglonously  snatch  it  back  again  before  it 
could  be  accepted,  simply  and  singly  because  it  was 
not  seized  upon  in  the  day,  ur  month,  or  year  he  of 
fered  it.  I ask  his  pardon  for  the  supposition  that 
he  could.  For  one,  l do  not  doubt  him.  Before  1 
will  do  it,  he  must  sign  a plain  recantation.  I would 
hardly  believe  that.  He  must  do  the  foul  deed  before 
I surrender  my  faith. 

What  if  it  was  withdrawn  after  its  last  rejection? 
That  is  nothing,  for  it  had  been  in  a like  manner 
withdrawn  by  his  predecessors.  If  their  withdrawal 
m 1817  and  1827  left  the  government  still  commit- 
ted, how  could  it  be  otherwise  because  he  withdrew 
the  same  offer  in  1845?  This  plea  would  be  a miser- 
able subterfuge,  and  no  senator  will  adopt  it  in  the 
name  of  the  president;  none  can  do  it,  and  can  call  it 
an  act  of  friendship  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  ought  not  this  one  act,  of  itself,  to 
be  conclusive  against  these  false  constructions  of  the 
message?  But  it  is  not  all.  We  are  in  possession  of 
more — much  more — m these  “records;”  for  it  is  to 
them  I speak.  The  president  knows  lus  own  pur- 
poses best — where  lie  intends  to  stop,  and  whether 
lie  has  in  truth  already  terminated  his  efforts  to  lie 
gotiate  a compromise.  He  knows  that,  if  he  termi- 
nates negotiation,  and  rashly  encounters  the  hazard 
of  asserting  our  extreme  claims  lo  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon up  to  5-i°  40\  the  United  Stales  must  eitner  re- 
ireal  mgloriously  from  her  pretensions,  or  prepare 
to  dislodge  Great  Britain  arid  to  defend  herself  by 
force  o(  arms.  That  I think  I have  already  proved. 
And  yet,  oh!  what  an  omission!  No  notice  has  been 
given  for  this  necessity  lo  congress  or  the  people, 
plainly  and  directly,  as  it  ought  to  have  been.  No 
recommendations  to  congress  to  prepare  for  our  de- 
fence, or  for  the  forcible  assertion  of  our  rights,  are 
in  these  “records!”  To  prepare  now — to-day.  No 
estimates  have  been  sent  up  to  us  for  that  object. — 
None.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  The  estimates  are 
lowered,  not  increased!  What  is  the  inference? — 
What  does  he  mean  that  you  shall  understand  by 


this?  That  there  is,  on  his  part,  no  intention  to  com- 
promise? That  negotiation  is  come  to  an  end,  and 
will  not  be  pursued  by  him?  And  will  not  his  friends 
permit  themselves  to  see,  when  they  thus  miscon- 
strue his  message,  that  they  involve  the  president, 
were  it  true,  in  a guilt  too  deep  for  decent  utter- 
ance?— an  inexcusable,  treacherous,  cowardly,  cri- 
minal concealment  of  our  country’s  dangers;  when, 
if  in  reality  there  is  to  be  no  further  negotiation  on 
our  part,  there  can  be  no  excuse — no  reason — no 
pretext  for  silence.  But  the  construction  is  false: — 

President  Poik  would  not  betray  his  country  thus 

Depend  upon  it  he  would  have  told  you  plainly 
and  directly  of  it,  if  he  had  abandoned  negotiation 
on  his  part;  not  daring  thus  to  bring  you  to  an  “in- 
evitable war,”  or  a worse  alternative,  for  “all  of 
Oregon  or  none,”  against  your  consent,  and  without 
notice  to  prepare  for  it.  That  he  has  not  so  warned 
and  so  informed  you  plainly,  is,  to  my  mind,  conclu- 
sive. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  president  knows,  as  well  as 
he  knows  the  faces  of  senators,  that  a very  large 
proportion,  I will  not  say  how  many,  of  those  who 
expect  to  vole  this  notice  into  his  hands,  are  favora- 
ble to  negotiation  for  a compromise  at  49°;  and  that 
we  would  not  do  it,  not  for  an  instant  would  I think 
of  doing  it,  if  we  believed  the  construction  that  has 
been  placed  upon  his  message  by  the  senators  of 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen,)  Indiana,  (Mr.  Hannegan,)  and 
Illinois,  (Mr.  Breese;)  and,  perhaps,  also — I am  not 
certain— by  the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass.) 
He  must  know — he  does  know — that  we  would  not 
vote  for  it,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  did  not  co  ifident- 
ly  believe,  from  his  past  conduct,  and  the  absence  of 
any  plain  recantation  in  the  message,  that  this  no- 
tice will  be  used  as  a means  of  pursuing  the  pending 
negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  compromise,  as  a mo- 
ral instrument  to  help,  and  not  to  hinder  it,  as  it  has 
been  heretofore  conducted  by  himself  and  predeces- 
sors. And,  yet,  is  there  a senator  here  to  speak  to 
us  and  say  that  he  is  authorized  to  undeceive  us;  if, 
indeed,  we  have  been  thus  deceived?  No  answer? — 
'I’hen  there  is  no  one.  Then  the  president  has  au- 
thorised no  body  to  speak  for  him,  and  confirm  this 
senatorial  interpretation  of  his  message,  as  made  by 
the  “true  friends  of  Oregon.”  I do  believe  he  would 
have  done  that,  and  more  than  that,  rather  than  de- 
ceive and  betray  so  many  of  this  senate.  1 am 
therefore  friend  enough  to  the  president  to  doubt  and 
deny  this  false  construction,  and  faithfulness  to  my 
trust  as  a senator  compels  me  to  do  it,  as  from  my 
heart  1 do  this  day,  openly,  before  the  American  sen- 
ate. If  any  one  here  be  now  authorised  to  speak  for 
him,  let  him  speak. 

I come  to  one  other  act  of  omission,  which  I men- 
tion without  the  slightest  intentional  discourtesy  to 
the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Allen;)  but 
the  facts  are  well  known  to  the  senate,  and  the  omis- 
sion to  which  I alluiie  bears  too  strongly  upon  the 
point  before  me  to  be  altogether  pretermitted.  Mr. 
President,  my  subject  is  too  important  for  me  to  sa- 
crifice truth  and  argument  to  any  false  delicacy.  It 
is  no  question  of  dollars  and  cents;  but  it  is,  as  I re- 
gard it,  and  as  this  senate,  looks  at  it,  a question  of 
peace  or  war — honor  or  dishonor  to  my  country. — 
Tlie  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
then,  has  always  been  regarded  in  the  practice  of 
legislative  bodies  as  a depository  of  the  executive 
purposes  and  opinions,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  so 
far  as  they  are  connected  with  our  foreign  relations. 

I do  not  say  he  is  required  or  expected  to  tell  the 
senate  any  thing  confidentially  entrusted  to  him.  By 
no  means,  not  at  all.  Bui  heretofore  it  has  suf- 
ficed if  he  met  imprudent  inquiries  by  an  expressive 
silence.  By  his  simple  unexplained  waiver  of  unsafe 
interrogatories  we  could  know  what  we  are  about. — 
How  is  it  in  this  matter?  The  honorable  chairman, 
with  most  alarming  emphasis,  more  than  once,  when 
he  was  stimulated  by  oo  question  from  others,  but 
of  his  own  head  and  imagination — I grant  you  of 
his  own  “clear  and  unquestionable”  right — has  as- 
sumed lo  construe  the  message  for  us,  as  a record 
by  which  the  president  had  both  pledged  himself 
and  notified  the  senate  that  there  would  be  no  further 
negotiation  for  a compromise.  I hoped  lie  was  mis- 
taken, and  1 always  believed  he  was.  This  has 
been  iterated  and  reiterated  in  the  senate  by  the 
honorable  chairman  and  other  senators;  and  it  has 
gone  to  the  world,  where  it  will  hastily  be  taken  up 
hy  thousands,  as  though  it  had  been  an  authorized 
exposition  ol  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  admin- 
istration. More  recently,  the  honorable  chairman 
proclaimed  that,  the  president’s  opinions  and  views 
had  undergone  “no  shadow  of  turning;'1 .’  but,  in  an- 
swer to  a direct  inquiry  pul  to  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  senate  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Johnson,)  it  was  distinctly  admitted  by  himself 
that  the  “ records , and  the  records  alone,”  were  the 
sources  from  which  he  derived  any  authority  thus  lo 
commit  the  president  against  negotiation.  In  a word, 
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that  the  honorable  chairman’s  speeches  were  but  in- 
ferences of  the  senator — not  aut/ioWsedinterpretalions 
by  the  chairman.  From  the  “records  alone."  Maik 
that! 

The  honorable  chairman  of  foreign  affairs,  then,  it 
appears,  has  not  obtained  anti  does  not  possess,  confi- 
dentially, Ihe  views  and  purposes  of  the  president;  and 
what  he  lias  given  us  was  the  logic  of  his  mind,  not 
an  authorized  dictum  of  his  office.  After  his  own 
declaration  in  the  senate,  it  would  be  doing  him  great 
injustice  to  insinuate  or  to  suspect  otherwise,  or  that 
lie  meant  any  thing  else. 

Here,  then,  we  see  a committee  on  foreign  affairs 
in  the  senate  for  more  than  two  months  in  posses- 
sion of  a great  subject,  and  with  these  identical 
“records”  referred  to  them  for  consideration — early 
notice  asked  for — a resolution  reported,  and  speeches 
delivered — but  no  communication  has  been  made  to 
the  chairman  intimating  that  his  senatorial  construc- 
tion of  the  president's  meaning  is  true  or  false!  If 
the  construction  be  not  true,  we  see  a reason  for  the 
president’s  silence.  However  painful  to  him  person- 
ally, he  owed  it  to  all  the  proprieties  of  his  own 
public  station,  and  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  not 
to  speak  before  hand  of  his  future  purposes,  in  a 
negotiation,  through  the  chairman  or  any  body  else. 
If  the  construction,  however,  be  true,  the  duty  of  the 
president  would  be  a plain  one  to  himself,  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  to  the  nation.  He  should  have  authorized 
the  committee  to  set  the  country  right  at  once,  by 
confirming  the  senator’s  interpretation  to  the  letter, 
and  bringing  the  senate  to  one  mind  about  What  it  is 
he  means,  and  what  it  is  he  wants  with  a notice, 
after  having  determined  to  go  for  “all  of  Oregon”' — 
“no  compromise” — “no  negotiation!”  To  my  mind  it 
appears,  therefore,  that  this  omission  to  make  the 
customary  confidential  disclosures  to  the  chairman 
on  foreign  allairs  is  pregnant  with  inferences.  More 
especially  as  we  know  that  senator  to  be  the  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  the  president,  but  one 
who  has  committed  himself,  and  would  seem  inclin- 
ed, I must  say,  to  carry  the  administration  with 
him,  either  before  or  behind,  against  all  compro- 
mise, and,  consequently,  against  all  negotiation.  I 
do  not  say  that  these  misconstructions  are  wilful.  I 
never  harbored  a thought  that  they  were. 

But,  again,  Mr.  President:  If  the  administration 
wished  to  stop  all  negotiation  on  their  part,  nothing 
was  easier  than  for  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  do  all  that  without  coming  to  congress  at 
all.  By  the  general  law  of  nations  and  of  common 
sense,  we  know  that  this  convention  of  1827  might 
have  been  abrogated  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
parties  to  it.  That  is  precisely  the  mode  in  which 
a new  treaty  annuls  an  existing  convention.  Beyond 
all  controversy,  the  president,  in  virtue  of  his  con- 
stitutional power  to  propose  negotiation  and  to  make 
treaties  with  foreign  governments,  had  authority, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  congress,  to 
make  a proposition  to  the  British  minister  to  annul 
the  convention  of  1827  by  the  mutual  consent  of 
both  governments,  and  there  to  stop.  I think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  proposition  might  have 
been  accepted.  But  what  if  it  had  not?  Is  there  a 
senator  who  doubts  that  such  a proposition,  whether 
agreed  to  or  not  by  Great  Britain,  would  have  ter- 
minated and  of  itself  put  an  end  to  the  pending  ne- 
gotiation for  a compromise;  and  that  the  British  min- 
ister, if  he  had  not  taken  leave  of  the  country,  would 
have  been  obliged  to  take  short  leave  of  this  subject 
of  Oregon! 

Why,  then,  was  it  not  doner  Why  was  it  not  at- 
tempted “in  that  manner?”  Why  was  that  more 
ready  and  direct  manner  of  terminating  the  negotia- 
tion for  a compromise  and  abrogating  the  convention 
of  1827  omitted  altogether?  There  is  no  answer 
consistent  with  the  republican  integrity  and  manly 
patriotism  of  our  president,  except  that  which  i 
have  already  insisted  upon:  That  he  did  not  wish  to 
put  a stop  to  negotiation  on  his  part.  That  he  stands 
upon  the  line  of  49°  as  a compromise,  by  the  side  of 
the  nation’s  honor,  as  he  understands  it.  That  he 
stands  there  to  day,  as  he  did  last  December,  with 
the  crown  of  peace  upon  his  head,  and  he  has  not 
asked  to  be  clothed  in  the  panoply  of  war.  That  he 
wants  fieace,  honorable  peace — not  war,  dishonora- 
ble war! 

Mr.  President:  I am  very  loth  to  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  tile  senate,  and  perhaps  1 might  safely 
stop  here.  But  your  indulgent  attention  encourages 
me  to  proceed;  and,  as  proposed  at  this  point,  so  1 
invite  you  to  look  and  see  whether  the  words  of  the 
“record”  are,  alas!  so  plain,  and  their  meaning  so 
clear,  as  to  exclude  those  inferences  which  the  con- 
fidence of  a generous  friendship,  the  justice  of  a 
senate,  and  even  the  ordinary  charity  oi  any  man, 
might  accord  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  a full  view  of  that  which  I have  already  imper- 
fectly reviewed.  Before  doing  that,  1 remark,  how- 
ever, that  when  senators  talk  about  making  the  in- 


ference from  these  “records”  that  the  negotiation  is  I 
at  an  end,  they  forget  that  the  fact  appears  in  (heir  j 
face  directly  opposite  to  their  inference.  The  nego- 
tiation which  begun  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  time,  arid  which 
has  been  continued  by  President  Polk,  is,  in  realty, 
a pending  negotiation  this  very  day.  It  never  has 
been  terminated  on  our  part,  up  to  the  hour  when  I 
am  addressing  the  senate.  Only  discriminate  for  a 
moment  between  a negotiation  and  the  correspondence 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  fact  is  at  once  palpably 
before  you.  A negotiation  may  be  open  and 
continued  whilst  the  correspondence  of  the  minis-  i 
ters  may  be  suspended,  or  delayed  fora  month  or  a 
year.  This  distinction  needs  but  to  be  stated  in  so 
enlightened  a body  as  this.  Illustrations  would  be 
useless  and  unprofitable  here.  Yet  may  I not  be 
pardoned  for  reminding  you  that  a negotiation,  in 
the  proper  sense,  is  a business  between  two  govern- 
ments, as  governments — opened  by  their  mutual  con- 
sent as  governments  to  treat  with  one  another  upon 
state  affairs;  and  which  once  opened,  cannot  be 
amicably  concluded  without  a like  mutual  consent, 
(as  a treaty  or  a converiti  m,)  except  one  of  the  par- 
ties shall  first  directly  notify  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
close  it. 

I think  this  definition,  if  not  precisely  accurate, 
is  enough  so  to  answer  the  purpose  of  presenting 
this  point  to  the  mind  of  the  senate  distinctly,  and 
that  is  all  I shall  aim  to  do,  making  no  reference  to 
dictionaries  or  authorities.  With  this  distinction  in 
our  minds,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  president  had 
said  to  congress  in  so  many  words,  “negotiation  has 
terminated,”  it  would  have  been  nothing  but  the 
mistaken  statement  of  a fact,  so  long  as  a reference 
to  the  “whole  correspondence”  clearly  showed  the 
fact  to  be  otherwise.  The  president’s  own  direct 
statement  could  not  alter  the  fact.  If  it  would  be 
so,  were  the  statement  unequivocal  and  direct,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  a mere  inference  by  his  “friends,” 
from  equivocal  language,  but  that  it  is  a false  in- 
ference? Now,  then,  this  whole  correspondence  does 
show  clearly  that  the  negotiation  was  regularly 
opened;  but  it  nowhere  appears  that  the  president 
has  notified  the  British  minister,  or  that  the  British 
minister  lias  notified  ihe  president,  of  any  unwilling- 
ness to  pursue  it,  nor  that  they  have  mutually  agreed 
to  terminate  it;  and  therefore  it  is  still  open.  On 
the  contrary,  the  British  minister  was  informed  by 
the  president  (page  85)that  he  earnestly  “hoped  that 
this  long  pending  controversy  may  yet  be  finally  ad- 
justed in  such  a manner  as  not  to  disturb  the  peace 
or  interrupt  the  harmony  now  so  happily  subsisting 
between  the  two  nations.”  That  hope  is  again  ex- 
pressed upon  the  occasion  of  our  refusal  to  arbitrate. 
Great  Britain  so  understands  it;  and  accordingly 
we  see  her  ministers  daily  in  our  streets,  and  our 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  is  as  friendly  as  it 
ever  was. 

The  assertion  or  the  inference,  therefore,  that  this 
negotiation  has  been  concluded,  is  thus  shown  to  be 
directly  contrary  to  an  ascertained  fuel;  and  every 
attempt  to  prove  it  is  an  absurd,  may  1 say  a ridicu- 
lous, attempt  to  prove  before  an  American  sena'te 
that,  which  we  both  see  and  know,  from  the  “record 
itself,”  to  be  untrue. 

Negotiation,  then,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  pending. 
What  negotiation?  What  negotiation  is  it?  That 
same  unconcluded  negotiation  which,  by  the  first 
protocol,  our  government  agreed,  in  writing,  to  ap- 
proach “in  the  spirit  of  compromise.”  (Page  36  ) 
That  same  unconcluded  negotiation  which  President 
Polk  declared  to  the  British  minister  he  had  “deter- 
mined to  pursue  to  its  conclusion,  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  compromise.'1’  (Page  62.)  That  same  nego- 
tiation in  wnich  President  Polk  admitted  to  the  Bi  i 
tish  minister  that  this  government  was  “committed” 
to  a “compromise”  which  he  offered  to  Great  Brj- 
taiu.”  (Page  62.)  That  same  negotiation  in  which 
the  president  said  to  congress  that  he  was  “commit- 
ed”  by  the  conduct  of  bis  predecessors  to  offer  the 
line  of  49°  as  a compromise,  and  that  he  had  there- 
fore superadded  his  own  offer  of  it  to  their  prece- 
dents. (Pages  10,  11.)  That  same  negotiation 
whereof  he  declared  to  congress  that  the  “ British 
proposition,”  to  us  is  “wholly  lnadmissable  and  can- 
not be  entertained,”  with  a due  regard  to  our  honor, 
were  it  reoffered;  but  in  which  he  has  never  said 
that  he  wouid  refuse  to  entertain  the  American  pro- 
position if  it  should  be  returned  upon  him  again. — 
But  he  does  admit,  and  by  his  conduct  lie  has  con 
firmed  the  truth  of  it,  that  the  American  proposition 
for  compromise  was  consistent  with  our  honor  and 
demanded  by  h is  regard  for  the  national  character. 
Yet,  Mr.  President,  have  jou  been  constrained  to  sit 
here  and  listen  to  a long  arid  (I  fear  it  will  be)  a te- 
dious speech  from  me,  to  prove,  to  demonstrate,  that 
the  president  has  not  terminated  negotiation  onhispart, 
anJ  that  he  has  not  resolved  not  to  compromise  this  con- 
troversy, almost  upon  his  own  terms,  should  Great 
Britain  ask  him  to  do  it. 


One  or  two  general  remarks  upon  the  character  of 
the  message,  I must  make,  before  I dissect  those  par- 
ticular sentences,  which,  by  being  separated  from 
Iheircontcxt  and  improperly  associated, and  identified 
with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Polk  upon  our  paper  title, 
have  misled  so  many  people. 

If  for  the  sake  of  being  understood  I should  be 
guilty  of  occasional  repetitions,  I pray  the  senate  to 
excuse  me.  ‘I  will  be  as  brief  as  I can.  So  far  as 
the  president’s  message  touches  upon  Oregon,  it  is 
not  and  was  not  designed  to  be  a disclosure  of  his 
purposes  and  opinions  in  the  future  progress  of  nego- 
tiation, but  of  his  pasincficm  only.  What  is  said  in  the 
message,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it,  about 
negotiation,  is  nothing  more  than  a narrative  of  the 
president’s  action  up  to  that  lime;  and  the  whole  cor- 
respondence is  atlached  to  let  congress  see  and 
know  fur  themselves  what  he  had  done — with  per- 
haps an  occasional  introduction  (as  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis) of  the  motives  and  opinions  by  which  he  had 
been  influenced  to  deviate  in  that  action  from  an  as- 
sertion of  our  extreme  claim  to  all  of  Oregon.  Now 
it  is  chiefly  from  the  unfortunate  sticking  in  of  these 
parenthetical  excuses  to  satisfy  the  ultraism  of  the 
president’s  “true  friends  of  Oregon”  that  the  mis- 
construction of  his  message  has  arisen — stimulated, 

I know,  by  external  causes;  but  to  which  I will  al- 
lude no  further  at  present.  I speak  of  the  message 
as  1 read  it,  and  according  to  my  own  mind  and 
judgment  upon  it;  not  by  authority.  In  concluding 
this  narrative,  and  precisely  where  it  concluded, 
(page  11,)  the  president  did  proceed  to  express  his 
opinion,  upon  “evidence”  referred  to  as  “satisfacto- 
ry,” that  “no  compromise  which  we  ought  to  accept  can 
be  effected.” 

If  he  alluded  to  the  future,  he  might  or  might 
not  be  mistaken  in  his  conclusion;  but  if  to  that 
time— the  time  present— it  is  a harmless  fact,  as 
if  he  bad  said,  none  has  been  effected.  I commend 
to  your  consideration  either  one  of  these  alterna- 
tives. 

His  reasons  for  it  are  given,  and  they  consist  alto- 
gether of  these  facts: 

1st.  That  the  British  minister  had  made  a proposi- 
tion that  was  “inadmissible.” 

2d.  That  he  had  rejected  one  which  our  govern- 
ment had  made,  “without  submitting  any  other  pro- 
position, arid  had  suffered  the  negotiation,  on  his 
part,  to  stop.”  The  senate  can  judge  of  their  effi- 
ciency. 

At  all  events,  it  was  ‘ with  this  conviction,”  contin- 
ues the  message,  that  the  American  offer,  which  had 
been  made  and  rejected,  was  withdrawn,  (p.  II) — That 
is  all.  Whether  a fact  or  an  opinion,  lor  the  future 
or  the  present,  it  was  made  the  basis  of  his  with- 
drawing the  rejected  offer,  and  nothing  more.  And  now 
what  becomes  of  all  the  inferences  made  from  this 
single  sentence? 

Again:  it  is  to  be  observed  that  he  did  not  express 
any  determination  of  his  own  mind  in  respect  to  iiis 
future  course;  but  the  inferences  to  be  madq  from 
the  words  of  the  message  are,  that,  without  “ this 
conviction,”  the  American  proposition  would  not 
have  been  withdrawn  at  all;  and  upon  the  supposi- 
tion or  contingency  of  a change  of  “this  conviction,” 
by  the  British  minister  ceasing  “on  his  part  to  stop’” 
lie  did  not  declare  nor  intimate  that  his  own  oiler 
had  become  also  inadmissable.  It  seems  to  me  the 
inference  by  us  ought  to  be  precisely  the  other  way; 
and  that  the  constructions  given  to  these  oft  quoted 
words  are  illogical  arid  untrue.  There  the  narra- 
tive ended,  concluding,  1 again  repeat,  by  assigning 
t h is  con v ietion”  upon  his  mind  as  his  reason  for 
withdrawing  his  proposition  after  it  had  been  rejected!— 
But  nothing  more — nothing  more. 

He  does  not  expressly  ask  for  the  notice  as  ari  in- 
strument of  negotiation  at  a]].  That  is  left  for  con- 
gress to  see  anti  decide  upon.  He  asks  congress  for 
a law  that  will  show  the  concurrence  of  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  government  in  one  conclusion;  and 
that  is,  that  the  old  convention  of  1827  is  to  be  no 
more,  alter  a year’s  notice.  We  see  for  ourselves, 
we  know  lor  ourselves,  that  such  a concurrence  will 
strengthen  his  hands,  and  therefore  we  will  give  him 
the  authority  at  once,  and  whilst  negotiation  is  pend- 
ing. In  that  form  and  to  that  extent  he  asked  it, 
and  in  no  other. 

It  is  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  message  recom- 
mending certain  measures  of  legislation— all  of 
| them,  however,  entirely  consistent  with  further  ne- 
j gotiation — eontaineefcthis  general  declaration:  “All 

; attempts  at  compromise  having  failed,  it  becomes 
j the  duty  of  congress  to  consider  what  measures  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt,”  &c.  (page  11.)  And  after 
remarking  that  a year’s  notice  must  be  given  before 
cither  parly  can  rightfully  assert  or  exercise  “ exclu, - 
j sine”  jurisdiction  over  "any  portion”  of  the  territory, 
the  piesident  said:  “Plus  notice  it  would,  in  my 

judgment,  be  proper  to  give;  and  1 recommend  tiiat 
I provision  be  made  by  law  for  giving  it  according 
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and  terminating  in  this  manner  the  convention  of  the 
6th  of  August,  1827.”  ‘-All  attempts”  are  very 
general  words.  I admit  that;  and  I am  not  complain- 
ing against  senators  for  their  first  impressions;  but 
surely  it  is  not  illogical  nor  unreasonable  for  me  to 
insist  that,  with  the  light  of  his  past  conduct  now 
before  us — his  acts  of  omission  and  commission-- 
with  the  words  “consider”  and  “may”  in  the  same 
sentence — not  “enact”  and  “is,”  or  the  like — with 
the  already  ascertained  fact  that  nego'iation  was  and 
is  still  pending — with  the  knowledge  that  James  K 
Polk  is  not  an  imperious  military  chieftain , but  a 
Christian  statesman , to  whom  politically  there  is  no 
expectation  of  a future  at  the  close  of  his  presiden 
tial  term — with  the  very  strong  fact  that,  unless  the 
president  desired  to  have  the  legislative  action  as 
a merely  moral  instrument  to  aid  him  in  his  execu- 
tive duties,  and  to  pursue  the  negotiation  to  a con 
elusion,  (if  such  should  be  the  will  of  congress.) 
he  could  have  no  use  for  it  that  is  honorable  to  him 
or  to  his  administration — with  all  these  things  as  a 
key  to  their  true  meaning,  it  will  not  be  said  (at  least 
not  by  his  “friends”)  that  “nil  efforts  to  effect  a com- 
promise'’’ mean  any  thing  more  than  “all  the  efforts 
made  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  message" — “all  the  ef- 
forts made  tip  to  that  period."  So  interpreted,  how 
harmless  the  sentence  was!  How  unjust,  how  false 
the  deductions  made  from  it! 

But  the  message  said,  “At  the  end  of  the  year’s 
notice  we  shall  have  reached  a period  when  the  na- 
tional rights  in  Oregon  must  either  be  abandoned  or 
firmly  maintained.  That  they  cannot  be  abandoned 
without  a sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  inte- 
rest, is  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt.”  (Page  13  ) — 
A great  deal  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  this 
by  the  “true  friends  of  Oregon.”  Now  observe  that, 
"at  the  end  of  the  year's  notice, '>  not  before  it,  in  the 
view  of  that  part  of  the  message,  will  that  period 
be  reached-  But  it  is  as  clear  as  a sunbeam  that  the 
period  cannot  be  delayed  “a  year”  unless  negolia 
tion  is  to  be  pursued.  If  the  president’s  mind  had 
been  made  up  to  compromise  nothing  and  to  negoti- 
ate no  longer,  it  was  little  less  than  a deception  and 
a mocker)  to  tell  congress  that  the  period  for  aban- 
doning or  asserting  our  rights  will  be  reached  a year 
after  notice  to  Great  Britain!  In  such  a case,  the 
period  had  come  already.  It  is  now  here! — Now!— 
To  day! — and  he  would  have  told  us  to  prepare  for 
asserting  “our  clear  and  unquestionable  title  to  all  of 
Oregon."  This  ought  to  have  been  his  language,  if 
sucti  had  been  his  meaning.  But  if,  indeed,  negoti- 
ation was  to  be  “pursued  to  a conclusion  in  a spirit 
of  compromise,”  the  period  for  asserting  or  aban- 
doning our  “national  rights'*  must  be  delayed,  and 
cannot  be  reached  until  the  negotiation  is  concluded; 
and  if  the  notice  is  passed  it  may  continue  a year,  but 
no  longer. 

If,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  I am  not  most  griev- 
ously mistaken  in  the  man  and  the  officer — if  I have 
not  been  altogether  deceived  by  his  past  conduct  and 
by  these  “records,”  the  president  has  not  shut  the 
door  to  a peaceable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the 
Oregon  controversy  by  a compromise-,  but,  with  noble 
reliance  upon  his  own  good  purposes  and  a just  re- 
gard for  congress  as  the  constitutional  interpreters 
and  representatives  of  the  public  will,  be  has  only 
paused  to  see  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
states  and  the  people  will  stand  by  him  or  not. — 
Standing  in  the  halls  of  negotiation,  with  the  door 
of  conciliation  as  open  as  before,  he  but  turns  to 
receive  from  congress  this  law  to  aid  his  progress. 
He  invites  their  sanction  as  a legislative  body  to  a 
law  for  notice  to  terminate  the  existing  convention 
of  1827.  But  he  stands  there  with  dignity,  medera- 
tion,  and  discretion,  ready  to  bear  his  constitutional 
advisers,  should  they  bid  him  to  forbear,  and  if  that 
indeed  be  the  will  of  the  people  constitutionally 
expressed.  That  is  his  exact  position  as  defined  by 
his  past  conduct,  and  in  no  way  contradicted  by  the 
records  fairly  interpreted.  You  see  what  the  presi- 
dent’s position  is,  if  1 understand  it,  and  I believe 
that  1 do.  I have  no  fear — no  doubt— no  distrust  of 
it  or  of  him.  What  will  note  be  yours ? What  shall 
we  do? 

If  you  think  the  president  has  done  wrong,  as 
some  of  “the  true  friends  of  Oregon”  do,  and  that 
he  has.“commiUed”  himself  to  surrender  loo  much 
for  honor,  compromise,  and  peace — then  close  the 
halls  of  the  senate,  and  let  those  senators  meet  the 
responsibility  of  advising  him  to  put  an  end  to  ne- 
gotiation; and  until  you  have  told  him  that,  and  he 
has  obeyed  it,  do  not  give  him  this  law  to  authorise 
the  notice;  and  then  you  will  be  doing— voting— 
something  towards  “all  of  Oregon  or  none,”  That 
course  would  be  manly;  and  less  than  that  will  not 
be  just  to  yourselves,  nor  to  the  president,  nor  to  the 
country.  He  will  then  see  and  understand  your 
position  truly,  and  he  wiD  know  how  to  use  your  no 
tice.  He  will  know  how  to  advise  you  for  a prepa- 
ration for  consequences.  He  will  understand  that 


you  have  given  it  to  him  as  sword,  and  not  as  an  olive 
branch. 

If  you  think  he  has  proposed  Joo  little — and  I fear 
there  may  be  some  here  who  do,  although  no  one 
has  yet  declared  so — that  more  concession  ought  to 
be  made  to  the  demands  of  Great  Britain  than  the 
offered  compromise  line  at  49°;  that  because  the  pre- 
sident has  not,  and  probably  may  not,  make  that 
concession,  it  were  better  to  remit  both  countries  to 
their  ancient  condition  of  a perpetual  feud  and  a 
joint  occupancy  under  the  existing  convention  of 
1827;  and  that  this  can  be  safely  done  in  full  view  of 
coming  events,  then  it  is  certain — I admit  it  without 
hesitation — that  the  notice  ought  to  be  refused  by 
yon. 

But  if  this  senate  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
the  line  of  compromise  at  49°  is  substantially  all 
that  we  ought  to  yield, or  can  yield;  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  executive  in 
his  efforts  to  settle  this  dispute  there  and  by  a com- 
promise to  preserve  the  honor  and  peace  of  our  coun- 
try, satisfied  as  we  must  be  that  now  or  never  is  the 
time  to  prevent  demagogues  of  our  land  from  con- 
verting th  is  difi’erence  into  a dispute — this  negotia- 
tion into  a war — they  will  then  give  him  what  he 
asks  for — give  it  to  him  promptly,  confidingly,  by 
passing  some  sort  of  law  for  a notice,  while  he  stands 
in  his  present  position,  that  he  may  terminate  the 
convention  of  1827. 

Mr.  President,  I hope  I have  not  decided  without 
a just  consideration  of  my  responsibility,  both  here 
am!  hereafter,  upon  the  position  I shall  take.  But, 
after  much  reflection,  long  and  anxious  thought,  a 
conscientious  effort  to  determine  the  point  with  jus- 
tice to  other  nations,  but  with  unfaltering  faithful- 
ness to  the  honorable  obligations  and  lasting  inte 
rests  of  my  own  country,  I have  come  to  the  con 
elusion,  as  a senator  of  the  United  States,  that  we 
cannot,  ought  not,  must  not  compromise  this  con- 
troversy in  any  manner  very  materially  different 
from  that  to  which  the  president,  as  I understand  his 
position  and  these  records,  stands  himself  committed, 
and  rightly  committed-,  and  I shall  therefore  vote  to 
give  him  the  notice,  and  with  it  all  the  moral  weight 
of  an  American  senate's  settled  opinion,  that  if  Great 
Britain  will  nut,  or  if  she  cannot,  consent  to  do  us 
justice  by  yielding  her  pretensions  of  dominion  over 
the  tcrrilory  below  that  line  of  49°  as  a compro- 
mise, then  toe  will  have  to  fight.  1 repeat  it,  we 
must  then  fight  for  it.  If  my  mind  had  not  settled 
down  into  a determination  to  concede  no  more  than 
a compromise  at  49°,  with  the  qualifications  already 
stated,  I would  vote  against  the  notice;  for  without 
that  determination  of  the  senate  the  notice  would 
have  no  moral  weight  whatever,  and  be  worthless, 
worse  than  worthless,  in  the  negotiation.  It  would 
be  a temporizing  pretence— a species  of  legislative 
diplomacy,  an  empty  bravado,  of  which  we  have  had 
quite  enough  already,  unsuited  to  the  dignity  of  this 
body  or  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  rather  em- 
barrassing than  helplul  to  the  administration  in  pur- 
suing the  negotiation.  In  a word,  we  ought  to  refuse 
the  notice  unless  there  is  a solemn  determination  to 
make  the  compromise  line  of  49°  our  fighting  line — 
if  it  must  be  so. 

But  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  other  topics  that 
have  been  introduced  into  this  discussion  which  1 
feel  obliged  to  notice.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
people  have  decided  this  question,  and  all  democrats 
are  called  to  obey  the  people  at  the  peril  of  conse- 
quences. I am  a democrat,  and  upon  party  questions 
;i  party  man.  Of  this  I make  no  concealment;  and 
at  home  I have  never  been  suspected,  I think,  but 
once,  and  that  did  not  last  long.  But  I am  not  a 
slave  to  dictation,  nor  a tame  follower  of  any  man’s 
lead,  especially  upon  questions  likely  to  involve  my 
party  in  danger,  or  my  country  in  ruin.  I am  demo- 
crat enough  not  to  shrink  from  speaking  the  truth 
boldly  to  the  people,  as  they  shall  hear  who  hear 
me  at  all.  I had  rather  serve  them  than  please  them, 
though  I have  found  in  my  own  experience  that  hon- 
est service  is  the  best  avenue  to  their  confidence.  I 
do  not  know  nor  believe  that  the  people  are  opposed 
to  an  honorable  compromise  of  this  controversy. — 
That  they  might  be  made  so  by  artful  appliances  I 
have  no  doubt.  But  I do  not  shrink  from  meeting 
such  an  issue  directly — not  I.  I should  hold  myself 
no  democrat  if  1 did.  By  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  the  making  of  treaties  is  confided  to 
the  president,  under  the  advice  of  the  senate.  I talk 
of  treaties,  not  ordinary  laws.  In  treaty  making  we 
act  in  private,  and  upon  intormation  we  cannot  dis- 
close. We  deny  to  foreign  ministers  the  right  to 
discuss  the  cause  of  their  governments  to  our  people. 
Should  one  undertake  it,  he  would  be  driven  from 
the  country,  as  lie  ought  to  be.  We  represent  stales; 
and  senators  are  presumed  to  be  statesman  of  some 
iearning  and  great  judgment.  We  generally  ratify 
a treaty  nefore  th e people  are  permitted  to  know  any 
thing  of  it,  or  of  the  reasons  for  its  ratification.  If 


we  were  cautious  to  observe  the  rules,  this  would 
always  be  the  case  How  absurd,  therefore,  to  as- 
sert that  the  people  have  retained,  or  that  they  wish 
to  exert,  or  that  they  can  rightfuly  exercise  the 
power  to  instruct  the  senate  upon  the  making  a treaty. 
How  execrable  and  revolutionary  would  be  the  doc- 
trine that  a president  should  seek  to  set  aside  his 
constitutional  advisers,  and  go  before  the  people,  whe- 
ther it  were  the  honest  “masses,”  or  Baltimore  con- 
ventions, or  town  and  county  meetings,  wherein 
factions  are  first  formed,  and  then  led  by  demagogues, 
who  call  them  together.  Oh,  my  country,  my  coun- 
try! when  that  shall  be  our  fate,  if,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  it  shall  ever  be! 

Sir,  hear  what  the  father  of  his  country  said  a half 
a century  ago.  Let  the  people  hear.  Let  an  Ame- 
rican senate  hear  him.  Let  President  Polk  hear  Pre- 
sident Washington , and  stand  to  his  position!  How 
precious  will  be  his  reward! 

“There  had  been  a public  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  resolves  against  Jay’s 
treaty.  After  the  business  of  the  meeting  was  clos- 
ed, a copy  of  the  treaty  was  suspended  on  a pole 
and  carried  about  the  streets  by  a company  of  peo- 
ple, who  at  length  stopped  in  front  of  the  British 
minister’s  house,  and  there  burnt  the  treaty;  and  also 
before  the  door  of  the  British  consul  amidst  the  huz- 
zas and  acclamations  of  the  multitude-” 

In  Boston  the  same  sort  of  thing  was  done,  and  a 
town  meeting  addressed  to  the  president  a protest. — 
This  was  his  reply  to  all: 

“To  Ezekiel  Price,  Thomas  Wallev,  William  Board- 
man,  Ebenezer  Seaver,  Thoma-  Crafts,  Thomas 
Edwards,  William  Little,  William  Scollay,  and 
Jesse  Putnam,  Select  men  of  the  town  of  Bos- 
ton.” 

United  States,  July  28,  1795. 
Gentlemen:  In  every  act  of  my  administration  I 
have  sought  ihe  happiness  of  my  fellow  citizens. — 
My  system  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  has  uni- 
formly been  to  overlook  all  personal,  local,  and  par- 
tial considerations;  to  contemplate  Ihe  United  States 
as  one  great  whole;  to  confide  that  sudden  impres- 
sions, when  erroneous,  would  yield  to  candid  reflec- 
tion; and  to  consult  only  the  substantial  and  perma- 
nent interest  of  our  country. 

“Nor  have  I departed  from  this  line  of  conduct  on 
the  occasion  which  has  produced  the  resolutions 
contained  in  your  letter  of  the  13ih  instant.  With- 
out a predilection  for  my  own  judgment,  I have 
weighed  with  attention  every  argument  which  has 
at  any  time  been  brought  into  view.  But  the  consti- 
tution is  the  guide  which  I never  can  abandon.  It  has 
assigned  to  the  president  the  power  of  maki  g trea- 
ties, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  It 
was  doubtless  supposed  that  these  two  branches  of 
the  government  would  comUine,  without  passion,  and 
with  the  best  means  of  information,  those  facts  and 
principles  upon  which  the  success  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations will  always  depend;  that  they  ought  not  to 
substitute  for  their  own  conviction  the  opinions  of  others, 
or  to  seek  truth  through  any  channel  but  that  of  a 
temperate  and  well-informed  investigation 

“Under  this  persuasion,  1 have  resolved  on  the 
manner  of  executing  the  duty  before  me.  To  the 
high  responsibility  attached  to  it,  l freely  submit;  and 
you,  gentlemen,  are  at  liberty  to  make  these  senti- 
ments known  as  the  grounds  of  my  procedure.  While 
I feel  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the  many  instan- 
ces of  approbation  from  my  country,  1 can  no  other- 
wise deserve  it  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  con- 
science. 

“With  due  respect,  I am,  gentlemen,  &c., 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON.” 
Who  does  not  know  the  history  of  that  party  de- 
nunciation and  violence  which  disturbed  this  nation 
even  under  Washington’s  administration,  when  Genet 
appealed  to  the  people  ol  the  states  ill  behali  of 
Fiance  and  against  Great  Britain,  and  how  President 
Washington's  celebrated  proclamation  of  neutrality 
saved  the  peace  of  America.  In  taking  leave  of  the 
duties  and  cares  of  public  station,  hear  what  Wash- 
ington said  of  it  to  the  people. 

“After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
best  lights  1 could  obtain,  I was  well  satisfied  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  had  a right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty 
and  interest  to  take,  a neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it,  1 determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me, 
to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  andjirm- 
ii  ess." 

And,  oh,  how  like  a patriot  and  father  did  he,  still 
yearning  over  his  country,  warn  us  by  his  Farewell 
Address  to  beware  of  all  self-constituted  combina- 
tions to  overawe  and  control  this  senate!  It  is  Wash- 
ington who  speaks  to  us  from  the  grave;  let  senators 
listen: 

“The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  make  and  to  alter  their  constitutions 
of  government.  But  the  constitution  which  at  any 
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time  exists,  til!  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authen- 
tic act  of  the  whole  people,  is  scarcely  obligatory 
upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  establish  government  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established 
government. 

•‘All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, all 
combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever  plau- 
sible character,  with  the  real  design  to  dii-ect,  control , 
counteract,  or  nice  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of 
the  constituted  authorities,  are  destructive  of  this  ft  n- 
damenlal  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  They 
serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  dele- 
gated will  of  the  nation  the  will  of  a parly — often  a 
small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the 
community — and,  according  to  the  alternate  tri 
umphs  of  different  parties,  to  make  the  public  ad- 
ministration the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  in- 
congruous projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 
of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  digested  by  com- 
mon counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

“However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description  may  now  and  then  answer  popular 
ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and  things, 
to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning  ambi- 
tious, and  unprincipled  men  mill  be  enabled  to  subvert  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 
reins  of  government,  destroying  afterwards  the  very 
engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion.” 
Farewell  Address. 

What  words  of  wisdom  and  of  truth  are  these! — 
They  are  the  principles  of  liberty,  well  regulated 
liberty;  of  freedom,  constitutional  fieedom. 

Melhink- 1 see  the  coming  storm.  The  press  may 
be  already  charged;  but  no  matter  This  is  my 
country’s  question,  not  a mere  party  strife.  These 
are  the  sentiments  my  head  and  my  heart  approve, 
and  I will  not  withhold  them.  The  president  may 
peril  his  administration — some  of  you  believe  he 
will — il  he  or  his  friends  should  dare  to  think  like 
Washington — to  act  like  Washington.  But  he  will 
violate  his  duty  and  peril  his  country  if  he  does  not. 
So  did  Washington  peril  his  administration;  but  the 
people,  the  democracy,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  all 
was  well.  A much  humbler  victim  (like  him  who 
addiesses  you)  must  expect  to  be  marked  as  a dis- 
turber of  our  parly  harmony.  But  shall  1 preach 
harmony  when  there  is  no  concord,  upon  such  ques 
tions  as  these?  It  would  be  political  hypocrisy.  1 
read  to  an  American  senate  the  lessons  which  Wash- 
ington taught,  and  upon  which  Washington  acted;  and 
if  “that  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 

But,  before  you  strike,  the  people  shall  hear.  Are 
not  these  the  true  principles  ol  the  constitution  upon 
which  every  administration  of  this  government,  from 
Washington  down — federal  and  democratic — have  act- 
ed— have  acted,  1 say — in  the  management  of  our  foreign 
affairs ? 1 challenge  a refutation  by  their  acts — not 

mere  words.  It  is  southern  democracy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, beyond  all  dispute.  It  is  that  sort  which  1 have 
always  possessed;  not  like  a potato,  that  grows  under 
ground  at  the  root;  but  which  blooms  and  bears  its 
fruit  in  the  open  air  of  heaven,  and  then  ripens  and 
is  fit  for  use. 

1 say  nothing  about  legislative  instructions;  not  a 
word.  1 have  nothing  to  speak  upon  that  point,  so 
as  to  express  myself  in  a manner  to  avoid  misrepre- 
sentation; and  H is  not  necessary  1 should  raise  that 
question  before  I shall  be  instructed.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  North  Carolina  has  not  instructed  her  sena- 
tors. J esteem  it  a jewel  in  the  crown  of  my  slate, 
that  North  Carolina  never  did,  in  any  party  muta 
lions  or  political  excitements,  instruct  her  sena- 
tors upon  a treaty  or  treaty-making,  so  far  as  1 know. 

I presume  it  will  not  su  much  as  be  pretended  that 
1 ought  to  pay  obedience  to  too  mandates  ol  any 
other  slate. 

[At  this  stage  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Haywood  gave 
an  amusing  account  of  the  game  of  politics  to  be 
played  with  ths  Oregon  question  in  president-making 
The  substance  was,  that  the  great  western  democratic 
statesman,  (.»lr.  Benton,) — [lie  had  seen  ever  since 
last  summer,] — was  to  be  drummed  out  of  the  party, 
with  the  false  label  upon  his  hack  of  “ traitor  to  Ore- 
gon!" The  great  southern  democratic  statesman  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  was  to  be  dismissed,  laisely  labelled  with 
the  cry  of  “punic  faith  to  Oregon!"  The  senator  from 
Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  another  eloquent  and  early 
friend  ol  Oregon,  would  find  himself  marched  out 
for  his  want  of  foresignt — oecauso  in  the  last  con- 
gress he  made  a speech  for  the  notice,  but,  instead 
of  going  for  “all  or  none,”  “lighter  no  fight,”  he 
had  got  for  his  reward  a vulgar  patch  to  his  back,  of 
“ notice  fo i the  sake  of  negotiation."  The  secretary  of 
stale  (Mr.  Buchanan)  and  all  the  cabinet  would 
probably  be  dismissed,  in  a body,  from  the  party, 
branded  as  "British  compromisers,"  And  as  that  left 
the  Governor  of  New  York  still  in  the  party,  Mr.  H. 
asked  "wbat  of  him?  How  is  be  to  be  got  rid  of?” 


“Oh,  that  will  be  a small  job,  provided  the  indigna- 
tion against  the  Washington  treaty  can  be  kept  up  to 
a white  heat  long  enough,  as  he  voted  for  its  ratifica- 
tion." [Then  turning  to  Mr.  Webster:]  “The  sena 
tor  from  Massachusetts  may  see  a more  amicable 
excuse  for  certain  stale  strictures  upon  the  “ Wash- 
ington treaty"  than  malice  towards  the  negotiator  — 
Governor  Wright, as  a senator, voted  for  its  ratification; 
and  he  happens  not  to  be  here  to  vote  upon  Oregon. 
So,  “ Ratification  of  the  Ashburton  treaty"  will  he  his 
badge  upon  his  dismissal.  During  this  part  of  the 
speech  there  was  much  laughter,  and  the  picture, 
although  drawn  seriously,  was  exhibited  in  good 
humor.  He  then  proceeded  as  follows:] 

Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  safe  to  my  party, 
where  do  the  democrats  expect  to  find  a presiden- 
tial candidate?  Who  w.ll  he  our  president  after  we 
have  expelled  all  our  biggest  men?  Sir,  I am  sure  J 
do  not  know. 

[Mr  Hannegan  remarked,  “Take  him  fromamongst 
the  people,  where  we  got  one  before.”] 

Oh,  ay:  then  he  is  to  be  taken  from  among  the  peo- 
ple, is  he,  without  resorting  to  such  statesmen  as 
those  I have  named?  Weshall  see,  however,  whether 
the  people  agree  te  have  this  game  played  after  a 
three  years'  notice. 

There  is  a mistake,  however,  Mr.  President,  in 
what  the  senator  from  Indiana  exclaimed  at  Ins  first 
sight  of  my  imperfect  picture.  In  my  state,  let  me 
tell  that  senator,  when  democrats  talk  of  “the  peo- 
ple,” we  mean  “Ihe  masses,”  the  “bone  and  sinew” 
of  the  land,  as  distinguished  from  the  statesmen,  law- 
yers, politicians,  and  such  like.  In  that  sense  I deny 
that  President  Polk  was  got  for  a candidate  from 
among  “the  people.”  He  has  been  a politician  all  his 
life,  and  we  knew  it  when  he  was  nominated. — 
Thank  God  for  it!  he  has  now  proved  himself  to  have 
been  more — one  of  the  statesmen  of  this  great  country. 
And  if  he  will  only  stand  up  by  the  side  of  Wash- 
ington, as  he  lias  done,  and  I hope  he  will  do,  he  will 
be  entitled  to  our  lasting  admiration.  That  sort  of 
flattery  to  the  people  would  not  lake  at  all  with  “the 
people”  in  my  part  of  the  world,  and  1 should  be 
sorry  to  think  it  would  tickle  the  people  very  much 
any  where.  A man  is  no  worse  as  a man  because 
he  does  not  possess  the  learning  and  political  expe- 
rience which  are  requisite  to  fit  him  for  the  station 
of  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States.  Nobody 
pretends  to  that.  But  it  is  a great  evil  when  every 
body  thinks  he  is  fit  to  be  the  president:  and  if  my 
friend  from  Indiana  should  stand  up  before  a crowd 
of  honest  democrats  in  my  state  and  talk  to  “the 
people,”  and  “real  people,”  the  “masses”  there,  the 
men  who  drive  their  own  ploughs,  make  their  own 
carls,  &c.,  and  quietly  pursue  their  occupation  at 
home — about  nominating  one  of  them  for  president, 
they  weuld  do  what  I will  not — laugh  in  his  face,  and 
tell  him  that  he  might  as  well  talk  of  gelling  a black 
smith  to  mend  watches. 

But  let  me  ask  the.  attention  of  senators  whilst  I 
give  to  the  Baltimore  resolution  a more  particular 
notice.  It  has  been  often  referred  to  in  the  senate, 
and  no  one  has  answered.  I believe  the  senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Breese)  is  enliiled  to  the  distinction  of 
having  first  read  it  in  the  senate.  He  did  not  have  the 
secretary  to  read  it,  but  rea  i it  himself.  Next  year  for 
the  next  step!  The  senate,  having  no  wish  to  misrepre- 
sent me,  need  not  be  asked  to  remember  that  I shall 
have  nothing  to  say  against  the  convention  or  its  mem- 
bers. The  resolution  which  has  been  gravely  read,  and 
often  relied  upon  as  deserving  great  weight  and  consi- 
deration in  our  deliberations,  is  my  subject,  not  the 
convention.  The  resolution  on  Oregon  is  simply  this: 
The  declaration  of  opinions  by  a party  convention 
recommending  those  opinions  to  the  people  which 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  convention.  That 
is  its  precise  character.  I hey  are  before  me: 

"Resolved,  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon 
is  clear  and  unquestionable;  that  no  portion  of  the 
same  ought  to  be  ceded  to  England  or  any  other 
power;  and  that  the  re-occupation  of  Oregon,  and 
the  re-annexation  of  Texas,  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble period,  are  great  American  measures,  which  ihis 
convention  recommends  to  the  cordial  support  of  the 
democratic  party  of  this  Union.” 

It  is  remarkable  how  this  resolution  has  acquired 
so  much  importance  now,  when  it  was  nut  even 
thought  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  Mr. 
Polk  at  that  time  by  its  authors.  1 have  before  me,  in 
Niles’  Register,  the  letter  informing  him  of  his  nom- 
ination, and  expecting  to  elect  him;  and  nis  reply  ac- 
cepts the  nomination,  Imping  llity  may.  That  is 
about  the  whole  of  it.  In  good  taste,  and  enough 
said.  If  any  senator  wishes  it,  I will  read  the  letteis. 
Here  they  are.  But  not  a word  about  Oregon — not 
a syllable.  No  pledges  made,  and  none  required. — 
In  truth,  we  all  know  thjt  the  Baltimore  convention 
was  not  called  to  instruct  or  express  opinions  for  the 
party,  but  simply  to  choose  a democratic  candidate. — 
So  you  come  round  again  to  Mr.  Polk’s  opinion  vo- 


luntarily expressed  before  he  was  a candidate  for 
president,  and  which  he  has  not  changed  to  this  day. 
Of  that  I have  already  spoken. 

Then  whom  doe9  this  resolution  bind?  Why  brought 
into  this  senate?  But,  before  you  answer  me,  recol- 
lect there  were  two  Baltimore  conventions.  [Some 
person  said  “three.”]  I know,  but  I don’t  count  the 
Tyler  convention.  [A  good  deal  of  laughter  took 
place  at  this  rer.  ark,  and  Mr.  H.  said,  “I  mean  no 
sneer — no  offence  to  any  one.”]  The  whig  senators, 

I suppose  it  will  be  admitted,  are  not  bound  by  the 
democratic  convention  resolution.  [Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  New  York,  and  others  said,  “of  course  not  ”] — 
Then  that  is  settled.  How  is  it  with  a democratic  se- 
nator whose  state  voted  for  Mr.  Clay  and  repudiated 
the  democratic  convention?  That  is  my  case.  My 
state  adopted  the  constitution  many  years  ago;  and 
besides  that,  they  refused  to  vote  for  Mr.  Polk,  or  to 
approve  this  resolution  in  1844.  What  is  it  expected 
of  me  to  do?  To  obey  the  constitution,  and  follow 
the  people  of  my  state;  or  this  resolution  of  a con- 
vention sent  to  Baltimore  to  nominate  a candidate  for 
president,  but  not  to  make  creeds  for  the  party?  [Some 
one  remarked,  “Of  course  you  are  not  bound  as  a 
senator  ”]  Very  well;  it  is  as  a senator  I talk  here, 
as  a senator  I vote  here,  and  as  a senator  1 heard  these 
resolutions  read  here;  and  yet  as  a senator  1 am  not 
bound  to  heed  them.  That  is  a strange  result,  after 
all  we  have  heard  of  this  matter.  And  iri  hehall  of 
my  democratic  neighbors,  the  senators  frooi  South 
Carolina,  I would  respectfully  inquire  whether  they 
were  bound,  and  how  lar? — since  South  Carolina 
would  not  join  the  convention,  and  had  no  delegates 
in  it.  [Several  voices:  “Oh,  yes;  her  delegates  came 
in  after.”]  I understand  il:  South  Carolina  delegates 
came  into  the  nomination.  However,  1 suspect  that 
much  of  all  this,  intended  or  not  intended,  will  be 
used  to  aid  the  cry  of  “punio  faith” — “punic  faith!” 
of  which  I shall  speak  hereafter. 

But  in  the  r ext  place,  Mr.  President,  I presume  to 
tell  my  democratic  associates  who  thrust  this  new 
creed  upon  me  as  a test  of  orthodoxy  in  the  party, 
that  they  seem  to  me  not  to  understand  it  them- 
selves, and  it  were  as  well  to  look  to  that  before  any 
cry  of  treason  shall  be  got  up,  either  against  the 
president,  or  against  the  senate,  or  against  an  hum- 
ble individual  like  inyself.  I charge  the  senator 
from  Illinois,  and  all  other  senators  who  subscribe 
this  as  a creed,  and  yet  go  for  54°  40',  w ith  insisting  up- 
on more  than  the  Baltimore  convention  have  recom- 
mended the  party  to  believe  and  do;  and  here  is  my 
proof:  It  truly  says  that  Texas  and  Oregon  are 
“great  American" questions!  You  insist  that  Oregon  is 
a 'western' question;  and  sometimes  it  is  treated  by  you 
as  a "parly"  question;  and  1 am  afraid  that,  by  bring- 
ing it  here,  you  will  soon  induce  other  persons 
(without  senators  intending  it)  to  convert  il  into  a 
very  dangerous  presidential,  sectional,  anli-demo- 
cratic,  anti-administration  question,  and  teach  others 
to  proscribe  those  who  cannot  lay  aside  our  original 
faith  as  we  do  our  clothes;  and,  therefore,  still  be- 
lieve  that  this  is  an  "American"  question,  and  that, 
like  Texas,  the  “twin  ••isler  toOregon,”  the  bounda- 
ries of  Oregon  ought  to  be  left  to  a settlement  by 
negotiation  through  the  president  and  senate  of  the 
United  Slates — the  only  constitutional  organs  for 
treating  with  foreign  governments. 

But  more  than  that,  Mr.  President:  this  cited  is 
in  favor  of  the  '-re- occupation  of  Oregon."  And  that 
is  what  it  recommended  to  our  party.  All!  “re-oc- 
cupalion;”  that’s  the  word;  not  occupation,  but  re-occu- 
pation. Now,  we  cannot  “re-occupy”  what  we  never 
“occupied”  belore.  We  never  occupied  the  Oregon 
that  lies  north  of  the  compromise  line  of  49°  belore, 
but  the  Oregon  on  this  side  of  that  line  we  have 
heretofore  occupied.  Therefore  we  cannot  re-occu- 
py north  of  49°,  but  we  can  re  occupy  all  south  of 
that  line.  And  that  is  exactly  what  the  president 
has  been  endeavoring  to  do,  and  exactly  what  I am 
m favor  of  doing,  “ fight  or  no  fight."  Sir,  il  a de- 
mocrat thus  comes  fully  up  to  this  creed  by  his  ac- 
tion, what  gave  senators  here  the  privilege  to  de- 
nounce him  as  untrue  to  the  democratic  faith?  This 
construction  of  the  creed  is  not  hypercritical.  What 
is  "Oregon!"  The  country  on  the  Columbia  river  and 
south  of  it — all  lying  below  the  line  ol  49° — used  to  be 
Oregon.  Trie  old  historians,  maps,  and  geographers 
all  had  it  so.  It  is  a thing  of  modern  origin  to  call 
any  part  of  the  territory  north  of  49°  "Oregon."— 
There  is,  then,  an  old  Oregon  and  a modern  Oregon. 
The  old  Oregofr  was  once  occupied  by  us.  Outside 
of  that  we  had  never  occupied  any  portion  of  the 
modern  Oregon;  and,  therefore,  if  this  creed  had  gone 
for  an  occupation  ol  Oregon,  it  might  well  be  con- 
strued “all  of  Oregon,”  old  or  new.  But,  as  it  only 
went  for  a “r«-occupation,”  it  is  as  clear  as  day  that 
the  creed  must  be  interpreted  to  mean  the  ol  J Oregon 
up  lo49°;  that  same  Oregon  which  we  once  occupied; 
that  same  Oregon  which  lies  south  of  49°;  that  same 
Oregon  which  the  democrats  all  go  for  still,  only  some 
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of  us  are  not  anxious  to  fight  for  any  more.  If  we 
stand  to  the  faith,  and  keep  the  bond  as  it  was  writ- 
ten for  us,  will  not  that  suffice?  T think,  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I have  disposed  of  the  Baltimore  resolutions, 
generally  and  specially. 

With  unaffected  pain  did  I hear  a charge  of  “punic 
faith ” brought  and  repeated  against  the  south  in  this 
senate  with  respect  to  this  Oregon  notice,  &c.,  and 
in  a way  that  challenged  a reply  to  it. 

Personally  I care  nothing  about  it,  as  I voted  for 
the  Oregon  bill  last  session;  and  some  senators  know 
that  my  reason  for  voting  against  it  the  session  be- 
fore was  that  its  form  appeared  to  me  to  violate  the 
constitution.  [Mr.  H.  here  exclaimed  at  length  his 
objections  to  the  form  of  that  notice.  He  also  ex- 
cused himself  for  voting  to  take  up  the  Oregon  bill 
last  session,  by  stating  that  if  he  had  known  at  the 
time  (as  he  does  now)  how  the  negotiation  then 
stood,  he  would  not  have  voted  for  so  much  of  that 
bill  as  proposed  to  lake  jurisdiction.  But  the  senate 
did  not  know  the  facts  at  that  time,  and  they  had  not 
been  told  to  him.  He  did  not  wonder  at  the  offence 
that  was  taken  by  the  British  parliament,  who,  no 
doubt,  believed  that  we  knew  it  all  at  the  time  the 
bill  passed  the  other  house.]  But  I do  not  feel  my- 
self at  liberty  to  let  such  an  accusation  grow  into  a 
proverb  against  the  south.  The  south  is  my  home; 
and  such  accusations  have  a baleful  influence  in 
kindling  and  preserving  sectional  feelings:  I shall, 
therefore,  expose  its  injustice,  and  then  forbear.  I 
shall  do  that  by  the  journals  of  the  senate  now  be- 
fore me.  I wiil  read  from  the  books  if  any  of  my 
statements  should  be  questioned.  This  charge  of 
“punic  faith,”  the  senate  will  remember,  was  intro- 
duced here  some  days  ago,  when  the  honorable  se- 
nator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt)  had  spoken  of 
the  course  of  the  senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hanne- 
gan)  upon  the  Texas  question.  The  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Indiana  said,  in  substance,  as  I understood 
him,  (I  have  not  his  words  before  me,)  that  he  had 
for  some  time  desired  a fit  occasion  to  explain  his 
vote  against  Texas , and  now  he  had  it;  and  that  it  was 
simply  because  he  had  foreseen,  “punic  faith — punic 
faith.”  Then,  or  at  some  other  time,  he  more  than 
intimated  that  he  had  found  that  punic  faith  in  the 
south.  Other  senatois  were  formally  called  to  the 
floor  to  vindicate  that  senator  by  their  statements, 
showing  that  he  really  was  suspicious  of  the  south, 
of  which  I do  not  complain.  Altogether  the  com- 
plexion given  to  this  matter  before  the  public  eye 
was,  that  this  “punic  faith”  had  been  practised  by 
one  or  more  southern  senators  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty! and  the  sagacity  of  the  honorable  senator,  it 
seems,  enabled  him  to  see  it  beforehand.  In  that 
way  he  explained  his  vote  against  Texas. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  is  a grave  mistake  in 
all  this  thing.  In  the  first  place,  ttie  senator’s  me- 
mory deceived  him  as  to  the  fact  of  Li  is  own  vote. — 
He  did  not  vote  against  Texas!  Upon  the  treaty  he  did 
not  vote  at  all!  For  the  I exas  resolutions,  the  next 
session,  he  voted  ay!  The  journals  are  before  me, 
and  these  are  facts.  If  contradicted,  I will  read  the 
votes. 

[Mr.  Hannegan  remarked:  “I  was  present,  and  did 
not  vote  on  the  treaty.”] 

Mr.  flaywood.  No  doubt  of  it;  but  present  or 
absent  was  all  the  same.  No  single  vote  was  worth 
having  upon  the  treaty;  for  every  body  knew  in  the 
senate , almost  from  the  beginning,  that  the  treaty 
could  not  pass.  The  senator  will  admit  that.  Then 
what  basis  for  this  charge  is  lefi? 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  President,  the  resolution 
for  notice,  Slc.  on  Oregon  was  rejected  at  that  ses- 
sion— before  the  Baltimore  convention  met!  It  was 
rejected  by  ayes  and  noes  on  the  21st  of  March!  The 
convention  met  on  the  27lh  May!  Now,  what  does 
the  senator  think  of  this  charge  of  “punic  faith,  pu- 
nic faith?” 

In  the  third  place,  every  democratic  senator  save 
two — the  two  from  South  Carolina,  (Messrs.  Huger 
and  McDuffie) — voted  for  the  Oregon  hill  upon  the 
test  vote  in  the  senate  at  the  session  when  Texas 
was  passed  through  by  the  senator’s  vote.  The  se- 
nator from  Indiana  at  that  session  held  Texas  in  his 
hand — his  single  hand!  Without  his  vote  it  could  not 
have  passed!  Oregon  lacked  one  vole  to  save  it, 
Texas  but  one  vote  to  kill  it.  What  claim  will  he 
set  up  for  sagacity,  and  upon  what  grounds  can  he 
make  this  charge  against  the  south,  when  he  had 
only  to  have  made  the  passage  ol  the  Oregon  bill  a 
sine  qua  non  to  his  vote  for  Texas,  and  the  thing 
would  have  been  done — both  would  have  passed,  or 
neither.  The  Oregon  bill  must  have  passed — always 
provided, be  could  have  got  a southern  senator  to  make 
such  a bargain  with  him!  He  had  but  two  senators 
to  Lrade  with;  for  all  the  rest  of  us  voted  for  the 
Oregon  bill  without  a price.  That  he  did  not  drive 
a bargain  for  Oregon  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

[Mr.  Haywood  here  spoke  of  Mr.  Huger  as  an  ab- 
sent friend,  whom  he  loved  too  well  not  to  vindicate 


against  unjust  aspersions,  and  was  about  to  proceed; 
when  — 

Mr.  Hannegan  at  once  interrupted  him  by  express- 
ing the  highest  admiration  and  respect  for  Mr.  Hu- 
ger, and  disavowed  all  sort  of  intention  to  impute  to 
him  an  act,  or  even  a thought,  of  the  slightest  dis- 
honor as  a man  or  a senator.] 

Mr.  Haywood  continued.  That  is  enough,  Mr. 
President.  The  other  honorable  senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  is  here,  and  very  able  to 
vindicate  himself,  if  he  thinks  it  is  required.  B it  I 
turn  to  the  higher  topics.  This  is  not  a pleasant 
one. 

Mr.  President,  in  coming  to  the  conclusions  I have 
which  have  been  expressed  to  the  senate  without 
evasion  or  disguise,  and  in  taking  my  stand,  as  I be- 
lieve, alongside  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
government.  I look  no  counsel  of  Great  Britain’s 
strength  to  make  me  recede  from  theexlremest  claim 
of  my  own  country.  Were'  it  Mexico,  or  any  still 
weaker  arid  more  distracted  government,  if  I know 
my  own  heart,  I would  demand  no  more  from  it  than 
I would  insist  upon  against  Great  Britain — our  rights, 
our  honorable  rights,  peaceably  and  in  love.  From 
neither,  and  from  no  other  government  in  the  world, 
would  1 take  what  was  not  honorable  for  my  own  to 
demand;  nor  go  to  war  with  any  nation  for  either  a 
profitable  or  an  unprofitable  wrong.  I must  be  par- 
doned, therefore,  for  giving  utterance  to  the  seuti 
raent,  that  an  accusation  of  this  kind  against  our 
own  government  was  neither  just,  nor  politic,  nor 
patriotic.  The  rest  of  the  world  will  be  easy  to  per- 
suade, with  American  senators  to  instruct  them,  that 
our  country  is  mean  enough  to  oppress  the  weak, 
and  too  cowardly  to  assert  our  rights  against  the 
strong.  Great  Britain  will  hardly  find  in  that  (if 
she  believed  it)  a motive  for  surrendering  “all  of 
Oregon”  without  a fight,  even  if  it  should  become 
necessary  for  her  to  fight  us  single-handed  for  it. 

So,  before  God  and  the  senate,  [ do  abjure  and 
reprobate  the  sentiment  of  hatred  to  any  nation  as  a 
motive  for  going  back  no  further  than  the  offered 
compromise. 

The  venerated  man  whose  image  hangs  constantly 
before  ns,  and  whose  name  should  ever  be  his  eulogy 
in  an  American  senate — George  Washington — in 
his  last  words  to  the  country,  taught  us  that  “ll te  na- 
tion which  indulges  towards  another  habitual  hatred  is  in 
some  degree  a slave;"  and  the  Declaration  of  Ameri- 
can independence  lias sanct ified  it  as  a political  max- 
im of  this  republic,  “ to  hold  Great  Britain,  as  we  hold 
the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  [only]  in  war,  but  in  peace 
friends  ” There  is  nothing  that  has  tempted  me  to 
forget,  anil  nothing  shall  drive  me  to  violate,  the 
counsel  of  my  country’s  lather,  nor  this  fnndamen- 
la!  maxim  of  free  American  institutions.  Neither 
will  1 teach  the  people  to  do  it.  Good  men  could 
not  applaud  the  senate  for  it.  Heaven  would  not 
excuse  its  practical  application,  nor  fail  perhaps  to 
visit  the  consequences  upon  the  nation  itself. 

Without  going  into  our  title  to  the  territory, 
(which,  if  the  senate  choose,  can  be  done  hereafter, 
and  whenever  the  bill  for  taking  jurisdiction  over  Ore- 
gon, or  “any  portion  of  it,”  comes  up  for  considera 
lien,)  I will  tell  you  in  a few  words  the  ground  of 
right  upon  which  (if  there  be  no  other)  1 would  put 
my  vindication.  1 believe  it  is  the  political  right  of 
my  country  to  stretch  itself,  without  any  interrup- 
tion by  foreign  governments,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific — from  sea  10  sea  on  this  continent — accord- 
ing as  we  ourselves  shall  judge  it  expedient  or  not. 
That  we  acquired  that  right  upon  this  continent  when 
our  independence  vvas  estaolished,  subject  only  to  the 
proviso  that  we  must  not  do  it  so  as  to  deny  the  like 
privilege  to  our  neig'hbors,  nor  in  ter  fere  with  settle- 
ments permanently  made  before  our  independence 
was  established,  nor  with  similar  rights  belonging  to 
or  acquired  by  them;  nor  act  with  injustice  to  the 
aborigines.  What  vve  claim  a right  to  do  we  must 
not  deny  to  the  Canadas.  It  is  a sort  of  national  pre- 
emption right  to  both.  Great  Britain  cannot  right- 
eously complain  so  long  as  we  do  riot  deny  to  her,  as 
the  mother  counlry  of  the  Canadas,  the  same  right 
equally  with  ourselves.  She  cannot  rightfually  in- 
terrupt our  enjoyment  of  that  right.  And  if  siie 
does,  then  we  cannot  submit  to  it.  Our  dividing  line 
is  at  49°  on  this  side  o.l  the  mountain-;  and  if  it  is 
straightened  to  the  Pacific  on  the  other  in  harmony 
we  ought  to  be  satisfied.  In  settling  that  line  be- 
tween ttie  two  governments,  the  great  law  of  “love 
and  good  will  to  man”  requires  concessions  for  equi- 
valents, to  be  agreed  for  by  mutual  consent;  and  they 
should  be  mutually  made  lor  the  convenience  of  each 
other;  and  such  are  fit  subjects  for  friendly  negotia- 
tion. 

This  senate,  Mr.  President,  are  more  familiar  with 
the  doctrines  and  learning  of  books  about  contiguity 
and  continuity  than  1 profess  to  be;  and  they  might 
well  complain  of  me  if  I enlarged  upon  those  topics. 
My  constituents  are  a plain  republican  people,  who 


generally  do  not  care  to  be  enlighlened  by  such  trea- 
tises. As  many  of  them  as  do  ' ill  read  ‘for  them- 
selves. By  the  constitution  they  have  entrusted  the 
making  of  treaties  with  the  president  and  the  senate. 
They  are  satisfied  with  the  constitution  as  it  is,  and 
patriotically  disposed  in  all  parties  to  take  sides  with 
their  country.  I mean  “the  people”  are.  They  will 
feel  and  understand  this  assertion  of  our  right  to 
grow  and  multiply  when  in  the  providence  of  God 
the  country  wants  to  do  it;  and  1 doubt  not  it  will 
vindicate  me.  At  any  rate,  they  put  me  in  this  se- 
nate to  act  on  questions  of  this  sort,  questions  of 
treaty-making,  and  to  advise  the  president  according 
to  my  best  judgment,  upon  the  responsibility  of  my 
own  conscience, and  I shall  govern  myself  according- 
ly; accountable  to  God  that  my  motives  are  good,  to 
my  associates  (hat  my  speech  be  frank,  to  the  people 
only  that  I do  right. 

What  the  end  of  these  things  may  be,  if  the  se- 
nate shall  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  me, 
must  depend  upon  the  course  Great  Britain  may 
pursue,  or  may  not  pursue,  upon  the  subject  of  a 
compromise.  Of  that  I know  nothing.  I only  know 
what  she  ought  to  do,  and  that  I trust  in  God  she 
will  do.  One  tiling  is  certain — it  will  bring  us  to 
the  end.  If  it  does  not  aid  negotiation  it  will  not 
hinder  it. 

I believe  Great  Britain  desires  peace,  because  it 
is  her  interest  to  do  it.  Her  minister  is  still  here — 
the  minister  of  peace — the  minister  of  peace  from  a 
Christian  people  and  a Christian  government.  Why 
should  we  doubt  the  result?  He  will  hardly  leave 
before  lie  has  at  least  told  us  what  is  that  ‘further 
proposal  more  consistent  with  fairness  and  equity,"  which 
he  trusted  the  American  government  would  make  to 
him  Cpp.  11,69  ) Sir,  the  civilized  world  would  ex- 
ecrate the  ministers  of  both  governments  if  this  ne- 
gotiation should  be  terminated  upon  any  point  of 
personal  or  diplomatic,  etiquette.  Christian  lands  are 
not  to  be  involved  in  wars  at  this  day  for  the  person- 
al pique  of  their  agents.  Ministers  of  peace  do  not 
seek  occasion  for  a quarrel;  but,  if  really  inclined  to 
compromise,  they  would  be  looked  upon  as  miserable 
bunglers , when  either  or  both  of  them  cannot  find 
in  their  own  correspondence,  or  elsewhere,  a reason 
or  a pretext  for  making  any  offer  that  wouid  prove 
acceptable  to  both.  If  there  beany  such,  leave  all 
that  to  them,  and  there  let  the  responsibility  rest, 
undivided  by  us. 

This  matter  can  be  compromised,  if  the  two  go- 
vernments are  willing  to  do  it  If  Great  Britain 
does  not  intend  to  compromise,  we  ought  to  know  il; 
let  her  not  have  the  excuse  for  it  that  the  president 
was  against  “ all  compromise,"  but  in  favor  of  “all 
Oregon  or  none.”  She  shall  not  be,  permitted  to  say 
that  that  misconstruction  of  the  American  president, 
although  proclaimed  in  the  American  senate  by  some 
senators,  was  neither  refuted  nor  contradicted  by  any 
other. 

This  notice  is  no  threat  at  all;  and  1 do  not  expect 
it  is  either  to  intimidate  Great  Britain  or  to  offend 
her.  But  hitherto  neither  of  the  two  governmenls 
seem  to  have  fully  realized  the  necessity  of  termin- 
ating this  last  cause  of  dispute  between  them,  and 
of  opening  the  way  wider  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
permanent  national  concord. 

Whatever  may  be  their  course  or  their  condition, 
it  seems  to  me  that  tee  are  no  longer  left  at  liberty 
to  postpone  a finai  settlement  of  this  whole  contro- 
versy about  Oiegon.  The  public  will,  expressed 
Ihrough  liieir  immediate  delegates  in  the  other- 
house,  is  very  conclusive  upon  that  point.  Another 
presidential  election,  and  every  other  question  will 
be  made  subordinate  to  this  one  for  “our  rights." 

The  public  mind,  already  pre-oceupied  by  one 
sided  arguments  upon  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon, will  be  in  no  slate  to  discuss  it;  the  people  will 
be  excited  and  misled  by  denunciations  against  every 
man  who  has  the  moral  courage  hereafter  to  doubt 
il,  ami  even  taught  to  call  him  |l3=“British;”  the 
prudence  of  age  will  be  decried  as  the  counsels  of 
a foreign  influence  by  a hired  ptess;  the  wisdom  of 
statesmen  wiil  be  set  aside  by  til e clamors  of  selfish 
demagogues;  the  love  of  peace  and  the  fear  of  God 
denounced  by  factions,  and  vilified  by  self-constitut- 
ed associations,  as  the  cowardice  of  traitors  and  the 
affectation  of  hypocrisy,  it  will  soon  become  the 
unholy  wotk  of  an  infuriated  parly  spirit,  aided  by 
selfish  ambition,  to  create  and  produce  in  our  happy 
country  this,  and  much  more  than  this — all,  as  I ap- 
prehended, for  the  sake  of  putting  great  men  down, 
and  exalting  little  men  to  high  places,  more  than  it 
v.  ill  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  national 
rights.  Senators  and  others  who  would  scorn  to 
play  the  game  are  incautiously  furnishing  the  cards 
— “All  of  Oregon  or  none” — Our  title  is  “clear  and 
unquestionable” — “The  administration  is  with  us” 
— “Down  witii  the  treacherous  democrat  or  ‘British’ 
whig  who  opens  his  mouth  for  compromise!"  These 
cries  will  be  so  many  obstacles  to  peace — honorable 
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peace.  As  we  would  keep  the  power  over  this  sub- 
ject in  the  hands  to  which  the  constitution  has  en- 
trusted it — as  wc  would  protect  the  trust  committed  to 
the  senate,  and  do  our  whole  duty  to  the  cause  of  li- 
berty regulated  by  laio,  to  God,  and  to  our  consciences 
I think  the  senate  should  aid  to  bring  this  controver- 
sy to  a conclusion,  in  some  way  or  other,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Another  year,  and  it  may  bo  too  late  to 
settle  it  in  peace.  Another  three  years'  delay,  and  it 
will  not  be  settled  without  a dreadful  conflict  of  po- 
litical agitations  at  home,  and  perhaps  a desperate 
war  between  two  Christian  nations.  God  deliver  us 
from  both! 

if  the  trusts  of  this  body  under  the  constitution 
must  be  carried  for  discussion  beforehand  to  the 
court-houses  and  party  caucuses  of  the  land — if  we 
must  encounter  the  agitations  and  perils  and  bitter- 
ness of  a popular  ordeal,  in  our  foreign  affairs — will 
not  the  senate  agree  that  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  take 
care  that  the  pleadings  shall  be  made  up  so  as  to 
present  the  true  issue?  Notice  or  no  notice  is  an  old 
question — predetermined  and  prejudged;  and  the 
peace  of  the  country  can  hardly  be  preserved  if  we 
suffer  that  to  be  the  issue  which  goes  before  the 
country.  Let  us  give  the  notice,  then,  to  the  presi- 
dent’s hands,  before  the  negotiation  is  closed,  and,  if 
there  is  a compromise,  the  question  will  go  to  the 
people  upon  that.  The  result  is,  to  my  mind,  neither 
doubtful  or  fearful!  ]f  no  compromise  that  we  can 
accept  with  honor  shall  be  offered  now,  it  never  will 
be  offered;  and  then  we  shall  soon  have  the  whole 
subject  before  us,  and  can  lake  such  steps  as  will 
protect  our  rights  and  carry  this  question  into  our 
popular  elections  upon  fair  and  true  issues.  But  there 
has  been  a doubt  excited  lest  the  president  might 
abuse  the  notice  after  we  had  authorized  it,  and  you 
hesitate.  Is  there  not  more  danger  from  our  delay, 
than  in  any  trust  we  may  repose  in  the  executive  by 
giving  him  the  use  of  this  notice,  even  if  he  should 
abuse  it?  Friends  of  the  administration — democrats — 
surely  ice  can  confide  it  to  him.  else  we  ought  not  to 
be  his  friends.  Confidence  is  not  to  be  expected 
with  so  much  alacrity  from  those  who  have  been  his 
political  opponents,  especially  when  some  of  our- 
selves have  misconstrued  the  president.  But.  wliigs 
of  the  the  senate,  do  you  still  doubt  his  position?  Do 
you  fear  he  may  abuse  this  notice  after  it  is  given  to 
him,  (as  it  has  beeu  said  he  would,)  by  abruply  clos 
ing  negotiation,  and  even  refusing  his  own  offer  for 
a compromise  at  49°,  should  it  be  returned  to  him? 
To  such  as  are  resolved  to  stand  by  him  at  that  line 
of  compromise,  and  to  no  others,  do  1 appeal.  I have 
said  already  tnat  if  you  do  not  mean  to  stop  conces- 
sion at  that  line,  you  do  right  in  refusing  the  notice. 
He  cannot  speak  upon  that  point;  official  propriety 
forbids  it,  as  1 have  already  said  and  proved.  But 
here  is  a guaranty.  Let  him  but  venture  to  occupy 
that  position  contrary  to  your  hopes  and  expectations. 
Let  him  only  attempt  to  betray  the  confidence  you 
pul  in  his  conduct.  (Oh!  he  will  not  do  it.  1 feel 
like  I was  delending  a friend’s  honor,  when  I say 
again,  and  again,  and  again,  that  this  construction 
cannot  be  true.)  But  what  if  he  should  attempt  it? 
The  country  will  yet  be  safe.  He  might  embarrass 
the  senate,  but  he  would  destroy  himself.  The  mo- 
ment he  does  it,  the  whole  subject  will,  by  the  con 
stitutjon,  pass  out  of  his  hands,  and  fall  exclusively 
into  ours.  The  legislative,  and  not  the  executive  de- 
partment, will  thenceforth  have  it  in  charge;  with  no 
change  but  the  abrogation  of  a convention  that  it 
were  rashness  in  us  to  continue  longer  in  force. — 
We  have  a majority  here  for  peace,  and  for  every 
honorable  means  of  preserving  it — no  more,  but  all 
that — men  who,  I am  sure,  would  defy  faction,  and 
laugh  at  demagogism  in  the  crisis  ot  their  country’s 
fate — democrats  and  whigs,  all  patriots  and  together 
upon  an  ''American"  question.  And  the  hill  for  ex- 
tending our  jurisdiction  over  Oregon  need  not  be,  as 
it  ought  not  to  be,  adopted,  until  we  see  what  more 
the  president  will  do,  and  what  Great  Britain  means 
to  do.  And  this  senate  ought  not  to  adjourn  until 
we  know  whether  we  are  to  tiave  peace  or  a sword.— 
Jl  shall  not  by  my  vote.  It  would  not  be  becoming  in 
me  to  undertake  to  advise  how  we  ought  to  act  in 
such  a case  upon  subsequent  measures.  Though  1 
do  not  admire  the  common  use  of  Scripture  quota- 
tions in  political  speeches,  the  subject  and  the  occ.a 
sion  appear  to  be  solemn  and  impressive  enough  to 
excuse  me  for  saying  upon  that  point,  “Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

I come  now  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
some  of  the  several  forms  in  which  it  has  been  pro- 
posed that  this  notice  shall  be  authorized.  The  re- 
solution reported  from  the  committee  on  foreign  af- 
fairs was  not  at  all  objectionable  to  my  mind  in  the 
outset.  For  nothing  on  its  face  do  K now  think  that 
resolution  objectionable.  But  other  senators  were 
not  satisfied  w illi  it,  and  preferred  to  pursue  a differ- 
ent furm  of  words;  and  I have  held  myself  ready  at 
all  times  to  adopt  any  form  that  might  be  more  ac- 


ceptable to  others,  so  long  as  the  substance  was  not 
sacrificed.  If  I. could  desire  to  put  senators  of  any 
party  in  a false  position  upon  a question  of  this  kind, 
1 should  despise  myself.  The  resolution  and  pream- 
ble offered  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crit- 
tenden,) when  it  was  proposed,  seemed  to  me  to  ar- 
rive at  the  object,  substantially,  by  another  form  of 
words,  perhaps  better,  perhaps  not;  any  way,  I was, 
at  the  beginning,  and  ] am  now,  contented  to  take 
that.  I like  it— I approve  it.  But  I should  like  to 
sec  it  altered,  by  striking  out  the  proviso  which  de- 
lays the  notice  until  after  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress. My  reasons  have  been  already  stated.  Should 
they  make  no  impression  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
senate,  1 do  not  expect  to  make  that  proviso  a reason 
for  voting  against  that  amendment.  The  preamble, 
although  not  originally  necessary,  was,  perhaps,  ex- 
pedient, on  account  of  the  course  of  the  debates 
which  sprung  up  in  the  senate,  and  connected  them- 
selves with  Oregon-,  and  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
position of  the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Critten- 
den) was  at  once  a wise  and  patriotic  movement,  to 
check  the  progress  of  unnecessary  alarm  in  the 
country.  With  the  lights  at  that  time  before  us,  1 
think  it  was  90.  Though  I knew  nothing  of  it  until 
it  was  proposed  by  him,  in  my  heart  I thank  him  for 
it.  That  senator  is  a better  judge  than  I am,  whe- 
ther all  the  valuable  and  patriotic  purposes  designed 
by  him  have  not  been  fully  accomplished.  The  dif- 
ference between  authorizing  Ihe  president  to  give  the 
notice  at  his  discretion,  and  a law  annulling  the  treaty 
and  directing  him  to  give  the  notice,  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  very  material;  and  if  it  were,  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  house  resolution  leaves  it  to  his  discre- 
tion's well  as  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from 
Kentucky,  lam  willing  to  vote  for  either  of  the 
three,  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  others. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Colquitt)  1 cannot  vote  for — 
the  last  resolution.  I sat  down  to  examine  it,  with 
a sincere  desire  to  approve,  if  I could;  but  I cannot, 
and  I regret  it  on  many  accounts.  The  words  are 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  resolved,  That  it  is  earn- 
estly desired  that  the  long-standing  controversy  re- 
specting limits  in  the  Oregon  territory,  be  speedily 
settled,  by  negotiation  and  compromise,  in  order  to 
tranquilize  the  public  mind,  and  to  preserve  the 
friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries.” 

I object  to  this,  because,  although  circumstances 
may  make  it  proper  or  excusable  in  a senator  or  se- 
nators to  express  his  or  their  individual  opinions  up- 
on a negotiation  in  a debate,  yet  this  senate,  as  a se- 
nate, ought  not  to  do  it,  and  we  ought  not  to  take 
charge  of  a negotiation  pending  at  the  executive  de- 
partment. The  constitution  has  left  all  that  to  the 
president,  unless  he  asks  the  senate  for  advice;  and 
that  advice  should  then  proceed  from  the  senate  alone, 
acting  in  executive  session,  not  from  congress.  This 
senate  may  be  more  competent  to  conduct  a nego- 
tiation than  President  Polk,  but  the  constitution  has 
determined  that  matter  otherwise:  and,  “by  the  con- 
stitution,” President  Polk  is  the  wiser  and  safer  ne- 
gotiator. We  must  not  gainsay  that  by  our  resolu- 
tions as  a senate.  If  it  be  our  right,  1 should  ques- 
tion ihe  expediency  of  giving  any  advice  unasked. — 
If  we  were  ever  so  competent  by  the  constitution  to 
give  the  advice  unasked,  and  it  were  not  inexpedi- 
ent to  do  it  for  other  reasons,  yet  it  is  entirely  unne- 
cessary in  this  case.  The  negotiation  is  pending  upon 
the  basis  of  “ compromise ,”  and  we  have  Ihe  presi- 
dent’s declaration  to  the  British  minister  that  he  has 
“determined  to  pursue  it  to  a conclusion”  upon  that 
basis.  Indeed,  senators  know  that  after  the  basis 
was  once  arranged  by  mutual  consent,  it  was  not  in 
the  power  of  one  ot  them  to  change  that  basis  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  other,  or  else  terminating  the 
negotiation. 

I object  to  it  further,  because  if  the  senate  has  a 
right  to  advise,  and  it  would  be  prudent  and  wise  to 
give  the  advice,  still  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  con- 
gress has  such  a power  under  the  constitution;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  duties  of  the  senate  to 
protect  the  peculiar  trusts  which,  under  the  consti- 
tution, appertain  to  it,  and  not  to  admit,  much  less 
to  invite,  the  house  of  representatives  into  partner- 
ship for  advising  the  president  upon  our  foreign  affairs. 
By  adding  this  amendment  to  a joint  resolution  we 
violate  that  duty  ourselves,  and  consent  to  and  in 
vite  an  encroachment  upon  the  senate;  and  that  forms 
% my  mind  a conclusive  objection.  Were  there  no 
other,  it  ought  to  prevail. 

I object  to  it  further,  because,  if  it  is  intended  as 
a declaration  of  our  “earnest  desire”  made  to  a fo- 
reign government,  and  addressed  to  it,  then  it  is  ve- 
ry unusual,  if  it  be  not  a reflection  upon  our  chief 
magistrate,  who  is  the  “only  mouth”  of  this  govern- 
ment to  speak  to  other  nations;  and  that,  after  he  ha' 
j already  told  Great  Britian  that  he  “ desires ” a com- 
I promise.  Once  is  enough.  I would  give  no  room 


for  an  inference  that  we  distrust  him  or  his  peace- 
ful purposes.  It  is  proper  that  we  should  give  him 
the  moral  weight  of  our  legislative  opinion  by  act 
or  resolution  for  notice,  and  leave  him  to  use  it  the 
best  way  he.  can,  but  still  responsible  for  any  abuse 
of  it.  There  1 hope  we  shall  stop.  Give  all  the  aid  he 
asks,  but  no  impediments.  Thenceforth  I would 
make  no  more  calis  for  correspondence,  but  leave 
the  ministers  In  carry  through  the  negotiation.  Our 
calls  may  be  embarrassing  to  both  of  them.  They 
are  not  calculated  to  aid  our  own. 

There  is  another  objection  to  this  resolution  that 
is  conclusive  to  my  own  mind,  and  I ask  particular 
attention  to  it.  If  I interpret  aright,  it  advises  a 
compromise  between  49°  and  the  Columbia  river. — 
Now  to  that  I cannot  agree.  In  the  sixth  protocol  are 
these  words:  The  British  minister  said  “that  he  did 
not  feel  authorized  to  enter  into  a discussion  respect- 
ing the  territory  north  of  the  forty -ninth  parallel  of 
latitude,  which  was  understood  by  the  British  go- 
vernment to  form  the  basis  of  negotiation  on  The 
side  of  the  United  States,  as  the  line  of  the  Colum- 
bia formed  that  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.” 

To  this,  1 apprehend,  our  government  assented  by 
signing  the  protocol,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  has  ever 
since  treated  the  matter  accordingly.  Then  the 
“pending  controversy”  respecting  limits  is  under- 
stood to  be  a controversy  whether  those  limits  shall 
be  settled  at  49Q  or  at  the  Columbia  river;  and  our 
advice  to  settle  it  by  compromise  would  be  advice 
to  compromise,  viz:  to  give  and  take  for  a line  be- 
tween these  two.  1 do  not  say  it  was  so  intended:  I 
am  sure  it  was  not.  But  see  how  much  difficulty 
there  is  in  agreeing  upon  our  construction  of  the 
message  Shall  we  not  multiply  embarassrnent  by 
every  slep  of  our  interference  with  negotiation? 

Suppose  that  mine  was  not  the  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  this  resolution.  It  must  be  admitted  not  to 
be  free  of  doubt.  Thai  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it, 
for  it  may  mislead  Great  Britain.  Her  minister  may 
understand  it  as  1 do,  and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  no  offer  that  we  can  accept  will  be  made. 

Upon  the  whole,  I submit  to  the  seriate  that  the 
house  resolutions,  under  all  the  circumstances  now 
surrounding  Ibis  subject,  had  better  be  adopted  by 
the  senate.  Their  second  resolution  is  but  a proviso 
excluding  any  inference  that  that  house  designed  by 
the  first  one  to  obtrude  into  a subject  belonging  to 
the  president  and  the  senate.  It  was  perhaps  right 
for  them  to  say  so.  It  was  but  saying  to  us  and  lo 
the  president,  “As  a negotiation  is  pending,  and  this 
house  clams  no  right  lo  interrupt  it,  we  have  taken  care 
to  declare  that  negotiation  is  a matter  with  which 
the  people’s  representatives  in  the  house  do  not  here- 
by interpose.”  And,  at  the  same  time,  the  vole  on 
their  part  implied  the  absence  of  any  hostility  to 
negotiate.  Upon  this  subject,  and  at  this  stage  of 
it,  negotiation  means  compromise.  From  that  there  is 
no  escape. 

The  great  reason  why  I should  entreat  the  senate 
to  take  the  house  resolutions,  so  free  of  objection  as 
they  are,  is  this: 

The  difference,  if  any,  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
other  propositions  over  those  from  the  house,  is  not 
lo  be  compared  to  the  inconvenience  (using  no  strong- 
er expression)  which  the  sending  of  this  discussion 
back  to  the  other  house  will  produce  in  the  country, 
and  the  certain  delay  and  probable  embarrassments 
it  will  lead  to  in  pursuing  the  negotiation.  The 
whole  subject  is  with  the  senate:  with  the  senate  I 
leave  it. 

Mr.  President,!  have  now  concluded  what  I had 
to  say.  1 must  be  more  or  less  than  a man  if  I felt 
so  indifferent  to  the  kind  and  flattering  attention  of  the 
senate  for  two  days,  as  not  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  it.  I have  spoken  plainly  of  principles  and  things 
— I hope  not  too  much  so.  It  is  difficult  I know  to 
do  that  without  an  appearance  of  disrespect  to  those 
you  answer.  But  an  attack  upon  errors  of  opinion 
is  no  assault  upon  the  persons  holding  them.  In  my 
heart  there  is  nothing  of  unkindness.  If  I had  not 
been  placed,  most  reluctantly,  in  an  attitude  where 
I must  speak  or  be  misunderstood;  if  1 had  not  been 
goaded  by  repealed  declarations,  which  I could  not 
assent  to,  and  which,  if  correct,  I knew  would  force 
me  to  oppose  the  administration  and  to  abandon  a 
friend;  and  which,  if  not  correct,  it  was  my  duty  and 
my  right  as  a senator  to  refute  in  free  debate,  I 
should  not  have  opened  my  mouth.  II  this  perform- 
ance of  an  unavoidable  duty  should  leave  me  expos- 
ed to  misrepresenta-Uon,  1 must  bear  it.  My  hands 
are  clean,  my  heart  is  easy,  my  conscience  is  un- 
burdened; and , if  I have  done  any  thing  for  good  I 
can  rejoice,  if  not,  I have  tried  lo  do  it.  And,  hav- 
ing confidence  in  God  stronger  than  any  “confidence 
in  princes,”  1 pray  that  he  who  rules  Hie  destiny  of 
nations  may  guide  our  counsels  so  as  to  save  the 
peace  of  my  beloved  country,  and  protect  it  forever 
lay  His  mighty  arm  in  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and 
religion. 
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Hayti  and  St.  Domingo. — Cape  Haylian  dates  to  the 
7th  March,  state  that  the  Spanish  fleet  had  left  the  is- 
land, having  adjusted  their  differences  with  the  Hayti- 
ans,  and  secured  the  independence  of  Dominica.  News 
was  received  at  Cape  Haytian  on  the  6th,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Sr.  Marks  and  Port  Republican  had  declared 
against  Pierrot  and  in  fovor  of  Gen’l  Richere,  who  had 
taken  the  field  against  the  president. 

Jamaica. — The  Coolie  emigrants. — The  Kingston  Jour- 
nal of  the  5th  ultimo,  has  a long  article  on  the  results  of 
Coolie  immigration,  in  which  the  writer  stales  that  the 
Coolie  laborers  have  grown  discontented  with  their  con- 
dition, and  some  of  them  have  become  outcasts  and 
wanderers  over  the  face  of  the  country,  loathsome  to  the 
sight,  and  offensive  to  the  morals  of  the  community. — 
Those  tvbo  advocated  the  system,  says  the  editor,  may 
well  blush  for  their  work.  Indian  immigration  has  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  exent  the  wretchedness  to  which 
humatity  can  be  reduced. 

Canada. — Opening  of  the  Canadian  parliament. — The 
Canada  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th.  Lord  Cath- 
cart — the  governor  general— delivered  a speech  from 
which  we  take  the  following  extracts: 

“I  should,  under  any  circumstances,  have  directed 
your  early  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  militia  law. 
But  the  unsettled  state  of  the  negotiations  which  have 
been  for  some  time  past  carried  on  between  the  imperial 
government  and  that  of  the  U.  States  of  America,  ren- 
ders it  imperative  upon  me  to  press  more  immediately 
on  your  consideration  the  necessity  of  a re-organization 
of  this  arm  of  the  public  defence. 

I feel  the  most  unbounded  confidence  that  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  every  class  of  her  majesty’s  subjects 
in  Canada  will  be  conspicuous,  as  they  have  been  here- 
tofore, should  occasion  call  for  their  services  to  aid  in 
the  pro’eetion  of  their  country;  but  a well  digested  and 
uniform  system  is  irtdispensible  to  give  a fitting  direction 
to  the  most,  zealous  effects.  At  the  same  time  I feel 
warranted  in  assuring  you  that,  while  our  gracious  sove- 
reign will  ever  rely  on  the’  free  and  loyal  attachments  of 
her  Canadian  people  fur  the  defence  of  this  province, 
and  the  maintenance  of  British  connection,  Iter  majesty 
will  be  prepared,  as  Iter  predecessors  have  always  been, 
to  provide  with  promptitude  and  energy,  corresponding 
with  the  power  and  resources  of  the  empire,  for  the  se- 
curity of  her  North  American  domain.” 

The  address  in  the  assembly,  in  reply,  was  moved  by 
Col.  Prince,  arid  was  carried,  after  a vigorous  though 
not  protracted  debate,  by  a vote  of  43  to  27. 

After  alluding  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  attention  to 
the  re-organization  of  the  militia,  in  view  of  existing  dif- 
ferences with  the  U.  States,  the  address  proceeds: 

“That  this  house  accepts  with  gratitude  his  excellen- 
cy’s assurance,  that  while  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
will  ever  rely  on  the  free  and  loyal  attachment  of  the 
Canadian  people  for  the  defence  of  this  province,  and 
the  continuance  of  British  connection,  her  majesty  will 
be  prepared,  as  her  predecessors  have  always  been,  to 
provide  with  promptitude  and  energy  corresponding  with 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  empire,  for  the  security 
of  her  North  American  dominions.” 

The  corn  laws.  The  house  of  commons,  on  the  3d 
ult.,  decided  by  a vote  of  265  to  78,  against  the  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  duties  on  bread  stuffs. 

This  vote  is  decisive,  should  the  peers  agree  to 
Mr.  Peel’s  project,  in  fixing  the  duties  under  his  nevv 
tariff,  until  the  1st  February,  1849,  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing sliding  scale:  When  flour  is 
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And  when  the  price  exceeds  $7  2S  the  invariable  duty 
shall  b e fifty-six  cents  a barrel. 

Money  Market.  The  New  York  banks  refuse 
every  thing  but  the  most  formal  transactions.  The  ba- 
lance in  favor  of  Philadelphia  banks  on  the  1st  inst., 
was  $820,000.  Exchange  upon  London  9$  a lOf;  on 
France  5 25  a 5 23J.  Mexican  dollars  all  bought  up  at 
1 per  ct.  premium,  and  five  franks  at  94c.  Half  a cent 
advance  on  exchange  would  start  the  light  sovereigns,  of 
which  most  of  the  specie  in  vault  consists.  No  specie 
was  sent  by  the  steamer  of  the  1st  inst.;  from  Boston, 
but  half  a million,  or  more,  went  in  the  last  packet  from 
New  York. 

Bicknell's  Reporter,  of  the  1st  inst. , says — “The  Phi- 
ladelphia money  market  is  not  quite  so  easy.  No  diffi- 
culty is  experienced,  however,  in  negotiating  first  rate 
shurt  paper  at  six  per  cent.  Long  paper,  and  that  which 
does  not  rank  as  A No.  1,  may  be  said  to  range,  accord- 
ing to  character,  at  from  8 to  12  per  cent.” 

At  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  ult.  sterling  bills  ranged 
from  6^  to7|  premium;  franks  5.32^  a 5.35;  checks  on 
North  l per  ct.  discount;  sixty  day  bills  do.  2 a 2£  per  ct. 
discount. 

Treasury  notes.  Amount  outstanding  on  the  1st 
inst.,  as  officially  reported,  $528,464  38. 

Public  deposites.  The  amount  officially  reported, 
snbject  to  draft  on  the  30ih  ult.  was  $10,995,787  12,  of 
which  $4,664,181  were  in  the  New  York  city  banks; 
$554,396  in  Philadelphia  banks;  176,324  in  the  Chesa- 
peake bank,  Baltimore;  $70,841  were  in  4 of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  banks;  and  $458,806  in  the  hands  of 
Corcoran  & Riggs,  of  said  District 


Cotton.  The  crop  is  now  estimated  at  New  Orleans 
at  2,100,000  bales.  An  active  business  now  doing;  16,- 
300  bales  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  22d  inst.  On  the 
23d  3000  bales  changed  hands  at  full  prices,  notwith- 
standing unfavorable  weather.  Numerous  foreign  arri- 
vals reduced  freights  to  Havre,  to  l±c.;  to  Boston  |c. 

The  last  intelligence  from  Liverpool,  (5th  ult.)  left  an 
improved  demand  and  prices  a shade  advanced. 

Flour  at  New  York  5.44;  at  Baltimore  4.81,  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  23d  ult.,  4.25. 

Baltimobe  Trade.  Arrivals  during  the  month  of 
March,  1S4C. 

Ships.  Barques.  Brigs  Schooners. 
From  foreign  ports  6 1 17  7 

From  coastwise  do.  4 8 15  95 

10  9 32  102 

Whole  number  153,  of  which  147  were  American,  4 
British  and  2 Bremen. 

Antiquities  of  Egypt.  The  Turkish  government, 
finding  the  researches  which  have  been  carried  on  with 
such  increasing  avidity  by  the  scientific  agents  of  fo- 
reign societies  and  governments,  may  be  turned  to  some 
account,  have  decided  to  lay  hold  of  those  trearures 
and  prohibit  the  further  researches  of  loreigners.  The 
Pacha  has  given  orders  for  the  erecting  of  a museum  of 
antiquities  of  his  own  He  has  caused  the  temple  at 
Errtech  to  be  cleaned  out  for  a commencement.  An 
English  traveller,  Mr-  Layard,  who  has  been  making 
researches,  is  said  to  have  suggested  this  scheme  to  the 
Pacha.  The  Nile  in  changing  its  bed,  and  all  the  con- 
querors since  Carnbyses,  have  made  dreadful  ravages  in 
that  country.  Several  monuments  have  been  destroyed 
under  the  present  administration,  either  to  form  the  rna 
terial  for  useful  buildings,  or  to  burn  into  lime.  They 
work  the  temples  as  if  they  were  quarries — and  alter  all 
come  to  the  learned  hiereglyphists,  who,  after  having 
copied,  proceed  to  cut  and  break,  partly  to  take  away 
the  relics  and  partly  to  destroy  the  ladder  behind  them. 
A German  scholar  has  been  recently  committing  mos. 
savage  mutilations  in  the  tombs  of  Biban  and  Molesk. 

Biela’s  double  comet,  which  Lieut.  Maury,  at  the 
Observatory  at  Washington,  announced  his  discovery 
of  on  the  1 3 1 It  January  last,  was  discovered  by  M.  M. 
Em  ke  and  d’Arrest,  of  Berlin,  and  M.  Talz,  of  Mar- 
seilles, on  the  27th  January.  Professor  Ainy  states  in  a 
letter  dated  27th  January,  that  the  novel  phenomenon 
had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Cha His,  Cambridge,  and  Mr. 
Hind,  of  Hyde  Park.  M.  Talz  mentions  that  on  the 
18th  and  20th  January,  the  appearance  of  the  comet 
“presented  nothing  particular.’’  From  that  until  the 
27th,  unfavorable  weather  prevented  observations.  M. 
Laugier,  in  the  “Cornpts  Rendus”  of  the  1 6th  February, 
mentions  observing,  on  the  12th,  the  remarkable  fact, 
witnessed  at  Washington  at  the  same  time,  of  the  in- 
creased and  greater  brilliancy  of  the  one  which  hitherto 
had  been  the  fainter  of  the  two.  This  one  has  rapidly 
decreased  in  brilliancy,  so  that  it  is  barely  visible.  The 
other  is  still  bright  enough  for  observations. 

Henry  Clay,  who  has  been  for  some  months  oil  a 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  left  there  on  the  21st  ultimo  for 
Natches,  He  designs  to  spend  some  time  on  business  at 
St.  Louis,  before  returning  home. 

Catholics  in  Texas — Bishop  Odin  has  embarked  27 
Catholic  priests  at  Havre,  for  his  diocese  in  Texas.  At. 
the  Seminaire  de  St.  Sulpice,  which  has  over  200  stu- 
dents, a large  class  are  taught  the  English  language, 
with  a view  to  lit  them  for  labors  in  the  United  States. 

Catholics  at  Cincinnati— New  churches  and  schools. — 
The  German  Roman  Catholics,  of  this  city,  have  pur- 
chased two  sites  for  churches — one  is  at  the  corner  of 
Laurel  and  Linn  streets,  96  by  200  feet— the  other  on 
Congress.  The  first  cost  six,  the  second  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  Schools  are  to  be  erected  in  these  districts. 
The  churches  now  built  cannot  contain  the  members  in 
therm - [ Cincinnati  Gax. 

Coal  tax-*  A bill  is  before  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives 
by  a vote  of  36  to  31,  taxing  Anthracite  coal  mined  in 
said  state,  10  cents  per  ton.  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed, to  include  Bituminous  coal,  but  this  was  negativ- 
ed, as  was  also  an  amendment  proposing  to  tax  lumber. 

A Cargo.  The  steamer  Maria  arrived  at  St.  Louis 
on  the  19th  inst.,  with  8,876  packages  of  groceries  and 
merchandise  to  203  consignees — amounting  to  950  tons. 
This  is  the  largest  cargo  ever  brought  to  St.  Louis.  On 
her  trip  down  to  N.  Orleans,  the  Maria  carried  1,381 
ton3of  freight. 

English  winter. — Liverpool,  Feb.  7.  “We  have  had 
the  mildest  winter  tip  to  this  date  that  England  has 
known  for  many  years.  Not  a single  snow  storm  has 
visited  this  town  during  the  season.  There  has  been 
a slight  fall  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  it  quick- 
ly passed  away.  As  ior  ice  I have  not  seen  any  that 
would  bear  a child  two  years  old.  Forward  flowers  are 
abundant  in  the  gardens,  and  grass  is  quite  plentiful  ?t 
the  fields.  Thousands  of  cattle  are  tin  ned  out  to  pas- 
ture. The  farmers  have  been  ploughing,  and  trimming 
heir  hawthorn  hedges,  all  the  winter  through.  The 
thrush,  with  his  delightful  notes,  is  filling  the  woods  and 
groves  with  his  song,  and  his  mate  has  already  com- 
menced incubation;  indeed,  I have  heard  of  a nest  of 
young  birds  having  been  found.’’ 

Lake  Erie.  The  steamer  Franklin,  arrived  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  on  the  24th  ult.,  from  Eric,  Pa.,  without 
much  obstruction  from  ice- 


Mahogany  trade.  Balize,  Honduras  dates  of  the  7th 
ult.,  estimate  the  cutting  of  the  present  season  to  be 
about  the  same  as  the  last,— say  10,000,000  superficial 
feet. 

Magnetic  telegraph.  It  is  stated  that  Professor 
Morse  has  discovered  that  the  batteries  heretofore  re- 
quired, may  be  entirely  dispensed  with!  He  has  now 
only  to  find  out  how  to  get  his  lightning  on  without  the 
the  wire  and  poles,  to  make  the  thing  complete- 

A new  diamond  mine,  has  been  discovered  in  Brazil. 
A French  paper  published  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  gives  the 
following  account  of  it:  “This  mine,  which  itas  already 
produced  400,000  carats  of  diamonds,  was  discovered  in 
October  1844,  by  a negro  shepherd.  The  man,  struck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  ground  to  that  of  the  mine 
of  Tijuco,  where  he  had  worked,  began  to  dig,  and  found 
some  diamonds,  which  he  carried  to  Bahia  for  sale.  He 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion  of 
having  stolen  them,  but  he  made  h is  escape.  He  was 
pursued  by  some  Indians  who  were  sent  alter  him,  and 
found  digging  again  for  diamonds,  and  thus  the  exist- 
ence of  the  mine  became  known  to  the  government. — 
It  is  said  that  the  produce  already  realized  amounts  to 
eighteen  millions  of  francs.” 

Railroad  items. — Wide  and  narrow  gauges.  Thedis- 
pute  in  regard  to  the  comparative  advantages  ol  the 
wide  and  the  narrow  track,  was  referred  by  the  British 
parliament  to  commissioners,  who  have  reported  after 
elaborate  investigation,  in  favor  of  the  narrow  gauge,  four 
fi-et  eight  and  a half  inches.  We  are  curious  to  see 
jheir  report,  for  what  we  had  read  of  the  statements  and 
"arguments  so  warmly  conducted  in  the  English  papers, 
led  us  to  a different  conclusion,  and  we  suspect  now  that 
it  is  in  compliance  with  a determination  to  preserve  uni- 
formity of  gauge,  rather  than  an  actual  compansion  of 
the  two  gauges,  that  has  occasioned  the  decission. 

German  railroad.  The  railroad  from  Vienna  to 
Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  to  Olmiilz  in  Moravia,  was 
opened  w ith  much  solemnity  on  the  19th  August.  The 
archdukes  made  the  first  passage  in  a car  Which  cost 
36,000  francs. 

“The  female  icings.”— We  have  not  been  without  ap- 
prehensions for  some  time,  that  the  sceptre  would  pass 
from  the  grasp  of  the  vaunted  “lords  of  creation,”  if 
they  continued  to  go  on  to  idolize  their  “help  mates’’  at 
the  gait  they  have  been  winning  their  way  fur  some 
time  past  And  sure  enough,  a new  female  sect  has 
just  appeared  in  a part  ot  Ohio,  called  “The  Female 
Kings,”  who  assert  that  the  order  of  nature  has  been  re- 
versed— that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  ‘the  last 
shall  be  first,’  consequently  that  woman  is  the  lord  of 
creation  and  man  her  servant.  They  sit  in  judgment 
upon  the  saints;  are  endowed  vvi'h  eternal  life;  are  proof 
to  injury  and  are  under  the  special  care  of  the  Lord — 
led,  clothed,  and  preserved  by  his  power.  Tney  have 
succeeded  in  making  a great  many  converts,  and  the  in- 
fatuated creatures  have  left  their  families  and  are  wan- 
dering about  without  scrip,  and  without  purse,  taking  no 
thought  of  the  morrow,  led  as  they  think,  by  the  Spirit 
‘to  follow  the  Lamb  whitnersoever  he  goeth.’ 

Twins.  The  undersigned,  having  recently  lost  his 
wife,  and  leaving  a pair  of  daughters,  which  he  would 
give  to  some  good  family  that  would  like  to  adopt  them 
as  their  own.  The  infants  can  be  seen  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  H.  E.  Perry,  Woodward  avenue,  Detroit. 

Isaac  Dieffendf.rfer. 

[ Detroit  Advertiser. 

A Royal  Banquet.  The  king’s  ball,  at  which  I be- 
lieve ali  the  Americans  in  Pari.-,  were  guests,  was — as 
royally  may  claim  to  be,  an  exception  to  all  general  rules 
of  economy.  In  the  splendid  halls  of  the  Tuilleries  in 
a light  beyond  that  of  day,  surrounded  by  its  gorgeous 
furniture,  statuary  and  pictures — with  the  music  of  more 
than  one  hundred  performers,  divided  into  several  bands, 
the  royal  family  received  upwards  of  four  thousand  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  including  the  entire  corps  diploma- 
tique and  great  officers  of  state;  and  entertained  them 
at  two  hundred  supper  tables  on  a service  of  gold,  silver, 
and  chrystal,  loaded  with  all  the  luxuries  of  every  climate 
in  the  world.  [Corres.  Boston  Advrr. 

A Turkish  wedding.  The  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  Mehetnet  Ali  was  celebrated  at  Cairo  in  December. 
The  festivities  lasted  six  days.  On  the  first  day  there 
was  a grand  banquet  of  eight  hundred  covers,  at  which 
the  Viceroy,  the  Pacha,  and  other  dignitaries  were  pre- 
sent. The  ladies  were  admitted  to  a magnificent  sup- 
per given  by  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Pacha,  when  no 
less  than  3,500  women  were  present,  and  it  is  said  that 
over  300  cooks  were  employed  to  prepare  it.  The  whole 
town  was  illuminated,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  feasts 
cost  about  £200,000  sterling.  There  were  sixteen  Eng. 
lish  ladies  present. 

[How  much  of  misery  and  toil,  was  there  taxed  upon 
human  beings,  in  order  to  furnish  these  feasts?  Let  us 
learn  to  beware  of  royalty.] 

The  amount  paid  by  the  various  companies  in  Lowell 
every  month  lor  wages,  is  about  $177,600. 

White  Gkavel,  taken  from  Long  Island  beach,  to 
the  extent  of  over  7000  tons,  has  been  shipped  to  London 
since  the  loth  Sept,  last,  intended  for  the  parks  and  gar- 
dens of  that  city-  The  Long  Islanders  had  better  look 
to  it  in  time,  or  instead  ot  becoming  one  of  the  States  of 
the  union,  as  was  recently  proposed,  their  terra  firma 
may  be  shipped  off,  till,  like  the  Island  of  Ichaboe,  Long 
Island  will  be  whiffed  off  to  Europe  like  a flash. 
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THE  OREGON  NOTICE  RESOLUTIONS.  j 


Tlie  ^president  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
1845,  recommended  to  congress  to  take  immediate  mea- 
sures for  notifying  the  British  government  that  the  joint 
occupancy  of  Oregon  must  cease  at  the  expiration  ol 
til  at  twelve  months  notice.  The  subject  was  referred 
by  each  house  to  appropriate  committees,  of  course,  and 
those  committees,  alter  due  deliberation,  each  reported 
projects  to  that  effect.  Some  scores  of  substitute  pro- 
jects were,  in  progress  of  the  debates,  offered  by  indivi- 
dual members.  The  reports  of  the  committees  were 
printed  and  made  the  special  orders  of  the  day.  The 
subject  was  incidentally  debated  meantime  during  the 
pending  of  almost  eve  ry  question  introduced.  No  mat- 
ter what  was  before  the  bodies,  Oregon  was  always  in 
order.  On  the  6th  of  January  the  notice  resolutions 
came  un  as  [he  special  order  in  the  house — and  were 
there  debated  until  the  7 th  of  February,  when,  in  a very 
qualified  form,  they  passed  that  body,  and  were  sent  to 
the  senate.  That  body  has  been  occupied  in  discussing 
them  ever  si  ce. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  the  senate  was  not  disposed  to 
take  the  vote  upon  the  Oregon  notice  until  they  ascer 
tabled  distinctly  what  were  the  views  of  the  piesident  as 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  difficulty — whether,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  was,  as  those  who  professed  to  be 
most  conversant  with  his  views,  asserted  he  was,  deter- 
mined to  have  “all  of  Oregon — or  none’’ — or  whether,  if 
the  British  minister  thought  proper  now  to  accept  the 
line  which  our  government  l-ad  so  repeatedly  offered 
them,  he  would  accede,  to  divide  the  territory  by  the 
49th  parallel. 

A resolution  asking  the  president  for  any  additional 
correspondence  which  in  his  judgment  might  with  pro- 
priety be  communicated  to  the  senate,  was  proposed 
last  week  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton.  The  call  was  stren- 
uously objected  to  by  Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations.  Mr  Clayton  consented  to 
let  the  subject  lay  for  a few  days,  but  insisted  that  be- 
fore the  vote  upon  the  notice  resolutions  was  taken,  the 
senate  ought  to  huve  all  such  information  before  them. 
A proposition  for  deferring  die  vote  on  the  notice  to  a 
fumre  day  was  suggested.  Inf  (rnilly,  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  the  debate  n ight  progress,  leisurely. 

On  Wednesday  tile  8th  Mr.  Clayton  pressed  his  re- 
solution in  the  senate,  calling  upon  the  president  for 
such  information  in  his  possession,  as  he  might  deem 
prudent  to  communicate  in  relation  to  tile  Oregon  nego- 
tiation. Mr-  Allen  again  strenuously  opposed  the  call, 
and  replied  to  the  remarks,  that  he,  Mr.  A.  had  made  a 
similar  call  upon  Mr.  Tyler,  whilst  president.  The  tenor 
of  his  remarks  called  up  Mr.  Calhoq.v,  in  vindication 
of  Mr.  Tyler’s  cabinet,  of  which  he  was  then  a member. 
The  subject  was  laid  over  for  the  day. 

On  Thursday  the  debate  fur  the  call  was  renewed 
with  increased  animation  between  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  Calhoun  advocated  the  call. 

It  is  desireable,  no  doubt  with  some,  to  ascertain 
how  tiie  British  ministry  would  treat  the  rejection  of  ar- 
birr.ition — the  passage  by  the  house  of  the  notice  reso- 
lutons — and  whether  propositions  to  accede  to  the  4 9° 
would  now  he  acceded  to  by  them. 

We  have  only  to  repeat  our  full  conviction,  that, 
whatever  the  views  of  tiie  president  may  be,  a large 
majority  of  the  United  States  senate  are  decidedly  in 
favor  of  settling  the  difficulty  by  the  line  of  the  49th  pa 
rallel, — if  Great  Britain  will  do  so — and  whether  or  not, 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  at  all  event  , with 
an  expression  of  their  disposition  to  preserve  harmony — 
be  the  issue  what  it  may. 

A NORTHEAST  INTERLUDE. 

During  the  present  week,  however,  an  interlude  has 
been  introduced  by  way  of  relieving  the  monotony. — 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Mr.  Webster  addressed  the 
senate  in  vindication  of  himself  and  of  die  treaty  of 
Washington,  from  various  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  both.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Mr 
Dickinson,  senator  from  New  York,  had  the  floor  in 
reply.  On  Thursday  the  theme  was  introduced  in  the 
house  by  C J.  Ingersoll,  who  had  been  handled  with- 
out gloves  by  Mr.  Webster.  An  exciting  scene  now  fol- 
lowed. Oregon  and  Great  Britain  were  forgotten  for  the 
day  and  the  war  wa-  removed  to  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary. McLeod,  and  the  Caroline  affair.  Mr.  Ingersoll, 
is  chairman  of  the  house  committed  on  foreign  affairs. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  defend  himself  from  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s blows,  he  renewed  his  attack  in  another  direction, 
by  proposing  a call  upon  the  department  of  state  for  a 
report  ot  the  disposition  of  the  secret  service  fund,  dur- 
ing the  period  that  Mr.  Webster  was  secretary  of  slate, 
accusing  him  of  being  guilty  of  malversation,  corrup- 
tion, delinquency,  and  misdemeanor,  a conviction  of 
which  would  remove  him  from  his  seat  in  the  senate 
and  disqualify  him  from  holding  office.  This  of  course 
produced  a scene  in  the  house.  Amidst  the  uproar  Mr. 
Vinton  suggested  that  the  resolutions  should  take  th 
usual  course  in  eases  of  implication  of  character,  lay 
over  for  a day,  ar,d  he  taken  up  in  order.  The  previous 
question  was  asked  for  and  refused,  aye3  58,  noes  75. — 
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Mr.  Dkojigoole  now  took  the  floor,  exonerated  the 
whig  party  from. the  charges  involved,  or  the  responsi- 
bility ftr  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Webster,  whateverit  may 
have  been.  Mr.  Dronigoole  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks denounced  the  administration  of  John  Tyler  as 
the  most  corrupt  of  any  since  the  formation  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  called  up  Mr.  Bayly,  in  defence  of 
Mr.  Tyler,  to  whom  lie  maintained,  the  democratic  par- 
ty were  indebted  for  his  veto  of  the  United  Stales  Bank, 
and  the  consequent  triumph  of  the  sub  treasury.  He 
proceeded  to  give  reasons  why  the  information  sought 
by  the  resolution  would  not  be  obtained.  Mr.  Hilliard, 

: without  pretending  to  sav  that  Mr.  Webster  was  with- 
out his  faults,  made  an  eloquent  appeal  in  his  favor  as  a 
statesman  of  high  standing.  Mr.  Wintiirop  dema  nded, 
if  these  insinuations  were  true,  why  they  had  so  long 
been  suppressed?  He  was  exceedingly  severe  upon 
Mr.  Ingersoll.  Mr.  Holmes  opposed  the  resolutions 
upon  principle , and  argued  that  a precedent  of  this  kind, 
exposing  the  use  made  of  secret  service  money,  would 
bn  attended  by  most  disastrous  consequences.  J.  Q. 
Adams  maintained  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  now  re- 
sponsible to  the  house  for  his  acts  as  secretary  of  state. 

1 'he  secret  service  fund  was  always  at  the  disposal  of 
the  president,  and  if  any  body  was  to  he  impeached  it 
was  John  Tyler,  and  not  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Yancey 
compared  Mr.  Webster  to  a mud-turtle,  and  said  he  had 
disgraced  himself  by  his  recent  speech  in  the  senate. — 
He  also  took  a pass  at  Mr.  Hilliard,  for  undertaking  to 
defend  him.  Mr.  Hilliard  replied,  and  asserted  that  in 
Europe  Mr.  Webster  was  considered  us  next  to  Wash- 
ington. This  remark  occasioned  a loud  hiss.  Mr.  H. 
said  that  those  who  had  the  audacity  thus  to  attempt  to 
suppress  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  could  not  suc- 
ceed. After  further  discussion  the  previous  question 
was  called,  and  sustained,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed, yeas  136,  nays  2S. 

Oregon  debate.  The  editor  of  the  N Y.  Courier  des 
Etats,  remarks  on  the  Oregon  debate:  ‘‘There  results 
from  this  long  debate  two  facts,  which  are  now  equally 
evident,  equally  imposing.  The  first  is,  that  the  partizans 
of  compromise  have  a large  majority  in  the  senate.  The 
second  is,  that  the  compromise  cannot  go  below  the  forty- 
ninth  degree.  The  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Webster 
on  this  subject,  in  the  name  of  the  party,  will  produce  a 
profound  sensation  in  England,  whither  his  speech  has 
been  forwarded  from  Boston,  by  the  steamer  of  the  first, 
and  with  this  declaration  before  it,  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James,  we  cannot  doubt,  will  feel  that  it  must  accept 
this  ultimatum,  or  prepare  for  ail  inevitable  war.  There 
can  be  no  more  withdrawal,  no  more  hesitating;  that  will 
be  ielt,  and  a single  phrase  will  have  done  more  than  a 
whole  year’s  negotiation  and  protocols,  to  lead  to  a de- 
nouement.” 


FOREIGN. 


Arrival  of  the  packet  ship  Northumberland,  has  furnish 
ed  us  with  London  dates  to  the  8th  ult.,  four  days  later 
than  by  die  last  steamer.  Tiie  correspondence  in  which 
arbitration  was  rejected,  had  reached  England  by  way 
of  Havre.  The  comments  of  the  London  press  are 
warlike.  The  Chronicle  (ministerial)— repeats  that  Eng- 
land will  take  nothing  short  of  the  Columbia  river  as 
the  boundary,  and  that  the  United  States  must  not  pre- 
sume upon  her  unwillingness  to  engage  in  a war. 

The  steamer  Unicorn,  it  had  been  stated  was  to  leave 
Liverpool  on  the  19th  ult.,  but  belonging  to  no  line, 
probably  deferred  her  departure,  or  she  would  have  ar- 
rived. The  steamer  which  left  on  the  4ih  instant,  wdl 
probably  bring  communications  from  Mr-  McLane, 
which  will  give  a decided  complexion  to  affairs. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  pilot  boat  Romer — if  freigh- 
ed  at  SslOt)  per  day,  as  was  stated,  she  will  be  rather  a 
costly  express. 

The  London  Times,  of  the  6th  ult.,  parades  the  follow, 
ing  retraxit  of  one  of  the  ministerial  journals  that  had 
been  loudest  in  comrade  ting  and  denouncing  the  article 
in  the  Times  of  the  3rd  Dec.,  announcing  that  the  cabi- 
net hod  decided  to  propose  a repeal  of  the  com  laws:— 

“On  the  evening  preceding  that  announcement  of  The 
1'imes,  which  we  contradicted  by  authority,  (being  in- 
structed unconsciously  on  onr  part)  to  “tell  a lie  in  the 
words  of  truth,’’  an  insult  and  art  injury  which  we  must 
ever  remember,  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  December 
letters  were,  we  know,  despatched  to  public  men  of  in- 
fluence in  the  United  Slates,  by  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, making  announcements  similar  to  that  made  by 
The  Times  of  the  4 ill.  We  have  indeed,  now  little  doubt 
that  the  article  of  The  Times  proceeded  directly  from  the 
treasury,  and  that  the  false  part  of  it,  the  alleged  deci- 
sion of  the  cabinet,  was  thrown  in  witii  a view  to  Ame- 
rican use.’’ 

Oregon.  The  United.  Service  Gazette,  of  March 
7th,  contains  ail  article  of  some  asperity,  in  relation  to 
the  rejection  of  arbitration  and  the  eagerness  of  the  war 


party  in  France  and  America  to  “whet  their  knives  and 
shed  the  blood  of  Englishmen,  but  we  feel  confident 
they  will  find  themselves  deeply  involved  in  error  as 
they  proceed.”  “The  United  States  intend  giving  this 
notice  to  England,  hut  our  countrymen  are  not  exactly 
die  sort  ol  people  to  quit  their  undoubted  property,  be- 
cause the  Americans  have  warned  them,  without  hav- 
ing a brush  for  it;  and  acts  of  aggression,  if  tolerated, 
must  lead  to  just  retaliation.” 

“The  Americans  have  refused  all  mediation  or  inter- 
ference from  neutral  powers,  their  reason  is  madly  blind- 
ed in  favor  of  dominion  and  slaughter,  while  England 
has  quietly  desired  the  continuance  of  peare,  though 
equally  as  quietly  making  preparations  for  offence  and 
defence.  Af.er  all,  we  sltll  maintain  there  will  be  no 
fighting — tiie  bonds  of  commerce  cannot  be  so  easily 
broken — the  invidious  schemes  upon  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  and  the  fur  Irade  must  speedily  be  checked, 
if  riot  by  force  of  arms,  yet  by  the  want  of  money. — 
America  cannot  afford  to  fight — they  have  no  Ameri- 
can Rothschild  to  fall  back  upon — their  wealth  rests 
principally  on  their  industry,  and  if  they  cramp  the  en- 
ergies or  their  own  hands  it  will  be  a determined  suici- 
dal act.  "We  do  not  say  this  by  way  < f taunt,  but  in 
pity  that  men,  who  are  constantly  preaching  liberality 
and  friendship,  should  be  induced  to  practice  ambition 
and  wrong.  England  is  doubly  armed  in  her  honesty 
and  strength,  and  if  forced  into  war  her  quarrel  is  a 
just  one.  America  is  indulging  in  tin  pride  and  ava- 
rice that  makes  man  a wolf  to  man.  Come  what  may, 
however,  onr  countrymen  mey  rely  upon  it  that  old  Eng- 
land will  be  found  ready  for  action.” 

Other  London  journals  discourse  in  a very  similar 
key. 

Com  laws. — London,  Mareh  8.  Sir  Robert  Peel  hav- 
ing moved  to  admit  maize,  (Indian  corn,)  buckwheat, 
and  rice,  at  once,  duty  free,  the  motion  was  agreed  to  by 
tiie  house  of  commons. 

Cotton. — London,  March  6.  Sales  5,000  bales,  at  form- 
er prices. 

Flour. — London,  March  6.  Canada  flour  in  demand 
— prices  6J.  higher.  American  26  a 27s.  per  bbl. 

Money  market  No  material  change  from  the  4th,  un- 
til the  evening  of  the  7 th,  when  a rumor,  iltata  message 
from  the  Queen  would  be  sent  to  parliament  in  relation  7o 
affairs  with  the  United  Stales,  had  a decidedly  depressing 
influence. 

Ireland.  A bill  coercive  and  severe,  intended  for  the 
suppression  of  disturbances  in  this  unhappy  island,  was 
progressing  through  parliament.  Earl  Grey’s  proposition 
to  reduce  the  penalties  fur  the  offence,  of  being  out  after 
night  in  a proclamated  district,  front  15  years  imprison- 
ment, to  one  year,  was  negatived.  O’Connell  denounces 
the  bill  accordingly,  and  hurrahs  for  “repeal.”  An  earn- 
est call  upon  delinquents  to  pay  up  arrearages  of  the 
“rint,”  was  issued  by  the  Agitator,  and  pointed  to  by  hia 
opponents  as  consoling,  in  view  of  the  apprehended  fa- 
mine. 

Poland.  A serious  rebellion  has  broken  out,  instigated 
by  the  apprehension  of  a famine.  An  Austrian  command- 
er and  forces  at  Cracow  were  driven  out  of  that  place, 
and  disaffection  was  spreading  fearfully. 

India. — The  Sikhs  are  likely  to  be  “ugly  customers’* 
to  the  East  India  company.  They  were  defeated  in  the 
sanguinary  battles  of  December  last,  and  driven  across 
th  Sutlej,  but  they  wont  stay  defeated.  Maintaining 
their  bridge  of  boats,  they  again  invaded  the  British  side 
of  that  ri v,  r.  fortified  theniseives,  and  withstood  a power- 
ful attack  from  the  British  army,  under  General  Smith  — 
Seven  days  after  tltis  eng  gernent  they  re-crossed,  and 
moving  a few  miles  up,  once  more  re-crossed,  and  have 
again  fortified  themselves  on  tiie  British  side.  It  is  said 
that  they  have  now  70  U00  men,  and  a train  of  100  pieces 
ot  heavy  artillery.  The  British  army,  including  natives, 
numbered  42.480.  Some  disaffection  amongst  the  native 
forces  is  ahuded  to,  and  evidently  dreaded.  Some  of 
them  in  the  last  mentioned  engagement,  threw  down 
Iheir  firms  and  fled.  There  are  said  to  be,  at  present, 
only  1,350  European  cavalry,  and  6,750  European  in- 
fantry. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS., 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Frederick  B.  Wells,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  be 
consul  for  the  islattd^tf  Bermuda,  in  the  place  of  Al- 
exander J.  Bergen,  resigned,  who  was  appointed  du- 
ring the  recess  of  the  senate,  vice  Wm.  T.  Tucker, 
recalled. 

Henry  B.  Humphrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  he  con- 
sul for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  vice  Alex- 
ander Todd,  recalled. 
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Samuel  Haight,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  for  the 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  vice  C.  W.  Dabney,  re- 
called. 

John  T.  Pickett,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  consul  for 
Turks  Island,  vice  Abraham  Morrell,  recalled,  who 
was  appointed  in  the  last  recess  of  the  senate,  vice 
John  Arthur,  recalled. 

William  Nelson,  to  be  consul  for  port  of  Panama, 
in  New  Granada,  vice  Jeremiah  A.  Townsend,  re- 
called. 

M.  Hollander,  to  be  consul  for  the  port  of  Sedan, 
in  France,  vice  Thomas  Hulme,  jr.,  deceased. 

Alexander  Newman,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at 
Wheeling,  Va.,  vice  J.  B.  B.  Hale,  appointed  during 
last  recess  of  the  senate,  who  has  resigned. 

William  Nelson,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port 
of  Yorktown,  Va.,  his  former  commission  having 
expired. 

William  Patterson,  to  be  collector,  &c.,  for  the 
port  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  vice  Elias  H.  Haines,  whose 
commission  has  expired. 

James  E.  Gibble,  to  be  collector  of  customs  for 
the  district,  and  inspector  of  revenue,  for  the  port  of 
Beaufort,  N.  Carolina. 

William  Gray,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.,  for  the  port  of 
Port  Royal,  Va. 

Joseph  Sibley,  to  be  collector,  &c.,  for  the  district 
of  Genesee,  and  inspector,  &c.,  for  the  port  of  Ro- 
chester, New  York,  vice  Lyman  B.  Langworthy,  re- 
moved. 

John  D.  Howard,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Salem  and  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  vice 
Abraham  True,  whose  commission  expires  on  12th 
April,  1846. 

John  Dougherty,  to  be  chief  engineer  in  the  U.  S. 
revenue  service,  vice  Thomas  W.  Farron,  resigned. 

James  McGuire,  surveyor,  &c.,  at  Alexandria,  D. 
C.,  vice  Benjamin  T.  Fendall,  whose  commission  has 
expired. 

John  S.  Sheppard,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.,  for  the 
port  of  Windsor,  N.  Carolina,  vice  Marcus  C.  Ryan, 
deceased. 

Thomas  Addison,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.,  for  the  port 
of  Madisonville,  Louisiana,  vice  Matthew  Dicks, 
whose  commission  has  expired. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.,  for  the 
district  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  Mass.,  vice  Nehemi- 
ah  Brown,  removed. 

James  N.  Nichols,  to  be  collector,  &c.,  for  the 
port  of  Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  vice  Solomon 
Andrews,  removed. 

Patrick  Collins,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.,  for  the  port 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice  Isaiah  Wing,  removed 

Philip  Poultney,  to  be  appraiser  of  merchandise 
for  the  port  of  Baltimore,  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
May,  1846,  vice  William  Dickinson,  resigned. 

THE  NATIONAL  FAIR  AT  THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON, 
IN  MAY  NEXT. 

Circular. — Many  persons  friendly  to  the  perma- 
nency of  the  present  protective  system,  and  others, 
who,  without  being  committed  to  support,  desire  in- 
formation in  reference  to  its  effects,  have  suggested 
the  importance  of  procuring  an  exhibition  of  Ame- 
rican manufacturing  and  mechanical  products  to  be 
made  at  the  seat  of  government  at  as  early  a period, 
during  the  present  spring,  as  the  opportunities  for 
accomplishing  such  a project  might  allow.  It  is 
believed  that  an  exhibition,  embracing  specimens  of 
every  kind  of  handicraft  or  manufacturing  skill  em- 
ployed in  the  nation,  or  at  least  all  such  specimens 
as  may  be  conveniently  procured  for  the  occasion, 
together  with  the  prices  at  which  they  may  be  pur 
chased,  and  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  are 
fabricated,  would  embody,  in  an  impressive  form,  a 
mass  of  useful  facts  which  could  not  fail  to  be  ap- 
preciated as  they  desire  by  the  public  authorities  up- 
on whom  rests  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  the 
prosperity  of  the  great  interests  connected  with  this 
subject;  and  that  such  facts  collected  from  the  daily 
transactions  of  the  people,  authenticated  by  the  per- 
sonal examinations  of  all  who  choose  to  inspect 
them,  would  furnish  incontrovertible  arguments  in 
favor  of  that  industry  which  so  greatly  honors  as 
well  as  enriches  the  mechanics  of  America. 

* A recommendation  of  a similar  exhibition  by  the 
National  Institute  two  years  ago  met  with  a high  de 
gree  of  favor  from  the  public  at  that  period;  and  the 
success  of  such  an  effort  now  may,  it  is  hoped,  lead 
to  its  regular  adoption  hereafter,  as  a means  of  pre 
senting  at  suitable  intervals  a visible  demonstration 
of  the  -advance  of  the  country  in  those  arts  upon 
which  its  prosperity  so  greatly  depends. 

At  a consultation  recently  held  by  many  members 
of  the  present  congress — gentlemen  of  both  political 
parties — the.  proposition  of  inventing  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  we  have  referred  to  was  considered  and 
adopted,  as  an  enterprise  of  eminent  utility  at  this 
time,  and  with  a confidence  that  it  would  find  a 


hearty  assent  from  the  friends  of  national  industry 
throughout  the  whole  Union.  To  give  efficacy  to 
this  proposition  they  have  nominated  the  undersigned 
as  a general  committee  of  superintendence,  and  have 
charged  them  with  the  duty  of  presenting  the  subject 
to  the  country  at  large,  of  inviting  the  aid  of  the 
friends  of  national  industry  to  the  scheme,  and  of 
making  such  preparations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
render  the  exhibition  as  full  and  as  effective  as  the 
time  allowed  will  permit. 

Thus  summoned  to  this  labor  from  a source  so  am- 
ply entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion, and  fully  concurring  in  the  importance  attached 
to  the  subject,  the  undersigned  have  not  hesitated  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  put  in  requisition,  and  promptly  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  consigned  to  them.  In  the  performance 
of  these  duties  they  invoke  the  earnest  co-operation 
of  all  who  may  have  anything  to  contribute  to  the 
proposed  exhibition,  hoping  that  this  invitation  will 
be  answered  in  such  a manner  as  shall  enable  the 
committee  to  present  such  a display  of  the  work  of 
our  artizans  as  shall  adequately  attest  the  great  skill 
and  perfection  to  which  our  country  has  attained  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  art. 

The  committee  propose  that  the  exhibition  shall 
be  opened  at  Washington  on  the  30th  day  of  May 
next  previous  to  which  date  ample  provision  will  be 
made  for  the  reception,  security,  and  suitable  dispo- 
sition of  all  specimens  which  may  be  sent  to  their 
care. 

They  invite  the  transmission  of  specimens  of  every 
kind  of  manufacture  and  handicraft  known  to  the 
artizans  of  the  United  States,  and  desire  that  the 
price  as  well  as  the  maker’s  name  be  furnished  with 
each  article  intended  for  exhibition.  Committees 
will  be  appointed  for  the  superintendence  and  ar- 
rangement and  preservation  of  all  parcels  sent  to  the 
exhibition  rooms. 

The  rooms  will  be  ready  to  receive  articles  for 
exhibition  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May.  The 
exhibition  will  be  kept  open  not  less  than  two  weeks. 

Owners  of  parcels  exhibited  during  the  exhibition 
will,  unless  directions  to  the  contrary  be  given,  be 
expected  to  allow  the  sale  of  such  parcels  at  the 
prices  marked,  to  be  delivered  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
hibition. 

All  goods  intended  for  exhibition  can  be  directed 
to  Mr.  David  A.  Hall,  secretary  of  the  committee, 
who  will  see  to  their  safe-keeping,  and  attend  to 
their  being  repacked  after  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

In  case  of  a sale  of  them,  the  money  will  be  duly 
transmitted. 

As  there  will  be  many  goods  undisposed  of  which 
the  proprietors  may  not  desire  to  have  returned,  and 
prefer  to  have  sold  for  their  benefit,  the  committee 
will  cause  a sale  at  auction  of  such  articles  as  the 
owners  may  desire  to  have  so  disposed  of. 

Motive  power  will  be  furnished  at  the  exhibition 
rooms  for  such  machinery  as  may  require  it.. 

As  the  committee  can  only  give  this  general  invi- 
tation to  the  manufacturers  and  artizans  of  the  coun- 
try, each  one  will  be  pleased  to  consider  it  addressed 
to  himself  individually. 

Editors  of  papers  throughout  the  country  friendly 
to  the  object  are  respectfully  requested  to  give  this 
circular  a few  insertions. 

William  W.  Seaton,  Thomas  P.  Jones,  John  W. 
Maury,  David  A.  Hall,  W.  A.  Bradley,  R.  C. 
Weightman,  Thomas  Blagden,  William  Easby,  John 
F.  Callan,  Washington;  James  Lyons,  Richmond, 
Virginia;  J.  P.  Kennedy,  John  Wethered,  O.  C.  Tif- 
fany, Baltimore,  Md. 

March  28,  1846. 

THE  AMAZON  RIVER  NAVIGABLE  NEARLY  TO  QUITO. 

Extract  of  a letter  received  by  Samuel  Sweetzer, 
esq.,  consul  of  the  republic  of  Equador,  dated — 

“Quito,  Jlpnl  22t/r,  1845 — Yesterday  there  arrived 
in  this  capital,  a young  gentleman,  ar.  American,  of 
Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  John  S.  Klausse,  from 
Lima,  (left  16th  September  last,)  via  the  head  wa- 
ters of  the  Amazon  or  Maranon,  as  the  Spaniards 
call  it.  A very  interesting,  and  I may  add,  impor- 
tant voyage,  for  he  assures  us  that  their  rivers  are, 
or  can  be  made  navigable,  and  abound  with  cocoa, 
coffee,  cotton,  rice,  cloves,  cinnamon,  balsams,  and 
valuable  woods  of  all  kinds;  and  that  there  have 
arrived  four  steamboats  in  the  river,  and  that  he  was 
actually  on  board  of  two  of  them.  What  an  impor 
tant  thing  for  the  Equador,  that  within  three  days 
ride  of  Quito,  you  may  embark  in  an  American 
steamboat  for  any  part  of  the  world.” 

SteamshIfs  to  Europe. — Mr.  Hilliard,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads, 
has  submitted  to  the  house  of  representatives,  a 
highly  interesting  report  on  the  subject  of  the  estab-  j 


l'shment  of  an  Atlantic  line  of  mail  steamers.  The 
committee  approve  of  the  selection  of  Bremen  by 
the  postmaster  general  as  a termination  of  the  line, 
and  think  that  the  choice  of  Cowes,  in  England,  as 
a touching  point,  is  equally  fortunate,  as  it  is  the  only 
accessible  and  safe  port  on  that  part  of  the  British 
coast.  Besides,  by  touching  there  a direct  and  rapid 
communication  will  be  secured  both  with  England 
and  France.  London  may  be  reached  in  three  hours, 
and  Havre  in  less  than  nine.  The  report  adds: 

While  from  that  point,  [Cowes,]  mails  can  be  des- 
patched in  so  short  a time  to  the  great  emporium  of 
British  commerce,  and  to  France  and  Belgium,  they 
might  also  be  forwarded  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  At 
Bremen  the  mails  for  Germany  are  to  be  disem- 
barked, and  they  will  be  rapidly  spread  overland^ 
through  the  neighboring  kingdoms  and  states  of  that 
populous  region,  by  means  of  railroads  extending  in 
various  directions. 

Starting  upon  their  return  from  the  most  central 
port  of  commercial  Europe,  the  steamships  of  the 
United  States  would  receive  there  the  letters  and 
other  communications  of  the  people  north  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  destined  for  this  country, 
while  at  Cowes  they  would  take  in  letters,  pamph- 
lets and  other  publications  from  England  and  France, 
intended  for  distribution  here. 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  while  even  perfect 
communication  is  secured  with  England  and  France, 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe  are  reached 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  These  important  ad- 
vantages are  secured  at  comparatively  little  expense. 
By  reference  to  the  letters  from  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral, and  the  documents  which  accompany  it,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lowest  bid  which  that  officer  re- 
ceived for  carrying  the  mails  to  England  was  $385,- 
000,  while  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  France 
would  have  been  $300,000,  and  to  Germany  $400,- 
000.  The  route  determined  upon,  while  it  opens  the 
communication  with  England  and  France  just  re- 
ferred to,  connects  directly  with  Germany,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $400,000  only;  thus  making  the  cost  to  the 
government  $685,000  less  than  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  the  service,  if  it  had  been  contracted  for 
separately. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  a line  of  mail 
steamers  butween  New  York  and  Bremen,  making 
semi-monthly  trips,  and  touching  at  Cowes,  will  al- 
most immediately  sustain  itself,  and,  in  a short  time, 
after  its  complete  organization,  yield  a profit  to  the 
post  office  department.  Independent  of  the  advan- 
tage which  it  will  possess  in  securing  the  entire  of 
Germany  and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  which  contains 
a population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions,  it 
will  also  receive  the  Asiatic  mail,  which,  upon  the 
completion  of  the  continuous  railroad  under  contract 
connecting  that  port  with  the  Adriatic  sea,  can  be 
disembarked  at  Trieste,  and  sent  overland  to  Bre- 
men in  six  hours.  A large  proportion  of  the  emi- 
grants to  this  country  come  from  Germany;  and  it  is 
assumed  as  a fact  that  they  would  find  in  this  direct 
and  rapid  transmission  of  mails  a sufficient  motive 
for  keeping  up  a correspondence  with  their  friends. 
From  1832  to  1846  no  less  than  181,819  emigrants 
embarked  from  Bremen  for  the  United  Slates.  The 
emigration  from  Bremen,  compared  with  that  from 
other  ports  of  the  North  sea,  is  immense.  In  1845, 
the  number  of  emigrants  from  Hamburg,  was  2,600; 
from  Rotterdam,  about  3,000;  from  Amsterdam,  1,- 
600;  from  Antwerp,  5,041;  and  from  Bremen,  31,016. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  the  amount  of  correspon- 
dence will  bear  some  ratio  to  the  number  of  emi- 
grants, Bremen  is  shown  to  possess  advantages  as  a 
point  of  communication  which  are  not  to  be  found  in 
other  ports. 

Snags.  The  work  done  by  the  United  States’  snag 
boats  in  the  Mississippi  and  Arkansas  rivers,  during  the 
month  of  January  las;,  is  as  follows: 

By  the  Hercules,  ( twin ,)  in  the  Mississippi— Abram  Tyson, 


master. 

Snags  raised  and  removed  197 

Logs,  &c.,  from  shores  and  bars  423 

Impending  trees  felled  3,(Ju7 

Total  . . 3.627 


By  the  Dragon,  (light  draught,)  in  the  Mississippi — Jo- 
seph Pierce,  Jr.,  master. 

Snags  raised  and  removed 

Logs,  &e.,  from  shores  and  bars  402 

Impending  trees  felled  2,154 

Total  , 2,691 

By  the  Gopher,  (light  draught,)  in  the  Arkansas — L.  B. 
Dunham,  master. 

Snags  raised  and  removed 
Logs,  &c.,  from  shores  and  bars 
Stumps  and  roots  blasted 
Impending  trees  felled 

Total 

Aggregate  of  obstructions  removed 


1,438 
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UNITED  STATES  NAVY. 


NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  estimates  for  the 
increase  of  the  navy,  to  which  reference  has  recent- 
ly been  made  in  both  houses  of  congress.  This  do- 
cument was  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs: 

vy  department,  Washington  Dec.  30,  1845. 

Sir — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  a copy  of  the  resolution  of  the  committee  on 
naval  affairs  of  the  house  of  representatives,  dated 
19th  December,  1845,  which  you  transmitted  to  us, 
and,  in  compliance  with  your  endorsement,  present 
the  following  considerations  for  your  suggestion: 

“The  present  state  of  the  country,”  to  which  the 
committee  allude,  as  a reason  for  proposing  an  in- 
crease of  the  naval  force,  is  supposed  to  refer  more 
especially  to  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  contingency  of  a war  with  that  power. 

The  possession  of  convenient  and  strongly  defended 
ports  in  Nova  Scotia, New  Brunswick,  Bermuda,  Ja- 
maica, with  others  of  less  importance  in  the  Baha- 
mas, from  which  supplies  may  be  readily  drawn, 
where  armaments  may  be  organized,  place  it  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  to  use  her  extensive  naval 
means  with  great  facility,  against  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  prepare  a sufficient  force 
to  contend  directly  with  the  navy  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  oceaan,  in  fleets  or  squadrons,  nor  to  protect 
our  commerce  by  adequate  convoys.  * * 

The  principal  defence  of  our  cities  belongs  the 
land  batteries,  wherever  those  batteries  can  com- 
mand the  passages  to  the  cities,  and  keep  the  as- 
sailing force  for  a proper  length  of  time  under  their 
fire. 

There  are  few  positions,  however,  where  mo- 
veable batteries  may  not  be  used  in  connection  with 
those  on  land,  to  great  advantage,  and  in  many  cases 
such  auxiliary  force  would  be  indispensable.  It  is 
suggested,  therefore,  that  a class  of  stesmers  should 
be  provided  that  should  be  able  to  mount  two  heavy 
guns,  carrying  about  ten  days’  fuel,  and  have  the 
qualities  to  ensure  their  safe  navigation  along  our 
coasts. 

These  vessels  could  be  distributed  for  the  general 
service  from  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake  on  the  At- 
lantic, or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  upon  the  lakes, 
and  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  concentrate  or  transfer 
from  one  point  to  another,  as  circumstances  might 
render  advisable.  Another  class  of  coast  steamers 
would  be  required  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts 
and  cities  which  lie  on  the  sounds  and  rivers  which 
lie  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  south  of  the  Chesapeake, 
and  on  some  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
should  be  calculated  expressly  for  the  navigation  of 
those  shallow  waters,  but  able  to  carry  one  heavy 
gun,  and  with  all  the  other  advantages  which  could 
be  given,  with  the  limited  draft  of  water  necessary 
for  the  free  and  safe  navigation  of  the  interior  wa- 
ters on  which  they  are  to  operate.  The  number 
which  we  would  propose  lor  these  two  classes,  is 
one  of  the  larger  class,  for  lakes  Michigan  and  Hu 
ron,  and  twenty-seven  for  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
twelve  of  the  smaller  class  for  the  southern  coast, 
besides  those  which  are  now  available. 

The  existing  convention  with  Great  Britain  would 
prevent  a greater  increase  on  the  lakes  than  is  now 
proposed;  but  the  fact  that  there  are  many  private 
steamers  on  the  lakes  which  could  be  speedily  arm- 
ed in  case  of  need,  renders,  in  our  opinion,  no  far- 
ther increase  of  vessels  necessary  to  secure  our  in- 
terests in  that  quarter.  Supplies  of  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  should,  however,  be  lodged  at  dif- 
ferent ports,  ready  for  use. 

To  enable  us  to  annoy  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain, or  to  otherwise  operate  to  her  injury  through 
naval  means,  we  would  recommend  the  number  of 
sea  steamers,  like  the  Mississippi,  but  rather  enlarg- 
ed, should  be  increased  to  five;  that  our  frigates 
should  be  increased  to  thirty,  and  our  sloops  of  war 
to  forty.  It  is  also  deemed  advisable  that  five  of  the 
frigates  and  six  of  the  sloops  should  be  fi.ted  with 
such  steam  arrangements  as  may  be  best  adapted  to 
use  in  aid  of  shils,  without  materially  aflecting  their 
qualities  as  sailing  vessels. 

We  are  aware  that  the  attempt  to  combine  sails 
and  steam  advantageously,  has  only  met  with  partial 
success;  but  it  is  believed  that  enough  has  been  ac- 
complished to  justify  the  adoption  of  the  modes  which 
are  most  approved  on  a few  vessels,  whilst  the  re 
maining  number  of  those  proposed  to  be  added  to 
our  force  may  be  arranged  for  sails  only,  until  our 
information  or  experience  shall  warrant  the  more 
extensive  use  of  them  as  an  auxiliary. 

Should  the  augmentation  herein  proposed  be  au- 
thorised in  addition  to  the  vessels  which  are  afloat, 
or  upou  the  slocks  at  this  time,  the  whole  will  re- 


quire, besides  the  officers  and  marines,  about  28,630 
men,  a number  which  disbelieved  may  be  readily 
procured  in  a state  of  war,  from  our  commercial 
marine,  which  is  supposed  to  employ  about  one 
hundreed  thousand.  Your  obedient  servants, 

C.  MORRIS, 

L.  WARRINGTON, 

W.  CRANE, 

W.  B.  SHUBRICK. 


bureaux.  Estimate  of  probable  expense  of  steamers,  etc. 


3 sea  steamers  $550,000 

28  coast  and  lake  130,000 
12  small  coast  do  60,000 

5 frigates  with  steam  530,000 

6 sloops  with  steam  320,000 
12  frig’s  with  sails  only  340,000 

9 sloops  170,000 


each  $1,650,000 

3.640.000 
720,000 

2.650.000 

1.920.000 

4.080.000 

1.530.000 


75  estimated 

Ordnance  and  stores 


$16,190,000 

1,030,000 


$17,220  000 

Estimate  of  existing  preparations  2.955,000 
“ “ supplies  1,060,000 


Aggregate  naval  estimates  $21,235,000 


In  reference  to  the  above,  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  the  3d  has  the  following  naval  estimates:  On 

Monday  last,  when  Mr.  Fairfield  presented  to  the 
senate  the  naval  estimates,  referred  to  in  our  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day,  he  made  the  following  verbal 
statement.  He  said  he  wpuld  avail  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  avow,  in  three  words,  the  reasons  for 
his  having  withheld  this  document  from  the  senate 
heretofore.  The  first  reason  he  had  already  stated 
to  the  senate  on  a former  occasion — to  wit,  that  the 
document  was  not  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  se- 
nate and  printed.  On  the  contrary,  the  committee 
were  requested,  after  using  it,  to  return  it  again  to 
the  secretary,  which  had  accordingly  been  done. — 
Again,  although  he  had  no  doubt  the  secretary  of 
the  navy  would  have  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  a re- 
quest to  return  it  again  to  the  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  senate  and  printed, 
if  he  had  understood  the  senate  as  wishing  it,  yet  he, 
(Mr.  F.)  was  unwilling  to  ask  for  the  return  for 
such  purchase.  He  was  opposed  to  the  printing,  for 
this  and  for  no  other  reason,  that  the  extravagance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  chiefs  of  the  naval 
bureaus  contained  in  this  document  would  tend  to 
prejudice  the  country  against  these  heads  of  bureaus, 
if  not  against  the  navy  itself.  But  now  his  views 
had  changed.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  believ- 
ed it  was  due  to  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
navy,  as  well  as  to  the  committee  on  naval  affairs, 
that  the  document  should  be  printed.  If  the  com- 
mittee regard  the  recommendations  for  building 
seventy  five  ships  of  war  and  steamers,  at  a cost  of  over 
twenty  one  millions  of  dollars,  to  be  signally  extrava- 
gant, neither  the  president,  secretary,  nor  committee 
will  be  found  in  any  way  implicated  in  it.  On  the 
contrary,  so  far  from  adopting  the  recommendations 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus,  the  secretary,  in  his 
written  communications  to  the  committee,  recom- 
mended the  building  of  ten  war  steamers  only.  This 
recommendation  had  the  sanction  of  the  president, 
and  was  adopted  by  the  committee.  A bill  was  re- 
ported in  conformity  with  it,  which  is  now  pending 
before  liie  senate.  Now,  although  he  was  once  op- 
posed to  the  printing  of  this  report  from  the  chiefs 
of  the  naval  bureaus,  for  the  reasons  stated,  he  could 
not  oppose  it  longer.  The  insinuations  were  so  fre- 
quently made,  especially  in  the  public  prints,  that 
this  paper  had  been  withheld  for  improper  and  sin- 
ister purposes,  and  that,  if  made  public,  it  would 
implicate  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  navy,  or 
the  committee,  in  something  wrong,  that  he  now 
felt  it  was  due  to  them  to  let  the  document  go  forth 
to  the  public.  He  therefore  moved  that  it  be  printed. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  (who  no  doubt  is  familiar  with  the  views 
of  Mr.  Holmes)  writes — “You  will  perceive  in  the 
congressional  report  that  Mr.  Holme3,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  naval  affairs  has  avowed,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  declarations  of  the  chairman 
made  to  his  committee  by  the  navy  department  as 
mentioned  in  the  message  a couple  of  days  ago,  were 
not  confidential  and  that  the  committee  was  prepared 
as  the  organ  of  the  house  and  not  of  the  executive  to 
submit  those  communications  to  the  house.  He  also 
declared  that  as  an  organ  of  the  house,  he  would  not 
receive  any  confidential  communications  from  the 
executive.  I learn  that  the  purport  of  those  com- 
munications referred  to,  are  as  follows: 

The  committee  were  appointed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  week  of  the  session.  On  the  second 
meeting  of  the  naval  committee  they  passed  a reso- 
lution calling  on  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  submit 


to  them  more  in  detail  statements  of  the  increase  he 
thought  necessary  and  which  was  recommended  in 
the  annual  message,  together  with  estimates  as  to 
the  probable  cost.  No  reply  was  received  until  the 
8th  January,  when  a brief  letter  was  received  from 
the  secretary  recommending  the  building  of  the 
steamers  i.  e.  two  frigates,  three  sloops,  and  two 
smaller  ones — and  also  referring  the  committee  to 
reports  and  estimates  from  the  bureaus.  These  re- 
ports and  estimates  did  not  accompany  the  letter, 
and  on  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  they  had  been 
sent  to  the  senate  committee.  Some  time  in  Feb- 
ruary the  house  committee  received  these  reports 
and  found  that  instead  of  being  estimates  of  the  ex- 
pense of  constructing  ten  steamers  as  mentioned  in 
the  secretary’s  letter,  they  recommended  a very 
large  increase  in  the  navy,  to  the  following  effect. — 
That  the  number  of  Frigates  be  increased  to  Forty. 

Do.  Sloops  “ Thirty. 

Do.  Steamers  “ Forty. 

Involving  an  outlay  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  raising  of  thirty  six  thousand  eight  hundred 
men. 

What  sort  of  an  increase  in  our  naval  force  this 
would  be  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement 
extracted  from  the  documents  accompanying  the  pre- 
sident’s annual  message,  of  vessels  of  those  descrip- 
tions, now  in  commission,  in  ordinary  and  on  the 
stocks. 


Frigates.  Sloops.  Steamers. 

Vessels  in  commission,  7 

15 

6 

In  ordinary,  4 

6 

3 

On  the  stocks,  3 

2 

2 

Total,  14 

23 

11 

Proposed  by  rep’s  fm  bureaus  40 

30 

40 

Increase  proposed  26 

7 

29 

The  number  of  men  autho- 

rised by  existing  laws  is 

7,500 

Do.  proposed  by  reports 

36,800 

1 learn  also  that  one  of  the  main  facts  of  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  military  com- 
mittee is  a recommendation  to  accept  the  services 
of  50,000  volunteers  and  organize  them  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  allow  it  to  be  increased  to  100,000  at  a 
very  short  notice. 

One  thing  appears  very  certain  to  me,  if  these  re- 
commendations be  carried  out,  and  that  is,  that  in- 
stead of  being  measures  of  precaution  merely,  they 
are  “war”  measures.  The  idea  of  characterizing  an 
additional  expenditure  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
as  a measure  of  precaution!  It  is  absurd,  unless 
his  professions  of  a desire  for  peace  are  hollow 
and  hypocritical.  If  they  be  not— if  he  be  sincere- 
ly desirous  of  peace,  and  it  be  his  “settled  pur- 
pose to  pursue  such  a course  of  policy  as  may  tie 
best  calculated  to  preserve,  both  with  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico,  an  honurable  peace:”  if  this  indeed  be 
his  purpose  then  1 say  it  is  absurd  to  recommend 
such  an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy  as  will  in- 
volve at  the  outset  an  expenditure  of  thirty  million 
of  dollars  as  a measure  of  “precaution.”  * 

Another  thing  would  also  appear  evident,  and 
that  is,  that  no  alteration — at  all  events  no  “reduc- 
tion” of  the  tariff  can  be  expected  if  such  expendi- 
tures are  at  all  contemplated — on  the  contrary  the 
imposition  of  one  levying  still  higher  duties  may  be 
expected.  In  any  event  however,  I can  see  little,  if 
any  probability  of  the  enactment  of  a revenue  tariff 
during  the  present  session.  The  committee  of  ways 
and  means  has  not  yet  reported  any  alteration.  I am 
informed  that  they  intend  to  report  substantially 
Mr.  Walker’s  project,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  such  bill  will  pass. 

The  “Union”  of  the  4th  publishes  the  folio wingt 
Po  the  editors  ol  the  Union— &ir:  I send  you  a copy 
of  the  letter  received  at  the  time  honorable  secretary 
of  the  navy  transmitted  the' report  of  the  bureaus  to 
the  navy  committee.  It  is  dated  after  the  8th  of 
January,  and  concludes  the  matter. 

I.  E.  HOLMES, 
Chairman  naval  committee. 

Navy  department,  Jan.  14,  1846. 

Sir— I have  the  honor  to  enclose  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  naval  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, a copy  of  a report  made  to  this  depart- 
ment by  commodores  Morris,  Warrington,  Crane 
and  Shubrick,  in  reference  to  the  necessity  and  man- 
ner of  increasing  the  navy. 

The  resolution  of  the  senate  committee  having 
been  somewiiavmore  specific  in  its  inquiries  than 
that  of  the  house  committee,  the  enclosed  copy  will 
be  found  more  detailed  in  its  statements,  than  that 
which  1 had  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  last  week. 
Very  respectfully,  yours,  GEO.  BANCROF  f. 
Hon  1.  E . Holmes,  Sfc.  I fc.  &fc. 

I he  Baltimore  “ Jimerican ” of  the  4th  says The 

history  of  these  estimates  is  a little  curious.  They 
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were  transmitted  to  the  naval  committees  of  the  two 
houses  nearly  thiee  months  ago;  yet  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  president’s  late  special  message  the 
public  knew  nothing  of  their  existence. 

There  has  been  a manifest  shrinking  from  re- 
sponsibility in  this  matter.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

It  is  known  that  much  perplexity  was  felt  in  con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  at  the  apparent  in- 
consistency between  the  president’s  language  and 
his  conduct.  The  words  of  the  message  relating  to 
Oregon,  were  conclusive  as  to  our  title  to  that  ter- 
ritory, the  necessity  of  its  enforcement,  and  the  ut 
ter  hopelessness  of  an  amicable  settlement  upon  any 
terms  which  we  ought  to  accept.  Yet  along  with  this 
sort  of  language  not  a word  was  said  about  the  pro- 
priety of  preparing  for  the  conflict  thus  shown  to  be 
probable,  nay  almost  inevitable.  Hence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  president’s  language  had  not  been 
rightly  interpreted.  There  was,  however,  sufficient 
cause  of  alarm  to  induce  inquiries  from  the  naval 
and  military  committees  of  the  two  houses  as  to  our 
means  of  defence;  those  inquiries  were  made  of  the 
respective  uepartments  of  war  and  the  navy.  What 
the  particular  interrogations  were  to  which  answers 
were  expected  we  do  not  know. 

The  debate  in  the  senate  went  on  from  day  to  day; 
and  as  it  proceeded  doubts  and  uncertainty  still  in- 
creased as  to  the  president’s  views  and  purposes. — 
Upon  one  side  it  was  maintained  that  he  stood  upon 
the  Russian  boundary;  that  he  would  not  yield  an 
inch;  that  his  declarations  on  this  point  were  so 
clear  and  strong  that  language  could  not  make  them 
clearer  or  stronger.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  asked, 
if  this  is  so,  why  have  we  no  recommendations  from 
the  president  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  which  under 
these  circumstances  must  ensue?  Mr.  Webster  oe- 
clared  that  he  could  not  suppose  that  the  president 
apprehended  war;  it  passed  his  conception  that  such 
a belief  could  be  entertained.  If  we  are  to  have 
war  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  let  us  know  it,  that  we  may 
prepare  for  it.  Let  us  drop  all  other  legislation  and 
pay  attention  to  the  measures  that  would  be  requisite 
for  war,  and  especially  to  the  finances. 

To  put  an  end  to  this  painful  state  of  uncertainty, 
Mr.  Dayton  introduced  his  resolution  inquiring  whe- 
ther in  the  judgment  of  the  president  the  condition 
of  our  foreign  relations  was  such  as  to  call  for  any 
additional  measures  for  the  public  defence.  The 
answer  to  this  came  in  a special  message;  the  presi- 
dent thought  that  additional  measures  of  defence 
were  required.  “The  consideration  of  such  additional 
provision,”  says  the  message,  “was  brought  before 
appropriate  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, in  answer  to  the  calls  made  by  them,  in  re- 
ports prepared,  with  my  sanction,  by  the  secretary 
of  war  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  on  the  29th  of 
December  and  the  8th  of  January  last;  a mode  of 
communication  with  congress  hot  unusual,  and,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  believed  to  be  most  eli- 
gible.” 

To  the  reports  here  referred  to,  attention  was  im- 
mediately turned.  There  had  been  a bill  reported 
from  the  military  committee  to  increase  the  number 
of  men  in  each  company  of  the  regular  army,  and  a 
bill  from  the  naval  committee  of  the  senate  for  the 
construction  of  ten  steamers,  mostly  of  small  size. 
Die  these  bills  embody  the  substance  of  the  “reports” 
alluded  to  by  the  president,  as  made  with  his  sanc- 
tion? The  additional  measures  of  defence  which  he 
thought  advisable  in  view  of  a contingency  of  a war 
with  England,  were  they  all  included  in  the  construc- 
tion and  arming  of  ten  new  steamers  and  an  ir.creas 
ed  enlistment  of  some  fifteen  hundred  men?  The 
thing  was  hardly  credible. 

Accordingly  interrogations  were  put  to  the  heads 
of  the  committees — interrogations  answered  with 
apparant  unwillingness  and  not  satisfactorily.  Mr. 
Benton,  from  the  military  committee  of  the  senate, 
said  that  there  were  documents  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  from  the  war  department  which  had 
not  been  made  public,  and  intimated  that  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  publish  them.  The  chairman  of 
the  naval  committee,  Mr.  Fairfield,  was  at  first 
oblivious;  but  upon  being  pressed,  he  recollected 
that  certain  estimates  for  a considerable  increase  of 
the  navy  had  been  transmitted  to  him.  When  asked 
what  number  of  new  vessels  it  was  proposed  to  con- 
struct, he  said  he  did  not  remembor.  in  the  house 
when  Mr.  T.  Butler  King,  a member  of  the  naval 
committee,  rose  to  give  some  information  concerning 
these  estimates,  he  was  stopped  by  the  majority  and 
not  allowed  to  proceed. 

The  reports  from  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the 
navy  have  been  published  since  the  message  appear- 
ed. The  former  recommends  an  increased  force  on 
the  sea  coast  and  the  northern  frontier.  Authority 
should,  in  his  judgment,  be  given  to  the  president 
to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers  for  a year. — 
Ffty  thousand  men,  at  least,  the  secretary  thinks, 
would  be  required  to  put  the  country  in  a state  of 


defence,  in  view  of  a war  with  England.  From  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  there  are  lecommendations  for 
increased  accumulations  of  stores  and  ordnance,  for 
taking  away  the  restriction  on  the  enlistment  of  sea- 
men, and  for  the  construction  of  ten  steamers  of  the 
kind  specified  afterwards  in  Mr.  Fairfield’s  bill. — 
The  secretary  makes  no  allusion  to  the  large  esti- 
mates of  the  bureau,  except  merely  to  say  that  there 
are  estimates  accompanying  his  letter. 

Now  it  seems  there  is  no  one  willing  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  those  estimates.  Did  Mr.  Polk  re- 
fer to  them  or  not,  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from 
his  special  message?  He  makes  allusion  to  “reports 
prepared , with  my  sanction,  by  the  secretary  of  war 
and  the  secretary  of  the  navy.”  Did  the  latter  of- 
ficially, when  he  sent  the  estimates  from  the  bu- 
reaux, along  with  his  letter  to  the  committees,  intend 
that  the  estimates  should  be  taken  as  a part  of  the 
report  “prepared”  by  him?  Congress  looks  to  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  not  to  heads  of  bureaux. 

As  to  the  president’s  meaning  it  seems  clear  that 
he  did  refer  to  the  estimates  of  the  navy  department. 
Afterspeaking  of  the  warlike  preparations  in  Great 
Britain,  the  language  of  the  queen’s  speech  and  its 
prompt  confirmation  in  parliament,  he  says — “Under 
this  aspect  of  our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  I 
cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  increasing  our  means 
of  defence,  both  by  iaBd  and  sea.”  An  increase  of 
only  ten  steam  vessels  to  our  naval  force  in  view  of 
a war  with  England,  is  a ludicrous  tiling.  The  pre- 
sident must  have  had  reference  to  the  estimates  from 
the  bureaux  as  a portion  of  the  report  prepared 
with  his  sanction.  In  fact  Mr.  Bancroft  speaks  of  the 
ten  steamers  as  an  addition  to  our  peace  establish- 
ment merely. 

Now  if  the  president  did  mean  by  those  reporls, 
made  to  the  organs  of  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
with  his  sanction,  three  months  ago,  to  warn  the 
country  of  the  danger  of  apprehended  war  with  a 
powerful  nation,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  documents  while  a question  involving, 
it  may  be,  war  or  peace,  was  under  discussion,  and 
while  the  whole  republic  was  suffering  a painful 
anxiety  on  account  of  the  president’s  seemingly  in- 
explicable equivocation?  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
president  did  not  refer  to  those  estimates, but  merely 
to  the  ten  steamers  and  fifteen  hundred  new  recruits 
as  the  additional  measures  of  defence  to  be  adopted 
in  view  of  hostilities  with  England,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  his  excellency  must  have  a rare  faculty  of 
preserving  gravity  of  face  while  perpetrating  a prac- 
tical joke  at  the  expense  of  a nation’s  welfare. 

fL^Since  the  foregoing  was  written  we  have 
seen  in  the  Intelligencer  of  yesterday  an  explanation 
by  Mr.  Senator  Fairfield  to  the  efl'ect  that  the  esti- 
mates from  ttie  bureaux  were  withheld  from  the 
senate,  first  because  the  committee  were  requested 
by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  return  the  documents 
after  using  them;  and  secondly  because  he  was  him- 
self unwilling  that  they  should  be  made  public  lest 
the  extravagance  of  the  recommendations  should 
prejudice  the  country  against  the  heads  of  the  bu- 
reaux, if  not  against  the  navy  itself.  “If  the  peo- 
ple,” $dds  the  senator,  “regard  the  recommenda- 
tions for  building  seventy-five  ships  of  war  and  steamers, 
at  a cost  of  over  twenty  one  millions  of  dollars,  to  be 
signally  extravagant,  neither  the  president,  secreta- 
ry, nor  committee  will  be  found  in  any  way  impli- 
cated in  it.  On  Ihe  contrary,  so  far  from  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  the  chief  of  the  bureux,  the 
secretary,  in  his  written  communications  to  the  com- 
mittee, recommended  the  building  of  ten  war  steam- 
ers only.” 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Union  it  is  also  stated, 
officially,  as  we  may  infer,  that  the  letter  of  the  se- 
cretary of  tire  navy,  recommending  the  ten  steamers, 
was  the  only  document  from  the  navy  department  to 
which  the  president  referred  in  tiis  special  message, 
and  that  the  estimates  were  not  seen  by  him. 

This  explanation  takes  away  nothing  from  the 
strangeness  of  the  whole  proceeding.  How  came 
those  estimates  from  the  bureaux  in  the  hands  of 
the  naval  committee  of  congress?  If  they  were  not 
the  official  reporls  of  the  department,  sent  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  secretary,  what  were  they?  Are 
there  Iwo  responsible  sources  from  which  official  in- 
formation on  naval  affairs  is  to  be  sought  by  con- 
gress— the  secretary  one  and  the  heads  of  bureaux 
the  other?  For  which  of  these  is  the  president  of 
the  United  States  responsible? 

But  it  seems  trial  the  president  and  the  secretary 
are  both  to  draw  out  of  the  affair  and  leave  the 
heads  of  bureaux  alone  responsible.  The  Young 
Hickory  can  bend  and  swerve  with  more  pliability 
than  the  Old  Hickory;  it  would  appear  so.  We  had 
believed  that  the  president  was  treated  with  indig- 
nity by  the  long  suppression  of  documents  sent  to 
the  two  houses  with  his  sanction.  Yet  as  he  does  not 
resent  such  treatment  it  is  not  for  us  to  indulge  in  a 
vicarious  sensibility. 


As  for  the  gallant  officers  at  the  beads  of  the  bu- 
reaux, their  only  fault  was  two  much  honesty.  The 
president  in  view  of  the  warlike  attitude  with  Eng- 
land, thought  that  it  was  our  duty  to  prepare  for  an 
emergency  of  strife;  and  so  he  tells  congress  in  his 
special  message,  referring  at  the  same  time  to  the 
reports  from  the  war  and  navy  departments  as  indicat- 
ing the  extent  of  the  preparations  which  he  thought 
necessary.  Now  which  corresponds  better  with  such 
a state  of  anticipated  danger? — the  estimates  of  the 
bureaux  or  the  frost-bitten  report  of  the  secretary? 
The  president  and  Mr.  Bancroft  would  meet  the  ex- 
tensive preparations  of  England  by  an  array  of  ten 
new  steamers;  the  straightforward  commodores,  who 
supposed  the  time  for  plain  dealing  had  come,  re- 
commended seventy-five  new  vessels  at  once.  If 
the  contingency  of  war  should  happen  it  is  clear  that 
these  seventy-five  would  be  only  the  beginning  of 
the  increase  of  our  naval  force  which  the  necessities 
of  the  case  would  require.  Let  the  country  judge 
between  them. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

March  31.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  La.,  reported  a bill 
to  carry  into  effect  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  with 
Spain. 

The  Oregon  notice. — Mr.  Cass,  arose  and  addressed 
the  senate  at  length.  [His  speech  will  be  inserted 
at  length  in  a future  number.]  Having  concluded, 

Mr.  Ashley,  obtained  the  floor,  and  then,  after  an 
executive  session — the  senate  adjourned. 

April  1.  Mr.  Benton,  arose  and  spoke  in  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  49th  line.  As  his  views  on  the 
present  question  had  not  been  fully  laid  before  the 
country  until  the  present  hour,  his  speech  was  lis- 
tened to  as  one  full  of  import  and  interest.  He  was 
followed  by  Mr.  IJannegan,  and  after  a few  words 
also  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  an  executive  session,  the 
senate  adjourned.  [Mr.  B.’s  speech  will  be  seen  on 
page  85  ] 

April  2.  Mr.  Ashley,  having  yielded  the  floor  to 
Mr.  Cass , 

Mr.  Cass,  arose  and  replied  to  Mr.  Benton's  speech 
of  yesterday.  [For  this  speech  of  Mr.  C.,  see  page 
88.] 

Mr.  Benton,  rejoined.  [See  page  91.] 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  Webster,  and  an 
executive  session — the  senate  adjourned. 

April  3.  The  sub-treasury  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
house  wa9  referred  to  the  committee  on  finances. 

Pilots — Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.,  reported  a bill  to  re- 
peal the  pilot  act  of  March,  1837. 

Oregon  notice — Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ark.,  addressed  the 
senate  for  two  hours  in  support  of  the  notice  and  of 
the  American  claim  to  the  whole  territory  up  to  54° 
40'. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  next  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  Webster,  arose  and  expressed  a purpose  to 
speak  in  vindication  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  of 
August,  1842,  from  the  disparagement  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  in  the  course  of  the  Oregon  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  W.  said  that  it  was  in  view  of  ins  in- 
tended reply  to  the  ailusions  made  against  that  trea- 
ty, that  he  had  proposed  to  the  senate  a call  for  cer- 
tain correspondence  respecting  the  northeastern 
boundary  which  has  not  yet  been  published.  The 
answer  of  the  president  to  the  call,  together  with  the 
documents  called  lor,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  senate  and  Mr.  W.  added  that  it  is 
his  purpose  to  move  their  printing.  It  is  Mr.  W’s 
purpose  to  detain  the  senate  for  one  hour  on  Monday 
next  upon  this  subject,  in  case  the  senator  from  S. 
Carolina  [Mr.  McD.]  shall  conclude  his  remarks  to- 
morrow. The  senate  adjourned. 

April  4 Mr.  McDuffie,  arose  and  addressed  Hie 
senate,  denying  that  public  opinion  claimed  beyond 
49n,  maintaining  that  universal  opinion  was  settling 
upon  the  49 th  as  a proper  and  fair  compromise  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  assailing  the  pretension 
of  Spanish  claims  as  a basis  of  ours,  and  deprecating 
the  horrors  and  expense  of  war.  The  honor  of  the 
nation  was  not  involved  unless  rather  as  demanding 
our  sacrifice  of  all  pretensions  beyond  49  and  com- 
promising upon  it.  [For  Mr.  McD’s  speech  see  p.  92.] 

Mr.  Breese,  made  a brief  reply  to  a portion  ol  Mr. 
McD.’s  speech  depreciating  the  value  of  the  terri- 
tory. Mr.  McDuffie,  rejoined. 

The  senate  adjourned  till  6th. 

April  6.  Alter  short  discussion  without  final  ac- 
tion upon  the  bill  for  distributing  the  duties  among 
the  naval  bureaus,  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Oregon 
notice,  was  resumed. 

Mr.  Webster,  arose  and  spoke  at  length  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  treaty  of'  Washington  of  August,  1842  — 
Wnhout  yielding  the  floor — the  senate  adjourned. — 
[Mr-  W.’s  speech  will  appear  hereafter.] 
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April  7.  Mr.  Webster,  resumed  and  concluded 
his  speech  in  vindication  of  the  treaty  of  Washing- 
ton of  1842.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  W. 
animadverted  upon  the  Van  Buren  measures  respect- 
ing the  Caroline  in  1838,  of  his  not  holding  to  its 
responsibility  the  British  government  which  avowed 
its  responsibility,  and  of  the  subsequent  pouncing  up- 
on McLeod,  &c.,  &c.  Mr.  W.  also  directed  his  re- 
marks to  a late  speech  from  Mr.  C.  /.  Ingersoll,  of 
whose  character  as  a man  also  he  freely  expressed 
himself,  involving  also  the  senator  from  New  York 
[Mr  Dickinson]  in  his  retribution.  Mr.  W.  brought 
his  speech  to  a conclusion. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  gave  notice  that  he  would  speak 
to-morrow. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday.  April  1.  The  sub-treasury  bill. — 
The  house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  and 
considered  the  sub-treasury  bill. 

Messrs.  Grider,  of  Ky.,  Hannanson,  of  La.,  Saw- 
yer, of  Ohio,  Daniels,  of  N.  C.,  Jones,  of  Tenn.,  Hunt, 
of  N.  Y.,  and  Davis,  of  K.,  engaged  in  the  debate. 
The  committee  then  rose  and  the  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  2. — Sub-treasury  bill.  The  rules 
were  suspended  and  the  house  went  at  once  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Daniels,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Ky.,  resumed  and  concluded  his 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  followed  in  reply,  after  which 

Mr.  Martin,  of  Tenn.,  addressed  the  committee 
for  ten  minutes  in  reply  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  la.,  and  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Polk’s  course  in  1834  upon  the  bill 
of  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Va.  Mr.  M.  dwelling  upon  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Polk  stood  in  opposition  to  the  princi- 
ple embodied  in  the  sub-treasury  system,  and  looking 
over  the  vote  taken  in  1834,  found  that  the  first  man 
who  voted  for  this  Gordon  bill  was  J.  Quincy  Mams 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Adams  rose,  but  Mr.  Martin  declined  to  yield 
the  floor.  Mr.  M.  said  he  desired  no  controversy 
■with  the  gentleman  from  Mass.  If  he  was  called 
into  one  he  should  knock  under  in  advance.  He  re- 
garded the  gentleman  from  Mass,  pretty  much  as  the 
raccoon  did  Captain  Scott — “He  should  give  in  and 
come  down.” 

Mr.  Adams  with  great  good  humor  said,  I surrender 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee- 

Mr.  Martin — I surrendered  to  the  gentleman  in  ad- 
vance, and  regard  it  no  dishonor  to  have  done  so. 

The  hour  of  one  o’clock  terminated  debate. 

Various  amendments  were  offered  and  rejected 
without  division. 

Mr.  Graham,  of  N.  C.,  proposed  one  by  which  the 
sub-treasurers  appointed  under  the  bill  should  be  per- 
sonally liable  by  liens  upon  their  real  estate.  [This 
amendment  was  once  announced  as  carried  73  to  66, 
but  a second  count  was  demanded,  and  the  first  count 
reversed  81  to  64  ] 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  committee  at  3 
o’clock,  and  the  amendments  agreed  to  generally 
without  yeas  and  nays.  The  provision  requiring  all 
the  government  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver 
was  carried  by  a vote  of  1 17  to  74  and  the  bill  finally 
passed  by  a vote  of  123  to  67. 

Mr.  Constable  presented  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  the  house  then  ad- 
journed. 

Friday,  April  3.  A resolution  was  adopted  call- 
ing on  the  secretary  of  the  navy  for  a full  report  on 
the  marine  corps. 

Mr.  Burt,  of  S.  C.,  arose  to  absolve  the  secretary 
of  war  from  the  imputations  of  being  concerned  in 
the  system  of  secrecy  in  regard  to  the  secret  esti- 
mates. 

The  Cumberland  road  bill,  was  then  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole.  [Its  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  one  and  a half  millions  of  dollars  to  each  of 
the  slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.] 

Mr.  Wick,  thought  the  money  asked  for  would  de- 
feat the  bill,  and  therefore  he  should  ask,  by  way  of 
amendment,  the  value  of  the  money  in  lands.  Mr. 
W.  defended  his  amendment  in  a short  speech.  He 
assured  the  members  of  the  house  and  all  future  con- 
gresses, that  the  voice  of  his  state  would  never  be 
still  so  long  as  there  was  a representative  from  his 
state  upon  the  floor  of  the  house. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Smith,  of 
III.;  Pettit,  of  la.;  Sclienck,  of  Ohio;  C.  Smith,  of  la.; 
Owen,  of  la.;  Fieklin,  of  111.;  Payne  and  Yancey,  of 
Ala.;  and  Tibbulls,  of  Ky.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sims, 
of  S.  C.,  the  committee  rose.  The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  4-  A resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Boyd,  to  terminate  debate  on  the  Cumberland  road 
bill  was  adopted  by  94  yeas  to  63  nays. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
— Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga.,  in  the  chair — and  look  up  the 
private  calendar,  which  consumed  the  remainder  of 
the  session.  The  house  adjourned. 


Monday,  April  6.  The  rules  were  suspended  lor 
the  purpose  of  calling  upon  the  committees  for  re- 
ports. 

The  committee  on  elections  asked  to  be  discharg- 
ed from  the  further  consideration  of  a petition  from 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire  against  the  right  of  the 
representatives  from  that  state  to  their  seats  in  the 
house,  they  not  having  been  elected  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  apportionment  law,  and 
moved  that  the  petition  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Culver,  of  N.  York,  moved  that  the  petition 
be  referred  back  to  the  committee  on  elections,  with 
instructions  to  enquire  arid  report  whether  said 
members  had  been  elected  according  to  law. 

Mr.  C.  in  a brief  speech  defended  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  apportionment  bill,  and  depieteil  the  re- 
cent successful  struggle  of  New  Hampshire  to  free 
herself  from  the  thraldom  of  loco  focoism. 

The  whole  subject  was  then  laid  upon  the  table 
by  a vote  of  94  to  55,  and  the  committee  proceeded 
with  their  reports.  A large  number  of  private  and 
local  bills  were  presented,  read  twice  and  referred  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole. 

The  committee  on  the  judiciary  reported  a bill  to 
rreate  an  office  of  assistant  secretary  of  state,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  committee  on  naval  affairs  reported  a resolu- 
tion instructing  the  committee  on  commerce  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  and  best  modes  of  preventing 
the  prevalence  of  small  pox  and  other  contagious 
diseases  on  board  of  merchant  vessels;  and  that  they 
report  by  bill  or  otherwise.  ' 

The  committee  on  the  library  reported  a joint  re- 
solution to  authorize  the  committee  to  contract  with 
a competent  American  artist  for  a painting  for  the 
vacant  panel  in  the  rotunda.  The  subject  to  be  the 
discovery  of  America,  or  some  incident  connected 
with  the  revolution  or  late  war,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  artist.  The  price  not  to  exceed  the  sum  author- 
ized in  the  resolution  under  which  the  contract  was 
made  with  Mr.  Ingman. 

The  house,  shortly  after,  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  McClelland,  of  Michigan,  in  the 
chair,  and  the  Cumberland  road  bill  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith,  of  111.,  addressed  the  house  at 
length,  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McGaughey,  of  la.,  followed  on  the  same  side, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  said  that  the  river 
and  harbor  bill  could  not  pass  the  senate  unless  the 
house  passed  the  Cumberland  bill.  He  was  author- 
ized by  the  senators  from  bis  state  to  say  so.  This 
might  be  called  log-rolling,  but  it  was  a species  of 
log-rolling  that  he  was  decidedly  iri  favor  of. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  la.,  advocated  the  bill.  The 
time  fur  debate  having  expired,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  upon  the  amendments  offered.  One 
appropriating  500,000  acres  of  land  to  each  state  in 
Union  except  those  which  have  already  received  it, 
was  adopted.  The  rest  were  rejected. 

The  question  then  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
substitute  proposed  to  the  whole  bill.  It  was  carri- 
ed, 82  to  35. 

The  substitute  appropriates  land  instead  of  mo- 
ney, as  follows:  To  the  state  of  Ohio,  154,000  acres; 
Indiana,  921,600;  Illinois,  1,389,360;  Missouri,  1,- 
331.832. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  the  bill  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  upon  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were 
ordered  and  resulted — Ayes  74,  noes  84.  So  the 
motion  was  lost. 

The  previous  question  was  called.  The  house  ad- 
journed. 

Tuesday,  April  7.  The  Cumberland  road  bill,  was 
resumed.  The  previous  question  on  the  substitute 
was  then  ordered. 

The  Speaker,  decided  that  the  main  question  was 
upon  agreeing  to  the  substitute  as  amended,  and  that 
it  was  not  divisible.  An  appeal  was  taken  and  the 
decision  of  the  chair  affirmed. 

Mr.  Tibbatts,  of  Ky.,  moved  to  recommit  the  bill. 
Out  of  order. 

A motion  made  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table  was  lost,  ayes  82,  tioes  95.  The  main  question 
was  then  put  and  decided  iu  the  negative — ayes  77, 
noes  103.  The  question  then  recurred  on  ordering 
the  original  bill  to  be  engrossed  to  a third  reading, 
and  it  was  lost — ayes  70,  noes  106. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Abbot,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Arnold,  Ash- 
man, Blanchard,  Bowlin,  Brinkerhoff,  Win.  YV.  Camp- 
bell, Carroll,  John  G.  Chapman,  Cranston,  Ctdver, 
Cummins,  Cunningham,  Dixon,  Douglass,  Faran,  Fick- 
lin,  Foot,  Grider,  Grinned,  Hampton,  Harper,  Henley, 
Hoge,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  YVashington  Hunt, 
Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Lewis,  Levin, 
Long,  MoCiernand,  J.  J.  McDowell,  McGaughey,  Mc- 
Uvaine,  Morse,  Moseley,  Owen,  Pettit.  Pollock,  Ram- 
sey, Relfe,.  Julius  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Sawyer, 


Schenck,  Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Thomas  Smith, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Starkweather,  Stewart, 
Thibodeaux,  Thomassnn,  Betvj.  Thompson,  Thurman, 
Tibbats,  Tilden,  Vinton.  Wentworth,  White,  Wick, 
Wintlirop,  Woodruff,  Wright,  Young— 70. 

Nays — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkin- 
son, Barringer.  Eayly,  Bedinger,  Bell,  Benton,  Biggs, 
James  Black,  Tames  A.  Black,  Boyd,  Brodhead,  Milton 
Brown,  Win.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Cha«e,  Chipman,  Clarke.  Cobb, 
Cocke,  Crozier,  Cullom,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Ganett  Davis, 
Jefferson  Davis,  De  Mott,  Dillingham,  Dobbin,  Docke- 
rv,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  E.  H.  Ewing,  Foster, 
Fries,  Garvin,  Gentry.  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Graham, 
Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson  Harmansnn,  Hilliard.  Hop- 
kins, Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Hun- 
gerford,  J.  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Jenkins,  Joseph  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Pres- 
ton King,  Thomas  B.  King.  Lawience,  Leake,  LaSere, 
Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McConnell,  McCrate,  James 
McDowell.  McKav,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin, 
Moulton,  Niven,  Norris,  Parish,  Payne,  Phelps,  Price, 
Rathbun,  Reid,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawtelle,  Scammon, 
Seddon,  L.  H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Stanton,  St.  John, 
Sikes,  Jas.  Thompson.  Jacob  Thompson,  Treadway, 
Trumbo,  Wheaton,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Wood- 
ward, Woodworth,  Yancey,  Yell — 106. 

A motion  was  made  to  re-consider  the  vote  just 
taken,  and  the  house  refused  to  re-consider — so  the 
Cumberland  road  bill  was  defeated. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Riflemen. — The  bill  from  the  senate  to  create  a 
regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  and  to  establish  a 
military  post  on  the  Oregon,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  Brinkerhoff. , from  the  military  committee,  pro- 
posed sundry  amendments.  One  was  to  make  it  a 
simple  regiment  of  riflemen,  leaving  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  president  to  mount  it,  if,  in  his  judgment1, 
necessary.  Another  gives  to  actual  settlers  and  cul- 
tivators within  five  miles  of  any  of  the  posts  estab- 
lished, 320  acres  of  land  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  Levin,  of  Pa.,  proposed  an  amendment  that  the 
officers  shall  be  native  Americans,  and  thereupon 
made  a speech  of  an  hour’s  length  in  favor  of  “Na- 
tive Americanism.” 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  replied  and  said  that  native  Ame- 
ricanism was  an  obsolete  idea,  worse  thau  the  U.  S. 
bank.  The  house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  8.  Slave  trade.  Mr.  Adams, 
offered  a resolution  calling  for  the  correspondence  of 
Mr.  Gordon,  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Rio  Ja- 
neiro, if  not  incompatible  with  public  interest,  in 
reference  to  the  slave  trade  carried  on  between  Bra- 
zil and  the  Coast  of  Africa.  Adopted.  The  house 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon  the  senate 
bill  for  raising  a company  of  riflemen  and  for  the 
protection  of  the  Oregon  country. 

Mr.  Slanton,  of  Tenn.,  briefly  addressed  the  com- 
mittee, mainly  in  reply  to  the  Native  American 
speech  of  Mr.  Levin,  delivered  yesterday. 

The  debate  was  continued  by  Messrs.  Gordon,  of 
N.  York,  Yell,  of  Ark.,  and  G.  W.  Jones,  of  Tenn., 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Campbell,  of  New  York,  followed  in  a 
speech  of  one  hour’s  length,  in  vindication  of  the 
principles  of  the  Native  American  party,  and  in  fa- 
vor of  extending  the  period  required  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  foreigners  to  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  of  N.  York,  then  spoke  for  an  hour 
on  the  same  side,  and  was  followed  by 

Mr.  Chipman,  of  Mich.,  in  opposition  to  Native 
Americanism  as  an  unhallowed  effort  of  the  whig 
party  to  secure  the  vote  of  the  disaffected  of  the  de- 
mocratic party. 

Mr.  McConnell,  obtained  the  floor  and  made  one  of 
his  characteristic  speeches. 

The  debate  was  farther  continued  by  Messrs.  Ho]B 
kins,  of  Va.,  Davis,  of  Miss.,  Sawyer,  of  Ohio,  Rath- 
bun,  of  N.  York,  and  Thompson,  of  Pa.,  who  spoke 
of  the  merits  of  the  question,  and  then  the  commit- 
tee rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

MR.  BENTON’S  SPEECH. 


IN  THE  SENATE,  APRIL  IsT,  1846. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  did  not  rise  to  make  any  speech, 
but  merely  to  vindicate  history,  and  the  intelligence 
of  the  senate,  from  an  error  into  which  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  not  now  in  his  seat,  (Mr.  Cass,)  had 
fallen  yesterday,  in  relying  on  Mr.  Greenhow’s  book 
on  Oregon.  Thatbook  maintained  that  the  commis- 
saries bad  never  acted  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
had  never  established  the  limits  between  the  British 
and  French  possessions  in  North  America;  had  done 
nothing  on  the  subject.  And  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan, holding  Mr.  Greenhow  to  be  right,  had  adopted 
his  opinion,  and  laid  so  much  stress  upon  the  fact  of 
the  action  of  these  commissaries,  as  to  make  his  fu- 
ture conduct  upon  the  Oregon  question  dependent 
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upon  it.  If  Mr.  Greenhow  was  wrong,  and  the 
commissaries  had  acted  and  established  the  parallel 
of  49°,  and  this  fact  was  proved,  he  (Mr.  B.,)  un- 
derstood the  senator  from  Michigan  to  say  that  he 
would  give  up  the  Russian  limit  of  54°  40',  and 
never  say  any  thing  more  about  Oregon  north  of  49°. 
This  is  a penalty  which  Mr.  B.  would  not  have  im- 
posed: it  was  giving  to  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
a consequence  and  importance  which  he  would  not 
have  attributed  to  it.  But  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan had  judged  for  himself,  and  judged  deliberately: 
for  his  speech  was  well  prepared,  and  it  was  his  own 
act  to  make  his  future  conduct  dependent  upon  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Greenhow’s  opinion,  which  he 
had  quoted  and  adopted.  Mr.  B.  would  show  by  the 
highest  evidence,  that  the  commissaries  did  act;  that 
they  did  establish  the  limits  between  France  and 
Great  Britain  in  North  America;  and  that  the  49th 
parallel  was  one  of  the  lines  established;  and,  hav- 
ing shown  this,  he  would  make  no  argument  upon  it, 
would  make  no  application  of  the  fact,  but  content 
himself  with  vindicating  history  at  an  essential  point, 
and  leave  it  to  the  senator  from  Michigan  to  give  it 
the  influence  upon  his  own  conduct  which  he  should 
think  proper. 

Mr.  B.  then  made  a statement  introductory  to  the 
proofs  which  he  meant  to  introduce,  and  showing 
how  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  become  applicable  to 
this  question  of  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  It  grew  out  of  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  coeval  with  that  purchase.  It 
was  known  to  every  body  that  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  United  States  could  not  be  closed,  be- 
cause there  was  an  impossible  call  in  the  treaty  of 
1783.  It  called  for  a due  west  course  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  when  such  course 
would  never  strike  the  Mississippi — the  lake  being 
north  of  the  head  of  that  river.  Upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  line  due  west  from  the  lake  would  strike 
the  river,  the  right  to  its  free  navigation  was  grant- 
ed to  the  British  by  the  treaty  of  peace;  but,  on 
finding  that  the  line  would  not  strike  the  river,  the 
struggle  began  between  the  two  countries — on  the 
part  of  the  British  to  deflect  the  line,  to  turn  it  down 
southwest,  and  thus  get  to  the  river,  and  with  th^ 
arrival  upon  that  stream  to  come  to  the  enjoyment  ol 
its  navigation.  The  struggle  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  was  to  prevent  this  consequence — to 
close  the  line  without  yielding  the  navigation;  and 
this  contest  had  continued  twenty  years,  when  a 
treaty  was  signed  in  London  to  terminate  this  con- 
test. It  was  in  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Jefferson  being 
president,  and  Mr.  Rufus  King,  minister  in  London; 
for,  in  those  days,  ministers  were  not  so  rapidly  chang- 
ed upon  a change  of  administration  as  has  sometimes 
since  occurred. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  then  signed  deflect- 
ed the  line  so  as  to  reach  the  Mississippi  on  the  short- 
est course;  and  this  was  done  in  conformity  to  in- 
structions from  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
This  treaty  was  signed  in  the  spring  of  1803;  and  it 
so  happened  that  about  the  same  time — namely, 
twelve  days  before  the  signature  of  the  treaty  in 
London — the  treaty,  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
King,  for  the  sale  of  Louisiana  to  the  Untiled  States, 
was  signed.  The  two  treaties  arrived  in  the  United 
States  together,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  immediately  saw 
the  advantage  which  the  Louisiana  treaty  gave  him 
in  cutting  off'  forever  the  British,  both  from  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Mississippi  and  from  the  whole  valley 
of  that  river.  The  most  accomplished  diplomatist 
in  America — perhaps  equal  to  any  in  Europe — he 
saw  at  once  that  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  put  us 
in  the  shoes  of  the  French' in  all  treaties  applicable 
to  that  province;  that  it  especially  made  us  a party 
to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  gave  us  the  benefit  of  the 
line  49,  established  under  that  treaty;  and  he  imme- 
diately determined  to  recommend  to  the  senate  the 
rejection  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
London,  and  to  rely  afterwards  upon  the  Utrecht 
treaty  as  a matter  of  right  to  force  the  British  oul  of 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  senate  concurred 
with  him.  They  rejected  the  fifth  article  of  the  trea- 
ty; and  then  the  double  duty  presented  itself  to  be 
performed  at  London. 

The  rejection  of  the  article  of  the  treaty  was  to 
be  justified,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  to  be  plead 
against  the  British,  to  put  an  end  to  their  darling  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
first  was  a delicate  duty.  The  non-ratification  of  a 
treaty,  concluded  under  instruclions,  except  for  good 
cause,  is,  by  the  law  of  nations,  an  injury  to  the  ad- 
verse power,  implying  a breach  of  faith  but  little 
short  of  the  enormity  of  violating  the  same  treaty 
after  its  ratification.  To  show  this  good  cause — to 
justify  ourselves  for  a seeming  breach  of  faith — was 
the  immediate  care  of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  senate  had  acted  upon  the  two  trea- 
ties, namely,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1804,  Mr. 
Madison,  secretary  of  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe, 


(Mr.  King  having  asked  leave  to  return  when  he 
had  concluded  his  treaty,)  to  bring  this  delicate  busi- 
ness before  the  British  government,  and  satisfy  them 
at  once  upon  the  point  of  the  non-ratification  of  the 
fifth  article.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  furnished  the 
justification,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  instructed  to  urge 
it  accordingly. 

Mr.  B.  said  this  extraordinary  statement  brought 
him  to  the  production  of  his  authorities.  He  would 
now  have  recourse  to  the  language  of  others,  and 
would  read  a paragraph  from  the  first  letter  of  Mr. 
Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe  on  this  subject: 

“If  the  fifth  article  be  expunged,  the  north  bound- 
ary of  Louisiana  will,  as  is  reasonable,  remain  the 
same  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Stales  as  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  France,  and  be  adjusted  and  establish- 
ed according  to  the  principles  and  authorities  which 
in  that  case  would  have  been  applicable.  There  is 
reason  lo  believe  that  the  boundary  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  British  territories  north  of  it  were  actu- 
ally fixpd  by  commissioners  appointed  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  that  this  boundary  was  to  run 
from  (he  Lake  of  the  Woods  westwardly,  in  latitude 
49  degrees;  in  which  case  the  fifth  article  would  be  nu- 
gatory, as  the  line  from  the  Lakeof  the  Woods  to  the 
nearest  source  of  the  Mississippi,  would  run  thr  High 
territory  which  on  both  sides  of  the  line  would  be- 
long to  the  United  States.  Annexed  is  a paper 
stating  the  authority  on  which  the  decision  of  the 
commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  rests,  and 
the  reasoning  opposed  to  the  construction,  making 
the  49th  degree  of  latitude  the  northern  boundary  of 
Louisiana,  with  marginal  notes  in  support  of  that 
construction.  This  paper  will  put  you  more  readily 
into  possession  of  the  subject,  as  it  may  enter  into 
your  discussions  with  the  British  government.  But 
you  will  perceive  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners,  as  the  source  of 
authentic  information.  These  are  not  within  our 
reach  here,  and  it  must,  consequently,  be  left  to  your 
own  researches  and  judgment  to  determine  the  pro- 
per use  to  be  made  of  them.” 

Mr.  B.  remarked  upon  the  language  of  this  ex- 
tract. The  fact  of  the  commissaries  having  acted 
was  assumed  for  certain:  the  precise  terms  of  their 
act,  and  the  construction  of  those  terms,  was  not  ex- 
actly known:  and  Mr.  Monroe  was  directed  to  ex- 
amine the  proceedings  of  the  commissaries  in  Lon- 
don— lo  ascertain  the  particulars — and  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment?  Mr.  Monroe  did  so,  and  found 
not  the  least  difficulty  on  cither  branch  of  his  duty. 
The  justification  for  the  non  ratification  of  the  bound- 
ary clause  seems  to  have  been  admitted  without  a 
word;  nor  did  the  other  branch  of  the  subject  en- 
counter the  least  difficulty.  The  Utrecht  treaty  car- 
ried all  through.  But  let  Mr.  Monroe  speak  for 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Madison,  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1804,  he  says: 

“We  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  convention 
respecting  the  boundaries,  in  the  light  in  which  the 
ratification  by  the  presidenl  presented  it.  On  that 
subject,  also,  I omitted  nothing  which  the  documents 
in  my  possession  enabled  me  to  say;  in  aid  of  which 
I thought  it  advisable,  a few  days  afterwards,  to  send 
to  Ins  lordship  a note  explanatory  of  the  motives 
which  induced  the  president  and  senate  to  decline 
ratifying  the  fifth  article.  As  the  affair  had  become 
by  that  circumstance  in  some  degree  a delicate  one, 
and  as  it  was  in  its  nature  intricate,  I thought  it  im- 
proper to  let  the  explanation  which  I had  given  rest 
on  the  memory  of  a single  individual.  By  commit- 
ting it  to  paper,  it  might  be  better  understood  by 
Lord  Harrovvby,  and  by  the  cabinet,  to  whom  he  will 
doubtless  submit  it.” 

In  this  extract  (resumed  Mr.  B.)  Mr.  Monroe 
shows  that  he  held  a conversation  with  Lord  Har- 
rowby,  the  British  secretary  of  state,  and  used  the 
Utrecht  treaty  for  both  the  purposes  for  which  he 
had  been  instructed  to  use  it,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
cess. Me  slso  shows  that,  unwilling  to  leave  such 
an  important  matter  lo  the  memory  of  an  individual, 
he  drew  up  the  substance  of  his  conversation  in 
writing,  and  delivered  it  to  Lord  Harrovvby,  that  he 
might  lay  it  before  the  cabinet.  The  production  of 
this  paper,  then,  is  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  the 
evidence  to  be  laid  before  the  senate;  and  here  it  is: 
“ Paper  respecting  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  de- 
livered to  Lord  Harrowby,  Sept  5,  1804. 

“By  the  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it 
is  agreed  ‘that  France  shall  restore  to  Great  Britain 
the  bay  and  straits  of  Hudson,  together  with  all 
lands,  seas,  seacoasts,  rivers,  and  places  situate  in 
the  said  bay  and  straits  which  belong  thereunto,’ 
&c.  It  is  also  agreed  ‘that  commissaries  shall  be 
forthwith  appointed  by  eaeh  power  to  determine, 
within  a year,  the  limits  between  the  said  bay  of 
Hudson  and  the  places  appertaining  to  the  French; 
and  also  describe  and  settle,  in  like  manner,  the 
boundaries  between  the  other  British  and  French  co- 
lonies in  these  parts.’ 


“Commissaries  were  accordingly  appointed  by 
each  power,  who  executed  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
in  establishing  the  boundaries  proposed  by  it.  They  fix- 
ed the  northern  boundary  of  Canada  and  Louisiana 
by  a line  beginning  in  "the  Atlantic,  at  a cape  or 
promontory  in  58°  30'  north  latitude;  thence,  sonth- 
westwardly,  to  the  Lake  Mistasin;  thence,  further 
southwest,  to  the  latitude  of  49°  north  from  the 
equator,  and  along  that  line  indefinitely.” 

Mr  B.  stopped  the  reading,  and  remarked  upon 
the  extract  as  far  as  read.  He  said  this  was  a state- 
ment—a statement  of  fact — made  by  Mr.  Monroe  to 
Lord  Harrowby,  and  which,  of  itself,  established 
the  twofold  fact,  that  the  commissaries  did  act  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  established  the  49th  par- 
allel as  the  boundary  line  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  indefinitely 
west.  How  unfortunate  that  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan had  not  looked  to  authentic  documents,  instead 
of  looking  to  Mr.  Greenhow’s  book,  and  becoming 
its  dupe  and  its  victim,  if  so,  he  never  could  have 
fallen  into  the  serious  error  of  denying  the  establish- 
ment of  the  line  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and 
the  further  serious  error  of  saying  that  Mr.  Monroe 
had  added  nothing  to  Mr.  Madison’s  statement,  and 
had  left  the  question  as  doubtful  as  he  found  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  Mr.  Monroe  added  the  particulars  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  had  declared  his  ignorance;  add- 
ed the  beginning,  the  courses,  and  the  ending  of  the 
line;  and  staled  the  whole  with  the  precision  of  a 
man  who  had  taken  his  information  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commissaries.  And  to  whom  did  he 
deliver  th is  paper?  To  a British  secretary  of  state, 
to  be  laid  before  the  king  in  cabinet  council,  and  to 
be  used  against  the  power  who  was  party  to  the 
treaty!  And  what  did  Lord  Harrovvby  say?  Deny 
the  fact,  like  the  senator  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
follow  Mr.  Greenhow,  or  even  resist  the  argument 
resulting  from  the  fact?  Not  at  all.  He  made  no 
objection  to  either  the  fact  or  the  inference;  and  Mr. 
Monroe  thus  proceeded  to  apply  his  facts,  and  to 
urge  the  exclusion  of  the  British  from  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  and  its  entire  valley,  as  a matter 
of  right,  under  the  Utrecht  treaty,  and  by  the  provi- 
sions of  which  they  could  hold  no  territory  south  of 
49.  Hear  him: 

“By  Mitchell’s  map,  by  which  the  treaty  of  1783 
was  formed,  it  was  evident  that  the  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was  at  least  as  high 
north  as  the  latitude  of  49  degrees.  By  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr.  Thompson,  astronomer  to  the  North- 
western company,  it  appears  to  be  in  latitude  49  deg. 
37  min.  By  joining,  Ihen,  the  western  boundary  of 
Canada  to  its  northern  in  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
and  closing  both  there,  it  follows  that  it  was  the  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  ministers  who  negotiated  the 
treaty,  and  of  their  respective  governments,  that  the 
United  States  should  possess  all  the  territory  lying 
between  the  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the 
parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude.  This 
is  confirmed  by  the  courses  which  are  afterwards 
pursued  by  the  treaty,  since  they  are  precisely  those 
which  had  been  established  between  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  former  treaties.  By  running  due  west 
from  the  northwestern  point  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Mississippi,  it  must  have  been  intend- 
ed, according  to  the  lights  before  them,  to  take  the 
parallel  of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  as  established 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  pursuing  thence  the 
course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  31st  degree  of  lati- 
tude, the  wholeextent  of  the  western  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  the  boundary  which  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  treaty  of  1783  was  actually  adopted. — 
This  conclusion  is  further  snpported  by  the  liberal 
spirit  which  terminated  the  war  of  our  revolution;  it 
having  been  manifestly  the  intention  of  the  parties 
to  heal,  as  far  as  could  be  done,  the  wounds  which  it 
had  inflicted.  Nor  is  it  essentially  weakened  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Mississippi  is  called  for  by  the 
western  course  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  that 
its  navigation  is  stipulated  in  favor  of  both  powers. 
Westward  of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  south  of  the 
forty-ninth  degree  of  north  latitude,  Great  Britain 
held  there  no  territory;  that  river  was  her  western 
boundary.  In  running  west,  and  ceding  the  territory 
to  the  river,  it  was  impossible  not  to  call  for  it;  and, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  took  its  source  within  the 
limits  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  it  was  natural 
that  it  should  stipulate  the  free  navigation  of  the 
river;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  is  presumed  that  her  gov- 
ernment respected  more  a delicate  sense  of  what  it 
might  be  supposed  to  owe  to  the  interest  of  that  com- 
pany, than  any  strong  motive  of  policy,  founded  on 
the  interests  of  Canada  cr  its  other  possessions  in 
that  quarter.  As  Great  Britain  ceded  at  the  same 
time  the  Floridas  to  Spain;  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  to  her  subjects,  if  it  took  place,  being 
under  a foreign  jurisdiction,  could  not  fail  to  draw 
from  her  own  territories  the  resources  which  proper- 
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ly  belonged  to  them,  and  therefore  could  not  be  view- 
ed in  the  light  of  a national  advantage.” 

“After  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  at  the  time  the  con- 
vention in  contemplation  was  entered  into,  the  state 
of  things  was,  as  is  above  stated.  The  territory 
which  Great  Britain  held  west  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  was  bounded  south  by  the  forty-ninth  degree 
of  north  latitude;  that  which  lay  between  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  the  Mississippi,  southward  of  that 
parallel,  belonged  to  the  United  States;  and  that 
which  lay  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  Spain. — 
It  being,  understood,  by  more  recent  discoveries  or 
observations,  that  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  did 
did  not  extend  so  high  north  as  had  been  supposed; 
and  Great  Britain  having  shown  a desire  to  have  the 
boundary  of  the  United  Stales  modified  in*such 
manner  as  to  strike  that  river,  an  article  to  that  ef- 
fect was  inserted  in  the  late  convention;  but,  in  so 
doing,  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  American 
minister  or  of  the  British  minister  to  do  more  than 
simply  to  define  the  American  boundary.  Jt  was  not 
contemplated  by  either  of  them  that  America  should 
convey  to  Great  Britain  any  right  to  the  territory  ly- 
ing westward  of  that  line,  since  not  a foot  of  it  be- 
longed to  her;  it  was  intended  to  leave  it  to  Great 
Britain  to  settle  the  point  as  to  such  territory,  or  such 
portion  of  it  as  she  might  want,  with  Spain,  or 
rather  with  France,  to  whom  it  then  belonged.  At 
this  period,  however,  certain  measures  respecting 
the  Mississippi,  and  movements  in  that  quarter  took 
place,  which  seemed  to  menace  the  great  interests  of 
America  that  were  dependent  on  that  river.  These 
excited  oursensibility,  acute  and  universal,  of  which, 
in  an  equal  degree,  her  history  furnishes  few  exam- 
ples. They  led  to  a discussion,  which  terminated  in 
a treaty  with  France,  by  which  that  power  ceded  to 
the  United  Slates  the  whole  of  Louisiana  as  she  had 
received  it  of  Spain.  This  treaty  took  place  on  the 
30th  of  April,  1803,  twelve  days  only  before  the 
convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  was  signed,  and  some  days  before  the  adop 
lion  of  such  a treaty  was  known  to  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries who  negotiated  and  signed  the  convention. 

“Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  right  which  the  United  States  derived  under  that 
treaty  could  be  conveyed  by  ttiis  convention  to  Great 
Britain,  or  that  the  ministers  who  formed  the  con- 
vention could  have  contemplated  such  an  effect  by  it. 
Tiius  the  stipulation  which  is  contained  in  the  fifth 
article  of  the  convention  has  become,  by  the  cession 
made  by  the  treaty,  perfectly  nugatory;  for,  as  Great 
Britain  holds  no  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  and  the  United  States  the 
whole  of  it,  the  line  proposed  by  that  article  would 
run  through  a country  which  now  belongs  exclusive- 
ly to  the  latter.” 

't  his  reasoning  (said  Mr.  B.)  was  conclusive,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  which  followed, 
both  parties  actually  proposed  articles,  adopting  the 
Utrecht  line  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  with  a 
proviso  against  its  application  to  the  country  westol 
the  Rocky  mountains.  In  adopting  the  line  both  ar- 
ticles were  identical;  the  provisos  were  the  same; 
the  only  difference  was  in  the  modification  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  line.  Here  they  are: 

Article  5,  as  proposed  bp  the  American  commissioners 

“It  is  agreed  that  a line  drawn  due  north  or  south 
(as  the  case  may  require)  from  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  until  it  shall  inter- 
sect the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  tlie  point  of  such  intersection  due  west  along 
and  wilii  the  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  dividing  line 
between  his  majesty’s  territories  and  those  of  the 
United  States  to  the  westward  of  the  said  lake;  and 
that  the  said  line  to  and  along  with  the  said  parallel 
shall  form  liie  southern  boundary  of  his  majesty’s 
territories  and  th-  northern  boundary  of  the  said  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  Stales:  Provided:  That  noth- 
ing in  the  present  article  shall  be  construed  to  ex 
tend  to  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  or  to  the 
territories  belonging  to  or  claimed  by  either  party  on 
the  continent  of  America  to  the  westward  of  the 
Stony  mountains.” 

Article  5,  as  the  British  Commissioners  would  agree  to 
make  it. 

“It  is  agreed  that  a line  drawn  due  north  or  south 
(as  the  case  may  require)  from  the  most  northwest- 
ern point,  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  until  it  shall 
intersecL  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
and  from  the  point  of  such  intersection  due  west, 
along  and  with  ihe  said  parallel,  shall  be  the  dividing 
line  between  his  majesty’s  territories  and  those  of  the 
United  Slates  to  Ihe  westward  of  the  said  lake,  as 
far  as  their  respective  territories  extend  in  that  quarter; 
and  lhat  the  said  line  shall,  to  that  extent,  form  the 
southern  boundary  of  his  majesty’s  said  territories, 
and  Ihe  northern  boundary  of  Lhe  said  territories  oi 
the  United  Stales:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  the 
present  article  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  the 
northwest  coast  of  America,  or  to  the  territories  be- 


longing to  or  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  to  the  westward  of  the  Stony 
mountains.” 

Here  is  concurrence  (said  Mr.  B.)  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  commissaries  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 
Here  is  submission  to  that  treaty  on  the  part  of  the 
British,  and  a surrender  under  its  inexorable  provi- 
sions all  pretensions  to  the  long-cherished  and  dar- 
ling pursuit  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi. 
True,  the  article  did  not  then  ripen  into  a treaty 
stipulation.  It  was  many  years  afterwards,  namely, 
at  London,  in  1818,  that  this  line  of  49  was  estab- 
lished to  the  Rocky  mountains;  but  the  offer  of  the 
articles  in  1907  was  conclusive  of  the  pretension, 
and  though  mentioned  at  Ghent  in  1815,  it  was  quick- 
ly abandoned. 

The  question  now  (Mr.  B.  said)  was  to  see  what 
reception  these  articles  met  with  at  home — met  with 
from  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  whom  they  were  of  course 
immediately  communicated.  And  here  let  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson speak  for  himself,  as  speaking  through  Mr. 
Madison,  in  a letter  to  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney, 
(Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Maryland,  having  then  joined  Mr. 
Monroe,  in  London,)  under  date  of  July  30th,  1807: 

“Your  letter  of  April  25th,  enclosing  the  British 
project  of  a convention  of  limits,  and  your  proposed 
amendments,  have  been  duly  received.  The  follow- 
ing observations  explain  the  terms  on  which  the 
president  authorizes  you  to  close  and  sign  the  instru- 
ment: 

“The  modification  of  the  5th  article  (noted  as  one 
which  the  British  commissioners  would  have  agreed 
to)  may  be  admitted,  in  case  that  proposed  by  you  to 
them  be  not  attainable.  But  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
and  pressed,  though  not  made  an  ultimatum,  that  the 
proviso  to  both  should  be  omitted.  This  is,  in  no  view 
whatever,  necessary,  and  can  have  little  other  effect 
than  as  an  offensive  intimation  to  Spain  lhat  our 
claims  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  However  rea- 
sonable such  claims  may  be,  compared  with  those  of 
others,  it  is  impolitic,  especially  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  strengthen  Spanish  jealousies  of  the  United 
States,  which  it  is  probably  an  object  with  Great 
Britain  ta  excite  by  the  clause  in  question.” 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion  of 
lhe  line  of  49°-—  for  it  throughout — in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, “ indefinitely ,”  as  settled  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht;  and  not  only  for  it,  but  earnestly  and  press- 
ingly  so.  He  was  for  cutting  off  the  proviso,  and 
letting  the  line  run  through  to  the  ocean!  And  who 
and  what  was  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  relation  to  this  Ore- 
gon river,  the  title  to  which  was  to  have  been  set- 
tled by  this  liner  He  was,  we  might  say,  its  very 
discoverer;  for,  long  before  the  time  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  even  before  that  of  Gray,  when  in  an- 
other part  of  the  world — when  the  United  States 
minister  to  France  under  the  Confederation — his 
philosophic  mind  told  him  that  the  lofty  ridge  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  penetrating  the  region  of  eternal 
snow,  and  traversing  the  country  north  and  south; 
must  turn  waters  each  way — to  the  west  as  well  as 
to  the  east — and  send  a river  to  the  Pacific  ocean  as 
well  as  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  his  philosophic 
mind  saw  this,  and  his  practical  genius  proposed  the 
realization  of  his  vision.  'Che  young  and  intrepid 
traveller,  Ledyard,  was  then  m Paris,  on  his  way  to 
commence  that  African  expedition  in  which  he  so 
unfortunately  lost  his  life.  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed 
to  him  to  relinquish  that  design — to  betake  himself 
to  a new  theatre — to  the  new  world,  and  to  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  American  continent.  He  proposed 
to  hi  n to  proceed  to  St.  Petersburg,  furnished  with 
the  proper  letters  to  obtain  the  permission  and  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  government,  to  proceed 
overland  to  Kamschatka — cross  the  sea  at  Behring’s 
straits — follow  the  coast  down  until  he  came  to  the 
great  river  which  must  be  there — then  follow  it  up 
to  Us  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains — and,  crossing 
over  come  down  the  Missouri.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Jefierson  proposed  to  Mr.  Ledyard  some  sixty  years 
ago:  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  when  President 
ol  the  United  Stales,  he  carried  ins  idea  into  effect 
through  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Their 
expedition  was  the  execution  of  the  object  proposed 
to  Ledyard;  and  nobly  did  they  execute  it.  Their 
return  route  was  particularly  valuable.  They  dis- 
covered the  route  on  tiie  return  voyage  which  will 
be  the  commercial  route  between  us  and  Asia.  The 
year-after  their  return,  a Mr.  Henry,  of  Missouri, 
discovered  tlie  South  Pass,  and  through  it  the  over- 
land line  of  travel  will  forever  be;  but  the  return 
route  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  will  be  the  route  of  com- 
merce. It  presents  but  two  hundred  and  ten  miles 
of  land  carriage  between  the  Great  Falls  of  Mis- 
souri and  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Columbia,  passing 
lhe  mountains  through  a low  gap  and  a fertile  coun- 
try, long  marked  by  a large  Indian  and  buffalo 
road. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  this  proposition  to  Ledyard,  and 
in  this  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  stands  forth 


as  the  virtual  discoverer  and  almost  the  fatherof  the 
Columbia  river.  It  was  the  child  of  his  affections 
and  of  h is  pride,  and  he  cherished  it  not  merely  as 
an  object  of  science,  but  of  the  greatest  utility.  He 
looked  to  it  for  great  practical  benefits  to  his  coun- 
try; yet  he,  forty  years  ago,  in  the  very  year  after  the 
return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  when  enthusiasm 
for  their  success  filled  every  bosom,  and  his  own 
more  than  all,  proposed,  and  not  only  proposed,  but 
pressed  the  proposition,  to  make  49°  the  line  of  divi- 
sion throughout  to  the  sea.  He  knew  very  well  what 
he  was  about  then,  and  where  that  line  would  run. 
The  coast  of  the  Pacific  had  been  well  surveyed:  the 
course  of  the  Columbia,  from  its  mouth  to  the  Up- 
per Falls,  near  the  mouth  of  Clarke’s  river,  just  be- 
low latitude  49°,  was  meandered  by  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  and  well  presented  in  their  map.  He  knew 
what  he  was  about,  and  he  proposed  the  latitude  of 
49°  throughout.  I mention  this  as  an  historical  fact, 
and  to  show  his  opinion  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. — 
And  here  I close  what  1 have  to  say  in  relation  to 
that  treaty  as  depending  upon  British  and  American 
authority.  It  is  surely  enough;  but  there  was  an- 
other party  to  the  treaty — France;  and  to  complete 
the  proof,  it  will  be  as  appropriate  as  convenient  to 
conclude  the  matter  with  a brief  exhibition  of  French 
testimony.  Here  it  is,  (said  Mr.  B.,  displaying  two 
huge  folio  volumes,  and  opening  some  maps;)  here 
it  is:  Postlewait  s Commercial  Dictionary  with  D’An- 
ville’s  maps,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Mr.  B.  then  pointed  out  the  line  established  under 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  read  the  account  of  it  as 
given  in  a note  on  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
map.  The  description  was  in  these  words: 

“ The  line  that  parts  French  Canada  from  British  Ca- 
nada was  settled  by  commissaries  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
making  a course  from  Davis'  Inlet , on  the  Atlantic  sea, 
down  to  the  49f/i  degree , through  the  Lake  Abitibis  to  the 
JVoi  time st  ocean:  therefore,  Mr,  D'Anville's  dotted  line, 
east  af  James’  bay,  is  false." 

This  map  was  made  by  D’Anville,  the  great  French 
geographer  of  his  age,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  said  to  have  been  made  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  late  Duke,  who  is  said,  in  a note 
upon  the  map,  to  have  expended  one  thousand  pounds 
upon  its  construction  and  engraving.  The  late  Duke 
was  probaby  the  Regent  Duke  who  governed  France 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV.;  and,  if  so,  the 
map  may  be  considered  as  the  work  of  the  French 
government  itself.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  au- 
thentic French  testimony  in  favor  of  the  line  of 
Utrecht;  that  line,  upon  the  non-existence  of  which 
the  senator  from  Michigan  lias  staked  the  reversal  of 
his  Oregon  position.* 

Mr.  B.  said  he  was  no  great  advocate  for  the  map 
argument — for  the  collection  of  two  piles  of  maps, 
one  having  a line  upon  it,  the  other  without  a line, 
and  then  assigning  the  victory  to  the  tallest  pile.  He 
was  no  great  advocate  for  the  map  argument;  and  if 
he  was,  the  two  maps  before  him  would  be  a fine  il- 
lustration of  its  folly;  for  the  two  before  me,  though 
made  by  the  same  author,  and  adopted  into  the  same 
work,  would  fall  into  two  different  piles,  one  with 
and  one  without  the  line,  one  with  and  one  without 
the  descriptive  memorandum.  Confronted  in  a pile, 
where  the  biggest  pile  was  to  carry  the  day,  they 
would  neutralize  each  other;  but,  examined’ by  th9 
test  of  chronology  and  the  lights  of  history,  they  be- 
came consistent,  intelligible,  and  potent.  One  was 
made  in  1752,  the  other  in  1766,  and  each  was  right 
according  to  its  time.  In  the  interval  between  these 
two  dates,  namely,  in  1763,  tlie  line  ceased  to  exist! 
Great  Britain  acquired  Canada,  the  line  no  longer 
had  application,  and  from  that  time  ceased  to  appear 
on  maps.  What  was  necessary  in  1752  became  use- 
less in  1766. 


[*Mr  Greenhow,  in  a communication,  dated  April  2J, 
in  me  Washington  Union,  states  that  the  map  cited  by 
Mr.  Benton,  is  not  the  true  original  map  of  D’Anville,  or 
a correct  copy  ot  it,  but  is  an  English  copy,  published  in 
London,  in  1752,  as  “greatly  improved  by  John  Bolton,” 
which  improvements  [tartly  consist  in  the  interpolation  of 
■he  pretended  line  of  49°,  so  as  thereby  to  expunge  the  in- 
definite claims  of  France  in  ihe  interior  of  N.  America, 
arising  out  of  her  possession  of  Louisiana,  as  by  D’An- 
ville’s  original  map,  and  * improve,’’  them  away  in  favor 
oi  G.  Britain,  whose  charier  to  their  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany limited  that  company  to  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Hudson  bay,  auu  did  not  extend  them  so  tar  south  or 
southwest  as  the  to  49°.  Mr.  Greenhow  says  that  the 
C.uisii  government  perceiving  the  advantages  lhat  would 
accrue  to  G.  Briiain  from  me  presumption  of  Madison 
and  Monroe  that  the  commissaries  under  the  Utrecht 
treaty  had,  in  fuc.t,  run  the  line,  look  care,  of  course,  not 
to  carp  at  their  statement  or  opinion.  No  such  line  is  to 
be  found  on  the  real  map  of  D’Ativiile.  His  map  was 
published  in  Paris,  in  1716,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  (not  ihe  regent,  who  had  been  then 
dead  for  23  years.)  “Why  the  senator  ornitied  to  read 
the  title  of  the  map  which,  he  has  adduced,  on  which  the 
‘act  113  English  character  is  stated,  it  is  not  for  me  ” 
says  Mr.  Greenhow,  “to  conjecture. ”J  ’ 
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The  great  fact  is  now  established.  The  commis- 
saries did  meet  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht:  they  did 
execute  the  stipulations  o(  that  treaty;  they  did  de- 
termine the  limits  between  the  French  and  British 
possessions  in  North  America,  and  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine,  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  indefinitely 
to  the  west,  was  one  of  the  boundaries  established 
by  them. 

I make  no  application  of  this  fact.  1 draw  no  ar- 
gument from  it.  I do  not  apply  it  to  the  question  of 
title.  I am  not  arguing  title,  and  will  not  do  il;  but 
I am  vindicating  history,  assailed  at  a vital  point  by 
the  book  which  has  been  quoted  and  endotSfed.  1 am 
vindicating'  the  intelligence  of  the  American  senate, 
exposed  to  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  by  a sup- 
posed ignorance  of  a treaty  which  is  one  of  the  great 
political  landmarks  in  Europe  and  America;  and  I 
am  demonsti ating  to  the  senator  from  Michigan  that 
the  condition  has  become  absolute  on  which  he 
bound  himself  yesterday  to  reverse  his  Oregon  posi 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  Michigan  gives  us 
some  just  and  wise  observations  on  the  frivolous  and 
ridiculous  causes  which  have  sometimes  involved 
great  nations  in  terrible  war.  But  I think  that,  in 
one  of  his  illustrations,  he  fell  into  a misapplication 
of  an  historical  fact,  and  that  without  tiie  aid  of 
G-reenhow’s  book.  It  was  the  case  of  the  war  re- 
sulting from  the  water  on  the  lady’s  gown.  The  in- 
cident, I suppose,  of  the  water  and  the  gown,  in 
which  two  ladies  were  dramatis  personas,  and  a iittle 
dog  a prominent  jiguranie,  took  place  in  the  couit  of 
Queen  Anne;  took  place — not  transpired.  Do  not 
write  me  down  transpired,  or  1 shall  certainly  expire. 
This  incident  look  place  in  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  imperial  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
I cail  her  imperial  who  could  say  to  the  proudest  of 
the  old  English  Dukes  that  the  widow  of  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  married  no  man,  not  even  an  em- 
peror. This  lady  and  her  dog  was  a party  on  one 
side,  and  Mrs.  Masham  on  the  other — and  was  the 
opposite  of  producing  war.  It  actually  led  to  peace; 
for  the  Queen  taking  part  with  Mrs.  Masham,  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess,  and  then  with  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  so  recalled  him  from  his  com- 
mand, stopped  the  career  of  victory,  and  then  made 
peace — the  very  peace  whose  benefit  we  are  now 
claiming,  that  of  Utrecht.  And  thus  the  incident  of 
the  gown  and  the  water  throws  its  point  and  power 
on  the  other  side,  and  actually  connects  with  the 
very  point  L have  been  establishing. 

Mr.  B.  had  not  voted  for  the  purchase  of  Green- 
how’s  book;  h8  had  but  a poor  opinion  of  books 
compiled  in  the  closets  for  the  instruction  of  men  of 
business.  They  were  generally  shallow,  of  no  use 
to  the  informed,  and  dangerous  to  the  uninformed, 
whom  they  led  astray;  and  to  the  indolent,  who 
would  trust  to  their  superficial  glosses,  without  go- 
ing to  the  fountain  head,  and  seeking  truth  at  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  So  of  the  book  in  question. — 
Had  it  not  been  for  Greenbow’s  Oregon  the  senator 
from  Michigan  would  have  sought  the  history  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  authentic  documents  which 
our  library  contains,  and  would  have  found  the 
truth,  and  would  have  been  to-day  a free  man,  and 
not  a prisoner,  as  he  constituted  himself  yesterday, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Forty  Nines.  He  is  now  their 
prisoner,  doomed  to  dwell  at  49.  He  is  not  killed, 
but  taken.  We  may  say  of  him  as  the  consoling 
messenger  said  to  Penelope: 

“The  great  Ulysses  is  not  dead, 

Bui  lur  tioin  wile  and  son, 

He  lives  a prisoner,  on  a desert  isle, 

I will  not  follow  tne  poet  and  say — 

Detained  by  savage  men!'' 

For  ilie  Forty  Nines  are  not  savage,  but  peaceful 
and  merciful,  and  will  allow  the  captive  the  full  lib- 
erty of  lus  person,  on  his  parole  of  honor  yesterday 
given,  on  a condition  now  become  absolute,  never  to 
pass  49;  never  to  use  that  name  of  omen,  the  Rus- 
sian line.  This  is  a sad  termination — almost  ridicu- 
lous— of  his  warlike  commencement.  It  is  the  fruit 
of  his  dependence  on  Greenhow’s  book.  That  book 
has  been  the  little  dog  of  his  catastrophe.  Hence- 
forth the  senator’s  occupation  is  gone.  War — in- 
evitable war — can  no  longer  be  the  burden  of  his 
song.  War  is  now  evitable.  Inevitability  has  re- 
versed its  application.  It  is  peace  that  is  now  inevi- 
table, and  fiericeforlhj  we  must  hear  that  dulcet 
sound. 

1 he  effect  of  this  change  in  the  senator’s  position 
must  be  great.  On  the  Grecian  band,  of  whom  he 
*s  the  Agamemnon,  it  must  have  a most  diminishing 
enect.  I hat  band  for  some  months  has  been  silling 
for  the  picture  which  the  poet  drew  of  bur  grand- 
mothers in  the  time  of  long  wasted  gowns  and  tight 

“Small  by  degiees,  ahd  beautifully  less.” 

But  now  the  sudden  deduction  of  so  much  weight 


and  strength,  in  the  person  of  their  chief,  must  leave 
them  almost  nothing.  On  the  future  conduct  of  the 
campaign  it  must  have  a decisive  effect,  for  the 
Ajaxes  of  this  expedition,  both  big-and  little,  must 
renounce  it  when  their  great  chief  has  imposed  the 
penalty  of  silence  and  inaction  on  himself.  On  the 
country  it  must  have  a fine  effect,  for  the  alarms  of 
war  will  suddenly  cease.  On  the  treasury  the  effect 
will  be  delightful.  The  twenty-one  millions  extra  for 
the  armament  of  the  navy,  and  the  eight  or  nine 
millions  extra  lor  the/army,  will  cease  to  be  wanted. 
The  military  and  naval  committees,  if  not  wise,  have 
at  least  been  lucky.  They  delayed  to  report  bills  for 
these  thirty  millions,  and  to-day  they  become  unne- 
cessary. Inactivity,  in  them,  if  not  masterly,  lias  at 
least  been  profitable;  it  has  saved  thirty  millions  of 
extra  taxes,  or  loans,  to  the  people 

But  I conclude.  I have  made  no  speech  upon 
Oregon,  and  will  make  none  at  this  time.  And  here 
I will  answer  publicly  a question  which  is  often  put 
to  me  privately,  “Why  don't  you  speak?"  Answeri  I 
profess  to  be  a friend  to  this  administration,  and 
mean  to  keep  myself  in  a position  to  act  according 
to  my  professions:  I do  not  mean  to  run  ahead  of  the 
administration  in  its  appropriate  sphere:  I do  not 
mean  to  take  negotiation  out  of  its  hands.  I do  not 
mean  to  undertake  to  lead  il,  or  drive  it,  to  come  in 
conflict  with  it,  or  to  denounce  it,  with  or  without 
hypotheses,  or  before  or  after  the  fact.  The  presi- 
dent’s position  is  arduous:  his  responsibilities  to  his 
God  and  his  country  are  great.  I believe  he  is  doing 
his  best,  to  reconcile  and  accomplish  together  the 
great  objects  of  the  peace,  the  honor,  and  the  rights 
of  the  country;  and,  believing  this,  I shall  hold  my- 
self in  a position  to  view  his  acts  with  perfect  can- 
dor, and  wilh  the  strongest  disposition  to  support  him 
in  what  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  do. 

Mr.  Hanncgan  said  he  should  not  have  asked  the 
attention  of  the  senate  for  a moment,  (having  alrea 
dy  occupied  the  floor  on  the  general  question,)  but 
for  the  suggestion  of  the  senator  from  Missouri,  ac- 
companied by  a manner  and  a look  which  gave  it  pe- 
culiar force  and  meaning.  That  senator  was  the 
last,  the  very  last  man  living,  from  whom  he  ever 
expected  to  receive  such  a look.  He  has  been,  ex- 
claimed Mr.  H.,  my  political  teacher.  I learned 
from  him  almost  ail  the  views  I hold  respecting  this 
matter  of  Oregon.  Whatever  position  I hold  on 
dial  subject,  I learned  from  that  senator’s  speech  on 
tiie  Ashburton  treaty— a treaty  which,  together  with 
those  who  negotiated  it,  has  been  tiie  unceasing 
theme  of  his  denunciation  from  the  day  of  its  ratifi- 
cation to  this  hour.  From  that  speech  it  was  I 
learned  that  the  American  title  to  the  northwest 
coast  as  high  as  55  north  was  good,  not  only  as  re- 
spected any  counter-claim  by  Great  Britain,  but  good 
against  the  world.  That  speech  was  delivered  here, 
in  this  chamber,  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  was 
he  who  taught  me.  I know  he  is  all  powerful  here, 
but  he  cannot  unlearn  me — that  is  beyond  ii is  power. 

1 learned  my  creed  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel;  since 
then  I have  left  my  humble  posture  at  the  feet  of 
this  great  teacher.  He  may,  before  the  world  and 
in  the  face  of  this  senate  and  tiie  country  abandon 
the  doctrine  lie  then  held,  and  taught  to  me;  but  1 
shall  not,  therefore,  abandon  it. 

I will  say,  as  the  honest,  and  patriotic,  and  true 
American  w ho  filled  Ids  seat  yesterday  (Mr.  Cass) 
said,  in  his  noble  speech,  when  it  can  be  shown  to 
me  that,  by  the  Ireaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  intended 
that  the  parallel  of  4S°  was  to  cross  the  Rocky  raoun 
tains  and  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  I will  not  only 
close  rny  mouth  in  claiming  the  territory  north  of 
that  Sine,  but  will  abandon  all  Oregon.  I cannot  con- 
sent to  the  senatar’s  position  that  he  holds  the  Aga- 
memnon of  our  little  band  fast  bound  by  his  own  ad- 
mission. Not  at  all.  Not  a word  of  all  he  read  to 
the  senate  refers  to  the  country  west  of  the  moun- 
tains. No,  not  one  word  of  it.  What  right  had 
England  to  divide  a region  of  country  belonging  to 
Spain?  The  senator  himself  is  fully  aware  lhat  such 
a thing  never  was  the  intention  of  the  treaty;  he 
must  know,  as  we  all  know,  that  that  boundary  line 
never  was  intended  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  run  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  was  the  condition  of  the  pledge  given  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass:)  he  is 
bound  by  thatpiedge;  and  I hold  myself  bound  with 
him.  1 loo,  am  bound,  when  this  fact  shall  be  prov- 
ed to  me.  Whenever  it  shall  be  shown  lhat,  by  the 
treaty  C.f  Utrecht,  it  w as  provided  that  the  boundary 
of  49°  should"  pfuss  the  summits  of  the  Stony  moun- 
tains and  run  westward  to  the  ocean,  I will  thence- 
forth close  my  >ips  on  the  subject  of  Oregon.  Spain 
was  a party  to  Urn  Bhe  c3me  Jnt0  afler  il 

had  been  negotiated  betweT1  Dance  and  England; 
she  came  into  the  agreement  as  one  C.  l®e  P8^11®8  t0 
it,  but  she  came  protesting  (bat  she  thereby  olV ,en 
dered  no  rights  on  the  northwest  coast;  that  she  I 
abandoned  nopp  of  her  rights  on  this  continent.-— I 


France  and  England  divided  Oregon!  Why,  France 
never  asserted,  in  1713,  the  remotest  claim  to  one 
foot  of  land  west  of  tiie  Rocky  mountains.  No,  nor 
on  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  continent  of  Norlh 
America,  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the  pole. — . 
Yet  according  to  the  senator’s  version  of  the  treaty, 
France  and  England,  by  agreeing  to  that  treaty’;  par- 
celled out  Oregon!  Down  to  that  moment,  ai  d in- 
deed to  the  date  of  the  Noolka  Sound  treaty,  Spain 
had,  in  the  face  of  all  Europe,  asserted  and  defend- 
ed her  title  to  the  whole  northwest  coast. 

But  I am  not  going  into  the  argument  to  prove 
this.  It  is  a notorious  fact,  and  none  will  or  can 
controvert  it. 

But  I must  be  permitted  to  congratulate  one  who 
very  kindly  and  condescendingly  noticed  my  humble 
self,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  call  me  his  friend;  and, 
if  1 may  be  allowed  to  return  the  epithet,  I will  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn) that,  at  last,  antipodes  have  mel;  lhat  tie  has 
at  length  made  a convert  of  tho  honorable  senator 
from  Missouri,  who  stoops  from  his  lofty  place  to 
play  the  humble  subaltern.  [A  laugh.]  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  highest  achievement  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  has 
yet  accomplished;  the  greatest  intellectual  triumph 
ever  won,  the  very  proudest  boast  he  can  exhibit. 

The  senator  spoke  of  tiie  Agamemnon  of  our  iit- 
tle band — of  its  Ajax  Telamon,  and  its  lesser  or  little 
Ajax.  If  by  this  title  he  referred  to  me,  1 disclaim 
it;  I have  no  title  to  be  called  an  Ajax,  great  or  little. 
I am  but  a poor  private  soldier,  content  to  serve  in 
the  ranks.  I ask  no  favor;  I seek  no  reward  for  my 
humble  services,  save  tiie  triumph  of  the  great  cause. 
I ask  nothing  beyond  it,  and  would  spurn  it  if  offer- 
ed. I should  despise,  I should  hate  myself,  if  1 could 
on  such  a subject,  cheri-h  one  feeling  of  selfishness. 
But,  humble  as  I am,  I had  rather  be  the  little  Ajax, 
the  humblest,  the  poorest  soldier  in  this  glorious 
band,  than  to  hold  my  head  so  high  that  I could  not 
see  any  thing  that  was  below  me;  than  with  my 
proud  foot  to  press  tiie  earth  as  if  it  was  not  worthy 
to  receive  the  impress.  Yes;  I had  rather  be  a poor 
private  soldier  than  live  and  walk  about,  carrying  on 
my  front  the  inscription,  “I  am  ruler;  I claim  to  rule 
all,  for  all  are  below  me;  and  rule  I will,  or  ruin — 
it  is  a matter  of  indifference  to  me  winch.”  Be  he 
who  he  may,  there  is  no  man  in  this  land  so  high 
lhat  he  can  elevate  and  depress  the  puOlic  sentiment 
at  his  will:  be  he  who  he  may,  and  as  high  as  he  will, 
he  must  find,  with  all  his  fellow-citizens,  one  com- 
mon level.  Ajax  let  me  be,  if  the  senator  chooses; 
but  let  him  remember  that  others  fought  at  Troy  be- 
sides the  Ajaxes  and  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses. — 
There  was  an  Achilles  there.  Yes;  this  is  our 
Achilles,  (pointing  to  the  vacant  seat  of  Mr.  Cass,) 
and  let  that  senator  beware  that  when  the  fight  is 
over  he  be  not  found  the  Hector,  whose  lifeless  and 
spurned  body  shall  adorn  the  triumph  of  Achilles. 

[At  the  close  of  Mr.  Hannegan’s  speech,  and  du- 
ring its  delivery,  there  were  repeated  acclamations 
from  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said:  Mr.  President,  this 
thing  is  so  very  indecorous  that,  if  it  shall  occur 
again— if  there  shall  be  the  least  audible  mark  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation  from  the  audience 
within  the  chamber,  I shall  exert  my  right  as  a sena- 
tor, and  insist  that  these  galleries  shall  be  cleared, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ladies. 
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Mr.  Cass  rose  and  said; 

Mr.  President:  I am  much  obliged  to  my  friend 
from  Arkansas,  [Mr.  Ashley]]  for  his  kindness  in 
yielding  to  me  the  floor  upon  this  occasion.  He  is 
right  in  supposing  it  is  necessary,  from  the  position 
in  which  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri,  by 
his  remarks  of  yesterday  placed  me.  Before,  how- 
ever, proceeding  further,  1 must  return  my  thanks  to 
my  friend  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Hannegan,]  for  what 
he  said  of  me,  and  for  me,  while  J was  absent.  I am 
still  more  obliged  to  him,  however,  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  object  which  he  and  I,  and  others  of  us 
have  in  view,  than  even  for  my  own  sake.  I learn, 
and  I learn  it  without  any  surprise,  that  his  vindica- 
tion was  masterly  and  eloquent.  I can  well  believe 
it,  sir,  from  the  many  proofs  which  he  has  give  us 
during  the  session  of  his  powers  of  oratory,  and  es- 
pecially from  the  positions  he  has  taken  and  support- 
ed in  this  Oregon  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  I have  come  here  this  morning  to 
free  myself.  Twice  in  my  life  I have  been  captured 
by  enemies — once  lighting  against  British  pretensions 
in  peace.  My  country  redeemed  me  in  the  former 
case — I come  to  redeem  myself  in  the  iatter.  I say 
enemies,  but  I trust  the  term  is  only  metaphorically 
gpp^cable.  There  is  nothing  in  the  former  relations 
between  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri — no* 
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thins  in  our  present  prnitinn,  which  should- make  ns 
ene- lies.  On  the  contrary,  a h»ng  personal  friend 
ship  has  existed  between  us  which  I did  not  suppose 
was  surrendered.  If,  however,  it  is  otherwise,  I must 
bear  it  as  I may.  I have  borne  some  greater  calami- 
ties than  even  the  hostility  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

1 came  here,  sir,  as  I said  before,  to  redeem  my 
self;  and  I mean  to  do  it.  I will  not  speak  in  the 
triumphant  tone  which  pervades  the  speech  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Missouri.  It  is  not  my  habit. 
What  he  said  presents  subjects  enough  (or  animad- 
version, but  the  manner  in  which  he  said  it  was  still 
more  unacceptable.  I am  ignorant  of  any  circum- 
stances in  our  relative  situations  which  could  justi- 
fy it;  still,  1 repeat  that  I mean  to  vindicate  myself, 
and  that,  too,  to  the  entiie  satisfaction  of  every  man 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  Every  impartial  man. 

Mr.  Cass.  No,  Mr.  President;  I will  not  accept 
the  qualiliealion  suggested  by  my  friend  from  India- 
na. If  my  vindication  is  not  satisfactory  to  every 
man,  partial  or  impartial,  I will  agree  to  be  tied  to 
the  chariot  wheels  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri,  and  to  fight  the  battles  of  49;  and  1 hardly 
know  two  more  severe  punishments  that  could  be  in- 
flicted upon  me. 

I he  honorable  senator  says  that  I came  here  the 
other  day  to  make  a studied  speech  on  the  subject  of 
Oregon.  I did  so,  sir;  and  he  overrates  his  own  pow- 
ers, and  underrates  the  mental  qualities  of  the  mem 
bers  of  this  body,  who  comes  here  to  give  his  opi- 
nions upon  a great  national  subject  without  due  pre- 
paration. 1 shall  not  commit  that  folly;  and  I have 
too  much  regard  for  the  intelligence  and  experience 
of  the  honorable  senator  to  believe  that  he  would. — 

I presume  that  his  thoughts  are  fully  prepared 
upon  every  grave  topic  on  which  he  presents  his 
views  to  this  body.  But  however  it  may  have  been 
before,  I have  not  had  much  time  for  preparation 
now,  for  I was  not  in  my  seal  yesterday 'when  the 
honorable  senator  made  his  attack;  and  of  course  1 
could  not  know,  except  from  rumor,  what  he  said  till 
this  morning.  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  subject  in  con- 
troversy between  the  honorable  senator  and  myself? 
He  says  that  1 am  committed,  bv  my  own  declara-  ! 
lion,  to  go  lor  49,  if  it  is  shown  that  commissioners 
were  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  estab- 
lish that  parallel  as  a boundary.  This  assertion  is  the 
whole  Inundation  of  his  argument,  upon  which  the 
whole  superstructure  rests.  If  the  one  falls,  the 
other  falls  with  it.  Now,  sir,  1 not  only  never  said 
so,  but  the  idea  never  occurred  to  me;  I never  thought 
of  it.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  has  wholly  mis- 
understood me,  either  through  my  fault  or  his  own. 

My  position  was  this,  sir.  Many  of  the  members 
upon  this  floor  contend  that  the  parallel  of  49°  is  the 
iiorlh<  in  boundary  of  our  claim  in  Oregon.  Some 
directly  so;  and  others  because  it  was  assumed  to  be 
such  by  our  government  in  the  early  period  of  con- 
troversy on  this  subject  with  England.  To  us,  there 
fore,  who  believe  that  oui  claim  in  Oregon  goes  to 
54Q  40',  it  was  essential  to  show  there  was  an  error 
on  this  subject;  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  never  ex- 
tended to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Mr.  Greenhow,  in  his  work  on  Oregon,  had  exam- 
ined this  question,  and  had  endeavored  to  show  mat 
no  commissioners,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had 
ever  established  any  boundary  between  the  French 
and  English  possessions  on  this  continent.  So  far  as 
respects  the  general  proposition,  It  is  a mere  question 
ol  historical  authenticity,  noi  having  the  slightest 
practical  bearing  upon  our  title  to  Oregon.  Because, 
before  our  title  to  Oregon  could  bo  affected,  it  must 
be  shown  that  that  line,  if  established  at  all,  must 
extend  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

Mr.  Greenhow,  In  his  work,  enters  into  the  ques- 
tion, and  1 referred  to  his  book  as  one  entitled  to  cred- 
it lor  talent, industry ,and  eautionjand  1 requested  gen- 
tlemen w ho  had  doubts  on  Ibis  subject  to  turn  to  that 
work,  and  1 thuught  that  they  would  satisfy  them- 
selves that  no  such  line  had  been  established.  1 did 
not  vouch  for  the  facts  or  conclusions.  I never  ex- 
amined the  general  subject  in  its  extent.  I slated 
however  that  the  result  of  his  discussions  upon  my 
mind  was  that  such  a line  had  not  been  run.  I am 
still  under  that  impression,  sir,  and  nothing  that  was 
said  yesterday  has  shaken  ils  strength.  Still  I do  not 
hold  myself  at  all  responsible  for  Mr.  Greenhow’s 
accuracy.  I should  investigate  the  subject  with  much 
more  security  than  I have  done  if  1 ware  compelled 
to  be  responsible  for  any  deductions  from  it. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  says  he  comes  here  not 
to  settle  a point  which  can  at  all  influence  the  ac- 
tion of  this  body,  or  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
the  termination  of  our  controversy  with  England. — 
He  says  he  “makes  no  application  of  this  fact,”  re-  i 
ferring  to  his  proof  that  ille  parallel  ol  49  was  esla-  j 
blished  somewhere  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
eajs;  “I  draw  no  argument  from  it.  I do  not  apply  [ 


it  to  the  question  of  title.  I am  not  arguing  title,  and 
will  not  do  it;  but  1 am  vindicating  history,  assailed 
in  a vital  point  by  the  book  which  has  been  quoted 
and  endorsed.  I am  vindicating  the  intelligence  of 
the  American  senate,  exposed  to  contempt  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe,  by  a supposed  ignorance  of  a treaty 
which  is  one  of  the  great  political  landmarks  in  Eu- 
rope and  America,”  Stc. 

• The  senator  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  this 
seems  to  me  very  much  of  a tempest  in  a teapot. — 
What  does  he  profess  to  vindicate  before  the  senate 
of  the  United  Stales?  Not  the  rights  to  the  country, 
bill  the  alleged  truth  of  a historical  fact,  misrepre- 
sented by  Mr.  Greenhow,  and  vouched  for,  as  the 
senator  thinks,  by  me.  Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  this  solemn  trial,  before  such  a court  as  this,  is 
hardly  justified  by  the  nature  ol  the  accusation. — 
Here  is  an  historical  error.  Be  it  so.  Nobody  con 
tends  that  it  affects  our  interests  or  our  honor  in  the 
remotest  degree;  no  more  so  than  the  parentage  of 
Romulus  and  Remus.  This  is  not  a lecture  room  — 
We  are  neither  professors  nor  students,  assembled 
here  to  discuss  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  historical 
statements  which  have  no  relation  to  our  duties  — 
Nor  do  I suppose  that,  if  even  the  assertions  of  Mr. 
Greenhow,  that  it  would  ever  be  known,  or  that  our 
national  character  would  require  the  slightest  indi- 
cation. 

Still,  sir,  as  this  question  is  thus  brought  before  us, 
I will  proceed  to  give  a brief  sy  nopsis  of  it,  and  leave 
honorable  senators  to  judge  for  themselves.  The 
senator  from  Missouri  has  brougril  forward  principal 
facts  to  prove  that  the  parallel  of  49  '-as  established 
by  commissioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The 
first  is  a despatch  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Thom- 
son; the  second,  a statement  submitted  by  Mr.  Mon- 
roe to  Lord  Harrowby;  the  third — 1 put  them  toge- 
ther, for  the  honorable  gentleman  has  joined  them 
— Fostlelhwaite’s  Dictionary  and  D’Anv file’s  maps. 

Now,  sir,  the  first  reflection  that  strikes  a man  is, 
that  if  this  line  were  thus  established,  the  proof  of 
it  might  have  been  got  forty  years  ago  from  the  ar- 
chives of  Paris  or  London.  That  would  be  positive 
and  undeniable  evidence,  and  all  short  of  it  is  incon- 
clu-ive,  and  such  as  no  tribunal  of  justice  would  re- 
! ceive  as  final. 

But  what  says  Mr.  Madison?  The  honorable  se- 
nator from  Missouri  says,  “the  fact  of  commissaries 
having  acted,  was  assumed  for  certain.”  The  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Madison  reads  far  otherwise  to  me  — 
As  I staled  the  other  day,  he  speaks  doubtfully  upon 
the  subject;  and  I repeat  the  assertion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contrary  averment  of  the  senator  from  Mis- 
souri. “There  is  reason  to  believe,”  said  Mr.  Madi- 
son to  Mr.  Monroe,  “that  the  boundary  between 
Louisiana  and  the  British  territories  north  of  it,  was 
actually  fixed  by  commissaries  appointed  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.” 

He  then  adds,  that  he  sends  a paper,  containing 
the  authority  respecting  this  alleged  decision,  but  he 
adds  cantiously:  “But  you  will  perceive  the  necessity 
of  recurring  to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissaries 
as  the  source  of  authentic  information.  These  are 
not  within  our  reach  here,  and  it  must  be  left  to 
your  own  researches  and  judgment  to  determine  the 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  them.”  If  this  is  certain- 
ty, I should  like  to  know  what  uncertainty  is.  The 
honorable  senator  regrets  that  I had  not  looked  into 
the  original  documents,  instead  of  depending  on 
Greenhow;  and  that  if  I had  done  so,  I would  not 
have  said  that  Mr.  Monroe  had  not  added  anything 
to  Mr.  Madison’s  statement,  and  had  left  the  ques- 
tion as  doubtful  as  he  had  found  it.  In  point  of  lact, 
Mr.  Monroe  added  the  particulars  of  which  Mr.  Ma- 
dison declared  Ins  ignorance — added  the  beginning, 
the  courses,  and  the  ending  of  the  line,  and  stated 
the  whole  with  the  precision  of  a man  who  had  taken 
his  information  from  the  proceedings  of  the  commis- 
sioners. 1 do  not  see  what  particulars  they  are  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  declared  his  ignorance,  and 
which  Mr  Monroe  supplied.  Mr.  Madison  doubted 
the  authenticity  of  the  statement,  and  upon  that 
point  Mr.  Monroe  does  not  say  one  word. 

And  i may  be  allowed  here  to  remark,  that  Mr. 
Madison  doubted  wild  precisely  the  tame  facts  which 
we  have  before  us — the  map  and  book  referred  to  by 
the  honorable  gentleman.  And  to  this  day,  not  one 
single  circumstance  has  been  added  which  could  re- 
move those  doubts.  Where,  then,  that  illustrious 
man  felt  uncertainty, I may  be  permitted  to  feel  a grea- 
ter degree  of  it,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  since  discovered,  leading  to  the 
presumption  that  no  such  line  was  established.  But 
1 repeal,  sir,  that  in  this  investigation  I do  not  pro- 
fess to  come  to  any  absolute  conclusion.  It  is  a sub- 
ject on  which  men  may  difler.  The  result  of  my 
i examination  impresses  me  with  the  conviction,  that 
j no  such  line  was  established.  Mr.  Monroe  presenl- 
; ed  a memoir  to  Lord  llarrowby.  the  sec  retary  of 
| state,  and  1 will  no.v  quote  from  the  gentleman’s 


speech  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  dwells  upon  as 
showing  “'tie  beginning,  courses,  and  end  of  the  line, 
&c  , with  the  precision  of  a man  who  had  taken  his 
information  from  the  proceedings  of  the  commissa- 
ries.” 1 will  quote  also,  the  opinion  of  Douglas,  the 
historian  of  North  America;  and  no  doubt  can  exist 
on  the  mind  of  any  man  that  Mr.  Monroe  resorted  to 
that  authority  for  his  statement,  and  not  to  the  origi- 
nal archives. 


Douglas  says,  page  7; — 
“By  the  treaty,  however, 
file  Canada,  or  French 
line,  with  (he  Hudson  Bay 
Company  of  Great  Britain, 
was  ascertained  from  a 
certain  promontory  upon 
the  A ’Ian  tic  ocean  in  53 
deg.  30  miri  of  north  lati- 
tude, to  run  southwest  to 
Lake  Mistissin;  to  he  con- 
tinued still  southwest  to  the 
49th  deg.,  and  from  thence 
due  west  indefinitely." 


“Commissaries  were  ac- 
cordingly appointed  by 
each  [tower,  who  executed 
the  stipulations  of  the  trea- 
ty in  establishing  the  boun- 
daries proposed  by  it.” — 

They  fixed  the  northern 
boundary  of  Canada  and 
Louisiana  by  a line  begin- 
ning in  the  Atlantic,  at  a 
cape  or  promontory  in  58 
deg.  30  min.  north  latitude; 
thence  south westwardly  to 
the  L ike  Mistissin;  thence, 
further  southwest,  to  the 
latitude  of  49  deg.  north 
from  the  equator, and  along 
that  line  indefinitely.” 

Now,  sir,  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri 
Bays  that  Mr.  Monroe  must  have  taken  his  informa- 
tion from  l tie  proceedings  of  the  commissaries.  No 
man  can  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Monroe  quoted  from 
Douglas’s  boot?.  The  language  is  so  nearly  indenti- 
ral  as  to  render  such  a coincidence  impossible,  if  it 
were  accidental. 

But  besides,  no  commissioners,  on  such  a grave 
subject,  ever  could  have  employed  such  loose  lan- 
guage. Beginning  at  a point  on  the  Atlantic,  riot 
named,  and  left  to  conjecture,  thence  soulhwest- 
wardly,  an  indefinite  course,  it  will  be  perceived,  to 
Lake  Mistissin,  without  stating  what  fieri  of  the 
lake  it  is  to  strike.  The  paper  sent  to  Mr  Monroe 
was  no  doubt  taken  from  Douglas,  though,  as  it  is 
lost,  the  fact  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  But  as  the 
language  of  Douglas  is  used  in  making  the  state- 
ment, we  may  fairly  presume  that  the  whole  asser- 
tion was  made  upon  the  credit  of  that  historian. 

Mr.  Monroe,  however,  presented  t fie  fact  to  Lord 
Harrowby,  and  it  was  not  contradicted  by  him,  so 
far  as  we  know. 


From  this  negative  circumstance  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  draws  the  important  conclusion  that 
the  fact  must  have  been  so.  I shall  not  enter  into 
this  matter,  as  it  is  not  at  all  important. 

Mr.  Monroe  slated  a fact  that  had  occurred,  if  it 
occurred  at  all,  a century  before.  It  had  in  reality 
little,  if  any,  bearing  upon  the  subject  he  wa3  ur°-- 
mg,  which  was  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
“possess  the  territory  lying  between  the  lakes  and 
the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  parallel  of  the  49th  deg. 
of  latitude. 

It  was  to  the  treaty  of  17S3  that  he  was  referring, 
and  to  Mitchell’s  map  by  which  it  was  formed.  He 
adverts  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by  saying  that  “by 
running  due  west  from  the  northwestern  point  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi,”  according  to 
the  treaty  ot  1783,  “It  must  have  been  intended, 
according  to  the  lights  before  them,  to  take  the  pa- 
rallel of  the  49th  degree  of  latitude  as  established 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.” 

Now,  sir,  it  might  well  he  that  Lord  Harrovvby 
never  considered  it  necessary  to  look  into  this  al- 
leged fact,  as  it  had  no  real  bearing  on  the  subject, 
being  alluded  to  merely  as  giving  reasons  which  may 
have  influenced  the  commissioners  in  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  1783. 

1 he  next  proof  of  the  establishment  of  this  line 
given  by  the  senator  was  Postlethwaite’s  Commer- 
cial Dictionary,  with  D’Anville’s  map.  There  is  no 
quotation  from  the  dictionary,  and  the  matter,  there- 
lore,  rests  on  Ihe  map  alone. 

The  senator  then  “pointed  out  the  line  established 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  read  the  account  of 
it  as  given  in  a note  on  the  upper  left  hand  comer  of 
the  map,  The  description  was  in  these  words: 

“The  line  that  parts  French  Canada  from  British 
Canada  was  settled  by  commissaries  after  the  peace 
ol  Utrecht,  making  a course  from  Davis’s  inlet,  on 
the  Atlantic  sea,  down  to  the  49th  degree,  through 
the  lake  Abilibis,  to  the  northwest  ocean;  therefore 
Mr.  D’Anville’s  dotted  line  east  of  James’s  bay  is 
false.” 

I he  senator  then  states  that  this  map  was  “made 
by  D’Anviile,  the  great  French  geographer  of  Ins 
age,  and  dedicate*  to  the  Duke  ol  Orleans,”  See.. 
&c  ; and  he  adds,  it  is  the  “authentic  French  testi- 
mony in  favor  of  the  line  of  Utrecht.” 

Now,  sir,  is  it  not  a little  curious  that  this  map, 
thus  authoritatively  pronounced  to  be  authentic,  is 
upon  the  very  lace  ol  it  staled  to  lie  false  ill  o^e  im- 
portant particular.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  Hie  assertion  of  the  honorable  senator, 
and  of  the  certainty  of  this  testimony? 
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If  wrong  in  one  respect,  it  may  be  so  in  others, 
and  at  any  rate  our  faith  in  its  pretensions  is  entire- 
ly shaken.  But  I do  not  understand  by  whom  this 
note  was  written.  Evidently  not  by  D’Anville,  for  it 
impugns  his  own  work.  We  have  not,  therefore, 
D’Anville’s  authority  for  this  line  as  being  establish- 
ed under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He  marks  the  line 
upon  his  map,  but  whence  his  authority  for  it  is  left, 
to  conjecture. 

One  other  point,  sir:  the  honorable  senator  infers 
that  in  an  attempted  negotiation  with  the  British  go- 
vernment during  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  two 
articles  were  proposed,  one  by  the  American  com- 
missioners, and  one  by  the  British,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a boundary  between  our  country  and  Cana- 
da, from  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  The  articles  are  substantially  the  same, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  British  article  provides 
for  running  the  line  westward  as  far  as  the  respec- 
tive territories  extend  in  that  quarter,  and  both  con- 
tain provisoes,  that  neither  shall  extend  west  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  The  gentleman  said:  “Here  is 
concurrence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  commissaries 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.”  “Here  is  submission 
to  that  treaty  on  the  part  of  the  British,” &c.,  &c. — 
In  the  first  place,  sir,  allow  me  to  reraaik,  that  this 
was  a mere  project,  and  that  no  treaty  was  made  on 
the  subject  till  eleven  years  afterwards,  in  18 18. — 
Now,  what  is  meant  by  “concurrence”  here?  If  ac- 
cidental coincidence,  the  matter  is  not  worthy  of 
further  inquiry.  But  if  by  “concurrence”  is  meant, 
that  this  line  was  actually  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  and  thus  binding  on  the  parties,  no  other 
convention  was  necessary.  Both  nations,  upon  this 
assumption,  mistook  their  own  rights  and  their  du- 
ties. The  boundary  had  been  established  a century 
before,  and  they  were  carrying  on  a useless  and  bar- 
ren negotiation,  which  was  thus  blindly  and  unneces- 
sarily ripened  into  a treaty  in  1718.  But,  sir,  the 
senator  proceeds  to  ask  wtiat  Mr.  Jefferson  did  with 
this  project,  and  adds  that  he  rejected  it.  And  why, 
sir?  The  letter  from  Mr.  Madison  to  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  Pinkney,  dated  July  30,  1807,  states: 

“‘The  modification  of  the  5th  article  (noted  as 
one  which  the  British  commissioners  would  have 
agreed  to)  may  be  admitted  in  case  that  proposed 
by  you  to  them  be  not  attainable.  But  it  is  much  to 
be  wished  and  pressed,  though  not  made  an  ultima- 
tum, that  the  proviso  to  both  should  be  omitted.  This 
is,  in  no  view  whatever,  necessary,  and  can  have  little 
other  effect  than  as  an  offensive  intimation  to  Spain 
that  our  claims  extend  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  How- 
ever reasonable  such  claims  may  be  compared  with 
those  of  others,  it  is  impolitic,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  to  strengthen  Spanish  jealousies  of 
the  United  States,  which  it  is  probably  an  object 
with  Great  Britain  to  excite  by  the  clause  in  aues 
lion.” 

Now,  sir,  Mr.  Jefferson’s  object  was  not  to  offend 
Spain,  and  therefore  he  rejects  a proviso  which  ex- 
pressly limits  our  claim  to  the  Rucky  mountains,  in 
order  to  excite  the  jealousy  ot  a most  jealous  na 
tion,  by  even  the  appearance  of  interfering  with  her 
rights;  and  yet  the  honorable  senator  supposes  that 
this  very  tieaty  without  the  proviso  was  to  run  to  the 
Pacific,  claiming  for  us  and  England  the  whole  coun- 
try. And  which  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  Spain 
most?  To  say  expressly  the  American  government 
will  make  no  arrangement  with  that  of  England  for 
pushing  the  American  title  west  of  the  Rothy  moun 
tains,  or  to  form  a treaty  actually  carry  ing  this  claim 
there  win. out  regard  to  Spanish  rights?  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  me  that  Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  believe  in  the 
English  title  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  as  far  as 
the  Pacific,  and,  therefore,  making  a treaty  with  that 
power  for  the  establishment  between  her  and  the  U. 
States  would  not  justly  give  offence  to  Spam,  as  it 
would  not  call  in  question  Spanish  rights. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  not  said  a word  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  which  1 do  not  fully  concur.  An 
abler  or  a purer  statesman  is  rarely  lound  in  history. 
Time,  which  tries  the  fame  of  all  men,  is  rendering 
his  brighter;  and  we  have  scarcely  a name  in  history 
— certainly  but  one — which  is  more  reverenced  by 
the  American  people  as  that  of  a consummate  states- 
man. The  honorable  senator  will  please  to  recol- 
lect that  this  project  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s,  under  any 
circumstances,  proves  nothing.  It  was  lung  before 
the  Florida  Ireaty,  which  has  rendered  our  title  in- 
expugnable. But,  sir,  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  render  doubtful — I might  perhaps  say  discred- 
its— the  establishment  of  tins  parallel  of  49  deg. 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  I will  refer  here  to  a 
portion  of  an  article  published  in  the  “Union,”  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1846,  which  I understood  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Greenhow: 

“In  contradiction  of  all  these  opinions,  no  line  of 
separation  whatsoever,  between  the  Hudson’s  bay 
territories  and  the  French  possessions,  is  to  be  found 
on  the  large  and  beautiful  map  of  America,  by  Pop- 


ple, published  in  1738,  also  under  the  patronage  of 
the  colonial  department;  and  bearing  the  certificate 
of  Dr.  Halley  to  its  correctness;  nor  on  any  map  in 
the  atlas  of  Maxwell  and  Senix,  published  in  172] ; 
in  Boyer’s  Political  State,  1721;  in  the  History  of 
Hudson’s  Bay,  by  Dobbs,  1744;  in  the  Histoire  de  la 
Nouvelle  France,  by  Charlevoix,  1744;  in  the  Sys- 
tem of  Geography,  by  Bowen,  1747;  in  the  Ameri- 
can Traveller,  1769;  in  the  American  Atlas,  by  Jef- 
fries, 1778;  in  the  History  of  the  French  Dominions 
in  America,  by  Jeffries,  1760;  in  the  Map  of  Ame- 
rica, from  the  materials  by  Governor  Pownal,  1794; 
nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  such  a line  in  the  works 
to  which  these  maps  are  attached,  or  in  any  other 
work  or  map  of  reputation  published  during  the  last 
century,  save  those  above  mentioned. 

“None  of  the  works  above  named  are  authorities 
on  the  subject,  proceeding,  as  they  all  do,  from  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  transactions  of  the  Utrecht 
treaty,  and  possessing  no  better  means,  so  far  as 
known,  of  information  respecting  them  than  other 
people;  these,  indeed,  only  show  that  the  boundary 
was  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  been  so  set- 
tled at  the  time  when  they  were  written.  Of  the  works 
which  may  be  considered  as  authorities  the  follow- 
ing, comprising,  it  is  believed,  all  in  which  a record 
or  notice  of  such  a transaction,  if  it  had  taken  place, 
should  be  found,  are  entirely  silent  with  regard  to 
any  decision  or  other  act  of  commissaries,  appointed 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  settle  the  line  of  se- 
paration between  the  Hudson  Bay  territores  and  the 
French  possessions,  viz:  The  collections  of  treaties 
by  Dumont,  Boyer,  Martens,  Jenkinson,  Herstlet, 
and  others;  Actes,  Memoires,  &c.,  concernant  ia 
Paix  d’Ulrecht,  1716;  and  Actes,  negotiations,  &c., 
depuis  la  Paix  d’Utrecht,  1745 — two  voluminous 
works,  containing,  it  may  be  supposed,  every  public 
document  arid  notice  of  every  act  connected  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  the  con- 
sequent proceedings;  collection  des  Edits,  ordon- 
nances,  &c.,  concernant  le  Canada,  Quebec,  1803, 
apparantly  a comple'e  assemblage  of  all  the  most 
important  public  documents  relative  to  Canada  and 
the  lur  trade;  Memoires  des  Commissaires  Francais 
et  Anglais  sur  ies  Possessions  des  deux  Couronnes, 
et  Amerique,  1754  to  1757,  which  could  not  have 
thus  omitted  to  notice  this  settlement  of  boundaries, 
if  it  had  taken  place;  the  Histoire  de  ie  Diplomatie 
Francaise,  by  Flassan,  1811,  the  Histoire  des  Traites 
de  Paix,  by  Koch  and  Schoeil,  1817.  To  these  au- 
thorities may  be  added,  as  equally  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Hisloires  of  England  by  Tindal,  Smollett, 
Belsham,  Hughes,  Mahon,  Wade,  the  Parliamentary 
History,  and  the  Pictorial  History;  the  Histories  of 
France,  by  Sismondi,  Anquetil,  and  Lacretelle;  the 
Lord  John  Russell’s  Affairs  of  Europe  since  the 
peace  of  Utrecht;  the  Histories  of,  and  Memoirs  on, 
Louisiana,  by  Dumont,  Dupratz,  Vergennes,  and 
Marbois,  the.  political  works  of  Swift,  Bolingbroke, 
and  Voltaire;  and  many  other  works  relating  to  the 
history  of  the  period  at  which  this  settlement  of 
Louisiana  is  said  to  have  been  made. 

“This  is  all  the  negative  evidence,  indeed;  but  it 
is  the  only  evidence  of  which  the  case  admits,  and  is 
equivalent  to  a positive  contradiction  of  the  supposi- 
tion that  any  settlement  of  boun  laries  between  the 
Hudson’s  bay  territory  and  the  French  possessions 
was  made  under  the  Ireaty  of  Utrecht;  as  such  a 
transaction  could  not  have  failed  to  be  noticed  in 
all,  or  indeed  in  any,  of  the  works  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  paragraph,  if  it  bad  taken  place,  and  es- 
pecially if  it  had  been  so  notorious  as  t ie  knowledge 
of  it  by  those  who  asserted  it  would  seem  to  indicate. 
That  commissaries  were  appointed  to  settle  bounda- 
ries, under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  is  more  probable; 
and,  in  proof  not  only  of  their  meeting,  but  also  of 
tneir  separation  without  effecting  any  of  the  objects 
proposi d,  the  following  passage  appears  in  the  His- 
toire  de  la  Noivelle  France,  by  Charlevoix:  'France 
look  no  part  in  this  dispute,  (between  the  British  and 
Indians  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1822,)  in  order  to  avoid 
giving  the  slightest  pretext  for  interrupting  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  nations,  which  had 
been  restored  with  so  much  difficulty;  even  the  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  courts  for  the  settlement 
of  boundaries  ceased,  although  commissaries  had 
been  appointed  on  both  sides,  for  that  object,  since 
1719.’” 

In  addition  to  the  facts  above  stated,  I will  add 
another  short  paragraph,  u hich  was  handed  to  me  by 
my  friend  (Mr.  Hannegau)  since  I came  here  to-day. 
1 have  not  had  tune  to  advert  to  the  original,  but  1 
presume  it  is  correct: 

‘■In  De  Mofras’s  book,  the  official  exposition  by 
the  French  government  of  the  grounds  of  the  English 
claims  to  the  Oregon  territory,  and  its  own  former 
pretensions  to  that  region,  it  is  said,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

“It  was  agreed  at  the  peace  of  1713,  and  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  that  commissioners  should  meet 
to  trace  with  precision  to  the  north  and  the  west  the 


limits  between  the  Hudson  bay  country  and  New 
France,  and  to  the  south  the  boundaries  between  that 
province  and  the  English  possessions.  Nevertheless, 
there  does  not  exist  in  any  written  record,  nor  in 
any  maps  or  charts,  a single  document  showing  that 
these  frontiers  ever  were  definitively  established. — 
And  in  1722  all  proceedings  on  this  subject  had  been 
abandoned,  according  to  Father  Charlevoix,  that 
not  the  least  pretext  might  be  given  to  violate  the 
good  understanding  which  it  had  been  found  so  diffi- 
cult to  establish  between  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  England.  The  archives  of  the  office  of  foreign 
affairs  contain  no  chart  or  memoir  relating  to  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  regarding  these  frontiers,  nor  do 
those  of  the  department  of  marine;  and  the  assertion 
of  Charlevoix  is  fully  sustained.”’ 

“The  reference  is  to  Charlevoix’s  New  France, 
vol.  iv.  p.  124,  and  the  top  of  the  page. 1,1 

Now,  sir,  I shall  pursue  this  investigation  no 
further.  I have  already  observed  that,  whether  this 
line  was  established  or  not  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, is  not  of  the  slightest  importance.  The  posi- 
tion that  1 occupied  in  my  speech,  and  that  I occu- 
py now  is  this:  it  is  contended  in  the  senate,  and  out 
of  it,  that  the  parallel  of  49  is  our  northern  bounda- 
ry in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  that  it  was  as- 
sumed as  such  by  our  government  in  the  early  part 
of  the  controversy,  and  so  maintained  for  some 
years;  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  concluded  for 
against  the  assertion  of  any  other  boundary.  Now, 
sir,  my  object  was  to  show  that  no  such  line  was 
ever  established  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  the  Ore- 
gon country,  and  that  we  were  therefore,  free  to 
urge  our  pretensions,  without  regard  to  this  state- 
ment, or  to  the  acts  of  our  governmeat,  founded  upon 
an  erroneous  impression  that  the  line  of  49°  did  ex- 
tend to  th6  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  what  1 undertook 
to  disprove,  and  nothing  but  this.  And  I will  now 
ask  the  honorable  senator  from  Missouri  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  parallel  of  49  was  ever  established 
by  commissaries  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  as  a 
boundary  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains?  I will  wait 
for  the  honorable  gentleman’s  reply. 

[Here  Mr.  Cass  paused  for  a short  time,  but  Mr, 
Benton  not  answering,  he  continued.] 

Well,  the  honorable  gentleman  does  not  answer 
me.  If  he  believed  the  line  run  there,  I am  sure  he 
would  say  so;  for,  if  it  did  run  there,  we  are  for- 
ever foreclosed  from  any  claim  under  the  Louisiana 
treaty,  and  the  force  of  the  honorable  gentleman’s 
attack  upon  me  would  be  greatly  strengthened.  As 
he  does  not  answer,  1 shall  take  it  for  granted  that 
he  believes  no  such  line  was  ever  established  there. 
And  if  the  fact  is  so,  my  object  is  answered,  and  we 
are  relieved  from  the  embarrassments  arising  out  of 
the  repeated  assertions  that  the  line  of  49°  is  our 
northern  boundary  in  the  territory  of  Oregon.  I 
will  now  read  to  the  honorable  se  iator  What  I said 
the  other  day  on  this  subject,  and  he  will  perceive 
how  much  he  has  misapprehended  me,  and  that  all 
my  allusion  to  the  parallel  of  49°  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  was  a mere  incidental  topic  having  no 
bearing  upon  my  actual  position.  What  l did  say  is 
this:  “The  treaty  of  Utrecht  never  refers  to  the 

parallel  of  49°,  and  the  boundaries  it  proposed  to 
establish  were  those  between  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish colonies,  including  the  Hudson  Bay  company  in 
Canada.  The  charter  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
granted  to  the  proprietors  all  the  ‘lands,  countries, 
and  territories,’  upon  the  waters  discharging  them- 
selves into  Hudson’s  Bay.  At  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  was  iri  1714,  Great  Britain  claim- 
ed nothing  west  of  those  ‘lands,  countries,  and  ter- 
ritories,’ and  of  course  there  was  nothing  to  divide 
between  France  and  England  west  of  that  line. — 
Again,  in  1714,  the  northwestern  coast  was  almost 
a terra  incognita,  a blank  upon  the  map  of  the  world. 
England  then  neither  knew  a foot  of  it,  nor  claimed 
a foot  of  it.  By  adverting  to  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush,  communicating  an  account  of 
their  interview  with  Messrs.  Goulburn  and  Robin- 
son, British  commissioners,  dated  October  20th, 
1818,  and  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pakenham  to  Mr. 
Buchanan,  dated  September  12th,  1844,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  commencement  of  the  British  claim  is 
limited  to  tile  discoveries  of  C iptam  Cook  in  1778. 
How,  then,  could  a boundary  have  been  established 
fitly  years  before,  in  a region,  where  no  Englishman 
had  ever  penetrated,  and  to  which  England  had 
never  asserted  a pretension?  And  yet  the  assump- 
tion that  the  parallel  of  49  degrees  was  established 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  as  a line  between  France 
and  England,  in  those  unknown  regions,  necessarily 
involves  those  inconsistent  conclusions.  But  be- 
sides, if  England,  as  a party  to  the  Ireaty  of  Utrecht, 
established  this  line,  running  to  the  western  ocean 
as  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  what  pos- 
sible claim  has  she  now  south  of  that  line?  The 
very  fact  of  her  existing  pretensions,  however  un- 
founded these  may  be,  shows  that  she  considers 
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herself  no  party  to  such  a line  of  division.  It 
shows,  in  fact,  that  no  line  was  run,  for  if  it  had 
been,  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  in  the  English  ar- 
chives, and,  in  truth,  would  be  known  to  the  world 
without  contradiction.”  This  is  what  1 said;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  synopsis  of  my  views 
upon  the  subject,  which  I read,  and  which  1 will 
read  again: 

1.  It  is  not  shown  that  any  line  was  estabished  on 
the  parallel  of  49  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

2.  The  country  on  the  northwestern  coast  was 
then  unknown,  and  I believe  unclaimed;  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  circumstances  had  arisen  to  call  in  question 
any  claim  to  it. 

3.  The  British  negotiators  in  1326,  and  their  min- 
ister here  in  1844,  fixed  upon  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Cook  in  1778  as  the  commencement  of  the  British 
title  in  what  is  now  called  Oregon. 

4.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a 1 ine  between  the  French  and  British 
colonies,  including  the  Hudson  Bay  company . The 
British  held  nothing  west  of  the  company’s  posses- 
sions, which,  by  the  charter,  included  only  the  lands, 
countries,  and  territories  on  the  waters  running  into 
Hudson’s  Bay. 

If  England  established  this  line  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  she  can  have  no  claim  south  of  it;  and  this 
kind  of  argument  ad  hominem,  becomes  conclusive, — 
And  let  me  add  that  I owe  this  argument  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Atchison,)  to  whose  re- 
marks upon  Oregon  the  senate  listened  with  pleasure 
and  with  profit  some  days  since. 

6-  How  could  France  and  Spain  claim  the  coun- 
try to  the  Pacific  so  as  to  divide  it  between  them  in 
1714,  vvheD,  as  late  as  1790,  the  British  government, 
by  the  Nootka  convention,  expressly  recognized  the 
Spanish  title  to  that  country,  and  claimed  only  the 
use  of  it  for  its  own  subjects,  in  common  w ith  those 
of  Spain? 

I am  now,  sir,  brought  to  the  annunciation  which 
1 made,  and  which  the  honorable  senator  has  so 
strangely  misunderstood.  What  I said  was  this, sir — 

I will  repeat  it  in  the  very  words  I used  upon  the 
former  occasion:  “I  now  ask  what  right  has  any 

American  statesman,  or  what  right  has  any  British 
statesman,  to  contend  that  our  claim,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  not  just  as  good  north  of  the  line  as  it  is  south 
of  il?  When  this  question  is  answered  to  my  satis- 
faction, l lor  one  will  consent  to  stop  there.  But  un- 
til then,  I am  among  those  who  mean  to  march,  if 
we  can,  to  the  Russian  boundary.” 

This,  sir,  is  iny  position.  How  different  it  is  from 
the  position  assigned  to  me  by  the  honorable  senator, 

1 need  not  say.  1 trust  l have  redeemed  myself,  and 
that  1 can  again  enter  into  the  contest,  a free  man, 
battling  for  the  full  rights  of  his  country  even  to 
54°  4U'. 

There  is  one  point  to  which  I beg  leave  to  advert. 
The  honorable  senator  has  given  me  a fair  hit,  and 
I awaid  turn  the  credit  due  to  it.  In  my  remarks 
the  other  day,  alluding  to  the  effect  that  improper 
persons  “minions,  and  favorites,  and  mistresses” 
had  produced  upon  the  destinies  of  nations  by 
the  exer  ise  of  an  injurious  influence,  I adverted 
to  the  fact  of  the  offence  taken  by  Mrs.  Masham  at 
having  a cup  of  tea  spilt  upon  her  silk  gown.  The 
incident  I remembered,  and  its  influence  1 remem- 
bered, but  1 thought  it  had  been  exerted  to  produce 
a war,  whereas  ihe  honorable  senator  has  corrected 
me,  and  has  shown  that  it  was  exerted  to  produce 
peace.  It  is  a long  time  since  1 tiave  looked  into 
the  English  history.  I presume  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  relreshed  his  recollection  last 
evening. 

Mr.  Benton.  I have  not  looked  at  it  for  forty 
years. 

Mr.  Cass.  The  honorable  gentleman’s  memory 
is  then  better  than  mine.  1 will  remark,  however, 
that  the  incident,  even  as  il  happened,  is  illustrative 
ol  the  general  position  I assumed,  because  the  fa- 
vorite ol  Queen  Anne  would  as  30on  have  brought 
about  a w ar  as  a peace,  had  the  former,  instead  ot 
the  latter,  been  necessary  to  enable  her  to  vent  her 
spleen  upon  the  Dutchess  of  Marlborough.  1 re- 
peat, the  correction  was  a fair  hit,  and  the  manner 
entirely  unobjectionable.  1 shall  testify  my  ac- 
knowledgment by  putting  the  tact  right  in  my  printed 
speech. 

Mr.  Benton  said  that  he  would  take  up  the  gentle 
man  at  the  point  where  tie  had  entrenched  himself: 
he  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  if  the  pro 
viso  attached  to  article  5,  proposed  by  the  British 
commissioners,  were  omitted,  that  then  the  boun- 
dary line  of  4b°  would  stop  at  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 

Mr.  Cass  here  interposed,  and  was  understood  by 
the  reporter  to  say  that  he  had  stated  this,  not  as  his 
own  idea,  but  the  idea  of  Mr.  Benton.  He  had  not 
contended  that  the  line  would  in  auy  case  run  to  the 
Pacific. 


Mr.  Benton  resumed.  He  understood  Ihe  senator 
to  say  that  if  the  proviso  attached  to  the  article  was 
striken  out,  (as  Mr.  Jefferson  wished  it  should  be. 
and  directed  Mr.  Monroe  to  “press”  that  it  should 
be,)  that  then  the  dividing  line  of  49°  would  not  ex 
tend  west  of  the  mountains.  I understood  the  gen 
tleman  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Cass  here  again  explained,  but  was  not  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  ihe  reporter. 

Mr.  Benton,  repeating  what  he  had  already  twice 
said,  I understand  him  lo  say  that  if  the  proviso  in 
tlie  5 h article  in  the  British  projet  for  a boundary 
were  stricken  out,  the  line  would  stop  at  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  I so  understood  him  when  he  made  tiis 
speech;  I so  understood  him  in  his  first  explanation; 
and  1 still  so  understand  him.  And  then  I say — un- 
derstanding him  so,  and  his  silence  admits  that  I am 
right — then  1 say  the  honorable  senator  is  “out  of 
the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.”  [A  laugh.]  When  I 
heard  the  gentleman  refer  to  the  5th  article,  and 
stop  the  line  at  the  mountain,  if  the  proviso  was  cut 
off,  1 construed  that  the  copyist  in  transcribing  it 
had  made  some  fatal  omission;  but  on  turning  to 
the  report  of  my  speech  as  given  in  the  Intelligen- 
cer, I find  the  whole  article  was  copied  correctly, 
and  this  instead  of  being  omitted,  as  I had  (eared, 
the  clause  was  made  emphatic  by  being  printed  in 
italics. 

The  senator  has  fallen  into  so  grave  an  error,  as, 
by  implication,  to  say  that  in  1807  the  United  States 
had  no  claim  to  any  territory  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  on  the  assumption  he  has  just  made, 
our  claim  in  Oregon  must  date  after  1807. 

The  article  to  which  Mr.  Monroe  says  the  Bri- 
tish ministers  were  willing  to  accede  was  in  these 
words: 

[Mr.  B.  here  read  the  article  as  inserted  on  page 
000.] 

This  is  the  article,  and  the  senator,  by  saying 
that  the  omission  of  the  proviso  would  stop  the 
dividing  line  at  this  mountain,  clearly  says  that  we 
had  no  territory  at  that  time  west  of  the  mountain 
“So  far  as  their  respective  territories  extend  in  that 
quarter . ” 

The  parallel  of  49  is  here  recognized  as  a boun- 
dary so  far  west  as  the  territories  of  the  parties  ex- 
tended at  that  time.  This  was  in  J807,  fifteen  years 
after  Gray’s  dicovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
and  the  year  alter  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  return.  It 
was  in  that  state  of  our  title  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
1817,  speaking  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  de- 
clared our  right  to  it  to  be  clear  and  unquestionable. 

J l is  to  this  title,  such  as  we  then  had  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wished  Mr. 
Monroe  to  “press”  upon  the  British  ministers  a di- 
vision by  the  49th  degree.  Happily,  in  pressing  this 
line  then,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  been  un- 
der British  influence.  No  man  will  accuse  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson of  being  the  advocate  of  British  claims;  and 
therefore  the  fact  that  he  offered  the  line  of  49 
throughout  to  the  sea  must  be  beaten  down — beaten 
down — hidden — concealed— lorn  out  of  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  Mr.  Jetferson  consented  to 
this  line;  anil  lie,  thank  God,  cannot  be  attacked  by 
such  a weapon;  he  must  escape,  and  will  escape  the 
charge,  though  no  other  living  man  who  follows 
him  can  hope  to  do  so.  All  the  fortynines  of  the 
present  day  are  to  be  brought  into  court  and  ar- 
raigned and  condemned,  but  Mr.  Jefferson  cannot: 
therefore  the  people  must  not  know  what  he  said; 
that  forty  years  ago  he  proposed  the  line  of  Utrecht 
to  the  ocean;  his  language  must  be  perverted;  his 
proposition  denied;  his  words  read  backwards, 
and  some  Greenhow  must  write  a new  book  to  dis 
prove  the  fact  that  he  ever  proposed  the  dividing 
line  of  49°. 

Suppose  that  exasperating  circumstances,  the 
attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  and  others, 
had  not  arisen  lo  prevent  the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
(which  was  just  on  the  eve  of  tailing  place.)  and 
that  (Ins  art.cle,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  wished,  had  been 
inserted  without  the  proviso,  and  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified,  what  would  have  been  the  effect?  What  would 
have  been  our  boundary  line  with  G.  Britain  beyond 
the  mountains  at  tins  hour?  If  this  had  been  done — 
if  the  treaty  had  been  signed — there  would  have 
been  no  escaping  from  the  admission  of  this  line  ol 
49u  in  Oregon,  but  to  plead  that,  as  the  line  was  to 
run  only  as  far  as  our  territories  extended,  il  did  not 
cross  the  mountains,  because  we  had  no  territory  to 
the  west  of  them.  The  senator  would  have  had  to 
abandon  all  our  rights  lo  territory  in  Oregon  at  all 
or  lie  could  not  have  got  clear  of  this  line,  or  we 
should  have  been  thrown  exclusively  on  the  Span- 
ish title,  since  obtained.  The  discovery  of  Gray 
would  have  been  cutoff;  the  exploration  by  Lewis 
and  Clarke  would  have  been  cut  off;  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  the  American  Fur  company  would 
have  been  cut  off — all  their  establishments  west  of 
the  mountains — Mr.  Henry’s  discovery  of  the  South 


Pass — every  thing  we  had  there  before  1807,  would 
have  been  cut  off.  These  are  the  positions  I take; 
and  they  amount,  in  fact,  to  the  whole  thing  in  dis- 
pute. 

The  senator  from  Michigan  cannot  escape;  he 
never  can  escape  from  the  position  in  which  he  has 
placed  himself.  He  denies  that  we  had  any  territo- 
ries west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  up  to  1807.  The 
inference  is  inevitable.  It  cannot  be  denied;  it  can- 
not be  escaped  from;  it  is  all  perfectly  fair  and  clear, 
and  he  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  wished  to  follow  the  line  of  Utrecht 
indefinitely  west;  and  I take  it  he  knew  about  as 
much  of  the  political  history  of  the  world,  and  of  all 
connected  with  America  in  particular,  as  any  other 
man  living.  This  point  I therefore  consider  as  con- 
clusively established.  In  denying  that  the  line  named 
in  the  article  could  cross  the  mountain  if  the  proviso 
was  omitted,  lie  denies  that  we  then  had  any  territo- 
ry beyond  the  mountains;  for  the  line  was  to  go  a3 
far  as  our  territories  extended. 

But,  coming  to  the  next,  the  senator  says  that  Mr. 
Monroe  produced  no  list  of  authorities  to  Lord  Har- 
rowby.  But  before  he  demands  a list  of  authorities 
to  prove  Mr.  Monroe’s  assertion  tiiat  this  line  was 
established  by  commissaries  under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  he  must  first  show  that  Lord  Harrowby, 
the  British  secretary  of  state,  disputed  or  denied  the 
fact.  If  two  parties  have  opposite  interests  in  a 
disputed  matter,  and  one  of  them  brings  forward  a 
fact  bearing  on  the  claims  or  interests  of  the  other, 
before  he  brings  out  bis  proofs  to  establish  it  he  will 
wait  to  see  if  it  is  denied,  and  if  not,  where  is  the 
use  of  parading  his  proofs?  Mr.  Monroe  says  the 
commissaries  did  meet,  and  did  establish  a boundary 
line,  running  with  and  along  the  parallel  of  49  in- 
definitely to  the  west;  and  having  stated  this  in  ver- 
bal interview  witli  the  minister,  for  greater  security 
he  afterwards  reduces  it  to  writing  and  submits  it  to 
him.  Did  Lord  Harrowby  deny  the  fact?  That  is 
the  question.  Did  he  dispute  the  fact?  Did  he  urge 
the  slightest  objection  lo  the  assertion — he  whose 
government  had  been  a party  to  the  treaty  in  ques- 
tion. and  had  concurred  in  establishing  the  very  line? 
Nevei!  He  admitted  the  whole!  And  yet  it  is  object- 
ed that  we  find  Mr.  Monroe  urging  no  list  ot  autho- 
rities to  prove  what  was  admitted! 

But  here  the  honorable  senator  has  been  guilty  of 
an  egregious  non  sequitur.  He  says  that,  because 
Mr.  Monroe  used  the  same  language  respecting  the 
establishment  of  this  line  that  Douglass  does,  there- 
fore he  followed  Douglass.  Now,  the  ergo  in  the 
case  seems  to  me  rather  to  be,  3ince  Monroe  and 
Douglass  used  the  same  language  in  regard  to  the 
same  thing,  they  must  both  have  borrowed  from  the 
source,  viz:  that  to  which  Mr.  Madison  had  referred 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  that  was  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissaries — the  official  records  of  ihe  British 
government.  The  senator  says  that  Mr.  Madison 
did  not  know  whether  such  a line  ever  had  been 
run;  but  Mr.  Madison  had  the  benefit  of  ali  the 
publicity  of  such  a fact,  and  all  official  means  of 
knowing  it.  He  assumes  the  fact,  although  he  does 
not  know  the  particulars;  he  assumes  the  fact.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  besides  his  being  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished general  scholars  and  statesmen  of  his  day, 
was  president  of  the  United  Slates.  He  had  himself 
been  in  Europe,  and  while  in  Paris  it  was  his  well 
known  custom  to  spend  his  afternoons  in  the  libra- 
ries and  bookstores  oi  that  city,  searching  out  all  he 
could  find  which  had  any  bearing  on  this  country. — 
Mr.  Madison  under  Ins  direction,  and  acting  as  his 
secretary  of  state,  assumes  the  fact  that  the  com- 
missaries had  met,  and  had  had  “ proceedings' ’ in  re- 
ference to  the  line,  and  he  sent  a paper,  with  memo- 
randums and  marginal  notes,  (which  is  not  now  to 
be  tound,)  containing  doubtless  the  reasonings  by 
which  lie  was  to  make  good  his  argument  from  that 
fact.  Who  drew  up  the  paper  Mr.  Madison  does 
riot  say,  bul  it  is  highly  probable  it  was  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son himself  lr.  giving  these  instructions,  lie  knew 
and  felt  that  he  had  new  and  delicate  ground  to  tread; 
and  lie  therefore  sent  him  all  ihe  suggestions  which 
might  aid  him  in  making  himself  certain  of  his  facts 
belore  he  relied  upon  them  in  argument.  Mr. 
Monroe  did  add  to  what  Mr.  Madison  had  told  him; 
he  gave  the  particulars  respecting  the  line  and  un- 
doubtedly he  had  access  to  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings then  in  London.  Can  il  bo  supposed  that 
such  men — and  1 do  but  perform  a duty  and  obey  a 
patriotic  impulse  while  I speak  with  deference  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us- -would  act  as  the 
senator  seems  to  fllink  that  they  did  in  a matter  of 
this  weight  and  consequence?  There  never  have 
been  since  their  day,  or  before  it,  statesmen  more 
able,  more  calm,  more  just,  more  carelul,  more  la- 
borious, more  sagacious,  or  more  patriotic,  than 
those  who  steered  us  through"  the  storm  of  the  revo- 
lution, and  formed  the  government  under  which  wa 
live.  There  were  doubtless  in  our  army  men  whose 
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deeds  of  valor  entitle  them  to  an  eternal  renown; 
but  for  years  past  my  attention  ha3  in  a particular 
manner  been  turned  to  the  acts  of  those  who  con- 
ducted the  political  part  of  the  revolution;  and  1 am 
prepared  to  say  that  men  more  wise,  more  devoted, 
more  regardless  of  themselves,  or  more  careful  to 
do  nothing  but  what  was  right  before  God  and  man, 
never  were  granted  to  a nation  in  the  hour  of  its 
greatest  necessity. 

The  men  of  whom  I have  been  speaking  in  con- 
nexion with  the  present  question,  were  men  of  the 
revolution.  It  was  Jefferson  who  directed  Madison 
what  to  write,  it  was  Madison  who  directed  Mon- 
roe what  to  do  and  say.  These  men  it  is  who  say 
that  the  line  of  49°  was  established  by  commissaries 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  directed  Monroe  to 
seek  for  the  particulars  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
commissaries,  to  be  found  in  London.  And  is  it  at 
this  day  to  be  admitted;  and  is  it  to  be  repeated  here 
by  an  American  senator,  on  such  an  authority  as 
Greenhow;  and  is  an  American  senate  to  sit  and 
hear  it,  or  can  any  American  bring  himself  to  sup- 
pose, that  James  Monroe,  an  American  minister  thus 
instructed,  a man  of  the  utmost  labor — a man  of 
whom  1 have  heard  it  said  that  he  carried  his  office 
with  him  wherever  he  went — in  the  social  circle,  in 
his  walks,  in  his  rides — and  was  so  occupied,  so  en- 
grossed by  Ins  business,  that  it  never  was  out  of  his 
mind — that  such  a man  as  this  would  go  to  the  Eng- 
lish court  and  act  like  a beau  Dawson,  and,  instead 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  commissaries,  as  instruct- 
ed, should  have  recourse  to  a map  published  in  Bos 
ton— -would  found  his  official  assertions  and  argu- 
ments to  Lord  Harrowby  on  a map  made  in  Bos- 
ton? No.  It  was  not  by  comparing  piles  of  maps 
tiiat  he  was  to  convince  Lord  Harrowby.  How 
could  it  be  expected  that  he  should  make  a pa- 
rade of  authorities  when  the  British  minister  ad- 
mitted the  tact  and  all  the  consequences  at  the 
first  interview?  Such  presumptions  are  not  to  be 
tolerated. 

The  senator  contends  that  the  map  I produced 
from  Posilethwait,  though  constructed  by  D’Anville 
and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  is  of  no  au- 
thority, because  it  contains  a note  staling  that  the 
east  end  of  the  line,  the  end  east  of  James’  Bay,  is 
coriect  But  how  does  that  inference  follow?  The 
inference  was  the  other  way:  that  all  is  admitted  to 
be  correct  except  the  part  objected  to  of  the  line — 
the  residue  was  correct. 

I now  repeat  my  position,  that  I spoke  in  vindica- 
tion of  history — of  the  truths  of  history  — and  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  senate,  and  in  refutation  of  the 
impeachment  of  such  men  as  Jefferson  and  Madison 
and  Monroe  in  a book  by  one  Mr.  Greenhow — a 
book  approved  and  vouched  for  by  the  senator  from 
Michigan.  That  book  denies  (hat  the  commissaries 
were  appointed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
that  they  did  establish  the  line  of  49  as  a boundary 
between  the  French  and  English  possessions — a de- 
nial which  1 understood  to  be  endorsed  by  the  sena- 
tor himself. 

I knew  that  it  would  be  an  impeachment  on  the 
intelligence  of  the  senate  to  let  such  a statement  go 
any  further.  What!  that  the  members  of  this  body 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  provisions  and  history  of 
a treaty  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  between  Queen 
Anne  and  Louis  XIV,  which  established  the  great 
landmarks  which  have  been  guides  to  the  policy  ot 
nations  ever  since?  1 could  not  consent  that  our 
character  should  go  to  the  world  branded  with  igno- 
rance like  this.  The  senator  endorsed  the  book, 
and  his  word  give  it  currency  in  Europe  as  if  it  were 
an  authority  on  which  we  relied.  It  was  due  to  t tie 
senate  and  to  the  American  character  to  show  tiiat 
such  a conclusion  would  be  utterly  unfounded,  and 
that  the  book  was  entirely  erroneous  touching  so 
great  a fact  as  the  establishment  of  a boundary  under 
tiiat  treaty  between  the  British  and  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  America. 

As  to  the  question  of  Oregon  I have  not  touched 
it,  nor  shall  1 at  present.  The  time  has  not  yet 
come.  I expressly  said,  after  I had  established  the 
fact  of  the  boundary,  that  I would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  application.  I say  that  the  manner  in 
which  the  senator  commented  on  Greenhow’s  book 
rendered  it  proper  that  I should  correct  the  error 
into  which  be  had  fallen.  To  do  that  1 produced 
authorities  bearing  directly  on  that  point— authori- 
ties not  “recently  met  with,”  but  known  and  exarn- 
inedby  me  twenty  years  ago.  Then,  having  begun, 
I bad  to  go  on  to  the  end;  and  this  brought  me  to  Mr. 
Jefi'erson,  and  to  the  great  fact  that  Mr.  J llcr-on 
pursued  the  line  of  49  as  a boundary  as  far  west 
-as  the  Imits  of  our  territories  extended.  When  1 
got  there  1 thought  I had  got  to  a place  of  shelter — 
With  Jefi'erson  before  us— the  virtual  discoverer,  the 
political  father  of  Oregon  and  its  great  river,  the 
line  which  he  agreed  to  might  well  be  agreed  to  by 
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I had  two  points  in  view — one  was  to  show  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  favor  of  carrying  this  boundary 
of  49  inti-Oregon  and  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  other 
was  to  show  that  Mr.  Monroe  was  under  no  necessi- 
ty to  procure  the  proof  of  the  act  of  the  commissa- 
ries, because  Lord  Harrowby  seems  at  once  to  have 
admitted  the  line. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  he  wished  those  gentlemen 
who  propose  to  go  into  the  history  of  the  matter 
(which  he  did  not)  to  turn  their  attention  to  two 
questions  which  lie  would  state. 

It  was  certain  that,  by  the  tenth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  provided  that  commissaries 
should  be  appointed  to  determine  a line  of  separa- 
tion between  the  French  and  English  possessions  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  America. — 
And  it  was  admitted,  on  the  authority  of  Charle- 
voix, that  such  commissaries  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed; but  it  is  denied  that  there  exists  any  evi- 
dence of  the  acts  performed  by  them  under  such  ap- 
pointment, and  tiiat  they  did  in  any  way  determine 
such  dividing  line. 

Now,  it  was  not  doubted,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
some  years  after  the  date  of  the  treaty,  Davis’ 
Straits,  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  (then  known  as  Davis’ 
Inlet,)  became  known  and  mentioned  by  fewer  or 
by  more  geographers  as  the  dividing  point  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  equally 
true,  that  the  line  o(  49°  north  was  laid  down  on 
certain  old  maps  as  a dividing  line  between  French 
and  English  territory,  and  said  to  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  after  the  termi- 
nation ot  a curved  line,  beginning  at  Davis’  Straits 
and  running  id  a curve  until  it  struck  the  parallel 
of  49°. 

The  two  questions  he  wished  to  ask  were  these: 
1.  How  came  Davis’  Straits  to  be  known  and  de- 
scribed in  any  map  as  the  dividing  point  between  the 
territories  of  England  and  France,  unless  from  some- 
thing agreed  to  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht?  The 
treaty  designated  no  starting  point  at  the  ocean-^ 
how  did  the  makers  of  these  maps  get  that  line? — 
And  if  the  parallel  of  49°  did  not  receive  its  char- 
acter as  a dividing,  line  from  that  author ily,  on  what 
w hat  authority  was  such  a character  given  it  in  those 
maps?  Why  was  not  4tia  or  50“  taken  as  the  line? — 
And  why  was  49u. 

The  second  question  was  this:  Suppose  that  no 
mistake  could  be  shown  in  this  designation,  and  that 
r.o  other  account  could  be  given  of  it  nut  that  it  was 
done  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  taking  the  two 
facts  together,  that  the  treaty  did  provide  that  com- 
missaries should  be  appointed  to  determine  a divid- 
ing line,  and  were  actually  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose; and  that  such  a line  was  laid  down  on  the  maps 
professedly  on  that  authority,  and  no  other  account 
could  be  given  of  it;  did  they  not  raise  a clear  and 
strong  presumption,  and  such  as  would  prevail 
in  all  tribunals,  that  this  point  of  Davis’  Straits 
and  this  line  of  49,  were  fixed  and  determined  by 
those,  and  those  alone,  who  had  authority  to  deter- 
mine them?* 


Note — In  reference  to  Mr.  W’s  speech,  the  Union, 
points  out  the  distinction  between  “Davis’ Straits”  & 
“Davis’  Inlet,”  and  presumes  Mr.  Webster  is  in  error 
in  having  confounded  them,  and  that  he  refers  in  his 
speech  to  the  “inlet”  and  not  to  the  “straits,”  and  also 
replies  that  all  the  old  maps  of  America  differ  as  to 
all  lines  of  boundaries,  even  in  some  extent  in  maps 
made  by  subjects  of  the  same  nation  at  the  same 
time.  Why  Davis’  Inlet  should  have  been  chosen 
as  a starting  point  by  some  maps  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  excepting  from  its  being  nearly  midway  be- 
tween the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson’s  Straits.  But 
in  the  majority  of  maps  for  fifty  years  after  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  no  line  appears  between  the  Hud- 
son hay  English  territories  and  the  French  St.  Law- 
rence territories,  and  in  those  containing  such  a line, 
it  is  not  often  made  to  end  at  Davis’  Inlet.  The 
latter  is  a small  inlet  of  the  Labrador  coast.  The 
straits  arc  far  north  at  the  outlet  of  Bafiin’s  bay. — 
Douglass  from  whom  Mr.  Monroe,  the  Union  sup- 
poses, derived  the  description  of  the  boundary  pre- 
sented to  Lord  Harrowby,  makes  the  line  begin  in  58 
degrees  30  minutes,  two  and  a half  degrees  north  of 
Davis’  Inlet;  and  Mitchell,  in  his  famous  map  pub- 
lished in  1755,  and,  with  good  reason,  considered  as 
the  highest  authority  in  1753,  begins  his  line  mark- 
ed by  him  “ proposed  limits  of  Hudson's  bay,"  at  Griin- 
ininglon’s  Island,  on  the  Atlantic,  iri  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  line  on  this  map  passes  southwest  from 
the  ocean  to  Lake  Mistissin,  and  thence  westward 
irregularly  along  what  is  called  the  "Land’s  Height ” — 
Uiat  is,  the  .dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of 
Hudson’s  bay  and  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far 
as  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  the  map  ends  in 
that  direction,  and  is  marked,  "the  bounds  of  Hudson’s 
bay,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht .” 


The  above  facts  seem  calculated  equally  to  an- 
swer the  second  question.  Whatever  part  of  Mr. 
Webster’s  reasoning  will  apply  to  maps  or  books 
which  present  the  line  as  beginning  at  Davis’  Inlet, 
and  running,  in  part,  along  the  49th  parallel,  will 
apply  even  more  strongly  to  those  in  which  the  line 
begins  two  degrees  and  a half  further  north,  and 
takes  its  course  principally  along  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson’s  bay,  with- 
out any  regard  to  parallels  of  latitude.  Whatever 
"presumption’’  could  be  raised  in  tribunals  that  the 
former  line  had  been  fixed  under  the  Utrecht  treaty, 
would  at  least  be  balanced — if  not  overbalanced — 
by  the  authorities  in  favor  of  the  supposition  that 
the  other  line  was  adopted;  and  Mr.  Webster  will 
pardon  us  for  adding,  that  th e presumption  appears  to 
be  still  far  stronger  in  support  of  the  belief,  that  no 
line  whatsoever  was  agreed  upon  by  commissaries,  or  in 
any  other  way  fixed  by  consent  of  the  British  and  French 
governments  at  any  time. 
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Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  before  he  proceeded  to 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  notice  to  Great  Britain, 
he  felt  it  his  duty,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  to  do  that  which,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  he  should  not  be  disposed  to 
do — enter  on  a thorough  investigation  of  the  respec- 
tive titles  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to 
the  Oregon  territory;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  state  from 
his  conscience  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

The  senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Ashley,)  ir.  his 
speech  delivered  here  yesterday,  seemed  (said  Mr. 
McD.)  1o  consider  the  discussion  here  of  the  title  of 
the  United  States,  so  far  as  respected  what  a man 
might  believe  to  be  an  illegitimate  claim  on  our  part, 
to  be  improper;  and  yet  that  senator  himself  as  well 
as  various  others  on  the  same  side,  has  gone  fully 
into  the  question  of  title,  and  pressed  it  to  the  ex- 
treme limit.  Now,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, and  from  the  course  pursued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  submitting  to  congress 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  ministers  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  this  has  become  a 
popular  question.  It  is  in  vain  to  disguise  it;  and  I 
fear  that  there  is  more  to  apprehend  from  difficulties 
presented  bv  ourselves  than  from  those  which  pro- 
ceed from  Great  Britain.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  the  publfc  mind  is  laboring  under  a great  delu- 
sion respecting  the  title  of  the  United  Slates;  and 
the  prevailing  assumption  that  our  people  are  unani- 
mously in  favor  ol  claiming  the  whole  territory  up 
to  54Q  40'  is  founded  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the 
discussion  here  and  elsewhere  has  been  confined, 
with  a very  few  exceptions,  to  those  who  maintain 
our  title  to  that  extent.  No  senator  on  this  side  of 
the  chamber  has  yet  I believe,  uttered  one  word  in 
opposition  to  the  doctrine  that  the  whole  of  Oregon 
is  ours  up  to  54°  40'.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a 
willingness  indicated  by  some  gentlemen  to  agree  to 
a compromise,  of  the  parallel  of  49°;  yet  it  seems 
to  be  supposed  that,  allhough  we  may  justly  go  as 
far  as  that,  it  is  noi  exactly  patriotic  to  deny  that  we 
have  a title  of  greater  or  less  validity  to  the  coun- 
try beyond  that  line.  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
we  should  compromise  this  difficulty  on  the  bounda- 
ry of  49°.  I entirely  concur  with  the  honorable 
senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  that 
such  is  the  increasing  public  opinion  in  both 
countries,  that  it  never  can  be  sett  led  on  any  other 
basis.  I think  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  public 
mind  should  as  speedily  as  possible  be  made  up  to 
that  result. 

Now,  while  I attempt  to  show  that  the  practical 
view  of  the  subject  will  bring  us  to  this  conclusion, 
a close  but  candid  examination  of  the  question  of  title 
will  bring  us  to  the  same  points. 

The  senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Ashley,)  dwelt 
largely,  as  the  secretary  of  state  had  do  e before 
him,  on  the  Nootka  Sound  convention;  but  I must 
confess  that  I have  never  been  able  to  see,  either  in 
respect  to  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  how 
S9  much  importance  has  been  attributed  to  that  trea- 
ty. 1 agree  with  those  gentlemen  who  hold  that  the 
war  of  1796  between  England  and  Spain  terminated 
that  convention,  so  far  as  any  rights  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  conventional  rights  of  trad- 
ing, fishing,  &c.  secured  in  that  instrument — rights 
totally  unknown  to  the  law  of  nations — were  termi- 
nated by  the  subsequent  war  in  1796.  But  there 
were  rights  anterior  to  the  existence  of  that  con- 
vention; rights  on  which  the  convention  was  found- 
ed; rights  which  always  had  been  claimed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  which  belonged,  in  common,  to  all  na- 
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tions;  rights  which  existed  before  the  convention, 
and  which  exist  now.  Senators  here  have  assumed 
that  the  convention  of  Noolka  conferred  rights  on 
Great  Britain  which  she  did  not  possess  before,  and 
that  she  so  understood  and  received  that  treaty;  but 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  the  sentiment  respecting  it 
expressed  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  British  parliament  is 
the  true  view  of  its  intent  and  actual  operation. — 
Great  Britain  intentionally  limited  her  rights  to  such 
as  she  had  enjoyed  before  the  convention — to  such  as 
she  always  (and  rightfully)  had  claimed;  for  she  al- 
ways had  the  same  rights  of  trade  and  settlement  in 
the  country  as  Spain  had. 

If  1 do  not  show,  by  the  law  of  nations,  that 
Gj^at  Britain,  and  France,  and  Russia,  and  the 
United  Slates  all  had  the  same  right  to  settle  at 
Noolka  as  Spain  had,  I will  agree  to  abandon  the 
question. 

I have  observed  with  regret  that  almost  all  the 
gentlemen  who  have  participated  in  this  discussion 
seem  to  have  relied  for  authority  upon  their  own 
assertion;  even  when  they  might  have  readily  ap- 
pealed to  the  law  of  nations  in  support  of  the  po- 
sitions they  assumed,  they  have  not  done  so.  1 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  bringing  to  the  senate 
a lew  books  in  which  that  law  is  stated,  and  which 
1 consider  as  entirely  conclusive  on  the'quesiiun  in 
dispute. 

What  I assert,  and  that  which  Great  Britain  has 
always  maintained,  is,  that  mere  discovery  conveys 
no  title,  unless  accompanied  or  followed  within  a 
reasonable  time  by  settlement.  And  1 appeal  to  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  one  and  all,  as 
a duty  they  owe  to  truth,  to  state,  if  they  can,  a sin 
gle  accredited  writer  on  international  law  who  lays 
down  the  doctrine  that  discovery,  without  settlement 
or  possession,  gives  any  title  at  all.  Allow  me  to 
cite  only  to  extract,  from  an  author  of  unquestiona- 
ble reputation,  and  universally  referred  to  as  autho- 
rity. I quote  from  Vattel: 

“All  mankind  have  an  equal  right  to  things  that 
have  not  yet  fallen  into  the  possession  of  any  one; 
and  those  things  belong  to  the  person  who  first  lakes 
possession  of  them.  When  therefore,  a nation  finds 
a country  uninhabited,  and  without  an  owner,  it  may 
lawfully  take  possession  of  it;  and,  alter  it  has  suffi- 
ciently made  known  its  will  in  this  respect,  it  can- 
not be  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation.  Thus,  na- 
vigators going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished 
with  a commission  from  their  sovereign,  and  meet- 
ing with  islands  or  other  lauds  in  a desert  state, 
have  taken  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of 
their  nation;  and  this  title  has  betn  usually  respect- 
ed, provided  it  was  soon  after  followed  by  a real 
possession. 

“But  it  is  questioned  w hether  a nation  can,  by  the 
bare  act  of  taking  possession,  appropriate  to  itself 
countries  which  it  does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus 
engross  a much  greater  extent  of  territory  than  it  is 
able  to  people  or  cultivate.  It  is  not  difficult  to  de- 
termine that  such  a pretension  would  be  an  absolute 
infringement  of  the  natural  rights  of  men,  and  re- 
pugnant to  the  views  of  nature,  which,  having  des- 
tined the  whole  earth  to  supply  the  wants  of  man- 
kind in  general,  gives  no  nation  a right  to  appropri- 
ate to  itself  a country,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use  of  it,  and  not  of  hindering  others  from 
deriving  advantage  from  it.  The  law  of  nations 
will,  therefore,  not  acknowledge  the  property  and 
sovereignly  of  a nation  over  any  uninhabited  coun- 
tries, except  those  of  which  it  has  really  taken  ac- 
tual possession,  in  which  it  has  formed  settlements, 
or  of  which  it  makes  actual  use.  In  effect,  when 
navigators  have  met  with  desert  countries  in  which 
those  of  other  nations  had,  in  their  transient  visits, 
erected  some  monument  to  show  their  having  taken 
possession  of  them,  they  have  paid  as  little  regard  to 
that  empty  ceremony  as  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Popes,  who  divided  a great  part  of  the  world  between 
the  crown  of  Castile  and  Portugal.” 

The  senate  will  see  that  this  writer  sets  down  as 
mere  empty  ceremonies  every  thing  on  which  many 
of  our  public  men,  and  even  our  secretary  of  state, 
have  put  the  claim  of  Spain,  and,  through  Spain,  the 
title  of  the  United  States  in  Oregon. 

Spain,  at  a very  early  stage  of  the  investigation  of 
this  continent,  and  very  far  south  on  the  coast,  did 
make  discoveries  and  set  up  on  the  coast  crosses  and 
monuments;  and  to  these  they  appealed  in  order  to 
establish  the  Spanish  title  in  the  face  of  such  an  au- 
thority as  I have  produced,  which  pronounces  all 
such  claims  mere  idle  pretensions. 

There  is  one  great  historical  fact  in  relation  to  the 
whole  territory  of  Oregon.  Several  gentlemen  here, 
the  senator  Irom  New  York  especially,  (Mr.  Dix,) 
went  into  an  interesting  detail  of  the  early  discove- 
ries of  the  Spanish  navigators;  but  it  is  a remarka- 
ble fact  that,  although  the  narrative  of  the  senator 
was  brought  down  from  the  very  earliest  ages  of 
discovery,  yet  lie  was  not  able  to  point  us  to  one  dis- 


covery on  this  part  of  the  coast  before  the  year  1774 
by  Perez,  and  that  by  Heceta  in  the  subsequent 
year.  Previous  to  lhat  Spain  had  not  the  semblance 
of  a right  on  this  coast  higher  than  California 

But  this  i3  a question  of  so  grave  importance,  and 
it  is  of  such  vast  consequence  that  the  people  cf  the 
United  States  should  rightly  understand  it,  inasmuch 
as  in  the  issue  they  will  to  some  extent  have  to  de- 
cide upon  it,  that  1 shall  not  rest  this  upon  my  own 
assertion.  I have  before  me  a full  collection  of  all 
the  discoveries  of  Spain  upon  the  northwest  coast, 
compiled  by  Mr.  Greenhow,  a gentleman  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  slate,  under  the  orders  of 
a former  secretary.  Here  we  have  it  broadly  and 
unequivocally  stated  that  from  the  first  discovery 
of  Noolka  and  its  settlement  in  1789,  no  civilized 
nation  made  any  settlement  upon  that  coast  from 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  up  to  Nootka;  but  that 
the  whole  country  lay  open  and  unsettled.  This  is 
a point  of  great  importance,  and,  as  it  is  stated  by 
a writer  by  no  means  unfavorable  to  the  American 
claims  in  Oregon,  1 will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
an  extract.  [Mr.  McD.  here  quoted  from  Green- 
how’s  book.] 

1 have  heard  it  declared  by  senators  who  have 
manifested  great  zeal  in  maintaining  our  rights  to 
the  whole  territory,  and  who  spoke  doubtless  from 
a conscientious  convie.  tion  of  the  supposed  cot  reel 
ness  of  their  position,  that  the  Spanish  discoveries 
were  valuable  from  their  antiquity;  and  the  senate 
has  been  reminded  that  they  were  made  three  cen- 
turies ago.  1 have  always  understood  that  anc’erit 
possession  consecrates  title;  but  how  ancient  disco- 
very should  merely  create  a title  to  territory,  I ac- 
knowledge myself  totally  incapable  to  comprehend. 

I should  be  glad  if  any  senator  would  inform  me 
what  such  a doctrine  rests  upon.  It  is  vain  to  dis- 
guise the  fact  lhat  this  Spanish  title  from  disco- 
very is  one  of  the  most  visionary  figments  that  ever 
were  brought  forward  by  intelligent  men  on  a great 
national  question.  I conscientiously  believe  that  if 
Spain  were  at  this  hour  as  much  in  possession  of 
Oregon  as  ever  she  has  been,  her  title  to  it  would 
not  be  worth  any  thing. 

In  1592,  it  is  claimed  that  De  Fuca  discovered  the 
straits  which  now  bear  his  name.  But  there  is  no 
truth  in  the  story.  It  is  notorious  that  Fuca’s  ac- 
count was  not  published  till  thirty  years  after,  and 
that  it  is  universally  discredited  by  the  Spanish  wri- 
ters. There  is  no  evidence,  in  the  archives  of  either 
Spain  or  Mexico,  that  such  a voyage  was  ever  made, 
or  even  that  such  a man  as  De  Fuca  ever  existed; 
yet  we  are  to  receive  as  authentic  the  narrative  of 
a man  who  said  to  a certain  British  captain  that 
thirty  years  before  he  had  made  a voyage  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  returned,  and  whose  account  even 
of  this  was  not  published  in  England  till  twenty 
years  more  had  elapsed.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
it  is  impossible  De  Fuca  could  have  believed  (as  he 
said  he  did)  that  he  had  sailed  across  the  entire  con- 
tinent and  come  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  No- 
body, in  all  the  previous  diplomatic  discussions  re- 
specting claims  on  the  northwest  coast,  has  ever  ad- 
duced De  Fuca’s  narrative  as  furnishing  any  ground 
to  be  relied  upon  on  either  side.  It  has  always  been 
put  out  of  the  question,  as  a mere  fable,  worth  no- 
thing, especially  as  the  Spanish  authorities  them- 
selves wholly  rejected  it.  No;  the  first  discovery  by 
Spain  on  the  northwest  coast  was  made,  as  I have 
said,  in  1774. 

But  our  secretary  of  state  says  that  the  whole 
coast  was  constantly  claimed  by  Spain  as  hers  for 
three  centuries;  and  he  also  says  (1  do  not  know  on 
what  authority)  that  all  the  nations  of  Europe  con- 
ceded the  validity  of  her  claim.  If  there  is  any 
evidence  of  this  in  history,  I should  be  happy  to  see 
it.  The  secretary  refers  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
it  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  but  this,  when  exam 
ined,  amounts  to  nothing.  Certain  Spanish  subjects 
complained  to  their  government  that  their  right  had 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Russians;  the  Empress 
says,  in  her  reply  to  the  Spanish  remonstrance,  that 
if  it  was  so,  she  was  very  sorry:  but  she  does  not  say 
a word  about  the  Spanish  title,  about  which  she  pro- 
bably knew  as  little.  Yet  this  is  the  only  evidence 
he  produces  that  the  title  of  Spain  was  admitted  by 
the  nations  of  Europe.  The  antiquity  of  discoveries, 
even  admitting  that  they  were  made,  destroys  all 
claim  founded  on  them  alone. 

In  1774  Perez  discovered  Nootka  Sound,  but  very 
superficially.  In  1775  Hecela  touched  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  or  at  least  visited  the  little  bay  into 
which  it  empties,  and  inferred  from  what  he  saw 
that  there  must  be  a river  there,  or  else  lhat  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  must  be  in  that  place,  for  they  had 
never  then  been  discovered.  (This  voyage  was  not 
published  till  1802.)  Four  years  after  Perez,  Cap- 
lain  Cock  also  discovered  Nootka  Sound,  and  fully 
explored  it;  and  if  mere  discovery  could  create  title, 
1 think  that  the  British  claim  on  that  ground  is  quite 


as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  Spain.  Spain,  as 
is  well  known  kept  her  discoveries  secret;  and  before 
these  discoveries  of  Perez  were  made  known,  Capl. 
Cook,  the  British  navigator,  discovered  and  explored 
Nootka  Sound.  That  discovery  was  forthwith  given 
to  the  world,  and  the  sound  was  frequented  by  the 
navigators  of  the  United  Stales,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Russia.  It  was  not  till  the  Spanish  authorities  in 
Mexico  were  informed  that  the  Russians  were  mak- 
ing settlements  in  that  quarter  that  Martinez  was 
sent  to  prevent  them. 

In  1799  one  Meares,  an  English  lieutenant,  mads 
a settlement  at  Nootka,  and,  according  to  his  own 
account,  purchased  a tract  of  land  there,  and  erect- 
ed certain  buildings  upon  it.  On  that  fact,  however, 
there  is  some  controversy.  It  is  quite  immeterial 
whether  what  he  built  was  a cottage  or  a palace; 
but,  what  is  material,  is  that  which  is  afterwards 
done,  about  the  matter  by  the  Spanish  arid  Briti-h  go- 
vernments. Meares  presented  a memorial  to  the  king 
of  England,  in  which  he  alleged  that  his  ships  had 
been  captured  and  his  settlement  seized  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  British  government  thereupon  took  im- 
mediate steps  to  avenge  the  injury  and  to  restore  the 
rights  of  her  subjects.  And  here  I shall  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate  to  the  grounds  on  which 
Great  Britain  acted  in  this  affair.  She  not  merely 
claimed  indemnity  for  the  injury  done,  and  damages 
in  money  for  the  ships  and  property  taken,  but  she 
claimed  further  and  mainly  that  Spain  should  re- 
nounce her  false  and  ridiculous  claim  to  exclusive 
dominion  on  that  coast.  She  claimed  then,  as  -he  has 
claimed  since,  that  the  country  was  open  to  settle- 
ment by  all,  and  that  Spain  had  no  rights  there  over 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  because  she  had  never 
made  any  permanent  settlements. 

I have  been  greatly  surprised  at  the  assumption 
made  by  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  chamber,  who 
go  for  the  latitude  of  54Q  40',  that  the  convention  of 
Nootka  was  understood  and  intended  to  confer  rights 
on  Great  Britain  which  she  never  had  before;  and 
and  that,  as  that  convention  was  terminated  by  the 
subsequent  war  between  the  two  countries  in  1796, 
that  war  put  an  end  to  all  the  rights  of  Great  Britain 
on  that  coast.  I hold  the  precisely  opposite  opinion. 
Great  Britain  contended  that  Spain  had  no  rights 
on  thal  coast,  except  such  as  she  could  derive  under 
the  law  of  nations  from  her  discoveries,  and  she  has 
always  been  very  scrupulous  to  maintain  the  right 
of  all  nations  to  make  settlements  in  that  quarter 
of  the  world.  In  her  convention  with  this  govern- 
ment, in  1818,  a clause  was  inserted  reserving  the 
rights  of  all  other  nations  in  Oregon,  and  not  of 
Spain  only,  and  she  has  always  contended  for  the 
same  doctrine.  She  has  always  denied  that  Spain 
o1  tained  any  title  to  the  country  from  mere  discovery, 
hut  that  her  own  rights  there  were  in  all  respects 
equal  to  the  rights  of  Spain;  and,  therefore,  the 
Nootka  convention  rather  restricted  the  rights  of 
England  than  extended  them.  England  never  had 
any  other  object  on  that  coast  but  the  prosecution 
of  the  fur  trade,  and  I still  believe  that  when  the  furs 
are  exhausted  and  lhat  trade  is  over,  she  will,  if  let 
alone,  abandon  the  country,  though  she  may  be  in- 
duced by  our  resistance  to  hold  on  to  it. 

It  has  been  said,  in  the  course  of  this  debale,  that 
Oregon  is  distant  from  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain 
not  less  than  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  miles; 
a country  so  remote  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  she 
would  desire  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  coloniza- 
tion. From  the  geographical  position  of  Oregon  it 
will  he  seen  that,  in  no  part  of  it  which  Great  Bri- 
tain claims,  can  a state  by  possibility  be  erected  de- 
riving its  support  from  the  mother  country. 

So  far  from  conceiving,  as  my  friend  before  me 
seems  to,  that  Spain  possessed  Lhe  right  of  sover- 
eignty on  all  that  coast,  and  that  her  right  was  only 
suspended  by  the  treaty  ol  Nootka,  1 beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  one  or  two  re- 
marks made  in  the  house  of  commons  during  the  de- 
bate respecting  thal  convention.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  in  parliament,  and 
against  the  minister,  nevertheless  sustained  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  and  put  himself  on  the  ground  that 
England  should  not  merely  demand  indemnification 
for  the  property  taken,  but  thal  Spain  should  re- 
nounce the  absurd  title  which  she  claimed  to  hold 
under  a bull  of  Pope  Alexander  the  6th.  The  fact 
is  undoubtedly  true  that,  when  she  sent  her  naviga- 
tors along  the  northwest  coast,  it  was  not  that  she 
might  thereby  acquire  a title,  but  that  she  might  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  country  to  which  she  already 
claimed  a title  of  tiiree  hundred  years’  standing, 
founded  on  a grant  from  the  Pope.  [Mr.  McD,  here 
read  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  British  house 
of  commons,  in  support  of  the  views  which  lie  ad- 
vanced.] 

Various  other  members  of  parliament  concurred 
with  him  in  this  view;  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  declar- 
ed that  British  subjects  had  been  seized  and  their 
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property  taken  while  in  a country  to  which  they  had 
as  dear  a right  as  Spain,  and  that  the  Spanish  claim 
of  exclusive  sovereignty  was  wholly  unfounded 

I think  I have  now  shown  that  Spain  had  no  right 
to  this  territory  from  her  discoveries,  and  that  G. 
Britain  always  denied  that  right  from  the  moment 
when  it  came  in  conflict  with  her  own.  So  far  from 
admitting  our  claim  under  Spain  to  be  valid,  I sin- 
cerely regard  it  as  of  no  value  at  all.  In  the  discus 
sions  and  correspondence  which  preceded  the  con- 
vention of  1818  neither  England  nor  the  United 
States  gave  one  moment’s  consideration  to  the  Spa- 
nish title.  It  will  be  remembered,  and  I now  assert, 
that  Spain  never  did  make  any  settlement  on  this 
coast  higher  than  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Greenhow  says  that  she  did  not  do  so  till  1789,  but 
I contend  that,  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term,  she 
never  did  make  any  settlement  at  all ; she  never  in- 
dicated any  such  design.  Let  me  remind  gentlemen 
that  previous  to  1789  nobody  dreamed  that  it  was 
possible  to  settle  on  that  coast:  it  was  an  iron  bound 
coast,  without  bay  or  inlet,  or  any  spot  where  a ves- 
sel could  retire  for  temporary  relief  from  the  tem- 
pest. At  that  time  no  navigator  presumed  to  ap- 
proach the  shore,  and  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  that 
Spain  ever  designed  to  settle  in  the  country.  1 have, 
indeed,  heard  some  gentlemen  say  that  the  object  of 
Britain  in  settling  in  Oregon  was  only  to  trade  with 
the  Indians,  but  that  the  object  of  Spain  was  to 
make  agricultural  improvements.  Where,  I ask,  is 
the  evidence  of  any  such  thing?  If  she  wanted  to 
make  agricultural  settlements  and  improvements, 
she  had  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  far  more  va- 
luable and  much  nearer;  but  she  never  was  able  to 
profit  by  them,  and  1 presume  never  will  be. 

In  regard  to  the  settlement  at  Nootka,  it  has  been 
ingeniously  urged  here  from  one  of  the  articles  of 
the  convention,  that  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  de- 
rived from  that  treaty  were  confined  to  the  coast 
north  of  Nootka,  because  Nootka  was  the  most 
northerly  settlement  of  Spain  upon  the  coast.  But 
what  is  a settlement?  Settlement,  according  to  the 
law  of  nations,  means  a body  of  people  settled  in  a 
certain  spot,  with  a view  permanently  to  reside  there. 
What  was  the  settlement  of  Nootka?  Meares,  the 
Englishman,  seems  to  have  had  some  intention  of 
settling  there,  for  he  went  to  the  place  and  built  hous- 
es, and  another  captain  associated  with  him  says 
that  he  intended  permanently  to  reside  there.  But 
v/hat  was  the  settlement  of  Spain?  It  was  the  send- 
ing of  one  or  two  armed  vessels  to  drive  out  the 
English,  and  they  took  military  possession  of  the  spot. 
How  long  did  they  retain  it?  Up  lo  the  period  when 
their  possession  was  given  up  to  Great  Britain  un- 
der the  convention,  at  which  time  it  was  distinctly 
acknowledged  that  Spain  had  no  title  to  the  territo- 
ry. 1 beg  that  senators  will  read  that  convention, 
and  if  they  can  find  in  it  one  word  which  implies 
any  greater  rights  in  Spain  than  in  England  to  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  soil,  I will  agree  to  surrender  tne 
question.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a treaty  between 
those  two  nations,  which  implies  on  its  very  face 
that,  in  respect  to  title,  they  are  on  a perfect  equali- 
ty; that  the  subjects  of  neither  shall  disturb  those  of 
the  other  power,  and  that  the  right  of  sovereignty 
shall  remain  in  abeyance.  Yet  it  has  been  assumed 
here  in  debate  that  the  treaty  of  Nootka  was  termi- 
nated by  the  war  of  1796,  and  that  all  the  rights  of 
England  fell  with  it;  because  all  those  rights  were 
embodied  and  recorded  in  the  letter  of  that  treaty. 
But  permit  me  to  say  that  binding  ourselves  cannot 
bind  our  adversaries.  1 will  believe,  as  gentlemen 
contend,  that  the  convention  of  Nootka  was  termi- 
nated by  the  war  of  1796,  but  1 bold  that  the  claims 
of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  thereby  destroyed, 
were  just  that  much  stronger.  The  convention,  so 
far  as  it  recognised  the  historical  and  legal  fact  that 
that  country  is  open  to  settlement  by  all  nations,  has 
not  been  repealed.  There  stands  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Spain;  and  the  delivery  of  fori  Vancouver 
in  1795,  ana  the  abandonment  of  the  country  by 
Spain,  is  a clear  admission  of  the  principle  in  the 
treaty  that  the  country  is  thus  opened  to  settlement. 

What  are  the  results  which  follow  from  the  termi 
nation  of  the  convention?  It  puts  both  the  parlies 
to  that  instrument  back  to  the  position  in  which  they 
stood  before.  In  1796  Spain  abandoned  the  country 
and  never  returned;  since  then  we  have  purchased 
whatever  claim  she  had  there.  She  ceded  to  us  in 
1819  all  her  rights,  claims,  and  pretensions  on  the 
northwest  coast.  And  what  do  they  amount  to? — 
Claims  and  pretensions  are  nothing:  what  were  her 
rights?  She  hail  then  abandoned  the  country  for 
twenty  five  or  thirty  years;  her  abandonment  was 
total,  without  any  apparent  intention  ever  to  return, 
and  under  this  stale  of  facts,  while  we  were  nogoli- 
ating  with  England  and  claiming  the  country  in  our 
own  right,  on  our  own  discuvery  and  settlement, 
Spain  made  her  treaty  with  us,  ceding  all  her  rights, 
claims,  and  pretensions  to  the  United  States.  I rp- 


gard,  therefore,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  un- 
ler  the  Spanish  treaty  as  of  rio  value  at  all,  and  if 
we  had  not  possessed  the  right  of  discovery  by  Gray, 
of  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  of  settle- 
ment by  Astor,  the  United  States  could  never  have 
claimed  the  country  at  all. 

But  I will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  point,  but  pro- 
ceed to  take  a view  of  the  subject  as  it  regards  the 
limits  of  our  title.  I say  nothing  of  the  French  ti- 
tle. Some  senators  are  of  opinion  that  the  French 
title  to  Louisiana  extended  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  it 
may  be  so,  but  I have  never  seen  the  evidence  of  it. 
If  it  does  extend  to  the  ocean,  then  it  fixes  our  boun- 
dary at  43°.  My  own  opinion,  however,  is,  that  we 
have  no  title  on  that  coast  save  under  the  discovery 
of  Capt.  Gray,  and  our  title  on  that  ground,  if  not 
“clear  and  indisputable,”  is  such  as  we  can  stand  on 
and  fight  on.  I am  aware,  indeed,  that  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  maintaining  it.  Some  writers 
on  the  law  of  nations  insist  that  rights  of  discovery 
can  arise  only  from  explorations  made  by  officers 
acting  under  sovereign  authority,  and  it  is  contended 
that  Capt.  Gray,  being  only  a private  citizen,  and 
engaged  in  a trading  voyage,  and  not  a voyage  of 
discovery,  cannot  be  brought  within  that  description. 
But,  even  if  there  were  force  in  this  objection,  the 
subsequent  exploration  by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  which 
extended  up  to  the  latitude  of  49°,  places  our  claim 
in  an  impregnable  position,  inasmuch  as  the  disco- 
very of  Gray  and  the  exploration  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  were  followed  within  a reasonable  and  short 
time  by  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Astor.  Thus  far  I think 
that  our  title  is  very  clear  and  satisfactory.  I do  not 
say  that  this  is  equal  to  the  title  by  which  we  hold 
the  soil  on  which  this  capitol  stands,  but  I consider  it 
sufficiently  clear.  The  country  to  which  it  relates 
is  in  a wild  unsettled  condition,  and  I hold  that  what- 
ever title  we  have  to  it  forms  a proper  subject  for 
negotiation  and  fair  compromise;  by  which  I mean 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  claim  every  thing  south  of 
the  line  of  49°,  but  that  some  temporary  privileges 
might  properly  enough  be  conceded  to  Great  Britain 
in  that  part  of  the  territory. 

I will  now  proceed  to  present  some  other  reasons 
whv  I believe  that  we  ought  not  to  think  of  going 
north  of  49°.  Some  senators  I know  regard  this  go- 
vernment as  under  legal  obligations  to  accept  as  a 
boundary  what  we  have  ourselves  once  offered.  I 
presume,  however,  that  the  doctrine  will  not  be  car- 
ried thus  far;  but  I presume  also  that  there  is  no  se- 
nator who  does  not  believe  that  we  may  not  with 
great  propriety  accept  as  a compromise  that  which  has 
four  times  been  voluntarily  offered  by  our  govern- 
ment, and  which  extends  to  that  part  of  Oregon  be 
yond  which  wo  never  till  now  proposed  to  go.  We 
offered  49°  in  1818;  again  in  1824;  again  in  1826;  and 
in  1844  we  offered  the  same.  We  have  never  offer- 
ed less.  Now,  1 put  it  to  senators  to  say  what  would 
they  think  if  Great  Britain,  instead  of  standing  on 
the  offer  formerly  made  by  her  of  the  river  Colum- 
bia as  a boundary,  should  insist  on  coming  still  fur- 
ther south.  1 have  been  taught  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  to  others  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  to 
us.  Sure  1 am  that  the  blood  of  every  senator,  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  would  rise  at 
once  to  fever  heat,  would  get  up  to  the  war  point  in- 
stantly, if  Great  Britain  should  retract  her  offer  of 
the  Columbia  and  insist  on  coming  south  of  that  ri 
ver.  Why  should  not  England  feel  in  the  same  way? 
This  is  not  a question  of  national  faith:  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  prudence,  of  wisdom,  of  policy,  of  equity 
between  nations.  In  1818  we  had  a revolutionary 
patriot  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  cabi- 
net by  which  he  was  surrounded  consisted  of  men 
who  were  all  fresh  from  the  scenes  of  the  recent 
war;  the  pulse  of  the  nation  beat  high;  and  yet,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  our  very  first  offer  was  the 
parallel  of  49°.  Subsequently , under  circumstances 
very  different,  our  offer  still  was  substantially  the 
same.  I ask  what  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  us? 
What  new  discovery  has  been  made?.  What  new 
argument  lias  been  started?  On  what  ground  is  it 
that  we  ought  to  offer  less  now  than  we  have  offered 
before?  Is  our  claim  any  better?  Is  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain  any  worse?  No,  we  stand  just  as  u'e 
did  in  1818.  Where  did  we  stand  then?  On  our  right 
of  discovery,  followed  by  settiemeut.  Our  settle- 
ment was  captured  by  England  in  the  war,  restored 
by  her  at  the  peace,  and  had  then,  1 believe,  been 
nearly  if  not  quite  abandoned.  I am  not  certain  that 
we  had  a single  citizen  in  all  Oregon.  Thus,  then, 
vve  stand:  Great  Britain  in  possession  of-  Frazer’s 
river'and  the  Americans  witn  a few  settlers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

My  position  is,  that  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  iri 
Oregon  is  not  founded  on  the  Nootka  convention; 
for  that  gave  her  no  title  at  ail,  and  rather  marred 
any  that  she  had;  hut  it  is  lounded  on  her  discovery 
and  settlement  of  Frazer’s  river,  which  happens  to 
run  to  the  parallel  of  49°.  If,  then,  we  claim  on  the 


ground  of  having  discovered  the  Columbia  river, 
Great  Britain  has  a claim  equally  good  on  her  dis- 
covery of  Frazer’s  river.  If  our  discovery  gives  us 
the  valley  of  our  river,  her  discovery  gives  her  the 
valley  of  her  river.  • 

I will  now  go  further,  and  state  mv  views  as  to  the 
possibility  of  an  adjustment  of  th  is  question.  I hope 
our  senators  and  representatives,  and  the  entire  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stutes,  will  all  take  this  matter 
into  serious  and  solemn  consideration,  for  l regret  to 
be  compelled  to  say  that  I believe  we  are  at  this 
very  moment  in  more  danger  of  a war  on  this  miser- 
able question  than  we  ever  have  been  before.  I shall 
be  most  happy  to  hear  any  argument  which  goes  to 
make  our  title  stronger;  but,  if  my  view  of  the 
whole  ground  is  worth  any  thing,  with  a title  such 
as  ours,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  repeated  offers 
we  have  made  for  compromise,  I ask  if  any  senator 
can  believe  that  England  will  ever  adjust  this  ques- 
tion on  any  thing  short  of  49  as  a boundary?  The 
senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevier)  had  the  candor 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  think  it  possible  that  Great 
Britain  would  ever  recede  up  to  54  40;  if  so,  then 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  either  to  settle  this  con- 
troversy on  the  parallel  of  49,  or  go  to  war.  I hold 
that  this  is  distinctly  the  question  of  peace  or  war. — 
The  question  should  plainly  be  put  to  the  people 
whether  they  are  willing  that  this  controversy  should 
be  settled  peacefully  and  honorably,  by  agreeing  to 
that  boundary,  or  whether  we  shall  go  into  a war, 
which  God  Almighty  alone  knows  when  or  where  it 
will  terminate.  For  one,  I most  sincerely  believe 
that  if  a clear  and  brief  view  of  our  title,  as  it  real- 
ly exists,  were  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  question  could  be  put  to  every  man 
whether  he  would  give  up  the  country  beyond  49°;  or 
go  to,  war  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  would  de- 
clare in  favor  of  49°.  Great  God!  I am  shocked  at  the 
cold  indifference  with  which  some  gentlemen  have 
spoken  of  war.  I admit  that  when  the  national  honor 
and  the  national  liberty  are  involved,  where  any  na- 
tional right  entering  into  the  elements  of  liberty  is  con- 
cerned, I should  neverthink  of  sitting  down  and  count- 
ing the  cost.  The  national  rights  must  be  preserved, 
the  national  liberty  defended.  But  is  thissuch  a ques- 
tion? Is  this  a question  of  national  honor?  Where,  and 
how?  If  President  Polk  should  to-morrow  make  the 
same  offer  as  was  marie  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  1826,  how 
would  the  honor  of  the  U.  States  be  involved  in  it? 
Should  we  make  a sacrifice  of  that  honor  by  stand- 
ing where  vve  have  twice  stood  before?  Must  the 
men  of  this  day  utterly  disregard  the  ground  taken 
and  the  offer  made  by  those  who  were  at  the  head  of 
our  affairs  in  1812?  To  me  it  seems  like  putting  for- 
ward undue  and  unbecoming  pretensions;  and  1 should 
not  much  wonder  if  Great  Britain  should  feel  her 
honor  somewhat  involved  in  this  attempt  on  our  part 
to  extort  from  her  more  than  we  ever  demanded  be- 
fore. 

Is  Great  Britain  less  able  now  to  maintain  her 
rights  than  she  was  then?  Are  we  more  able?  I 
will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  relative  military 
power.  The  power  of  eacli  nation  is  great  enough 
for  any  thing.  Never  since  the  foundation  of  the 
world  have  two  nations  existed  between  whom  a 
war  would  be  so  awfully  destructive  as  a con- 
test at  this  time  must  be  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  Slates.  The  wars  of  antiquity  were 
the  wars  of  nations  destitute  of  commerce,  without 
gunpowder,  and  without  steam.  Buta  war. between 
this  country  and  England,  even  if  not  a life  should 
be  sacrificed,  nor  a city  burnt,  nor  a battle  fought, 
must,  from  the  mere  suspension  of  the  commerce  of 
both  countries,  prove  a war  of  vast  and  terrible  de- 
solation, by  which  millions  on  both  sides  must  be 
reduced  to  destitution  and  misery.  I really  think 
that  is  a case  in  which  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  we 
should  sit  down  and  count  the  cost.  The  most  pru- 
dent of  men,  if  his  Honor  is  assailed,  will  defend  it, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  h is  life;  but  if  the  question 
between  him  and  another  has  reference  only  to  a 
small  amount  of  property,  it  is  a question  of  pru- 
dence, a case  in  winch  he  may  properly  consider 
whether  he  shall  gain  or  lose  by  the  prosecution  of 
his  claim.  If  a settlement  of  our  controversy  with 
England  on  the  basis  of  49°  could  possibly  imply  a 
retraction  of  our  rights  from  considerations  of  lear, 
none  would  be  more  against  it  than  I should.  But 
where  all  the  grounds  of  difference  can  be  settled  in 
a peaceable  manner,  and  1 see  that  the  practical  dif- 
ference between  war  and  peace  jv ill  cost  the  coun- 
try one  hundred  millions  in  tiie  course  of  five  years, 
I say  it  is  a clear  question  of  profit  and  loss;  and  it 
13  not  extravagant  lo  say  that  the  amount  of  the  na- 
tional sacrifice,  so  long  as  such  a war  would  endure, 
will  not  he  less  than  a hundred  millions  a year. — 
Tii is  is  the  lowest  sum  at  which,  I believe,  we  can 
maintain  the  contest,  and,  as  1 am  responsible  to  God, 
1 would  not  give  one-tenth  part  of  it  for  the  whole  of 
Oregon. 
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Hoving  now  shown  what  I conceive  our  title  to 
this  territory  to  be,  I ana  brought  to  consider  its  pro- 
bable value'  And  if  there  ever  was  a country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  in  which  I should  consider  it  a 
great  misfortune  for  the  poorest  man  to  settle — if 
there  be  any  country  in  the  world  which  has  been 
blasted  by  God,  which  is  utterly  destitute  of  all  con- 
ceivable attraction,  insomuch  as  to  be  scarce  capable 
of  sustaining  the  life  of  human  beings,  it  is  this  very 
territory  of  Oregon.  And  yet  this  is  the  region 
which  has  been  magnified  into  a perfect  El  Dorado. 
In  support  of  this  view  1 will  now  call  the.  attention 
of  the  senate  to  an  extract  from  a work’  published 
mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  present  secretary  of 
state,  then  a senator  in  this  chamber,  and  which  con- 
tains, as  is  generally  admitted,  the  most  perfect  ac- 
count of  Oregon  that  ever  has  been  published. 

The  Oregon  territory  is  divided  by  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  running  in  a north  and  south  direction, 
parallel  with  the  coast.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  or 
that  of  California,  runs  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
ocean,  and  the  strip  of  country  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea  contains  about  36,000  square  miles, 
one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  which  is  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion; that  is,  a body  of  about  four  or  five  thousand 
square  miles.  As  far  as  I can  learn,  this  is  the  only 
portion  of  the  whole  territory  on  which  a civilized 
human  being  can  rest  his  foot  with  any  certainty  of 
being  able  to  sustain  himself  by  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture. These  mountains  divide  the  country  into 
three  valleys,  of  which  that  next  to  the  ocean  is 
much  the  best.  In  this  lies  the  valley  of  the  Willa- 
mette, on  this  side  of  which  I believe  there  is  not,  as 
yet,  one  American  settler.  Those  who  go  there 
travel  one  thousand  miles  beyond  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains before  they  attempt  to  settle.  But  hear  what 
Mr.  Greenhow  says.  [A  quotation  was  read  from 
the  writer  referred  to.] 

A fine  farming  country,  where  it  seldom  rains  between 
April  and  November!  ” No  corn  can  be  raised  in  any 
part  of  ali  Oregon!  And  this  is  the  picture  of  the  best 
part  of  the  territory  for  agriculture!  Then  hear  the 
same  writer’s  account  of  the  next  or  second  valley  from 
the  sea.  [Another  extract  from  Greenhow  was  read.] 

Here,  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  the  Rocky 
ridge,  “it  never  rains,  winter  or  summer,  save  a short 
period  in  the  spring.”  (A  laugh.)  Now,  I should  like 
to  know,  what  kindness  there  would  be  in  a father’s  per- 
suading his  sob  to  go  and  settle  in  such  a country.  Even 
the  famed  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  not  larger  than 
one  of  the  counties  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  have  never 
had  any  indications  of  a contradiction  of  what  is  here 
said,  that  the  whole  country  on  this  6ide  of  it  is  wholly 
unfit  for  cultivation. 

I have  thus  given  a description  of  the  territory  we 
claim— and  which  I claim — south  of  the  parallel  of  49°. 
How  is  it  beyond  that  line?  What  is  the  country  we 
are  going  to  war  for?  I beseech  the  attention  of  my 
friends  on  this  side  of  the  chamber  to  what  I shall  read; 
and  I ask  them  whether  these  statements  of  tVlr.  Green- 
how are  to  be  believed,  or  we  are  to  credit  the  new  lights 
we  are  herealter  to  get  alter  the  railroad  shall  have  been 
completed?  (A  laugh.)  Mr.  Greenhow  says — [Mr. 
Greenhow’  book  was  again  quoted  ] 

If  this  were  indeed  a question  involving  the  rights  and 
honor,  and  liberties  ot  the  country,  I would  ght  to  the 
death  even, -for  this  miserable  strip  of  barren  soil.  If  the 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  it  was  perlectly  gratuitous  and 
insulting,  I would  ate  befote  1 would  consent  to  abandon 
an  acre  of  this  waste;  but,  as  it  is  a mere  question  of 
property,  of  doubtful  title,  1 feel  very  differently.  For, 
view  the  matter  as  we  may,  there  is  much  weakness  in 
all  our  titles  to  a wilderness  inhabited  only  by  savages; 
possibly  if  tested  by  strictly  Christian  principles  the  title 
of  both  countries  to  it  might  fail.  I do  not,  however, 
doubt  the  title  of  civilized  nations  to  unsettled  country  tit 
for  cultivation;  but  I may  be  pardoned  tor  doubting  the 
right  of  a Christian  people  to  drive  off  savages  from  a re- 
gion fit  only  for  savages. 

You  have  taken  possession  here  of  a country  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  and  raising  into  the  highest  com- 
fort and  abundance  a civilized  community;  but  you 
cannot  do  so  there.  It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  it 
behooves  congress  well  to  consider  not  only  the  va- 
lue of  the  country  itself,  but  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  claims  to  it.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  we  are 
likely,  if  we  go  to  war  for  Oregon,  to  exhibit  the  re- 
volting spectacle  of  an  enlightened  nation  fighting 
for  an  unprofitable  wrong,  spending  blood  and  trea- 
sure for  a strip  of  barren  land  never  worth  fighting 
about,  unless  where  our  honor  is  clearly  involved. 

I have  said  that  there  is  no  nation  that  can  do  us 
as  much  injury  by  war  as  Great  Britain.  1 will 
now  go  further,  and  I say  that  there  never  were  two 
nations  who  were  capable  of  realizing,  at  present 
and  prospectively,  such  advantages  from  peace. — 
Never  since  the  world  was  formed  were  there  two 
nations  who  would  make  so  great  a sacrifice,  by  go- 
ing to  war,  of  the  rights  and  interests  whicti  the 
God  of  nature  hau  given  them.  Wnai  do  we  see  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic?  A new  era  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  I regard  the  proceedings  of 


the  British  parliament  as  of  greater  consequence 
than  that  country  ever  witnessed  before.  Never 
since  the  foundation  of  our  world  has  any  public 
measure  produced  so  large  an  increase  of  national 
prosperity  and  happiness  as  will  flow  from  the  great 
reform  now  in  progress,  should  it  happily  be  con- 
summated. I hope  to  learn,  and  perhaps  by  the 
next  steamer,  that  the  bill  of  sir  Robert  Peel  to 
abolish  the  corn  laws  has  passed  the  house  of  com- 
mons by  such  a majority  as  will  ensnre  its  passage 
in  the  house  of  lords.  Should  that  measure  prevail, 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  all  the  cereal  grains,  c itlon,  to- 
bacco, (no,  not  tobacco,  because  the  duties  on  it  are 
so  immensely  high),  all  the  great  staples  produced  in 
this  country  will  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain.  I put  it  to  my  western  friends  to  consider 
how  great  a sacrifice  they  will  make  of  the  interests 
and  the  rights  of  their  constituents  by  involving  the 
country  in  a war  that  must  suspend  and  may  destroy 
those  advantages  forever. 

I am  not  one  who  dwells  habitually  on  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  in  order  to  deter  my  country  from  main- 
taining its  just  rights;  but  let  me  say  that  the  great- 
est of  all  errors  that  can  be  committed,  either  by  a 
general  or  a statesman,  is  to  underrate  his  adversa- 
ry and  the  disadvantages  under  which  he  must  him- 
self labor  in  a war  he  contemplates.  He  should  en- 
deavor beforehand  fully  to  realize  what  will  be  the 
injury  he  may  sustain,  and  what  the  sacrifice  he 
must  make.  1 should  be  glad  to  h;  ar  from  the  gen- 
tlemen who  advocate  here  our  rights  up  to  54°  40', 
whether  they  believe  it  possible  to  adhere  to  that 
parallel  and  avoid  a war?  Is  there  a man  in  this  senate 
who  in  his  own  heart  believes  or  expects  such  a 
course  from  Great  Britain  that  in  that  case  we  shall 
avoid  war?  If  we  do  go  to  war  for  54°  40',  I trust  in 
God  we  shall  have  the  firmness  to  die  by  it. — 
If  we  go  into  such  a war  for  such  a thing,  it  must 
be  upon  the  principle  involved;  and,  if  so,  when  can 
we  stop?  And  do  gentlemen  suppose  that  this  war 
will  be  fought  on  the  plains  of  Oregon?  No:  Great 
Britain  may  send  her  vessels  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  and  destroy  our  settlements  there,  (and 
this  she  can  do  in  less  than  six  months),  but  that 
will  not  be  the  course  of  this  war?  If  we  go  to  war 
for  such  a miserable  desert  as  Oregon,  it  must  be 
because  we  are  fighting  for  other  causes  which  mu- 
tually inflame  us;  and  it  will  be  the  most  bloody, 
calamitous,  and  interminable  war  the  world  has 
ever  witnessed.  The  war  of  the  revolution  lasted 
seven  years,  and  in  what  event  can  gentlemen  hope 
that  this  war  will  be  of  shorter  duration?  Shall  we 
be  overeme  in  less  time  than  that?  Are  there  any 
advocates  of  this  war  who  believe  that  the  the  United 
States  can  be  conquered  in  less  than  seven  years? 

And  bow  will  it  be  with  England?  When  will  she 
surrender?  Although  gentlemen  have  made  a large 
estimate  of  her  sufferings,  still  this  would  be  to  her  a 
mere  military  expedition  to  engage  in  a war  at  a 
distance.  Her  sufferings,  in  point  of  commerce  may 
possibly  be  as  great  as  ours,  though  her  immense 
navy  will  prove  a great  pretection  in  this  respect. — 
At  all  events,  the  war  would  be  one  of  mutual  de- 
struction, destruction  of  vessels,  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  destruction  of  cities  also.  None  can  suppose 
that  Eoglatid  would  invade  us,  or  doubt  that  we  should 
invade  her  possessions.  Tile  invention  of  steam  and 
its  application  to  war  must  have  rendered  it  compa- 
ratively easy  for  her  to  force  her  way  into  our  har- 
bors and  batter  down  our  great  cities.  I do  not  pre- 
tend to  speak  confidently  on  this  point,  however,  be- 
cause I am  not  a military  man.  I should  suppose 
that  a steamer  might  successfully  pass  any  battery 
that  can  be  erected.  That  a hazard  like  this  can  be 
ljghly  esteemed  by  any  man  I can  haidly  bring  my- 
self to  believe.  If  war  shall  come,  he  deceives  him 
self  and  his  countrymen  who  believes  that  it  will  not 
be  one  of  the  most  fearfully  destructive  contests  ever 
witnessed  in  modern  times.  If  rights  and  honor 
were  involved,  I say,  once  more,  that  all  this  would 
form  but  a secondar)  consideiation.  No  nation  ought 
to  abandon  its  clear  and  independent  rights  to  avoid 
any  danger,  how  great  soever.  But,  as  I do  in  my 
conscience  believe  that,  so  far  from  our  honor  being 
in  the  least  endangered  by  a peaceful  settlement  ol 
this  question  on  the  only  line  we  have  ourselves  ever 
indicated,  I believe  that  the  honor  of  this  govern- 
ment and  of  this  country,  and  the  obligations  the  go- 
vernment owes  to  the  country,  all  demand  that  it 
shall  be  settled  ori  that  line. 

And  now  a few  words  on  the  question  of  notice, 
and  1 will  relieve  the  senate.  From  the  views  1 
have  now  given  tliey  will  not  be  surprised  when  1 
say  that  if  I thought  the  giving  of  this  notice  could 
produce  war,  I should  be  against  it  in  every  possible 
form;  and,  therefore,  I shall  vote  for  it  in  that  form 
which  shall  express  most  clearly  the  determination 
ol  this  seriate  to  support  the  president  in  adjusting 
the  ditliculty  on  the  only  basis  in  which,  according 
to  my  judgment,  it  ever  can  Lie  amicably  seitled. — 


We  cannot  speak  too  strongly.  T have  heard  with 
regret  and  surprise  some  gentlemen  who  are  in 
favor  of  such  a compromise  say  that  they  are  rea- 
dy to  go  for  the  notice  in  an  unqualified  form.  Why 
will  they  not  rather  vote  for  notice  in  a modified 
(orm? 

I agree  that  the  house  of  representatives,  who  are 
not  the  president’s  constitutional  advisers,  and  con- 
stitute no  part  of  the  treaty  making  power,  may 
have  dune  well  in  giving  the  president  such  a power. 
But  we  are  his  constitutional  advisers;  he  can  do 
nothing  in  this  matter  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  in  the  times  of  Washington  it  was  custo- 
mary, when  treaties  were  under  consideration,  for 
the  president  to  come  into  the  senate  chamber,  and 
deliberate  and  consult  with  the  members,  doing  no- 
thing without  their  consent;  but  that  was  found  in- 
convenient in  practice,  and  on  that  ground  alone,  as 
I understand,  it  was  abandoned.  I,  for  one,  still 
think  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  come  here,  that 
we  might  consult  more  freely  I want  the  president 
to  know  how  far  we  are  ready  to  sustain  him.  For 
one,  I here  say  that  if  a treaty  should  be  sent  us 
to-morrow,  on  the  basis  offered  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  I 
would  go  for  it  without  hesitation;  and  I wish  to 
God  that  every  senator  would  do  the  same.  With 
my  convictions  on  the  whole  subject,  if  I were  to 
involve  my  country  in  a war  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  miserable  difference  between  49Q,  with  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Columbia,  and  49*4  without  it.  1 should 
feel  that  I deserved  the  everlasting  execrations  of 
posterity,  and  especially  of  my  own  children. 

Mr.  Breese  rose  and  said:  The  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  had  set  out  with  declaring  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  speak  the  truth,  (he  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  that  the  se- 
nator had  done  so,  according  to  his  belief,  he  had  no 
doubt.  But  the  senator  had  fallen  into  one  great 
error;  and  knowing  the  influence  which  it  would  ex- 
ert upon  the  public  mind,  if  uncontratlicted,  if  it 
-were  to  go  forth  with  the  endorsement  of  the  senator 
he  felt  constrained  to  correct  him  on  that  point,  so 
that  the  correction  might  go  forth  simultaneously 
w ith  his  speech.  The  point  to  which  he  alluded  to 
was  found  in  the  authority  which  the  senator  had 
quoted  from  Greenhow’s  book,  depreciating  the  cha- 
racter and  value  of  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Though 
the  country  were  not  worth  a rush,  his  principles 
with  regard  to  it  would  be  the  same;  but  it  must  be 
manifest  to  senators  that  there  was  an  endeavor  to 
depreciate  the  country  by  exaggerating  its  defects 
and  concealing  its  advantages.  I o show  the  senate 
that  the  description  drawn  by  Mr. 'Greenhow  was 
far  from  being  correct,  he  would  quote  from  the 
second  volume  of  Vancouver’s  journal,  a description 
written  many  years  ago,  when  the  country  was  but 
partly  explored  and  entirely  unoccupied,  except  by 
savage  tribes.  The  descriptions  recently  given  by 
White  and  others,  who  had  settled  there,  fuily  sus- 
tained the  character  given  to  it  by  Vancouver.  In 
1792  Vancouver  proceeded  up  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
and  examined  Admiralty  Inlet  and  Puget’s  Sound; 
and  from  his  description  of  the  country  lying  between 
the  48th  and  the  49th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  he 
could  scarcely  conceive  that  the  Great  Giver  of  all 
good  had  ever  spread  out  a more  delightful  country. 
[Mr.  B.  here  quoted  at  considerable  length  from 
Vancouver’s  Journal.] 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  the  description  which  he  had 
given  was  taken  from  histories  and  geographies 
which  professed  to  give  a description  of  the  whole 
country;  the  one  which  the  senator  from  Illinois  had 
given  was  but  a single  view  of  a single  landscape, 
given  by  a mariner  who  was  struck  with  a beautiful 
exhibition  of  vegetable  nature.  In  reading  an  ac- 
count of  the  country  given  by  captain  Fremont,  he 
found  that  in  many  parts  it  was  totally  unfit  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  though  his  account  was  inter- 
spersed with  romantic  views,  and  descriptions  of 
beautiful  scenes  in  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  filled 
with  flowers,  but  scarcely  fit  for  the  production  of 
any  thing  else. 

But  he  would  remark,  in  regard  to  Fuca  Straits 
and  Admiralty  Inlet,  that  he  was  aware  there  was  a 
small  strip  of  country  which  was  in  some  degree 
suitable  lor  cultivation;  but  the  description  w hich  he 
had  given  was  beyond  all  doubt  the  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  generally.  At  all  events,  he 
would  be  glad  to  hear  any  gentleman  disprove  it  on 
good  authority.  He  had  given  the  same  account  of 
the  country  three  y^prs  ago,  and  he  had  never  yet 
heard  a successful  contradiction.  He  would  also  re- 
mark that  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  had  ex- 
plored the  whole  country,  described  it  precisely  as 
he  had  done.  And  he  believed  that  even  Mr.  While 
who  was  here  as  agent  from  the  se  Hers  in  that  coun- 
try, had  said  a month  ago  that  a great  deal  of  the 
country,  for  purposes  of  agriculture,  was  not  worth 
a fig. 
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Mexico.  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  the  1 9th  March,  have 
been  received.  Mr.  Slidell  was  still  at  Jalapa.  The 
New  Orleans  Times  says,  that  on  the  4th  March,  Senor 
Castillo  Lanzas  received  a note  from  Mr.  Slidell,  requir- 
ing peremptorily  a definitive  answer  to  the  demand  to 
be= received  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  not  only  to  ar- 
range the  question  of  Texas,  but  to  settle  every  other 
matter  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  such  as 
payment  of  the  instalments  due  on  the  debt,  and  a sa 
tisfactory  remuneration  for  the  losses  sustained  by  our 
citizens,  by  the  delay  in  those  payments.  The  supreme 
government  immediately  convoked  the  council,  and 
submitted  Mr.  Slidell’s  note  for  their  opinion.  They  ad- 
vised the  government  not  to  receive  Mr.  Slidell,  except 
as  envoy  extraordinary  to  settle  the  difficulty  about  Tex- 
as, leaving  all  other  affairs  unattended  to,  until  that  shall 
have  been  adjnsied.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  go- 
vernment will  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  council,  but 
it  is  supposed  it  will,  since  the  president  and  his  cabinet 
find  in  its  favor,  not  only  the  recorded  opinions  of  the 
prece  ding  administration  and  the  late  chambers,  but 
the  whole  of  the  Mexican  press. 

On  the  other  side,  it  is  asserted  in  the  Mexican  prints 
that  Mr.  Slidell  will  not  abate  one  jot  of  his  preten- 
si  .ns,  and  will  quit  the  republic  immediately  after  the 
receipt  of  Senor  Lanzas’  reply,  if  it  be  not  perfectly  sa- 
tisfactory. 

The  La  Hesperia  of  the  Tth,  confirms  the  above. 
Mexican  dun  s are  to  the  7th.  at  which  time  rumors  of 
the  advance  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande  had 
reached  there.  It  was  even  said  that  the  advanced 
troops  had  seized  the  pilots  at  Matamoras,  to  force  them 
into  the  service  of  the  vessels  of  war  collecting  about 
the  Brazos,  Santiago,  and  the  Boca  Chica.  From  eve" 
ry  quarter — the  Pacific,  the  Gulf  and  bv  the  Rio  Grande 
— the  prospect  to  Mexico  from  the  United  Slates,  ac- 
cording to  the  papers,  was  deemed  most  hosiiie. 

Gen.  Mejia,  had  pushed  400  infantry  to  protect  Point 
Sta.  Isabel,  and  Gen.  Parrodi  was  very  busy  in  drum- 
ming up  pnpffs  to  repel  invasion.  All  these  movements 
have  reference  only  to  our  reconnoilering  parties,  which 
having  made  their  observations,  immediately  retired. — 
The  Mexicans  think  they  will  be  nole  to  concentrate 
8.000  men  on  the  Rio  Bravo  by  the  1-t  of  April. 

A private  letter,  dated  mi  lhe7lh  ult.  informs  ns  that 
some  twenty  United  States  soldiers,  who  hod  deserted 
from  Corpus  Chrisd,  had  arrived  at  the  city  Mexico  and 
been  set  at  liberty  bv  the  government  They  are  repre 
gp rued  by  our  correspondent  as  in  a most  wretched  con 
dition,  many  of  them  going  about  begging,  and  despised 
by  both  Mexicans  and  foreigners.  They  say  they  have 
been  much  deceived  about  Mexico,  and  heartily  wish 
themselves  back  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp  again.  Good 
enough  for  them. 

Gen.  Ampudia  is  said  to  have  reached  as  far  as  St. 
Louis  Potosi,  on  his  way  to  the  command  of  the  “Army 
ol  the  North.’’ 

The  correspondent  of  the  Locomotor  of  the  11th  ult., 
writing  from  the  citv  of  Mexico,  states:  “In  this  event, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  maritime  forces  of  the  Anglo- 
Americans.  situated  in  (he  gulf,  and  in  the  Pacific,  will 
attack  our  ports,  and  Gen.  Taylor  will  commence  ope- 
rations on  the  Rio  Bravo.” 

Mutiny  in  the  army,  at  San  Louis  Potosi,  of  the  troops 
under  Gen.  Ampudia,  ordered  to  the  northern  (Texas) 
frontier.  Regiment  No.  4.  (Texas)  and  the  Puebla  Ac- 
tivos,  comprising  over  1,000  men,  refilled  to  march,  un- 
der a pretext  that  their  commander  was  imprisoned  and 
must  be  released.  Gen.  Ampudia,  grasping  the  nation-  j 
al  standard,  exhorted  the  mutineers,  and  denounced  as  i 
cowards  all  who  .refused.  The  mutineers  returned  to  j 
their  duty,  but  had  only  advanced  to  the  city  walls,  when 
they  rallied  in  opposition  again,  returned  to  the  city, 
seized  upon  several  churches,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
general,  who  threatened  severe  punishment 
“ The  Locomotor  of  the  18th,  contains  the  following  sig- 
nificant article:  . . 

“According  to  what  we  have  seen  in  the  JJiano  del 
Gobierno ,”  (the  paper  published  by  the  government,) 
“certain  printed  sheets,  hanilbills.  have  lately  been  cir- 
culated in  the  capital,  in  which  is  urged  the  cession  to 
the  United  States  not  only  of  Texas,  but  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  California  into  the  bargain.  It  is  not  possible 
that  such  writings,  the  mere  reading  of  which  awakens 
nothing  but  indignation,  should  he  sincerely  published 
by  any  Mexican;  for  no  political  party  has  given  any 
cause  to  believe  it  capable  of  an  intention  so  traitor- 
ous.” , , . 

The  Locomotor  then  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  thing 
is  a device  of  the  monarchical  party,  meant  to  force  the 
government— which  is  extremely  sensitive  to  this  parti- 
cular intimation— to  repress  all  political  discussions,  in 
order  that  the  press  (a  majority  of  which  is  hotly  anti- 
monarchical)  may  be  silenced. . 

Monarchical  project.  There  seems  lo  be  great  dim- 
culty  in  ascertaining  on  whom  to  fix  the  conspiracy 
which  it  is  pretended  is  in  progress  for  monarchizing 
Mexico.  When  wc  first  heard  of  it,  Santa  Anna  was 
accused  as  us  projector.  L was  said  that  he  had  en- 
listed die  European  monarchies  in  his  scheme.  Now 
we  have  it,  that  he  is  to  be  called  from  exile  to  suppress 
that  very  conspiracy.  It  is  certain  that  he  is  expected  at 
Vera  Cruz,  and.  strange  to  say,  the  existing  government, 
Paredes,  himself,  is  now  accused  by  Mexican  journals, 
too,  of  entertaining  the  project.  A manifesto  was  pub- 
lished at  Merida,  signed  by  Santa  Anna,  dated  Havana, 
8th  February,  in  reply  to  certain  statements  which  had 
been  made  in  a Cadiz  paper,  charging  him  with  intend- 
ing to  invade  Mexico  with  troops  from  Cuba.  He  de- 


nounces this  and  all  similar  statements  as  base  calum- 
nies, and  says  that  though  he  had  resolved  never  to  no- 
tice the  falsehoods  circulated  about  him,  he  cannot  re- 
frain from  noticing  so  malignant  and  false  a ehrge.  He 
proclaims  himself  ready  to  aid  Mexico  whenever  she 
needs  his  services,  but  professes  his  intention  rather  to 
live  and  die  an  exile  from  his  beloved  country,  than  to 
seek  entrance  there  through  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
violence. 

Liberia.  The  New  York  State  Colonization  Society 
(as  wo  learn  from  the  Commercial,)  have  chartered  a 
vessel  for  Liberia,  for  the  passage  of  emigants  to  that 
colony,  and  to  take  out  supplies  for  the  slaves  recaptur- 
ed from  the  Pons. 

The  Oregon.  Whereaway  is  latitude  49°? 

It  is,  says  the  Journal  of  Commerce , “Near  two  de- 
grees higher  than  the  northermost  angle  of  the  state  of 
Maine,  more  than  two  degrees  higher  than  Quebec, 
higher  than  the  northermost  angle  of  Lake  Superior, 
higher  than  the  centre  of  Newfoundland,  and  very 
nearly  as  high  as  the  southern  part  of  Labrador.  And 
yet  the  ultra  war  faction  pretend  that  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  we  should  insist  on  a boundary  5 deg.  and 
40  min.  still  further  north;  which  would  carry  us  to  the 
latitude  of  Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  centre  of  Labrador.” 

The  Richmond,  Enquirer  says:  “It  is  now  slated  that 
the  last  steamer  took  out  directions  to  our  minister  in 
London  to  inquire,  through  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  precise 
views  of  the  British  government,  and  whether  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  allusion  to  the  offer  of  the  49th  parallel  was 
intended  to  imply  an  approval  of  that  line  as  a compro- 
mise; Mr.  McLane  being  authorized  to  say  that  this  go- 
vernment would  receive  that  proposition  favorably.’’ 


Elections. — Rhode  Island.  The  contest  has  been 
conducted  with  renewed  ardor  between  the  "Law  and 
Order ” ticket,  and  the  Dorrites , joined  by  certain  sece- 
ders  from  the  ranks  of  law  and  order,  beaded  by  Mr 
Simmons , of  the  United  Slates  senate,  and  aided  by  a 
number  of  In’s  warm  and  personal  friends,  desirous  of 
having  him  re-elected  to  the  senate  at  the  approaching 
session.  This  combination  existed  to  a sufficient  extent 
last  year  to  defeat  the  law  and  order  ticket,  and  place 
the  government  ol  t lie  state  in  the  hands  of  the  aliies. — 
The  law  and  order  party  having  rallied,  have  at  the  elec- 
tion on  the  1st  inst.  reversed  the  state  of  affairs.  They 
fail  by  a few  votes  of  electing  their  governor  by  the  peo 
p‘e.  but  having  elected  a decided  majority  to  each  branch 
of  .he  legislature,  he  will  be  elected  on  joint  ballot. 

The  senate  stands  19  “law  and  order,’’  and  12  “liber- 
ation.’’ 

The  house,  43  “law  and  order,”  25  “liberation.’’ 

For  governor  and  lieutenant  governor , the  vote  stands: 


Govern  or. 


Lt.  Governor. 


Diman. 

Jackson. 

Sc. 

Harris. 

Moss. 

So. 

3.866 

4,800 

110 

3,874 

4,785 

180 

1,311 

675 

3 

1,316 

665 

832 

1,050 

41 

793 

1 ,033 

46 

939 

672 

3 

943 

670 

3 

52! 

209 

3 

521 

211 

3 

7,469 

7,407 

160 

7,452 

7,370 

163 

7.407 

7,370 

1 05 

l ^ 

82 

The  Connecticut 

state 

election  took 

place  on  the  6th 

inst.  Th 

e returns 

are  not  all  in,  but 

it  is  ascertained 

that  the 

election 

for  governor  fails. 

So  far,  the 

vote 

stands — Bissell  (whig)  25,835,  Toney  (loco)  25,133,  scat- 
tering 1 ,789.  The  towns  to  be  heard  from  will  reduce 
Bissells  plurality  to  abmil  6 or  700  Some  accounts  say 
that  the  legislature  is  "-Iffo-,  others  that  the  result  is  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful.  The  whigs  assign  as  a reason  for 
so  close  a shave,  the  fact  that  their  party  assumed  t ho 
responsibility  at  the  last  session,  of  attempting  to  sup- 
press intemperance. 

Later  returns  show  that  there  are  12  loco  and  9 
whig  senators  elected,  and  97  loco  and  78  whig  repre- 
sentatives; 32  no  choice.  Changes  are  in  favor  of  a loco 
government. 

Annapolis  corporation  election,  took  place  on  the  6ih. 
The  whig  ticket  succeeded  bv  a majority  of  30  voles. — 
Richard  Swann  elected  mayor,  Wm.  Tell  Claude  recor- 
der. Last  year  the  loco  ticket  was  elected. 


The  home  money  market®  is  depiessed.  Thesudden 
passage  of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  by  so  large  a majority,  and  with  strin- 
gi  nt  provisions  too,  under  which  it  proposes  to  go  into 
operation,  in  the  course,  of  a few  weeks,  has  occasioned 
quite  a flintier  in  Wall  street  and  on  ‘ ’Change.’  There 
was  between  four  and  five  millions  of  public  deposites  in 
the  New  York  banks  according  to  the  official  report  on 
the  1st  inst.  T his  it  is  true,  is  only  to  be  drawn  thence 
as  the  government  may  have  occasion  for  its  use,  but  in 
l the  mean  time  no  more  is  to  go  in  to  replace  that  drain. 
The  whole  will  soon  be  drafted  for,  and  as  duties  are  in 
future  to  be  paid  into  the  sub-treasuries  in  specie,  that  spe- 
cie will  have  to  he  supplied  in  the  first  place  by  the  banks, 
and  a drain  of  millions  will  forthwith  bo  commenced, 
for  that  purpose,  from  their  vaults.  To  avert  a suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  by  them,  they  will  be  compelled 
to  restrict  accommodations  to  business  men,  for  eustoma- 
ary  operations,  and  that  will  severely  affect  the  price  of 
produce.  The  total  amount  of  public  deposites  on  the 
1 st 1 nst.,  as  officially  reported,  was  $11,784,394.  But  for 
the  heavy  expenditures  for  the  army  now  on  the  Mexi- 
can frontier,' the  amount  would  have  been  considerably 
larger.  That  amount  of  specie  taken  suddenly  from  cir- 
1 culation,  must  seriously  affect  it  of  course.  The  Chamber 


of  Commerce , of  New  York,  have  referred  the  subject  of 
the  sub-treasury  bill  to  a committee  of  five,  two  of  wtyprn 
are  in  favor  of  the  bill  and  three  are  opposed  to  its  pas- 
sage. 

The  N.  Y.  Express  of  the  7th  says — “Stocks  continue 
to  decline,  owing  to  the  alarm  created  by  the  passage  of 
the  sub  treasury.  There  is  quite  a sensitiveness  in  the 
money  market.’’ 

The  N.  F.  Journal  of  Commerce,  same  date,  says — 
“There  is  a real  panic  in  the  street  to-day,  on  account  of 
the  sub-treasury.  Even  the  Oregon  war  has  lost  its  ter- 
rors, in  comparison  with  this  monster  with  his  iron  chests. 
Stocks  have  still  further  declined,  and  the  tendency  is 
quite  in  favor  of  further  decline.” 

On  the  8th  the  same  pa  per  says — “Money  is  close,  and 
the  stock  panic  worse  and  worse,  though  nothing  new 
has  occurred.  It  is  only  that  the  more  people  contem- 
plate the  sub  treasury  and  talk  a bout  it,  the  mure  alarm- 
ed they  become.” 

The  Boston  Post,  same  date,  says — “The  past  week 
has  been  marked  by  a severity  of  pressure  in  i tie  money 
market,  that  indicates  a still  greater  development  of  ef- 
fect, from  causes  alluded  to  a fortnight  since.  On  Tues- 
day last  a sudden  advance  look  place  in  bills  on  Lon- 
don, which  nut  up  the  rate  to  lOalOj;  and  just  at  the 
close  on  Wednesday  a few  very  prime  fancy  names 
vvxre  placed  at  10|.  This  rise  was  produced  t >y  pur- 
(j^iasers  for  New  York  account,  as  our  market  offered  a 
better  selection  and  lower  rates  for  exchange  than  could 
be  had  there.  The  only  shipment  of  sjiecie  per  Hiber- 
nia was  a lot  of  2(>, 000  soveieigns  for  New  York  ac- 
count, but  large  accounts  of  gold  and  silver  are  under- 
stood to  have  been  shipped  from  that  city  bv  London 
and  Havre  packets  of  the  1st  instant.  In  adJition  to  the 
causes  for  a sirot  g demand  and  rise  in  foreign  exchange 
which  are  to  be  lound  in  large  importations  of  British 
manufactures,  which  are  run  off  at  auction  under  posi- 
tive orders  to  cash  them  at  once  and  remit  to  ease  parties 
at  home,  who  are  deprived  of  usual  accommodations  by 
reason  of  railway  speculations  and  locking  up  of  iwelvo 
millions  sterling,  there  is  a decided  tendency  to  with- 
drawal of  foreign  capital  in  use  by  our  bankers,  and  to 
cut  off  all  open  credits  ’’ 

The  Yeio  York  Mirror , of  the  8th  says:  ‘Stocks  still 
continue  in  a very  depressed  state,  and  t lie  number  of 
lame  ducks  in  Wall  street  is  daily  increasing.  The  sub- 
treasury  bill  seems  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  panic.  Wa 
perceive  that  the  board  of  commerce  in  this  city  have 
held  a meeting  and  chosen  a committee,  without  dis- 
tinction ol  party,  to  remonstrate  against  the  hill,  and  ex- 
pose its  injurious  tendency.  The  merchants  ar,  evi 
deutly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  its  becoming  a law.’’ 

T he  Boston  Courier,  ol  Monday  says:  “There  has 
been  little  or  no  alteration  in  money  matters  during  the 
past  week.  The  decline  in  stocks  on  Saturday,  is  at- 
tributable to  the  passage  of  die  independent  treasury 
bill,  by  the  house  of  representatives,  at  Washington,  and 
not  to  any  present  stringency  in  the  money  market.  If 
that  biil  should  become  a law,  it  will  probably  be  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  a warehousing  system,  or  by  the  go- 
vernrrent expenditures,  winch  are  likely  to  he  as  great,  if 
not  greater  than  its  revenues,  It  aving,  of  course,  no  sup- 
plies to  he  locked  up.  The  bill  will  hardly  pass  the  se- 
nate without  a long  debate,  and  important  modifica- 
tion.” 

The  New  York  Tribune,  and  Journal  of  Commerce, 
both  state  that  “Letters  from  Washington  say,  that  at  a 
caucus  of  the  locufuco  senators,  it  was  resolved  to  pass 
the  sub-treasury  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  house.” 

Bicknell’s  Reporter,  of  the  7th  says:  “The  Philadel- 
phia money  market  is  more  concentrated.  The  banks 
are  more  careful  in  their  discounts.  The  passage  of  the 
independent  treasury  bill,  by  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Washington,  is  assigned  as  one  cause  of  this 
course.  We  last  week  heard  of  some,  first  rate  four 
months’  paper  that  was  thrown  out  by  our  monetary  in- 
stitutions. in  the  street,  the  rate  for  fair  paper  may  be. 
quoted  at  from  8 to  12  per  cent.” 

The  panic  continues  in  New  York  up  to  our  latest 
accounts  from  there.  The  New  York  Gazelle,  of  Thurs- 
day, says;  “The  downward  tendency  in  the  stuck  mar- 
ket still  continues,  and  in  fact  sellers  are  so  eager  that 
ihey  hardly  wait  until  a bidder  is  done  speaking  to  ac- 
cept his  offer.’’ 

Tiie  Express , of  the  same  date  says:  “The  foreign 
news  from  Europe  and  Mexico,  but  more  particularly, 
the  report  in  the  money  market  article  of  the  London 
Times,  that  an  especial  message  from  the  queen  was 
soon  expected  on  American  affairs,  have  had  a serious 
effect  upon  the  stock  market,  and  “the  panic’’  is  un- 
checked. Every  thing  is  down,  and  there  is  a great  deal 
of  fright  among  business  men.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
sound  state  stocks  sutler  as  well  as  the  fancies.” 

Sub-treasury.  The  same  paper  says:  “The  ‘cham- 
ber of  commerce’  yesterday  took  up,  and  acted  upon, 
the  sub-treasury  bill,— and  by  the  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  gentlemen  of  bo.h  pariies,  as  we  are  informed, 
the  bill,  as  it  stands,  is  condemned  as  ruinous,  and  im- 
practicable in  execution.  They  appointed  a committee 
to  make  a business  report  upon  tins  measure,  and  its 
consequences  to  trade,  commerce,  business  in  general, 
the  banks  and  currency  ol  the  country.  From  that 
committee  we  expect  an  able  and  lucid  business  report, 
—one  that  will  be  instructive  to  congress,  and  influen- 
tial throughout  the  country." 

Buffalo  harbor.  The  John  Owen,  Capt.  Davis,  was 
the  first  steamer  to  enter  the  harbor  this  season.  She 
arrived  on  the  4th  inst. 

Cotton.  15,223  bales  were  cleared  on  the  26th  ult., 
from  the  port  af  N.  Orleans. 
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THE  OREGON  NOTICE  RESOLUTIONS 

AS  PASSED  BY  THE  U.  S.  SENATE. 

After  being  debated  for  more  than  two  months,  it  was 
understood  by  the  senators  that  the  question  should  be 
taken  on  Thursday  last.  Hours  before  the  time  of  meet- 
ing a dense  crowd  occupied  every  avenue  to,  as  well  as 
the  gallery  of  their  chamber.  An  intense  interest  was 
manifested.  Tiie  privileged  floor  Jwas  occupied  by  fo- 
reign ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  army,  navy, 
judiciary,  & c.  At  1 1 o’clock,  an  hour  earlier  than  here- 
tolore,  the  senators  were  called  to  order.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  body  was  present  except  Mr.  Colquitt,  of 
Georgia,  and  Mr.  Yulee,  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  was  entitled  to  (be  floor.  His  speech 
of  two  hours  is  spokeu  of  as  a superior  and  statesman- 
like effort.  He  .advocated  the  passage  of  the  notice  in  a 
qualified  form,  as  being  now  the  best  method  of  preserv- 
ing peace  and  of  settling  the  controversy.  He  was  for 
leaving  to  the  president  ihe  full  responsibility  as  well  as 
of  powers,  which  the  constitution  reposes  with  the  exe- 
cutive, in  the  management  of  negotiations.  He  had 
confidence  that  the  question  could  and  would  be  settled 
amicably.  The  president  desired  ihe  notice  to  aid  him. 
The  administration  rested  in  the  appearance  of  assured 
peace,  and  nothing  had  been  done  that  looked  like  pre- 
parations for  war.  Those  who  had  the  management  of 
this  question  in  both  countries  must  be  more  than  men 
or  less  than  men  if  they  failed  to  settle  this  question 
amicably.  He  regarded  the  notice  as  means  of  peace, 
as  it  was  asked  for.  He  regarded  it  as  such  under  all 
the  circumstances,  and  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  the  age 
if  in  the  end  it  should  not  be  amicably  settled.  Before 
God  and  men  they  would  be  responsible  who  acted  as 
negotiators  upon  this  question.  Ifstatesmen  were  worth 
any  thing  in  the  world,  the  question  would  be  settled.— 
Let  the  president  look  to  it  when  he  held  the  power  in  his 
own  hands.  His  then  would  be  the  responsibility.  Let 
him  beware  and  act  as  a president  of  the  U.  S. — as  a just 
man.  If  he  plunged  the  country  needlessly  into  a war, 
the  fault  would  be  his  and  terrible  would  be  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs,  withdrew  the  resolutions  which  he  had  reported, 
and  moved  to  take  up  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
house,  which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  now  proposed 
as  a substitute  for  the  house  resolutions  the  preamble  and 
resolution  which  Mr.  Crittenden  had  previously  offered , 
modified  by  inserting  ihe  word  “amicable”  before  “ad- 
justment,” and  omitting  the  proviso.  As  thus  modified, 
th^  preamble,  after  reciting  the  titles  and  substance  of 
theJreaties  of  joint  occupancy,  proceeds:— 

“And  whereas  it  has  now  become  desirable  that  the 
respective  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
should  be  definitely  settled,  and  that  said  territory  may 
no  longer  than  need  be  remain  subject  to  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its  American  and 
British  population,  and  of  the  confusion  and  conflict  of 
national  jurisdictions,  dangerous  to  the  cherished  peace 
and  good  understanding  ot  the  two  countries; 

“With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  lor  the 
abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August, 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  in  the  mode  pre- 
scribed in  its  second  article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the 
governments  of  both  countries  may  be  the  more  earn- 
estly and  immediately  directed  to  renewed  efforts  for  the 
settlement  of  all  their  differences  and  disputes  in  respect 
to  said  territory — 

“ Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That  the  President  of  die  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorised,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the  British 
government  the  notice  reouired  by  the  said  second  arti- 
cle for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven.” 

Mr.  Allen  moved  lo  amend  the  substitute  by  strik- 
ing out  from  the  preamble  so  as  to  insert  an  extract 
from  the  president’s  me-sage,  that  the  time  had  come 
to  assert  our  just  rights  to  the  territory. 

This  motion  was  negatived,  ayes  22,  nays  32. 

Mr.  Breese,  of  Illinois,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  “at  the  discretion  of  the  president.” 

This  motion  was  rejected  by  the  same  vote,  ayes 
22,  nays  32. 
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The  test  vole  was  now  called  for,  and  taken  by 
ayes  and  nays,  and  the  substitute  prevailed,  ayes  30, 
nays  24. 

The  resolution,  as  thu3  amended,  was  now  report- 
ed to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Allen,  now  took  the  floor  and  denounced  the 
proceedings  in  his  severest  style.  He  accused  the 
senate  of  shrinking  from  responsibility,  of  humbling 
therTTselves — of  dodging  behind  the  president,  and 
of  placing  that  upon  the  president  which  it  feared  to 
encounter.  The  resolutions  were  denounced  as  tame, 
as  timid,  as  manacling  the  president,  as  producing  a 
division  between  the  two  houses,  and  between  both 
houses  and  the  executive. 

“The  president  told  us  he  was  done  with  negotia- 
tion, and  he  recommended  the  law  making  power  to 
take  up  the  subject.  Instead  of  doing  so,  they  di- 
vided, faultering,  paltering,  manacled, hampered  with 
a frightful  unwillingness  to  meet  responsibility — 
saying,  Oh!  we  leave  all  to  your  discretion.”  If  he 
stood  alone,  he  would  vote  against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  rejoined  in  vindication  of  the 
senate  and  administered  an  exceedingly  keen  rebuke 
to  such  imputations.  “Upon  what  meat  does  this 
our  Csesar  feed,  that  he  has  grown  so  great,”  thus  to 
lecture  senators.  The  senator  does  not  know  the 
senate — nor  does  he  know  himself,  the  wisest  lesson 
any  man  can  learn.” 

Mr.  Allen  rejoined  with  considerable  temper,  and 
the  discussion  descended  to  personalities  which  in- 
duced the  vice  president  to  admonish  the  combatants. 
Mr.  Allen  explained  and  disavowed  any  personal 
allusion.  Mr.  Crittenden  was  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man had  explained  away  the  offence  of  his  remarks. 
He  briefly  recapitulated  what  Mr.  A.  had  said.  If 
the  gentleman  did  not  mean  what  these  words  im- 
port, he  would  advise  him  on  another  occasion  not 
to  speak  until  he  had  something  to  say. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  upon  ordering  the 
preamble  and  resolution  to  a third  reading,  and  de- 
cided as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Chalmers, 
J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Turney,  Upharn,  Webster,  Woodbridge, — 40. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cass,  Tnomas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegan,  Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Westcott — 14 

Of  the  nays,  three  senators  viz:  Messrs.  Evans, 
T.  Clayton,  (i plugs)  and  Wescott,  (loco),  it  is  un- 
derstood, were  opposed  to  giving  the  notice  in  any 
form. 

The  other  senators  in  the  negative,  object  to  the 
qualified  form  of  the  notice. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a third  lime  and 
passed. 

It  now  goes  to  the  house  for  their  further  action. 


RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 


Affairs  wear  a very  hostile  appearance.  If  we  have 
not  war,  we  shall  at  least  have  steered  as  near  it  as 
could  well  be  contrived,  to  escape  the  calamity. 

Return  of  the  United  States  minister.  Mr.  Slidell 
remained  at  Jalapa  until  the  28ih  March,  at  which  time 
he  had  signified  to  the  Mexican  authorities,  in  his  last 
communication  to  them,  his  intention  of  leaving,  wheth- 
er he  received  his  passports  or  not.  On  the  27th  the  ne- 
cessary documents,  couched  in  the  most  formal  lan- 
guage, dated  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  21st  ult.,  were  di- 
rected lo  Mr.  S.  at  Jalapa.  Through  some  mistake  they 
went  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  from  thence  were  transmitted  by 
our  consul  to  Mr.  Slidell.  A separate  and  distinct  pass- 
port was  sent  to  Mr.  Parrott.  The  treatment  received 
by  Mr.  Slidell  at  Mexico  and  Jalapa  was  extremely 
cold,  but  upon  his  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz  he  was  received 
with  a salute,  waited  upon  by  the  highest  official  digni- 
taries of  the  place,  and  again  saluted  when  lie  embarked 
on  board  the  steamer  Mississippi ; he  left  for  N.  Or- 
leans on  die  30th,  and  arrived  oil  the  Balize  on  the  5lh 
inst.,  accompanied  by  W.  S.  Parrott,  Esq.,  secretary  of 
legation,  and  midshipman  Robert  Steuart,  U.  S.  N.  At 
the  Balize  they  met  the  bteamer  Alabama,  on  board  of 
wliich  they  proceeded  to  N.  Orleans,  where  they  landed 
on  the  7th.  The  Mississippi  proceeded  immediately  to 
Pensacola. 

'I'lie  Mexican  government  objected  to  recognize  Mr. 
Slidell  except  for  the  purpose  of  treating  in  relation  to 


Texas  and  the  boundary.  Mr.  Slidell’s  instructions  were 
imperative.  He  demanded  to  be  received  as  a minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and  fixed  the  28th 
March  as  the  latest  day  he  should  remain  if  not  so  re- 
ceived. The  last  communication  he  received  from  the 
city  of  Mexico  was  dated  the  21st  March,  covering  pass- 
ports for  himself  and  suite,  including  a separate  one  for 
Mr  Parrot,  which  were  forwarded  to  Vera  Cruz,  and 
transmitted  there  to  Mr.  S.  by  the  American  consul  at 
that  city. 

Great  consternation  prevailed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  conse- 
quence of  the  abrupt  departure  of  Mr.  Slidell,  and  the 
inhabitants  were  in  the  deepest  alarm  that  an  immedi- 
ate declaration  of  war  would  ensue  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Gen.  Ampudia,  with  a force  of  3, 000  men,  was  within 
two  days’  march  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  the  general 
impression  in  Mexico  was  that  no  offensive  measure 
would  be  commenced  against  Gen.  Taylor’s  army. 

The  American  fleet  remained  at  Sacrificios. 

The  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  appear  as  unsta- 
ble as  ever.  The  proclamation  which  will  be  found  be- 
low, sufficiently  indicates  their  embarrassments.  Some 
accounts  say  that  Paredes  was  disposed  to  receive  Mr. 
Slidell  and  enter  into  negotiations,  but  that  having 
driven  Herrera  from  the  city  on  the  pretext  of  resisting 
the  United  States,  he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  popular 
impulse  which  he  had  contributed  to  excite,  and  which 
was  increased  by  the  advance  of  the  American  army 
and  the  presence  of  the  American  squadron.  His  own 
position  is  ticklish.  Almonte,  who  aided  in  placing 
Paredes  in  power,  is  said  to  have  been  found  from  his 
superior  talents  and  influence,  to  be  too  troublesome. — 
Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  he  was  suspended  in  the  ca- 
binet, and  has  been  appointed  minister  to  England. — 
Doubts  were  expressed  at  Vera  Cruz  whether  he  would 
embark,  or  whether  he  would  not  attempt  a new  revolu- 
tion in  the  government. 

The  press  at  Mexico , seems  to  be  employed  in  advo- 
cating all  sorts  of  expedients,  except  that  of  negotiating 
with  the  United  States.  El  Tiempo , (“The  Times,”) 
advocates  resorting  to  a monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment, Paredes  states  that  he  permitted  this  only  out  of 
respect  to  the  liberty  of  discussion.  Other  journals  open- 
ly advocate  the  recall  of  Santa  Anna.  The  attempt  of 
Paredes  to  control  the  press,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
resist  ihe  Americans  on  the  other,  will  test  his  capaci- 
ties. 

From  Cuba,  we  have  accounts  that  Santa  Anna  is 
yet  occupied  with  cock-fighing,  and  managing  a very 
voluminous  correspondence  with  the  Mexicans  on  the 
one  hand,  and  perhaps  with  Europe  on  the  other.  The 
probability  is,  that  he  expects  to  be  invited  to  return  to 
Mexico,  and  is  corresponding  with  that  object,  but  those 
who  pretend  to  fathom  his  views,  want  depth  of  line- — 
Santa  Anna  always  plays  his  own  game. 

proclamation 

Of  Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga,  President  ad  interim 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico , lo  its  inhabitants — issued  on 
the  2 1 si  ult. 

In  the  criiical  and  solemn  situation  in  which  the  na- 
tion is  placed — perhaps  on  the  point  of  a war  with  the 
United  States  of  America — in  consequence  of  one  of 
the  most  unjust  usurpations  of  which  history  has  any 
record,  it  becomes  my  obligation,  as  urgent  as  sacred,  to 
explain  lo  my  fellow  citizens  the  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves — the  dangets  and  the  sacrifices  to  which 
we  are  exposed — in  order  to  maintain,  with  valor,  with 
enthusiasm  and  decision,  those  rights  which,  being  iden- 
tified with  the  existence  of  nations,  must  be  defended  to 
the  utmost,  and  with  an  energy  equal  to  the  insult  re- 
ceived. 

The  dignity  of  the  nation,  the  march  of  an  American 
arrry  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  head  quarters  of  our 
troops  are  situated,  the  threatening  appearance  of  the 
fleets  of  that  nation  in  both  oceans,  and  all  the  antece- 
dents well  known  to  the  civilized  world,  have  compelled 
me  to  reject  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States,  in  order  not  to  furnish 
an  example  of  debility  that  might  sanction,  by  a perni- 
cious and  ill-advised  act,  a usurpation  not  founded  in 
reason  or  any  other  plausible  motive,  but  which  merely 
relies  in  their  hopes  of  intimidating  us  by  force.  The 
American  minister,  whose  mission  was  not  circumscrib- 
ed to  the  discussion  of  the  Texas  question,  has  demand- 
ed his  passports,  and  I have  caused  them  to  be  expedit- 
ed without  any  hesitation. 

I confess  that  war  with  one  or  more  nations  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  severe  evils  which  can  happen, 
and  that  it  is  on  attribute  of  civilization  to  avoid  its  dis- 
asters— to  promote  indus.ry,  commerce,  and  friendly  re- 
lations under  the  auspices  of  a universal  peace;  but  this 
will  prove  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  thepre 
rogatives  and  indep-  ndence  of  nations,  which  are  caffd 
upon  to  repel  force  by  force,  when  all  means  of  compro- 
mise and  conciliation  have  failed. 

The  republic  of  Mexico — despoiled  of  the  r>th  anc 
extensive  territory  of  Texas,  which  always  be.Pnged<o 
it,  hv  the  direct  acts  of  the  supreme  authority  oi  a ne6“’ 
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boring  republic— after  discovering  her  designs  to  seize 
some  other  of  our  adjoining  or  frontier  possessions,  has 
been  forced  to  protest,  has  protested,  and  does  still  so- 
lemnly protest,  that  she  does  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  American  flag  on  the  soil  of  Texas,  and  she  will 
defend  her  invaded'  territory,  and  never,  never  permit 
new  conquests  nor  new  advances  of  the  government  ot 
the  United  States. 

The  right  to  declare  war  against  the  United  States  is 
not  vested  in  me,  and  the  illustrious  congress  ol  the  na- 
tion will  as  soon  as  they  have  met,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  necessary  steps  required  in  the  conflict  which 
awaits  us.  and  which  was  in  no  manner  provoked  by 
this  maonariimous  and  forbearing  nation.  As,  however, 
in  the  meantime,  the  United  States  might  make  a sud- 
den attack  on  one  of  our  maritime  boundaries,  or  on 
those  adjoining  Texas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  when  the  invaders  shall  have  made  the 
commencement,  the  immense  responsibility  of  having 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  world  will  fall  upon  ihetn.  1 
shall  be  still  more  explicit,  which  it  is  important  I should 
be.  Mexico  never  has  committed,  nor  will  she  commit, 
a single  aggression  against  the  people  or  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America;  but  if  an  attack  should 
be  made,  it  will  be  repelled  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
power,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  our  character,  because 
resistance  is  nothing  more  than  the  right  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

The  Mexican  republic  drawn  into  a crisis,  exp9sed  to 
great  risks  and  difficulties,  must  fight  for  its  existence 
and  rights.  The  union  of  all  her  sons,  the  identity  of  the 
vows  of  all,  the  employment  of  all  powers  are  necessary 
to  save  us;  and  thev  will  save  us,  since  Mexico  will  not 
present  the  scandalous  spectacle  of  an  international  di- 
vision, which  would  insure  the  triumph  of  its  enemies. 

I do  not  fear  it,  although  it  is  known  to  me  that  all  the 
intrigues  and  enticements  which  exist,  in  similar  cases, 
are  set  to  work,  wilh  cunning  and  perfidy,  to  despoil 
the  government  of  its  influence  and  resources,  which 
can  direct  the  affairs  and  bring  them  to  a happy  con 
elusion,  when  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion. 

This  confidence  my  government  deserves,  and  I de- 
serve it  too,  as,  since  1 left  the  head  quarters  of  San  Luis 
de  Potosi  for  the  salvation  of  my  native  couniry,  accom- 
panied by  the  brave  men  who  followed  her  illustrious 
standard,  my  promised  have  never  been  falsified  by  my 
actions.  I offered  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  congress 
to  give  a definite  constitution  to  the  nation,  and  the 
congress  has  been  convoked.  I have  offered  to  main- 
tain  me  outraged  honor  of  the  nation  and  I will  not  to- 
lerate old  injuries,  nor  will  1 permit  new  ones.  The 
dominant  object  of  my  government  has  been  to  main- 
tain the  entire,  complete,  and  unlimited  liberty  of  the 
nation — to  form  a constitution,  and  to  prepare  with  un 
tiring  assiduity  for  its  defence  against  international  as 
well  as  external  enemies. 

As  a consequence  of  the  times,  and  without  giving 
any  opinion,  1 did  not  notice  for  some  time  the  discus- 
sions about  forms  of  government,  because  it  apper- 
tains to  the  future  congress  to  decide  on  so  interesting 
and  vital  a question  as  the  opinions  of  all  the  citizens, 
and  even  those  of  the  smallest  minoritii  s which  are 
listened  to,  not  to  be  followed  but  to  know  them.  But 
the  violence  assumed  in  the  debate,  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  enemies  of  order  and  internal  peace,  which 
mmhtend  in  the  ignominious  sacrifice  of  the  sovereignty 
and  rights  of  the  nation,  convinced  me  that  by  tolerat- 
ing it, T was  acting  in  violation  of  the  oath  which  I had 
niven  to  the  nation  in  fhe  presence  of  God.  I therefore 
decided  to  put  a stop  to  these  pernicous  discussions,  and 
was  compelled  to  take  the  responsibilny,  because  the 
press  had  unfortuua'ely  transgressed  the  medium  which 
prudence  and  moderation  rendered  advisable. 

My  own  feeling  of  honor  the  consciousness  of  the  in  - 
justice  done  to  a citizen  of  known  opinions  and  accredit- 
ed loyalty,  have  made  me  abstain  from  reiterating  pro- 
mises and  declarations  which  are  in  fact  my  solemn 
oaths.  Can  it  be  lorgotten  that  1 proposed  in  the  gene 
ral  assembly  of  the  2d  of  December,  held  at  this  capitol, 
that  the  oresident  should  swear  to  maintain  the  popular 
representative  republican  system?  Did  not  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  chosen  as  witnesses  of  my  oath, 
and  the  people  themselves  nonce  that  the  feelings  of  my 
heart  seconded  mv  clear  and  explicit  declarations?— 
Why  should  some  do  me  the  injustice  to  suppose  that  at 
the  end  of  a career  which,  if  not  glorious,  was  loyal  a>  d 
patriotic,  I should  disgrace  the  wounds  which  I had  re- 
ceived in  defence  of  the  sacred  rights  of  my  country? 

The  nation  will  maintain  as  long  as  she  wishes  to 
maintain  it,  the  “republican  system”  which  it  adopted 
with  rejoicing,  and  which  I shall  maintain  as  I have  of- 
fered to  do,  and  I call  upon  Providence  to  aid  her  in  her 
designs,  and  to  permit  us  to  raise  our  social  edifice  on 
the  basis  of  “liberty  and  order,”  and  that  in  the  exercise 
of  our  rights,  injustice,  crime,  and  outrages  may  never 
pollute  a cause  so  sacred  in  itself.  I desire  to  see  esta- 
Ojfhed  forever  the  salutary  maxim  that  no  man,  no  party 
orfraction  shall  place  its. will  above  that  of  the  republic, 
ant  the  first  duty  of  its  government  will  be  to  support  iis 
des'>tns,  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  sovereignty 
he  resected,  and  not  debased  by  abuses  which  lead  to 
anarchy  and  engender  disorder. 

tlesirou  of  depriving  our  internal  enemies  of  the  ele- 
raensofditfiord,  which  they  try  to  stir  up  in  the  confusion 
of  poitjoal  passions,  I have  hastened  to  explain  my  opi- 
nions, inspire  the  confidence  which  my  government 
deserves, -\bhoiiih  all  its  actions  have  been  as  pure  as  its 
intentions.  The  spirits  being  thus  tranqullized,  all  pre- 


tences for  agitation  disappear,  and  my  government,  sup- 
ported by  the  people,  w ill  defend  the  public  order  against 
every  attempt  to  disturbe  it,  and  will  live  to  defend  it,  or 
die  for  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation,  and 
the  integrity  of  its  territory,  against  any  enemy  who  dare 
to  usurp  them. 

I,  who  circumscribe  the  limits  of  the  public  power — I, 
who  was  called  upon  to  exercise  the  executive  power  in 
consequence  of. the  triumphs  of  the  revolution,  and  who 
put  an  end  to  its  continuance — cannot  be  suspected  ol 
unwarranted  encroachments.  By  adhering  strictly  to 
the  article  No.  4 of  the  regulations  of  the  army,  I shall 
use  the  necessary  means  to  obtain  these  eminently  na- 
tional objects.  My  ambition  is  purely  for  glory,  and  if  I 
can  feel  that  my  fellow  citizens  do  justice  to  my  inten- 
tions— that  my  country  maintain  without  diminution  all 
its  rights — that  it  increases  the  lustre  of  its  name  unier 
all  circumstances,  I shall  obtain  the  only  recompence  to 
which  I can  and  do  aspire,  the  gratitude  of  my  fellow 
citizens.’’ 

The  principles  of  my  administration  are  fortitude  and 
consistency  in  sustaining  the  nation  against  foreign  at- 
tacks on  its  rights,  liberty  to  form  a constitution,  union 
and  recpirocal  confidence  between  the  government  and 
the  people,  tranquillity  in  the  interior  and  respect  for  the 
laws,  requiring  no  sacrifices  except  those  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  safety  of  these  precious  gifts.  The  army 
will  combat  at  the  points  which  destiny  may  determine; 
the  people  will  support  it  in  its  efforts,  and  I ask  of  the 
Supreme  Arbitrator  of  nations  to  take  us  under  His 
safe-guard,  and  to  permit  the  elevation  of  His  power  and 
the  consummation  of  His  glory. 

Mariano  Paredes  y Arrillaga. 
Mexico,  21st  March,  1846. 

Mr.  Slidell’s  mission,  has  been  unfortunate  as  well 
as  unsuccessful.  No  one  regrets  this  result  more  than 
ourselves.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  appointment  of 
a minister  was  delayed  beyond  the  moment  which 
would  have  been  most  favorable  for  success.  The  in- 
stant the  Mexicans  ascertained  that  neither  England 
nor  France  were  disposed  to  incur  a war  with  the  U. 
States  in  order  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Texas,  an 
American  minister  should  have  been  upon  the  spot  to 
take  advantage  of  (he  reaction  produced  by  that  disco- 
very. Both  of  those  governments  had  prompted  Mexico 
on  to  the  very  brink  of  war,  and  when  war  became  in- 
evitable in  that  direction,  there  they  both  left  Mexico, — 
alone  in  her  glory  Incensed  at  the  desertion,  a reaction 
took  place,  which  should  have  been  instantly  availed  of. 
Peace  at  that  moment  might  have  been  restoted.  It 
was  a stickling  about  etiquette,  we  fear,  which  lost  us  the 
tide  which  would  have  led  to  fortune. 

There  was  a resort  to  secrecy,  too,  in  the  premises, 
which  was  probably  unfortunate.  The  motive  for  this 
no  doubt  was  to  steal  a march  upon  European  govern- 
ments. No  one  was  aware,  until  the  president  in  his 
annual  message  announced  the  fact  to  congress,  that 
Mr.  Slidell  had  received  such  an  appointment,  or  left 
home  on  such  an  errand.  The  advantage  gained  by  this 
mystery,  if  any  whatever  was  gained,  was  overbalanced 
far  by  a want  of  that  countenance  and  respectability 
which  should  have  especially  marked  the  mission.  The 
manner  of  Mr.  Slidell’s  approach  aroused  patriotic  as 
well  as  popular  prejudice.  The  character  of  his  embas- 
sy was  questioned.  Unfortunately,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Herrera’s  construction,  Mr.  Slidell’s  credentials 
were  notin  accordance  with  the  preliminary  understand- 
ing, and  etiquette  interposed  another  delay.  Furtherin- 
structions  were  now  forwarded  to  Mr.  Slidell,  but  in  the 
meantime  a revolution  in  the  Mexican  government  pre- 
dicated expressly  with  the  view  of  defeating  the  object  of 
Mr.  Slidell’s  embassy  had  been  accomplished,  his  er- 
rand failed,  and  he  has  returned  home. 

Our  naval  and  military  forces  were  concentrated  upon 
the  Mexican  frontier  and  coast,  in  anticipation  of  Mr. 
Slidell’s  mission.  On  its  being  suggested  by  President 
Herrera’s  government,  that  this  would  interpose  an  ob- 
stacle to  his  reception  or  to  a pacification,  the  squadron 
was  recalled,  and  the  army  was  confined  to  “observa- 
tion.’’ On  the  indications  of  a revolution  at  Mexico, 
these  counter-manoeuvres  were  retraced.  The  squad- 
ron was  augmented  and  again  ordered  to  the  Mexican 
coa3t  and  the  army  was  ordered  to  advance  to  “occupa- 
tion.’’ If  these  orders  were  designed  to  sustain  Herrera, 
they  were  too  late.  If  designed  to  intimidate  Paredes  to 
recognize  Mr.  Slidell,  they  have  failed. 

The  commanders  of  both  army  and  squadrons  have 
now  arrived  at  the  very  borders  of  the  Rubicon. 
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executive  journal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Thomas  Addison,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.  for  the  port 
of  Madisonville,  Louisiana,  vice  Mathew  Dicks, 
whose  commission  has  expired. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.  for  the 
district  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  vice 
Nehemiah  Brown,  removed. 

James  N.  Nichols,  to  be  solicitor,  &c.  for  the  port 
of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  Jersey,  vice  Solomon  Andrews, 
removed. 

Patrick  Collins,  to  be  surveyor,  &c.  for  the  port  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  vice  Isaiah  Wing,  removed. 


Henry  B.  Humphrey,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  con- 
sul for  the  port  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  vice  Alex- 
ander Todd,  recalled. 

Samuel  Haight,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  for  the 
Azores,  or  Western  Islands,  vice  C.  W.  Dabney,  re- 
called 

Archer  G.  Herndon,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Spring- 
field,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  from  and  after  the  14th 
of  May,  1846,  when  his  present  commission  will  ex- 
pire. 

Andrew  J.  Isaacks,  to  be  receiver  of  public  mo- 
neys for  the  district  of  lands  suhject  to  sale  at  Nat- 
chitoches, in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  in  the  place  of 
John  Tucker,  resigned. 

James  H.  Tate,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  consul  at 
Buenos  Ayres. 

presideft’s  message. 

Cherokees.  Washington,  April  13,  1843.  To  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives:  In  ray  message  of 
the  2d  of  December  last,  it  was  staled  that  serious 
difficulties  of  long  standing  continued  to  distract 
the  several  parties  into  which  the  Cherokee  tribe 
of  Indians  is  unhappily  divided;  that  all  the  efforts 
of  the  government  to  adjust  these  difficulties  had 
proved  to  be  unsuccessful,  and  would  probably  re- 
main so,  without  the  aid  of  further  legislation  by 
congress.  Subsequent  events  have  confirmed  this 
opinion.  I communicate  herewith  for  the  infor- 
mation of  congress,  a report  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
transmitting  a report  from  the  commissioner  of  In- 
dian affairs,  with  accompanying  documents,  toge- 
ther with  memorials  which  have  been  received  from 
the  several  bands  or  parties  of  the  Cherokees  them- 
selves. It  will  be  perceived  that  internal  feuds  exist 
which  call  for  the  prompt  intervention  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Stales. 

Since  the  meeting  of  congress  several  unprovoked 
murders  have  been  committed  by  the  stronger  upon 
the  weaker  party  of  the  tribe,  which  will  probably 
remain  unpunished  by  the  Indian  authorities;  and 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  similar  outrages 
will  continue  to  be  perpetrated  unless  restrained  by 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
weaker  party  have  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  country  and  within 
the  state  of  Arkansas,  and  are  destitute  of  the  means 
for  their  daily  subsistence.  The  military  forces  of 
the  United  dates  stationed  on  the  western  frontier 
have  been  active  in  their  exertions  to  suppress  these 
outrages  and  to  execute  the  treaty  of  1835,  by  which 
it  is  stipulated  that  “the  United  States  agree  to  pro- 
tect the  Cherokee  nation  from  domestic  strife  and 
foreign  enemies,  and  against  intestine  wars  between 
the  several  tribes.”  These  exertions  of  the  army 
have  proved  to  a great  extent  unavailing,  for  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  occompanying  documents,  in- 
cluding communications  from  the  officer  command- 
ing at  Fort  Gibson. 

1 submit  for  the  consideration  of  congress  the  pro- 
priety of  making  such  amendments  of  the  laws  re- 
gulating intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  as  will 
subject  to  trial  and  punishment  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  all  Indians  guilty  of  murder  and  such 
other  felonies  as  may  be  designated  when  committed 
on  other  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Such  a modification  in  the  existing  laws 
is  suggested,  because,  if  offenders  against  the  laws 
of  humanity  in  the  Indian  country  are  left  to  be  pun- 
ished by  Indian  laws,  they  will  generally,  if  not  al- 
ways, be  permitted  to  escape  with  impunity.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  repealed  instances  among  the 
Cherokees.  For  years  unprovoked  murders  have 
been  committed,  and  yet  no  effort  has  been  made  to 
bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.  Should  this  state 
of  things  continue,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that 
the  weaker  party  will  be  finally  destroyed.  As  the 
guardian  of  the  Indian  tribes,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of 
duty  and  humanity  to  interpose  to  prevent  such  a 
disaster. 

From  the  examination  which  I have  made  into  the 
actual  state  of  things  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  I am 
satisfied  that  there  is  no  probability  that  the  different 
bands  or  parties  into  winch  it  is  divided  can  ever 
again  live  together  in  peace  and  harmony;  and  that 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  requires  that  they  should 
be  separated  and  live  under  separate  governments  as 
distinct  tribes.  That  portion  w ho  emigrated  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  prior  to  the  year  1819,  com- 
monly called  the  “old  settlers,”  and  that  portion 
who  made  the  treaty  in  1835,  known  as  the  “treaty 
party,”  it  is  believed  would  willingly  unite  and 
could  live  together  in  harmony.  The  number  of 
these,  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated,  is  about  one- 
third  of  the  tribe.  The  whole  number  of  all  the 
bands  or  parties  does  not  probably  exceed  twenty 
thousand.  The  country  which  they  occupy  embraces 
seven  millions  of  acres  of  land,  with  the  privilege  of 
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an  outlet  to  the  western  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  country  is  susceptible  of  division,  and  is  large 
enough  for  all.  1 submit  to  congress  the  propriety  of 
either  dividing  the  country  which  they  at  present 
occupy,  or  ol  providing  by  law  a new  home  for  the 
one  or  the  other  of  the  bands  or  parties  now  in  hos- 
tile array  against  each  other,  as  the  most  effectual 
if  not  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  weaker  party 
from  massacre  and  total  extermination.  Should  con- 
gress favor  the  division  of  the  country  as  suggested, 
and  the  separation  of  the  Cherokees  into  two  distinct 
tribes,  justice  will  require  that  the  annuities  and 
funds  belonging  to  the  whole,  now  held  in  trust  for 
them  by  the  United  States,  should  be  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  parties  according  to  their  respec- 
tive claims  and  numbers.  There  is  still  a small  num- 
ber of  the  Cherokee  tribe  remaining  within  the  3tate 
of  North  Carolina,  who,  according  to  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty  of  1835,  should  have  emigrated 
with  their  brethren  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi. — 
It  is  desirable  that  they  should  be  removed,  and,  in 
the  event  of  a division  of  the  country  in  the  west,  or 
of  a new  home  being  provided  for  a portion  of  the 
tribe,  that  they  be  permitted  to  join  either  party, 
as  they  may  prefer,  and  be  incorporated  with  them. 
I submit  the  whole  subject  to  congress,  that  such 
legislative  measures  may  be  adopted  as  will  be  just 
to  all  the  parties  or  bands  of  the  tribe.  Such  mea- 
sures I am  satisfied,  are  the  only  means  of  arresting 
the  horrid  and  inhuman  massacres  which  have  mark- 
ed the  history  of  the  Cherokees  for  the  last  few  years, 
and  especially  for  the  last  few  months.  The  Che- 
rokees have  been  regarded  as  among  the  most  en- 
lightened of  the  Indian  tribes,  but  experience  has 
proved  that  they  have  not  yet  advanced  to  such  a 
state  of  civilization  as  to  dispense  with  the  guardian 
care  and  control  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 


FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

April  8.  After  the  usual  morning  business — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  any  information 
in  the  possession  of  the  government  showing  that  com- 
plaints have  been  made  by  any  of  our  vessels  of  having 
been  searched  by  British  cruisers  since  the  Washington 
treaty  of  1842;  aijd,  it  so,  the  names  of  the  vessels,  to- 
gether with  the  dates  and  places  of  such  act;  and,  also, 
copies  of  any  correspondence  that  may  have  passed  be- 
tween the  two  governments  on  the  subject. 

Oregon  correspondence.  The  resolution  heretofore 
offered  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Cluylon,  calling  for  additional 
correspondence  on  the  subject  of  Oregon,  coming  up 
in  its  order  for  consideration — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  observed  that  the  resolution  had 
been  postponed  for  several  weeks,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  senator  from  Ohio.  He  thought  its  adoption 
at  this  time  was  essential,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
decision  of  the  Oregon  question.  The  time  for  the 
final  action  of  the  senate  upon  that  question  had 
nearly  arrived,  and  he  trusted  the  honorable  senator 
would  see  the  propriety,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  of  suffering  the  resolution  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  A lien  said  he  had  learned  nothing  to  change 
his  position  against  the  propriety  of  passing  the  pro- 
posed resolution.  It  implied,  he  thought,  though  it 
was  not  so  designed,  a distrust  of  the  president’s 
management.  Two  calls  already  had  been  made  on 
the  executive  upon  this  very  subject;  the  first  by  the 
house  of  representatives  had  brought  out  the  inform- 
ation of  the  tender  and  rejection  of  two  propositions 
to  arbitrate.  The  other  made  by  the  senate  was  re- 
sponded to  a few  days  ago,  giving  the  executive  opi- 
nions as  to  the  propriety  of  military  preparation. — 
Mr.  A.  thought  the  effect  of  this  resolution  would  be 
detrimental.  Mr.  A.  referred  also  to  the  refusal  for 
a call  made  in  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  as  an  apt 
precedent  for  this  case. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  understood  as  well  as  the  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Allen)  what  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  senate.  Resolutions  of  this  character 
were  generally  adopted  as  a matter  of  course,  though 
they  had  been  occasionally  resisted.  The  senator 
has  not  yet  shown  how  any  distrust  of  the  executive 
can  be  implied  by  this  resolution.  Mr.  C.  maintain- 
ed that  it  implied  the  highest  confidence:  it  was  not 
a probing  the  executive;  it  left  all  to  his  discretion. 
It  had  long  been  delayed  at  the  request  of  the  Ohio 
senator,  and  yet  he  still  opposes  it.  Gentlemen, 
when  called  on  to  vote,  might  say  with  much  show 
of  reason,  that  they  were  not  willing  to  “go  it  blind.” 
The  president  might  have  information  which  might 
alter  ihe  whole  aspect  of  the  question.  The  senator, 
having  already  announced  his  intention  to  vote  in  fa- 
vor of  notice,  is  exposed  to  more  suspicion  by  his  re- 


fusal to  grant  the  call  for  information,  than  senators 
can  be  in  consequence  of  advocating  it. 

Mr.  Morehead,  arose  and  expounded  the  important 
difference  of  this  question  from  that  in  which,  in  Mr. 
Tyler's  administration,  a call  for  information  was 
voted  down.  This  involves  a very  important  duty, 
and  one  which  may  lead  to  peace  or  war. 

Mr.  Allen,  said,  that  in  the  call  voted  down  in  Mr 
Tyler’s  administration,  the  cause  for  the  call  pro- 
posed was,  that  in  the  British  parliament  in  reply  to 
a member  of  the  opposition  who  had  said  that  the 
Oregon  bill  then  passed  by  the  United  States  senate, 
if  carried  out  into  a law  would  have  been  a just 
cause  for  war,  the  premier  had  intimated  that  that 
bill  if  passed,  would  have  been  vetoed  by  President 
Tyler.  The  call  was  intended  to  draw  from  the 
president  the  fact  whether  there  existed  or  not  any 
grounds  whatever  afforded  by  the  president  for  such 
a sentiment  in  the  British  premier.  Mr.  A.  had  of- 
fered the  resolution  of  inquiry;  the  senate  had  voted 
it  down.  Mr.  A.  thought  the  precedent  should  be 
applied  in  the  present  instance. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  felt  it  to  be  due  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Tyler  (of  which  he  at  that  time  had 
formed  a part)  to  state,  in  reference  to_  what  had 
been  said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio,  tha’t  he  never 
heard  a single  expression  which  would  authorize  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Tyler  intended  to  veto  any  bill 
which  had  been  or  might  be  passed  concerning  the 
Oregon  territory. 

Air.  Allen  said  he  had  only  alluded  to  what  was 
said  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Air.  Calhoun. — If  Mr.  Tyler  entertained  any  such 
intention,  it  existed  only  in  his  own  mind,  and  was 
never  communicated  to  any  human  being.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  senator  might,  if  unexplained,  give  an 
erroneous  impression  that  there  had  been  some  de- 
claration on  the  part  of  Air.  Tyler  of  an  intention  to 
veto  the  bill. 

Mr.  Allen  said  it  would  be  observed  that  he  spoke 
of  nothing  which  the  administration  had  done,  but 
only  of  what  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said.  And  now, 
to  put  the  matter  at  rest,  he  would  ask  the  secretary 
to  read  a short  passage  from  the  debate  in  the  British 
parliament. 

The  passage  havingbeen  read — 

Air.  Calhoun  observed  that  he  had  understood  the 
senator  as  saying  that  a distinct  assurance  had  been 
given  that  Mr.  Tyler  would  veto  the  bill,  whereas  it 
appeared  that  the  assurance  was  only  a deduction 
drawn  by  the  British  minister  himself. 

Mr.  Allen. — Whether  a deduction  or  not,  it  was  an 
assurance.  [A  laugh  ] 

The  Oregon  question.  The  senate  then  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order,  being  the 
resolutions  respecting  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dickinson  obtained  the  floor  and  was  about 
to  address  the  senate,  but  yielded  it  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  Cass,  who  said  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the 
senator  would  read  once  more  the  letter  he  had  read 
to  the  senate  yesterday  from  Mr.  Wheaton. 

Mr.  Webster  had  not  the  letter  before  him,  but  was 
about  stating  from  memory  the  contents;  when 

Mr.  Cass  said  it  was  unnecessary.  He  wished  to 
speak  but  to  one  point  in  the  letter,  and  in  regard  to 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken,  as  he  had  recently 
consulted  it  in  the  state  department.  Mr.  Wheaton 
either  said  or  strongly  intimated  that  the  Ashburton 
treaty  had  been  the  cause  of  the  rejection  by  France 
of  the  Quintuple  treaty.  Mr.  Wheaton  in  this  state- 
ment had  been  led  into  an  anachronism,  and  Mr.  C. 
wished  to  set  the  matter  right.  He  should  not  say  a 
word  about  the  Ashburton  treaty;  but  he  fell  natu- 
rally, some  personal  interest  in  regard  to  the  fact 
which  Mr.  Wheaton  had  unintentionally  misstated. 
The  Ashburton  treaty  was  ratified  some  time  in  Au- 
gust, 1842;  but  the  Quintuple  treaty  had  been  reject- 
ed in  the  session  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
terminated  on  the  4th  of  June,  1842. 

Mr.  C.  here  quoted  despatches,  written  by  himself 
when  minister  to  France,  to  Mr.  Webster,  then  sec- 
retary of  state.  The  chamber  of  deputies  adjourn- 
ed early  in  June,  and  at  that  time  the  Quintuple 
treaty  was  as  dead  as  one  of  the  mummies  of  Egypt. 
The  treaty  of  Washington  was  not  ratified  till  Au- 
gust, and  the  news  of  its  ratification  did  not  reach 
Paris  till  September  following.  But  the  Quintuple 
treaty  was  already  dead  in  the  June  previous.  This 
was  the  anachronism  he  wished  to  correct. 

He  should  not  say  a word  in  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  Washington.  But,  as  he  was  up,  he  would  say 
one  word  in  regard  to  the  McLeod  affair.  He  doubt- 
ed how  far  a post-acknowledgment  of  the  act  of  Mc- 
Leod, in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  by  the  Brit- 
ish government,  could  alter  either  its  legal  or  moral 
character  at  the  time  it  was  committed.  All  govern- 
ments were  bound  to  preserve  good  neighborhood 
with  those  whose  territory  was  adjacent  to  their 
own.  If  a marauding  party  from  one  invaded  the 
territory  of  the  other  and  escaped,  they  were  re- 


sponsible to  their  own  government;  but,  if  taken  in 
the  act,  they  might  be  punished  by  the  government 
whose  territory  was  invaded.  Nor  would  a subse- 
quent avowal  by  their  government  of  their  acts, 
alter  the  character  of  those  acts  when  committed. — 
This  was  urged  as  no  party  question,  nor  with  any 
reference  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Webster  replied,  in  substance,  that  if  McLeod 
had  been  arrested  by  order  of  our  courts,  and  could 
not  show  by  evidence  that  he  was  acting  under  its 
order,  the  courts  would  not  be  to  blame  for  proceed- 
ing against  and  condemning  and  executing  him. — 
The  avowal  of  the  British  government  furnished  such 
evidence;  and  though  it  was  a post  avowal,  yet  if  it 
came  before  the  trial,  or  before  his  execution — no 
matter  when  it  came,  it  was  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  must  discharge  the  individual.  And  that  was 
the  purpose  with  which  the  American  government 
sent  to  New  York  the  proof  of  that  avowal  by  the 
British  government. 

He  then  read  Mr.  Wheaton’s  letter,  (which  had 
been  brought  him  in  the  mean  time.) 

Air.  Cass  spoke  very  rapidly  in  reply,  and  in  a low 
colloquial  tone,  addressing  himself  to  Mr.  Webster, 
so  that  little  of  what  he  said  reached  the  gallery  with 
distinctness  enough  to  be  reported.  He  was,  how- 
ever, understood  to  say  that  in  what  he  had  before 
stated  he  assumed  that  the  act  of  McLeod  in  cutting 
out  the  Caroline  from  Schlosser  was  not  an  act  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  directed  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Webster  said  it  alvvays  had  been.  Mr:  Ste- 
venson, in  his  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  admitted  that 
the  whole  expedition  had  been  planned  and  ordered 
by  the  authorities  of  Canada,  and  that  the  act  met 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Colonial  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cass  asked  how  it  was  possible,  seeing  it  had 
been  suggested  by  circumstances  which  arose  at  the 
moment?  How  could  it  be  known  to  the  Canadian 
government  that  thesteamboat  would  be  on  that  night 
at  the  wharf  at  Scnlosser? 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  honorable  senator  had  not  re- 
cently refreshed  his  memory  as  to  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  he  would  refer  to  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  mes- 
sage to  congress  he  would  there  see  the  whole  matter 
stated.  That  message  stated  that  certain  refugees 
escaping  from  Canada  came  over  the  line  into  the 
United  States,  and  there  formed  themselves  into  a 
band  which  made  war  upon  Canada.  This  obliged 
the  Canadian  government  to  assemble  troops  to  de- 
fend the  province.  The  troops  so  assembled  were 
under  orders  to  resist  aggression  and  repel  invasion 
from  the  United  States.  Of  course  they  were  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  the  Canadian  government 

In  the  couise  of  their  obedience  to  these  orders  in 
defending  the  province,  the  steamboat  Caroline,  be- 
ing, as  they  understood,  in  the  employ  of  these  as- 
sailants, and  engaged  in  bringing  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  to  Navy  island,  a dependency  of  Canada  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves  of,  the  Canadian  troops 
did  follow  her  into  the  American  port  of  Schlosser 
and  there  seize  upon  and  destroy  her. 

Mr.  Cass  was  understood  to  say  that  if  these  orders 
of  the  British  government  directed  them  to  invade 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  the  subsequent 
avowal  of  these  acts  by  the  British  government  might 
screen  them  from  punishment,  but  would  furnish  a 
casus  belli  against  Great  Britain.  But  if  these  orders 
were  only  to  defend  Canada,  the  case  was  entirely 
different.  The  defence  of  Canada  and  the  invasion 
of  the  United  States  were  totally  different  things. 

Mr.  Webster  said  that  the  Colonial  government  had 
a right  to  defend  the  province;  and  they  thought  that 
in  self-defence  they  had  a right  to  follow  their  ene- 
mies into  the  United  States;  and  on  that  principle 
they  seized  and  destroyed  the  Caroline. 

Mr.  Cass  denied  that  the  right  of  defence  gave 
them  any  right  of  invasion;  and  the  post  avowal  by 
Great  Britain  could  not  render  their  act  lawful,  but 
only  made  Great  Britain  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Dickinson  resumed  the  floor,  and  addressed 
the  senate  for  about  three  hours  in  defence  of  bis 
own  conduct,  which  had  been  animadverted  upon  by 
Mr.  Webster,  and  in  support  of  the  charges  which 
he  had  advanced  against  the  treaty  of  Washington  of 
1842. 

On  motion  of  Air.  Mangum,  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  9.  The  resolution  calling  for  correspon- 
dence relating  to  Oregon,  offered  by  Mr.  Clayton  was 
considered. 

Mr.  Atchison,  of  Alo.,said,  he  was  willing  it  should 
be  adopted,  as  there  could  be  no  harm  in  having  all 
the  light  possibly  attainable  before  taking  the  ques- 
tion. Air.  A.  said  that  if  the  president  intended  to 
use  the  resolution  of  notice,  as  a liberty  to  him  to 
compromise  upon  either  the  49th  or  any  other  tine 
south  ol  54°  40',  then  he  Mr.  A.  would  vole  against 
passing  any  resolution  whatever  for  giving  the  no- 
tice. 
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Mr.  Sevier,  saw  no  reason  why  the  resolution  oT 
inquin  need  be  adopted,  &c. 

Mr.  J.  M Clayton,  observed  that  the  senator  from 
Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier ) was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  it  was  the  duly  of  the  president,  under  any 
clause  of  the  constitution,  to  communicaie  informa-, 
tion  uncalled  for,  regarding  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  government.  Mr.  C.  aiso  replied  in  strong  terms 
to  an  intimation  in  the  language  of  the  senator  from 
Ohio,  (Mr.  Mien)  that  the  senate  acted  in  a mode  to 
paralyze  the  execution. 

Mr.  Mien,  said  the  senator  was  in  very  great  eiror 
in  supposing  he  had  charged  the  senate  with  design- 
edly and  intentionally  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. He  had  said  that  the  effect  of  their  action 
would  be  to  paralyze  the  arm  of  not  the  executive 
only  but  of  the  aggregate  government. 

And  what  was  the  peculiar  proceeding?  It  was  in 
the  first  place  delay,  and  in  the  next  place  a course 
of  discussion  which  was  calculated  to  encourage 
Great  Britain  to  advance  still  further  her  claims  and 
pretensions,  and  even  to  press  them  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  Where  and  when  had  England  had  such 
a title  made  out  as  had  been  made  for  her  here? — 
Where  was  the  state  paper,  or  even  the  English 
newspaper,  or  any  thing  else  resnlting  from  an  Eng- 
lish mind,  which  gave  so  colorable  title  to  Great 
Britain  to  the  country  in  dispute,  as  had  been  given 
by  gentlemen  upon  that  floor.  But  he  did  not  say 
that  senators  had  transcended  what  they  believed  to 
be  their  duty  in  that  particular.  He  would  not  say 
that  they  had  done  that  which  they  had  no  right  to 
do;  but  this  he  would  say,  that  the  effect  of  such  a 
proceeding,  and  the  effect  of  the  protracting,  hesi- 
tating, paltering  course,  was  to  encourage  Great 
Britain  to  claim  more  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
done,  and  to  force  upon  us  the  dernier  resort. 

He  was  not  going  to  renew  the  Oregon  discussion 
upon  the  motion  now  before  the  senate.  He  had  said 
yesterday,  and  every  body  was  well  aware,  that  argu- 
ments had  been  used  and  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  strengthening  the  British  pretensions  to  a por- 
tion at  least  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  said  the  honorable  senator  ad- 
mitted that  the  paralyzing  the  arm  of  the  government 
was  noi  the  design  of  the  senate,  but  he  a-serled  that 
it  had  been  the  effect  of  some  portion  of  the  debate,  and 
that  was  the  portion  in  which  the  title  was  discussed, 
and  in  which  it  was  argued  that  our  title  beyond  49 
was  not  a fighting  title. 

]n  the  early  part  of  the  session  he  had  given  it  as 
his  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  reserve  the 
discussion  of  that  question  for  li  e executive  session 
of  the  senate;  but  the  senator  from  Ohio  had  him- 
self chosen  to  discuss  the  title,  and  it  was  he 
himself,  therefore,  who  had  paralyzed  the  arm  of 
the  government.  The  discussion  did  not  commence 
among  those  who  believed  that  our  title  above 
49  was  defective.  They  entered  into  it  only  in  self- 
defence. 

Mr.  Calhoun  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  resolu- 
tion; and  it  having  been  read,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to 
say  that  be  had  lelt  some  embarrassment  upon  all 
the  questions  relating  lo  Oregon,  for  the  reason  that 
they  presented  themselves  under  a double  aspect. — 
Under  one  aspect  negotiations  had  been  commenced, 
and  had  failed;  under  the  other  aspect  they  were  still 
pending.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of 
two  cases  which  required  a mme  directly  opposite 
course.  Bending  negotiation  it  would  be  exceeding- 
ly improper  to  pass  the  resolution.  If  negotiation 
was  ended,  the  senate,  being  called  on  to  determine 
upon  certain  acts  to  be  done  or  omitted,  it  was  high- 
ly proDer  that  it  should  be  passed,  and  that  they 
should  have  all  the  information  which  could  be  com- 
municated to  them  upon  the  subject.  The  question 
was,  then,  which  was  the  stronger  probability.  But, 
as  the  call  deferred  to  the  discretion  of  the  president, 
and  as  he  thought  the  president  had  loo  much  firm- 
ness to  communicate  any  thing  which  it  would  be 
improper  to  communicate,  or  which  would  prejudice 
the  public  interest,  he  thought  it  would  be  belter  to 
rely  on  the  president’s  discretion;  and  if  there  was 
information  which  might  be  communicated,  it  was 
belter  that  they  shouid  have  the  whole  of  it  under 
their  views.  With  all  deference  lo  the  executive, 
therelore,  and  wisning  to  produce  no  embarrasinenl 
whatever,  he  should  leel  himself  compelled  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  call.  But,  as  he  had  said^that  was 
not  the  only  subject  of  embarrassment,  3 he  chair- 
man cf  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  had  used 
language  which  was  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 
cast  a serious  imputation  upon  senators.  The  gen- 
tleman complained  that  senators  had  made  out  a 
stronger  case  lor  Great  Britain  than  they  had  for 
themselves.  He  supposed  that  he  was  included 
among  those  of  whom  the  gentleman  complained. — 
For  certain  reasons  he  did  not  leel  himself  bound  to 
go  into  the  question  of  title,  though  he  was  very  lar 
from  censuriDg  those  who  did.  But  he  would  appeal 


to  the  senator  from  Ohio,  and  to  every  senator,  and 
to  the  whole  country,  whether,  when  called  upon  to 
do  an  act  which  might  involve  peace  or  war,  (for 
that  had  been,  and  still  was,  the  character  of  ihe 
question,)  whether,  as  patriots  or  honest  men,  they 
were  not  bound  to  go  into  the  subject  of  title,  and 
tell  the  people  of  the  United  States  precisely  their 
opinions  upon  that  title?  They  were,  in  his  judg- 
ment, bound  to  do  so;  for  he  held  to  the  maxim  that 
“patriotism  should  demand  nothing  but  what  is  right, 
and  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.”  Ho  believed 
that  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  American  people;  as 
it  was  the  maxim  of  their  government.  And  if  it 
should  ever  be  violated,  if  would  be  because  they 
did  not  understand  the  state  of  the  case.  The  sena- 
tor from  Ohio  and  others  had  asserted  the  validity 
of  the  American  title  up  to  54°  40';  and,  upon  the 
foundation  of  that  title,  they  placed  the  necessity 
for  passing  the  resolution  of  notice.  Did  they  ex 
pect  that  senators  who  took  an  opposite  view  of  the 
matter  would  be  conlent  to  vote  against  the  notice 
without  declaring  their  own  opinions?  In  point  of 
fact,  the  question  had  been  brought  before  them  be- 
fore negotiations  had  been  finally  concluded.  He 
censured  nobody:  he  wa3  merely  stating  facts,  in  or- 
der to  do  justice  to  those  who  acted  with  him. 

He  had  heard  a great  deal  about  paralyzing  the 
government;  a great  deal  about  the  want  of  a suffi- 
cient nerve;  about  a wantof  unanimity.  Had  it  not 
all  arisen  from  the  very  state  of  things  to  which  he 
had  adverteS?  If  the  notice  had  been  proposed  sim- 
ply as  an  abstract  thing,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty.  But  they  had  been  forced  to  look  behind 
the  notice;  and,  believing  that  notice  without  com- 
promise was  war,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
was  resisted.  They  had  as  much  right  to  complain  of 
them  for  a want  of  unanimity.  He  might  goon  and 
retort  upon  the  gentlemen,  for  he  would  venture  to 
say  (hat  even  they  must  feel  the  embarrassment  of 
their  position;  for  it  was  a novel  one,  as  must  be 
apparent  to  every  man  who  was  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  He  was  sure 
that  those  who  had  felt  constrained  to  do  any  thing 
to  disparage  our  title,  had  done  it  with  great  reluc- 
tance. As  for  the  protraction  of  the  debate,  he  must 
say  that  he  thought  the  time  had  been  far  from  be- 
ing misapplied  It  had  produced  unanimity  upon  the 
great  point  as  to  the  basis  of  settlement  of  this  ques- 
tion, that  it  should  be  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude. 
If  ended  by  negotiation,  it  must  end  there.  The  de- 
bate had,  in  his  opinion,  laid  the  foundation  for  that 
adjustment;  it  had  produced  unanimity,  ami  rendered 
it  practicable  to  settle  the  question  peaceably  and 
honorably. 

Mr.  Mien  said  it  would  not  be  right  any  longer  to 
acquiesce — to  remain  quiet  and  listen  to  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  statement  that  this  discussion,  or  any 
thing  which  occurred  here,  had  produced  a unanimi- 
ty in  the  surrender  of  one  half  of  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry. He  knew  not  what  gentlemen  understood  by 
unanimity;  but  he  thought  that,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  upon  this  question,  it  would  be  found  that  a 
large  majority  of  those  who  came  here  as  democrats 
were  against  any  such  unanimity  as  that.  There 
was  one  way  ol  creating  public  opinion  and  produc- 
ing an  effect  abroad;  and  it  had  been  attempted  here; 
and  that  was  lo  assume  that  the  thing  was  all  done — 
was  all  fixed — all  agreed  upon — and  the  peopje  had 
no  remedy,  but  must  acquiesce  in  what  had  been 
done. 

What  evidence  had  the  honorable  senator  of  the 
unanimity  of  which  he  spoke?  If  was  just  such 
speeches  as  that  of  the  honorable  senator  from  8. 
Carolina  of  which  he  complained,  as  being  calculat 
ed  to  paralyze  the  eflort  of  the  government  in  ex- 
tending her  laws  commensurate  w ith  her  claims. 

Altera  few  further  observations,  Mr.  Mien  gave 
way,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  to  a motion 
that  the  senate  proceed  lo  the  consideration  of  the 
special  older. 

Special  order.  The  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  tl.e  Oregon  resolutions;  when — Mr. 
Mangum  rose  and  addiessed  the  senate  at  some 
length. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  senate  proceeded  to 
tiie  consideration  of  executive  business,  and,  after 
some  time  spent  therein,  aujuurned. 

Atril  10.  Mr.  Fairfield  spoke  at  length  in  refer- 
ence to  Lhe  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  settlement 
of  the  N.  E.  boundary,  a settlement  which  he  con- 
tended, though  acquiesced  in  by  Maine,  she  was  ne- 
ver satisfied  with.  Mr.  F.  p.  oceeded  to  show  the 
disadvantages  resulting  to  Maine  from  the  Ashbur- 
ton treaty — disadvantages  which,  in  his  opinion,  were 
hy  no  means  compensated  for  by  the  equivalents  she 
received. 

Mr.  Webster  briefly  rejoined,  and  pointed  out  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  Maine  by  the  treaty,  and 
maintained  that  it  was  as  good  a treaty  as  she  had 
any  right  to  expect. 


Oregon  notice.  Mr.  Bagby  then  took  the  floor  and 
spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  our  title  to  the  whole  of 
Oregon,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  vote  for 
the  notice  without  regard  to  consequences.  He  in- 
timated that  he  would  sanction  any  settlement  which 
the  president  should  think  proper  to  make. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

April  11.  Mr.  Allen  submitted  a resolution  call- 
ing on  the  president  for  the  correspondence  with 
the  secretary  of  stale,  in  the  years  1840  1 2 3. 

Mr.  Webster  suggested  an  amendment  by  inserting 
the  words  “in  addition  to  the  correspondence  re- 
quested by  the  resolution  adopted  yesterday.” 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted  and  read  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate,  in  addition  to 
the  correspondence  requested  by  the  resolution  adopted 
yesterday,  copies  of  all  the  correspondence  with  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  (if  not  incompatible  w ith  the  public  inter- 
est,) in  the  years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  touching 
the  right  or  practice  of  visiting  or  searching  merchant 
vessels  in  times  of  ppace. 

Oregon  correspondence.  The  resolution  submitted 
on  the  2d  ult.,  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  calling  for  the 
correspondence  on  the  Oregon  question  was  taken 
up,  when — 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Atchison  said  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  laid 
upon  the  table,  for  this  reason,  that  perhaps  it  would 
furnish  an  apology,  if  laid  upon  the  table,  for  defer- 
ring the  taking  of  the  vote  on  the  Oregon  question. — 
He  hoped  it  would  be  either  adopted  or  rejected  at 
once. 

Mr.  Sevier  withdrew  his  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
as  follows: — 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barrow,  Benton,  Ber- 
rien, Bright,  Calhoun,  Tl-os.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Claylon, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene, 
Houston,  Huntingdon,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  La. , Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morebend,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Web- 
ster, Westcutt,  and  Woodbridge — 27. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Breese.  Cass,  Chalmers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hay- 
wood, Jenness.  Niles,  Pennybaeker,  Sevier,  Sturgeon, 
and  Turney — 17. 

The  resolution  was  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  copies  of  any 
correspondence  that  may  have  taken  place  b tween  the 
authorities  of  the  Uni'ed  States  and  those  of  Great  Bri- 
tain since  the  last  document  transmiited  to  congress,  in 
relation  to  the  subject  of  ihe  Oregon  tcrrilorv,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  communicated  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest. 

April  13.  The  following  message  was  received: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the 
11th  inst.,  calling  for  “copies  of  any  core espondence 
that  may  have  taken  place  between  the  authorities  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  Great  Britain,  since 
Ihe  last  documents  transmitted  to  congress  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  communicated  without  detriment 
to  the  public  interest,”  l have  to  state  that  no  corres- 
pondence in  relation  to  the  Oregon  territory  has  ta- 
ken place  between  the  authorities  of  the  United 
Stales  and  those  of  Great  Britain  since  the  date  of 
the  last  documents  on  the  subject  transmiited  by  me 
to  congress.  James  K.  Polk. 

Washington,  April  13,  1846. 

Mr.  Webster  observed  that  this  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  response  to  the  inquiry;  but  it  did  not  by 
any  means  exclude  the  idea  of  a correspondence  be- 
tween the  department  of  state  here  and  the  Ameri- 
can minister  in  Londoh.  It  seemed  tube  generally 
understood,  he  said,  that  there  were  letters  from  Mr. 
McLane,  but  they  were  not  included  in  the  terms  of 
the  call. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  observed  that  alj  that  had  been 
asked  for  was  correspondence  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments. As  for  the  letters  of  Mr.  McLane,  it 
might  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  altogether  proper 
that  they  should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Webster  would  only  say  that  nothing  was  more 
common,  or  more  proper,  than  to  ask  for  copies  of 
correspondence  between  our  government  and  our 
ministers  abroad.  He  did  not  complain  of  the  omis- 
sion, however,  in  the  present  case. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  the  communication  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Oregon.  Mr.  Allen  suggested  that  a day  should 
be  named  on  which  senators  would  be  willing  to  take 
the  question  on  the  Oregon  notice  resolutions.  Mr. 
A.  gave  notice  that  he  would  move  to  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble the  resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations,  and  to  take  up  the  resolution  sent 
from  the  house  of  representatives,  in  order  to  test 
the  sense  of  the  senate  upon  that  resolution.  Mr.  A. 
suggested  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next  for  the  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Marehead  would  assent,  but  not  as  fixing  a 
precedent.  Discussion  may  arise  on  the  various  pro- 
positions by  way  of  amendment  to  the  resolution  of 
notice,  which  would  preclude  the  question  being  ta- 
ken on  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  Alien  said  the  discussion  had  been  protracted 
to  such  an  extent  on  the  general  topic,  that  he  thought 
it  scarcely  probable  any  discussion  of  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  the  various  forms  would  arise. 

By  general  consent,  in  conversational  understand- 
ing, Thursday  was  then  named  as  the  day  to  proceed 
to  vote  on  the  Oregon  resolutions. 

Claimants  wider  French  spoliations.  The  following 
resolution,  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton,  was 
adopted. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  the  senate  any  proceedings  or  decisions 
of  the  commissioners  sitting  under  the  treaty  of  Paris  by 
which  any  claims  for  spoliations  on  American  commerce 
by  the  French  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  French  con- 
vention of30th  ofSep'e*iber-'1300,  were  rejected  or  dis- 
allowed by  said  commissioners,  together  with  the  reasons, 
if  anv,  assigned  by  said  commissioners  therefor. 

Clierokees.  A message  was  presented  in  relation 
to  the  Cherokee  Indians.  Read  and  ordered  to  be 
printed.  [See  page  98.] 

Oregon  notice.  Mr.  Uphnm  who  was  entitled  to 
the  floor  being  prevented  attending  by  indisposition; 

Mr.  Huntingdon  arose  and  addressed  the  senate, 
and  spoke  in  lavor  of  accompanying  the  notice,  if  it 
should  be  given,  with  the  expression  of  a strong  de- 
sire for  an  honorable  and  fair  compromise — a 
mutual  concession  of  a part  of  the  extreme  claims 
of  both  parties.  He  also  argued  in  favor  of  com- 
promise 

The  senate  adjourned  after  an  executive  session. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  April  9 Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll , arose 
and  made  a speech  personal  to  himsell  and  his  re 
lations  in  relerence  to  his  charges  made  in  his  late 
speech  on  the  Oregon  question  against  the  honorable 
Daniel  Webster  of  the  senate,  of  corruption  and  mal 
administration  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
otfice  of  secratary  of  state,  during  Mr.  Tyler’s  ad- 
ministration, and  in  referenee  to  Mr.  Webster's  severe 
retaliation  upon  the  character  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingeisoll 
made  in  his  speech  in  the  senate  chamber  on  the 
day  before  yesterday.  After  some  continued  re- 
marks, Mr.  1.  concluded  by  submitting  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  furnish  this 
house  an  account  of  all  payments  made  on  the  presi- 
dent’s certificates,  from  the  fund  appropriated  by 
law,  through  the  agency  of  that  department,  for  the 
contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  since  the 
4th  of  March,  1841;  with  copies  of  all  entries,  re- 
ceipts, letters,  vouchers,  memorandums,  or  other 
evidence  ol  such  payments;  to  whom  paid,  for  what, 
and  particularly  all  concerning  the  northeastern 
boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain.  Also,  copies 
of  whatever  communications  were  made  from  the 
secretary  of  stale  during  the  last  session  of  the  27th 
congress;  particularly  February,  1843,  to  Mr.  Cush 
ing  and  Mr.  Adams,  members  of  the  committee  of 
this  house  on  foreign  affairs,  of  the  wish  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  institute  a special  mis- 
sion to  Great  Britain.  Also,  copies  of  all  letters  on 
the  hooks  of  the  department  of  state  to  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  or  any  person  in  New  York  con- 
cerning Alexander  McLeod. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
this  house  on  foreign  affairs  submit  to  the  house  the 
journal  or  minutes  of  that  committee  during  the  last 
session  of  the  27th  congress. 

A protracted  and  exciting  debate  ensued. 

Mr.  McKay,  inquired  of  the  mover,  if  his  call  con- 
templated any  thing  further  than  the  president’s  or- 
der or  certificates. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  answered  that  it  did. 

Mr.  McKay  said  that  he  should  oppose  the  resolu- 
tions and  gave  his  reasons  at  large  for  so  doing.— 
The  precedent  would  prove  injurious.  The  expen- 
diture of  secret  service  money  rested  wholly  on  the 
authority  of  the  president;  and  by  law,  he  cannot  be 
called  upon  to  show  the  pui  poses  or  circumstances 
of  its  expenditure.  But  official  reports  show  that 
the  whole  amount  of  secret  expenditures  from  1829 
to  1843  amount  to  only  a fraction  over  $5,000,  ttc. 
[At  a subsequent  stage  of  the  debate,  Mr.  McKay 
withdrew  his  opposition,  and  said  he  would  assent 
to  toe  resolutions.] 

Mr.  Dromgoolc,  supported  the  resolutions,  &,c.  said 
that  the  most  corrupt  administration  the  country 
eycr  had,  was  that  ol  John  iyler,  but  at  the  same 
lime  Mr.  D.  exonerated  the  whig  parly  as  a party, 
from  any  knowledge  or  participation  in  the  corrup- 
tions relened  to. 

Mr.  Bayly,  arose  and  spoke  iu  vindication  of  the 
Tyler  administration  and  its  several  great  acts,  for 


which  the  democratic  party,  of  which  Mr.  B.  is  a 
member,  should  be  grateful.  If  the  house  transcend- 
ed its  rights  by  making  this  call,  the  president  has 
no  right  and  ought  not  to  give  the  information;  more- 
over no  impeachment  can  now  lie.  Mr.  B.  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  any  resolution  which  would  ex- 
pose any  abuses,  but  this  resolution  is  too  broad. 

Mr.  Boyd  proposed  to  add  to  the  first  resolution 
the  following  proviso: 

“ Provided , That  no  document  or  matter  is  request- 
ed to  be  furnished  by  the  foregoing  resolution,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  state,  would  im- 
properly involve  the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign 
power.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  accepted  the  modification. 

Mr.  Bayly,  said  this  modification  removed  some  of 
his  objections.  Mr.  B.  then  expatiated  on  the  im- 
propriety of  interfering  with  the  peculiar  responsi- 
bilities of  the  executive  and  its  officers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  its  legitimate  duties. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  arose,  and  deprecated  the  difference 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  hetween  two  gentlemen 
whose  reputations  have  become  public  property. — 
He  did  not  think  the  inquiry  a fit  subject  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  house.  After  speaking  in  hono- 
rable terms  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  H.  said,  that  be- 
cause he  was  his  friend  he  wouid  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution, and  he  hoped  every  whig  would  do  the  same, 
and  he  felt  confident  when  all  the  expose  shall  have 
been  made  which  the  resolution  calls  for,  the  hono- 
rable senator  will  stand  forth  above  all  such  injuri- 
ous suspicion.  Mr  H.  could  not  tolerate  its  idea. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  arose,  and  said  he  was  proud  to  de- 
clare himself  the  friend  of  the  distinguished  senator 
who  was  assailed,  and  he  therefore  would  vote  for 
the  resolution.  The  fame  of  the  assailed  will  live 
and  adorn  his  country’s  annals.  But  Mr.  W.  hopes 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
may  not  prevail.  Mr.  W.  is  unwilling  to  trust  his  re- 
putation to  the  discretion  of  a president  and  secre- 
tary of  state  who  have  ever  been  his  hostiles  in  po- 
litical action.  He  would  not  give  (hem  a pretext 
feu-  garbling  and  sending  forth  what  might  injure  by 
withholding  what  might  show  him  in  his  true  light. 

Mr.  Holmes,  thought  the  inquiry  improper,  un 
wise,  and  inexpedient. 

Mr.  Seddon,  said  that  with  the  motives  for  this  re- 
solution, whether  excited  by  the  slings  of  private  re- 
sentment, or  by  considerations  of  public  duty  he 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  deprecated  any  party  bias  to 
swerve  the  judgment  of  the  question.  The  opportu- 
nity of  investigation  should,  to  such  a charge  so 
made,  be  offered  by  th i3  the  grand  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion. It  was  due  to  this  house,  to  the  nation,  and 
to  the  senator  himself.  Mr.  S.  does  not  accord  with 
the  senator  in  a single  political  opinion  of  moment, 
but  he  values  his  reputation  and  character  as  na- 
tional properly,  and  his  tame  that  had  spread  through 
the  civilized  world.  He  would  move  the  following 
amendment.  After  1841,  insert  “until  the  retire- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster  from  the  department  of 
state.” 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  wished  the  housejto  divest  itself  of 
every  feeling  of  personality;  and,  having  so  divested 
himself,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  resolution.  He 
then  spoke  of  the  course  of  the  government  hereto 
lore  in  relation  to  secret  service  money,  which,  so 
far  as  his  experience  and  knowledge  extended,  had 
been  for  legitimate  and  proper  purposes.  He  thought 
the  resolution  was  not  properly  directed.  The  pre- 
sident alone,  by  the  law,  was  responsible  for  the 
expenditure  ol  this  fund.  He  must  give  the  order 
for  its  application,  and  he  must  know  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  expended.  The  resolution  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  John  Tyler,  and  not  to  the  present  pre- 
sident and  secretary  of  state.  II  any  person  is  chargea- 
ble with  impurity  or  corruption  in  the  expenditure 
alluded  to,  it  must  be  John  Tyler,  and  not  Daniel 
Webster. 

Mr.  C-  J.  Ingersoll  interrupted  Mr.  Adams,  arid 
said  that  John  Iyler  was  innocent  in  this  respect; 
he  wanted  to  get  at  his  guilty  secretary  of  state, 
who  had  abused  his  trust  and  tne  conlidence  of  the 
president. 

Mr.  Adams  said  the  secretary  of  state  had  no  power 
to  touch  the  money.  The  order  of  the  president  alone 
could  draw  the  money.  If  any  fraud  or  peculation 
had  been  committed,  which  he  did  not  bel.eve,  Mr. 
Tyler  must  be  held  accountable.  The  money  could 
only  be  touched  by  order  of  the  president.  Mr.  A. 
belli  that  a man  could  be  impeached  after  he  retired 
from  office  lor  acts  done  while  in  office. 

Mr.  Bayly  here  inquired  if  the  punishment,  under 
a conviction  by  impeachment,  was  nut  removal  from 
office. 

Mr  Adams  said:  Yes,  and  a disqualification  from 
office  forever  afterwards.  And  he  said  that  if  one 
tenth  part  of  the  charges  of  the  gentleman  from 
Penns)  Ivania  were  true,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man against  whom  they  were  brought  ought  to  he 


at  once  impeached,  and  he  should  have  immediate 
notice  of  it.  'I  hat  was  the  way  to  proceed,  and  not 
to  be  altar-king  him  by  side  blows  (hrougli  the  de- 
partment of  state.  Mr.  A.  thought  there  was  much 
secret  history  in  the  nogotiation  of  the  treaty  refer- 
red to,  and  if  it  were  all  brought  out,  it  might  be 
found  necessary  local!  for  documents  touching  other 
persons  besides  the  one  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  ths  resolutions.  He  believed  if  all  the  secret 
history  of  th3t  negotiation  could  be  exposed,  it  would 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  distinguished  senator, 
instead  of  involving  him  in  disgrace.  He  again  re- 
peated that  if  Mr.  Webster  had  applied  any  part  of 
the  secret  service  money  in  the  McLeod  case,  or  to 
any  other  purpose,  he  could  not  have  it  without  the 
order  of  John  Tyler,  and  the  inquiry  ought  to  he  di- 
rected against  him,  and  not  Daniel  Webster.  Mr. 
A.  said  the  call  was  for  papers  connected  with  the 
negotiation  of  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  a side  way.  “It  is  not  so.” 

Mr  Adams  said  lie  did  not  then  know  w hat  trans- 
action the  call  alluded  to,  and  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  coalition  between  ihe  United  Slates  and  the 
stale  of  New  York  in  relation  to  the  McLeod  case, 
and  could  see  no  good  that  could  result  from  a pro- 
duction of  the  correspondence  upon  that  subject. — 
He  observed  that  the  resolution  must  be  very  much 
pared  down  before  he  could  vote  for  it — not  because 
he  would  screen  the  gentleman  against  whom  it  is 
directed.  He  can  take  care  of  himself,  but  he  is 
not  here  to  do  it;  let  him  be  attacked  face  to  face, 
and  he,  (said  Mr.  A.)  would  rather  be  any  where 
than  in  the  place  of  him  who  attacks  him. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  here  again  modified  his  resolution  by 
directing  the  inquiry  to  the  president,  instead  of  the 
secretary  of  stale. 

Mr.  Yancey,  arose  and  maintained  that  as  the  mo- 
ney power  rested  in  the  house  of  representatives,  the 
call  was  proper  and  just.  Mr.  Y.  assailed  personally 
the  character  of  Mr.  Webster,  and  in  reference  to 
Mr.  Hilliard's  remarks,  replied  that  if  the  reputation 
of  our  country  abroad,  depended  upon  the  reputa- 
tion of  Daniel  Webster,  lie  would  hang  his  head  in 
shame.  Mr.  Y.  continued  his  speech  at  considerable 
length  in  disparagement  of  the  character  of  Daniej 
Webster. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  replied,  in  glowing  vindication  of  his 
character,  and  reputation  at  home  where  known,  and 
abroad.  M.  H.  said  he  would  quit  public  life,  would 
go  into  obscurity,  and  seek  some  darker  place  than 
this  hall  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days,  before 
he  would  sit  by  quietly  and  sec  a man  mighty  in  his 
country’s  estimation,  and  in  the  estimation"  of  lha 
world,  and  too,  who  is  not  present,  thus  attempted  to 
be  struck  down.  Mr.  H.  does  not  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  W’s  errors;  but  Mr.  H.  believes 
him  a man  innocent  of  such  offences  as  thus  charged 
with. 

Mr.  Dixon  proposed  the  following  additional  reso- 
lution as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Ingersoll's  resolution: 

Resolved  further,  That,  in  addition  to  the  informa- 
tion above  called  lor,  the  president  be  requested  to 
furnish  to  this  bouse  an  account  of  the  expenditure 
of  all  secret  service  money  since  the  4ili  day  of 
March,  1837,  and  particularly  in  the  negotiations 
and  proceedings  relating  in  any  manner  to  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  by  treaty,  or  otherwise,  and  the 
service  for  which  and  the  names  of  the  persons  to 
whom  all  said  money  was  paid. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  accepted  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Std- 
don  as  a lurlher  modification  of  his  resolution. 

The  main  question,  alter  divers  efforts  therefore 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  had  failed,  was  now 
ordered  by  yeas  108,  nays  70. 

Mr.  Dixon’s  amendment  stood,  yeas  64,  nays  113; 
therefore  i ejected. 

Mr.  Ingersoll's  resolution  as  amended  by  Mr.  Sed- 
don, was  then  passed  by  136  yeas  to  28  nays.  Those 
who  voted  in  the  negative  were: 

NAYS— Messrs.  John  Q.  Adams,  Arnold,  Ash- 
mun,  Bayly,  James  A.  Black,  Blanchard,  Brocken- 
biough,  Burt,  W.  W.  Campbell,  Cranston,  Garielt 
Davis,  Dockery,  E.  H.  Ewmg,  Grider,  Grmriell,  I. 
E.  Holme; , Hudson,  Hunter,  Thos.  B King,  McHen- 
ry, Miller,  Moseley,  Julius  Rockwell,  Schenck,  Se- 
verance, Simpson,  Truman  Smith,  Tilden — 28. 

The  McLeod  case.  Mr.  Bayly  moved  Ihe  1 olio  wing 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  transmit  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, il  not  inconsistent  with  the  public  interest  co 
pies  of  the  correspondence,  in  the  year  1841,  be- 
tween the  president  of  the  United  Slates  and  ihe'  go- 
vernor of  New  York,  relative  to  the  appearance  of 
Joshua  A.  Spencer,  esq.  district  attorney  oi  ihe  U. 
Suites  for  the  western  district  of  New  York  as  coun- 
sel for  Alexander  McLeod. 

Violation  of  confidence — department  of  slate.  Mr. 
Ashmun  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  additional  resolution. 
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Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed 
to  inform  this  house  whether  any  person  has  been 
permitted  to  violate  the  secrecy  of  the  department  of 
state  by  examination  of  the  confidential  and  private 
papers  or  documents  which  are  placed  in  his  keeping, 
and  if  so,  when  said  violation  took  place,  and  by 
whom  it  was  committed;  or  whether  he  has  com- 
municated to  any  person  any  parts  of  the  contents  of 
such  papers  or  documents  which  are  thus  confiden- 
tially in  his  keeping,  and  if  so,  to  whom  and  when 
said  communication  was  made. 

The  chair,  (Mr.  Hopkins  officiating)  ruled  the 
amendment  out  of  order,  as  not  being  of  a kindred 
subject  with  the  original  proposition.  Mr.  Jlshmun 
replied. 

An  adjournment  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hamlin,  which 
prevailed.  And  the  house  adjourned  accordingly. 

Friday,  April  10.  Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  asked 
leave  to  make  a personal  explanation  of  some  re- 
marks of  his  which  had  been  misunderstood  and  mis- 
represented by  the  prejudice  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  whose  impatience  was  so  great 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  say  what  he  intended,  or 
heard  in  what  he  said. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterday  by  Mr.  Bayly  and 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jlshmun  were  taken 
up. 

The  speaker  decided  the  amendment  was  not  in 
order;  and  after  some  words  between  Messrs.  Jlshmun 
and  Houston,  in  which  the  latter  put  the  question  to 
Mr.  A.  if  he  knew  anything  of  the  facts  implied  in 
his  inquiry,  and  to  which  Mr.  A.  responded — “vote 
for  the  resolution  and  you  will  see,” — an  appeal  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.,  which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Ga.,  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote  of  105  to  62. 
(A  party  vote.) 

The  previous  question  was  then  seconded,  when 
Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  adopted,  calling 
for  the  secret  service  fund. 

A point  of  order  was  raised  that  the  call  had  been 
executed,  and  therefore  the  motion  was  not  in  order. 

The  point  of  order  gave  rise  to  debate,  but  was 
overruled  by  the  speaker,  and  the  decision  sustained 
by  the  house. 

Mr.  Dixon,  then  went  on  to  vindicate  Mr.  Webster 
from  the  particular  aspersions  cast  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Ingersoll  and  Mr.  Yancey.  He  designed  to  retort — 
and  would  ask  first  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
if  he  had  ever  said  that  “had  he  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  revolution  he  would  have  been  a tory!” 

Mr.  Ingersoll — “I  did  say  so.” 

Mr.  Dixon — “And  you  had  a right  to  say  so.  And 
now  will  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tell  me 
if  the  head  of  the  state  department  was  not  a mem- 
ber of  the  federal  party  during  the  war?” 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  said  that  he  w’as,  but  that 
he  was  a young  man — and,  sir,  said  Mr.  1.,  he  never 
burned  any  blue  lights  whatever. 

Mr.  Dixon — “I  suppose  the  gentleman  alludes  to 
the  state  of  Connecticut.” 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll — “No,  to  certain  individuals.” 

Mr.  Dixon — “Well,  then,  whether  made  in  refer- 
ence to  individuals  or  stale,  the  charge  is  not  true.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  said  it  was  Decatur,  and  not  himself, 
who  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Dixon,  went  on  to  state  the  many  other  incon- 
gruities in  the  administration  ranks,  both  as  regard- 
ed persons  and  principles.  The  tariff,  the  currency, 
nullification,  internal  improvements,  and  every  pub- 
lic question  show  a divided  opinion  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration.  Mr.  D.  spoke  his  hour  and  with- 
drew his  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Daniels,  of  N.  C.,  argued  that  the  minority 
were  seeking  to  draw  attention  from  the  main  ques- 
tion in  dispute,  by  calling  for  information  which  was 
not  relevant  to  what  was  in  dispute. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.,  spoke  nearly  an  hour  in  con- 
tinued animadversion  upon  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Y. 
said  that  he  [i.  e.  Mr.  Yancey]  would  loathe  any  poli- 
tical connexion  with  him,  and  also  spoke  of  his  be- 
ing “a  pensioned  agent  of  the  manufacturers,”  &c., 
&c. 

Mr.  Jlshmun,  denied  the  charges  and  called  for 
proof. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Riflemen.—1 The  house  then  went  into  committee  of 
the  whole  upon  the  senate  bill  for  raising  a regiment 
of  mounted  riflemen. 

The  bill  was  discussed  for  an  hour,  when  amend- 
ments were  proposed. 

Mr.  McConnell,  offered  one  for  raising  21  regi- 
ments of  riflemen  which  received  four  votes  only. 

The  bill  was  finally  reported  to  the  house  with 
power  to  raise  a single  regiment  of  riflemen,  and 
with  an  amendment  requiring  the  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  those  already  in  the  service.  The 
amendment  was  agreed  to  89  to  82. 

The  house  adjourned, 


Saturday,  April  11.  Mr.  Winlhrop,  asked  leave 
to  make  a personal  explanation,  and  to  make  his 
statements  correctly  known,  he  had  incorporated 
them  into  notes  which  he  would  write  out  at  his  lei- 
sure. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  then  denied  that  Mr.  Webster  was 
in  any  sense  whatever,  the  pensioned  agent  of  the 
manufacturers,  or  of  anybody  else.  The  statement 
was  true  only  in  the  sense  that  Mr.  Webster  had  had 
an  annuity  placed  to  his  credit  by  some  of  the  com- 
mercial citizens  of  Boston.  From  love  and  respect 
for  the  public  man,  without  his  consent  and  without 
his  knowledge,  they  had  shown  that  regard  for  him 
which  evinced  their  own  good  feelings,  and  which 
was  eminently  to  their  credit.  Mr.  Webster  had 
only  been  acquainted  with  this  fact  within  ten  days 
past,  and  Mr.  Winlhrop  read  an  extract  from  the  let- 
ter accompanying  the  statement  made  to  Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  W.  said  it  was  with  infinite  sorrow  and  disgust 
that  he  alluded  to  those  personal  matters,  so  entirely 
irrelevant  to  any  proper  question  before  the  house, 
and  which  had  been  dragged  into  the  debate  to  injure 
a public  man.  What  was  done  he  regarded  as  of 
the  highest  credit  to  his  constituents,  and  an  act  in 
no  wise  discreditable  to  the  worthy  senator  who  had 
received  this  mark  of  friendship  and  confidence  from 
a portion  of  the  people  of  his  state.  Mr.  Webster 
had  now  been  elected  three  times  a senator  in  con- 
gress by  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  people 
of  that  commonwealth  had  the  most  undiminished 
confidence  in  Ins  integrity  and  devotedness  to  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  Yancey,  of  Ala.,  was  also  permitted  to  make  a 
personal  explanation.  The  explanation  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp, Mr.  Y.  said,  bore  him  out  in  the  main  fact  of 
his  argument.  It  was  denied  that  he  was  the  pen- 
sioned agent  of  manufacturers,  but  it  was  admitted 
that  he  was  in  receipt  of  favors  from  the  commer- 
cial men  of  Massachusetts.  And  now,  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  gratify  him  so  far, 
he  would  like  to  know  who  was  the  author  of  the 
letter  just  read  and  announcing  the  transmission  of 
the  intelligence  in  regard  to  the  annuity. 

Mr.  Winlhrop,  said  that  really  his  curiosity  had  not 
gone  so  far  in  diving  into  the  secrets  of  other  gentle- 
men, as  to  ask  for  the  author  of  the  communication 
to  Mr.  Webster.  He  had  been  seeking  for  the  facts 
in  reference  to  the  charges  of  the  honorahle  mem- 
ber, and  had  not  thought  of  seeking  the  information 
asked  for  by  the  honorable  member.  But  he  would 
ask  that  member,  and  the  members  of  this  house, 
how  they  would  like  to  have  all  their  secret  history, 
and  all  tliat  their  friends  had  done  for  them,  or  their 
enemies  against  them,  arraigned  before  congress,  for 
examination  and  public  inspection? 

Mr.  Yancey,  said  he  had  found  these  charges  in  a 
newspaper,  and  as  they  were  against  a public  man 
who  had  been  arraigned  on  this  floor,  he  held  that 
he  had  a right  to  make  use  of  them. 

Rifle  regiment. — The  house  then  took  up  the  bill 
for  raising  a regiment  of  mounted  riflemen.  The 
question  pending  was  the  amendment  to  require  the 
officers  to  be  chosen  from  those  already  in  commis- 
sion, and  the  house  refused  to  undo  what  was  done, 
by  a vote  of  88  to  80.  The  bill  was  then  passed  by 
a vote  of  138  to  35. 

A motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  which  gave 
rise  to  debate  between  Messrs.  Cobb  and  Jones,  of 
Virginia.  The  house  refused  to  reconsider  the  vole. 
As  amended  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  senate. 

The  balance  of  the  session  was  given  to  private 
bills.  Two  were  debated  and  two  only  were  passed. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  April  14.  Mr.  Jlshmun,  arose  and  in 
contradiction  to  a statement  of  Mr.  Yancey,  who  had 
complained  of  its  being  reported  by  the  correspon- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  American  that  Mr.  Jlshmun 
had  denied  the  truth  of  his  charge  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  A.  gave  the  confirmation  to  the  correctness 
of  that  correspondent’s  report.  Mr.  A.  said  he  did 
deny  its  truth  and  Mr.  A.  in  addition  to  denying  it 
had  called  for  the  proofs  of  his  charge.  Such  is  Mr. 
A’s  position. 

Oregon  bill.  Mr.  Jldams,  continued  the  debate. — 
His  speech  formed  in  some  respect  a continuation  of 
his  speech  on  giving  the  notice,  which  had  been  cut 
oil  by  the  hour  rule.  Mr.  A.  was  clearly  satisfied 
of  our  exclusive  right  to  the  whole  territory  to  the 
54°  40'  of  north  latitude,  and  Mr.  A.  did  not  much 
base  himself  on  either  king’s  grants  or  pope’s  bulls, 
but  Mr.  A.  considered  a pope’s  bull  as  presenting  as 
good  a title  as  a charier  or  ought  else  of  the  kind 
from  an  English  king.  Mr.  A.  was  cut  ofl'  by  the 
hour  rule. 

Mr.  Burl,  of  S.  C.,  replied  with  some  earnest- 
ness to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Mams.  He  contended 
that  Mr.  Jldams  was  entirely  responsible  for  much 
of  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  the  question. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  offer  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 


and  it  was  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  he  expected  Mr.  Polk  particularly  alluded, 
when  he  said  that  he  offered  49Q  out  of  respect  to 
his  predecessors. 

Mr.  McHenry's  amendment  was  then  rejected. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn.,  then  offered  an  amendment 
that  the  law  should  not  be  applied  to  British  subjects 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  until  directed  by  con- 
gress. Mr.  S.  argued  that  as  the  bill  now  was,  the 
executive  had  power  to  carry  on  war  independently 
of  congress,  and  he  therefore  had  moved  a substitute 
to  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  made  a long  speech  in  de- 
fence of  the  right  of  the  U.  S.  to  54°  40*. 

Mr.  Daniels,  of  N.  C.,  was  opposed  to  the  expres- 
sion of  any  boundary  in  the  bill.  If  congress  had 
confidence  in  the  executive  they  could  allow  him  to 
defend  the  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wooeward,  of  S.  C.,  was  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Conn.  He  desired  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  in  the  bill  to  the  point  of  juris- 
diction, and  that  the  territorial  jurisdiction  should 
be  extended  over  the  whole  of  Oregon  to  the  Russian 
line.  He  did  not  claim  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and 
complained  of  the  outrage  which  had  been  done  to  his 
opinion  as  well  as  to  those  of  his  friends,  in  the  com- 
ments made  upon  a bill  which  passed  the  house  the 
last  congress. 

Mr.  Douglass  and  Mr.  Woodward  had  some  pointed 
remarks  between  them  as  to  the  character  of  this 
bill,  and  the  committee  then  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Farran. 

Mr.  Henley,  on  leave,  introduced  a bill  in  refe- 
rence to  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Portland 
and  Louisville  canal,  proposing  a canal  on  the  Indi- 
ana side. 

Mr.  Mams  asked  leave  to  be  discharged  from  cer- 
tain memorials  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  (referred  to 
the  committee  on  manufactures)  and  that  they  be  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  which 
committee,  it  is  now  understood,  have  the  subject  of 
the  tariff  before  them. 


The  house  adjourned. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CASS 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE  ON  MARCH  31,  1846. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

Mr.  President:  I do  not  rise  at  this  late  period 
to  enter  into  any  formal  consideration  of  the  prin- 
cipal topic  involved  in  the  proposition  now  pend- 
ing before  the  senate.  I cannot  flatter  myself  that 
any  such  effort  of  mine  would  be  successful,  or 
would  deserve  to  be  so.  I have  listened  attentively 
to  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  and,  whilst  1 ac- 
knowledge my  gratification  at  much  I have  heard, 
still  sentiments  have  been  advanced  and  views  pre- 
sented in  which  1 do  not  concur,  and  from  which, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  trespassing  upon  the  indul- 
gence of  the  senate,  I must  express  my  dissent,  and 
briefly  the  reasons  of  it.  But,  sir,  I have  not  the 
remotest  intention  of  touching  the  question  of  the 
title  of  Oregon.  The  tribute  l bring  to  that  subject 
is  the  tribute  of  conviction,  not  of  discussion — a con- 
currence in  the  views  of  others,  not  the  presentation 
of  my  own.  The  whole  matter  has  been  placed  in 
bold  relief  before  the  country  and  the  world,  by  men 
far  more  competent  than  1 am  to  do  it  justice;  and 
justice  they  have  done  it.  The  distinguished  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  filled  a short  time  since 
the  office  of  secratary  of  state,  has  left  the  impress 
of  his  talents  and  intelligence  upon  his  correspond- 
ence with  the  British  minister,  and  he  left  to  an  able 
successor  to  finish  well  a task  which  was  so  well  be- 
gun. And  upon  this  floor  the  senator  from  N.  York, 
(Mr.  Dix),  instructed  us,  while  he  gratified  us,  by  a 
masterly  vindication  of  the  American  title,  and  he 
was  followed  by  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Dickinson),  and 
by  the  senator  from  Illinois,  (Mr.  Breese),  and  by 
others,  who,  have  done  honor  to  themselves  while 
doing  good  service  to  the  country. 

Before,  however,  I proceed  further  in  my  remarks, 
there  is  one  object  to  which  I will  make  a passing 
allusion.  As  to  correcting  the  misrepresentations  of 
the  day,  whether  these  are  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
he  that  seeks  to  do  it  only  prepares  for  himself  an 
abundant  harvest  of  diappointment,  and,  l may  add, 
of  vexation.  I seek  no  such  impracticable  object. 
In  limes  like  the  present,  when  interests  are  threat- 
ened, passions  excited,  parties  animated,  and  when 
momentous  questions  present  themselves  for  solu- 
tion, and  the  public  mind  is  alive  to  the  slightest  sen- 
sations, we  must  expect  that  those  upon  whose  action 
depends  the  welfare  if  not  the  destiny  of  the  country 
will  be  arraigned  and  assailed  and  condemned.  I 
presumed  we  are  all  prepared  for  this.  We  have 
all  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  this  is  the  tax 
which  our  position  pays  to  its  elavation.  We  have 
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frequently  been  reminded  during  the  progress  of  this 
debate  of  the  responsibility  which  men  of  extreme 
opinions,  as  some  of  us  have  been  called,  must  en- 
counter, and  have  been  summoned  to  meet  it — to 
meet  the  consequences  of  the  measures  we  invoke. 

During  the  course  of  a public  life  now  verging  to- 
wards forty  years,  I have  been  placed  in  many  a 
condition  of  responsibility:  and  often,  too,  when  I 
had  few  to  aid  me  and  none  to  consult.  I have  found 
myself  able  to  march  up  to  my  duty;  and  no  respon- 
sibility, in  cities  or  in  forests,  has  been  cast  upon 
me  which  I have  not  readily  met.  As  it  is  with  me, 
so  it  is,  I doubt  not,  with  my  political  friends  who 
regard  this  whole  matter  as  I do,  aed  are  ready  to 
follow  it  to  its  final  issue,  whatever  or  wherever  that 
may  be.  I submit  to  honorable  senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber  whether  these  adjurations  are 
in  good  taste?  Whether  it  is  not  fair  to  presume  that 
we  have  looked  around  us,  examined  what  in  our 
judgment  we  ought  to  do,  and  then  determined  to  do 
it,  come  what  may?  This  great  controversy  with 
England  cannot  be  adjusted  without  a deep  and  so- 
lemn responsibility  being  cast  upon  all  of  us.  If 
there  is  a responsibility  in  going  forward,  there  is  a 
responsibility  in  standing  still.  Peace  has  its  dangers 
as  well  as  war.  They  are  not,  indeed,  of  the  same 
kind,  but  they  may  be  more  lasting,  more  dishonora- 
ble, and  more  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  because  destructive  of  those  hopes  and  sen- 
timents which  elevate  the  moral  above  the  material 
world.  Let  us,  then,  leave  to  each  member  of  this 
body  the  course  that  duty  points  out  to  him,  together 
with  the  responsibility  he  must  meet,  whether  ar- 
raigned at  the  tribunal  of  his  conscience,  his  con- 
stituents, or  his  country. 

I observe  that  as  well  myself  as  other  senators 
upon  this  side  of  the  senate,  have  been  accused  ol 
dealing  in  rant  and  abuse — that,  I believe,  is  the 
term — in  the  remarks  we  have  submitted  from  time  to 
time  upon  this  subject,  as  it  came  up  incidentally  or 
directly  for  consideration.  I his  rant  mid  abuse,  of 
course,  had  reference  to  remarks  upon  the  conduct 
and  pretensions  of  England.  I should  not  have  ad- 
verted to  this  topic  had  it  not  been  that  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Haywood), 
not  now  in  his  place,  has  given  color  to  the  charge 
by  the  expression  of  his  “mortification  in  being 
obliged  to  concede  to  the  debates  in  the  British  par- 
liament a decided  superiority  over  ourselves  in  their 
dignity  and  moderation.  He  expressed  the  hope 
that  “we  might  get  the  news  by  the  next  packet  of 
an  outrageous  debate  in  the  British  parliament;”  “at 
least  sufficient  to  put  them  even  with  us  on  that 
score.”  Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  next  packet  for  specimens  of  the  cour 
tesies  of  British  parliamentary  eloquence.  I hold 
ODe  in  my  hand,  which  has  been  here  some  time,  and 
which,  from  the  circumstances  and  from  the  station 
of  the  speaker,  I at  least  may  be  permitted  to  refer 
to,  when  1 find  myself,  among  others,  charged  with 
participating  in  an  outrageous  debate,  and  when 
patriotism  would  seem  to  demand  an  unbecoming 
exhibition  in  the  British  parliament  in  order  to  re- 
store, not  our  dignity,  but  our  self-co  nplacency. 

Now,  sir,  I am  a firm  believer  in  the  courtesies  of 
life,  public  and  private,  and  1 desire  never  to  depart 
from  them.  In  all  I have  said,  1 have  not  uttered  a 
word  which  ought  to  give  offence  even  to  political  fas 
tidiousness.  1 have  spoken,  to  be  sure,  plainly,  as 
became  a man  dealing  in  great  truths,  involving  the 
character  and  interests  of  his  country,  but  becom- 
ingly. I have  not,  indeed,  called  amoilion  modera- 
tion, nor  cupidity,  philanthropy;  nor  arrogance,  hu- 
mility. Let  him  do  so  who  believes  them  such.  But 
1 have  heard  the  desire  of  the  west,  that  the  sacred 
rights  of  their  country  should  be  enforced  and  de- 
fended, called  Western  avidity,  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States!  1 have  not  even  imitated  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  talked  of  blustering.  Still  less  have  1 
imitated  a greater  than  Lord  John  Russell  in  talents, 
and  one  higher  in  station,  though  far  lower  in  those 
qualities  that  conciliate  respect  and  esteem,  and 
preserve  them. 

He  who  seeks  to  know  the  appetite  of  the  British 
public  for  abuse,  and  how  greedily  it  is  catered  for, 
has  but  to  consult  the  daily  columns  of  the  British 
journals;  but  let  him  who  has  persuaded  himself  that 
all  is  decorum  in  the  British  parliament,  and  that 
these  legislative  halls  aie  but  bear-gardens  compar- 
ed with  it,  turn  to  the  speeches  sometimes  delivered 
there.  Let  him  turn  to  a speech  delivered  by  the  se- 
cond man  in  the  realm,  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England,  the  Thersites,  indeed,  of  his  day  and 
country,  but  with  high  intellectual  powers,  and  a 
vast  stock  of  information,  and  who  no  doubt  under- 
stands the  taste  of  his  countrymen,  and  knows  how 
to  gratify  it. 

1 have  no  pleasure  in  these  exhibitions,  which  les- 
sen the  dignity  of  human  nature;  but  we  must  look  to 
the  dark  as  well  as  the  brightside  of  life,  if  we  desire 


to  bring  our  opinions  to  the  standard  of  experience. 
In  a debate  in  the  British  house'of  lords,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1843,  1 had  the  honor  to  be  the  subject  of  the 
vituperation  of  Lord  Brougham;  and  an  honor  1 shall 
esteem  it,  under  the  circumstances,  as  long  as  the 
honors  of  this  world  have  any  interest  for  me.  I shall 
make  no  other  allusion  to  the  matter  but  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  object  I have  in  view,  to  exhibit  the 
style  of  debate  there,  so  much  lauded  here,  and  held 
up  to  our  countrymen  as  the  beau  ideal  of  all  that  is 
courteous  and  dignified  in  political  life.  “There 
was  one  man, ’’said  the  ex-chancellor,  “who  was  the 
very  impersonation  of  mob-hostility  to  England.  He 
wished  to  name  him,  that  the  name  might  be  clear 
as  the  guilt  was  undivided.  He  meant  general  Cass, 
whose  breach  of  duty  to  his  own  government  was  so 
discreditable,  and  even  more  flagrant  than  his  breach 
of  duty  to  humanity  as  a man,  and  as  the  free  de- 
scendant of  free  English  parents,  and  whose  conduct 
in  all  those  particulars  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
over  or  palliate.  This  person  who  had  been  sent  to 
maintain  peace,  and  to  reside  at  Paris  for  that  pur- 
pose, after  pacific  relations  had  been  established  be- 
tween France  and  England,  did  his  best  to  break  it, 
whether  by  circulation  of  statements  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  international  law,  of  which  he  had  no  more 
conception  than  of  the  languages  that  were  spoken 
in  the  moon,  [loud  laughter],”  [this  scarcasm  pro- 
voked their  grave  lordships  to  merriment),  “or  by 
any  other  arguments  of  reason,  of  which  he  had  no 
more  capacity  than  he  had  for  understanding  legal 
points  and  differences.”  “For  that  purpose  he  was 
not  above  pandering  to  the  worst  mod  feeling  in  the 
United  States” — ualawlessset  of  rabble  politicians  of 
inferior  cast  and  station ” “a  grovelling , groundling  set 
of  politicians'" — “a  set  of  mere  rabble,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  persons  of  properly,  of  respectability,  and  of 
information ” — “ groundlings  in  station ,”  &c.  And  I 
am  thus  characterized  by  this  modes!  and  moderate 
English  lord,  because  I did  what  little  was  in  my 
power  to  defeat  one  of  the  most  flagitious  attempts 
of  modern  times  to  establish  a dominion  over  the 
seas,  and  which,  under  the  pretext  of  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  and  by  virtue  of  a quintuple  treaty, 
would  have  placed  the  flags  and  ships  and  seamen  of 
our  country  at  the  disposal  of  England. 

Lord  Brougham  did  not  always  talk  thus — not 
when  one  of  his  friends  applied  to  me  in  Paris  to  re- 
move certain  unfavorable  impressions  made  in  a 
high  quarter  by  one  of  those  imprudent  and  impulsive 
remarks  which  seem  to  belong  to  his  moral  habits. 
The  effort  was  successful.  And  now  my  account  of 
good  for  evil  with  Lord  Brougham  is  balanced. 

It  is  an  irksome  task  to  cull  expressions  like  these 
and  repeal  them  here.  1 hold  them  up  not  as  a 
warning — that  is  not  Deeded — but  to  repel  the  inti- 
mation that  we  ought  to  study  the  courtesies  of  our 
position  in  the  British  parliament. 

When  1 came  here,  sir,  1 felt  it  due  to  myself  to 
arraign  no  one’s  motives,  but  to  yield  the  same  credit 
for  integrity  of  action  toothers  which  I claim  for  my- 
self. The  respect  1 owed  to  those  who  sent  me  here, 
and  to  those  to  whom  1 was  sent,  equally  dictated 
this  course.  If  some  of  us,  as  has  been  intimated, 
are  small  men  who  have  attained  high  places,  if  we 
have  no  other  claim  to  this  false  distinction,  1 hope 
we  shall  at  least  establish  that  claim  which  belongs 
to  decorum  of  language  and  conduct,  to  life  and 
conversation.  We  all  occupy  positions  here  high 
enough,  and  useful  enough  if  usefully  filled,  to  sa- 
tisfy the  measure  ol  any  man’s  ambition.  It  ought 
to  be  our  pride  and  our  effort  to  identify  oirselves 
with  this  representative  body  of  the  sovereignties  ol 
the  states.  With  this  great  depository  of  so  much 
of  the  power  of  the  American  people  in  the  three 
great  departments  of  their  government — executive, 
legislative,  and  judicial — to  establish  an  esprit  du 
corps,. which,  while  it  shall  leave  us  free  to  fulfil  our 
duties  whether  to  our  country  or  to  our  parly,  shall 
yet  unite  us  in  a determination  to  discard  every 
thing  which  can  diminish  the  influence  or  lessen  the 
dignity  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  While  1 
have  the  honor  of  a seat  here  1 will  do  nothing  to 
counteract  these  views.  I will  bandy  words  of  re- 
proach with  no  one.  And  the  same  measure  of 
courtesy  I am  prepared  to  mete  to  others,  I trust 
will  be  meted  by  others  to  me.  At  any  rate,  if  it 
is  not,  L will  have  no  contention  in  this  chamber. 

I have  regreited  many  expressions  which  have 
been  heard  during  the  progress  of  this  discussion. — 
Faction,  demagogues,  ultra  pahiols,  ambitious  leaders, 
inflammatory  appeals,  invective,  Utile  men  seeking  to  be 
great  ones,  and  other  terms  and  epithets  not  pleasant 
to  hear,  and  still  less  pleasant  to  repeat.  Now,  sir, 
nothing  is  easier  than  a bitter  retort;  and  he  who 
impugns  the  motives  of  others  cannot  complain  if 
he  is  accused  of  measuring  them  by  his  own  stand 
ard,  and  seeking,  in  his  own  breast,  their  rule  of  ac- 
tion. If  one  portion  of  the  senate  is  accused  of  be- 
ing ultra  on  the  side  of  their  country’s  pretensions, 


how  easy  to  retort  the  charge  by  accusing  the  ac- 
cusers of  being  ultra  on  the  other?  But  what  is 
gained  by  this  war  of  words?  Nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  we  lower  our  dignity  as  senators,  and  our 
characters  as  men.  Formyseif,  I repudiate  it  all.  I 
will  have  no  part  or  lot  in  it.  I question  the  mo- 
tives of  no  honorable  senator.  1 believe  we  have  all 
one  common  object — the  honor  and  interest  of  our 
country.  We  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  action, 
and  that  difference  is  one  of  the  tributes  due  to  hu- 
man fallibility.  But  there  is  no  exclusive  patriotism 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  body;  and  I hope 
there  will  be  no  exclusive  claim  to  it. 

Some  days  since,  in  an  incidental  discussion  which 
sprung  up,  I remarked  that  I could  not  perceive  why 
the  parallel  of  49°  was  assumed  as  the  boundary  of 
our  claim:  why  any  man  planted  his  foot  on  that 
suppositious  line  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  and, 
erecting  a barrier  there,  said  all  to  the  north  be- 
longs to  England,  and  all  to  the  south  to  the  United 
States.  My  remark  was  merely  the  expression  of 
my  views,  without  touching  the  reasons  on  which 
they  were  founded.  The  honorable  senators  from 
Maine,  and  Maryland,  and  Georgia,  have  since  call- 
ed in  question  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  and  have 
entered  somewhat  at  length  into  the  considerations 
winch  prove  that  line  the  true  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  countries.  And  the  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Haywood),  lays  much  stress 
upon  this  matter,  making  it,  in  fact,  the  foundation 
of  a large  portion  of  his  argument.  That  parallel  is, 
in  his  view,  the  wall  of  separation  between  our  ques- 
tionable and  unquestionable  claims.  To  the  south 
he  would  not  yield;  to  the  north  he  would,  though 
he  thinks  even  there  our  title  is  the  best.  There  is 
an  erroneous  impression  upon  this  subject  some- 
where, either  with  the  ultra,  or,  if  I may  coin  a 
word  the  un  ultra  advocates  of  Oregon;  and,  as  this 
line  seems  to  be  a boundary  beyond  which  we  may 
look,  indeed,  and  wish,  but  must  not  go,  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  summarily  what  are  its  real  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  thus  assumed  for  it,  of  be- 
ing the  line  of  contact  and  of  separation  between  two 
great  nations. 

There  is  no  need  of  discussing  the  right  of  civiliz- 
ed nations  to  appropriate  to  themselves  countries 
newly  discovered  and  inhabited  by  barbarous  tribes. 
The  principle  and  the  practice  have  been  sanctioned 
by  centuries  of  experience.  What  constitutes  this 
right  of  appropriation,  90  as  to  exclude  other  nations 
from  its  exercise  in  a given  case,  is  a question  which 
has  been  differently  settled  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  At  one  time  it  was  the  Pope’s  bull  which 
conferred  the  title;  at  another  it  was  discovery  only- 
then  settlement  under  some  circumstances,  and  under 
others  discovery;  and  then  settlement  and  discovery 
combined.  There  has  been  neither  a uniform  rule  nor 
a uniform  practice.  But,  under  any  circumstances,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  a certain  parallel  of  latitude 
19  declared  to  be  the  boundary  of  our  claim.  If 
the  valley  of  a river  were  assumed,  a principle 
might  also  be  assumed  which  would  shut  us  up  in 
it.  This  would  be  a natural  and  tangible  boun- 
dary. How,  indeed,  England  could  look  to  her  own 
practice  arid  acquisitions,  and  say  to  us,  you  are 
stopped  by  this  hill,  or  by  that  valley,  or  by  that  river, 

I know  not.  England,  whose  colonial  charters  ex- 
tended from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  Sea,  as  the 
Pacific  ocean  was  then  called,  and  who  actually 
ejected  the  French  from  the  country  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  where  they  had  at 
first  established  themselves,  upon  the  very  ground 
that  their  own  rights  of  discovery,  as  shown  by  these 
charters,  ran  indefinitely  west,  and  who  now  holds 
the  continent  of  Australia — a region  larger  than  Eu- 
rope— by  virtue  of  the  right  of  discovery;  or  in  other 
words,  because  captain  Cook  sailed  along  a portion 
of  its  coast,  and  occasionally  hoisted  a pole  or  bu- 
ried a bottle.  I am  well  aware  there  must  be  limits 
to  this  conventional  title  by  which  new  countries  are 
claimed,  nor  will  it  be  always  easy  to  assign  them  in 
fact,  as  they  cannot  be  assigned  in  principle.  We 
claim  the  Oregon  territory.  The  grounds  of  this 
claim  are  before  the  world.  Tho  country  it  covers 
extends  from  California  to  the  Rnssian  possessions, 
and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
A homogeneous  country,  unclaimed  by  England 
when  our  title  commenced,  similar  in  its  character, 
its  productions,  its  climate,  its  interests,  and  its  wants, 
in  all  that  constitutes  natural  identity,  and,  by  these 
elements  of  union,  calculated  forever  to  be  united 
together.  No  more  to  be  divided  by  the  parallel  of 
49°  than  by  the  parallel  of  43,  nor  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphical circles  madked  upon  artificial  globes.  No 
more  to  be  so  divided  than  any  ol  the  possessions  of 
England,  scattered  over  the  world.  In  thus  claiming 
the  whole  of  this  unappropriated  country — unappro- 
priated when  our  title  attached  to  it — the  valley  of 
the  Columbia,  the  valley  of  Frazer’s  river,  and  all 
the  other  hills  and  valleys  which  diversify  its  sur- 
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face,  v/e  but  follow  the  example  set  us  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  hold  on  to  the 
possesion  of  a country  which  is  one,  and  ought  to  be 
indivisible. 

It  is  contended  that  this  parallel  of  49^  is  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  our  just  claim,  because  for  many 
years  it  was  assumed  as  such  by  our  government, 
and  that  we  are  bound  by  its  early  course  in  this  con- 
troversy. That  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  be- 
tween France  and  England,  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissioners  to  establish  a line  of  division 
between  the'tr  respective  colonies  upon  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  that  this  parallel  of  49°  was 
thus  established.  The  honorable  senator  from  Geor- 
gia, in  his  remarks  a few  days  since,  if  he  did  not 
abandon  this  pretensiou,  still  abandoned  all  reference 
to  it  in  support  of  his  position.  He  contended  that 
the  parallel  of  49  deg.  was  our  boundary,  but  for 
other  reasons.  In  the  view  I am  now  taking  sir,  my 
principal  object,  as  will  be  seen,  is  to  show  that  we 
are  at  full  liberty  to  assert  our  claim  to  the  country 
north  of  49Q,  unembarrassed  by  the  early  action  of 
our  own  government,  by  showing  that  the  govern- 
ment was  led  into  error  respecting  its  rights  by  an 
historical  statement,  probably  inaccurate  in  itself, 
certainly  inaccurate  if  applied  to  Oregon,  but  then 
supposed  to  be  true  in  both  respects.  Now,  what 
was  this  error?  It  wa9  the  assertion  I have  just  men- 
tioned, that,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the 
parallel  of  49  deg.  was  established  as  a boundary, 
and,  having  been  continued  west,  had  become  the 
northern  limit  of  Oregon,  at  least  of  our  Oregon.— 
Upon  this  ground,  and  upon  this  ground  alone,  rest- 
ed the  actions  and  pretensions  of  our  government  in 
this  matter.  So  far  then,  as  any  question  of  national 
faith  or  justice  is  involved  in  this  subject,  we  must 
test  the  proceedings  of  the  government  by  its  own 
views,  not  by  other  considerations  presented  here  at 
this  day.  The  government  of  the  United  States  gave 
to  that  of  Great  Britain  their  claim  and  their  rea- 
sons for  it.  That  claim  first  stopped  at  49n,  while  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  was  supposed  to  alfecl  it,  as  part  of 
Louisiana,  and  before  we  had  acquired  another  title 
by  the  acquisition  of  I lorida.  Since  then  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  that  treaty  never  extended  to  Ore- 
gon; and  we  have  strengthened  and  perfected  our 
claim  by  another  purchase.  It  is  for  these  reasons 
that  1 confine  myself  to  what  has  passed  between 
the  two  governments,  with  a view  to  ascertain  out- 
present  obligations,  and  omit  the  considerations  pre- 
sented by  the  honorable  senator  from  Georgia.  1 
will  barely  remark,  however,  that  in  the  far  most 
important  fact  to  wtiich  he  refers,  as  affecting  the 
extent  of  our  clai m — to  wit,  the  latitude  of  the  source 
of  the  Columbia  river— he  is  under  a misapprehen- 
sion. He  puls  it  at  49°.  But  it  is  far  north  of  that. 
It  is  navigable  by  canoes  to  the  three  lorks,  about 
the  latitude  of  52°.  How  far  beyond  that  is  its  head 
spring,  I know  not. 

Mr.  Greenhow,  in  his  work  on  Oregon— a work 
marked  with  talent,  industry,  and  caution— has  ex- 
plained how  this  misrepresentation  respecting  the 
parallel  of  49Q  originated.  He  has  brought  forward 
proof  both  positiveand  negative,  to  show  thatno  such 
line  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Ulecht,  nor  by 
commissioners  named  to  carry  its  provisions  into  ef- 
fect. I shall  not  go  over  the  subject,  but  beg  leave  to 
refer  the  gentlemen  who  maintain  the  contrary  opi- 
nion to  investigations  they  will  find  in  that  work.— 
The  assertion,  however,  has  been  so  peremptorily 
made,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it,  if  true, 
and  if  the  line  extended  to  Oregon,  would  discredit 
so  large  a portion  of  our  title  to  that  country,  that  1 
may  be  pardoned  for  so  briefly  alluding  to  one  or 
two  considerations,  which  seem  to  me  to  demonstrate 
the  error  respecting  this  assumed  line  of  paraiiel  of 
49°,  at  any  rate  in  its  extension  to  Oregon. 

It  will  be  perceived,  sir,  that  there  are  two  ques- 
tions involved  in  this  matter.  One  a purely  histori- 
cal question,  whether  commissaries,  acting  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  established  the  parallel  of  49°  as 
the  boundary  between  the  French  and  English  pos- 
sessions upon  this  continent;  and  the  other  a practi- 
cal one,  whether  such  a line  was  extended  west  to 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

As  to  the  first,  sir,  I refer  honorable  senators  to 
Mr.  Greenhow’s  work,  and  to  the  authorities  he 
quotes.  I do  not  presume  to  speak  authoritatively 
upon  the  question,  but  1 do  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
opinion  that  Mr.  Greenhow  has  made  out  a strong 
case;  and  my  own  impression  is  that  such  a line 
was  not  actually  and  officially  established.  Still,  sir, 
I do  not  say  it  is  a point  on  which  there  may  not  be 
differences  of  opinion,  nor  that,  however  it  may  be 
ultimately  determined,  the  solution  of  the  matter 
will  discredit  the  judgment  of  any  one.  This,  how- 
ever has  relation  to  the  line  terminating  with  the 
Hudson  bay  possessions;  and,  as  1 have  observed,  the 
fact  is  a mere  question  of  history,  without  the  feast 
bearing  upon  our  controversy  with  England. 


I have,  however,  one  preliminary  remark  to  make 
in  this  connexion,  and  it  is  this:  let  him  who  asserts 
that  our  claim  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  is 
bounded  by  the  parallel  of  49°  prove  it.  The  bur- 
den is  upon  him,  not  upon  us.  If  commissaries  un- 
der the  treaty  of  Utrecht  established  it,  produce 
their  award.  Proof  of  it,  if  it  exists,  is  to  be 
found  in  London  or  Paris.  Such  an  act  was  not 
done  without  leaving  the  most  authentic  evidence 
behind  it.  Produce  it.  When  was  tile  award  made? 
What  were  its  terms?  What  were  its  circumstances? 
Why,  a .suit  between  man  and  man  for  an  inch  of 
land  would  not  be  decided  by  such  evidence  as  this, 
especially  discredited  as  it  is,  in  any  court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  The  party  claiming  under  it  would  be 
told,  There  is  better  evidence  in  your  power.  Seek  it  in 
I London  or  Paris , and  bring  forward  the  certified  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissaries.  'I' his  is  equally  the 
dictate  of  common  sense  and  of  common  law,  and 
there  is  not  always  the  same  union  between  those 
high  tribunals,  as  many  know,  to  their  cost.  Let  no 
man,  therefore,  assume  this  line  as  a barrier  to  his 
country’s  claim  without  proving  it. 

This  line  is  first  historically  made  known  in  the 
negotiations  between  our  government  and  that  of 
England  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  a despatch  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, in  1894.  Mr,  Madison  alludes  to  an  historical 
notice  he  had  somewhere  found,  stating  thatcommis- 
sioners  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  established 
the  line  of  49Q  as  the  boundary  of  the  British  and 
French  possessions,  thus  fixing  that  parallel  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Louisiana.  I have  examined 
this  despatch,  and  I find  that  he  speaks  doubtfully  of 
the  authenticity  of  this  notice,  and  desires  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, before  he  made  it  the  basis  of  a proposition,  to 
ascertain  if  the  facts  were  truly  stated,  as  the  means 
of  doing  so  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  country. — 
Mr.  Monroe,  however,  could  have  made  no  investi- 
gation; or,  if  he  did  so,  it  must  have  been  unsatis- 
factory, for  he  transmits  the  proposition  substantially 
in  the  words  of  the  historian  Douglas,  from  whom 
probably  Mr.  Madison  acquired  Ibis  notice,  without 
reference  to  any  authority,  either  historical  or  dip- 
lomatic. 

I cannot  find  that  the  British  government  ever  took 
the  slightest  notice  of  the  assertion  respecting  this 
inciJent,  growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  though 
it  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once  by  our  diplo- 
matic agents  in  their  communications  to  the  British 
authorities  since  that  period. 

But  in  late  years  it  has  disappeared  from  the  cor- 
respondence, and  neither  parly  has  adverted  to  it  nor 
relied  upon  it.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  in  this  bo- 
dy we  should  now  assume  the  existence  of  a fact 
like  this,  supposed  to  have  a most  important  bearing 
upon  the  rights  of  the  parlies,  when  the  able  men  to 
whose  custody  the  maintenance  of  these  rights  has 
been  recently  committed  have  totally  abandoned  it 
in  their  arguments  and  illustrations.  The  assump- 
tion was  originally  an  erroneous  one,  certainly  so 
far  as  respects  Oregon;  but  while  it  was  believed  to 
be  true  the  consequences  were  rightfully  and  hon- 
estly carried  out  by  our  government,  and  the  line 
was  claimed  as  a boundary.  But  our  government  is 
now  better  informed,  as  the  British  government  no 
doubt  always  were,  ar.d  thence  their  silence  upon 
the  subject;  and  the  lilies  of  both  parties  are  investi- 
gated without  reference  to  this  historical  error,  or  to 
tbe  position  in  which  it  temporarily  placed  them. 

The  treaty  of  Utrecht  never  refers  to  the  parallel 
of  49Q,  and  the  boundaries  it  proposed  to  establish 
were  those  between  the  French  and  English  colonies, 
including  the  Hudson  bay  company  in  Canada.  The 
charter  of  the  Hudson  bay  company  granted  to  the 
proprietors  all  the  “lands,  countries,  and  territories” 
upon  the  waters  discharging  themselves  into  Hud- 
son’s bay.  At  the  dale  oi  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
which  was  in  1713,  Great  Britain  claimed  nothing 
west  of  those  “lands,  countries,  and  territories,”  and 
of  course  there  was  nothing  to  divide  between  her 
and  France  west  of  that  line. 

Again,  in  1713  the  northwestern  coast  was  almost 
a terra  incognita — a blank  upon  the  map  of  the  world. 
England  ttien  neither  knew  a foot  of  it,  nor  claimed 
a foot  of  it.  By  adverting  to  the  letter  of  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Rush,  communicating  an  account  of 
their  interview  with  Messrs.  Goulbourn  and  Robin- 
son, British  commissioners,  dated  October  20th,  1818, 
and  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pakenham  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
dated  September  12,  1844,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
commencement  of  the  British  claim  is  effectually 
limited  to  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  in  J778. 
Plow,  then,  could  the  boundary  have  been  establish- 
ed fifty  years  before,  in  a region  where  no  English- 
man had  ever  penetrated,  and  to  wh-ich  England  had 
never  asserted  a pretension?  And  yet  the  assumption 
that  the  parallel  of  49°  was  established  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  as  a line  between  France  and  England, 
in  those  unknown  regions  necessarily  involves  these 


inconsistent  conclusions.  But,  besides,  if  England 
as  a party  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  established  this 
line  running  to  the  western  ocean  as  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana,  what  possible  claim  has  she 
now  south  of  that  line?  The  very  fact  of  her  exist- 
ing pretensions,  however  unfounded  these  may  be — 
shows  that  she  considers  herself  no  party  to  such  a 
line  of  division.  It  shows,  in  fact,  that  no  line  was 
run;  for  if  it  had  been,  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
in  the  English  archives,  and,  in  truth,  would  be 
known  to  the  world  without  contradiction.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a boundary  between  tivo  great  na- 
tions is  no  hidden  fact,  and  we  may  now  safely  as- 
sume that  the  parallel  of  49°  never  divided  the  Ore- 
gon territory,  and  establishes  no  barrier  to  the  rights 
by  which  we  claim  it.  The  assertion  was  originally 
a mere  dictum , now  shown  to  be  unfounded. 

The  senator  from  Maine  has  adverted  likewise  to 
the  treaty  of  1763,  as  furnishing  additional  testimony 
in  favor  of  this  line.  That  treaty  merely  provides 
that  the  confines  between  British  and  French  dominions 
shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a line  draivn  along  Hie  mid- 
dle of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  source,  Sfc-  This  is  the 
whole  provision  that  bears  upon  this  subject.  I do 
not  stop  to  analize  it.  That  cannot  be  necessary. — 
It  is  obvious  that  this  arrangement  merely  establish- 
ed the  Mississippi  river  as  a boundary  between  the 
two  countries,  leaving  their  other  claims  precisely  as 
they  formerly  existed.  And  this,  too,  was  fifteen 
years  before  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  British  title  upon  the  northwest 
coast.  Briefly,  sir,  there  are  six  reasons  which  prove 
that  this  paraiiel  was  never  established  under  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  Oregon. 

1st.  It  is  not  shown  that  any  line  was  established 
on  the  parallel  of  49  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  If  the 
fact  be  so,  the  proper  evidence  is  at  Paris  or  London, 
and  should  be  produced. 

2d.  The  country  on  the  northwestern  coast  was 
then  unknown,  and  I believe  unclaimed;  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  circumstances  had  arisen  to  call  in  question 
any  claim  to  it 

3d.  The  British  negotiators  in  1826,  and  their  min- 
ister here  in  1844,  fixed,  in  effect,  upon  the  voyage 
of  Captain  Cook  in  1778  as  the  commencement  of 
the  British  title  to  what  is  now  called  Oregon. 

4th.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a line  between  the  French  and  English 
colonies,  including  the  Hudson  bay  company.  The 
British  held  nothing  west  of  that  company’s  posses- 
sions, which — by  the  charter — includes  only  the 
“lands,  countries,  and  teiritories”  on  the  waters 
running  into  Hudson’s  bay. 

5th.  If  England  established  the  line  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  she  can  have  no  claim  south  of  it;  and  this 
kind  of  argumenlum  ad  hominem,  becomes  conclusive. 
And,  let  me  add,  that  I owe  this  argument  to  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Atchison,)  to  whose  re- 
marks upon  Oregon  the  senate  listened  with  profit 
and  pleasure  some  days  since. 

6th.  How  could  France  and  England  claim  the 
country  to  the  Pacific,  so  as  to  divide  it  between 
them  in  1713,  when,  as  late  as  1790,  the  British  gov- 
ernment by  the  Nootka  convention,  expressly  recog- 
nized the  Spanish  title  to  that  country,  and  claimed 
only  the  use  of  it  for  its  own  subjects,  in  common 
with  those  of  Spain. 

1 now  ask,  sir,  what  right  has  any  American 
statesman,  or  what  right  has  any  British  statesman 
to  contend  that  our  claim,  whatever  it  may  be,  is 
not  just  as  good  north  of  this  line  as  it  is  south  of  it? 
When  this  question  is  answered  to  my  satisfaction,  I 
lor  one  will  consent  to  stop  there;  but,  until  then,  I 
am  among  those  who  intend  to  march,  if  we  can,  to 
the  Russian  boundary. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  very  ground  assumed 
by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  by  other 
senators,  respecting  this  parallel  ol  49°,  together 
with  the  course  of  this  discussion,  which  furnishes 
me  with  the  most  powerful  argument  against  the  re- 
ference of  this  controversy  to  arbitration. 

I have  shown,  I trust,  that  there  is  no  such  line  of 
demarkation  established  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
extending  to  the  Oregon  territory,  and  the  misap- 
prehension whence  the  opinion  arose. 

While  such  a conviction  prevailed,  it  was  fairly 
and  properly  assumed  by  the  government  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Oregon  claim  before  the 
Florida  treaty.  Since  that  treaty  I consider  the  of- 
fers on  our  part  os  offers  of  compromise,  not  recog- 
nitions of  a line,  from  the  resumption  ol  negotiations 
of  Mr.  Rush,  who  carried  our  title  to  51°,  to  their 
abandonment  in  1827  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  who,  finding 
a satisfactory  adjustment  impossible,  withdrew  the 
pending  offer,  and  asserted  that  this  government 
“would  consider  itself  at  liberty  to  contend  for  the 
full  extent  ol  the  claims  of  the  United  States.”— 
And  for  their  full  extent  we  do  claim.  And  I take 
the  opportunity  to  tender  my  small  tribute  of  appro- 
bation to  the  general  conduct  of  these  negotiations 
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by  the  American  government  and  their  r.mnmi'Siiin- 
ers,  and  especially  to  Mr.  Rush,  a ' as  well 

known  for  his  private  worth  as  for  his  iiiuh  talents 
and  great  public  services,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  the  first,  as  Mr.  Greenhow  remarks,  “to  in- 
quire carefully  into  the  (acts  of  the  case.” 

And  it  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  phases  of 
this  controversy,  that,  down  to  this  very  day,  the 
pretensions  of  England  are  either  wholly  contradic- 
tory or  are  shrouded  in  apparently  studied  obscuri- 
ty. She  asserts  no  exclusive  claim  anywhere,  but 
an  equal  claim  everywhere.  “A  right  of  joint  oc- 
cupancy in  the  Oregon  territory,”  says  the  British 
minister  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  dated  September  12,  1844, 
“of  which  right  she  can  be  divested  with  respect  to 
any  part  of  that  territory  only  by  an  equal  partition 
of  the  whole  between  the  two  parlies."  And  yet,  not- 
withstanding he  refers  to  the  whole  territory,  still,  in 
the  protocol  of  the  conference  at  Washington,  dated 
September  24,  1844,  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion respecting  the  country  north  of  49°,  because  it 
was  understood  by  the  British  government  to  form  the  ba- 
sis of  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Thus, 
on  the  I2lh  of  September,  recognizing  our  right  to 
an  equal  undivided  moiety  of  Oregon,  and  two  weeks 
after  coolly  claiming  the  northern  half  of  it,  as  a fact 
not  even  to  be  called  into  question,  and  then  offering 
to  d iscuss  with  us  the  mutual  claims  of  the  two  coun- 
tries to  the  southern  half! 

Well,  sir,  influenced  by  the  motives  I have  stated, 
and  by  a desire  to  terminate  this  tedious  controversy, 
this  parallel  of  49°,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes 
without  an  accessory,  has  been  four  limes  offered  by 
us  to  the  British  government,  and  four  times  reject- 
ed, and  once  indignantly  so,  and  three  times  with- 
drawn. Twice  withdrawn  in  the  very  terms:  once 
by  Mr.  Gallatin,  November  15,  1826,  who  withdrew 
a proposition  made  by  Mr.  Rush,  and  once  during 
the  present  administration;  and  once  withdrawn  in 
effect,  though  without  the  use  of  that  word,  by  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  1827,  who  announced  to  the  British  ne- 
gotiators “that  his  government  did  riot  hold  itsell 
bound  hereafter  in  consequence  of  any  proposal 
which  it  had  made  for  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  nations  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains,  but  would  consider  itself  at  liberty  to 
contend  for  the  full  extent  of  the  claims  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales.” 

The  senator  from  Louisiana  will  perceive  that  he 
was  in  error  yesterday  when  he  said  that  no  offer  of 
a compromise  had  ever  been  w ithdrawn  till  the  with- 
drawal made  by  the  present  administration,  unless 
such  oF°r  had  beet,  announced  as  an  ultimatum. — 
But,  without  recurring  to  any  authority  upon  this 
subject,  it  is  evident  that,  it  a nation  is  forever 
bound  by  an  offer  lo  compromise,  no  prudent  nation 
wouid  ever  make  such  an  offer.  There  would  be  no 
reciprocity  in  such  a condition  of  things.  In  contro- 
versies respecting  territory,  each  party  would  hold 
on  to  its  extreme  limit;  for,  if  it  made  an  offer  less 
than  that,  it  would  abandon  in  fact  so  much  of  its 
own  pietensions,  leaving  those  of  its  opponents  in 
their  lull  integrity. 

Such,  sir,  is  the  state  of  our  controversy  with 
England;  and  yet  honorable  senators  upon  this  floor, 
able  lawyers  and  jurists  also,  maintain  that  this  line, 
thus  offered,  and  refused,  and  withdrawn,  is  now  in 
effect  the  limit  of  our  claim,  and  that  we  are  bound, 
honorably  and  morally,  and,  they  say,  at  the  risk  of 
the  censure  of  the  world,  to  receive  it  as  our  bound- 
ary whenever  England  chooses  so  to  accept  it.  This 
is  all  very  strange,  and  would  seem  to  me  so  untena- 
ble as  not  lo  be  worthy  of  examination,  if  it  were 
not  urged  by  such  higti  autnority.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

Hie  honorable  senator  iroin  Maryland  has  entered 
more  fully  into  this  branch  of  Ihe  subject  than  any 
other  member  of  this  body,  and  1 shall  therefore  con- 
fine my  inquiries  lo  his  remarks. 

There  are  two  propositions  connected  wilh  this 
matter,  which  it  is  proper  to  consider  separately. — 
The  first  is  the  obligation  upon  the  president,  agree- 
ably to  his  own  views,  to  accept  this  rejected  offer, 
if  it  comes  back  lo  him;  and  the  other  is  the  obli- 
gation upon  the  country,  and  upon  this  body,  as  one 
of  its  depositories  of  the  treaty-making  power,  to 
confirm  the  act  of  the  president,  should  it  come  here 
for  confirmation.  What,  sir,  is  a compromise?  It  is 
an  other  made  by  one  party  to  the  other  to  take  less 
than  his  whole  claim,  with  a view  to  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  controversy,  whatever  this  may 
be.  The  doctrine  of  compromise  is  founded  upon 
universal  reason;  and  its  obligations,  1 believe,  are  ev- 
ery where  the  same,  whether  m the  codes  of  munici- 
pal or  general  law.  An  otter  made  in  this  spirit  ne- 
ver furnishes  the  slightest  presumption  against  the 
claim  of  the  party  making  it,  and  for  the  best  of  rea- 
sons, not  only  that  this  amicable  process  of  settle- 
ment may  be  encouraged  and  extended,  but  because 
it  will  olten  happen  that  both  individuals  and  nations 
may  be  willing  to  sacrifice  a portion  of  what  they 


consider  their  just  rights,  rather  than  encounter  Ihe  | 

of  litigation,  wlielhe  that  litigation  lie  in  a court  ol 
justice,  or  upon  a battle  field.  Such  is  the  general 
principle;  and  the  practical  operation  of  any  other 
would  hold  one  of  the  parties  forever  bound,  and 
leave  the  other  forever  free.  One  makes  the  offer 
and  must  adhere  to  it,  while  the  other  declines  it, 
or  refuses  it,  and  still  may  hold  on  to  it  indefinitely. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  pursue  this  illus- 
tration further.  Such  a construction  as  this,  which 
plays  fast  and  loose  at  the  same  time,  carries  with  it 
its  own  refutation,  however  respectable  the  authori- 
ty which  attempts  to  support  it.  But,  reverting  to 
the  obligation  of  the  president,  what  says  the  hon- 
orable senator  from  Maryland?  He  says  that  the 
president — not  James  K.  Polk,  but  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  nation — having  felt  an  implied  obligation 
to  renew  the  offer  of  49°,  is  now  bound  in  all  time  lo 
accept  it,  and,  I suppose,  patiently  to  wait  for  it  till 
the  demand  comes.  I must  say,  that,  in  this  brief 
abstract  of  the  president’s  views,  the  senator  has 
hardly  done  justice  to  him.  I do  not  stand  here  to 
say  what  the  president  will  do,  should  Great  Britain 
propose  to  accept  the  parallel  of  49Q  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would  be  to  argue  upon  a gratuitous  assumption.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  reason  lo  believe  that  the  Brit- 
ish government  have  given  any  intimation  that  it  will 
ever  come  back  to  that  line.  But,  in  the  second 
place,  if  it  should,  what  then?  The  incipient  step  is 
for  the  president  to  take,  and  I should  leave  the  mat- 
ter here,  without  remark,  had  not  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  and  the  senator  from  North  Carolina,  and 
other  senators,  labored  lo  impress  the  conviction  that 
the  president  ought,  and  must,  and  would  close  with 
the  British  proposition  to  accept  the  parallel  of  49°, 
should  it  be  made. 

1 shall  not  analyze  the  words  of  the  president’s 
message,  but  content  myself  with  a general  allusion 
to  it.  Truth  is  seldom  promoted  by  picking  out  par- 
ticular phrases  and  placing  them  in  juxtaposition. — 
The  president  says  (and  it  is  evident  the  whole  mes- 
sage was  carefully  prepared)  that  though  he  enter- 
tained the  settled  conviction  that  the  British  title  to 
any  portion  of  Oregon  could  not  be  maintained;  yet, 
in  deference  to  the  action  of  his  predecessors,  and  to 
what  had  been  done,  and  in  consideration  that  the 
pending  negotiation  had  been  commenced  on  the  ba- 
sts of  compromise,  he  determined  in  a spirit  of  com- 
promise to  offer  a part  of  what  had  been  offered  be 
fore — tiie  parallel  of  49°  without  the  navigation  of 
the  Columbia  river.  He  says  this  proposition  was 
rejected  in  what  terms  we  all  know,  and  that  he 
immediately  withdrew  it,  and  then  asserted  our 
claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon,  and  maintained  it  by 
irrefragable  arguments.  Now,  sir,  I am  not  going 
to  argue  with  any  man  who  seeks  to  deduce  from 
this  language  a conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  presi- 
dent that  he  censiders  himself  under  the  slightest  ob- 
ligation to  England  to  accept  the  parallel  of  49° 
should  she  desire  it  as  a boundary.  In  this  account 
of  his  proceedings,  he  is  explaining  to  his  country- 
men the  operations  of  his  own  mind  the  reasons 
which  induced  him  to  make  this  otter,  made,  as  he 
says,  “in  deference  alone  to  what  had  been  done  by 
my  predecessors,  and  the  implied  obligations  their 
acts  seemed  lo  impose.”  What  obligations?  None 
to  England,  for  none  had  been  created;  but  the  obli- 
gations imposed  upon  a prudent  statesman  lo  look  at 
the  actions  and  views  of  Ins  predecessors,  and  not  to 
depart  from  them  without  good  reasons.  The  obvi- 
ous meaning  is  this:  1 found  the  negotiations  pending; 
after  an  interval  of  almost  twenty  years  they  hau 
been  renewed;  they  began  on  the  basis  of  a compro- 
mise, and  though  three  tunes  a compromise  had  been 
offered  to  England  and  rejecleu,  and  though  .'he  had 
not  the  slightest  right  to  claim,  or  even  to  expect  it 
would  be  offered  to  tier  again,  and  though  1 deter- 
mined that  the  same  proposition  should  not  be  offer- 
ed lo  her,  still,  us  a proof  of  the  moderation  of  the 
United  Slates,  I deemed  it  expedient  to  make  her  an- 
other otter,  less  than  the  preceding  one  which  a 
quarter  of  a century  before  she  ti3d  rejected.  A cu- 
rious obligation  this,  if  it  has  lelerence  to  (lie  rights 
of  England,  and  a curious  mode  of  fulfilling  it!  II 
lie  (the  president)  were  under  any  obligation  lo  her. 
the  obligation  was  complete  lo  make  the  otter  as  it 
had  been  made  before.  And  she  has  the  same  right 
to  claim  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  that 
she  has  to  claim  the  parallel  of  49u  as  a boundary, 
and  Ihe  honorable  senator  from  Louisiana  has  placed 
the  matter  upon  this  very  ground. 

Assuming  that  the  obligation  referred  to  by  the 
president  was  an  obligation  to  England,  he  thinks  the 
president  failed  in  his  duty  in  not  carrying  out  his 
views  of  the  national  duties. 

Why,  sir,  if  offers  of  compromise  were  to  be  made 
till  doomsday,  the  rights  of  both  parties  would  re 
main  in  their  integrity.  And  what  effer  creates  this 


implied  obligation?  Sever..!  i (Tors  have  been  made 
by  our  government  to  that  of  England  for  the  ad- 
justment of  this  controversy.  Which  creates  this 
obligation,  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them?  But  it  is 
very  clear,  sir,  that  neither  of  them  creates  it.  The 
common-sense  view  of  this  subject  is  the  true  one  in 
this  case,  as  in  most  other  cases.  The  party  otter- 
ing says  to  its  adversary,  1 will  consent  to  that  line. 
If  you  consent  to  it,  our  controversy  will  be  amica- 
bly adjusted.  The  only  obligation  created  by  this 
act  is  to  allow  reasonable  time  to  the  other  paity  for 
decision,  and  then  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  terms, 
should  they  be  accepted.  If  unreasonably  delayed, 
still  more  if  rejected,  both  parties  are  thrown  back 
upon  their  original  position,  unembarrassed  by  his 
attempts  at  conciliation. 

But,  sir,  the  president  is  the  judge  of  his  own  du- 
ties. 1 am  not  afraid  to  leave  them  with  him — they 
are  in  safe  keeping.  Should  the  question  respecting 
this  parallel  ever  be  presented  to  him  for  decision,  I 
have  a perfect  conviction  that,  whether  he  decide  for 
or  against  it,  or  refer  it  to  the  consideration  of  the 
senate,  he  will  fulfil  his  responsible  duties  with  a 
conscientious  regard  to  the  high  obligations  he  is  un- 
der to  the  country  and  lo  the  constitution.  But  we, 
too,  have  duties,  and  among  these  may  be  Ihe  neces- 
sity of  deciding  for  ourselves  the  nature  and  extent 
of  this  obligation  upon  the  nation. 

I do  not  speak  now  of  any  consideration  of  expe- 
diency, which  may  operate  upon  the  decision  of  this 
matter.  There  are  none  which  will  operate  upon 
me. 

But  I assume  to  myself  no  right  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  others,  whether  of  the  president  or  of  the 
senate,  or  to  judge  it  when  taken.  But  I reject  this 
doctrine  of  a national  obligation  lo  England.  I deny 
the  right  of  any  one  lo  commit  the  faith  of  this  coun- 
try to  a rejected  line— to  bind  us,  leaving  our  oppo- 
nent unbound — to  convert  a mere  otter  to  compromise 
into  the  surrender  of  a claim;  to  change  the  estab- 
lished opinions  and  usages  of  the  world  upon  this 
subject.  It  seems  to  me  that  a cause  cannot  be 
strong  which  needs  such  auxiliaries  for  its  support. 

But,  sir,  this  doctrine,  as  1 before  observed,  and 
the  course  of  the  remarks  by  which  it  is  endeavored 
lo  maintain  it,  furnish  to  me  conclusive  arguments 
against  the  reference  of  this  controversy  to  arbitra- 
tion. Here,  at  home,  in  this  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  national  legislature,  we  are  told,  and  almost  ex  ca- 
thedra too,  that  we  have  concluded  ourselves  by  this 
offer  of  49Q,  ami  that  upon  that  parallel  must  be  our 
boundary,  when  England  makes  up  her  mind  to  come 
to  it.  Now,  in  this  state  of  the  matter,  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  an  arbitration?  The  secretary  of 
state,  in  his  answer  to  the  British  minister,  has  ably 
and  truly  exposed  the  tendency  of  this  process  of  ad- 
justment, whether  public  or  private.  Its  tendency 
is  not  to  settle  the  actual  rights  of  the  parties,  but  to 
compromise  them.  To  divide,  and  not  to  decide. — 
We  all  know  this,  and  he  who  runs  may  read  it  in 
the  history  of  almost  every  arbitration  within  the 
circle  of  his  observation.  Though  as  I have  already 
said,  the  offers  of  compromise  we  have  made  to  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  furnish  the  slightest  presumption 
against  the  validity  of  our  whole  claim,  and  would 
not  before  any  w eil-regulated  judicial  tribunal  in 
Christendom,  yet  commit  our  cause  lo  arbitration, 
and  where  are  we?  We  might  as  well  throw  to  the 
winds  all  the  facts,  and  arguments,  and  illustrations 
upon  which  we  build  our  claim,  and  say  to  the  arbi- 
trators, do  as  you  please,  we  are  at  your  mercy;  for 
this  they  would  do  at  any  rate.  They  would  not 
heed  your  views;  but  they  would  turn  to  the  history 
of  the  controversy  and  to  the  course  of  the  parties. 
They  would  measure  what  each  had  ottered,  and 
would  split  the  difference  to  the  ninth  pari  of  a hair. 
They  would  assume  that  the  American  claim  goes  to 
the  49th  parallel,  and  the  British  claim  to  the  Co- 
lumbia river;  and  they  would  add,  and  subliact,  and 
multiply,  and  divide,  till  all  tins  process  would  end 
in  a tolerably  equal  partition  of  what  no  one  upon 
this  floor  denies,  and  what  every  American,  or  al- 
most every  Amerii  an,  as  firmly  believes  makes  part 
of  his  country,  as  does  the  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon, 
or  the  grave  at  the  Hermitage,  where  countless  gen- 
erations of  men  will  come  as  to  places  of  pilgrimage 
— not  indeed  to  worship,  but  to  think  upon  the  days 
and  deeds  of  the  patriots  arid  wanders  who  sleep  be- 
low. You  could  not  find  a sovereign  nor  a subject, 
a stale  riur  a citizen  in  Cluistendom,  who,  In  such  a 
controversy  between  two  great  nation.0,  would  not 
tatber  decide  with  the  dividers  than  with  the  titles. 
Well,  sir,  1 agree  fully  that,  if  we  wish  to  get  rid  of 
all  this  matter  without  regard  to  the  why  or  the  how, 
we  may  safely  commit  it  to  the  custody  of  arbitra- 
tors. Their  decision,  though  we  should  know  it,  be- 
forehand, might  be  considered  a plaster  for  our 
wounded  honor.  A poor  one,  indeed,  which  would 
leave  a most  unsightly  scar.  But,  in  reality,  sir,  this 
course  of  action  would  be  open  and  obvious  tu  our- 
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selves  and  to  the  world.  Its  motives  and  its  results 
woulS  be  equally  palpable.  We  should  lose  much 
in  interest,  and  much  mere  in  character.  For  my- 
self, I would  far  rather  divide  with  England  this  por 
tion  of  the  territory  than  commit  our  rights  to  arbi- 
tration. There  would  be  some  magnanimity  it  such 
a procedure.  But,  to  take  shelter  behind  this  form 
of  trial  is  to  resort  to  a miserable  subterfuge, 
which,  under  the  pretext  of  an  equal  adjustment, 
would  be  but  a surrender.  If,  then,  we  seriously  be- 
lieve in  our  own  claims  even  to  49°,  and  sincerely 
desire  to  maintain  them,  we  must  unite  in  approving 
the  rejection  by  the  president  of  this  pacific  means 
of  tiansferring  to  England  a valuable  part  of  our 
common  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  not  now  in  his  seat,  called  those  who  be- 
lieve our  title  to  54°  40'  to  be  clear,  the  ultra  friends 
of  the  president;  and,  as  I understood  him,  he  claim- 
ed to  be  his  true  friend,  saving  him  trom  those  im- 
prudent  ones.  ' As  I find  myself  in  a category,  I am 
obnoxious  to  the  charge,  and  with  a natural  instinct 
of  self-defence,  I desire  to  repel  it.  We  are  ultra 
friends,  because  we  do  not  stop  at  49°.  I have  al- 
ready shown  that  there  is  no  stopping  place  on  that 
parallel;  no  true  rest  for  an  American  foot.  The 
senator  himself  considers  our  title  to  that  line  clear 
and  indisputable,  and  I understood  him  that  he  would 
maintain  it,  come  what  might.  Well,  if  it  is  found 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  no  more  extended  to  Ore- 
gon than  to  the  moon,  whatever  other  boundary  may 
be  sought  or  found,  it  cannot  be  that  purely  gratui- 
tous boundary  the  parallel  of  49°.  And,  as  the  sen- 
ator from  Noi  th  Carolina  must  leave  it,  where  will 
he  find  a better  barrier  than  the  Russian  possessions? 
But  he  says,  also,  that,  though  our  title  to  the  coun- 
try north  of  49a  is  not  indisputable,  still  it  is  better 
than  any  other  title.  Now  1 will  appeal  to  the  sena- 
tor’s charity — no,  not  to  his  charity,  that  is  not  ne- 
cessary— but  1 will  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice,  to 
say  whether  such  a difference  of  opinion  as  exists 
between  himself  and  me  on  this  subject  can  justly  be 
characterized  as  m Itraism  on  my  part.  Our  title,  he 
says,  is  the  best — not  indisputable,  but  still  the  best. 
Tne  same  evidence  which  produced  this  conviction 
in  his  mind,  produces  a stronger  one  in  mine,  and 
this  is  the  tribute  which  every  day’s  experience  pays 
to  human  fallibility.  We  are  differently  constituted, 
and  differently  affected  by  the  same  facts  and  argu- 
ments. While  the  honorable  senator  stands  upon 
the  parallel  of  49°,  as  the  precise  line  where  our 
questionable  and  unquestionable  titles  meet,  there 
are  many,  and  I am  among  the  number,  who  carry 
our  unquestionable  title  to  the  Russian  boundary  in 
one  direction,  and  some,  perhaps,  though  I have  not 
found  one,  who  carry  it  in  another  direction  to  the 
Columbia  river.  It  seems  to  me  in  bad  taste,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  for  any  member  to  assume  his  own 
views  as  in  fallible,  and  to  say  to  all  the  world  who 
differ  with  him,  whether  on  the  right  hand  or  on  the 
left,  my  opinion  is  the  true  standard  of  orthodoxy, 
and  every  one  who  departs  from  it  is  a heretic  and 
an  ultra.  Thus  to  stigmatize  a large  portion  of  the 
senate,  is  not,  I am  sure,  the  intention  of  the  sena 
tor,  but  such  is  in  fact  and  effect  the  direct  tendency 
of  his  remarks.  We  are  ultra,  because,  to  use  a 
somewhat  quaint  but  a forcible  apothegm,  we  will 
not  measure  our  corn  by  his  bushel.  Why,  sir,  we 
have  each  a bushel  of  our  own,  given  us  by  the  Cre- 
ator, and  till  the  senator’s  is  sealed  and  certified  by  a 
higher  authority,  we  beg  leave  to  keep  our  own,  and 
to  measure  our  duties  by  it. 

1 did  not  understand  the  precise  object  of  some  of 
the  remarks  of  the  senator  from  North  Carolina, 
though  I had  less  difficulty  respecting  the  remarks 
themselves.  He  told  us  the  president  nowhere  claim- 
ed to  54°  40';  and  I presume  he  thus  contended  in 
order  to  show  that  the  president  might  consistently 
accept  any  boundary  south  of  that  parallel.  1 again 
disclaim  all  interference  with  the  president  in  the 
execution  of  his  duties.  I do  not  think  that  what  he 
will  do  in  a gratuitous  case  should  furnish  the  subject 
of  speculation  upon  this  floor.  1 know  what  1 will 
do,  and  that  is  enough  for  me;  and  as  I look  the  op- 
portunity, three  years  ago,  in  a public  and  printed 
address,  at  Fort  Way  ne,  to  define  my  position  in  this 
matter  before  l became  a member  of  this  body,  my 
allusion  to  it  here  cannot  be  deemed  the  premature 
expression  of  my  opinion.  I then  said: 

“Our  claim  to  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  is  as  undeniable  as  our  right  to  Bunker’s 
Hill  and  New  Orleans;  and  who  will  call  in  question 
our  title  to  these  blood-stained  fields?  And  1 irust  it 
will  be  maintained  with  a vigor  and  promptitude 
equal  to  its  justice.  War  is  a great  evil,  but  not  so 
great  as  national  dishonor.  Little  is  gamed  by  yield- 
ing to  insolent  and  unjust  pretensions.  It  it  better  to 
delend  the  first  inch  of  territory  than  the  last.  Far 
better,  in  dealing  with  England,  to  resist  aggression, 
whether  of  impressment*  of  search,  or  of  territory, 


when  first  attempted,  than  to  yield  in  the  hope  that 
forbearance  will  be  met  in  a just  spirit,  and  will 
lead  to  an  amicable  compromise.  Let  us  have  no 
red  lines  upon  the  map  of  Oregon.  Let  us  hold  on 
to  the  integrity  of  our  just  claim.  And  if  war  come, 
be  it  so;  Ido  not  believe  it  will  be  long  avoided;  un- 
less prevented  by  intestine  difficulties  in  the  British 
empire.  And  wo  be  to  us  if  we  flatter  ourselves  it 
can  be  arrested  by  any  system  of  concession.  Of 
all  delusions  this  would  be  the  most  fatal,  and  we 
should  awake  from  it  a dishonored  if  not  a ruined 
people.” 

Now  the  Oregon  I claim  is  all  Oregon,  and  no  vote 
of  mine  in  this  senate  will  surrender  one  inch  of  it 
to  England.  But  the  senator  from  North  Carolina 
says  that  the  Oregon  the  president  claims  is  an  Ore- 
gon of  his  own,  and  not  the  country  which  now  ex- 
cites the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  American  people. 
And  if  it  were  so,  is  it  the  duty  of  a friend,  I may 
almost  say  claiming  to  be  an  exclusive  one,  to  hold 
up  to  his  countrymen  the  word  of  promise  of  their 
chief  magistrate,  thus  kept  to  the  ear  but  not  to  the 
hope?  But  it  is  not  so.  The  honorable  senator  has 
been  led  into  an  error — a palpable  error.  The  presi- 
dent says  the  British  pretensions  could  not  be  main 
tained  to  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory.  He  says, 
also,  that  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  territory  is 
maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  arguments.  He 
says  British  laws  have  been  extended  throughout  the 
lohole  of  Oregon  Now,  sir,  has  any  man  a right  to 
say  that  the  president  falters  in  his  purpose,  by  talk- 
ing of  the  whole  of  a country  when  he  does  not  mean 
the  whole  of  it?  No,  sir,  the  idea  never  occurred  to 
him — never  crossed  his  mind.  When  he  said  Oregon 
he  meant  so;  and  I have  no  more  doubt  than  1 have 
of  my  existence  that  he  believes  as  firmly  in  the 
American  title  to  it  as  he  believes  he  is  now  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

If  it  were  possible  that  this  proposition  needed 
support,  it  would  be  easily  found.  The  communica- 
tions of  the  secretary  of  state  are  the  communica- 
tions of  the  president,  written  by  hia  direction  and 
submitted  for  his  approbation,  and  never  sent  with 
out  his  supervision,  and  very  seldom,  I imagine, 
without  emendations  by  him.  The  correspondence 
with  the  British  minister,  laid  before  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session,  was  doubly  his.  His  be- 
cause carried  on  by  his  secretary  of  state  with  a fo- 
reign government,  and  his  because  communicated  to 
congress  and  his  country  as  the  depository  of  his 
views  and  measures.  Well,  sir,  in  the  letter  of  the 
secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  dated  July  12, 
1845,  Mr.  Buchanan  says: 

“Upon  the  whole,  from  the  most  careful  and  ample 
examination  which  the  undersigned  has  been  able  to 
bestow  upon  the  subject,  he  is  satisfied  that  the  Span- 
ish American  title  now  held  by  the  United  States, 
embracing  the  whole  territory  between  the  parallels 
of  42°  and  54°  40'  is  the  best  title  in  existence  to 
this  entire  region,”  &c. 

And,  he  adds — 

“Notwithstanding  such  was  and  still  is  the  opinion 
of  the  president,”  &c. 

Human  words  and  human  deeds  are  worthless  to 
disclose  human  opinions,  if  the  Oregon  of  the  presi- 
dent is  not  the  Oregon  we  claim  and  hope  to  secure. 

The  senator  from  North  Carolina  has  presented  to 
us  some  peculiar  views  of  the  president’s  position 
and  duties,  and  has  deduced  his  future  course,  not 
from  his  message,  but  from  extrinsic  circumstances 
— acts  of  omission  and  of  commission,  as  he  calls 
them — by  which  the  language  of  the  president  is  to 
be  controlled  and  his  further  course  in  this  contro- 
versy regulated.  I doubt  the  propriety  as  well  as 
the  wisdom  of  all  this,  either  as  regards  the  presi- 
dent, the  senate,  or  the  country,  if  successful  in 
his  declarations  or  expositions,  which  ever  they  may 
be,  1 do  not  see  what  practical  advantage  the  senator 
expected  to  gain.  The  president  would  still  have  to 
perform  his  own  duties  and  we  to  perform  ours, 
without  reference  to  the  embarrassments  created  by 
this  novel  mode  of  reading  the  past  views  and  the 
future  course  of  the  chief  magistrate.  In  the  mean 
lime  what  better  plan  could  be  devised  to  excite  the 
public  mind,  and  to  rouse  suspicions,  which  would 
fly  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind  to  the  farthest  verge 
of  the  country?  No  such  intention  ever  entered  the 
mind  of  the  honorable  senator;  but  I submit  to  him 
if,  in  its  very  nature,  this  process  is  not  calculated  to 
produce  such  a result,  and  whether,  in  fact,  it  has 
not  produced  it.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
reasons  in  support  of  it  are  utterly  insufficient  to 
justify  the  conclusions. 

What  are  these  reasons?  I will  just  touch  some 
of  them;  having  no  time  to  pursue  the  subject. 

There  were  two  acts  of  commission:  one  was  the 
offer  before  made  of  the  parallel  of  49°  as  a com- 
promise, arid  the  other  was  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  British  minister, 
dated  August  30th,  1845,  that  the  president  hoped 


the  controversy  would  be  terminated  without  a col- 
lision. 

Now,  sir,  as  to  the  first,  I trust  1 have  shown  that 
whatever  course  the  president  may  pursue  respecting 
the  parallel  of  49°  as  a boundary  hereafter,  his  duty 
will  be  before  him,  unembarrassed  by  the  offer  here- 
tofore made,  and  that,  consequently,  that  circum- 
stance is  no  key  to  unlock  the  hidden  future. 

And,  as  to  the  second,  I will  ask  the  honorable 
senator  if,  upon  reflection,  he  thinks  the  expression  of 
the  president’s  hope  is  really  entitled  to  this  grave 
consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  partly  a polite  and  courteous  phrase, 
and  partly  the  sincere  declaration  of  a wish  that 
some  mode  might  be  devised  for  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter.  Let  us  not  deprive  diplomatists 
of  that  hope,  which  carries  us  all  forward  to  the 
bright  recompense  of  the  future.  But  let  ns  not  con- 
vert the  expression  of  it  into  solid  promises  nor  set- 
tled convictions. 

And  what  are  the  acts  of  omission?  One  is  the  ne- 
glect to  recommend  defensive  measures,  and  the 
other  is  a want  of  confidence  in  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

And  now  for  the  first.  1 presume  ere  this  the  ho- 
norable senator  is  aware  that  he  has  entirely  misun- 
derstood the  views  of  the  president  upon  this  subject. 
In  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  session 
the  president  recommended  that  a force  of  mounted 
riflemen  should  be  raised,  and  also  an  augmentation 
of  the  naval  means  of  the  country.  But,  later  in 
the  session,  in  conformity  with  resolutions  which  ori- 
ginated here,  recommendations  and  estimates  seen 
and  approved  by  the  president,  and  his  in  fact,  agree- 
ably to  the  constitution  of  our  executive  depart- 
ment, were  sent  by  the  secretaries  of  war  and  of  the 
navy  to  the  proper  committees  of  the  senate.  A bill 
was  was  reported  by  the  naval  committee  for  an  ad- 
ditional steam  force,  and  was  ably  and  vigorously 
advocated  by  the  honorable  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. But  it  was  put  to  sleep  partly,  if  not  prin- 
cipally, I believe,  upon  the  ground  that  if  you  cannot 
immediately  equip  a navy,  therefore  you  must  not 
build  a ship;  and  if  you  do  not  require  an  army, 
therefore  you  must  not  raise  a regiment.  And  the 
result  may  well  have  been  taken  as  an  indication, 
both  by  the  naval  and  military  committees,  that  the 
senate  did  not  deem  an  augmentation  of  the  defen- 
sive means  of  the  country  necessary  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  therefore  prevented  all  further  ac- 
tion on  their  part  as  useless:  for  I consider  the  pro- 
position of  the  naval  committee  thus  put  to  sleep 
one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  measures 
submitted  to  us  under  the  sanction  of  the  president. 
1 have  looked  over  these  estimates,  sir,  both  from 
the  war  and  navy  departments,  and  I consider  them 
proper  and  judicious  in  the  existing  slate  of  our  re- 
lations with  England;  and,  I will  add,  the  heads  of 
both  of  those  departments  discharged  their  responsi- 
ble duties — for  their  duties  were  responsible — in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

A brief  recapitulation  may  not  be  unaccptable,  nor 
unprofitable. 

The  secretary  of  war  recommended  an  immediate 
passage  of  a bill  for  the  new  works. 

An  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  fortification 
and  obstruction  of  channels;  and  also  for  field  works. 

An  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  general  contin- 
gencies in  the  field,  including  the  preparation  of  a 
pontoon  equipage. 

An  estimate  of  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  as  necessa- 
ry for  fortifications  and  obstructions,  to  be  appropri- 
ated when  congress  might  think  the  aspect  of  affairs 
threatened  hostilities,  and  then  to  be  placed  at  the 
disposition  of  the  president. 

The  estimate  for  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores, 
amounted  to  $4, 279, 680— of  course  to  be  appropriated 
as  congress  might  deem  proper. 

An  addition  to  the  army  of  so  many  privates  as 
would  raise  each  company  to  100  men,  thus  adding 
7,960  men  to  the  army. 

Authority  to  the  president  to  raise  50,000  volun- 
teers, to  be  called  into  the  public  service  for  one 
year,  whenever  required. 

The  propositions  respecting  fortifications  and  ord- 
nance came  from  the  proper  bureaus,  and  the  propo- 
sition for  an  augmentation  of  the  army  and  a volun- 
teer force,  cam,e  from  the  commanding  general 
whose  high  character  and  gallant  services  in  the  field 
justly  give  great  weight  to  his  opinions;  and  those 
propositions  were  assumed  by  the  secretary,  and  he 
became  responsible  for  them. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  recommended  an  accu- 
mulation of  naval  materials  and  stores  to  the  amount 
of  $1,060,000. 

For  the  repair  and  equipment  of  all  the  vessels  in 
ordinary,  and  of  the  irigales  of  the  United  States, 
$2,145,000. 

For  three  steam  frigates,  five  steam  sloops,  and 
two  steamers  of  a smaller  class,  $3,310,000. 
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Nsival  ordnance  and  stores,  $360,000. 

How  these  estimates  were  prepared  in  the  navy 
department,  the  document  in  my  possession  does  not 
show.  I presume  they  went  through  the  proper  bu- 
reaus. They  came  to  the  senate,  however,  as  the 
act  of  the  secretary. 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these  appropriations,  in  any 
contingency,  would  not  be  wanted  for  some  time; 
and,  indeed,  that  the  full  legislative  action  upon  the 
subject  would  await  the  developments  growing  out 
of  our  foreign  relations.  Ordinary  prudence  re- 
quires that  a commencement  should  be  immediately 
made;  to  what  extent  congress  must  judge.  But  it 
will  be  remarked,  that  much  the  larger  portion  of 
these  estimates  is  for  materials  and  supplies,  which 
we  must  have,  some  time  or  other,  and  ought  to  have 
ere  long,  let  the  aspect  of  our  foreign  affairs  be  as  it 
may. 

In  making  this  provision,  we  but  anticipate  our 
necessities,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen  will  be 
that  we  shall  be  sooner  prepared  for  a state  of  things 
for  which  we  ought  to  be  always  prepared. 

As  to  the  mode  of  receiving  this  information,  it 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment for  years.  Congress  and  its  committees  have 
been  in  the  daily  habit  of  calling  upon  the  heads  of 
the  departments  for  the  necessary  facts  and  views  in 
the  discharge  of  their  legislative  duties.  And,  in  all 
cases  like  the  present,  the  reports  are  submitted  to 
the  president  before  being  sent  here,  and  thus  receive 
his  sanction,  and  they  are  often  changed  by  his  di- 
rections. This  is  well  -known  to  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  routine  of  our  executive  depart- 
ment. 

To  return  now,  sir,  to  this  act  of  omission,  this  ne- 
glect to  recommend  proper  measures  of  defence,  by 
which  ihe  president’s  views  are  to  be  interpreted,  in 
this  manner.  The  president  recommends  no  measures 
of  defence;  therefore,  he  considers  the  country  in  no 
danger;  therefore,  he  intends  to  yieid  to  the  parallel 
of  49°,  which  the  British  government  intends  to  de- 
mand, and  thus  there  will  be  no  war.  Now,  sir, 
more  than  two  months  before  this  position  was  taken 
by  the  honorable  senator,  the  president  had  recom- 
mended, by.his  secretaries,  an  addition  to  the  army 
of  almost  8,000  men,  the  organization  of  50,000  vo- 
lunteers, the  removal  of  the  limitations  respecting 
naval  establishment,  that  he  might  be  able  to  direct 
such  an  augmentation  of  the  seamen  of  the  navy  as 
circumstances  might  require,  and  appropriations  for 
military  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $9,679,680;  and 
for  naval  purposes  to  the  amount  of  $6,515,000 — 
making  in  the  whole  $16,195,680,  in  addition  to  the 
recommendations  in  his  message  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  and  to  the  ordinary  estimates  of 
the  department. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  topic.  Whatever 
may  be  the  just  construction  of  the  president’s  mean- 
ing, which  to  me  is  exceedingly  clear,  it  is  now  ob 
vious  that  this  act  of  omission  becomes  an  act  of 
commission,  and  proves  that  the  president  is  by  no 
means  tranquil  respecting  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  to  the  alleged  want  of  executive  confidence  in 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
I hardly  know  how  to  speak  of  it  becomingly,  when 
urged  in  this  connexion.  Were  the  fact  so,  it  would 
seem  very  strange  to  me,  and  I should  think  the 
president  very  badly  advised  lo  withhold  a proper 
confidence  from  one  of  his  truest  and  most  efficient 
friends  upon  this  floor,  and  one,  too,  who,  from  his 
position  at  the  head  of  a most  important  committee, 
was  officially  entitled  to  it. 

No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  energy,  the  talent, 
and  the  promptitude  of  the  honorable  chairman,  can 
doubt  the  service  he  has  rendered  this  administra- 
tion, nor  the  confidence  he  deserves — a confidence, 
indeed,  demanded  more  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
interest  than  for  his  own  sake. 

But,  sir,  I have  reason  to  know  that  the  senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  in  error  in  all  this;  that  this 
deduction  from  extrinsic  circumstances  is  but  anoth- 
er proof  ihat  truth  is  not  always  attained  when 
sought  by  indirect  and  remote  facts.  1 have  reason 
to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations  communicates  freely  with  the  presi- 
dent, and  enjoys  his  confidence. 

And  whai  proof  of  estrangement  between  these 
high  functionaries  is  furnished  by  the  honorable 
senator  from  North  Carolina?  Why,  thus  stands  the 
case:  The  honorable  chairman  stated  that  the  opi- 
nions of  the  president  had  undergone  no  change;  but, 
being  interrogated  upon  the  subject,  he  answered  that 
the  records,  and  the  records  alone,  were  the  sources 
of  his  information. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  better  become  our  position 
if  we  all  sought  the  views  of  the  president,  so  far  as 
we  ought  to  seek  them,  in  the  same  authentic  docu- 
ments. It  would  save  a world  of  unprofitable  con- 
jecture. Now,  sir,  what  does  all  this  amount  to? — 


Why,  to  this:  The  president  told  the  senator  from 
Ohio  no  more  as  to  his  future  course  than  he  told 
the  country  and  congress  in  his  message.  It  would 
be  strange  if  he  had.  The  avowal  of  a line  of  policy 
when  the  proper  circumstances  are  before  him  is  the 
duty  of  a sound  and  practical  statesman.  But  1 
should  much  doubt  (he  wisdom  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  a great  country  who  should  sit  down  to  spe- 
culate upon  future  and  remote  contingencies  affecting 
the  public  welfare,  with  a view  even  to  the  decision 
upon  his  own  course,  and  still  less  with  a view  to  ils 
annunciation  to  the  world. 

Let  me,  then,  ask  the  senator,  if  lie  thinks  it  is  the 
duty  of  tile  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  to  put  gratuitous  questions  to  the  president, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  come  here  and  de- 
clare what  the  executive  will  do  in  such  and  such  a 
contingency,  which  may  never  happen;  or  which,  if 
it  do  happen,  may  bring  with  it  circumstances  that 
may  change  the  whole  aspect  of  the  question?  But 
I forbear,  sir.  I consider  it  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  question  further. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  argument  of  the  sen- 
ator from  North  Caralina  was  devoted  to  prove  that 
the  message  of  the  president  did  not  justify  these  an- 
ticipations of  vvar,  which  it  appears  to  myself  and  to 
other  senators  to  do.  Not  that  he  called  in  question 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  the  president,  nor  the  fair  construction  of  his  lan- 
guage, but  he  controlled  these  by  the  extrinsic  facts 
to  which  I have  adverted.  I shall  say  nothing  more 
upon  this  subject,  but  I shall  fortify  my  own  opinion 
by  the  views  of  other  members  of  this  body,  who 
are  entitled  to  more  weight  than  I am. 

The  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  said 
“that  the  recommendation  in  the  message  is  founded 
upon  the  conviction  that  there  is  no  hope  of  compro- 
mise of  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  president’s 
message  is  too  clear  to  admit  of  any  doubt.” 

After  some  further  remarks,  showing  the  opinions 
entertained  of  the  dangers  of  war,  he  adds:  “Enter- 
taining these  opinions,  we  were  compelled  to  oppose 
notice,  because  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  appeal 
to  arms,  and  ensure  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
question.” 

And  the  senator  from  Maryland  said:  “We  have 
all  felt,  Mr.  President,  that  at  one  time  at  least — 1 
trust  that  time  is  past — the  nation  was  in  imminent 
danger.  From  the  moment  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States  deemed  it  right  and  becoming,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  official  career,  to  announce  to  the 
world  that  the  title  to  the  northwest  territory  was 
clear  and  indisputable,  down  to  his  message  in  De- 
cember last,  I could  not  see  how  war  was  to  be 
averted.” 

And  the  honorable  senator  from  Louisiana,  in  his 
speech  yesterday,  advanced  the  same  opinion  upon 
this  subject. 

And  the  senator  from  Georgia  also  expressed  the 
conviction  that  “this  resolution,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
president’s  message,  is  a distinct  intimation  to  Great 
Britain  that  this  matter  must  be  settled,  and  in  a 
manner  acceptable  to  us,  or  that  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  we  will  take  forcible  possession  of  the 
whole  country,”  which  of  course  means  war.  And 
he  adds  that  “the  senator  from  North  Carolina  tells 
us  that  the  president  is  waiting  at  the  open  door  of 
his  cabinet,  ready  to  adjust  this  controversy,  and  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  Sir,  (he  adds,; 
even  with  the  aid  of  the  senator’s  optics,  I cannot 
see  him  there.”  And  he  adds  also,  if  these  things 
were  so,  referring  to  the  views  of  the  senator  from 
N.  Carolina  respecting  the  president’s  message,  “1 
should  be  sorry  to  do  so.”  And  I fully  concur  with 
him  in  the  sentiment. 

Now,  sir,  I shall  not  thrust  myself  into  this  dis- 
pute— 

“Non  nostrum  inter  vos  tanias  componere  lites.’’ 

During  the  progress  of  this  discussion  the  blessing 
of  peace  and  the  horrors  of  war  have  been  frequent- 
ly presented  to  us  with  the  force  of  truth,  and  some- 
times with  the  fervency  of  an  excited  imagination. — 
I have  listened  attentively  to  all  this,  though  much 
of  it  1 remember  to  have  heard  thirty  five  years  ago. 
But  1 beg  honorable  senators  to  recollect  that,  upon 
this  side  of  the  chamber,  we  have  interests,  and  fa- 
milies, and  homes,  and  a country,  as  well  as  they 
have,  and  that  we  are  as  little  disposed  lo  bring  war 
upon  our  native  land  unnecessarily  as  they  can  he; 
that  some  of  us  know  by  experience,  all  of  us  by 
reading  and  reflection,  the  calamities,  moral  and 
physical,  that  war  brings  in  its  train;  and  we  appre- 
ciate the  blessings  of  peace  with  a conviction  as 
deep  and  as  steadfast,  and  no  one  desires  its  continu- 
ance more  earnestly  than  1 do.  But  all  this  leaves 
untouched  the  only  real  subject  of  inquiry.  That  is, 
not  whether  peace  is  a blessing  and  war  a curse,  but 
whether  peace  can  be  preserved  and  war  avoided 
consistently  with  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  coun- 
try. That  question  may  come  up  for  solution;  and, 


if  it  does,  it  must  be  met  by  each  one  of  us  with  a 
full  sense  of  its  abiding  importance  and  of  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. I suppose  there  is  not  a gentleman  in 
this  body  who  will  not  say  that  cases  may  occur, 
even  in  this  stage  of  the  world,  which  may  drive 
this  country  to  the  extreme  remedy  of  war,  rather 
than  she  should  sub  nit  to  arrogant  and  unreasonable 
demands,  or  to  direct  attacks  upon  our  rights  and  in- 
dependence— like  impressment,  or  the  search  of  our 
ships,  or  various  other  acts  by  which  power  is  pro- 
cured and  maintained  over  the  timid  and  the  weak. 
The  true  practical  question  for  a nation  is  not  the 
cost  of  war,  whether  measured  by  dollars,  or  by  dan- 
gers, or  by  disasters,  but  whether  war  can  be  honor- 
ably avoided;  and  that  question  each  person  having 
the  power  of  determination  must  determine  for  him- 
self when  the  case  is  presented.  Good  men,  sir, 
may  indulge  in  day-dreams  upon  this  subject,  but  he 
who  looks  upon  the  world  as  it  has  been,  as  it  is,  and 
as  it  is  likely  to  be,  must  see  that  Ihe  moral  consti- 
tution of  man  lias  undergone  little  change:  and  that 
interests  and  passions  operate  not  less  upon  commu- 
nities than  they  did  when  the  law  of  public  might 
was  the  law  of  public  right  more  openly  avowed 
than  now.  Certainly  a healthful  public  opinion  ex- 
erts a stronger  influence  over  the  world  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history.  Governments  are  more 
or  less  restrained  by  it,  and  all  feel  the  effects  of  it. 
Mistresses  and  favorites  and  minions  no  longer  drive 
nations  lo  war,  nor  are  mere  questions  of  etiquette 
among  the  avowed  causes  of  hostilities.  It  is  not 
probable  that,  a people  will  ever  be  again  overcome, 
because  a statesman  may  consult  his  vanity  rather 
than  his  taste  in  the  choice  of  his  pictures,  nor  that 
that  the  state  of  Europe  will  be  changed  because  a 
lady’s  silk  gown  may  be  spoiled  by  a cup  of  tea. — 
Humanity  has  gained  something;  let  us  hope  it  will 
gain  more.  Questions  of  war  are  passing  from  cabi- 
nets to  the  people.  If  they  are  discussed  in  secret, 
they  are  also  discussed  before  the  world,  for  there  is 
not  a government  in  Christendom  which  would  dare 
to  rush  into  war,  unless  that  measure  were  sanction- 
ed by  the  state  of  public  feeling.  Still,  let  us  not  de- 
ceive ourselves.  Let  us  not  yet  convert  our  swords 
into  ploughshares,  nor  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks, 
nor  neglect  the  maritime  and  military  defences  of  the 
country,  lulled  by  the  siren  song  of  peace,  peace, 
when  there  may  be  no  peace.  I am  afraid  we  have 
not  grown  so  much  wiser  and  better  than  our  fathers, 
as  many  good  people  suppose.  1 do  not  discern  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  future  the  first  dawn  of  the  mil- 
lennium. The  eagle  and  the  lion  will  not  always  lie 
down  in  peace  together.  Nations  are  yet  subject  to 
human  passions,  and  are  too  often  their  victims. — 
The  government  which  should  say,  I will  not  defend 
myself  by  force,  would  soon  have  nothing  to  defend. 
An  honorable  senator  quoted  a remark  I made  some 
time  since — I will  not  say  with  a sneer,  but  with  an 
appearance  of  disapprobation — that  it  was  better  to 
defend  the  first  inch  of  national  territory  than  the 
last.  Does  the  honorable  senator  believe  in  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition — that  it  is  better  to  defend 
the  last  inch  ot  territory  than  the  first?  If  he  does, 
I sincerely  trust,  as  well  for  his  own  sake  as  for  the 
sake  of  his  country,  that  he  may  never  be  driven  to 
correct  his  error  in  the  school  of  experience.  What 
however,  the  senator  from  New  Jersey  did  not  do, 
the  senator  from  North  Carolina  has  done.  He  sneers 
at  territorial  as  well  as  patriotic  inches:  he  means  a 
“line  in  substance,  not  every  inch.”  “I  do  not  mea- 
sure my  own  or  Other  people’s  patriotism  by  the 
inch.”  “How  one’s  American  blood  boils  at  the 
thought  of  ceding  inches.”  He  does  not  tell  us  by 
what  standard  he  would  measure  the  soil  of  the  re- 
public or  the  patriotism  of  her  people.  It  is  evident 
he  does  not  believe  that  wise  old  saying,  “Give  a 
man  an  inch  and  he  will  take  an  ell.”  Give  a nation 
a small  strip  and  it  will  demand  a larger  one.  To 
attempt  to  purchase  safety  by  concession  is  to  build 
a bridge  of  gold,  not  for  a retreating,  but  for  an  ad- 
vancing enemy . Nations  are  like  the  daughters  of 
the  horse-leech;  they  cry,  “give,  give.”  It  is  idle, 
sir,  lo  array  ourselves  against  the  powerful  instincts 
of  human  nature;  and  he  who  is  dead  to  their  influ- 
ence will  find  as  little  sympathy  in  this  age  of  the 
world  as  he  would  have  done  had  he  lived  in  the  ages 
that  are  passed.  If  we  suffer  ourselves  to  be  trodden 
upon,  to  be  degraded,  lo  be  despoiled  of  our  good 
name  and  our  rights,  under  the  pretext  that  war  is 
unworthy  of  us  or  our  time,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  decrepitude  of  age  before  we  have  passed  the 
period  of  manhood. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  in  England,  and  not  a 
little  in  the  United  finales,  respecting  our  grasping 
propensity  in  demanding  the  whole  of  Oregon;  and 
we  have  been  solemnly  admonished  of  the  awful  re- 
sponsibility of  involving  two  great  nations  in  war. — 
The  subject  in  dispute  is  said  not  to  be  worth  the 
perils  a conflict  would  bring  with  it;  and  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Maine  has  exhibited  to  ns,  as  in  a 
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balance,  the  disasters  cf  war.  and  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  controversy,  and  has  made  our  territorial 
claims  to  kick  the  beam.  Permit  me  to  turn  to  the 
other  side  of  this  picture.  I acknowledge  the  moral 
obligation  of  governments  to  avoid  war,  where  high- 
er obligations  do  not  drive  them  to  it.  I will  not 
call  England  the  pharisee  of  nations,  but  I will  say 
that  she  does  not  hide  the  lightofherown  good  deeds 
under  a bushel.  The  ocean  scarcely  beats  upon  a 
shore  within  sight  of  which  her  flag  is  not  seen,  and 
within  sound  of  which  her  drum  is  not  heard.  And 
yet  her  moderation  is  proclaimed,  and  often  with  the 
sound  of  her  cannon,  from  one  end  of  the  civilized 
world  to  the  other.  She  is  not  like  other  nations,  and 
least  of  all.  like  that  great  grasping  mobccracy  of  the 
t vest.  “I  thank  God,”  said  the  pharisee  of  old,  “that 
I am  not  as  other  men  are.”  Now  the  chapter  of  ac- 
cidents has  turned  up  favorably  for  England,  if  she 
will  accept  the  opporluuity  afforded  her.  No  man 
in  this  country  wants  war — ullraists  no  more  than 
compromisists , if  I may  use  terms  justified  by  the  oc- 
casion. 'J'he  extreme  partisan  of  decisive  measures 
asks  nothing  but  the  whole  of  Oregon.  Give  him 
that,  and  he  will  become  as  meek  as  the  latest  pro- 
fessor of  humility  who  writes  homilies  upon  nation- 
al moderation  for  the  London  T imes.  Now,  sir,  let 
England  abandon  her  pretensions,  and  all  these  dis- 
asters, the  consequences  of  war,  which  are  foretold 
— and  1 do  not  doubt  many  of  them  justly  foretold — 
will  give  way  and  exist  only  in  the  memory  of  this 
debate.  There  is  no  condition  of  things,  foreseen 
by  any  man,  public  or  private,  in  this  country,  which 
can  give  to  England  a better  line  than  49°.  The 
country  north  of  that  line  is  therefore  all  she  could 
gain  by  a contest,  which  is  to  involve  the  fearful  con- 
sequences predicted  to  both  countries:  which  during 
its  progress,  it  is  said,  will  bring  nation  after  nation 
within  the  spere  of  its  operation,  and  which  is  finally 
to  commit  to  the  decision  of  the  sword  the  great 
question  of  free  government  through  the  world,  by 
placing  in  its  path  the  antagonistic  principle  that  the 
many  should  be  governed  by  the  few.  What,  then, 
would  England  surrender  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  world,  and  thus  give  the  first  practical  proof  of 
moderation  to  be  found  in  the  long  annals  of  her  his- 
tory? 1 agree  fully  with  the  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Atchison)  that  if  England  would  ac- 
knowledge our  rights,  and  withdraw  her  opposition 
to  them,  and  should  then  ask  a better  access  to  the 
ocean  lor  her  interior  territories,  I would  grant  it 
without  hesitation,  as  a favor,  upon  the  most  reason- 
able consideration.'  If  this  should  be  done,  she 
would  have  left  about  three  hundred  miles  of  coast 
to  fight  fur;  and  l will  return  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Maine,  and  ask  if  this  strip  of  land  is 
worth  the  price  of  such  a contest?  England  is  alrea- 
dy goiged  with  possessions,  both  continental  and  in- 
sular; overrun,  almost  overloaded  with  subjects  of 
all  casles,  colors,  and  condition.  At  this  very  moment 
she  is  waging  two  wars  of  aggrandizement — one  lor 
commercial  projects  upon  the  La  Plata,  and  the  oth- 
er lor  a new  empire  upon  the  Indus.  The  latest 
Morning  Chronicle  1 have  seen,  one  of  last  month — 
and  that  the  paper  is  the  whig  organ  of  England — 
says,  and  the  proposition  is  enunciated  with  charac- 
teristic coolness,  aud  with  as  much  apparent  candor 
as  if  it  were  extracted  from  the  latest  treatise  upon 
public  morals,  “we  can  never  govern  India  so  well 
as  we  might  until  we  possess  the  whole  of  it.”  A 
congenial  sentiment  is  quite  as  much  at  home  in  eve- 
ry English  breast,  that  America  would  be  much  bet 
ter  governed  than  it  is,  if  England  possessed  the  whole 
of  it. 

Let  the  British  government  now  say  two  wars  at 
the  same  time  are  enough  for  the  purposes  of  aggran- 
dizement; we  will  not  encounter  a third;  we  will 
give  up  ihisdoubllui  and  disputed  claim,  and  hold  on, 
in  America,  to  what  we  have  got;  we  will  do  so 
much  for  peace.  Let  her  do  this,  and  1 for  one  wifi 
say  well  done.  You  begin  to  practice,  though  upon  a 
small  scale,  as  y ou  preach.  And  w by  not  do  so? — 
This  territory  is  separated  by  an  ocean  and  a conti- 
nent from  England.  She  cannot  long  hold  it  if  she 
could  gain  it.  I mean  long,  compared  with  the  life 
of  nations-  w hereas  it  joins  us,  intervenes  between 
us  and  our  communication  with  the  Pacific,  will  form 
an  integral  (I  do  not  doubt  a perpetual)  portion  of 
our  confederacy;  will  be  in  lime  a necessary  outlet 
lor  our  population,  and  presents  all  those  elements  ot 
contiguity  and  of  position  which  indicate  and  invite 
political  unions. 

But  it  has  been  said  and  resaid,  in  the  senate  and 
out  of  it,  that  two  great  nations  cannot  go  to  war. — 
And  why  cannot  two  great  nations  go  to  w ar  against 
one  another  as  well  as  two  great  nations  combined 
against  a small  one?  So  far  as  honor  contemns  a 
disparity  of  force,  the  former  would  be  much  more 
honorable  than  the  latter. 

What  is  going  on  in  the  La  Plata,  where  France 
and  F.ngi&nd  have  sent  their  united  fleets  and  armies 


against  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  where  the  echoes 
of  their  cannon  are  ascending  the  Parana  and  its 
vast  tributaries,  till  they  are  lost  in  the  gorges  of  the 
Andes? 

There  ran  he  no  war  in  this  enlightened  age  of  the 
world?  What,  then,  is  passing  in  Africa,  where  one 
hundred  thousand  Christian  bayonets  have  driven  the 
Arab  from  his  home,  and  are  pursuing  him  into  the 
desert,  the  refuge  of  the  turban  since  the  days  of  the 
patriarchs? 

What  is  passing  upon  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
where  the  Cossack  has  left  his  native  plains,  and,  at 
the  call  of  Russia,  is  ascending  the  ridges  of  the 
Caucasus  to  subdue  its  indigenous  races,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  mild  rule  of  the  Muscovite  for  their  own 
patriarchal  form  of  government — dependence  upon 
the  Czar  for  dependence  upon  themselves? 

And  what  is  passing  in  the  Punjaub,  where  the 
last  advices  left  two  mighty  armies  almost  within 
sight  of  each  other,  after  having  fought  a great  bat- 
tle of  Hindoo  ambition  against  English  moderation. 

And  how  long  since  an  enlightened  government, 
par  excellence,  broke  the  barrier  of  Chinese  power, 
which  has  so  long  insu  1 a * eil  a vast  empire,  and  scat- 
tered dismay  and  Heath  along  its  coasts,  because  its 
rulers  had  interdicted  the  sale  of  opium,  a drug 
equally  destructive  to  the  moral  faculties  and  to  the 
physical  powers  of  man?  The  Tartar  passed  the 
great  wall,  and  planted  his  horse-tails  upon  the  tow- 
ers of  Pekin.  He  then  became  a Chinese,  and  the 
empire  went  on  as  before.  But  the  Englishman, 
with  his  cannon-balls  and  his  opium,  has  introduced 
an  innovation  into  the  habits  and  condition  of  one- 
third  part  of  the  human  race,  which  may  fatally  af- 
fect its  future  prosperity? 

And  how  long  is  it  since  an  English  army  passed 
the  gates  of  Asia,  and,  ascending  the  table  land  of 
that  continent,  if  it  had  not  been  annihilated  by  a se- 
ries of  disasters  which  have  few  parallels  in  modern 
warfare,  might  have  reversed  the  march  of  Alexan 
der,  and  reached  the  Mediterranean  by  Nineveh,  and 
Babylon,  and  Jerusalem? 

And  only  five  short  years  have  elapsed  since  Chris- 
tian cannon  were  heard  in  the  mountains  of  Leba- 
non, and  their  bombs  exploded  among  the  broken 
monuments  of  Sidon. 

In  this  brief  view  and  review  of  pending  and  re- 
cent wars,  I do  not  advert  to  the  hostilities  going  on 
among  some  of  tiie  states  of  Spanish  origin  upon 
t h 13  continent,  in  Hayti,  in  Southern  Africa,  upon 
the  fiontiers  of  the  colony  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  Madagascar,  and  in  various  islands  of  the 
Eastern  ocean,  because  these  are  small  wars,  and 
some  of  them  are  waged  by  civilized  nations  against 
barbarous  tribes,  arid  hardly  worthy  of  attention  in 
these  days  of  philanlhropy — of  that  philanthropy 
which  neglects  objects  of  misery  at  home,  whether 
iri  England  or  Ireland,  the  relief  of  which  would  be 
silent  and  unobtrusive,  and  seeks  them  every  where 
else  through  the  world,  that  they  may  be  ta Iked  of 
and  exhibited  as  proofs  of  benevolence — which,  as 
an  eminent  French  writer  says,  overlooks  the  wants 
of  our  neighbor,  but  goes  to  the  north  pole  upon  a 
crusade  of  charity;  which  lias  an  innate  horror  at 
the  very  idea  of  black  slavery,  but  looks  calmly  and 
philosophically,  arid  with  no  bowels  of  compassion 
nor  compunctions  of  remorse,  upon  while  slavery 
and  brown  slavery,  amounting  to  millions  upon  mil- 
lions, in  Russia,  and  in  the  English  possessions  in 
India  and  elsewhere,  because,  forsooth,  this  servitude 
is  not  in  the  United  States,  and  neither  cotton  nor 
sugar  will  be  affected  by  it. 

These,  and  the  Belgian  war,  and  the  Spanish  war, 
and  the  Greek  war,  are  events  of  but  yesterday,  yet 
sounding  in  our  ears,  and  dwelling  upon  our  tongues. 
And  I might  go  on  with  these  proofs  and  illustrations 
of  the  pugnacious  dispositicn  of  the  world  till  your 
patience  arid  mine  were  exhausted. 

Why,  sir,  if  England  had  a temple  of  Janus,  as 
Rome  had  of  old,  it  would  be  as  seldom  shut  as  was 
that  of  her  imperial  prototype.  The  first  fifteen 
years  of  this  very  century  were  nearly  all  passed  in 
the  greatest  war  known  perhaps  in  the  annals  of 
mankind;  and  there  are  senators  in  this  body,  and  1 
am  among  the  number,  who  were  born  at  the  close 
of  one  war  with  England,  and  have  lived  through 
another,  and  who  are  perhaps  destined  to  witness  a 
third.  And  yet  zealous  but  ill-judging  men  would 
try  to  induce  us  to  cast  by  our  armor,  and  lay  open 
our  country,  because,  forsooth,  the  age  is  too  enlight- 
ened to  tolerate  war.  I am  afraid  we  are  not  as  good 
as  these  pence  men  at  all  sacrifices,  persuade  themselves 
and  attempt  to  persuade  others. 

But,  sir,  to  advert  to  another  topic.  1 perceive — 
and  I am  happy  to  find  it  so— -that  there  has  been  a 
nearer  union  of  sentiment  on  one  branch  of  this  sub- 
ject between  the  honorable  senator  from  Maryland 
and  myself  than  I had  supposed.  AH  I regret  is, 
that  he  had  not  avowed  his  opinion  earlier  in  the 
session;  for  I should  have  felt  myBelf  greatly  encour» 


aged  in  my  course  by  the  identity  of  our  views  res- 
pecting the  danger  of  the  country.  The  honorable 
gentleman  says:  “We  all  have  felt,  at  one  time  at 
least — I trust  that  time  is  past — the  nation  was  in 
imminent  danger  of  war.”  “From  the  moment  the 
nresideut  of  the  United  States  deemed  it  right  and 
becoming,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  official  career,  to 
announce  to  the  world  that  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  the  northwest  territory  was  clear  and  indis- 
putable, down  to  the  period  of  his  message  in  Decem- 
ber, when  he  reiterated  the  assertion,  I could  not  see 
how  it  was  possible  war  was  to  be  averted.”  “I  could 
not  but  listen  with  dismay  and  alarm  at  what  fell 
from  the  distinguished  senator  from  Michigan  at  an 
early  period  of  this  session.” 

Now,  sir,  1 have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  misinter- 
pret the  sentiments  of  the  senator  from  Maryland; 
but  I frankly  confess  I do  not  understand  how,  with 
the  opinion  he  expresses,  that  war  was  unavoidable, 
any  remarks  of  mine  could  have  been  thus  charac- 
terized. I am  well  aware,  indeed,  that  they  came 
like  a bomb  shell  into  a powder  magazine.  But  why, 

1 have  yet  to  learn.  Like  the  honorable  senator 
from  Maryland,  the  moment  I read  the  president’s 
message  I savv,  to  my  own  conviction  at  least,  that 
our  relations  with  England  were  in  a critical  situa- 
tion; and  that  a regard  to  our  duty  as  representatives 
and  sentinels  of  the  people  required  us  to  take  mea- 
sures of  precaution  proportioned  to  the  danger,  what- 
ever that  might  be.  The  president,  with  a due  re- 
gard to  his  own  responsibility  as  well  as  to  the  just 
expectations  of  his  countrymen,  spread  before  us 
not  only  his  own  views  and  recommendations,  but 
the  whole  diplomatic  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  the  two  governments  on  the  subject 
of  Oregon.  Well,  we  all  saw  there  was  a dead  halt 
in  the  march  of  the  negotiations.  The  president 
told  us  in  effect  they  were  closed.  I am  not,  sir, 
very  tenacious  as  to  the  word.  I do  not  attach  that 
importance,  in  fact,  to  the  condition  itself,  which  the 
senator  from  North  Carolina  appears  to  do.  I am 
willing  to  call  it  closed,  or  terminated,  or  suspend- 
ed, or,  in  the  executive  phrase,  “dropped.”  All  I 
wish  to  show  is,  that  nothing  was  going  on.  Why 
the  honorable  senator  from  North  Carolina  dwelt 
with  such  earnestuess  upon  this  point  I do  not  com- 
prehend, unless,  indeed,  he  supposed  that,  if  the  ne- 
gotiations were  closed,  they  were  closed  forever  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  parties.  If  such  were  his 
views,  I do  not  partake  them.  I trust  no  question  of 
mere  etiquette  will  keep  the  parties  separated  if  oth- 
er circumstances  should  indicate  they  might  be 
brought  together.  Such  a course  of  action,  or  rath- 
er of  inaction,  would  deserve  the  reprobation  of  the 
whole  world.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  presi- 
dent said  that  all  attempts  at  compromise  had  failed. — 
These  are  his  words.  He  invited  us  to  give  the  no- 
tice for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  country.  He  said  it  was  all  ours,  and  that  our 
lille  to  it  was  maintained  by  irrefragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments; and  he  said  also  at  the  end  oi  the  year  the 
temporary  measures,  which  a regard  to  treaty  stipu- 
lations allowed  us  only  to  adopt  at  this  time,  must  be 
abandoned;  and  our  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
country  established  and  maintained.  Such  were,  in 
effect,  the  views  submitted  to  us  by  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation,  iri  the  discharge  of  a solemn  duty 
committed  to  him  by  tiie  constitution. 

One  would  think  here  were  elements  enough  of 
trouble  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  national  legis- 
lature, and  to  command  its  immediate  action.  If 
the  ship  of  state  were  to  be  steered  by  the  chart 
thus  prepared  by  the  pilot,  either  Great  Britain 
must  turn  from  her  course  or  we  must  meet  her. — • 
There  was  no  other  alternative.  She  must  gainsay 
much  she  had  said.  Sue  must  relinquish  rnucti  she 
had  claimed.  She  must  concede  much  she  had  de- 
nied. She  must  do  what  a proud  nation  does  with 
reluctance — retrace  her  steps  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  and  lower  herself  in  her  own  estimation.  I 
did  not  say  she  would  do  all  this.  I do  say  so  now. 
But,  looking  to  her  history,  to  her  position,  and  to 
the  motives  of  human  conduct — as  these  operate 
upon  communities  as  well  as  upon  individuals — I 
had  great  difficulty  in  believing  that  she  would  do 
it,  and  1 said  so.  And  there  was  yet  another  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty,  combined  with  all  these  causes 
of  embarrassment,  and  that  was  the  doubt,  if  she 
came  to  the  parallel  of  49<-\  whether  she  would  find 
our  government  ready  to  back  to  the  same  line.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  intentions  ol  either  govern- 
ment upon  that  subject.  I cannot  speak  authorita- 
tively, and  therefore  1 do  not  undertake  to  speak  at 
all.  I know  as  little  as  any  one  in  this  room— be 
he  actor  or  spectator  in  the  scene  that  is  pa-sing — 
whether  the  offer  would  be  accepted  if  repeated,  or 
whether  it  would  be  repeated  if  demanded.  All  I 
know  is,  that  as  tiie  basis  of  an  amicable  adjustment, 
that  lima,  which,  while  it  mends  some  tnmgs  mars 
others,  is  every  day  increasing'  the  difficulty  of  its 
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establishment;  an<l  that,  as  n means  of  terminating 
this  conlroversy,  I believe  the  question  is  rapidly 
passing  from  the  control  of  the  government  to  the 
control  of  public  opinion. 

Under  these  circumstances  I introduced  resolu- 
tions of  inquiry  into  the  necessity  of  adopting  raea 
sures  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1 advocated  their  adoption  and 
explained  my  views,  of  which  1 have  now  troubled 
the  senate  with  a brief  summary,  and  to  which  the 
honorable  senator  says  he  listened  with  “dismay  and 
alarm.”  “Dismay  and  alarm”  at  propositions  for 
defenre,  when  the  gentleman  himself  says  that  “the 
nation  was  in  imminent  danger;”  when  “he  could 
not  see  how  it  was  pos-tble  war  was  to  be  avoided.” 
For,  it  will  be  observed,  they  were  subsequent  cir 
cumstanccs,  subsequent  oy  some  vvetfks,  which  re 
moved  this  impression  of  the  danger  of  war  made  by 
the  president’s  inaugural  address,  and  by  his  mes- 
sage at  the  commencement  ot  the  session.  They 
were  the  speeches  of  the  senators  from  Missouri  and 
New  York,  and  especially  the  speech  recently  deli- 
vered by  the  senator  from  North  Carolina.  For 
myself,  I did  not  hear  one  word  fall  from  the  sena- 
tors from  Missouri  and  New  York,  so  far  as  1 recol- 
lect, in  which  1 did  not  fully  concur.  The  former, 
besides  the  authority  which  long  experience,  high 
talents,  and  great  services  to  his  country  and  his 
party,  give  to  all  he  says,  here  and  elsewhere,  un- 
derstands this  whole  subject  better  perhaps  than  any 
man  in  the  nation.  And  we  all  have  borne  our  tri- 
bute of  gratification  to  the  able  and  statesmanlike 
exposition  of  the  matter  given  by  the  senator  from 
New  York.  I did  not  understand  either  of  these 
senators  as  alluding  to  the  ulterior  course  of  the  pre- 
sident, or  seeking  to  express  any  opinion  respecting 
the  result  of  this  controversy.  Arid  I will  ask  the 
senator  from  Maryland  whether,  upon  a grave  ques- 
tion like  this,  it  is  not  safer  and  wiser  to  deduce  the 
views  of  the  president  from  two  public  and  solemn 
documents,  spreading  before  his  country  his  opin- 
ions and  foreshadowing  his  course,  rather  than 
from  the  construction  given  them  by  others,  and  rest- 
ing upon  what  is  called  acts  of  omission  and  of  com- 
mission? 1 

It  is  not  a'  little  curious,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that,  during  the  discussion  brought  out  by  my  reso- 
lutions, gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  senate 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  entire  con- 
currence in  the  views  and  course  of  the  president, 
and  avowed  their  gratification  at 'he  executive  state- 
ments, and  recommendations,  though  a condensed 
narrative  of  the  negotiations  accompanied  the  mes- 
sage, and  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  sugges- 
tions submitted  to  us,  and  though  the  correspondence 
was  spread  out  in  full  before  us.  What  is  now 
thought  upon  this  subject  on  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber,  it  needs  not  that  J should  tell.  The  views 
there  expressed  are  as  unequivocal  as  they  are  con- 
dematory.  -‘We  all  have  lell,”  says  the  senator  from 
Maryland,  “that  war  was  imminent,”  and  still  more 
emphatically,  “I  could  not  see  how  it  was  possible 
war  was  to  be  averted.” 

But  I may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  honorable  sen- 
ator if  war,  in  his  opinion,  was  thus  imminent,  and 
not  to  be  averted,  how  happened  it  that  my  remark 
“filled  him  with  alarm  and  dismay?”  1 thought 
there  was  danger  of  war,  and  so  it  appears  did  he. 
Arid  his  estimate  of  the  danger  was  higher  than 
mine;  for  I thought  that  among  other  means  of  avoid- 
ing it,  instant  and  adequate  preparations  might  exhi- 
bit such  powers  of  offence  and  defence,  and  such  a 
spirit  in  the  country,  that  England  might  pause  be- 
fore she  would  drive  us  to  the  last  alternative  of  in- 
jured nations.  And  therefore  was  l so  anxious  for 
an  immediate  and  decisive  manifestation  upon  this 
subject.  But  we  have  all  suffered  these  resulutions 
to  sleep,  as  1 remarked  the  other  day,  if  not  the 
sleep  ol  death,  a slumber  almost  as  quiet;  and, 
though  they  were  a little  startled  by  the  president’s 
message,  still,  before  their  full  resuscitation  into  life, 
it  may  be  necessary  that  that  same  solemn  warning 
should  penetrate  the  marble  halls  winch  has  said  to 
other  improvident  nations,  avt  ake!  the  enemy  is  upon 
you!  If,  then  both  the  senator  and  myself  were  ap- 
prehensive of  war,  and  he  thoug.it  it  could  not  be 
averted,  the  “dismay  and  alarm”  which  my  remarks 
occasioned  did  not  result  Irom  any  difference  of 
views  upon  that  subject.  And  as  these  remarks  had 
but  too  objects — one  to  show  the  danger  vve  were  in, 
and  the  other  to  guard  against  it — it  would  seem  to 
be  the  latter  at  which  the  honorable  senator  took  ex- 
ception, and  it  is  certainly  a cause  of  mortification 
that  1 managed  my  subject  so  awkwardly  as  to  con- 
vert my  proposit  ons  lor  defence  into  a matter  for 
“alarm  and  dismay.” 

Since  then,  however,  another  note  of  warning  has 
reached  us  from  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  we  not 
only  know  that  England  is  arming,  but  the  sove- 
reign herself  has  announced  the  fact  in  the  most 


imposing  manner,  and  has  called  upon  parliament 
to  extend  these  armaments  still  further.  And  we 
now  exhibit  to  the  world  the  extraordinary  spectacle 
of  a nation  in  a state  of  perfect  tranquillity  — 1 
might  rather  say  of  apathy  almost — without  an  ar- 
my, without  a militia,  (for  our  militia  is  unfortu- 
nately nearly  disorganized;)  villi  unfinished  and  un- 
furnished defences;  with  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
materiel  of  war;  with  a navy  calculated  only  for  a 
stale  of  peace;  with  three  thousand  six  hundred 
miles  of  seacoast  on  the  Atlantic,  and  one  thousand 
three  hundred" miles  on  the  Pacific,  and  four  thou- 
sand one  hundred  miles  of  interior  frontier  from 
Eastporl  to  the  line  where  54°  41)'  strikes  the  ocean, 
and  two  thousand  four  hundred  miles  ot  interior 
frontier  from  the  southwestern  corner  of  Oregon  to 
the  Rio  del  Noite — making  a boundary  of  eleven 
thousand  four  hundred  miles,  agreeably  to  the  cal 
culation  1 have  procured  from  the  librarian,  and 
penetrable  in  all  directions;  whilfe,  at  the  same  time, 
we  arc  involved  in  a great  controversy  .with  the 
most  formidable  nation — formidable  in  the  means  of 
injuring  us — upon  the  face  of  the  globe;  which  is 
buckling  on  its  armor,  and  telling  the  world,  through 
its  sovereign,  that  it  will  maintain  its  interests  and 
its  honor — which,  being  translated  into  plain  Ameri- 
can, means  that  it  will  hold  on  to  its  claims. 

Mr.  President,  a great  deal  has  been  said,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  respecting  the  probability  of 
war;  whether  it  will  result  from  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  two  nations.  Some  gentlemen  think  this 
is  a legitimate  subject  of  inquiry,  arising  out  of  the 
principal  question — that  of  the  notice — directly  be 
fore  us;  while  others  think  vve  should  decide  the 
question  on  its  own  merits,  leaving  out  of  view  the 
consequences  to  which  it  may  lead.  Certainly,  a 
question  of  territorial  right  should  be  judged  and 
determined  nakedly,  and  unembarrassed  by  other 
considerations.  We  owe  that  to  our  own  honor. — 
Still,  it  becomes  prudent  men,  especially  prudent 
statesmen,  when  taking  an  important  step,  to  look 
to  its  results.  Neither  national  nor  individual  acts 
are  insulated;  one  measure  leads  to  another.  It 
seems  to  tne  it  is  not  only  our  right,  but  our  duty,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  states,  to  inquire  where 
this  measure  will  conduct  us.  If  to  a stable  peace, 
so  much  the  better.  If  to  war,  let  us  contemplate 
its  prospects  and  its  dangers,  and  let  us  prepare  for 
its  consequences.  But,  at  any  rate,  let  us  com- 
mune together,  and  not  blindly  rush  into  the  future, 
rather  driven  by  our  irisLincts  than  guided  by  our 
reason. 

Our  first  object  is  to  preserve  our  rights;  0ur  next, 
to  do  that  peacefully.  While  we  all  hope  that  war 
will  be  averted,  that  hope  will  never  he  strengthen- 
ed by  underrating  the  capacity  ol  either  nation  to 
defend  itself,  or  to  injure  its  own  opponent.  For 
my  own  part  I see  no  want  of  patriotism  in  stating 
plainly  and  frankly  the  means  of  annoyance  that 
England  possesses;  and  I think  the  course  of  my  ho- 
norable friend  from  Delaware  upon  that  subject  was 
equally  patriotic  atiJ  judicious.  There  is  said  to  be 
a bird  in  the  desert  which  hides  Us  head  in  the 
sand,  and  then  thinks  it  is  safe  from  danger  be- 
cause it  cannot  see  it.  Let  us  not  imitate  this  fol- 
ly. Let  us  look  directly  at  what  we  must  encoun- 
ter, if  we  are  forced  to  war,  and  then  let  us  behave 
like  reasonable  men,  and  make  reasonable  prepara- 
tion to  meet  it. 

I see  it  said  in  a London  Herald  that  we  cannot 
carry  on  war,  because  we  cannot  procure  the  means 
to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures.  The  same  as- 
sertion has  been  made  in  some  of  our  own  journals, 
and  even  by  higher  authority.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  referred  in  this  connexion  to  a 
venerable  man,  for  whom  and  whose  pair i -tic  ser- 
vices I have  great  and  sincere  respect,  who  has 
awakened  from  a political  slumber  ol  almost  a quar- 
ter of  a century,  and  presents  himself  to  his  coun- 
trymen with  elaborate  statistical  tables,  showing  the 
pecuniary  cost  of  war,  and  the  burdens  it  brings 
with  it.  All  this  is  unnecessary.  It  is  taught  in 
the  very  horn-book  of  national  expenditures.  Ours 
is  not  a question  of  the  cost  of  war,  but  of  its  ne- 
cessity. That  same  eminent  man,  the  survivor  of 
the  cabinets  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  of  Mr.  Madison, 
was  understood,  in  1812,  to  entertain  a similar  re- 
pugnance against  committing  the  destinies  of  bis 
country  to  war  which  he  now  exhibits,  and  to  fore 
.-hadow  similar  difficulties.  1 do  not  know  if  the 
fact  be  so.  1 can  repeat  only  the  rumors  of  the 
day.  It  was  then  asserted  ami  believed  that  some 
report  or  document  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea 
sury  was  intended  to  dampen  the  national  ardor,  by 
ari  imposing  array  cf  the  contributions  it  would  be 
necessary  to  levy  upon  the  country  in  the  event  ol 
war,  and  thus  top.  event  its  occurrence.  But  the 
effort,  if  made,  was  useless  then,  and  it  will  be  use- 
less now.  The  war  went  on  because  it  could  not 
be  avoided,  without  a sacrifice  of  the  national  righu 


and  honor,  and  it  came  to  a glorious  conclusion.  It 
pushed  us  forward  in  all  the  elements  of  advance- 
ment; and  as  we  did  then  so  shall  we  do  now.  If  a 
war  is  forced  upon  us,  we  shall  meet  it  with  its 
dangers  and  responsibilities.  No  array  of  figures 
will  stop  the  people  in  their  patriotic  course. — 
You  might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  surges  of  the 
ocean  beating  upon  the  seacoast  by  marks  in  the 
sand,  which  the  first  wave  sweeps  away,  and  then 
passes  on. 

As  to  this  notion  that  a war  cannot  be  maintained 
without  cash  enough  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  it  on,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it  at 
any  lime  by  loans,  the  two  successful  experiments 
we  have  made  have  demonstrated  its  fallacy.  1 do 
not  stop  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  in  our  condi- 
tion which  prevent  our  national  exertions  from  be- 
ing paralyzed  by  deficient  resources.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our  people; 
iri  the  common  interests  they  feel  in  a government 
established  by  them,  and  responsible  to  them;  in  the 
system  of  private  credit  which  almost  makes  part  of 
our  institutions,  and  which  often  separates  by  wide 
intervals  the  purchase  and  the  payment;  in  the  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
in  the  military  ardor  whieli  stimulates  our  young 
men,  and  sends  ihem  to  the  standard  of  their  coun- 
try. No  modern  Croesus,  be  he  a king  of  finai*ciers, 
or  a financier  of  kings,  holds  in  his  hands  the  action 
of  this  government.  But  even  in  Europe  a decisive 
experiment  has  shown  that  the  exertions  of  a nation 
are  not  to  be  crippled  by  a crippled  treasury.  One 
of  the  great  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt  arose  from  his  belief, 
that  as  the  French  resources  and  credit  were  de- 
ranged and  almost  destroyed,  therefore  France  was 
incapable  of  the  necessary  efforts  to  defend  herself 
against  the  formidable  coalition,  at  the  head  of 
which  England  placed  herself,  and  to  maintain  which 
she  poured  out  her  blood  as  freely  as  her  treasure  — 
But  the  result  proved  the  folly  and  the  fallacy  of  all 
this,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  of  the  French 
paper,  and  the  difficulties  consequent  upon  it. — 
What  was  the  progress  and  result  of  this  effort  to 
prevent  a people  from  changing  and  reorganizing 
their  government,  is  written  upon  the  pages  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  of  war,  and  still  more  plainly 
upon  the  oppressed  taxation  of  England,  which  now 
weighs  upon  her  present  condition  like  an  incubus, 
and  overshadows  her  future  with  dark  clouds  of  ad- 
versity. 

I now  propose  to  submit  some  observations  upon 
the  remarks  presented  to  the  senate  a few  days  since, 
by  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina. — 
The  originality  of  his  views,  and  the  force  of  the 
illustrations  with  which  they  were  supported,  give 
them  great  consideration;  and  as  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  some  important  particulars  their  tendency  is  er- 
roneous, I desire  to  communicate  the  impression  they 
made  upon  me. 

While  I shall  do  this  with  the  freedom  which  a 
sincere  search  after  truth  justifies,  I shall  do  it  with 
the  respect  that  the  eminent  services  and  high 
character  of  the  senator  justify,  and  that  an  un- 
interrupted friendship  of  thiity  years,  which  has 
been  to  me  a source  of  great  gratification,  naturally 
inspires. 

The  senator  states  that  when  this  proposition  for 
notice  to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon 
was  first  submitted  for  consideration,  he  was  opposed 
to  it.  But  that  now  he  is  in  favor  of  it  in  some  mo- 
dified form;  the  form,  1 believe,  it  assumes  in  the  re- 
solution of  the  senator  from  Georgia. 

That  his  motives  of  action  were  the  same  in  both 
cases — a desire  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  two 
countries;  that  in  the  former  part  of  the  session  he 
thought  the  notice  would  lead  to  war,  and  therefore 
he  opposed  it;  that  he  thinks  now  it  would  lead  to 
peace,  and  therefore  he  favors  it. 

Certainly,  Mr  President,  this  is  consistent  ground 
for  any  man  to  occupy.  A change  of  action  on 
questions  of  expediency,  where  circumstances  have 
changed,  is  a dictate  of  true  wisdom.  He  who 
boasts  that  he  has  never  changed,  boasts,  in  fact, 
that  the  lesson  of  experience  has  been  lost  upon  him; 
and  that  he  gruws  older  without  growing  wiser.  But 
Before  a change  takes  place  in  our  approbation  or 
condemnation  of  a great  question  ul  national  policy, 
the  reasons  which  dictate  H should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered and  clearly  established. 

Has  this  been  done  by  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina?  1 think  not.  He  assumes  the  very  fact 
upon  which  his  whole  argument  rests.  He  assumes 
that  a great  change  ha*  taken  place  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England  in  public  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  will  necessarily  lead  to  a compromise, 
and  thus  tu  an  amicaole  adjustment  of  this  serious 
and  lung  pending  controversy. 

Oi  the  lact  itself,  thus  alleged,  the  senator  fur- 
nishes no  proof.  Indeed,  he  attempts  to  furnish  none, 
He  merely  says: 
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“There  is  one  point  in  which  we  must  all  be 
agreed,  that  a great  change  has  taken  place  since 
the  commencement  of  this  discussion  in  relation  to 
notice,  in  its  bearings  upon  the  question  of  peace  or 
war.”  “Public  opinion  has  had  time  to  develop  it- 
self, not  only  on  this,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  opinion  has  pronounced  most  au- 
dibly and  clearly  in  favor  of  compromise.” 

“As  things  now  stand,  I no  longer  regard  it  as  a 
question  whether  the  controversy  shall  be  pacifically 
arranged  or  not,  nor  even  in  what  manner  it  shall  be 
arranged.  I regard  the  arrangement  now  simply  a 
question  of  time,”  &c. 

Mr.  President,  1 cannot  partake  this  confidence. — 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  any  thing  but  auspicious 
to  me.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  annunciation 
thus  certainly  made  of  the  peaceful  termination  of 
this  matter  rests  upon  the  change  in  public  opinion, 
and  upon  the  conviction  that  both  governments  are 
ready  to  compromise,  and  both  prepared  to  come  to 
the  same  line;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  senator 
adds,  “he  trusts  that,  in  concluding  it,  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  delay.” 

In  all  this,  sir,  I am  under  the  impression  there  is 
a great  misapprehension.  As  to  the  universality  of 
the  proposition  that  all  are  agreed  as  to  this  change , I 
know  there  is  an  error.  For  myself,  my  conviction 
is  as  strong  as  human  conviction  can  be,  not  only 
that  the  change  thus  indicated  has  not  taken  place, 
but  that  a great  change  has  been  going  on  in  a con- 
trary direction.  I believe  that  the  opposition  to  a 
compromise  upon  the  parallel  of  49°  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  will  go  on  to  increase;  and  that 
both  here  and  in  England  public  opinion  is  less  and 
less  confident  in  an  amicable  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute. I shall  not  pursue  this  matter  into  its  details. 
I will  merely  remark  that  the  evidences  of  public 
opinion  which  reach  us,  whether  borne  here  by  let- 
ters, by  newspapers,  by  declarations  of  conventions, 
or  by  the  resolutions  of  legislative  bodies,  are  deci- 
sive and  indisputable.  And  in  proof  of  this,  look 
at  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives by  a majority  almost  unknown  in  a 
free  country  upon  a great  question  like  this,  and  in- 
volving such  momentous  consequences;  and  this,  too, 
when  the  senator  says  he  thought  their  passage 
would  lead  to  war.  And  what  say  the  advices  from 
England?  They  speak  a language  as  positive  as  it 
is  minatory.  What  says  the  “Standard”  of  March 
3d,  the  great  tory  organ?  i will  tell  you:  “But  will 
the  American  congress  confirm  the  insolent  and  un- 
warrantable tone  adopted  by  this  braggadocic?”  &c. 
And  the  person  thus  denominated  by  these  models 
of  all  that  is  decorous,  so  often  recommended  to  us 
for  our  study,  is  the  president  of  this  great  repub- 
lic. “And  dreadful  as  is  the  alternative,  it  will  be 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  any  British  minister 
can  escape  from  it  with  honor.”  The  last  London 
Times  I have  seen  says:  “The  joint  navigation  of 

the  Columbia — the  right  of  harbors  on  the  seacoast, 
and  the  right  of  traffic  for  the  Hudson  Bay  company 
on  one  batik  of  the  river,  are,  we  think,  demands 
neither  unjust  nor  extravagant.”  The  London  Ga- 
zette of  March  3d,  says:  “T/te  news  from  the  United 

States  justifies  the  fears  we  have  repeatedly  expressed  of 
the  determined  spirit  of  hostility  which  pervades  a power- 
ful parly  in  the  United  States.”  The  London  Sun,  a 
neutral  paper,  says:  “The  news  from  this  country 

has  produced  a strong  feeling  of  indignation  among 
our  commercial  circles;  and  those  who  have  all 
along  opposed  the  expediency  of  a war,  on  account 
of  mercantile  connexions,  now  openly  claim  a vin- 
dication of  the  honor  of  the  country  at  the  hands  of 
the  executive.”  “The  feeling  every  where  is,  that 
England,  having  shown  as  much  forbearance  as  is 
compatible  with  her  station  in  the  scale  of  nations, 
is  now  called  upon  to  treat  the  proceedings  of  the 
American  legislators  with  the  contempt  they  de- 
serve.” Ttie  Liverpool  Courier  of  March  4th,  says: 
“The  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead  (the  refu- 
sal to  arbitrate)  may  be  most  calamitous.  But  the 
Americans  will  only  have  themselves  to  blame,  if 
war  ensues;  for  England  has  done  all  in  her  power 
to  bring  matters  to  a satisfactory  and  peaceful  is- 
sue.” Such  are  the  evidences  of  public  opinion  in 
England  which  the  last  packet  brought  us;  and  of  the 
favorable  change  there  which  renders  a compromise 
certain,  and  a question  only  of  time. 

The  honorable  senator  has  referred  in  thi3  con- 
nexion to  the  declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  made 
some  time  since  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
that  he  regretted  their  minister  had  not  transmitted 
to  his  government  the  proposition  of  a compromise 
upon  the  parallel  of  49°,  that,  if  not  satisfactory,  it 
might  have  been  made  the  basis  of  a modified  offer. 
I am  not  inclined  to  draw  as  favorable  a conclusion, 
however,  as  the  honorable  senator,  from  this  inci- 
dental remark,  made,  not  to  us,  but  in  the  course  of 
a parliamentary  discussion.  In  fact,  it  is  so  cau- 


tiously expressed  as  to  lead  to  no  useful  deduction 
respecting  his  real  views.  It  is  a mere  barren  re- 
mark. Had  the  premier  intended  it  should  produce 
any  practical  consequences  he  would  have  commu- 
nicated to  our  government  the  views  of  the  British 
cabinet,  and  would  have  accepted  the  offer  or  re- 
turned it  with  the  proposed  modification.  But  we 
hear  nothing  of  this  disapprobation;  no,  not  disap- 
probation, but  soft  regret  at  the  hasty  decision  of 
the  British  minister  here,  till  six  months  after  it 
took  place,  and  then  we  learn  it  in  the  public  de- 
bates, and  that  is  the  last  of  it.  It  is  to  me  a curi- 
ous chapter  in  the  history  of  British  diplomacy  that 
a minister  would  venture  to  take  the  grave  respon- 
sibility of  rejecting  such  a proposition  without  re- 
ferring it  to  his  government,  and  he  is  not  even  cen- 
sured for  it.  If  he  hud  been  recalled,  or  a successor 
sent  out  with  instructions  to  accept  the  propositions 
made  by  our  government  for  a compromise,  we 
should  then  have  had  a proof  of  sincerity  better  than 
a barren  declaration,  and  which  might  have  led  to  a 
better  state  of  feeling. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  entered  at 
some  length  into  a defence  of  his  views  respecting 
the  acquisition  of  Oregon,  by  what  is  called  the  pro- 
cess of  masterly  inactivity.  And  if  he  has  not  made 
converts  to  his  opinion,  he  has  gained  many  admirers 
of  his  talents  by  his  masterly  vindication  of  it. 

Certainly,  sir,  it  is  often  the  part  of  true  wisdom 
in  this  world  to  stand  still — to  wait  for  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. There  is  a great  deal  of  wisdom  in 
old  proverbs,  and  one  of  them  says,  “ let  well  enough 
alone.”  Time  has  wrought  many  wonders  for  our 
country,  and  is  destined  to  work  many  more.  The 
practical  difficulty  is  to  determine  when  inaction 
should  cease  and  action  commence,  and  how  the 
operations  of  time  can  be  best  aided  by  enterprise 
and  industry.  The  honorable  senator  says  that  cir- 
cumstances have  got  ahead  of  his  system,  and  that  he 
adverts  to  the  subject,  not  to  apply  it,  but  to  defend 
it.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  it  never  could  have  produc- 
ed the  result  the  senator  anticipated,  and  produced 
them  peacefully. 

Here  was  an  open  question,  which,  for  almost 
forty  years,  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  two 
countries,  which  had  been  kept  at  arm’s  length  by 
an  improvident  arrangement,  instead  of  being  grap- 
pled with  and  adjusted,  as  it  could  have  been,  and 
should  have  been,  long  ago,  and  which  had  at  length 
increased  to  a fearful  magnitude;  and,  what  is  still 
more,  had  begun  to  enlist  passions,  and  feelings,  and 
interests  that  threatened  to  take  the  controversy 
from  the  pen,  and  commit  it  to  the  sword.  The 
claims  of  two  great  countries  to  a distant  territory 
were  unsettled,  and  in  a condition  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  national  intercourse.  Each  with  a 
right  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  territory,  but  each 
liable  to  have  this  right  defeated  by  the  previous 
action  of  the  other  party.  Each  holding  a remote 
possession,  beginning  to  fill  up  by  emigration  with 
their  respective  citizens  and  subjects,  hardy,  enter- 
prising, and  somewhat  pugnacious,  intermingled 
upon  the  same  soil,  seizing  it  as  they  could,  and 
holding  it  as  they  might,  without  any  of  those  im- 
provements which  require  for  their  creation  and 
support  the  joint  and  legal  action  of  a community, 
and  wholly  irresponsible  for  their  acts  towards  one 
another,  except  through  the  medium  of  tribunals 
belonging  to  the  party  claiming  allegiance  over  the 
aggressor,  and  possessing  no  sympathy  with  the  com- 
plainant. The  end  of  all  this  may  be  foreseen  with- 
out the  gift  of  second  sight.  Collisions  must  be  in- 
evitable. The  only  wonder  i3  that  they  have  not 
already  occurred.  And  the  first  gun  that  is  fired 
upon  the  Columbia  will  send  its  echoes  to  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Thames.  And  think  you  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  coolly  examined,  dispassionately  discuss- 
ed, and  amicably  arranged?  No,  sir;  each  nation 
will  believe  its  own  story,  and  both  will  be  ready  to 
arm  and  assert  its  honor,  and  defend  its  citizens. — 
All  history  is  full  of  these  incidents;  and  the  peace 
of  two  great  nations  is  now  held  by  the  slightest 
tenure,  dependent  upon  passions  and  interests  to  be 
called  into  fierce  action  upon  the  shores  that  look 
out  upon  China  and  Japan.  We  are  told  that  time 
is  the  great  physician  who  might  have  cured  this 
disordered  state  of  our  political  affairs.  I am  a firm 
believer  in  the  silent  and  ceaseless  operations  of  that 
mighty  agent.  But  this  case  was  beyond  its  power. 
If,  indeed,  time  would  stand  still  for  one  of  the  par- 
ties, and  move  only  for  the  other — stand  still  for 
England,  and  move  on  for  us — our  state  of  progress 
would  soon  pour  through  the  passes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  a host  of  emigrants  who  would  spread 
over  all  the  hills  and  valleys  from  the  summit  of 
that  great  barrier  to  that  other  barrier,  the  ocean 
itself,  which  says  to  the  advancing  settlements, 
come  no  further.  But  neither  time  nor  England 
would  stand  still.  Her  government  is  sagacious, 
alive  to  her  interests,  and  ready  to  maintain  them. — 


She  knows  the  value  of  the  country  as  well  as  we 
do,  and  appreciates  it  perhaps  higher.  No  one  can 
read  the  speeches  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
4th  of  April  last,  withoat  being  sensible  that  the 
subject,  in  all  its  extent,  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  British  government,  and  that  the  country  it- 
self will  occupy  its  fostering  care.  Think  you  that 
that  government  would  have  continued  to  see  band 
after  band  of  our  citizens  leaving  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, lost  to  human  observation  almost  for  months 
while  passing  through  the  desert,  with  its  toils,  its 
privations,  and  its  dangers,  and  finally  emerging  into 
the  land  of  promise,  to  seize  it,  and  to  hold  it,  and 
would  have  looked  calmly  on,  receding  as  we  ad- 
vanced, retreating  to  the  hill  as  we  descended  into 
the  valley,  and  finally  yielding  us  quiet  possession  of 
this  long  disputed  territory?  He  who  does  not  be- 
lieve all  this  must  believe  that  time  would  not  have 
peacefully  adjusted  this  controversy  for  us.  But, 
besides,  this  process  of  adjustment  does  not  assume 
that  our  right  to  exclude  the  British  from  the  coun- 
try will  be  increased  by  settlement.  It  may  add 
strength  to  our  power,  but  none  to  our  title.  It 
does  not  presuppose  that  war  is  to  be  averted,  but 
only  postponed.  The  rights  of  England  at  the  end 
of  any  given  period  will  be  precisely  what  they  now 
are;  and  unless  she  should  voluntarily  relinquish 
them,  a conflict  would  be  inevitable.  It  seems  tj 
me  very  clear,  that  if  she  would  ever  be  disposed  to 
abandon  the  country,  she  would  do  it  now,  when  the 
disparity  of  force  there  is  not  such  as  to  cast  the  re- 
proach of  timidity  upon  her  counsels,  and  when  the 
number  of  her  subjects  is  not  such  as  to  render  diffi- 
cult a satisfactory  arrangement  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  held  up  to  our  view  a sombre  picture  of  the 
United  States — too  sombre,  sir,  if  I am  not  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  history  and  of  the  condition  of  my 
country,  and  of  the  energy  and  spirit  of  my  coun- 
trymen. I shall  not  examine  it  feature  by  feature; 
but  there  are  certain  portions  I desire  to  present  to 
the  senate. 

What  probable  circumstances  could  require  this 
country  to  keep  up  a military  and  naval  force  of  two 
hundred  thousand  men  for  ten  years — the  laud  por- 
tion of  it  divided  into  seven  great  armies — I con- 
fess my  utter  inability  to  conjecture.  Why  the  hon- 
orable senator  fixed  upon  that  period  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  I know  not.  It  is  so  wholly  con- 
jectural as  to  elude  the  application  of  any  principle 
to  it.  Long  before  its  expiration,  if  we  are  not  ut- 
terly unworthy  of  our  name  and  our  birthright,  we 
should  sweep  the  British  power  from  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time 
must  be  occupied  by  predatory  incursions  upon 
the  coast  and  by  hostilities  upon  the  ocean.  The 
dangers  or  disasters  which  this  state  of  things  brings 
with  it  would  require  but  a small  portion  of  the 
force  considered  necessary  by  the  senator.  As  to 
Mexico,  I trust  we  shall  bear  much  from  her.  We 
owe  that  to  our  strength  and  to  her  weakness,  to  our 
own  position,  not  less  than  to  the  situation  of  her 
government  and  to  the  quasi  civil  war  which  seems 
to  be  the  curse  of  her  condition.  But  should  we  be 
driven  to  put  forth  our  strength,  peace  would  ensue, 
and  speedily;  but  it  would  be  a peace  dictated  in  her 
capital,  and  placing  her  political  destiny  at  our  dis- 
position. 

And,  besides,  during  the  progress  of  such  a war, 
to  which  the  honorable  gentleman  alludes,  who  can 
tell  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  what  nations 
would  become  parties  to  it?  How  soon  would  the 
great  maritime  questions  of  our  day  present  them- 
selves for  solution?  How  long  would  it  be  before 
England  would  revive  and  enforce  those  belligerent 
pretensions  which  drove  us  to  war  when  we  were 
neutral,  and  which  would  drive  other  nations  to  war 
occupying  the  same  position?  How  long  before  the 
violation  of  her  flag  would  arouse  the  public  feeling 
of  France,  and  compel  her  government  to  vindicate 
its  honor?  And  who  can  tell  what  war  of  principles 
and  opinions  would  come  to  add  its  excitement  and 
passions  to  the  usual  struggles  of  contending  nations? 
The  world  is,  indeed,  in  comparative  repose;  but 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which,  if  quickened 
into  action  by  peculiar  circumstances,  might  shake 
the  institutions  of  Europe  to  their  very  foundations. 

I consider  a war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  for  ten  years,  or  for  half  of  that  time,  utterly 
impossible,  without  bringing  into  collision  the  great 
questions  of  our  day — the  right  to  govern  and  the 
duty  to  submit — and  into  fierce  action  the  interests 
and  passions  which  such  a struggle  would  excite — a 
struggle  that  must  con<e,  but  which  such  a war 
would  accelerate. 

[n  order  that  I may  remove  even  the  possibility  of 
misinterpreting  the  sentiments  of  the  senator,  I will 
read  an  extract  or  two  from  his  speech.  After  al- 
luding to  the  material  horrors  of  war,  and  doing 
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justice  to  the  courage  of  his  countrymen,  he  adds 
that  a war  between  us  and  Great  Britain,  such  as 
has  been  described,  “in  which  every  nerve  and  mus- 
cle would  be  strained  to  the  utmost,  and  every  dol- 
lar put  in  requisition  which  could  be  commanded, 
could  not  fail,  under  present  circumstances,  to  work 
most  disastrous,  and,  I fear,  incurable  changes  in 
the  social  condition  of  our  people,  and  in  their  poli- 
tical institutions.”  He  then  adverts  to  the  conse- 
quences ol  such  a war,  drawing  after  it  a Mexican 
war  and  an  Indian  war.  He  thinks  we  should  need 
two  fleets,  six  or  seven  armies,  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  annually,  and  a proportionate  system  of 
taxation.  He  then  continues,  after  showing  the  con- 
solidation of  all  power  in  the  central  authority,  and 
that  our  very  success  would  engender  a spirit  incon- 
sistent with  the  genius  of  our  government: 

“It  would  then  be  a straight  and  downward  road 
which  leads  to  where  many  free  states  have  termi- 
nated their  career — a military  despotism.  In  the 
mean  time  we  should  have  to  provide  for  three  or 
four  successful  generals,  who  would  soon  be  com- 
peting for  the  presidency,  and  before  the  genera- 
tion which  would  have  waged  the  war  would  have 
passed  away,  they  might  possibly  witness  a contest 
between  hostile  generals  for  that  supreme  office — a 
contest  between  him  who  might  conquer  Mexico  and 
him  who  might  conquer  Canada  terminated  by  the 
sword.” 

Permit  me  to  ask  the  senator  from  South  Carolina; 
if  alt  this  were  so,  if  his  anticipations  were  certain 
instead  of  being  purely  gratuitous,  ought  the  assu- 
rance ot  such  eve  , is  to  come  from  him,  from  such  a 
high  authority,  in  so  high  a place?  In  the  senate  of 
the  U.  Slates,  and  from  one  who  has  filled  some  of 
the  most  important  positions  in  our  government; 
whose  services,  and  talents,  a*d  character  give  him 
great  consideration  with  his  countrymen;  who  pos- 
sesses a European  fame,  and  whose  opinions  are 
quoted  at  this  moment  in  London  and  Paris  as  indi 
cations  of  our  policy,  and  of  the  final  result  of  this 
controversy?  Is  it  well  thus  to  announce  to  the 
world  our  incapacity  to  defend  ourselves?  for  that  is 
in  fact  the  result.  A government  dissolved,  or  ra 
ther  changed  to  a despotism,  a country  ruined,  and 
eventually  its  fragments  a prey  to  ambitious  gene- 
rals, as  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  partitioned 
among  his  lieutenants!  War,  then,  becomes  not  a 
measure  of  safety,  but  a signal  of  destruction  to  the 
American  people.  We  are  powerless  to  defend  our- 
selves. If  we  are  struck  upon  one  cheek  we  must 
turn  the  other,  not  in  a spirit  of  Christian  charity, 
but  in  the  despair  of  helplessness.  We  are  bound 
together  by  a fair-weather  government,  incapable  of 
riding  out  the  storms  of  foreign  aggression.  Sub- 
mission is  destruction.  We  shall  exhibit  the  ex 
traordmary  spectacle  of  great  people,  great  in 
all  the  elements  of  power  and  prosperity,  saying 
to  the  world,  in  effect,  we  cannot  contend  with  Eng- 
land. We  are  at  her  mercy,  for  even  success  would 
ruin  us. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  not  so.  There  is  not  one  man 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  whose  heart  does  not 
tell  him  such  has  not  been  your  past — such  will  not 
be  your  future.  The  honorable  senator,  in  looking 
at  the  real  calamities  of  war,  which  1 seek  neither 
to  conceal  nor  to  deny,  has  suffered  himself  to  over- 
rate them.  They  have  struck  him  more  forcibly 
than  they  should  do.  The  experiment  of  two  wars 
with  England,  into  which  we  entered  and  from 
which  we  issued  gloriously,  puls  the  stamp  of  error 
upon  these  sad  forebodings.  How  they  pushed  us 
forward,  in  chat  acter  and  position,  among  tiie  nations 
of  the  earth,  I need  not  tell;  nor  need  1 say  that  the 
march  of  this  country,  in  all  that  constitutes  the 
power  and  happiness  ol  a people,  is  a practical 
proof  that  those  conflicts  left  no  wounds  upon  our 
institutions,  and  but  temporary  checks  upon  our 
prosperity.  The  honorable  senator  has  appealed  to 
his  past  history  in  proof  that,  in  presenting  these 
views,  he  acted  from  no  unmanly  tear  for  himself, 
and  that,  if  war  comes,  he  would  be  among  the  last 
to  flinch.  No,  Mr.  President,  no  one  in  this  nation 
doubts  that  his  course  would  be  firm  and  patriotic, 
should  war  be  forced  upon  us.  But  he  will  permit 
me  also  to  appeal;  to  appeal  from  the  senator  of 
1846  to  the  representative  of  1812.  He  is  the  ulli- 
mus  Romanorum — ti  e last  of  the  Romans — the  sole 
survivor  among  us  of  a generation  of  statesmen  who 
have  passed  Irom  the  legislative  service  of  their 
country. 

The  last  of  the  actors,  not  of  the  signers,  who 
gave  to  the  world  our  second  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, scarcely  inferior  in  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences to  the  first.  He  came  here  young,  unknown 
to  his  country.  He  let L these  halls  with  a maturity 
of  fame  which  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  states- 
man. 1 was  then  upon  the  frontier,  and  well  do  1 
remember  with  what  straining  eyes  and  beating 
hearts  we  turned  towards  the  capitol  to  know  if  the 


honor  and  interest  of  our  country  would  be  asserted 
and  maintained.  There  were,  then,  two  men  here 
upon  whom,  more  than  upon  any  others,  perhaps 
more  than  upon  all  others,  devolved  the  task  of  ad- 
vocating the  war,  and  of  carrying  through  the  mea- 
sures of  the  administration.  And  nobly  did  they 
perform  their  duty.  They  were  the  honorable  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  and  a retired  statesman, 
(Mr.  Clay,)  from  whom,  though  it  has  been  my  for- 
tune to  differ  in  the  party  contests  that  divide  us,  yet 
it  has  always  been  my  pride  to  do  justice  to  his 
eminent  qualities  and  to  his  high  sei  vices  to  his 
country,  and  especially  to  his  services  during  our 
last  contest  with  England.  They  were  the  leaders 
in  that  great  legislative  war,  who,  like  the  Home- 
ric heroes,  threw  themselves  into  the  middle  of 
the  fight,  and  fought  the  battles  of  their  party  and 
of  their  country  with  equal  talents,  firmness,  and 
success. 

As  to  the  evils  of  war,  he  of  us  is  blind  to  all  his- 
torical experience  who  does  not  see  them,  and  un- 
faithful to  his  position  who  does  not  acknowledge 
them.  There  is  no  such  representative  of  the  states 
here.  We  all  acknowledge  the  evils  of  war,  both 
moral  and  material.  We  differ  as  to  their  degree, 
and  as  to  the  power  of  this  country  to  endure  and 
to  inflict  them.  While  the  condition  of  England 
presents  great  means  of  annoyance,  it  presents  also 
palpable  elements  of  weakness.  I am  not  her  pane- 
gyrist; l shall  never  be  accused  of  that.  But  if  I 
see  the  defects  of  her  national  character,  I can  see 
also  her  redeeming  virtues.  I am  sensibly  alive  to 
the  acts  of  injustice  she  has  done  us.  The  feeling 
is  deposited  at  my  heart’s  core.  But  1 do  not  shut 
my  eyes  either  to  her  power  or  to  the  virtues  she 
actually  possesses.  I need  not  tell  what  she  has 
done  to  attract  the  admiration  of  the  world;  for  her 
deeds  of  war  and  peace  are  written  upon  many  a 
bright  page  of  human  story.  She  has  reached  a 
commanding  eminence  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth — a giddy  eminence;  and  I believe  she  will  find 
it  an  unstable  one.  I do  not,  however,  estimate  her 
present  position  as  high  as  many  do,  and  I consider 
it  as  unsafe  as  almost  any  one  can.  The  elements 
of  her  weakness  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  her 
affairs,  open  to  the  most  careless  observer.  But  she 
has  great  military  and  naval  establishments,  and  she 
is  augmenting  and  extending  them.  Iam  not  going  to 
spread  before  the  senate  the  statistics  of  her  powers 
of  annoyance  and  defence.  This  has  been  suffi- 
ciently done  already.  But  I will  express  my  decid 
ed  conviction  that  these  tabular  statements  give 
an  exaggerated  picture  of  her  condition.  Old  ves 
sels,  old  guns,  mere  hulks,  invalids,  the  relics 
of  half  a century  of  war,  are  arranged  in  formida- 
ble lists  of  figures,  and  go  to  swell  the  general  ag 
gregate. 

Besides,  she  has  peculiar  drawbacks  to  the  exer- 
tion of  her  power.  The  seeds  of  danger  are  sown 
in  the  most  important  province  of  her  home  empire, 
and  may  at  any  time  start  up  into  an  abundant  har 
vest  of  ruin  and  disaster.  The  dragon’s  teeth  may 
become  armed  men 

She  has  possessions  round  the  world  to  retain,  and 
in  many  of  them  a discontented  population  to  re 
strain.  Her  commerce,  the  very  foundation  of  her 
prosperity  and  greatness,  is  scatlered  over  all  the 
bays  and  inlets,  and  gulfs  and  seas  of  the  world; 
and  he  who  knows  the  daring  character  and  enter- 
prise of  our  people,  knows  that  our  public  and  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  would  almost  sweep  it  from  ex 
istence.  But  I shall  not  pursue  this  investigation 
further.  While  1 believe  she  will  go  to  war  with 
us,  if  she  cannot  escape  from  it  without  wholly 
sacrificing  her  own  honor,  as  she  views  the  ques- 
tion, I recollect  she  has  done  so  twice  before,  with 
no  credit  to  herself,  but  with  imperishable  glory 
for  us. 

A few  words  as  to  the  condition  of  her  finances 
and  her  means  of  carrying  on  a war.  It  is  said  to  be 
the  last  feather  that  breaks  the  camel’s  back.  That 
the  time  will  come  when  the  artificial  and  oppressive 
fiscal  system  of  England  must  break  down,  and,  like 
the  strong  man  of  Israel,  involve  her  existing  insti 
tutions,  in  the  fall,  is  as  certain  as  any  future  polili 
cal  event  can  be.  But  that  lime  has  not  yet  come 
and  he  must  be  a bolder  or  a wiser  man  than  1 a 
to  predict  when  it  will  come.  She  has  the  same 
means  now  to  meet  her  war  expenditures  which  she 
has  long  had.  The  power  of  drawing  upon  the 
ture  lor  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  leaving  the 
generations  to  come  to  pay  the  debt,  or  to  cast  it  off 
like  a burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  At  this  very 
moment  she  is  making  an  experiment  which  will  be 
almost  a revolution.  A wise  experiment,  as  I believe 
but  still  a fearful  one  for  an  old  society,  whose  habits 
are  fixed,  and  which  accommodates  itself  with  diffi 
cully  even  to  gradual  changes 

As  to  the  points  of  contrast  between  our  condition 


for  the  purpose  of  peace  or  war,  we  need  not  fear 
the  most  searching  examination.  Happen  what  may, 
we  can  neither  be  overrun  nor  conquered.  England 
might  as  well  attempt  to  blow  up  Ihe  rock  of  Gibral- 
tar with  a squib  as  to  attempt  to  subdue  us.  I sup- 
pose an  Englishman  even  never  thinks  of  that,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I can  exhibit  in  stronger  terms  its 
mpossibility. 

I might  easily  spread  before  the  senate  our  capa- 
city to  annoy  a maritime  adversary,  and  to  sweep 
the  British  flag  from  this  part  of  the  continent.  But 
I forbear.  What  we  have  twice  done  in  the  days  of 
our  comparative  weakness,  we  can  repeat  and  far 
exceed  in  these  days  of  our  strength.  While,  there- 
fore, 1 do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  a war  with 
England  would  temporarily  check  our  progress,  and 
lead  many  evils  in  its  train,  still  1 have  no  fear  of 
the  issue,  and  have  an  abiding  confidence  that  we 
should  come  out  of  it,  not  indeed  unharmed,  but 
with  all  the  elements  of  our  prosperity  safe,  and  with 
many  a glorious  achievement  written  on  the  pages  of 
our  history. 

It  pains  me,  sir,  to  hear  allusions  to  the  destruction 
of  this  government,  and  to  the  dissolution  of  this 
confederacy.  It  pains  me,  not  because  they  inspire 
me  with  any  fear,  but  because  we  ought  to  have  one 
unpronounceable  word,  as  the  Jews  had  of  old,  and 
that  word  is  dissolution.  We  should  reject  the  feel- 
ing from  our  hearts,  and  its  name  from  our  tongues. 
This  cry  of  “wo,  wo  to  Jerusalem!”  grates  harshly 
upon  my  ears.  Our  Jerusalem  is  neither  beleaguered 
nor  in  danger.  It  is  yet  the  city  upon  a hill,  glori- 
rious  in  what  it  is,  still  more  glorious  in  the  blessing 
of  God,  in  what  it  is  to  be:  a landmark,  inviting  the 
nations  of  the  world,  struggling  upon  the  stormy 
ocean  of  political  oppression,  to  follow  us  to  a haven 
of  safety  and  rational  liberty.  No  English  Titus 
will  enter  our  temple  of  freedom,  through  a breach 
in  the  battlements,  to  bear  thence  the  ark  of  our  con- 
stitution and  the  book  of  our  law,  to  take  their  sta- 
tions in  a triumphal  procession  in  the  streets  of  a 
modern  Rome,  as  trophies  of  conquest  and  proofs  of 
submission. 

Many  a raven  has  croaked  in  my  day,  but  the  au- 
gury has  failed,  and  the  republic  has  marched  on- 
ward. Many  a crisis  has  presented  itself  to  the  im- 
aginations of  our  political  Cassandras,  but  we  have 
still  increased  in  political  prosperity  as  we  have  in- 
creased in  years,  and  that,  too,  with  an  accelerated 
progress  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We 
have  a class  of  men  whose  eyes  are  always  upon 
the  future,  overlooking  the  blessings  around  us,  and 
forever  apprehensive  of  some  great  political  evil 
which  is  to  arrest  our  course  somewhere  or  other  on 
this  side  of  the  millennium.  To  them,  we  are  the 
image  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  clay,  con- 
trariety in  unity,  which  the  first  rude  blow  ol  misfor- 
tune is  to  slrike  from  its  pedestal. 

For  my  own  part,  I consider  this  the  strongest 
government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  good,  and 
the  weakest  for  evil.  Strong,  because  supported  by 
the  public  opinion  of  a people  inferior  to  none  of  the 
communities  of  the  earth  in  all  that  constitutes  mo- 
ral worth  and  useful  knowledge,  and  who  have 
breathed  into  their  political  system  the  breath  of  life; 
and  who  would  destroy  it,  as  they  created  it,  if  it 
were  unworthy  of  them,  or  failed  to  fulfil  their  just 
expectations. 

And  weak  for  evil,  from  this  very  consideration, 
which  would  make  its  follies  and  its  faults  the  signal 
of  its  overthrow.  It  is  the  only  government  in  ex- 
istence which  no  revolution  can  subvert.  It  may  bo 
changed,  but  it  provides  for  its  own  change  when  the 
public  will  requires.  Plots,  and  insurrections,  and  the 
various  struggles  by  which  an  oppressed  population 
manifests  its  sufferings  and  seeks  the  recovery  of  its 
rights,  have  no  place  here.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
but  ourselves. 

And  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  will  permit 
me  to  remark,  that  the  apprehension  he  expresses 
that  a war  may  bring  forward  military  chieltains, 
who  would  ultimately  establish  their  own  power 
upon  the  rums  of  their  country’s  freedom,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  if  not  the  last  of  all  evils,  one  of  the  very 
last,  which  this  republic  has  to  fear.  I will  not  stop 
to  point  out  the  circumstances  of  our  position,  cha- 
racter, and  institutions  which  render  a military  des- 
potism impossible  in  this  country.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  burning  charai^ers,  not  upon  the  wall,  but 
upon  the  heart  of  every  American;  and  they  need 
no  seer  to  expound  them.  Our  salety  is  our  union, 
our  only  fear  disunion.  In  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  national  offences  are  punished  by  national 
calamities.  It  may  be  that  we  may  forsake  the 
God  of  our  fathers  and  seek  after  strange  gods.  If 
we  do,  and  are  struck  with  judicial  blindness,  we 
shall  but  add  another  to  the  long  list  of  nations  un- 
worthy of  the  blessings  acquired  for  them  by  preced- 
ing generations,  and  incapable  of  maintaining  them; 


and  that  of  England,  they  are  before  the  world,  and,  I but  none  as  signally  so  as  we. 
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“ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.’ 

Takes  post  on  the  Rio  Grande  — The  revenue  cutler 
Woodbury,  left  the  Brazos  St.  Jago  on  the  30;li  uliimo, 
and  reached  Galveston,  on  the  4 th  instant,  with  intelli- 
gence from  the  army.  The  steamship  New  York  reach- 
ed N.  Orleans  on  the  8th  from  Galveslon  bringing  intel- 
ligence of  the  arrival  of  the  pilot  boat  Hitchcock  which 
left  Brazos  St.  Jago  on  the  1st  inst.  Those  sources  fur- 
nish us  w ith  details  from  which  we  abbreviate  the  follow- 
ing. It  will  be  recollected  that  our  previous  accounts 
left  the  army  en  route  from  Corpus  Chrtsti  lor  the  Rio 
Grande;  distance  113  miles. 

Two  reconnoilering  detachments,  one  commanded 
by  Capt.  Hardee,  the  other  by  Lieut.  Hamilton,  preceded 
the  movement.  The  one  approached  opposite  Brazos  San- 
tiago via  IsJa  del  Padre,  the  other  by  the  old  Matamoras 
road,  near  Sal  Colorado.  Gen’l  Mejia,  in  command  at 
Metamoras,  on  hearing  of  their  approach,  mustered  ev- 
ery soldier  there,  and  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  person, 
under  the  impression  that  he  should  meet  the  advance 
of  the  army.  He  marched  as  far  as  the  Colorado  creek, 
with  all  possible.despatch,  and  discovered  'bat  both  these 
detachments  had  return'd  to  the  camp  at  Corpus  Christi. 

Tne  account  from  Matamoras  of  the  13th  March  goes 
on  to  say: — ‘’His  anger  at  this  unexpected  ‘no  find  you 
there’  knew  no  hounds — as  he  had  boasied  upon  his  de- 
parture from  Matamoras,  of  the  laurels  that  he  and  his 
troops  would  win  before  their  return  to  their  old  quar- 
ters. His  excellency  was,  however,  compelled  to  put 
back  without  a single  trophy  to  grace  his  unwelcome  re- 
turn.” 

It  will  be  best  to  show,  here,  as  far  as  we  are  able  the 

Disposition  of  the  Mexican  forces  on  the  frontier. 
We  extract  from  the  above  letter  from  Matamoras: 

“All  the  forces  late  under  the  command  of  General 
Arista,  at  Monterey,  and  now  nnder  the  orders  of  Gen. 
La  Vega,  about  1,8U0  strong,  have  arrived  at  Matamo- 
ras, and  it  is  said,  will  march  forthwith  for  the  Salt 
Lakes  and  the  Sal  Colorado,  to  arrest  the  march  of 
Gen.  Taylor  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Canales,  of 
Cumargo,  with  his  regiment,  nearly  1,000  strong,  has 
received  orders  from  the  advance  of  our  forces,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  your  army,  and  is  now  occupying  a 
position  in  a direct  line  between  Comargo  and  Corpus 
Christi,  about  22  leagues  from  the  former  place,  at  the 
north  western  extremity  of  the  great  Salt  Lake.  General 
Ampndia  (the  gentleman  who  boiled  Sentmanat’s  head) 
is  within  two  days  march  of  us,  with  3.500  men,  mostly 
cavalry.  We  know  very  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
country  or  interior,  as  General  Paredes  has  stopped  the 
transmission  of  all  newspapers  as  dangerous.  You, 
who  know  pretty  well  all  the  movements  upon  the  poli- 
tical draft  board,  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  times  by 
the  signs.  What  is  here  stated  is  true,  and  you  may 
assure  your  friends  of  that  fact.  I might  state  many 
other  matters,  but  they  are  too  delicate  for  discussion. — 
In  my  next  you  will  have  further  particulars,  and  before 
you  get  this,  the  questions  of  fight  or  no  fight  between 
us  and  Gen.  Taylor  will  have  been  decided  upon,  and 
the  independence  of  the  northern  provinces  declared,  or 
their  future  connection  with  the  parent  state,  quietly, 
tamely,  basely,  acquiesced  in.  Our  present  armed  force 
and  stations  are  as  follows: — 

Gen,  Canales  with  900  to  1,000  troops  at  head  of  Salt 
Lakes,  sixty  miles  from  Comargo. 

Gun.  Mejia  on  Sal  Colorado,  where  the  old  Matamo- 
ras road  crosses  that  river,  about  60  or  70  miles  from 
Matamoras,  about  750  men. 

Gen.  Garcia,  at  Point  Isabel,  with  280  men,  mostly 
infantry  and  artillery. 

Gen.  Savereigo,  with  some  200  men,  is  upon  the  Co- 
lorado, between  Gen.  Mejia  and  the  lower  ford,  which 
is  from  10  to  15  miles  from  the  gulf. 

Gen.  La  Vega,  at  Matamoras,  with  1,800  troops,  late 
commanded  by  Gen.  Arista,  detained  to  reinforce  Mejia. 
Total  force,  say  4,0U0  men,  about  half  of  whom  are  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Arista,  is  still  keeping  himself  in  reserve  at  his  ha- 
cienda. Don  La  Gaiza  y Flores,  governor  of  the  Ta- 
maulipas,  arrived  here  last  night,  with  an  intention,  as  it 
is  said,  of  organizing  (he  rancheros,  veterans.  &c.,  for 
defensive  operations,  should  they  unfortunately  be  re- 
quired.” 

To  resume  our  account  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  movement. 

Gen.  Taylor,  with  a company  of  dragoons  under  (lie 
command  of  Col.  Twiggs,  in  advance  of  the  main  army, 
reached  Point  Isabel  on  the  24th  of  March.  Isabel  is  a 
bluff  or  promontory  of  sixty  fee:  elevation,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  a few  miles  below  the 
Mexican  city  of  Matamoras,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
southern  side  of  that  river. 

Tlte  fleet  of  transports  from  Aransas  reached  the  point 
by  sea  within  hall  an  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

When  near  Point  Isabel  with  the  dragoons.  General 
Taylor  was  met  by  a deputation  of  30  or  40  men,  bear- 
ing a proclamation  and  message  from  Gen.  Mejia,  pro- 
testing against  the  invasion,  and  gasconading  of  defence. 
At  the  same  moment,  the  conflagration  of  the  custom 
house  and  several  oilier  buildings  at  Point  Isabel,  which 
Rodriguiz,  the  commandant  had  set  fire  to  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  fleet  of  transports,  was  discovered.  Gen. 
Taylor  dismissed  the  deputation,  informing  them  that  he 
would  reply  to  Gen.  Mejia  on  the  28th  opposite  to  Ma- 
tarnoras.  Rodriguez  was  pursued  some  distance,  but 
ntatie  good  his  retreat  to  die  river. 

Tlie  only  opposition  experienced  by  the  army  on  their 
march,  was  first,  at  the  little  Colorado,  where  a Mexican 
pffjcer,  with  about  150  mounted  men,  threatened  to  fire 


upon  Gen.  Taylor  if  he  attempted  to  cross  that  stream, 
stating  that  such  were  his  positive  orders,  and  that  Mex- 
icans knew  no  fear.  The  artillery  was  immediately  or- 
dered up,  where  the  troops  formed  and  commenced 
fording  irt  perfect  order,  die  water  being  nearly  to  the 
arm-pits,  whereupon  the  gallant  Mexicans  retreated 
without  executing  his  “positive  orders.”  The  only  other 
show  of  opposition  had  been  previously  made  by  a party 
of  50  or  60,  who  h iving  met  the  army  in  tlte  prairie,  in- 
formed Gen.  Taylor  that  lie  must  proceed  no  farther  in 
that  direction.  By  order  of  Gen.  Taylor  the  army  open- 
ed and  tiiis  party  were  permitted  to  march  through  to  the 
rear,  and  then  depart. 

The  country  was  in  a highly  favorable  condition  for 
the  march  of  die  army — more  rain  would  have  made 
the  travelling  bad,  less  would  have  occasioned  a scarcity 
of  water. 

Col.  McCrea  was  disappointed  in  his  attempt  to  take 
the  barges  across  (lie  Laguna  la  Madre,  for  the  want  of 
sufficient  water.  They  will,  in  consequence,  have  to  be 
taken  by  land.  The  average  depth  of  water  on  die  bar 
at  Rrasos  St.  lago  is  eight  and  a half  feet;  from  thence 
to  Point  Isabel,  a distance  of  about  three  miles  due  west, 
the  uniform  dep  h is  about  five  feet.  Extraordinary  suc- 
cess attended  getting  the  vessels  over  a difficult  bar, 
without  pilots.  The  schooner  Be’le  del  Mar  was  how- 
ever driven  on  the  South  Side,  afer  beating  heavily  on 
the  bar,  and  iies  in  two  feet  water.  She  cannot  be  saved. 
The  Louisiana,  Capt.  Eddy,  had  her  rudder  unshipped, 
but  she  received  no  oilier  damage.  The  U.  S.  brig 
Lawrence,  Com’t  Mercer,  remained  at  anchor  off  the 
bar.  The  brig  Porpoise,  Com’t  Hunt,  sailed  for  Pensa- 
cola on  die  26th  ult. 

Forty  wagons  with  supplies  for  the  army,  left  Point 
Isabel  on  tlte  morning  of  the  26th  in  fine  condition,  and 
having  an  excellent  road  twenty-eight  miles  to  the  army 
opposite  Matamoras,  and  on  die  morning  after  Gen.  Tay- 
lor followed,  leaving  a company  of  artillery  at  Point  Isa- 
bel in  command  of  Maj.  Munroe. 

On  die  28th  of  March,  tlte  army  of  occupation,  num 
bering  in  all  about  3,500  arrived  and  encamped  opposite 
Matamoras.  On  die  appearance  of  the  American  army, 
the  Mexican  force-  were  drawn  out  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  making  a great  display  of  martial  music, 
with  trumpets,  bugles,  &c..  which  mode  of  salutation 
was  duly  reciprocated  in  kind  by  a similar  sounding  of 
trumpets  and  drums  in  the  American  lines.  Thus  ended 
the  first  day’s  rencounter  between  the  two  armies  on  the 
opposite  batiks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  within  two  or 
three  hundred  yards  of  each  other- 

On  the  next  morning,  29th,  the  American  troops  dis- 
covered the  Mexican  artillery  of  eighteen  pounders, 
lining  the  opposite  bank,  and  pointing  directly  into  their 
camp,  whereupon  the  American  army  moved  their  en- 
campment four  miles  below.  This  step,  says  the  account, 
was  doubtless  taken  by  Gen.  Taylor  in  order  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  anv  disposition  to  commit  aggres- 
sions upon  the  west  hank  of  the  river,  and  to  maintain 
strictly  the  defensive  character  of  his  operations. 

The  most  reliable  statements  represent  the  regular 
army  in  Matamoras  to  consist  of  2060  soldiers  and  500 
rancheros. 

We  are  bound  to  presume  that  in  some  way  or  other, 
the  above  hasty  account  has  done  injustice  to  our  com- 
manding general.  Whatever  of  approbation  we  might 
bestow  upon  his  forbearance  in  the  premises,  must  be’a; 
the  expense  of  his  claims  to  generalship,  which  made 
this  instance  of  forbearance  necessary.  Gen.  Taylor 
lias  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  “army  of 
occupation’'  and  will  be  too  circumspect  to  lose  the  ap- 
pellation, by  occupying  a post  which  prudence  requires 
him  to  evacuate  so  soon  as  an  opposing  army  show  a bat- 
tery in  iiis  front. 

Later.  Our  impressions  that  the  above  account  is  in- 
correct, are  so  far  confirmed  as  negative  testimony  goes. 
A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  arm.  written  after  its  ar- 
rival opposite  to  Matamoras,  makes  no  mention  of  a 
movement  from  thence,  but  intimates  that  the  possession 
will  be  fortified  by  breast  works,  &c.  Another  letter, 
equally  silent  as  to  evacuating,  says — “The  Mexicans 
over  the  river  are  very  angry  and  will  have  nothing  to 
say  to  us.  Gen,  Worth  went  over  this  afternoon,  but 
they  would  riot  let  him  enter  the  town,  nor  would  Gen. 
Mejia  come  out  to  receive  him,  sending  one  of  his  offi- 
cers. Gen.  W.  took  over  a despatch  from  Gen.  T.,  but 
as  Gen.  M.  would  not  see  him,  he  brought  it  back. — 
Gen.  M.  says  he  will  only  condescend  lo  see  Gen.  Tay- 
lor himselt.  In  a few  days  we  expect  to  come  to  a bet- 
ter understanding.’’ 

Elections — Connecticut. — The  locos  have  carried  the 
stale.  The  45  vacancies  were  filled  by  elections  which 
took  place  on  the  !3thinst.  The  senate  stands  11  locos, 
to  10  whigs;  the  house  114  locos  to  106  whigs—  loco  ma- 
jority on  joint  ballot  9. 

New  I on. — The  charter  election , commenced  on 
Tuesday  last. 

New  York  city  has  been  carried  by  the  locos.  The 
vole  for  mayor  stood:— Mickle,  ioco,  22.168;  Taylor, 
whig,  15.035;  Cozzens,  native  American,  8, 202— Mic- 
kle’s maj.  over  Taylor,  7,133;  Taylor  and  Cozzens’ joint 
majority  over  Mickle,  1,069. 

The  total  vole  taken  45,405.  Last  April  28,950  votes 
were  taken.  The  native  American  vote  last  year  was 
double  that  of  (lie  whig  vote.  This  year  the  whig  vote 
is  about  double  t he  vo'e  for  the  native  ticket.  The  lo- 
cos have  carried  15  wards,  the  whigs  2,  and  the  natives 
1,  much  the. smile  as  last  year. 

Albany. — Win.  Parmell  (whig)  is  elected  by  over  500 
majority.  The  common  council  stands  13  whigs,  9 loco. 

Brooklyn. — The  whig  ticket  is  elected. 


Newark,  N.  J. — B.  Vanderpool,  (whig,)  is  elected 
mayor.  No  serious  opposition  to  the  whig  ticket. 

New  Orleans — A very  warm  charter  election  took 
place  on  the  6th  instant.  Being  the  first  election  held 
under  the  new  constitution  and  extended  suffrage,  par- 
ties rallied  in  full  force,  and  the  heaviest  vote  was  taken 
that  has  been  taken  in  the  city,  1,200  more  than  at  the 
genera]  election  in  January  last. 

Three  candidates  were  in  the  field  for  mayoralty. 


For  mayor  t lie  vote  stood  as  follows. 

A D.  Crossman,  A.  J.  Guret, 


(Whig)  (Loco.) 
1st  Municipality,  951  500 

2d  Municipality,  1,817  1,660 

3d  Municipality,  221  583 


E.  Montegut,  . 
(Ind.) 

934 

274 

406 


Total,  2,989  2,742  1,614 

A.  D.  Crossman’s  majority  246  votes. 

J.  Genots  is  re-elected  recorder,  first  municipalitt^jy 
a majority  of  about  1,000  votes  over  the  nominated  loco 
candidate. 


Tlie  second  municipality  was  contested  with  unusual 
earnestness  for  recorder,  between  Mr.  Baldwin,  incum- 
bent, and  T.  B.  Eastland,  a gentleman  of  great  popula- 
rity, nominated  on  the  loco  ticket.  The  vote  stood, 
Baldwin  1,878;  Eastland  1,867 — majority  11  votes. 

The  recorder  of  the  third  municipality  was  carried  by 
the  locos,  by  a large  majority. 

The  N.  O.  Bee  announces  the  political  result  as  fol- 
lows: “Tlte  mayor  elect  is  a whig:  tlte  recorder  of  the 
first  municipality  is  an  independent  democrat;  of  the  se- 
cond, a whig;  of  the  third,  a locofoco.  The  general  coun- 
cil will  stand  seven  locos  to  five  whigs;  the  council  of  the 
first  municipality  eight  whigs  to  four  locos;  on  the  se- 
cond six  whigs  to  six  locos — two  ol  the  latter  being 
friendly  to  the  present  policy  of  municipality.  The 
third  municipality  council  is  locofoco  by  a large  majo- 
rity.” 


St.  Louis— The  charter  election  took  place  on  the  6th 
inst.  'I’lie  whole  Native  American  ticket  was  elected. 
The  whigs  run  no  ticket. 


Canton — Late,  direct,  and  important.  The  Rainbow, 
Captain  Land,  in  78  days  from  Canton,  readied  New 
York  on  the  15th,  bringing  dales,  Canton  dales  to  the 
26th  January. 


The  Friend  of  China , January  17th,  says,  a letter  from 
Canton  dated  the  1 4th  says,  that  a chop  had  been  is- 
sued, announcing  that  the  city  would  be  opened  to  fo- 
reigners, tlie  indemnification  money  paid,  and  Chusan 
be  evacuated  by  the  British  immediately.  This  an- 
nouncement occasioned  tremendous  excitement  amongst 
the  lower  orders  in  Canton.  On  the  15th  a conflict  took 
place  between  tlie  mob  and  the  authorities.  At  night 
tlie  house  of  the  Quang-choo-loo  was  broken  open,  pri- 
soners were  released,  and  the  house  burned  by  the  rab- 
ble. Tlte  authorities  had  to  succumb,  and  suspend  the 
orders  for  admitting  strangers. 

On  the  16th  an  attack  upon  the  factories  being  antici- 
pated, the  ladies  were  sentoffto  Whampoo.  On  the  17th 
the  excitement  continued  and  as  their  New  Year  was 
at  hand,  fears  for  the  safety  of  strangers  increased'. — 
The  Pluto  and  Vestal  were  promptly  ordered  up  and 
Vincennes  and  Columbus  United  Stales  ships  of  war 
proceeded  from  the  Bogue  to  anchor  as  near  the  city  as 
possible.  Their  united  forces  with  the  British  regiments 
amounted  to  about  2,500  men. 

These  demonstrations  on  the  ohe  hand,  and  the  sus- 
picion of  the  order  for  admitting  strangers  on  the  other, 
produced  a calm.  When  the  Rainbow  left,  quiet  was, 
for  the  time  being  restored. 

The  hostility  to  the  admission  of  strangers  however 
seemed  inveterate,  and  force  would  probably  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  if  that  measure  was  persisted  in,  as  it  no 
doubt  will  be  by  t he' Bri t ish  authorities.  “A  residence 
here’’  says  one  of  the  paragraphs,  “is  little  better  than 
being  perched  on  a barrel  of  gunpowder.” 


The  Money  Markets,  of  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  have  been  exceedingly  depressed  during 
the  past  week.  The  banks,  at  prospect  of  the  sub- 
treasury system  soon  draining  from  their  vaults  more 
than  Itaii  the  specie  upon  which  their  present  circula- 
tion is  based,  are  exceedingly  cautious,  and  business 
notes  of  unquestionable  character  command  1 to  1 \ per 
cent  per  mon th.  Stocks  lending  downward.  Some  hea- 
vy failures  have  already  taken  place.  Accounts  by  last 
night’s  mail  however  look  somewhat  more  favorable. 


European  Intelligence.  By  several  arrivals  Liver- 
pool dates  as  lale  as  the  1 1 th  ult.  have  been  received. — 
They  furnish  nothing  materially  changing  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  We  are  now  in  hourly  expectation  of  the  steam- 
er of  the  4th  instant.  A steamer  will  be  due  every  week 
now  during  the  season. 


The  anti  protective  tariff  bill.  The  bill  as  final- 
ly adjusted  between  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, was  reported  by  Mr.  McKay,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  14th,  and  will 
speedily  supercede  the  Oregon  question  in  public  aten- 
ton.  The  provisions  of  tlie  bill  are  but  slightly  modified 
fromtl  o.e  already  published,  as  proposed  by  the  secre- 
tary o'  tlie  treasury.  Tlie  ad  valorem  principle  is  maiii- 
t lined  — no  specific  duties — no  minimums.  It  proposes 
t go  into  operation  on  the  1st  December.  Fishing  boun- 
ties are  repealed.  A drawback  is  allowed  on  foreign 
s .It.  Cotton  goods  are  to  pay  a duty  of  25  per  cent;  tea 
and  coffee,  now  admitted  free,  are  to  pay  a duty  of  10 
per  cent,  in  case  the  revenue  requires  that  addition. 
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The  Oregon  notice  resolutions — final.  The 
proceedings  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  inserted  on  another 
page,  will  show  the  action  had  in  consequence  of  the 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  up  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  committee  of  conference.  The  ul- 
timate termination  was  as  follows: 

S E N A T E — C 0 N G R E S s . 

Thursday,  April  23.  The  Oregon  notice  resolu- 
tions.— Mr.  Berrien,  made  a report  in  behalf  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  part  of  the  senate, 
recommending  as  the  unanimous  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, that  both  houses  recede  from  their  amend- 
ments, and  adopt  the  resolution  in  the  following  form: 

Joint  resolution  concerning  the  Oregon  territory. 

Whereas  by  the  convention  concluded  the  20th  day 
of  October,  1818,  between  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards 
indefinitely  extended  and  continued  in  force  by  another 
convention  of  the  same  parties  concluded  the  6th  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1827,  it  was  agreed 
that  any  country  that  may  he  claimed  by  either  party 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  mountains,  now  commonly  called  the 
Oregon  territory,  should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays, 
and"creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels,  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  the  two  powers:  but  without  prejudice  to  any 
claim  which  either  of  the  parties  might  have  to  any 
pari  of  said  country;  and  with  this  further  provision  in 
the  2d  article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, 1827,  that  either  party  might  abrogate  and  annul 
said  convention  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months 
to  the  other  contracting  party;  and  whereas  it  has  now 
become  desirable  that  the  respective  claims  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Great  Britain,  should  be  definitely  settled, 
and  that  said  territory  may  no  longer  than  need  be,  re- 
main subject  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  divided  al- 
legiance of  its  American  and  British  population,  and  of 
the  confusion  and  conflict  of  national  jurisdictions,  dan- 
gerous to  the  cherished  peace  and  good  understanding 
of  the  two  countries.  With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps 
be  taken  for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the 
6th  of  August,  1827,  in  the  mode  prescribed  in  its  21 
article,  and  that  the  attention  of  the  governments  of  both 
countries  may  be  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  all  proper  measures  for  the  speedy  and  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  difficulties  and  disputes  in  relation  to 
said  territory: 

Resolved,  tyc.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be  and  lie  is  Hereby  authorised  at  his  discretion  to  give 
to  the  British  government  the  notice  required  by  its  said 
second  article  for  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  of 
the  6th  of  August,  1827. 

Tite  vote  being  taken  resulted  as  follows: 

AYES— Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Catneron,  T.  Clay- 
ton, J M.  Clayton,  Colqnit , Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Dtx,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington, 
Jarnagin,  Johnson,  La.,  Johnson,  Md.,  Lewis,  Mc- 
Duffie, Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Pciinybacker.  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Turney,  Uphani,  Webster,  Woodbritlge,  and  Yulee. — 
42. 

NOES — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese;  Bright, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Jenness,  Semple,  and  We-st- 

cott — 10. 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  the  report  from  the 
joint  committee  of  conference,  was  made  and  read  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  who  thereupon  moved  a concur- 
rence. The  house  concurred  by  142  yeas  to  46  nays. 

The  resolutions  as  then  finally  adopted,  are  sub- 
stantially those  proposed  by  the  senate.  The  presi- 
dent will  no  doubt  attach  his  signature,  and  give 
the  notice  according  to  the  spirit  of  this  now  nearly 
unanimous  expression  of  both  houses  of  congress. — 
An  amicable  adjustment  of  this  vexed  question  will 
now,  we  fervently  hope  and  believe,  be  speedily  ef- 
fected. 

Congress.  The  Oregon  notice  resolutions  being 
at  length  disposed  of,  the  bill  for  the  protection  of 
American  citizens  and  settlers  in  the  territory,  estab- 
lishing mails,  and  posts  for  their  protection,  &c., 
will,  no  doubt,  be  matured  with  due  deliberation  and 
with  that  caution  which  the  delicacy  of  the  case  re- 
quires. 

Meantime  other  topics  for  legislation,  long  defer- 
red, are  now  brought  forward. 

The  Smithsonian  bequest  debate  has  commenced  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  speeches  have  been 
made  by  several  of  the  most  talented  members. 

The  postage  topic  was  incidentally  introduced  in 
debate  on  Thursday,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  in  reply  to 
inquiries  staled,  that  the  committee  bad  agreed  upon 
a bill  which  would  be  reported  next  week,  slightly 
to  increase  the  present  postage. 

Vol.  XX-Stg.  8. 


The  tariff,  however,  is  the  next  great  ant!  absorb- 
ing question,  for  which  parties  thereon  are  marshal- 
ing their  forces. 

Daniel  Webster.  Discussions  which  have  re- 
cently taken  place  in  both  houses  of  congress,  com- 
mencing with  Mr.  Webster’s  defence  of  the  treaty  of 
AVashington,  his  vindication  of  his  own  character 
and  course  whilst  filling  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  from  sundry  aspersions,  and  including  the  call 
made  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  a 
report  of  the  disposition  of  the  secret  service  fund — the 
president’s  reply  to  the  call — and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings, implying  the  almost  unanimous  acquiescence 
and  approval  of  the  two  houses  in  the  prudence  of 
the  president’s  determination,  on  this  occasion,  furnish 
altogether  a topic  of  such  delicate  interest  to  the 
American  public,  that  instead  of  dispersing  the  mat- 
ter over  a variety  of  numbers,  we  conclude  to  em- 
body the  whole,  or  at  least  so  much  of  the  whole  as 
we  can  afford  room  for,  in  consecutive  pages.  So 
soon  as  we  obtain  a copy  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech 
alluded  to,  we  propose  to  give  it  place.  The  charac- 
ters of  American  statesmen  should  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  essential  moral  structure  of  the  re- 
publican edifice.  The  crucible  whenever  and  how- 
ever applied  should  always  exhibit  refinement,  as  a 
result  of  the  process. 

Mr.  Webster,  on  Wednesday  last,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
president’s  reply  to  Mr.  ingersoll,  relative  to  the  se- 
cret service  fund,  and  to  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  uew  accusa- 
tions against  himself.  He  pronounced  them  utterly 
false.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  “the  charge  was 
either  made  in  utter  ignorance  of  any  facts  to  sup- 
port it,  or  else  with  the  knowledge  that  the  facts 
which  do  exist  would,  if  made  known,  entirely  d is  - 
prove  it.  As  to  the  source  of  this  miserable  vitu- 
peration, I itave  nothing  to  say.  I am  afraid  1 shall 
be  thought  to  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  it  al- 
ready. Sir,  I leave  the  author  of  the  slanders  where 
he  is — I heave  him  in  the  worst  company  I know  of 
in  the  world — 1 leave  him  with  himself.” 

Mr.  Westcott,  of  Florida,  addressed  the  senate 
at  some  length.  He  remarked — “I  atn  convinced  he 
[a  senator  he  had  occasion  to  refer  to]  believes,  as  1 
do  not  hesitate  that  I do,  nay,  as  1 deem  it  my  duty 
to  say,  that  the  imputations  made  against  the  late 
president  and  the  distinguished  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  fund  impro- 
perly, whilst  the  latter  was  secretary  of  state,  are 
slanders  of  the  silliest  and  most  pitiful  character.  Sir, 
(said  Mr.  W.,)  1 will  not,  as  a senator,  by  any  vote 
of  mine,  permit  any  such  fugacious  scandal  against 
any  high  executive  officer  of  my  country,  of  any  po- 
litical party,  and  especially  against  a citizen  who 
stands  as  high  before  the  world  as  does  the  senator 
assailed,  and  of  whose  reputation  and  fame  abroad, 
(opposed  as  I am  to  him  in  political  opinion  on  al- 
most every  subject  of  party  contest, J 1,  as  an  Ameri- 
can, feel  proud — 1 say,  1 will  not  consent  that  such 
gossip  shall  be  the  foundation  of  a call  upon  the  pre- 
sident, or  any  action  whatever  of  this  chamber.” 
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By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Unicorn,  we  have  Liver- 
pool dales  to  the  19th  u It.,  and  by  the  steamer  Caledonia, 
to  the  4th  instant.  The  latter  brought  26  passengers  to 
Halifax,  and  76  to  Boston,  besides  13  from  Halifax. 

The  corn  laws.  Sir  Robert  Feel’s  bill  reducing  the 
duties  upon  bread  stuffs,  passed  a second  reading  in  the 
house  of  commons  by  a majority  of  88,  which  is  a di- 
minution of  9,  compared  with  the  previous  vote.  The 
London  Tunes  says:  “considering  the  lock  jaw  under 
whicli  commerce  of  every  description  is  now  suffering, 
the  progress  of  the  measure  by  no  means  keeps  pace 
with  the  impatience  of  the  people.  Parliament  met  on 
the  23d  of  January,  and  the  beginning  of  April  finds 
that  the  tariff  has  only  advanced  to  the  second  reading. 
It  is  now  uncertain  whether  the  subsequent  stages  can 
be  so  accelerated  as  to  launch  the  bill  into  the  house  of 
lords  before  parliament  adjourns  for  the  Easter  holidays. 
Delays  are  proverbially  dangerous,  and  every  day  ren- 
ders the  situation  of  the  government  more  embarrassed 
and  critical.  It  hangs  together  by  the  forbearance  of  its 
opponents.  All  the  great  manufacturers  in  Manchester, 
ail  tite  principal  merchants  in  Liverpool,  have  forwarded, 
irrespective  of  party,  the  expression  of  their  views  to  the 


premier  in  favor  of  his  measure,  which  he  duly  laid  be- 
fore the  house.  It  is  painful  to  witness  the  effects  of  the 
present  stagnation ; and  baneful  as  they  are,  tite  aggre- 
gate misery  would  he  less  if  the  vista  which  oversha- 
dows the  future  could  be  penetrated.  What  the  lords 
will  do  is  still  a puzzle  to  many,  and  a fruitful  topic  ot 
speculation  with  all." 

Previous  confidence  in  the  bill  passing  the  house  of 
lords  has  been  somewhat  shaken.  A strong  opposition 
to  the  bill  has  been  organized  in  the  upper  house.  To 
an  apprehension  of  its  failure  there,  has  been  attributed 
much  of  the  depressed  condition  of  trade  as  well  as  the 
desponding  tone  of  many  of  the  journals.  Other  jour- 
nals, however,  express  no  doubt  of  'he  bill  passing  the 
upper  house  by  20  to  30  majority.  The  Times  thinks  it 
will  pass  the  house  of  lords  '‘if  it  reaches  there,"  which 
it  seems  to  consider  doubtful.  Tite  Times  says:  “The 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  closing  tite  debate  on  the 
second  reading,  was  another  of  those  elaborate,  well- 
reasoned  arguments,  pregnant  with  mind  and  matter, 
which  the  premier,  on  great  occasions,  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  the  world.  The  liberality  of  its  tone  and  the 
large  political  and  economic  truths  which  it  involved, 
have  increased  the  chasm  between  him  and  the  old  lory 
party.  It  is  observed  too,  that  although  the  hostilities  of 
the  protectionists  towards  the  free  trade  policy  of  the 
government  is  as  fierce  as  ever,  yet  that  a marked 
change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams  towards 
the  personnel  of  the  government;  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  a compromise  has  been  the  result,  unfavorable  to 
the  people,  and  injurious  to  the  efficacy  of  the  tariff” 

The  money  market  had  been  exceedingly  depressed, 
and  many  failures  were  announced.  They  are  generally 
referred,  however,  to  railway  gambling,  which  is  now 
made  the  scape-goat  for  all  deficiencies.  Thousands  of 
operatives  out  of  employ  on  every  hand.  Prices  of  al- 
most every  thing  declining. 

Pile  American  minister,  Mr.  McLane,  was  prevented 
by  indisposition  from  attending  the  queen’s  drawing- 
room on  the  19th.  Mrs.  McLane  and  the  secretary  of 
legation,  Mr.  Melville,  attended. 

Warlike  preparations,  are  continued  with  unremitting 
activity,  both  in  the  army  and  navy  departments.  The 
6,000  soldiers  that  were  ordered  for  India,  not  being  any 
longer  required  there,  it  is  rumored,  will  have  their  des- 
tination changed  to  Canada,  with  yet  additional  forces. 

The  Oregon  question,  and.  relations  vsit/t  the  U.  States, 
had  been  the  subject  of  remarks  in  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, on  enquiries  from  whig  members  addressed  to 
ministers.  They  exhibit  upon  the  whole,  dignity  and 
forbearance  as  to  language,  firmness  and  decision  as  to 
purpose,  and  unanimity  as  to  national  feeling,  and  con- 
fidence in  their  administration  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  cannot  but  be  admired.  Our  space  is  so  occupi- 
ed as  to  prevent  affording  any  thing  like  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  what  passed. 

The  language  both  in  parliament  and  in  the  leading 
journals,  in  relation  to  American  affairs,  evidence  that 
the  subject  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  well  as  of  serious  delay.  The  ministers  declined  to 
communicate  the  correspondence,  and  their  opponents 
expressed  the  fullest  assurance  of  their  prudence  as  well 
as  patriotism,  in  doing  so. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  March  17,  the  earl  of  Clarendon, 
asked  for  the  production  of  such  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence las  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  might  deem  it  consist- 
ent with  public  duty  to  produce.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  purpose  than  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment. He  had  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  pacilic 
disposition  Yet  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  two 
countries  were  insensibly  drifting  towards  a war.  An 
abler  negotiator  than  Mr.  Pakenham  could  not  be  found ; 
the  government  had  acted  most  judiciously  in  every  step 
it  had  taken  in  the  matter;  for  it  had  declared  to  the 
world  that  it  would  not  engage  in  war  until  every  means 
of  keeping  peace  were  exhausted.  It  was  morally  im- 
possible that  two  such  nations  as  England  and  America 
should  embroil  the'mselves  for  a comparatively  worthless 
territory.  He  should  conclude  by  moving  for  the  cor- 
respondence, and  by  asking  what  course  the  govern- 
ment i 'tended  to  pursue  in  the  event  of  tite  senate  con- 
curring in  the  twelve  months’  notice. 

The  earl  of  Aberdeen,  alter  an  acknowledgment  for 
the  considerate  terms  of  the  enquiry,  and  referring  to  the 
delicacy  of  the  case  at  present,  continued— “My  lords, 
1 think  that  the  desire  expressed  by  my  noble  friend  is 
quite  natural  and  reasonable.  I think,  when  we  are  re- 
ceiving, from  time  to  time,  from  the  United  States,  infor- 
mation and  documents  of  the  highest  interest  and  im- 
portance, affecting  us  in  the  manner  in  which  these 
transactions  do,  it  is  quite  natural  that  your  lordships 
and  the  public  should  desire  to  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  authentic  information  as  to  those 
transactions,  accompanied  by  such  other  information  as 
it  may  be  safe  and  proper  to  give.  I therefore  think  1 
Itave  no  valid  reason  ior  objecting  to  the  production  of 
those  papers  for  which  my  noble  friend  has  moved;  es- 
pecially as  a great  portion  of  them  must  be  already 
known  to  your  lordships  and  the  public.  But  1 must  re- 
serve to  myself  the  discretion  ot,  for  the  present,  sup. 
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pressing  a large  portion  of  the  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place  between  her  majesty’s  minister  in  the  U. 
States  and  myself,  the  production  of  which,  at  this  time, 
would  be  injurious  to  the  public  interests.  (Hear.)  My 
loids,  1 will  say  further,  that  I should  not  be  disposed 
voluntarily  to  lay  on  the  table  any  such  information.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  quite  unusual,  in  the  midst  of  a ne- 
gotiation of  this  magnitude,  without  any  special  object 
in  view,  to  produce  to  parliament  accounts  of  the  parti- 
cular position  we  may,  for  the  time  being,  find  ourselves 
in.  (Hear.)  It  is  true  that  the  government  of  the  U. 
Stales  has  acted  differently,  but  their  situation  is  differ- 
ent from  ours.  The  executive  government  of  the  United 
States  had  to  call  on  the  legislature  to  take  a direct 
course  on  this  subject.  The  President  oftheU.Stat.es 
proposed  to  the  American  legislature  a certain  measure, 
to  which  he  required  their  assent;  and,  of  course,  he  was 
under  the  rn  cessity  of  furnishing  them  with  the  mate- 
rial!-' on  which  to  form  an  opinion  in  coming  to  a deci- 
sion on  a question  of  such  importance.  But  that  is  not 
our  case." 

Ikelaad.  The  Irish  coercion  hill  has  passed^  the  com- 
mons and  is  now  in  the  house  of  lords.  The  bill  is 
fiercely  opposed  in  Ireland,  and  ts  assailed  by  the  liber- 
al presses  in  England,  as  exceedingly  unjust  in  inflb  ting 
punishm.  nts  upon  the  innocent  for  crimes  which  the 
guilty  alone  ought  to  suffer  for.  The  “Curfew  bill,”  as 
it  is  designated,  they  say,  will  arrav  all  the  good  of  the 
land,  as  well  as  the  vicious,  against  it. 

A violently  contested  election  at  Mayo,  bad  led  to  dis- 
turbances. The  repeal  candidate,  McDonnell,  was  re- 
turned over  Mr.  Moore,  a liberal,  but  not  a repealer,  by 
60  majority.  The  mill!  iy  during  the  disturbance,  fired 
upon  the  peasantry,  killed  one,  and  wounded  several 
others. 

O’  Connell’s  health,  seems  to  be  declining.  Assassina- 
tions and  hotrid  crimes  are  accumulating,  as  distress 
renders  the  people  of  Ireland  desp“rate.  Deprive  ■ e 
Irish  of  O’Cou'iell’s  influence  at  such  a momen  , at  : 
who  can  prddicr  the  cco  on  ? 

FRANCE. 

Fortifications  of  the  most  extensive  and  formidable 
character  are  in  progress  at  Havre,  Cherbourg,  and 
other  maritime  ports. 

A free  trade  league,  has  been  formed  in  France.  [We 
commend  to  their  attention  the  admission  of  American 
tobacco,  on  reciprocal  terms  with  our  admission  ot 
French  silks,  wines,  and  jewelry.] 

[. Editor  Nat.  Reg. 

Expected  visit  of  Victoria.  Private  letters  mention 
that  the  preparations  for  the  visit  of  her  majesty  queen 
Victoria,  to  the  king  and  queen  of  the  French  were  pro- 
ceeding without  intermission  at  the  Tuilleries,  Neuilly, 
St.  Cloud,  and  Versailles,  and  particularly  at  the  Tri- 
anon. 

[We  were  under  the  impression,  derived  from  other 
accounts,  that  her  majesty  was  not  exactly  in  travelling 
trim  about  these  dates.] 

INDIA. 

The  Sikhs,  war  terminated.  Two  sanguinary  battles 
have  been  fought  upon  tht  banks  of  the  Sutleje,  since 
those  previously  detailed,  in  both  of  which  the  British 
were  signally  victorious.  The  result  was  decisive.  The 
Sikhs  submitted  to  the  partition  of  their  territory  and 
agreed  to  pay  the  damages  incurred  by  the  war. 

The  battle  of  the  28 ih  January,  was  fought  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Aliwan,  by  Gen.  Sir  H.  Smith,  whose  forces  are 
set  down  at  12,000  men,  against  Runjeet  Singh,  who  had 
20,000  men,  strongly  entrenched.  The  fight  was  severe, 
but  superior  tactics  prevailed.  The  Sikhs  were  driven 
into  and  over  the  Sutleje,  with  immense  loss,  including 
56  pieces  of  artillery  and  their  whole  equipage. 

The  British  return  their  loss  as  comprising  151  killed, 
413  wounded,  and  25  missing. 

The  battle  of  the  10 th  of  February,  was  fought  at  So- 
braon,  further  down  the  Sutleje,  by  Sit  Hugh  Gough  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  with  the  whole  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  army,  including  Sir  H.  Smith’s  corps,  attacked 
the  Sikhs  in  the  position  which  they  continued  to  occu- 
py'on  the  British  side  of  the  river,  having  there  30,000 
men,  and  67  pieces  of  cannon;  the  battle  continued 
from  early  morning  till  11  o’clock.  The  Sikh  camp 
was  stormed,  their  artillery  and  equipage  all  captured, 
and  12,000  of  the  Sikhs,  say  the  despatches,  killed, 
wounded,  taken,  or  drowned.  By  the  12th,  a bridge  of 
boats  was  completed,  and  the  British  army  in  full  march 
for  Lahore.  Rajah  Gholab  Singh  was  sent  thence  to 
to  seek  terms  of  the  victors.  On  February  18th,  at  Lul 
leeana,  the  Sikh  government  submitted  to  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  victors,  who  had  advanced  to  within  16 
miles  of  Lahore.  The  young  Maharajah,  son  of  Run- 
jeet Singh,  is  now  the  acknowledged  prince,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  being  restored  to  the  favor  and  alliance  of  the 
British  government-  The  remains  of  the  Sikh  army 
20,000  strong  and  35  pieces  of  artillery,  were  at  or  in 
front  of  Lahore. 
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SENATE. 

April  14.  After  rejecting  the  proposed  alterations 
in  the  galleries,  &c.  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  con- 
sideration of 

The  Oregon  notice  resolutions.  Mr.  Weslcolt,  of  Flo- 
rida, spoke  for  an  hour,  averting  our  title  to  54°  40’, 
but  deprecating  the  policy  of  giving  the  notice  as 
recommended  by  the  president.  The  senate  then 
went  into  executive  session. 


April  15.  The  discussion  on  the  Oregon  notice 
was  resumed. 

Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas,  spoke  for  an  hour  in  favor 
of  the  notice,  and  in  vindication  of  the  president’s 
recommendations.  He  was  bound  to  assume  the 
position  he  had  done.  Believing  as  he  did,  he  was 
right  in  asserting  that  the  whole  of  Oregon  was  ours. 
Whether  the  whole  of  Oregon  belonged  to  the  U. 
States  or  not  was  not  the  question — the  question 
was  as  to  the  propriety  of  terminating  the  joint  oc- 
cupancy. If  England  desired  to  negotiate,  the  notice 
would  not  impede  it.  Mr.  H.  would  not  use  the  word 
“compromise” — but  expressed  strong  faith  in  “ad- 
justment,” He  desired  peace  Was  the  country 
prepared  for  war?  No,  nor  ever  would  be,  be- 
fore hand.  The  people  of  the  United  States  don’t 
like  taxes — a “don’t  care”  policy  and  feeling  pre- 
vailed unlil  emergency  arrived.  The  notice  would 
“take  the  brush  out  of  the  path.”  He  was  anxious 
that  England  should  make  the  next  advances.  He 
had  great  respect  for  that  nation,  though  he  disliked 
their  conduct  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  compar- 
ed their  modes  of  “annexation”  with  that  of  the  U. 
States;  regretted  the  irritation  which  he  attributed 
to  the  public  journals.  He  waived  all  about  title  as 
not  belonging  to  the  present  question,  and  was  for 
giving  the  naked  notice.  He  retorted  on  England 
for  territorial  aggrandizements,  and  gave  a long  nar- 
rative of  the  rise,  progress,  and  accomplishment  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas. 

The  senate  then  adjourned. 

April  16.  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ky.  addressed  the 
senate.  [See  his  speech  inserted  at  page  117.] 

Mr.  Allen  agreeably  to  previous  notice,  moved  to 
lav  ~ti  the  tao  e the  resolution  he  had  reported  from 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and  take  up  as 
a substitute,  the  joint  resolutions  from  the  house  of 
representatives. 

The  motion  was  acquiesced  in  without  a division. 

The  house  resolutions  being  now  under  considera- 
tion, Mr.  Johnson,  of  Md.  moved  as  a substitute  for 
them,  an  amendment; similar  to  the  resolutions  pro 
posed  by  Mr.  Critenden,  with  the  exception  of  in- 
serting the  word  “amicable”  before  the  word  “ad- 
justment,” and  omitting  the  proviso.  [See  page  97  ] 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  amend  the  2d  clause  of  Mr. 
Johnson’s  amendment,  so  as  to  insert  after  the  word 
“has,”  a clause  of  the  president’s  annual  message, 
viz.  “become  the  duty  of  congress  to  consider  what 
measures  it  may  be  proper  to  adopt  for  the  security 
and  protection  of  our  citizens  now  inhabiting  or  who 
may  hereafter  inhabit  Oregon,  and  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  our  just  title  to  that  territory.”  Decided  in 
the  negative  by  yeas  22,  nays  32,  viz: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  dial 
mers,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jenness, 
Niles,  Semple,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Westcott — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Thos.  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Da- 
vis, Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Hun- 
tingdon, Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  Md.  Johnson,  of  La., 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangunt,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Simmons,  Speight,  Upham, 
Webster,  Woodbridge — 32. 

Mr.  Breese,  moved  an  amendment,  to  strike  out 
the  words  “at  his  discretion”  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
resolution. 

Negatived  by  yeas  22,  nays  32. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  put  to  the 
vote,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  by  yeas  30,  nays 
24,  as  follows: 

Yeas — Mes=rs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden, 
Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Huntington, 
Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  Md.  Johnson,  of  La.,  Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce,  Phelps, 
Simmons,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster,  Westcott,  Wood- 
bridge — 30. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby.  Benton,  Breese,  Brigi  t,  Cameron,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Jenness,  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier, 
Sturgeon,  Turney— 24. 

Mr.  Allen  here  rose  and  spoke  in  terms  of  rebuke 
upon  the  senate  for  the  course  it  had  adopted.  [For 
his  speech  see  page  115  ] 

Mr.  Crittenden  replied  and  retorted.  [See  p.  116  ] 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson,  was  then  ordered 
to  a third  reading  by  yeas  40,  nays  14.  [As  on  page 
97,]  and  then  read  the  third  lime,  and  passed.  The 
senate  adjourned  till  Monday  the  20th. 

April  20.  A message  was  received  from  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  a 
resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  8th  instant,  calling  for 
all  the  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  right  of 
search  held  subsequent  to  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

Oregon,  Sfc.  The  joint  resolution  of  the  senate  to 
annul  and  abrogate  the  second  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  6th  August,  J827,  having  been  amend- 
ed by  the  house,  said  amendments  were  read. 


Mr.  Mangum  moved  that  the  senate  disagree  to 
the  amendments  made  by  the  house. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  designed  to  move  that  the  senate 
concur  in  those  amendments,  and  he  submitted  to  the 
decision  of  the  chair  which  of  those  two  motions  had 
the  priority. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  A’s  course  was  adopt- 
ed— and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his  motion  to  concur 
with  the  amendments  of  the  house,  heing  called 
stood  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Houston,  Jenness,  Niles, 
Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Turney — 21. 

YEAS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt, 
Corwin,  Crittenden,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hun- 
tington, Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson, 
of  Lou.  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  More- 
head,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Speight,  Upham,  Webster, 
Westcott,  Woodbridge,  Yulee — 29. 

So  the  senate  disagreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
house. 

Patent  report.  After  some  debate,  the  senate  or- 
dered 25,000  copies  of  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  patents  to  be  printed. 

The  bill  to  supply  the  deficiencies  in  appropriations  of 
last  year,  after  undergoing  amendments,  was  finally 
passed.  The  senate  then  adjourned. 

April  21.  A message  from  the  house,  proposing 
a committee  of  conference  on  the  Oregon  notice 
resolutions,  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allen,  considered. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  that  the  senate  recede;  negatived 
— ayes  20,  nays  31. 

Mr.  Haxjwood  moved  that  the  senate  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference.  The  motion  being  amend- 
ed at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mangum,  so  as  to  desig- 
nate the  number,  three,  was  adopted. 

The  senate  proceeded  to  ballot  for  the  committee. 

Messrs.  Berrien  and  Corwin  having  each  received 
30,  and  Mr.  Haywood  29  votes,  constituted  the  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Allen  received 
15  and  Mr.  Cass  14,  and  others,  scattering  votes. 

The  bill  “to  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
Oregon,”  as  passed  by  the  house,  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  on  territories.  The  senate 
then  adjourned. 

April  22.  The  sub-treasury.  Mr.  Webster  said  he 
received  daily  so  many  inquiries  as  to  the  probable 
progress  of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  that  he  desired  to 
ask  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  hoped  the 
chairman  would  not  find  it  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  answer,  when  the  committee  would  probably  re- 
port the  bill?  and  further,  whether  they  proposed 
any,  and  what  amendments  to  its  provisions?  and 
lastly,  at  about  what  period  they  thought  action 
would  be  had  upon  it?  Mr.  W.  said  he  was  no  panic 
maker,  and  his  only  object  was  to  allay  panic.  The 
country  was  now  eminently  prosperous,  and  he  de- 
sired it  to  remain  so. 

Mr.  Lewis,  in  reply,  said  he  was  unable  to  answer 
the  first  inquiry  of  the  senatoi.  'I  he  committee  had 
determined  to  give  precedence  to  the  warehousing 
bill,  which  had  been  made  the  special  order  for  the 
second  Monday  in  May, and  had  furlherdetermined  to 
report  bills  for  the  establishment  of  branch  mints  at 
Charleston  and  N-  York,  in  order  that  any  evil  effects 
that  might  be  anticipated  from  the  establishment  of 
the  sub-treasury  should  be  averted.  In  view,  too,  of 
the  heavy  amount  of  the  public  moneys  on  deposite 
in  the  banks,  and  the  slate  of  expansion  now  exist- 
ing, it  had  been  agreed  upon  that  the  specie  clause 
should  not  go  into  effect,  until  the  1st  of  January 
next. 

Branch  mints.  The  committee  on  finance  reported 
bills  for  the  establishment  of  branch  mints  in  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Allen  offered  a resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
limiting  the  extent  of  the  information  on  the  right  of 
search,  heretofore  called  for  by  a resolution. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Tuesday,  April  14.  On  motion  ol  Mr.  Boyd, 
Thursday  was  appointed  as  the  day  limiting  debate 
on  the  Oregon  jurisdiction  bill. 

Oregon  jurisdiction.  The  house  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Hamlin,  of  Maine,  in 
the  chair,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  protect  the  rights  of  American  settlers  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Oregon  until  the  termination  of  the  joint 
occupancy  of  the  same. 

Mr.  Farran  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tibbalts  also  supported  the  bill,  and  adduced 
arguments  and  facts  in  support  of  his  position  in  fa- 
vor of  asserting  all  our  rights  to  the  whole  territory 
up  to  54°  40'. 

Mr.  Vinton,  of  Ohio,  offered  an  amendment  care- 
fully excluding  the  provisions  of  the  bill  from  reach- 
ing any  British  subject  whatever  until  the  treaty  is 
annulled.  Mr.  V.  said  he  should  vote  against  the 
bill  without  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga.,  argued  that  as  our  title  was  to 
the  Russian  line,  we  had  a right  to  extend  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  made  a strong  argument 
against  the  whole  bill,  which  he  thought  was  in  vio- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  1827  and  the  law  of  nations. 
Every  part  and  parcel  of  the  bill  was  of  this  extreme 
and  dangerous  character,  and  he  was  therefore  op- 
posed to  it.  A bill  fraught  with  greater  mischief  had 
not  been  introduced  into  congress,  and  he  regretted 
that  such  a measure  had  been  brought  forward. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  Mr.  McKay  reported 
a bill  to  reduce  the  duties  oil  imports  and  for  oilier  pur- 
poses. The  bill  having  been  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Stewart,  of  Pa.,  moved  that  it  be  rejected, 
which  motion  was  lost  without  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  bill  was  then  read  by  its  title.  Mr.  Sleuart 
claimed  the  reading  of  the  whole  bill. 

The  Speaker  said  that  this  was  not  the  practice. 

Mr.  Mams  insisted  that  any  member  had  a right 
to  have  the  bill  read,  but  made  no  point  of  order. 
The  bill  was  then  read  a second  time,  and  referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  whole  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Grinnell,  from  the  committee  on  commerce, 
reported  a bill  for  the  relief  of  disabled  seamen,  and 
the  house  then  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  15.  Mr.  While  moved  the 
printing  of  10,000  extra  copies  of  the  report  in  re- 
lation to  the  bill  to  reduce  duties.  Motion  lies  over. 

The  vote  determining  Thursday  as  the  day  limit- 
ing debate  on  the  Oregon  jurisdiction  bill  was  recon- 
sidered, and  Friday  next  substituted. 

Oregon  jurisdiction.  The  house  went  into  commit- 
tee of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Brown,  of  Term.,  arose,  and  argued  that  the 
bill  was  not  what  it  purported  to  be  by  its  title,  a bill 
for  the  protection  of  American  citizens  in  Oregon. 
He  regarded  it  rather  a bill  for  claiming  and  taking 
the  whole  of  Oregon.  Jurisdiction  was  claimed 
over  the  whole  of  Oregon — over  British  people,  as 
well  as  over  our  own — and  that  too,  when  there  had 
been  a strict  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1827  by  the 
government  of  Great  Britain.  The  bill  was  calcu- 
lated to  involve  the  nation  in  a war,  and  we  could 
not  escape  it  if  this  bill  became  a law.  Mr.  B.  said 
the  only  reason  why  there  was  not  unanimity  upon 
this  question,  as  desired  by  the  executive  and  his 
friends,  was  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no  consist- 
ency of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  his 
friends.  He  claimed  the  whole  of  Oregon  which  he 
knew  would  lead  to  war  after  offering  to  negotiate 
upon  49.  Mr.  B.  said  that  four-fifths  of  the  nation 
and  a large  majority  in  congress,  in  his  judgment, 
were  ready  to  compromise  this  question,  and  they 
would  have  rallied  around  the  executive  as  one  man, 
if  he  had  sustained  the  issue  which  he  had  made, 
and  said  “thus  far  will  we  go  and  no  further.”  As 
. it  was,  the  executive  was  not  trusted.  The  civilized 
world  would  condemn  him  for  spending  the  nation's 
blood  and  treasure  for  that  which  he  had  offered  to 
give  away. 

Mr.  Giles,  of  Md.,  took  a different  view  of  the 
case,  and  called  upon  the  house  not  to  cavil  at  the 
course  of  the  executive  upon  this  question.  The 
bouse  had  given  the  notice,  agreeaoly  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  executive,  and  he  hoped  that  be- 
fore' the  setting  of  to-morrow’s  sun,  the  senate  would 
do  the  same  thing.  The  bill  before  the  committee, 
he  argued,  did  not  infringe  upon  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  G.  was  in  favor  of  a careful  observance  of  the 
treaty  of  1827,  and  therefore  opposed  to  the  prospec- 
tive grant  ol  lands  contemplated  in  the  bill.  So  long 
as  there  was  joint  possession  he  did  not  think  there 
should  beany  grant  of  lands,  and  the  act  itself,  he 
thought,  ought  to  be  a temporary  measure. 

Mr.  Payne,  of  Ala.,  said  this  discussion  was  cal- 
culated to  do  much  harm,  as  the  debate  had  done 
when  the  notice  was  under  consideration.  He 
was  in  favor  of  the  bill  if  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  American  people,  and  he  was 
opposed  to  it  if  it  was  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
British  subjects.  Mr.  Payne  closed  his  remarks  with 
a defence  ol  the  executive.  Upon  the  main  ques- 
tion, he  said,  it  the  two  governments  were  wise,  they 
would  set'le  this  question  amicably  and  promptly  by 
negotiation. 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  V.,  characterized  the  bill  as  mani- 
festing a violent  and  aggressive  spirit,  an  interference 
with  treaty,  a violation  of  law,  a claim  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  whole  territory,  and  a bill  that  ought 
not  to  pass. 

Mr.  Gordon,  of  N.  Y.,  defended  the  bill  with  ear- 
nestness, and  argued  that  it  was  strictly  in  conformi- 
ty to  treaty  stipulations  and  no  more  than  Great  Bri- 
tair  had  done  by  the  acts  of  1821. 

Mr.  J.  R,  Ingerso'.l  obtained  the  floor,  when  the  j 
committee  rose,  and  the  house  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Allen  rose  and  said:  We  now  come  to  the 
main  point  in  the  controversy,  in  which  we  are  re- 
quired to  do  a moral  act,  and  one  upon  which  the 
welfare  of  the  country  rests;  and  in  doing  this  act, 
for  myself  I shall  act  with  reference  to  all  its  rela- 
tions, present,  and  remote,  that  may  be  involved  in} it. 
At  the  opening  of  this  session  of  congress  the  presi- 
dent made  the  distinct  declaration  that  he  did  not 
anticipate  any  proposition  from  Great  Britain,  and 
advised  congress  to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  treaty, 
in  order  to  extend  our  laws  over  our  citizens  there. 
A call  was  made  upon  the  president  recently  to 
know  what  was  the  state  of  negotiations  upon  the 
subject;  and  in  answer  to  that  call  the  president  has 
informed  us  that  no  correspondence  has  taken  place 
between  the  two  governments  since  h is  communica- 
tion to  congress  upon  that  subject.  Thus  stands  the 
case.  I submitted  an  amendment  to  the  preamble  in 
the  exact  language  of  the  president’s  recommendation 
to  us  declaratory  of  the  duty  of  this  government  to  ex- 
tend its  laws  over  the  citizens  who  now  are  in  Ore- 
gon or  who  may  go  there  hereafter,  and  with  a view 
of  securing  our  title  to  the  territory.  That  proposi- 
tion was  voted  down;  and  this  much  of  the  president’s 
message  was  disapproved  of  upon  a solemn  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  And,  notwithstanding  that  call 
of  the  president  upon  us,  we  propose  now  to  pass  a 
resolution  addressing  advice  to  him  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  exercise  the  treaty- 
making  power;  because  this  preamble  is  addressed 
to  somebody;  it  is  either  addressed  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States  or  it  is  addressed  to  Great  Bri- 
tain: it  is  a thing  totally  gratuitous;  a thing  which 
has  no  effect  as  a law-making  measure;  but  it  is 
a thing  which  is  done  with  a view  of  producing  a 
moral  effect  upon  some  sort  of  existing  authority, 
either  the  president  or  the  government  of  Great 
Britain.  If  addressed  to  the  president,  it  is  in  re- 
ference to  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  exercise 
the  treaty-making  power;  and  as  such  ought  to 
havE  been  addressed  to  him  by  a vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  in  executive  session  acting  in  their 
treaty-making  character.  If  addressed  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, it  is  a humiliation;  it  is  an  attempt  to  hold  in 
tercourse  with  a foreign  government,  not  through 
the  appointed  organ  of  intercourse,  but  through  the 
legislature.  It  is  an  attempt  to  speak  behind  the 
president,  and  not  through  him  as  the  constitued  or- 
gan appointed  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  nation.  What 
was  this  preamble,  if  not  intended  for  one  of  these 
two  objects?  On  its  face  it  professes  to  speak  to  both 
the  executive  of  this  government  and  Great  Britain. 
And  to  this  extent  it  is  in  utter  violation  of  the  rights 
of  the  government.  The  president  asks  you  to  pass 
laws  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  and  you 
answer  him  by  advising  him  to  negotiate,  when  he 
tells  you  that  negotiation  is  at  an  end.  Well,  sir, 
before  this  thing  can  have  any  effect  in  binding  the 
president,  it  must  have  a vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  acting  constitutionally,  and  as  such  being  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

Now,  sir,  we  have  heard  in  this  duscussion  many 
remarks  made  ahout  the  interference  of  the  con- 
gress with  the  treaty  making  power;  it  is  said  con- 
gress ought  not  to  interfere;  that  it  is  a power  en- 
trusted by  the  constitution  to  two-thirds  of  the  se- 
nate in  conjunction  with  the  president  elected  by  the 
mass  of  the  people.  The  right  of  congress  or  of  the 
people  to  meddle  with  the  matter  has  been  disputed; 
1 do  not  dispute  it;  but  I call  upon  the  senate,  when 
they  come  to  advise  the  president,  10  do  so  in  their 
executive  character,  and  by  a vote  of  two-thirds,  and 
not  by  a legislative  act. 

But,  sir,  the  preamble  now  adopted  is  itterly  in- 
consistent with  the  object  of  the  resolution  itself. — 
The  resolution  as  just  adopted,  leaves  it  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  president  whether  he  will  give  the  no- 
tice or  not;  while  the  preamble  tells  him  to  goon. 
The  preamble  specifies  the  reasons  on  which  the  re- 
solution is  predicated,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  resolution  leaves  the  whole  matter  to  the  execu- 
tive. Sir,  this  question  of  discretionary  power  was 
raised  elsewhere;  it  was  said  that  giving  the  presi- 
dent a discretionary  power  to  give  the  notice  was 
little  else  than  entrusting  him  with  the  war-making 
power.  We  decline  the  responsibility  of  giving  the 
notice  ourselves;  we  decline  the  responsibiliiy,  we 
evade  the  danger,  we  say  to  the  president,  we  leave 
the  whole  matter  with  you,  although  the  president, 
in  his  message,  referred  the  whole  matter  to  us.  But 
we  do  not  choose  to  incur  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter. 

Sir,  I will  not  go  into  the  general  discussion  of 
this  subject;  but  1 will  say  after  so  overwhelming  a 
vote  in  tbe  house  of  representatives,  after  an  unanimi- 
ty unparalled  upon  any  question,  it  seemed  to  me 


that  the  consideration  which  was  due  to  that  great 
organ  of  the  popular  will  ought  to  have  induced  us 
to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  house.  How  will  it  be 
now,  when  you  send  all  this  back  to  the  house,  with 
a preamble  containing  half  a dozen  new  principles, 
and  a resolution  changed  in  its  whole  character  from 
that  of  the  house,  containing  propositions  whiefi 
have  been  already^ voted  down  by  the  house?  What 
will  be  the  consequence?  Why,  you  will  reopen  the 
discussion,  make  an  issue  between  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  array  one  against  the  other,  and  present 
the  aspect  of  a divided  congress.  The  house  has 
done  an  act;  the  senate  has  repudiated  that  act,  and 
yet  we  say  we  all  desire  unanimity.  Sir.it  is  an 
utter  want  of  unanimity,  by  keeping  one  house  ar- 
rayed against  the  other,  and  both  houses  against  the 
president,  as  will  he  the  case  if  this  resolution  be 
adopted  There  are  senators  who  even  say  that  they 
blame  the  president  for  sending  the  question  to  con- 
gress, who  say  that,  in  doing  so,  the  president  com- 
mitted an  act  of  indiscretion;  and  yet  they  say  we 
act  only  for  the  public  good,  and  not  from  any  feel- 
ing of  hostility  to  the  president.  And  what  do  they 
do?  Why,  they  throw  the  whole  subject  back  to  the 
president,  to  be  managed  in  future  according  to  his 
discretion,  although  after  having  condemned  him  for 
a want  of  discretion  in  his  past  management.  The 
president  will  not  decline  the  discretion;  he  will  go 
behind  no  bush.  I have  no  doubt  the  president- will 
take  the  responsibility  which  is  sought  to  be  imposed 
on  him.  But  that  is  no  excuse  for  us,  if  the  peace 
of  the  country  should  he  involved,  for  declining  all 
responsibility  which  ought  properly  to  rest  upon  our 
shoulders,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  government. 

For  these  reasons,  and  with  the  hope  that  this  mat- 
ter may  be  put  in  a better  shape,  and  that  the  house 
may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  amending  what  we 
have  done,  I took  the  responsibility  of  voting  against 
the  resolution,  and  1 would  take  that  responsibility 
if  I stood  alone.  I recollect  that  on  another  occa- 
sion, a tew  years  ago,  that  I stood  alone,  and  upon 
this  I would  stand  alune,  and  die  upon  it  alone,  rather 
than  pass  an  act  so  humiliating  to  the  country.  Sir, 
it  will  produce  a contest  between  the  two  houses,  a 
thing  that  we  have  all  along  desired  to  avoid;  be- 
cause, from  the  beginning  to  the  end, every  body  has 
conceded  the  moral  power  of  our  position  consisted 
in  our  union  of  counsel,  our  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder;  yet,  sir,  after  a vote  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, a body  directly  emanating  from  the  mass 
of  the  people;  1 sav,  after  a vote  as  large  as  that — a 
vote  to  such  an  astonishing  extent,  unanimous  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  organization 
of  that  house — after  such  a vote,  I did  think  the  se- 
nate ought,  to  some  extent,  to  defer  to  the  moral  in- 
fluence of  that  vote.  I think  that  if  the  senate  had 
passed  the  house  resulutions,  and  we  had  presented 
the  moral  spectacle  to  the  world  of  a united  con- 
gress, sustaining  the  president,  the  choice  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  we  would  have  presented  a moral  force  to 
Great  Britain  that  would  have  made  that  power  fal- 
ter before  she  determined  to  bring  this  controversy 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  But,  as  it  is,  what 
will  be  the  substance  of  the  despatches  that  will  go 
to  England  by  the  next  steamer?  It  will  be  “Hold  on, 
hold  your  position;  prepare  your  guns;  announce 
your  readiness  for  war;  the  divisions  already  mani- 
fested in  America  will  be  increased;  their'fears  of 
war  will  be  increased  by  your  threats,  and  at  last 
her  majesty  ’s  government  may  get  the  whole  of  Ore- 
gon.” These  hopes  will  induce  the  British  govern- 
menl  to  protract  the  negotiations;  they  will  be  no 
more  willing  to  bring  them  to  a conclusion  than  be- 
fore; they  will  say  there  is  the  whole  commercial 
interest  of  America  clamoring  against  a war  under 
any  circumstances;  they  will  say  here  is  a vote  of 
the  senate  in  favor  of  a preamble  instructing  the 
president  to  open  negotiations  again,  and  they  will 
observe,  in  a part  of  the  resolution,  a declining,  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  to  take  the  responsibility  of  a 
positive  act. 

The  senate  does  not  say  they  want  the  treaty  end- 
ed. No  sir,  they  want  negotiation,  bargaining,  trafEo 
to  proceed;  but  they  have  not  declared  that  the  con- 
vention shall  end.  This  is  the  stale  of  the  case. 

The  president  told  us  he  had  done  with  negotiation, 
and  he  recommended  the  law-making  power. to  lake 
up  the  subject;  and,  instead  of  doing  so,  they  divid- 
ed, faltering,  paltering,  manacled,  hampered,  with  a 
frightful  unwillingness  to  meet  responsibility — say- 
ing, oh!  we  leave  it  all  to  your  discretion.  With  all 
these  things  staring  them  in  the  face,  do  you  think 
Great  Britain,  whose  trident  already  holds  the  world 

in  awe,  will  crouch,  will  get  on  her  knees  to  us? 

Do  you  think  you  will  encourage  Great  Britain  to 
give  up  any  thing  by  showing  your  unwillingness  to 
claim  any  thing?  Not  at  all.  1 shall,  for  one,  vote, 
if  I stand  alone,  against  such  a proceeding,  trusting 
that  the  final  result  of  the  business  may  produce  a 
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resolution  more  in  accordance  with  the  interests  and 
dignity  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  in  reply,  and  said  he  would 
not  suffer  imputations  such  as  those  which  the  gen- 
tleman had  made  against  (he  action  and  character 
of  the  senate  to  pass  altogether  without  notice. — 
What,  asked  Mr.  C.  is  his  commission?  and  whence 
is  it  derived?  and  who  authorised  him  to  assume  here 
the  air  and  tone  of  pre-eminence  which  so  strongly 
marks  his  language  when  addressing  the  senate? — 
"On  what  meat  does  this  our  Caesar  feed,”  that 
he  is  to  use  here  and  lecture  us  for  decisions  for 
■which  we  have  deemed  it  our  duty  to  come?  Where 
did  he  come  from?  Is  it  the  office  of  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations  which  war- 
rants him,  in  his  own  opinion,  to  put  on  these  airs 
of  authority?  to  assume  this  predominance?  and  to 
lecture  us  as  to  our  official  duty,  as  he  has  now  done? 
The.  senate  had  just  adopted  a resolution  proposed 
to  it  by  the  senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  R.  John- 
son), when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  gets  up  and 
says  in  his  place  that  the  senate  has  humiliated  it- 
self— that  it  has  adopted  a miserable,  feeble,  palter- 
ing, contracted,  and  (as  he  would  have  said)  abject 
and  slavish  resolution.  Let  me  teil  him  that  he  does 
rot  know  this  body,  nor  the  materia)  of  which  it  is 
composed.  And  let  me  add,  there  is  another  and  a 
more  difficult  lessoo  which  I fpar  the  senator  has 
yet  to  learn,  and  that  is,  to  know  himself.  When  he 
knows  himself  a little  better,  he  will  be  in  circum- 
stances better  to  appreciate  what  isfdue  from  him  to 
the  senate.  He  may  vaunt  himself  in  his  assumed 
office  of  exclusive  vindicator  of  the  president  of  the  U . 
States,  and  defender  of  the  honor  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives; but  that  gives  him  no  warrant  to  treat 
this  body  with  a want  of  consideration.  As  a mem- 
ber of  the  senate,  I feel  that  its  dignity  has  been  as- 
sailed, and  its  character  traduced.  My  own  personal 
share  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman,  arid  my  own 
personal  sense  of  injury  and  offence,  are  absorbed  in 
the  stronger  conviction  of  the  disrespect  which  has 
been  manifested  towards  this  body.  The  senate  has 
adopted  the  substance  of  a resolution  which  I had  the 
honor  myself  to  offer,  and  the  gentleman  has  felt  him 
self  authorized  to  characterize  a resolution  which  had 
just  received  the  sanction  of  this  body  as  a poor, 
paltry,  faltering,  timid,  tremulous  thing.  I can  tell 
that  senator  that  the  majority  of  this  senate  and  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses  it  are  as  little 
moved  by  the  dread  of  any  responsibility  but  that  of 
doing  wrong  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations. 

Does  it  belong  to  this  body  to  submit  to  remarks, 
no  matter  with  what  force  or  vehemence  of  gesti- 
culation and  loudness  of  tone  they  may  be  delivered, 
which  convey  injurious  imputations  on  its  official 
course  and  public  acts?  1,  for  one,  shall  not  stand 
here  to  be  rebuked,  nor  to  hear  this  senate  schooled 
or  called  to  account  by  any  such  authority.  The 
gentleman  undertakes  to  make  himself  the  advocate 
and  defender  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Why, 
sir,  who  or  what  is  the  house  of  representatives  of 
the  United  Stales  that  it  stands  in  need  of  such  an 
advocate?  The  gentleman’s  advocacy  of  one  of  the 
houses  of  congress  is  equally  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion, shall  1 say  assumption,  with  his  rebuke  of  the 
other. 

Who  here  has  arraigned  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives? Who  is  there  among  119  who  does  not 
think  of  and  treat  it  with  the  most  profound  re- 
spect? Who  among  us  is  now  to  learn  from  that 
very  experienced  gentleman  that  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives is  a co-ordinate  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can government?  And  when  before  did  any  member 
of  this  body  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  us  that  we  are 
to  be  controlled  in  our  action  here  by  the  action  of 
majorities,  or  the  largeness  of  majorities,  in  the 
other  house  of  congress?  The  gentleman  tells  of  the 
majority  by  which  a certain  resolution  has  passed 
another  body,  and  he  brings  that  here  as  an  argu- 
ment to  govern  and  Control  us  in  our  legislative  ac- 
tion. Wnat  would  the  other  house  of  congress 
think  of  a member  there  who  should  tell  them  that 
the  senate  had  passed  a certain  measure,  and  that 
out  of  a decent  respect  to  the  senate  they  must 
pass  it  too?  Would  not  that  house  think  as  vilely 
of  us,  could  we  be  actuated  by  such  a motive,  as 
we,  in  the  like  case,  should  be  warranted  in  thinking 
of  them?  As  the  presiding  officer  of  this  body,  I ap 
peal  to  you  whether,  in  speaking  in  this  chamber  of 
votes  and  majorities  of  a co-ordinate  branch,  on  the 
subject  before  us,  the  member  from  Ohio  has  not 
violated  more  than  the  mere  rules  of  order  of  the 
senate?  The  theory  of  the  constitution  is,  that  the 
two  branches  of  the  leg.slature  shaii  act  indepen- 
dently of  each  other;  and  the  rule  which  forbids  a 
reference  to  what  is  done  in  the  other  branch  has 
its  foundation  in  that  principle.  It  is  tor  you  to 
judge  whether  both  the  rule  and  the  principle  have 
not  here  been  violated.  The  gentleman  is  chairman 


of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations;  but  what  con- 
fidence are  we  to  repose  in  his  lectures  addressed  to 
us  on  great  national  affairs,  while  he  is  himself 
wanting  in  respect  to  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
In  attempting  to  influence  this  senate  by  holding  up 
to  us  the  course  of  the  house,  he  has  violated  the 
order  of  the  senate  and  treated  it  with  disrespect. 

We  are  not  to  be  influenced  in  that  way,  much 
less  is  that  gentleman  to  hector  over  us  and  tell  us 
that  we  are  bound  to  this  or  that  course  of  action, 
because  the  house  of  representatives  has  adopted  it. 
How  would  they  submit  to  such  an  indignity?  I 
hope  that  no  more  such  language  will  be  permitted 
here.  It  is  offensive.  The  gentleman  tells  us  that 
the  president  will  hide  behind  no  bush.  What  does 
he  mean?  Does  he  mean  that  the  senate  will  do  it? — 
If  not,  was  his  remark  of  that  innocent  sort  of  rhe- 
toric which  has  no  meaning  in  it?  The  gentleman  is 
calling  upon  us  for  unanimity;  he  is  beseeching  us 
to  be  unanimous.  Why,  sir,  was  the  like  ever  heard? 
A gentleman  in  a small  minority  of  this  body,  calling 
upon  us  continually  for  unanimity!  He  very  mo- 
destly requires  that  all  the  other  members  of  this 
body  should  at  once  abandon  their  own  opinions, 
and  go  over  to  the  very  small  minority  to  which  he 
belongs.  Sir,  could  the  gentleman’s  comprehensive 
ingenuity  point  out  no  other  mode  of  arriving  at  una- 
nimity? Suppose  ihe  gentleman  himself  should  pack 
up,  with  all  his  dignities  of  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  relations,  and  go  over  to  the  ma- 
jority; would  not  that  he  some  approach  to  unani- 
mity? No,  sir,  that  will  not  do.  We  are  are  all,  I 
suppose,  to  consent  that  our  views  shall  be  unheeded, 
and  we  are  all  to  come  over  to  him  as  the  great 
standard-bearer,  beneath  whose  banner  alone  all  na- 
tional unanimity,  all  patriotic  unanimity,  all  unani- 
mity becoming  an  American,  is  to  be  found.  Yes, 
sir.  There  is  to  be  no  contraband  here.  The  flag  is 
to  cover  every  thing,  and  to  be  the  witness  of  the 
nationality  of  all  over  which  it  is  spread,  and  of  the 
gentleman,  as  one  of  those  who  are  under  it.  Really, 
sir,  I have  supposed  it  to  be  a possible  case  that  a 
man  may  have  as  much  patriotism  and  as  much  bra- 
very, in  the  ordinary  scenes  of  human  life,  as  even 
the  senator  himself,  and  yet  not  rally  under  that 
standard.  The  gentleman  seems  to  think  he  has  an 
unanswerable  claim  to  invoke  our  unanimity,  be- 
cause he  tells  us  that  for  many  a long  year  he  him- 
self on  a great  public  measure,  stood  “solitary  and 
alone.”  He  was  then,  l imagine,  not  quite  so  ar- 
dent in  favor  of  unanimity. 

But,  mark  it,  sir,  such  was  the  effect,  such  the  in- 
fluence of  that  magnanimous  example,  that  now  the 
senate  and  all  mankind  are  come  to  rally  round  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  True,  he  says  it  took  five 
years  to  accomplish  this.  Now,  sir,  will  not  the  se- 
nator have  magnanimity  enough  to  allow  us  five 
years  to  resign  our  principles  and  our  convictions 
and  adopt  his?  Or  does  he  demand  instant  submis- 
sion? And  is  that  his  new  doctrine  of  unanimity? 

1 had  thought,  according  to  the  arrangement  pro- 
posed, that  we  were  to-day  to  do  little  else  than 
vote.  We  all  know  that  that  senator,  both  here  in 
his  place  and  in  all  his  personal  intercourse  with  us, 
has  expressed  the  greatest  possible  desire  and  soli- 
citude that  we  would  fix  upon  a day  when  we  should 
arrive  at  a result  in  this  matter;  and  yet  now,  when 
that  day  is  come,  when  the  gentleman’s  own  ap- 
pointed time  has  arrived,  the  course  of  the  senate 
which  he  so  earnestly  invoked,  and  which  was  to 
bring  our  deliberations  to  a close,  has  only  quickened 
him  to  renewed  efforts  in  prolonging  this  contest. — 
He  now  tells  us  that  he  will  vote  against  all  resolu- 
tions; as  we  have  not  adopted  his  amendment,  he 
goes  against  the  whole.  Well  sir,  be  it  so;  the  gen- 
tleman’s course  may  no  doubt  be  a cause  of  great 
regret,  and  he  may  consult  bis  personal  dignity  by 
standing  alone  mother  five  jears  and  waiting  in 
solitary  grandeur  till  all  the  senate  and  all  congress 
shall  flock  and  congregate  about  him.  [Achilles  in 
his  tent!  Yes,  sir,  Achilles  in  his  tent!  [Laughter.] 
I would  still  recommend  the  lesson  to  which  I have 
once  referred — know  thyself!  It  is  the  wisest  lesson 
that  any  man  can  learn. 

The  honorable  gentleman  finds  out  now,  for  the 
first  time,  that  the  preamble  which  the  senate  has 
adopted  is  entirely  incoherent  and  irrelevant  to  the 
other  portion  of  the  resolution  The  senate,  it  seems, 
did  not  know  this,  for  they  have  just  adopted  both. 
And  how  does  he  make  it  out?  The  president  has 
asked  us  to  authorise  him  to  give  notice  to  Great 
Britain  of  the  termination  of  the  convention.  This 
resolution  does  authorise  him.  And  what  more?  It 
declares  it  to  be  desirable  that  he  should  give  the 
notice  and  should  abrogate  the  convention.  Now,  1 
ask,  is  there  any  thing  inconsistent  in  this?  As  I un- 
derstand the  matter  it  is  an  exact  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  president.  But  it  is  now 
first  discovered  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  that  there 
is  no  consistency  in  it,  and  he  goes  against  the  whole. 


Mr.  President,  I have  no  pleasure  in  this  sort  of 
animadversion — it  gives  me  no  sort  of  satisfaction 
whatever;  but  I cannot  and  will  not  sit  here  and 
allow  such  language  and  see  such  airs  of  superiority 
and  supercilious  arrogance  without  a reply.  We 
have  had  quite  enough  of  it  and  to  spare,  and  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  gentleman  seeks  by  vehe- 
mence of  gesticulation  and  volume  of  sound  to  give 
effect  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  say;  and,  really,  sir, 
in  some  of  his  gestures  the  gentleman  is  not  only 
offensive  but  really  alarming.  Notwithstanding  some 
reasonable  measure  of  natural  courage,  gentlemen 
not  accustomed  to  arms,  and  whose  training  has  only 
been  in  bodies  of  a political  character,  might  suffer 
some  personal  apprehension.  Sir,  the  gentleman 
may  get  up  a panic  here,  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  may  lie  the  effect  of  a panic.  I have  heard  of 
panics  in  armies  producing  efl'ecls  the  most  terrible; 

I have  heard  of  stampadoes  and  many  other  things 
equally  terrible;  but  here,  sir,  we  have  been  told 
that  the  resolution  we  have  adopted  is  a miserable 
paltry  thing;  that  the  senate  is  paltering  in  a double 
sense;  that  it  is  hiding  behind  the  bush;  that,  it  is 
skulking  from  responsibility  and  presuming  to  differ 
from  the  house  of  representatives.  Arid  all  this 
is  brandished  over  us  with  a magnificence  of  style 
and  manner  that  really,  sir,  I scarce  know  where 
the  senate  stands  or  what  is  to  become  of  it. 

There  is  a word  or  two  more  I w ish  to  add  before 
I sit  down.  1 hope  we  shall  get  all  Oregon.  I hope 
we  may  have  it  up  to  54°  40';  but  if  1 can’t  eet  all 
that,  I for  one.am  willing  to  submit  to  take  49°.  But 
1 do  not  like  to  hear  it  said  that  I am  on  the  records 
of  the  senate  as  having  voted  that  our  title  is  good 
up  to  54°  40';  yet  1 find  that  statement  expressly 
made  in  a speech  of  his  which  I shall  here  quote. 

[Mr.  C.  here  read  an  extract  from  a speech  for- 
merly delivered  by  Mr.  Allen.] 

The  senator  told  us  he  had  it  recorded  in  a volum# 
before  him.  Yes,  sir,  the  gentleman  makes  speeches, 
and  puts  them  in  books,  and  lays  them  before  him, 
and  then  quotes  them  to  us  as  “documents,”  I sup- 
pose, according  to  the  reading  of  my  honorable  friend 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dickinson.) 

[Here  Mr.  C.  read  further  from  the  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Allen.] 

The  gentleman  says  the  bill,  on  its  very  face  and 
by  name,  declared  our  title  good  up  to  the  Russian 
boundary.  I deny  that  the  senate  ever  passed  a bill 
making  any  such  declaration.  The  gentleman,  per- 
haps, may  not  have  been  correctly  reported.  I re- 
member, indeed,  that  we  had  a bill  before  us  in 
which  we  proposed  to  legislate  for  Oregon  as  far  as 
England  had  legislated,  and  to  provide  laws  which 
were  to  operate  during  our  joint  occupancy  with 
England  of  the  whole  territory.  The  operation  of 
the  law  was  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  territory, 
but  that  looked  to,  and  expressly  provided  for,  a 
state  of  joint  occupancy,  and  neither  declared  nor 
implied  that  we  had  any  exclusive  title  to  the  whole 
or  to  any  part.  That  was  not  the  question  mooted. 
The  question  was  as  to  the  extension  of  our  laws 
over  own  citizens;  and  what  less  could  we  say  than 
that  the  laws  should  extend  to  them  wherever  they 
might  be,  in  any  and  every  part  of  the  territory. — 
Yet  this  bill  has  been  cited  and  given  to  the  public 
as  a recorded  document  proving  that  the  senate,  by 
its  vote,  had  declared  that  our  right  was  clear  and 
unquestionable  up  to  54°  40  deg. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  thought  the  extraordinary  re- 
marks made  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  would 
justify  a reply,  though  to  reply  to  all  of  them  would 
take  a considerable  time.  The  senator  desired  to 
know,  (continued  Mr.  A.)  under  what  commission  I 
speak?  He  must  really  be  an  intelligent  senator  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  asking  such  a question.  I 
speak  under  the  commission  of  a state  as  respectable 
in  every  particular  as  any  other  state  in  the  union.  I 
speak  under  the  commission  of  that  character  which 
l bear  as  a man;  a character  as  unsullied,  sir,  as  that 
of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  or  any  of  those  with 
whom  he  acts.  I speak,  sir,  under  the  commission 
which  a sense  of  duty  imposes  upon  a senator  as 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  country  as 
that  senator,  or  those  with  whom  he  acts.  Ttiese 
are  the  commissions  which  have  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  I should  speak,  and  of  these  the  jeers  of 
the  senator  cannot  deprive  me,  either  at  present  or 
in  future.  Commissions,  every  one  of  which  1 intend 
to  fulfil,  and  to  live  up  to;  and  in  doing  so  I will 
never  be  found  contributing  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
rights  or  the  honor  of  my  country. 

The  senator  says  the  first  great  duty  of  a man  is 
to  know  himself.  He  knows  that;  and  it  is  very 
strange  that,  knowing  himself,  he  had  not  remained 
silent  upon  this  occasion,  and  not  come  forth  here  to 
do  every  thing  which  he  charges  me  with  doing,  by 
entering  into  a voluntary  defence  of  the  senate. — 
The  senate  must  nave  come  to  a pretty  pass  if  it  re- 
quires the  gentleman  to  come  forward  as  its  attorney 
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general  to  vindicate  its  character.  He  asks  me  under 
what  commission  1 defend  the  house  of  representa- 
tives? I ask  him  under  what  commission  he  presumes 
to  be  the  organ  of  the  senate,  and  the  keeper  of  its 
character? 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I do  not;  but,  as  one  of  the  body, 

I think  it  right  to  defend  myself,  and  those  with 
whom  1 act. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  senator  speaks  for  the  whole 
body.  I speak  of  the  whole  body.  The  difference 
between  the  senator  and  myself  is,  that  he  speaks 
for  the  body,  and  I speak  of  the  acts  of  the  body.  [ 
have  as  much  interest  in  the  senate,  in  its  character 
and  conduct,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  1 am 
part  and  parcel  of  the  body,  and  the  proportion 
which  1 bear  to  the  body,  can  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished  by  the  remarks  of  the  senator.  His 
remarks  in  reference  to  individuals  here,  and  his 
grotesque  faces,  cannot  have  the  least  effect.  His 
eulogies  cannot  elevate  them  nor  his  sneers  depress. 

I want  to  know  what  it  is  that  I have  done  to  the 
senator  which  makes  him  so  hasty,  on  every  occa- 
sion when  I speak,  to  rise  up  and  address  his  rebukes 
to  me?  Has  he  a private  pique?  1 know  of  none;  I 
can  imagine  none.  It  must  be  that  he  thus  comes 
forward  because  he  supposes  he  is  in  duty  bound  to 
take  upon  himself  the  guardianship  of  the  senate.  I 
do  not  deny  the  senator’s  right.  I only  say  that  it 
bespeaks  some  complacence  on  his  part,  that,  when 
any  thing  is  said,  up  he  jumps  and  performs  the  part 
of  an  attorney  general;  assuming,  as  in  this  case,  that 
the  senate  had  been  abused;  an  assumption  not  at  all 
justified  bv  the  fact.  1 spoke  of  the  public  acts  of 
the  body  just  as  the  senator  speaks  of  the  house  of 
representatives.  Are  we  not  at  liberty  to  speak 
of  our  own  acts,  or  the  acts  of  any  branch  of  the 
government?  When  we  speak  of  an  act  which 
has  been  done,  shall  we  be  met  with  the  charge, 
You  are  attacking  a branch  of  the  government;  you 
must  not  interfere  with  it;  you  must  not  refer  to 
what  has  heretofore  been  done  by  congress,  or  you 
will  incur  the  charge  of  making  an  attack  upon  con- 
gress? I think  the  gentleman’s  imagination  has  carri- 
ed him  rather  too  far  in  the  execution  of  his  assumed 
commission.  The  long  practice  of  the  gentleman  as 
attorney  general,  may  have  given  him  a fondness  for 
this  soil  of  advocacy  which  he  exercises  here;  per- 
haps his  leaning  that  way  is  so  great  that  he  doe3 
not  recollect  he  is  now  filling  that  office.  I can 
now  account  for  his  distorted  view  of  the  subject  in 
no  other  light.  Not  a word  can  be  said  but,  out- 
springing  his  broad  shield,  he  cries,  “Stop;  riot  one 
inch  further.  Behold  the  shield  of  Achilles — not  in 
his  tent;  oh,  no — Achilles  advanced  to  war,  shield  on 
arm!” 

But  I again  repeat  that  I am  utterly  at  a loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  unnecessary  wrath  of  the  senator.  He 
says.that  l spoke  disparagingly,  derogatorily,  rebuk- 
ingly,  of  this  body.  When,  I pray?  He  speaks  of 
my  manner.  The  manner  of  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky is  to  make  faces;  my  manner  is  to  make  ges- 
tures. He  thinks  the  audience  will  be  alarmed  at 
my  gesticulations.  Well,  they  will  be  compensated 
by  a hearty  laugh  at  the  faces  made  by  the  senator. 
1 mean  no  harm  by  speaking  in  a loud  tone;  and  if 
peoplfe  are  here  who  come  to  be  entertained,  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  so,  seeing  that  we  have  comedy  as 
well  as  tragedy  enacted. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  bill  relating  to  Oregon,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  the  senator  says  it 
was  only  for  extending  our  laws  over  Oregon.  There 
is  some  little  difference,  the  senator  would  find,  be 
tween  that  enactment  and  Bluish  legislation  upon 
the  same  subject.  Two  acts  were  passed  by  Great 
Britain — one  in  1801,  and  the  other  in  1824.  In  these 
acts  no  limits  were  assigned;  they  might  be  constru 
ed  to  extend  throughout  the  Russian  portion  of  the 
continent,  and  from  the  confines  of  the  Missouri  to 
the  Paoitic.  They  were  entirely  undefined  as  to  li- 
mits. Did  we  pass  our  act  in  that  way?  Far  from  it. 
Witti  the  true  characteristics  of  our  countrymen,  we 
went  with  compass  and  chain  in  hand;  we  letl  nothing 
to  implication,  nothing  doubtful  in  the  minds  of  our 
citizens  within  what  limits  they  would  be  protected 
by  our  law.  The  language  of  the  law  is  not  general. 
[Mr.  Allen  here  read  a portion  of  the  act.]  These 
are  the  words  of  ttie  act  asserting  our  claim,  for 
which  the  senate  voted,  and  which  the  senate  pass 
ed.  What  right  had  we  to  limit  our  claim  there? — 
Why  go  to  that  particular  boundary?  Why  choose 
ttial  particular  degree  of  latitude,  even  going  so  mi- 
nutely as  to  mention  the  minutes?  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
determined  to  claim  every  acre,  and  we  even  pro- 
fessed that  we  would  in  future  grant  to  our  oitizens 
laud  coextensive  wilh  the  limits  defined  in  the  bill; 
and  granting  land  is  an  act  of  sovereignty.  It  is  the 
bigheslact  of  sovereignly  m regard  to  properly.  Ttius 
the  senate  does  stand  committed,  as  1 beture  said,  to 
the  whole  extent  of  our  title,  in  so  many  words,  by 
degrees  and  minutes  of  degrees. 


The  British  left  their  limits  undefined.  They  could 
under  that  law  claim  all,  or  more,  from  the  Colum- 
bia river  up  to  the  Russian  boundary,  or  up  to  the 
Frozen  ocean,  and  come  down  to  the  confines  of  the 
Missouri.  There  was  nothing  in  the  act  to  limit 
them.  They  were  bounded  only  by  the  absence  of 
political  jurisdiction.  Not  so  with  us;  we  have  done 
very  differently;  we  have,  by  metes  and  bounds,  act- 
ing on  the  true  American  principle,  marked  out  our 
boundary  with  accuracy;  and  set  down  our  northern 
limits  at  54°  40'. 

Mr.  Crittenden  rose  to  make  some  observations 
in  reply,  when  the  presiding  officer  remarked  that 
this  personal  discussion  had  gone  far  enough,  arid  he 
begged  the  gentlemen  would  desist  from  pursuing  it 
further.  It  was,  he  said,  with  great  reluctance  that 
he  felt  himself  obliged  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Crittenden  remarked  that  it  would  have 
been  well  if  the  objection  from  the  chair  had  been 
made  at  an  earlier  period. 

Mr.  Allen  hoped  the  senator  would  be  allowed  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  Certainly;  I claim  the  same 
right  the  senator  from  Ohio  has  enjoyed.  I trust 
there  is  one  member  of  this  body  for  whom  I have  a 
right  to  speak,  and  he  happens  to  be  the  one  who  is 
assailed  by  the  senator  from  Ohio.  Sir,  I am  con 
tent  to  learn  from  any  body.  1 would  even  learn 
from  a blackguard  how  to  improve  my  manners,  of 
from  him  who  has  the  slightest,  flimsiest  claim  to  be 
called  a gentleman. 

If  1 have  acted  a part,  it  is  a part  I intended,  and 
1 doubt  whether  the  language  I employed  was  con- 
sidered farcical  by  any  other  than  the  senator  from 
Ohio.  I presume  to  be  among  the  humblest  of  my 
friends;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  deficiency  of  my 
capacity,  I hold  in  detestation,  I feel  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  put  down  arrogance  and  impudence, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come.  I have  no 
doubt  it  is  a fault,  but  it  is  a fault  which  the  rebukes 
ar.d  animadversions  of  my  best  friends  have  not  en- 
tirely cured  me  of  much  less  am  1 to  be  schooled 
out  of  it  by  such  a teacher  as  the  senator  from  Ohio. 

Sir,  I ventured  to  ask  by  what  authority  the  se- 
nator from  Ohio  presumed  to  read  lectures  to  sena 
tors  here — by  what  commission  he  undertook  to  as- 
sume an  oracular  position,  and  arraign  the  senate  on 
a charge  of  paltering  in  a double  sense — of  hiding 
behind  the  bush — of  committing  acts  of  humiliation. 

I ask  by  what  warrant  any  senator  dared  to  ad- 
dress the  senate  in  that  manner?  By  what  privilege? 
By  what  prerogative?  And  I am  answered,  it  is  by 
commission  from  the  stale  of  Ohio;  and  that  that 
state  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  union. — 
Sir,  the  gentleman  can  say  nothing  of  that  that  will 
not  meet  my  hearty  concurrence.  That  great  state 
of  the  west!  Her  children  are  scarcely  more  proud 
of  her  than  I,  one  her  nearest  neighbors.  But  the 
gentleman  will  excuse  me  for  being  a little  incre- 
dulous as  to  the  extent  of  that  commission.  The 
commission  of  which  he  speaks  is  to  perform  the 
part  of  a gentleman.  The  stale  of  Ohio  never  gave 
a commission  to  any  one  to  violate  the  rules  of  de- 
corum; to  stand  up  with  assumed  superciliousness, 
and  to  give  orders  and  to  dictate  to  senators  what 
course  they  ought  to  pursue.  The  commission  ol 
the  gentleman  comes  from  another  source.  I wish  1 
were  at  liberty,  consistently  with  the  rules  of  order, 
to  say  from  what  source  it  comes — to  speak  out  my 
whole  mind  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  least  1 think  of  the  gentleman’s  errors 
— I liked  to  have  said  presumptions — it  seems  his 
belief  that  1 have  made  him  a particular  object  of 
attention,  and  that  l have  been  extremely  anxious 
on  all  occasions  to  reply  to  him.  Well,  sir,  there 
may  be  some  object  of  ambition  to  be  attaiued  by 
having  a formidable  name,  or  a great  man  for  an  an- 
tagonist; to  attack  an  Achilles  or  a Hector,  when 
victory  might  make  a man’s  fortune,  and  defeat  de- 
tract nothing  from  his  fame. 

But  has  the  gentleman  dreamed  it  was  this  sort  of 
fame  that  I sought — that  it  was  the  light  reflected 
from  his  name,  in  which  I sought  to  warm  or  illu- 
minate myself?  If  he  believed  this  he  is  entirely 
mistaken — altogether  wrong.  Never  did  I expect, 
humble  as  my  name  may  be,  to  borrow  any  lustre 
from  him;  ar.d  I believe  1 can  appeal  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  to  bear  ine  witness  when  I say  that,  as 
olten  as  the  illustrious  hero  has  presented  himself 
in  the  field,  I have  never  sought  to  gain  renown  by 
touching  even  his  shield.  1 am  not  altogether  un- 
ambitious; very  likely  I have  ambition;  but  through 
my  ignorance,  l never  knew  it  could  be  obtained  in 
this  way. 

1 can  promise  the  gentleman  another  thing,  and  1 
hope  it  may  be  the  means  of  peace  between  us,  that 
1 shall  not  seek  him  out;  but  if  he  ever  attacks  iny 
dignity , or  gives  offence,  as  I thought  he  intended, 
disagreeable  as  it  might  be,  I would  never  allow  the 


lime  to  pass;  if  I were  bedridden  I would  get  out  of 
it  to  make  a last  attack. 

Mr.  Allen  here  interposed  to  remark  that  he  had 
never  made  an  attack  on  the  senator  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  him  wrong;  his  observations  had  been 
general,  and  intended  to  be  applied  in  a general 
sense. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  I will  not  undertake  to  say  what 
the  intentions  of  the  senator  were;  his  meaning  is  for 
himself  to  explain;  his  remarks  I think,  however, 
pretty  accurately  indicate  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Allen  again  observed  that  he  did  not  intend 
by  any  thing  he  had  said  to  offer  an  insult  to  any 
senator;  and  if  it  were  assumed  that  he  did,  he  would 
only  say  it  was  assumption  without  justification. 

Mr.  Crittenden.  1 am  very  glad  the  senator  has 
explained  away  the  offence  of  his  remarks.  I am 
not  very  difficult  to  be  satisfied;  but  the  gentleman 
alleged  that  we  had  committed  an  act  of  humilia- 
tion; that  we  had  dodged  behind  the  bush;  that  we 
had  shunned  responsibility.  These  things,  be  said; 
what  he  meant,  1 leave  to  all  to  judge.  If  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mean  what  his  words  import,  the  best 
advice  I can  give  him  is  that  which  I heard  once 
given  to  a member  of  congress,  not  to  speak  until  he 
had  something  to  say. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  ordering  the  reso- 
lution as  amended  to  a third  reading,  and  it  was  de- 
cided as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Chalmers, 
J.  M-  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin, 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Manguni,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight, 
Turney,  Upluim,  Webster,  Woodbridge, — 40. 

NAYS — Messrs,  Allen,  Atchison,  Breese.  Bright, 
Cass,  Tliotnas  Clayton,  Dickinson,  Evans,  Fairfield, 
Hannegati,  Jentiess,  Seinple,  Sturgeon,  Westeott — 14 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  CRITTENDEN,  OF  KY. 


ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


Mr.  Crittenden  said  he  was  very  sensible,  not- 
withstanding the  inherent  importance  of  the  subject, 
that  the  senate  were  much  too  weary  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  repetition  of  what  had  already  been 
much  better  said  by  others.  Did  he  consult  his  own 
inclinations,  he  should  not  intrude  himself  upon  their 
attention  for  a single  moment.  But,  having  had  the 
honor  of  originally  introducing  the  resolution  which 
was  the  immediate  subject  to  be  acted  upon,  it 
seemed  incumbent  upon  him  to  say  something  in 
support  of  it  before  the  vote  was  taken.  He  should 
compress  what  he  had  to  say  into  as  brie'  a space 
as  possible,  confining  himself  to  a very  general 
survey  of  those  questions  which  it  seemed  essenti  al 
to  consider,  in  order  to  decide  considerately  and 
rightly  on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  notice 
proposed. 

I do  not  (said  Mr.  C.)  consider  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter on  an  investigation  of  the  titles  and  pretensions 
of  the  parties  to  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the 
other  have  long  asserted  conflicting  rights  and  pre- 
tensions  in  and  to  the  territory  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  North  America,  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific,  and  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and 
54°  4U'.  It  is  in  relation  to  this  spacious  region  that 
these  questions  have  been  in  dispute  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conslitution  to  the  present  day.  Our 
claim  is  founded  on  the  exploration  and  settlement 
of  the  Columbia  river  between  the  years  1802  and 
1810.  The  claims  of  Great  Britain  originated  long 
Defore,  being  dated  as  far  back  as  1790,  on  a treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  by  which  she  ex- 
torted, if  you  will,  a recognition  of  aa  equal  right 
on  tier  part  to  trade  and  make  settlements  in  any 
portion  of  the  territory  not  previously  occupied  by 
tile  subjects  of  another  power.  Ever  since  that  day, 
and  down  to  the  present  day,  she  has  drawn  her 
title  from  the  explorations  of  British  navigators  and 
from  the  settlements  on  Frazer’s  river.  There  are 

two  important  rivers  flowing  through  that  territory 

the  Columbia  and  Frazer’s  river;  the  one  explored 
and  settled  by  the  Americans,  the  other  explored  and 
settled  by  the  Briiish;  the  former  emptying  itself  into 
the  Pacific  between  the  latitudes  of  4G°  and  47°,  and 
the  latter  between  49°  and  5U°. 

This  is  the  great  outline  of  the  dispute.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  I should  turn  to  all  the  argument 
used  by  either  parly  in  support  and  confirmation  o 
their  claims,  nor  to  refer  the  senate  to  all  the  an 
cient  voyages  and  explorations,  and  all  the  syrr 
bolical  ceremonies  by  way  of  taking  possession  o: 
various  points  of  the  coast;  for  these  are  at  bestbu 
frail  materials  for  the  foundation  of  a title,  whe 
ther  we  look  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  or  t 
the  law  of  nations.  The  clear  an4  Jpromjnept 
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on  which  titles  to  newly  discovered  territory  rest 
are  actual  possession  and  occupation.  It  is  by  this 
that- our  claims  on  the  Columbia  have  been  acquired, 
and  on  which  they  may  be  defended  and  maintained. 
And,  if  we  hold  this  to  be  a good  ground  of  title  in 
our  own  hands,  we  must  concede  it  to  be  as  good  a 
ground  in  the  hands  of  others.  They  appeal  to  facts 
of  the  same  kind  as  we  do;  and  how  can  we  insist 
on  them  in  the  one  case,  and  deny  them  in  the  other? 
We  must  therefore  admit  occupation  and  settlement 
by  Great  Britain  to  be  good  ground  of  title,  unless 
we  can  show  that  the  occupation  has  been  effected 
and  maintained  by  force,  and  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nations.  But  out  of  these  facts  complicated  ques- 
tions arise,  which  connect  themselves  with  the  mat- 
ter now  before  us.  These  are  questions  to  employ  the 
strictest  and  most  laborious  researches  of  historians; 
and  it  is  difficult  even  for  them,  though  among  the 
most  learned  of  writers,  and  having  all  requisite 
materials  of  knowledge  within  their  reach,  to  trace 
out  a|l  the  obscure  evidences  of  early  discovery  and 
the  doubtful  vestiges  of  remote  and  equivocal  acts 
of  settlement  and  ownership,  which  lie  hid  in  ob- 
scure histories  of  yet  more  obscure  voyages,  and 
apochryphal  discoveries  and  symbolical  ceremonies 
of  taking  possession  of  wild  and  unsettled  or  barba- 
rous countries.  The  records  of  the  first  settlements 
made  in  a country  comparatively  unknown  are  most 
imperfect;  and  on  these  imperfect  traces  abstruse 
questions  of  international  law  arise  which  are  diffi- 
cult of  solution  by  the  ablest  jurists.  Such  is  the  ge- 
neral nature  and  such  the  inherent  difficulties  of  our 
controversy  with  Great  Britain  respecting  the  terri- 
tory on  the  northwest  coast,  now  familiarly  known 
as  the  territory  of  Oregon. 

As  early  as  1807,  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  instructions 
now  on  record  in  the  department  of  state  to  our 
minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  manifested  his 
anxiety  that  the  boundary  line  of  49°  north,  which 
was  agreed  on  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  as  separat- 
ing the  dominions  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
afterwards  by  the  treaty  of  1783  made  the  boundary 
between  her  and  the  United  States,  should  be  ex- 
tended across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.  But  this  was  not  at  that  time  done.  In  1818 
a negotiation  was  entered  into  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  claims  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest  coast, 
which  terminated  in  the  convention  we  are  now 
asked  to  abrogate,  and  which  was  avowedly  made 
“to  prevent  dispute  and  differences  between  the  par- 
ties.” It  was  to  quiet  them  that  this  convention 
Was  expressly  entered  into;  and  by  that  trealy  it 
was  agreed  that  all  the  harbors,  Days,  inlets,  and 
rivers  in  the  territory  should  be  free  and  open  to  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
both  nations:  in  effect  that  there  should  thenceforth 
be  a joint  occupation  by  both  parties  without  the 
acquisition  by  either  of  those  rights  which  accrue 
from  settlement.  Under  this  mutual  convention  the 
disputes  of  the  parties  were  quieted,  and  so  remain- 
ed till  1827,  when  the  convention  expired  by  its  own 
limitation.  Negotiations  were  again  had,  and  it  was 
attempted  to  settle  all  difficulties  by  a division  of  the 
territory;  but,  that  attempt  failing,  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  the  joint  occupation  of  the  whole  by  both 
parlies  should  continue  indefinitely  until  the  treaty 
should  be  abrogated  after  a previous  notice  by  o ,e 
party  to  the  other  of  twelve  months.  It  is  under  this 
latter  convention  that  we  have  held  the  territory 
down  to  this  day. 

Recently,  another  negotiation  has  been  entered 
into  to  settle  forever  all  territorial  disputes  between 
the  two  governments,  by  agreeing  upon  a boundary 
between  their  possessions  and  ours.  But  this  also 
failed;  and  the  president,  in  announcing  to  us  that 
result  in  his  annual  message,  recommends  that  con- 
gress shall  make  provision  for  this  giving  notice  to 
Great  Britain  that  the  convention  shall  terminate  at 
the  expiration  of  twelve  months.  The  immediate 
question  now  before  the  senate  is,  whether  we  shall 
make  the  provision? 

I regret  that  the  question  has  been  agitated  now. 
In  my  judgment  the  true  policy  of  the  United  States 
was  to  remain  calm  and  quiet,  and  suffer  matters 
still  to  remain  under  the  convention  as  renewed  in 
1827.  This,  1 think,  would  have  been  an  efficient 
policy;  because,  whatever  may  have  been  the  state 
of  things  in  the  territory  in  time  past,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  recently  the  emigration  to  Oregon  is  mam 
ly  from  the  United  States.  Under  the  silent  opera- 
tion of  this  continued  emigration,  we  should  have 
had,  whenever  the  question  of  title  came  to  be  set- 
tled by  arms,  if  that  were  unavoidable,  a power  on 
the  spot  quite  capable  of  maintaining  their  own  rights. 
Our  settlers  would  have  spread  themselves  over  the 
territory;  and,  although  I grant  that  this  would  not 
have  increased  or  strengthened,  or  in  any  manner 
affected  our  legal  right  to  the  country,  yet  it  would, 
in  fact,  have  afforded  a strong  practical  support  to 
rights  as  we  had,  and  which  reded  on  a just  and 


solid  foundation.  We  should  have  had  a 9trong  pow- 
er on  the  9pot;  and  who,  being  well  able  to  maintain 
their  own  rights  and  claims,  by  force  if  necessary,  it 
would  scarce  have  been  worth  while  for  any  foreign 
power  to  assail  them  in  prosecuting  any  doubtful  or 
unfounded  claims. 

But,  as  things  now  stand,  we  have  no  power  to 
choose.  The  question  has  been  brought  into  the 
arena  of  our  party  strifes,  and  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  identify  it  with  them.  Who  is  it  that  has 
thus  prematurely  agitated  this  question?  By  what 
means  has  it  been  effected?  I do  not  ask  these  ques- 
tions in  any  spirit  or  any  design  of  reproaching  any 
body:  I speak  only  of  the  fact;  and  I again  ask,  by 
whom  has  this  question  been  thus  prematurely  intro- 
duced? How  is  it  that,  instead  of  being  reserved  as 
a matter  for  diplomatic  arrangement,  this  ball  of 
discord  has  been  tossed  into  these  halls  and  made  a 
subject  of  agitating  discussion  in  an  arena  from 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  sedulously  excluded? — 
The  first  open  and  prominent  attempt  to  this  was 
made  at  the  Baltimore  Convention — a political  as- 
semblage of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability, 
but  for  purposes  entirely  different.  Certain  indivi- 
duals of  that  assembly  drew  up  resolutions,  in  which 
this  of  our  alleged  right  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  up 
to  54°  40'  was  identified  as  a tenet  of  the  party 
creed,  to  be  maintained  by  all  the  appliances  of  par- 
ty discipline.  We  have  even  been  told  here,  on  the 
floor  of  this  chamber,  in  this  senate  of  the  United 
Slates,  that  the  senators  belonging  to  the  democratic 
party,  and  the  whole  party  as  a body,  and  the  exe- 
cutive himself  as  chosen  by  them,  are  bound  by  this 
resolution;  and  that  they  would  be  treacherous,  and 
the  president  most  of  all,  to  the  extent  they  dared 
to  depart  from  it.  It  is  by  these  means  that  this 
Oregon  question  has  become  matter  of  ardent  party 
discussion  and  party  action  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country.  1 think  it  would 
have  been  better  had  we  remained  quiet  under  the 
existing  convention  for  some  years  to  come.  The 
controversy  could  then  have  been  reopened  with 
better  means  and  better  prospects  on  our  part. — 
But  that  is  now  no  longer  possible.  A feeling  has 
been  gotten  up,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  will  spread 
westward  till  it  has  passed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
taken  possession  of  our  settlers  there.  They  are 
interspersed  promiscuously  with  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  territory,  and  both  will  soon 
become  animated  by  the  feelings  which  prevail  in 
their  respective  countries.  Neighbors  who  have 
heretofore  lived  in  harmony  and  mutual  good  will, 
will  begin  to  draw  off  and  take  distance  from  each 
other — look  coldly  on  each  other,  and  at  length 
come  to  regard  each  other  with  a hostile  spirit, 
until  at  length  difficulties  spring  up,  and  they  will 
be  prepared  on  both  sides,  to  settle  their  quarrels 
by  a resort  to  force:  blood  will  soon  be  shed;  and 
then  a war  will  be  forced  uponTjs,  whether  we  will 
or  not. 

This  question  must,  therefore,  be  disposed  of  in 
some  way.  Shall  we  dispose  of  it  by  adopting  the 
measures  recommended  to  us  by  the  president?  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  under  the  circumstances, 
that  peace  will  be  less  endangered  by  giving  the  no- 
tice be  asks  Ulan  by  leaving  the  matter  as  it  is. — 
The  reasons  for  this  are,  1 think,  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous. The  objection  to  giving  the  notice  proposed 
I is,  that  it  will  not  facilitate  negotiation;  that  it  is  a 
measure  unfriendly  in  its  aspect;  that  it  will  be  so 
regarded  by  England,  and  will  operate  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  a peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ty. In  itself,  the  notice  is  not  an  unfriendly  mea- 
sure; it  is  a conventional  provision.  We  bargained 
with  Great  Britain  for  the  right  to  give  such  a no- 
tice whenever  we  pleased,  and  we  concede  to  her  a 
similar  right  on  her  part.  But,  though  not  a hostile 
measure,  in  itself,  it  may,  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is 
conveyed,  be  made  to  have  the  appearance  and  the 
tone  of  defiance;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  given  may  clearly  show  that  it  is  desired 
only  as  a means  of  amicable  settlement.  Its  hostile 
character,  if  it  has  any,  must  arise  from  the  cir- 
cumstances thrown  around  it,  or  from  the  tone  and 
manner  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  It  is  extraneous 
circumstances  alone  which  can  possibly  expose  it  to 
the  interpretation  of  being  an  unfriendly  measure, — 
If,  then,  the  measure  be  not  hostile  jn  itself,  and  if 
the  terms  in  which  it  is  given,  instead  of  menace  or 
defiance,  breathe  only  the  spirit  of  peace,  how  can  it 
be  considered  as  otiensive,  and  why  should  we  sup- 
pose beforehand  that  it  will  be  so  understood?  It  is 
said  that  it  will  not  facilitate  a settlement,  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  certainly  will  not  increase  the 
danger  of  war.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  alter  all, 
when  we  shall  have  given  the  notice  in  the  most 
amicable  spii  it  and  the  most  amicable  terms,  we 
may  nevertheless  fail  in  the  negotiation,  and  war 
maybe  the  result.  But,  if  war  does  come,  it  will 
not  be  in  consequence  of  the  notice  now  proposed: 


it  will  be  the  effect  of  the  controversy  itself;  it 
will  be  the  result  of  ill  temper  on  both  sides,  and 
a want  of  wisdom  in  managing  an  affair  of  some 
delicacy. 

We.  have  negotiated  from  1807  until  now,  nearly 
forty  years,  and  yet  without  any  practical  result. — 
It  has  been  but  a course  of  ineffectual  diplomacy. — 
And  why?  Because  during  that  whole  time  the  Bri- 
tish possession  has  been  sheltered  under  the  conven- 
tion which  we  now  propose  to  annul.  Our  diplo- 
macy has  been  nearly  theoretical,  and  wholly  with- 
out consequences;  because  each  party  could  retire 
from  the  contest  if  it  did  not  like  the  terms  offered. 
If  this  has  been-the  result  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
it  is  not  likely  to  continue  to  be  so  if  the  negotiation 
is  conducted  under  the  like  circumstances?  The 
British  are  now  in  the  joint  occupation  of  the  territo- 
ry with  us.  She  will  derive  from  the  division  of  the 
territory  less  advantage  than  she  now  enjoys.  Will 
she  not  rather  have  the  present  state  of  things  con- 
tinue? Certainly  she  will:  it  is  natural  she  should, 
and,  so  long  as  the  convention  continues,  all  negoti- 
ation between  us  will  be  without  consequence,  as  it 
is  wilhout  responsibility.  Either  party  can  retire 
from  the  argument,  and  wait  for  a better  prospect 
of  success.  But  when  the  convention  shall  have 
been  abrogated,  the  subject  then  becomes  practical, 
and  negotiation,  instead  being  mere  theory,  hypo- 
thesis, and  diplomatic  logic,  becomes  a respectable, 
effectual  thing;  and,  instead  of  either  party  hav- 
ing a shelter  to  fly  to  whenever  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiation has  an  unfavorable  aspect  upon  its  inte- 
rests, both  of  them  must  look  each  other  solemn- 
ly in  the  face,  under  the  conviction  that  unless 
they  can  agree  the  result  may  and  probably  must  be 
war^ 

Here,  then,  they  will  feel  themselves  to  be  acting 
under  an  awful  responsibility.  Is  it  hoping  too  much 
to  anticipate  that,  when  the  shelter  is  taken  off  from 
both,  and  a practical  appeal  is  made  to  them  in  be- 
half of  peace,  by  the  sacrifices  which  must  attend 
a war — is  it,  I say,  too  much  to  hope  that,  thus 
pressed,  they  may  come  to  some  amicable  settle- 
ment? At  all  events,  I ask,  does  the  continuance  of 
both  parties  under  the  covert  of  this  convention  pro- 
mise an  easier  future  to  either?  No;  no,  sir,  no. — 
Every  day,  every  hour,  every  subject  mooted,  every 
argument  employed,  increases  the  interest  which 
both  nations  feel  respecting  the  rights  in  dispute, 
and  thereby  proportionably  increases  the  difficulties 
of  a settlement.  What,  then,  shall  we  gain  by  re- 
fusing the  notice?  Shall  we  gain  any  increase  of 
possession,  or  the  rights  of  possession?  Not  at  all. 
We  shall  gain  nothing  but  an  increased  probability 
of  war.  I can  view  the  matter  in  no  other  point 
of  view.  It  only  postpones  the  difficulty,  and  there- 
by increases  it  the  more.  That  wbieh  we  put  off 
to-day  from  the  apprehensions  of  danger  at  a 
distance,  we  must  approach  tomorrow  under  dan- 
ger increased  by  delay.  Why,  then,  not  meet  it  at 
once? 

There  is  another  advantage  which  will  arise  frona 
giving  notice.  It  is  said  that  the  great  mass  of  emi- 
grants to  Oregon  go  there  from  the  United  States. — • 
What  is  the  effect  of  this,  so  long  as  the  ccthvention 
continues?  It  is  nothing  more  than  joint  occupation^ 
it  can  be  nothing  more  if  ten  thousand  emigrants 
should  go  there  in  one  year:  it  gives  us  no  exclusive 
right  to  the  country  any  more  than  the  settlement  of 
one  joint  tenant  on  a portion  of  an  estate  gives  him 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  whole.  It  is  but  joint  oc- 
cupation after  all;  but  let  the  convention  be  abolish- 
ed, and  then  every  act  of  settlement  enures  to  the 
benefit  of  your  title.  Not  so  under  the  convention. 
So  long  as  that  treaty  continues  every  individual 
settler  holds  the  country  as  much  for  England  as  for 
the  United  States.  He  is  one-half  an  Englishman 
and  the  other  half  an  American.  His  possession 
excludes  neither  England  nor  America;  it  excludes 
only  aliens — that  is,  parties  who  are  alien  to  the 
convention,  and  were  not  included  in  it  or  contem- 
plated by  it.  I think,  therefore,  that  the  prospect 
of  negotiation  is  increased  and  not  impeded  by  the 
notice.  Only  let  us  give  the  notice  in  such  a man- 
ner as  not  to  create  difficulty:  lei  us  give  it  in  terras 
of  amity  and  without  circumstances  of  offence, 
as  we  really  intended,  and  it  will  increase  the  pro- 
babilities of  negotiation  and  lessen  the  dangers  of 
war.  If,  however,  it  fails  in  this  object,  war  will 
then  be  imminent.  What  then?  I have  ever  believed 
that  the  safest  way  to  secure  peace  is  boldly  to  con- 
front danger.  It  is  often  necessary  that  we  should 
turn  our  faces  to  the  fire.  So  long  as  we  delay  and 
hesitate,  the  difficulty  is  increasing  on  our  hands.-— 
I am  satisfied  that  the  danger  arising  even  from  in- 
effectual negotiation,  will  be  less  than  the  danger 
produced  by  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  accident 
and  the  chances  <4  collision  between  British  and 
Americans  in  Oregon-  Ro  gentlemen  suppose  that 
that  those,  men— Americans  by  bjrth— .children  ot 
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the  American  soil,  and  trained  under  American  in- 
stitution— scan  here  the  fervent  voices  uttereil  in  this 
hall  without  having  their  feelings  of  nationality  ex- 
cited; without  having  any  national  jealousies  ex- 
cited in  their  breast;  with  no  spirit  of  competition 
and  rivalry?  No,  sir,  it  cannot  be.  Those  feelings, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  will  be  increased  by 
distance.  They  will  be  but  the  stronger  as  that  dis- 
tance increases.  Our  brethren  in  Oregon  will  feel 
those  strong  yearnings  which  induce  an  exile  to 
look  back  with  kindling  affection  on  the  home  he 
leaves  behind  him,  and  to  “drag  at  each  remove  a 
lengthening  chain.”  The  feelings  which  exist 
among  his  people  and  at  the  seat  of  his  government 
will  fiud  an  echo  in  his  heart,  and  will  there  mingle 
with  all  the  strength  of  the  filial  and  the  loyal  pas- 
sion. It  is  not  safe  to  leave  great  questions  of  na- 
tional peace  to  all  the  fervor  of  popular  excitement. 
Collisions  will  be  almost  inevitable.  Exaggerated 
and  one-sided  statements  will  be  carried  home  to 
both  governments.  National  resentment  will  be  kind- 
led by  tales  of  blood;  massacres  will  multiply  in  the 
territory  and  will  be  multiplied  seven-fold  by  the 
public  prints;  and  thus,  before  you  can  stop  it,  or 
make  preparation  to  meet  it,  a war  will  be  made  to 
your  hands. 

This  state  of  things  will  be  guarded  against  by 
giving  the  notice  now.  When  the  people  in  the  ter- 
ritory know  that  their  joint  occupation  is  soon  to  end, 
and  that  the  subject  is  under  discussion  by  their  re- 
spective governments,  they  will  be  content  to  wait 
quietly,  till  they  see  the  end  arrived  at.  Thus  the 
two  governments  will  retain  the  question  in  their 
own  hands;  but,  rely  upon  it,  if  you  cast  it  off,  the 
people  will  take  it  up.  You  may  avoid  danger  here 
for  a moment,  but  you  do  but  create  danger  at  a dis- 
tance, and  permit  a state  of  things  to  arise  under 
which  the  convention  which  you  refuse  to  annul 
must  soon  annul  itself.  That  treaty,  when  made, 
may  have  been,  and  1 think  it  was,  wise.  I cannot 
agree  with  some  gemlemen  who  have  expressed  an 
opposite  opinion.  The  convention,  in  my  judgment, 
was  a wise  one  when  made;  it  was  demanded  by  the 
circumstances  and  by  the  interests  of  both  countries. 
But,  however  judicious  it  may  then  have  been,  it 
cannot  be  permitted  to  remain;  it  is  inapplicable  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  Only  look  at  the  result: 
English  laws  prevailing  over  English  settlers  and 
American  laws  governing  American  settlers;  and 
the  two  classes  of  settlers  intermingled  m daily  in- 
tercourse and  the  nearest  connexion— what  sort  of  a 
government  will  that  be?  Instead  of  a government 
preserving  peace,  protecting  rights  of  person  and 
property  and  administering  justice,  it  will  be,  rather, 
a legal  invitation  to  fight — a governmental  stimulus 
to  both  parlies  to  collision  and  mutual  slaughter.— 
Its  very  feebleness  will  be  a provocative  to  violence 
— a consent  temptation  and  source  of  irritation  na- 
turally leading  to  outrage.  Supposing  a dispute 
arises  or  a wrong  is  done,  it  cannot  be  settled  before 
an  English  judge,  because  the  American  settler  will 
never  submit  to  English  jurisdiction.  It  cannot  be 
settled  before  an  American  judge,  because  the  Eng- 
lish settler  will  make  the  like  refusal.  What  peace, 
then,  can  there  be  in  a conflict  of  laws  and  a conflict 
of  jurisdictions.*'  It  can  lead  only  to  anarchy;  it 
can  prove  only  a source  of  “confusion  worse  con- 
founded.” The  lime  has  come  when  the  territory  is 
last  becoming  peopled— when  there  exists  there,  in- 
stead of  a few  scattered  hunters,  a social  community; 
and  law  is  necessary  to  its  safety  and  well  being.— 
The  territory  has  passed  from  that  condition  when 
the  convention  was  sufficient  for  its  necessities  and 
adapted  to  its  circumstances.  The  tune  has  arrived 
when  each  portion  of  ihe  community  must  take  that 
which  is  its  own,  and  must  be  subject  to  one  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction.  For  these  reasons  I am  m favor  of 
a notice.  I regret,  as  I said  at  first,  the  necessity  for 
giving  it  at  this  lime,  but  it  is  now  irretrievable. — 
Given  it  must  be,  in  some  form;  and  if  we  give  it  hi 
the  form  now  proposed,  1 leel  a strong  hope,  a con- 
fident hope,  that  tne  whole  difficulty  can  be  settled 
and  will  be  settled. 

When  we  shall  have  given  the  notice  proposed, 
we  shall  have  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  president  a 
most  efficient  power,  it  is  his  business  to  conduct 
diplomatic  negotiations;  to  take  care  of  our  territo- 
rial rights  and  interests,  arid  watch  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  Clothed  with  this  authority  and 
these  responsibilities,  he  has  recommended  that  we 
authorize  him  to  give  this  notice.  He  asks  for  it  at 
our  hands  as  a measure  calculated  lo  render  negotia- 
tions more  effectual.  He  has  told  us  that  his  course 
will  be  directed  to  the  preservation  of  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  country.  Can  it,  then,  be  that  he 
asks  lor  this  measure  merely  that  he  may  bring  on 
more  speedily  and  surely  a slate  of  war?  No,  sure- 
ly; this  cannot  have  been  bis  motive,  i say  so,  be- 
cause, in  the  very  same  message  in  which  he  recom- 
mends the  notice,  he  expresses  his  hope  of  an  amica- 


ble settlement.  This  is  strong  evidence;  but  *.ve 

have  evidence  yet  stronger  in  luo  action  of  ihe  presi- 
dent. I say  boldly  that  he  did  not  intend  a war;  for 
is  it  conceivable,  if  he  had,  that  he  could  have  so  far 
forgotten  every  obligation  of  duty,  and  the  most  ob- 
vious dictates  of  common  sense,  as  not  to  have  re- 
commended to  congress  some  measures  to  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  country? 

The  whole  course  of  the  administration  seems  to 
imply  that,  whatever  danger  of  war  we  may  see,  or 
think  we  see,  whether  in  the  executive  message  or 
in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  whatever  un- 
certainty, apprehension,  and  excitement  may  pre- 
vail in  the  country,  there  never  has  been,  in  the 
view  of  the  president  and  his  confidential  advisers, 
any  real  danger  of  a war.  While  all  is  apprehen- 
sion, and  uncertainty,  and  inquiry,  and  surprise  out 
of  doors,  the  administration  seem  to  sit  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  While  House  in  all  the  confident  se- 
renity of  assured  peace.  They  neither  take  them- 
selves nor  advise  us  to  take  a single  step  which  looks 
toward  a preparation  for  war.  1 infer,  and  the  in- 
ference seems  to  me  irresistible,  that  the  purpose 
and  the  expectation  of  the  executive  is  peace.  And 
it  is  in  this  spirit  that  I will  believe  that  the  president 
has  asked  for  this  notice  to  strengthen  his  hands  in 
negotiating,  by  taking  off  the  covert  afforded  to  both 
parties  by  the  existing  convention.  When  that  is 
done,  the  two  nations  will  come  up  to  the  question 
in  the  full  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  peace  and 
war. 

Does  any  gentleman  think  that  great,  and  bold, 
and  fearless  as  both  nations  may  be,  and  are,  that 
such  a posture  of  things  -ill  exert  no  solemn,  no 
pacific  influence  upon  them?  it  cannot  but  exert  less 
or  more  of  such  an  influence?  They  oust  be  more 
or  less  than  men  if  it  did  not  Not  that  this  will 
operate,  or  is  intended  to  operate,  as  a pressure,  ap- 
pealing to  the  apprehensions  of  either  party.  Its  ap- 
peal is  to  motives  and  feelings  far  higher  and  nobler 
than  so  base  a one  as  mere  personal  fear.  It  demands 
no  sacrifice  of  national  honor,  none;  it  only  sum 
tnons  their  attention  to  a solemn  and  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  great  questions  of  peace  and  war. 
If  those  who  conduct  a negotiation  under  such  cir- 
cumstances deserve  the  name  of  statesmen;  if  they 
have  one  of  the  high  qualities  which  ought  to  inspire 
men  so  entrusted,  they  cannot  but  feel  the  influence 
of  their  solemn  position.  They  will  then  he  dealing 
with  no  'feigned  issue,  as  they  were,  so  long  as  the 
cover  of  the  convention  was  over  the  heads  of  both. 
It  is  the  real  and  the  solemn  issue  of  peace  or  war 
between  two  great  and  powerful  nations,  is  it  any 
derogation  to  suppose  that  this  will  exert  no  warn- 
ing, no  pacifying  influence  upon  their  minds?  I can- 
not believe,  when  they  stand,  side  by  side  in  the  im- 
mediate view  of  such  an  issue,  with  a prospect  in 
the  distance  of  all  the  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low— consequences  which  are  to  be  the  immediate 
work  of  their  own  hands — that  it  will  have  no  enno- 
bling, no  elevating  effect  upon  their  thoughts,  no 
purifying  influence  upon  their  feelings  and  their  mo- 
tives? Can  passion,  can  pride,  can  sordid  selfishness, 
live  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  solemn  responsibility. 

I think  not.  It  would  shame  the  wisdom  of  the  age; 
it  would  disgrace  the  morality  of  both  countries,  to 
believe  that  such  a question  cannot  be  amicably  ar- 
ranged between  them.  It  cannot  be  that  there  exists 
on  either  side  so  much  unalloyed  wickedness  as  to 
piunge  the  people  of  two  such  nations  into  such  a 
war.  No,  sir;  no.  I cannot,  I will  not  believe  it. — 

I look  upon  the  result  of  this  measure  to  be  peace 
between  us.  So  1 understood  the  notice  to  be  de 
sired.  1 give  it  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  of  concilia- 
tion in  which  it  was  asked,  it  is  the  best  measure 
toward  peace  which  is  now  left  to  us;  and,  though 
there  may  be  danger  in  it,  yet  I think  that  the  danger 
is  less  than  would  result  from  the  other  course.  Let 
us,  then,  give  this  notice.  Let  us  not  meet  the  case 
with  the  folly  of  rash  and  reckless  men,  but  as  wise 
men  should  meet  a crisis  of  their  country — with  mo- 
deration, with  firmness,  and  in  such  a temper  that 
we  may  be  prepared  to  meet  the  issue  before  both 
God  and  man. 

I proceed  to  ask  if,  after  we  do  this,  war  should 
come,  whose  fault  will  it  be?  Must  not  all  agree, 
'who  compare  the  value  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
with  the  cost  of  a war  with  Great  Britain,  that  this 
is  obviously  a question  for  diplomatic  negotiation? 
that  it  can  become  none  other  in  the  hands  of  states- 
men worthy  of  that  name?  If  it  is  not  settled,  after 
we  have  put  in  the  hands  of  the  president  the  whole 
amount  of  means  which  he  asks  at  our  hands,  whose, 

1 again  ask,  whose  will  be  the  responsibility?  Let 
the  president  look  well  to  it.  If  he  chall  fail  to  do 
all  his  duty;  if,  entrusted  as  he  is  with  the  peace  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  such  a people,  he  shall  omit  to 
do  all  within  his  power  to  preserve  both,  and  shall, 
by  acts  of  commission  or  omission,  plunge  tbe  coun- 
try into  an  unnecessary  war,  how  fearful  will  be  his 


I responsibility?  7f  w ar  shall  come,  let  him  ^ee  to  it 

I that  lie  is  prepared  to  show  that  he  has  oifered  all 
fair  and  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  or  let  him  be  as- 
sured that  a departure  from  his  duty  can  have,  and 
will  meet  with,  no  apology.  No  party  promise,  no 
party  pledge,  no  Baltimore  resolutions,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  his  country  and  the  civilized  world  as  an 
excuse  for  a needless  war.  For  such  a war  there 
will  be  no  excuse;  none.  He  must  appeal  to  a high- 
er tribunal  than  an  assembly  of  party  politicians. — 
The  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  his  judges; 
the  people  of  the  whole  civilized  world  will  sit  upon 
his  conduct:  it  is  before  them  he  will  have  to  stand. 
The  page  of  history  will  tell  the  tale,  and  eternize 
his  name  for  the  applause  or  the  condemnation  of 
posterity.  Can  he  stand,  then,  upon  the  Baltimore 
convention?  Let  him  ask  his  heart,  in  secret,  that 
question. 

The  president  has  the  whole  history  of  this  case 
before  him;  he  knows  all  that  has  been  done.  The 
patriots,  the  sages,  the  pure  and  practical  statesmen 
who  marked  our  way  through  the  wilderness  of  our 
colonial  bondage  and  our  first  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, and  led  us  out  into  this  broad  and  rich  inherit- 
ance of  liberty,  all  agreed  upon  the  same  line  as  a 
boundary  between  us  and  England.  Mr.  Jefferson  de- 
sired the  parallel  which  was  our  northern  limit  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  be  extended  westward 
to  the  sea.  Mr.  Jefferson  went  for  49°.  In  1818 
your  government,  in  its  negotiation  with  England, 
offered  her  49°.  In  1823  you  again  offered  49°.  In 
1827  you  repeated  your  iffer  of  49°;  and  again  in 
1844  you  proposed  lo  her  49°.  The  British  govern- 
ment as  often  offered  you  the  Columbia  river.  The 
president  has  this  in  all  its  details  before  him. — 
Whether  he  shall  insist  >n  .-'Ctrsm-s  nrele'mmu,  <»r 
* i ill,  with  firmness  but  lvaderatio',  conduct  nego* 
tiati  in  with  a view  lo  the  amicable  settlement  of  our 
difficulties,  he  is  amenable  to  the  judgment  of  his 
country.  lie  has  the  whole  field  before  Sum.  There 
is  a way  that  leads  to  peace;  there  13  a way  that  leads 
to  war — both  open  before  hi  n;  lot  him  choose  at  his 
peril. 

Will  he  not  naturally  compare  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  be  obtained  with  the  cost  of  its  attainment. 
What  is  tfie  value  of  the  territory,  and  wha*  must  be 
the  consequences  oT  a war?  Is  it  not  right  that  eve- 
ry  statesman  should  consider  and  compare  value 
with  eosi?  “It  is  great" — or,  at  least,  it  is  said  to  lie 
so  by  some  actors  on  the  stage — “greatly  to  find  a 
quarrel  in  a straw.”  But  I hold  it  to  be  the  duly  of 
a statesman,  of  the  trustee  of  a nation’s  interests 
and  happiness,  of  a great  functionary  place  t at  the 
head  of  the  republic,  to  look  lo  the  conseq  imices  of 
his  public  acts.  Set  down  the  value  of  this  territory 
at  what  you  will,  it  is,  after  all,  a dispute  as  to  mat- 
ters of  fact;  no  question  of  honor  is  involved  in  tfie 
controversy.  It  is  as  purely  a question  of  property 
as  a dispute  between  two  neighbors  about  the  line 
between  their  farms.  Is  the  honor  of  either  party 
concerned  in  the  examination  of  old  parchments, 
and  the  position  of  landmarks  and  line  trees?  Are 
they  recreant  to  all  sense  of  honor  if  they  do  not 
rush  into  the  court  house  and  litigate  the  matter  to 
the  end?  Is  there  any  honor  in  spending  all  they  have 
upon  a lawsuit?  Who  thinks  so?  Who  will  reproach 
and  contemn  them  if  they  come  to  a pacific  adjust- 
ment of  their  dispute?  1 say  that  this  question  of 
Oregon  is  as  purely  a question  of  property  as  theirs; 
as  ciearly  and  solely  a question  of  property  as  ever 
was  mooted  between  nations.  Let  the  president, 
tiien,  before  he  goes  to  war  for  Oregon,  look  well  to 
discover  whether  the  value  of  the  estate  is  worth 
the  purchase  money. 

If  there  were  any  great  question  of  principle  in- 
volved, (as  the  honorable  senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Houston)  very  justly  remarked,)  if  this  was  a clear 
question  of  the  national  honor,  then,  and  in  that 
case,  the  cost,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  life  itself, 
ought  not  to  be  counted.  In  such  queslions  it  is  not 
to  be  looked  at— not  to  be  thought  of.  To  this  I 
most  fully  and  heartily  agree.  But  when  there  is  no 
principle  of  honor  in  the  matter,  where  it  is  a mere 
dispute  about  property,  ought  we  not — I put  it  to 
every  man  in  his  sober  senses — ought  we  not  to  count 
the  cost? 

Ido  not  overvalue  the  consequences  of  war,  nor  do 
I desire  any  one  else  to  overvalue  them.  Much  less 
should  I think  of  presenting  here  affecting  pictures 
of  its  horrors  and  desolations.  I lay  no  stress  upon 
these.  Let  them  all  be  laid  out  of  the  question. — 
Still,  it  must  be  allowed  that  war  is  a positive  evil, 
even  when  stripped  of  all  its  horrors.  You  may, 
deck  it  out  in  all  the  gorgeous  colors,  the  glittering 
dress  and  waving  plumes,  the  bright  array  and  in- 
spiring music  of  a parade-day;  you  may  hide  its 
blood,  and  its  hospitals,  and  graves,  beneath  waving 
banners,  and  drown  its  cries  and  its  groans  in  the 
loud  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  echo  of  command,  and 
all  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  which  can 
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give  glory  to  a victory;  and  yet,  after  all,  what  does 
it  do?  Does  it  not  break  up  the  relations  of  nations, 
involve  them  in  immense  and  ruinous  expenditures, 
load  them  with  heavy  burdens  of  taxation,  check  all 
industry  and  commerce,  and  put  a dead  stop  to  all 
social  and  physical  improvement?  And  shall  a con- 
sideration of  all  this  form  no  part  or  portion  of  the 
motives  of  national  action?  Must  those  who  have 
the  option  of  war  or  peace  before  them  wink  hard, 
shut  their  eyes,  and  become  stone-blind  to  every  con- 
sideration which  they  can  urge?  If,  indeed,  war 
built  school  houses,  and  meeting  houses,  and  dug 
canals,  and  stretched  out  rail- roads,  if  it  fostered 
every  institution  for  purposes  of  education  or  chari- 
ty, and  cherished  all  the  interests  of  trade,  of  com- 
merce, and  of  art,  then  war  would  be  a thing  to  be 
sought  after.  But  as  its  effect  and  operation  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  this,  is  it  not  just  arid  wise,  and 
right  to  avoid  it,  when  it  can  be  avoided  without  a 
sacrifice  of  honor? 

Here  is  a territory  four  thousand  miles  off,  lying 
upon  another  ocean,  all  whose  commercial  Connex- 
ions are  on  the  other  side  of  the  world;  for  the  most 
part  a barren  and  unbrokeu  wilderness,  wilhout  even 
a log-cabin  to  break  its  primeval  gloom.  I do  not 
speak  to  depreciate  its  value;  1 speak  but  naked 
truth;  the  fact  is  so.  Of  what  great  consequence  is 
the  immediate  possession  of  such  a region  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  Stales?  And  what  are  the  con3e 
quences  of  going  to  war  for  it?  Let  both  questions 
be  looked  at.  Let  us  not  foolishly  and  wilfully  shut 
our  eyes  to  them.  I do  not  say  we  are  to  look  at 
them  with  dread  and  horror — far  from  it.  But,  if 
danger  approaches,  let  us  not  act  like  children,  who 
hide  their  faces  to  get  clear  of  seeing  what  they  fear. 
Let  us  look  the  danger  in  the  face  like  men.  He  only 
is  prepared  for  danger  who  can  look  at  it  steadily, 
with  that  composure  and  intrepidity  which  becomes 
a man.  I say  look  to  the  consequences,  and  make 
an  estimate  for  yourselves  whether  the  prize  is  worth 
the  price  of  its  attainment. 

Is  this  to  be  a small  war?  Is  it  to  be  a war  con- 
fined to  the  territory  of  Oregon?  Let  us  see. 

We  are  said  to  be  rather  a boastful  people,  but, 
abating  whatever  you  will  on  that  score,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  this  is  a great  and  a powerful  nation; 
of  vast  moral  and  physical  energy;  and  capable  of 
applying  the  whole  of  thatjenergy  to  any  contest  in 
which  it  may  engage.  England  is  also  a great,  pow- 
er. Will  a war  between  two  such  nations  be  a small 
war?  As  it  has  been  proudly  said  of  her  that  the 
sun  never  sets  upon  her  dominions,  so  it  may  be  said 
that  the  sun  will  never  set  upon  this  war.  Far  as 
suns  rise  or  waters  flow,  so  far  the  war  and  its  effects 
will  go.  There  is  no  ocean,  or  sea,  or  shore,  where 
its  echoes  will  not  be  heard.  What  debt  will  it  leave 
behind  it?  Vfall  it  he  the  war  of  a day,  or  of  a year.-' 
■Will  it  be  a of  short  duration?  The  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina  is  more  competent  by 
far  Ilian  I am  to  hazard  a calculation  on  either  point. 
How  long  will  it  last?  Our  first  war  lasted  seven 
years.  If  the  duration  of  the  war  is  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ability  of  the  parties,  how  long,  I ask 
again,  will  it  last?  And  what  will  be  our  condition 
at  the  end  of  it?  Ought  we  to  refuse  to  look  at  this? 
Do  we  not,  in  all  our  acts  of  legislation,  look  at  the 
consequences  of  the  laws  vve  maker  And  shall  we, 
on  one  cf  the  greatest  subjects  which  can  come  be- 
fore us,  madly  refuse  to  cast  a glance  at  the  future? 
What  will  be  the  war  debt!  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina  estimated  it  at  five  hundred  millions,  and  I 
do  not  think  his  estimate  was  very  far  from  the  truth. 
Is  this  a trifling  burden  to  lay  upon  the  backs  of  a 
patriotic  people?  Is  Ibis  a light  load  for  weary  gen- 
erations to  groan  under?  Remember  that  the  poor- 
est and  the  meanest  man  in  the  land  will  not  be  with- 
out his  share  of  this  burden,  and  must  contribute  his 
mile  and  his  labor  to  its  repayment.  Is  this  a consi- 
deration to  be  kept  out  of  sighl?  Will  the  president 
shut  it  from  his  view?  or  will  be  not,  like  one  who 
loves  his  countrymen,  pause  long  before  he  incurs 
the  fearful  responsibility  of  casting  such  a burden 
upon  them  and  their  children? 

On  the  other  hand,  while  vve  look  at  the  conse- 
quences of  war,  let  us  for  a moment  ponder  on  the 
wonders  of  our  national  progress  and  prosperity.— 
Has  there  ever  been  a nation  since  the  foundation  ol 
the  world  which  exhibited  such  a spectacle  of  human 
progress  within  the  same  length  of  time?  Has  the 
world  ever  seen  a parallel  to  it?  It  seems  as  if  the 
powers  of  the  human  intellect  had  just  broken  loose 
from  the  slumber  of  ages;  as  if  its  hands  had  ac- 
quired the  povver  of  giants’  hands  to  perform  what 
was  heretofore  deemed  to  belong  to  fable.  Look  at 
the  public  works  of  this  young  republic,  and  say 
where  has  so  much  work  ever  been  done  in  the  same 
space  bf  time  upon  the  face  of  the  earth? 

It  is  a little  more  than  two  centuries  since  a feeble 
band,  very  few  and  very  feeble,  landed  on  the  bleak 
shoies  of  an  unknown  land.  And  what  do  we  now 


behold?  They  have  spread  their  empire  across  this 
broad  continent  from  sea  to  sea;  they  have  overcome 
the  wilderness  and  filled  it  with  cities;  from  a few 
hundreds  of  people  they  have  already  multiplied  to 
twenty  millions,  and  the  child  is  born  who  will  see 
that  number  swelled  to  one  hundred  millions.  And 
all  this  done  by  the  mere  course  of  Nature.  No  art 
has  been  called  in  to  urge  our  onward  progress;  the 
country  has  grown  up  with  people,  and  as  rapidly  as 
the  one  multiplies  and  spreads,  the  other  holds  out 
her  supplies,  and  opens  her  rich  resources.  This  is 
your  inheritance.  How  proud  ought  it  to  make  us 
feel!  Why  so  impatient  to  get  to-day,  what,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  by  a destiny  that  can- 
not be  controlled,  will  be  yours  to-morrow?  Cannot 
we  afford  to  be  a little  wise,  a little  patient?  We  are 
going  ahead  upon  a tide  of  prosperity,  upon  a sea  of 
glory,  with  unequalled  celerity  and  the  speed  of  the 
wind.  Can  we  not  be  satisfied?  Why  must  we  be 
trying  artificial  means  to  get  on  still  faster?  This  is 
the  only  way  by  which  our  onward  progress  can  be 
successfully  impeded.  We  are  the  greatest-born  of 
this  continent.  The  continent  is  ours  by  a title  in- 
defeasible, irreversible,  irresistible.  I smile  inward- 
ly and  exultingly  at  all  petty  European  endeavors  to 
check  us,  by  establishing  what  they  denominate  a 
“balance  of  power.”  It  provokes  no  feeling  in  my 
breast;  1 know  it  is  natural;  it  rather  provokes  my 
pride.  This  republic  is  not  seventy  years  old;  as  a 
nation  it  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  length  of  an  indi- 
vidual life — it  is  justly  and  correctly  spoken  of  as  an 
“infant  republic” — and  yet  we  see  it  exciting  the 
wonder  and  the  jealousy  and  the  diplomatic  plots  and 
sch<-mes  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe.  What  can  they 
effect?  What  can  Mons.  Guizot’s  fine  drawn  policy 
of  a “balance  of  power”  on  this  Western  continent 
accomplish  in  stopping  the  march  of  this  advancing 
people?  We  are  this  day  twenty  millions  of  people; 
we  shall  soon  be  one  hundred  millions:  where  will 
he  find  his  “balance”  for  this? 

I was  much  amused  the  other  day  by  reading  a 
memorial  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  addressed  to 
the  king  of  France.  It  accompanies  a survey  of  the. 
United  States,  and  the  memorial  treats  of  the  true 
basis  for  the  future  policy  of  the  French  government 
toward  us.  This  was  w ritten  sixty  years  ugo,  just 
after  the  treaty  of  our  independence  in  1783;  and  the 
politic  and  wise  count  there  slates  to  the  king,  his 
master,  that  there  is  a very  powerful  and  formidable 
tribe  of  Indians,  called  the  Cherokees,  who  live  in  the 
gorges  of  the  western  mountains,  and  he  recommends 
the  king  to  cultivate  their  friendship  and  alliance 
as  a “ barrier  against  the  people  of  the  United  States” 
— mark  that — [much  laughter] — “lest  the  people  of 
the  United  Stales,”  says  the  worthy  count,  “more 
ambitious  than  wise,  should  attempt  to  cross  the 
heights  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  look  even  ns 
fur  as  the  Mississippi  itself."  [Renewed  merri  uent 
through  the  chamber  and  galleries.]  To  check  this 
overweening  daring  of  an  ambitious  people,  he  re- 
commends an  alliance  between  the  crown  of  France 
and  the  powerful  nation  of  the  Cherokees!  Here  is 
Monsieur  Guizot’s  “balance  of  power.”  In  that  day 
the  Cherokee  Indians  were  to  be  the  counterweight 
in  the  French  balance  of  power  to  keep  us  back  from 
being  so  daring  as  to  look  even  toward  the  Mississip- 
pi itself.  Poor  Count  de  Vergennes!  The  day  is 
coming  when  our  posterity  will  look,  with  the  same 
feelings  c 1 wonder,  at  our  present  anxiety  and  greedi- 
ness to  get  the  “whole  of  Oregon,”  just  as  if  it  would 
not  be  ours  without  any  action  of  our  own.  Nothing 
can  withhold  us  from  our  natural  destiny;  we  cannot 
avoid  it  but  by  the  grossest  folly  and  wickedness. — 
Nothing  else  can  disappoint  our  hope  or  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Nature  and  of  Providence  in  our  behalf. 
Let  things  alone.  Take  care  of  your  Union:  that  is 
all  you  tiave  to  look  to.  The  shadow  of  your  free 
institutions  goes  before  you  every  w here;  or,  rather, 
let  me  say,  the  bright  radiance  of  those  institutions 
illuminates  your  path  in  every  direction.  The  peo- 
ple ot  other  countries,  living  under  other  systems  of 
despotic  rule,  are  solicitously  volunteering  to  come 
under  the  shelter  of  your  laws  and  the  security  of 
your  protection.  Without  wrong  or  injury  or  vio- 
lence, without  a blow  and  w ithout  a wound,  you 
may  conquer  more  effectually  than  ever  did  the  Ro 
man  legions.  This,  this,  and  not  the  sword,  is  your 
all-conquering  power.  It  is  the  burning  example  of 
your  liberty,  'i  his  it  is  that  carries  hope  into  the 
breasts  ol  the  hopeless,  and  teaches  the  most  depress- 
ed that  there  is  happiness  yet  within  their  reach. — 
You  are  yourselves  the  great  living  practical  illus- 
tration ol  jour  own  principles:  you  want  no  more. 
Why,  then,  so  impatient  to  pluck  that  fruit  green 
to-day,  which  to-morrow  will  fall  full  ripe  into  vour 
hand? 

I say  not  these  things  in  any  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment, or  wnh  any  desire  to  have  my  country  usurp 
its  neighbor’s  right.  No,  sir;  no.  it  is  a part  of  the 
elements  of  our  conquering  character,  a part  of  the 


augury  of  our  great  career,  that  we  shall  be  just  to 
all;  that  we  shall  violate  no  right:  that  we  shall  do 
no  injury;  that  we  shall  respect  the  weak,  but  sub- 
mit to  no  injustice.  Take  care  of  yourselves,  pre- 
serve your  sacred  Union,  and  all  the  rest  is  certain 
as  the  course  of  Nature.  For  ourselves  not  merely, 
but  for  the  common  race  of  man,  we  hold  the  scep- 
tre of  an  empire  such  as  never  before  was  seen  up- 
on the  earth.  Do  not,  by  precipitancy  and  a child- 
ish impatience,  mar  the  fortune  which  nature  and 
destiny  hold  out  to  you. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
look  at  all  this  in  the  spirit  which  becomes  his  high 
station.  No  matter  how  the  American  president 
may  ascend  to  the  chair  of  state,  I feel  a confidence 
that  there  is  a purification  in  the  office  itself  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  man — to  make  him  politically 
new  born,  and  to  inspire  him  with  principles  and 
aims  worthy  of  the  place  he  fills.  He  is  in  a posi- 
tion to  take  a grand  survey  of  all  that  surrounds  him; 
he  has  no  personal,  no  party  relations  to  sustain;  he 
has  been  carried  up  to  a position  which  gives  him 
other  views  and  other  responsibilities.  Whatever 
vapors  of  party  feeling,  and  narrow  and  selfish  de- 
signs may  float  below,  he  is  raised  to  a height  where 
he  breathes  a purer  air.  Shall  he  not  estimate  his 
position?  Shall  he  not  realize  his  vocation?  Shall 
he  not  look  at  his  great  responsibilities?  Shall  he 
not  estimate  in  the  one  scale  the  value  of  peace  and 
in  the  other  the  val  je  of  this  distant  territory?  Shall 
he  not  deeply  consider  how  far  its  present  attain- 
ment is  essential  to  our  national  interests;  and  how 
far,  if  attained,  it  will  prove  an  indemnity  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  national  peace?  Will  he  not  be 
proud  in  contemplating  the  destiny  to  which  this  na- 
tion is  called,  and  towards  which  it  is  advancing 
with  a giant’s  tread?  Can  he  forget  that  he  is  called 
to  preside  over  a people  which  is  multiplying  at  the 
rate  of  a million  a year?  The  mysterious  hand  of 
Providence  has  taken  him  from  private  life  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  vast  host,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  march  before  them.  He  it  is  who 
has  been  called  to  lead  them  on  to  those  great  and 
magnificent  results  which  are  awaiting  them.  And 
when  he  is  called  to  leave  the  painful  seat  of  power, 
will  it  not  be  to  him  a sweet  reflection  that  he  at 
least  has  done  nothing  to  impede  his  country’s  glori- 
ous march;  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  embraced  every 
occasion  and  exerted  every  faculty  to  hasten  and  ad- 
vance it? 

If,  after  this  notice  shall  be  given  into  his  hands, 
he  shall  use  it,  not  as  the  rod  of  peace,  but  as  a wea- 
pon of  offence  and  of  menace  and  of  war,  the  respon- 
sibility will  fall  upon  him;  the  denunciations  of  a be- 
trayed people,  and  the  just  and  lasting  execrations 
of  mankind,  will  fall  upon  his  head,  and  follow  his 
name  while  history  endures.  On  the  other  hand, 
shall  he  faithfully  perform  his  official  duty  in  this 
great  crisis  of  the  national  affairs,  he  will  entitle 
himself  to,  and  will  most  assuredly  receive,  the  hon- 
or and  gratitude  of  a people  whom  he  has  served. 

I feel  persuaded  that  he  can  have  no  inducement 
to  seek  a war,  or  recklessly  to  bring  it  upon  his 
country.  Yet  war  may  come  after  he  ha3  done  all 
that  honor  can  approve  to  prevent  the  evil.  1 trust 
it  will  not  come.  I want  no  war  with  England. — 
According  to  my  views  of  my  country’s  greatness,  1 
can,  in  imagination,  place  myself  in  advance  of  the 
march  of  time  and  look  down  the  vista  of  a distant 
futurity.  Standing  where  this  nation  will  then  stand, 
I can  look  back  on  all  those  which  are  now  great  na- 
tions, but  will  then  be  comparatively  small  ones. — 
What  will  France  or  England  then  be  to  a country 
like  this,  peopled  by  from  eighty  to  a hundred  mil- 
lions of  freemen?  England,  1 admit,  is  great,  hero- 
ic, enlightened.  1 feel  no  jealousy  of  her  greatness. 
1 admire  her  heroism.  I rejoice  in  her  light.  The 
greatness  of  other  nations  presents  no  impediment  to 
us.  What  care  we  how  great  or  how  glorious  Eng- 
land or  France  may  be?  Their  greatness,  be  it  what 
it  may,  furnishes  but  a means  of  helping  on  our  own 
career;  prevent  it  they  never  can.  The  greatness  of 
their  wealth,  their  improvement  in  arts,  their  spread- 
ing commerce,-  all  minister  to  us.  1 feel  towards 
them  neither  envy,  jealousy,  nor  fear,  i have  no  ap- 
prehension of  them  all  put  together— -none. 

1 think  it  cannot  be  that,  in  a day  like  this,  a war 
between  us  and  England  can  be  the  only  means  of 
settling  the  question  between  us.  1 have  great  con- 
fidence that  the  president  will  lake  a view  of  the 
prospects  and  progress  of  the  country  somewhat  like 
that  which  I have  endeavoied  to  present;  and  I can- 
not, therefore,  but  feel  greatly  surprised  at  the  views 
which  have  been  expressed  by  some  senators  in  the 
course  of  this  debate.  Sir,  I cannot  but  admire  the 
lugubrious  views  taken  by  ttie  honorable  senator 
from  New  York  opposite,  (Mr.  Dickinson,)  of  all 
the  former  treaties  and  negotiations  of  the  United 
Slates.  The  review  appears  to  make  the  honorable 
gentleman  quite  melancholy ; for  he  thinks  that  in  all, 
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or  if  not  ail,  in  the  great  mass  of  them  at  least,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been  overreached. 
He  is  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  onr  whole 
coutse,  from  the  days  of  the  revolution  to  this  day, 
has  exhibited  towards  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain little  else  than  one  unbroken  series  of  abjectness 
and  servility — quite  too  anxious  a desire  to  win  her 
favor.  I ask  the  senator,  and  1 ask  the  seriate,  where 
he  finds  a justification  for  such  a statement.  For 
one,  1 read  the  history  of  my  country  very  different- 
ly. At  the  close  of  the  war  your  boundary  was  lhe 
St.  Mary’s  river.  Where  is  it  now?  Sir,  I cannot 
tell  where  it  is;  it  is  beyond  my  knowledge;  it  is 
somewhere  in  the  far  west,  and,  to  speak  the  truth  in 
the  matter,  it  is  just  about  where  we  choose  to  place 
it.  In  the  days  of  the  good  Count  Vergennes,  we 
were  to  be  kept  by  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians 
from  presuming  to  look  towards  the  Mississippi. — 
Where  are  *tve  looking  now?  The  senator  fr  m Ar 
kunsas  (Mr.  Sevier)  complained  to  us  the  other  day 
that  some  half  of  a county  in  Arkansas,  or  perhaps 
several  counties,  had  been  given  up  by  a certain 
treaty  tc  the  indians.  Does  he  recollect  how  we  got 
the  state  of  Arkansas?  What  was  it  once?  An  In- 
dian country.  And  now  the  whole  of  Arkansas,  and 
vast  regions  stretching  beyond  it,  have  all  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Indians.  And  now  not  satisfied  with 
this,  we  are  in  hot  chase  after  Oregon,  a country 
four  thousand  miles  off,  and  so  little  known  that  the 
senate  is  disputing  at  this  d3y  what  is  its  climate, 
and  wtiat  is  its  soil.  It  is  so  remote  that  we  do  not 
even  know  what  sort  of  a country  it  is,  and  are  at  a 
loss  between  accounts  and  descriptions,  conflicting 
and  contradictory.  Yet  here  are  we,  with  ten  sena- 
tors in  this  chamber  representing  territory  which 
filty  years  ago  we  did  not  possess. 

And  yet  the  senator  spoke  to  us  with  a mourning 
voice,  and  seemed  to  be  swallowed  up  in  patriotic 
grief  over  the  declining  fate  of  his  country.  W'e 
were  always  overreached.  Britain  could  not  con- 
quer us  by  her  arms,  but  always  did  by  her  diploma- 
cy! Because  a few  barren  hills  and  frozen  valleys 
on  our  northeastern  f rontier  were  surrendered  in  ex- 
change for  the  command  of  Lake  Champlain,  we 
have  been  called  to  witness  all  this  overflow  of  a 
patriot’s  sorrow.  VVe  have  gone  on  losing  and  still 
losing;  we  have  been  terribly  maltreated.  I almost 
think  onr  case  may  be  compared  with  those  mourn- 
ful losses  of  which  Bonaparte  reminded  Count  Rapp. 
A certain  individual  had  made  application  to  Bona- 
parte for  office;  the  emperor  was  out  of  humor,  and 
replied  gruffly,  “No,  1 wont;”  and  turning  to  Count 
Rapp,  who  was  standing  by,  he  said  to  him,  “Ah, 
Rapp,  when  we  were  lieutenants,  it  was’nt  so;  this 
can  never  last  long.”  “Yes,”  said  Rapp,  “but  you 
have  made  up  for  it  famously  since.”  t think 
we  may  say  much  the  same, — may  we  not?  ft  is 
wonderful  to  me  that  the  senator  from  New  York 
can  lake  so  melancholy  a view  of  the  past  pro- 
gress of  his  country.  To  me  it  presents  little  else 
than  cause  of  rejoicing.  Let  us  not  distrust  Provi- 
dence; let  us  nut  be  thankless  under  the  goodness  of 
Heaven;  let  us  not  weep  over  the  past,  because  we 
can  here  and  there  find  a few  faults.  Above  all,  let 
it  not  be  the  voice  of  a senator  which  thus  attaches 
dishonor  to  his  country.  We  have  been  told  by 
some  gentleoien  that  if  the  President  shall  give  up  a 
single  inch  of  Oregon  south  of  54Q  40'  the  country 
will  be  forever  disgraced.  Disgraced!  Why-,  sir, 
do  not  gentlemen  leel  that  they  do  themselves  wrong, 
tnal  they  do  their  country  wrong,  by  applying  such 
inftiences  as  these  to  that  which  has  actually  been 
done  over  and  over  again?  Did  nut  Mr.  Jetleisan, 
in  1807,  express  an  earnest  wish  that  49”  should  be 
our  boundary  on  the  w eat  ot  the  mountains,  as  it  had 
been  on  the  east  of  them?  Did  not  president  Monroe 
oiler  49”  in  IaI8?  Did  not  Mr,  GaiSatm,  did  not 
Mr.  Ciay , did  not  Mr.  Adams,  did  nut  General  Jack 
son,  himsell,  by  acquiescing  in  these  offers,  did  they 
not  all,  in  the  language  ol  these  gentlemen',  “disgrace 
the  country  forever?”  Certainly;  undeniably. 

And, stranger  yet,  l understand  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  who  seems  a little  more  belligerent  on  this 
question  itian  any  even  of  those  w ho  go  the  most  reso- 
lutely lor  54°  40',  to  say  that  he  w atus  no  more  com- 
promises, no  mure  negotiations;  he  is  tor  inarching  at 
once  uno  taking  possession  ot  the  whole  territory,  re- 
gardless ol  consequences.  Another  senator,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  iroui  Michigan  (Mr.  Cass)  says  that 
we  ought  to  have  lhe  w hole;  yei  1 was  glad  lo  hear 
him  aud  that  the  president  acted  judiciously  m o tier- 
ing lo  compromise  on  the  parallel  ol  49°.  The  sen 
alor,  lo  be  sure,  would  rather  get  up  lo  54”  4U';  yet 
he  is  coiiteut,  if  he  cannot  get  that,  lo  put  up  with 
49”.  There,  at  least,  we  are  together.  If  we  can 
get  Oicgon  up  lo  54°  4U',  let  us  gel  H by  all  means, 
and  be  glad  to  do  it;  but  if  the  president  shall  say  to 
us, — 1 tried  my  best  lo  gel  the  wnole  lor  you,  but  1 
could  gel  only  up  lo  49”,  and  shall  send  us  a treaty 
with  that  boundary,  i trust  the  senator  from  Michi 
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gan  will  agree  to  ratify  it.  He  says,  however,  that 
he  thinks  we  escaped  a great  danger  by  rejecting  the 
British  offer  of  arbitration.  How  does  he  infer  that? 
I do  not  see.  Arbitration  i3  an  approved  mode  of 
settling  controversies  between  nations.  But  be 
thinks  that  our  previous  arbitrations  have  left  their 
disgraceful  scars  upon  us  to  this  hour.  How  have 
left  any  scars,  and  “disgraceful  scars?”  You  have 
always  offered  this  as  a mode  of  settlement.  It  has 
been  peculiarly  your  own  mode  of  arranging  diffi- 
culties. You  have  offered  It  to  others  over  and  over 
again.  In  the  case  of  the  northeastern  boundary  you 
accepted  as  an  arbiter  one  of  the  crowned  heads  of 
the  Old  World.  But  there  are  other  arbitrators 
besides  kings  in  the  world;  and  arbitrators  to 
whose  award  the  proudest  and  haughtiest  nations 
would  show  their  own  true  dignity  by  submitting. 
— I do  not  refer  to  kings,  nor  to  the  ministers  of 
kings,  nor  above  all  to  civilians,  (as  they  have  here 
been  called;)  keep  me  clear  of  them;  but  give 
me  honesl,  learned,  good,  wise,  experienced  pub- 
lic men  out  of  office.  These  may  form  a tribunal 
to  which  no  nation  need  to  blush  in  submitting  its 
claims.  Such  an  arbitration  is  the  proper  emana- 
tion of  this  age;  it  is  the  homage  due  to  intelligence; 
due  to  wisdom;  due  to  experience,  due  to  virtue;  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a republic.  A free  people  may 
well  be  jealous  of  lhe  arbitration  of  kings,  and  min- 
isters, and  civilians;  but  it  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  thtfin  to  submit  the  people’s  rights  to  the  people’s 
men;  to  individuals  known  by  their  virtues,  and 
placed  by  the  station  they  occupy  as  arbitrators 
above  all  other  influence  and  every  other  rule. 

And  now,  sir,  I have  a little  more  to  say  on  ano- 
ther subject,  although  I fear  I have  detained  the 
senate  too  long  already,  and  in  not  a very  interesting 
manner. 

Among  the  subjects  of  grief  presented  by  the  “re- 
searches of  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Dick- 
inson,) is  an  alleged  interference  of  General  Harri- 
son with  the  courts  of  justice  in  New  York.  Per- 
haps I owe  it  to  that  gentleman,  to  myself,  and  to 
truth,  to  say  a little  on  that  subject.  I cannot  help 
thinking  it  somewhat  hard  that  I,  who  enjoyed  for 
so  brief  a period  the  luxury  of  office,  should  be  in- 
volved in  those  grave  and  hazardous  responsibilities 
to  which  the  honorable  senator  calls  those  who  were 
agents  in  the  transactions  of  that  day.  The  charge 
is,  that  there  was  an  interference  by  the  agents  of 
this  government  with  the  regular  course  of  justice 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Now  let  me  tell  that 
honorable  senator  wbal  was  precisely  the  character 
and  extent  of  the  alleged  ‘interference’  which  seems 
to  have  given  him  so  much  offence.  Senators  all 
know  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  case  of  Mc- 
Leod. There  was  an  outbreak  in  Canada,  and  a ci- 
vil war  which  waged  for  some  time  in  that  province. 
It  produced  very  naturally  a state  of  fiery  excite- 
ment along  the  American  borders.  The  sympathies 
of  our  people  were  called  out  for  men,  who,  as  they 
supposed,  were  struggling  for  their  freedom,  and 
whose  case  was  supposed  to  be  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  our  own  colonies  in  the  days  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Hence  a too  powerlul  desire  was  indulged  to 
mingle  in  the  strifes  of  another  country,  from  which, 
it  being  a friendly  power,  we  ought  to  have  with- 
held our  hand.  This  worthless  braggart,  McLeod — 
a man  without  principle  or  character — came  into 
the  slate  of  New  York,  and  there  openly  boasted 
that  he  had  committed  a murder  within  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  it  was  all  a lie,  and  was  known  to  be  so. 
The  man  was  not  there,  nor  near  the  spot  where  the 
Caroline  was  destroyed  and  Durfee  killed.  Yet  he 
went  about  making  this  boast,  and  showing  the  arms, 
under  which,  as  he  alleged,  an  American  citizen  had 
fallen.  He  was  thereupon  arrested  and  put  upon 
his  trial,  for  it  was  alleged  by  him  and  others  that 
he  had  been  there.  A high  slate  of  excitement  was 
consequently  produced,  insomuch  that  a personal  at- 
tack on  McLeod  was  threatened,  and  neither  the 
jail  nor  the  court  house  was  likely  to  afford  security 
to  the  prisoner.  The  judiciary  was  powerless  in 
putting  down  this  slate  of  things.  Meantime  the 
British  minister  here  demanded,  by  order  of  his  gov- 
ernment, the  immediate  release  01  McLeod,  declar- 
ing that  the  seizure  of  the  Caroline  had  been  plan- 
ned by  the  British  government,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility attached  not  to  the  individual  immediately 
concerned,  but  to  the  government  under  whose  or- 
ders he  acted.  The  British  government  presented 
herself  as  the  responsible  party  in  all  lhat  had  been 
done  Having  such  an  avowal  from  such  a quarter, 
we  held  that  it  exempted  tiie  individual  agent  from 
responsibility,  and  threw  that  responsibility  exclu- 
sively on  the  government.  Will  any  man  deny  or 
question  the  soundness  of  such  an  opinion?  That 
tact  having  been  made  known  officially  by  the  Brit- 
ish minister,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment to  take  care,  as  far  as  it  could,  that  the  man 
should  not  be  subjected  lo  personal  punishment.  It 
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was  bound  lo  do  this  because  the  matter  connected 
itself  with  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
and  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  bis  pun- 
ishment would  have  resulted  in  immediate  war. — 
President  Harrison  accordingly  instructed  me  to  go 
to  Lockport,  there  lo  attend  the  trial  of  McLeod;  to 
see  that  the  true  state  of  the  case  should  be  known 
and  understood,  and  that  the  defence  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  enable  this  government  to  answer 
for  having  discharged  its  duty  in  the  premises.  I 
was  to  see  that  the  facts  were  so  placed  on  record 
that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  might  revise  the 
proceedings  if  they  should  obtain  jurisdiction.  I ask, 
was  this  an  interference  with  the  courts  of  New 
York?  Was  not  the  prosecution  of  McLeod,  a Brit- 
ish soldier,  for  having  obeyed  the  orders  of  a British 
officer,  a matter  which  connected  itself  with  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  country?  And  were  not  those 
foreign  relations  placed  by  the  constitution  under  the 
charge  of  the  federal  government?  And  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  that  government  to  sec  that  it  could  give 
a clear  and  fair  account  of  what  had  been  done  in 
the  matter?  Most  undoubtedly  it  was.  Then  the 
government  was  only  doing  that  which  was  its  duty 
to  do. 

I will  not  quarrel  about  mere  terms,  but,  if  the 
honorable  senator  means  to  inculpate  the  govern- 
ment as  guilty  of  an  improper  and  unjustifiable 
course  in  regard  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  I differ  from  him  entirely.  The 
object  of  this  government  was  never  to  prevent  the 
uninterrupted  course  of  justice  in  that  state;  it  only 
wished  lo  secure  the  observance  of  a regular  and 
just  course  of  proceeding  in  a matter  which  had  be- 
come of  national  consequence,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  subject  to  the  revisal  of  a higher  tribunal.  Was 
this  anything  new  in  the  proceedings  of  the  general 
government?  Had  not  the  same  thing  been  done 
from  the  very  first?  Did  not  General  Washington 
himself  “interfere”  (to  use  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman) with  the  course  of  justice  in  the  slates,  in 
1795,  by  issuing  directions  to  the  governors  of  states, 
and  by  even  addressing  rebukes  to  them  in  reference 
lo  the  discharge  of  their  public  duty?  I have  before 
me  a circular  addressed  by  our  first  president  to 
state  governors,  advising  and  prescribing  the  course 
of  the  administration  of  their  government.  Does 
the  gentleman  call  this  culpable  interference?  I say 
it  was  no  more  than  the  discharge  of  his  duty. — 
Moreover,  I say  that  interference  with  the  federal 
courts  is  just  as  offensive,  if  not  more  so,  than  with 
the  slate  courts;  because,  as  they  are  more  connect- 
ed with  the  government,  and  more  dependant  upon 
it,  the  influence  of  the  president  is  even  more  dan- 
gerous there  than  in  courts  established  and  paid  by 
state  authority.  Yet,  how  often  has  the  government 
interfered  in  the  federal  courts?  Did  not  Mr.  Wirt 
and  Mr.  Bibb  interfere  in  the  prosecution  of  Aaron 
Burr?  Was  not  Mr.  Wirt,  then  attorney  general, 
sent  up  from  Richmond  to  Clullicothe  to  attend  lhat 
trial?  And  how  numerous  are  the  cases  where  coun- 
sel have  been  employed  aud  paid  for  lending  their 
aid  lo  prosecutions  before  these  courts?  How,  theo, 
is  any  offence  shown  on  the  part  of  President  Harri- 
son? My  instructions  were  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster, then  secretary  of  state,  at  the  express  instance 
of  the  president;  but  those  instructions  came  origi- 
nally to  me  from  the  president  himself,  for  to  that 
authority  alone  did  I of  course  consider  myself  as 
subordinate.  As  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  I was  not  subordinate  to  the  dictation  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  1 knew  tins;  so  did  the  secre- 
tary know  it;  we  were  the  common  friends  of  the 
president.  He  drew  up  the  instructions  and  I 
acted  under  them.  The  instructions  said  on  llieir 
lace  that  they  were  lhe  instructions  of  the  president. 
I was  urged  lo  go  but  I went  against  my  will.  It 
was  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  and  I begged 
offi  The  real  truth  i-,  I wanted  lo  go  to  Kentucky; 
but  the  president  insisted,  and  so  1 submitted  and 
went.  When  1 arrived  in  Albany,  I called,  as  my 
instructions  directed  me,  on  Gov.  Seward.  I did  so 
out  of  respect  to  his  station;  submitted  to  him  a co- 
py of  my  instructions  and  also  of  Mr.  Fox’s  letter, 
and  conversed  freely  with  him  on  the  whole  subject. 
— 1 wanted  to  gel  Ins  views,  and  he  slated  them 
frankly.  'They  were,  in  substance,  that  he  would 
not  order  a nol  pros  , lhat  he  would  not  pardon  Mc- 
Leod before  trial;  but  that,  if  condemned,  he  would 
pardon  him  alter  trial.  Those  were  ins  views,  and  I 
had  nothing  to  urge  and  no  directions  to  give,  My 
instructions  were  lo  consul!  with  lhe  governor,  not  di- 
rect him.  He  said  he  had  no  pow  er  Lo  order  a nol  pros  , 
but  told  me  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  actual  innocence 
of  .McLeod;  that  he  had  in  his  possession  conclusive 
evidence  that  McLeod  was  not  present  when  Duifee 
was  shot — no,  nor  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  Ihal  lie  must  necessarily  he  acquitted,  amf  be 
thought  that  the  best  mode  ol  bringing  the  matter  to 
an  issue.  I thought  so  too;  but  as  the  demand  of  V]r. 
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Fox  was  for  his  “immediate”  release,  1 apprehended 
there  might  be  some  trouble  from  his  temporary  de- 
tention until  his  trial  should  be  concluded.  We  con- 
sulted over  this  difficulty,  but  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that,  a3  Mr.  Fox  had  said  in  the  close  of  his  let- 
ter that  if  any  harm  came  to  McLeod,  Great  Britain 
would  consider  it  as  cause  of  war,  we  thought  that, 
as  in  case  of  his  acquittal  no  personal  harm  would 
have  been  done  to  him,  the  condition  of  the  threat 
would  not  be  fulfilled;  and  so  we  hoped  that  no  diffi 
culty  would  grow  out  of  it,  because  he  was  certain 
either  to  be  acquitted  or  pardoned.  And  this  is  the 
whole  of  the  matter. 

Governor  Seward  complained  of  no  interference, 
unless  it  was  on  this  one  point:  he  did  object  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Spencer,  because  he  had  alrea- 
dy been  retained  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  He 
urged  no  objections,  however,  to  me.  When  at  Al- 
bany, I learned  that  no  trial  would  take  place  at 
Lockport,  arid  therefore  I did  not  go  there.  No 
matter  what  Gov.  Seward’s  opinion  might  be  as  to 
my  going,  or  not  going,  he  had  no  right  to  object  to 
it.  This  is,  1 believe,  the  sum  and  substance  of  ^ll 
that  was  done;  and  this  is  the  terrible  interference  of 
which  the  senator  so  pathetically  complains.  I hold 
that,  if  the  president  had  done  less  than  he  did,  he 
would  have  been  false  to  his  duty. 

I now  part  with  pleasure  from  this  subject;  and, 
after  having  submitted  a few  more  remarks  on  one 
more  point,  I shall  relieve  the  senate. 

As  to  the  form  of  notice  which  I originally  sub- 
mitted, and  which,  with  a slight  emendation,  is  now 
before  the  senate,  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  against  it  are,  I think,  easily  answered.  They 
have,  in  my  judgment,  but  little  weight. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Arkansas  complains 
that  the  resolution  leaves  the  president  to  act,  in  giv- 
ing ttie  notice,  at  his  own  discretion.  Does  not  a due 
respect  for  the  president  demand  this?  Does  not  the 
resolution  say  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  notice  should 
be  given,  and  that  he  is  authorized  to  give  it?  What 
more  can  he  ask,  or  what  less  could  we  do?  It  leaves 
him  entirely  unembarrassed  by  any  instructions  from 
us.  1 agree  with  the  honorable  senator  from  Texas 
that  that  is  the  proper  position  in  which  the  president 
ought  to  be  placed.  What  use  would  there  have 
been  in  “instructing”  the  president?  No  “instruc- 
tion” from  us  would  bind  him  in  the  least.  If  we 
should  attempt  to  do  it,  it  would  be  unavailing,  and 
the  attempt  would  be  rather  derogatory  to  his  exalt- 
ed station.  It  would  require  very  strong  evidence 
of  dereliction  of  duty  and  a misuse  of  power  on  his 
part  to  warrant  the  senate  to  interfere  beforehand 
with  the  negotiations  of  a treaty.  1 do  not  say  that 
such  an  interference  may  never  happen.  1 do  not 
say  that  I should  not  myself  interpose  all  the  checks 
I possibly  could,  if  I saw  the  executive  pursuing  a 
course  which  1 felt  sure  would  run  the  nation  to 
ruin. 

I do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  senator  from 
Texas  referred  to  my  resolution  in  particular,  when 
he  said  he  should  prefer  a naked  notice.  I do  not 
myself  like  making  apologies  very  well;  and,  as  1 un- 
derstood the  senator,  he  seemed  to  consider  my  re- 
solution as  apologetic  and  servile  in  its  tone — as 
placing  us  in  a servile  altitude  before  the  British 
premier,  and  “with  bated  breath”  asking  terms  from 
him.  I do  not  find  anything  in  ihe  resolution  that 
appears  to  be  apologetic  or  servile:  but  I am  not  sure 
it  was  to  me  he  alluded. 

Mr.  Houston  explained,  and  said  that,  in  the  re- 
marks referred  to,  he  had  had  no  reference  to  the  re- 
solution of  liie  senator  from  Kentucky,  or  any  other 
in  particular:  his  remarks  had  been  general  in  their 
character  and  application. 

Mr.  Crittenden  resumed.  I concur  entirely  with 
the  senator  111  his  dislike  to  anything  in  our  foreign 
intercourse  which  goes  to  place  us  in  a servile  atti- 
tude. I congratulate  the  gentleman  on  his  return  to 
our  national  brotherhood,  and  can  in  all  sincerity  as- 
sure him  that  he  brings  with  him  no  more  of  the  gen- 
uine American  feeling,  in  his  abhorrence  of  every- 
thing mean  and  humiliating,  than  is  fully  reciprocat- 
ed here.  1 certainly  shall  never  consent  that  my 
country  shall  take  any  attitude  for  which  she  need 
to  blush.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  reso- 
lution which  my  optics  can  discover.  It  is  friendly 
and  respectful  in  its  terms,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  u 
is  nothing  more.  It  authorizes  the  president  to  re- 
new negotiations.  Have  they  not  been  interrupted? 
Are  they  now  proceeding?  What  are  we  doing? — 
Has  not  our  ultimatum  been  suspended,  and  do  not 
the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  two  powers 
stand  looking  each  other  in  the  face?  The  great  and 
solemn  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Buchanan  or  Mr. 
Pakenhum  shall  speak  the  first  word?  Until  this  mo- 
mentous point  of  diplomatic  etiquette  is  settled,  the 
Oregon  is  to  be  postponed;  while  in  the  mean  time, 
a few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  us  are  to  have  our 
throats  cut,  and  then,  l suppose,  the  question  will 


have  settled  itself.  [Laughter.]  1 entertain  the 
greatest  personal  respect  for  both  these  gentlemen — 
and  I Teel  well  assured,  after  this  notice  shall  have 
been  given,  they  will,  with  all  that  magnanimity  and 
that  intelligence  which  so  strongly  characterize  both 
of  them,  take  up  the  question  anew,  ‘and  by  a speedy 
arrangement  of  the  difficulty  give  both  nations  peace. 
They  need  not  be  jealous  of  the  greatness  of  each 
other;  both  nations  have  enough  of  power  and  of 
greatness;  let  the  only  strife  between  them  be  which 
shall  do  most  to  spread  the  benefits  of  freedom,  of 
knowledge,  of  civilization,  and  of  Christianity  over 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  question  now  between 
them  has  nothing  in  it  to  create  any  embittered  feel- 
ing. We  look  upon  England  as  a great  nation,  from 
whom  we  trace  our  rrational  descent.  All  her  an- 
cient glories  form  part  of  our  own.  It  is  vain  to 
blind  ourselves  to  the  dangers  of  a war  with  Eng- 
land. The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations,  indeed,  [Mr.  Allen,]  cares  nothing  for 
them.  He  sees  in  her  nothing  but  a great  missha- 
pen “pauper,”  whose  joints  are  so  loose  and  so  ill- 
fitted  together,  that  she  totters  on  her  two  rickety 
legs,  one  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  other  in  the 
West.  What  strength,  what  greatness  can  there  be 
in  such  a pauper  as  that?  What,  indeed?  But  is 
this  a point  of  view  in  which  we  ought  to  place  that 
ancient  and  powerful  empire  before  us? 

As  to  the  horrors  of  war,  the  senate  will  bear  me 
witness  that  I have  not  dwelt  upon  them;  nor  shall  I. 

I strike  them  wholly  out  of  the  calculation.  But  I 
could  not  but  be  somewhat  amused  at  one  of  the  ar- 
guments to  show  that  all  fears  on  that  subject  were 
utterly  groundless.  He  produced  to  us  a statistical 
calculation,  from  which  it  appeared  that  some  lour 
hundred  and  odd  young  men  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  (the  age  for  enlistment,)  so  that  if  four 
hundred  and  odd  of  our  soldiers  a day  should  be  kill- 
ed in  battle,  what  mattered  it?  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  or  at  the  end  of  the  war,  we  should  be  just  as 
well  off  as  we  were  before;  our  strength  unimpaired, 
our  numbers  undiminisbed.  There  was,  however, 
one  little  circumstance  which  the  honorable  senator 
seemed  to  forget,  and  that  was,  that  the  men  left  be- 
hind would  be  rather  old;  whether  we  might  keep 
up  the  process  exactly  on  which  the  table  seemed  to 
have  been  founded  would  perhaps  admit  of  a doubt. 
[Great  and  continued  merriment.] 

But  to  be  serious:  these  calculations  did  not  show 
that  gentlemen  had  not  turned  their  thoughts  as 
gravely  to  this  subject  as  its  intrinsic  importance  to 
their  country  demanded  at  their  hands.  We  (said 
Mr.  C.)  are  not  afraid  of  war,  nor  afraid  of  Eng- 
land. Not  at  all;  nothing  like  it.  Yet,  why  may  not 
both  parties,  from  motives  and  considerations  far 
above  the  baseness  of  fear,  concur  in  avoiding  war? 
What  have  I to  fear  from  a war?  Personally,  no- 
thing. This  house,  my  station,  my  age,  all  protect 
me.  Personal  fear,  then,  can  have  no  influence  with 
me.  Such  a feeling  will  have  no  influence  with  ei- 
ther nation — neither  on  us  nor  on  her.  But  there  is 
a high  responsibility  which  attaches  itself  to  both. — 
1 consider  this  notice  as  the  best  means  of  enabling 
them  to  take  each  other’s  hand  and  to  prosecute  an 
effectual  negotiation  for  peace.  I offer  it  for  this 
purpose.  1 offer  it  iri  the  most  conciliatory  spirit, 
and  as  the  best  expedient  I can  devise  for  bringing 
about  an  amicable  settlement,  and  at  the  same  time 
preserving  the  dignity  and  the  honor  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment. 1 attach  no  importance  to  the  proviso  I 
formerly  offered.  I am  entirely  willing  if  shall  be 
stricken  out.  I hope,  therefore,  we  shall  dispose  of 
the  subject  and  get  it  off  our  hands.  For  myself,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  realize  that  war  can,  by  any 
possibility,  grow  out  of  a measure  like  this.  Sure  I 
am  that,  if  it  does,  there  must  be  great  wickedness 
somewhere.  A war  between  two  such  nations  can- 
riot  be  made  without  a high  degree  of  criminality  on 
the  part  of  the  one  government  or  the  other.  I de- 
sire that  the  course  of  my  own  government  shall  be 
always  right,  (though,  when  action  comes,  I shall  be 
for  my  government,  without  much  reflection  whether 
it  is  right  or  wrong.)  I want  that  our  chief  magis- 
trate shall  put  us  in  the  right.  If  war,  after  all, 
shall  come,  an  awful  responsibility  awaits  that  ad- 
ministration which  shall  plunge  a country  like  this 
into  a wanton  and  unnecessary  war. 
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ON  THE  WHEAT  TRADE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  26,  1846. 

The  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  consideration 
the  bill  making  appropriation  lor  the  improvement 
of  harbors  and  rivers — 

Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  obtained  the  floor, 
and  said:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  rising  of  the  commit- 


tee yesterday  you  were  pleased  to  report  that  the  com- 
mittee had  had  the  state  of  the  Union  generally  under 
consideration;  and  the  debate  which  had  taken 
place,  and  that  which  has  followed  this  morning, 
have  fully  justified  that  report.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Payne)  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett)  have  both  objected  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  a 
heavy  draft  upon  the  treasury,  and  that  such  a 
scheme  of  internal  improvements  would  defeat  the 
proposed  modification  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the 
country;  and  they  called  upon  their  friends  by  all 
that  was  near  and  dear  to  them — by  the  success  of 
their  party — by  their  continuance  in  power — by  all 
that  was  sacred  in  the  name  of  democracy,  to  come 
forward  and  save  the  people  from  a policy  which 
must  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  present  odious 
system  of  taxation.  As  these  gentlemen  have  been 
indulged  in  this  course  of  remark,  I tyjst  that  I shall 
be  allowed  to  follow  their  example.  I am  in  favor 
of  this  bill,  because  such  improvements  facilitate  in- 
tercourse between  different  and  distant  sections  of 
the  country,  and  so  promote  the  interest  of  trade  and 
commerce. 

The  present,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  an  important  era 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  president,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  recommended  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  policy  which  is  coeval  with  our  govern- 
ment— a policy  under  which  the  nation  has  grown 
and  prospered.  We  have  also  been  told  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  that  we  must  abandon  all  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry,  in  order  to  procure  the 
repeal  of  the  English  corn  lawrs.  The  British  minis- 
try approve  of  the  policy  recommended,  endorse  the 
doctrines  of  the  American  secretary,  and  order  his 
report  to  be  published  and  laid  upon  the  desks  of  the 
members  of  parliament  as  a valuable  document  to 
promote  British  interests.  An  effort  has  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  change,  fundamental- 
ly the  policy  of  this  country,  by  the  introduction  of 
a system  which  would  check  the  prosperity  of  the 
people,  paralyze  every  interest,  and  so  greatly  impair 
that  very  commerce  which  these  improvements  are 
calculated  to  promote.  We  see  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir  Robert  Walker  in  what  the  gentleman  from  S. 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rhett)calls“a  disastrous  conjunction,” 
to  bring  about  this  result — a result  truly  disastrous 
to  our  beloved  country,  but  to  Great  Britain  “a  con- 
summation devoutly  to  ba  wished.” 

As  the  subject  of  the  corn  laws  has  been  present- 
ed for  consideration  by  both  governments,  1 propose 
to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  this  subject, 
and  to  the  effect  which  the  repeal  or  modification  of 
these  laws  would  have  upon  the  commerce  of  our 
country.  And  1 regard  this  question  as  strictly  per- 
tinent to  the  subject  before  us.  The  grain  of  the 
West  must  find  its  way  to  the  Atlantic  through  the 
very  channels  which  this  bill  is  designed  to  improve. 
The  wheat  trade  is  an  important  item  in  our  com- 
merce, and  every  thing  which  affects  that  trade  will 
render  these  improvements  more  or  less  necessary. 

The  subject  of  the  corn  trade  of  Ihe  United  States 
has  of  late  attracted  the  attention  of  our  people;  and, 
although  it  is  one  of  importance,  1 am  confident  that 
its  importance  has  been  greatly  overrated.  From  the 
language  which  is  sometimes  employed  we  might 
naturally  infer  that  wheat  and  flour  constituted  a 
great  portion  of  the  exports  of  the  country.  But  a 
recurrence  to  official  documents  will  show  that  for  a 
series  of  years  our  export  of  wheat  and  flour  does 
not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  our  whole  export. 

I propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  a brief  view  of 
the  wheat  trade  of  the  United  States.  And  here  I 
will  state,  once  for  all,  that  I shall  use  the  term 
wheat  to  include  flour;  and,  in  all  my  estimates,  1 
make  a barrel  of  flour  equal  to  five  bushels  of  wheat. 
The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1840,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  returns,  amounted  to  84,623,- 
000  bushels,  and  in  1844,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  commissioner  of  patents,  to  95,607,000  bushels. 
Of  this  96,000,000  bushels,  which  is  abouL  the  aver- 
age for  the  last  five  years,  we  have  exported  about 
one-thirteenth,  or  7,400,000  bushels.  Nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  crop  will  be  required  for  seed. — 
In  Great  Britain  the  estimate  has  been  about  three 
bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  but  with  us  two  bushels 
to  the  acre  would  be  a fair  average,  for  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Now,  if  we  should  take  from  the 
whole  crop  the  amount  required  for  seed  and  the 
amount  exported,  it  would  leave  for  home  consump- 
tion 79,000,006  of  bushels.  This  amount  divided 
among  our  popiatioti,  say  19,600  000,  would  give 
3 9-10th  bushels  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  consumption 
of  wheat  is  not  equal  in  every  section.  The  black 
population  at  the  South  consume  but  little  wfieat, 
and  the  agriculturists  in  the  New  England  states 
make  considerable  use  of  rye  and  Indian  corn  for 
bread;  though  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  becoming 
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every  year  more  general  As  far  as  I am  arquaint- 
ed  in  all  communities  which  purchase  their  bread 
stud-,  wheat  is  the  principle  article  of  consumption; 
and  we  may  safely  estimate  this  consumption  at  one 
barrel  of  Hour  or  five  bushels  of  wheat  a year  per 
head.  This  class  will  include  the  manufacturers  and 
mechanics — those  engaged  in  mining,  in  commerce, 
in  navigation  in  all  its  forms;  and,  if  we  add  to  these 
those  engaged  in  the  various  professions  and  callings, 
other  than  agriculture,  and  ail  those  residing  m the 
wheal-growing  sections  of  the  country,  it  will  con- 
stitute about  three-fifths  or  our  entire  population, 
and  these  will  consume  about  58,800,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  leaving  for  the  other  two  fifths  20,200,000 
bushels,  being  about  two  and  a half  bust. els  per  head . 
This  calculation  being  general,  will  not  hold  good  in 
every  case.  A soldier’s  rations,  for  example,  would 
amount  to  nine  bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  and  some 
of  our  population  engaged  iri  the  fisheries  would  con- 
sume as  much.  Flour  is  also  largely  consumed  in 
our  manufactories  in  the  form  of  starch  and  sizing. 
The  manufactories  at  Lowell  alone  consume  be- 
tween four  and  live  thousand  barrels  of  flour  annu- 
ally. 

I have  been  thus  particular,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  greater  part  of  our 
wheat  is  consumed  at  home,  and  that  the  home  mar- 
ket is  the  great  source  whence  the  wheat  growers 
derive  their  support.  The  quantity  of  wheat  which 
we  have  sent  abroad,  for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen 
years,  will  not  exceed  6 or  7 per  cent,  of  the  quanti- 
ty produced,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table 
made  up  from  the  commercial  documents: 
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country.  But  as  these  emigrants  generally  settle 
upon  new  lands,  they  do  not,  for  the  first  year  or  two, 

I add  to  the  wheat  product  of  the  country.  On  the 
'contrary,  while  clearing  their  lands  and  building 
I their  cabins,  they  are  consumers;  and  constitute  a 
! considerable  market  for  the  grain  of  the  West.  And 
j while  the  new  wheat  lands  are  being  brought  into 
\ the  market  the  old  wheat  lands  of  the  Atlantic  states 
1 are  becoming  exhausted,  and  so  yield  a less  crop. — 
It  is  also  true  that,  as  population  increases  in  the 
West,  and  settlements  become  more  dense,  a larger 
per  cent,  of  the  people  leave  the  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture, and  engage  in  other  callings;  and  hence  the  de- 
mand will  increase  as  rapidly  as  the  supply.  We 
must  also  expect  deficient  crops  from  lime  to  time. 
The  past  year  is  an  example  of  this.  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  the  drought  of  the  past  season  has 
greatly  reduced  the  wheat  crop,  and  the  disease  of 
the  potato  will  increase  the  demand  for  wheat  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad. 

1 have  no  disposition  to  undervalue  the  wheat 
trade  of  the  country.  It  furnishes  an  important  item 
in  our  exports.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  its  importance  is  frequently  ex- 
aggerated. From  language  which  is  frequently  em 
ployed,  I should  be  led  to  conclude  that  wheat,  next 
to  cotton,  was  the  great  export  from  the  country,  and 
that  these,  with  perhaps  tobacco,  constituted  nearly 
our  whole  export.  But,  by  reference  to  the  com- 
mercial document  from  year  to  year,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  for  fifteeh  years,  our  wheat  and  flour  have  not 
amounted  to  more  than  about  one-twentieth  of  our 
export.  That  the  committee  may  see  the  relative 
importance  of  the  wheat  trade,  1 have  prepared  a 
table  from  the  commercial  documents,  which  1 will 
read: 
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Here  sir,  it  will  be  seen  that  our  average  export  of 
wheat  to  all  foreign  countries,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  amounts  to  only  5,505,162  bushels:  or,  if  we 
deduct  the  average  imports  it  w ill  amount  to  only 
about  5,000,000  bushels.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
our  exports  do  not  keep  pace  with  our  population. — 
In  1831  we  sent  abroad,  with  a population  of  13,- 
000,000,  9,441,000  bushels,  being  twenty-three  quarts 
per  head  upon  out  population;  but  in  1844,  with  a 
population  of  19,600,000,  we  sent  abroad  7,751,000 
bushels,  being  only  thirteen  quarts  per  head.  Here 
is  a falling  off  in  our  surplus  of  nearly  filly  per  cent. 
But  as  it  is  unfair  to  reason  from  a single  year,  and 
1831  being  one  of  an  unusually  large  crop,  we  will 
tat-e  an  average  of  three  years.  fake  Ihe  years 
1831,  1832,  and  1833,  and  we  have  an  average  ex- 
port of  6,220,000  bushels;  while  the  years  1841, 
1842,  and  1844  give  an  average  of  6 967,000  bushels, 
being  an  increase  of  eleven  per  cent.,  while  our  po- 
pulation has  increased  about  thirty-three  per  cent. — 
For  the  last  ten  years  our  surplus  for  export  has  not 
increased  in  the  ratio  of  our  population;  and  the 
same  causes  which  have  operated  for  the  last  ten 
years  will  be  likely  to  operate  for  years  to  come. — 
We  have  had,  and  if  peace  continues,  shall  be  likely 
to  have  a large  flood  of  foreign  emigration  to  the 
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Spermaceti  candles  ^180,492 

Staves,  shingles,  boards,  hewn  timber, 

masts,  spars,  Stc.  2,022,498 

All  manufactures  of  wood  919,100 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpen- 
tine 818,692 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  1,140,884 

Total  $5,081,666 

Here  we  have  a total  of  more  than  five  millions.of 
manufactured  articles,  which  in  the  commercial 
document  are  placed  under  the  head  of  products  of 
the  forest  and  of  the  fisheries.  Add  these  to  the  ar- 
ticles set  down  as  manufactures,  and  we  have  an  ex- 
port of  more  than  thirteen  millions,  the  product  of 
our  infant  manufactures. 

I have  no  disposition  to  disparage  the  wheat  trade 
of  the  country;  it  is  an  important  trade,  and  one 
which  should  be  cherished  with  the  greatest  care. — 
But  devotion  to  any  cause  should  never  Lad  us  to 
overlook  au  important  fact.  I rejoice  that  we  are 
able  to  export  wheat  at  the  average  rate  of  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a year;  and  I rejoice  also  that  our 
infant  manufactures  are  able  to  send  forth  to  foreign 
countries  fabrics  to  twice  that  amount.  I am  in 
favor  of  the  corn  trade  of  the  country;  and  for  that 
very  reason  I wish  to  inform  the  wheal  growers  that 
the  proposed  change  in  the  British  corn  laws  will 
probably  operate  against  them,  and  may  prove  high- 
ly detrimental  to  their  interest. 

I am  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a great 
misapprehension  on  this  subject  of  trade.  Some 
gentlemen  seem  to  take  it  lur  granted  that  Great 
Britain  is  the  principal,  and  almost  the  only  market 
for  our  breadstuff.  But  nothing  can  be  more  false. 
[ have  data,  drawn  from  the  official  documents  of 
the  government,  which  confute  any  such  hypothesis. 
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This  summary  view  of  certain  articles  of  export 
shows  that  the  value  of  wheat  and  flour  sent  to  all 
foreign  countres  for  the  last  fourteen  years  will  aver- 
age $6,233,600  a year.  During  the  same  period  our 
beef  and  pork,  including  all  the  avails  and  product 
of  cattle  and  swine,  have  amounted  to  $2,982,000, 
and  the  product  of  the  fisheries  to  2,556,000;  each  of 
these  articles  boing  nfearlv  half  as  much  as  our  en- 
tire export'of  wheat.  And  even  cotton  piece  goods, 
the  product  of  our  despised  manufactories,  which  are 
represented  as  being  injurious  to  commerce,  have 
amounted,  on  an  average,  to  $2,672,000,  nearly  half 
as  much  as  the  wheat  sent  from  the  country.  But, 
if  we  add  to  cotton  piece  goods  all  other  manufac 
lures  exported,  we  have  a total  of  $7,987,000  annu 
ally,  being  more  than  the  value  of  wheat  exported 
But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  1 have  followed  the  clas 
sification  of  the  commercial  document;  but  every 
gentleman  acquainted  with  the  subject  knows  that 
there  are  articles,  some  of  which  are  strictly  and 
others  substantially  manufactured  articles,  which 
are  not  in  that  document  placed  under  the  head  of 
manufactures.  In  the  commercial  document  of  the 
last  year  1 find  the  following  articles,  with  the  values 
placed  under  other  heads: 
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Here  we  have  the  authority  of  the  commercial 
document,  made  up  at  the  treasury  department, 
showing  the  direction  of  Ihe  trade  in  question.  And 
what  does  it  prove?  Why,  sir,  that  the  total  aver- 
age of  the  export  of  wheat,  for  the  last  fourteen 
years,  is  5,505,000  bushels,  and  that  the  average  ex- 
port to  Great  Britain  is  only  944,000,  being  about 
one  sixth  of  the  whole.  Our  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain in  this  article  is  greatly  overrated.  For  the  last 
fourteen  years  we  have  sent  to  England  only  eight 
per  cent,  more  than  to  Brazil:  and  for  the  last  three 
years  Brazil  has  taken  sixty  percent,  more  than 
England.  Our  trade  with  Canada,  for  a number  of 
years  past,  has  been  greater  than  with  England  itself. 
For  Ihe  last  seven  years  we  have  sent  into  the  Brit- 
ish North  American  colonies  12,586,900  bushels,  and 
to  England,  at  the  same  time,  7,764,600  bushels; 
showing  a greater  demand  in  Canada  than  in  Eng- 
land by  sixty-two  per  cent.  1 am  aware  that  it  will 
be  said  that  most  of  the  wheat  which  is  sent  into 
Canada  finds  its  way  into  Great  Britain.  1 admit  it, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  show  hereafter  that,  in  this  in- 
direct trade,  we  now  enjoy  a sort  of  monopoly  by 
the  operation  of  the  present  corn  laws  ol  Great 
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Britain,  but  of  which  we  should  be  deprived  by  a 
repeal  of  those  laws.  This  is  in  fact  the  point  to 
which  I wish  to  call  attention — the  great  question 
for  the  committee  and  the  country  to  consider. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  into  the  capacity  of  the 
English  market.  What  amount  of  wheat,  of  foreign 
growth,  does  she  consume  annually?  I have  com- 
piled the  following  table  from  the  parliamentary  re- 
ports of  Great  Britain: 

Jlmount  of  wheal  and  wheat  flour,  in  bushels , imported 
into  Great  Britain,  for  home-consumption,  from  1829 
to  1843,  inclusive,  distinguishing  foreign  from  colonial. 

Foreign.  Colonial.  Total. 


Year. 

Bushels. 

Bushels 

Bushels. 

1829 

11.504  768 

68,840 

11.572,608 

1830 

33.333  304 

484,482 

13  822.776 

1831 

10,952,352 

1,11)1,468 

12,052,920 

1832 

1,510,160 

1,551,880 

3,062,040 

1833 

10,560 

661,648 

672  208 

1834 

2,320 

517,472 

519,829 

1835 

960 

227,440 

228,400 

1836 

8 360 

232,496 

240  856 

1837 

1,686.176 

293,000 

1,979,176 

1838 

14,550,624 

237,176 

14,787.800 

1839 

21.592,848 

101,936 

21.693.784 

1840 

18,291,096 

910,392 

19,201,488 

1841 

19,105,264 

2.076,808 

21,182  072 

1842 

22,202,512 

1,714,648 

23,917,160 

1843 

7,586,472 

1,953,912 

9,540,384 

Average. 

9,489,518 

703,911 

10,964,896 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
the  average  import  into  Great  Britain  is  10  964  896 
bushels.  It  will  also  be  seen,  by  an  inspection  of  the 
table,  that  her  demand  has  been  exceedingly  varia- 
ble, ranging  from  228,400  to  23,917,100  bushels. — 
Nor  is  this  all.  In  1835  and  1836,  she  actually  ex 
ported  a large  amount  to  this  and  other  countries. — 
In  price,  too,  there  has  been  a great  fluctuation.  In 
1835,  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Great  Britain 
was  §1  07,  and  in  1839,  $1  92  per  bushel.  But  not 
to  rely  upon  single  years.  In  1829,  ’30,  and  ’31,  she 
imported,  on  an  average,  12,482,700  bushels;  in 
1834,  ’35,  and  ’36,  an  average  ot  only  329.900;  and 
in  1840,  ’41,  and  ’42,  an  average  of  21,434,000  — 
From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  that  mar- 
ket. At  one  time  she  requires  a considerable  supply 
of  foreign  grain:  at  another  she  raises  more  than  she 
consumes.  In  1836,  ’37,  and  ’33,  she  supplied  us 
with  an  average  of  445,403  bushels  a year,  direct; 
and  we  obtained  nearly  half  as  much  more  from  her 
Canadian  possessions.  The  demand  of  the  English 
market  is  not  only  fluctuating,  but,  as  a general 
truth,  we  may  say  that  her  supply  at  home  is  gaining 
upon  her  demand,  rather  than  otherwise.  In  1829, 
’30  and  ’31,  with  a population  of  about  23,000,000, 
she  consumed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an  average 
of  12,482,700  bushels;  and  in  1843,  with  a popula- 
tion of  about  27,000,000,  she  consumed  9,540,300 
bushels  of  foreign  wheat. 

Toobe,  an  experienced  English  writer,  informs  us 
that,  from  1832  to  1838,  the  crops  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  were  so  abundant  that  wheat  was  fed 
out  to  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  even  used  for  dis- 
tillation. This  induced  the  farmer  to  sow  less;  and, 
for  several  succeeding  years,  the  winters  were  un- 
favorable for  the  crops,  and  the  season  of  harvest 
was  unpropitious,  so  as  to  increase  the  demand  for 
foreign  grain.  Every  man  acquainted  with  English 
agriculture  knows  that  great  improvements  are  con 
stantly  taking  place  in  her  mode  of  cultivation. — 
Bogs  and  swamps  are  being  reclaimed,  barren  hill- 
sides are  being  converted  into  fruitful  fields,  and  her 
waste  places  are  being  made  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  She  has  also  adopted  an  improved  mode  of 
seeding.  Until  quite  recently,  the  wheat  growers 
were  in  the  habit  of  sowing  about  three  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre.  But  Drummond,  a late  English 
writer,  says  that,  by  the  introduction  of  a new  ma- 
chine for  sowing  wheat,  which  distributes  the  grain 
equally  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  they 
have  found  that  a less  quantity  of  seed  will  answer 
equally  well;  and  that  this  improvement  alone  will 
save  to  the  United  Kidgdom  five  or  six  millions  of 
bushels,  and  thus  supply  at  least  one-third  of  her  de- 
ficiency. Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  her  demand  for  foreign  gram  will  materi- 
ally increase.  Her  own  supply  will  increase  with  her 
demand.  The  means  of  I he  mass  of  her  people  are 
limited;  and  we  cannot  expect  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, she  will  take  a quantity  of  foreign  grain 
pnuch,  if  any,  larger  than  she  does  at  present. 

But  suppose  that  her  demand  increases,  where 
will  she  obtain  her  supply?  Where  has  she  obtain- 
ed it  in  years  past?  In  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  when 
she  made  her  largest  importations,  averaging  18,- 
300,000  bushels,  or  about  54,000,000  for  three  years, 
her  supply  was  obtained  from  the  following  nations 
in  the  proportion! 


Importation  of  wheat  into  Great  Britain  from  the  princi- 
pal wheal  countries  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  in 
bushels,  together  with  the  sum  total  from  each  country. 
Countries.  1841.  1842.  1843-  Total. 

Russia  498.205  1.824,688  269,368  2,592,261 

Denmark  1,915,279  617,656  565,248  3,098,183 

Prussia  7,134,400  5.938,065  5,311,000  18,383,465 
Germany  5.295,674  1,626.172  1,027,224  7,949,070 
Holland  815  964  73,970  6 864  896  507 

France  1,643.932  4,216,100  29,248  5,889,280 

Italy  & Isl.  901,600  4,878,597  24,840  5,805,037 


N.  Ameri’n 

Colonies  2,333.354  3.729  690  2,790,504  6,853.548 
U.  States  1,107,840  1,195,873  749,601  3,053,278 

All  other 

countries  866,859  1,816,340  272,407  2,955,606 

Here,  sir,  we  have  a view  of  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  the  English  market  for  three  successive  years. 
And  does  it  appear  that  that  that  market  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  ours?  And  is  the  United  Slates  the  only 
country  on  which  Great  Britain  is  to  depend  for  her 
breadstuff?  A glance  at  this  table  wiil  show  at  once 
that  our  supply,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
continent,  dwindles  almost  to  insignificance.  Russia 
supplies  nearly  as  much  as  the  United  States;  Den- 
mark a trifle  more;  Prussia  more  than  six  times  as 
much;  Germany  and  Holland  nearly  three  times  as 
much,  France  and  Italy  each  nearly  twice  as  much; 
and  British  North  American  colonies  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  this  boasted  granary  of  the  world. 
To  show  the  relative  importance  of  our  trade  to  G. 
Britain,  it  is  barely  necessary  to  say  that  of  every 
hundred  bushels  sent  to  the  English  market,  we  sup- 
ply only  five. 

We  have  seen  that  the  importations  of  wheat  into 
Great  Britain  have  been  exceedingly  fluctuating, 
ranging  from  228,000  to  23,917,000  bushels.  A fair 
estimate  of  the  English  demand,  for  a term  of  years 
to  come,  may,  I think,  be  put  down  at  15,000,000 
bushels  annually.  And  where  will  she  obtain  her 
supply?  From  the  United  States?  Why  have  they 
not  supplied  that  market  in  years  past?  Will  it  be 
said  that  the  corn  laws  have  operated  against  us? — 
But  those  laws  have  been  general  in  their  operation. 
Why  have  not  these  restrictions  operated  against  the 
nations  on  the  continent?  The  thirty-three  millions 
of  bushels  brought  from  the  north,  during  the  three 
years,  and  the  twelve  millions  from  the  south  of  Eu 
rope,  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  duty  as  the 
three  millions  from  the  United  States.  And  if  they 
can  supply  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  wheat  un 
der  the  present  law,  they  can  do  the  same  under  a 
less  restricted  dispensation,  or  a system  of  perfect 
free  trade. 


I say,  sir,  for  years  to  come,  we  may  fairly  esti- 
mate the  demand  in  Great  Britain  at  15,000,000  of 
bushels  annually;  and,  judging  from  the  past,  we 
may  say  that  the  United  States  will'supply  1,000,000, 
and  the  continent  the  other  14,000,000.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  continent  can  furnish 
that  supply,  and  even  more  if  it  were  required.  In 
1840  the  British  government  called  upon  their  con- 
suls, at  some  of  the  principal  marls  of  the  corn 
trade,  to  inform  them  what  amount  of  grain  could  be 
sent  to  the  English  market  in  case  the  English  duty 
were  reduced  to  a nominal  sum.  The  substance  of 
their  replies  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  sub- 
mitted, with  their  report,  to  parliament  in  1841: 


St.  Petersburgh 

1,540,000 

Liebau 

240,000 

Warsaw 

2.400,000 

Odessa 

1,200,000 

Stockholm 

8,000 

Dautzic 

2,520,000 

Koriigsbutg 

520,000 

Sieltsic 

2,000,000 

Memel 

47,712 

Hamburg 

4,304,000 

Elsinore 

1,400,000 

Palermo 

1.600.000 

17,779,712 

From  these  twelve  ports  it  appears  that  a supply 
of  17.779,700  bushels  of  wheat  could  be  obtained 
annually;  and  it  further  appears  that  7,298,000  bush- 
els of  rye.  6 820,500  bushels  of  barley,  and  6,445, 
700  bushels  of  oats  could  be  supplied.  In  this  list  is 
not  included  Riga,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  and  several 
other  important  ports  for  the  corn  trade.  In  answer 
to  the  inquiry  whether  the  quantity  could  be  in- 
creased if  there  were  a steady  demand  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  consul  at  St.  Petersburgh  says:  “There  are 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  the  provinces  that  now  sup 
ply  St.  Petersburgh,  which  would  no  doubt  be  brought 
into  cultivation  were  a steady  and  certain  market  for 
wheat  opened  in  this  place.  In  years  of  ubundanee 
the  quantity  which  could  be  exported  would  be  three 
times  as  great  as  is  stated  in  the  table.”  From  Riga 
the  consul  writes:  “When  the  foreign  demand  is 
very  urgent,  the  distant  provinces  of  Smolensk,  Ka- 


luga, and  Orel  send  supplies  to  Riga.  The  principal 
wheat  districts  are  too  remote  from  the  ports  to  en- 
able the  farmers  to  get  their  corps  to  the  market 
sufficiently  early  for  exportation  the  same  year;  and, 
therefore,  they  cannot  profit  so  decidedly  by  the  oc- 
currence of  a bad  harvest  in  England  as  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  some  other  of  the  Baltic  ports.” — 
From  Memel  the  reply  is:  “In  four  or  five  years, 
about  a fourth  more  of  grain  will  be  cultivated.” — 
From  Warsaw  the  answer  is,  “that  the  quantity  of 
wheat  grown  in  Poland  has  increased  considerably 
for  the  last  six  years,  and  the  production  might  no 
doubt  be  further  gradually  increased  if  there  were  a 
steady  demand  for  foreign  corn  in  England.”  The 
consul  from  Elsinore  reports  a9  follows:  “In  case  of 
a steady  and  regular  demand  in  England  for  foreign 
corn,  the  quantity  produced  in  Denmark,  would 
without  difficulty,  and  in  a short  space  of  time  be 
materially  increased .” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  nations  upon  the  Baltic 
can,  in  addition  to  the  seventeen  or  eighteen  millions 
of  bushels  of  wheat  set  down  in  the  table,  contri- 
bute a still  further  supply.  One  of  the  great  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  north  of  Europe  has  labor- 
ed is  the  want  of  communication  with  the  Baltic — 
The  consuls,  in  their  statements,  frequently  allude 
to  the  fact  that  large  sections  of  wheat  lands  in  the 
interior  are  neglected  for  the  want  of  cheap  and 
ready  communication  with  the  seaports.  But  this 
difficulty  is  fast  being  removed.  The  numerous  plans 
for  railroads  which  have  been  adopted  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  all  the  northern  and  interior  states, 
will  bring  large  quantities  of  wheat  lands  into 
cultivation,  and  so  enables  them  to  supply  a still 
larger  amount  of  grain,  should  the  English  market 
require  it. 

It  also  appears  by  returns  made  to  parliament  that 
the  English  East  India  possessions  supply  a portion 
of  her  breadstuff.  In  1842  they  sent  to  England  170,- 
000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  as  the  business  intercourse 
increases  the  supplies  will  increase. 

From  this  glance  at  the  subject  it  appears  that  the 
whole  demand  of  the  English  market  could  be  sup- 
plied, and  more  than  supplied,  from  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. If  the  United  Slates  should  withhold  every  jj 
bushel,  there  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  no  lack  of 
grain  for  the  English  market.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  repeal  of  the  English  corn  laws  would  increase 
the  consumption,  and  hence  a larger  quantity  would  I 
be  required  in  that  market.  As  a general  rule  a j 
reduction  of  price  will  increase  the  consumption  of  : 
an  article,  and  this  principle  will  apply  to  the  sub-  | 
ject  before  us  as  well  as  to  any  other.  But  still 
there  are  causes  which  will,  in  my  estimation,  tend 
to  counteract  this  effect  If  the  price  of  wheat  is 
reduced  in  Great  Britain,  as  her  dependence  is  main- 
ly upon  her  own  crops,  it  will  tend  to  reduce  the 
price  of  labor,  and  hence  diminish  the  ability  of 
the  laboring  classes  to  purchase.  This  may  ope- 
rate to  the  full  amount  of  the  reduction,  and  so  pre- 
vent any  increased  consumption.  Any  thing  which 
promotes  general  prosperity  will  increase  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  purchase,  and  whatever  paralyzes 
business  necessarily  produces  a diminished  con- 
sumption. The  price  of  wheat  depends  upon  many 
causes  other  than  the  operation  of  enactments.  In 
1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  adopted  an  important  change 
in  the  corn  laws  of  the  kingdom,  a change  by  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  at  once  about  one-half.— 
This  law  took  effect  in  April,  1842,  and  yet  in  the 
first  entire  year  after  this  change  had  taken  place, 
(viz.  in  1843.)  the  import  of  wheat  fell  off  more 
than  one-half,  the  import  of  1843  being  only  9,540,- 
000  bushels,  while  the  average  importation  for  the 
three  year9  preceding  this  change  of  the  law  was 
20,692,000  bushels.  I do  not  suppose  that  this  fall-  i 
ing  off'  in  1843  was  produced  by  the  reduction  of  j 
duties,  but  this  example  clearly  shows  that  the1 
quantity  of  foreign  grain  consumed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain is  controlled  by  laws  more  efficient  than  the  corn 
laws.  Judging  from  this  experiment,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opening  of  her  ports  would; 
have  any  considerable  effect  upon  the  demand  fori 
foreign  grain. 

I have,  I trust,  clearly  shown  that  the  eastern  com 
tinent  has  the  physical  ability  of  supplying  the  Eng 
lish  market  with  breadstuff's.  And  what  is  thei 
financial  ability?  Can  the  nations  upon  the  Balti 
afford  their  giain  in  the  English  market  as  low  a 
the  United  States?  This  is  the  great  question  to  b 
decided.  I have  taken  painB  to  satisfy  myself  upo 
this  subject,  and  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  th| 
they  can  undersell  us  in  that  market.  In  the  fitj 
place,  we  see  that  they  do  so  at  present,  when  tl 
corn  laws  operate  equally  upon  them  and  upc 
us.  So  long  as  the  laws  are  equally  applicable 
them  and  us,  it  matters  not  whether  the  duty  is  hie 
or  low,  or  whether  there  is  any  duty  at  all.  I say  th 
they  undersell  us  now,  as  appears  by  the  fact  tbf  I 
they  supply  fourteen  times  as  much  as  the  U,  Stat*  t 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  prices  of  wheat 
per  bushel  in  the  principal  marts  of  trade  on  the  con 
tinent,  from  1830  to  1843,  inclusive: 

Years.  Dunt.zic  Hamburg.  Am'dam.  Ant'pt.  Oddessa. 


1830 

$1  07 

93 

$1  13 

95 

68 

1831 

1 18 

1 19 

1 15 

1 07 

71 

1832 

93 

90 

1 10 

90 

62 

1833 

83 

70 

89 

55 

61 

1834 

70 

67 

66 

50 

77 

1835 

61 

65 

76 

63 

57 

1836 

70 

79 

76 

70 

52 

1837 

73 

76 

81 

99 

50 

1838 

94 

79 

1 20 

1 48 

65 

1839 

96 

1 15 

1 33 

1 37 

79 

1840 

1 07 

1 30 

1 11 

1 48 

71 

1841 

1 23 

99 

1 09 

1 45 

74 

1842 

1 10 

1 11 

1 11 

95 

65 

1843 

76 

82 

78 

76 

48 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Average 

91 

90 

99 

98 

64 

Here  we  have  the  prices  of  wheat,  at  five  great 
marts  of  the  wheat  trade,  for  fourteen  years,  show- 
ing a general  average  of  88  cents  per  bushel. 

The  prices  at  our  seaports  during  the  same  period 
run  as  follows: 


In  1830 

$1  15 

In  1837 

1831 

1 18 

1838 

1832 

1 16 

1839 

1833 

1 13 

1840 

1834 

1 08 

1841 

1835 

1 19 

1842 

1836 

1 44 

1843 

The  general 

average  of  the  afon 

$1  83 
1 54 


1 03 


i utuia  mute  man  me  average  per 
bushel  at  the  aforementioned  ports  on  the  Black  Sea 
and  Baltic.  This  shows  demonstratively  that,  in 
the  first  cost  of  the  grain,  we  are  not  able  to  come 
into  competition  with  our  transatlantic  wheat 


growers.  And  how  is  it  with  reference  to  freight? 
By  official  documents  laid  before  parliament  it  ap- 
pears that  the  freight  on  the  highest  calculation,  can- 
not exceed,  on  an  average,  13  cents  per  bushel.  By 
the  reports  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ellsworth  commissioner 
of  patents,  laid  before  congress  in  1843,  where  he 
examines  this  subject  somewhat  minutely,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  freight  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool  is  35  or  36  cents  per  cwt.  We  cannot  esti- 
mate less  than  50  pounds  per  bushel;  and  hence  the 
freight  must  amount  to  17  or  18  cents  per  bushel. — 
The  difference  in  the  freight  and  first  cost  would 
make  a balance  against  us  of  41  cents  per  bushel. — 
But,  as  the  year  1837  was  one  of  uncommonly  high 
prices  in  this  country,  1 will  omit  that  year  in  my 
estimate,  which  we  reduce  this  balance  down  to 
about  36  cents;  and  from  this  I will  deduct,  for  the 
difference  of  exchange,  10  cents,  which  will  bring 
the  difference  down  to  26  cents  per  bushel. 


The  English  consul,  writing  from  Odessa,  at  the 
close  of  1842,  says:  “Under  present  circumstances, 
extraordinary  low  freight  and  favorable  exchange,  a 
shipment  of  the  best  wheat  could  now  be  made  and 
delivered  in  England  on  the  following  terms,  viz: 

s.  d. 

First  cost  22  6 per  quarter. 

Charge  of  loading  2 5 do. 

Freight  6 7 do. 

Insurance  and  factorage  in  England  4 0 do. 


Total  35  6 do.” 

This  reduced  to  our  currency  would  amount  to  97 
cents  per  bushel  delivered  in  England.  And  in  1843 
there  was  a still  further  reduction;  so  that  wheat 
from  the  Baltic  could  be  delivered  in  England  with- 
out duty  at  87  cents,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  at  78 
or  80  cents  per  bushel — a price  much  less  than  our 
wheat  could  be  purchased  at  in  our  own  ports. 

This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  a just  and  fair  view 
of  the  subject.  But  it  may  be  said  that  I have 
proved  too  much.  And  if  the  argument  be  sound, 
we  cannot  send  any  grain  to  Great  Britain.  But 
every  practical  man  knows,  that,  between  two  great 
commercial  nations,  an  article  will  he  exported  from 
one  to  the  other,  when  the  prices  in  the  two  coun- 
tries seem  to  forbid.  The  wheal  that  we  have  sent 
direct  to  Great  Britain  is,  to  a considerable  extent, 
the  result  of  accidental  causes.  A merchant  is  in- 
debted abroad,  and  must  send  forth  something  to 
discharge  his  debt,  and,  not  being  able  to  meet  the 
demand  in  specie,  he  sends  forth  a quantity  of  flour. 
Or,  a vessel  is  going  out  with  a full  cargo,  and  will 
take  gain  for  a mere  trifle.  Or,  a speculator  has  a 
large  amount  of  flour  on  hand,  bought  perhaps  on 
six  months,  and  is  obliged  to  send  it  out  at  a sacri- 
fice. Our  grain  goes  to  England  mainly  in  the  shape 
ol  flour,  by  which  a saving  of  10  or  15  per  cent, 
over  the  export  of  wheat  is  realized.  These  are 
the  causes,  more  than  any  thing  else,  which  enables 
us  to  supply  the  English  market  to  the  small  extent 
we  now  do.  Ask  our  merchants  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  this  trade,  and  they  will  generally  tell  you 


that  it  is  a precarious  business,  and  one  in  which 
much  more  has  been  lost  than  made. 

But  gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  will  give  a new  impulse  to  this  trade. 
But  how  is  this.  On  what  principle,  I demand,  do 
they  base  their  calculations.  If  these  laws  are  mo- 
dified or  repealed  it  will  be  done  by  a general  law, 
applicable  alike  to  all  nations.  The  present  law 
imposes  no  more  duty  upon  wheat  from  (he  United 
States  than  upon  the  wheat  of  the  Baltic.  Sup- 
pose those  duties  are  reduced  one-half,  or  annulled 
entirely,  the  north  of  Europe  will  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  these  changes  as  well  as  we.  The 
scarcity  of  grain  in  Europe,  the  partial  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop,  and  the  disease  among  the  potatoes, 
enable  us  at  the  present  time  to  send  forth  an  unu- 
sual quantity.  But  it  is  unsafe  to  reason  from  a single 
year.  In  1837,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  import- 
ed 4.000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  United  States; 
and,  were  we  to  reason  from  that  year  we  should  be 
compelled  to  admit  that  we  could  not  raise  our  own 
breadstuff.  If  we  would  reason  correctly  on  sub 
jects  such  as  this  we  must  take  a succession  of 
years  into  the  account:  and,  if  we  do  this,  we 
shall,  I think,  at  once  perceive  that  a modification  of 
the  English  corn  law's  would  not  benefit  us  at  all. 

We  have  had  practical  illustration  of  this  princi- 
ple. As  I have  before  said,  the  modification  of  the 
English  corn  laws  in  1842  did  not  increase  the  de- 
mand for  grain  in  Great  Britain;  on  the  contrary, 
in  the  first  entire  year  after  the  reduction,  the  im- 
portation into  Great  Britain  fell  off  more  than  one- 
half.  And  how  was  it  with  our  export  to  that  mar- 
ket? The  reduction  in  1842  was  about  equal  to 
the  whole  of  the  present  duty;  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  does  not  propose  to  take  off  all  the  duty 
at  present.  If  the  proposed  reduction  is  to  ope- 
rate so  much  in  our  favor,  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  the  greater  reduction  in  1842  proved  a great 
blessing  to  the  United  States.  And  how  was  it  with 
that  modification. 

I will  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  reduction 
took  place  in  April,  1842,  and,  falling  in  the  midst 
of  the  commercial  year,  I have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining its  effect  upon  our  exports  for  that  year;  1 
will,  therefore,  throw  that  year  out  of  the  account, 
and  take  the  two  years  preceding  and  the  two  sue 
ceediug  1842.  In  the  two  preceding,  viz:  1840  and 
1841,  we  exported  to  Great  Britain  an  average  of 
2,390,000  bushels  a year;  but,  in  the  two  succeed 
ing,  viz:  1843  and  1844,  we  exported  only  an  ave- 
rage of  464,800  bushels  a year.  But,  sir,  as  I wish 
to  do  perfect  justice  to  the  subject,  I readily  admit 
that,  by  a change  in  our  commercial  year,  the  year 
1843  consisted  of  only  nine  months;  I wish,  there- 
fore, to  add  to  it  another  quarter,  so  as  to  make  it 
of  the  usual  length.  But,  if  we  add  one-third  to  the 
imports  of  that  year,  so  as  to  make  up  four  quarters 
or  twelve  months,  we  shall  have  even  then  an  ave- 
rage for  the  two  years  of  only  476,700  bushels  a 
year,  which  is  in  fact  less  than  one-filth  of  the  ave 
rage  export  of  the  two  years  preceding  the  modifi- 
cation of  the  English  corn  laws.  I am  not  superfi- 
cial enough  to  ascribe  this  falling  off'  of  our  export 
of  wheat  to  the  reduction  of  the  British  duties;  but 
the  case  before  us  shows  incontestably  that  our 
wheat  trade  with  England  is  governed  by  laws  more 
efficient,  more  controlling  than  any  rate  of  duty. — 
Is  it  not,  then  perfectly  preposterous  to  main- 
tain that  the  partial  reduction  or  prospective  re- 
peal of  the  British  duty  upon  wheat  will  of  necessi- 
ty enable  us  to  send  more  of  our  breadstuff  to  that 
kingdom? 

But,  sir,  though  no  intelligent  gentleman  can,  I 
think,  see  any  just  cause  for  believing  that  we  shall 
gain  materially  in  the  direct  trade,  it  must  be  per 
fectly  obvious  that  we  shall  lose  in  an  indirect  trade 
with  Great  Britain.  Our  best,  and  in  fact  our  prin- 
cipal  trade  with  the  mother  country  in  the  article  in 
question  has  been  through  Canada.  For  the  last 
seven  years  we  have  sent  into  Canada  12,586,802 
bushels  of  wheat,  while  our  direct  trade  to  England 
at  the  same  time  has  amounted  to  only  7,764,538 
bushels,  being  sixty-two  per  cent,  more  to  Canada 
than  to  England.  Or,  if  we  take  the  last  three  years 
we  have  sent  into  Canada  6,325,607  bushels,  and  into 
England  2,097,598  bushels,  being  more  than  three 
times  as  much  into  Canada  as  into  England.  Here 
are  facts  which  no  speculations  can  bend — which  no 
theories  can  annul. 

The  questions  which  now  present  themselves  for 
our  consideration  are  these:  Why  have  we  sent  so 

little  to  England  direct?  And  why  so  much  to  Eng- 
land through  Canada?  The  answer  to  each  of  these 
questions  is  obvious.  In  our  direct  trade  we  come 
in  competition  with  the  north  of  Europe,  and  the 
low  price  of  labor  enables  them  to  undersell  us  in 
the  English  market.  This  is  the  reason,  and  the 
only  salisfactjry  reason,  why  our  direct  trade  with 
England  has  been  so  small.  And  the  reason  why 


we  have  sent  so  much  to  England  through  Canada 
is  equally  obvious.  Our  wheat  which  goes  into 
Canada  is,  after  being  manufactured  into  flour,  ad- 
mitted into  Great  Britain  on  the  colonial  duty, 
which  is  much  less  than  her  duty  on  wheat  or  flour 
direct  from  this  country.  I have  examined  the  Eng- 
lish tables  of  actual  duties  paid  during  each  week 
of  1843,  and  I find  the  mean  difference  between  the 
duty  actually  paid  on  colonial  and  foreign  wheat  to 
be  fourteen  shillings  the  quarter,  or  thirty-three 
cents  the  bushel.  All  the  wheat,  therefore,  which 
we  send  through  Canada,  is  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish market  on  terms  more  favorable  by  thirty- 
three  cents  a bushel,  than  the  wheat  which  we 
we  send  direct.  From  this,  however,  we  must 
take  the  Canadian  duty  of  the  average  of  eight  cents 
per  bush,  which  reduces  the  sum  to  twenty-five  cents. 
Now  this  advantage  of  twenty-five  cents  per 
bushel,  this  monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade  which  we 
enjoy,  and  of  which  the  north  of  Europe  is  deprived  of 
whatenables  us  to  send  more  there  than  two-thirds  of 
our  export  of  wheat  to  Great  Britain.  But  repeal  the 
corn  laws  of  England,  and  we  are  deprived  of  this 
monopoly,  and  are  brought  directly  into  competition 
with  the  great  wheat  growing  countries  on  the  Bal- 
tic, where  the  agricultural  laborers  can  be  obtained 
for  from  eight  pence  to  a shilling  a day,  and  board 
themselves.  Are  the  independent  yeomanry  of  the 
west  prepared  to  yield  all  the  benefits  of  the  Canada 
trade,  and  thus  lose  two-thirds  of  the  market  which 
they  now  enjoy?  Are  they  willing  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  down  trodden  Poles  and 
serfs  of  Russia,  and  so  be  compelled  to  labor  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  cents  per  day?  Would  devotion  to 
party,  or  the  satisfaction  of  (olLowing  out  the  delu- 
sive theory  of  free  trade,  reconcile  them  to  a condi- 
tion so  degraded?  If  they  possess  the  independent 
spirit  of  freemen — if  they  are  Americans — they  will 
spurn  such  an  idea. 

But  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  whose  devotion  to 
British  interests  has  been  complimented  in  that  coun- 
try by  the  publication  of  his  report,  would  have  us 
understand  that  the  opening  of  the  British  ports  to 
our  grain  would  be  a great  blessing  to  this  country. 

But  on  what  principle  does  he  found  his  theory? 

What  facts  does  he  adduce  to  sustain  his  position? 

None  whatever.  He  asks  us  to  believe,  but  furnishes 
us  with  no  evidence  to  sustain  our  faith.  In  this 
respect  he  deals  less  fairly  with  us  than  Lord  Ash- 
burton himself.  At  a meeting  at  Winchester,  Janu- 
ary 19,  1846,  Lord  Astiburton,  when  speaking  on 
this  very  subject,  said  that  “protection  had  existed 
in  England  from  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  whilst 
the  whole  line  of  country  opposite  to  us  on  the  con- 
tinent—France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Prussia — 
indeed  almost  every  country  in  the  world — monar- 
chal Europe  as  well  as  republican  America — had 
its  protective  laws  and  regulations.”  “It  was  clear 
that,  in  the  event  of  a recurrence  of  difficulties,  her 
(America’s)  first  step  would  be  again  to  shut  her 
ports  against  us — in  which  case  the  supply  from 
America  would  undoubtedly  fail  us.  But  the  supply 
must  not  be  expected  from  America;  and  we  could 
not  have  a better  proof  of  this  than  the  fact  that  at 
this  moment  American  corn  could  come  here  from  Ca- 
nada at  a duty  of  four  shillings;  and  yet,  ifjhe  returns 
were  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  nine-teuths  of  the 
foreign  corn  in  England  was  from  the  Baltic,  though  the 
duty  on  the  corn  from  ils  shores  ivas  fifteen  shillings  a 
quarter.  This  was  entirely  owing  to  the  low  price  of 
labor  in  the  north  of  Europe.” 

Here  Lord  Ashburton,  more  frank  than  the  Ame- 
rican secretary,  admits  that  the  United  States  would 
not  derive  any  benefit  from  the  proposed  change  in 
the  laws.  Speaking  on  this  subject  in  parliament, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  Lord  Ashburton  said:  “The 
British  farmer  must  not  have  his  hands  tied  behind 

him.  Did  he  meet  the  foreigner  on  equal  terms? 

The  farmer  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  had  his  la- 
bor at  six  pence  a day  to  compete  with  the  farmer 
of  this  country,  (England,)  with  his  labor  at  two 
shillings  a day.  It  required  no  skill  in  political  eco- 
nomy to  discover  that  these  two  parties  did  not  meet 
on  equal  terms.” 

These  remarks  in  parliament  would  apply  with  ad- 
ditional force  in  congress.  If  the  British  faimer, 
whose  labor  costs  him  two  shillings  a day,  cannot 
compete  with  the  farmer  on  the  Baltic,  whose  labor 
costs  him  six  pence,  how  can  the  farmer  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  whose  labor  is  worth  four  shillings  a day, 
compete  with  the  cheap  labor  of  the  Baltic?  Lord 
Ashburton  warns  the  people  of  England  of  their  dan- 
ger, but  the  advocate  of  British  interests  in  this  coun- 
try would  lead  us  blindly  into  the  very  jaws  of  this 
ruinous  competition. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  The  very  policy  which 
would  destroy  the  most  important  branch  of  our 
wheat  trade,  viz:  that  through  Canada,  would,  at 
the  same  time,  greatly  impair  our  market  at  home. 
The  best  and  the  surest  market  for  the  wheat  grow- 
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er  is  found  in  the  manufacturing  districts  in  our 
country.  This  home  market  is  near  at  hand,  is  not 
disturbed  by  ruinous  foreign  competition,  is  not  sub- 
ject to  that  fluctuation  which  has  ever  character 
ized  the  British  market,  and  is.  in  fact,  the  principal 
market  for  our  breadstuff'.  With  our  present  pro- 
teclive  policy,  this  market  is  constantly  increasing. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  has  justly  said  that  the  revenue  and 
the  demand,  and  the  price  of  labor  and  all  commo- 
dities, seemed  to  depend  upon  the  general  prosperi- 
ty of  the  country  more  than  upon  any  particular  le- 
gislation. Our  present  policy  tends  to  produce  that 
general  prosperity,  and  so  creates  a demand  for  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
demand  for  wheat  in  this  country  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Thousands  who,  ten  years  ago,  made  rye 
and  Indian  corn  their  principal  breadstuff',  now 
consume  a large  quantity  of  wheat.  The  state 
of  Massachusetts  alone  consumes  about  three  times 
as  much  wheat,  the  growth  of  other  states,  as 
we  send  to  England  direct,  and  the  New  England 
states  more  than  our  entire  export  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Lest  this  position  should  be  thought  extravagant, 
let  me  present  in  as  brief  a manner  as  I may,  some 
of  the  facts  on  which  this  calculation  is  based.  The 
present  population  of  Massachusetts  may  safely  be 
estimated  at  815,000.  More  than  half  of  our  entire 
population  are  engaged  in  other  callings  than  agri- 
culture; and  to  those  thus  employed  I give  one  bar- 
rel of  flour,  or  five  bushels  of  wheal  per  head. — 
This  estimate  cannot  be  considered  extravagant. — 
Those  engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  manufac- 
tures and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  trade  and  commerce 
in  all  its  varities,  in  navigation  in  all  its  forms,  in 
the  fisheries,  of  all  kinds,  and  those  employed  in  ihe 
learned  professions  and  as  teachers — these  with  their 
families  and  dependents,  would  constitute  at  least 
420,000  of  our  population,  arid  would  consume  a 
barrel  ol  flour  per  head.  The  other  395,000  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  may  be  assumed  to  consume 
a half  barrel  per  head,  which  will  give  197,000  bar- 
rels— making  a total  of  617,000  barrels  of  flour  — 
Flour  is  also  used  in  considerable  quantities  in  man- 
ufactures. These  is  used  in  Lowell  alone,  for 
starch  and  sizing,  at  least  4,000  barrels  annually, 
which  may  be  considered  as  one  fourth  of  the  amount 
consumed  in  the  stale  for  like  purposes.  The  quan- 
tity thus  consumed,  when  auded  to  that  used  as 
breadstuff,  would  make  the  entire  consumption  633,- 
000  barrels,  or  3,165,000  bushels.  This  estimate  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  imports  into  the  state.  There 
was  brought  into  Boston,  in  1845,  730,138  barrels  of 
flour;  and,  although  one  half  of  this  tray  have  been 
reshipped  or  sent  to  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
the  flour  brought  into  Salem,  New  Bebford,  Fall 
River,  and  other  smaller  ports,  and  by  the  several 
railroads,  will  make  up  the  deficiency.  Thb  rail- 
road from  Albany  to  Boston  in  1844  distributed  with- 
in the  interior  of  the  state,  of  flour  brought  from 
Albany,  144,754  barrels.  There  was  also  brought 
into  Boston,  from  other  states,  in  1845,  2,371,406 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  548,583  bushels  of  oats, 
24,184  bushels  of  rye,  and  65,530  bushels  of  shorts. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  consumed  in  the  state, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  same  kinds  of  grain  were 
brought  into  the  slate  at  other  points. 

I have  no  means  of  knowing  the  amount  consumed 
in  the  other  New  England  states,  but,  as  their  popu- 
lation is  about  1 600,000,  it  will  be  safe  to  give 
them,  upon  an  average,  three  bushels  per  head, 
which  will  make  a consumption  of  4,800,000  bush- 
els a year.  Thi3  added  to  the  consumption  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  give  a total  of  7,965,000  bushels, 
being  at  least  a half  a million  more  than  our  ave- 
rage export  to  all  foreign  nations.  I have  estimated 
the  consumption  of  the  New  England  states,  other 
than  Massachusetts,  at  considerably  less  per  head 
than  my  own  state;  because,  with  the  exception  of 
Rhode  Island,  they  are  more  agricultural,  and  be- 
cause they  raise  a greater  proportion  of  wheat  from 
their  own  soil.  This  estimate  may  not  be  entirely 
accurate,  but  l am  confident  that  it  cannot  be  far 
from  the  truth. 

But  manufactures  are  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  New  England.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, arid  several  other  slates,  are  deeply  engag- 
ed in  them;  and  all  these  manufacturing  establish- 
ments furnish  so  many  markets  for  the  wheat  grow- 
ers. If  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  should  cut  off' 
our  trade  through  Canada,  we  should  have  a surplus 
which  would  reduce  the  price,  and  so  injure  the 
grain  growing  interest.  Nay,  if  our  duty  on  foreign 
wheat  were  repealed,  the  eastern  states  would,  when 
the  crops  are  good  in  Europe,  receive  a portion  ot 
their  supply  from  the  Baltic.  And  if  our  present 
protective  policy  is  to  be  bartered  for  a repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  and  large  quantities  of  British  goods 
are  to  be  thrown  into  our  market,  it  will  prostrate 
liiany  of  our  manufactures,  and  thereby  destroy  the 


Home  market,  which  the  gram  growers  now  enjoy. 
Let  our  present  policy  be  abandoned,  and  the  surplus 
of  Europe  be  thrown  in  upon  us,  and  the  balance  of 
trade  will  soon  be  turned  against  us;  in  which  case 
our  specie  will  be  sent  abroad,  our  currency  will  be 
deranged,  and  all  the  evils  we  experienced  a few 
years  since  will  return.  Individual  enterprise  will 
be  paralyzed,  our  imports  will  fall  off  from  our  ina- 
bility to  purchase,  and  the  government  will  be  bank 
rupt  as  it  was  in  1841  and  1842.  These  are  the  evils 
which  the  proposed  policy  will,  in  my  estimation 
bring  in  its  train. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  Great  Britain  has  set  us 
a noble  example,  and  we,  as  a free  people,  should 
follow  it.  But  what  is  the  example  which  Great 
Britain  has  set?  She  has  consulted  her  own  inte-. 
rest,  and  proposes  to  make  such  a modification  of 
her  policy  as  is,  in  the  estimation  of  her  ministry, 
best  suited  to  her  present  condition  and  the  condition 
of  the  world.  She  sees  that  her  corn  laws  have  ex- 
cluded the  wheat  of  Germany  and  Prussia,  and  have 
driven  them  into  manufacturing.  She  sees  that, 
instead  of  being  her  customers,  they  are  beginning 
to  become  her  competitors  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  she  wishes  to  arrest  their  progress.  She 
sees,  also,  in  the  United  States  a great  and  powerful 
rival,  and  she  wishes  to  embrace  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  check  our  growth  and  impair  our  prospe- 
rity. She  regards  the  present  moment  as  peculiar- 
ly favorable  to  strike  the  fatal  blow.  She  beholds 
in  our  chief  magistrate  a leaning  to  a compromise 
policy  which  is  well  suited  to  her  condition,  but 
illy  adapted  to  our  own.  She  finds  in  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  an  advocate  of  her  interests,  and  she 
greets  him  with  “well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.” 

But  if  gentleman  suppose  that  Great  Britain  has 
any  special  reference  to  the  welfare  of  any  other 
nation,  let  them  undeceive  themselves.  All  her  pro- 
posed changes  have  reference  to  her  own  prosperity. 
She  takes  the  duty  off'  from  American  cotton,  not  to 
benefit  our  cotton  growers,  but  to  enable  her  own 
manufactures  to  compete  more  successfully  with  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  for  our  market  and  the 
other  markets  into  which  our  manufactures  have 
found  their  way.  If  she  wishes  to  promote  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  this  country,  why  does  she  not 
abate  her  twelve  hundred  per  cent,  duty  upon  Ame- 
rican tobacco,  and  suffer  it  to  come  in  at  a moderate 
rate?  No  nation  looks  more  carefully  to  her  own 
interests  than  Great  Britain,  and  no  one  legislates 
more  understanding^.  Her  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures have  been  carried  to  the  highest  point  of 
perfection;  and,  seeing  herself  in  advance  of  the 
nations,  she  now  proposes  free  trade,  with  the  full 
conviction  that  she  will  prove  more  than  a match 
for  them  in  such  an  unequal  contest.  She  has  built 
herself  up  by  her  navigation  act,  and  other  restric- 
tive measures,  and  now  she  proposes  a partial  aban- 
donment of  lhat  policy  and  kindly  invites  other  na- 
tions to  give  up  the  very  policy  which  has  made  her 
what  she  is.  Free  trade  with  such  a nation  would 
be  like  intercourse  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 
To  the  one  it  might  prove  beneficial,  but  to  the 
other  it  would  be  death.  Free  trade,  in  fact,  never 
can  exist  between  nations  situated  so  differently  as 
the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain.  If  both  nations 
should  model  their  revenue  laws  after  the  same 
standard,  the  trade  between  us  would  not  be  “free 
and  equal.”  Her  accumulated  capital,  her  low  rate 
of  interest,  the  cheapness  of  her  labor,  the  advanced 
state  of  her  manufactures,  would  give,  her  an  advan- 
tage over  us.  You  must  make  all  things  equal  at 
home  by  equivalents  and  balances,  before  any  two 
nations  can  have  a system  ol  commercial  intercourse 
which  will  be  strictly  reciprocal  and  equally  productive 
of  the  prosperity  of  both . 

1 do  not  intend  to  censure  Great  Biitain  for  the 
new  policy  which  she  proposes.  She  is  the  guardian 
of  her  own  interests,  and  will  see  lhat  they  are  well 
protected.  In  fact,  I consider  her  example  as  wor- 
thy of  our  imitation.  She  conforms  to  her  condi- 
tion, and  it  becomes  us  to  conform  to  ours.  The 
cheapness  of  capital  and  the  low  price  of  labor  in 
that  kingdom  are  the  great  characteristics,  so  far  as 
tliis  question  is  concerned;  and,  in  order  to  meet  her 
on  equal  ground,  our  independent  laborers  must  con- 
sent to  come  down  to  the  low  standard  of  the  half- 
starved  labor  of  England.  They  must  be  content 
to  labor  for  from  thirty  to  fifty  cents  per  day  and 
board  themselves.  But  are  they  willing  to  do  it? — 
Will  the  free-born  citizens  of  America  consent  to 
degradation  like  this?  1 trust  they  will  uot.  The 
glory  of  our  country  consists  in  the  fact  thaL  here 
“the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.”  The  great  mass 
of  o;ir  people  are  born  to  no  other  inheritance  than 
the  privilege  which  our  country  holds  out  to  every 
industrious  man  of  obtaining  a comfortable  living  by 
ihe  fruit  of  bis  own  toil;  and  he  is  a freeman,  in- 
deed, who  is  born  to  such  a patrimony.  The  con- 


sciousness that  he  can  sustain  himself  by  his  own 
hands,  and  that  well  directed  industry  will  enable 
him  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family 
and  the  education  of  bis  children,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  gives  character  to  an  American,  and 
makes  him  what  he  was  designed  to  be  by  his  Crea- 
tor— a man. 

But  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  principle  of  free  trade, 
the  manly  and  independent  character  of  our  laborers 
must  be  given  up;  and  they  must  content  themselves 
with  dragging  out  sf  miserable  existence  in  poverty 
and  wretchedness.  This,  after  all,  is  the  great  ob- 
jection to  the  policy  which  has  been  recommended. 
The  rich  man  needs  no  sympathy.  His  wealth  will 
give  him  consequence  in  any  state  of  society;  and  a 
change,  such  as  free  trade  will  bring  upon  us,  would 
increase  the  relative  value  of  his  treasures.  Bring 
the  laborer  down  to  the  English  standard,  reduce 
his  wages  to  the  low  level  of  the  old  world,  and  you 
put  him  completely  into  the  power  of  the  capitalists 
of  the  country.  Such  a change  would  break  up  our 
small  manufacturing  establishments,  and  turn  many 
an  honest  laborer  out  of  employ.  But  the  Lowell 
manufactories  would  go  on;  the  price  of  labor  would 
be  reduced;  and,  having  no  competition,  these 
wealthy  establishments  would  continue  to  make  fair 
dividends.  The  south  and  west  would  suffer  most. 
Their  infant  manufactures  would  be  prostrated;  but 
the  older  and  more  skilful  establishments  of  New 
England  would  survive.  Their  currency  would  be 
deranged,  but  the  accumulated  wealth  in  the  eastern 
states  would  supply  them  with  a sound  circulating 
medium.  Born  to  toil,  the  hardy  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land would  put  forth  their  energy  and  enterprise; 
and  by  that  industry  and  frugality  which  they  are 
distinguished,  they  would  obtain  a comfortable  live- 
lihood; they  would  have  “bread  enough  and  to  spare,” 
while  their  brethren,  in  some  other  sections  of  the 
country,  “would  perish  with  hunger.”  New  Eng- 
land desires  no  change.  She  believes  that  our  pre- 
sent policy  is  best  adapted  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  country.  Being  laborers  ourselves,  our  sym- 
pathies are  with  those  who  eat  their  bread  in  the 
sweat  o(  their  brows.  We  adhere  to  our  present 
policy,  because  the  interest  of  labor  requires  it;  be- 
cause a change  would  fall  heaviest  upon  those  who 
have  no  capital  but  their  own  hands.  But  if  a 
change  must  cone — if  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try must  be  stricken  down,  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims, 
enured  to  toil  and  familiar  with  hardships,  will  turn 
their  attention  to  their  ice  and  their  granite,  and  con- 
vert them  into  bread.  If  folly  must  prevail  in  our 
national  councils,  and  the  storm  of  adversity  ensues, 

1 bey  will  endeavor  to  brave  the  tempest;  and,  though 
they  have  no  desire  to  “ride  upon  the  whirlwind,” 
they  will,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  so  “direct  the  storm” 
that  its  pitiless  peltings  may  fall  upon  other  heads 
than  their  own. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Ship  building  in  the  United  States.  The  Wash- 
ington letier  of  .the  N.  Y,.  Evening  Gazette  has  the  fol- 
lowing table  staling  ihe  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
built  in  the  United  States  tor  the  year  ending  ^ept.  30;h, 
I t 14,  and  September  30th,  1845.  We  strike  off  the  frac- 
tional tonnage  and  give  it  m round  numbers,  ai  the  same 
lime  remarking  lhat  Ohio  includes  steamers  built  oil  the 
Ohio  river  as  well  as  other  vessels  put  in  commission  on 
the  lakes,  and  that  the  district  of  Michigan  embraces 
every  thing  beyond  the  Maumee  Bay  westward,  includ- 
ing Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  hence  the  large  array  of 
figures  opposite  lhat  state. 

1345.  1844. 


Stales. 

No.  ves. 

Ton’ge. 

No.  ves. 

2'on'ge. 

Maine, 

140 

31,106 

96 

20,200 

New  Hampshire 

5 

2,501 

3 

755 

Massachusetis 

115 

35.962 

43 

9,535 

Rhode  Island 

8 

1,621 

7 

2,314 

Connecucut 

22 

2,603 

25 

2,914 

New  York 

230 

29  343 

181 

21,619 

New  Jersey 

64 

4,465 

21 

1,332 

Pennsylvania 

178 

15,819 

141 

13,076 

Delaware 

9 

670 

8 

536 

Maryland 

66 

7,257 

55 

5,418 

Disc  of  Columbia  15 

41G 

31 

851 

Virginia 

14 

2,057 

10 

718 

North  Carolina 

14 

860 

12 

537 

South  Carolina 

2 

102 

7 

588 

Georgia 

1 

73 

i 

73 

Florida 

4 

257 

i 

73 

Alabama 

1 

60 

Louisiana 

14 

627 

15 

610 

Tennessee 

1 

142 

2 

272 

Kentucky 

26 

5,681 

35 

7,165 

Ohio 

56 

11,600 

49 

9,493 

Michigan 

37 

2,725 

14 

3,235 

Total  in  1845, 

1,037 

146,010 

766 

103,537 

18-14,  766  103,537 


Increase  in  1845,  270  42,463. 
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During  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1845,  there  were 
built  in  the  United  States  1038  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  146  018  tons.  The  increase  of  new  tonnage  in  1845, 
over  that  of  1844,  is  42,180  tons. 

Illinois. — Chnsus.  Below  we  give  the  census  of  this 
state  for  the  present  year,  and  also  the  census  for  1840. 
The  returns  are  all  in,  says  the  State  Register,  except 
from  four  counties  When  complete,  the  returns  will 
probably  show  an  increase  of  about  200,000  inhabitants 
since  1810;  which  will,  we  think,  be  the  greatest  in- 
crease of  any  state  in  the  Union. 


Counties. 

' 1845. 

1840 

Counties. 

1845. 

1840. 

Adams 

13  611 

16.023 

Macon* 

2,929 

3,233 

Alexander* 

1.315 

3,006 

Macoupin 

10,092 

7.865 

Bond 

6,2  IS 

6,211 

McLean* 

6 904 

6,574 

Boone 

5,508 

1,769 

McDonogh 

6,266 

5,358 

Brown 

5 372 

4,174 

McHenry 

10.049 

3,002 

Bureau 

5,294 

3,159 

Madison 

IS, 013 

13,260 

Calhount 

1,650 

Marion 

6,177 

4 S00 

Carroll 

2,622 

1,178 

Marshall 

2,333 

1,840 

Cass 

5,471 

2,974 

Marquette 

Champaign'! 

1,5S2 

Mason 

3,135 

Christian 

2,168 

1,742 

Massac 

3,198 

Clark 

10,496 

7,654 

Menard* 

4,807 

4,481 

Clay 

3,556 

3,283 

Mercer 

4,279 

2,532 

Clinton 

5,033 

3,823 

Montgom’rv 

5,603 

4,436 

Coles* 

8,675 

9,856 

Monroe 

6 083 

4,466 

Cook 

21.581 

11.055 

Moultrie 

2,492 

Crawford 

6,337 

4,632 

Morgan* 

16,541 

15.444 

Cumberland  2,859 

Ogle 

6,113 

3,447 

De  Kalb 

4,013 

1,744 

Peoria 

10.549 

7,053 

De  Witt 

3,332 

3,382 

Perrv 

4.752 

3,222 

Du  Rage 

7,194 

3,615 

Platt 

1 ,037 

Edgar 

9.265 

8,337 

Pike 

15,974 

11,842 

Edwards 

3,413 

3,073 

Pope 

4,057 

3,874 

Effingham 

2,561 

1.736 

Pulaski 

1,795 

Favette 

7,849 

6,223 

Puinam 

3,129 

2,103 

Franklin 

4 979 

3,737 

Randolph 

8,866 

8,156 

Fulion 

17,161 

13  592 

Richland 

3,844 

Gallatin 

11,175 

11,508 

R.  Island 

5 058 

2,560 

Greene 

11,510 

10,993 

Sangamon* 

18,697 

15.222 

Grundy 

1,314 

Scott 

6,553 

6,162 

Hamilton 

5,730 

4.275 

Schuyler 

8,581 

7,132 

Hancock 

22,559 

10,025 

Shelby* 

6,972 

6,759 

Hardin 

1,802 

1,393 

Stark 

2,483 

1,632 

Henderson 

3,418 

St.  Clair 

17,348 

13,310 

Henry 

2,327 

1,261 

Stephenson 

6,344 

2,869 

Iroquois 

2,730 

1,749 

Tazewell* 

7,615 

8,566 

Jackson 

5,038 

3,595 

Union 

5 982 

5,296 

Jasper 

2,360 

1,415 

Vermillion 

10,235 

8,919 

Jefferson 

7,611 

5 620 

Wabash 

4 359 

4,433 

Jersey 

5 659 

4,572 

Warren* 

6,101 

6,910 

Joe  Daviess  12.625 

6 494 

Washington  5,895 

4,809 

Johnson 

3,822 

3.743 

Wavne 

6,497 

5,148 

Kane 

12,718 

6,725 

White 

8,086 

7,936 

Kendallt 

Wliitesidet 

2,457 

Knox 

9,680 

7,175 

Will 

10.156 

9,219 

Lake 

8,236 

2,905 

Williamson 

5,780 

4,349 

La  Salle* 

10.149 

M.013 

Winnebago  7,831 

4,545 

Lawrence* 

5,669 

7.061 

Woodford 

3,288 

Lee 

3,282 

1,920 

Livingston 

1 000 

750 

643,482  472,920 

Logan 

3,907 

2,363 

‘Portions  of  these  counties  have  been  cut  off. 
tin  these  four  counties,  the  census  for  this  year  has 
not  been  received. 


Canal  receipts  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Through 
favor  of  a friend  we  have  a copy  of  the  first  report  of 
the  board  of  public  works  of  Ohio  for  1845,  from  which 
we  shall  make  liberal  extrasts  hereafter.  The  move 


The  amount  of  tobacco  going  off  toward  the  Ohio  by  ] 
Portsmouth,  for  a series  of  years,  has  been  much  greater  j 
than  that  coming  north,  thus: 

1845.  1844.  1843.  1842. 


Tobacco  hhds 

204 

1,332 

853 

304 

[Buffalo  Adv. 

EXPORTS  FROM  ST. 

LOUIS  FOR 

THREE  YEARS 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

Bacon,  assorted 

cks. 

7,628 

14,063 

17,676 

it 

bbls. 

3,7S8 

6,207 

1,470 

It 

tns. 

148 

292 

302 

Beef 

bbls. 

5 321 

5,634 

11,288 

Bagging 

ps. 

8,482 

4,248 

5 0()7 

Bale  rope 

els. 

18  876 

22,531 

15,490 

Beeswax 

bbls. 

1.229 

1,576 

1,140 

Beans 

2,170 

1.448 

1,327 

Buffalo  robes 

bis. 

2,716 

7,404 

8,141 

Corn 

sks. 

23,478 

25.191 

21,b05 

Flour 

bbls. 

202.799 

130,274 

123,977 

Hides 

50,828 

57,320 

38,175 

Hemp 

bis. 

29,604 

62,654 

28,704 

Lead 

pigs. I 

537,033 

553  719 

538,762 

“ bar 

bxs. 

1,850 

4,442 

2,624 

Lard 

bbls. 

13.318 

25.127 

22,187 

“ 

kgs. 

15,691 

36.410 

27,790 

Oats 

sks. 

8,434 

7,889 

7,396 

Oil,  linseed 

40 

526 

“ castor 

bbls. 

1,231 

1,458 

1,493 

“ lard 

733 

3,337 

3,493 

Pork 

22,330 

50  225 

35,210 

“ bulk 

tns. 

203 

498 

183 

Rye 

sks. 

1,750 

4,188 

3,120 

Shot 

kgs. 

4,216 

3,070 

3,393 

Skins,  deer 

pits. 

2,637 

2,726 

1,031 

Seed,  flax 

trs. 

1,306 

2,103 

2.432 

Tobacco 

hhds- 

11,284 

9,500 

19,730 

“ manuf. 

bxs. 

7,332 

8,844 

7,734 

Tallow 

bbls. 

1.316 

2,213 

1,380 

Wheat 

29,796 

16,864 

25.694 

(t 

sks. 

68,643 

60,894 

48,331 

Wool 

bis. 

1,326 

1,084 

301 

Manufacture  of  glass  of  the  United  States. 
From  actual  returns  made  to  Messrs.  M.  & J.  Swee- 
ney, glass  manufacturers,  at  Wheeling,  and  commu 
nicated  by  them  in  a letter  to  hon.  Andrew  Stewart, 
member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  we  gather 
some  important  facts  respecting  the  manufacture  of 
glass  in  the  United  States,  and  the  effects  upon  that 
important  branch  of  industry  from  the  tariff  of  1842. 

The  whole  number  of  manufactories  of  flint  glass 
in  the  country  is  19.  The  materials  consumed  in 
these  establishments  are  stated  as  follows: 

1.200.000  bushels  Araer.  Bituminous  coal. 

50.000  “ of  foreign  coal. 

5,500  tons  of  Anthracite  coal. 

8,666  cords  of  wood. 

2.800  bbls.  of  rosin. 

3,555  tons  of  silex  or  fine  sand. 

956  “ of  fire  clay. 

970  “ of  iron. 

20.000  lbs.  of  borax. 

3.616.000  lbs.  of  Missouri  lead. 

2.875.000  lbs.  of  pearl  ash. 

272.000  lbs.  of  saltpetre. 

1,700  tons  of  straw. 

475.000  staves. 

270.000  hoops. 


ment  of  produce  passing  out  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  from 
Cleveland  and  her  other  lake  ports,  and  by  means  ot  the 
Mia  mi  extension,  the  Cross-cut  canal  by  way  of  Beaver, 
and  through  Portsmouth  the  southero  terminus  of  the 
Ohio  canal.  Whatever  goes  off  by  this  route  to  the 
Ohio  river  is  so  much  of  the  trade  lost  to  us,  and  gained 
by  Pittsburg  or  the  river  business  for  New  Orleans. 

The  general  diminution  of  revenue  upon  the  Ohio  ca- 
nal proves  to  be  what  was  originally  stated,  $83,342  as 
compared  with  1844.  How  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
work  has  done  is  seen  in  the  annexed  amount  of  tolls 
received  at  Portsmouth  for  four  seasons: 

1845.  1814.  1843.  1842. 

Tolls  $25,225  $32,424  $31,691  $35,328 

The  amount  of  leading  articles  arriving  at  Portsmouth 
by  the  canal  for  three  seasons  has  been  as  lollows: 


1345. 

1844. 

1843. 

Flour 

bbls.  29,716 

35,338 

28,736 

Pork 

22,963 

62,006 

30,284 

Whiskey 

9,015 

4,255 

3,47S 

Corn 

bus.  149,440 

100,390 

28,760 

Wheat 

633 

478 

605 

Butter 

lbs.  86.630 

52,790 

87,570 

Cheese 

788,010 

509,415 

530,620 

Lard 

2,632,714 

4,080,350 

3,274,065 

Pork.  bulk. 

tns.  548 

829 

1,475 

Wool 

lbs.  140,280 

129  916 

38,510 

Among  other  commodiiea  coming  into  the  Ohio  from 

the  river  at  Portsmouth,  and  a 

portion  of  which  must 

have  found  their  way  to  the  lakes,  we  observe 

the  sub- 

joined: 

1845. 

1844. 

1843. 

Sait 

bbls.  3,680 

7,120 

11,284 

Coal 

bu.  21,175 

25,890 

22  436 

Wheat 

26,276 

11 

Bacon 

22,920 

3.612 

82,304 

Furs  and  pelt 

ry  20,979 

21,700 

46,027 

Hemp 

tns.  235 

75 

Merchandize 

2,949 

2,588 

2,926 

Tobacco 

hhd.  76 

77 

315 

1,400,000  boards. 

6,500  lbs.  of  manganese. 

22,500*lbs.  arsenic. 

$200,000  worth  brass,  Britannia,  and  tin  ware. 

The  cost  of  those  articles  to  the  manufacturers  is 
not  less  than  $800,000.  To  procure  them  requires 
the  employment  of  a very  large  numher  of  men, 
who  consume  and  pay  for  a vast  quantity  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  thus  directly  benefitting  that  portion 
of  our  population  devoted  to  farming.  The  coal  is 
chiefly  obtained  in  Pennsylvania,  the  other  articles 
principally  from  Virginia  and  the  west.  The  ship- 
ping required  to  convey  these  materials  to  the  vari- 
ous manufactories  is  estimated  to  equal  the  constant 
employment  of  5,393  tons.  To  this  must  be  added 
nearly  as  much  more  for  conveying  the  manufactur 
ed  articles  to  the  point  of  consumption — making  in 
all  10,000  tons  of  coastwise,  lake,  river,  and  canal 
tonnage  employed  in  this  comparatively  small  branch 
of  home  industry. 

The  tendency  of  the  tariff  to  reduce  the  prices  of 
protected  articles  is  clearly  shown  by  the  statistics 
of  this  branch  of  American  manufactures.  In  1832, 
the  number  of  American  manufactories  in  the  United 
States  was  17,  but  as  the  duties  ori  foreign  glass 
were  gradually  taken  ofl,  the  fires  went  out,  so  that 
in  1842  t lie  number  was  reduced  to  5,  and  even  that 
small  number  were  short  of  work.  The  men  thus 
thrown  out  of  employment  were  forced  into  chher 
occupation  in  order  to  obtain  a meagre  support. — 
The  tariff  of  1842  gave  new  life  to  this  as  well  to 
other  branches  of  business,  and  for  some  lime  past 
the  various  manufactories  have  been  in  vigorous  ope- 
ration. Look  now  at  the  folio.* ing  tables,  showing 
the  prices  of  various  articles  of  glassware  before 


and  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff.  The  ar- 
ticles selected  for  comparison  are  those  which  have 
not  varied  in  form  or  character  in  consequence  of 
any  change  of  fashion.  They  are  standard  articles, 
the  prices  of  which  are  unaffected  by  the  capricous- 
ness  of  the  popular  taste.-  The  price  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  Messrs.  M.  &.  T.  Sweeney,  at  Wheel- 
ing, at  the  periods  alluded  to,  are  thus  staled: 
i p’t  press’d  tumbler,  various  1840-2.  1845. 

pailers  . . , . $1  40  pr  doz.  95c. 

-J  p’t  press’d  tumbler,  . . 1 00  “ 73 

5 oz.  plain  “ 40  “ 33 

6 oz.  “ “ 48  “ 39 


All  other  descriptions  of  glass  were  at  similar  re- 
duction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  comparative  prices 
at  the  same  periods  of  articles  manufactured  at  the 
Flint  Glass  works  in  Boston. 


Before  the  present  fariff.  In  1845. 
No.  2 lamps  $3  00  per  doz.  $2  50  pr  doz. 


3 “ 

2 00 

it 

1 50 

ii 

4 “ 

1 75 

a 

1 25 

il 

5 oz.  tumblers 

65* 

ll 

50 

ii 

4 oz  “ 

62* 

it 

56 

ii 

Salts,  various  kinds 

75 

ft 

50 

il 

Cut  mirror  dishes 

25  per  inch 

12i  per  tn 

Fluted  lanterns 
Pressed  half  pint  9 oz 

7 50  per  doz. 

5 50 

pr  doz 

tumblers 

1 50 

1C 

1 00 

tc 

Do.  12  oz.  tumblers 

2 25 

il 

1 50 

(C 

Do.  pint 

2 50 

a 

2 00 

ii 

Cut  lamps 

2 75 

a 

2 U0 

it 

Lamp  glasses 

2 25 

u 

1 50 

it 

Bo.  “ 

1 75 

a 

1 25 

it 

Caster  bottles 

84 

IC 

67 

it 

Cap  plates 

30 

(6 

25 

il 

Octagon  dishes,  6 inch 

1 75 

If 

1 50 

il 

Do.  7 “ 

2 75 

il 

2 25 

ll 

Do.  8 “ 

4 50 

«< 

3 50 

ii 

Do.  9 “ 

6 50 

it 

5 50 

it 

Do.  10  “ 

10  50 

a 

7 50 

il 

Bar  decanters 

6 00 

n 

5 00 

H 

Could  there  be  any  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  tariff  than  is  afforded  by  sta- 
tistics like  these?  What  becomes  of  this  vaunted 
dogma  of  the  free  traders  that  protection  increases 
prices  to  the  full  amount  of  the  duty  on  the  foreign 
article?  These  reductions  are  not  the  consequence 
of  improvements  in  machinery,  the  same  being  used 
now  that  was  used  in  1840-41.  But  this  is  not  all. 
While  the  prices  of  glassware  have  diminished,  the 
wages  of  those  employed  in  the  manufacture  have 
increased,  as  the  following  testimony  "'ill  show: 
Boston  and  Sandwich,  Glass  Co.,  Feb.  10,  1846. 

The  limits  of  a letter  would  not  contain  a com- 
plete pay  roll  of  one  of  our  establishments,  in  which 
the  wages  of  no  two  persons  are  exactly  the  same. 
Every  man  receives  in  proportion  to  his  skill;  one 
will  earn  three  dollars  per  day,  while  another  will 
earn  half  that  sum.  We  have  taken,  therefore,  one 
person  in  the  three  principal  departments  of  glass 
making,  and  have  carried  him  through  four  different 
periods,  giving  the  amount  of  his  wages  at  each. — 
1’he  persons  selected  are  fair  workmen,  forming  a 
just  average  of  the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 

Wages  paid  to  Jan.  1840.  1842.  -1844.  1846. 
Gaffer  No.  3,  per  week  $15  00  10  00  16  50  17  26 

Serviter  No.  3 “ 8 50  8 00  9 60  11  00 

Fool-maker  No.  3 7 00  6 50  9 00  9 50 


Total,  $30  50  34  50  36  10  37  76 

These  are  the  wages  which  these  men  earn  when 
they  are  iri  full  employment;  but  from  1840  until  the 
new  tariff  went  into  operation,  they  did  not  work 
for  a fourth  of  their  time,  and  therefore  their  pay 
was  less  by  25  per  cent,  than  it  is  given  above. 

In  the  glass-cutting  department,  the  advance  in 
wages  has  not  been  so  great,  but  even  there  it  will 
amount  to  near  25  per  cent.,  because  they  are  now 
fully  employed,  whereas  from  1839  to  1842  their 
work  was  precarious.  Until  the  tariff'  of  1842,  we 
paid  our  common  laborers  in  the  yards  but  83 
cents  per  day;  now  they  receive  $1.  We  are  very 
far  within  the  truth  when  we  assert  that  wages  have 
advanced  in  our  glass  factories  25  per  cent,  includ- 
ing even  the  glass-cutters  and  the  common  day  la- 
lorers.  D.  JARVIS. 

The  Messrs.  Sweeney  say:  “We  are  unable  to 
make  the  same  comparison  of  wages  at  specific  pe- 
riods, in  our  establishment,  for  the  reason  that  our 
business  materially  differed  from  that  of  the  Boston 
company.  We  worked  our  hands  but  half  time,  and 
we  paid  them  in  proportion  to  their  work,  which  was 
30  per  cent,  less  than  at  the  present  time.  Our  hands 
now  work  full  time,  are  paid  as  high  in  proportion 
as  they  were  then,  and  we  employ  as  many  as  our 
works  will  admit.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  state 
that  our  wages  have  doubled  since  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  of  1842.  fJV.  Y.  Tribune . 
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Army  of  Occupation.  We  have  no  intelligence  later 
than  was  furnished  in  our  last  number. 

Mexico.  We  have  nothipg  authentic  later  than  fur- 
nished in  our  fast  number.  The  Raritan  frigate,  Capt. 
Gregory,  sailed  from  Pensacola  for  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
12th  instant.  A report  that  Santa  Anna  had  been  re- 
called and  had  embarked  from  Havana  for  Vera  Cruz 
is  probaly  premature,  although  such  an  event  is  expect- 
ed. Almonte  had  arrived  at  Havana  on  his  way  on  his 
mission  to  Fiance  or  England,  and  was  closeted  with 
Santa  Anna  till  midnight,  to  whose  residence  he  had 
proceeded  immediately  on  Ids  arrival  at  Havana.  He 
is  said  to  have  had  a secret  conclave  with  the  officers  in 
garrison  at  Vera  Cruz  previous  to  his  leaving,  where  the 
propriety  of  a pronunciamento  against  Paredes  was  dis- 
cussed among  them,  some  of  them  being  in  favor  of  re- 
calling Santa  Anna,  and  others  proclaiming  Almor.te 
himself  as  head  of  the  government.  Detachments  of  the 
Mexican  army  ivere  said  to  be  on  the  match  for  Rio  del 
Norte.  The  rumors  of  Almonte  are  of  course  scarcely 
to  be  relied  on. 

California.  A number  of  gentlemen  arrived  at  St. 
Louis  on  tbe  13th  instant,  on  their  way  to  Independence, 
to  join  a company  about  to  start  for  California.  The 
company,  composed  entirely  of  men,  will  consist  of  from 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of  them 
go  out  merely  to  see  the  country  and  enjoy  the  trip;  others 
go  to  improve  their  health;  but  a very  large  number  pur- 
pose remaining  in  the  country. 

Poland.  We  had,  in  a German  paper  the  manifesto 
of  the  revolutionists  of  the  Free  City  of  Cracow,  which 
presents  their  movement  in  a more  imposing  aspect  than 
we  had  attributed  to  the  movement.  The  Polish  commit- 
tee at  Paris,  too,  we  perceive,  countenanced  the  af- 
fair, though  they  say  it  had  been  prematurely  developed. 
Prince  Czartorisky  had  been  called  upon,  and  responds 
favorably;  his  estates  in  Gallicia  are  now  therefore  con- 
fiscated. 

POLAND. 

Unhappy  Poland!  The  revolution  has  been  suppress- 
ed. The  Austrian  forces  again  occupy  Cracow. 

Sentence  of  the  Polish  prisoners.  The  Courier  de 
Varsovte  contains  the  following:  “The  undermentioned 
is  the  result  of  the  investigation  set  on  foot  owing  to  the 
events  at  Siedlee,  and  the  arrests  of  various  persons: — 
1.  That  a conspiracy  took  place,  with  ramifications  in 
the  Polish  provinces.  2.  That  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiricy,  Bronislas  Dombrowski,  sent  from  Posen,  was 
chosen  leader  of  the  conspiracy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Vistula.  3.  That  the  principal  abettors  were  Pantaldon 
Potoski,  Stanislaus  Koeischewaki,  Ladislas  Zarski,  Jean 
Lytinski,  Michel  Mireski,  and  Antony  Deskur.  The 
agents  and  accomplices  of  Dombrowski  were  Stephen 
Dobiitch  and  Charles  Ruprecht.  All  these  individuals 
brought  before  a counsel  of  war,  have  been  found  guilty 
of  rebellion  and  sedition.  According  to  the  powers  en- 
trusted by  his  majesty  tLe’emperor,  the  prince-governor, 
after  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  has  ordered 
Potoski,  Koeischewski,  and  Zarski  to  be  hung;  the  first 
at  Siedlee,  the  other  at  Warsaw.  As  regard  Dobrich 
and  Ruprecht,  their  sentence  is  to  be  commuted  on  the 
scaffold  to  banishment  to  Siberia,  with  a loss  of  all  their 
rights.  Mireski  and  Deskur  are  derived  of  all  their  rights, 
and  share  the  same  fate  as  Dobritch  and  Ruprecht. — 
Lytinski,  who  showed  a true  repentance,  is  equally  ban- 
ished to  Siberia,  with  the  loss  of  all  bis  rights,  after  re- 
ceiving 500  stripes.  The  law  to  enter  into  full  force,  as 
regards  the  confiscation  of  their  property,  according  to 
Art.  171,  book  1st,  of  the  military  criminal  code.  As  re- 
gards any  property  falling  to  them  by  inheritance,  it  will 
be  adjudged  according  to  Polish  law.  This  sentence 
was  fulfilled  the  following  day  at  10  o’clock,  a.  m.,  in 
front  of  the  citadel,  with  the  exception  of  Potoski. 

RUSSIA. 

The  to.lc  about  the  Catholic  nuns,  having  been  subject- 
ed to  ill  treatment  and  martyrdom  by  Russian  authority, 
has,  by  enquiry  instituted  by  the  Catholic  authorities  of 
Rome,  been  entirely  disproved.  The  authors  of  the 
slander  have  not  yet  been  detected. 

COAST  OF  AFRICA. 

Sierra  Leone  dates  to  23d  February,  says  that  twelve 
slave  vessels,  all  of  Brazilian  flag,  names  given,  cap- 
tured recently  by  British  cruisers,  have  been  condemned 
and  sold  at  that  port. 

LIBERIA. 

The  legislature  closed  its  session  on  the  17th  January. 
The  subject  of  the  nationality  or  sovereignty  of  Liberia 
was  fully  discussed,  and  final  action  was  deferred  until 
they  should  hear  again  from  the  board  ot  directors  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society. 

About  60  of  the  slaves  recaptured  in  the  Pons,  died 
after  reaching  Monrovia,  up  the  13th  February.  The 
remainder  were  carefully  attended  to. 

Gov.  Roberts  had  dispatched  a vessel  along  the  coast 
to  purchase  additional  territory,  for  which  lunds  have 
laiely  been  subscribed  in  tbe  U.  States. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
in  relation  to  recent  intelligence  from  Liberia,  says:  “It 
is  decidedly  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  colonization, 
and  favorable  to  the  great  objects  contemplated.’’  He 
adds:  “we  expect  to  send  another  vessel  from  Norfolk 
with  emigrants  about  the  las*  of  June.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A treaty  had  been  tormed  in  all  probability  under  the 
French  and  English  auspices,  by  the  state  of  Corrientes 
and  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  against  Rosas.  Gen.  Paz 
was  the  Montevideo  embassy. 


From  a conversation  which  took  place  in  the  British 
parliament,  on  the  23d  ult. , it  appears  that  the  British 
commander  acted  without  orders,  if  not  without  autho- 
rity, in  bis  recent  demonstrations.  The  remarks  of  min- 
is'erson  the  enquiry,  implied,  that  their  orders  were  to 
blockade  only.  The  expedition  up  the  Panama  is  dis- 
approved of,  and  explanations  are  required  of  Mr.  Ous- 
ley. 

HAYTI. 

President  Pierrot,  having  rendered  himself  unpopular 
by  manifest  incapacity  for  the  station,  Jean  Baptiste 
Riche  has  been  elected  president  in  his  place,  and  Pier- 
rot retires  to  his  plantation.  Peace  with  the  Dominicans 
is  expected  as  a consequence  of  this  change.  A drought 
is  prevailing,  and  hoavy  losses  have  been  occasioned  by 
fires  in  the  cane  fields. 

St.  Jago  de  Cuba.  A Spanish  frigateand  two  sloops 
of  war  arrived  hereon  the  7th  ol  March. 

CUBA. 

An  earthquake.  Two  severe  shocks  were  experienced 
about  half  past  7 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of 
March,  frighting  the  inhabitants  exceedingly.  Quilting 
their  houses,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  in  prayer.  No 
lives  lost.  Slight  shocks  succeeded. 

Annexation  in  Cuba.  The  newspapers  containing  sug- 
gestions n die  United  States  congress  towards  annexing 
Cuba,  were  indignantly  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt  at 
Havana. 

Business  Circle. — Money  Market.  The  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  money  market  continue  to 
become  embarrassed.  The  apprehension,  not  to  say 
panic,  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  sub-treasury  bill 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  together  with  the  aspect 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  apprehensions  as  to  relations 
with  Mexico,  have  rendered  capitalists  as  well  as  banks 
exceedingly  cautious.  The  best  of  business  paper  is 
discounted  with  difficulty  and,  at  even  short  dales,  com 
mauds  from  12  to  IS  per  cent.  The  intelligence  from 
England,  left  their  money  market  also  exceedingly  press- 
ed; having  so  much  locked  up  in  their  railroad  advances. 
Stocks  have  generally  declined. 

Several  heavy,  and  a number  of  small  failures,  have 
taken  place.  One  manufacturing  firm,  with  liabilities  to 
the  amount  of  $300,000  has  gone  by  the  board. 

Flour  and-Provisions.  The  intelligence  by  the  Cam- 
bria lias  had  a i alher  depressing  effect  upon  our  market. 
Both  price  and  demand  declined  slightly. 

Cotton  Market.  The  depression  in  England,  not- 
withstanding they  had  ascertained  the  shortness  of  our 
crops,  has  obliged  holders  to  submit  io  a decline  of  a bout 
gd.  The  effect  has  been  to  depress  prices  in  our  mar- 
kets to  a still  greater  extent,  whilst  the  demand  is  op- 
pressed on  one  hand  by  the  want  of  funds  and  on  the 
other  by  an  apprehension  of  the  intended  repeal  of  the 
tariff. 

Insurances.  The  British  iusurance  compasies refuse 
to  underwrite  without  excepting  from  losses  by  capture 
or  destruction  by  enemy. 

Exchanges.  New  York  on  London,  has  declined 
to  9j. 

U S.  duties  collected  at  the  tort  of  N.  York. — 
IS45.  1846. 

February  $1,347,534  33  $1,266  663  61 

March  1,602,302  9 4 2,572,959  00 

This,  says  the  Express,  shows  a very  large  increase  in 
the  im poria lions  ol  toe  month;  and  if  a specie  sub-trea- 
sury hud  exacted  the  duties  in  coin,  the  consequent  de- 
rangement in  the  money  market  would  have  been  fatal 
to  hundreds  of  business  men,  and  of  serious  detriment 
to  all. 

Bank  items.  The  important  law  case,  Bank  of  Ken- 
tucky vs.  the  Schuylkill  bank,  of  Pa.,  lias  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky.  Indemnity  for  loss 
and  damages  in  the  case  of  Levis  to  the  amount  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  are  involved.  The  stock  of  the  Ken- 
tucky bulk  advanced  immediately  40  to.  50  per  cent. 

British  preparations  in  Canada,  &c.  The  Halifax 
Recorder  ol  the  28ih  ult.  slates  lhat,  the  lieut.  governor 
and  garrison  there  have  been  apprised  that  20,000 stand 
of  muskets,  with  percussion  locks,  would  be  forwarded 
from  the  borne  government  for  the  militia  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

Henry  Clay  was  received  at  St.  Louis  on  the  4th 
inst.  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  The  trip  and  re 
laxation  lias  benetiited  his  health.  Upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  in  New  York  celebrated  the 
birth  day  of  their  favorite  statesman  by  a sumptuous 
dinner  on  the  13th  inst.,  on  which  day  Mr.  Clay  com- 
pleted his  “three  score  and  ten.’’  The  speeches,  toasts, 
and  letters,  on  the  occasion,  were  full  of  expressions  ol 
attachment  and  confidence,  and  some  hints  were  in- 
cused as  to  Mr.  Clay’s  being  once  more  brought  out  as 
a candidate. 

National  Fair,  at  Washington.  The  preparations 
for  this  exhibition  are  progressing  with  great  spirit;  an 
immense  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  materials 
and  visiters  is  being  erected.  The  manufacturers  through- 
out the  country  are  taking  the  thing  in  hand.  The 
age  nts  ot  British  manufacturers  of  Manchester,  &c. 
Mr.  Router,  &c.  who  have  been  displaying  their  fabrics 
itt  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  capitol,  will  have  on  opportu- 
nity tor  a farther  comparison  noth  to  price  and  quality. 

Naval.  ■ I he  brig  Porpoise,  Lieut.  Commanding 
Hunt,  sailed  on  the  12th  inst.,  from  Pensacola  for  8n 
Domingo*  She  carries  out  Lieut.  Porter,  charged  with 


the  duty  of  obtaining  information  on  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  American  citizens. 

New  Jersey.  The  legislature  closed  a session  of  14 
weeks  on  the  18th  inst.,  a greater  part  of  die  time  re- 
ceiving only  half  pay  for  their  services,  according  to  a 
provision  in  their  new  system,  designed  to  shorten  legis- 
lative sessions.  In  addition  to  ordinary  objects  of  legis- 
lation, they  were  occupied  very  diligently  on.  this  occa- 
sion, in  a task  assigned  them  of  “revising  the  laws  of 
the  state.’’  The  Fredonian  says:  “Whatever  mistakes 
of  judgment  may  have  occurred  or  may  be  alledged,  we 
think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  good  feelings, 
upright  intentions,  and  correct  deportment  have  charac- 
terized this  legislature.  In  all  these  respects  it  presents 
an  example  which  might  be  advantageously  imitated  in 
many  of  the  states,  and  especially  at  Washington.  Any 
success  in  redeeming  from  the  reproach  of  bear  gardens 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  country,  may  justify  an  honor- 
ing reference  and  a little  complacency.  During  the  ses- 
sion 105  laws  and  11  joint  resolutions  have  been  passed, 
and  the  whole  s atute  book  has  been  revised.  At  the 
closing  session,  the  bill  to  allow  the  revisors  $750  each 
compensation  was  passed,  by  a large  majority.” 

The  congressional  districts  of  New  Jersey,  have  been 
restored  to  their  former  lines. 

Ominous  — The  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York,  for 
the  quarter  ending  the  31st  March,  exceeds  the  imports 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1845,  by  $2,444,358, 
whilst  the  exports  for  the  same  period  have  fallen  off 
$821,255— -making  a difference  of  $3,265,613  against 
this  country,  compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter 
ot  last  year  in  foreign  exchange  account. 

Imports . Exports. 
At  N.  York,  1st  quarter,  1846  $19,S24,595  $3,882,143 
do  1st  do  1845  17,380,237  4,703‘398 


Increase  imp.  and  de.  exp.  1846  $2,444,358  $821,255 

Duties  collected  at  the  port  of  New  York. — 

First  quarter,  1846  $5,360,835  35 

do  do  1845  4,636,862  19 

Increase,  1S46  $723,973  16 

Steam  Bonnett  Manufacture.  The  straw  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  hats  is  the  culms  of  several- kinds  of 
grain  or  grass.  In  this  country  wheat  and  rye  culms 
are  mostly  used;  they  are  cut  while  the  straw  is  green, 
and  are  bleached  by  the  means  of  scalding  and  expo- 
sure to  the  sun,  and  by  a chemical  process.  In  the 
New  England  states  the  braiding  or  platting  of  straw  is 
a great  busir.ess.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  then  are  up- 
wards of  12,000  females  employed  in  straw  work.  Nor- 
folk county  near  Boston  is  quite  celebrated  for  straw 
braiding  and  manufacture.  The  little  town  of  Foxbo- 
rough,  with  scarce  two  thousand  inhabitants  employs 
1,349  females  and  79  maps  in  the  straw  business  and 
manufactures  annually  266,260  valued  at  $320  929. 

Tea-  Imported  into  theU.  S.  in  1844  8,310,693  lbs. 

do  do  do  1845  6,347,245  “ 

being  within  a fraction  of  two  millions  pounds  less  than 
the  year  1844. 

The  Susquehanna  and  Tide  water  canal  is  to  be 
opened  for  navigation  on  tbe  30th  of  April. 

Tennessee. — Improvements.  A European  company 

have  purchased  about  300,000  acres  of  land  in  Hamil- 
ton, Bradley,  and  Polk  counties,  Tenn.,  with  a view  of 
settling  emigrants  thereon  and  attending  to  wool  grow- 
ing and  manufactures. 

The  Romer,  pilot  boat  express,  Capt.  Maguire,  reached 
N.  York,  on  the  11th.  She  experienced  tremendous  gales 
on  her  passage  out.  For  eleven  days  and  nights  she 
was  obliged  to  lie  to,  and  all  hands  expected  every 
coming  sea  would  engulplt  them.  She  was  an  American 
built  boat,  and  had  a Baltimore  commander,  however, 
and  entered  the  port  of  Cork  in  gallant  style,  with  the 
American  flag  gallantly  flying-  The  British  admiral  in 
command  sent  a boa',  with  an  officer,  ordering  that  flag 
to  be  battled  down  immediately.  Capt.  M.  replied  that 
it  was  the  flag  of  his  country,  and  should  never  be  haul- 
ed down  whilst  he  had  an  arnt  to  defend  it.  The  officer 
returned  for  further  orders.  The  admiral  sent  a polite 
apology,  having  no  idea  that  so  small  a craft  would  have 
dared  so  far;  he  supposed  the  flag  had  been  improperly 
assumed.  She  left  Cork  on  tbe  J2tli  ult.,  but  was  beat 
by  packets  both  going  and  returning. 

The  crops.  The  weather  is  quite  seasonable.  Ac- 
counts of  the  splendid  promise  of  crops  cheer  us  from 
every  direction.  Winter  grain  has  seldom  looked  belter. 
Although  agiicul'urists  are  accused  of  being  inveterate 
grumblers,  the  only  paragraph  of  complaint  that  we  have 
as  yet  met  with  this  season,  is  from  Michigan,  where  the 
wheat  is  said  to  have  suffered  during  the  winter. — 
South  Carolina  papers  express  (ears,  from  appearances 
there,  that  the  crop  will  be  too  heavy,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, prices  will  fall  deplorably. 

The  slave  barque  Pons,  captured  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  by  the  Yorktown,  was  condemned  on  the  8th  inst. 
in  the  U.  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Philadelphia.  She  will 
be  sold — half  the  proceeds  goes  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  other  half  divided  as  prize  money  by  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Yorktown.  The  four  prisoners,  wit- 
nesses, were  released,  being  ignorant  of  the  true  charac- 
ter of  the  vessel  when  on  board. 

A railroad  sold.  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser 
states  that,  by  virtue  of  a decree  of  the  Court  of  Chance- 
ry, the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  railroad  was  sold 
by  auction  on  Monday,  in  Elizabethtown,  for  $125,590, 
John  O.  Stearns  being  the  purchaser. 
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FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Great  Western,  left  Livei  pool  on  the 
11th,  and  reached  New  York,  on  the  28th  ult.  Dates 
from  London  to  the  10th,  and  from  Havre,  Paris, 
and  Dublin,  to  the  9th , are  received. 

By  an  arrival  at  Havre,  they  had  New  York  dates 
to  the  18th  of  March. 

The  debates  in  parliament  had  been  principally  on 
Irish  and  railway  affairs,  and  they  still  occupy  the 
journals.  It  having  been  charged  that  the  protec- 
tionists had  made  an  agreement  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  support  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  if  he  would 
yield  on  the  corn  law  question,  the  Premier  in  the 
house  denied  positively  that  any  such  agreement  had 
ever  been  thought  of. 

Parliament  had  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holydays, 
the  house  of  commons  to  the  17th  and  the  house  of 
lords  to  the  21st.  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  notice  that 
the  Irish  coercion  bill  would  be  taken  up  again  on 
the  17th,  and  on  the  Monday  following  the  corn  im- 
portation bill. 

Mr.  Peel’s  corn  law  bill,  or  new  tariff,  reported 
nearly  three  months  ago,  still  lingered  in  the  com- 
mons, “suspended  in  mid-air,”  the  journals  say. — 
How  it  will  fare  is  yet  a matter  of  doubt.  Of  the 
house  of  lords  it  is  stated  that  the  opinions  of  some 
300  members  are  ascertained,  and  they  are  about 
equally  divided.  The  remaining  fifty  members  are 
according  to  our  American  phrase,  “on  the  fence” — 
or  mum.  Other  journals  again  speak  with  confi- 
dence of  the  bill  passing  the  lords  by  a majority  of 
25,  if  the  bill  reaches  them. 

The  revenue.  The  quarterly  report,  “owing  to 
the  general  stagnation  of  trade,”  shows  a deficiency 
in  the  customs  of  nearly  half  a million,  in  the  ex- 
cise of  more  than  a quarter  of  a million.  The  year’s 
deficiency  in  the  customs  amounts  to  nearly  two 
millions  and  a half,  and  upwards  of  <£300, 000  in  the 
excise.  But  the  stamps  have  increased  <£400,000, 
the  post  office  £90,000.  The  total  ordinary  revenue 
leaves  a decrease  of  something  more  than  two  mil- 
lions. The  expenditures,  however,  show  a diminution, 
so  as  to  show  the  balance  of  the  quarter’s  treasury 
operations  to  have  been  in  favor  of  the  government. 

Praters,  according  to  directions,  were  to  be 
offered  up  on  the  12th  inst.  in  all  the  Anglican 
churches  throughout  Great  Britain  for  the  success 
of  their  arms  against  the  Sikhs,  and  a form  of  pray- 
er has  been  composed  by  the  arch-bishop  of  Canter- 
bury, thanking  the  Almighty  for  the  recent  victories 
on  the  Sutlej. 

[Alas!  might  not  the  poor  Sikhs  approach  the 
same  Throne  of  Grace  with  as  much  sincerity  and 
with  as  just  a cause?] 

Titles  to  conquerors.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  has 
been  elevated  to  the  peerage  by  name,  style,  and 
title  of  Viscount  Hardinge,  of  King’s  Neuton,  in  the 
county  of  Derby.  Sir  Hugh  Gough  has  also  been 
created  a peer,  to  be  styled  Baron  Gough,  of  Chink- 
keungfoo,  in  China,  and  of  Maharajpore  and  the 
Sutlej,  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Oregon  dispute.  The  proceedings,  so  far 
as  received  by  arrivals  from  the  United  States,  ap- 
pear to  have  quieted  the  war  fever  which  the  presi- 
dent’s rejection  of  arbitration  and  the  speeches  of 
the  54°  40'  men  in  congress  had  get  up. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  thus  discourses  on 
the  subject.  “We  repeat  most  emphatically  that 
the  only  line  of  conduct  to  be  feared  by  England  is 
the  plausibilities  involved  in  th e laissez  alter.  The 
clear  perception  of  this  has  made  us  true  prophets, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  a formidable  antagonist. 

It  is  the  right  policy  for  America.  It  was  so  from 
the  first.  It  was  only  exceptionable  on  the  score  of 
its  being  unintelligible.  When  first  promulgated, 
the  feelings  of  the  people  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  were  against  it.  The  North  was  distrustful, 
the  West  ambitious.  A chauge  has  since  come  upon 
them.  AcLion  has  engendered  re  action — ttiat  is  one 
thing.  Free  tariffs  have  engendered  commercial  in- 
terests— that  is  another. 
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The  true  appreciation  of  the  apparently  pacific 
position  of  England  has  engendered  a valuation  of 
the  chances  of  war  as  well  as  of  the  blessings  of 
peace — this  is  the  third  and  best  point.  One  with 
another,  these  elements  in  American  calculation  are 
beginning  to  make  Mr.  Calhoun  intelligible  even  in 
Ohio  and  Missouri. 

The  only  policy  formidable  to  England  is  Mr. 
Calhoun’s;  and  it  is  formidable  simply  because  it  en- 
courages the  natural  nonchalance  of  Great  Britain. 
The  Hudson  Bay  Company  is  a strong  company,  so 
strong  that  it  consists  of  the  stronger  sex  only. 

The  American  squatter  takes  his  wife  with  him. — 
The  child  follows.  The  different  character  of  the 
immigration  will  make  all  the  difference  ten  years 
hence.  Leave  it  till  then.  So  say3  Mr.  Calhoun;  and 
for  a Malthusian  American  he  says  rightly. 

The  sine  die  policy  is  Mr.  Calhoun’s.  Can  we  in 
England  meet  it?  At  present  we  are  the  strongest 
within  the  Oregon;  or,  illustrating  the  distinction, 
within  the  rules,  the  constabulary  is  stronger  than 
the  thievedom. 

But  let  the  thieves  multiply — what  will  happen 
then?  Just  what  Mr.  Calhoun  reckons  on — an  une- 
qual battle  ten  years  hence.  The  sine  die  doctrine, 
if  ever  admitted  in  England,  must  be  met  with  an 
antagonistic  one — the  pari  passu  policy.  What  they 
do  in  the  way  of  immigration,  let  us  do  likewise. 

The  54  40  doctrine  is  a mere  stalking-horse. — 
Facilis  descensus — it  is  an  imaginary  point  of  right, 
created  for  the  occasion  of  making  the  appearance 
of  a descent.  By  letting  themselves  down  from  a 
fictitious  position  the  Americans  take  the  credit  of 
making  concessions. 

Mr.  Calhoun’s  speech  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  question  to  its  generalities.  The  sense  of  the 
country  (so  says  the  press)  “will  be  taken  upon  the 
latitudes  of  49  and  54  40.”  Latitude  enough.  On 
the  question  itself,  however,  there  is  no  sense  to  be 
taken. 

Pending,  however,  the  processes  of  reasoning 
which  the  country  undergoes  in  making  up  its  mind 
between  the  two  parallels,  (between  the  impossible 
whole  and  the  equivocal  half,)  negotiations  are  to 
cease.  So  much  the  better,  always  assuming  the 
pari  passu  system  on  the  side  of  England. 

Ireland. — The  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin  had 
risen  to  9d.  per  stone  for  good  ones,  6jd.  for  indiffe- 
rent ones — about  double  the  price  of  last  year. 

The  tide  of  emigration  to  America  from  Ireland, 
has  set  in  this  year  earlier  than  usual.  The  quays 
at  Cork  are  crowded  to  inconvenience  with  passen- 
gers and  their  luggage.  Already  one  vessel  has  sailed 
with  a full  complement  of  passengers;  and  twenty- 
three  others,  with  nearly  four  thousand  emigrants, 
are  preparing  at  that  port  for  sea.  In  addition  to 
these,  vessels  are  taking  in  emigrants  to  the  Shan- 
non, Bantry,  Skibbereen,  Kinsale,  Yonghal,  Dun- 
garvon,  Waterford,  and  all  the  large  ports  around 
the  coast. 

Crime. — By  an  official  return  before  parliament,  it 
appears  that  no  less  than  560  murders  have  been  com- 
mitted in  that  country  since  1842. 

FRANCE. 

The  Prince  de  Join ville  has  been  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  He  has 
been  making  a tour  of  inspection  to  several  naval 
stations,  Toulon  and  others,  and  the  papers  speak  of 
excellent  effects  produced  by  his  rigid  examinations. 
These  are  said  to  have  shown  that  close  examination 
was  greatly  needed. 

Wages. — The  present  average  rate  of  wages  in 
Paris  is  2s.  lid.  a day,  and  Is.  6d.  in  the  provinces. 

M.  Guizot,  it  is  said,  has  applied  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen proposing  to  have  a consul  for  each  nation  at 
Cracow,  in  order  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
three  continental  powers,  in  regard  to  any  encroach- 
ment on  the  liberties  of  that  republic. 

A law  is  now  before  the  French  chamber,  autho- 
rising the  grant  of  37,000,000  francs  and  upwards, 
for  the  fortification  of  Havre,  and  other  large  sums 
for  those  of  Cherbourg,  though  the  latter  are  alrea- 
dy, perhaps,  the  most  formidable  in  the  world. 

In  a discussion  on  Polish  affairs,  M.  Thiers  has  as- 
sailed vigorously  the  policy  of  the  Louis  Philippe 
Guizot  policy. 


SPAIN. 

There  has  been  yet  another  ministerial  crisis  in 
Spain,  Narvaez  having  quarrelled  with  two  of  his 
colleagues. 

The  recall  of  General  O’Donnell  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Cuba  is  announced.  General  Rancali  is  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him. 

POLAND. 

The  insurrection  is  crushed.  The  leaders  were 
being  imprisoned  in  all  quarters.  Potocki,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  late  revolt  has  been  condemned  to 
death,  and  executed  at  Siedlee. 

ITALY. 

Italy  is  still  troubled.  Austrian  bayonets  keep  the 
people  quiet,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  when  the 
flame,  which  has  been  so  long  smouldering,  may  burst 
out.  A few  days  back,  at  Milan,  several  sentinels 
were  assassinaled,  and  recently  the  Austrian  com- 
mander in  Italy  was  obliged  to  send  for  a reinforce- 
ment of  seven  regiments. 

MOROCCO. 

Lloyd’s  agent  at  Gibraltar,  writes  home,  dated 
March  31st,  that  “creditable  information,  though  not 
official,  has  reached  this  place,  of  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  having  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wheat 
from  his  dominions,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  contin- 
ued drought  causing  fears  to  be  entertained  for  the 
growing  crops.  The  exportation  of  barley  has  been 
prohibited  for  a long  time  past.  Rain  is  much  wanted 
in  the  south  of  Spain.” 

ALGERIA. 

Another  battle  has  taken  place  between  the  Arabs 
and  French — the  former  numbering  3,000;  viz:  1,200, 
2,000  on  foot.  The  conflict  lasted  two  hours,  and 
2,000  Arabs  were  killed. 

LIBERIA. 

Revenue  of  1845.  The  receipts, $6,388  were  deriv- 
ed from  the  duty  on  imports.  The  duty  being  5 per 
cent,  shows  that  $127,660  was  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports of  the  year.  The  colonists  own  eleven  vessels, 
nine  of  which  were  colonial  built.  They  do  the 
coast  business  for  650  miles.  The  country  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of 
yielding  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  the  varieties 
of  vegetables,  and  all  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
tropics.  The  productions  arc  corn,  rice,  cotton,  su- 
gar, coffee,  pepper,  &c.  They  have  hogs,  sheep, 
goats,  cattle,  fowls,  &c.  But  palm  oil  and  cam  wood 
(one  of  the  most  important  dye-woods  in  the  world, 
and  mostly  obtained  on  the  coast,)  are  the  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export.  Fifteen  years  ago,  palm  oil  could 
hardly  be  found  on  the  windward  coast.  Now  thou- 
sands of  puncheons  are  annually  taken  away.  In 
1836,  the  importation  of  this  article  into  England 
from  Africa,  was  £336,000.  There  are  dense  forests 
ot  the  cam  wood  and  palm  tree  in  Liberia.  She  im- 
ports flour,  cotton  goods,  tobacco,  crockery,  shoes, 
powder,  nails,  &e.  The  stock  in  trade  of  the  Libe- 
rians was  valued  in  1843,  at  $58,750.  Twenty-seven 
of  the  merchants  or  traders  were  worth  from  $1000 
to  $30,000.  Five  of  them  did  a commission  business 
of  $50,000  annually.  The  valuation  of  property 
gave,  at  a low  estimate,  $250  to  each  family  of  five 
persons.  How  different  the  contrast  when  we  di- 
vide off’  the  free  colored  people  of  the  United  States 
into  families  of  five  persons  each,  and  ask  what  they 
are  worth?  For  example:  in  the  city  of  New  York 
there  are  about  17,000  colored  persons,  but  of  this’ 
number  only  255  have  property  enough  to  come  under 
the  law  of  tax  payers. 

The  brig  Kent,  which  went  from  the  Chesapeake 
with  colonists,  on  her  return  lately,  brought  as  pas- 
sengers, Charles  Scotland,  who  went  from  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  Liberia  in  1832,  and  Joseph 
Thompson,  who  at  a later  period  emigrated  from 
Dorchester  county,  Md.  Both  of  them  were  intelli- 
gent and  very  highly  respected  in  the  neighborhoods 
in  which  they  were  brought  up.  They  come  to  visit 
their  old  homes  in  Maryland,  and  to  give  candid  ac- 
counts to  their  brethren  of  Liberia,  as  a residence. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Liberia  Trading  Com- 
pany. Of  this  enterprize  Gov.  Russwurm  says— . 
“We  are  delighted  with  the  information  that  a com- 
pany has  been  formed  and  incorporated  by  the  liberal 
legislature  of  Maryland,  for  the  object  of  trading 
and  carrying  out  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from 
Africa.  Colored  men  have  the  privilege  of  being 
stock-holders,  and  finally  may  become  managers  of 
the  whole  concern.  We  see  no  reason  the  concern 
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should  Dot  do  well,  as  the  other  vessels  sent  to  this 
coast,  under  less  favorable  circumstances,  make  mo- 
ney; and  why  not  this  particular  one  with  so  many 
interested  in  her  welfare  on  the  spot?  Let  us  hope 
she  will  prove  another  good  ship  Argo  and  return 
home,  laden  with  the  oil,  camwood,  ivory,  and  gold- 
dust  of  this  coast;  something  more  substantial  than 
the  fabied  “’Golden  fleece”  of  old.  May  a kind 
Providence  grant  to  those  engaged  in  this  enterprise, 
length  of  days  to  witness  its  complete  working. — 
For  they  can  proudly  exclaim,  “we  have  taken  the 
poor  man  of  color,  downcast,  and  oppressed  as  he  is 
in  the  United  States — carried  him  to  Africa — nursed 
and  encouraged  him  to  exertion;  and  now  behold 
him — the  navigator,  man  of  business,  and,  professional 
man. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  Oregon  Difficulty — The  point  in  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  so  far 
as  the  actions  of  the  two  governments  are  concern- 
ed, is  now  again  in  precisely  the  same  attitude  in 
which  it  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years, — except 
for  the  brief  period  between  the  recent  demand 
through  the  official  organ  at  Washington  of  Pre- 
sident Polk  for  “all  of  Oregon — or  none,”  up  to 
the  time  at  which  the  United  States  congress  signifi- 
cantly indicated  that  the  49  deg.  was  the  line  with 
which  they  would  be  still  content.  Expressions 
used  in  debate,  as  well  as  resolutions  adopted  with 
great  unanimity  in  both  houses,  are  sufficiently  indi- 
cative of  two  things.  The  first  is,  that  the  Ame- 
rican government  and  people  are  determined  not 
to  submit  to  a boundary  line  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  the  one  uniformly  suggested  as  a compromise 
by  four  different  administrations,  and  to  which  it  is 
believed  the  American  title  is  beyond  comparison 
superior  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  second  is, 
that  joint  occupancy  must  now  cease  in  twelve 
months  time — and  a third  point,  that  exclusive  juris- 
diction will  be  assumed  by  the  United  States  to  the 
extent  of  49th  parallel,  so  soon  as  the  twelve  months 
expire.  These  we  consider  now  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood as  the  American  position. 

We  have  some  faith  in  the  anxiety  of  the  British 
government  to  maintain  peace  with  the  United  States. 
They  are,  it  is  true,  in  the  full  flush  of  recent  victo- 
ries’, and  they  are  proverbially  obstinate  in  persisting 
in  territorial  or  commercial  demands.  They  have 
as  uniformly  demanded  that  the  boundary  of  Oregon 
shall  run  with  the  Columbia  river,  as  the  United 
States  have,  that  it  should  run  along  the  forty-ninth 
parallel.  Four  times  each  party  have  insisted,  four 
times  have  the  other  party  refused  the  terms  of  the 
opposite  party.  Forty  years  have  elasped  without  ap- 
proximating one  step  nearer  to  an  adjustment  during 
oft  repeated  negotiations.  Procrastination,  and  “mas- 
terly inactivity”  are  at  an  end.  The  question  must 
now  be  settled. 

The  anxiety  expressed  in  various  directions,  as  to 
the  etiquette  of  which  government  is  bound  to  make 
the  next  approach  to  a renewal  of  negotiations,  we 
have  not  for  one  moment  shared  in.  Divested  of  the 
merest  punctilios  of  the  superlatively  double  refined 
ethics  of  diplomatists,  and  duellists,  and  brought  down 
to  the  sphere  of  common  sense,  it  vanishes  into  thin 
air.  Grasped  by  real  statesmen,  it  would  be  found 
less  than  nothing — not  even  an  abstraction. 

We  regard  the  negotiation  as  virtually  resumed, 
and  care  not  one  fig  whether  the  United  States  min- 
ister or  the  British  minister  sends  the  first  ‘note.’ 

The  parties  have  pertinaciously  maintained  each 
its  own  claims,- — and  have  signified  that  they  would 
defend  them. 

The  territory  included  in  the  dispute,  as  it  exists,  is, 
the  land  lying  between  the  Columbia  river  and  the 
49th  parallel.  It  is  far  north  of  any  American  set- 
tlement— and  only  valuable  to  either  of  the  parties 
for  the  furs  obtained  by  hunters. 

The  question  is,  will  the  British  government  incur 
a war  with  the  United  States,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sterile  region,  so  remote  and  so  useless  to  them? 

Will  she  incur  the  continuance  of  the  present 
semi-hostile  position  of  relations  with  the  United 
States,  for  the  sake  of  that  strip  of  addition  to  her 
immense  tracts  of  useless  northern  domain5 

Will  she  compromit  the  immense  interests  of  her 
manufactures,  the  pecuniary  capabilities  of  her  prin- 
cipal customer,  and  endanger  the  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  her  cotton  machinery?  Will  she  forego  the 
advantages  which  she  is  now  promising  herself  from 
opening  her  ports,  and  thus  shut  out  supplies  of  bread- 


stuffs  and  provisions  required  by  her  suffering  peo- 
ple? 

In  short  will  she  exchange  the  blessings  and  safe- 
ty of  peace,  for  the  evils  of  another  desperate  and 
sanguinary  war  with  the  United  States,  rather  than 
adjust  this  dispute  upon  the  forty-ninth  parallel5 

It  is  not  rational  to  believe  she  will  be  so  blind. 

That  both  the  English  government  and  English 
people  are  as  heartily  tired  of  this  long  and  foolish 
quarrel,  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Both  countries  experience  heavy 
losses  in  innumerable  ways  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainties  which  attend  its  progress  and  cloud  its 
issue.  These  losses  have  been  and  can  be  sustained 
by  the  people  of  this  country,  far  better  we  judge, 
than  the  British  can  afford  to  sustain  them.  They 
will  be  apt  to  tell  severely  in  their  next  quarterly 
statements  of  the  revenues.  They  must  perceive 
that  the  way  to  obviate  these,  and  far  greater  losses, 
is  to  settle  the  dispute  at  once. 

Indeed  we  were  ourselves  convinced  that  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham,  in  making  the  offer  recently  made  to  Presi- 
dent Polk,  to  refer  the  dispute  as  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory to  arbitration,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  the 
whole  territory,  in  virtue  of  the  award,  as  by  that 
process  it  in  all  probability  would  have  been  lost  to 
England;  but  she  could  have  thus  parted  with  it  with- 
out compromitting  the  “honor”  of  Old  England  ac- 
cording to  diplomatic  ethics. 

The  London  Mercury  of  the  10th  April,  which  came 
out  by  the  Great  Western,  in  allusion  to  our  debates  in 
congress,  and  in  conclusion,  says:  “There  is  little  doubt 
ihat  the  offer  from  our  government  which  went  out  by 
the  Caledonia  last  Saturday— for  it  did  go  out,  notwith- 
standing the  ignorance  of  our  slow  coach  cotemporaries 
on  the  subject— will  be  accepted,  and  finally  settle  this 
important  and  long  pending  question.” 

The  N.  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  says:  “A  para- 
graph from  a Liverpool  paper  of  the  11th,  mentions  the 
above  intelligence  as  having  been  rumored  on  ’change, 
but  does  not  speak  confidently  of  its  correctness.  Our 
regular  correspondent  writes  us  under  date  of  the  10th 
inst.,  that  the  war  party  in  England,  as  well  as  here,  was 
completely  down,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
aware  that  the  terms  of  an  arragement  had  been  agreed 
on.” 

The  same  paper  states  that  “letters  by  the  Great  West- 
ern from  high  sources,  say  that  the  Oregon  question  is 
settled,  and  give  the  details,  viz:  laf.  49  to  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  thence  through  $pid  straits  to  the  Pacific, 
leaving  the  whole  of  Vancouver’s  Island  to  G.  Britain, 
the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  for  a term  of  years,  &c. 
We  understand  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  arrangement 
was  made  through  the  medium  of  several  gentlemen  at 
Washington.’’ 

The  Washington  Union,  referring  to  the  above  arti- 
cles, assert  that  they  “hear  nothing  of  this  settlement  in 
England,  or  of  these  despatches  by  the  Caledonia,’’  and 
conclude  their  article  by  saying,  “as  at  present  advised, 
we  hear  of  nothing  to  justify  the  above  statements  of  the 
Mercury  or  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce.” 

The  Smithsonian  Institute  Bill. — The  house  of 
representatives  have  devoted  much  of  the  week  to  a 
deliberate  consideration  of  the  several  projects  sub- 
mitted with  a view  of  carrying  out  the  philanthro- 
pic purposes  of  the  generous  donor  of  the  fund. 

The  best  talents  in  the  house  enlisted  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  the  debates  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

We  shall  reserve  some  of  them  for  insertion.  The 
bill  before  the  committee  of  the  whole,  was  report- 
ed by  Mr.  Owen,  of  Indiana,  who  made  an  able 
speech  in  favor  of  his  own  project.  After  sundry 
amendments  were  offered,  debated,  and  disposed  of, 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  offered  an  entire  substitute 
for  Mr.  Owen’s  bill.  This  in  turn,  was  discussed, 
various  amendments  to  it  were  proposed,  debated,  and 

disposed  of,  until  the  substitute  was  also  matured 

The  vote  was  taken  on  adopting  it  instead  of  Mr. 
O’s  bill;  decided  in  the  negative,  ayes  57,  nays  74. 

During  the  maturing  of  Mr.  Owen’s  bill, 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the 
bill  after  the  word  “be,”  in  the  6th  line  and  insert 
the  following: 

Paid  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  heirs 
at- law  or  next  of  kin  or  residuary  legatee  of  the 
said  James  Smithson,  or  their  authorised  agents, 
whenever  they  shall  demand  the  same:  Provided, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall,  in  paying 
over  said  money  as  herein  directed,  deliver  to  said 
heirs  all  state  bonds  or  other  stocks  of  every  kind, 
which  have  been  purchased  with  said  money  or  any 
part  thereof,  in  lieu  of  so  much  of  said  money  as 
shall  have  been  so  invested  in  state  bonds  or  other 
stocks,  and  the  balance  of  said  sum  of  money,  if  any, 
not  so  invested,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Mr.  Sims  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment, the  proposition  of  which  he  had  given  notice 


(as  a substitute  for  the  bill)  to  provide  for  the  return 
of  the  money. 

The  Chairman  decided  the  amendment  out  of  or- 
der at  this  time. 

Mr.  R-athbun  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Jones,  by  striking  out  so  much  as  relates  to  the 
restoring  to  the  heirs,  &c.  of  Mr.  Smithson  the  bonds 
of  the  slates  (so  that  the  money  and  not  the  bonds, 
should  be  returned.) 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  original  amend- 
ment of  Mr.  Jones,  was  taken  by  tellers,  and  decid- 
ed in  the  negative — ayes  8,  noes  115. 

Mr.  Hough  next  offered  a substitute  for  the  bill, 
which  was  in  its  turn  debated,  various  amendments 
were  proposed,  some  of  which  were  adopted,  others 
were  rejected.  When  matured,  the  question  on 
adopting  it  as  a substitute  was  taken,  and  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  ayes  83,  noes  40. 

The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bill  as 
substituted.  The  question  being  upon  agreeing  to 
the  report,  the  previous  question  was  called  for  and 
sustained — the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  the 
main  question,  and  resulted  ayes  81,  noes  76-  So 
the  substitute  was  adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading — was  read  a third  time,  the  yeas  and 

nays  were  called,  and  it  passed  ayes  85,  noes  76 

Amongst  the  yeas  we  observe  the  names  of  Messrs. 
Owen,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Marsh,  &c. 

The  bill  on  the  30th  ult.  was  then  sent  to  the  sen- 
ate, where,  it  was  referred  to  select  committee  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  Dix,  Corwin,  and  Lewis. 

The  House  Bill. — The  National  Intelligencer 
furnishes  the  following  summary  of  its  provisions. 

Sec.  1.  Provides  that  the  president,  the  heads  of 
the  executive  departments,  the  chief  justice,  com- 
missioner of  the  patent  office,  and  the  mayor  of 
Washington,  with  such  other  persons  as  they  may 
elect  honorary  members,  shall  be  constituted  an  es- 
tablishment by  the  name  of  “the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute,” and  to  have  perpetual  succession. 

Sec.  2.  The  principal  of  the  bequest  ($515,169) 
is  loaned  in  perpetuity  to  the  United  States,  at  six 
per  cent.,  from  1st  September,  1838;  and  the  inte- 
rest which  has  already  accrued  ($242,129)  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Sec.  3.  The  business  to  be  conducted  by  a board 
of  regents,  to  be  composed  of  the  vice  president,  the 
chief  justice,  the  mayor  of  Washington,  three  sena- 
tors, and  three  representatives,  with  six  other  per- 
sons, two  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Institute  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  other 
tour  to  be  residents  of  the  states.  The  regents  to  ap- 
point one  of  their  number  as  chancellor,  who  shall 
be  the  presiding  officer;  also  a secretary  and  other 
necessary  officers. 

Sec.  4.  A site  to  be  selected  by  the  regents  for 
the  necessary  buildings;  which  site  maybe  taken  out 
of  the  public  grounds  lying  between  the  patent  office 
and  Seventh  street,  if  the  president  and  heads  of  ex- 
ecutive departments  assent  to  such  selection;  if  not, 
then  to  be  taken  from  any  other  public  grounds  with- 
in the  city. 

Sec.  5.  Provides  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings, 
in  which  accommodation  is  to  be  made  for  the  re- 
ception and  arrangement,  upon  a liberal  scale,  of 
objects  of  natural  history,  including  a geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinet — a chemical  laboratory,  li- 
brary, gallery  of  arts,  and  necessary  lecture  rooms 
— which  buildings,  if  on  the  patent  office  square, 
may  so  connect  with  the  patent  office  building 
as  to  form,  in  appearance,  a wing  to  that  build- 
ing. 

Sec.  6.  All  objects  of  art  and  of  curious  research, 
all  objects  of  natural  history,  plants,  geological,  and 
mineralogical  specimens,  belonging  or  to  belong  to 
the  United  States,  which  may  be  io  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Institution;  and  the 
books,  manuscripts,  minerals,  cabinet,  &c.,  of  Mr. 
Smithson  to  be  also  delived  up  and  deposited  in  the 
building. 

Sec.  7.  The  secretary  to  be  the  librarian  and  keep- 
er of  the  museum,  and  to  employ  assistants. 

Sec.  8.  From  the  interest  of  the  fund  an  appro- 
priation, not  exceeding  an  average  of  $25,001)  annu- 
ally, is  made  lor  the  gradual  formation  of  a library, 
to  be  composed  ol  works  pertaining  to  all  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge. 

Sec.  9.  Any  accruing  interest  not  herein  appro- 
priated or  required  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
the  act,  may  be  disposed  of  as  the  regents  may  deem 
best  for  the  promotion  of  the  purposes  of  the  tes- 
tator. 

Sec.  10.  Reserves  to  congress  the  right  of  alter- 
ing, amending,  adding  to,  or  repealing  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BT  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Benjamin  Patteson,  to  be  marshal  of  the  U.  Siates, 
for  the  northern  district  of  Alabama,  from  and  after 
the  8th  of  May,  1846,  when  his  present  commission 
expires. 

Wilson  Knott,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at  Newark, 
New  Jersey,  vice  John  J.  Plume,  removed. 

John  T.  Mason,  jr.  to  be  purser  in  the  navy,  vice 
purser  Robert  J.  Moore,  deceased. 

John  F.  Steele,  to  be  purser  in  the  navy,  vice  pur- 
ger  Thomas  E.  Norris,  resigned. 

Edward  C.  Doran,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy,  vice 
purser  Philo  White,  resigned. 

William  B.  Hartwell,  to  be  a purser  in  the  navy, 
vice  purser  JohnjN.  Todd,  dismissed. 

Quintin  Busbee,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a purser 
in  the  navy,  vice  purser  C.  C.  Rice,  deceased. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

IS  Mr.  C.  Seiruys,  late  Belgian  charge  d’affairs  to 
this  country,  has  taken  his  final  leave  of  our  govern- 
ment, preparatory  to  his  embarking  for  Europe  to 
occupy  a position  equally  honorable  with  the  one 
he  has  filled  in  the  United  States.  He  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  his  government  to  a mission  to  Hamburg, 
Hanover,  Bremen,  and  Oldenburg.  During  the  eight 
or  more  years  which  Mr.  Serruys  residence  in  Wash- 
ington as  the  representative  of  his  government,  he 
has,  by  his  amiable  deportment,  and  the  frank  and 
unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  has  mingled  with 
our  citizens,  won  the  general  esteem;  and  he  leaves 
here  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  have  known 
him. 

Hon.  Dabney  S.  Carr,  our  minister  to  Constantino- 
ple, sailed  from  Baltimore  on  the  13th  ult.  for  his 
place  of  destination,  via  Liverpool. 

Express  to  the  U.  S.  fleet  in  the  Pacific.  An  officer 
of  the  U.  S.  navy  left  this  city  yesterday,  evening  with 
the  Missouri  mail  on  his  way  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
where  he  is  to  obtain  an  escort  to  conduct  him  over 
the  plains  and  mountains  to  California.  He  is  al- 
lowed, we  understand,  one  hundred  days  to  perform 
the  trip,  and  is  charged  with  instructions  to  the  U. 
States  navy  now  in  the  Pacific. 

[St  Louis  Republican  22 d ult. 

Consuls.  The  president  has  recognised  Benjamin 
William  Frazier  as  vice  consul  of  the  Oriental  Re- 
public of  Uruguay,  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Webster,  having  intimated  last  week  to 
the  senate  his  mtention  to  be  absent  on  a visit  home 
for  a few  days,  left  the  seat  of  government  with  his 
family  for  that  purpose.  The  assault  which  had  re- 
cently been  made  by  a member  of  congress  upon 
Mr.  W.’s  character,  no  doubt  influenced  his  friends 
and  admirers  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
renew  expressions  of  confidence  and  of  approbation 
of  the  manner  in  which  that  assault  had  been  treat- 
ed. On  reaching  Philadelphia,  Mr.  W.  was  waited 
upon  by  a number  of  distinguished  citizens  and  so- 
licited to  partake  of  a public  dinner.  The  invitation 
was  accepted,  and  the  dinner  is  to  “come  off”  on 
Mr.  Webster’s  return  from  Boston  for  Washington. 

On  Mr.  W.’s  arrival  at  Boston,  on  Monday,  he 
found  the  depot  where  he  was  to  land,  surrounded 
by  an  immense  crowd  awaitiDg  his  arrival.  A few 
hasty  preparations  for  receiving  him  had  been  made. 
The  crowd  was  so  dense  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty he  made  his  way  from  the  cars  to  the  barouche 
which  was  in  waiting  in  front  of  the  U.  S.  Hotel, 
the  windows  of  which,  as  well  as  of  all  surrounding 
buildings,  were  filled  with  ladies.  The  streets  were 
filled  to  a great  distance  by  a crowd.  Cheer  after 
cheer  greeted  their  senator.  On  the  steps  of  the 
Hotel,  Mr.  W.  was  met  by  Mr.  Quincy,  the  mayor, 
who  thus  proceeded: 

Fellow- citizens  of  New  England: 

We  have  assembled,  almost  without  premedita- 
tion, to  congratulate  one  another,  and  to  welcome 
the  distinguished  representative  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  homes  of  his  constituents.  His  return  at  this 
time  awakens  feelings  of  peculiar  interest.  Since 
we  last  saw  him  him  he  has  been  exposed  to  accusa- 
tions, and  assailed  by  slanders,  which,  if  substantia- 
ted, would  have  borne  the  mightiest  to  the  earth. 

He  has  been,  as  it  were,  “fighting  with  wild  beasts 
at  Ephesus,”  and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  he  has  come 
unscathed  from  the  conflict. 

Surrounded  again  by  his  friends,  I know  not  wheth- 
er 1 can  find  a fitter  style  of  address  than  the  one 
used  centuries  ago  by  the  Persian  monarch— “Oh, 
Daniel,  has  thy  country,  that  thou  serves!  continual- 
ly, oeen  able  to  deliver  thee  from  the  lions?”  And 
wci.  might  he  reply  like  the  statesman  of  old — My 
country  has  shut  the  lions’  mouths,  for  as  much  as 
before  it,  innocency  was  found  in  me. 


Daniel  Webster: 

The  shouts  that  you  have  just  heard  assure  you 
far  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could  do,  of  the 
feelings  with  which  you  are  ooce  more  welcomed 
by  your  fellow-citizens  and  your  friends. 

I address  you  not  as  an  officer  of  this  city,  not  as 
the  embodiment  of  any  faction,  or  of  any  party,  but 
as  the  representative  of  all  those  noble  and  elevated 
souls,  of  all  parties,  all  climes,  of  all  ages,  who 
love  to  contemplate  political  talent  united  to  political 
integrity — who  feel  that  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
the  cause  of  man  gains  by  the  removal  of  a fancied 
stain  on  one  to  whom  they  look  with  unqualified  ad- 
miration. 

We  come  to  congratulate  you  on  the  opportunity 
you  have  had  of  destroying  the  monster  calumny  by 
a single  blow.  Like  all  great  men,  you  are  subject 
to  that  detraction  that  follows  greatness  like  its  sha- 
dow, and  reminds  you  at  every  moment  that  you  are 
mortal.  The  stings  of  thousands  of  petty  insects, 
whose  individual  insignificance  constitute  their  safe- 
ty, may  drive  the  noblest  of  animals  to  madness.  In 
your  case,  they  concentrated  their  venom.  It  was 
your  rare  fortune  that  it  took  a shape — 

“If  shape  it  might  be  called  which  shape  had  none’’ — 
and  to  destroy  it  needed  no  second  blow.  You  not 
only  destroyed  the  hydra  like  the  champion  of  anti- 
quity, your  wit  and  sarcasm  cauterized  the  wound  so 
that  no  other  could  succeed. 

We  congratulate  you,  and  we  congratulate  all  our 
fellow-citizens,  on  the  evidence  given  in  the  result  of 
this  controversy,  of  the  truth  that 

Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt: 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthralled; 

Yea,  even  that  which  mischief  meant  most  harm, 
Shall  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory; 

When  evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil. 

And- mix  no  more  with  goodness:  when  at  last, 
Galhered  like  scum  and  settled  to  irself, 

It  shall  be  in  eternal  restless  change, 

Self-led  and  self-consumed. 

There  is  no  need  of  occupying  more  time  in  con- 
vincing you  of  the  feelings  with  which  this  multi- 
tude, and  your  fellow-citizens  at  large,  welcome 
your  return.  The  fatigues  of  your  long  journey  de- 
mand repose,  and  1 will  conclude  in  behalf  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  in  your  own  language,  with  one 
word  changed,  “We  leave  you  to  the  best  society , 
when  we  leave  you  to  yourself.” 

To  this  address  Mr.  Webster  replied  in  a brief 
but  eloquent  speech. 

A full  band  of  music  had  assembled,  and  proces- 
sion was  now  lormed  of  thousands,  and  Mr.  Webster 
was  escorted  through  Beach,  Washington,  Tremont, 
School,  and  Summer  streets  to  the  residence  of  Jas. 
W.  Paige,  Esq.  Here  Mr.  Webster  took  a brief 
farewell  of  the  assembled  multitude  the  band  struck 
up  “Home,  sweet  home,”  and  tho  crowd  separated 
amid  the  shouts  of  applause. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll’s  charge  against  Mr.  Webster. 
On  the  same  day,  and  almost  within  the  same  hour  in 
which  the  above  scene  was  transpiring  at  Boston,  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ingersoll  was  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
house  of  representatives,  renewing  his  charges  against 
Mr.  Webster’s  character  and  official  conduct,  and  pro- 
ducing such  arguments  and  statements  as  he  could  avail 
of  towards  substantiating  those  charges.  A very  warm 
and  somewhat  personal  discussion  ensued  between  Mr. 

I.  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Mass.  We  shall  furnish  here- 
after an  abstract  of  what  passed  on  the  occasion.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  that — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck, 

“ Resolved , That  a select  committee  of  five  members 
be  appointed,  to  inquire  how  the  “seal  of  confidence, 
imposed  by  law,  and  heretofore  uniformly  preserved,’’ 
in  relation  to  the  expenditure  of  the  said  secret  service 
fund  has  come  to  be  broken;  and  how  the  said  Charles 

J.  Ingersoll  has  obtained  the  information  which  he  has 
communicated  to  this  house,  and  to  the  public,  and 
through  whose  agency  such  information  has  been  pro- 
cured; whether  by  the  act  of  said  Ingersoll  himself  or 
by  any  officer  of  any  department  of  this  government; 
and  if  a member,  then  whether  he  does  not  deserve  by 
such  conduct  punishment  by  the  house;  and  whether,  in 
such  transaction,  there  has  not  been  an  offence  com- 
mitted against  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  house; 
and  that  the  said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  per- 
sons and  papers,  and  that  they  report  to  the  house  as 
soon  as  practicable  the  result  of  their  investigation.’’ 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Pettit, 

“And  that  another  select  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  this  day  made 
in  this  house  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  against  Mr.  Daniel 
Webster,  with  a view  to  founding  an  impeachment 
against  said  Daniel  Webster;  and  that  said  committee 
have  power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  books,  and  vou- 
chers.” \ 


The  committees  consist  of,  on  Mr.  Scheuck’s  resolu- 
tion— Messrs.  Schenck,  of  Ohio;  Doubin,  of  N.  C.; 
Mcllvain,  of  Penn.;  Stanton,  of  Tenn.;  and  Rockwell, 
of  Conn. 

On  Mr.  Pettit’s  amendment — Messrs.  Pettit,  of  la.; 
Vinton,  of  Ohio;  Davis,  of  Mias.;  Kin;  , of  Mass.;  and 
Wilmot,  of  N.  York. 

California. — Arrival  of  Capl.  Fremont  at  Monterey. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  yesterday  with  an 
intelligent  gentleman  who  arrived  in  town  on  Monday 
direct  from  California.  He  left  there  on  the  18th  of  Fe- 
bruary last,  by  sea,  for  Mazatlan,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  Leaving  there  again  on  the  3d 
instant,  he  reached  1 New  Orleans  in  the  barque  Clare- 
mont from  Vera  Cruz. 

The  most  important  intelligence  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  relates  to  Capt.  Fremont.  That  gallant 
and  adventurous  officer  reached  Capt.  Sutter’s  tettle- 
rnent,  r*  New-  Helvetia,  about  the  1st  of  February  lust, 
with  a force  of  about  sixty  ounted  men,  as  we' are  in- 
formed. Capt.  Fremont  hau  been  so  fortunate  as  to  dis- 
cover a new  route  or  pass,  by  which  California  can  be 
reached  by  emigrants  in  sixty  days’  less  time  than  by 
the  old  route  via  Oregon.  Tins  new  route  is  perfectly 
practicable  for  wheeled  vehicles,  and,  when  it  comes  to 
be  generally  known,  will  give  a renewed  impetus  to 
emigration  to  California.  We  have  no  information  to 
us  to  point  out  where  it  strikes  off  from  the  Oregon  trail, 
or  to  explain  its  course.  Capt.  Fremont  left  nis  party 
near  Capt.  Sutter’s,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Monterey 
on  a visit.  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  period  of 
his  return,  or  the  route  he  will  pursue. 

The  representations  made  to  us  in  regard  to  the  state 
of  California  confirm  former  accounts.  Allegiance  to 
the  central  government  of  Mexico  is  almost  entirely 
thrown  off.  Since  the  expulsion  of  Gov.  Micheltorena, 
the  functions  of  chief  magistrate  have  been  discharged 
by  Don  Pio  Pico,  a Californian  by  birth,  we  believe,  who 
holds  his  office  by  some  indefinite  but  popular  tenure. — 
The  famous  Mexican  expedition  to  reduce  the  depart- 
ment to  obedience  has  not  reached  California.  Our  in- 
formant saw  a part  of  the  troops  destined  for  this  opera- 
tion as  he  passed  through  Guadalajara,  about  the  15th 
ult.  It  is  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Mex- 
ico to  impose  a governor  upon  California;  that,  should 
one  be  sent  there,  lie  would  be  almost  immediately  ex- 
pelled. Siill,  the  Californians  are  distracted  by  dissen- 
sions among  themselves,  and  stability  under  a.:y  rule  or 
any  form  of  government  is  not  to  be  counted  upon  among 
them. 

There  is  a strong  tide  of  emigration  pouring  in  from 
the  states  by  way  of  Oregon.  Some  leave  this  country 
with  a view  in  the  outset  to  settle  there,  but  there  is  a 
yet  greater  influx  of  disappointed  emigrants  to  Oregon, 
who  wander  on  further  south  in  search  of  better  lands 
and  happier  skies.  [N.  Orleans  Pic.  April  22. 

The  Quarterly  Review  for  March,  received  by  the  Ca- 
ledonia, has  a long  article  on  the  Oregon  question,  advo- 
cating a settlement  on  the  same  terms  as  those  propos- 
ed some  time  since  in  the  Edinburg  Review,  to  wit: — 
the  prolongation  of  the  line  now  separating  Canada  and 
the  United  States — the  49th  degree — as  far  as  the  coast 
south  of  Frazer’s  river,  and  thence  through  the  middle 
of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  to  the  ocean.  They  profess  to  be 
convinced  by  advices  they  have  lately  received,  “that  the 
American  cabinet  will  not,  and,  if  it  would,  could  not, 
make  any  larger  concession,’’  and  they  consider  such  a 
settlement  as  “sufficient  for  their  honor.” 

For  once,  the  whig  Edinburg  and  the  tory  Quarterly 
are  of  opinion,  and  that  opinion  the  same  as  is  held  by 
a large  majority  of  the  American  senate.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  with  some  confidence  for  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  question. 

The  new  British  corn  law.  The  vote  on  the 
second  reading  of  Mr.  Peel’s  bill  in  the  house  of 
commons,  stood  302  for,  and  214  against  the  bill. — 


The  votes  have  been  classified  thus: 


Members  representing. 

Affirm. 

Neg. 

English  and  Welsh  counties, 

29 

109 

Do.  cities  and  towns, 

208 

88 

Scotch  counties, 

10 

5 

Do.  cities  and  burgs, 

22 

1 

Irish  counties, 

17 

8 

Do.  cities  and  town, 

16 

3 

302 

214 

This  shows  that  of  the  majority  vote,  of  302,  no  less 
than  246  were  the  representatives  of  cities  and  towns 
— and  only  56  were  the  representatives  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests. 

The  302  of  the  majority,  represented  530,926 
electors,  and  a population  of  16,843,544. 

The  214  of  Ihe  minority,  represen  A 5G3,I60  elec- 
tors, and  a population  of  19,523,582.  So  says  the 
National  Intelligencer.  Those  who  voted  for  the  bill 
represented  the  corn  consumers — those  that  voted 
against  it  represented  corn  growers. 

Ireland  in  distress.  The  period  has  arrived  at  which, 
if  there  be  a fellow  foiling  and  sympathy  for  the  poor  of 
Ireland  abroad  in  our  land  of  abundance,  that  feeling 
should  be  concentrated,  called  into  action,  and  made 
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instrumental  in  whatever  of  relief  it  may  afford.  Their 
stock  of  provisions,  diseased  as  they  have  been,  must 
now  be  nearly  exhausted,  and  it  is  yet  many  months  be- 
fore another  crop  will  mature  for  their  relief.  We  notice 
with  feelings  of  delight,  that  the  warm-hearted  South 
Carolinians  have  already  taken  the  subject  in  hand. — 
Meetings  have  been  held  at  Charleston,  and  measures 
are  there  in  progress.  South  Carolina  was  the  only  state 
of  this  Union  in  which  the  crops  of  1845  failed.  They 
are  therefore  the  least  able  to  contribute  from  abundance. 
Their  “mite”  is  the  more  blessed. 

A meeting  at  Savannah,  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
relief  to  suffering  Ireland,  assembled  at  the  Exchange 
on  Monday  evening  of  last  week.  The  mayor  presided 
— a committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a preamble 
and  resolutions,  which  were  reported  by  G.  B.  Cum- 
ming.  Esq.,  the  chairman.  A committee  of  26  wa9 
appointed  to  collect  donations.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  G.  B.  Cumming,  M.  Hopkins,  J.  W.  Jack- 
eon,  Esqrs.,  and  Rev.  Mr.  O’Neill. 

The  following  abstracts,  made  by  the  N.  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  from  lengthy  official  reports  of  hospitals, 
dispensatories,  fec.^afford  a mere  glimpse  of  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland: 

Antrim. — Randalstown.  Jaundice  and  diarrhoea  ex- 
ist from  unsoundness  and  insufficiency  of  food.  Break- 
ing out  of  disease  apprehended  where  destitution  exists. 

Armagh. — Markelhill.  Fever,  diarrhcea,  and  dyspep- 
Bia  have  increased  considerably,  and  are  in  many  cases 
traceable  to  the  use  of  unsound  potatoes. 

Cavan. — Bclturhet.  Dyspepsia,  diseases  of  alimentary 
canal,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  are  caused  by  unsound 
food.  Cottiers  are  without  even  tainted  potatoes  for  food. 
Many  unemployed  poor  of  districts  are  in  a starving 
condition.  Breaking  out  of  disease  apprehended  wilh 
certainty  from  destitution  arising  from  scarcity  of  food; 
‘it  cannot  be  otherwise.’ 

Kingscourt.  Three  thousand  and  sixty  persons  re- 
lieved at  dispensary  within  five  months  past.  Five  or 
six  thousand  poor  unr mployed.  Breaking  outof  disease 
apprehended  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Clare. — Newmarket  on  Fergus  Dispensary.  A large 
proportion  of  poor  attacked  with  colic,  purging,  and 
vomiting,  after  eating  bad  potatoes;  the  entire  population 
of  the  village  living  on  unsound  potatoes. 

Kilkee  Dispensary.  A peculiar  form  of  low  fever  pre- 
valent for  the  last  three  or  four  months,  to  be  attributed, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  use  of  unsound  potatoes.  Fully 
three  fourths  of  the  laborers  unemployed  for  the  last 
three  months.  An  outbreak  of  disease  apprehended,  if 
measures  to  avert  the  threatened  famine  be  not  adopted. 

Cork. — Crookhaven.  An  immense  number  unemploy- 
ed, without  food,  clothing,  or  fuel.  Typhus  fever  and 
dysentery  will  become  extensive,  if  relief  be  not  afford- 
ed. 

Fermoy  Fever  Hospital.  The  increase  is  so  alarming 
here,  that  a special  meeting  of  the  subscribers  is  be  call- 
ed for  its  consideration.  A great  many  unemployed, 
and  the  distress  consequent  is  alarming.  The  spread  of 
contagious  fever  apprehended. 

Watergass  Hill.  Gastric  affections  more  prevalent 
than  for  the  last  ten  years.  Bilious  affections  alarmingly 
prevalent,  from  the  use  of  unsound  potatoes.  Numbers 
unemployed.  Cholera  or  low  fever  must  be  the  result  of 
the  existing  necessity  of  those  dependent  on  unsound 
potatoes.  ' 

Kerry. — Tralee  Infirmary.  Fever  and  dysentery  be- 
coming more  prevalent;  also  scarlatina,  measles,  and 
hooping  cough  severely  prevalent,  but  not  attributed  to 
unsoundness  of  food.  Avast  number  unemployed  in 
the  district,  some  poor  in  the  country  working  for  4d.  a 
day,  without  diet. 

Sneem.  The  number  of  patients  have  increased  as  ten 
to  one,  attributed  to  the  quality  of  food.  An  extension 
of  fever  apprehended. 

Dingle,  A great  increase  of  fever  and  small  pox. — 
The  number  of  patients  at  dispensary  increased  one 
third.  A thousand  laborers  unemployed  in  district. — 
Fever  very  rife.  No  fever  hospital  within  thirty  miles. 

Tralee  Gaol.  Fever  and  dysentery  increasing  from 
use  of  unsound  potatoes.  The  number  of  patience  at 
dispensary  have  increased.  Great  numbers  unemployed 
in  district.  Fever  and  bowel  complaint  dreaded. 

IVaterford. — Bonmahon  Dispensary.  Great  increase 
of  fever  in  district.  From  150  to  200  unemployed  in  the 
village  of  Bonmahon. 

Tipperary.— Garrick  on-Suir.  Dispensary  and  Fever 
Hospital.  Fever  very  much  on  the  increase.  Fever  and 
dysentery  prevalent  in  district,  and  attributed  to  the  use 
of  white  potatoes,  and  uncleanly  habits  of  the  lower  or- 
der of  the  population.  A very  great  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  district.  Fever  certainly  anticipated. 

Wexford. — Oulart  Fever-  Hospital.  Irish  cholera  now 
prevalent;  attributable  to  unsoundness  of  food.  Fears  o: 
further  spread  of  disease,  from  bad  state  of  potatoes. — 
Suggests  giving  employment. 

Queen’s. — Mount  Mellick  Dispensary.  A bad  fever 
now  prevalent;  not  attributable  to  nature  of  food.  Much 
of  bowel  complaintsjnow  prevailing,  owing  to  bad  pota- 
toes. Apprehends,  very  seriously,  an  extensive  spread 
of  fever.  Suggests  supplying  people  with  wholesome 
food. 

Fever  Hospital.  Typus  fever  of  a malignant  charac- 
ter alarmingly  prevalent;  not  altogether  attributable  to 
unsoundness  ol  food;  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  scarcity 
of  food.  Suggests  providing  good  and  sufficient  food, 
and  strict  attention  to  cleanliness.  Considers  present 
an  unhealthy  season. 


Galway. — Annadown  Dispensary.  States  that  diarr- 
hoea and  fever  are  on  the  increase,  which  he  attributes 
to  unsoundness  of  potatoes.  Number  of  patients  in- 
creased (about  fifty  a week;)  a great  number  of  laborers 
unemployed.  Fears  that  disease  will  increase. 

Mayo. — Crossmoline  Dispensary.  States  that  fever  is 
much  more  general  than  in  former  years,  but  differs  in 
its  symptoms,  mode  of  atttack,  and  termination,  and 
attributes  it  to  bad  food.  Anticipates  a fearful  increase 
of  disease.  Three  fourths  of  laborers  unemployed. 

An  English  paper  received  by  the  last  steamer,  says: 
"While  the  walls  of  parliament  ring  with  the  distress  of 
Ireland,  and  the  fearsof  faminein  that  country  are  con- 
stantly present  to  the  eyes  of  British  statesmen,  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  receipt  of  butter,  beef  flour,  and 
provisions,  the  produce  of  the  sister  kingdom,  in  the 
Thames  and  in  the  Mersey,  are  greater  than  at  any 
former  period.” 

This,  instead  of  being  a proof  to  us  of  an  abundance 
in  Ireland,  is  evidence  of  the  extremity  to  which  the 
people  are  reduced.  Pototoes,it  is  admitted,  have  risen 
to  double  the  price  at  which  they  were  sold  at  the  same 
period  last  year.  Whatever  would  command  the  mo- 
ney wherewith  to  purchase  cheap  food,  must  be  sent  to 
market. 

American  treaty  with  China.  The  Chinese  Re- 
pository, published  at  the  end  of  December,  con- 
tains the  following  account  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  the  American  treaty: 

“Commodore  James  Biddle  arrived  with  his  suite 
in  Canton,  on  Saturday  the  28th  inslant,  having  left 
the  Columbus  at  anchor  below  Chueupi.  He  was 
the  bearer  of  the  ratified  treaty  of  Wanghia,  having 
been  charged  wilh  it  by  Mr.  Everett,  who,  by  ill 
health  was  compelled  to  return  after  having  reached 
South  America.  The  commodore  will  act  as  com- 
missioner, in  place  of  Mr.  Everett,  till  he  can  learn 
the  pleasure  of  his  government. 

“Wednesday,  December  31st,  ratified  copies  of 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Wanghia,  July  3d,  1844,  by 
their  excellencies  Caleb  Cushing  and  Keying,  were 
exchanged  at  Pwantaug,  Puntong,  a country  seat  of 
Pwan  Sz’shing.  The  exchange  took  place  at  3 o’clock 
P.  M . There  were  present  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
their  excellencies  Keying,  Hwang  Ngantung  Chau 
Changling,  Pwan  Sz’shing,  the  same  persons  who 
took  part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  Liu  Tsin, 
the  chifu,  prefect  or  or  mayor  of  the  city  of  Canton, 
and  a large  retinue  of  inferior  officers;  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  were  present,  com. 
Biddle,  officers  of  the  Columbus,  the  United  States 
consul,  P.  S.  Forbes,  esq.  the  Rev.  Drs.  Parker  and 
Bridgman;  the  former  being  secretary  and  Chinese 
interpreter  to  the  legation,  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, residents  at  Canton. 

After  the  parties  had  passed  the  compliments  usual 
when  meeting  on  such  occasion,  the  two  copies  of 
the  treaty  which  had  been  ratified;  one  by  the  em- 
peror of  Peking,  and  the  other  at  Washington  by  the 
president  and  the  senate,  were  brought  forward,  and 
the  Chinese  carefully  compared  one  with  the  other, 
and  being  found  to  agree  they  were  exchanged  in 
due  form,  commodore  Biddle  acting  commissioner, 
presenting  that  from  Washington  to  Keying, the  whole 
party  standing.  Four  copies  of  a certificate  of  the 
exchange  previously  prepared  in  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish, were  then  signed  and  sealed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, and  two  retained  by  the  one,  and  two  by  the 
other.  This  closed  the  business  of  the  day. 

Keying,  who  for  some  days  past  had  been  suffering 
from  ill  health,  now  requested  Dr.  Parker  who  bad 
prescribed  for  his  excellency  several  days  previously, 
to  examine  his  pulse  and  his  lungs;  the  latter  was 
done  by  the  stethescope.  His  excellency  was  far 
from  being  well;  but  as  on  all  former  occasions 
when  we  have  seen  him,  his  bearing  was  remarkably 
dignified  and  easy.  Of  the  two,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  is  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished.  Keying 
or  Hwang.  Neither  would  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  highest  statesmen  that  can  be  found  in  any 
of  the  western  countries  or  cabinets. 

At  about  5 o’clock  the  parly  sat  down  to  dinner, 
one  of  those  rich  entertainments  thatjhave  been  so 
often  described  by  visitors.  It  was  in  good  style, 
every  way  well  suited  to  the  occasion. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

The  army  of  occupation.  Accounts  already  furnish- 
ed, left  gen.  Taylor  on  the  29th  ult.  taking  post  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  immediately  op- 
posite and  commanding  the  town  of  Metamoras. — 
By  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Col.  Harvey  at  New 
Orleans,  we  learn  that  general  Taylor  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  civilians  from  the  town  of  Metamoras, 
who  protested  against  his  “invasion  of  the  Mexican 
department  of  Tamaulipas.” 

The  general  immediately  took  a position  within 
reach  of  the  Mexican  batteries,  placed  four  eight 
pounders  so  as  to  command  the  town,  and  so  re- 
mained. 


On  the  11th  April,  general  Jhnpuidia  marched  into 
Metamoras  with  1,000  cavalry  aud  1,500  infantry. 
This  augmented  the  Mexican  force  there  to  5,500 
men. 

On  the  next  day  gen.  Ampudia  notified  gen.  Tay- 
lor to  retire  to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nueces.  This 
notification  was  of  a threatening  character,  and  was 
regarded  by  gen.  T.  as  of  a belligerent  nature,  and 
accordingly  he  instructed  the  military  commander  at 
the  Brazos  to  consider  the  Mexican  army  as  in  a 
hostile  altitude.  A Mexican  vessel,  or  perhaps  two, 
from  New  Orleans,  with  supplies  for  the  troops  at 
Matamoras  was  expected  to  arrive  soon,  and  gen. 
Taylor  had  ordered  the  naval  commander  at  the 
Brazos  to  seize  them  the  moment  they  appeared. 

To  the  notification  of  gen.  Ampudia,  gen.  Taylor 
replied  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  president  of  the 
U.  S.  to  occupy  the  territory  east  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
He  came  there,  be  said,  without  any  hostile  inten- 
tions, either  towards  the  government  or  people  of 
Mexico,  but  any  attempt  to  dislodge  him  would  be 
repelled  by  force;  and  furthermore,  if  gen.  Ampudia 
attempted  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande,  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a hostile  act,  and  would  be  resisted  as  such. 

Previous  to  the  arrival  of  Ampudia,  the  Mexicans 
had  placed  a battery  of  eighteen  field  pieces,  all  the 
available  artillery  in  their  possession,  in  such  a po- 
sition as  to  command  the  American  camp.  To  this 
gen.  Taylor  paid  no  attention,  until  he  received  Am- 
pudia’s  communication.  Then,  as  a measure  of  pre- 
caution, he  placed  the  army  beyond  the  range  of  the 
battery  by  moving  higher  up  towards  a four  gun  bat- 
tery, by  which  he  had  complete  command  of  Mata- 
moras. By  this  mean3  he  rendered  the  Mexican  bat- 
teries useless. 

It  was  represented  by  the  Mexicans  to  the  people 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  American  army  was  inevitable,  and 
that  if  they  remained  they  would  in  ail  probability 
share  its  fate.  This  induced  a majority  of  the  in- 
habitants to  cross  the  river.  Still,  the  army  was 
well  supplied  wilh  provisions  from  both  sides  of  the 
river. 

We  are  informed  says  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin, 
that  about  thirty  of  the  American  troops  had  desert- 
ed, ten  or  twelve  of  whom  were  shot  in  endeavoring 
to  make  their  escape.  This  had  the  effect  of  check- 
ing further  desertions.  It  is  said  that  about  1,000  of 
Ampudia’s  men  deserted  him  on  his  march.  The 
Mexicans  have  at  Matamoras  18  or  20  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery— the  Americans  have  12  field  pieces,  besides 
the  4 eighteen  pounders  in  the  battery. 

Gen.  Worth  is  on  his  way  to  this  city  in  the  U.  S. 
steam  propeller  Hunter,  which  vessel  left  on  the 
same  day  as  the  Colonel  Harney. 

Col.  Truman  Cross,  quarter  master  general  of  the 
army,  disappeared  so  singularly,  that  for  several 
days  the  greatest  anxiety  was  felt.  A letter  from  an 
officer  of  the  army,  dated  Point  Isabel,  April  14, 
says — “ Col.  Cross  left  the  camp  obout  noon  on 
Friday,  10th  inst.  He  was  alone,  and  when  last 
heard  from,  was  at  the  house  of  a Mexican,  about 
one  mile  from  the  camp.  Since  that  lime  no  certain 
information  has  been  received  as  to  his  fate.  On 
the  evening  he  was  missed,  a command  of  dragoons 
was  sent  out,  and  kept  out  all  night  in  search  of  him. 
Half-hour  guns  were  fired  at  camp,  and  every  prac- 
ticable measure  taken  to  find  him.  At  daylight 
next  morning  I was  ordered  out  with  my  squadron, 
which  I divided  into  small  parties,  and  scoured  the 
country  in  every  direction,  but  could  not  find  him: 
The  colonel’s  son,  William  was  with  me,  and  I 
gained  such  information  as  satisfied  him  and  myself 
that  his  father  had  been  taken  prisoner  while  out. 
After  a chase  of  half  a mile  through  a swamp,  we 
captured  a Mexican  negro.  He  could  tell  nothing 
to  gratify  our  inquiries,  until  [ gave  him  a flogging. 
He  then  told  the  circumstances  attending  the  colo- 
nel’s capture.  I obtained  the  same  information  from 
several  other  persons.  The  Mexican  officers  who 
brought  general  Ampudia’s  despatch  to  gen.  Taylor* 
assured  gen.  Taylor  that  col.  Cross  was  not  in  Ma- 
tamoras, and  that  if  taken  a prisoner,  they  knew  no- 
thing about  it.  I believe  he  has  been  captured  and 
taken  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

“The  regiment  has  been  on  the  move  day  and  night, 
for  the  last  five  days,  guarding  the  crossings  of  the 
river.” 

Another  officer  of  the  army  writing,  probably  a 
day  later,  as  given  in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune — 
after  mentioning  deep  regret  at  the  resignation  of 
gen.  Worth,  of  whom  he  says— “It  is  no  disparage- 
ment to  others  in  the  service  to  say  that,  in  the 
highest  and  best  qualifications  of  a general  officer, 
general  Worth  has  no  superior  in  the  army,”  thus 
proceeds — “Another  untowered  event  in  the  service 
we  have  to  chronicle  On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
instant,  colonel  Cross,  the  acting  quartermaster  gene- 
ral of  the  army,  left  the  camp  on  horseback  unat- 
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tended,  on  business  in  his  department.  Not  return- 
ing within  a reasonable  time,  alarm  was  excited  in 
regard  to  his  safety,  and  parties  were  sent  out  for 
him,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  tidings  of  him. 
Three  or  four  days  elapsed,  and  the  gravest  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  life,  when  happily,  through 
the  energy  and  adroitness  of  an  officer  of  dragoons* 
it  was  ascertained  that  col.  Cross  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a party  of  Mexican  rancheros,  consisting 
of  a captain,  lieutenant,  and  five  men,  and  carried 
off.  Not  the  least  apprehension  is  now  entertained 
for  the  personal  safety  of  colonel  Cross,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  gen.  Taylor’s  camp  where  he  is.  Mexican 
officers  positively  deny  that  he  is  in  Matamoras,  and 
we  must  wait  patiently  a little  while  for  the  mystery 
to  be  unravelled.  But  let  us  repeat  that,  at  last  ac- 
counts, the  officers  of  general  Taylor’s  camp  felt  no 
alarm  whatever  as  to  the  personal  safety  of  colonel 
Cross.” 

£'  General  Worth,  returned  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
steamer  Col.  Harney,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  having 
eonsidered  it  due  to  himself,  to  resign  his  commis- 
sion in  consequence  of  the  late  regulation  issued 
from  the  department  relative  to  brevet  rank.  Gen. 
Worth  had  exhibited  abilities  in  finally  bringing  to 
an  end  the  tedious  Seminole  war,  which  so  many 
that  preceded  him  in  command,  had  failed  to  ac- 
complish. He  was  universally  respected. 
g*_The  Philadelphia  Pennsylvanian  has  a letter  from 
an  officer  of  the  army  under  gen.  Taylor,  dated  at 
3 o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  12th  ult.  which 
says — “A  prisoner  has  just  been  brought  in  by  the 
pieket.  He  says  the  enemy  are  going  to  cross  the 
river  at  a certain  point  to-morrow.  A squadron 
goes  with  him  to  the  place  at  daylight — 1,500  men 
are  hard  at  work  at  the  ramparts  and  traverses,  and 
gen.  T.  and  his  staff  just  now  passed  up  at  a gallop — 
all  showing  that  matters  are  growing  serious.  The 
lower  picket  also  reported  about  an  hour  since  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  on  their  way  down  the  river 
bank  about  four  miles  below,  on  the  other  side,  of 
course.” 


NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Potomac  frigate  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the 
first  April  from  Norfolk. 

The  American  squadron  at  Sacrifices  on  the  5th 
April  consisted  of  the  Cumberland  and  Potomac 
frigates,  the  Falmouth,  St.  Marys’  and  John  Adams, 
sloops  of  war. 

The  frigate  Brandywine,  now  in  ordinary  as  Gos- 
port navy  yard,  is  to  be  fitted  out  forthwith. 

Lieut ■ G.  S.  Blake,  takes  command  of  the  U.  S. 
brig  Perry,  now  at  Norfolk  preparing  for  the  Pacific. 
Lieut.  B.  has  for  some  time  been  occupied  in  sur- 
veying the  Delaware  bay  and  river,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  discovered  a safe  ship  channel  in  the  bay, 
not  heretofore  laid  down  in  the  chart. 

The  Constitution — Old  Ironsides.  A letter  from  an 
officer  on  board  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  now 
in  the  Pacific,  relates  the  following  pleasing  inci- 
dent, which  occurred  when  the  Constitution  wa3 
out  about  ten  days  from  Macao,  on  her  way  to  Ma- 
nilla, and  found  herself  near  a fleet  of  six  British 
vessels,  becalmed: 

“A  few  light  cats-paws  fanned  us  along  until  we 
were  within  two  miles  of  them,  and  then  the  wind 
left  us.  We  were  all  thus  becalmed  insight  of  each 
other.  We  made  them  out  to  be  a large  line-of- 
battle  ship,  two  frigates,  one  brig  and  two  steamers; 
their  nation  as  yet  unknown,  as  there  was  no  wind 
to  throw  out  their  ensigns.  Presently  one  of  the 
steamers  began  firing  up,  and  shortly  afterwards 
bore  down  for  us.  We  were  just  exercising  our 
crew  at  general  quarters,  (always  keeping  up  our 
discipline,  you  perceive),  when  she  came  within 
hail.  From  her  we  learnt  that  the  vessels  compos- 
ed the  East  India  squadron  of  H.  B.  M.  under  com- 
mand of  rear  admiral  sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  K.  C.  B., 
that  they  had  been  seven  months  down  among  the 
islands,  and  the  whole  squadron  were  short  of  bread, 
‘grog,’  water,  and  other  necessaries,  and  they  de- 
sired to  know  if  we  could  furnish  them  with  the 
stores  required,  to  last  them  one  week.  We  of  course 
complied.  No  sooner  asked  than  done.  No  sailor 
ever  stops  to  count  ;the  biscuit  in  his  locker  when 
he  sees  a hungry  customer.  Then  a lively  scene  oc- 
curred, gratifying,  I assure  you.  to  both  sides.  Our 
guns  had  to  be  secured,  and,  indeed,  we  must  have 
presented  rather  a hostile  appearance  to  Mr.  Bull; 
in  fact,  one  of  the  officers  good  humoredly  observed, 
he  ‘thought  we  were  going  to  blow  him  out  of  water.’ 
We  turned  to  with  light  hearts,  and  broke  out  the 
provisions  and  sent  them  on  board,  while  we  enter- 
tained the  officers  in  very  gallant  style,  in  fact  doing 
the  clean  and  genteel  thing  by  them.  1 don’t  recol- 
lect ever  spending  a more  pleasing  time  than  I did 
the  two  short  hours  they  were  with  us;  and  when 
they  left,  it  was  like  parting  with  friends  of  long 
standing.  One  good  fellow  gave,  as  he  was  about 


leaving,  ‘The  good  Old  Ironsides — always  the  first 
to  prepare  for  her  friends  or  foes;  and  her  gentle- 
manly officers  the  first  to  treat  them  accordingly.’  A 
light  breeze  shortly  afterwards  sprung  up — night 
closed  in — the  wind  freshened — we  cracked  on  stud- 
den-sails,  both  sides,  alow  and  aloft,  and  the  next 
day  the  high  mountains  of  Luzon  were  plainly  in 
view.” 

The  Marion,  U.  S.  ship,  sailed  from  Lago3,  Jan. 
20 — all  well.  The  purser  died  on  board  January 
10,  and  was  buried  atQuitar. 

The  razee  “ Independence is  to  be  taken  to  the 
dock  at  the  navy  yard,  at  Charlestown,  for  repairs. 
We  give  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  our 
southern  contemporaries,  who  for  the  past  four 
months,  have  every  two  weeks  announced  that  the 
“Independence”  was  fitting  out,  as  the  flag  ship  of 
com.  Perry,  for  the  Gulf  squadron.  That  may  be 
her  destination  for  ought  we  can  say. 

[Boston  Journal. 

Paupers  and  criminals  from  Europe.  The  U. 
States  consul  in  Switzerland,  writes  to  the  city  au- 
thorities of  N.  York,  dated  Basle,  March  27,  1846, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  evil  of  sending  paupers 
and  criminals  to  this  country  as  on  the  increase.  To 
counteract  this  shameful  practice,  Mr.  Goundie 
translated  and  caused  to  be  published  extensively  in 
I Swizerland  and  Germany,  the  act  of  the  legislature 
requiring  that  “owners,  captains,  and  agents,  give  a 
guarantee  that  such  emigrants  as  they  may  land  at 
New  York  shall  not  fall  a charge  to  the  city  or  state 
within  two  yea r/6  after  their  arrival.” 

“Town  authorities  and  cantonal  governments  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sending  their  paupers  to  the  U. 
States,  merely  securing  them  a passage  to  N.  York, 
and  not  providing  them  with  a cent  to  proceed  in- 
land after  their  arrival.  Since  the  publication  of 
this  act,  those  that  had  been  sent  this  spring  had 
money  sent  after  them,  and  others  that  are  about 
being  shipped,  are  now  provided  with  sufficient 
means  to  carry  them  to  the  west.  They  do  it,  not 
for  the  good  of  the  individuals  or  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  where  they  are  going,  ‘but  being  fearful 
that  not  provided  with  means  to  carry  them  into  the 
interior  after  arriving  at  New  York,’  they  might 
be  refused  a passage  and  returned  to  them  by  the 
French  government.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
put  a stop  to  it  entirely;  yet  1 think  I have  succeed- 
ed in  relieving  the  city  of  N.  York  from  the  offence 
of  maintaining  Swiss  and  German  paupers  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  they  will  come  prepared  hereafter  to  pay 
their  way  to  the  Far  West.  Emigration  this  year 
will  far  exceed  any  previous  years;  and  1 am  con- 
vinced if  I had  not  taken  this  measure,  your  city 
would  have  again  been  overrun  by  these  destitute 
paupers,  who,  when  winter  came,  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  in  your  alms-houses  and  hospitals.  With 
high  regard  your  humble  servant, 

G.  H.  GOUNDIE, 

U.  S.  consul  in  Switzerland.” 

English  Protection.  If  any  one  supposes  that 
England  gives  up,  or  has  given  up  the  principle  of 
protection  to  her  industry  or  labor,  so  long  as  there 
exists,  or  has  existed,  the  least  occasion  for  such 
protection,  let  that  individual  read  over  the  following 
rates  of  duties  imposed  on  sugars  imported  into 
England  for  consumption,  fixed  no  longer  than  one 
year  ago,  early  iri  1845.  He  will  see,  first  of  all, 
that  she  protects  the  industry  or  labor  of  her  own 
colonies  against  all  the  world;  and  secondly,  that 
she  protects  it  especially  against  slave  labor  sugar — 
— very  much,  with  due  deference  to  her  Majesty’s 
ministers,  as  we  have  been  doing  partially,  up  to 
this  time,  for  our  industry  and  labor,  against  pauper 
labor  of  England. 

Here  are  the  duties  payable  on  sugar,  for  every 
112  pounds,  brought  into  our  currency,  at  $4  85  for 
a pound  sterling. 

On  while.  On  brown. 

Of  the  growth  of  the  British 
Possessions,  into  which  pos- 
sessions foreignsugaris  pro- 
hibited $3  96  $3  39 

[Note. — Then  England  does  now  go  even  solar 
for  protection,  as  to  prohibit  the  import  of  foreign 
sugar  into  her  colonies  where  sugar  is  made! !] 

Of  the  growth  of  the  other 
possessions  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  charter  of  the  On  white.  On  brown. 
East  India  Company,  $5  27  $4  22 

Of  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries  and  not  the  pro- 
duct of  slave  labor,  $6  79  $5  66 

Of  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  the  product  of 
slave  labor,  or  on  all  other 

sugars,  not  refined,  $15  26!!  brown  and 

while,  or  only  13  5-8  cents  a pound! 


And  on  refined  sugar : — mark  this:  on  refined  sugar, 
the  duty  is  $40  70  for  112  pounds,  or  about  36  1-3 
cents  a pound. 

Is  any  one  so  much  of  a ninny  as  to  say  that  the 
two  last  rates  of  duty  named,  were  laid  for  revenue ? 
Or  that  a pound  of  refined  sugar  was  ever  imported 
against  such  a duty?  Or  that  its  object  is  now,  or 
ever  was;  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  most  une- 
quivocal, thorough-going  protection  to  the  sugar  re- 
finers of  England?  Handsomely  done,  certainly. 
Again — it  will  be  seen,  as  above, 
that,  white  sugar  from  Havana 
must  pay  a duly  of  $15  26  per  cwt. 

But  that  from  the  British  posses- 
sions the  same  sugar  must  pay  3 96 

Leaving  a protection  of  $11  30 

for  every  112  pounds,  in  favor  of  her  own  colonies; 
and  also,  that  while  the  duty  from  British  colonies  is 
about  66  per  cent,  on  the  cost,  that  on  the  same  kind 
of  sugar  from  Cuba  would  be  250  per  cent?  on  the 
cost!  Faithful  guardians,  certainly,  of  the  great 
source  of  loealth  of  nations,  their  own  labor. 

Once  more.  I like  to  honor  England,  by  showing 
her  constant,  devoted  protection  to  an  Englishman 
and  his  industry  and  interests.  She  not  only  pro- 
tects the  labor  of  the  producer,  but  she  protects  the 
carrier  of  the  produce  also — the  industry  of  her 
shipping  interest.  She  has  done  so  for  more  than  200 
years.  Well  may  an  Englishman  exclaim,  “God 
bless  her,”  for  her  faithfulness  to  him.  Aye,  for 
more  than  200  years  has  she  maintained,  insisted 
upon,  and  carried  out  the  protective  principle,  that 
no  foreign  ship  should  carry  the  produce  of  her  colo- 
nies to  England,  to  be  consumed  in  the  United  King- 
dom— and,  moreover,  that  no  foreign  vessel  should 
carry  to  England,  to  be  consumed  there,  any  produce 
except  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  such 
ship  belonged. 

Protection,  protection,  protection,  strengthening  with 
the  necessity  for  it,  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
the  great  principle  of  the  English,  and  in  that  form 
always  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  protecting. 

She  has  repealed,  and  is  repealing,  every  duty 
upon  any  raw  material  used  and  consumed  in  any  of 
her  manufactures,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting her  industry  against  the  increasing  competi- 
tion of  the  giant  industry  of  the  United  States,  of 
France,  and  of  Germany.  She  mean3  to  protect 
her  manufacturers,  by  enabling  them  to  furnish 
cheaper,  and  sell  cheaper,  than  any  other  country, 
as  many  articles  as  she  can,  in  foreign  markets,  and 
so  to  shut  out  from  such  markets,  if  she  can,  all 
manufactures  but  her  own.  This  is  piotection  worth 
having — keen-sighted,  far-reaching,  effectual  pro- 
tection. 

She  is  now  preparing  the  grand,  dexterous,  and 
consummate  movement  of  putting  the  capstone  to 
her  stupendous  arch  of  protection  to  her  industry, 
by  admitting  corn  free  of  duty,  as  food  for  her  oper- 
atives. Corn  is  the  great  raw  material  for  the  physi- 
cal protection  and  support  of  her  industry — better 
food  and  more  work.  John  Bull  has  not  lost,  as  yet, 
his  Saxon  common  sense — better  food  and  more 
work;  upon  the  same  principle  that  a man  feeds  his 
horse. 

She  fears  more  our  Anglo-Saxon,  indomitable  in- 
dustry, enterprise,  energy,  and  activity,  than  that  of 
all  other  people.  We  are  the  lion  in  her  way — the 
growing  giant  of  the  world — and  yet,  must  1 say  it? 
our  own  government,  if  it  does  not  bind  us  hand  and 
foot,  is  seeking  to  stop  our  growth,  by  taking  away 
the  sustenance  of  a nursing  mother  to  our  thrifty 
manufactures,  by  destroying  our  tariff  protections, 
and  thus  feeding  us  only  with  the  crumbs  that  will 
then  fall  from  [England’s]  the  rich  man’s  table.  If 
the  government  succeeds,  we  shall  be  then  truly, 
mo3t  truly,  full  of  sores,  but  which  may  God,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  avert. 

The  Voice  of  Experience. 

— Bosloh  Allas. 


TWENTY-NINTH  CONGRESS, 

FIRST  SESSION. 


SENATE. 

April  27.  The  Vice  president  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate a communication  from  the  department  of  state, 
in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  13th  instant, 
calling  for  any  proceedings  or  decisions  made  under 
the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1831. 

Also,  the  proceedings  of  a democratic  meeting, 
held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  sustaining  the  poli- 
cy of  the  president  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, our  foreign  relations,  and  the  national  defences. 

Also,  proceedings  of  another  great  town  meeting, 
held  in  the  same  city,  recommending  ample  appro  = 
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priations  for  the  defences  of  the  country,  and  re- 
commending an  increase  of  the  army  and  navy. 

Numerous  memorials  and  petitions  were  present 
ed;  also,  several  reports  from  committees. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Breese , of  Illinois,  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  extend  the  protection  of  our  laws  over 
American  citizens  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains  was  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  the  territories,  coming  up 
in  its  order  for  consideration — 

Mr.  Allen,  rose  and  said:  The  bill,  he  believed, 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  territories. — 
He  presumed  the  mere  effect  of  the  reconsideration 
of  the  vote  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered 
would  not  necessarily  be  to  change  its  direction. — 
He  rose  merely  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  he 
hoped  this  bill  would  be  referred  to  some  committee; 
(he  was  quite  indifferent  what  committee;)  and  he 
would  say  further,  that  he  hoped  the  committee 
which  should  be  charged  with  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  would,  as  soon  as  may  be,  afford  the  sen- 
ate an  opportunity  of  acting  upon  it.  It  was  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  convention  now  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  reference  to 
the  Oregon  territory  would  soon  be  terminated. — 
Whilst  that  convention  subsisted  the  citizens  of  the 
United  Slates  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains  had  the 
stipulations  of  that  convention  to  protect  them  against 
British  legislation  and  against  the  existing  laws  of 
England  now  being  enforced  there.  But  when  that 
convention  should  be  terminated  our  citizens  would 
have  no  law,  ho  treaty,  no  convention,  nothing  what- 
ever to  protect  them.  They  would  be  precisely  in 
the  same  situation  that  British  subjects  were  in  their 
subjection  to  British  jurisdiction  and  British  law, 
and  no  other. 

After  some  further  conversation,  Mr.  Breese,  at  Mr. 
Allen's  suggestion,  withdrew  his  motion. 

French  spoliations  prior  to  1800. — Mr.  Dix,  who 
was  entitled  to  the  floor,  addressed  the  senate  at  con- 
siderable length  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  in  re- 
ply to  the  arguments  of  the  senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fairfield,  who  will  be  entitled  to 
the  floor  on  this  question  to-morrow,  the  senate  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  executive  business — 
and  after  some  time  spent  therein,  the  doors  were 
opened,  and  the  senate  adjourned. 

April  28.  Mr.  Miller,  presented  the  resolutions 
of  the  legislature' of  New  Jersey  against  the  repeal 
of  the  tariff  of  1842;  also,  ; e resolutions  of  the  same 
body  in  favor  of  the  erection  of  a light  house  on 
Tucker’s  beach,  or  Absecom,  N.  J. 

A number  of  private  bills  were  reported. 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  gave  notice  that  he  would,  at  an 
early  day,  introduce  a joint  resolution  to  authorize  a 
home  board  for  the  purpose  cf  adjudicating  the 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  the  government  of 
Mexico. 

The  resolutions  heretofore  offered  by  Mr.  Sevier,  re- 
questing the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  transmit  to 
the  senate  a supplement  to  the  synopsis  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  treasury  with  regard  to  the  revenue 
laws,  from  178C  to  the  present  time,  gave  rise  to  de- 
bate, in  which  Messrs.  Archer,  Ben/on,  Sevier,  Allen, 
and  others  took  part;  the  resolution  was  postponed 
until  Thursday. 

The  bill  for  relief  of  Nathaniel  Goddard  and 
others  was  acain  warmly  debated.  It  passed  by  a 
vote  of  22  ayes  to  20  nays.  The  senate  then  ad- 
journed. 

April  2D.  The  Vice  president  laid  before  the  sen- 
ate  a communication  from  the  department  of  war, 
made  in  compliance  with  a resolution  of  the  senate, 
calling  for  information  respecting  the  mineral  lands 
of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  accompanied  by  a re- 
port from  Colonel  Talcott,  cf  the  ordnance  bureau; 
wijich,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ti  oodbridge,  was  referred  to 
the  committee  on  public  lands. 

After  the  presentation  of  a number  of  petitions 
and  of  reports  from  committees — 

Mr.  Jarnagin,  introduced  joint  resolution  in  re- 
gard to  claims  of  citizens  oj  the  United  States  upon  the 
republic , of  Mexico- — which  was  read  and  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

The  Michigan  land  bill,  granting  alternate  sections 
of  the  public  domain  for  completing  certain  works 
of  internal  improvements  in  the  stale  of  Michigan, 
&c.,  which  had  already  been  debated  for  several 
days,  was  further  debated. 

Mr.  Westcoit,  of  Florida,  was  for  the  bill.  On  his 
enquiring  of  Mr.  Calhoun  as  to  a general  bill  relative 
to  the  donations  of  lands  to  the  states  for  internal 
improvements, 

Mr.  Calhoun,  replied  that  that  bill  was  a compli- 
cated one  and  required,  much  deliberation  and  would 
not  be  ready  for  sopie  time.  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to 
advocate  the  passage  of  the  bill  before  the  senate. 


Mr.  Sevier,  desired  to  know  the  quantity  of  land 
that  was  to  be  granted. 

Mr.  Woodbridge,  said  the  entire  length  of  the  rail- 
way was  about  two  hundred  miles,  of  which  forty 
miles  had  already  been  completed.  The  length  of 
the  canal  was  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  of 
which  sixteen  or  twenty  miles  had  already  been 
completed. 

Mr.  Sevier — Do  these  works  belong  to  the  state? 

Mr.  Woodbridge — They  do.  The  financial  circum- 
stances of  the  state,  however,  would  not  allow  her 
to  go  on  and  finish  the  works,  without  receiving 
some  aid,  which  might  be  rendered  her  in  the  way 
here  proposed,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  state 
and  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Niles,  said  he  believed  the  legislature  of  Mich- 
igan had  recently  passed  a law  authorizing  these 
works  to  be  sold,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  be  fin- 
ished. They  were  now  in  the  market,  and  must  be- 
come the  property  of  individuals  or  of  a corporation. 
He  thought,  therefore,  that  it  was  a very  serious 
question  how  far  the  proprietors  of  a road  or  canal 
would  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  from  a 
grant  of  the  public  domain.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
lawyer,  but  he  thought  the  grant  would  enure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  purchasers.  He  was  sorry  to  find  his 
friend  from  South  Carolina  abandoning  one  of  the 
venerated  doctrines  of  the  democratic  creed,  and 
talking  about  the  power  of  the  general  government 
to  make  roads  through  the  states.  If  this  were  ad- 
mitted, they  might  as  well  abondon  all  attempts  to 
confine  the  powers  of  the  government  within  their 
proper  limits.  He  was  sorry  to  see  so  broad  and  il- 
limitable a doctrine  sustained  by  such  high  authority. 
If  the  mere  possession  of  property  on  the  part  of  this 
government  was  sufficient  to  give  to  it  this  unlimit- 
ed power,  there  was  no  knowing  to  what  extent  they 
might  go.  It  would  comprehend  the  construction  of 
roads  everywhere,  wherever  the  public  domain  was 
to  be  found. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  replied,  vindicating  his  own  consis- 
tency on  teese  subjects. 

The  bill  was  advocated  by  Messrs.  Cass,  Breese, 
Westcott,  and  Woodbridge. 

Several  amendments  were  adopted,  others  were 
proposed  and  rejected.  Finally  the  bill  passed  the 
senate — Ayes  26,  nays  12. 

The  senate  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday,  April  16.  Oregon  jurisdiction. — Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  opposed  the  bill  at  length. — 
One  of  his  objections  was  the  indefinite  extent  of 
country  over  which  the  laws  were  to  be  extended. 
No  boundaries  were  defined.  Mr.  I.  said  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  remarks,  that  if  the  notice  be  given, 
and  followed  up  by  the  passage  of  this  bill  it  would 
be  a certain  prelude  of  war. 

Mr.  Wood,  of  N.  Y.,  followed  briefly  in  support 
of  a substitute  which  be  offered,  the  substance  of 
which  is  that  it  extends  our  laws  over  the  “territory 
of  Oregon,”  so  called,  in  the  same  way  that  Great 
Britain  has  done,  and  not  over  “the  territory  of  the 
United  States  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains” 
as  in  the  original  bill — thus  leaving  the  question  of 
boundary  where  it  properly  belongs,  with  the  execu- 
tive and  treaty-making  power. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Mo.,  followed  in  behalf  of  the  bill, 
and  in  maintenance  of  our  right  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory, as  derived  from  Spain  by  the  treaty  of  1819. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Conn.,  advocated  the  limitation 
of  the  act  to  the  time  during  which  the  convention 
of  1827  should  remain  in  force. 

Mr.  Wick,  of  la.,  continued  the  debate  in  a some- 
what humorous  speech  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Seaborn  Jones,  of  Ga.,  followed  in  favor  of 
extending  our  laws  over  the  Oregon  territory  to  the 
same  extent  that  Great  Britain  had  done  by  the  act 
of  1821.  In  regard  to  title  he  thought  we  had  an 
undoubted  title  up  to  49°  and  a better  one  than  Eng- 
land between  49®  and  54°  40'. 

Mr.  Pollock,  of  Pa.,  followed;  and  the  committee 
rose — and  the  house  adjourned. 

Friday,  April  37.  The  Oregon  resolution  was 
received  from  the  senate  and  informally  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  house  went  into  committee  of  the 
whole  upon  the — 

Bill  to  extend  jurisdiction  over  the  territory  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Chapman,  of  Ala.,  spoke  at  length  upon  the  mer- 
its of  the  question  and  against  the  bill,  which  he  re- 
garded as  a violation  of  treaty.  Mr.  C.  also  spoke 
against  the  extreme  claim  to  the  whole  of  Oregon. 
He  was  desirous,  he  said,  to  sustain  his  party  upon 
all  questions,  and  would  do  so  whenever  he  cohld, 
but  he  could  not  sacrifice  the  country  and  what  he 
believed  to  be  its  most  solemn  obligations. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  III  , continued  the  debate;  and 
said  he  was  in  favor  of  defining  the  line  of  54  40  in 
the  bill,  but  as  the  hill  was  not  likely  to  pass  with 


such  a defined  line  expressed,  he  should  vote  for  th® 
bill  without  it.  Mr.  D.  argued  that  the  government) 
both  by  the  action  of  the  executive  and  of  congress) 
was  committed  to  the  extreme  line  of  the  territory 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  but  in  the  bill  before 
the  house  he  went  not  for  what  he  wanted,  but  for 
what  he  could  get. 

. Mr.  Davis,  of  Miss.,  said  he  was  one  of  those  who 
intended  to  pursue  a cautious  and  a national  policy, 
until  difficulties  come.  Then  if  they  did  come,  nei- 
ther he  nor  his  friends  would  be  found  acting  a 
timid  part. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  la.,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  spoke  in  fa- 
vor of  the  bill  in  conclusion  of  the  debate  at  two  o’- 
clock. 

An  amendment  was  adopted  incorporating  a pro- 
viso that  the  bill  should  not  be  allowed  to  operate 
upon  any  subject  of  Great  Britain  during  the  exis- 
tence of  the  treaty  of  1827,  or  until  the  notice  shall 
have  been  given  according  to  the  terras  provided  for 
in  this  treaty. 

An  amendment  providing'  that  the  bill  should  in- 
clude all  the  territory  from  42  to  54  40  was  rejected 
by  a vote  of  70  to  60. 

Mr.  Vinton's  amendment  requiring  that  there  should 
be  a careful  observance  of  the  treaty  of  1827  in  re- 
ference to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  act  altogether  until  the 
abrogation  of  the  treaty  existing  between  the  people 
of  the  two  countries,  was  rejected  by  a vote  of  98 
to  69. 

The  ‘amendment  for  raising  two  regiments  of 
mounted  men  was  struck  out,  and  the  appropriation 
to  carry  the  bill  into  effect,  reduced  from  $300,000 
to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Mass.,  moved  as  an  additional 
section  to  the  bill,  that  “involuntary  servitude  should 
not  exist  in  the  territory- to  which  the  bill  applied.” 

Mr.  W.  said  the  provision  existed  in  the  Oregon 
bill  which  passed  the  last  congress.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected — ayes  52,  nays  67. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  house,  and  the 
previous  question  seconded  on  motion  of  Mr.  James 
Thompson,  of  Fa. 

A motion  was  made  to  adjourn  to  Monday,  and 
lost,  yeas  57,  nays  107. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Saturday,  April  18.  The  Oregon  jurisdiction  bill, 
was  farther  considered.  The  main  question  was  or- 
dered and  all  the  amendments  of  the  committee  con- 
curred in,  and  the  previous  question  moved  and  or- 
dered upon  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  passed  by  yeas  and  nays — Yeas 
103,  Nays  64.  Several  members  came  in  too  late 
and  requested  permission  to  record  their  votes,  but 
were  not  permitted.  A motion  was  made  to  recon- 
sider, but  the  motion  was  lost,  and  the  house  then 
amended  the  title,  and  the  bill  was  put  beyond  re- 
consideration. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  siood 
as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Arnold, 
Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs.  James  Black,  James  A.  Black, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brocken brough,  Brodhead,  William  G. 
Brown,  Burt,  Catbcart,  Cba«e,  Cliipman,  Clarke.  Cobb, 
Cullom,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  De  Mott,  Dil- 
lingham, Dobbin,  Dromgooie,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Erdman, 
Faran,  Foster,  Fries,  Garvin,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Gordon, 
Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Harmanson,  Henley,  Hoge, 
Plough,  J.  B.  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  Jas. 
H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Geo. 
W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Andrew  Kennedy,  Law- 
rence, LaSere,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  McClernand,  McCrate, 
Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John 
P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris,  Morse,  Niven, 
Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Phelps,  Pollock, 
Price,  Rathbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Ritter,  Roberts,  Sawtelle, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  L.  H.  Sims,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strong, 
Sykes,  Thomasson,  James  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tib- 
bats,  Tredway,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams, 
Woodward,  Yell,  Yost — 103. 

Nays  Messrs.  Abbot,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Bayly, 
Bell,  Milton  Brown,  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  Carroll,  John 
G,  Chapman,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chap- 
man, Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Daigan,  Gar- 
i ett  Davis,  Dixon,  Dockery,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H. 
Ewing,  Foot,  Gentry,  Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Hamp- 
ton, Harper,  Hilliard,  Hopkins,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Samuel 
D.  Hubbard,  Washington  Hunt,  Hunter,  Joseph- R.  In- 
gersoll, Lewis,  Long,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Marsh, 
Moseley,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A. 
Rockwell,  Runk,  Seaman,  Seddon,  Severance,  Simp- 
son, Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Stephens,  Strohm,  Thibodeaux,  Jacob  Thompson,  Til- 
den,  Trumbo,  Vinton,  White,  Winthrop,  Wright,  Yan- 
cey— 64. 

Senate  Oregon  notice  resolutions. — Mr.  Boyd,  moved 
to  take  up  the  resolutions  from  the  senate,  amending 
the  form  of  the  resolutions  sent  to  them  from  the 
house  and  now  returned  as  amended.  The  moLton 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  senate  form  of  notice  wai 
taken  up  and  read. 
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Mr.  Owen,  moved  to  amend  the  amendments  of 
the  senate  by  striking  out  the  words  “the  more  ear- 
nestly directed  to  the  renewed  efforts  for  the  amica- 
ble settlement  of  all  their  disputes,”  and  inserting 
“earnestly  directed  to  the  importance  of  a speedy 
adjustment  of  all  their  differences."  Also,  to  strike 
out  “at  his  discretion,”  in  the  resolution  directing 
the  notice  to  be  given,  and  insert  “authorised  and  re- 
quested to  give  the  notice,”  &.c. 

The  amendments  were  concurred  in — yeas  99, 
nays  87. 

The  resolutions,  as  amended,  were  then  concurred 
in  by  a vote  of  144  to  49. 

The  form  of  the  resolutions  as  thus  finally  adopted 
by  the  house  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  senate  ex- 
cepting that  it  substitutes  the  following,  in  place  of 
the  last  two  paragraphs  as  inserted  on  page  97;  viz: 

“And,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  in  its  2d  article,  and  that  the  attention 
of  the  governments  of  both  countries  may  be  ‘the  more 
earnestly  directed  to  the  importance  of  a speedy  adjust- 
ment of  all  their  differences  and  disputes  in  regard  to 
said  territory.’ 

“Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  resolved , That  the  president 
of  the  United  States  be  ‘authorised  and  reques  ea’  to  give 
to  the  British  government  the  notice  required  by  its  said 
second  article  for  the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention 
of  the  6th  of  August,  1827.’’ 

After  action  on  some  private  bills  the  house  ad- 
journed till  Monday. 

Monday,  April  20.  The  house  refused  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  for  the  reception  of  reports  from 
standing  committees. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  offered  a resolution,  which 
was  adopted,  that  when  the  house  adjourn  on  Thurs- 
day, the  30th  instant,  it  adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the 
following  Monday,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  of- 
ficers of  the  house  have  the  Spring  matting  put 
down  and  the  house  cleansed. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee  of  the  whole 
upon  the  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Thompson,  “to  regu- 
late trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Oregon,  and  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship  with 
and  among  the  Indians.” 

The  bill  was  read  and  debated  briefly,  and  was 
found  to  contain  provisions  for  new  agents  and  sub- 
agents for  the  purposes  indicated  in  the  bill. 

Message  from  the  president — Secret  service  fund. — 
The  committee  rose,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bagby,  to  re- 
ceive a message  in  writing  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  [It  will  be  found  at  page  (jOf)  ] 

The  message  having  been  read, 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  said  the  resolutions  had  been 
answered  in  a manner  different  from  what  he  had 
expected. 

It  had  been  said,  since  the  subject  was  up  before, 
that  there  had  been  a conspiracy  upon  this  subject. 
If  there  is  a conspirator,  he  (Mr.  I.)  was  the  only 
one.  Nobody  knew  of  the  assault  but  himself,  and 
all  that  had  been  done  had  been  instigated  by  him- 
self. He  had  when  provoked  by  the  attack  in  the 
the  other  house,  gone  to  the  state  department  and 
spent  an  hour,  where  he  found  information  very  un- 
expected to  himself,  and  which  had  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  resolutions  which  he  regretted  the  pre- 
sident had  not  thought  proper  to  answer. 

Mr.  I.  said  he  had  information  in  his  possession 
by  which  he  expected  to  prove  the  charge  that  Mr. 
Webster  did  make  application  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations  to  England  for  a special  mission 
through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams. 

Mr.  Adams,  said  that  the  fact  of  the  application  of 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  committee  for  a special 
mission  to  England  was  undoubtedly  true.  He  re- 
collected of  do  communication  to  him,  and  if  there 
had  been,  he  should  have  known  it.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  any  communication  had  been  made  for  a 
special  mission  by  letter  to  himself.  He  never 
thought,  however,  that  there  was  any  secrecy  in 
such  a communication,  or  any  treason  whatever  in 
it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  contended  that  the  fact  was  sustain- 
ed which  he  had  asserted,  and  which  was  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  asked  for  a special  mission.  In  closing, 
Mr.  I.  said  that  the  charges  he  had  preferred  were 
entirely  true,  and  they  were  susceptible  of  proof, 
though  it  was  not  his  intention  to  move  any  further 
in  the  consideration  of  the  question. 

Mr.  King,  of  Ga.,  replied,  with  many  interrup- 
tions upon  points  of  order.  He  denied  that  the 
member  from  Pennsylvania  had  sustained  a single 
one  of  all  the  charges  which  he  had  made.  He  was 
surprised  when  they  were  made,  but  he  was  more 
amazed  at  the  attempt  to  substantiate  such  charges, 
though  not  one  scintilla  of  proof  had  been  ottered, 
and  upon  the  head  of  the  member  who  made  the 
charges  ail  the  responsibility  would  rest. 


The  previous  question  was  then  moved  and  se- 
conded, and  the  main  question  ordered,  116  to  63,  and 
the  papers  were  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Oregon. — Mr.  Owen,  moved  to  take  up  the  Senate 
notice  resolutions.  Mr.  Oioen , moved  a committee  of 
conference  which  was  not  in  order,  and  after  some 
confusion,  the  house  came  to  a vote  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  receding,  and  by  yeas  and  nays  it  was  deci- 
ded not  to  recede  from  their  former  amendments. — 
Yeas  87,  nays  95. 

The  house  then  voted  to  insist — Yeas  99,  noes  83. 

A committee  of  conference  was  then  proposed  and 
oruered.  Mr.  Dromgoole,  contended  that  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  not  in  order,  and  the  house 
practically  so  decided  by  adopting  a motion  to  re- 
consider, which  was  agreed  to,  89  to  64. 

The  house  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  21.  The  Smithsonian  bequest 
bill,  (the  special  order  for  this  day)  was  postponed 
until  to-morrow  on  motion  of  Mr.  Owen,  of  la. 

Oregon.  The  unfinished  business  of  last  evening 
was  then  announced — the  question  being  upon  the 
appointment  of  a committee  of  conference.  The 
previous  question  was  moved  and  seconded,  and  the 
committee  ordered  by  yeas  and  nays.  Yeas  126, 
nays  50.  (Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pa.,  Henry 
N.  Hilliard,  of  Ala.,  and  Robert  Dale  Owen,  were 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  house.) 

Oregon  Indian  bill.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Miss  , moved 
that  the  house  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  upon 
the  bill  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  and  to 
maintain  peace  and  cultivate  friendship  among  the 
Indians  of  the  Oregon  territory.  The  motion  pre- 
vailed and  the  debate  proceeded.  ' 

Mr.  Seddon,  of  Va.,  moved  an  amendment  and  ar- 
gued in  opposition  to  the  bill,  that  it  was  a violation 
of  the  treaty  stipulations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments and  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  entered  upon  an  abstruse 
argument  to  prove  the  negative  of  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  of  N.  Y.,  spoke  of  the  bill  as  a vio- 
lation of  treaty.  He  wished  that  the  whole  bill 
would  fail — certainly,  that  the  bill  should  have  all 
its  provisions  struck  out,  except  that  in  relation  to 
the  agents  of  the  general  government. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tenn.,  spoke  against  conferring 
such  powers  upon  any  man  as  were  conferred  in  the 
bill  upon  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Ala.,  as  one  of  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  advocated  the  bill.  Others  spoke  pro 
and  con,  and  Mr.  McKay,  of  N.  C.,  made  a brief  ar- 
gument against  it. 

The  bill  was  finally  reported  to  the  house,  and 
then  postponed  till  the  second  Monday  in  May.  The 
house  adjourned. 

Wednesday,  April  22.  The  Smithsonian  bequest 
bill  having  been  read,  Mr.  Owen,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  who  had  reported  it,  entered  upon  its 
defence.  He  stated  that  sixteen  years  had  passed 
away  since  James  Smithson,  of  London,  had  made 
a bequest  of  half  a million  of  dollars  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  Ten  years  since,  next  July,  it 
was  solemnly  received  by  the  government.  The 
money  was  paid  in  gold  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  and  since  then  nothing  had  been  done 
to  put  the  money  to  the  uses  designed  by  the  liberal 
donor.  Mr.  O.  spoke  in  complaint  of  congress  fail- 
ing to  apply  this  money  to  the  uses  designed.  Mr. 
Adams  was  commended  by  Mr.  O.  for  his  consistent 
and  uniform  defence  of  this  measure,  but  much  of 
the  speech  was  in  opposition  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Choate,  made  at  a former  session  in  the  United  States 
senate,  when  a bill  was  passed  for  carrying  out  the 
designs  of  the  donor.  Provisions  in  the  bill  for  a 
Normal  school  professorship  were  defended  with 
earnestness  as  more  in  harmony  with  our  own  gov- 
ernment than  any  other.  Common  schools  were  the 
bulwarks  of  our  defence,  and  we  could  better  diffuse 
knowledge  among  men  by  a careful  regard  for  com- 
mon schools  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee,  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
by  striking  out  all  its  provisions,  and  to  pay  over  to 
the  heirs  of  James  Smithson  all  the  funds  received 
from  the  estate  of  J.  S.  and  to  pay  the  heirs  in  the 
stocks  in  which  the  funds  had  been  invested!  Some 
of  the  stocks  were  in  Arkansas  bonds.  The  interest 
has  not  been  paid,  nor  the  principal;  and  these  are 
the  funds  which  Mr.  J.  would  pay  back.  Mr.  J.  de- 
nied the  power  to  receive  the  money,  and,  therefore, 
was  for  paying  it  back  in  the  bonds  of  a non-paying 
state. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  spoke  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  in  general  defence  of  the  bill.  He 
thought  that  longer  delay  would  be  entirely  discred- 
itable to  the  nation  in  applying  the  fund. 

Mr.  Staunton,  of  Tenn.,  spoke  iu  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Jones,  his  colleague,  which  he 
regarded  as  overy  way  discreditable.  In  the  present 


I juncture  of  our  public  affairs,  he  thought  that  we 
should  be  most  careful  to  execute  the  will  of  the  lib- 
eral donor  to  the  letter.  It  becomes  us  to  put  our- 
selves beyond  suspicion  upon  this  question,  and  to 
show  to  the  world  at  once  our  desire  to  apply  the 
money  faithfully  to  the  purposes  designed. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  until  the  com- 
mittee rose  at  an  early  hour  without  action  upon  the 
bill.  The  house  adjourned. 

Thursday,  April  23.  The  Oregon  notice  resolu- 
tions.— On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  conference  committee,  as  inserted  on 
page  113,  were  adopted  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Jno.  Q.  Adams,  Stephen  Adams,  Ar- 
nold, Asbmun,  Atkinson,  Barringer,  Bayly,  Bedinger, 
Bell,  Biggs,  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brocken- 
brough,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Burt,  W. 
W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  Carroll,  John  G. 
Chapman,  A.  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Chase, 
Clarke,  Cocke,  Collamcr,  Collin,  Constable,  Cranston, 
Crozier,  Cullom,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Garrett  Davis,  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  Delano,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dobbin,  Docke- 
ry, Dunlap,  Erdman,  J-  H.  Ewing,  E.  H.  Ewing,  Foot, 
Foster,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giles,  Goodyear,  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Grinnell,  Grover.  Hamlin,  Hampton,  Haralson, 
Harper,  Herrick,  Hilliard,  E.  B.  Holmes,  I.  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Samuel  C.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Hunter,  Cha’a 
J.  Ingersoll,  Jos.  R.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  Johnson,  Geo.  W. 
Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Daniel  P.  King,  Tho’s  B.  King, 
Lawronce,  Leake,  Lewis,  Levin,  Ligon,  Lumpkin,  Ma- 
clay,  McConnell,  McCrate,  James  McDowell,  Mc- 
Gaughev,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  McKay,  Marsh,  John 
P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Miller,  Morse,  Moseley, 
Owen,  Payne,  Pendleton,  Phelps,  Pollock,  Price,  Ritter, 
Roberts.  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Runk,  Sawtelle,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Simp- 
son, Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith, 
Stanton,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Strong,  Sykes, 
Thomasson,  Benj.  Thompson,  Jacob  Thompson,  Til- 
den,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  White,  Williams,  Wood, 
Woodruff,  Woodward,  Wright,  Yancey,  Yell,  Yost — 
142. 

Nays— Messrs.  Anderson,  William  G.  Brown,  Cath- 
cart,  Chipman,  Cobb,  Cummins,  Cunningham,  DeMott, 
Douglass,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Gordon,  Harmanson, 
Henley,  Hoge,  George  S.  Houston,  James  B.  Hunt, 
James  H.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Kennedy,  Pres- 
ton King,  Lieb,  McClelland,  McClernand,  Morris, 
Moulton,  Norris,  Parish,  Perrill,  Pettit,  Rathbun,  Reid, 
Relfe,  Sawyer,  Scammoti,  Leonard  H.  Sims,  Thomas 
Smith,  Rob’t  Smith,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Thurman, 
Tibbatts,  Wentworth,  Wheaton,  Wick — 46. 

Mr.  McClernand,  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting, 
and  leave  being  given,  he  proceeded  to  say: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I find  myself  in  some  difficulty.  If 
I vote  to  concur,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tion and  judgment;  if  1 vote  to  non-concur,  I may  be 
supposed  to  be  opposed  to  “notice'''  in  any  form, 
which  is  not  the  fact.  This  is  the  situation  in  which 
I am  placed  by  the  report  of  the  “committee  of  con- 
ference.” I wish  it  was  otherwise.  The  report 
presents  several  difficulties.  It  conflicts  with  pro- 
priety and  sound  policy.  The  president,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  congress,  informed  us,  in 
his  annual  message,  that  he  had  offered  to  compro- 
mise the  Oregon  controversy  upon  the  forty  ninth 
parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
American  and  British  possessions  upon  the  north- 
west coast. 

This  offer,  he  said,  was  made  under  the  moral  con- 
straint of  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.  It  was  reject- 
ed; and  he  then,  in  accordance  with  his  own  inclina- 
tions and  judgment,  affirmed  our  title  to  the  whole 
territory  in  dispute  by  irrefragable  facts  and  argu- 
ments. This  was  the  final  and  voluntary  position 
assumed  by  the  president,  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  In  support  of  this  position  a re- 
solution of  notice  was  introduced  into  this  body,  and, 

after  full  debate,  vvas  triumphantly  passed  by  it. 

The  resolution  contained  an  affirmative  and  a nega- 
tive clause.  It  operated  perse  to  abrogate  the  con- 
vention, and  it  disclaimed  the  intention  and  the  pro- 
priety of  legislative  interference  with  the  treaty, 
making  power.  It  went  to  the  senate,  and  there  it 
was  amended  and  how?  By  the  substitution  of  ano- 
ther for  it.  By  substituting  a virtual  instruction  upon 
the  president  to  re-offer  the  forty  ninth  parallel,  and, 
if  necessary  to  prevent  war,  the  navigation  of  the 
Columbia  river,  and  a discretionary  power  to  give 
or  withhold  the  notice.  Thus  amended,  it  came  to 
the  house,  and  the  house,  no  doubt  upon  the  ground 
stated,  rejected  it.  The  exceptionable  words  were 
there — that  it  directed  “ renewed  efforts ” of  compro- 
mise to  be  made,  and  authorized  the  president,  “at 
his  discretion,”  to  give  the  notice. 

A committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  and 
this  committee  has  reported — what?  The  restora- 
tion of  the  house  resolution?  No.  The  senate  amend- 
ment? Yes;  in  substance  and  almost  in  identical 
words.  “Measures”  of  compromise  are  substituted 
for  “efforts”  of  compromise,  and  the  notice  is  left, 
as  before,  at  the  “discretion”  of  the  president.  How 
then,  sir,  can  1,  who  am  uuwilliDg  to  yield  an  inch 
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of  the  Oregon  territory— who  voted  to  reject  the 
senate  amendment — who  voted  against  this  ‘commit- 
tee of  conference’ — anxious  as  I am  for  notice — 
how,  I say,  can  I consistently  vote  for  concurring  in 
the  report? 

The  report  is  more  exceptionable  than  the  senate 
amendment.  The  latter  only  instructed  the  presi- 
dent to  renew  efforts  left  off — efforts  to  compromise 
upon  the  forty  ninth  parallel.  The  former  instruct- 
ed him  to  “adopt  measures" — any  measure  of  amica- 
ble compromise,  whether  upon  the  49th  parallel  or 
south  of  that  line.  If  the  senate  were  willing  to 
concede  substance,  why  did  they  not  concede  more 
than  a mere  word?  Why  did  they  insist  upon  equiv- 
ocal terms? 

Sir,  I am  opposed  to  the  report,  because  it  is  de- 
ceptive; because  it,  in  effect,  instructs  the  president 
to  avert  war  by  any  sacrifice  of  territory  or  territo- 
rial right;  because,  having  made  the  last  offer  of 
compromise,  we  cannot  now  renew  the  offer  consis- 
tently with  our  own  dignity  and  self-respect;  be- 
cause it  is  incumbent  on  Great  Britain  to  make  the 
next  offer;  and  because,  too,  we  have  no  right  to  di- 
rect the  president  or  the  treaty-making  power,  how 
they  shall  compromise.  We  may  abrogate  the  trea- 
ty, but  we  cannot  control  the  action  of  the  treaty- 
making power.  By  the  adoption  of  the  report,  you 
place  the  president  in  a dilemma  of  disregarding  the 
instructions  of  congress  to  compromise  by  conces- 
sion, or  of  violating  his  plighted  faith  to  the  people 
to  maintain  the  whole.  By  seeking  to  throw  upon 
him  the  responsibility  of  giving  or  withholding  the 
notice,  you  degrade  a great  national  question  to  a 
missreble  party  level.  Who  is  there  here  who 
would  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  doing  his 
duty?  Who  would  not  covet  the  glory  of  sharing 
such  a responsibility? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I will  take  the  hazard  of  being  mis- 
understood, and  will  vote  my  convictions  of  duty. — 
I withdraw  my  motion. 
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The  following  is  the  message  from  the  president, 
on  this  subject,  which  was  transmitted  to  the  house 
of  representatives  on  Monday,  April  20th. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I have  considered  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  9th  inst.,  by  which  I am  re- 
quested “to  cause  to  be  furnished  to  that  house  an  ac- 
count of  all  payments  made  on  the  president’s  certi- 
ficates from  the  fund  appropriated  by  law,  through 
the  agency  of  the  state  department,  for  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  from  the  4th 
March,  1841,  until  the  retirement  of  Daniel  Webster 
from  the  department  of  state;  with  copies  of  all  en- 
tries, receipts,  letters,  vouchers,  memorandums,  or 
other  evidence  of  such  payments;  to  whom  paid,  for 
what,  and  particularly  all  concerning  the  northeast- 
ern boundary  dispute  with  Great  Britain.” 

With  an  anxious  desire  to  furnish  to  the  house  any 
information  requested  by  that  body  which  may  be  in 
the  executive  departments,  I have  felt  bound  by  a 
sense  of  public  duty  to  inquire  how  far  I could  with 
propriety,  or  consistently  with  the  existing  laws,  re- 
spond to  their  call. 

The  usual  annual  appropriation  “for  the  contin- 
gent expenses  of  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  nations”  has  been  disbursed  since 
the  date  of  the  act  of  May  1st,  1810,  in  pursuance 
of  its  provisions.  By  the  third  section  of  that  act  it 
is  provided — 

“That  when  any  sum  or  sums  of  money  shall  be 
be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  under  any  law  making 
appropriation  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  Stales  and  foreign  na- 
tions, the  president  shall  be  and  he  is  hereby  author- 
ized to  cause  the  same  to  be  duly  settled  annually 
with  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
manner  following;  that  is  to  say,  by  causing  the 
same  to  be  acoounted  for  specially  in  all  instances 
wherein  the  expenditure  thereof  may,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  made  public,  and  by  making  a certificate  of 
the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think  it 
advisable  not  to  specify;  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a sufficient  voucher  for  the  sum  or 
sums  therein  expressed  to  have  been  expended.” 

Two  distinct  classes  of  expenditure  are  authorized 
by  this  law;  the  one  of  a public,  and  the  other  of  a 
private  and  confidential  character.  The  president 
in  office  at  the  time  of  the  expenditure  is  made  by 
the  law  the  sole  judge  whether  it  shall  be  public  or 
private.  Such  sums  are  to  be  “accounted  for  special- 
ly in  all  instances  wherein  the  expenditure  thereof 
may,  in  his  judgment,  be  made  public.”  All  expen- 
ditures “accounted  for  specially”  are  settled  at  the 
treasury  upon  vouchers,  and  not  on  “presidents’  cer- 
tificates,” and,  like  all  other  public  accounts  are 


subject  to  be  called  for  by  congress,  and  are  open  to 
public  examination.  Had  information  as  respects 
this  class  of  expenditures  been  called  for  by  the  re- 
solution of  the  house  it  would  have  been  promptly 
communicated. 

Congress  foreseeing  that  it  might  become  necessa- 
ry and  proper  to  apply  portions  of  the  fund  for  ob- 
jects the  original  accounts  and  vouchers  for  which 
could  not  be  “made  public,”  without  injury  to  the 
public  interest,  authorized  the  president,  instead  of 
such  accounts  and  vouchers,  to  make  a certificate  of 
the  amount  “of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify,”  and  have  provided  that 
“every  such  certificate  shall  be  deemed  a sufficient 
voucher  for  the  sum  or  sums  therein  expressed  to 
have  been  expended.” 

The  law  making  these  provisions  is  in  full  force. 

It  is  binding  upon  all  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  upon  the  executive,  whose  duly 
it  is  “to  lake  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  exe- 
cuted.” In  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  lodged  by 
it  in  the  executive,  several  of  my  predecessors  have 
made  “certificates”  of  the  amount  “of  such  expen- 
ditures as  they  have  thought  it  advisable  not  to  spe- 
cify,” and  upon  these  certificates,  as  the  only  vouch- 
ers, settlements  have  been  made  at  the  treasury. 

It  appears  that,  within  the  period  specified  in  the 
resolution  of  the  house,  certificates  were  given  by 
my  immediate  predecessor,  upon  which  settlements 
have  been  made  at  the  treasury,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  He  has 
solemnly  determined  that  the  objects  and  items  of 
these  expenditures  should  not  be  made  public,  and 
has  given  his  certificates  to  that  effect,  which  are 
placed  upon  the  records  of  the  country.  Under  the 
direct  authority  of  an  existing  law,  he  has  exercised 
the  power  of  placing  these  expenditures  under  the 
seal  of  confidence,  and  the  whole  matter  was  termi- 
nated before  I came  into  office.  An  important  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  a subsequent  president,  either 
voluntarily  or  at  the  request  of  one  branch  of  con- 
gress, can,  without  a violation  of  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  revise  the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  and  expose 
to  public  view  that  which  he  had  determined  should 
not  be  “made  public.”  If  not  a matter  of  strict 
duty,  it  would  certainly  be  a safe  and  general  rule 
that  this  should  not  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  well 
happen,  and  probably  would  happen,  that  the  presi- 
dent for  the  time  being  would  not  be  in  possession  of 
the  information  upon  which  his  predecessor  acted, 
and  could  not  therefore  have  the  means  of  judging 
whether  he  had  exercised  his  discretion  wisely  or 
not.  The  law  requires  no  other  voucher  but  the 
president’s  certificate,  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  pro- 
visions which  requires  any  “entries,  receipts,  letters, 
vouchers,  memorandums,  or  other  evidence  of  such 
payments”  to  be  preserved  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  president  who  makes  the  “certificate” 
may,  if  he  chooses,  keep  all  the  information  and 
evidence  upon  which  he  acts  in  his  own  possession. 
If,  for  the  information  of  his  successors,  he  shall 
leave  the  evidence  on  which  he  acts,  and  the  items 
of  the  expenditures  which  make  up  the  sum  for 
which  he  has  given  his  “certificate,”  on  the  confi- 
dential files  of  one  of  the  executive  departments, 
they  do  not,  in  any  proper  sense,  become  thereby 
public  records.  They  are  never  seen  or  examined 
by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  when  they 
settle  an  account  on  the  “president’s  certificate.” — 
The  first  congress  of  the  United  States,  on  the  1st 
of  July,  1790,  passed  an  act  “providing  the  means 
of  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations,”  by  which  a similar  provision  to  that  which 
now  exists  was  made  for  the  settlement  of  such  ex- 
penditures as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  president, 
ought  not  to  be  made  public.  This  act  was  limited 
in  its  duration.  It  was  continued  for  a limited  term 
in  1793;  and  between  that  time  and  the  date  of  the 
act  of  May  1, 1810,  which  is  now  in  force,  the  same 
provision  was  revived  and  continued.  Expenditures 
were  made  and  settled  under  presidential  certificates, 
in  pursuance  of  these  laws. 

If  the  president  may  answer  the  present  call,  he 
must  answer  similar  calls  for  every  such  expendi- 
ture ot  a confidential  character  made  under  every 
administration,  in  war  and  in  peace,  from  tile  orga- 
nization of  the  government  to  the  present-period. — 
To  break  the  seal  of  confidence  imposed  by  the  law, 
and  heretofore  uniformly  preserved,  would  be  sub- 
versive of  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  law  was 
enacted,  and  might  be  productive  of  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences.  The  expenditures  of  this  con- 
fidential character,  it  is  believed,  were  never  before 
sought  to  be  made  public;  and  I should  greatly  ap-< 
prehend  the  consequences  of  establishing  a prece- 
dent which  would  render  such  disclosures  hereafter 
inevitable. 

I am  fully  aware  of  the  strong  and  correct  public 
feeling  which  exists  throughout  the  country  against 
secrecy  of  any  kind  in  the  administration  of  the  go- 


vernment, and  especially  in  reference  to  public  ex- 
penditures; yet  our  foreign  negotiations  are  wisely 
and  properly  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the  execu- 
tive during  their  pendency.  Our  laws  require  the 
accounts  of  every  particular  expenditure  to  be  ren- 
dered and  publicly  settled  at  the  treasury  depart- 
ment. The  single  exception  which  exists  is,  not 
that  the  amount  embraced  under  presidents’  certifi- 
cates shall  be  withheld  from  the  public,  but  merely 
that  the  items  of  which  these  are  composed  shall 
not  be  divulged.  To  this  extent,  and  no  iurther,  is 
secrecy  observed. 

The  laudable  vigilance  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
all  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  as  well  as  a 
^sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  president,  and  a de- 
sire to  retain  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
will  prevent  any  sum  expended  from  being  account- 
ed for  by  the  president’s  certificate,  unless  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity.  Such  certificates  have  there- 
fore been  resorted  to  but  seldom  throughout  our  past 
history. 

For  my  own  part,  I have  not  caused  any  account 
whatever  to  be  settled  on  a presidential  certificate. — 
I have  had  no  occasion  rendering  it  necessary,  in  my 
judgment,  to  make  such  a certificate;  and  it  would 
be  an  extreme  case  which  wouid  ever  induce  me  to 
exercise  this  authority;  yet,  if  such  a case  should 
arise,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  assume  the  responsibi- 
lity devolved  on  me  by  law. 

During  my  administration,  all  expenditures  for 
contingent  expenses  of  foreign  intercourse,  in  which 
the  accounts  have  been  closed,  have  been  settled 
upon  regular  vouchers,  as  all  other  public  accounts 
are  settled  at  the  treasury. 

It  may  be  alleged  that  the  power  of  impeachment 
belongs  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that 
with  a view  to  the  exercise  of  this  power,  that  house 
has  a right  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  all  public 
officers  under  the  government.  This  is  cheerfully  ad- 
mitted. In  such  a case,  the  safety  of  the  republic 
would  be  the  supreme  law,  and  the  power  of  thq 
house  in  pursuit  of  this  object  would  penetrate  into 
the  most  secret  recesses  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments. It  could  command  the  attendance  of  any 
and  every  agent  of  the  government,  and  compel  them 
to  produce  all  papers,  public  or  private,  official  or 
unofficial,  and  to  testify  on  oath  to  all  facts  within 
their  knowledge.  But  even  in  a case  of  that  kind 
they  would  adopt  all  wise  precautions  to  prevent  the 
exposure  or  ail  such  matters,  the  publication  of 
which  might  injuriously  effect  the  public  interest, 
except  so  far  as  this  might  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  great  ends  of  public  justice.  If  the  house 
of  representatives,  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion, should  at  any  time  have  reason  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  malversation  in  office  by  an  improper 
use  or  application  of  the  public  money  by  a public 
officer,  and  should  think  proper  to  institute  an  inquiry 
into  the  matter,  all  the  archives  and  papers  of  the 
executive  departments,  public  or  private,  would  be 
subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  a committee 
of  their  body,  and  every  facility  in  the  power  of  the 
executive  be  afforded  to  enable  them  to  prosecute 
the  investigation. 

The  experience  of  every  nation  on  earth,  has  de- 
monstrated that  emergencies  may  arise  in  which  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
or  the  public  good,  to  make  expenditures,  the  very 
object  of  which  would  be  defeated  by  publicity. — 
Some  governments  have  very  large  amoutiis  at  their 
disposal,  and  have  made  vastly  greater  expenditures 
than  the  small  amounts  which  have  from  time  to 
lime  been  accounted  for  on  presidents’  certificates. 
In  no  nation  is  the  application  of  such  sums  ever 
made  public.  In  lime  of  war  or  impending  danger, 
the  situation  of  the  country  may  make  it  necessary 
to  employ  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information,  or  rendering  other  important  services, 
who  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  act,  if  they 
entertained  the  least  apprehensian  that  their  names 
or  .heir  agency  would  in  any  contingency  be  divulg- 
ed. So  it  may  often  become  necessary  to  incur  an 
expenditure  for  an  object  highly  useful  to  the  coun- 
try; for  example,  the  conclusion  of  a treaty  with  a 
barbarian  power,  whose  customs  require  on  such  oc- 
casion, the  use  of  presents;  but  this  object  might  be 
altogether  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  other  powers, 
if  our  purposes  were  to  be  made  known  by  the  exhi- 
bition ol  the  original  papers  and  vouchers  to  the  ac- 
counting officers  of  the  treasury.  It  would  be  easy 
to  specify  other  cases  which  may  occur  in  the  history 
of  a great  nation  in  its  intercourse  with  other  na- 
tions, wherein  it  might  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  incur  expenditures  for  objects  which  could  never 
be  accomplished  if  it  were  suspected,  in  advance, 
that  the  items  of  expenditure  and  the  agencies  em- 
ployed would  be  made  public. 

Actuated  undoubtedly  by  considerations  of  this 
kind,  congress  provided  such  a fund,  coeval  with  the 
organization  of  the  gorerument,  and  subsequently 
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enacted  the  law  of  1810  as  the  permanent  law  of  the 
land.  While  this  law  exists  in  full  force,  1 feel 
bound,  by  a high  sense  of  public  policy  and  duty,  to 
observe  its  provisions  and  the  uniform  practice  of  my 
predecessors  under  it.  With  great  respect  for  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
conform  to  their  wishes,  I am  constrained  to  come  to 
this  conclusion. 

If  congress  disapprove  the  policy  of  the  law  they 
may  repeal  its  provisions. 

In  reply  to  that  portion  of  the  resolution  of  the 
house  w'hich  calls  for  “copies  of  whatever  commu- 
nications were  made  from  the  secretary  of  state  du- 
ring the  last  session  of  the  27th  congress,  particular- 
ly February,  1843,  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr.  Adams, 
members  of  the  committee  of  this  house  on  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  wish  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  institute  a special  mission  to  Great  Bri- 
tain,” I have  to  state  that  no  such  communications, 
or  copies  of  them,  are  found  in  the  department  of 
state. 

“Copies  of  all  letters  on  the  books  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state  to  any  officer  of  the  United  States  or 
any  person  in  New  York  concerning  Alexander  Mc- 
Leod,” which  are  also  called  for  by  the  resolution, 
are  herewith  communicated.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  April  20,  1846. 


INDIA. 


Since  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh,  ruler  of  the 
Sikhs,  the  expression  of  the  British  press  has  often 
suggested  tfie  propriety  of  adding  his  domain  to  their 
territories  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  off  and  per- 
fecting their  empire,  and  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
find  pretexts  to  consummate  the  views  of  aggrandize- 
ment. The  civil  dissensions  in  that  country  drew  a 
concentration  of  British  troops  towards  their  fron- 
tier, and  at  Sir  Henry  Hardinge’s  departure  from 
England  as  governor-general,  the  conquest  or  forci- 
ble annexation  of  the  Punjaub,  was  already  but  the 
anticipation  of  what  ought  to  or  must  be.  The  new 
governor-general  was  expected  to  signalize  his  office 
by  some  achievement.  Seeing  war  inevitable,  the 
Sikhs  anticipated  the  invasion  of  their  own  by  march- 
ing their  armies  into  the  British  territory,  and  du- 
ring the  battles  in  December  last,  the  fate  of  the 
British  empire  for  a while  seemed  to  tremble  in  the 
balance.  The  farther  reinforcements  which  joined 
the  British  armies  in  January,  enabled  them  finally 
to  gain,  under  Major  Genera)  M.  Smith,  the  victory 
of  Aliwal,  in  January  28ih,  and  under  H.  Gough, 
reinforced  by  Smith’s  corps,  that  of  Sobraon,  on  the 
10th  February.  The  tireing  details  of  military 
movement,  presented  by  the  official  bulletins,  give  us 
but  the  same  clatter  of  the  chequers  on  the  chequer 
board,  that  fatigue  us  by  their  unvaried  monotony  in 
all  the  wars  of  history.  The  same  game,  the  same 
movements,  the  same  science,  the  same  art,  hiding 
as  far  as  possible  those  more  true  and  disgusting  re- 
lations, in  both  victors  and  conquered,  which  give 
nurture  and  lile  to  the  prized  laurels  of  the  military 
hero.  It  would  be  a waste  of  paper  probably  to  pub- 
lish them  in  full,  yet  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  read- 
ers who  may  take  an  interest  in  such  matters,  we 
give  insertion  to  the  official  account  of  the  last  one 
of  the  four  great  battles.  As  do  all  such  bulletins, 
it  diffuses  such  commendations  to  the  passing  sub- 
heroes of  smaller  fry,  as  may  serve  to  feed  them  for 
farther  use  for  a few  years  more. 

To  the  Governor  General  of  India , 8fc. 

Head  quarters,  Camp  Kussoor,  Feb.  13. 

Right  Hon.  Sir. — This  is  the  fourth  despatch 
which  1 have  had  the  honor  of  addressing  to  you 
since  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  Thanks  to  Al- 
mighty God,  whose  hand  I desire  to  acknowledge  in 
all  our  successes,  the  occasion  of  my  writing  now  is 
to  announce  a fourth  and  most  glorious  and  decisive 
victory! 

My  last  communication  detailed  the  movements  of 
the  Sikhs  and  our  counter-manoeuvres  since  the  great 
day  of  Ferozeshah.  Defeated  on  the  Upper  Sutlej, 
the  enemy  continued  to  occupy  his-position  on  the 
right  bank,  and  formidable  tele  de  ponl  and  entrench 
ments  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  front  of  the 
main  body  of  our  army.  But  on  the  10th  instant, 
all  that  he  held  of  British  territory,  which  was  com- 
prised in  the  ground  on  which  one  of  his  camps 
stood,  was  stormed  from  his  grasp,  and  his  audacity 
was  again  signally  punished  by  a biow,  sudden,  hea- 
vy, and  overwhelming.  It  is  my  gratifying  duty  to 
detail  the  measures  which  have  led  to  this  glotious 
result. 

The  enemy’s  works  had  been  repeatedly  recon- 
noitred during  the  time  of  my  head  quarters  being 
fixed  at  Nihalkee,  by  myself,  by  my  departmental 
staff,  nd  my  engineer  and  artillery  officers.  Our 
observations,  coupled  with  the  reports  of  spies,  con- 
vinced us  that  there  had  devolved  ou  us  the  arduous 


task  of  attacking,  in  i position  covered  with  formi- 
dable intrenchments  not  fewer  than  30,000  men,  the 
best  of  the  Khalsa  troops,  with  70  pieces  of  cannon, 
united  by  a good  bridge  to  a reserve  on  the  opposite 
bank,  on  which  the  enemy  had  a considerable  camp 
and  some  artillery,  commanding  and  flanking  his 
field  works  on  our  side.  Major  General  Sir  Harry 
Smith’s  division  having  rejoined  me  on  the  evening 
of  the  8th,  and  part  of  my  siege  train,  having  come 
up  with  me,  I resolved  on  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
to  dispose  our  mortars  and  battering  guns  on  the  al- 
luvial land  within  good  range  of  the  enemy’s  works. 
To  enable  us  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
drive  in  the  enemy’s  pickets  at  the  post  of  observa- 
tion in  front  of  Koodeewalla,  and  at  the  little  So- 
braon. It  was  directed  that  this  should  be  done  du- 
ring the  night  of  the  9th,  but  the  execution  of  this 
part  of  the  plan  was  deferred  owing  to  misconcep- 
tions and  casual  circumstances  until  near  day-break. 
The  delay  was  of  little  importance,  as  the  event 
showed  that  the  Sikhs  had  followed  our  example  in 
occupying  the  two  posts  in  force  by  day  only.  Of 
both,  therefore,  possession  was  taken  without  oppo- 
sition. The  battering  and  disposed  field  artillery 
was  then  put  in  position  in  an  extended  semi  circle 
embracing  within  its  fire  the  works  of  the  Sikhs. 

It  bad  been  intended  that  the  cannonade  should 
have  commenced  at  day-break;  but  so  heavy  a mist 
hung  over  the  plain  and  river  that  it  became  neces 
sary  to  wait  until  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  penetrated 
it,  and  cleared  the  atmosphere.  Meanwhile,  on  the 
margin  of  the  Sutlej  on  our  left,  two  brigades  of 
Major  General  Sir  R.  Dick’s  division,  under  his 
personal  command,  stood  ready  to  commence  the  as- 
sault against  the  enemy’s  extreme  right.  His  7th 
brigade,  in  which  was  the  10th  foot,  reinforced  by 
the  53d  foot,  and  led  by  Brigadier  Stacey,  was  to 
head  the  attack,  supported  at  200  yards  distance  by 
the  6th  brigade  under  Brigadier  Wilkinson.  Its  re- 
serve was  the  5tb  brigade  under  Brigadier  the  Hon. 
T.  Ashburnham,  which  was  to  move  forward  from 
the  intrenched  village  of  Kooclewallp,  leaving,  if  ne- 
cessary, a regiment  for  its  defence,,  In  the  centre, 
Major  General  Gilbert’s  division 'tas  deployed  for 
support  or  attack,  its  right  restiilg'bn  and  in  the  vil- 
lage of  the  little  Sobraon.  Major  General  Sir  Har- 
ry Smith’s  was  formed  near  the  village  of  Guttah, 
with  its  right  thrown  up  towards  the  Sutlej.  Briga- 
dier Cureton’s  cavalry  threatened,  by  feigned  at- 
tacks, the  ford  at  Hurrekee  and  the  enemy’s  horse 
under  Rajah  Lall  Singh  Misron  the  opposite  bank. 
Brigadier  Campbell,  taking  an  immediate  position  in 
the  rear,  between  Major  General  Gilbert’s  right  and 
Major  General  Sir  Harry  Smith’s  left,  protected 
both.  Major  General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  under 
whom  was  Brigadier  Scott,  held  in  reserve  on  our 
left,  ready  to  act  as  circumstances  might  demand,  the 
rest  of  the  cavalry. 

Our  battery  of  9 pounders,  enlarged  into  twelves, 
opened  near  the  little  Sobraon  with  a brigade  of 
howitzers  formed  from  the  light  field  batteries  and 
troops  of  horse  artillery,  shortly  after  daybreak. — 
But  it  was  half-past  six  before  the  whole  of  our  ar- 
tillery fire  was  developed.  It  was  most  spirited  and 
well  directed.  1 cannot  speak  in  terms  loo  high  of 
the  judicious  disposition  of  the  guns,  their  admirable 
practice,  or  the  activity  with  which  the  cannonade 
was  sustained;  but  notwithstanding  the  formidable 
calibre  of  our  iron  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers, 
and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  were  served, 
and  aided  by  a rocket  battery,  it  would  have  been 
visionary  to  expect  that  they  could,  within  any  limit- 
ed time,  silence  the  fire  of  70  pieces  behind  well 
constructed  batteries  of  earth,  plank,  and  fascines, 
or  dislodge  troops  covered  either  by  redoubts  or 
epaulemeuts,  or  within  a treble  line  of  trenches. — 
The  effect  of  the  cannonade  was,  as  has  since  been 
proved  by  an  inspection  of  the  camp,  most  severely 
felt  by  the  enemy;  but  it  soon  became  evident  that 
the  issue  of  this  struggle  must  be  brought  to  the  ar- 
bitrament of  musketry  and  the  bayonet. 

At  nine  o’clock  Brigadier  Stacey’s  brigade,  sup- 
ported on  either  flank  by  Captains  Horsford’s  and 
Fordyce’s  batteries,  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Lane’s 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  moved  to  the  attack  in  ad- 
mirable order.  The  infantry  and  guns  aided  each 
other  co-relalively.  The  former  marched  steadily 
on  in  line,  which  they  hailed  only  to  correct  when 
necessary.  The  latter  took  up  successive  positions 
at  the  gallop,  until  at  length  they  were  within  300 
yards  of  the  heavy  batteries  of  the  Sikhs;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  regularity,  and  coolness,  and  scien- 
tific character  of  the  assault,  which  Brigadier  Wil- 
kinson well  supported,  so  hot  was  the  fire  of  cannon, 
musketry,  and  zumboorucks  kept  up  by  the  Khalsa 
troops,  that  it  seemed  for  some  moments  impossible 
that  the  entrenchments  could  be  won  under  it;  but 
soon  persevering  gallantry  triumphed,  and  the  whole 
army  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  gallant  Brigadier 
Stacey’s  soldiers  driving  the  Sikhs  in  confusion  bo- 


fore  them,  within  the  area  of  their  encampment. — 
The  10th  foot,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Franks, 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  into  serious  contact 
with  the  enemy,  greatly  distinguished  themselves. — 
This  regiment  never  fired  a shot  till  it  got  within  the 
works  of  the  enemy.  The  onset  of  Her  Majesty’s 
53d  foot  was  as  gallant  and  effective.  The  43d  and 
59th  native  infantry,  brigaded  with  them,  emulated 
both  in  cool  determination. 

At  the  moment  of  this  first  success,  I directed  bri- 
gadier the  Hon.  T.  Ashburnham’s  brigade  to  move 
on  in  support,  and  Major  General  Gilbert’s  and  Sir 
Harry  Smith’s  division*  to  throw  out  their  light 
troops  to  threaten  their  works  aided  by  artillery.  As 
these  attacks  of  the  centre  and  right  commenced,  the 
fire  of  our  heavy  guns  had  first  to  be  directed  to  the 
right,  and  then  gradually  to  cease,  but  at  one  time 
the  thunder  of  full  120  pieces  of  ordnance  reverberat- 
ed in  this  mighty  combat  through  the  valley  of  the 
Sutlej,  and  as  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  weight  of 
the  whole  force  within  the  Sikh  camp  was  likely  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  two  brigades  that  had  passed  its 
trenches,  it  become  necessary  to  convert  into  close 
and  serious  attacks  the  demonstrations  with  skirm- 
ishes, and  artillery  of  the  centre  and  right;  and  the 
battle  raged  with  inconceivable  fury  from  right  to 
left.  The  Sikhs,  even  when  at  particular  points 
their  entrenchments  were  mastered  with  the  bayo- 
net, strove  to  regain  them  by  the  fiercest  conflict 
sword  in  hand.  Nor  was  it  until  the  cavalry  of  the 
left,  under  major  general  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  had 
moved  forward  and  ridden  through  the  openings  ot 
the  entrenchments  made  by  our  sappers,  in  single 
file,  and  reformed  as  they  passed  them,  and  the  3d 
dragoons,  whom  no  obstacle  usually  held  formidable 
by  horse  appears  to  check,  had  on  this  day  as  at 
Ferozeshah,  galloped  over  and  cut  down  the  obsti- 
nate defenders  of  batteries  and  field  works,  and  until 
the  full  weight  of  three  divisions  of  infantry,  with 
every  field  artillery  gun  which  could  be  sent  to  their 
aid,  had  been  cast  into  the  scale,  that  victory  finally 
declared  for  the  British.  The  fire  of  the  Sikhs  first 
slackened  and  then  nearly  ceased,  and  the  victors 
then  pressing  them  on  every  side,  precipitated  them 
in  masses  over  their  bridge  and  into  the  Sutlej,  which 
a sudden  rise  of  seven  inches  had  rendered  hardly 
fordable.  In  their  efforts  to  reach  the  right  bank, 
through  the  deepening  water,  they  suffered  from  our 
horse  artillery  a terrible  carnage.  Hundreds  lell 
under  this  cannonade,  hundreds  upon  hundreds  were 
drowned  in  attempting  the  perilous  passage.  Their 
awful  slaughter,  confusion,  and  dismay  were  such  as 
would  have  excited  compassion  in  the  hearts  of  their 
generous  conquerors,  if  the  Khalsa  troops  had  not, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  action,  sullied  their  gallant- 
ry by  slaughtering  and  barbarously  mangling  every 
wounded  soldier  whom,  in  vicissitudes  of  attack,  the 
fortune  of  war  left  at  their  mercy.  I must  pause  in 
this  narrative  especially  to  notice  the  determined 
hardihood  and  bravery  with  which  our  two  batta- 
lions of  Ghoorkhas,  the  Sirmoor  and  Nusseree,  met 
the  Sikhs  wherever  they  were  opposed  to  them. — 
Soldiers  of  small  stature,  but  indomitable  spirit,  they 
vied  in  ardent  courage  in  the  charge  with  the  grena- 
diers of  our  own  nation,  and,  armed  with  the  short 
weapon  of  their  mountains,  were  a terror  to  the  Sikhs 
throughout  this  great  combat. 

H.  GOUGH,  General. 

After  describing  the  heroic  and  gallant  c .induct  of 
the  officers  and  men  engaged  ori  this  memorable  day, 
the  commander  in  chief  says:  Right  Hon.  Sir,  you 

must  permit  me  to  speak  of  yourself.  Before  the 
action  I had  the  satisfaction  of  submitting  to  you 
my  plan  of  attack,  and  I cannot  describe  the  sup- 
port which  1 derived  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
having  in  all  its  details  met  your  approbation.  When 
a soldier  of  such  sound  judgment  and  matured  ex- 
perience as  your  excellency,  assured  me  that  my  pro- 
jected operation  deserved  success,  1 could  not  per- 
mit myself  to  doubt  that,  with  the  blessings  of  Di- 
vine Providence,  the  victory  would  be  ours.  Nor 
did  your  assistance  stop  here;  though  suffering  se- 
verely from  the  effects  of  a fall,  and  unable  to  mount 
on  horseback  without  assistance,  your  uncontrolla- 
ble desire  to  see  this  army  once  more  triumphant 
carried  you  into  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  filling  all 
who  witnessed  your  exposure  to  such  peril  at  once 
with  admiration  of  the  intrepidity  that  prompted  it, 
and  anxiety  for  your  personal  safety,  involving  so 
deeply  in  itself  the  interests  and  happiness  of  Bri- 
tish India.  I must  acknowledge  also  my  obligation 
to  you  for  having,  whilst  1 was  busied  with  another 
portion  of  our  operations,  superintending  all  the  ar- 
rangements that  related  to  laying  our  bridge  across 
the  Sutlej  near  t crozepore.  Our  prompt  appear- 
ance on  this  bank  of  the  river  after  victory,  and  ad- 
vance to  this  place,  which  has  enabled  us  to  surprise 
its  fort  and  encamp  without  opposition  in  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  country,  is  the  result  of  this 
invaluable  assistance." 
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The  next  despatch  is  dated  from  Camp  Kanha 
Rutchwa,  February  19,  and  detailes  the  circum- 
stances of  the  advance  towards  Lahore,  retreat  of 
the  Sikh  army,  their  proposals  for  peace,  and  its  fi- 
nal conclusion.  A proclamation  of  peace  was  is- 
sued on  February  18th,  “his  Highness  Maharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  having  this  day  waited  upon  the  go- 
vernor general  and  expressed  the  contrition  of  him- 
self and  the  Sikh  government  for  their  late  hostile 
proceedings.”  The  British  press  takes  great  satis- 
faction in  the  “moral  effect  of  these  results  in  con- 
firming their  dominion,  and  apologize  for  the  secur- 
ing a peace  instead  of  carrying  out  their  project  of 
complete  conquest,  by  the  considerations  that  “to 
seize  and  keep  the  Punjaub  would  in  a pecuniary 
sense,  entail  heavy  loss  with  the  certainty  of  dange- 
rous collisions  with  its  natives  and  would  require 
also  the  conquest  of  Afghanistan  to  ensure  its  quiet 
possession”  tasks  as  yet  not  prudent  to  attempt. — 
“Moreover,  a native  prince  attached  to  British  alli- 
ance, such  as  is  believed  to  exist  in  Gholab  Singh, 
with  whom  Sir  H.  Hardinge  has  formed  his  treaty, 
will  answer  our  ends  better  than  if  our  flag  floated 
over  Lahore.” 

Sir  H.  Gough  and  H.  Hardinge  are  to  be  elevated 
to  the  peerage;  the  thanks  of  parliament  are  voted 
to  the  Indian  army. 

Killed  and  wounded  in  the  action  of  the  12th. 

Killed.  Wounded. 


European  officers, 

13 

101 

Native  officers, 

3 

39 

Warrant  and  non-commissioned  offi 

cers,  rank  and  file, 

301 

1,913 

Lascars,  Syce  Drivers,  Syces,  &c. 

3 

10 

Total, 

320 

2,063 

Grand  total  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
2,383 

Jfames  of  the  officers  killed. — Major  General  Sir  R. 
H.  Dick,  K.  C.  B.,  and  K.  C.  H.,  Lieutenant  Col. 
C.  C.  Taylor,  C.  B.;  Capts.  J.  Fisher  and  C.  E.  D. 
Warren;  Lieuts.  H.  J.  Y.  Faithful,  R.  Hay,  C.  R.. 
Grimes,  J.  S.  Rawson,  F.  Shuttle warth,  W.  T.  Bart- 
ley, W.  D.  Playfair,  and  W.  S.  Beale;  Ensign  F.  W. 
A.  Hamilton. 

The  Sikh  loss  is  estimated  at  12,000. 

The  whole  campaign  against  the  Sikhs  must  have 
cost  the  British  Indian  army,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
8,000  or  10,000  men,  including  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  British  officers,  by  whom  the  troops 
are  chiefly  commanded.  A majority  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  killed  and  wound- 
ed were  natives.  The  officers’  reports  of  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  British  side  in  three  principal  engage- 
ments, are  as  follows: 


Killed. 

Wounded. 

Battle  of  28th  January 

151 

314 

“ 10th  February 

320 

2,063 

“ 18th  December 

215 

657 

“ 22d 

694 

1,729 

1,380 

4,763 

1,380 

6,143 

THE  OREGON 

QUEST 

ION. 

TITLE  FROM  CONTIGUITY. 


From,  the  Baltimore  American. 

As  difference  of  opinion,  upon  all  subjects,  is  one 
of  those  “peculiar  institutions”  which  our  good  peo- 
ple are  most  studious  to  preserve  unimpaired  by  dis- 
use, it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  be,  as  it  is,  a mat- 
ter of  dispute  whether  “continuity”  or  “contigui- 
ty” be  the  proper  name  for  the  principle  which  it 
is  proposed  to  examine.  There  is,  however,  too 
much  uncertainty  in  the  thing  signified  for  us  to 
waste  time  in  discussing  the  words  which  are  signs 
of  it,  and  we  proceed,  therefore,  at  once,  to  the  in- 
quiry— what  is  meant  by  the  doctrine,  let  it  be  called 
as  it  may? 

Looking  to  ihe  official  exposition  of  our  claims,  as 
the  fountain  head  of  authority,  we  find,  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  (senate  doc.  No. 
1,  letter  A.  p.  42)  the  following  communication  of 
the  views  of  our  government. 

“That  continuity  furnishes  a just  foundation  for  a 
claim  of  territory,  in  connexion  with  those  of  dis- 
covery and  occupation,  would  seem  unquestionable. 
It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  neither  of  them  is  limited 
by  the  precise  spot  discovered  or  occupied  It  is 
evident  that,  in  order  to  make  either  available,  it 
must  extend  at  least  some  distance  beyond  that  ac- 
tually discovered  or  occupied,  but  how  far,  as  an  ab- 
stract question,  is  a matter  of  uncertainly.  It  is  subject, 
in  each  case,  to  be  influenced  by  a variety  ol  consi- 
derations.” 


Mr.  Calhoun  then  proceeds  to  show  how  it  applies 
to  the  cases  of  islands  discovered,  and  months  of  riv- 
ers explored,  and  continues  thus: 

“How  far  the  claim  of  continuity  may  extend,  in 
other  cases,  is  less  perfectly  defined,  and  can  be  settled 
only  by  reference  to  the  circumstances  attending  each." 

Now,  with  the  most  anxious  desire  to  extract  the 
principles  designed  to  be  promulged  by  our  negotia- 
tor, we  have  put  his  two  conclusions  together,  and 
we  find  that  they  enlighten  to  this  extent  and  no 
more: — that  the  title  from  continuity  is  unquestion- 
able, but  is  a matter  of  uncertainty,  as  an  abstract 
question,  and  depends  on  circumstances,  in  particu 
lar  cases.  In  diplomatic  construction  this  may  be 
and,  from  the  high  reputation  of  its  author,  we  infer 
must  be,  entirely  explicit  and  satisfactory.  To  the 
mind  of  a lawyer  it  no  doubt  comes  clearly  within 
the  meaning  of  that  very  definite  thing,  so  happily 
called  “certainty  to  a certain  intent  in  general.” — 
To  a common  understanding,  however,  it  amounts 
to  nothing  more  than  adopting,  as  a principle  of  in 
ternational  law,  a leading  doctrine  of  proverbial  phi- 
losophy— that  “circumstances  alter  cases.”  Human 
ingenuity  can  make  nothing  more  out  of  it,  it  seems 
to  us; — and  we  confess  that  we  cannot,  for  the  life 
of  us,  see  that  it  demonstrates,  mathematically,  mo' 
rally,  or  geographically,  our  “clear  and  unquestion 
able  title”  to  the  “whole  of  Oregon  or  none.”  We 
see  in  it  no  traces  of  54°  40',  or  even  of  49°,  and  we 
congratulate  ourselves,  most  warmly,  that  it  contains 
nothing  to  “prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
war,”  though  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  set  their 
heads  to  wool  gathering.  True  it  is,  that  the  able 
secretary  goes  on  to  show  how  England  contested 
with  France,  the  right  of  contiguity  from  the 
British  settlements  on  the  Atlantic,  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean — arguing,  from  the  result  of  that 
conflict,  which  erided  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
that  contiguity,  westward,  ov'<jrcame  contiguity  east- 
ward, and  “must  be  pronou'1106^  t*le  stronger  of  the 
two!” 


Can  Mr.  Calhotn  fig,-  fe  meant  by  this  to  convey 
the  idea,  that  tb'  rorp  une  of  war  is  the  test  of  a 
principle?  Is  then  xo,ess  with  which  a nation  is  able 
to  uphold  its  pretensions,  by  the  strong  hand,  one  of 
“the  circumstances  attending” — one  of  “the  variety 
of  considerations”  which  are  to  influence  the  cer- 
tainty or  uncertainty  of  an  abstract  question?  Could 
any  one  have  calculated  so  largely — we  will  not  say 
on  public  credulity,  but  on  public  gravity — as  to 
have  insisted  for  one  serious  moment,  that  continui 
ty,  westward,  is  a better  principle  than  continuity, 
eastward — or  is,  in  fact,  any  principle  at  all — be- 
cause England  was  ’able,  one  hundred  years  ago,  to 
flagellate  France  by  land  and  water?  If  there  be  any 
principle  involved,  it  is  that  of  continuity  merely — 
contiguity  both  ways  and  every  way — and  to  make 
that  principle  determinable,  by  the  point  of  the 
compass  which  it  faces,  is  to  be,  like  Hamlet,  “mad, 
north,  northwest” — a species  of  insanity,  bye  the 
bye,  of  late  rather  too  prevalent.  Let  us  grant, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  continuity 
follows  the  sun — how  can  Mr.  Calhoun,  still,  make 
it  apply  to  this  case?  Would  not  continuity  go  west 
from  Canada,  as  well  as  from  us?  If  the  parallel  of 
49°  be  the  recognized  and  admitted  boundary  be- 
tween the  possessions  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  that  boundary  is  settled,  we  think 
it  would  puzzle  the  ablest  logician  of  them  all  to 
show  how  continuity,  westward,  would  carry  our 
rights  to  the  north  of  that  parallel,  unless  continuity 
has  the  prerogative  which  some  great  men  ascribe 
to  consistency — that  of  going  off  at  tangents  and 
right  angles,  insisting,  nevertheless,  with  entire  truth, 
that  it  had  never  left  a right  line.  Besides,  in  the 
same  breath  which  advocates  the  claims  of  continui- 
ty, those  of  discovery  and  exploration  are  set  up 
also.  Now  all  the  discovery  and  exploration  which 
give  us  rights  under  the  Spanish  title,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  those  which  we  claim  for  ourselves,  ori- 
ginally, were  continued  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  If  then,  conti- 
nuity, eastward,  be  a principle  exploded  since  1763, 
we  should  be  glad  to  know  how  long  it  would  lake 
continuity,  westward,  to  bring  our  title  from  the  sea 
coast  of  Oregon  to  the  Rooky  Mountains.  In  the 
due  course  of  lime — unless  water  be  a non-conduc- 
tor of  this  international  electricity — Mr.  Calhoun’s 
continuity  might  carry  us  to  China,  and  would  per- 
haps afford  us  a fair  set  off  to  the  titles  which  Eng- 
land has  earned  by  the  opium  war — but  how  it 
could  get  into  the  interior  of  Oregon,  without  cir- 
cumnavigating the  globe,  and  passing  through  Great 
Britain  on  the  journey,  is  a problem  yet  to  be  solv- 
ed. With  all  deference,  then,  we  presume  to  say, 
that  unless  Mr.  Calhoun  is  disposed  to  let  his  prin- 
ciple make,  what  Mons.  Mallet  calls  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  “one  grande  motion  retrograde,” 
he  will  find  it  beyond  even  the  charioteership 
of  Phaeton,  to  drive  discovery,  exploration,  and 


continuity,  westward,  three  in  hand,  in  the  same 
team. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  those  who  advocate  conti- 
nuity generally,  that  we  should  admit  Mr.  Calhoun 
not  to  be  one  of  its  exponents.  Perhaps  we  can 
find  their  principle  no  where  so  candidly  and  lucidly 
developed  as  in  the  speech  made  in  the  house  of  re- 
representatives, by  one  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Indiana, 
who  admits  that  he  “is  said  by  some,  to  be  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  ahead  of  the  age,”  and  who  it  is 
therefore  fair  to  infer,  has  more  definite  notions  than 
most  people,  both  as  to  our  national  destiny  and  the 
mode  of  attaining  it.  “I  say,”  exclaims  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  “if  you  (meaning  the  eastern  peo- 
ple) can  add  a patch  of  territory  to  New  England, 
and  we  a patch  to  the  west,  and  if  the  south  can  find 
Cuba  near  enough,  to  claim  it  by  contiguity , I say, 
go  forward.” 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  is  to  sentiments 
like  these  that  the  mass  of  our  “progressive”  politi- 
cians hearken  most  readily,  and  that,  with  such  prin- 
ciples, it  is  their  ceaseless  effort  to  impress  the  pub- 
lic mind.  But  strip  from  the  doctrine  which  such 
people  teach  the  scanty  covering  which  scarce  hides 
its  nakedness,  and  what  do  we  see  under  it?  No- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  broad  assertion  of  our 
right  to  plunder,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  what- 
ever we  want  or  covet,  honestly  or  dishonestly,  right- 
fully and  wrongfully. 

If  you  have  a fancy  for  Canada,  take  it — you  have 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  to  be  sure,  and  your 
faith  is  pledged  to  their  observance — but  you  can 
get  for  yourselves  some  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  territory  by  a little  falsehood  and  punic  faith, 
and  if  it  be  your  “destiny,”  as  it  surely  is  to  have 
the  whole  of  North  America,  is  it  not  your  destiny 
to  play  false,  if  falsehood  be  needed  to  work  out 
that  destiny?  Cuba  is  an  admirable  possession — the 
jewel  of  the  Indies.  You  have  treaties  with  Spain, 
too,  which  honesty  requires  you  to  observe — but 
Spain  is  weak — an  old  decaying  monarchy — des- 
tined, like  all  things  old,  to  fall  down  before  the 
energy  of  young  republicanism — providence  has 
made  you  able  to  rob  her  of  Cuba — surely  provi- 
dence destined  you  to  do  what  you  can  do — would  it 
not  be  impious  to  fly  in  the  face  of  your  destiny?  It 
is  not  land  robbery,  it  is  not  “flat  burglary” — it  is 
only  “annexation,”  and  we  can  prove  to  you  philo- 
sophically, that  to  annex  all  of  North  America  is 
your  great  republican  tendency.”  Oregon  is  next 
to  you.  True,  you  have  thousands  and  thousands  of 
miles  uncultivated,  that  belong  to  you — true,  you 
may  travel  foi  days  over  what  is  really  your  own, 
without  seeing  the  curling  smoke  of  a single  habita- 
tion, or  catching  the  gleam  from  a single  plough- 
share, as  it  cleaves  the  virgin  soil.  You  have  val- 
lies,  which  might  teem  with  abundance  for  the 
world’s  surfeit,  if  you  would  till  them — you  have 
magnificent  rivers,  to  bear  your  treasures  to  the  sea 
— a century  hence,  you  will  not  be  near  enough  to 
each  other  to  hear  each  other’s  voices,  if  they  are 
lifted  at  midnight,  and  amid  its  silences — you  have 
no  need  of  more  territory,  more  ports,  more  rivers — 
yet  Oregon  is  next  to  you,  and  you  are  so  restless 
that  you  cannot  be  still,  in  the  midst  of  peace — so 
hungry  for  more,  that  you  cry  aloud  for  it,  in  the 
midst  of  «excess — so  discontented  with  what  is  good, 
that  you  crave  what  is  bad — so  barbarous  that  civi- 
lization is  irksome  to  you,  and  you  fly  from  it,  as  it 
springs  up  around  you — why  there  is  Oregon — it  is 
contiguous — contiguity  gives  title — take  what  is  yours 
— why  should  you  hunger  and  thirst,  when  the  feast 
is  before  you?  It  is  true,  you  may  bring  on  war— • 
you  may  roll  a stone  in  the  path  of  your  prosperity 
and  happiness,  which  may  be  there  for  fifty  years— 
you  may  impoverish  your  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants— you  may  make  your  sea-coast  red  with  fire 
and  blood — but  what  of  that?  The  American  eagle 
is  destined,  one  of  these  days,  to  finish  the  British 
lion,  and  he  had  as  well  commence  at  one.  We 
can  do  it,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  do  it — we  want 
Oregon  and  we  mean  to  have  it.  The  west  wants 
and  the  west  has  no  notion  of  being  thwarted. — 
The  west  gave  Texas  to  the  south — let  the  south 
yield  Oregon  to  the  west.  What  does  democracy 
mean,  unless  people  can  do  as  they  please?  and  why 
were  republics  made  better  by  Heaven  than  mon- 
archies, unless  Heaven’s  smile  was  meant  to  be  over 
all  their  doings? 

Add  to  such  logic  as  this,  a few  cunning  and  de- 
clamatory phrases,  about  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  principalities  and  powers  oi  the  old  world  re- 
gard the  gigantic  progress  which  the  young  republic 
is  making — tell  the  people  that  the  monarchies  of 
Europe  act,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  has  it,  “preparing  Gog 
and  Magog,  to  come  up  against  us,  and  to  make  war 
on  this  camp  of  freedom,”  and  you  add  enthusiasm 
to  cupidity,  you  have  all  the  unsettled  spirits — the 
wild  adventurers — the  hungry  patriots — the  bold  and 
bad  and  desperate,  as  well  as  the  needy,  the  visions- 
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ry,  and  the  weak — ready  to  strech  the  claim  of  con- 
tinuity until  it  crack,  and  rampant  to  “annex”  what- 
ever proximity  may  make  tempting,  or  caprice  sug- 
gest to  their  turbulent  imaginations. 

Obviously  and  most  reasonably  distinguishable 
from  all  this  is  the  moderate  and  philosophical  doc- 
trine of  Senator  Berrien — that  contiguity  affords  the 
strongest  title  to  vacant,  unappropriated  land,  when 
the  surplus  population  of  an  adjacent  nation  is  driv- 
en upon  that  land  by  the  necessity  of  seeking  subsis- 
tence and  habitation.  Such  doctrine  is  as  far,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  the  dreams  of  millennium  hun- 
ters and  the  farrago  of  demagogues,  as  it  is,  upon  the 
other,  from  the  peculiar  dialectics  with  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  endeavors  to 

‘‘Divide, 

A hair  ‘twixt  west  and  northwest  side.’’ 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  at  a glance,  that  even  as 
Mr.  Berrien  expounds  the  theory,  necessity,  not  con- 
tiguity, is  the  essential  principle  at  the  bottom.  For, 
granting  that  England  and  ourselves,  alike,  were 
groaning  with  a population  too  excessive  to  be  borne 
or  nurtured,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  princi- 
ple of  morals  or  of  reason  which  would  give  to  us 
a better  title  than  she  could  claim  to  occupy  land 
belonging  to  neither,  merely  because  it  might  lie  ad- 
joining our  own.  Her  necessities  being  equal  to  ours 
— her  title,  independently  of  these  necessities,  as 
good  as  ours — the  right  of  her  citizens,  under  the 
law  of  God,  to  the  earth  as  a dwelling  place,  and 
the  preservation  of  life  thereon,  by  tillage  of  the 
soil,  as  strong  as  any  that  the  same  law  gives  to  us — 
it  would  be  idle  to  say,  in  reply,  that  we  were  (as 
the  lawyers  have  it)  “ proch'ein  ami,"  or  next  friend, 
and  that  the  fact  of  our  being  next  must  override 
every  thing  else.  If  such  were  reasonable  doctrine, 
the  inhabitants  of  all  islands  overburdened  with  peo- 
ple would  have  no  alternative  but  to  cut  each  other’s 
throats,  or  jump  into  the  sea,  the  bottom  of  which 
would  be  the  only  land  contiguous.  Necessity,  then, 
is  the  only  ground  of  title  by  which  we  could  claim 
Oregon,  after  all,  in  spite  of  contiguity,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  asked — where  does  our  necessity  exist? 
It  is  not  that  we  wish,  that  we  desire,  that  we  are 
anxious  to  have  the  territory — but  that  we  actually 
need  it.  It  is  not  that  we  desire  to  realize,  in  cen- 
turies to  come,  the  theory  of  a mighty  republic,  a 
glorious  combination  of  federated  sovereignties,  co- 
vering the  whole  northern  division  of  the  continent, 
and  throbbing  with  one  pulsation  of  nationality  from 
its  centre  to  its  far  off  boundaries.  This  may  be  all 
very  admirable,  but  its  excellence  does  not  make 
right.  Other  nations  may  have  their  theories  also. 
Canada  may  want  a little  continuity,  and  get  up  a 
“tendency”  to  the  Pacific  as  well  as  we.  We  are 
not  to  have  the  monopoly  of  foreseeing  and  fore- 
shadowing destinies.  Other  people  may  see  visions 
and  dream  dreams  too,  and  it  would  be  hard  that  we 
alone  should  have  the  right  of  providing  for  their 
fulfilment.  The  mere  wish  to  make  such  provision 
is  no  such  necessity  as  can  be  rightfully  introduced 
to  make  the  claim  of  continuity  valid — no  such  ne- 
cessity as  makes  “clear  and  unquestionable  title.” — 
We  have  soil  in  abundance  and  every  thing  that  can 
make  it  valuable.  We  have  peace,  happiness,  plen- 
ty, wealth,  health,  and  greatness.  There  is  nothing 
that  a nation  could  covet  which  is  not  ours — no 
drop  in  the  cup  of  prosperity,  the  taste  of  which  is 
not  on  our  lips.  To  peril  all  this  for  a dream,  or  a 
fallacy,  or  an  itching  for  change,  would  be  to  entitle 
ourselves  to  a retribution,  any  extentof  which,  short 
of  national  annihilation,  might,  in  reason,  be  deem- 
ed a mercy  beyond  our  deserts.  It  behooves  us  to 
think  that  the  best  way  of  providing  for  the  future 
is  to  have  a wise  care  for  the  present.  It  becomes 
us  to  remember  that  the  thirst  for  territorial  ag- 
grandizement has  been  the  bane  of  republics  be- 
fore us — and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  providence 
of  God  should  interpose,  forever,  to  save  us  from 
the  consequences  of  the  same  wild  unbridled  lust. 

W. 


ABD-EL-KADEli 


“It  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  conquest  of  Algeria 
by  France  that  brought  forward  AbJ-el-Kader,  and 
that  he  emerged  from  obscurity  only  to  take  the  de- 
fence of  the  nationality  of  the  Arabs.  This  is  an 
error.  If  the  expedition  to  Algeirs  had  not  taken 
place  we  should  certainly  have  Abd-el-Kader  un- 
dertaking against  the  Porte  the  work  of  ambition; 
that  he  has  attempted  against  the  domination  of 
France.  For  a long  time  past  he  was  predestined 
in  the  minds  of  the  natives  to  become  their  chief 
during  war,  and  their  master  and  sovereign  after 
having  cast  o(T  the  Turkish  yoke.  He  had  been 
prepared  for  this  adventurous  and  brilliant  part  by 
his  father,  by  his  family,  and  by  all  the  acts  of  his 
life. 


“The  father  Abd-el  Kader,  Mahhi  Eldin,  was  a 
man  of  superior  merit;  he  was  a learned  theologian 
and  a clever  politician,  and  was  esteemed  a saint  by 
the  Mussulmans.  His  family  enjoyed  singular  vene- 
ration, and  three  celebrated  Marabouts  had  their 
birth  in  it  in  recent  times.  It  descended  from  a fa- 
mous personage,  Muley  Abd-el-Ivader,  who  lived,  it 
is  said,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Hegira.  The  Ma- 
hometan saint,  after  having  long  edified  the  province 
of  Oran  with  the  sight  of  self-inflicted  austerities 
withdrew  to  a solitude  in  the  environs  of  Bagdad. — 
There  he  lived,  say  the  Arabs,  at  the  summit  of  a 
column,  standing  motionless  on  his  left  foot,  and 
taking  no  other  nourishment  than  the  few  drops  of 
rain  which  fell  at  long  intervals.  The  prophet,  adds 
the  Arab  legend,  puts  an  end  to  this  miraculous  ex- 
istence by  lifting  him  up  by  the  tuft  of  hair  which, 
like  all  good  Mussulmans,  he  wore  on  the  crown  of 
his  head,  and  opening  to  him  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

“Mahhi  Eldin,  who  was  five  times  married,  se- 
lected as  his  successor  his  third  son,  Abd-el-Kader  in 
remembrance  of  his  ancestor  the  Santon,  and  from 
his  birth  took  care  to  make  him  the  object  of  his 
predictions  and  prodigies. 

“From  time  immemorial,  the  guelna,  (a  group  of 
houses  or  tents),  which  serves  as  the  residence  of 
the  family  of  Abd-el-Kader,  in  the  tribes  of  the 
Hachem  Cherages,  has  been  a place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  Arabs.  On  New  Year’s  day  and  great  Easter 
they  carry  thither  as  a homage,  money,  wool,  oxen, 
and  sheep.  A local  proverb  says,  that  he  who  gives 
a boudjo  to  the  holy  dwellings  shall  find  ten  on  his 
return.  These  pious  gifts,  in  the  course  of  lime, 
formed  a pretty  large  treasure,  which  was  increased 
by  the  care  of  Mahhi  Elain,  who  has  more  than 
once  been  useful  to  his  son. 

“The  mother  of  Abd-el-Kader,  Lilia  Zohara,  the 
only  Arab  woman  who  can  read  and  write,  has  also 
received  from  Heaven,  according  to  popular  tradi- 
tion, special  gifts.  Much  has  been  said  of  her  beauty 
and  intelligence. 

“After  losing  his  father  in  1833,  Abd-el-Kader 
transferred  to  his  mother  all  his  respect  and  tender- 
ness. She  is  for  him  an  object  of  worship.  Mahhi 
Eldin  spared  nothing  to  make  the  child  of  his  predi- 
lection fit  for  the  message  that  he  was  to  perform. 
Believing  that  he  was  destined  to  be  a soldier  and  a 
saint,  he  fortified  by  incessant  exercise,  his  weak 
constitution,  he  made  him  an  intrepid  horseman, 
sober  and  capable  of  bearing  great  fatigue,  and  ex- 
ertion in  using  the  Jlissah,  (a  long  heavy  sword),  the 
stick  and  the  musket.  Under  the  direction  of  a 
clever  master,  he  was  irfStructed  in  the  laws,  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic  and  astronomy.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  was  sent  to  a celebrated  professor  at  Oran 
to  learn  politics.  Mahhi  Eldin  himself  who  had  al- 
ready performed  a pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  bore 
the  title  of  hadji,  (pilgrim)  undertook  his  religious 
education.  He  communicated  to  his  son  all  the 
science  of  a marabout.  The  young  man  was  conti- 
nually plunged  ill  meditation  to  shun  all  the  plea- 
sures of  youth,  and  sparing  of  his  words,  for  he  never 
opened  his  mouth  except  to  utter  a sentence  of  the 
prophet,  with  his  eye  cast  down  with  humility.  He 
was  consequently  regarded  as  a saint  even  before  he 
had  attained  to  manhood.  His  pale  and  pensive  face, 
like  those  of  grave  monks  of  the  middle  age,  eyes  at 
once  mild,  expresive  and  penetrating;  his  attitude, 
full  of  dignity,  everything  in  him  bore  imposing  gra- 
vity which  showed  a superior  mind,  and  exercised 
so  much  authority  over  men  of  action.  He  soon  ac- 
quired over  the  tribes  of  the  province  of  Oran  such 
an  ascendency  as  to  inspire  alarm  in  the  Turks.  His 
father  had  resolved  to  set  out  with  him  for  Mecca, 
and  on  being  announced,  3,000  horsemen,  nearly  all 
of  superior  birth,  offered  themselves  as  an  escort. 

“Hassan,  the  Bey  of  Oran,  took  umbrage  at  this, 
and,  having  apprised  the  Bey,  received  full  powers 
to  act.  He  ordered  Mahhi  Eldin  to  disband  his 
little  army,  and  proceeded  to  Oran  with  his  son  to 
give  an  accout  of  his  conduct.  They  had  the  courage 
to  obey. 

“On  their  arrival  they  were  thrown  into  prison, 
and  their  death  appeared  certain.  They  were  brought 
belore  the  bey,  and  it  appeared  that  Abd-el-Kader, 
although  so  young,  contrived  by  his  addres  and  elo 
quence  to  disarm  the  bey  of  his  anger.  They  ob- 
tained their  pardon  on  the  condition  of  their  quitting 
the  couutry  lor  a certain  period. 

“At  the  end  of  two  years,  Mahhi  Eldin  and  his 
son  reappeared  in  the  province  of  Oran.  They  had, 
in  the  meantime,  visited  at  Mecca  the  lomb  of  the 
prophet,  arid  m the  environs  of  Bagdad  the  six  ma- 
rabouts who  reminded  posterity  of  the  virtues  of 
Muley  Abd-el-Kader.  It  was  here  that  Mahhi  Eldin 
pretended  to  have  had  a miraculous  vision  in  which 
the  vocation  of  his  son  was  revealed  to  him. 

“He  related  that  one  morning,  after  a night  con- 
secrated to  prayer,  he  saw  Muley  Abd-el-Kader  de- 


and  receiv-ed  from  him  the  announcement  of  the 
brilliant  destiny  of  his  son  and  the  gift  of  an  enchant- 
ed apple  from  Muley.  Abd-el-Kader,  left  him  to 
return  to  Paradise.  He  added  that  Abd  el-Kader, 
on  eating  this  apple,  had  in  a manner  become  imbu- 
ed with  the  soul  of  the  holy  Muley;  that  a crown  of 
glory  encircled  his  forehead;  that  his  voice  became 
like  that  of  the  Marabout;  and  that  he  was  for  the 
future  invulnerable. 

“Abd-el-Kader,  who  was  still  grave,  silent,  and 
studious,  and  constantly  engaged  in  pious  exercises, 
was  soon  surrounded  with  universal  respect.  Every 
day  troops  of  the  faithful  flocked  to  his  tent,  and 
withdrew  delighted,  alterseeing  him  meditating  over 
the  book  of  lile,  and  praying  with  fervor. 

“The  bey  of  Oran,  becoming  more  and  more 
alarmed,  resolved  to  strike  a blow;  but  the  French 
expedition  left  him  no  time  for  it.  It  is  known  that 
he  decided  on  opening  the  gates  of  the  town  when 
he  commanded,  to  the  French,  who  then  heard  for 
the  first  time  of  Abd-el-Kader.  His  father  had 
preached  in  the  holy  war,  and  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  Arabs.  From  May  3 to  9,  1832,  Oran 
was  attacked  with  fury  by  the  natives,  under  their 
young  chief.  Abd-el  Kader  displayed  the  most  bril- 
liant valor.  He  had  a horso  shot  under  him,  and 
his  bornou,  covered  with  blood,  was  preserved  as  a 
relic. 

“After  this  affair,  he  was  more  then  ever  regarded 
as  invulnerable.  His  election  as  Sultan  shows  that 
this  expedition,  although  unfortunate,  had  powerful- 
ly contributed  to  his  greatness.  It  took  place  at 
Ersebra,  in  the  plains  of  Eghris,  on  September  28th, 
1832.  The  day  before,  the  chiefs  of  the  Hachems, 
the  Garabas,  and  the  Beni  Hamers,  had  already  pro- 
nounced his  name.  He  bad  refused,  however,  and 
proposed  an  influential  chief,  Sidi  el-Arrach.  On 
the  day  of  the  election  a scene  took  place  which  was 
probably  concerted.  Sidi-el- Arrah,  declared  that 
during  the  night  Muley  Abd-el-Kader  had  appeared 
to  him  and  designated  the  third  son  of  Mahhi  Eldin 
for  the  vole  of  the  assembly.  Mahhi  Eldin  stated 
that  he  had  a similar  vision,  and  that  his  own  death 
had  been  predicted.  Abd-el-Kader,  therefore,  was 
proclaimed  Sultan.  The  Arabs  are  firmly  convinced 
that  this  election  was  the  work  of  the  holy  Mara- 
bout; who,  they  say,  visits  him  daily  when  he  is 
alone  in  his  tent. 


BELGIAN  TREATY. 


Treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between 

the  United  States  of  America  and  his  majesty 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

The  United  States  of  America,  on  the  one  part, 
and  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Belgians  on  the 
other  part,  wishing  to  regulate  in  a formal  manner 
their  reciprocal  relations  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  further  to  strengthen,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  their  interests  respectively,  the  bonds  of 
friendship  and  good  understanding  so  happily  estab- 
lished between  the  governments  and  people  of  the 
two  countries,  and  desiring  with  this  view,  to  con- 
clude by  common  agreement,  a treaty  establishing 
conditions  equally  advantageous  to  the  commerce  and 
navigation  of  both  states,  have,  to  that  effect,  ap- 
pointed as  their  plenipotentiaries,  namely,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  I homas  G.  Clemson, 
charge  ’affairs  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Belgians;  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  M.  Adolphe  Dechamps,  of- 
ficer of  the  order  of  Leopold,  knight  of  the  order  of 
the  red  eagle  of  the  first  class,  grand  cross  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Michael  of  Bavaria,  his  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  a member  of  the  chamber  of  repre- 
sentants — who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  full  powers,  ascertained  to  be  in  good 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  and  concluded  the 
following  articles: 

Art.  I.  There  shall  be  full  and  entire  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two  countries;  and  the  same  security  and  protec- 
tion which  is  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of 
each  country  shall  be  guaranteed  on  both  sides. — 
The  said  inhabitants,  whether  established  or  tempo- 
rarily residing  within  any  ports,  cities  or  places 
whatever,  of  the  two  countries,  shall  noton  account 
of  their  commerce  or  industry,  pay  any  other  or 
higher  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  than  those  which 
shall  be  levied  on  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country 
in  which  they  may  be;  and  the  privileges,  immuni- 
ties, and  other  favors,  with  regard  to  commerce  or 
industry,  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one 
of  the  two  states,  shall  be  common  to  those  of  the 
other. 

Art.  II-  Belgian  vessels,  whether  coming  from  a 
Belgian  or  foreign  port,  shall  not  pay,  either  on  en- 
tering or  leaving  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  what- 


ever may  be  their  destination,  any  other  or  higher 
sceud  from  heaven,  surrounded  with  light  and  glory  duties  of  tonnage,  pilotage,  anchorage,  buoys,  light- 
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houses,  clearance,  brokerage,  or  generally  other 
charges  whatsoever,  than  are  required  from  vessels 
of  the  United  States  in  similar  cases.  This  provi 
sion  extends  not  only  to  duties  levied  for  the  benefit 
of  the  state  but  also  to  those  levied  for  the  benefit 
of  provinces,  cities,  countries,  districts,  to  wnships, 
corporations,  or  any  other  divisions  or  jurisdictions, 
whatever  be  its  designation. 

Art.  III.  Reciprocally,  vessels  of  the  U.  Slates, 
whether  coining  from  a port  of  said  states  or  from  a 
foreign  port,  shall  not  pay,  either  on  entering  or 
leaving  the  ports  of  Belgium,  whatever  may  be  their 
destination,  any  other  or  higher  duties  of  tonnage, 
pilotage,  anchorage,  buoys,  lighthouses,  clearance, 
brokerage,  or  generally,  other  charges  whatever, 
than  are  required  from  Belgium  vessels  in  similar 
cases.  This  provision  extends  not  only  to  duties 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  but  also  to  those 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  provinces,  cities,  countries, 
districts,  townships,  corporations,  or  any  other  divi- 
sion or  jurisdiction,  whatever  be  its  designation. 

Art.  IV.  The  restitution  by  Belgium  of  the  duty 
levied  by  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  in  virtue  of  the  third  pa- 
ragraph of  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  April 
nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty  nine,  is 
guaranteed  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  V.  Steam  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Belgium,  engaged  in  regular  navigation  between 
t,he  United  States  and  Belgium,  shall  be  exempt  in 
both  countries  from  the  payment  of  duties  of  tonnage, 
anchorage,  buoys  and  light  houses. 

Art.  VI.  As  regards  the  coasting  trade  between 
the  ports  of  either  country,  the  vessels  of  the  two 
nations  shall  be  treated,  on  both  sides,  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nations. 

Art.  VII.  Articles  of  every  descriplion,  whether 
proceeding  from  the  soil  industry,  or  warehouses  of 
Belgium,  directly  imported  therefrom  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  in  Belgian  vessels,  shall  pay  no 
other  or  higher  duties  of  import  than  if  they  were 
imported  under  the  flag  of  said  states. 

And,  reciprocally,  articles  of  every  description 
directly  imported  into  Belgium  Irom  the  U.  States, 
under  the  flag  of  the  said  states,  shall  pay  no  other 
or  higher  duties  than  if  they  were  imported  under 
the  Belgian  flag. 

It  is  well  understood: 

1.  That  the  goods  shall  have  been  really  put  on 
board  in  the  ports  from  which  they  were  declared 
respectively  to  come. 

2.  That  a putting  in  at  an  intermediate  port,  pro- 
duced by  uncontrollable  circumstances  duly  proved, 
does  not  occasion  the  forfeiture  of  the  advantage  al- 
lowed to  direct  importation. 

Art.  VIII.  Articles  of  every  description  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  other  countries  than 
Belgium , under  the  Belgian  flag,  shall  pay  no  other 
or  higher  duties  whatsoever  than  if  they  had  been 
imported  under  the  flag  ol  the  most  favored  foreign 
nation,  other  than  the  flag  of  the  country  from  which 


the  importation  is  made. 

And,  reciprocally,  articles  of  every  description 
imported  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  into 
Belgium  from  other  countries  than  the  United  States, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  whatsoever  than 
if  they  had  been  imported  under  the  flag  of  the  fo- 
reign nation  most  favored,  other  than  that  of  the 
country  from  which  the  importation  is  made. 

Art.  IX.  Articles  of  every  description  exported 
bv  Belgian  vessels  or  by  those  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  from  the  ports  of  either  country  to  any 
country  whatsoever,  shall  be  subjected  to  no  other 
duties  or  formalites  than  such  as  are  required  for 
exportation  under  the  flag  of  the  country  where  the 
shipment  is  made.  . , 

Art.  X.  All  premiums,  drawbacks,  or  other  fa- 
vors of  like  nature  which  may  be  allowed  in  the 
stales  of  either  of  the  contracting  parties  upon  goods 
imported  or  exported  in  national  vessels,  shall  be 
likewise  and  in  the  same  manner  allowed  upon  goods 
imported  directly  from  one  of  the  two  countries  by 
its  vessels  into  the  other,  or  exported  from  one  of 
the  two  countries  by  the  vessels  of  the  other  to  any 
destination  whatsoever.  ...  , 

Art.  XI.  The  preceding  article  is,  however,  not 
to  apply  to  the  importation  of  salt  and  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  national  fisheries;  each  oi  the  two  parties 
reserving  to  itself  the  faculty  of  granting  special 
privileges  for  the  importation  of  those  articles  under 
its  own  flag. 

Art.  XII.  The  high  contracting  parlies  agree  to 
consider  and  to  treat  as  Belgian  vessels,  and  as  ves 
Sels  ok  the  United  Stales,  all  those  which,  being  pro- 
vided by  the  competent  authority  with  a passport, 
sea  letter,  or  any  other  sufficient  document,  shall  be 
recognised  conformably  with  existing  laws  as  na- 
tional vessels  in  the  country  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belong.  . rT 

Art.  XI LI.  Belgian  vessels  and  those  ot  the  U. 


States  may,  conformably  with  the  laws  of  the  two 
countries,  retain  on  board,  in  the  ports  of  both,  such 
parts  of  their  cargo  as  may  be  destined  for  a foreign 
country;  and  such  parts  shall  not  be  subjected,  either 
while  they  remain  on  board,  or  upon  re-exportation, 
to  any  charges  whatsoever  other  then  those  for  the 
prevention  of  smuggling. 

Art.  XIV.  During  the  period  allowed  by  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  for  the  warehousing 
of  goods,  no  duties  other  than  those  of  watch  and 
storage,  shall  be  levied  upon  articles  brought  from 
either  country  into  the  other  while  awaiting  transit, 
re-exportation  or  entry  for  consumption. 

Such  goods  shall  in  no  case  be  subject  to  higher 
warehouse  charges  or  the  other  formalities  than  if 
they  had  been  imported  under  the  flag  of  the  country. 

Art.  XV.  In  all  that  relates  to  duties  of  customs 
and  navigation,  the  two  high  contracting  parties  pro- 
mise reciprocally  not  to  grant  any  favor,  privilege, 
or  immunity  to  any  other  state  which  shall  not  in- 
stantly become  common  to  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  both  parties  respectively;  gratuitously,  if  the  con- 
cession or  favor  to  such  other  state  is  gratuitous, 
and  on  allowing  the  same  compensation  or  its  equi- 
valent, if  the  concession  is  conditional. 

Neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall  lay  upon 
goods  proceeding  from  the  soil  or  the  industry  of  the 
other  party,  which  may  be  imported  into  its  ports, 
any  other  or  higher  duties  of  importation  or  re-ex- 
portation than  are  laid  upon  the  importation  or  re- 
exportation of  similar  goods  coming  from  any  other 
foreign  country. 

Art.  XVI.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  damages  at  sea, 
or  forced  putting  in,  each  party  shall  afford  to  the 
vessels  of  the  other,  whether  belonging  to  the  state 
or  individuals,  the  same  assistance  and  protection 
and  the  same  immunities  which  would  have  been 
granted  to  its  own  vessels  in  similar  cases. 

Art.  XVII.  It  is  moreover  agreed  between  the 
two  contracting  parties,  that  the  consuls  and  (vice 
consuls  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  Belgium, 
and  reciprocally,  the  consuls  and  vice  consuls  of 
Belgium  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  ail  the  privileges,  grotection,  and  as- 
sistance usually  granted  to  them,  and  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  functions. 
The  said  consuls  and  vice  consuls  may  cause  to  be 
arrested  and  sent  back,  either  to  their  vessels  or  to 
their  country,  such  seamen  as  may  have  deserted 
from  the  vessels  of  their  nation.  To  this  end  they 
shall  apply  in  writing  to  the  competent  local  autho- 
rities, and  they  shall  prove, *by  exhibition  of  the  ves- 
sel’s crewlist  or  other  document,  or,  if  she  have  de- 
parted, by  copy  of  said  documents,  duly  certified  by 
them,  that  the  seamen  whom  they  claimed  formed 
part  of  the  said  crew.  Upon  such  demand,  thus 
supported,  the  delivery  of  the  deserters  shall  not  be 
refused.  They  shall,  moreover,  receive  all  aid  and 
assistance  in  searching  for,  seizing,  and  arresting 
such  deserters;  who  shall,  upon  the  requisition  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  consul  or  vice  consul,  be  confined 
and  kept  in  the  prisons  of  the  country  until  he  shall 
have  found  an  opportunity  for  sending  them  home. 
If,  however,  such  an  opportunity  should  not  occur 
within  three  months  after  the  arrest,  the  deserters 
shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  again  be  arrested 
for  the  same  cause.  It  is,  however,  understood  that 
seamen  of  the  country  in  which  the  desertion  shall 
occur  are  excepted  from  these  provisions,  unless 
they  be  naturalized  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  other 
country. 

Art.  XVIII.  Articles  of  all  kinds,  the  transit  of 
which  is  allowed  in  Belgium,  coming  from  or  going 
to  the  United  States  shall  be  exempt  from  all  transit 
duty  in  Belgium,  when  the  transportation  through 
Belgian  territory  is  effected  on  the  railroads  of  the 
state. 

Art.  XIX.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  in  force 
during  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of 
the  ratifications,  and  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  have  announced  to  the  other  its  intention  to  ter- 
minate the  operation  thereof;  each  party  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  making  such  declaration  to  the 
other  at  the  end  of  the  ten  yeats  above  mentioned;  and 
it  is  agreed  that,  after  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  of  prolongation  accorded  on  both  sides,  this 
treaty  and  all  its  stipulations  shall  cease  to  be  in 
force. 

Art.  XX.  This  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ra- 
tifications shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within 
the  term  of  six  months  after  its  date  or  sooner  if  pos 
sibie;  and  the  treaty  shall  be  put  in  execution  within 
the  term  of  twelve  months. 

In  faith  vvbereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  present  treaty  in  duplicate;  and  have 
affixed  thereto  their  seals.  Brussels  the  tenth  of  No- 
vember, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-five. 

THOM  G.  CLEMSON,  [l.  s.] 

A.  DECH  AMPS,  [l.  s.] 
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REMINISCENCE  OP  AN  OLD  SAILOR. 

From  the  Jlnglo  American. 

In  March,  1795,  I was  appointed  fifth  mate  of  the 
company’s  ship  Kent,  captain  Saltwell,  bound  to 
Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Soon  after  I joined  this  ship,  I had  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  abominations  of  the  naval  impress 
system,  which  then  prevailed  and  continued,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  till  the  end  of  the  late  war 
with  France;  but  which  I trust  will  never  be  renewed, 
as,  even  in  cases  of  the  greatest  emergency,  such  as 
actual  invasion,  forcible  impressment,  woild,  in  my 
opinion  be  unnecessary. 

A deputation  waited  on  the  commanding  officer, 
and  having  apprised  him  of  the  resolution  they  had 
come  to,  requested  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  let 
them  have  the  key  of  the  arm  chest,  in  order  that 
they  might  make  use  of  the  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence, in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to 
drag  them  out  of  the  ship.  The  officer  of  course 
declined  acceding  to  their  request,  when  he  was  re- 
spectfully informed  that  they  had  no  alternative  but 
to  break  open  the  chest,  but  with  utmost  reluctance 
on  their  part.  The  chest  was  accordingly  broken 
open,  the  arms  taken  out,  and  ammunition  procured 
from  the  magazine,  which  together  with  the  mus- 
kets boarding-pikes,  &c  were  taken  down  into  the 
main  hold,  where  a sort  of  chevaux  defrise  was  con- 
structed around  the  main  hatch  way,  with  the  board- 
ing-pikes and  muskets  pointing  upwards.  The  fore 
and  aft  hatches  were  laid  on  and  secured;  a fire  was 
lighted  on  the  ballast,  and  the  cooking  utensels,  chests, 
hammocks,  &c.  were  taken  below;  and  there  being 
an  abundance  of  water,  wood,  and  provisions,  in  the 
hold,  they  considered  themselves  sufficiently  prepar- 
ed for  a seige. 

Scarcely  had  these  precautionary  measures  been 
completed,  when  a boat  from  the  frigate  was  ob- 
served to  be  approaching  the  Kent.  Instantly  all  the 
hands,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers,  darted  into 
the  hold.  The  boat  was  rowed  alongside,  a lieut- 
enant made  his  appearance  on  deck,  when  address- 
ing himself  to  the  commanding  officer,  he  said,  “I 
come,  Sir,  from  his  majesty’s  frigate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mustering  your  ship’s  company;  will  you  be 
so  good,  therefore,  to  give  the  necessary  directions  for 
that  purpose?”  The  commanding  officer,  aware  of  the 
object  of  his  visit,  replied  by  informmg  him  of  what 
had  taken  place,  adding  that  he  had  in  consequence 
no  control  over  his  men;  but  he  entreated  him,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  extremities,  to  cast  his  eye  into 
the  main  hold,  and  judge  for  himseif  whether  it 
would  be  prudent  in  him,  with  only  his  boat’s  crew , 
to  force  his  way  among  such  a number  of  men,  so 
well  prepared  for  resistance,  and  so  determined,  as 
they  appeared  to  be,  not  to  be  taken  out  of  the  ship 
by  force.  The  lieutenant  accordingly  did  cast  his 
eye  into  the  hold,  shook  his  head  significantly,  bowed 
to  the  commanding  officer,  dropped  into  his  boat, 
and  returned  to  the  faigate. 

Within  less  than  an  hour  from  the  lieutenant’s  de- 
parture, the  frigate  was  seen  to  be  ler  weigh,  and 
steering  towards  the  Kent,  abreast  ot  bich  she  an- 
chored within  pistol  shot.  The  cap  — nailed,  and 
asked  if  the  ship’s  company  were  willing  o submit 
to  their  being  mustered  by  an  officer  from  his  ship. 
He  was  answered  by  a deputy  from  the  hold  with 
the  simple  negative  “No,  Sir.”  Upon  which  tha 
captain  was  observed  to  take  out  his  watch,  and,  in 
an  audible  voice,  he  said,  “I  will  give  you  ten  mi- 
nutes to  consider  of  it,  and  if,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time,  you  will  not  consent  to  be  mustered,  I 
will  sink  you.”  To  which  the  deputy  replied,  “You 
will  do  as  you  will  think  proper,  Sir;  but  we  have 
already  made  up  our  minds  on  the  subject.”  The 
ten  minutes  elapsed,  but  riot  a siiot  was  fired,  and  no 
further4steps  were  taken;  but  a few  days  afterwards 
an  order  was  said  to  have  been  received  from  the 
admiralty  for  all  the  men  who  had  been  pressed  by  the 
frigate  from  the  several  ships  engaged  to  carry  troops 
to  the  Cape,  to  be  restored  to  their  respective  ships 
forthwith;  and  it  was  also  reported  that  the  order 
was  accompanied  by  a severe  reprimand  to  the  cap- 
tain for  his  conduct. 

Not  long  afler  this  disagreeable  affair,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  where  we  remained  a consi- 
derable time  waiting  for  the  troops  and  for  convoy. 
There  was  at  this  time  a large  fleet  of  men-of-war 
assembled  at  Spithead,  consisting  of  about  thirty 
sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  smaller  vessels. 
It  was  a most  interesting  sight;  and  whenever  I had 
nothing  else  to  do,  1 amused  myself  with  my  glass 
in  scrutinizing  the  several  ships  of  which  this  noble 
fleet  was  composed.  Whilst  thus  engaged  one  fine 
day  about  Doon,  I observed  a volume  of  flame  rush- 
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ing  from  the  quarter  gallery  2nd  stern  of  a three  1 
decker,  it  w.i . an  awful  sight,  i T watched  its 
progress  w n intense  interest.  1 pen  i the  flame 
rapidly  advai  g from  the  stern  forward,  spreading 
throughout  tin-  .hip,  ascending  the  masts,  and  rush- 
ing out  of  every  port.  I saw  masts  and  yards  falling 
one  after  the  other,  until  scarcely  any  part  remain- 
ed standing  besides  the  bare  hull.  The  guns — most 
of  which  were  shotted  and  could  not  be  unloaded — 
discharged  themselves  successively  as  the  flames  ap- 
proached, thus  adding  to  the  sublime  effect  of  this 
awful  spectacle.  Several  of  the  shot  reached  the 
Motherbank,  striking  one  of  the  ships  and  killing  one 
of  her  crew,  whilst  others  struck  ships  at  Spithead, 
and  more  lives  were  lost.  The  sea  around  the  ship 
was  covered  with  boats,  aiding  in  the  preservation 
of  her  crew  as  they  jumped  overboard;  such  being 
the  rapidity  of  the  flames,  that  every  effort  to  check 
them  proved  fruitless,  notwithstanding  fire  engines 
from  every  man-of-war  at  Spithead  and  from  the 
dockyards  were  playing  on  her  at  once. 

At  length  1 observed  the  guard  ship,  the  old  Royal 
'William,  which  was  moored  in  her  wake,  to  be  un- 
der weigh,  (for  the  first  time  as  It  was  said,  within 
twenty  years),  evidently  in  order  to  remove  to  a 
place  of  safety,  lest  the  wreck  should  drift  on  board 
of  her — a timely  precaution,  as,  on  the  flames  reach- 
ing the  hawse-holes,  and  rushing  along  the  cables, 
she  parted,  and  drifted  over  the  very  spot  where  the 
old  Royal  William  had  been  moored,  from  whence 
she  continued  to  drift,  until  she  struck  the  ground 
and  blew  up.  She  proved  to  be  the  Boyne,  of  ninety 
guns,  one  of  the  finest  ships  in  the  British  navy. 

There  were  in  all  about  1,200  people  on  board 
when  the  fire  commenced,  including  a considerable 
number  of  women  and  children.  Of  the  men  about 
200  hundred  perished,  but  the  rest  escaped,  among 
them  was  said  to  have  been  an  officer  of  marines, 
who,  in  the  eerly  stage  of  the  fire,  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  on  board  to  go  off'with  only  two  others, 
in  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  that  might  have  held  twen- 
ty times  the  number.  A striking  contrast  to  this 
cowardly  proceeding  was  the  conduct  of  one  little 
baud  of  heroes,  which  was  too  praiseworthy  to  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  and  which  1 shall  therefore 
describe  as  1 heard  it,  about  four  years  afterwards, 
from  the  lips  of  captain  Winthrop,of  the  Latona  fri- 
gate, who,  at  the  time  referred  to,  was  first  lieuten- 
ant, and  in  command  of  the  Boyne  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  captain  on  shore. 

This  gallant  officer  was  dining  on  board  the  old 
Astrea  frigate  in  the  north  seas,  in  which  ship  Lwas 
then  an  acting  lieutenant,  and,  at  the  request  of  capt. 
Richard  Dacres,  he  gave  the  following  account  of 
his  miraculous  escape. 

He  stated  that,  as  the  flames  advanced  from  the 
stern,  in  despite  of  every  effort  to  extinguish  them, 
he  was  of  course  driven  forward  until  he  reached 
the  forecastle,  where  he  found  himself  surrounded 
by  about  a dozen  of  the  Boyne’s  best  men,  who  were 
evidently  all  that  remained  alive  on  board.  They 
entreated  him  to  jump  overboard  instantly,  as  the 
only  chance  of  saving  his  own  life  or  theirs,  they 
having  resolved,  as  they  said,  not  to  quit  the  ship  as 
long  as  he  remained  on  board.  “If  that  be  the  case, 
my  good  lads,”  was  his  reply,  “I  fear  we  shall  all 
be  burned  together,  as  1 am  equally  resolved  with 
yourselves  to  be  the  last  man  to  quit  her.  So,  he 
continued,  “If  you  wish  to  give  me  a chance  for  my 
lile,  you  will  first  take. care  of  your  own,  when,  you 
may  rely  on  it,  I shall  not  be  long  in  following  your 
example.”  “If  that  be  so,”  was  the  exclamation, 
“here  goes!”  and  away  they  went  headlong  into  the 
sea.  The  lieutenant  kept  his  word;  overboard  he 
followed  them;  and  being  a good  swimmer,  and 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  getting  ahead  of  the  ship  in 
order  to  avoid  the  flames  which  were  rushing  out  of 
the  ports  most  terr.fically,  he  pushed  out  manfully. 
But  it  was  labor  in  vain,  as  the  wind  and  tide  were 
so  strong  against  him,  that,  through  shear  exhaus- 
tion he  gave  up  the  attempt  by  throwing  himself  on 
his  back  and  trusting  to  the  mercy  of  Providence  for 
his  safety.  "1  believe,”  continued  captain  Winthrop, 
“that  from  that  moment  I fell  into  a sort  of  torpor, 
from  which  1 was  aroused  by  a dreadful  sensation  of 
heat,  ant,  up-n  opening  my  eyes,  I discovered  the 
flames  to  bo  . ing  through  the  port  holes  immediate- 
ly over  my  bod) ; but  owing  to  my  being  close  to  the 
ship’s  side,  1 es,  ,ped  without  being  actually  scorched. 
The  wind  and  tide  which  had  so  quickly  brought  me 
back  into  this  position,  as  quickly  took  me  past  the 
ship,  just  as  the  last  ooat  had  pushed  off  from  her 
steru,  so  lull  of  people  as  to  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  sinking.  The  bow  man,  whom  1 recognised  as  one 
of  my  twelve  friends  on  the  forecastle,  was  standing 
up  with  the  boat  hook  in  his  hand,  when  he  sudden- 
ly exclaimed, ‘D — n my  eyes,  if  that  isn’t  our  first 
lieutenant  coming  along!’  ‘For  God’s  sake,’  was  the 
reply,  ‘don’t  attempt  lo  take  in  any  more  or  we  shall 


I all  sink  together,’  ‘Well,’  said  the  intrepid  bowman, 
addressing  himself  to  the  rowers,  ‘whether  you  sink 
or  swim,  all  i have  lo  say  is,  the  first  man  who  at- 
tempts to  pull  the  boat’s  beau  : uofore  1 have 

caught  hold  of  the  lieutenant,  1 will  stick  this  boat 
hook  into  his  eye.”  H accordingly  watched  his  op- 
portunity and  did  catch  hold  of  me,  pulled  me  into 
the  boat,  and,  fortunately,  without  sinking  her. 


TEXAS  AND  THE  ANCIENT  PROVINCE  OF 
LOUISIANA. 


To  the  editor  of  the  N.  0.  Commercial  Bulletin  : 
Though  the  subjects  of  intense  interest  and  of 
protracted  controversy,  Texas  and  Oregon  remain 
indefinite  terms — fairy  lands,  over  which  intense 
darkness  and  glaring  lights  alternate — to  those  who 
have  lived  long  enough,  and  been  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  progress  westwardly  of  Anglo-Saxon  po- 
pulation during  the  last  sixty  years,  the  terms  Texas, 
Oregon,  and  California  will  sound  as  mere  echoes  to 
Georgia,  Ohio,  Maumee,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Louisi- 
ana, Missouri,  etc.  Since  the  first  English  foot  was 
set  on  the  shores  of  James  river,  1607,  a land  of  al- 
luring promise  has  appeared  towards  the  setting  sun, 
to  the  adventurous  race  of  civilized  men  who  have 
been  far  more  than  two  centuries  superceding  the 
savage  on  North  America.  In  fact,  to  recede  into 
the  century  preceding  Anglo-Saxon  colonization  on 
North  America,  we  are  enabled  to  discover  that 
the  spirit  which  has  borne  and  bears  their  posterity 
westward  over  the  continent,  is  the  same  which 
brought  the  original  emigrants  over  the  Atlantic. 

To  paraphrase  a Spanish  proverb,  we  may  say 
“what  must  be  will  be.”  If  the  effects  were  not  too 
serious  to  be  made  subject  of  jest,  we  might  smile 
at  the  interminable  abstractions  which  fill  the  col- 
umns of  our  prints,  and  tax  the  patience  of  audi- 
ences and  lungs  of  speakers.  Rivers  do  not  more 
naturally  arid  surely  flow  from  mountain  vales  to  the 
ocean,  than  do  our  surplus  population  move  west- 
ward, and  have,  under  all  other  circumstances  thus 
moved  in  that  direction,  with  accelersted  force  and 
velocity  for  upwards  of  two  centuries.  Amongst 
the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been 
carried  along  the  stream,  the  mysterious  current 
from  the  Atlantic  border  into  the  savage  interior, 
sixty  four  years  since,  the  writer  of  this  address  was 
one.  Then  the  upper  Ohio  was  the  ne  plus  ultra. — 
Before  me  lies  a document  in  a singular  manner  il- 
lustrative of  the  march  of  man  on  North  America. 
It  is  a map,  with  the  following  title,  date,  and  dedi- 
cation. 

NORTH  AMERICA, 

corrected  from  the  observations 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  at  London, 
and  the  Royal  Academy,  at  Paris: 

By  John  Senex,  F.  R.  S. 

1710. 

To  the  Hon.  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq. 

One  of  the  commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  navy, 
this  map  is  humbly  presented  by  his  obliged  servant. 
This  map,  if  we  refer  to  the  date  of  its  formation, 
msy  be  regarded  as  in  a high  degree  correct.  The 
general  outlines  of  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  river  to  Hudson’s  straits,  with 
intermediate  great  features  are  laid  down  with  an 
accuracy  highly  creditable  to  the  author.  A similar 
character  is  due  to  it  on  the  Pacific  side;  commenc- 
ing with  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  stretching  to  the 
head  of  the  sea  of  California,  and  mouths  of  the 
Gila  river  and  that  of  Rio  del  Tison,  (Colorado,)  of 
modern  maps.  In  regard  to  historical  geography, 
this  map  is  now  of  great  interest.  Immediately 
after  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  in 
1492,  a flame  of  awakened  curiosity  swept  over 
western  Europe,  and  in  England  excited  a determi- 
nation to  enter  into  the  rivalry  of  discovery  with 
Portugal  and  Spain.  Henry  VII.,  of  England,  sent 
out  the  Cabots,  who  became  the  discoverers  and  par- 
tial explorers  of  that  part  of  the  North  American 
Atlantic  coast,  now  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  the 
mouth  of  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  Island  of  New- 
foundland. The  latter  name  was  given  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  English  nation  as  a general  term  for  the 
whole  newly  discovered  coast. 

A Spanish  naval  commnnder,  Juan  Ponce  de  Le- 
on, reached  the  North  American  coast  in  1512, 
somewhere  near  where  San  Augustine  now  stands, 
and  gave  to  his  discovered  land  the  name  of  Florida. 
The  two  names  became  general,  Florida  on  the 
Spanish  maps,  and  Newfoundland  on  those  of 
England,  and  so  continued  to  1585,  when  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  a charter  to  Sir  YValter  Raleigh 
and  his  associates,  for  colonization  on  North  Ameri- 


ca, in  which  Virginia  was  bestowed  as  a general 

name  for  the  count  ■■■■■:,  embraced  by  the  charter. — 
The  now  name  Virginia,  was  populr.i  and  ;radual)y 

the  original  “ " ’•  foundlan  ' vr-s  coyifincd  to, 

and  perpetuated  to  our  times  lo  designate  the  island 
outside  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

As  English  colonization  advanced,  the  name  of 
.New  England,  though  never  adopted  by  any  public 
authority,  prevailed  for  the  Atlantic  coast  colonized 
by  that  nation,  and  superceded  that  of  Virginia  as  a 
general  term,  but  the  latter  was  perpetuated  in  the 
colony,  afterwards  state. 

The  Spanish  term  Florida  was  respected  by  the 
English.  On  the  map  before  me  of  Senex,  the  Eng- 
lish colonial  territory,  colored  strongly  m pink,  com- 
mences southwardly  at  north  latitude  30°,  and  by  a 
bay  named  St.  Matheo,  and  thence  embracing  all  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Straits  of  Bell  I.,  as  there  named, 
embracing,  of  course,  the  Island  of  Newfoundland. 
Inland,  setting  out  from  the  southern  extreme,  the 
English  colonial  territory  is  represented  as  a narrow 
strip,  bounded  by  mountains,  in  the  interior,  and  in 
no  place  three  hundred  miles  wide  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  The  colonies  named  are  Carolina,  from  the 
Roanoke  river,  southward;  Virginia,  Maryland,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New  England. 
The  latter  term  embracing  all  from  New  York  to  the 
river  Kennebec. 

Florida,  colored  in  pale  yellow,  sweeps  over  the 
peninsula,  now'  retaining  the  name,  and  inland  in  the 
rear  of  the  English  colonies,  as  high  qs  north  lati- 
tude 39°,  embracing  what  is  now  Tennessee,  most  of 
Kentucky,  crossing  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  about 
fifty  miles  above  their  junction  and  continuing  thence 
westward  about  eight  hundred  miles  to  the  meridian 
of  102°  YV.  of  London;  thence  southwardly,  to  the 
head  of  a river  answering  by  its  position  to  the  Puer- 
co,  and  thence  by  that  stream  and  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  to  its  influx  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
thence  along  the  shores  of  that  peninsula  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  on  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
the  English  colonies.  Thus  bounded,  Florida  had 
New  Mexico  west,  Old  Mexico,  or  Rio  Grande, 
southwest,  to  Gulf  of  Mexico  south,  the  Atlantic 
ocean  southeast,  and  English  colonies,  or  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  east,  and  Canada,  or  New  France, 
to  the  north,  and  embraced  in  area  of  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  square  miles,  between  lati- 
tudes 25  and  38°  north. 

New  Mexico,  colored  by  green,  is  represented  as 
extending  westward  of  Florida  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia; ar.d  Old  Mexico,  or  New  Spain,  is  colored 
deep  pink,  thence  from  New  Mexico  and  Rio  Grande, 
or  Florida,  to  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 

The  character  of  Senex’s  map  is  supported  by  the 
auspices  under  which  it  was  published,  English  and 
French.  The  political  divisions  were  such  as  were 
then  acknowledged  by  the  nations  who  claimed  the 
parts.  The  accuracy  of  the  tnap  is  shewn  by  the  de- 
lineations. It  is  true,  that  great  rectifications  have 
since  been  made,  but  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  contours  and  lat.  and  long,  of  the  various  points  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
prove  that  a very  extensive  general  knowledge  guid- 
ed their  delineation.  From  the  fact  of  its  having 
become  a prominent  object  of  immediate  interest, 
we  may  take  a more  particular  notice  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

This  river  is  represented  as  deriving  its  extreme 
source,  in  a mountainous  region,  at  N.  lat.  37°  30', 
and  long.  106  YV.  of  London.  Its  course  thence  is 
southwardly  to  near  N.  lat.  30°  where  .a  large  curve 
sweeps  round  to  the  eastward,  and  thence  the  river 
assumes  a southeastern  course  to  its  efflux  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  at  N.  lat.  26°.  Indeed,  the  whole 
course  of  this  river  and  those  in  all  the  adjacent  re- 
gions, if  laid  down,  appear  to  correspond  so  well 
with  the  most  recent  observations  as  to  prove,  that 
previous  to  1710,  these  countries  had  been  explored 
by  men  of  no  mean  talents  as  observers.  The  lati- 
tudes appear  generally  correct,  and  the  longitudes 
rather  too  far  eastward,  accord  amongst  themselves. 

The  sources  of  the  Rio  Grande,  as  laid  down  by 
Senex,  as  far  as  regards  latitude,  longitude,  and  ad- 
jacent objects  accord  much  better  with  Capt.  Fre- 
mont’s report,  than  they  do  with  any  other  authority 
I have  consulted.  If  Senex  and  Fremont  are  cor- 
rect, and  they  agree  in  every  general  respect,  the 
sources  of  the  Arkansas  and  Colorado  flow  from  the 
mountainous  region  from  whence,  in  most  maps, 
those  of  Rio  Grande  are  derived.  On  Senex’s  map, 
with  mountains  intervening,  and  about  lat.  38°  N.,  a 
river  is  laid  down,  called  St.  Francisco,  and  with 
sources  to  northwest  of  those  of  Rio  Grande,  course 
eastward  upwards  of  two  hundred  miles,  and  com- 
pletely overhead  ing  the  R.io  Grande.  The  St.  Fran- 
cisco of  Senex  is  no  doubt  the  extreme  source  of 
the  Arkansas. 

The  most  remarkable  features  represented  on  this 
map  is  an  inland  sea  or  very  extensive  lake,  answer- 
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ing  in  position  to  that  of  Capt.  Fretflont.  On  Senex’s  i 
map  this  lake  is  laid  down  between  lat.  41  and  48° 
N.,  and  between  longitudes  113  and  115^  deg.  W.  of  | 
London.  The  large  lake  Timpanogos  of  Tanner’s 
map  of  North  America,  is  placed  in  nearly  the  same 
position. 

I have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  to  shew,  that 
above  a century  past,  much  more  was  known,  than  is 
now  supposed  of  the  interior  of  North  America  — 
Geography  has,  however,  always  been  an  advancing 
and  retrograding  science.  In  the  early  ages  of  Spa- 
nish power  in  North  America,  an  active,  brave,  and 
inquiring  spirit  prevailed,  and  expeditions  of  disco- 
very were  made,  beginning  with  Cortez  himself, 
which,  had  it  retained  force,  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
continent  would  not  have  been  to  explore  towards 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is,  as  yet, 
only  proved  that  there  does  exist  such  a region  west 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  as  a central  basin  without 
an  oceanic  discharge;  Capt.  Fremont  has  been  the 
first  to  pass  round  it,  but  to  survey  the  internal  fea- 
tures, decide  its  extent,  and  add  the  whole  as  known 
data  to  science,  is  yet  to  be  achieved.  The  nation 
possesses  the  man  to  complete  his  own  work,  and 
neither  time  or  money  ought  to  be  spared  to  give 
him  the  means. 

We  now  return  to  our  proper  object  of  inquiry. — 
As  far  as  the  accredited  geography  of  the  times  can 
be  received  in  evidence,  we  have  seen  from  the  Eng 
lish  map  of  Senex,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years  ago,  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Spanish 
power  in  North  America  was  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
about  four  hundred  miles  above  its  mouth. 

The  French  colony  which  first  established  the 
povver  of  that  notion  on  the  lower  Mississippi  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  arrived  and  was  first  fixed 
April  12th,  1699,  on  Biloxi  bay,  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  now  state  of  Mississippi.  When  Senex’s 
map  was  published,  New  Orleans  had  not  been 
founded,  and  I hope  to  shew,  that  at  the  original  set- 
tlement of  Louisiana,  no  other  civilized  establish- 
ment existed  east  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Pensacola; 
nor  had  the  name  of  Florida  been  superceded  by 
that  of  Louisiana  when  Senex  published  his  map. 

Never  having  for  a moment  believed  that  the  ulti- 
mate colonization  of  the  great  Central  Zone  of  North 
America  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  be  pre- 
vented by  stipulations  on  parchment  rolls,  or  acceler- 
ated to  any  great  amount  by  temporary  causes,  1 
have  from  the  time  that  circumstances  forced  re- 
flections on  the  subject,  regarded  the  consummation 
as  a necessary  consequence  of  laws  beyond  human 
power  to  repeal  or  counteract.  After  having  com- 
pleted my  survey  of  the  Sabine  river  in  1812, 1 three 
years  afterwards,  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, where,  in  1816,  was  published  my  map  and  sta- 
tistical account  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  To  the 
statistical  volume  1 prefixed  a chapter,  entitled 
“first  discovery,  settlement,  and  limits,”  not  of 
the  state  so  named,  but  of  Louisiana  as  it  was  claim- 
ed and  held  by  France  from  1639  to  1763,  when  ce- 
ded to  Spain.  As  the  treatise  itself  is  in  few  hands, 
and  the  question  of  limits  still  made  a subject  of 
keen  discussion,  you  will  probably  be  the  means  of 
throwing  some  light  on  the  history  of  those  limits, 
by  publishing  in  your  paper  the  matter  of  the  intro- 
ductory chapter  alluded  to,  and  which  I shall  trans- 
scribe, with  such  additional  notes  as  may  serve  still 
further  to  decide  what  Louisiana  and  Texas  were 
under  France.  Louisiana,  when  used  in  what  fol- 
lows, is  intended  to  embrace  the  term  in  extenso. 

At  the  time  I was  preparing  the  matter  for  the 
press,  two  maps  were  placed  in  my  hands,  one  pub- 
lished in  London,  1719,  dedicated  to  Wm.  Law,  Esq. 
of  Laureston,  having  Louisiana  as  the  centre,  but 
reaching  westward  from  Chesapeake  bay,  33°  of 
longitude,  and  having  the  lower  part  of  the  Rio 
Grande  del  Norte  included  in  the  western  limit.  The 
other  was  published  as  a Latin  map,  by  Homan,  at 
Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  about  1712,  and  entitled 
“Regni  Mexicani,  Novte  Hispani®,  Ludovician®, 
Nov®  Angli®,  Carolina,  Virginia,  et  Pennsylvania, 
sed  non  Insularum  Archipelagi  Mexicani,  in  Ameri- 
ca, Septentionali,  accurata  tabula  exhibita  a Joh. 
Baptista  Homans,  Norriberga.” 

1 have  seen  another  map  by  Homan,  of  Nurem 
berg,  which  bore  for  its  title  “Amplissim®  Regiones 
Mississippi,  seu  Provincia  Ludoviciana,  a R.  P. 
Hennepin,  Fran.  Miss,  anno  1687,  edila  p.  J.  B.  Ho- 
man, Geograph  Norriberga.”  The  two  maps  of 
Homan  accord  as  to  Louisiana.  The  latter  was  co- 
lored, and  the  routes  of  La  Salle  were  very  perspi- 
cuously traced,  as  were  also  those  of  M.  Cavallier, 
in  1687,  as  were  again  those  of  De  Soto,  1543. 

In  a geographical  work  published  in  London,  1717, 
with  the  title  of  “Atlas  Geographicus,  or  a complete 
system  of  geography,  ancient  and  modern,”  vol.  v. 
p.  670,  is  a map  of  Louisiana,  upon  which  the  out- 
ine  is  laid  down  as  in  the  preceding  mentioned  maps. 


The  latter  work  stands  No.  470  in  the  Philadelphia 
Library. 

When  preparing  ihe  matter  of  my  introductory 
chapter  in  1815,  I had  full  reason  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  which,  however,  the  interme- 
diate time  has  modified: 

“On  these  maps  the  coasts,  rivers,  mountains,  and 
other  grand  features  of  nature,  in  those  parts  of 
North  America,  are  embraced  and  drawn  with  as- 
tonishing correctness,  for  the  period  of  their  publi- 
cation.' In  those  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi  but 
little  additional  accurate  knowledge,  and  no  preci- 
sion have  been  gained  up  to  this  time.  No  map  has 
met  my  observation  in  which  the  now  Missouri  ter- 
ritory and  the  province  of  Texas,  are  more  accurate- 
ly defined.” 

In  the  London  map,  the  line  of  Louisiana  com- 
mences west  at  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
ascends  that  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Saladode 
Apaches  (now  St.  Paul’s)  thence  along  that  river  to 
its  source;  and  thence  by  a curve  to  the  37°  N.  lat: 
where  the  limit  meets  the  margin  of  the  map.  On 
the  east,  Carolina,  what  is  now  Georgia,  with  parts 
of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  are  in- 
cluded. On  the  norlh  side  the  boundary  is  left  unde- 
fined. 

On  the  Nuremberg  map,  already  noticed  in  the 
early  part  of  this  communication,  the  southwestern 
limit  of  Louisiana  is  the  Rio  Grande,  from  its  mouth 
up  to  St.  Paul’s  river,  and  thence  by  a line  nearly 
due  north  to  N.  lat.  33°,  and  thence  eastward  through 
the  region  now  parcelled  into  Missouri,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  to  the  sources 
of  James  river,  and  thence  similar  to  the  London 
map  until  the  border  merges  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

These  maps  show  that  the  bounds  of  Louisiana 
towards  Mexico,  were  at  the  epochs  of  their  respec- 
tive publication  considered  by  the  literati  and  states- 
men of  Europe,  as  reaching  to  the  Rio  Grande  del 
Norte.  In  both  the  London  and  Nuremberg  maps, 
the  fort  built  by  M.  de  la  Salle,  is  laid  down  at  the 
Bay  of  Espiritu  Santo,  or  St.  Joseph. 

A British  official  map  again  published  in  1755,  in 
two  parts,  by  Bowen,  intended  to  point  out  the  po- 
litical and  natural  boundaries  of  British,  French, 
and  Spanish  colonies  in  North  America,  fixes  the 
southwest  limit  of  Louisiana,  the  same  as  Homan. 

No.  1040  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  is  a copy  of 
Jontel’s  relation  of  La  Salle’s  last  voyage  and  final 
fate,  printed  in  Paris,  1713.  This  book  is  a very  va- 
luable document  in  relation  to  Louisiana. 

In  sketches,  necessaiily;  brief,  historical  disquisi- 
tions of  any  extensive  detail  cannot  be  pursued. — 
The  chronological  data  which  follows,  may  serve  as 
an  index  to  those  who  may  desire  a more  minute  de- 
tail. 

1674. — Two  French  traders,  Joliet  and  Marquette, 
reached  the  Mississippi  river  by  penetrating  from 
j Canada  through  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  and 
thence  by  the  Fox  and  Ouisconsin  rivers. 

1683. — M.  de  la  Salle,  Father  Lewis  Hennepin 
and  the  Chevalier  Tonty,  discovered  the  country 
subsequently  named,  from  the  then  king  of  France, 
Louisiana,  and  also  determined  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  be  southward.  These  adventurers 
reached  the  great  river  by  the  Illinois;  and  M.  de  la 
Salle  explored  it  to  the  influx  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co. Plennepin  surveyed  it  upwards  to  above  St.  An- 
thony’s falls — went  soon  after  to  France,  where  he 
published  his  travels  and  discoveries,  and  named  the- 
country  Louisiana. 

In  the  same  year  de  la  Salle  returned  to  Canada, 
and  from  thence  to  France,  where,  laying  his  dis- 
coveries and  plans  before  the  French  government, 
through  the  aid  of  the  Prince  of  Conti  and  the  Mar- 
quis de  Seignelai  (son  of  the  great  Colbert,)  he  ob- 
tained a small  squadron,  with  which  he  intended  to 
enter  the  Mississippi,  and  on  its  banks  commence  a 
colony.  From  the  very  defective  knowledge  then 
gained  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Mexican  gulf, 
and  either  latitude  or  longitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  La  Salle’s  squadron  fell  to  the  westward  of 
the  object,  and  finally  landed  on  the  coast  of  Texas. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  without  deep  regret,  Jou- 
tel’s  relation  of  La  Salle’s  last  voyage.  The  ardor, 
industry,  intelligence,  and  bravery  with  which  that 
generous  man  pursued  his  discoveries  and  plans,  with 
the  immense  consequences  of  those  discoveries  and 
plans,  rendered  abortive  as  to  himself  by  accident, 
must  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  heart  that  can 
feel  for  virtue  in  misfortune.  Had  La  Salle  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  Mississippi,  his  undertaking 
would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

When  the  squadron  reached  in  sight  of  the  coast, 
il  was  the  opinion  of  La  Salle  himself  that  he  was 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  his  pilot 
was  of  a different  opinion,  and  unfortunately  the  lat- 
ter prevailed,  and  the  squadron  continued  to  sail 
westward,  and: 


1685,  February  16th — La  Salle  landed  with  the 
persons  designed  to  form  a colony  near  the  mouth  of 
Guadaloupe  river,  and  built  a fort.  The  fatal  error 
made  in  regard  to  position  was  soon  discovered,  and 
rendered  irreparable  by  the  desertion  of  the  squa- 
dron. To  found  in  a country,  demands  a concen- 
tration of  talents  few  men  ever  possess.  For  the 
successful  accomplishment  of  such  a design.  La 
Salle  had  many  of  the  most  requisite  qualities,  ren- 
dered, however,  inoperative  by  one  defect;  a 
stiffness  which  rendered  him  unsocial  and  disa- 
greeable to  his  officers,  and  prevented  the  formation 
of  attachment  and  popularity  among  the  colonists. 
That  he  was  highly  respected  was  shown  in  the  tra- 
gic sequence. 

After  landing,  however,  he  found  himself  in  a 
country  uninhabited  by  any  civilized  nation,  which 
with  the  ordinary  formalities  he  took  possession  of 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  and  as  far  aa 
first  possession,  and  of  precedent  set  by  European 
nations  on  like  occasions  could  secure  a valid  title, 
Louisiana  became  a colony  of  France.  Commenc- 
ed in  misfortune,  a fatality  seemed  to  impend  over 
the  whole  enterprise.  The  commander  of  the  royal 
vessel  which  brought  out  the  colony  deserted  him, 
and  La  Salle  lost  one  of  his  own  vessels  by  ship- 
wreck. Insubordination  prevailed  and  every  day 
the  situation  of  the  colonists  on  a desolate  shore  be- 
came more  desperate.  La  Salle  sent  out  a party  to 
search  for  the  great  river,  but  before  any  effective 
information  could  be  obtained  the  noble  commander 
fell  by  assassination. 

La  Salle  had  with  him  a brother,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Cavalier,  a priest  named  Father  Anasta- 
sius,  and  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Joutel,  who  des- 
pairing of  colonial  success,  after  the  murder  of 
their  commander,  projected  and  accomplished  their 
escape,  with  some  others,  who  finally  reached  some 
recently  formed  French  settlements  on  the  Ar- 
kansas. 

After  their  return  to  France,  both  Aanastasius 
and  Joutel  published  accounts  of  the  expedition; 
the  latter  much  the  most  circumstantial  and  satis- 
factory. Joutel  relates  that  he  was  but  a few 
paces  from  La  Salle  when  he  received  the  fatal 
shot  from  a man  of  the  name  of  Duhaut;  that  him- 
self, Anastasius,  and  M.  Cavalier,  concerted  and 
effected  their  escape;  not,  however,  before  the  mur- 
derers of  La  Salle  had  been  destroyed  by  each 
other. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  La  Salle,  and  the  retreat 
of  his  brother,  the  residue  of  the  colony  was  captur- 
ed by  a Spanish  detachment  from  the  province  of 
New  Leon,  sent  for  that  purpose,  and  the  settlement 
broken  up.  There  are,  it  is  said,  and  most  probably 
with  truth,  many  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  New 
Leon,  who  derived  their  descent  from  the  French  of 
La  Salle’s  colony. 

Twelve  years  again  elapsed  before  another  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  French  government  to  take 
possession  of  the  regions  contiguous  to  the  lower 
Mississippi.  At  length  the  original  design  was  reviv- 
ed, and  in  1698,  a squadron  was  sent  out  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  commanded  by  d’Iberville,  and  his  brother 
Bienville.  The  choice  of  the  latter  officer  was  for- 
tunate; to  his  genius,  talents,  and  conciliating  man- 
ners France  stood  indebted  for  the  success  which 
crowned  the  expedition,  undertaken  with  very  inad- 
equate means. 

In  the  autumn  of  1698,  the  little  fleet  touched  at 
St.  Domingo,  and  on  January  26th,  1699,  reached 
and  anchored  in  the  fine  Bay  of  Pensacola,  but  the 
Spaniards  had  anticipated  the  French.  M.  d’Iber- 
ville and  Bienville  found  the  adjacent  shore  in  pos- 
session of  a Spanish  colony,  commanded  by  Don 
Andre  de  la  Riole,  and  proceeded  westward.  After 
examining  the  coast  from  Dauphin  Island  outside 
the  Bay  of  Mobile,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  two  French  commanders  finally  placed  the  cra- 
dle of  their  colony  at  Biloxi  Bay,  on  April  12th,  1699. 
On  the  first  day  of  May,  the  same  year,  Iberville  sail- 
ed for  France,  leaving  M.  de  Bienville  to  command 
the  colony;  but  returned  the  same  year  to  Louisiana 
and  resumed  the  government. 

1700,  May — Bienville,  by  order  of  Iberville  as- 
cended Red  River  to  Natchitoches;  found  the  Nat- 
chitoches and  Yatassee  nations  of  Indians  in  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  but  could  neither  find  or  her  of 
any  Spanish  establishments  in  that  quarter.  Same 
year,  May  28th,  M.  d’Iberville  sailed  for  Europe, 
leaving  the  command  to  Bienville.  A garrison  was 
built  this  year  on  the  Mississippi,  at  or  nea“r  where 
Fort  Philip  at  Plaquemine  Bend  now  stands. 

An  officer  named  St.  Denis  was  sent  to  explore 
the  country  of  Red  River;  remained  six  months  in 
and  near  the  Yatassee  village,  without  learning  of 
the  existence  of  any  Spanish  establishment  in  that 
region.  The  Yatassee  village  was  situated  in  the 
settlement  of  Bayou  Pierre,  about  forty  miles  north- 
westward of  Natchitoches. 
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1712 — The  king  of  France,  by  letters  Patent,  ced- 
ed the  civil  jurisdiction  of  Louisiana  to  Crozat. 

1716 —  Bienville  was  appointed  by  the  Regent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  commandant  of  the  Mississippi. 
Hitherto  this  estimable  man  had  acted  in  a subordi- 
nate station;  but  though  d’Iberville  was  nominally 
the  founder  of  the  colony,  the  active  operations  were 
performed  by  Bienville.  Vigilant,  humane,  and  just, 
he  conciliated  (be  savages  by  his  urbanity,  whilst  re- 
pressing their  violence  by  vigor  and  courage.  Stea- 
dy indeed  must  have  been  the  mind,  and  enlightened 
the  understanding,  that  carried  the  infant  colony  of 
Louisiana  through  the  war  of  the  succession,  whilst 
struggling  against  internal  disorder,  arising  from  the 
conflicting  authority  of  royal  power  and  individual 
masters. 

At  this  epoch  we  may  pause  in  our  historical  notes 
to  make  some  remarks.  The  reader  will  remember 
our  statements  in  regard  to  the  London  map  of  1710. 
The  St.  Denis  already  mentioned,  who  was  sent  out 
by  d’Iberville  and  Bienville  in  1700,  was  subse- 
quently sent  again  to  explore  the  country  between 
the  Mississippi  and  Rio  Grande  rivers  on  the  25th 
July,  1716,  returned  and  made  his  report  to  Bien- 
ville, which,  as  copied  by  La  Harpe,  contained  the 
following  remarkable  paragraph:  “That  on  the  15th 
September,  1714,  he  had  arrived  at  the  village  of 
Assinaye,  southwestward  of  Natchitoches,  with- 
out out  beiDg  able  to  find  any  Spanish  establish- 
ment; and  that  he  from  Assinaye  traversed  the  region 
of  the  Red  River,  and  first  found  at  two  leagues 
west  of  Rio  Bravo,  or  Rio  del  Norte,  the  mission 
of  St.  John  Baptiste,  commanded  by  Captain  Ray- 
mond.” 

Thus  we  have  correlative  and  positive  proof,  that 
as  late  as  fifteen  years  after  the  original  settlement 
of  the  French  in  Louisiana,  the  Spaniards  had  not 
formed  a single  mission,  post,  or  fort,  eastward  of 
Rio  Grande.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  what 
we  shall  state  presently,  that  the  progress  of  the 
French,  and  mission  of  St.  Denis,  awakened  the 
Spanish  authorities  from  their  lethargy. 

1717 —  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  West  Compa- 
ny as  far  as  civil  jurisdiction  was  concerned.  In 
that  year  Natchitoches  was  taken  possession  of  by 
M.  de  la  Motte.  The  Spaniards,  now  brought  into 
activity,  were  hastening  to  occupy  the  country  in- 
tervening between  Red  River  and  Rio  Grande. — 
January  28th,  1717,  the  mission  of  St.  iMichael, 
at  the  Adayes,  nine  miles  westward  of  Natchito- 
ches, was  founded  by  order  of  Linares,  then  Viceroy 
of  Mexico,  by  Father  Augustine,  a religieux  of  the 
Order  of  Recollects.  It  was  also  in  this  eventful 
year  for  Louisiana,  that  New  Orleans  was  founded. 
In  the  spring  barracks  were  erected  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  almost  exactly  on  north  la- 
titude 30  deg.,  and  a city  laid  out,  and  named  from 
the  then  Regent  of  France,  Philip  II,  duke  of  Or- 
leans. The  local  features  of  the  country  must  have 
been  carefully  examined,  as  New  Orleans  occupied 
the  best  position  for  a city  on  the  Mississippi  river 
below  Iberville. 

Though  previous  to  La  Salle’s  last  voyage  and  at- 
tempt to  form  a settlement  in  Louisiana,  neither  the 
Spanish  government  or  people  had  attempted  estab 
lishmenls  eastward  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  jealousy 
of  both  were  excited  by  fears  of  a new  and  power- 
ful neighbor.  Still,  near  thirty  years  elapsed  after 
the  first  arrival  of  the  French  on  the  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  before  serious  colonization  was  un- 
dertaken in  Lastekas  (Texas),  or  western  Louisiana, 
by  any  Spanish  authority.  Opposition  aud  remon- 
strance, were  not,  however,  wanting  on  the  part  of 
Spain  against  French  encroachment,  and  to  inquire 
bow  far  the  latter  nation  had  a right  to  claim  territo- 
ry in  Louisiana,  La  Harpe  was  sentout  in  1717,  with 
orders  to  explore  the  country  by  sea  and  land,  and 
determine  as  far  as  possible  to  trace  the  limits  of  the 
French  Provinces. 

In  pursuance  of  his  commission,  M.  Bernard  de 
la  Harpe  spent  a great  part  of  1718,  in  examination 
of  lower  Louisiana,  and  in  January,  1719,  arrived 
at  Natchitoches,  where  he  found  M.  Blondel  com- 
mandant, from  whom  he  learned  that  Don  Martin  de 
la  Corne,  then  Spanish  commandant  of  the  province 
of  Texas,  was  at  the  Adayes,  nine  miles  from  the 
station  at  Natchitoches;  that  de  la  Corne  had  recent 
ly  returned  from  the  Rio  del  Norte,  where  he  had 
established  several  missions,  and  posts,  upon  a bay 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadaloupe  and  Saint  Marc, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  bay  of  Espiritu  San- 
to, and  that  the  Spanish  commandant  was  then  has- 
tening his  preparations  to  form  i.  e lablishment  at 
the  Caddo  village  on  Red  River. 

M.  de  la  Harpe,  in  order  to  gain  the  first  occu- 
pancy of  Red  River,  set  out  from  Natchitoches  on 
the  6tb  February,  1719,  and  on  the  21st  April  arriv- 
ed at  the  united  villages  of  the  Caddos,  Natsoos, 
Nassonites,  and  Yatassees,  about  four  hundred  miles 


by  water  above  Natchitoches.  On  the  27th  April, 
the  foundation  of  a French  post  was  laid  in  the 
Natsoo  village,  which  post  was  maintained  until 
the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  Spain  by  France,  in 
1763. 

The  Spanish  officer  Don  Martin  de  la  Corne, 
learning  the  proceedings  of  De  la  Ilarpe,  addressed 
to  that  gentleman  a let  ter,  of  which  the  followin 
is  a copy: 

Monsieur — I am  very  sensible  of  the  politeness 
that  M de  Bienville  and  yourself  have  had  the  good- 
ness to  show  to  me.  The  orders  I have  received 
from  the  king,  my  master,  is  to  maintain  a good  un- 
derstanding with  the  French  of  Louisiana;  my  own 
inclination  leads  me  equally  to  afford  them  all  the 
services  which  depend  on  me.  But  I am  compelled 
to  say  that  your  arrival  at  the  Nassonite  village  sur- 
prises me  very  much.  Your  governor  could  not  be 
ignorant  that  the  post  you  occupy  belongs  to  my  go- 
vernment, and  that  all  the  lands  west  of  the  Nasso- 
nites depend  upon  New  Mexico.  I counsel  you  to 
give  advice  of  this  to  M.  Bienville,  or  you  will  force 
me  to  oblige  you  to  abandon  lands  that  the  French 
have  no  right  to  occupy. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

“De  la  Corne. 

“Trinity  River,  May  20th,  1717.” 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  sent: 

“Monsieur— The  order  from  his  Catholic  majesty 
to  maintain  a good  understanding  with  the  French 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  kind  intentions  you  have 
yourself  expressed  towards  them,  accord  but  little 
with  your  proceedings.  Permit  me  to  inform  you 
that  M.  de  Bienville  is  perfectly  informed  of  the 
limits  of  his  government,  arid  is  very  certain  that  the 
post  of  Nassonite  depends  not  upon  the  dominions  of 
his  Catholic  majesty.  He  knows  also,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Lastekas  (Texas)  of  which  you  say  you  are 
governor,  is  a part  of  Louisiana.  M.  de  la  Salle  took 
possession  in  1685,  in  the  name  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty;  and  since  the  above  epoch,  possession  has 
been  renewed  from  time  to  time. 

“Respecting  the  Post  of  Nassonite,  1 cannot  com- 
prehend by. what  right  you  pretend  that  it  forms  a 
part  of  New  Mexico.  I beg  leave  to  represent  to 
you  that  Don  Antoine  du  Mirroir,  who  discovered 
New  Mexico,  1683,  never  penetrated  east  of  that 
province  or  the  Rio  Bravo.  It  was  the  French  who 
first  made  alliance  with  the  savage  tribes  in  this  re- 
gion; and  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  a river  that 
flows  into  the  Mississippi,  and  the  lands  it  waters,  belongs 
to  the  king  my  master. 

“If  you  will  do  me  the  pleasure  to  come  into  this 
quarter,  1 will  convince  you  I hold  a post  I know 
how  to  defend.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

“De  La  Harpe. 

“Nassonite,  July  8th  1719.” 

In  the  course  of  1720,  M.  de  la  Harpe  visited  the 
the  lower  waters  of  the  Red,  Ouachita,  and  Arkan- 
sas rivers  considerably  to  the  west,  north,  northeast, 
and  east  of  Nassonite  and  in  January,  1721,  re- 
turned to  New  Orleans,  where  on  the  20th  August 
of  that  year  he  received  the  following  order: 

“We  John  Baptiste  de  Bienville,  Chevalier  of  the 
military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  commandant  general 
for  the  king  in  the  Province  of  Louisiana. 

“It  is  thereby  decreed,  that  M.  de  la  Harpe  com- 
mandant of  the  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  shall  embark 
in  the  packet  the  Subtile,  commanded  by  Barrangier, 
with  a detachment  of  twenty  soldiers,  under  M.  de 
Belile,  and  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Bay  of  St. 
Bernard,  belonging  to  this  province,  and  take  posses- 
sion in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  the  West  Company 
shall  plant  the  arms  of  the  king  in  the  ground,  and 
build  a fort  upon  whatever  spot  appears  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

“If  the  Spaniards  or  any  other  nation,  have  taken 
possession,  M.  de  la  Harpe  will  --ignify  to  them,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  the  country,  it  being  known 
that  possession  was  taken  in  1685,  by  M.de  la  Salle, 
in  the  name  of  the  king  of  France,  &c. 

“Bienville.” 

In  virtue  of  this  commission,  La  Harpe  went 
down  the  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
in  his  report  decided,  that  a bay  he  entered,  formed 
the  western  limit  of  Louisiana;  but  the  only  fact 
having  any  real  bearing  on  the  question,  which  this 
officer  decided  was,  that  Spain  had  then,  1721,  no 
establishment  on  the  Gull  of  Mexico  east  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  following  which  you  will  find  marked  as  a 
quotation,  contains  my  own  conclusions,  recorded  in 
my  Louisiana,  pp.  26  i i 29,  and  printed  in  first  edi- 
tion., Philadelphia,  1H16.  and  second  edition,  New 
York,  1817. 

“Thus  remains  the  question  of  the  limits  of  this 
great  country  until  this  moment  [1817  ] From  the 
facts  stated  it  will  appear  demonstrative,  that  to  a 
distance  far  west  of  any  place  the  United  Stales 
have  yet  occupied,  that  the  claims  of  France,  by  prior 
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possession,  were  decisively  established  at  a very 
early  period  after  the  first  discovery  of  the  country. 
How  far  policy  will  influent  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  establishing  the  extent  of  the  right 
it  has  acquired  from  France,  remains  unexplained: 
but  we  may  be  justifiable  in  asserting,  that  whoever 
possesses  the  two  fine  bays  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  St. 
Bernard,  has  completely  the  commerce  of  the  Span* 
ish  Internal  Provinces  in  their  hands. 

“The  point  of  separation  between  the  Spanish 
dominions  and  those  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  though  not  so  easily  determined  as 
on  the  Gulf  ol  Mexico,  yet  there  exists  sufficient 
data  to  enable  the  geographer  to  mark,  with  consi- 
derable precision,  the  point  that  principles  of  equity 
would  determine  as  the  dividing  limit  between  the 
two  nations. 

“The  Spaniards  have  long  since  formed  a perma- 
nent establishment  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Francisco,  north  lat.  37  deg.  42  min.  Thus  far 
(on  the  Pacific  coast.)  Spain  has  decided,  undisput- 
ed and  real  possession  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
North  America. 

“The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  countries 
upon  the  middle  waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  can- 
not be  contested  by  either  Spain  or  Great  Britain, 
consistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  all  Euro- 
pean claims  have  been  in  the  first  (and  last)  instance, 
established  in  America. 

“The  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Columbia  river 
to  St.  Francisco,  is  about  six  hundred  miles.  If  we 
may  be  permitted  to  infer,  that  the  title  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river,  and  that  of  Spain  to  St.  Francisco, 
cannot  in  justice  be  contested,  then  some  interme- 
diate point  must  become  the  determinate  limit 

If  the  respective  claims  are  equal  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes assumed,  and  if  the  two  nations  have  similar 
rights  to  the  intervening  region,  it  follows,  that  mid 
distance  would  certainly  be  the  most  suitable  boun- 
dary , upon  rules  of  public  law  and  principles  of  sound 
policy. 

“Upon  this  maxim,  drawn  from  common  sense, 
and  long  assented  to,  do  the  United  States  now 
claim  the  Perdido  as  the  east  boundary  of  Louisiana. 
It  was  a submission  to  the  principle,  that  prior  oc- 
cupancy decided  the  right  of  soil,  that  induced  M. 
de  Bienville  to  leave  the  Spanish  force  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  Pensacola.  It  was  a confor- 
mity to  the  justice  and  policy  of  this  rule  that  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  both  France  and  Spain, 
first  tacitly,  and  afterwards  positively,  to  consider 
the  Perdido  river  as  the  limit  between  Louisiana  and 
Florida. 

“The  same  equity  and  good  sense  can  easily  mark 
out  the  point  of  separation  between  the  domain  of 
the  two  nations  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

“When  we  reflect  upon  the  rapid  approach  to- 
wards each  other,  of  the  two  masses  of  civilized 
men  that  inhabit  this  continent,  we  cannot  call  this 
essay  upon  their  line  of  demarcation  an  idle  specu- 
lation. The  day  is  advancing  with  a rapidity  when 
this  great  frontier  will  cease  to  be  inhabited  by  sa- 
vages; when  either  the  deductions  of  reason  or  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  must  trace  the  line  that  divides 
two  great  empires. 

“I  have  presented  to  the  American  reader,  the 
evidence  of  the  first  discovery  and  occupancy  of 
Louisiana,  as  well  as  the  publicly  received  opinion 
among  civilized  nations  of  its  extent.  From  the 
statements  of  the  fact3,  upon  which  this  evidence  is 
founded,  it  results  that  all  the  distance  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Perdido  rivers,  and 
far  inland,  was  first  discovered  and  settled  by  France: 
that  the  scattering  Spanish  Presidios  in  Texas,  were 
made  after  1714,  and  consequently  could  not  impair 
the  claim  that  France  had,  to  countries  she  had  ex- 
plored and  colonized,  long  before  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments were  formed. 

“Upon  rules  of  policy,  the  United  States  ought  to 
enforce  its  title  to  Louisiana,  in  the  most  extensive 

scale  upon  which  justice  will  sanction  the  claim. 

Texas  is  now,  (1816,)  a wilderness,  with  but  partial 
exceptions.  In  the  first  half  of  the  current  century, 
this  region  will  be  inhabited  by  either  emigrants  from 
the  United  Slates,  or  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  interi- 
or towards  Red  River  is  barren,  but  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  characters  in  com- 
mon with  Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  and  will  yield 
the  same  staples. 

“With  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  ought  the  south- 
western emigration  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  find  an  eternal  neplus  ultra;  and  in  all  pro- 
bability this  river  will  become  a line  of  demarca- 
tion between  two  great  portions  of  mankind” — a 
consummation  most  desirable,  and  we  might  say  in- 
evitable, had  the  established  boundary  been  recog- 
nized and  insisted  upon  by  the  United  States  autho- 
rity in  18U3,  and  subsequently  made  a sine  aua  non. 

WILLIAM  DARBY. 
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I cisiNEss  Circles. — The  money  market,  at  New 
York  has  been  considerably  relieved  of  its  panic, 
though  it  is  still  as  difficult  to  obtain  funds.  The 
banks  are  strengthening  their  customers  in  order  to 
show  as  well  as  possible  in  their  ensuing  reports. — 
Stocks  improved  somewhat  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Great  Western,  but  a report  that  the  president  was 
about  to  send  a message  to  congress  recommend- 
ing war  against  Mexico,  produced  an  immediate  re- 
action. 

The  money  market  of  London  was  still  oppress- 
ed. The  proceeds  of  American  stocks  brought  by 
the  late  steamer  are  directed  not  t«  be  reinvested  in 
this  country.  We  like  that.  Keep  at  it,  old  John. 
Try  to  do  better  with  your  money  than  to  trust  it  to 
the  “Young  Republic.” 

The  American  provision  trade  “has  partaken  of 
the  facilities  which  the  treasury  order  afford.  Con- 
siderable supplies  of  beef  and  provisions  have  been 
released  from  bond  under  the  low  duties,  aud  are 
finding  their  way  into  general  consumption.” 

In  the  Times,  an  American  company  advertise 
for  sale,  saddles  of  American  forest  venison,  wild 
geese  from  the  American  lakes,  and  wild  turkeys 
from  the  American  forests,  canvass  back  ducks 
from  Chesapeake,  &c.,  just  received  in  fine  or- 
der! 

Flour  and  Wheat  has  declined  in  the  N.  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  markets  in  consequence 
of  the  news  by  the  Great  Western. 

Cotton,  has  also  improved  in  price  in  England,  to  the 
exient  of  gd.,  and  the  demand  is  active.  The  quota- 
tions declared  by  the  committee  of  brokers  for  the  week 
ending  6th  April,  were  for  Mobile  4f,  New  Orleans  4^. 
This  gave  a spur  to  the  New  York  cotton  market.  A 
corresponding  advance  and  stir  took  place.  The  south 
will  rejoice- 

Public  deposits.  The  treasurer’s  report  shows  the 
amount  on  the  27ih  April  to  have  been  $13,800,698  72. 
Of  this,  nearly  a million  and  a half  was  in  a Boston 
bank;  nearly  five  millions  in  New  York  banks;  $700,000 
in  Philadelphia;  $254,000  in  Baltimore;  over  half  a mil- 
lion the  hands  of  Corcoran  & Riggs,  Washington,  and 
$55,000  in  three  of  the  District  of  Columbia  banks. 

The  New  York  canals.  Several  serious  breaks 
in  tbe  canal  still  interrupt  the  navigation.  It  will 
require  some  rime  yet  to  complete  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, though  many  hundred  workmen  are  employ- 
ed. It  is  a serious  obstacle  to  the  business  men. 

American  ice.  The  barque  Hannah  Sprague,  of  New- 
buryport,  has  been  chartered  to  carry  a cargo  of  Wen- 
ham  Lake  ice  From  Boston  to  London. 

A tobacco  speculator.  The  Courier  Francais,  says: 
“We  learn  that  M.  de  Rothschild  has  arranged  an  affair 
which  will  insure  him  the  monopoly  of  tobacco  not  only 
in  France,  but  throughout  die  continent  of  Europe.  He 
has  for  some  time  had  agents  in  America  to  buy  by  an- 
ticipation the  growth  of  all  plantations  for  a great  many 
years  to  come.  Thirty  millions  of  francs  have  been  ap- 
propriated to  this  vast  speculation.  The  news  has  spread 
alarm  amongst  the  capitalists  who  have  entered  into 
contracts  with  the  royal  tobacco  manufactory. 

Portland,  Me.  trade.  Sixty-seven  vessels,  mostly 
schooners,  were  counted  on  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult. 
entering  this  port. 

St.  Louis  trade.  In  the  week  ending  18th  ult.  there 
arrived  at  that  port,  59  steamboats— 40  of  which  were 
from  the  Upper  Mississippi,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  rivers 
—13  from  the  Ohio,  and  6 from  New  Orleans.  The 
number  of  passengers  reported  is  4,015.  Several  boats 
made  no  report  of  their  passengers,  but  estimating  these 
at  the  ratio  of  other  boats  make  the  whole  number  of 
passengers  something  less  than  60,000.  [Rep. 

Elections.—  Virginia.  Returns  of  the  annual  elec- 
tion are  received  sufficient  to  make  it  nearly  certain 
that  the  whigs  are  again  left  in  minority  in  the  legis- 
lature. 

JVeut  York. — The  constitutional  convention  election, 
took  place  this  week.  Returns  received  make  it 
certain  that  the  convention  will  be  decidedly  “demo- 
cratic.” 

Indian  Corn,  is  attracting  much  attention  and 
rapidly  winning  its  way  into  favor  in  both  England 
and  Ireland.  The  price  has  advanced  Is.  in  the 
quarter,  (a  quarter  is  eight  bushels  of  80  wt.  or  640 
wt.  equivalent  to  about  ten  of  our  bushels.)  They 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  more  palatable,  more  nu 
tritious,  and  far  cheaper  than  the  oats  and  other 
coarse  breadstuff's,  to  which  the  poor  have  to  resort. 
It  will  no  doubt  become  a large  standing  article  of 
export  from  the  United  States. 

Sir  James  Graham,  in  his  speech  on  Ireland  in  the 
house  of  commons,  made  the  following  gratifying 
[Statement.  “The  measure  for  the  admission  of 
maize,  free  of  duly,  is  operating  most  beneficially.— 


It  is  cheaper  than  oatmeal;  it  is  superceding  oatmeal; 
and  I am  not  without  confident  hopes  that  ultimately 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  maize  will  be  to  su- 
percede the  potato  as  a principal  article  of  food  in 
that  country.  I look  forward  to  its  gradually,  but  sure- 
ly, elevating  the  scale  of  living  in  that  country;  aud  I 
think  the  introduction  of  maize  will  ultimately  have 
that  effect.  The  prejudice  against  it  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing.” 

The  season.  Frequent  rains  during  the  week 
past  have  sufficiently  saturated  the  thirsty  earth,  and 
renovated  vegetation.  The  country  is  now  in  its 
most  beautiful  attire.  Wheatjcrops  certainly  never 
looked  more  promising  on  the  begining  of  May.  The 
grass  and  clover  fields  are  splendid,  and  the  orchards 
in  fine  bloom; 

They  appear  to  have  a very  remarkable  season  in 
Europe.  The  Paris  papers  speaks  of  the  extraordi- 
nary precocity  of  the  present  season,  as  noticed  in 
Holland.  On  the  8th  of  March,  the  trees  were  co- 
vered with  leaves,  the  peaches  and  apricots  in  flower, 
the  strawberry  vines  in  the  open  air  were  not  only 
in  blossom,  but  in  some  cases  had  the  fruit  as  large 
peas.  Green  peas  were  planted  for  the  second  time 
at  Zorlen,  beans  sowed  in  January  were  nine  inches 
high  and  already  in  flower.  At  Moordrecht,  a far- 
mer had  sent  his  cows  to  pasture  on  the  19th  of  Jan. 
when  the  grass  was  sufficiently  grown  for  their  nou- 
rishment, and  butter  had  been  made  from  their  milk. 
The  Groningen  Gazette  states  that  the  potatoes 
planted  in  the  autumn  were  in  some  cases  ripe,  and 
at  the  market  at  Hasselt,  a large  quantity  of  new 
potatoes  had  been  offered  for  sale. 

Railroad  iron.  The  iron  company  in  Armstrong 
county,  styled  the  “Great  Western,”  made  some 
fifty  or  sixty  thousand  tons  of  railroad  iron  the  past 
year  for  western  roads.  [ Pennsylvanian . 

Norris’  locomotives.  A late  letter  frow  Vienna 
says  that  there  are  twenty-two  of  Norris’  locomotive 
engines  finished  and  ready  to  be  put  on  new  lines  of 
railroad  in  Austria.  On  the  four  roads  extending 
from  Berlin  to  Frankfort,  Potsdam,  &c.  there  are 
said  to  be  twenty-six  of  these  engines  in  operation. 

The  cholera,  was  making  fearful  havoc  in  Per- 
sia, at  our  last  dates  from  thence. 

Potatoes  of  an  excellent  quality  are  being  sup- 
plied from  the  Azores  to  England.  The  rot  had  not 
reached  that  isolated  spot  yet.  The  quantity  we 
presume  cannot  be  large. 

Henry  Clay,  returned  to  his  residence  at  Ash- 
land on  the  22d  ult.  in  excellent  health, — improved 
by  his  travel. 

The  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  the  25th  April,  was 
observed  at  Norfolk,  Washington,  Boston,  &c. — 
Clouds  intervened  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  at 
the  time.  At  Blatimore  we  had  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  eclipse  about  the  time  of  its  greatest  obscu- 
ration, the  c louds  acting  in  place  of  a smoked  glass. 
Daguerreoty  pes  of  the  eclipse  were  taken  during  its 
progress  in  several  places. 

Weber’s  Lithography.  We  were  not  a little 
surprised  to  ascertain  the  perfection  to  which  this 
exceedingly  useful  art  has  been  brought,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  plates  which  accompany  the  report  of 
Capt.  Fremont’s  expedition  to  Oregon  and  California. 
Besides  one  immensely  large  plate,  there  are  a num- 
ber of  smaller  ones,  exhibiting  detached  portions  of 
his  surveys,  and  also  plates  illustrative  of  the  geo- 
logical and  botanical  observations  of  the  members 
accompanying  the  expedition,  and  several  views  of 
the  scenery  that  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving. These  plates  contribute  vastly  to  illustrate 
the  report.  The  manner  in  which  they  are  litho- 
graphed must  add  to  the  reputation  of  the  artists, 
who,  we  are  proud  to  say,  have  their  establishment 
in  our  own  city — Baltimore.  Nay,  their  perform- 
ance upon  these  plates  are  creditable  to  the  country, 
and  furnish  proof  how  rapidly  improvements  in  the 
arts  are  progressing. 

Marble.  A vein  of  very  fine  porphyritic  marble  be- 
tween 30  and  40  miles  in  length,  has  been  discovered  in 
Hawkins  county,  East  Tennessee.  The  color  alternates 
from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest  rouge;  the  texture  con- 
sists of  the  finest  crystals;  and  it  is  said  to  be  suscepti- 
ble of  the  highest  polish. 

U.  States  treasury.  The  receipts  for  the  quarter 
ending  the  31st  of  March,  were  $7,803,870.  The  dis- 
bursements $4,483,897  9^ 

“The  army  of  occupation,”  at  our  last  dates  from  the 
frontier,  were  on  their  march  for  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Pennsylvania. — The  legislature  closed  its  annual 
session  on- the  22d  ultimo. 

The  railroad  controversy  has  been  the  great  and  ex- 
citing topic  of  the  session.  Pittsburg  and  western 
Pennsylvania  were  urgent  for  the  legislature  to 


grant,  or  rather  to  renew  the  grant  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  company,  to  Pittsburg.  This  the 
Philadelphians  most  strenuously  opposed,  as  having 
a tendency  to  divert  the  trade  of  the  west  from  the 
Pennsylvania  emporium  to  a rival  city,  Baltimore. 
To  avert  this,  and  yet  meet  the  requirements  of 
trade,  the  Philadelphians  get  up  a project  for  what 
they  term  the  Central  railroad,  lo  connect  the  two 
principal  cities  of  the  state,  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, by  a continuous  railroad.  The  estimates  say 
that  five  to  seven  millions  of  dollars  would,  with  the 
raolroads  already  in  operation,  complete  the  junc- 
tion. The  Pittsburgers  treated  this  project  as  a 
mere  expedient  for  defeating  their  demands  for  a 
cheap  and  expeditious  thoroughfare  to  market.  Va- 
rious interests  were  enlisted  on  both  sides,  and  the 
result  became  exceedingly  doubtful.  Finally,  how- 
ever, the  legislature  passed  a bill  granting  to  the 
Baltimore  company  the  right  of  way,  under  certain 
very  onerous  restrictions,  but  the  bill  provides  that 
if  three  millions  of  the  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  shall  be  subscribed,  and  30  per  cent,  there- 
for paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company  on  or  be- 
fore the  30th  of  July,  1847,  and  30  miles  of  road  be 
put  under  contract  before  that  day,  for  construction, 
then  the  right  of  way  shall  be  null  and  void. 

The  Philadelphians  immediately  held  a meeting, 
and  resolved  to  go  to  work  in  earnest,  Thomas  P. 
Cope,  esq.,  presided — David  S.  Brown,  esp.,  pro- 
posed resolutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
They  recommend  that  the  corporation  of  Philadel- 
phia subscribe  $2  500,000,  district  corporations,  $1,- 
200,000,  and  that  the  citizens  subscribe  the  remain- 
der. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

The  French  and  English  allied  forces  on  the  Parana. 

Deplorable  scenes.  On  the  23d  of  November  last,  at 
six  in  the  evening,  a column  of  Anglo-French  infantry 
with  the  Italian  buccaneer  Garibaldi,  the  English  ruffian 
Mundell,  and  about  150  cavalry,  left  Salto.  On  the  24th, 
they  attacked  Col.  E.  Manuel  Lavalleja,  who  was  situ- 
ated at  Tapavi  with  the  convoy  of  families  from  Salto, 
hence  seven  leagues  distant.  The  force  under  his  com- 
mand was  infinitely  inferior  in  number;  notwithstanding 
this,  with  the  dignity  and  bravery  of  worthy  Orientals, 
they  sustained  a combat  so  unequal.  At  length,  after  a 
hard  contested  struggle,  numerical  superiority  prevailed 
over  the  heroic  efforts  of  that  handful  of  Orientals — the 
unfortunate  Oriental  families  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Garibaldi  and  the  Anglo-French  forces.  Col.  Lavalleja 
has,  nevertheless,  rallied  his  squadron  of  cavalry  at  the 
Paso  de  las  Piedras  on  the  river  Arapey.  The  Anglo- 
French  and  Garibaldi  robbed  and  committed  every  spe- 
cies of  violence  upon  the  families  of  the  convoy  in  the  most 
infamous  and  barbarous  manner,  pillaging  and  destroy- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  property  of  tiie  traders  and 
other  persons  who  had  abandoned  Salto. 

On  that  day  of  desolation  for  a number  of  inoffensive 
Oriental  families,  victims  of  the  •■’andalic  war  waged 
by  the  ministers  of  England  and  France,  the  first  to 
make  his  resolution  felt,  of  plundering  and  violating 
them,  was  the  pirate  Garibaldi.  With  his  band  ot  ma- 
rauders, he  ran  from  one  habitation  to  another  of  the  un- 
fortunate familes,  opening  their  trunks,  boxes,  drawers, 
and  chests,  whence  he  robbed  with  his  own  hands  their 
money  and  jewels.  He  afterwards  ordered  a general 
pillage,  in  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had  made  on 
leaving  Salto;  and  with  this  incentive,  was  enabled  to 
commit  so  barbarous  a deed,  with  unheard-of-licentious- 
ness, in  the  name  of  humanity  and  pacification.  In  a 
few  hours  all  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  Salto 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  self-called  peacemakers. — 
The  Anglo-French  have  co-operated  with  the  marines 
of  tiie  Relampago,  and  of  a French  frigate  ot  war,  and 
with  those  another  English  one  which  occupied  the  out- 
posts and  protected  the  Vandalic  enterprise.  This  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  well  known  fact  that  the  pirate  Ga- 
ribaldi acts  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the  British  and 
French  admirals — as  his  official  communications  to 
these,  which  have  been  already  published,  attest — throw 
upon  the  ministers  Ouseley  and  Deffaudis  the  enormous 
responsibility  of  that  scene  of  robbery,  assassination,  and 
dastardly  savage  violence  towards  unfortunate  females, 
ever  respected  by  civilized  people,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  laws  of  war  amongst  enlightened  and  Christian  na- 
tions. 

Garibaldi,  the  Englishman  Mundell,  and  all  the  other 
prirates  of  the  expedition,  countermarched  on  the  same 
day,  (24th)  to  conceal  their  plunder  under  the  flags  .and 
cannon  of  England  and  France.  The  carts  contained 
the  stolen  effects,  and  the  families,  and  the  venerable 
cure  of  Salto,  as  well,  were  made  to  walk  on  toot,  sub- 
ject to  all  kinds  of  brutality. 

The  priates  butchered  in  cold  blood  several  respecta- 
ble Oriental  citizens,  whose  age  and  standing  would 
have  commanded  respect  and  consideration  from  civi li- 
ed people.  Amongst  these  was  D.  Eustaquio  Gonzalez, 
who  was  cowardly  and  barbarously  killed  by  that  at- 
trocious  English  ruffian  Mundell,  who  has  been  lauded 
in  the  Montevideo  papers  as  the  faithful  confidant  of  the 
plans  of  the  reckless  ministers  Ouseley  and  Deffaudis. 
D.  Mariano  Gonzalez,  ihe  lather  of  a numerous  family , 
and*  an  old  inhabitant  of  Paysandu,  also  fell  a victim  to 
the  fury  of  the  assassins. 
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OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

It  is  stated,  unofficially,  but  from  several  sources  pos- 
sessing means  of  acquiring  information,  that  the  notice 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  was  sent 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Mr.  McLane, 
our  minister  at  London,  by  the  steamer  which  left  for 
Liverpool  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  whom  it  will  be  officially 
presented  to  the  British  government,  accompanied,  no 
doubt,  with  an  expression  of  the  earnest  disposition  of 
the  president  for  an  early  adjustment  of  the  boundary 
question. 

The  tone  of  the  British  journals,  brought  by  the  last 
steamers,  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  dispute,  varies  but 
little  from  their  prior  publications.  We  selected  several 
articles  of  some  length  for  insertion,  bu(^find  our  space 
will  admit  of  but  very  brief  extracts  from  them  this  week. 
So  far  as  we  may  venture  an  opinion  upon  perusing 
them,  the  impressions  under  which  we  penned  our  last 
week’s  article,  are  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed.  We 
believe  that  the  British  government  will  agree  to  the  49th 
parallel. 

They  will  no  doubt  ask  for  some  compensation  forim 
provements  made  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  the 


territory  thereby  concedecyo  us,  and  perhaps,  also,  some 
privileges  of  navigation,  lor  which  equivalents  may  be 
found  in  similar  grants  north  of  the  49th  parallel,  or 
elsewhere- 

The  main  question,  that  of  the  boundary,  the  owner- 
ship of  the  territory,  being  agreed  upon,  there  can  be  no 
serious  difficulty  as  to  the  minor  questions.  We  well  re- 
collect a question  as  to  allowing  to  France  the  free  na- 
vigation of  the  Mississippi  river,  under  the  treaty  by 
which  the  United  States  obtained  Louisiana.  It  was 
warmlv  urged  at  the  time,  as  an  objection  to  the  treaty. 
Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  consider  it  of  much  importance, 
and  France  was  allowed  so  to  prescribe.  Of  what  use 
was  it  to  her?  Or  what  injury  to  us? 

Compare  the  importance  of  such  a provision  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Mississippi  with  that  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  which  by  nature,  is  so  obstructed,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  could  ever  be  of  im 
portance  to  a nation  so  remote  as  Great  Britain.  At 
least  it  will  not  bit  so  within  the  next  half  century,  and 
by  that  time  other  statesmen  will  find  means  to  secure 
our  interests  in  the  premises,  or  other  interests  to  bear 
upon  any  controversy  about  it. 

We  were  surprised  by  the  leading  article  in  Thurs- 
day night’s  Union,  commencing  thus: — 

“Ominous.  We  stop  the  press,  that  we  may  give  to 
the  American  people  without  a single  day’s  delay,  the 
following  extract,  just  put  in  our  hands.’’  The  editor 
goes  on  to  vouch  for  the  writer’s  having  “the  amplest  op- 
portunities which  any  one  could  desire  for  ascertaining 
the  truth  from  the  highest  and  most  unquestionable  sour- 
ces.’’ The  letter  is  Irom  an  American  citizen,  and  dat- 
ed London,  April  18th.  It  confidently  predicts,  that  be- 
fore ai.o'l  e ■ month,  the  Peel  ministry  will  be  succeeded  oy 
Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  stares  that 
the  latter  is  now  in  Paris,  arranging  with  Louts  Philippe 
and  Guizot,  for  securing  the  bullance  of  power  on  the 
western  continent.  The  writer  charges  upon  the  pro- 
crastination of  the  naked  Oregon  notice,  the  failure  of 
all  hope  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and  concludes  with 
the  gloomiest  anticipations.  Take  it  altogether,  this  ar- 
ticle of  the  Uniqn’s  is  the  most  panic-like  ol  any  thing 
we  have  seen  from  the  press  of  this  country. 

Relations  with  Mexico.  So  far  as  the  intelli- 
gence from  the  border,  which  will  be  found  in  our 
pages,  goes,  matters  seem  to  be  still  verging  towards 
a war.  Nor  have  we  any  thing  of  a more  pacific 
character  from  Mexico  Paredes  professes  to  be 
waiting  now  lor  the  new  Mexican  congress  to  assem- 
ble, without  whose  authority  he  has  not  the  power 
to  declare  or  commence  war,  however  just  and  ne- 
cessary he  may  consider  the  measure.  His  officers 
upon  the  Rio  Grande  profess  to  be  acting  under  strict 
orders,  not  to  commence  offensive  operations,  but  to  act 
entirely  on  the  defensive. 

Gen.  Taylor,  on  our  side,  has  made  the  like  as 
surances  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  like  Paredes,  has  no  authority 
to  commence  war  without  direction  from  congress. 
Our  late  minister,  Mr.  Slidell,  on  his  return  from 
Mexico,  has  halted  at  his  home,  iri  Louisiana,  instead 
of  repairing  to  the  seat  of  government.  We  have 
no  noticeof  the  correspondence  and  communications 
which  he  no  doubt  forwarded  to  the  president,  hav- 
ing as  yet  been  communicated  to  congress.  The 
president  arid  his  cabinet  will  no  doubt  review  the 
entire  posture  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  weigh 
well  the  responsibilities  which  belong  to  a recom- 
mendation to  congress,  to  compromit  the  existing 
peace  of  the  world,  by  proposing  a declaration  of 
war,  even  against  Mexico.  Especially  id  the  pre- 
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sent  delicate  position  of  affairs  between  this  country 
and  Great  Britain;  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no 
motive  to  precipitate  a war  with  our  next  neighbor 
if  it  can  be  honorably  avoided,  or  even  postponed. — 
An  adjustment  of  affairs  with  England,  would  re- 
move one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  adjust- 
ment with  Mexico,  whilst  an  actual  war  once  com- 
menced with  Mexico,  would,  very  probably,  inter- 
pose new  difficulties  into  the  dispute  with  England, 
or  at  least,  new  ingredients,  such  as  California,  &c 
would  have  to  be  considered. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Cambria,  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
April  with  nearly  100  passengers,  30  of  whom  land- 
ed at  Halifax  on  the  1st  instant.  Some  additional 
ones  were  taken  on  board  there  for  Boston.  About 
midnight  2d  inst.  running  at  half  speed,  weather 
foggy,  just  as  she  was  about  stopping  to  sound,  she 
struck  the  beach  off  Truro,  five  miles  south  of  High- 
land Light,  Cape  Cod.  It  was  perfectly  calm  at  the 
time  but  quite  a swell  was  prevailing — half  tide,  on 
the  rise.  She  headed  to  the  south.  Anchors  were 
sent  out  and  every  effort  made  to  get  her  off.  At 
high  tide,  about  6 o’clock  next  morning,  her  stern 
swung  round,  and  she  lay  broadside  on,  and  within 
200  yards  of  the  beach.  George  G.  Blake  Esq.,  of 
Boston,  and  Capt.  Chester,  passengers,  landed,  took 
horses  to  Plymouth,  and  thence  by  cars  reached  Bos- 
ton. Tow  boats,  steamboats,  and  a heavy  corps  of 
seamen  were  immediately  despatched  to  the  relief 
of  the  Cambria.  The  steamer  R.  B.  Forbes,  Capt. 
Fowler,  found  the  Cambria  laying  as  above,  on  Mon- 
day morning,  all  efforts  having  proved  as  yet  una- 
vailing to  get  her  off.  About  100  tons  of  coal  had 
been  thrown  overboard  which  lightened  her  about 
sis  inches.  Captain  Fowler  anchored  with  60  fa- 
thom chain,  took  out  large  anchor  and  dropped  it, 
and  backed  it  with  the  stern  anchor  bent  on  the 
large  cable,  and  carried  it  on  board  the  Cambria. — 
Both  boats  were  put  under  full  head  of  steam,  the 
R.  B.  Fowler  heaving  at  the  windlass — and  in  half 
an  hour,  5 o’clock,  P.  M.,  the  Cambria  was  hove 
off  with  three  cheers.  The  steamer  Mayflower,  ar- 
rived just  in  time  to  join  in  the  cheering.  Part  of 
the  freight  of  the  Cambria  was  taken  on  board  the 
steamer  General  J Jncoln.  Her  letter  bags  had  been 
landed  and  sent  on  by  ox  team,  &c.  to  Plymouth, 
and  thence  to  Boston.  The  Cambria  reached  Boston 
harbor  on  Tuesday  morning,  having  sustained  little 
or  no  injury.  She  advertises  to  leave  for  Liverpool 
on  her  regular  day. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Europe  is  said  to  be  generally  tranquil.  The  Lon- 
don Examiner,  in  allusion  to  the  United  Slates  says, 
‘England  loves  peace,  but  is  ready  for  war.” 

The  English  people  are  engrossed  by  their  own 
public  affairs,  and  the  excitement  upon  the  corn  laws 
and  the  Irish  coercion  bill  had  reached  such  a pitch 
that  it  was  expected  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  to 
retire  from  his  position  at  the  head  of  affairs.  The 
opposition  to  his  measures  was  expected  to  be  led  by 
Lord  Stanley. 

The  steamer  Hibernia  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
14th  of  April.  Her  news  from  the  U.  States  to  the 
1st,  was  considered  pacific. 

Parliament.  The  house  of  commons  after  Easter 
recess,  met  on  the  17th,  when  the  Irish  coercion  bill 
was  postponed  to  the  30th.  Affairs  in  Ireland  are 
assuming  a serious  aspect.  Sir  R.  Peel  took  occa- 
sion to  remark  in  debate,  that  government  had  or- 
dered a supply  of  Indian  corn  and  American  oat 
meal  for  Ireland,  and  that  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment by  night  and  by  day,  had  been  given  to  the  me- 
lancholy condition  of  their  sister  country. 

Several  large  cargoes  of  [ndian  corn  had  arrived 
in  Ireland. 

Ireland. — The  news  is  distressing-r-in  some  parts 
of  Tipperary,  the  peasantry,  unable  to  resist  longer 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  have  broken  into  the  shops 
and  helped  themselves.  The  town  of  Clonmellisin 
state  of  siege,  and  the  poor  starving  people  are 
only  kept  down  by  the  fear  of  the  bayonet.  Meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  various  parts  to  devise  means 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  procure  work 
and  food  for  this  now  starving  peasantry.  A meet- 
ing at  Waterford  was  held  on  the  7th,  the  mayor  in 


the  chair,  to  adopt  measures  to  meet  the  existing 
destitution  in  the  borough.  A local  relief  committee 
was  appointed.  During  the  proceedings,  the  fol- 
lowing observations  were  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shehan:  “There  was  never  such  destitution  in  the 
city  as  there  is  at  present.  Show  me  a mason,  car- 
penter, or  any  other  tradesman  employed.  The  ar- 
tisans have  no  employment,  and  consequently  they 
are  in  a state  of  destitution.  I took  the  trouble  of 
examining  the  reports  of  the  Farming  Institution 
and  I found  that  in  March,  1843,  potatoes  of  the  best 
quality  were  sold  at  2id.  a stone;  in  i844,  at  4id  • 
in  1845  at  3id.;  and  now,  this  year,  they  are  as  high 
as  7d.  to  8|d.  by  retail,  and  it  is  by  retail  that  the 
poor  buy  them.  As  there  is  no  employment,  and 
prices  are  so  very  high,  there  must  be  extreme  des- 
titution.” Committees  have  been  formed  at  Ballv- 
duff,  Killenkere,  and  Balleborough,  County  Cavan 
Accounts  pour  in  upon  us  daily  of  the  increasing  dis- 
tress. In  many  places  there  are  no  potatoes  left in 

none  will  the  fast  perishing  root  be  found  after  May 
A Castlebar  paper  has  the  following,  headed  famine 
in  Mayo:  “This  gaunt  and  long  dreaded  scourge  has 
at  last  broken  forth.  We  have  been  written  to  from 
several  parts  of  this  extensive  county,  by  gentlemen 
upon  whose  veracity  we  place  the  most  implicit  re- 
liance, giving  the  most  awful  accounts  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  at  this  early  period  of  the  year 
Even  at  Turlough,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
ot  this  town,  many  families  are  at  this  moment  we 
learn,  without  food;  and  the  wretched  sufferers  are  in 
vain  endeavoring  to  get  provisions  in  time,  that  their 
children  may  not  die!  At  the  market  of  Castlebar  on 
Saturday  last,  provisions  which  were  hitherto  consi- 

dered  reasonable,  rose  to  an  alarming  height nota- 

toes  from  2|d.  to  5d.  per  stone,  and  oat  meal  from 
13  to  16s.  per  cwt. 

A great  riot  has  taken  place  at  Clonmell,  in  which 
an  attack  was  made  on  some  mills  and  shops  in 
that  town  and  neighborhood,  and  several  of  them 
plundered  by  the  mob.  A meeting  was  held  in  the 
court-house  at  Clonmell— Captain  Osborne  J.  P 
in  the  chair.  A subscription  list  was  entered  in- 
to and  over  500 1.  subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  employment  to  the  inhabitants  in  its  vicinity 
alone.  - 3 

The  repeal  association  had  its  usual  weekly  meet- 
ing on  Monday,  April  13.  Mr.  O’Connell  was  pre- 
sent, and  spoke  very  forcibly  agair.st  the  coercion  bill 
1 he  rent  was  upwards  of  200  pounds. 

FRANCE. 

The  national  debt  of  France,  amounts  to  8 000  - 
000,000  francs— nearly  $1,500,000,000.  ’ ’ 

Another  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  king.  About  half 
past  five  o’clock,  April  16,  as  Louis  Philippe  was  re- 
turning from  his  drive  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau 
a man  seated  upon  the  wall  fired  at  the  king  The 
queen,  princess  Adelaide,  Dutches  of  Nemours  and 
the  prince  and  princess  of  Soieruo,  were  in  the’ car- 
riage with  him.  Several  balls  struck  inside  the 
carriage— no  one  was  injured.  The  assassin  was  ar- 
rested. 

Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Palmerston,  were  both 
m Paris,  attracting  much  attention. 

_ m AFRICA. 

Liberia.  The  barque  Chatham,  left  N.  York  on  the 

nkv  fbr  thII7hfifiUfP  168  fr0m  ‘j®  llbueral  of  lhat  commu- 
nity for  the  756  slaves  captured  in  the  barque  Pons;  and 

at  present  quartered  upon  the  people  of  Monrovia.  One 
unknown  contribution  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dr-  Tvnu  first 
Xtand  af'erWards  ®200  more’ t0  be  employed  for  the 


Monrovia;  dates  to  the  11th  February,  have  been  re- 
ceived. The  Luminary,’’  of  January  13th,  contains 
Governor  Robert  s message  to  the  legislature,  as  long 
and  as  well  written  as  the  annual  messages  of  many  of 
our  governors.  He  complains  of  British  encroachments, 
and  of  their  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  colony, 
which  he  manfully  maintains.  He  represents  the  colony 
as  in  a prosperous  condition,  and  active  measures  have 
been  taken  to  extend  its  limits.  The  schools,  the  con- 
dition of  the  poor,  me  judiciary,  the  militia,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a sovereignty  are  duly  noticed.  The 
traffic  in  ardent  spirts  is  disapproved  of,  and  he  recom- 

tTaelUt  aTsioO  dlU'eS  'here°rl’  *nd  fWn«  the  Prics 

• Tbe  recC'Pts  during  the  year  amounts 
of  *"' 

Of  the  slaves  liberated  by  the  capture  of  the  Pons 
Governor  R.  says:  I beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
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propriety  of  adopting  some  special  regulations  in  regard 
to  the  employmtnt  and  management  of  those  liberated 
Africans,  who  have  been  recently  landed  in  the  colony 
from  the  slave  ship  ‘Pons.’  They  are  mostly  sound  per- 
sons, who,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  to  their  training, 
may  soon  be  brought  into  habits  of  civilization,  and  prove 
a great  acquisition  to  the  colony.  Many  of  them  have 
already  heen  taken  into  the  families  of  colonists,  to  be 
apprenticed  at  the  next  session  of  the  probate  court — 
under  the  act  entitled,  ‘ An  act  concerning  apprentices;” 
the  provisions  of  which  act  amply  secure  to  them  good 
treatment  and  ample  training.  I would,  however,  re- 
commend that  suitable  persons  be  appointed  to  the  ge- 
neral guardianship  of  thuae  apprentices,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  see  them  at  stated  times,  to  inquire  respecting 
their  treatment,  and  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  act 
concerning  apprentices  are  fully  carried  out  in  regard  to 
them,  and  report  their  doings  semi-annually  to  the  pro- 
bate court’’ 

The  legislature  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  tee- 
totallers. They  passed  a law  fixing  the  price  of  a license 
to  sell  spirituous  liquors  in  quantities  less  than  one  gallon 
*t  $500. 

The  Roanoke,  with  190,  emigrants  from  the  U.  States, 
arrived  at  Monrovia  on  the  8th  December.  One  aged 
woman,  one  sickly  child,  and  three  men  had  died  since 
landing.  Nearly  all  had  passed  through  the  acclimating 
fever.  Most  of  them  moved  to  the  land  they  drew  from 
government  soon  after  their  arrival.  The  neighborhood 
is  on  the  St.  Paul’s,  about  nine  miles  from  this  place, 
located  on  a rich  soil,  and  beautifully  situated.  They 
generally  are  contented,  and  industriously  preparing 
their  land  for  farming.  Thus  far,  those  who  have  gone 
to  their  farms,  have  done  better  than  those  who  remain 
on  the  coast.  This  experiment  will  probably  convince 
the  colored  society  of  the  practicability  and  propriety  of 
sending  emigrants  immediately  to  houses  prepared  for 
(hem  on,  or  near,  their  own  farms. 

A grand  dinner  was  given  on  the  17th  January,  by 
the  citizens  of  Monrovia  to  Capt.  C.  H.  Bell  and  offi- 
cers, the  captors  of  the  Pons. 


OUR  COUNTRY. 


The  London  Times  has  an  American  correspon- 
dent in  Paris,  whose  letters  evince  so  much  talent 
and  originality  as  to  command  insertion,  although 
illy  accord  with  the  political  principles  of  the 
journal  to  which  they  are  addressed.  The  following 
specimen  of  their  spirit  will  be  read  by  his  country 
men,  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, with  much  zest.  The  Times  had  inserted  an 
article  characterising  the  speech  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  upon  the  Oregon  question,  as  “the  ravings  of 
a moon-struck  madman,”  and  commenting  with  se- 
verity upon  its  tenor.  This  article  our  countryman 
thus  keel-hauls: 

11  To  the  editor  of  the  Times:  Sir — Among  other  rea- 
sons for  thinking  our  government  “too  feeble  to  re- 
strain bad  impulses,  and  our  population  too  excitable 
to  be  conscious  of  consequences,”  “a  moonstruck 
madman’s”  speech,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
listened  to  in  the  United  States  house  of  representa- 
tives, seem  with  you  to  rank  amopg  the  foremost. — 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  whether  it  is  his  “much 
learning  that  has  made  him  mad,”  if  Mr.  J.  Quincy 
Adams  be  really  mad  (for  learning,  even  if  his  wits  be 
disordered,  he  possesses  to  a degree  seldom  equalled 
in  Europe  or  America)  and  without  uttering  a sus- 
picion, that  the  superstructure,  reared  on  such  a 
crazy  foundation,  may  be  unsound,  allow  me  to  ask 
in  what,  and  on  what  occasion,  the  general  govern- 
ment at  Washington  has  exhibited  feebleness,  and 
wherein  has  our  population  betrayed  an  excitability 
which  is  regardless  of  consequences? 

Since  we  came  into  being,  which  was  but  as  yes- 
terday in  the  history  of  nations,  it  can  be  said  with- 
out a boast  that  there  is  not  a quarter  of  the  globe 
that  will  not  bear  witness  to  the  strength  and  energy 
of  out  executive  in  its  foreign  relations.  Were  we 
not  the  first  to  refuse  tribute  to  the  Algerine,  while 
Europe  was  laying  its  black  mail  at  his  feet?  Did 
•we  follow  or  lead  in  declaring  and  making  the  slave 
trade  subject  to  the  penalties  of  piracy — which  was 
at  least  one  step  towards  purgation  from  the  black 
plague  inherited  from  our  ancestors?  Was  our  claim 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples  for  indemnification  suf- 
fered to  grow  weak  through  age?  Had  France  any 
repose  till  the  25, 000,000  were  paid?  And  in  these 
latter  days,  was  not  Texas  annexed  in  spite  of  foreign 
interference? 

But,  perhaps,  the  feeble  nature  of  our  government 
developes  itself  only  at  home.  Well,  then,  at  home. 
Did  it  hot  quell  a most  portentous  insurrection  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  that,  too,  while  its  powers  were 
in  their  infancy,  without  shedding  a single  drop  of 
blood?  Did  it  not,  in  its  full  strength,  stifle  South 
Carolina’s  nullification  scheme  with  a menace?  Did 
it  not  easily  crush  a monster  bank  conspiracy?  and 
finally,  has  it  not  recently  , in  scorn  of  "domestic  op- 
position, added  a new  territory  to  its  own? 

Should  weakness  in  the  art  of  defence  ever  be 
charged  against  it,  the  voices  from  English  graves 


throughout  the  country,  honored  wherever  found, 
would  induce  many  not  to  gainsay  the  slander.  And 
if  its  power  of  offence  be  doubted  or  forgotten,  not 
the  wide  ocean  alone,  but  your  very  channels,  whose 
waves  almost  kiss  the  lintels  of  your  doors,  could,  if 
their  records  were  not  written  in  water,  bear  witness 
to  its  reality.  The  smoke,  too,  from  many  a richly 
laden  convoy  was  wafted  too  often,  with  a not  sweet 
smelling  savor,  to  the  nostrils  of  their  armed,  but 
too  distant  guardians,  to  convict  the  aggressors  of  in- 
offensiveDess. 

As  to  the  excitability  of  a population,  no  part  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  English  mob  or  the  French 
canaille,  and  to  none  of  whose  members  the  common 
rudiments  of  education  are  strange,  it  is  vain  to  spe- 
culate on  its  evil  results;  for  intelligence  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  it,  and  the  cool,  calculating  spirit  of 
my  countrymen,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  it  will 
never  lead  them  into  danger. 

Tried  by  the  Procrustean  standard  of  Europe,  I 
doubt  not  that  we  should  often  be  pronounced  out  of 
measure,  and  that  even  upon  the  floor  of  congress 
certain  scenes  might  be  curtailed  to  advantage;  but 
that  “one  branch  of  the  most  important  legislative 
assembly  of  the  new  world  should  listen  with  inter- 
est and  excitement”  to  our  “lunatic”  ex-president’s 
most  original  exhibition,  ought  no  more  to  raise  your 
wonder,  than  that  the  house  of  commons  should  be 
amused  by  a ludicrous  description  of  a noble  lord’s 
coal  hole  escapade,  or  that  it  should  now  and  then 
uproarously  cheer  on  “Young  England’s”  champion, 
to  badger  a man  who  is  to  him  like  Jupiter  to  a re- 
jected satellite. 

As  in  common  with  my  countrymen  here,  I no 
longer  regard  the  Oregon  question  as  a war  question, 
with  your  permission,  1 will  add  a line  or  two  re- 
specting what  is  described  by  you  to  be  “the  threat- 
ening state  of  our  relations  with  Mexico.”  Your  in- 
telligent correspondent  in  that  unhappy  country 
might  have  told  you,  that  as  against  a more  power- 
ful antagonist  it  is  more  helpless  than  a wailing 
child,  whether  for  offence  or  defence,  because  it  is 
like  a “house  divided  against  itself;”  that  it  can  no 
more  prevent  the  flood  of  emigration  from  the  states 
into  California,  and  its  consequences,  be  they  what 
they  may,  than  could  the  red  man  close  his  forests 
against  the  inundation  of  the  whites;  and  that,  though 
it  may  declare  war  till  it  is  “hoarse  with  calling,”  it 
can  never  make  it,  unless  perchance,  which  I do  not 
suspect,  some  European  nations  come  to  its  aid,  and 
then,  without  time  even  to  see  the  forecast  shadow 
of  coming  events,  one  universal  howl  of  war,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will,  for  many  a year  be 
heard,  smothering  in  its  death  echo  the  voice  of 
peace. 

Our  “democratic  pretences,”  I sincerely  believe, 
are  entirely  misunderstood  in  Europe,  especially  as 
they  regard  territory.  We  want  none  of  your  pos- 
sessions, and  Canada  vve  should  be  much  less  thank- 
ful for  than  yourselves  would  be  to  get  honorably  rid 
of  a colony,  which  is  ravenous  as  a horse-leech  and 
ungrateful  as  its  own  soil. 

No!  pretences,  unjust  pretences,  if  they  have  an 
existence,  time  will  show  that  they  are  not  on  our 
side.  But  in  the  eyes  of  some,  because  we  are  pro- 
fessed republicans,  and  having  power,  choose  to  use 
it  as  to  us  seems  best,  we  therefore  and  our  claims 
are  arrogance  itself;  and,  because  we  will  not  that 
kings  or  nobles  should  have  dominion  over  us,  we 
are  for  that  reason  “of  the  earth  earthlv,”  and  on 
the  high  road  to  anarchy  and  confusion.'  What  is 
most  “strange  and  unnatural”  is,  that  it  is  not  those 
who  are  divinely  hedged  about  and  stand  in  high 
places,  that  are  in  general  our  self-deluded  or  mali- 
cious iraducers;  but  mere  men,  unnobled  and  untitled 
men  like  ourselves,  who,  having  sucked  in  with  their 
mother’s  milk  an  overweening  reverence  for  rank, 
cannot  bear  to  see  others,  void  of  sympathy  for  their 
weakness,  asserting  and  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
their  common  nature.  Most  respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant.  A “STATES’  MAN.” 

The  Times,  on  giving  place  to  the  above,  thus  ac- 
counts to  his  readers  on  one  hand,  and  attempts  to 
ward  off' on  the  other. 

“The  plain  principle  of  aiuli  alteram  partem  has  in- 
duced us  to  publish  a letter  on  the  political  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States,  which  will  be  found  in 
another  place,  over  the  signature  of  a “ ‘States’ 
man.”  But  without  this,  the  letter  itself  has  intrin 
sic  merits,  both  ol  thought  and  style,  which  make  it 
well  deserving  of  a place  in  our  columns.  The 
writer  has  studied  with  effect  the  history  of  his  coun- 
try, and  with  no  little  art  concentrates  into  one  focus 
the  scattered  rays  ot  light  that  shed  a lustre  upon 
the  general  government  of  the  Union.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  defence  to  our  charge  (which  we  now 
repeat) — that  the  United  States  government  is  “too 
feeble  to  restrain  bad  impulses” — be  no  stronger 
than  it  appears  in  his  hands,  we  shall  hardly  be  per- 


suaded to  withdraw  the  accusation.  It  may  be  true, 
and  it  is  strictly  true,  that  republics  have  often  exhi- 
bited the  most  deliberate  wisdom  of  design,  and  the 
utmost  rapidity  of  execution.  We  do  not  deny  to 
the  cabinet  at  Washington  in  times  gone  by,  a con- 
siderable measure  of  success,  nor  to  the  roll  of 
American  presidents  the  occasional  merits  of  states- 
manship. The  power  and  the  active  energy  of  a de- 
mocracy are  its  conspicuons  and  undoubted  elements. 
But  the  question  is,  does  there  exist  in  such  a con- 
stitution that  check,  that  vis  inerlice,  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  the  popular  impulse,  or  at  least  to 
guide  it  in  the  right  direction?  We  believe  that  this 
needful  force  does  not  exist  in  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  this  belief,  far  more  than  any  conviction  of  a 
really  warlike  feeling  in  the  government  itself,  that 
prevents  us  from  regarding  an  American  war  as  im- 
possible.” 

A reply  to  the  “States’  man’s  letter  afterwards 
appeared  in  the  Times,  over  the  signature  of  M.  J. 
H.  This  was  promptly  and  duly  attended  to  by  the 
American,  at  Paris,  who  congratulates  the  writer  as 
“a  fortunate  man,”  in  being,  (as  he  styles  himself,) 
a “large  holdp’  of  American  securities.”  In  giving 
his  reasons  lor  deeming  these  securities  good,  the 
“ ‘States’  man”  says — 

“The  bankrupt  states,  it  must  console  him  to 
know,  will,  if  they  remain  defaulters  a moment 
longer  than  stern  necessity  demands,  have  public 
opinion  throughout  the  Union  to  contend  against — no 
mean  antagonist,  when  it  is  considered  that  its  sway 
is  more  powerful  with  us  Uian  with  any  other  peo- 
ple under  the  sun;  then,  in  a very  few  years  their 
rapidly  increasing  population,  added  to  their  incal- 
culable sources  of  wealth,  will  make  the  paymentof 
their  debts  so  easy,  that  there  will  not  be  room  to  as- 
sume to  themselves  even  a virtue  in  doing  it;  and  the 
last,  though  Dot  least  firm  ground  I go  upon  is,  that 
their  interests,  about  which  they  are  so  “careful,” 
will  imperatively  demand  that  justice  to  their  credi- 
tors be  done.  In  a single  word,  they  cannot  afford 
to  be  dishonest.” 

He-says  that  a resentful  fancy  alone,  has  conjured 
up  the  charge  of  fraud  against  the  United  States;  and 
if  M.  J.  H.  is  desirous  of  informing  himseif  on  the 
subject  of  state  insolvency,  he  advises  him  to  con- 
sult the  records  of  the  Bank  of  England,  after  which, 
it  is  conjectured,  he  will  admit,  that  “if  the  fifth  of 
a century  was  requited  by  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  to  redeem  its  plighted  faith,  a little  space  may 
well  be  allowed  to  a few  infant  states,  with  nothing 
but  broad  lands  and  brawny  arms  to  depend  upon, 
wherein  to  collect  their  “hundred  pieces  of  silver.” 
The  whole  reply  is  very  forcible  and  pungent.  The 
writer,  who  ever  he  may  be,  is  doing  his  country 
good  service  in  meeting  her  slanderers  so  ably  and 
successfully,  upon  the  very  field  of  their  labors. 


BREAD  STUFFS. 


We  devoted  some  columns  of  the  Register  a few 
months  since  to  an  examination  of  the  probable  effects 
of  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  1845  in  England  and 
Ireland,  upon  our  Agriculturists,  and  endeavored  to 
demonstrate  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  both  pro- 
ducers and  dealers  in  grain,  in  this  country,  to  accept 
the  prices  then  offered,  and  ship  our  surplus,  instead 
of  waiting  with  the  expectation  thgt  prices  would 
advance  as  the  stores  of  Europe  become  exhausted. — 
The  data  furnished  to  our  readers  on  the  occasion 
were  reliable  and  the  result  has  proved  the  accuracy 
of  our  deductions.  Our  own  harvest,  and  a beautiful 
one  it  promises  to  be,  will  be  ready  for  the  reapers 
in  six  weeks.  Ten  weeks  will  bring  new  flour  to 
market.  Mean  time  the  advance  which  thousands, 
so  confidently  calculated  upon  occurring  in  Europe 
as  to  retain  their  grain  or  flour  up  to  this  period,  so 
far  from  being  realized,  has  left  them  no  alternative 
hut  to  submit  to  much  lower  prices  than  could  then 
have  been  obtained.  Flour  at  N.  York  will  only 
command  $4,62  1-2  at  present.  Good  red  wheat  in 
the  Baltimore  markets  85  a92cts.;  100  a 105  for 
white.  Flour  is  down  to  $4,12  1-2. 

The  following  are  our  latest  advices  from  Europe. 

Liverpool  Jlpril  1 Ith — Sales  of  15,000  bbls.  N. 
Orleans  Flour  at  24s — and  15,000  bis.  red  wheat 
from  New  York,  at  6s.  7d.  per  701b.  bul.  Indian 
Corn  in  great  demand.  American  Meal  much  sought 
for,  none  here.  Lard  depressed.  Cheese  saleable  at 
a decline.  Flaxseed  45s.  a 47s.  6cL 

Liverpool  Jlpril  18 th. — A better  feeling  in  our  Corn 
market,  and  prices  rather  advanced.  Indian  Corn 
to-day  is  Is.  to  2s.  per  180  lb.  dearer  than  on  this 
day  sennight.  On  the  17th  English  Wheat  2d.  per 
70  lbs.  dearer.  Canadian  Flour  in  good  demand  at 
an  improvement  of  6d.  per  bbl.  Indian  Corn  still 
moving  off  freely  into  hands  of  English  and  Irish 
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buyers,  fully  supported  previous  quotations.  A cargo 
of  American  Wheat  sold  at  7s.  per  70  lbs.,  and  a few 
hundred  bbls.  U.  S.  Flour  brought  26s.  per  bbl.,  only 
sales  to-day  in  bond.  We  quote  U.  S.  Flour,  sweet, 
in  bond,  32s.  a 32s.  6d.;  Indian  Corn  38s.  a 41s.  per 
480  lbs. 

Memorandum  of  prices  of  wheal  and  flour  in  the  spring 
of  1845,  compared  with  the  spring  of  1846. 

The  weekly  average  prices  of  wheat  in  England  on 
the  3d  April,  1845,  was  quoted  in  the  Marklane  Ex- 
press at  45s  lOd  per  quarter  and  on  the  3d  April, 
1846,  they  quoted  at  55s.  5d.  per  quarter. 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  quoted  the  price  of  foreign 
wheat  in  bond  on  the  3d.  April,  1845,  at  3s  6d  a 4s 
6d  per  70  lbs.  The  same  house  quotes  the  price  of 
foreign  red  wheat  on  the  same  day,  1846  at  46s  a 50s 
per  quarter — equal  to  5s  9d  to  6s  3d  per  bushel,  or 
4s  lOd  to  5s  3d.  per  70  lbs.  American  flour  in  bond 
on  the  3d  April,  1845,  at  17s  6d  to  19s  per  bbl. — 
on  the  3d  April,  1846,  at  27s  to  28s  per  bbl. 

In  1844-45  there  was  scarcely  any  flour  exported 
to  England  from  the  United  States, — but  in  1845-6 
some  500,000  or  600,000  bbls.  have.already  been  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  England.  On  first 
and  fourth  May,  1845,  flour  in  New  York  sold  at 
$4  5-8;  and  on  4th  May,  1846,  same  price. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Cincinnati  Chron- 
icle of  April  28,  goes  to  show  how  very  erroneous  are 
many  of  the  general  impressions  in  this  Country  in 
relation  to  the  value  o£  different  foreign  markets  to 
our  Grain  growers: — 

The  Free  Traders  of  both  England  and  America 
are  aware  that  unless  an  extensive  and  profitable 
market  for  American  Grain  can  be  found  in  Great 
Britain,  no  great  reduction  of  the  American  Tariff 
will  be  sustained  by  the  American  people.  They 
know  that  the  effect  of  reducing  our  Tariff  is  to  in- 
crease the  importation  of  British'  fabrics;  and  so  far, 
to  diminish,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  the  increase 
of  American  Manufactures — the  Home  Market  and 
the  largest  market  of  American  Produce.  They  say, 
it  is  better  for  us  to  have  our  work-shops  in  Europe. 
Wliy?  It  is  not  better  for  American  Mechanics, 
Artizans  and  Manufacturers;  for  their  business  is  just 
so  far  discouraged.  Who  is  it  better  for?  They  say, 
the  Farmers,  who  will  export  grain  to  feed  these 
workmen  of  the  “workshops  of  Europe.”  But  Farm- 
ers know  that  the  men  and  women  who  make 
broad  cloths,  hats,  shoes,  paper,  iron,  &c.,  will  eat 
just  as  much  bread,  and  rather  more,  if  they  live  in 
America  than  if  they  live  in  England.  Why,  then,  is  it 
better  for  the  Farmer  to  keep  our  workshops  inEurope? 
Why,  the  last  resort,  when  driven  from  all  other  argu- 
ment, is,  that  the  foreign  fabrics  are  cheaper.  This,  is 
denied.  But  suppose  it  true.  What  then?  If  the  Farmer 
gains  ten  dollars  a year  on  one  hand,  and  loses  but  a 
small  part  of  his  home  market,  he  is  a loser  by  the 
bargain.  He  knows  this;  and  hence  the  great  object 
of  the  Free  Traders,  both  in  England  and  Americans 
to  convince  the  American  Farmer  that  he  is  to  have 
an  extended  market  in  England  for  his  products.  This  is 
the  whple  of  the  argument.  If  it  be  not  convincing, 
the  battle  fails. 

We  affirm  that  there  are  no  facts,  and  not  even  a 
tolerable  argument,  to  sustain  the  theory  of  Free 
Trade,  in  the  present  state  of  Civilization.  We  shall 
examine. 

1.  The  facts  of  the  case; 

2.  And  then  the  theory. 

1.  As  to  the  fads,  they  belong  altogether  to  the 
past  or  the  present.  They  cannot  be  drawn  from  the 
future,  because  the  future  has  never 'come.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  of  mere  theorists  to  supply  by  a bold 

prediction  the  total  want  of  either  fact  or  argument 

They  take  refuge  in  the  clouds  of  Imagination  when 
they  are  driven  from  the  Castle  of  Reason, 

The  first  fact  is  that  our  trade  with  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  Wheat  or  Flour,  is  almost 
nothing,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  our  crops. 
We  have  before  us  the  last  Treasury  Report  on  the 
Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States — an 
authentic  document,  compiled  with  great  care.  It 
shows  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  in  each  par- 
ticular article,  with  each  district  of  the  earth.  Here 
is  the  document  to  show  the  magnitude  and  increase 
of  the  American  Wheat  and  Flour  trade.  If  it  cannot 
be  shown  from  that,  it  cannot  be  shown  from  any 
thing  in  the  past. 

Now,  this  Treasury  Report  gives  the  following  au- 
thentic statement,  for  the  commercial  year,  ending 
the  30th  of  June,  1845 — the  last  one: 


EXPORT  OF  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT. 

Flour — bbls.  Wheat — bus. 


To  England,  35,335  2,010 

To  Scotland,  20  00 


Total,  35,355  2,010 

Where  is  tha  reader  who  does  not  look  with  aston- 
ishment at  this  statement,  after  all  the  noise  and  bab- 
ble of  the  Free  Traders,  both  in  England  and  America? 
Were  any  set  of  theorists  ever  driven  into  a hole  more 
contemptibly  small?  Could  there  be  any  fact  to  sus- 
tain a theory  more  Homoepathically  little?  The  whole 
amount  of  all  the  Flour  and  Wheat  exported  to  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  the  last  commercial 
year,  was  only  equal  to  what  is  consumed  by  twenty- 
five  thousand  people.' 


The  second  fact  is  that  the  whole  amount  of  Flour 
exported  to  Great  Britain  does  not  equal  that  export- 
ed to  Cuba,  nor  even  that  exported  to  the  little  and  much 
abused  Island  of  Hayti. 

To  Great  Britain,  as  above  35,355 

To  Cuba  47,795 

To  Hayti  53,156 

Yes.' — The  little  Negro  Island  of  St.  Domingo  takes 
fifty  per  cent,  more  flour  directly  from  the  United 
States,  than  does  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.'.' 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  an  indirect  trade 
through  Canada.  Well.  We  shall  see  what  that  is. 
The  first  observation  to  be  made  upon  that  is, that  all 
the  profits  of  that  trade,  as  a commercial  operation, go 
to  Canada,  and  all  the  advantage  of  its  carriage.  Is 
that  a trade  which  the  American  Farmer  wishes  to 
encourage?  No.  No  American  can  consent  vol- 
untarily to  give  up  Manufactures,  Trade,  Navigation 
and  all.' 

But  let  us  see  what  that  is.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  as  to  what  precisely  comes  of 
American  Flour  carried  to  Canada.  But  we  will 
grant  that  it  all  goes  to  England. 

The  third  fact  is  that  all  the  flour  exported  to  the 
British  American  Colonies  is  not  equal  to  what  is  ex- 
ported to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies. — Thus: 

British  American  Colonies  287,597 

Cuba  47,795 

Hayti  53,156 

Brazil  209,845 


310,796 

Thus  these  Southern  neighbors  of  the  United  States 
take  more  flour  of  us  than  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, directly  and  indirectly.' 

The  West  Indies  and  Brazil  take  double  the  flour  of 
the  United  States  which  Great  Britain  and  the  Canadas 
take.  The  idea  of  looking  to  Great  Britain  as  an  im- 
portant market  for  American  flour,  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
reason  from  past  experience,  fallacious  in  the  extreme. 
But  this  is  not  all.  These  facts  show  prospectively 
that  there  is  not  much  reason  to  suppose  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws  will  produce  any  great  increase 
of  the  American  Grain  Trade  with  Great  Britain. — 
For  flour  is  introduced  in  these  Southern  countries 
under  high  duties,  because  it  is  needed.  England  needs 
a certain  amount  of  grain  and  flour  also.  Why  do  not 
the  United  States  supply  it?  It  is  not  the  duties;  for 
the  duties  exist  yet  more  in  those  places  where  our 
flour  is  exported.'  It  is  simply  and  only  the  com- 
petition of  grain  from  Northern  Europe,  which  shuts 
out  ours;  and  from  this  difficulty  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  will  not  relieve  us. 


MR.  WEBSTER’S  VINDICATION 

OF  THE  TREAT!  OF  WASHINGTON,  OF  1842. 

In  a speech  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales, 
on  the  6lh  and  1th  of  April,  1846. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said:  It  is  altogether  un- 
expected to  me,  Mr.  President,  to  find  it  to  be  my 
duty,  here,  and  at  this  time,  to  defend  the  treaty  of 
Washington  of  1842,  and  the  correspondence  accom- 
panying the  negotiation  of  that  treaty.  It  is  a past 
transaction.  Four  years  have  almost  elapsed  since 
the  treaty  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  While  before  the  sen- 
ate, it  was  discussed  with  much  earnestness  and  very 
great  ability  For  its  ratification,  it  received  the 
votes  of  five  sixths  of  the  whole  senate,  a greater 
majority,  I believe  I may  say,  than  was  ever  before 
found  for  any  disputed  treaty.  From  that  day  to 
this,  although  1 had  had  a hand  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  treaty,  and  felt  it  to  be  a transaction  with  which 
my  own  reputation  was  intimately  connected,  I have 


been  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  na- 
tion. There  were,  it  is  true,  sir,  some  things  of 
which  I have  not  complained,  and  do  not  complaiD, 
but  which  nevertheless,  were  subjects  of  regret. — 
The  papers  accompanying  the  treaty  were  volumi- 
nous. Their  publication  was  long  delayed,  waiting 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications;  and,  when  finally 
published,  they  were  not  distributed  to  any  great  ex« 
tent,  or  in  large  numbers.  The  treaty  meantime — 
got  before  the  public  surreptitiously,  and,  with  the 
documents,  came  out  by  piece  meal.  We  know  that 
it  i9  unhappily  true,  that  away  from  the  large  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  there  are  few  of 
the  public  prints  of  the  country  which  publish  offi- 
cial papers  on  such  an  occasion  at  large.  I might 
have  felt  a natural  desire,  that  the  treaty  and  the 
correspondence  could  have  been  known  and  read  by 
every  one  of  my  fellow  citizens,  from  east  to  west, 
and  from  north  to  south.  But  it  wa9  impossible. — 
Nevertheless,  in  returning  to  the  senate  again,  no- 
thing was  farther  from  my  purpose  than  to  renew 
the  discussion  of  any  of  the  topics  discussed  and  set- 
tled at  that  time,  and  nothing  farther  from  my  ex- 
pectation than  to  be  called  upon  by  any  sense  of  du- 
ly to  my  own  reputation,  and  to  truth,  to  make  now 
any  observations  upon  the  treaty,  or  the  correspon- 
dence. 

But  it  has  so  happened  that,  in  the  debate  on  the 
Oregon  question?  the  treaty,  and,  I believe,  every 
article  in  it,  and  the  correspondence  accompanying 
the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  and,  I believe,  every 
part  of  it  have  been  the  subjectof  disparaging,  disap- 
proving, sometimes  contumelious  remarks  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  houses  of  congress.  Now,  with  all  my 
indisposition  to  revive  past  transactions  and  make 
them  the  subjects  of  debate  here,  and  satisfied  and  in- 
deed highly  gratified  with  the  approbation  so  very  ge- 
nerally expressed  by  the  country,  at  the  time  and  ever 
since,  [ suppose  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  ex- 
pected, nevertheless,  by  anybody,  that  I should  sit 
here  from  day  to  day,  through  the  debate,  and 
through  the  session,  hearing  statements,  entirely  er- 
roneous as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  deductions  from 
these  supposed  facts  quite  as  erroneous,  all  tending 
to  produce  unfavorable  impressions  respecting  the 
treaty,  and  the  correspondence,  and  everybody  who 
had  a hand  in  it — I say,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
expected  by  anybody  that  I should  sit  here  and  hear 
all  this,  and  keep  my  peace.  The  country  knows 
that  I am  here,  it  knows  what  I have  heard,  again 
and  again,  from  day  to  day;  and  if  statements  of  fact, 
wholly  incorrect, and  made  here,  in  my  hearing, and 
in  my  presence,  without  reply  or  answers  from  me, 
why  shall  we  not  hear  in  all  the  contest  of  party  and 
elections  hereafter,  that  this  i3  a fact,  -and  that  is  a 
fact,  because  it  has  been  stated  where  and  when  an 

answer  could  be  given,  and  no  answer  was  given? 

[t  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  give  ari  answer  here 
and  now,  to  whatever  has  been  alleged  against  the 
treaty,  or  the  correspondence, 

Mr.  Fresident,  in  the  negotiation  of  1842,  and  in 
the  correspondence,  I acted  as  secretary  ol  state  un- 
der the  direction,  of  course,  of  the  president  of  the 
United  Stales.  But,  sir,  in  matters  of  high  impor- 
tance, I sprink  not  from  the  responsibility  of  any- 
thing I have  ever  done  under  any  man’s  direction.— 
Wherever  my  name  stands  1 am  ready  to  anwwer  if 
and  to  defend  that  with  which  it  is  connected.  I am 
here  to-day  to  take  upon  myseif— without  disrespect 
to  the  chief  magistrate  under  whose  directions  1 ac- 
ted—and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  the 
whole  responsibility  of  everything  that  has  my  name 
connected  with  it,  in  the  negotiation  and  correspon- 
dence. Sir,  the  treaty  of  Washington  was  not  en- 
tered into  to  seltje  any— or  altogether  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  any — new,  arising  questions.  The 
matters  embraced  in -that  treaty,  and  in  the  corres- 
pondence accompanying  it  had  been  interesting  sub- 
jects in  our  foreign  relations  for  fifty  years— unset- 
tled for  fifty  years — agitating  and  annoying  the  coun- 
cils of  the  country  for  fifty  years.  And  my  first  duty 
then,  in  entering  upon  such  remarks  as  I think  the 
occasion  calls  for  in  regard  to  one  and  all  of  these 
topics,  will  be,  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  first  place, 
historically — to  show  when  each  arose— what  has 
been  its  progress  in  the  diplomatic  history  of  the 
country;  and  especially  to  show  in  what  posture  each 
of  those  important  subjects  stood  at  the  time  when 
William  Henry  Harrison  acceded  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  Slates.  This  is  my  purpose^ 

I do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  any  crimination  of  gen- 
tlemen who  have  filled  important  situations  in  the 
executive  government  in  the  earlier,  or  in  the  more 
recent,  history  of  the  country.  But  I intend  to  show 
—in  the  progress  of  this  discussion— the  actual  posi- 
tion in  which  things  were  left  in  regard  to  the  topics 
embraced  by  the  treaty,  and  the  correspondence  at- 
tending the  negotiation  of  it,  when  the  executive 
government  devolved  upon  General  Harrison,  and 
his  immediate  successor,  Mr.  Tyler. 
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Now  sir,  the  first  of  these  topics  i9  the  question  of 
the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States. — 
The  general  history  of  that  question,  from  the  peace 
of  1783  to  this  time,  is  known  to  all  public  men,  of 
course,  and  pretty  well  understood  by  the  great  mass 
of  well  informed  persons  throughout  the  country.  I 
shall  state  it  briefly. 

In  the  treaty  of  peace  of  September,  1783,  the 
northern  and  eastern,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  is  thus  described,  viz: 

“From  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz — 
that  aDgle  which  is  formed  by  a line  drawn  due  north 
from  the  source  of  the  St.  Croix  river  to  the  high- 
lands; along  the  said  highlands,  which  divide  those 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence from  those  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
to  the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river; 
thence  along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  thence,  by  a line 
due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  the  river 
Iroquois  or  Cataraquy.  East,  by  a line  to  be  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  from  its 
mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  to  its  source,  and  from 
its  source  directly  north  to  the  aforesaid  highlands.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  northeastern  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1783.  And  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  so 
many  embarrassing  questions  should  have  arisen 
from  these  few  lines,  and  have  been  matters  of  con- 
troversy for  inoie  than  half  a century. 

The  first  disputed  question  was — “Which,  of  the 
several  rivers  running  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  the 
St.  Croiz,  mentioned  in  the  treaty?”  It  is  singular 
that  this  should  be  matter  of  dispute,  but  so  it  was. 
England  insisted  that  the  true  St.  Croix  was  one  riv- 
er; the  United  States  insisted  it  was  another. 

The  second  controverted  question  was — “Where 
is  the  northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  be  found?” 

The  mird — “What  and  where  are  the  highlands, 
along  which  the  line  is  to  run,  from  the  northwest 
angle  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  northwesternmost  head 
of  Connecticut  river?” 

The  fourth — “Of  the  several  streams  which,  flow- 
ing together,  make  up  Connecticut  river,  which  is 
that  stream,  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  its  north- 
western most  head?” 

The  fifth  was — “Are  the  rivers  which  discharge 
their  waters  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rivers  ‘which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,’  in  the  sense  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  treaty?” 

The  5th  article  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain,  of  the  19lh  of  November, 
1794,  after  reciting,  that  “doubts  had  arisen  what 
river  was  truly  intended  under  the  name  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,”  proceeded  to  provide  for  the  decision  of 
that  question,  by  three  commissioners,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  each  government,  and  these  two  to  choose 
a third;  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  then  each  to 
make  his  nomination  and  decide  the  choice  by  lot. 
The  two  commissioners  agreed  on  a third;  the  three 
executed  the  duty  assigned  them,  decided  what  river 
was  the  true  St.  Croix,  traced  it  to  its  source,  and 
there  established  a monument.  So  much,  then,  on 
the  eastern  line  was  settled;  and  all  the  other  ques- 
tions remained  wholly  unsettled  down  to  the  year 
1842. 

But  the  two  governments  continued  to  pursue  the 
important  and  necessary  purpose  of  adjusting  bound- 
ary diificulties;  and  a convention  Was.  negotiated  in 
London  by  Mr.  Rufu9  King  and  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
and  signed  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  18U3,  by  the  2d 
and  3d  articles  of  which  it  was  agreed,  that  a com- 
mission should  be  appointed,  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  provided  for  under  the  treaty  of  1794,  to  wit — 
one  commissiones  to  be  appoiuiecPby  England,  and 
one  by  the  United  States,  and  these  two  to  make 
choice  of  a third;  or,  if  they  couid  not  agree,  each 
to  name  the  person  fie  proposed,  and  the  choice  to 
be  decided  by  lot;  this  third  commissioner,  whether 
appointed  by  choiee  or  by  lot,  would,  of  course,  be 
umpire  or  ultimate  arbiter. 

Governments,  at  that  day,  in  dispute  concerning 
territorial  boundaries,  did  not  set  out  each  with  the 
declaration  that  the  whole  of  its  own  claim  was 
clear  and  indisputable;  whatever  was  seriously  dis- 
puted they  regarded,  as  in  some  degree,  at  least, 
doubtful  or  disputable;  and,  when  they  could  not 
agree,  they  saw  no  indignity  or  impropriety  in  refer- 
ring the  dispute  to  arbitration,  even  though  the  ar 
bilrator  were  to  be  appointed  by  chance,  between  re- 
spectable persons,  named,  severally,  by  tbe  parlies 

The  commission  thus  constituted  was  authorized 
to  ascertain  aud  determine  the  northwest  angle  oi 
Nova  Scotia,  to  run  and  mark  the  line  from  me 
monument,  at  the  source  of  St.  Croix,  to  that  north- 
west angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  also  to  determine 
the  northwesternmost  head  of  Connecticut  river; and 
then  to  run  and  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the 
northwest  aDgle  of  Nova  Scotia  and  ths  said  north- 


westernmost  head  of  Connecticut  river;  and  the  deci- 
sion and  proceedings  of  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 

No  objection  was  made  by  either  government  to 
this  agreement  and  stipulation;  but  an  incident  arose 
to  prevent  the  final  ratification  of  this  treaty,  and  it 
arose  in  this  way.  Its  fifth  article  contained  an 
agreement  between  the  parties  settling  the  line  of 
boundary  between  them  beyond  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods.  In  coming  to  this  agreement  they  proceed- 
ed, exclusively  on  the  grounds  of  their  respective 
rights  under  the  treaty  of  1783;  but  it  so  happened 
that,  twelve  days  before  the  convention  was  signed 
in  London,  France,  by  a treaty  signed  in  Paris,  had 
ceeded  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  This  cession 
was  at  once  regarded  as  giving  to  the  United  States 
new  rights,  or  new  limits,  in  this  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  senate,  therefore,  struck  this  5th  article 
out  of  the  convention;  and  as  England  did  not  incline 
to  agree  to  this  alteration,  the  whole  convention  fell. 

Here,  sir,  the  whole  matter  rested  till  it  was  re- 
vived by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  year  1814. — 
And  by  the  fifth  article  of-that  treaty  it  was  provid- 
ed, that  each  party  should  appoint  a commissioner, 
and  those  two  should  have  power  to  ascertain  and 
determine  the  boundary  line,  from  the  source  of  the 
St.  Croix,  to  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1783;  and  if  these  commissioners  couid 
not  agree,  they  were  to  stale  their  grounds  of  differ- 
ence, and  the  subject  was  to  be  referred  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  some  friendly  sovereign  or  state,  to  be  af- 
terwards agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments.  The 
two  commissioners  examined  the  boundary,  explored 
the  country,  but  could  not  agree. 

In  the  year  1823,  under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  negotiations  were  commenced  with  a view 
of  agreeing  on  an  arbitration,  and  these  negotiations 
terminated  in  a convention,  which  was  signed  in 
London  on  the  29th  September,  1827,  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams.  By  this  lime,  collisions 
had  already  begun  on  the  borders,  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  understood  that  neither  party  should  exer- 
cise exclusive  possession  pending  the  negotiation. — 
Mr.  Adams  in  his  message  of  December  8,  1827,  af- 
ter stating  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  for  ar- 
bitration, adds: 

“While  these  conventions  have  been  pending,  in- 
cidents have  occurred  of  conflicting  pretensions,  and 
of  a dangerous  character,  upon  the  territory  itself 
in  dispute  between  the  two  nations.  By  a common 
understanding  between  the  governments,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  by 
either  party,  while  the  negotiation  was  pending, 
should  change  the  state  of  the  question  of  right  to 
be  definitely  settled.  Such  collision  has,  neverthe- 
less, recently  taken  place,  by  occurrences  the  pre- 
cise character  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained.” 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands  was  appointed  arbi- 
trator, and  he  made  his  award  on  the  10th  of  Janua- 
ry, 1831.  This  award  was  satisfactory  to  neither 
party;  it  was  rejected  by  both,  and  so  the  whole 
matter  was  thrown  back  upon  its  original  condition. 

This  happened  in  the  first  term  of  Gen.  Jackson’s 
administration.  He  immediately  addressed  himself, 
of  course,  to  new  efforts  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
controversy.  His  energy  and  diligence  have  both 
been  much  commended  by  his  friends;  and  they  have 
not  been  disparaged  by  his  opponents.  He  called  to 
his  aid,  in  the  department  of  state,  successively,  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  McLane,  and  Mr. 
Forsyth. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  see  what  progress 
General  Jackson  made,  with  the  assistance  of  these 
able  and  skilful  negotiators,  in  this  highly  important 
business.  Why,  sir,  the  whole  story  is  told  by  re- 
ference to  his  several  annual  messages.  In  his 
fourth  annual  message,  December,  1832,  he  says — 
“The  question  of  our  northeastern  boundary  still  re- 
mains unsettled.”  In  December,  1833,  he  says — 
“The  interesting  question  of  our  northeastern  bound- 
ary remains  still  undecided.  A negotiation,  howev- 
er, upon  that  subject,  has  been  renewed  since  the 
close  of  the  last  congress.”  in  December,  1834,  he 
says — “The  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary 
is  still  pending  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  proposi- 
tion made  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
senate  for  the  establishment  ol  a line  according  to 
the  treaty  of  1783,  has  not  been  accepted  by  that 
government.  Believing  that  every  disposition  is  felt 
on  both  sides  to  adjust  this  perplexing  question  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  interested  in  it,  the 
hope  is  yet  indulged  that  it  may  be  effected  on  the 
basis  of  that  proposition.”  In  December,  1835,  a 
similar  story  is  rehearsed — “In  the  settlement  of  the 
question  ol  the  northeastern  boundary,”  says  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  “little  progress  has  been  made.  Great 
Britain  has  declined  acceeding  to  the  proposition  of 
the  United  States,  presented  in  accordance  withj  the 


resolution  of  the  senate,  unless  certain  preliminary 
conditions  are  admitted,  which  I deemed  incompati- 
ble with  a satisfactory  and  rightful  adjustment  of  the 
controversy.”  And  in  his  last  message,  the  presi- 
dent gives  an  account  of  ali  his  efforts,  and  all  his 
success,  in  regard  to  this  most  important  point  in  our 
foreign  relations,  in  these  words — “I  regret  to  say, 
that  many  questions  of  an  interesting  nature,  at  is- 
sue with  other  powers,  are  yet  unadjusted;  among 
the  most  prominent  of  these,  is  that  of  the  north- 
eastern boundary.  With  an  undiminished  confi- 
dence in  the  sincere  desire  of  his  Britannic  majes- 
ty’s government  to  adjust  that  question,  I am  not  yet 
in  possession  of  the  precise  grounds  upon  which  it 
proposes  a satisfactory  adjustment.” 

With  all  his  confidence,  so  often  repeated,  in  the 
sincere  desire  of  England  to  adjust  the  dispute,  with 
all  the  talents  and  industry  of  his  successive  cabinets, 
this  question,  admitted  to  be  the  most  prominent  of 
all  those  on  which  we  were  at  issue  with  foreign 
powers,  had  not  advanced  one  step  since  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Dutch  award,  nor  did  General  Jackson 
know  the  grounds  upon  which  a satisfactory  adjust- 
ment was  to  be  expected.  All  this  is  undeniably 
true;  and  it  was  all  admitted  to  be  true  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  when  he  came  into  office,  for,  in  his  first  an- 
nual message,  he  says:. 

“Of  pending  questions  the  most  important  i9  that 
which  exists  with  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  respect  to  our  northeastern  boundary.  It  is  with 
unfeigned  regret  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
must  look  back  upon  the  abortive  eflorts  made  by 
the  executive  for  a period  of  ryore  than  a half  a cen- 
tury,  to  determine  what  no  nation  should  suffer  long 
to  remain  in  dispute,  the  true  line  which  divides  its 
possessions  from  those  of  other  powers.  The  nature 
of  the  settlements  on  the  border  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  neighboring  territory,  was  for  a season 
such,  that  this,  perhaps,  was  not  indispensable  to  a 
faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  federal 
government.  Time  has,  however,  changed  the  state 
of  things,  and  has  brought  about  a condition  of  affairs 
in  which  the  true  interests  of  both  countries  impera- 
tively require  that  this  question  should  be  put  at  rest. 
It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  with  full  confidence, 
often  expressed  in  the  desire  of  -the  British  govern- 
ment to  terminate  it,  we  are  apparently  as  far  from 
its  adjustment  as  we  were  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
tieaty  of  peace,  1783.”  * * * * 

“The  conviction,  which  must  be  common  to  all,  of 
the  injurious  consequences  that  result  from  keeping 
open  this  irritating  question,  and  the  certainty  that 
its  final  settlement  cannot  be  much  longer  deferred, 
will,  1 trust,  lead  to  an  early  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. At  your  last  session,  I laid  before  you  the 
recent  communications  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, and  between  this  government  and  that  of  the 
9tate  of  Maine,  in  whose  solicitude,  concerning  a 
subject  in  which  she  has  so  deep  an  interest,  every 
portion  of  the  Union  participates.” 

Now,  sir,  let  us  pause  and  consider  this.  Here 
we  are,  fifty  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  the  boundaries  not  yet  settled.  Gen’l 
Jackson  has  tried  his  hand  at  the  business  for  five 
years,  and  has  done  nothing.  He  cannot  make  the 
thing  move.  And  why  not?  Do  he  and  his  adviser* 
want  skill  and  energy,  or  are  there  difficulties  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  not  to  be  overcome  till  some 
wiser  course  of  proceeding  shall  be  adopted?  Up  to 
this  time  not  one  step  of  progress  has  been  made. — 
This  is  admitted,  and  is,  indeed,  undeniable. 

Well,  sir,  Mr.  Van  Buren  then  began  his  adminis- 
tration under  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance ol  the  question,  in  the  fullest  confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  British  government,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  the  solicitude  of  Maine  concern- 
ing the  subject  was  a solicitude,  in  which  every  por- 
tion of  the  Union  participated. 

And  now,  sir,  what  did  he  do?  What  did  he  ac- 
complish? What  progress  did  he  make?  What  step, 
forward,  did  he  lake,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
ministration? Seeing  the  full  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, addressing  himself  to  it,  and  Dot  doubtiDg  the 
just  disposition  of  England,  1 ask  again  what  did  he 
do?  What  did  he  do?  What  advance  did  he  make? 
Sir,  not  one  step,  in  his  whole  four  years.  Or,  rath- 
er, if  he  made  any  advance  at  all,  it  was  an  advance 
backward;  for,  undoubtedly,  he  left  the  question  in 
a much  worse  condition  than  be  found  it,  not  only  pn 
account  of  the  disturbances  and  outbreaks  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  border,  for  the  want  of  an 
adjustment,  and  which  disturbances  themselves,  had 
raised  new  and  difficult  questions,  but  on  account  of 
the  intricacies,  and  complexities,  and  perplexities, 
in  which  the  correspondence  had  become  involved. 
There  was  a mesh — an  entanglement,  which  render- 
ed it  far  more  difficult  to  proceed  with  the  subject, 
than  if  the  question  had  been  fresh  and  unembar- 
rassed. 
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I must  now  ask  the  senate  to  indulge  me  in  some- 
thing more  of  an  extended  and  particular  reference 
to  proofs  and  papers,  than  is  in  accordance  with  my 
general  habits  in  debate;  because  1 wish  to  present 
to  the  senate,  and  to  the  country,  the  grounds  of 
what  1 have  just  said. 

And  let  us  follow  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  from  his  first  message,  and  see  how  this  im- 
portant matter  fares  in  his  hands. 

On  the  HOlh  of  March,  1838,  he  sent  a message  to 
the  senate,  with  a correspondence  between  Mr. 
Fox  and  Mr.  Forsytiie.  In  this  correspondence  Mr. 
Fox  says: 

“The  United  States  government  have  proposed 
two  modes  in  which  such  a commission  might  be 
constituted;  first,  that  it  might  consist  of  commis- 
sioners, named  in  equal  numbers,  by  each  of  the  two 
governments,  with  an  umpire  to  be  selected  by  some 
triendly  European  power.  Secondly,  that  it  might 
be  entirely  composed  of  scientific  Europeans,  to  be 
selected  by  a friendly  sovereign,  and  might  be  ac- 
companied, in  its  operations,  by  agents  of  the  two 
different  parties,  in  order  that  such  agents  might 
give  to  the  commissioners  assistance  and  informa- 
tion. 

****** 

Her  Majesty’s  government  have,  themselves,  al- 
ready stated  that  they  have  little  expectation  that 
such  a commission  could  lead  to  any  useful  result, 
and  that  they  would,  on  that  account,  be  disposed  to 
object  to  it;  and  if  Her  Majesty’s  government  were 
now  to  agree  to  appoint  such  a commission;  it  would 
only  be  in  compliance  with  the  desire  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed by  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  spite  of  doubts,  which  Her  Majesty’s  government 
still  continue  to  entertain,  of  the  efficacy  of  the  mea- 
sure.” 

To  this  Mr.  Forsythe  replies,  that  he  perceives, 
with  feelings  of  deep  disappointment,  that  the  an- 
swer to  the  propositions  of  the  United  States  is  so 
indefinite,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  ascertain, 
without  further  discussion,  what  are  the  real  wishes 
and  intentions  of  Her  Majesty’s  government.  Here, 
then,  a new  discussion  arises,  to  find  out,  if  it  can 
be  found  out,  what  the  parties  mean.  Meantime, 
Mr.  Forsythe  writes  a letter,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
pages,  to  the  governor  of  Maine,  concluding  with  a 
suggestion  that  his  excellency  should  take  measures 
to  ascertain  the  sense  of  the  state  of  Maine,  with 
respect  to  the  expediency  of  a conventional  line. — 
This  correspondence  repeats  the  proposition  of  a 
joint  exploration,  by  commissioners,  and  Mr.  Fox 
accedes  to  it  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  United 
States,  but  with  very  little  hope  that  any  good  will 
come  of  it. 

Here  is  the  upshot  of  one  whole  year’s  work. — 
Mr.  Van  Buren  sums  it  up  thus,  in  his  message  of 
December,  1838. 

“With  respect  to  the  Northeastern  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  no  official  correspondence  be- 
tween this  government  and  that  of  Great  Britain  has 
passed  since  that  communicated  to  congress  towards 
the  close  of  their  last  session.  The  offer  to  nego- 
tiate a convention  for  the  appointment  of  a joint 
commission  of  survey  and  exploration,  I am  how- 
ever, assured  will  be  met  by  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment in  a conciliatory  and  friendly  spiiit,  and  in- 
structions to  enable  the  British  minister  here  to  con- 
clude such  an  arrangement  will  be  transmitted  to 
him  without  needless  delay.” 

We  may  now  look  for  instructions  to  Mr.  Fox  to 
conclude  an  arrangemeut  for  joint  commission  of 
survey  and  exploration.  Survey  and  exploration! — 
As  if  there  had  not  already  been  enough  of  both! — 
But  this  terminates  1838,  with  a hope  of  coming  to 
an  agreement  for  a survey!  Great  progress  this, 
surely. 

And  now  we  come  to  1839;  and  what,  sir,  think 
you,  was  the  product  of  diplomatic  fertility  and  cul- 
tivation, in  the  year  1839.  Sir,  the  harvest  was  one 
project,  and  one  coun tei  project. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  Mr.  Fox  sent  to  Mr.  For- 
sythe a draught  of  a convention  for  a joint  explora- 
tion, by  commissioners,  the  commissioners  to  make 
report  of  their  respective  governments. 

This  was  the  British  project. 

On  the  29lh  of  July,  Mr.  Forsythe  sent  to  Mr. 
Fox  a counter  project,  embracing  the  principle  of  ar- 
bitration. By  this,  if  the  commissioners  did  not 
agree,  a reference  was  to  be  had  to  three  persons, 
selected  by  three  friendly  sovereigns  or  states;  ana 
these  arbitrators  might  order  another  survey.  Here 
the  parties,  apparently  fatigued  with  their  efforts, 
paused;  and  the  labors  of  the  year  are  thus  rehears- 
ed and  recapitulated  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  end 
of  the  season: 

“For  the  settlement  of  our  northeastern  boundary, 
the  proposition  promised  by  Great  Britain  for  a com- 
mission of  exploration  and  survey,  has  been  receiv- 
ed, and  a counter  project,  including  also  a provision 


for  the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limits  in 
dispute,  is  now  before  ihe  British  government  for  its 
consideration.  A just  regard  to  the  delicate  stale  of 
this  question,  and  a proper  respect  for  Ihe  natura  I 
impatience  of  the  state  of  Maine,  not  less  than  a 
conviction  that  the  negotiation  has  been  already  pro- 
tracted longer  than  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  either 
government,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  present 
favorable  moment  should,  on  no  account,  be  suffered 
to  pass  without  putting  the  question  Torever  at  rest. 

I feel  confident  that  the  government  of  Her  Britan- 
nic Majesty  will  take  the  same  view  of  the  subject, 
as  I am  persuaded  it  is  governed  by  desires  equally 
strong  and  sincere  of  the  amicable  termination  of 
the  controversy.” 

Here,  sir,  in  this  “delicate  state  of  the  question” 
all  things  rested,  till  the  next  year. 

Early  after  the  commencement  of  the  warm 
weather,  in  1840,  the  industrious  diplomatists  re- 
sumed their  severe  and  vigorous  labors,  on  the  22d 
June,  1840,  Mr.  Fox  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Forsythe. 

“The  British  government  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  agreed,  two  years  ago,  that  a sur- 
vey of  the  disputed  territory,  by  a joint  commission, 
would  be  the  measure  best  calculated  to  elucidate 
and  solve  the  questions  at  issue.  The  president  pro- 
posed such  a commission,  and  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment consented  to  it;  and  it  was  believed  by  Her 
Majesty’s  government,  that  the  general  principles 
upon  which  the  commission  was  to  be  guided  in  its 
local  questions  had  been  settled  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, arrived  at  by  means  of  a correspondence 
which  took  place  between  the  two  governments  in 
1837  and  1838.  Her  Majesty’s  government  accord- 
ingly transmitted,  in  April  of  last  year,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  president,  a draught  of  the  conven- 
tion. to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the  proposed 
convention.” 

“The  preamble  of  tiiat  draught  recited,  textually. 
the  agreement  that  had  been  come  to  by  means  of 
notes  which  had  been  exchanged  between  the  two 
governments;  and  the  articles  of  the  draught  were 
framed,  as  Her  Majesty’s  government  considered,  in 
strict  conformity  with  that  agreement. 

“But  the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not 
think  proper  to  assent  to  the  convention  so  proposed. 

“The  United  States  government  did  not,  indeed, 
allege  that  the  proposed  convention  was  at  variance 
with  the  result  of  the  previous  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  governments;  but  it  thought  that 
the  convention  would  establish  a commission  of 
‘mere  exploration  and  survey;’  and  the  president  was 
of  opinion  that  the  step  next  to  be  taken  by  the  two 
governments  should  be  to  contract  stipulations,  bear- 
ing upon  the  face  of  them  the  promise  of  a final  set- 
tlement, under  some  form  or  other,  and  within  a 
reasonable  time. 

“The  United  States  government  accordingly  trans- 
mitted to  the  undersigned,  for  communication  to  Her 
Majesty’s  government,  in  the  month  of  July  last,  a 
counter  draught  of  convention,  varying  considerably 
in  some  parts  (as  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
United  States  admitted,  in  his  letter  to  the  under- 
signed of  the  29th  July  last)  from  the  draught  pro- 
posed by  Great  Britain. 

# * # # * * 

“There  was,  undoubtedly,  one  essential  difference 
between  the  British  draught  and  the  American  coun-« 
ter  draught. 

“The  British  draught  contained  no  provision  em- 
bodying the  principle  of  arbitration.  The  American 
counter  draught  did  contain  such  a provision. 

“The  British  draught  contained  no  provision  for 
arbitration,  because  the  principle  of  arbitration  had 
not  been  proposed  on  either  side  during  the  negotia 
lions  upon  which  that  draught  was  founded;  and  be- 
cause, moreover,  it  was  understood,  at  that  time, 
that  the  principle  of  arbitration  would  be  decidedly 
objected  to  by  the  United  States.  But  as  the  United 
States  government  have  now  expressed  a wish  to 
embody  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  proposed 
convention,  Her  Majesty’s  government  are  perfectly 
willing  to  accede  to  that  wish. 

“The  undersigned  is  accordingly  instructed  to 
stale,  officially,  to  Mr.  Forsythe,  that  Her  Majesty’s 
government  consent  to  the  two  principles  which  form 
the  main  foundation  of  the  American  counter  draught, 
namely:  first,  that  the  commission  to  he  appointed 
shall  be  so  constituted  as  necessarily  to  lead  to  a final 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  boundary  at  issue  be- 
tween the  two  countries;  and  secondly,  that,  in  or- 
der to  secure  such  a result,  the  convention  by  which 
the  commission  is  to  be  created,  shall  contain  a pro- 
vision for  arbitration  upon  points  to  which  the  Brit- 
ish and  American  com  mission  may  not  be  able  to 
agree. 

“The  undersigned  is,  however,  instructed  to  add, 
that  there  are  many  matters  of  detail  in  the  Ameri- 
can counter  draught  which  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment cannot  adopt, 


“The  undersigned  will  be  furnished  from  his  gov- 
ernment, by  an  early  opportunity,  with  an  amended 
draught,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
stated,  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
president.  And  the  undersigned  expects  to  be  at  the 
same  time  furnished  with  instructions  to  propose  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  a fresh,  local 
and  temporary  convention,  for  the  better  prevention 
of  incidental  border  collisions  within  the  disputed 
territory  during  the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in 
carrying  through  the  operations  of  survey  or  arbitra- 
tion.” 

And  on  the  26th  of  June,  Mr.  Forsythe  replies, 
and  says: 

“That  he  derives  great  satisfaction  from  the  an- 
nouncement that  Her  Majesty’s  government  do  not 
relinquish  the  hope  that  the  sincere  desire  which  is 
felt  by  both  parties  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, will  at  length  be  attended  with  success;  and 
from  the  prospect  held  out  by  Mr.  Fox  of  his  being 
accordingly  furnished,  by  an  early  opportunity,  with 
the  draught  of  a proposition  amended  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  to  which  Her  Majesty’s  govern- 
ment has  acceded,  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  government.” 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1840,  the  British  amended 
draught  came.  This  draught  proposed  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  appointed,  as  before,  to  make  ex- 
ploration; that  umpires  or  arbitrators  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  three  friendly  sovereigns,  and  that  the 
arbitration  should  sit  in  Germany,  at  Frankfort  on 
the  Maine.  And  the  draught  contains  many  articles 
of  arrangement  and  detail,  for  carrying  the  explora- 
tion and  arbitration  into  effect. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Fox  sends  to  Mr.  Forsythe 
the  report  of  two  British  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  who  had  made  an  cx 
parte  survey  in  1839.  And  a most  extraordinary  re- 
port it  was.  These  gentlemen  had  discovered,  that 
up  to  tnat  time,  nobody  had  been  right;  they  run  the 
line  still  farther  south  than  anybody  had  ever  ima- 
gined, and  discovered  high  lands  which,  in  all  pre- 
vious examinations  and  explorations,  had  escaped  all 
mortal  eyes.  r 

Here,  then,  we  had  one  project  more,  for  explora- 
tion and  arbitration,  together  with  a report  from  the 
British  commissioners  of  survey,  pushing  her  claims 
still  further  into  the  territories  of  the  state  of 
Maine. 

And  on  the  13tFf  of  August,  there  comes  again,  as 
a matter  of  course,  from  Mr.  Forsythe,  another 
counter  project.  Lord  Palmerston  is  never  richer  in 

projects  than  Mr.  Forsythe  is  in  counter  projects. 

There  is  always  a Rowland  for  an  Oliver.  This 
counter  project  of  the  13th  of  August,  1840,  was 
drawn  in  the  retirement  of  Albany.  It  consists  of 
18  articles,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe 
particularly.  Of  course  it  proceeds  on  the  two 
principles  already  agreed  on,  of  exploration  and  ar- 
bitration; but  in  all  niattera  of  arrangement  and  de- 
tail it  was  quite  different  from  Lord  Palmerston’s 
draught,  communicated  by  Mr.  Fox. 

And  here  the  rapid  march  of  diplomacy  came  to 
a dead  halt.  Mr.  Fox  found  so  many,  and  such  great 
changes  proposed  to  the  British  draught,  that  he  did 
not  incline  to  discuss  them.  He  did  not  believe  the 
British  government  would  ever  agree  to  Mr.  For- 
sythe’s plan,  but  he  would  send  it  home,  and  see 
what  could  be  done  with  it. 

Thus  stood  matters  at  the  end  of  1840,  and  in  his 
message,  at  the  meeting  of  congress  in  December 
of  that  year,  his  valedictory  message,  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren thus  describes  that  condition  of  things  wnich 
he  found  to  be  the  result  of  his  four  years  of  nego- 
tiation. 

“In  my  last  annual  message  you  were  informed 
that  a proposition  for  a commission  of  exploration 
and  survey,  promised  by  Great  Britain,  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  that  a counter  project,  including  also  a 
provision  for  the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the 
limits  in  dispute,  was  then  before  the  British  gov- 
ernment for  its  consideration.  The  answer  of  that 
government,  accompanied  by  additional  propositions 
of  its  own,  was  received  through  its  minister  here 
since  your  separation.  These  were  promptly  consi- 
dered; such  as  w ere  deemed  correct  in  principle,  and 
consistent  with  a due  regard  to  the  just  rights  o'f  the 
United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Maine,  concurred 
in,  and  the  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  residue 
with  an  additional  suggestion  on  our  part,  communi- 
cated by  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Fox.  That 
minister,  not  feeling  himself  sufficiently  instructed 
upon  some  of  the  points  raised  in  the  discussion 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  refer  the  matter  to  his  own 
government  for  farther  decision.” 

And  now,  sir,  who  will  deny  that  this  is  a very 
promising  condition  of  things,  to  exist  fifty  seven 
years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty! 

Here  is  the  British  project  for  exploration;  then 
the  American  counter  project  for  exploration,  to  be 
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the  foundation  of  frustration.  Nest,  the  answer  cf 

Great  Britain  to  our  counter  project,  stating  divers 
exceptions  and  objections  to  it,  and  with  sundry  new 
and  additional  propositions  of  her  own.  Some  of 
these  were  concurred  in,  but  others  dissented  from, 
and  other  additional  suggestions  on  our  part  were 
proposed;  and  all  these  concurrences,  dissents,  and 
new  suggestions  were  brought  together  and  incorpo 
rated  into  Mr.  Forsythe’s  last  labor  of  diplomacy,  at 
least  hi3  last  labor  in  regard  to  this  subject,  his 
counter  project  of  August  13th,  1840.  The  counter 
project  was  sent  to  England,  to  see  what  Lord  Pal- 
merston could  make  of  it.  It  fared  in  the  foreign 
office,  just  as  Mr.  Fox  had  foretold.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  would 
not  answer  it;  he  would  not  touch  it;  he  gave  up  the 
negotiation  in  apparent  despair.  Two  years  before, 
the  parties  had  agreed  on  the  principle  of  joint  ex- 
ploration, and  the  principle  of  arbitration.  But  in 
their  subsequent  correspondence,  on  matters  of  de- 
tail, modes  of  proceeding,  and  subordinate  arrange 
ments,  they  had,  through  the  whole  two  years,  con- 
stantly receded  farther,  and  farther,  and  farther 
from  each  other.  They  were  flying  apart;  and  like 
two  orbs,  going  off  in  opposite  directions,  could  only 
meet  after  they  should  have  traversed  the  whole 
circle. 

But  this  exposition  of  the  case  does  not  describe, 
by  any  means,  all  the  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  contro- 
versy. We  all  remember  the  trouble  of  1839. — 
Something  like  a border  war  had  broken  out  Maine 
had  raised  an  armed  civil  posse;  fortified  the  line,  or 
points  on  the  line  of  territory,  to  keep  off  intruders 
and  to  defend  possession.  There  was  fort  Fairfield, 
fort  Kent,  and  1 know  not  what  other  fortresses;  all 
memorable  in  history.  The  legislature  of  Maine 
had  placed  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  governor,  to  be  used  for  the  military 
defence  of  the  state.  Major  General  Scott  had  re- 
paired to  the  frontier,  and  under  his  mediation,  an 
agreement,  a sort  of  treaty,  respecting  the  tempora 
ry  possession  of  the  two  parties,  in  the  territory  in 
dispute,  was  entered  into  between  the  governors  of 
Maine  and  N.  Brunswick.  But  as  it  could  not  be 
foreseen  how  long  the  principal  dispute  would  be 
protracted,  Mr.  Fox,  as  has  already  been  seen, 
wrote  home  for  instructions  for  another  treaty — a 
treaty  of  less  dignity — a collatepl  treaty — a treaty 
to  regulate  the  terms  of  possession,  and  the  means  of 
keeping  the  peace  of  the  frontier,  while  the  number 
of  years  should  roll  away,  necessary,  first,  to  spin 
out  the  whole  thread  of  diplomacy  in  forming  a con- 
vention; next,  for  three  or  four  years  of  joint  ex- 
ploration of  seven  hundred  miles  of  disputed  boun- 
dary in  the  wilderness  of  North  America;  and,  final- 
ly, to  learn  the  results  of  an  arbitration  which  was 
to  sit  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  composed  of  learn- 
ed doctors  from  the  German  universities. 

Really,  sir,  is  not  this  a most  delightful  prospect? 
Is  there  not  here  as  beautiful  a labyrinth  of  diplo- 
macy as  one  could  wish  to  look  at,  of  a summer’s 
day?  Would  not  Casllereagh  and  Talleyrand,  Nes- 
selrode and  Metternich,  find  it  an  entanglement 
worthy  the  labor  of  their  own  hands  to  unravel? — 
Is  it  not  apparent,  Mr.  President,  that  at  this  time 
the  settlement  of  the  question,  by  this  kind  qI ..diplo- 
macy, if  to  be  reached  by  any  vision,  required telis- 
copic  sight?  The  country  was  settling;  individual 
rights  were  getting  into  collision;  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  disputes  and  disturbances;  every  consid- 
eration required,  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  should 
be  done  quickly;  and  yet  every  thing,  thus  far,  had 
waited  the  sluggish  plan  of  the  current  of  diplomacy. 
Labilur  et  labetur. 

I have  already  stated,  that  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Forsythe’s  last  counter  plan,  or  counter  project, 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  last,  paused.  He  did  so.  The 
British  government  appears  to  have  made  up  its  mind 
that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  at  that  time,  from 
pursuing  farther  tlm  battledore  play  of  projets  and 
contre  projels.  What,  occurred  in  England,  we  col 
lect  from  the  published  debates  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons. From  these  we  learn,  that  after  Gen.  Harri- 
son’s election,  and  indeed,  alter  his  death,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  presidency.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  as  follows: 

“Her  Majesty’s  government  received,  with  very 
great  regret,  the  second  American  counter  draught 
of  a convention  for  determining  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  British  North  Arne 
rican  provinces,  which  you  transmitted  to  me  last 
autumn,  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  of  August, 
1840,  because  that  counter  draught  contained  so 
many  inadmissible  propositions,  that  it  plainly  show- 
ed that  Her  Majesty’s  government  could  entertain 
no  hope  of  concluding  any  arrangement  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  government  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
that  there  was  no  use  in  taking  any  further  steps  in 
the  negotiations  till  the  new  president  should  come 


into  power.  Her  Majesty’s  government  had  certain- 
ly been  persuadea  that  a draught  which,  in  pursu- 
ance of  your  instruction,  you  presented  to  Mr.  For- 
sythe, on  the  28lh  of  July,  1840,  was  so  fair  in  its 
provision,  and  so  well  calculated  to  bring  the  differ- 
ences, between  the  two  governments,  about  the 
boundary,  to  a just  and  satisfactory  conclusion,  that 
it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  that  if  the  American 
government  ha'd  proposed  to  make  any  alterations  in 
it,  those  alterations  would  have  related  merely  to 
matters  of  detail,  and  would  not  have  borne  upon  any 
essential  points  of  the  arrangements;  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty’s government  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this 
hope,  because  almost  all  the  main  principles  of  the 
arrangement  which  that  draught  was  intended  to  car- 
ry into  execution,  had,  as  Her  Majesty’s  govern 
ment  conceived,  been  either  suggested  by,  or  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  government  itself.” 

Lord  Palmerston  is  represented  to  have  said  of  Mr: 
Forsythe’s  counter  project,  in  this  despatch  that  he 
“cannot  agree”  to  the  preamble;  that  he  “cannot 
consent”  to  the  second  article;  that  he  “must  object 
to  the  4th  article;”  that  the  “7ih  article  imposed  in- 
compatible duties;”  and  to  every  article  there  was 
an  objection,  stated  in  a different  form,  until  he 
reached  the  10th,  and  that,  as  to  that,  “none  could 
be  more  inadmissible.” 

This  was  the  state  of  the  negotiation,  a few  days 
before  Lord  Palmerston’s  retirement.  But,  never, 
theless,  his  Lordship  would  make  one  more  attempt, 
now  that  there  was  a new  administration  here,  and 
he  would  make  “new  proposals .”  And  what  were 
they? 

“And  what  does  the  house  think,”  said  Sir  R. 
Peel,  in  the  house  of  commons,  “were  the  noble 
Lord’s  proposals  in  that  desperate  state  of  circum- 
stances? The  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord,  after  fifty- 
eight  years  of  controversy,  submitted  by  him  to  the 
American  government  for  the  purpose  of  a speedy 
settlement,  was  that  commissioners  should  be  nomi- 
nated on  both  sides;  that  they  should  attempt  to 
make  settlement  of  this  long  disputed  question;  and 
then,  if  that  failed,  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  and  the  king  of  Saxony,  were  to  be 
called  in,  not  to  act  as  umpires,  but  they  were  each 
to  be  requested  to  name  a scientific  man,  and  that 
these  three  members  of  a scientific  commission 
should  proceed  to  arbitrate.  Was  there  ever  a pro- 
position like  this  suggested  for  the  arrangement  of  a 
question  on  which  two  countries  had  differed  for 
fifty-eight  years?  And  this,  too,  was  proposed  after 
the  failure  of  the  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  king 
of  Holland,  and  when  they  had  had  their  commission 
of  exploration  in  vain.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there 
were  to  be  three  scientific  men,  foreign  professors — 
one  from  Prussia,  one  from  Sardinia,  anyone  from 
Saxony!  To  do  what!  And  where  were  they  to 
meet;  or  how  were  they  to  come  to  a satisfactory 
adjustment?” 

It  was  asked  in  the  house  of  commons,  not  inapt- 
ly, what  would  the  people  of  Maine  think,  when 
they  should  read  that  they  were  to  be  visited  by  three 
learned  foreigners,  one  from  Prussia,  one  from  Sax- 
ony, and  one  from  Sardinia?  To  be  sure;  what 
would  they  think,  when  they  should  see  three  learn- 
ed foreign  professors,  each  speaking  a different  lan- 
guage, and  none  of  the  English  or  American  tongue, 
among  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  Maine,  in  sum- 
mer, or  wading  through  its  snows  in  winter;  on  the 
Ailagash,  the  Macadavie,  or  among  the  moose  deer, 
on  the  preoipitous  and  lofty  shores  of  Lake  Pohema- 
gamook — and  for  what?  To  find  where  the  division 
was,  between  Maine  and  New  Bruriswick!  Instruct- 
ing themselves  by  these  labors,  that  they  might  re 
pair  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and  there  hold  so- 
lemn and  scientific  arbitration  on  the  question  of  a 
boundary  line,  in  one  of  the  deepest  wildernesses  of 
North  America! 

Sir,  I do  not  know  what  might  have  happened,  if 
this  project  had  gone  on.  Possibly,  sir,  but  that  your 
country  has  called  to  higher  duties,  you  might  now 
have  been  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  the  advocate 
of  our  cause  before  the  scientific  arbitration.  If  not 
yourself,  some  one  of  the  honorable  members  here 
very  probably  would  have  been  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  utter  the  almost  unspeakable  names,  bestow- 
ed by  the  northeastern  Indians  on, American  lakes 
and  streams,  in  the  heart  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Fox,  it  is  said,  on  reading  his  despatch,  re- 
plied, with  characteristic  promptitude  and  good 
sense,  “For  God’s  sake  save  us  from  the  philoso 
pliers.  Have  sovereigns,  if  you  please,  but  no  pro- 
fessional men.” 

Bui  Mr.  Fox  was  instructed,  as  it  now  appears,  to 
renew  his  exertions  to  carry  forward  the  arbitration. 
“Let  us,”  said  Lord  Palmerrton,  in  writing  to  him, 
“let  us  consider  the  Americanconfre  projet  as  unrea- 
sonable, undeserving  of  answer,  as  withdrawn  from 


consideration,  and  now  submit  my  original  plojel  to 
Mr.  Webster,  the  now  secretary  of  state,  and  per- 
suade him  it  was  reasonable  ” 

With  all  respect,  sir,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr. 
Webster  was  not  to  be  so  persuaded;  that  is  to  say, 
he  was  not  persuaded  that  it  was  reasonable,  or 
wise,  or  prudent  to  pursue  the  negotiation  in  this 
form  further.  He  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see 
the  northeastern  boundary  settled;  but  that  hope  was 
faint,  unless  he  could  rescue  the  question  from  the 
labyrinth  of  projects  and  counter  projects,  explora- 
tions and  arbitration  in  which  it  was  involved.  He 
could  not  reasonably  expect  that  he  had  another 
whole  half  century  of  life  before  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true,  that  I viewed  the  case  as 
hopeless,  without  an  entire  change  in  the  manner  of 
proceeding.  I found  the  parties  already  ,,in  wander- 
ing mazes  lost.”  I found  it  quite  as  tedious  and  dif- 
ficult to  trace  the  thread  of  this  intricate  negotia- 
tion, as  it  would  be  to  run  out  the  line  of  the  High- 
lands itself.  One  was  quite  as  full  as  the  other  of 
deviations,  abruptnesses,  arid  perplexities.  And  hav- 
ing received  the  president’s  (Mr.  Tyler’s)  authority, 
1 did  say  to  Mr.  Fox,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  Brit- 
ish parliament,  that  1 was  willing  to  attempt  to  set- 
tle the  dispute  by  agreeing  on  a conventional  line,  or 
line  by  compromise. 

Mr.  President,  1 was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking.  I saw  it  was  a serious  affair  to 
call  on  Maine  to  come  into  an  agreement,  by  which 
she  might  subject  herself  to  the  loss  of  territory 
which  she  regarded  as  clearly  her  own.  The  ques- 
tion touched  her  proprietary  interests,  and  what  was 
more  delicate,  it  touched  the  extent  of  her  jurisdic- 
tion. I knew’  well  her  extreme  jealousy  and  high 
feeling  on  this  point.*  But  1 believed  in  her  patriot- 
ism, and  in  her  willingness  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  I trusted,  too,  that  her  own 
good  sense  would  lead  her,  while  she,  doubtless, 
preferred  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  as  she 
understood  it,  to  any  line  of  compromise,  to  see, 
nevertheless,  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  already  pledged  to  arbitration,  by  its  own 
proposition  and  the  agreement  of  Great  Britain; 
that  this  arbitration  might  not  be  concluded  and  fin- 
ished for  many  years,  and  that  after  all,  the  result 
might  be  doubtful.  With  this  reliance  on  the  pa- 
triotism and  good  sense  of  Maine,  and  with  the 
sanction  of  the  president,  I was  willing  to  make  an 
effort  to  establish  a boundary  by  direct  compromise 
and  agreement — by  actB  of  the  parties  themselves, 
which  they  could  understand  and  judge  of  for  them- 
selves— by  a proceeding  which  left  nothing  to  the 
future  judgment  of  others,  and  by  which  the  con- 
troversy could  be  settled  in  six  months.  And,  sir,  I 
leave  it  to  the  senate  to-day,  and  the  country  always, 
to  say  how  far  this  offer  and  this  effort  was  wise  or 
unwise,  statesmanlike  or  unstatesmanlike,  beneficial 
or  injurious. 

Well  sir,  in  the  autumn  of  1841,  it  was  known  in 
England  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  American  govern- 
ment, that  it  was  not  advisable  to  prosecute  further 
the  scheme  of  arbitration;  that  that  government  was 
ready  to  open  a negotiation  for  a conventional  bound- 
ary; and  a letter  from  Mr.  Everett,  dated  on  the  31st 
of  December,  announced  the  determination  of  the 
British  government  to  send  a special  minister  to  the 
United  States,  authorised  to  settle  all  matters  in  dif- 
ference, and  the  selection  of  Lord  Ashburton  for 
that  trust. j This  letter  was  answered  on  the  29th  of 
January,  by  an  assurance  that  Lord  Ashburton  would 
be  received  with  the  respect  due  to  his  government 
and  to  himself.J  Lord  Ashburton  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington on  the  4th  of  April,  1842,  and  was  presented 
to  the  president  on  the  6th. 

On  the  11th,  a letter  was  written  from  the  depart- 
ment of  stale  to  the  governor  of  Maine,  announcing 
his  arrival,  and  his  declaration  that  he  had  authority 
to  treat  for  a conventional  line  of  boundary,  or  line 
by  agreement,  on  mutual  conditions,  considerations, 
and  equivalents. |J 

The  governor  of  Maine  was  informed  that — 

“Under  these  circumstances,  the  president  had 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of 


*It  is  now  well  known,  in  1832,  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  some  of  the  heads  of  departments  at 
Washington,  viz:  Messrs.  Livingston,  McLane,  and 
Woodbury,  under  the  direction  of  President  Jackson, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Messrs.  Preble, 
Williams,  and  Emery , on  the  part  et  the  government  of 
Maine,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  thai  Maine  shuuld 
surrender  to  the  United  Stales  the  territory  which  she 
claimed  beyond  the  line  designated  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  receive,  as  an  indemuih , one  million 
ot  acres  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  selected  by  herself,  in 
Michigan.  The  existence  of  (his  tnaty  was  not  known 
tor  some  lime,  and  was  never  ratifieh  by  ihe  high  con- 
tracting parties. 
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the  governments  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  to  the 
subject^and  to  submit  to  those  governments  the  pro- 
priety of  their  co-operation,  to  a certain  extent,  and 
in  a certain  form,  in  an  endeavor  to  terminate  a con- 
troversy already  of  so  long  duration,  and  which 
seems  very  likely  to  be  still  considerably  further 
protracted  before  the  desired  end  of  a final  adjust- 
ment shall  be  attained,  unless  a shorter  course  of  ar- 
riving at  that  end  be  adopted  than  such  as  has  here- 
tofore been  pursued,  and  as  the  two  governments  are 
still  pursuing. 

“The  opinion  of  this  government  upon  the  justice 
and  validity  of  the  American  claim  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  so  many  times,  and  in  so  many  forms  that 
a repetition  of  that  opinion  is  not  necessary.  But 
the  subject  is  a subject  in  dispute.  The  government 
has  agreed  to  make  it  a matter  of  reference  and  ar- 
bitration, and  it  must  fulfil  that  agreement,  unless 
another  mode  of  settling  the  controversy  should  be 
resorted  to  with  the  hope  of  producing  a speedier 
decision.  The  president  proposes,  then,  that  the 
governments  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  should  se- 
verally appoint  a commissioner  or  commissioners, 
empowered  to  confer  with  the  authorities  of  this  go- 
vernment upon  a conventional  line,  or  line  by  agree- 
ment, with  its  terms,  conditions,  considerations,  and 
equivalents,  with  an  understanding  that  no  such  line 
will  be  agreed  upon,  without  the  assent  of  such  com- 
missioners. 

“This  mode  of  proceeding,  or  some  other  which 
shall  express  assent  beforehand,  seems  indispensable, 
if  any  negotiation  for  a conventional  line  is  to  be 
had,  since,  if  happily  a treaty  should  be  the  result  of 
the  negotiation,  it  can  only  be  submitted  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  for  ratification.” 

A similar  letter  was  addressed  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  governor  of  Maine,  now  an 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  immediately  con- 
voked the  legislature  of  Maine,  by  proclamation. — 
In  Massachusetts,  the  probable  exigency  had  been 
anticipated,  and  the  legislature  had  authorized  the 
governor,  now  my  honorable  colleague  here,  to  ap- 
point commissioners  on  behalf  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  legislature  of  Maine  adopted  resolutions  to  the 
same  effect, § and  duly  elected  four  commissioners 
from  among  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  state, 
of  all  parties;  and  their  unanimous  consent  to  any 
proposed  line  of  boundary  was  made  indispensable. 
Three  distinguished  public  men,  known  to  all  par- 
ties, and  having  the  confidence  of  all  parties,  in  any 
question  of  this  kind,  were  appointed  commissioners 
by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Now,  sir,  I ask,  could  any  thing  have  been  devised 
f:  irer,  safer,  and  better  for  all  parties  than  this? — 
The  states  were  here,  by  their  commissioners;  Great 
Britain  ..as  here,  by  her  special  minister,  and  the 
Canadian  and  New  Brunswick  authorities  within 
reach  of  the  means  of  consultation;  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  was  ready  to  proceed  with 
the  important  duties  it  had  assumed.  Sir,  I put  the 
question  to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  supposing  the 
real  object  to  be  a fair,  just,  convenient,  prompt  set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  dispute,  this  state  of  things 
was  not  more  promising  than  all  the  schemes  of  ex- 
ploration and  arbitration,  and  all  the  tissues  of  pro- 
jects and  counter  projects,  with  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments had  been  making  themselves  strenuously 
idle  for  so  many  years?  Nor  was  the  promise  not 
fulfilled. 

it  has  been  said,  absurdly  enough,  that  Maine  was 
coerced  into  a consent  to  this  line  of  boundary. — 
What  was  the  coercion?  Where  was  the  coercion? 
On  the  one  hand,  she  saw  an  immediate  and  reason- 
able settlement;  on  the  other  hand,  a proceeding  sure 
to  be  long,  and  its  result  seen  to  be  doubtful.  Sir, 
the  coercion  was  none  other  than  the  coercion  of 
duty,  good  sense,  and  manifest  interest.  The  right 
and  the  expedient  united,  to  compel  her  to  give  up 
the  wrong,  the  useless,  the  inexpedient. 

Maine  was  asked  to  judge  for  herself,  to  decide 
on  her  own  interests,  not  unmindful,  nevertheless  of 
those  patriotic  considerations  which  should  lead  her 
to  regard  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
country.  Maine,  it  has  been  said,  was  persuaded  to 

art  with  a portion  of  territory  by  this  agreement. 

ersuaded!  Why,  sir,  she  was  invited  here  to  make 
a compromise — to  give  and  to  take — to  surrender 
territory  of  very  little  value  for  equivalent  advanta- 
ges, of  which  advantages  she  was  herself  to  be  un- 
controlled judge.  Her  commissioners  needed  no 
guardians.  They  knew  her  interest.  They  knew 
what  they  were  called  on  to  part  with,  and  the  value 
of  what  they  could  obtain  in  exchange.  They  knew 
especially  that  on  one  hand  was  immediate  settle- 
ment, on  the  other,  ten  or  fifteen  years  more  of  de- 
lay and  vexation.  Sir,  the  piteous  tears  shed  for 
Maine,  in  this  respect,  are  not  her  own  tears.  They 
are  the  crocodile  tears  of  pretended  friendship  aQd 
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party  sentimentality.  Lamentations  and  griefs  have 
been  uttered  in  this  capitol  about  the  losses  and  sac- 
rifices of  Maine,  which  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of 
Maine  laugh  at.  Nine-tenths  of  her  people,  to  this 
day,  heartily  approve  the  treaty.  It  is  my  full  belief 
that  there  are  not,  at  this  moment,  fifty  respectable 
persons  in  Maine  who  would  now  wish  to  see  the 
treaty  annulled,  and  the  state  replaced  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  with  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  arbitra- 
tion before  it,  and  inevitably  fixed  upon  it,  by  the 
plighted  faith  of  this  government,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1841. 

Sir,  the  occasion  called  for  the  revision  of  a very 
long  line  of  boundary;  and  what  complicated  the 
case,  and  rendered  it  more  difficult,  was  that  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  side  of  the  United  States  belonged  to  no 
less  than  four  different  states.  The  establishment  of 
the  boundary  was  to  affect  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  New  York.  All  these  states  were  to 
be  satisfied,  if  properly  they  could  be.  Maine,  it  is 
true,  was  principally  concerned.  But  she  did  not 
expect  to  retain  all  that  she  called  her  own,  and  yet 
get  more;  and  still  call  it  compromise,  and  an  ex- 
change of  equivalents.  She  was  not  so  absurd.  I 
regret  some  things  which  occurred;  particularly  that 
while  the  commissioners  of  Maine  assented,  unani- 
mously, to  the  boundary  proposed,  on  the  equivalents 
proposed,  yet,  in  the  paper  in  which  they  express 
that  assent,  they  seem  to  argue  against  the  act  which 
they  were  about  to  perform.  This,  I think,  was  a 
mistake.  It  had  an  awkward  appearance,  and  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  whatever  of  dissatisfaction  has 
been  expressed  in  any  quarter. 

And  now,  sir,  I am  prepared  to  ask  whether  the 
proceeding  adopted,  that  is,  an  attempt  to  settle  this 
long  controversy,  by  the  assistance  of  the  states  con- 
cerned, was  not  wise  and  discreet,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case?  Sir,  Ihe  attempt  succeed- 
ed, and  it  put  an  end  to  a controversy  which  had 
subsisted,  with  no  little  inconvenience  to  the  coun- 
try, through  every  administration,  from  that  of  Gen. 
Washington  to  that  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  It  is  due  to 
truth,  and  to  the  occasion,  to  say,  that  there  were 
difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  settle- 
ment, which  had  not  been  overcome  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Washington,  or  the  elder  Adams,  or 
Mr.  Jefferson,  or  Mr.  Madison,  or  Mr.  Monroe,  or 
Mr.  John  Q.  Adams,  or  General  Jackson,  or  Mr. 
Van  Buren.  In  1842,  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Tyler,  the  dispute  was  settled,  and  settled  satisfac- 
torily. 

Sir,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  Maine 
was  no  loser,  but  an  evident  gainer  by  this  adjust- 
ment of  boundary.  She  parted  with  some  portion 
of  territory;  this  I would  not  undervalue;  but  cer- 
tainly most  of  it  was  quite  worthless.  Capt.  Tal- 
cot’s  report,  and  other  evidence,  sufficiently  estab- 
lish that  fact. 

Main#  having,  by  her  own  free  consent,  agreed  to 
part  with  this  portion  of  territory,  received,  in  the 
first  place,  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  Slates, 
$150,000,  for  her  half  of  the  land,  a sum  which  I 
suppose  to  be  much  greater  than  she  would  have  re- 
alized from  the  sale  of  it  in  fifty  years.  No  person, 
well  informed  on  this  subject,  can  doubt  this. 

In  the  next  place,  the  United  States  government 
paid  her  for  the  expenses  of  her  civil  posse,  to  defend 
the  stale,  and  also  for  the  surveys.  On  this  account 
she  has  already  received  $200,000,  and  hopes  to  re- 
ceive 80  or  100,000  dollars  more.  If  this  hope  shall 
be  realized,  she  will  have  received  $450,000  in  cash. 

But  Maine,  I admit,  did  not  look,  and  ought  not  to 
have  looked  to  the  treaty  as  a mere  pecuniary  bar- 
gain. She  looked  at  other  things  besides  money. — 
She  took  into  consideration  that  she  was  10  enjoy 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river  St.  John’s.  I thought 
this  a great  object  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  made, 
but  I had  then  no  adequate  conception  of  its  real 
importance.  Circumstances  which  have  since  taken 
place  show  that  its  advantages  to  the  state  are  far 
greater  than  I then  supposed.  That  river  is  to  be 
free  to  the  citizens  of  Maine  for  the  transportation 
down  its  stream  of  all  unmanufactured  articles  what- 
ever. Now,  what  is  the  river  St.  John’s?  We  have 
heard  a vast  deal  lately  of  the  immense  value  and 
importance  of  the  river  Columbia  and  its  navigation; 
but  I will  undertake  to  say  that,  for  all  purposes  of  | 
human  use,  the  St.  John’s  is  worth  a hundred  times 
as  mucti  as  the  Columbia  is,  or  ever  will  be.  In 
point  of  magnitude,  it  is  one  of  the  most  respectable 
rivers  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  part  of  America. — 
It  is  longer  than  the  Hudson,  and  as  large  as  the 
Delaware.  And,  moreover,  it  is  a river  which  has  a 
mouth  to  it,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  member 
from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  is  a thing  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  matter  of  rivers.  [A  laugh  ] It  is 
navigable  from  the  sea,  and  for  a greater  distance 
than  the  Columbia.  It  runs  through  a good  country, 
and  its  sources  afford  a communication  with  the 
Aroostook  valley.  And  I will  leave  it  to  the  mem- 


ber from  Maine  to  say  whether  that  valley  is  not  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  parts  of  the  state.  And 
I will  leave  it  not  only  to  him,  but  to  any  man  at  all 
acquainted  vvith  the  facts,  whether  this  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  St.  John’s  has  not,  at  once,  greatly  raised 
the  value  of  the  lands  on  Fish  river,  on  the  Allegash, 
Madawasca,  and  the  St.  Francis.  That  whole  re- 
gion ha9  no  other  outlet,  and  the  value  of  the  lumber 
which  has,  during  this  very  year,  been  floated  down 
that  river,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  furs 
which  have  descended  from  Fort  Vancouver  to  the 
Pacific.  On  this  subject  I am  enabled  to  speak  with 
authority,  for  it  has  so  happened  that,  since  ther  last 
adjournment  of  the  senate,  I have  looked  at  an  offi- 
cial return  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  showing 
the  actual  extent  of  the  fur  trade  in  Oregon,  and  I 
find  it  to  be  much  less  than  I had  supposed.  An  in- 
telligent gentleman  from  Missouri  estimated  the  va- 
lue of  that  trade,  on  the  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, at  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually; 
but  1 find  it  stated  in  the  last  publication  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor, of  the  board  of  trade  in  England,  (a  very  ac- 
curate authority,)  that  the  receipts  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  company  for  furs  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
in  i828,  is  placed  at  $138,000.  I do  not  know,  though 
the  member  from  Missouri  is  likely  to  know,  wheth- 
er all  these  furs  are  brought  to  Fort  Vancouver;  or 
whether  some  of  them  are  not  sent  through  the  pass- 
es in  the  mountains  to  Hudson  Bay;  or  to  Montreal, 
by  the  way  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  I 
suppose  this  last  to  be  the  case.  It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, by  the  same  authority,  that  the  amount  of  goods 
received  at  Vancouvre,  and  disposed  of  in  payment 
for  furs,  is  $20,000,  annually,  and  no  more. 

Now,  sir,  this  right  to  carry  lumber,  and  grain, 
and  cattle  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John’s  on 
equal  terms  with  the  British,  is  a matter  of  great  im- 
portance; it  brings  lands  lying  on  its  upper  branches, 
far  in  the  interior,  into  direct  communication  with 
the  sea.  Those,  lands  are  valuable  for  timber  now, 
and  a portion  of  them  are  the  best  in  the  state  for 
agriculture.  The  fact  has  been  stated  to  me,  on  the 
best  authority,  that  in  the  Aroostook  valley  land  is 
to  be  found  which  has  yielded  more  than  forty  bush- 
els of  wheat  to  the  acre,  even  under  the  common 
cultivation  of  new  countries.  I must,  therefore, 
think  that  the  commissioners  from  Maine  were  quite 
right  in  believing  that  this  was  an  important  acquisi- 
tion for  their  state,  and  one  worth  the  surrender  of 
some  acres  ol  barren  mountains  and  impenetrable 
swamps. 

But,  Mr.  President,  there  is  another  class  of  ob- 
jections to  this  treaty  boundary,  on  which  I wish  to 
submit  a few  remarks.  It  has  been  alleged,  that  the 
treaty  of  Washington  ceded  very  important  military 
advantages  on  this  continent  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. One  of  these  is  said  to  be  a military  road  be- 
tween the  two  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Lower  Canada;  and  the  other  is  the  possession  of 
certain  heights,  well  adapted,  as  is  alleged,  to  mili- 
tary defence.  I think  the  honorable  member  from 
New  York,  farthest  from  the  chair,  (Mr.  Dix,)  said 
that  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  a military  road 
was  surrendered  to  England,  which  she  considered 
as  of  vital  importance  to  her  possessions  in  America. 

Mr.  Dix  rose  to  explain.  He  had  not  spoken  of  a 
“military  road,”  but  of  a portion  of  territory  afford- 
ing a means  of  military  communication  between  two 
of  her  provinces. 

Mr.  W.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  we  will 
see  how  that  matter  stands.  The  honorable  member 
says,  that  he  said  a means  of  military  communica- 
tion, and  not  a military  road.  I am  not  a military 
man,  and  therefore  may  not  so  clearly  comprehend, 
as  that  member  does,  the  difference  between  a mili- 
tary road  and  a means  of  military  communication, 
[a  laugh;]  but  1 will  read  from  the  honorable  mem- 
ber’s speech,  which  I have  before  me,  understood  to 
have  been  revised  by  himself.  He  says: 

“The  settlement  of  the  northeastern  boundary — 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  that  has  ever 
arisen  between  us — affords  a striking  evidence  of  our 
desire  to.  maintain  with  her  the  most  friendly  under- 
standing. We  ceded  to  her  a portion  of  territory 
which  she  deemed  of  vital  importance  as  a means  of 
military  communication  between  the  Canadas  and 
her  Atlantic  provinces,  and  which  will  give  her 
a great  advantage  in  a contest  with  us.  The  mea- 
sure was  sustained  by  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  country,  and  I have  no  desire  or  intention  to  call 
its  wisdom  in  question.  But  it  proves  that  we  were  not 
unwilling  to  afford  Great  Britain  any  facility  she 
required  for  consolidating  her  North  American  pos- 
sessions— acting  in  peace  as  though  war  was  not  to 
be  expected  between  the  two  countries.  If  we  had 

cherished  any  ambitious  designs  in  respect  to  them 

if  we  had  any  other  wish  than  that  of  continuing  on 
terms  of  amity  vvith  her  and  them— this  great  mili- 
tary advantage  would  never  have  been  conceded  to 
her.” 
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“On  the  other  hand,  I regret  to  say,  that  her  course 
towards  us  has  been  a course  of  perpetual  encroach- 
ment. But,  sir,  I will  not  look  back  upon  the  past 
for  the  purpose  of  reviving  disturbing  recollections.” 
I should  be  very  glad  if  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  show  how  England  derives  so  highly  import- 
ant benefits  from  the  treaty,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  or  what  proof  there  is  that  she  so  considers  the 
matter.  • 

Mr.  Dix  said  that  this  treaty  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  president  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1842. 
Mr;  D.  had,  at  that  time,  left  the  country.  The  in- 
junction of  secrecy  had  been  removed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  in  regard  to  the  ratification. 
Although  temporarily  absent  from  the  country, ^Mr. 
D.  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  state  of  things  at  home. 
He  read  with  interest  the  debates  in  the  British 
house  of  parliament  in  regard  to  the  treaty,  and  he 
was  struck  with  the  fact,  (and  the  debates  would 
bear  him  out  in  the  statement,)  that  distinguished 

Eublic  men  deemed  the  acquisition  of  territory  which 
ad  been  gained,  to  be  one  of  vital  importance  as  a 
means  of  connection  and  communication  between 
their  provinces  in  America.  As  to  a military  road, 
he  had  never  traced  its  course  upon  the  map;  but  he 
believed  that  it  passed  along  the  east  bank  of  the  St. 
John’s  until  that  river  turned  westward,  and  then 
along  its  north  bank  toward  Quebec.  But  by  the 
award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  road  would  have 
had  to  run  quite  round  the  head  of  the  river  St. 
Francis.  By  that  award,  our  boundary  was  to  pass 
over  the  range  of  highlands,  far  to  the  north,  and 
near  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  But  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  the  line  leaves  those  heights,  and  was 
so  thrown  back  as  to  pass  several  miles  farther  to  the 
eastward.  He  had  some  notes  here  of  the  debates 
in  parliament,  and  as  the  gentleman  had  called  upon 
him  for  his  proof,  Mr.  D.  would  read  a few  extracts. 
Here  Mr.  Dix  read  sundry  extracts  from  debates  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  said  he  thought  they 
sustained  his  position.  But  he  desired  to  say,  that 
he  had  raised  no  question  touching  the  wisdom  of  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  or  made  any  reflections 
either  on  those  who  negotiated  the  treaty,  nor  on 
those  who  ratified  it. 

Mr.  W.  proceeded.  The  passages  which  the  ho- 
norable member  has  read,  however  pertinent  they 
may  be  to  another  question,  do  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  us.  I understand,  quite  well, 
what  was  said  of  the  heights;  but  nobody,  so  far  as  1 
know,  ever  spoke  of  this  supposed  military  road  or 
military  communication,  as  of  any  importance  at  all, 
unless  it  be  in  a remark,  not  very  intelligible,  in  an 
article  ascribed  to  Lord  Palmerston. 

I was  induced  to  refer  to  this  subject,  sir,  by  a cir- 
cumstance which  I have  not  long  been  apprised  of. 
Lord  Palmerston  (if  he  be  the  author  of  certain  pub- 
lications ascribed  to  him,)  says  that  all  the  important 
points  were  given  up  by  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  U. 
States.  I might  here  state,  too,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston called  the  whole  treaty  “the  Ashburton  capitu- 
lation,” declaring  that  it  yielded  every  thing  that 
was  of  importance  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  all  its 
stipulations  were  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land. But  it  is  not  on  such  general  statements,  and 
such  unjust  statements,  nor  on  any  off-hand  expres- 
sions used  in  debate,  though  in  the  roundest  terms, 
that  this  question  must  turn.  He  speaks  of  this  mi- 
litary road,  but  he  entirely  misplaces  it.  The  road 
which  runs  from  New  Brunswick  to  Canada  follows 
the  north  side  of  the  St.  John’s  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Madawasca,  and  then  turning  northwest,  follows  that 
stream  to  Lake  Tamariscotta,  and  thence  over  a de- 
pressed part  of  the  highlands  till  it  strikes  the  St. 
Lawrence  one  hundred  and  seventeen  miles  below 
Quebec.  This  is  the  road  which  has  been  always 
used,  and  there  is  no  other. 

1 admit,  it  is  very  convenient  for  the  British  go- 
vernment to  possess  territory  through  which  they 
may  enjoy  a road;  it  is  of  great  value  as  an  avenue 
of  communication  in  the  time  of  peace;  but,  as  a mi- 
litary communication,  it  is  of  no  value  at  all.  What 
business  can  an  army  ever  have  there?  Besides,  it 
is  no  gorge, no  pass,  no  narrow  defile,  to  be  defended 
by  a fort.  If  a fort  should  be  built  there  an  army 
could,  at  pleasure,  make  a detour  so  as  to  keep  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  guns.  It  is  very  useful,  I admit, 
in  time  of  peace.  But  does  not  every  body  know, 
military  man  or  not,  that  unless  there  is  a defile,  or 
some  narrow  place  through  which  troops  must  pass, 
and  which  a fortification  will  command  that  a mere 
open  road  must  in  time  of  war,  be  in  the  power  of 
the  strongest5  If  we  retained  the  road  by  treaty, 
and  war  came,  would  not  the  English  take  posses- 
sion of  it  if  they  could?  Would  thay  be  restrained 
by  a regard  to  the  treaty  of  Washington?  I have 
never  yet  heard  a reason  adduced  why  this  commu- 
nication should  be  regarded  as  the  slightest  possible 
advantage  in  a military  point  of  view. 


By  a map  published  with  the  speech  of  the  hono- 
rable member  from  Missouri,  made  in  the  senate,  on 
the  question  of  ratifying  the  treaty,  this  well  known 
and  long  used  road  is  laid  down  probably  from  the 
same  source  of  error  which  misled  lord  Palmerston, 
as  following  the  St.  John’s  on  its  south  side,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis;  thence  along  that  river  to 
its  source  and  thence,  by  a single  bound,  over  the 
highlands,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Quebec.  This 
is  all  imagination.  It  is  called  the  “Valley  Road.” 
Valley  Road,  indeed!  Why,  sir,  it  is  represented 
as  running  over  the  very  ridge  of  the  most  inacces- 
sible part  of  the  highlands!  It  is  made  to  cross 
abrupt  and  broken  precipices  2,000  feet  high!  It  is, 
at  different  points  of  its  imaginary  course,  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  miles  distant  from  the  real  road.  So 
much,  Mr.  President,  for  the  greatest  boon  of  milita- 
ry communication  conceded  to  England.  It  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a common  road,  along  streams 
and  lakes,  and  over  a country,  in  great  part  rather 
flat.  It  then  passes  the  heights  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 
If  war  breaks  out  we  shall  take  it,  if  we  can,  and  if 
we  need  it,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility. It  will  never  be  protected  by  fortifications, 
and  never  can  be.  It  will  be  just  as  easy  to  take 
it  from  England,  in  case  of  war,  as  it  would  be  to 
keep  possession  of  it,  if  it  were  our  own. 

In  regard  to  the  defence  of  the  heights,  I shall  dis- 
pose of  that  subject  in  a few  words.  There  is  a 
ridge  of  highlands  which  does  approach  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  although  it  is  not  true  that  they  over- 
look Quebec;  on  the  contrary,  the  ridge  is  at  the  dis- 
tance of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

It  is  very  natural  that  military  men  in  England,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  Europe,  should  have  attached 
great  importance  to  these  mountains.  The  great 
military  authority  of  England — perhaps  the  highest 
living  military  authority — had  served  in  India  and 
on  the  European  continent,  and  it  was  natural  enough 
that  he  should  apply  European  ideas  of  military  de- 
fences to  America.  But  they  are  quite  inapplicable. 
Highlands  such  as  these  were  not  ordinarily  found 
on  the  great  battle  fields  of  Europe.  They  were 
neither  Alps  nor  Pyrenees,  they  had  no  passes  and 
never  will  have.  Then  there  were  another  reason. 
In  1839,  an  ex  parte  survey  was  made,  as  I have  said, 
by  captain  Mudge  and  Mr,  Featherstonbough,  if  sur- 
vey it  could  be  called,  of  the  reigon  in  the  north  of 
Maine,  for  the  use  of  the  British  government.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Mudge  is  an  intelligent  and  respectable 
officer;  how  much  personal  attention  he  gave  the 
subject  1 do  not  know.  As  to  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh, 
he  has  been  in  our  service,  and  his  authority  is  not 
worth  a straw.  These  two  persons  made  a report, 
containing  this  very  singular  statement:  That,  in  the 
ridge  of  high  lands  nearest  to  the  St.  Lawrence, 
there  was  a gieat  hiatus  in  one  particular  place,  a 
gap  of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  in  which  the  ^evation 
did  not  exceed  fifty  feet.  This  was  certainly  the 
strangest  statement  that  ever  was  made.  Their 
whole  report  gave  but  one  measurement  by  the  ba- 
rometer, and  that  measurement  stated  the  height  of 
twelve  hundred  feet.  A survey  and  map  were  made 
the  following  year  by  ourown  commissioners,  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Talcot,  of  the  topographical  corps,  and 
professor  Renwick,  of  Columbia  college.  On  this 
map,  the  very  spot  where  this  gap  was  said  to  be 
situated  is  dotted  over  thickly  with  figures,  showing 
heights  varying  from  1,200  to  2,000  feet,  and  forming 
one  rough  and  lofty  ridge,  marked  by  abrupt  and  al- 
most perpendicular  precipices.  When  this  map  and 
report  of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh  was 
sent  to  England,  the  British  authorities  saw  that  this 
alleged  gap  was  laid  down  as  an  indefensible  point, 
and  it  was  probably  on  that  ground  alone  that  they 
desired  a line  east  of  that  ridge,  in  order  that  they 
might  guard  against  access  of  a hostile  power  from 
the  United  States.  But  in  truth  there  is  no  such 
gap,  not  at  all;  our  engineers  proved  this,  and  we 
quite  well  understood  it  when  agreeing  to  the  boun- 
dary. Any  man  of  common  sense,  military  or  not, 
must,  therefore,  now  see  that  nothing  can  be  more 
imaginary  or  unfounded  than  the  idea  that  any  im- 
portance could  attach  to  the  possession  of  these 
heights. 

Sir,  there  are  two  old  and  well  known  roads  to 
Canada.  One  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Richelieu,  to  Montreal.  This  is  the  route  which 
armies  have  traversed  so  often,  in  different  periods 
of  our  history.  The  other  leads  from  the  Kenebeck 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  and  the  Du 
Loup,  and  so  to  Quebec.  This  last  was  the  track  of 
Arnold’s  march.  East  of  this  there  is  no  practicable 
communication  for  troops  between  Maine  and  Ca 
nada,  till  we  go  to  the  Madawasca.  We  had  before 
us  a report  from  gen.  Wool,  while  this  treaty  was  in 
negotiation,  in  which  that  intelligent  officer  declares, 
that  it  is  perfectly  idle  to  think  of  fortifying  any 
point  east  of  this  road.  It  is  a mountain  region, 
through  which  no  array  can  possibly  pass  into  Ca-  I 


nada.  And,  sir,  this  avenue  to  Canada,  this  practi- 
cable avenue,  and  only  practicable  avenue  east  of 
that  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  is  left  now  ju3t  as 
it  was  found  by  the  treaty.  The  treaty  does  not 
touch  it,  nor  in  any  manner  affect  it  all. 

But  I must  go  further.  I said  that  the  treaty  of 
Washington  was  a treaty  of  equivalents,  in  which 
it  was  expected  that  each  party  should  give  some- 
thing and  receive  something.  And  I am  now  wil- 
ling to  meet  any  gentleman,  be  he  a military  man  or 
not,  who  will  make  the  assertion  that,  in  a military 
point  of  view,  the  greatest  advantages  derived  from 
that  treaty  were  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  It 
was  on  this  point  that  I wished  to  say  something  in 
reply  to  an  honorable  member  from  N.  "York,  (Mr. 
Dickenson),  who  will  have  it  that  in  this  treaty, 
England  supposes  that  she  got  the  advantage  of  us. 
Sir,  I do  not  think  the  military  advantages  sheob- 
tairied  by  it  are  worth  a rush.  But  even  if  they 
were — if  she  had  obtained  advantages  of  the  greatest 
value — would  it  not  have  been  fair  in  the  member 
from  New  York  to  state,  nevertheless  whether  there 
were  not  equivalent  military  advantages  obtained, 
on  our  side,  in  other  parts  of  the  line?  Would  it  not 
have  been  candid  and  proper  in  him,  when  adverting 
to  the  military  advantages  obtained  by  England  in  a 
communication  between  New  Brunswick  and  Cana- 
da, if  such  advantages  there  were,  to  have  stated,  on 
the  other  hand,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  regaining 
by  us  of  Rouse’s  Point,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain?— an  advantage  which  overbalanced  all  others, 
forty  times  told.  1 must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  I 
certainly  never  expected  that  a member  from  New 
York,  above  all  other  men  should  speak  of  this  trea- 
ty as  conferring  military  advantages  on  Great  Bri- 
tain, without  full  equivalents,  f listened  to  it, I con- 
fess, with  utter  astonishment.  A distinguished  mem- 
ber from  that  state,  (Mr.  Wright)  saw,  at  the  time, 
very  clearly  the  advantages  gained  by  this  treaty  to 
the  U.  States  and  to  New  York  He  voted  willingly 
for  its  ratification,  and  be  never  will  say  that  Great 
Britain  obtained  a balance  of  advantages  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view. 

Why,  how  is  the  slate  of  New  York  affected  by 
this  treat}?  Sir,  is  not  Rouse’s  Point  perfectly  well 
known,  and  admitted,  by  every  military  man,  to  be 
the  key  of  Lake  Champlain?  It  commands  every 
vessel  passing  up  and  down  the  lake,  between  New 
York  and  Canada.  It  had  always  been  supposed 
that  this  point  lay  some  distance  south  of  the  paral- 
lel of  45,  which  was  our  boundary  line  with  Canada, 
and,  therefore,  was  within  the  United  States;  and 
under  this  supposition  the  United  States  purchased 
the  land,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a strong 
fortress.  But  a more  accurate  survey  having  been 
made  in  1818,  by  astronomers  on  both  sides,  it  was 
found  that  the  parallel  of  45  ran  south  of  this  fortress, 
and  thus  Rouse’s  Point,  with  the  fort  upon  it,  was 
found  to  be  in  the  British  dominions.  This  disco- 
very created,  as  well  it  might,  a great  sensation  here. 
None  knows  this  belter  than  the  honorable  member 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr-  Calhoun,)  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  As  Rouse’s 
Point  was  no  longer  ours,  we  sent  our  engineers  to 
examine  the  shores  of  the  lake,  to  find  some  other 
place  or  places  which  we  might  fortify.  They 
made  a report,  on  their  return,  saying,  that  there 
were  two  other  points,  some  distance  south  of 
Rouse’s  Point,  one  called  Windmill  Point,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  called  Stoney 
Point,  on  the  west  side,  which  it  became  necessary 
now  to  fortify,  and  they  gave  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  expense.  When  this  treaty  was  in- pro- 
cess of  negotiation,  we  called  for  the  opinion  of 
military  men  respecting  the  value  of  Rouse’s  Point, 
in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  highly  desirable  to 
obtain  it.  We  had  their  report  before  us,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  natural  and  best  point  for  the 
defence  of  the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain  was 
Rouse’s  Point.  In  fact,  any  body  might  see  that 
this  was  the  case  who  would  look  at  the  map.  The 
point  projects  into  the  narrowest  passage  by  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  pass  into  the  Richelieu.  Any 
vessel,  passing  into  or  out  of  the  lake,  must  come 
within  point  blank  range  of  the  guns  of  a fortress 
erected  on  this  point;  and  it  ran  out  so  far  that  any 
such  vessel  must  approach  the  fort,  head  on,  for 
several  miles,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  a raking  fire 
from  the  battery,  before  she  could  possibly  bring  her 
broadside  to  bear  upon  the  fort  at  all.  It  was  very 
different  with  the  points  farther  south.  Between 
them  the  passage  was  much  wider;  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  a vessel  might  pass  directly  between  the 
two,  and  not  be  in  reach  of  a point  blank  shot  from 
either. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  of  N.  Y.  here  interposed  to  ask  a 
question.  Did  not  the  Dutch  give  us  Rouse’s  point? 

Mr.  W. — Certainly  not.  It  gave  us  a little  semi- 
circular line,  running  round  the  fort,  but  not  includ- 
ing what  we  had  possessed  before.  And  besides,  we 
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had  rejected  the  Dutch  line,  and  the  whole  point 
now  clearly  belonged  to  England.  It  was  all  within 
the  British  territory.  Does  the  gentleman  under- 
stand me  now? 

Mr.  Dickinson. — Oh  yes,  1 understand  you  now, 
and  I understood  you  before. 

Mr.  W. — I am  glad  he  does.  (A  laugh.)  I was 
saying  that  a vessel  might  pass  between  tbe  two 
points,  Windmill  point  and  Stony  point,  and  escape 
point  blanc  shot  from  either.  Meanwhile  her  broad- 
side could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  either  of  them. — 
The  forts  would  be  entirely  independent  of  each 
other,  and,  having  no  communication,  could  not  ren- 
der each  other  the  least  assistance  in  case  of  attack. 
But  the  military  men  told  us,  there  was  no  sort  of 
question,  that  Rouse’s  point  was  extremely  desira- 
ble as  a point  of  military  defence.  This  is  plain 
enough,  and  I need  not  spend  time  to  prove  it.  Of 
one  thing  I am  certain,  that  the  true  road  to  Canada 
is  by  the  way  of  Lake  Champlain.  This  is  the  old 
path.  I take  to  myself  the  credit  of  having  said  here, 
thirty  years  ago,  speaking  of  the  mode  of  taking  Can- 
ada, that  when  an  American  woodsman  undertakes 
to  fell  a tree,  he  does  not  begin  by  lopping  off  the 
branches,  but  strikes  his  axe  at  once  into  the  trunk. 
The  trunk,  in  relation  to  Canada,  is  Montreal,  and 
tbe  river  St.  Lawrence  down  to  Quebec;  and  so  we 
found  in  the  last  war.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  scan 
the  propriety  of  military  measures  then  adopted,  but 
1 suppose  them  to  be  lather  accidental  and  unfortu- 
nate, that  we  begun  the  attack  in  Upper  Canada.  It 
would  have  been  better  military  policy,  as  I suppose, 
to  have  pushed  our  whole  force  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Champlain, and  made  a direct  movement  on  Montreal; 
and  though  we  might  thereby  have  lost  the  glories  of 
the  battles  of  the  Thames,  and  of  Lundy’s  lane,  and 
of  the  sortie  from  Fort  Erie,  yet  we  should  have 
won  other  laurels  of  equal,  and  perhaps  greater,  val- 
ue at  Montreal.  Once  successful  in  this  movement, 
the  whole  country  above  would  have  fallen  into  our 
power.  Is  not  this  evident  to  every  gentleman? — 
Now  Rouse’s  point  is  the  best  means  of  defending 
both  the  ingress  into  the  lake  and  the  exit  from  it. — 
And  I say  now,  that  on  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
oarrows  below  the  city,  there  is  not  a point  of  equal 
importance.  I hope  this  government  will  last  for- 
ever, bui,  if  it  does  not,  and  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
Heaven,  so  great  a calamity  should  beta!  us  as  the 
rupture  of  this  Union,  and  the  state  of  New  York 
shall  thereby  be  thrown  upon  her  own  defences,  I 
ask,  is  there  a single  point,  except  the  narrows,  the 
possession  of  which  she  will  so  much  desire?  No — 
there  is  not  one.  And  how  did  we  obtain  this  ad- 
vantage for  her?  The  parallel  of  45  north  was  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty  of  ’83  as  our  boundary  with 
Canada  in  that  part  of  the  line.  But,  as  I have  sta- 
ted, that  line  was  found  to  run  south  of  Rouse’s 
point.  And  how  did  we  get  back  this  precious  pos- 
session? By  running  a little  semi-circle  like  that  of 
the  Dutch  king?  No;  we  went  back  to  the  old  line; 
which  had  always  been  supposed  to  be  the  true  line, 
and  the  establishment  of  which  gave  us  not  only 
Rouse’s  point,  but  a strip  ol  4and  containing  some 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  acres  between  the  parallel 
oi  45  and  the  old  line. 

The  same  arrangement  gave  us  a similar  advan- 
tage in  Vermont;  and  I have  never  heard  that  the 
constituents  of  my  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Phelps,) 
made  any  complaint  of  the  treaty.  The  stale  got 
about  si-ily  or  seventy  thousand  acres,  including  sev- 
eral villages,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  left 
od  the  British  side  of  the  line.  We  received  Rouse’s 
point,  and  this  additional  land,  as  one  of  the  equiva- 
lents lor  the  cession  of  territory  made  in  Maine. — 
And  what  did  we  do  for  New  Hampshire?  There 
was  an  ancient  dispute  as  to  which  was  the  north- 
westernmost  head  of  the  Connecticut  river.  There 
were  several  streams;  either  of  which- might  be  in- 
sisted on  as  the  true  boundary.  But  we  claimed 
that  called  Hall’s  stream.  This  had  not  formally 
been  allowed;  the  Dutch  award  did  not  give  to  New 
Hampshire  what  she  claimed;  and  Mr.  Van  Ness, 
our  commissioner,  appointed  under  ttie  treaty  of 
Ghent,  after  examining  the  ground,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  we  were  riot  entitled  to  Hall’s  stream. 

1 thought  that  we  were  so  entitled,  although  I admit 
that  Hail’s  stream  does  notjoin  the  Connecticut  riv- 
er till  after  it  has  passed  the  parallel  of  45.  By  the 
treaty  of  Washihglon  this  demand  was  agreed  to,  and 
it  gave  New  Hampshire  one  hundred  thousand  acres 
of  land.  I do  not  say  that  we  obtained  this  wrong- 
fully; but  1 do  say  that  we  got  that  which  Mr.  Van 
Ness  had  doubted  our  right  to.  I thought  the  claim 
just,  however,  and  the  line  was  established  accord- 
ingly. And  here  let  me  say  once  for  all,  that  if  we 
had  gone  for  arbitration,  we  should  inevitably  have 
lost  what  the  treaty  gave  to  Vermont  and  New  York; 
because  all  that  was  clear  matter  of  cession,  and  not 
adjustment  of  doubtful  boundary. 


I think  that  I ought  now  to  relieve  the  senate  from 
any  further  remarks  on  this  northeastern  boundary. 

I say  that  it  was  a favorable  arrangement,  both  to 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  and  that  nine  tenths  of 
their  people  are  well  satisfied  with  it;  and  I say  also, 
that  it  was  advantageous  to  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, and  New  York.  And  I say,  further,  that  it 
gave  up  no  important  military  point,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, obtained  one  of  the  greatest  consequence  and 
value.  And  here  I leave  that  part  of  the  case  for 
the  consideration  of  the  senate  and  the  country. 

[Here  the  senate  adjourned.] 

April  7. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  Yesterday  I read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  proceedings  in  the  British  parliament 
of  a despatch  from  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Fox,  in 
which  Lord  Palmerston  says — that  the  British  gov- 
ernment, as  early  as  1840,  had  perceived  that  they 
never  could  come  to  a settlement  of  this  controversy 
with  the  government  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  I do  not 
wish  to  say  whether  the  fault  was  more  on  one  side 
than  the  other;  but  I wish  to  bar,  in  the  first  place, 
any  inference  of  an  improper  character  which  may 
be  drawn  from  that  statement  of  the  British  secreta- 
ry of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  not,  that  they  looked 
forward  to  a change  which  should  bring  gentlemen 
into  power  more  pliable,  more  agreeable  to  the  pur- 
poses of  England.  No,  sir,  those  remarks  of  Lord 
Palmerston,. whether  true  or  false,  were  not  caused 
by  any  peculiar  stoutness  or  stiffness  which  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  ever  maintained  on  our  side  of  the  merits 
of  the  question.  The  merits  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion were  never  discussed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  any 
extent.  The  thing  that  his  administration  discussed 
was  the  formation  of  a convention  of  exploration  and 
arbitration  to  settle  the  question.  A few  years  be- 
fore this  despatch  of  Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Fox, 
the  two  governments,  as  I have  repeatedly  said,  had 
agreed  how  the  question  should  be  settled.  They 
had  agreed  that  there  should  be  an  exploration. — 
Mr.  Van  Buren  had  proposed  and  urged  arbitration 
also.  England  had  agreed  to  this,  at  his  request. — 
The  governments  had  agreed  to  these  two  principles, 
therefore,  long  before  the  date  of  that  letter  of  Lord 
Palmerston;  and  from  that  agreement,  till  near 
the  close  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  administration,  the 
whole  correspondence  turned  on  the  arrangement  of 
details  of  a convention  for  arbitration,  according  to 
the  stipulation  of  the  parties.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  any  notion  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood 
up  for  American  questions  better  than  others.  It 
was  because  these  subordinate  questions  respecting 
the  convention  for  arbitration  had  got  into  so  much 
complexity — so  embarrassed  with  projects  and  coun- 
ter projects — had  become  so  difficult  and  entangled, 
and  because  every  effert  to  disentangle  them  had 
made  the  matter  worse.  On  this  account  alone  Lord 
Palmerston  had  made  the  remarks.  I wish  to  draw 
no  inference  that  would  be  injurious  to  others,  to 
make  no  imputation  on  Mr.  Van  Buren.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  remember,  that  this  dispute  had  run  on 
for  years,  and  was  likely  to  run  on  forever,  though 
the  main  principles  had  already  been  agreed  on,  viz: 
exploration  and  arbitration.  It  was  an  endless  dis- 
cussion of  details,  and  forms  of  proceeding,  in  which 
the  parties  receded  farther  and  farther  from  each 
other  every  day. 

One  thing  more,  sir,  by  way  of  explanation.  I re- 
ferred yesterday  to  the  report  made  by  Gen.  Wool 
in  respect  to  ibe  road  from  Kennebec.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  place  which  Gen.  Wool  recommended  in 
1838,  to  be  fortified,  was  a few  miles  farther  east, 
towards  tile  waters  of  the  Penobscot  river;  then  Ar- 
nold’s route;  but,  generally,  the  remark  I made  was 
perfectly  true,  that  east  of  that  line  there  has  not 
been  a road  or  passage.  The  honorable  member 
from  New  York  yesterday  produced  extracts  from 
certain  debates  in  parliament  respecting  the  impor- 
tance of  the  territory  ceded  to  England  in  a military 
point  of  view.  1 beg  to  refer  to  some  others  which 
I hold  in  my  hand,  but  which  L shall  not  read, — the 
speeches  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Sir  Howard  Douglass,  &c.,  as  an  offset  to  those 
quoted  by  the  honorable  member.  But  I do  not 
think  it  of  importance  to  balance  those  opinions 
against  each  other.  Some  gentlemen  appear  to  en- 
tertain one  set  of  opinions,  some  another,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  1 candidly  admit  that  by  both,  one  and 
tlie  other,  facts  are  overstated.  1 do  not  believe,  sir, 
that  anything,  in  a military  point  of  view,  ceded  by 
us  to  England,  is  of  any  consequence  to  us  or  to  her; 
or  that  anything  important,  in  that  respect,  was  ce- 
ded by  either  party,  except  one  thing,  that  is  Rouse’s 
point.  I do  believe  it  was  an  acquisition  of  impor- 
tance to  repossess  ourselves  of  the  site  of  that  fort- 
ress, and  to  that  point  I shall  proceed  to  make  a few 
remarks  that  escaped  me  yesterday.  I do  not  com- 
plain here  that  the  member  from  New  York  has  un- 
derrated the  importance  of  that  acquisition.  He  has 
not  spolfen  of  it.  But  what  I do  complain  of — if 


rornplaint  it  may  he  called — is,  that  when  he  spoke 
of  cessions  made  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, a treaty  which  proposed  to  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  mutual  concessions,  equivalents,  and  con- 
siderations— when  referring  to  such  a treaty  to  show 
the  concessions  made  to  England,  he  did  not  consider 
it  necessary  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  the  corres- 
ponding cessions  made  by  England  to  us.  And  I say 
again,  that  the  cession  of  Rouse’s  point  by  her,  must 
be,  and  is  considered  by  those  best  capable  of  appre- 
ciating its  value,  of  more  importance  than  all  the 
cessions  which  we  made  to  England  in  a military 
point;  and  to  show  how  our  government  have  re- 
garded its  importance,  let  me  remind  you,  that  imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  the  last  war,  although  the 
country  was  heavily  in  debt,  there  was  nothing  to 
which  the  government  addressed  itself  with  more 
zeal  than  to  fortify  this  point,  as  the  natural  defence 
of  Lake  Champlain.  As  early  as  as  1816,  the  gov- 
ernment paid  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  site,  and  went  on  with  the  work  at  an  expense  of 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  But  in  1818,  the  as- 
tronomers, appointed  on  both  sides,  found  it  was  on 
the  English  side  of  the  boundary.  That,  of  course, 
terminated  our  operations.  But  that  is  not  all.  How 
did  our  government  regard  the  acquisition  by  the 
treaty  of  Washington?  Why  the  ink  with  which 
that  treaty  was  signed  was  hardly  dry,  when  the 
most  eminent  engineers  were  despatched  to  that 
place,  who  examined  its  strength  and  proceeded  to 
renew  and  rebuild  it.  And  no  military  work — not 
even  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  narrows, 
approaching  the  harbor  of  New  York,  lias  been  pro- 
ceeded with  by  the  government  with  more  zeal. — 
Having  said  so  much,  sir,  I will  merely  add,  that  if 
gentlemen  desire  to  obtain  more  information  on  this 
imporiant  subject,  they  may  consult  the  head  of  the 
engineer  corps,  Col.  Totten,  and  Commodore  Morris, 
who  went  there  by  instructions  to  examine  it,  and 
who  reported  thereon. 

And  here,  sir,  I conclude  my  remarks  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  northeastern  boundary. 

And  now  leave  it  to  the  country  to  say,  whether 
this  question,  this  troublesome,  and  annoying,  and 
dangerous  question,  which  had  lasted  through  the 
ordinary  length  of  two  generations, having  now  been 
taken  up,  in  1841,  was  not  well  settled,  and  prompt- 
ly settled?  Whether  it  was  not  well  settled  for  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  and  well  settled  for  the  whole 
country?  And  whether  in  the  opinion  of  all  fair  and 
candid  men,  the  complaint  about  it  which  we  hear 
at  this  day,  does  not  arise  entirely  from  a desire  that 
those  connected  with  the  accomplishment  of  a mea- 
sure so  important  to  the  peace  of  the  country  should 
not  be  allowed  to  derive  too  much  credit  from  it? 

Mr.  President,  the  destruction  of  the  steamboat 
“Caroline,”  in  the  harbor  of  Schlosser,  by  a British 
force,  in  December,  1837,  and  the  arrest  of  Alexan- 
der McLeod,  a British  subject  composing  part  of 
that  force,  four  years  afterwards,  by  the  authorities 
of  New  York,  and  his  trial  for  an  alleged  murder 
committed  by  him  on  that  occasion,  have  been  sub- 
jects of  remark,  here  and  elsewhere,  at  this  session 
of  congress.  They  are  connected  subjects,  and  call, 
in  the  first  place, “for  a brief  historical  narrative 

In  the  year  1837  a civil  commotion  or  rebellion, 
which  had  broken  out  in  Canada,  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  many  persons  engaged  in  it  had  fled  to 
the  United  States.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  these 
persons,  associating  with  themselves  many  persons 
of  lawless  character  in  the  United  States,  made  ac- 
tual war  on  Canada,  and  took  possession  of  Navy 
Island,  belonging  to  England,  in  the  Niagara  river. 
It  may  be  the  safest  course  to  give  an  account  of 
these  occurrences  from  official  sources.  Mr.  Van 
Buren  thus  recites  the  facts,  as  the  government  of 
the  United  States  understood  them,  in  his  message 
of  December,  1833: 

“I  had  hoped  that  the  respect  for  the  laws  and  re- 
gard for  the  peaee  and  honor  of  their  own  country, 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  citizens  of  the  U. 
States,  would  have  prevented  any  portion  of  them 
from  using  any  means  to  promote  insurrection  in 
the  territory  of  a power  with  which  we  are  at  peace, 
and  with  which  the  United  States  are  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  most  friendly  relations.  1 regret 
deeply,  however,  to  be  obligud  to  inform  you  that 
this  has  not  been  the  case. 

“Information  has  been  given  to  me,  derived  from 
official  and  other  sources,  that  many  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  associated  together  to  make  hos- 
tile incursions  from  our  territory  into  Canada,  and 
to  aid  and  abet  insurrection  there;  in  violation  of  the 
obligations  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in 
open  disregard  of  their  own  duties  as  citizens.  This 
information  has  been  in  part  confirmed,  by  a hostile 
invasion  actually  made  by  citizens  ot  the  U.  Slale9, 
in  conjunction  with  Canadians  and  olhers,  and  ac- 
companied by  a forcible  seizure  of  the  property  of 
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our  citizens,  and  application  thereof  to  the  prose 
option  of  military  operations  against  the  authorities 

ami  people  of  Canada.  The  results  of  these  crimi- 
nal assaults  upon  the  peacetand  order  of  a neighbor- 
ing country  have  been,  as  was  to  be  expected,  fatal 
ly  destructive  to  the  misguided  or  deluded  persons 
engaged  4n  them,  and  highly  injurious  to  those  in 
whose  behalf  they  were  professed  to  have  been  un 
dertaken.  The  authorities  in  Canada,  from  intelli- 
gence received  of  such  intended  movements  among 
our  citizens,  have  felt  themselves  obliged  to  take 
precautionary  measures  against  them,  have  actually 
embodied  the  militia,  and  assumed  an  attitude  to  re- 
pel an  invasion,  to  which  they  believed  the  colonies 
were  exposed  from  the  United  States.  A state  of 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier  has  thus  been 
produced,  which  called  for  prompt  and  vigorous  in- 
terference.” 

The  following  is  the  British  account  of  the  same 
occurrence: 

“In  this  state  of  things  a small  band  of  Canadian 
refugees,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  formed  a league  with  a number  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
British  territory,  not  to  join  a party  engaged  in  civil 
war,  because  civil  war  at  that  time  in  Canada  there 
was  none,  but  in  order  to  commit,  within  the  British 
territory,  the  crimes  of  robbery,  arson,  and  murder. 

“By  a neglect  on  the  part  of  that  government,  (N. 
York),  which  seems  to  admit  of  but  one  explanation, 
the  store  houses  which  contained  the  arms  and  am- 
munition of  the  state  were  left  unguarded,  and  were 
consequently  broken  open  by  this  gang,  who  carried 
off  thence  in  open  day,  and  in  the  most  public  man- 
ner, cannon  and  their  implements  of  war. 

“After  some  days’  preparation  these  people  pro- 
ceeded, without  any  interruption  from  the  govern 
ment  or  authorities  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
under  the  command  of  an  American  citizen,  to  in- 
vade and  occupy  Navy  Island,  and  part  of  the  British 
territory;  and,  having  engaged  the  steamboat  Caro- 
line, which,  for  their  special  service,  was  cut  out  of 
the  ice,  in  which  she  had  been  enclosed  in  the  port 
of  Buffalo,  they  had  u«ed  her  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing over  to  Navy  Island,  from  the  United  States  ter- 
ritory, men,  arms,  ammunition,  stores  and  provi- 
sions. 

“The  preparations  made  for  this  invasion  of  Bri- 
tish territory  by  a band  of  men  organized,  armed, 
and  equipped  within  the  United  Stales,  and  consist 
ing  partly  of  British  subjects  and  partly  of  American 
citizens,  had  induced  the  British  authorities  to-sta- 
tion  a military  force  at  Chippewa,  to  repel  the  threat- 
ened invasion,  and  to  defend  her  majesty’s  territory. 
The  commander  of  that  fort,  seeing  that  the  Caroline 
was  used  as  a means  of  supply  and  reinforcement  for 
the  invaders,  who  had  occupied  Navy  Island,  judged 
that  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  vessel  would 
prevent  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  passing 
over  to  the  island,  and  would,  moreover,  deprive  the 
force  on  the  island  of  the  means  of  passing  over  to 
the  British  territory  on  the  main  land.” 

According  to  the  British  account,  the  expedition 
sent  to  capture  the  Caroline  expected  to  find  her  at 
Navy  Island  but  when  the  commanding  officer  came 
round  the  point  of  the  island  in  the  night  he  found 
that  she  was  moored  to  the  other  shore.  This  did 
not  deter  him  from  making  the  capture.  In  that 
capture  a citizen  of  the  United  States  by  the  name 
of  Durfree  lost  his  life;  the  British  authorities  pre 
tend,  by  a chance  shot  by  one  of  his  own  party;  the 
American,  by  a shot  from  one  of  the  British  party. 

This  transaction  took  place  on  the  29th  of  De- 
cember, 1837,  in  Ihe  lirst  year  of  Mr.  Van  Buren’s 
administration;  and  no  sooner  was  it  known  here, 
and  made  the  subject  of  a communication  by  Mr. 
Forsythe  to  Mr.  Fox,  than  the  latter  avowed  it,  as 
an  act  done  by  the  British  authorities,  and  justified 
it,  as  a proper  and  necessary  measure  of  self-de- 
fence. Observe,  sir,  if  you  please,  that  the  Caro- 
line was  destroyed  in  December,  1837,  and  Mr. 
Fox’s  avowal  of  that  destruction,  as  a government 
act,  and  his  justification  of  it,  were  made  in  January 
following,  so  soon  as  knowledge  of  the  occurrence 
reached  Washington.  Now,  sir,  if  the  avowal  of 
the  British  minister,  made  in  the  name  of  his  go- 
vernment, was  a sufficient  authentic  avowal,  why, 
then,  from  that  moment,  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  became  responsible  for  the  act,  and  the  U. 
Stales  was  to  look  to  that  government  for  reparation 
or  redress,  or  whatever  act,  or  acknowledgment,  or 
apology,  the  case  called  for.  If  Mr-  Fox’s  letter 
was  proper  proof  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  public  force,  then  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  was  direetly  responsible  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  and  of  the  British  govern- 
ment directly,  and  the  British  government  only,  was 
satisfaction  to  be  demanded.  Nothing  was  immedia- 
tely done;  the  matter  was  suffered  to  lie,  and  grow 
cool;  but  it  afterwards  became  a question,  at  wfiat 


time  ihe  United  States  - government  did  first  learn, 
bv  sufficient  evidence  and  authority,  that  the  British 
government  had  avowed  the  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
roline as  its  own  act.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  there 
was  no  direct  avowal  of  Mr.  Fox  made  at  the  time, 
and  never  disapproved.  This  avowal,  and  the  ac- 
count of  the  transaction,  reached  London  in  Februa- 
ry, 1838.  Lord  Palmerston  thinks  that,  in  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Stevenson,  not  long  subsequent,  he  in- 
timated distinctly,  that  the  destruction  of  the  ves- 
sel would  turn  out  to  be  justifiable.  At  all  events, 
it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  221  of  May,  1838,  in  an 
official  note  to  lord  Palmerston,  written  by  instruc- 
tions from  his  government,  demanding  reparation 
for  her  destruction,  Mr.  Stevenson  did  state,  that 
“the  government  of  the  United  States  did  consi- 
der that  transaction,  as  an  outrage  upon  the  United 
States,  and  a violation  of  United  States  territory, 
committed  by  British  troops,  planned  and  executed 
by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Canada.”  It  is 
clear  then  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
so  understood  the  matter,  when  it  gave  Mr.  Steven- 
son the  instructions;^  which  he  made  this  demand. 
The  administration  knew  full  well,  that  the  expedi- 
tion was  a public  expedition,  set  on  foot  by  the  au- 
thorities of  Canada,  avowed  here,  immediately,  by 
Mr.  Fox  as  an  act  for  which  the  British  government 
took  upon  itself  the  responsibility,  and  never  disa- 
vowed by  that  government  at  any  time  or  in  any 
way. 

And  now,  sir,  why  was  this  aggression  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  why  was  this  indignity 
suffered  to  remain  unviridicated  and  unredressed  for 
three  years?  Why  was  no  answer  made,  and  none 
insisted  on,  to  Mr.  Stevenson’s  official  and  direct  de- 
mand for  reparation?  The  jealous  guardians  of  na- 
tional honor,  so  tenaciously  alive  to  what  took  place 
in  1842,  what  opiate  had  drugged  their  patriotism 
(or  so  many  years?  Whose  fault  was  it  that,  up  to 
1841,  the  government  of  Great  Britain  had  been 
brought  to  no  acknowledgment,  no  explanation,  no 
apology?  This  long  and  unbroken  slumber  over  pub- 
lic outrage  and  national  dignity,  who  indulged  in  it? 
Nay,  if  the  government  of  the  United  States  thought 
it  had  not  sufficient  evidence  that  the  outrage  was,  as 
it  had  declared  it  to  be  itself,  a public  outrage,  then 
it  was  a private  outrage,  the  invasion  of  our  territory, 
and  the  murder  of  an  American  citizen,  without  any 
justification;  and  had  it  not  become  high  time  that 
such  an  outrage  were  redressed? 

Sir,  there  is  no  escape  from  this.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Van  Buren  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  an  act  of  public 
force,  done  by  the  British  authorities  in  Canada. — 
They  knew’  it  had  never  been  disavowed  at  home. — 
The  act  was  a wrongful  one  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian forces.  They  had  no  right  to  invade  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  aggression 
for  which  satisfaction  was  due,  and  should  have 
been  insisted  on  immediately,  and  insisted  on  per- 
severingly.  But  this  was  not  done.  The  adminis- 
tration slept,  and  slept  on,  and  would  have  slept  till 
this  time,  if  it  had  not  been  waked  by  the  arrest  of 
McLeod.  Being  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  making 
foolish  and  false  boasts  of  his  martial  achievements, 
McLeod  was  arrested  in  November,  1840,  on  a charge 
for  the  murder  of  Durl'ee,  in  capturing  the  Caroline, 
and  committed  to  prison  by  the  authorities  of  New 
York.  He  was  bailed;  but  violence  and  mobs  over- 
awed the  courts,  and  he  was  remanded  to  jail. — 
This  was  an  important  and  very  exciting  occurrence. 
Mr.  Fox  made  a eemand  for  his  immediate  release. 
The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  roused  itself, 
and  lookeU  round  to  ascertain  its  position.  Mr.  Fox 
again  asserted,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
was  an  act  of  punlic  force,  done  by  public  authority, 
and  avowed  by  the  English  government,  as  the  Ame- 
rican government  had  long  before  known.  To  this 
Mr.  Forsythe  replied,  in  a note  of  December  26, 
1840,  thus:  “If  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  was  a 
public  act  of  persons  in  her  majesty’s  service,  obey 
ing  the  order  of  her-superior  authorities,  tins  fact 
has  not  before  been  communicated  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  by  a person  authorised  to 
make  the  admission.”  Certainly  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  easy  to  reconcile  this  language  with  the  instruc- 
tions, under  which  Mr.  Stevenson  made  his  demand, 
of  May,  1838,  and  which  demand  he  accompanied 
with  the  declaration,  that  the  act  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  authorities  of  Canada.  Whether 
the  act  oflhe  governor  had  or  had  not  been  approv- 
ed at  home,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
one  would  think,  could  hardly  need  lo  be  informed, 
in  1840,  that  that  act  was  committed  by  persons  in 
her  majesty’s  service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  su- 
perior authorities.  Mr.  Forsythe  adds,  very  properly, 
that  it  will  be  for  the  courts  to  decide  on  the  validity 
of  the  defence.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  this 
letter  of  December  26,  1840,  Mr.  Forsythe  com- 
plains, that  up  to  that  day  the  governinent-of  the  U. 


States  had  not  become  acquainted  with  .the  views 
anil  intentions  of  the  government  of  England  respect- 
ing the  destruction  of  the  Caroline!  Now,  Mr.  Pre- 
sident, this  was  the  stale  of  things  in  the  winter  of 
1840,  ’41,  and  on  the  4th  of  March,  1841,  when  gen. 
Wm.  H.  Harrison  became  president  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  12th  of  the  same  month  of  March,  Mr. 
Fox  wrote  to  the  department  of  state  a letter,  in 
which,  after  referring  to  his  original  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Forsythe,  in  which  he  had  avowed  and 
justified  the  capture  of  the  Caroline  as  an  act  of  ne- 
cessary defence,  he  proceeded  to  say: 

“The  undersigned  is  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
make  known  to  the  government  of  the  U.  States, 
that  her  majesty’s  government  entirely  approve  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  undersigned  in  that  corres- 
pondence, and  of  the  language  adopted  by  him  in  the 
official  letters  above  mentioned. 

“And  the  undersigned  is  now  instructed  again  to 
demand  from  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
formally,  in  the  name  of  the  British  government,  the 
immediate  release  of  Mr.  Alexander  McLeod. 

“The  grounds  upon  which  the  British  government 
make  this  demand  upon  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  are  these:  That  the  transaction,  on  account  of 
which  Mr.  McLeod  has  been  arrested  and  is  to  be 
put  upon  his  trial,  was  a transaction  of  a public  cha- 
racter, planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empow- 
ered by  her  majesty’s  colonial  authorities  to  take  any 
steps,  and  do  any  acts,  which  might  be  necessary  for 
the  defence  of  her  majesty’s  territories,  and  for  the 
protection  of  her  majesty  subjects;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, those  subjects  of  her  majesty,  who  engaged 
in  that  transaction,  were  performing  an  act  of  public 
duty  for  which  they  cannot  be  made  personally  and 
individually  answerable  to  tfie  laws  and  tribunals  of 
any  foreign  country. 

“The  transaction  may  have  been,  as  her  majesty’s 
government  are  of  opinion  that  it  was,  a justifiable 
employment  of  force  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  British  territory  from  the  unprovoked  attack  of 
a band  of  British  rebels  and  American  pirates,  who, 
having  been  permitted  to  arm  and  organize  them- 
selves within  the  territory  of  the  U.  States,  had  ac- 
tually invaded  and  occupied  a portion  of  the  territo- 
ry of  her  majesty;  or  it  may  have  been,  as  alleged 
by  Mr.  Forsythe  in  his  note  to  the  undersigned  of  the 
26th  of  December,  ‘a  most  unjustifiaDle  invasion,  in 
time  of  peace,  of  the  territory  of  the  U.  States.’ — 
But  it  is  a question  essentially  of  a political  and  in- 
ternational kind,  which  can  be  discussed  and  settled 
only  between  the  twct  governments,  and  which  the 
courts  of  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York  cannot 
by  possibility  have  any  means  of  judging,  or  any  right 
of  deciding.” 

The  British  government  insisted  that  it  must  have 
been  known,  and  was  well  known,  long  before,  that 
it  had  avowed  and  justified  the  capture  of  the  Caro- 
line, and  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibility.  Mr. 
Forsythe,  as  you  have  seen,  sir,  in  his  note  of  De- 
cember 26th,  had  said,  that  fact  had  not  been  before 
communicated  by  a person  authorized  to  make  the 
admission.  Well,  sy^,  then,  what  was  now  to  be 
done?  Here  was  a new,  fresh,  and  direct  avowal  of 
the  act  by  the  British  government,  and  a formal  de- 
mand for  McLeod’s  immediate  release.  And  how 
did  Gen.  Harrison’s  administration  treat  this?  Sir, 
just  as  it  ought  lo  have  treated  it.  It  was  not  poor 
and  mean  enough  in  its  intercourse  with  a foreign 
government,  to  make  any  reflections  on  its  predeces- 
sors, or  appear  to  strike  out  a new  palh  for  itself. — 
It  did  not  seek  to  derogate,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
from  the  propriety  of  what  had  been  said  and  done 
by  Mr  Van  'Buren  and  Mr.  Forsythe,  whatever  emi- 
nent example  it  might  have  found,  for  such  a course 
of  conduct.  No;  it  rather  adopted  what  Mr.  For- 
sythe had  said  in  December,  to  wit,  that  at  that  time 
no  authentic  avowal  had  been  communicated  to  the 
United  States.  But  now  an  avowal  had  been  made, 
on  the  authority  of  the  government  itself;  and  Gen. 
Harrison  acted,  and  rightly  acted,  on  the  case  made 
by  this  avowal.  And  what  opinions  did  he  form,  and 
what  course  did  he  pursue,  in  a crisis,  and  in  regard 
to  transactions,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
peace  and  honor  of  Ihe  country? 

Sir,  in  the  first  place,  Gen.  Harrison  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  entering  of  the  United  States  territory, 
by  British  troops,  lor  the  purpose  of  capturing  or 
destroying  the  Caroline,  was  unjustifiable.  That  it 
was  an  aggression,  a violation  ol  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stales.  Not  that  the  British  forces  might 
not  have  destroyed  that  vessel,  if  they  could  have 
found  her  on  their  own  side  of  the  line;  for  she  was 
unlawfully  employed— she  was  assisting  to  make  war 
on  Canada.  But  she  could  not  be  followed  into  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  and  there  captured.  This 
was  an  offence  to  the  dignity  and  sovereignty  of  this 
government,  for  which  apology  and  satisfaction  ought 
long  since  to  have  been  obtained,  and  which  apology 
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and  satisfaction  it  was  not  yet  too  L>te  to  den, and. — 

This  was  Gen.  Harrison's  opinion 

In  the  next  place,  and  on  the  other  hand,  General 
Harrison  was  of  opinion  that  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  McLeod  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations. — 
McLeod  was  a soldier,  acting  under  the  authority  of 
his  government,  and  obeying  orders  which  he  was 
bound  to  obey.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  a soldier, 
who  must  obey  orders  or  be  shot,  may  still  be  hang 
ed  if  he  does  obey  them.  Was  Gen.  Harrison  to 
turn  aside  from  facing  the  British  lion,  and  fall  on  a 
lamb?  Was  he  to  quail  before  the  crown  of  England, 
and  take  vengeance  on  a private  soldier?  No,  sir, 
that  was  not  in  character  for  Wm.  H.  Harrison.  He 
held  the  British  government  responsible;  he  died,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  country,  but  in  the  time  of  bis 
successor  that  responsibility  was  justly  appealed  to, 
and  satisfactorily  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Fox’s  letter,  written  under  instructions  from 
Lord  Palmerston,  was  a little  peremptory,  and  some 
»expressions  were  regarded  as  not  quite  courteous 
and  conciliatory.  This  caused  some  hesitation;  but 
Gen.  Harrison  said  that  he  would  not  cavil  at  phras- 
es, since,  in  the  main,  the  British  complaint  was  well 
founded,  and  we  ought  at  once  to  do  what  we  could 
to  place  ourselves  right. 

Sir,  the  members  of  the  administration  were  all 
of  one  mind  on  this  occasion.  Gen.  Harrison,  him- 
self a man  of  large  general  reading  and  long  expe- 
rience, was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  McLeod  could 
not  be  lawfully  holden  to  answer,  in  the  courts  of 
New  York,  for  what  had  been  done  by  him,  as  a sol- 
dier, under  superior  orders.  All  the  members  of  the 
administration  were  of  the  same  opinion,  without 
doubt  or  hesitation.  I may,  without  impropriety, 
say,  that  Mr.  Crittenden,  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr. 
Badger,  and  Mr.  Granger  were  not  all  likely  to  come 
to  an  erroneous  conclusion  on  this  question  of  public 
law,  after  they  had  given  it  full  consideration  and 
examination.  v 

Mr.  Fox’s  letter  was  answered,  and  from  that  an- 
swer I will  read  an  extract: 

“Mr.  Fox  informs  the  government  of  the  U.  States 
that  he  is  instructed  to  make  known  to  it  that  the  go- 
vernment of  her  majesty  entirely  approve  the  course 
pursued  by  him  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Forsyth  in  December  last,  and  the  language  adopted 
by  him  on  that  occasion;  and  that  the  government 
have  instructed  him  ‘again  to  demand  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  formally  in  the  name 
of  the  British  government,  the  immediate  release  of 
Alexander  McLeod;’  that  ‘the  grounds  upon  which 
the  British  government  make  this  demand  upon  the 
government  of  the5U.  S.  are  these:  That  the  transac- 
tion on  account  of  which  McLeod  has  been  arrested, 
and  is  to  be  put  upon  his  trial,  was  a transaction  of 
a public  character,  planned  and  executed  by  per- 
sons duly  empowered  by  her  majesty’s  colonial  au 
thorilies  to  take  any  steps  and  to  do  any  acts  which 
might  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  her  majesty’s 
territories,  and  for  the  protection  of  her  majesty’s 
subjects;  and  that,  consequently,  those  subjects  of 
her  majesty  who  engaged  in^that  transaction  were 
performing  an  act  of  public  duly,  for  which  they 
cannot  be  made  personally  and  individually  answe- 
rable to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. * 

“The  president  is  not  certain  that  he  understands 
precisely  the  meaning  intended  by  her  majesty’s  go 
vernment  to  be  conveyed  by  the  foregoing  instruc- 
tion. 

“This  doubt  has  occasioned  with  the  president 
some  hesitation;  but  he  inclines  to  lake  it  for  grant 
ed  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  instruction  was  to 
cause  it  to  be  signified  to  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  that  the  attack  on  the  steamboat  ‘Caroline’ 
was  an  act  of  public  force,  done  by  the  British  co- 
lonial authorities,  and  fully  recognised  by  the  queen’s 
government  at  home;  and  that,  consequently,  no  in- 
dividual concerned  in  that  transaction  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  just  principles  of  the  laws  of  nations,  be 
held  personally  answerable,  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  law,  as  for  private  offence,  and,  that  upon  this 
avowal  of  her  majesty’s  government,  Alexander 
McLeod,  now  imprisoned  on  an  indictment  for  mur- 
der, alledged  to  have  been  committed  in  that  attack, 
ought  to  be  reh  ased  by  such  proceedings  as  are 
usual  and  are  suitable  to  the  case. 

“The  president  adopted  the  conclusion,  that  no- 
thing more  than  this  could  have  been  intended  to  be 
expressed,  from  the  consideration  that  her  majesty’s 
government  must  be  fully  aware  that,  in  the  United 
Slates,  as  in  England,  persons  confined  under  judi- 
cial process  can  be  released  from  that  confinement 
only  by  judicial  process.  In  either  country,  as  the 
undersigned  supposes,  can  the  arm  of  the  executive 
power  interfere,  directly  or  forcibly,  to  release  or 
deliver  the  prisoner.  His  discharge  must  be  sought 
in  a manner  contormable  to  the  principles  of  the 
law  and  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  judicature.  If 


Alexander  McLeod,  and  unddY  circumstances  like  , 

those  which  belong  to  his  case,  were  pending  in  one 
of  the  courts  of  England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
law  officer  of  the  crown  might  enter  a nolle  prose- 
qui, or  that  (he  prisoner  might  cause  himself  to  be 
brought  up  on  habeas  corpus  and  discharged,  if  his 
ground  of  discharge  should  be  adjudged  sufficient, 
or  that  he  might  prove  the  same  facts,  and  insist  on 
the  same  defence  or  exemption  on  his  trial. 

“All  these  are  legal  modes  of  proceeding,  well 
known  to  the  laws  and  practice  of  both  countries. — 
But  the  undersigned  does  not  suppose  that,  if  such  a 
case  were  to  arise  in  England,  the  power  of  the  exe 
cutive  government  could  be  exerted  in  any  more 
direct  manner. 

“Even  in  the  case  of  ambassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  whose  right  to  exemption  from  arrest 
is  personal,  requiring  no  fact  to  be  ascertained  but 
the  mere  fact  of  diplomatic  character,  and  to  arrest 
whom  is  sometimes  made  a highly  penal  offence,  if 
the  arrest  be  actually  made,  it  must  be  discharged 
by  application  to  the  courts  of  law. 

“It  is  understood  that  Alexander  McLeod  is  hold- 
en, as  well  on  civil  as  on  criminal  process,  for  acts 
alleged  to  have  been  done  by  him  in  the  attack  on 
the  ‘Caroline,’  and  his  defence  on  ground  of  acquit- 
tal must  be  the  same  in  both  cases.  And  this  strong- 
ly illustrates,  as  the  undersigned  conceives,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  foregoing  observations;  since  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  executive  government  cannot  inter- 
fere to  arrest  a civil  suit  between  private  parties  in 
any  stage  of  its  progress,  but  that  such  suit  must  go 
on  to  its  regular  judicial  termination.  If,  therefore, 
any  course  different  from  such  as  have  been  now 
mentioned  was  in  contemplation  of  her  majesty’s 
government,  something  would  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  government  of  the  Uniled  States  as 
little  conformable  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
English  government  as  to  those  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  which  this  government  cannot  accede. 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  therefore, 
acting  upon  the  presumption  which  is  already  adopt- 
ed, that  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual  was  ex- 
pected or  requested  of  it,  decided  on  the  reception 
of  Mr.  Fox’s  note,  to  take  such  measures  as  the  oc- 
casion and  its  own  duty  appeared  to  require. 

“In  his  note  to  Mr.  Fox  of  the  26th  of  December 
last,  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  U. 
States,  observes,  that,  ‘if  the  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
roline was  a public  act  of  persons  in  her  majesty’s 
service,  obeying  the  order  of  their  superior  authori- 
ties, this  fact  has  not  been  before  t ominunicated  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  by  any  person 
authorised  lo  make  the  admission;  and  ii  will  be  for 
the  court,  which  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  offence 
with  which  Mr.  McLeod  is  charged,  to  decide  upon 
its  validity  when  legally  established  before  it;’  and 
adds:  ‘The  president  deems  this  a proper  occasion 
to  remind  the  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty 
that  the  case  of  the  Caroline  lias  long  since  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  her  majesty’s  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  up  to  this 
day,  has  not  communicated  its  decision  thereupon. 
It  is  hoped  the  governmental  her  majesty  will  per- 
ceive the  importance  of  no  longer  leaving  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  uninformed  of  its 
vi  ws  and  intentions  upon  a subject  which  has  na- 
turally produced  much  exasperation,  and  which  has 
lead  to  such  grave  consequences.’ 

“The  communication  of  the  fact  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the ‘Caroline’  was  an  act  of  public  force  by 
the  British  authorities  being  formally  communicated 
to  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  by  Mr.  Fox’s 
note,  the  case  assumes  a different  aspect. 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  entertains 
no  doubt  that,  after  this  avowal  of  the  transaction 
as  a public  transaction,  authorised  and  undertaken 
by  the  British  authorities,  individuals  concerned  in  it 
ought  not,  by  the  principles  of  public  law  and  the 
general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be  holden  per- 
sonally responsible  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law 
for  their  participation  in  it.  And  the  president  pre- 
sumes that  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  the 
American  people,  not  distrustful  of  their  ability  to 
redress  public  wrongs  by  public  means,  cannot  de- 
sire the  punishment  of  individuals  when  the  act  com- 
plained of  is  declared  to  have  been  the  act  of  the  go- 
vernment itself. 

“Soon  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Fox’snote  an  instruc- 
tion was  given  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States  from  this  department,  by  direction  of  the  pre- 
sident, which  fully  sets  forth  the  opinions  of  this  go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  Mr.  McLeod’s  imprison- 
ment, a copy  of  which  instruction  the  undersigned 
has  the  honor  herewith  to  enclose. 

“The  indictment  against  McLeod  is  pending  in  a 
state  court;  but  his  rights,  whatever  they  maybe 
are  no  less  sale,  it  is  lo  be  presumed,  than  if  he  were 
holden  to  answer  in  one  of  this  government. 
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c ■. v i ! i x d state’-  is  to  lie  respected  in  all  courts.  None 
is  either  so  high  or  so  low  as  to  escape  from  its  au- 
thority in  cases  to  which  its  rules  and  principles 
apply. 

And  now,  sir,  who  will  deny  that  this*  decision 
was  entirely  correct?  Who  will  deny  that  this  ar- 
rest of  McLeod,  and  this  threatening  to  hang  him, 
was  just  cause  of  offence  to  the  British  government? 
Sir,  what  should  we  have  thought  ourselves,  in  a 
like  case?  If  United  Stales  troops  bv  the  lawful  au- 
thority of  their  government,  were  ordered  to  pass 
over  the  line  of  boundary,  for  any  purpose — retalia- 
tion, reprisal,  fresh  pursuit  of  an  enemy,  or  any 
thing  else — and  the  government  of  the  territory  in- 
vaded, not  bringing  our  government  to  account,  but 
sleeping  three  years  over  the  affront,  should  then 
snatch  up  one  of  our  citizens  found  in  its  jurisdic- 
tion, and  who  had  been  one  of  the  force,  and  pro- 
ceed to  try,  condemn,  and  execute  him,  sir,  would 
not  the  whole  country  have  risen  up  like  one  man? 
Should  we  have  submitted  to  it  for  a moment?  Sup- 
pose that  now,  by  order  of  the  president,  and  in  con- 
formity to  law,  an  American  army  should  enter  Ca- 
nada, or  Oregon,  for  any  purpose  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  thought  just,  and  was 
ready  to  defend,  and  the  British  government,  turning 
away  from  demanding  responsibility  or  satisfaction 
from  us,  should  seize  an  individual  soldier,  try  him, 
convict  him,  and  execute  him,  sir,  should  we  not  de’ 
clare  war  at  once,  or  make  war?  Would  this  be 
submitted  to  for  a moment?  Is  there  a man  with  an 
American  heart  in  his  bosom,  who  would  keep  still 
and  be  silent,  in  the  face  of  such  an  outrage  on  pub- 
lic law,  and  such  an  insult  to  the  flag  and  sovereign- 
ty of  his  country?  Who  would  endure  that  an  Ame- 
rican soldier,  acting  in  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
and  with  the  eagle  and  the  stars  and  stripes  over  his 
head,  should  be  arrested,  tried,  and  executed  as  a 
private  murderer?  Sir,  if  we  had  received  such  an 
insult,  and  attonement  had  not  been  instantly  made 
we  should  have  avenged  it  at  any  expense  of  treasure 
and  of  blood.  A manly  feeling  of  honor  and  cha- 
racter, then,  a sense  of  justice,  and  respect  for  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  a conviction  of  what 
would  have  been  our  own  conduct,  in  a like  case 
called  on  gen.  Harrison  to  do  exactly  what  he  did.  ’ 

England  had  assumed  her  proper  responsibility, 
and  what  was  it?  She  had  made  an  aggression  upon 
the  United  States  by  entering  her  territory  for  a 
belligerent  purpose.  She  had'  invaded  the  sanctity 
of  our  territorial  rights.  As  to  the  mere  destruction 
of  the  vessel,  if  perpetrated  on  the  Canadian  side  it 
would  have  been  quite  justifiable.  The  persons  en- 
gaged in  that  vessel  were  it  is  to  bo  remembered, 
violating  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  as  well  as 
the  laws  ol  nations  some  of  them  suffered  for  that 
offence,  and  I wish  all  had  suffered. 

Mr.  Allen  here  desired  to  know  where  the  proof 
was  of  the  fact  that  the  Caroline  was  engaged?  Was 
there  any  record  of  the  fact? 

Mr.  Webster— Yes;  there  is  proof— abundant  proof. 
The  fact  that  the  vessel  was  so  engaged  was,  I be- 
lieve,  pretty  well  proved  on  the  trial  and  conv’iction 
of  Van  Rensselaer.  But,  besides,  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  department  of  state,  in  the  evidence 
taken  in  Canada  by  the  authorities  there,  and  sent  to 
Great  Britain,  and  which  could  be  confirmed  by  any 
body  who  lived  any  where  from  Buffalo  down  to 
Schlosser.  It  was  proved  by  the  res  gestce.  What 
was  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the  Caroline?  Mr 
Stevenson,  making  the  best  case  he  could  for  the 
United  States,  said  that  she  was  cleared  out  at  Buf- 
fa!o,  in  the  latter  part  of  December,  lo  ply  between 
Buffalo  and  Schlosser,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river 
a few  miles  below.  Lord  Palmerston,  with  his  usual 
sarcasm,  and  with  more  than  a usual  occasion  for 
the  application  of  that  sarcasm,  said,  “It  was  very 
true  she  was  cleard  out;  but  Mr.  Stevenson  forgot 
that  she  was  also  “cut  out”  of  the  ice  in  which  she 
had  been  laid  up  for  the  winter;  and  that  in  depart- 
ing Irom  Buflalo,  instead  of  going  down  to  Schlosser 
she  went  down  lo  Navy  Island;”  and  his  lordship 
asked,  “What  new  outbreak  of  Iraffic  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  a steamboat  plying,  an  the  depth  of 
winter  between  Buflalo  and  Schlosser,  when  exactly 
between  tl*se  two  places  on  the  shore  there  was  a 
very  convenient  railroad?”  I will  most  respectfully 
suggest  all  this  to  the  consideration  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations.  And  as  fur- 
ther evidence,  I will  state  the  entire  omission  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  \ an  Buren’s  administration,  to  make  any  de- 
mand for  reparation  for  the  properly  destroyed.  So 
far  as  I lemember,  such  a suggestion  was  never  made. 
But  one  thing  I do  very  well  remember,  and  that  is 
that  a person  who  had  some  interest  in  the  property' 
came  to  the  city  of  Washington,  and  thought  ol  mak- 
VJS  an  application  lo  ihe  government,  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  indemnity. 
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Well,  he  was  told  that  the  sooner  he  shut  his 
mouth  on  that  subject  the  better,  for  he  himself, 
knowing;  that  the  purpose  to  which  the  vessel  was  to 
be  applied,  came  within  the  purview  of  the  statutes 
of  the  United  States  against  fitting  out  hostile  expe- 
ditions against  countries  with  which  the  U.  States 
were  at  .peace,  was  liable  to  prosecution;  and  he, 
ever  afterwards,  profiling  by  this  friendly  admoni- 
tion, held  his  peace.  That  was  another  piece  of 
evidence  which  1 respectfully  submit  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations. 

Well,  sir,  McLeod’s  case  went  on  in  the  court  of 
New  York,  and  I was  utterly  surprised  at  the  deci- 
sion of  that  court  on  the  habeas  corpus.  On  the  peril 
and  at  the  risk  of  my  professional  reputation,  I now 
say,  that  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  New  York,  in 
that  case,  is  not  a respectable  opinion,  either  on  ac- 
count of  the  result  at  which  it  arrives,  or  the  reason- 
ing on  which  it  proceeds.* 

McLeod  was  tried  and  acquitted;  there  being  no 
proof  that  he  had  killed  Durfee.  Congress  after- 
wards passed  an  act,  that,  if  such  cases  should  arise 
hereafter,  they  should  be  immediately  transferred 
to  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  That  was  a ne- 
cessary and  proper  law.  It  was  requisite,  in  order 
to  enable  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  country.  And  it  was  per- 
fectly constitutional;  befcause  it  is  a just  and  import- 
ant principle,  quite  a fundamental  principle,  indeed, 
that  the  judicial  power  of  the  general  government 
should  be  co-extensive  with  its  legislative  and  exe- 
cutive powers.  When  the  authority  and  duty  of 
this  government  is  to  be  judicially  discussed  and  de- 
cided, that  decision  must  be  in  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States,  or  else  that  which  holds  the  government  to- 
gether would  become  a band  of  straw.  McLeod 
having  been  acquitted,  put  an  end  to  all  question 
concerning  his  case,  and  congress  having  passed  a 
law  providing  for  such  cases  in  future,  it  only  re- 
mained that  a proper  explanation  and  apology — all 
that  a nation  of  high  honor  could  ask,  or  a nation  of 
high  honor  could  give — should  be  obtained  for  the 
violation  of  territorial  sovereignty;  and  that  was  ob- 
tained. Not  obtained  in  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  time,  but 
obtained  concurrently  with  the  settlement  of  other 
questions,  in  1842.  Appendix. 

Before  Mr.  Fox’s  letter  was  answered,  sir,  the 
president  had  directed  the  attorney  general  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York,  with  copies  of  the  official  corres- 
pondence, and  with  instructions  to  signify  to  the  go- 
vernor of  New  York  the  judgment  which  had  been 
formed  here.f  These  institutions  have  been  referred 
to,  and  they  are  public.  The  moment  was  critical. 
A mob  had  arrested  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
frontier.  The  trial  of  McLeod  wa3  expected  to 
come  on  immediately  at  Lockport;  and  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  the  prisoner,  between  the  opinions  en- 
tertained inside  of  the  court  house,  and  lawless  vio- 
lence without,  no  one  could  foiesee.  The  instruc- 
tions were  in  the  spirit  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Fox’s 
letter.  And  1 now  call  on  the  member  from  New 
York  to  furnish  authority  for  his  charge,  made  in  his 
speech  the  other  day,  that  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  had  “interferred,  directly  and  palpably,”  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  New  York.  It  is 
untrue.  He  has  no  authority,  not  a particle,  for  any 
such  statement.  All  that  was  done  was  made  pub- 
lic. He  has  no  authority  for  what  he  sai'd  than  the 
public  papers;  they  do  not  bear  him  out.  To  say  on 
the  gronnd  of  what  is  public,  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  interfered,  “directly  and  palpa- 
bly,” with  the  proceedings  in  New  York,  is  not  only 
untrue,  but  ridiculous.  There  was  no  demand  for  the 
delivery  of  McLeod  to  the  United  States;  there  was 
no  attempt  to  arrest  the  proceedings  of  the  N.  York 
court.  Mr.  Fox  was  told  that  these  proceedings 
must  go  on,  untill  they  were  judicially  terminated; 
that  McLeod  was  in  confinement,  by  judicial  pro- 
cess, and  could  only  be  released  by  judicial  process 
under  the  same  authority.  All  this  is  plainly  stated 
in  Mr.  Crittenden’s  instructions,  and  no  man,  who 
reads  that  paper,  can  fall  into  any  mistake  about  it. 
There  was  no  “direct  and  palpable”  interference 
with  the  New  York  courts,  nor  any  interference  at 
all.  The  governor  of  New  York  did  not  think  there 
was,  nor  did  any  body  else  ever  think  t^ere  was. 

•This  opinion  has  been  ably  and  learnedly  review- 
ed by  judge  Tailmadge,  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Of  this  review,  the  late  chief 
justice  Spencer  says:  “It  refutes  and  overthrows  the 
opimon  most  amply.”  Chancellor  Kent  says  of  it: 
“It  is  conclusive  upon  every  point.  I should  have 
been  proud  if  I had  been  the  author  of  it.”  The 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York  is  not 
likely  to  be  received,  at  home  or  abroad,  as  the  Ame- 
rican understanding  of  an  important  principle  of 
public  law. 

jVide  Appendix  IV. 


Mr.  President,  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  Allen,)  bestowed,  I believe,  a very  considera- 
ble degree  of  attention  upon  topics  connected  with 
the  treaty  of  Washington.  It  so  happened  that  my 
engagements  did  not  permit  me  to  be  in  the  senate 
during  the  delivery  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
that  speech.  1 was  in  occasionally,  however,  and 
heard  some  parts  of  it.  I have  not  been  able  to  find 
any  particular  account  of  the  honorable  member’s 
remarks.  In  the  only  printed  speech  which  I have 
been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on,  it  is  said  that  he  took 
occasion  to  speak,  in  general  terms,  of  various  topics 
— enumerating  them— embraced  in  the  treaty  of  1842. 
As  I have  not  seen  those  remarks.  I shall  not  now 
undertake  to  make  any  further  allusion  to  them.  If 
I should  happen  to  see  them  hereafter,  so  far  as  I 
may  believe  that  they  have  not  been  answered  by 
what  I have  already  said,  or  may  now  say,  1 may, 
perhaps,  deem  it  worth  while  to  embrace  some  op- 
portunity of  taking  such  notice  of  them  as  to  me 
they  may  seem  to  require. 

Mr.  Allen.  I will  now  stale,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  senator,  the  general  substance  of  wbat  I said 
on  the  subject.  If  he  so  desires,  I will  now  proceed 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Webster.  I think  that,  upon  the  whole,  when 
the  gentleman  shall  furnish  the  public  with  a copy 
of  his  speech,  I may,  perhaps,  have  a more  proper 
opportunity  to  pay  attention  to  it,  especially  as  I 
have  to  say  something  of  other  speeches,  which  may 
at  present  occupy  as  much  oPthe  time  of  the  senate 
as  can  well  be  devoted  to  the  subject.  And  now,  sir, 
paulo  mnjora  canamus. 

An  honorable  member  from  New  York,  nearest 
the  chair,  (Mr.  Dickinson),  made  a speech  on  this 
subject.  I propose  to  take  some  notice  of  that  speech. 
But  first  I may  remark,  that  the  honorable  gentle- 
man did  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  light; 
he  borrowed  somewhat  extensively.  He  borrowed 
and  incorporated  into  his  speech,  by  way  of  a note, 
what  he  entitles,  “Extracts  from  the  speech  of  C.  J. 
Ingersoll,  in  the  house  of  representatives.”  Well, 
then,  my  first  business  is  to  examine  a little  this 
jewel  which  the  honorable  gentleman  chooses  to 
work  into  his  own  diadem;  and  I shall  do  it  unmoved 
in  temper,  I hope,  and  at  the  same  time  1 do  not 
mean  to  omit  what  I consider  a proper  notice  of  the 
whole  of  it,  and  all  its  parts.  And  here,  sir,  is  that 
extraordinary  ebullition,  called  by  the  honorable  se 
nator  “the  speech  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  the  house 
of  representatives.” 

Mr.  President,  1 almost  wish  I could  find  myself 
out  of  order  in  referring  to  it,  as  I imagine  I should 
be,  had  it  not  been  that  the  honorable  member  has 
made  it  his  own  and  a part  of  his  speech.  I should 
be  very  glad  to  be  compelled  not  to  take  any  notice 
of  it — to  be  told  that  I was  not  at  liberty  to  know 
that  such  a speech  was  ever  made;  and  should  thank 
God  to  know  that  such  an  ebullition  had  never  been 
made  out  of  a bar  room  anywhere — and  that’s  a 
theatre  quite  too  high  for  it.  Now,  sir,  a large  por- 
tion of  this  “speech” seems  to  be  directed  against  the 
individual  now  addressing  the  senate.  1 will  read 
its  parts  and  parcels,  and  take  such  notice  of  them 
as  they  deserve  as  I go  along.  Hear  what  the  New 
York  member  says: 

“Mr.  Dickinson  had  understood  there  was  a cor- 
respondence between  the  authorities  at  Washington 
arid  the  governor  of  New  York  to  that  effect;  but  he 
particularly  alluded  to  a letter  addressed  to  Mr. 
Webster,  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  Crittenden,  at 
torney  general,  at  that  time,  directing  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  York  and  take  charge  of  the  trial  of 
McLeod.  He  had  it  not  then  before  him,  and  did 
not  recollect  its  precise  language,  but  would  refer  to 
it  before  he  should  close.  Pie  would  endeavor  to 
speak  of  the  history  of  the  past  truly,  and  in  perfect 
kindness,  but  he  wished  to  show  what  we  had  gained 
by  negotiations  wiih  Great  Britain,  and  who  had 
made  the  concession.” 

Now,  sir,  either  by  way  of  giving  interest  to  his 
narrative,  or  something  else,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  this  a little  more  distinct.  He 
says  not  only  that  Mr.  Webster  wrote  this  letter  to 
the  governor  of  New  York,  with  his  own  hand,  but 
that  he  sent  it  by  express.  I believe  the  “express” 
matter  was  expressly  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  D.  Will  you  allow  me? 

Mr.  W.  Oh!  yes,  I will  allow  you. 

Mr.  D.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  not  at 
all  responsible  for  the  statement  in  the  note.  Nor 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  make  the  ex- 
tracts from  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  speech  any  part  of  his: 
on  the  contrary,  I stated  expressly  at  the  time,  that 
I alluded  to  it  as  a very  extraordinary  statement. — 
Having  met  with  the  emphatic  contradiction  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  what  im- 
plied contradiction,  I proposed  to  read  in  justification, 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  friends  of  the 


senator  in  his  immediate  vicinity  objected  to  having 
it  read.  I did  not  read  the  extract,  nor  was  it  in 
the  report  of  my  speech,  which,  in  the  usual  way, 
found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  But,  as  I had 
repeated  calls  for  what  I had  alluded  to  as  spoken 
by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  I did  append,  in  the  pamphlet  edi- 
tion of  my  speech,  these  remarks.  I gave  them  as 
they  were  found  in  the  newspaper,  and  therefore  the 
seuator  from  New  York  neither  added  to,  nor  dimi- 
nished, these  remarks.  1 wish  to  set  the  senator 
right  as  to  this  single  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  W.  I have  only  to  state  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
ditional falsehood  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  as 
publi-hed  by  the  member  from  New  York,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  the  published  report. 

Mr.  D.  In  what  paper? 

Mr.  W.  In  the  National  Intelligencer,  as  correct- 
ed by  Mr.  Ingersoll  himself;  and  so  it  would  appear 
that  if  not  inserted  by  the  member  from  New  York, 
there  is  one  falsehood  in  the  case  which  the  original 
author  was  not  so  graceless  as  to  retain.  But  I go* 
on  with  this  speech: 

“Out  of  this  controversy  arose  the  arrest  of  Alex- 
ander McLeod.  What  he  intended  to  state  now, 
consisted  of  facts  not  generally  known,  but  which 
would  soon  be  made  known,  for  they  were  in  pro- 
gress of  publication,  and  he  had  received  them  in 
no  confidence,  from  the  best  authority.  When  Mc- 
Leod was  arrested,  General  Harrison  fiad  just  died, 
and  Mr.  Tyler  was  not  yet  at  home  as  his  successor. 
Mr.  Webster — who  wae  de  facto  the  administration — 
wrote  to  the  governor  of  New  York,  with  his  own 
hand,  a letter,  and  sent  it  by  express,  marked  “pri- 
vate,” in  which  the  governor  was  told  that  he 
must  release  McLeod,  or  see  the  magnificent  com- 
mercial emporium  laid  in  ashes.  The  brilliant  de- 
scription given  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  of 
the  prospective  destruction  of  that  city  in  case  of  a 
war,  was,  in  a measure,  anticipated  on  this  occa- 
sion. McLeod  must  be  released,  said  the  secreta- 
ry of  state,  or  New  York  must  be  laid  in  ashes. — 
The  governor  asked  when  this  would  be  done? — 
The  reply  was  forthwith.  Do  you  not  see  coming 
on  the  waves  of  the  sea  the  Paixhan  guns?  and  if 
McLeod  be  riot  released,  New  York  will  be  de- 
stroyed. But,  said  the  governor,  the  power  of  par- 
don is  vested  in  me,  and  even  if  he  be  convicted  he 
may  be  pardoned.  Oh,  no,  said  the  secretary,  if  you 
even  try  him,  you  will  bring  destruction  on  your- 
selves.” 

Well,  now,  sir,  I say  that  a series  of  more  direct, 
unalloyed  falsehoods — absolute,  unqualified,  entire 
— never  appeared  in  any  publication  in  Christen- 
dom. Every  allegation  here  made — every  one, 
would  entirely  justify  the  use  of  that  expressive 
monosyllable,  which  some  people  are  base  enough 
and  low  enough  to  deserve  to  have  thrown  in  their 
teeth,  but  which  a gentleman  does  not  often  like  to 
utter.  Every  one  of  them,  from  beginning  to  end, 
is  false.  There  is  not  a particle  of  truth  in  them — 
there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  one  of 
these  assertions.  “Mr.  Webster  wrote  a private 
letter,”  saying  that  »the  “commercial  emporium 
would  be  laid  in  ashes!”  “Paixhan  guns!”  False, 
sir — all  false.  1 never  said  or  wrote  such  a thing 
in  my  life  to  the  govern^  of  the  state  of  New  York. 
“McLeod  must  be  released.”  It  is  false.  I never 
said  any  such  thing.  “New  York  must  be  laid  iu 
ashes.”  It  is  false.  I said  or  wrote  no  such  thing. 
“The  governor  asked  when  this  was  to  be  done?” — 
What  does  this  mean?  Why,  it  implies  that  the 
governor  of  New  York  wrote  to  me  another  letter, 
in  answer  to  mine,  inquiring  when  New  York  was 
to  be  “laid  in  ashes,”  arid  the  reply  was,  “forth- 
with.” And  here  we  have  this — Mr.  Ingersoll  him- 
self preparing  this  speech  for  the  press,  italicising 
the  word  forthwith,  as  if  I had  written  another  letter 
to  the  governor  of  New  York,  “telling  him”  that 
New  York  was  to  be  laid  in  ashes  “ forthwith ,” — 
What  follows?  Steam  force!  1 never  mentioned 
steam  force  nor  any  other  force  in  any  letler  to  the 
governor  of  New  York.  “But,  said  the  governor, 
the  power  of  pardon  is  vested  in  me,  and  if  he  be 
convicted  he  may  be  pardoned.”  Here  is  another 
letter — a third  letler  to  me!  “Oh,  no,  said  the  se- 
cretary”— why,  here  1 am  writing  a fourth  letter! — 
“if  you  even  try  him  you  will  bring  destruction 
upon  yourselves.”  This  is  stated  by  a man  or  a 
thing,  who  has  a seat  in  one  of  the  houses  of  con- 
gress. I promised  to  keep  my  temper,  and  I will. — 
The  whole  concern  is  infinitely  contemptible,  and 
cannot  disturb  the  temper  of  a reasonable  man.— 
But  l will  expose  it,  and  let  the  country  see  it. — 
Such,  then,  are  the  contents  of  the  letters  which 
this  person  describes  as  “facts  not  generally  known, 
but  which  would  be  soon  made  known,  for  they 
were  in  progress  of  publication,  and  he  had  re- 
ceived them  in  no  confidence,  from  the  best  autho- 
rity.” Well,  I do  not  know  where  he  got  his  “au- 
thority,” unless,  as  suggested  by  a friend  near  me,  it 
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was  from  some  chapters  of  his  own  recent  work! — 
But  let  me  state  what  did  occur,  and  prepare  the 
minds  of  the  senate  for  some  degree  o(  astonishment, 
that  any  man  in  the  world  could  tell  such  a story  as 
this. 

When  McLeod  was  arrested,  there  was  a good 
deal  of  conversation  in  Washington  and  elsewhere 
about  what  would  happen.  It  was  a subject  of  very 
considerable  conversation,  and  certainly  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  government.  It  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected by  me,  and  I believe  by  the  president  and 
other  gentlemen,  that  the  governor  of  New  York 
would  see  that  it  was  a case  in  which,  if  he  were 
invested  with  authority,  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state,  he  would  enter  a nolle  pros,  by  the 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  stale  of  New  York.  It 
was  expectej  that  he  would  do  that,  and  General 
Harrison  one  day  said  to  me,  that  he  had  received 
a letter  from  a friend,  in  which  he  was  informed 
that  the  governor  of  New  York  had  determined  to 
take  that  course,  and  that  he  was  very  glad  of  it,  as 
it  relieved  the  government.  It  was  about  the  time 
that  the  attorney  general  was  to  proceed  to  New 
York  to  see  how  the  matter  stood,  or  perhaps  a day 
oY  two  after  he  had  let l.  The  case  was  to  be  tried 
immediately,  within  ten  days,  at  Lockport,  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  df  New  York.  Having 
heard  this,  however,  Gen.  Harrison  directed  me  to 
write  a note  of  thanks  to  the  governor  of  New 
York,  stating  that  he  thought  he  had  done  exactly 
what  was  proper,  and  by  so  doing  had  relieved  the 
government  from  some  embarrassment,  and  the 
country  from  some  danger  of  collision  with  a foreign 
po.wer.  And  that  is  every  thing  said  in  that  letter, 
or  any  other  letter  written  by  me  to  the  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  marked  private.  The 
letter  is  here  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  it,  or  to  hear 
it  read. 

Mr.  Crittenden  here  suggested  that  the  letter  should 
be  read. 

Mr.  Webster.  Very  well.  Here  it  is,  I will 
read  it. 

(Private.)  Department  of  state,  ) 

Washington,  March  11,  1841..) 

My  Dear  Sir:  The  president  has  learned,  not  di- 
rectly, but  by  means  of  a letter  from  a friend,  that 
you  had  expressed  a disposition  to  direct  a nolle 
prosequi  in  the  case  of  the  indictment  against  Mc- 
Leod, on  being  informed  by  this  government  that 
the  British  government  has  officially  avowed  the  at- 
tack on  the  Caroline  as  an  act  done  by  its  own  au- 
thority. The  president  directs  me  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  promptitude  with  which  you  appear 
disposed  to  perform  an  act,  which  he  supposes  pro- 
per for  the  occasion,  and  which  is  calculated  to  re- 
lieve this  government  from  embarrassment,  and  the 
country  from  some  danger  of  collision  with  a foreign 
power. 

You  will  have  seen  Mr.  Crittenden,  whom  I take 
this  occasion  to  commend  to  your  kindest  regard. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  yours,  truly, 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

II is  excellency  Wm.  H.  Seward,  governor  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Mangum — Was  that  th^  only  letter  writ- 
ten? 

Mr.  Webster — Yes,  the  only  letter;  the  only  pri- 
vate letter  ever  written  by  me  to  the  governor  of 
New  York  in  the  world.  Now,  how  am  I to  treat 
such  allegations?  It  is  the  falsehood  “with  circum- 
stances.” A general  statement  might  pass  unre 
garded;  but  here  he  quotes  what  he  calls  “the  high- 
est authority.”  He  states  particulars.  He  gives 
all  possible  plausible  marks  of  credit  to  the  false- 
hood. How  ain  1 to  treat  it?  Why,  sir,  1 pronounce 
it  an  utter,  an  absolute  falsehood,  in  all  its  parts, 
from  beginning  to  end.  Now,  l do  not  wish  to  use 
epithets,  nor  to  call  names.  But  I hold  up  this  pic- 
ture, which  I have  painted  faintly,  but  truly;  I hold 
it  up  to  every  man  in  the  senate  and  iri  the  coun- 
try, and  I ask  him  to  look  at  it,  and  then  write  at 
the  bottom  any  thing  which  he  thinks  it  most  resem- 
bles. 

The  speech  proceeds:  “The  next  step  taken  by 
the  administration  was  to  appoint  a district  attorney, 
who  was  to  be  charged  with  the  defence  of  Alex- 
ander McLeod — the  gentleman  who  was  lately  re- 
moved lrcm  office — and  a fee  of  five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  put  into  his  hands  for  this  purpose.” — 
False,  sir — false  every  way.  The  government  of 
the  United  Stales  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  em- 
ployment of  Mr.  Spencer  for  the  defence  of  McLeod 
than  had  the  government  of  France.  Here  [taking 
up  the  corrected  report  of  Mr.  l’s  speech  in  the  In- 
telligencer,] here  he  says  that,  “enlightened  by  the 
gentleman  lrom  New  Yoik,  he  found  he  was  mis- 
taken on  this  point.”  “Mistaken!”  No  more  mis- 
taken than  he  was  in  any  of  his  allegations.  “Mis- 
taken!” No  man  who  makes  such  statements  is  en- 
titled to  shelter  himself  under  any  notion  of  mis- 


take. His  declaration  in  this  particular  is  no  more 
false,  nor  any  less  false,  than  is  the  declaration  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  appointed  an 
attorney,  or  charged  their  attorney  with  the  defence 
of  McLeod.  They  never  interfered  in  the  slightest 
degree.  It  is  true,  they  furnished  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
as  they  would  have  furnished  to  any  other  counsel, 
the  official  correspondence,  to  prove  that  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  avowed  the  act  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  as  their  own.  “Appli 
cation  was  afterwards  made  to  the  chief  justice  of 
the  state  of  New  York  for  the  release  of  McLeod. — 
The  judge  did  not  think  proper  to  grant  the  appli- 
cation. The  marshal  was  about  to  let  him  go  when 
he  was  told  that  he  must  do  it  at  h is  peril,  and  (hat 
if  McLeod  went  out  of  prison,  he  should  go  in.”  — 

I do  not  know  what  the  marshal  had  to  do  with  the 
case.  McLeod  was  in  prison  under  the  authority 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  I do  not  know  how  it 
was  possible  that  the  marshal,  an  officer  ol  the  U. 
States,  could  interfere. 

Blit  there  are  some  other  matters  in  the  speech  to 
which  I must  refer.  “He  would  call  on  the  honor- 
able member  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams)  to 
sustain  him  in  what  he  was  about  to  say.”  I do  not 
find  that  the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts 
has  yet  sustained  him  in  these  statements,  and  I ra- 
ther think  he  never  will.  He  asserts  that  I wrote 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  of  the  house  on 
the  subject,  asking  an  outfit  and  a salary  for  a spe- 
cial minister  to  England  to  settle  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. It  is  a falsehood,  as  I believe.  I never  wrote 
such  a letter,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. — 
“These  are  facts,”  he  says,  “which  no  one  will  dis- 
pute.” I dispute  them.  I say  I have  no  recollec- 
tion of  them  at  all.  I do  not  believe  Mr.  Adams 
has  any  recollection  of  any  such  note  being  written 
by  me.  If  I had  written  such  a note,  I think  I should 
have  remembered  it.  Well,  novfl,  this  person  next 
proceeds  to  a topic  no  way  connected  with  what  he 
had  been  discussing.  [Here  Mr.  W.  read  an  ex- 
tract from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  charging 
him  (Mr.  W.)  with  offering  to  give  Oregon  for  free 
trade  with  England,  in  a speech  made  at  a public  din- 
ner, in  Baltimore,  May,  1843.]  Here  by  me,  sits  a 
senator  from  Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson)  who  was 
present  at  that  dinner,  and  heard  that  speech,  and 
if  I wanted  a witness  beyond  my  own  statement  and 
printed  speech,  I could  readily  call  upon  him.  In 
that  speech  I did  not  mention  Oregon,  nor  allude  to 
Oregon  in  the  remotest  degree.  It  is  an  utter  false- 
hood. There  can  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  au- 
thor of  this  speech  (Mr.  Ingersoll)  was  not  there. — 
If  he  knew  any  thing  about  it,  he  must  have  ac- 
quired his  knowledge  from  the  printed  speech,  but 
in  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  reference  to  Ore- 
gon— this  is  another  statement,  therefore,  just  as 
false  as  all  the  rest.  Why,  sir,  hydrostatic  pressure 
has  no  means  of  condensing  anything  into  such  a 
narrow  compass  as  the  author  of  this  speech  con- 
denses falsehood.  All  steam  power  does  not  equal 
it.  What  does  he  say  here?  Why,  that  my  speech 
' at  Baltimore  contained  a strong  recommendation  of 
a commercial  treaty  with  England.  Why,  sir,  a 
commercial  treaty  with  England  to  regulate  the 
subjects  upon  which  I was  talking  at  Baltimore — 
the  duties  between  the  two  eftntries — was  just  the 
thing  that  I did  not  recommend,  and  which  I there 
declared  the  treaty  making  power  had  no  right  to 
make — no  authority  to  make.  He  would  represent 
me  as  holding  out  the  idea,  that  the  power  of  lay- 
ing duties  for  revenue  was  a power  that  could  be 
freely  exercised  by  the  president  and  senate,  as  part 
of  ttie  treaty  making  power!  Why,  I hope ’that  I 
know  more  of  the  constitution  than  that.  The 
grouud  I took  was  just  the  reverse  to  that — exactly 
the  reverse.  Sir,  my  correspondence,  public  and 
private  with  England,  at  that  time  led  me  to  antici- 
pate, before  long,  sonic  change  in  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  certain  articles,  the  produce  of 
this  country — some  change  with  respect  to  the  poli- 
cy of  the  corn  laws.  And  I suggested  in  that 
speech  how  very  important  it  would  be,  if  things 
should  so  turn  out,  as  that  that  great  product  of  ours 
— the  Indian  corn — of  which  we  raised  five  times 
as  much  as  we  do  of  wheat;  principally  the  product 
of  the  west  and  southwest — especially  of  the  slate 
of  Tennessee,  which  raised  annually  1 do  not  know 
how  many  millions — I suggested,  I say,  the  great 
good  furtune  that  would  happen,  if  an  arrange- 
ment could  be  made  by  which  that  article  of  human 
food  could  be  freely  imported  into  England.  And 
1 said  that,  in  the  spirit  that  prevailed,  and  which 
I knew  prevailed  — 1 knew  that  the  topic  had  been 
discussed  in  England — if  an  arrangement  could  be 
made  in  some  proper  manner  to  produce  such  a re- 
sult, it  would  be  a piece  of  great  good  fortune.  But, 
then,  did  I not  immediately  proceed  to  say,  that  that 
could  not  be  done  by  treaty?  I used  the  word  “ar- 
rangement”— studiously  used  it — to  avoid  the  con- 


clusion that  it  could  be  done  by  treaty.  1 will  read 
what  I said. 

“But  with  regard  to  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween us  and  England,  great  interest  is  excited, 
many  wishes  expressed,  and  strong  opinions  enter- 
tained in  favor  of  an  attempt  to  settle  duties  on  cer- 
tain articles  by  treaty  or  arrangement.  I say,  gen- 
tlemen, by  ‘arrangement,’  and  I use  that  term  by 
design.  The  coustilution  of  the  United  Stales 
leaves  with  congress  the  great  business  of  laying 
duties  to  support  the  government.  It  has  ma  le  it 
the  duty  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  popu- 
lar branch  of  the.government,  to  take  the  lead  on 
such  subjects.  There  have  been  some  few  cases  in 
which  treaties  have  been  entered  into,  having  the 
effect  to  limit  duties;  but  it  is  not  necessary — and 
that  is  an  important  part  of  the  whole  subject — it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  upon  the  idea  that  if  we  come 
to  an  understanding  with  foreign  governments  upon 
rates  of  dulies,  that  understanding  can  be  effected 
only  by  means  of  a treaty  ratified  by  the  president 
and  two  thirds  of  the  senate,  according  to  the  form 
of  the  constitution.” 

#*##** 

“It  is  true,  a treaty  is  the  law  of  the  land.  But, 
then,  as  the  whole  business  of  revenue  and  general 
provision  for  all  the  wants  of  the  country  is  undoubt- 
edly a very  peculiar  business  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, or  of  congress,  I am  of  opinion,  and  al- 
ways have  been,  that  there  should  be  no  encroach- 
ment upon  that  power  by  the  exercise  of  the  treaty 
making  power,  unless  in  case  of  great  and]  evident 
necessity.” 

There  have  been  some  cases  of  necessity,  like 
that  of  France  in  the  case  of  Louisiana.  And  yet 
he  says  that  in  this  speech,  in  which  Oregon  was 
not  mentioned  at  all,  in  which  I repudiated  altoge- 
ther the  levying  of  revenue  by  the  treaty  making 
power,  that  I recommended  a treaty  with  England 
in  this  very  speech  for  the  purpose  of  laying  duties. 
Sir,  1 grow  weary,  weary  with  this  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. Why  should  I allude  to  representations  and 
imputations  so  groundless?  And  yet,  sir,  there  is 
one  thing  in  the  speech  from  which  I will  suppli- 
cate its  author  to  have  me  excused.  He  says,  he 
never  agreed  with  me  in  politics.  That  is  true.  We 
never  did,  and  I think  we  never  shall  agree.  He 
said,  many  years  ago,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  revolution,  he  should  have  been  a lory. 

1 don’t  think  I should.  He  has  said,  also,  very  re- 
cently, in  a printed  book  of  his,  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  carried  with  difficulty,  if 
not  by  accident.  That  is  his  estimate  of  the  great 
charter  of  our  national  existence.  We  should  nev- 
er agree  in  politics  I admit.  But  he  said,  “Mr. 
Webster  is  a man  of  talents.”  Here  I beg  to  be  ex- 
cused. I can  bear  his  abuse,  but  if  he  undertakes 
my  commendation  I begin  to  tremble  for  my  reputa- 
tion. 

Sir,  it  would  be  natural  to  ask,  what  can  account 
for  all  this  apparent  malice?  Sir,  1 am  not  certain 
there  is  any  malice  in  it.  I think  it  proceeds  rather 
from  moral  obtuseness,  a native  want  of  discrimi- 
nation between  truth  and  falsehood;  of  that  if  there 
ever  was  a glimmering  perception  of  that  kind,  a 
long  discipline  in  that  sublime  school  of  morality, 
which  teaches  that  “all’s  fair  in  politics,”  appears  to 
have  completely  obscured  it. 

Hear  him  further  on  the  dismemberment  of  Mas- 
sachusetts: “By  this  treaty,”  he  said,  “the  good  old 
Bay  State,  which  he  loved  with  filial  reverence, 
was  disintegrated,  torn  asunder.”  “Massachusetts 
torn  asunder!”  Sir,  Massachusetts  owned  one  half 
of  certain  wild  lands  in  Maine.  By  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  she  parted  with  these  lands,  at  their 
just  value,  and  by  this  she  is  represented  as  disinte- 
grating herself,  tearing  herself  asunder!  Can  absur- 
dity go  farther?  But  the  best,  or  the  worst,  of  all  is, 
that  the  author  of  this  speech  loves  the  old  Bay  State 
with  filial  reverence.  He  love  Massachusetts!  He,  he 
love  the  Bay  State!  If  he  loves  Massachusetts,  he  is 
like  the  luckless  swain,  who 

“Grieves  for  friendship  unreturned, 

“Or  unregarded  love.’’ 

I can  tell  him,  sir,  that  Massachusetts  and  all 
her  people,  of  all  classes,  hold  him,  and  his  love, 
and  his  veneration,  and  his  speeches,  and  his  prin- 
ciples, and  his  standard  of  truth,  and  his  value  of 
truth,  in  utter-*what  shall  I say? — any  thing  but  re- 
spect. 

Sir,  this  person’s  mind  is  so  grotesque,  so  bizarre — 
it  is  rather  the  caricature  of  a mind,  than  a mind. — 
When  we  see  a man  of  some  knowledge,  and  some 
talent,  who  is  yet  incapable  of  producing  any  thing 
true,  or  useful,  we  sometimes  apply  to  him  a phrase 
borrowed  from  the  mechanics.  We  say,  there  is  a. 
screw  loose,  somewhere.  In  this  case  the  screwB 
are  loose  all  over.  The  whole  machine  is  out  of 
order,  disjointed,  ricketty,  crazy,  creaking,  as  often 
upside  dowu  as  upside  up;  as  often  hurting  as  helping 
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those  who  use  it,  and  generally  incapable  of  any  thing, 
but  bungling  and  mischief. 

Mr.  President,  I will  now  take  some  further  no- 
tice of  what  has  been  said  by  the  member  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Dickinson.)  I exceedingly  regret— 
truly ’and  unfeignedly  regret— that  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  make  it  my  duty  to  take  some  no- 
tice of  them.  Our  acquaintance  is  but  short,  but  it 
has  not  been  unpleasant.  I always  thought  him  a 
man  of  courteous  manners  and  kind  feelings,  but  it 
cannot  be  expected  1 shall  sit  here  and  listen  to 
statements  such  as  the  honorable  member  has  made 
on  this  question,  and  not  answer  them.  I repeat,  it 
gives  me  great  pain  to  take  notice  of  the  gentle- 
man’s speech.  This  controversy  is  not  mine;  all 
can  bear  witness  to  that.  I have  not  undertaken  to 
advance,  of  my  own  accord,  a single  word  abodt 
it  the  treaty  of  Washington;  I am  forced,  driven  to 

it-  and,  sir,  when  I am  driven  to  the  wall,  I mean 
to  stand  up  and  make  battle,  even  against  the  most 
formidable  odds.  What  I find  fault  with  is,  that 
throughout  his  speech,  the  honorable  member  con- 
tinuallv  makes  the  remark  that  he  is  true  to  (he  his- 
tory of  the  past;  he  wishes  to  tell  the  truth,  that  he 
is  making  a search  after  truth,  and  yet  makes,  in 
fact,  so  much  misstatement.  If  this  be  a specimen 
of  the  honorable  senator  s researches  alter  truth,  a 
collection  of  his  researches  would  be  a very  amus- 
ing compilation.  If  the  honorable  member,  during 
the  relaxation  from  his  duties  here,  would  put  his 
researches  together,  1 undertake  to  say  they  would 
sell  well.  The  Harpers  would  make  a half  a for- 
tune out  of  them.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  pay  well  for  what  gives  them  a good 
hearty  laugh;  and  it  is  no  matter  if  that  effect  be 
produced,  whether  it  be  by  a story  by  Dickens,  by 
a caricature  from  Punch,  or  a volume  of  “researches 
after  truth,”  by  an  honorable  member  from  New 
York. 

Now,  sir,  I propose  to  follow  the  honorable  mem- 
ber a few  steps  in  the  course  of  his  researches.  I 
have  already  said  that  in  two  or  three  passages  of 
his  speech  the  gentleman  expresses  his  strong  de- 
sire to  state  the  tacts.  [Here  Mr.  W . read  a quota- 
tion from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Dickinson.]  He  says 
there  are  four  things  we  have  lost  by  the  treaty  of 
Washington.  I do  not  readily  find  the  passages, 
but  the  amount  is,  that  we  made  a very  important 
concession  of  territory  to  England  under  that  treaty. 
Now,  that  treaty  proposed  to  be  a treaty  of  conces- 
sion on  both  sides.  The  gentleman  states  conces- 
sions made  by  the  United  States,  but  entirely  for- 
gets,  “in  his  researches  after  truth,”  to  state  those 
made  on  the  other  side.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
cession  of  Rouse’s  Point;  or  of  a strip  of  land  a 
hundred  miles  long,  on  the  border  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  His  notion  of  historical  truth  is,  to 
state  all  on  one  side  of  the  story,  and  forget  all  the 
rest.  That  is  a system  of  research  after  truth  which 
will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  respect  of  most 
men.  Rut,  sir,  what  I wish  principally  to  do  now, 
is  to  turn  to  anolher  part  of  his  speech.  I before 
gave  the  gentleman  notice  that  I would  call  upon 
him  for  the  authority  upon  which  he  made  such  a 
statement,  as  that  an  attempt  was  made  at  Wash- 
ington by  members  of  the  government  to  stop 
the  course  of  justice;  and  now,  if  the  gentleman 
is  ready  with  the  proofs,  I would  be  glad  to  have 
them. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  I will  reserve  what  I have  to  say 
until  the  gentleman  has  done,  when  1 shall  produce 
it  to  his  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Webster.  I undertake  to  say,  no  authority 
will  be  produced,  or  is  producible,  that  there  were 
attempts  made  at  Washington  to  interfere  with  the 
trial  of  McLeod.  What  occurred?  It  was  suggest- 
ed by  the  president  to  governor  Seward,  that  the 
president  was  gratified  that  he  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  enter  a nolle  prosequi  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Leod. Was  that  a palpable  interference  with  judi- 
cial authority?  Was  that  a resistance  of  the  ordi 
nary  process  of  law?  The  government  of  the  United 
Stales  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  wilh  the  trial  oi 
McLeod  in  the  New  York  courts,  except  to  see  that 
he  was  furnished  with  the  prooi  of  facts  necessary 
to  show  his  delerice.  But  1 wish  to  know  in  what 
school  the  gentleman  has  been  taught  that  il  a man 
is  in  prison,  and  his  counsel  inov^  to  have  him 
brought  up  on  the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  that 
that  is  any  resistance  of  judicial  process  in  favor  of 
the  prisoner?  1 dare  say  ihe  honorable  gentleman 
among  his  authorities,  can  produce  none  to  show 
such  to  be  an  interference.  He  may  call  what  he 
likes  a direct  and  palpable  interference.  He  may 
apply  the  term  to  the  journey  of  the  attorney  gene- 
ral to  Aloany,  or  to  any  oilier  act  or  occurrence. — 
But  that  does  not  prove  it  so.  I hold  the  gentleman 
responsible  to  prove  that  Ihe  government  did  some 
act  or  acts,  which  the  common  sense  ol  men  holds 
to  be  a palpable  and  direct  interference,  1 say  ther# 


was  none.  He  quotes  the  letter  of  instructions  to 
the  attorney  general.  That  proposes  no  interference. 
That  letter  says  to  the  attorney  general,  that  if  the 
case  were  pending  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  the  president  could  have  control  over  it,  he 
would  direct  the  prosecuting  officer  to  enter  a nol 
pros;  but  as  it  belonged  entirely  to  the  governor  of 

New  York,  it  is  referred  to  the  governor  himself 

That  is  the  substance,  in  this  respect,  of  the  letter 
which  the  attorney  general  carried  to  the  governor 
of  New  York,  and  there  was  not  another  act  done 
by  authority  at  Washington  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  I call  upon  the  gentleman  at  his  leisure  to 
produce  his  authority  for  his  statements.  One  word 
more  in  answer  to  the  remarks  the  gentleman  made 
this  morning,  ami  1 shall  leave  him.  The  ebullition 
which  I have  been  commenting  upon,  and  which  is 
as  black  and  foul  mouthed  as  ever  was  ejected  from 
any  thing  standing  on  two  legs,  was  published  a few 
days  before  the  honorable  member  from  New  ¥ork 
made  his  speech.  He  referred  to  it,  and  stated  a fact 
contained  in  it. 

1 was  here  in  my  seat  and  heard  it,  and  I rose  and 
told  the  honorable  member  it  was  an  utter  falsehood. 
He  knew  1 denounced  it  as  an  absolute  calumny. — 
He  saw  on  the  face  of  that  statement  that,  if  it  was 
true,  it  » as  utterly  disgraceful  to  me.  It  was,  he 
said,  disgraceful  to  the  country,  what  was  done;  and 
if  it  was  disgraceful  to  the  country,  it  must  be  so  to 
me.  I stated  my  denial  of  the  truth  of  that  speech 
of  Mr.  Ingeisol)  in  the  strongest  terms — in  the  most 
emphatic  language.  What  then?  The  very  next 
day  he  proceeded  to  read  that  speech  in  the  senate; 
but  it  was  objected  to,  and  yvas  notread.  But  after- 
wards, as  he  tells  us,  he  sent  his  own  speech  to 
press,  and  inserted  this  speech  of  Ingersoll,  know- 
ing that  I had  pronounced  it  a falsehood.  Yes,  mis- 
erable, calumnious,  and  scandalous  as  il  was,  he 
snatched  at  it  eagerly,  and  put  it  in  his  own  speech, 
and  then  circulated  it  to  the  full  extent  of  his  abili- 
ty. I happened  to  come  into  this  chamber  one  day 
when  the  senate  was  not  in  session,  and  found  our 
agents  and  messengers  franking  and  directing  that 
speech  to  all  parts  of  New  York;  and  1 do  not  doubt 
that  enough  of  it  was  sent  by  him  into  Broome 
county,  and  the  adjacent  counties,  to  fill  a small 
barn;  and  pretty  bad  louder  it  would  be.  And  now 
I beg  to  know  if  that  is  friendly,  candid,  or  just? — 
Does  any  man  think  he  can  stand  up  here  with  the 
proper  dignity  of  a senator  ot  the  United  States,  and 
pursue  such  a course?  He  knew  the  speech  he  quot- 
ed was  calumnious.  He  heard  it  pronounced  utter- 
ly false. 

Mr.  Dickinson.  Only  one  single  point  in  it  was 
answ  ered  or  denied  by  the  senator.  That  was,  that 
the  fee  of  the  attorney  general  was  not  paid  by  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates.  1 referred  to  the 
statements  because  I had  a right  to  do  it,  and  think- 
ing il  was  part  of  my  duly. 

Mr.  Webster.  I do  not  say  what  a man  has  a 
right  to  do 

Mr.  Dickinson.  As  a matter  of  piopriety,  then 

Mr.  Webster.  Well,  I say  it  was  nol  proper 
to  do  it.  Suppose  1 had  dragged  out  of  a ditch 
some  calumny  on  the  gentleman  which  he  denied, 
would  it  be  proper  *r>  me  to  persist  in  it  after  that 
denial? 

Mr.  Dickinson.  The  speech  quoted  was  documen- 
tary matter,  and  I had  a right  and  full  liberty  to  lay 
such  before  the  country. 

Mr.  Webster.  That  is  true  of  documentary  his- 
tory, but  when  did  that  speech  become  documenta- 
ry histsry? 

Air.  Dickinson.  It  was  considered  so  by  me,  be- 
cause it  was  printed  and  went  to  tbe  public  from  an 
official  source. 

Air.  Webster.  Indeed!  So  any  falsehood,  any 
vile  calumny,  that  is  raked  up,  no  matter  what  it 
is,  if  printed,  is  “documentary  history!”  The  gen- 
lieman’s  own  speech,  according  to  that,  is  already 
documentary  history!  Now,  sir,  I repeat  again, 
that  it  has  given  me  pain  to  be  driven  into  this  con- 
troversy— great  pain;  but  1 repeat  also  that  if  I 
am  attacked  here  lor  any  thing  done  in  the  course 
uf  my  public  life,  1 shall  defend  myself.  My 
public  reputation,  ne  il  what  it  may,  has  been  earn- 
ed by  thirty  years  service  in  these  halls.  It  is  dear- 
er to  me  Loan  hie  itsell,  and  till  life  is  extinct  I will 
defend  it. 

1 will  now  allude,  Air.  President,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, to  some  other  provisions  of  the  treaty  ol 
Washington.  The  article  for  the  delivery  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice  has' been  assailed.  It  has  been 
said  that  an  innocent  woman  has  been  sent  back  to 
Scotland,  under  its  provisions.  Why,  I believe  the 
fact  is,  that  a woman  had  murdered  her  husband,  or 
some  relative,  in  Scotland,  and  fled  to  tins  country. 
She  was  pursued,  demanded,  and  carried  back,  and 
from  some  defect  in  the  ordinary  regularity  of  evi 
den  cc,  or  some  such  cause,  which  not  unlrequently 


occurs  in  criminal  trials,  she  was  acquitted.  But, 
sir,  I undertake  to  say,  that  the  article  for  the  ex- 
tradition of  offenders,  contained  in  (he  treaty  of  1842, 
if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  treaty  of  any  im- 
portance, has  of  itself  been  of  more  value  to  this 
country,  and  is  of  more  value  to  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  Ihe  good 
understanding  between  nations,  than  could  be  rea- 
dily computed  What  was  the  state  and  condition 
of  this  country,  sir,  on  the  borders  and  frontiers 
at  the  time  of  this  treaty?  Why,  it  was  the  time 
when  the  “patriot  societies,”  or  “Hunters’  Lodges” 
were  all  in  operation — when  companies  were  form- 
ed and  officers  appointed  by  secret  associations,  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  Canada;  ar.d  as  I have  said  al- 
ready, the  disturbances  were  so  frequent  and  so 
threatening,  that  the  United  Slates  government  des- 
patched General  Scott  to  the  frontier  to  make  a 
draught  on  New  York  for  militia  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  border.  And  now,  sir,  what 
was  it  that  repressed  these  disorders,  and  restored 
the  peace  of  the  border?  Nothing,  sir,  nothing  but 
a provision  between  the  two  governments  that  if 
those  “patriots”  and  “barn  burners”  went  from 
one  side  to  the  other  to  destroy  their  neighbors’ 
properly,  trying  to  tqjng  on  a war  all  tbe  time — 
for  ihat  was  their  object — they  should  be  delivered 
up  to  be  punished.  As  soon  as  that  provision  was 
agreed  to,  the  disturbances  ceased,  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other.  They  were  heard  of  no  more. — 
In  the  formation  of  this  clause  of  the  treaty  I had 
the  advantage  of  consultation  with  a venerable 
friend  near  me,  one  of  the  members  from  Michi- 
gan, (Mr.  Woodbridge.)  He  pressed  me  not  *to 
forego  the  opportunity  of  introducing  some  such 
provision.  He  examined  it;  and  I will  ask  him  if  he 
knows  any  other  cause  for  the  instantaneous  suppres- 
sion of  these  border  difficulties  than  this  treaty  pro- 
vision? 

Mr.  Woodbridge  rose,  and  said,  in  reply,  as  fol- 
lows: i"‘ 

Mr.  President:  I may  not  disregard  the  reference 
which  the  gentleman  has  done  me  the  honor  to  make 
to  me,  in  regard  to  the  inconsiderable  part  which  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  take,  in  the  matter  alluded  to.  A 
brief  statement  of  some  facts  which  occurred,  and  a 
glance,  simply,  at  the  condition  of  that  border  coun- 
try from  which  I come,  will  be  all  that  the  occasion 
seems  to  demand. 

That  part  of  Canada  with  which  the  people  of 
Michigan  are  brought  immediately  in  contact,  ex- 
tends from  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  Point  Edwards 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Heron;  a distance 
of  about  100  miles.  Along  this  intermediate  dis- 
tance, the  straits  of  Detroit  and  of  St.  Clair,  furnish 
every  imaginable  facility  for  the  escape  of  fugitives. 
For  their  entire  length,  the  shores  of  those  straits, 
on  either  side,  exhibit  lines  of  dense  and  continuous 
settlement.  The  shores  are  lined,  and  their  smooth 
surface  covered  with  boats  and  vessels  of  all  di- 
mensions and  descriptions — from  the  bark  canoe  to 
the  steamer  of  a thousand  tons  If  the  perpetrator 
of  crime  can  reach  a bark  canoe,  or  a light  skiff,  and 
detach  himself  from  the  shore,  he  may  in  a few  mi- 
nutes defy  pursuit-^lor  he  will  be  within  a foreign 
jurisdiction.  In  such  a condition  of  things  no  socie- 
ty can  be  safe  unless  there  be  some  power  to  reclaim 
fugitives  from  justice.  While  your  colonial  go- 
vernment existed  there,  and  its  executive  adminis- 
tration, under  the  control  of  this  national  govern- 
ment, was  in  the  hands  of  rny  honorable  colleague, 
a conventional  arrangement — informal  undoubtedly 
in  its  character — was  entered  into  by  him  with  the 
authorities  of  the  Canadas,  sustained  by  local  legisla- 
tion on  both  sides — by  which  these  evils  were 
greatly  lessened.  When  the  present  state  govern- 
ment took  the  place  of  the  territorial  government, 
this  arrangement  of  necessity  ceased,  and  then  the 
evils  alluded  to  were  greatly  aggravated,  and  be- 
came eminently  dangerous.  Shortly  before  the  first 
session  of  congress  at  which  I attended,  after  the 
inauguration  of  Gen.  Harrison,  a very  aggravated 
case  ol  crime  occurred,  and  its  perpetrators,  as 
usual,  escaped  into  Canada,  it  was  ina'te  the  sub- 
ject ol  an  official  communication  to  the  stale  le- 
gislature. And  soon  alter  my  arrival  here,  I 
deemed  it  to  be  my  duly  to  lay  the  mailer  before 
the  secretary  ol  state,  vvitli  a view  to  the  adop- 
tion ot  some  appropriate  convention  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  hon.  senator — then  secretary  of  state — was 
pleased  lo  receive  the  suggestion  favorably;  but 
suggested  to  me  the  expediency  of  obtaining,  if  prac- 
ticable, the  sense  of  the  senate  on  the  subject. — 
Accordingly,  1 afterwards  inlftiduced  a resolution 
here,  having  that  object  in  view,  and  il  was  referred 
lo  the  consideration  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations — of  winch  Ihe  honorable  senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, not  now  a member  of  the  senate,  was  chair- 
man. 
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Mr.  Rives  expressed  himself  very  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  But  negotiations  having 
been  begun,  or  being  about  to  commence  with  Lord 
Ashburton,  it  was  not  deemed  expedient,  1 believe, 
that  it  should  then  be  made  matter  of  discussion  in 
the  senate.  I had  not  ceased  to  feel  very  earnest 
solicitude  on  the  subject;  and,  as  the  negotiation 
approached  its  termination,  Mr.  Webster  did  me 
the  honor  to  send  me  the  projel  of  that  article  of 
the  treaty  which  relates  to  the  subject.  He  desired 
me  to  consider  it  and  to  exhibit  it,  confidentially 
perhaps,  to  such  senators  as  came  Irom  border 
states,  for  their  consideration,  and  for  such  modifi- 
cation of  its  terms  and  scope  as  they  might  deem 
expedient.  This  I did.  The  form  and  scope  of  the 
article  met,  I believe,  with  the  approbation  of  all  to 
whom  I showed  it.  Nor  was  any  modification  sug- 
gested, except  perhaps  one  very  immaterial  one, 
suggested  by  an  honorable  senator  from  New  York. 
Of  all  this  I advised  Mr.  Webster,  and  the  project 
became  afterwards  an  article  of  the  treaty,  with  but 
little  if  any  variation.  I believe  1 can  throw  no 
. more  light  on  the  subject,  sir.  But  the  honorable 
senator,  having  intimated  to  me  that,  in  his  discus- 
sion of  [he  subject,  he  migfyt,  perhaps,  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  part  1 took  in  the  matter,  I have  pro- 
vided myself  with  a copy  of  the  message  to  the  le- 
gislature of  Michigan,  of  which  I had  in  the  begin- 
ning made  use,  and  which,  in  order  to  show,  the 
extent  of  the  evil  referred  to,  and  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  some  treaty  stipulation  on  the 
subject,  1 ask  the  secretary  to  read.*  (The  extract 
having  then  been  read,  Mr.  W.  proceeded:)  I have 
now  only  to  add  my  entire  and  unqualified  convic- 
tion, that  no  act  of  the  legislative  or  treaty  making 
power  that  I have  ever  known,  has  ever  been  more 
successful  in  its  operation  than  this  article  of  the 
treaty;  nor  could  any  provision  have  been  attended 
by  more  happy  consequences  upon  the  peace  and 
safety  of  society  in  that  remote  frontier. 

Mr.  Webster  resumed.  I am  happy  to  find  that, 
in  its  operation,  the  provision  has  satisfied  those  who 
felt  an  interest  in  its  adoption.  But  1 mfy  now 
state,  I suppose  without  offence  and  without  cavil, 
that  since  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  contain- 
ing this  article,  we  have  negotiated  treaties  with 
other  governments  of  Europe  containing  similar 
provisions,  and  that  between  other  governments  of 
Europe  themselves,  treaties  have  been  negotiated 
containing  that  provision — a provision  never  before 
known  to  'have  existed  in  any  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween European  nations.  1 am  happy  to  see, 
therefore,  that  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  useful  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  devised  and  adopted,  that  it  has  proved  it- 
self worthy  of  favor  and  imitation  in  the  judgment 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  and  that 
it  has  never  been  complained  of  by  any  body,  ex- 
cept by  murderers,  and  fugitives,  and  felons  them 
selves. 

Now,  sir,  comes  the  matter  of  the  African  squad- 
ron, to  which  1 am  induced  to  turn  my  attention  for 
a moment,  out  of  sincere  respect  to  the  member 
from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  who  suggested  the 
other  day  that  to  that  article  he  had  objection. — 
There  is  no  man  whose  opinions  are  more  indepen- 
dent than  those  of  that  gentleman,  and  no  one  main- 
tains them  with  more  candor.  But,  if  I understood 
him,  he  appears  to  think  that  that  article  gave  up 
the  right  of  search.  What  does  he  mean?  We 
never  claimed  that  right.  We  had  no  such  right  to 
give  up;  or  does  it  mean  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  he  says — that  it  yielded  to  England  her  claim 
of  such  right?  No  such  thing.  The  arrangement 
made  by  this  treaty  was  designed  to  carry  into  effect 
those  stipulations  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent  which  we 
thought  binding  on  us,  as  well  as  to  effect  an  object 
important  to  this  country,  to  the  interests  of  human- 
ity, and  to  the  general  cause  of  civilization  through- 
out the  world,  without  raising  the  difficulty  of  the 
right  of  search.  The  object  of  it  was  to  accom- 
plish all  that,  in  a way  that  should  avoid  the  possi- 
bility of  subjecting  our  vessels,  under  any  pretence, 
to  the  right  ol  search.  1 will  not  dwell  ori  this. — 
But  allow  me  to  state  the  sentiments  on  this  subject 
of  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates 

*The  secretary  here  read  an  extract  from  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  when  governor  of  Michigan,  to  the  le- 
gislature of  that  state,  calling  its  attention  earnestly 
to  the  facilities  which  exist  along  the  interior  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  for  the  escape  of  fugi- 
tives from  justice;  and  saying,  that  a very  recent  oc- 
currence of  the  most  painful  and  atrocious  charac- 
ter, had  compelled  his  own  attention  to  it,  and  re- 
commending, in  strong  terms,  that  the  peculiar  situ- 
ation of  Michigan,  in  this  respect  should  be  laid  be- 
fore congress,  with  a view  of  urging  the  expediency 
of  some  negotiation  on  the  subject,  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  England. 


abroad,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  respect. — 
There  is  a letter  sent  to  the  department  of  state  by 
Mr.  Wheaton,  dated  Berlin,  November  15th,  1842. 
[Mr.  W.  read  from  this  letter  an  extract  expressive 
of  the  writer’s  approbation  of  this  article  of  the  trea- 
ty as  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  end  proposed, 
and  by  which  for  the  first  time  the  policy  of  the  U. 
States  in  this  respect  might  be  said  to  have  exercis- 
ed a decided  influence  upon  that  of  Europe.  Ap- 
pendix V.J 

1 am  quite  willing,  (said  Mr.  W ) to  rest  on  this 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wheaton,  as  to  the  propriety  and 
safety,  the  security  and  the  wisdom  of  the  at  tide  in 
this  treaty  respecting  the  suppression  of  the  African 
slave  trade  by  a squadron  of  onr  own,  against  any 
little  artillery  that  may  be  used  against  it  here.  I 
beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon,  I did  not  allude  to  his 
opinion,  I have  for  him  the  highest  respect.  I was 
thinking  of  what  is  said  in  some  of  these  “docu- 
ments.” But  I need  not  stop  here.  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  treaty  between  the  United  Slates 
and  England,  the  leading  states  in  Europe  did  in 
fact,  alter  their  whole  policy  on  this  subject.  The 
treaty  of  1841  between  the  five  powers  had  not  been 
ratified  by  France.  There  was  so  much  opposition 
to  it  in  France,  on  the  ground  that  it  gave  the  right 
of  search  to  the  English  cruisers,  that  the  king  and 
M.  Guizot,  though  the  treaty  was  negotiated  ac- 
cording to  their  instructions,  did  not  choose  to  rati 
fy  it.  1 have  stated  the  cause  of  popular  indigna- 
tion against  it.  Well,  what  was  done?  I’ll  tell  you. 
When  this  treaty  of  Washington  became  known  in 
Europe,  the  wise  men  of  the  two  countries,  who 
wished  to  do  all  they  could  to  suppress  the  African 
slave  trade,  and  to  do  it  in  a manner  securing  in  the 
highest  degree  the  immunity  of  the  flag  of  either, 
and  the  supremacy  of  neither,  agreed  to  abandon 
the  quintuple  treaty  of  1841 — the  unsatisfied  treaty — 
they  gave  it  up. 

They  adopted  the  treaty  of  Washington  as  their 
model;  and  1 have  now  in  my  hand  the  convention 
between  France  and  England,  signed  in  London  on 
the  29th  May,  1845,  the  articles  of  which  in  respect 
to  the  manner  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slave  trade 
embody,  exactly,  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
treaty  of  Washington.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  France 
has  borrowed,  from  this  treaty  stipulation  between 
the  United  Slates  and  England,  the  mode  of  fulfill- 
ing her  own  duties  and  accomplishing  her  own  pur- 
pose, in  perfect  accordance  with  the  immunity  of 
her  flag.  I need  hardly  say,  sir,  that  France  is  the 
nation  which  was  earliest,  and  has  been  most  con- 
stantly wakeful,  in  her  jealousy  of  the  supremacy 
of  the  maritime  power  of  England.  She  has  kept 
her  eye  on  it,  steadily,  for  centuries.  The  immuni- 
ty of  flags  is  a deep  principle;  it  is  a sentiment — 
one  may  almost  say  it  is  a passion,  with  all  the  peo- 
ple of  France.  And  France,  jealous,  quick  of 
perception,  thoroughly  hostile  to  any  extension  of 
the  right  of  maritime  search  or  visit,  under  any 
pretences  whatever,  has  seen,  in  the  example  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,. a mode  of  fulfilling  her 
duties,  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade, 
without  disturbing  the  most  sensitive  of  all  her 
fears. 

• 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  read  the  8th  and  9th  articles  of 
the  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  1st,  2d,  and  3d 
articles  of  the  convention  between  England  and 
France,  [Mr.  W.  read  these  articles,  vide  Appen- 
dix VI.] 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  topic  on  which  1 
have  to  say  a few  words.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  negotiations  accom- 
panying it,  leave  the  great  and  interesting  question 
of  impressment  where  they  found  it.  With  all  hu- 
mility and  modesty,  I must  beg  to  expre-s  my  dis- 
sent from  that  opinion.  1 must  be  per, fitted  to 
say,  that  the  correspondence  connected  with  the  ne 
gotiation  of  that  treaty,  although  impressment  was 
not  in  the  treaty  itsell,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
world,  or  at  least  of  considerable  and  respectable 
persons  in  the  world,  been  regarded  as  not  having 
left  ihe  question  of  impressment  where  it  found  it, 
but  as  having  advanced  the  true  doctrince  in  oppo- 
sition to  it,  to  a higher  and  stronger  foundation. — 
The  letter  addressed  on  that  subject  from  the  de- 
partment of  state,  to  the  British  plenipotentiary,  is 
among  the  papers.  I only  wish  it  to  be  read.  It 
recites  the  general  history  of  the  question  between 
England  and  the  United  States.  Lord  Ashburton 
had  no  authority  to  make  stipulations  on  the  subject; 
but  that  is  a circumstance  which  1 do  not  regret, 
because  I do  not  deem  the  subject  as  one  at  all  pro- 
per for  treaty  stipulation.  [Mr  W.  here  read  ex- 
tracts (rom  the  letter,  and  among  others  this:]  (Ap- 
pendix Vil.) 

“In  the  early  disputes  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, on  this  so  long  contested  topic,  the  distm 
guished  person  to  whose  band3  were  first  intrusted 


the  seals  of  this  department  declared,  that  ‘the 
simplest  rule  will  be,  that  the  vessels  being  Ameri- 
can shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are 
such.’ 

“Fifty  ypars’  experience,  the  utter  failure  of  many 
negotiations,  a id  a careful  reconsideration  now  had 
of  the  whole  subject,  at  a moment  when  the  pas- 
sions are  laid,  and  no  present  interest  or  emergency 
exists  to  bias  the  judgment,  have  fully  convinced 
this  government  that  this  is  not  only  the  simplest 
and  best,  hut  (he  only  rule  which  can  be  adopted 
and  observed,  consistently  with  the  rights  and  honor 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  security  of  their  citi- 
zens. That  rule  announces,  therefore,  what  will 
hereafter  be  the  principle  maintained  by  their  go- 
vernment. In  every  regularly  documented  American 
merchant  vessel,  the  creto  who  navigate  it  will  Jind  l/ieir 
protection  in  the  Jiag  which  is  over  them 

And  then  proceeded:  This  declaration  will  3tand. 
Not  on  account  of  any  particular  ability  displayed 
in  the  letter  with  which  it  concludes;  still  less  on 
account  of  the  name  that  subscribed  it.  But  it  will 
stand,  because  it  announces  the  true  principles  of 
public  law;  because  it  announces  the  great  doctrine 
of  the  equality  and  independence  of  nations  upon 
the  seas;  and  because  it  announces  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  uphold  those  principles,  and  to  maintain 
that  doctrine,  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  forever.  We  shall  negotiate  no  more,  nor 
attempt  to  negotiate  more,  about  impressment.  We 
shall  not  treat,  hereafter,  of  its  limitation  to  paral- 
lels of  latitude  and  longitude.  We  shall  not  treat  of 
its  allowance,  or  disallowance,  in  broad  seas  or 
narrow  seas.  We  shall  think  no  more  of  stipulating 
for  exemption  from  its  exercise,  of  some  of  the  per- 
sons composing  crews.  Henceforth,  the  deck  of 
every  American  vessel  is  inaccessible,  for  any  such 
purpose.  It  is  protected,  guarded,  defended,  by  the 
declaration  which  1 have  read,  and  that  declaration 
will  stand. 

Sir,  another  most  important  question  of  maritime 
law,  growing  out  of  the  case  of  the  “Creole,”  and 
other  similar  cases,  was  the  subject  of5  letter  to  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  and  of  an  answer  from  him. 
An  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  had  taken,  as  is  well  known,  a great  in- 
terest in  the  matter  involved  in  that  question.  He 
had  expressed  his  opinion  of  its  importance  here, 
and  had  been  sustained  by  the  senate.  Occasion 
was  taken  of  Lord  Ashburton’s  mission  to  commu- 
nicate, to  him  and  his  government,  the  opinions 
this  government  entertained;  and  1 would  now  ask 
the  honorable  member  if  any  similar  cause  of  com- 
plaint had  since  arisen.  [Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had 
heard  of  none.]  1 trust,  sir,  that  none  will  arise 
hereafter.  I refer  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Ashburton 
on  this  subject,  as  containing  what  the  American 
government  regarded  as  the  true  principle  of  the 
maritime  law,  and  to  his  very  sensible  and  proper 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  I have  reached  the  end  of  these 
remarks,  and  the  completion  of  my  purpose;  and  I 
am  now  ready,  sir,  to  put  the  question  to  the  senate, 
and  to  the  country,  whether  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary has  not  been  fairly  and  satisfactorily  settled; 
whether  proper  satisfaction  and  apology  has  not 
been  obtained,  for  an  aggression  on  the  soil  and 
territory  of  the  United  Slates;  whether  proper  and 
safe  stipulations  have  not  been  entered  into,  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  duty  of  t :e  government,  and  for 
meeting  the  earnest  desire  ot  his  people,  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  tiade;  whether,  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  stipulations,  a degree  of  success,  in 
the  attainment  of  that  object,  has  not  bt  en  reach- 
ed, wholly  unknown  before;  whether  crimes,  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  nations,  have  not  been  sup- 
pressed; whether  the  safety  of  the  southern  coast- 
ing trade  has  not  been  secured;  whether  impress- 
ment has  not  been  struck  out  Irom  the  list  of  con- 
tested questions  among  nations;  and  finally,  and 
more  than  all,  whether  gny  tiling  has  been  done  to 
tarnish  the  lustre  of  the  American  name  and  char- 
acter? 

Mr.  President,  my  services,  like  those  of  every 
other  good  citizen,  are  due  to  my  country;  and  1 
submit  them,  and  their  results,  in  all  humility',  to 
her  judgment.  But  standing  here,  to-day,  in  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  and  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  administration  of  which  1 lormed  a 
part,  and  in  behalf  of  the  two  houses  of  congress, 
who  sustained  that  administration,  cordially,  and  ef- 
fectually, in  every  thing  relating  to  this  day’s  dis- 
cussion, 1 am  willing  to  appeal  to  the  public  men 
of  the  age,  whether,  in  1842,  and  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  something  was  not  done  for  the  sup- 
pression of  crime,  lor  the  true  exposition  of  the 
principles  of  public  law,  fur  the  freedom  and  secu- 
rity of  commerce  on  the  ocean,  and  for  the  peace  of 
the  world? 
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“The  army  of  occupation.” — The  steamer  New 
York  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  29th  with  Galveston 
dates  to  the  27th  April.  Gen.  Worth,  Cols.  Coffin, 
Waite,  Fisher,  and  Treadwell,  Majors  Van  Ness 
and  March,  Capts.  Duncan,  Whitehead,  and  McLel- 
lan,  and  several  other  officers  of  the  army  arrived  in 
the  New  York. 

The  iron  steamer  Hunter  was  off  Galveston  bar  on 
the  27th  inst.,  having  lost  her  smoke  pipe  and  being 
short  of  provisions.  She  was  then  eleven  days  out 
from  Brazos  Santiago.  Some  of  her  passengers  were 
transferred  to  the  New  York. 

Nothing  further  is  known  of  Col.  Cross.  Lieut. 
Deas,  who  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  in  search  of  his 
friend,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  N.  Orleans  Picayune  says:  There  are  various 
rumors  in  town  in  regard  to  skirmishes  between  the 
Mexican  and  American  forces,  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  them  to  any  authentic  source. 

The  schooner  L.  M.  Hitchcock,  Capt.  Wright,  ar- 
rived at  Galveston  on  the  23d  from  Brazos  Santiago, 
having  sailed  on  Sunday,  the  19th — three  days  after 
the  Col.  Harney,  but  she  brings  no  news  of  much  in- 
terest. 

Later — Lieut.  Porter  and  three  men  killed.  The 
steamer  Telegraph,  Capt.  Auld,  left  Brazos  St.  Iago 
on  the  27th  and  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the29lh. — 
By  her  we  have  the  unpleasant  intelligence  that  on 
the  19th  instant,  Lieut.  Porter,  of  the  4th  regiment, 
(son  of  the  late  Commodore  Porter,)  being  out  with 
a fatigue  party  of  ten  men,  (some  of  them  wearing 
uniform,)  was  fired  upon  when  within  a few  miles  of 
the  camp.  Lieut.  P.  and  three  of  his  men  were 
killed  in  the  attack,  the  rest  of  the  party  escaping, 
returned  to  the  camp  next  day.  It  is  stated  that  the 
guns  of  the  Americans  were  wet  and  would  not  fire.* 
“The  N.  Orleans  Tropic  says: — Lieut.  Van  Ness 
informs  us  that  nothing  further  had  been  heard  of 
• Col.  Cross  up  to  the  19th,  but  that  the  general  opin- 
ion is  that  he  is  still  a prisoner,  though  noi  at  Mata- 
moras. 

About  fifty  of  the  American  army  have  deserted 
and  swam  the  river  for  the  Mexican  camp,  but  a 
number  of  them  were  shot  as  deserters  while  in  the 
water.  The  whole  number  of  American  troops  is 
estimated  at  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  in  excellent  discipline,  and  eager 
for  an  engagement  with  the  enemy.  Ampudia’s 
forces  are  reported  at  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand. It  is  rumored  that  Arista  is  about  to  super- 
cede Ampudia  in  the  command. 

Still  later — From  the  Galveston  News,  Extra. — 
We  may  here  remark  that  it  is  understood  as  a fact 
that  Ampudia  is  already  superseded  by  Arista — from 
whom  we  may  expect  the  next  proclamation.  This 
general  is  admitled  to  be  an  officer  of  character,  good 
sense  and  prudence,  and  whatever  proceeds  from  him 
will  be  entitled  to  some  consideration. 

In  our  summary  of  news  by  the  steamship  Tele- 
graph we  omitted  to  state  what  may  be  of  some  im- 
portance, viz: — that  General  Ampudia,  in  his  an- 
swer to  the  inquiries.of  General  Taylor  concerning 
Colonel  Cross,  expressly  disavowed  any  acts  of  hos- 
tility that  might  have  been  ot  might  hereafter  be 
committed  by  Mexicans  oil  this  side  of  the  river,  stating 
that  all  such  acts  were  unauthorised  by  him  or  his 
government. 

The  Washington  Union  gives  an  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  an  officer  of  the  army  dated  the  '16th  which, 
says:  “The  news  from  the  camp  is  very  pacific  at 
present.  The  report  is  that  the  Mexicans  intend 
to  postpone  their  operations  until  the  1st  of  June, 
in  order  to  allow'  the  governments  to  arbitrate  the 
matter,  but  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  what 
they  say.” 

A letter  from  the  array,  dated  April  18th  publish- 
ed at  New  Orleans,  says:  “The  two  opposing  ar- 
mies are  within  500  yards  of  each  other — both  busi- 
ly engaged  in  entrenching  themselves  and  throwing 
up  field  works.  The  most  perfect  non-intercourse  is 
established.” 

The  same  letter  says  that  Lieut.  Deas  crossed  the 
river  to  Matamoras  without  permission  ol  General 
Taylor. 

Still  Later. — By  the  brig  Appalachicola,  which 
left  Point  Isabel  on  the  24th, — we  learn  from  New 
Orleans  the  melancholy  fate  of  Col.  Cross,  U.  S. 
quarter  master  general.  His  body  has  been  found 
about  four  miles  from  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp.  From 
the  wounds  thereon  it  seemed  evident  that  he  had 

*Lieut.  Porter,  whose  death  is  announced  above,  had 
been  but  a short  time  married.  His  wife  is  a daughter 
of  Major  Benjamin  Lloyd  Beall,  who  is  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons  in  Texas.  Mrs. 
Eeall  and  daughter  are  at  Fort  Washita,  the  late  station 
of  Major  B.,  where  they  had  been  left  by  their  husbands 
but  a short  time  ago. 


been  killed  by  a lance.  The  body  was  entirely 
stripped.  It  was  reported  that  a person  in  Matarao- 
ras  had  acknowledged  that  he  had  murdered  him, 
that  he  had  the  watch  and  clothing  of  the  colonel 
in  his  possession,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  made  a 
formal  demand  for  the  murderer. 

The  Mexican  schooner  Juniata,  from  N.  Orleans, 
for  Matamoras,  was  taken  into  Brazos  Bay  on  the 
22d  ult.  by  the  pilots — no  doubt  by  permission  of  the 
blockading  force. 

Later. — The  schooner  Cornelia  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  left  Brazos  Santiago  on  the  24th.  An  ex- 
press from  General  Taylor  reached  there  just  before 
she  left,  in  which  Gen.  T.  stated  that  the  comman- 
der of  the  Mexican  forces  had  made  a formal  decla- 
ration that  if  Gen.  T.  did  not  move  his  army  from 
the  position  he  then  occupied,  in  thirty  six  hours,  the 

Mexican  batteries  would  be  opened  upon  him. 

There  had  previously  been  so  many  rumors  to  the 
same  effect  in  the  camp,  that  little  reliance  was 
placed  upon  this  one,  which  was  first  communicated 
by  a Mexican,  who  was  prudently  detained  by  order 
of  Gen.  Taylor. 

The  same  express  slated  that  a body  of  2,000 
Mexicans  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  nearBoretta, 
a small  town  eight  miles  below  Matamoras,  on  the 
west  bank,  between  Point  Isabel  and  Gen.  Taylor’s 
camp,  cutting  off  communication  and  supplies  to  the 
latter.  A private  letter  was  also  received  last  even- 
ing from  an  officer  in  General  Taylor’s  camp,  con- 
firming in  part  the  above  report  of  the  Mexicans 
having  crossed  the  river,  but  stating  the  number  at 
1,000  only. 

Later  Still— The  steamer  General  Worth,  with 
intelligence  twelve  hours  later  from  Brazos  and  one 
day’s  later  from  General  Taylor’s  camp,  was  in  the 
river,  says  the  Picayune  of  the  1st  instant,  eight  or 
ten  miles  below  the  city.  A bearer  of  despatches 
from  General  Taylor  was  on  board.  Mr.  Marks, 
attached  to  the  American  Consulate  at  Matamoras’ 
is  on  board.  Apprehending  imprisonment  from  the 
Mexicans,  he  had  left  his  post  and  repaired  to  Gen. 
Taylor’s  camp. 

On  the  24th  the  Mexican  schooner  Juniata,  was 
taken  by  the  United  States  schooner  Flirt,  and  sent 
into  Brazos  as  a prize. 

The  Mexican  troops  above  spoken  of  as  having 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  had  captured  several  wa- 
gons belonging  to  settlers,  loaded  with  provisions  for 
the  American  camp. 

The  American  consul  and  merchants,  resident  in 
Matamoras,  had  been  ordered  by  General  Ampu- 
dia to  leave  for  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  twenty-four 
hours  having  been  allowed  them  to  adiust  their 
affairs. 

Our  army  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  only  135 
being  on  the  sick  list. 

Blockade  of  the  Rio  Grande.  New  Orleans  papers 
of  the  29th  ult.,  announce  the  arrival  of  the  schooners 
Equity  and  Flmidian,  both  of  which  had  left  that  port 
a day  or  two  before,  bound  to  Matamoras,  with  as- 
sorted cargoes.  They  were  ordered  off  by  the  U.  S. 
brig  Lawrence  and  schooner  Flirt , of  the  blockading 
squadron. 

It  is  stated  that  protests  were  immediately  filed  at 
New  Orleans  against  the  United  States,  for  illegal  in- 
terruption. 

Later.  Last  night’s  Union  announces  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Gen.  Worth  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. 

SPAIN. 

Ministerial  Bodge.  The  measures  of  Narvaez  be- 
come so  unpopular  that  he  could  hold  on  no  longer. 
Finding  his  game  up,  he  fled  to  the  south  of  France 
where  he  was  joined  by  his  wife.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  was  restored  and  other  grievances  sof- 
tened. 

HAYTI. 

Revolution.  President  Pierrot,  (a  black)  having 
become  exceedingly  unpopular  and  no  longer  able 
to  conduct  affairs,  on  the  20th  March  submitted  to 
the  new  president,  Riche.  A deputation  from  the 
Dominicians  arrived  at  the  Cape  with  proposals 
for  peace.  The  army  was  anxious  to  be  dis- 
charged. 

Gen.  Acaau,  having  been  entirely  foiled  in  his  re- 
pealed attempts  to  resist  the  government,  had  com- 
mitted suicide. 

MEXICO. 

The  brig  Orleans,  Pattison,  brings  us  Vera  Cruz 
dates  to  the  23d,  and  City  of  Mexico  to  the  18th  of 
April. 

Nothing  further  had  transpired  as  to  the  rumored 
revolution  or  movements  of  Santa  Anna,  except  that 
it  is  said  that  letters  had  been  received  at  Vera  Cruz 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  stating  that  Gen.  Alvarez 
had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  department  of  Mexico;  proclaimed  the 


federal  constitution;  and  declared  himself  in  ravof 
of  the  recall  of  Gen.  Santa  Anna.  No  details  upon 
tffis  subject  are  given  in  the  papers,  but  El  Locomotor 
ot  the  22d  has  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  a revolution 
having  broken  out  as  alleged. 

We  have  much  later  news  from  the  Rio  Grande 
than  they  had  at  Vera  Cruz. 

The  papers  of  the  capitol  announce  that  General 
Bravo  left  there  at  the  head  of  6000  men,  with  a 
view  to  protect  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
any  other  parts  of  the  interior  which  may  be  threat- 
ened by  attack  by  the  United  States  forces. 

El  Diario  del  Gobierno  announces  that  7000  men 
well  organized  and  officered,  and  amply  provided’ 
with  munitions,  money,  &c.,  will  compose  the  array 
of  the  North,  and  that  the  chief  command  has  been 
restored  to  Gen.  Arista,  and  that  Gen.  Ampudia  will 
henceforth  b8  only  second  in  command.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Arista  is  confirmed  by  way  of  Brazos 
Santiago. 

The  Mexican  government  is  said  to  have  sold  its 
two  war  steamers,  the  Montezuma  and  Guadalupe, 
to  Manning  & McIntosh,  an  English  house.  The 
price  is  said  to  have  been  $640,00(1  Various  specu- 
lations were  indulged  as  to  the  object  of  this  sale. 
The  steamers  were  to  proceed  immediately  to  Ha- 
vana-some reports  say  to  bring  over  the  Spanish 
Prince  destined  to  fill  the  throne  of  Mexico;  others 
as  confidently  predict  that  Santa  Anna  would  re- 
turn in  one  of  them,  and  in  a few  weeks  too.  On 
this  subject  we  are  left  entirely  to  conjecture. 

[The  probability  is,  that  being  found  of  no  use 
whatever  to  thetn,  they  have  concluded  to  avail  of 
what  they  could  obtain  for  them  from  capitalists  able 
to  purchase.] 

The  business  of  Vera  Cruz  is  almost  annihilated 
by  the  unsettled  slate  of  the  country,  in  regard  to  its 
internal  prospects  and  foreign  relations. 

A letter  from  Vera  Cruz  says — “From  various  re- 
presentations which  have  been  made  to  us,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  policy  of  the  government  of  Pa- 
redes is  controlled  entirely  by  the  English.  Ameri- 
cans in  Vera  Cruz  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a settlement  of  the  difficulties  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  would  have  been  arranged  long 
ago,  but  for  the  interference  of  the  English  minister; 
but  now  they  do  not  look  for  peace  until  there  has 
been  a trial  of  strength  between  the  two  countries — 
until,  in  fact,  San  Juan  de  Uloa  shall  be  reduced. 

“In  regard  to  this  fortress,  it  is  now  rendered  al- 
most certain  that  it  cannot  be  taken  unless  by  a very 
considerable  squadron  of  vessels  of  the  first  class,  or 
by  a land  attack.  It  has  been  put  in  thorough  re- 
pair, and  is  defended- by  guns  of  the  largest  calibre. 
When  the  French  took  it,  24  pounders  were  the 
heaviest  guns  mounted  in  it;  at  present,  guns  of  a 
much  higher  class  are  employed,  and  additional  for- 
tifications have  been  erected  near  the  mole  for  hea- 
vy cannon.  Gen.  Bravo  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  is  especially  charged 
with  the  defence  of  the  fortress. 

The  New  Orleans  Tropic  has  a letter  from  Vera 
Cruz  under  date  of  April  23d,  which  mentions  the 
arrival  of  Gen.  Bravo,  and  of  his  installation  as 
commander-in-chiet  of  the  eastern  division. 

The  authorities  of  Mazatlan,  in  view  of  the  Uuited 
States  naval  force  m front  of  that  port,  and  its  total 
inadequacy  of  means  for  extended  defence,  had 
brought  in  all  the  scattered  troops  within  some 
leagues  of  the  coast.  There  was  a total  cessation 
of  commerce  there,  the  officers  of  the  custom  house 
having  ceased  exercising  their  functions.  The  Re- 
publicana  blames  this  hasty  mode  of  acting,  since  a 
blockade  not  having  taken  place,  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  it. 

The  “revolution,’’  ao  confidently  predicted  to  com- 
mence  at  Vera  Crux  on  the  3d  of  April,  was  certainly 
postponed , whether  indefinitely  or  not,  we  must  wait  for 
time  to  tell  us.  We  have  Vera  Cruz  dates  to  April  5rh, 
at  which  time  all  was  quiet.  The  revolutionists  it  seems* 
disputed  among  themselves;  some  were  for  recalling 
Santa  Anna,  which  the  federalists  opposed.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands  at  Vera  Cruz,  that  Paredes  is  unpopular 
there,  and  ought  to  be  superceded.  Whenever  his  mea- 
sures become  intolerable,  the  parties  opposed  to  him  will, 
no  doubtv  so  far  unite  as  to  agree  to  oust  him,  if  they 
can. 

The  latest  dates  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  are  to  tb$ 

2d  April.  Senor  Don  Manuel  E.  Gorostiza  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  treasury  department,  the  former  incum- 
bent  having  ill  health,  resigned. 

The  recently  authorized  loan  of  $1,800,000,  had  been 
paid  into  the  treasury. 

Paredes’  orders  for  suppressing  the  opposition  press, 
had  but  little  effect  in  that  way.  Each  faction  has  its 
presses.  Some  advocate  the  federal  party,  others  Santa 
Anna,  others  incline  to  a monarchical  scheme.  The 
Locomotor  say:  “All  classes,  and  particularly  the  re* 
publicans,  grow  more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  go- 
vernment since  the  imprisonment  of  the  editor,  Buea* 
tostro,  and  of  the  printer,  Garcia  Torris,”  acts  made 
more  odious  by  the  impunity  of  the  royalist  journal  El 
Tienipo. 
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Capt.  Freemont’s  Expedition.  A letter  from 
Capt.  F.  dated  Yerba  Buena,  Bay  of  St.  Francisco, 
Upper  California,  January  24th,  1846,  says — • 

“I  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  main  Ar- 
kansas, passing  out  at  its  very  head  water;  explored 
the  southern  shore  of  the  great  Salt  Lake,  and  visit- 
ed one  of  its  islands.  You  know  that  on  every  ex- 
tant map,  manuscript  or  printed,  the  whole  of  the 
Great  Basin  is  represented  as  a sandy  plain,  barren, 
without  water,  and  without  grass  Tell  your  father 
that,  with  a volunteer  party  of  fifteen  men,  I crossed 
it  between  the  parallels  of  38°  and  39°.  Instead  of 
a plain,  I found  it,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  tra- 
versed by  parallel  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  their 
summits  white  with  snow,  (October,)  while  below 
the  valleys  had  none.  Instead  of  a barren  country, 
the  mountains  were  covered  with  grasses  of  the  best 
quality,  wooded  with  several  varieties  of  trees,  and 
containing  more  deer  and  mountain  sheep  than  we 
had  seen  in  any  previous  part  of  our  voyage.  So 
utterly  at  variance  with  every  description,  from  au- 
thentic sources,  or  from  rumor  or  report,  it  is  fair  to 
consider  this  country  as  hitherto  wholly  unexplored, 
and  never  before  visited  by  a white  man.  I met  my 
party  at  the  rendezvous,  a lake  southeast  of  the  Py- 
ramid Lake,  and  again  separated,  sending  them 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Great  Sierra,  three  or 
four  hundred  miles,  in  a southerly  direction,  where 
they  were  to  cross  into  the  valley  of  the  St.  Joa- 
quim,  near  its  head.  During  all  the  time  that  I was 
not  with  them,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  was  Iheir  guide, 
Mr.  Talbott  in  charge,  and  Mr.  Kern,  the  topogra- 
pher. The  eleventh  day  alter  leaving  them  I reach- 
ed Captain  Sutler’s,  crossing  the  Sierra  on  the  4th 
December,  before  the  snow  had  fallen  there.  Now 
the  Sierra  is  absolutely  impassable,  and  the  place  of 
our  passage  two  years  ago  is  luminous  witli  masses  of 
snow.  By  the  route  I have  explored  1 can  ride  in 
thirty-five  days  from  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouit*  river  to 
Capt.  Sutler’s;  and,  for  vvagon3,  the  road  is  decided- 
ly far  better. 

“I  shall  make  a short  journey  up  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  Sacramento,  and  go  from  the  Tlamath  lake 
into  the  Wahlahmath  valley,  through  a pass  alluded 
to  in  my  report;  in  this  way  making  the  road  into 
Oregon  far  shorter,  and  a good  road  in  place  of  the 
present  very  bad  one  down  the  Columbia.  When  1 
shall  have  made  this  short  exploration,  I shall  have 
explored  from  beginning  to  end  this  road  to  Oregon. 

1 have  just  returned  with  my  parly  of  sixteen,  from 
an  exploring  journey  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Sutler’s  to  the  heads  of  the  Lake 
Fork.  We  got  among  heavy  snows  on  the  mountain 
summits,  they  where  more  rugged  than  1 had  else- 
where met  them:  suffered  again  as  in  our  first  pas- 
sage; got  among  the  “horse-thieves,”  (Indians  who 
lay  waste  the  California  frontier),  fought  several, 
and  fought  our  way  down  into  the  plain  again,  and 
back  to  Sutter’s.  Tell  your  father  that  I have  some- 
thing handsome  to  tell  him  of  some  exploits  of  Car- 
son  and  Dick  Owens,  and  others. 

“I  am  now  going  on  business  to  see  some  gentle- 
men on  the  coast,  and  will  then  join  my  people,  and 
complete  our  survey  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  ra- 
pidly as  possible.  The  season  is  now  just  arriving 
when  vegetation  is  coming  out  in  all  the  beauty  i 
have  often  described  to  you;  and  in  that  part  of  my 
labors  1 shall  gratily  all  my  hopes.  1 find  the  theory 
of  our  Great  Basin  fully  confirmed  in  having  for  its 
southern  boundary,  rauges  of  lofty  mountains.  The 
Sierra,  too,  is  broader  where  this  chain  leaves  it 
than  in  any  other  part  that  1 have  seen.  So  soon  as 
the  proper  season  comes,  and  my  animals  are  rested, 
we  turn  our  laces  homeward,  and  be  sure  that  grass 
will  not  grow  under  our  feet. 

“All  our  people  are  well,  and  we  have  had  no 
sickness  of  any  kind  among  us;  so  that  1 hope  to  be 
able  to  bring  back  with  me  all  that  1 carried  out. — 
Many  months  of  hardships,  close  trials,  and  anxieties 
have  tried  me  severely,  and  my  hair  is.  turning  gray 
before  its  time.  But  all  this  passes,  el  le  bon  temps 
viendra.” 

^Boiling  Spring  river,  in  English.  This  is  the 
outside  settlement  on  the  Arkansas,  about  seventy 
miles  above  Bent’s  Fort  where  old  retired  hunters 
and  traders,  with  Mexican  and  Indian  wives,  and 
their  children,  have  collected  into  some  villages, 
called  by  the  Mexican  name  for  civilized  Indian  vil- 
leoges  pueblos,  where  they  raise  graiu  and  stock. 
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The  national  fair,  to  commence  at  the  city  of 
Washington  on  the  20th  instant,  promises  to  be  a 
splendid  affair.  It  ought  to  command  the  attention 
and  countenance  of  all  who  are  friendly  to  the  pro- 
gress of  American  ingenuity  and  American  industry. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  United  States 
Gazette  says: 

“Many  years  since,  at  one  of  the  early  exhibitions 
of  the  Franklin  Institute,  an  elderly  gentleman  of 
dignified  appearance,  and  remarkable  simplicity  of 
manners  was  seen  moving  slowly  through  the  sev- 
eral rooms  and  examining  articles  of  beauty  and 
worth  with  great  care.  Here  was  a quantity  of 
printed  calicoes  from  Rhode  Island,  there  samples 
of  beautiful  sheeeting  from  Massachusetts,  broad 
cloths  of  great  delicacy,  blanke's,  and  other  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  inviting  his  applause.  He  look- 
ed at  and  admired  the  well  finished  cutlery,  and  the 
rich  silverware  that  decked  the  central  table.  Ev- 
erywln  e his  eye  detected  something  to  approve. — 
It  was  pleas  ,nt  to  see  the  interest  which  the  venera- 
ble stranger  manifested  in  all  he  saw.  At  length 
his  eye  caught  a label  on  something  laid  almost  out 
of  view.  He  stepped  rapidly  forward,  took  up  the 
article,  lifted  the  pendant  paper,  and  read  “Manu- 
factured by  , Richmond,  Virginia.” — 

A tear  dropped  from  the  venerable  man,  as  he  read 
the  last  word.  It  seemed  to  be  a feeling  of  pride, 
and  not  of  grief,  that  moved  him. 

‘Who  is  that  old  gentleman?’  Asked  a person  who 
had  observed  his  emotion. 

‘That,’  said  the  attendant,  as  he  lifted  his  hat,  ‘is 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.’ 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  an  American,  a whole 
American',  and  noihing  but  an  American;  but  he 
loved  old  Virginia,  and  he  felt  proud  to  see  her  tak- 
ing a step  towards  her  true  place  in  the  cause  of  na- 
tional independence.” 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


Congress,  have  certainly  acted  on  this  oceasion 
with  great  promptitude.  The  president’s  message, 
asking  for  supplies  of  men  and  money  wherewith  to 
carry  on  hostilities  with  Mexico — was  received  by 
both  houses  on  Monday.  A bill,  granting  both,  to 
the  full  exlei  t of  the  recommendation,  was  immedi- 
ately reported  in  the  house  of  representatives,  passed 
that  body  by  a vote  of  142  to  14,  and  was  sent  to 
the  senate  the  next  morning.  That  body  slightly 
modified  the  bill,  passed  it  by  a vote  of  40  to  2, 
and  returned  it  that  evening  to  the  house.  The 
amendments  were  concurred  in — the  presiding  offi- 
cers of  each  house  attached  their  signatures  on 
Wednesday  morning,  and  the  president  consummated 
the  act  by  attaching  his  signature,  and  on  the  same 
day  issued  his  proclamation,  under  the  provisions 
therein. 

The  law  as  finally  passed,  will  be  found  under  the 
appropriate  head  in  this  number. 

Had  the  bill  been  drafted  simply  to  effect  its  main 
object,  that  is,  to  place  men  and  money  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  executive  for  carrying  on  hostilities, 
hardly  a negative  vote  would  have  been  given.  The 
majority  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  incorpo- 
rate with  the  bill,  an  expression  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  war,  which  many  of  the  minority  differed 
with  them  in  opinion  respecting.  Very  earnest 
appeals  were  made  to  induce  the  majority  to 
waive  such  an  expression  and  allow  the  bill  to 
pass  unanimously.  To  secure  this  object  they  pro- 
posed to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  bill.  On  this 
motion  alter  considerable  debate  and  remonstrance, 
ttie  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  stood  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  McDuf- 
fie, Mangum,  Morehead,  Si.uinons,  Upbam,  Wood- 
bridge — 18. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchisou,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Colquitt,  Dix,  Houston,  Jarnagin,  Jenness,  Johnson, 
of  Md.,  Johnson,  of  La.,  Lewis,  Niles,  Pennybacker, 
Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney, 
Westcott,  Yulee — 28. 

The  majority  thus  adhering  to  the  form  of  the  bill, 
compelled  the  minority  to  either  vote  an  expression, 
from  which  they  dissented,  or  lo  vote  against  ttie 
supplies  in  favor  of  which  none  professed  lo  be  more 


ardent.  Under  these  circumstances  many  of  the 
minority  voted  affirmatively,  ti  usling  to  a (uture  op- 
portunity to  justify  themselves.  Several  voted  so 
under  formal  protest — others,  amongst  whom  were 
Senators  Calhoun,  Berrien,  and  Evans,  refused  to 
vote  at  all,  though  occupying  their  seats  at  the  time. 
Senators  Crittenden  and  Uphatn  when  their  names 
were  called,  answered  “aye,  except  the  preamble.” 

Mr.  Mangum  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  bill,  ’ it  he  entered  his  most  solemn  protest 
against  the  hasty  declaration  of  the  preamble,  about 
the  existence  of  war,  and  he  would  ask  the  senate 
that  that  protest  might  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

M ssrs.  J.  M.  Clayton  and  Dayton  entered  similar 
protests. 

On  the  question  “shall  the  bill  pass?”  the  follow- 
ing are  l e names  as  recorded. 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchi- 
son, Athe.lon,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Breese, 
Bright,  Cameron,  Cass,  John  M.  Clayton,  Col- 
quitt,, Corwin,  Crittenden,  Dayton,  Dickinson,  Hous- 
ton, Jarnagin,  Jenness,  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum, 
Morehead  Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Sii  nons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Upham, 
Westcott,  Woodbridge  and  Yulee — 40. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Thomas  Clayton  and  Davis — 2. 

It  is  a matter  of  regret  that  the  majority  should 
have  insisted  upon  a phraseologyso  objectionable  to 
many  of  the  members,  when  but  for  those  expres- 
sions, the  measures  would  have  assumed  the  impos- 
ing national  aspect,  so  desireable  in  all  questions  of 
controversy  with  foreign  powers.  As  a commit- 
ment of  the  dissenting  minority,  protests  will  be  an 
exoneration. 

Not  only  the  bill  granting  ten  millions  of  dollars 
and  fifty  thousand  volun  .ers  for  carrying  on  the 
war,  have  congress  thus  promptly  enacted  this  week, 
but  a variety  of  other  bills  which  had  been  in  pro- 
gress for  sometime  before,  have  been  taken  up  and 
as  promptly  carried  through.  Amongst  them — - 

The  bill  authorizing  an  increase  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  army,  has  passed  both  houses  and  been 
signed  by  the  president.  It  places  the  companies,  if 
we  mistake  not,  upon  the  war  organization  to  con- 
sist of  100  men,  thereby  augmenting  the  forces  au- 
thorized some  seven  or  eight  thou.  ,nd,  in  addition  to 
the  existing  force. 

The  bill  authorizing  a corps  of  sappers  and 
miners,  to  be  attached  to  the  corpse  of  engineers, 
has  passed  both  houses. 

The  bill  making  the  annual  appropriation  for  for- 
tifications, was  amended  by  increasing  the  amount  for 
fortifying  the  Florida  reef,  from  $100,000  to  290,000. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  military  academy,  was  p sed  by  the  house,  af- 
ter the  usual  effort  to  have  that  institution  discontin- 
ued, which  proposition  obtained  very  few  votes  on 
this  occasion. 

The  senate  then  adopted  a resolution  offered  by 
Mr.  Berrien,  requesting  the  judiciary  committee  to 
report  on  the  expediency  ol  legislation  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  11th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Spain 
in  1795,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  fitting 
out  of  privateers  under  Mexican  colors  from  the  is- 
land of  Cuba.* 


* Mexican  steamers  Montezuma  and  Guadaloupe. — Im- 
portant. We  noticed  some  two  weeks  since  that  we  be- 
lieved the  announcement  of  the  sale  of  the  two  Mexi- 
can steamers  a sham,  and  that  they  would  appear,  m 
case  of  hostilities  with  Mexico  as  privateers.  We  are 
still  of  this  opinion,  and  we  have  a fear  that  the 
harbor  of  Havana  will  contain  our  worst  enemies. — 
A United  States  74  should  be  stationed  off  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor,  to  watch  with  great  cure  what  comes 
out  of  it.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1836  the 
Mexican  armed  br g Montezuma  lay  off  the  Sabine 
and  captured  the  American  schooner  Julius  Ccesar, 
and  o'hcrs,  filled  with  emigrants  bound  for  Texas, 
and  carried  them  into  Matamoros.  The  vessel 
conveying  soldiers  from  our  city  to  the  seat  of 
war  should  be  provided  with  two  or  three  pieces 
of  heavy  artillery.  They  might  be  intercepted  by  the 
way.  [JV*.  Orleans  Tropic  May  6th. 

For  several  months  past  a standing  enquiry  in  the 
National  Register  has  been  “Is  war  brewing; 
are  we  ready?  “The  subject  w'as  pressed  in  no 
capatious  spirit,  or  manner-  Careful  regard  was  had 
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to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  party  political  bearing,  and 
full  latitude  was  at  all  times  claimed  for  the  Execu- 
tive, forbearing  to  embarrass  by  any  improper  sugges- 
tions, the  full  influence  which  that  department  of  the 
government  is  always  entitled  to,  and  ought  always 
to  have  the  exercise  of,  in  its  management  of  our 
foreign  relations.  Our  anxiety  however  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  and  over,  in  the  enquiries  which  have 
been  made  in  almost  every  number  of  the  Register, 
whether  war  was  not  very  likely  to  result  from  the 
course  which  was  in  progress,  and  if  so,  were  we 
prepared,  as  a nation  ought  to  be  prepared,  for  the 
approach  of  a war?  were  we  preparing,  were  any 
adequate  measures  recommended  even,  towards  a pre- 
paration? 

We  repeated  these  enquiries  for  months,  pointing 
as  far  as  it  was  prudent  to  do  so  to,  “the  nakedness  of 
the  land,”  as  to  military  preparations,  incurring  as  we 
did  from  time  to  time,  the  imputation  of  “croakers” 
“panic,  makers”  and  similar  respectful  epithets  from 
the  party  press,  for  having  ventured  to  admonish  as 
we  endeavoured  respectfully  to  do,  and  for  urging  that 
war  was  evidently  so  far  possible,  if  notprobablefhcd  pru- 
dence required  such  steps  to  be  immediately  taken  as 
would  avert  those  mortifications,  humiliations  and 
losses,  to  which  we  must  inevitably  be  subjected  if  it 
found  the  nation  in  its  then  unprepared  condition. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  were  really  perplexed  beyond 
measure  to  conceive  what  the  real  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  Cabinet  could  be,  in  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war.  So  far  as  we  were  allowed  to 
discern,  for  several  months  after  Congress  met,  no 
recommendation,  looking  towards  a preparation  for 
War  with  a formidable  power,  had  emanated  from  the 
Executive.  On  the  contrary,  the  particular  depart- 
ment to  which  we  cast  our  eyes  for  the  very  first  in- 
gredient towards  a preparation  for  war,  instead  of 
having  such  an  object  in  view,  or  making  any  demon- 
strations whatever  towards  raising  ways  and  means, 
to  sustain  the  public  credit  and  wherewith  to  meet 
war  expences,  were  devotedly  occupied  in  preparing 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  the  passage  of  a bill  for  re- 
ducing the  existing  duties  upon  imports  to  one  third 
less  than  those  of  the  existing  tariff.  The  unvarying 
tone  of  the  official  Journal  in  the  mean  time  was,  that 
we  might  trust  to  the  President  for  a peaceable  as 
well  as  honorable  termination  of  our  foreign  difficulties. 

At  length  inquiry  was  directly  made  from  the  senate, 
at  the  suggestion  of  J.  M.  Clayton,  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President,  our  foreign  relations  were  in 
such  attitude  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  Congress  to 
direct  preperations  for  war? 

The  President’s  reply  to  this  inquiry  w as  such  as  to 
induce  us  to  qualify  previous  expressions.  Vi  enow 
understood  the  President  to  say  that  he  had,  through 
the  departments,  some  time  back,  recommended  to 
Committees  of  Congress  certain  measures  looking  to  a 
preparation  for  war.  Without  deeming  this  to  have 
been  the  straight  forward,  responsible,  and  influential 
course  which  it  seemed  to  us  the  occasion  called  for, 
we  were  yet  for  receiving  it  for  its  full  value,  and  gave 
President  Polk  credit  accordingly.  No  sooner  had  we 
done  so  than  we  found  ourselves  brought  up  on  the 
other  hand  by  the  unexpected  disavowal  on  the  part 
of  heads  of  departments  and  others,  of  the  respon- 
sibilities and  recommendations  to  which  it  was  sup- 
posed the  President  in  his  message  had  allusion.  A 
strange,  not  to  say  discreditable  squabble  ensued,  as 
to  what  had,  and  what  had  not  been  officially  recom- 
mended, as  well  as  who  it  was  that  recommended  the 
measure  in  question,  looking  towards  adequate  defence 
of  the  country,  in  case  the  war,  now  thought  to  be  at 
least  possible,  should  ensue. 

Bewildered  by  all  this,  we  deemed  it  due  to  the 
character  of  the  country  to  let  the  subject  drop  for  the 
time  being,  and  it  was  dropped  also  in  Congress. 

The  progress  of  circumstances  quickly  awakened 
both  Congres  and  the  country  from  this  quiet.  The 
question  that  we  have  so  often  repeated,  is  solved.  It 
is  now  no  longer  “Is  war  Brewing ?” — War  is  here. — 
Without  authority  of  either  the  Congress  of  Mexico, 
or  of  the  Congress  of  the  U.  States,  on  both  of  which 
the  Constitutions  of  the  two  countries  confers  the  sole 
auihority  to  “declare  Avar,"  war  has  commenced,  and 
whether  it  be  in  the  Constitutional  sense,  a war,  or  only 
hostilities,  provoked  by  executive  mismanagement  of 
either  or  both  of  the  parties,  all  the  incidents  of  wax- 
are  brought  upon  the  two  countries,  and  actually  exist. 
The  people  of  both  republics  have  learned,  that  the 
restrictions  of  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  Executives  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  war  inevitable,  at  pleasure.  This  is  truly 


a startling  development  in  the  operation  of  the  re- 
publican system. 

The  act  which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress 
within  a few  hours  after  receiving  the  President’s 
message  recommending  them,  to  ‘recognize’  the  exist- 
ing war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,”  is 
in  conformity  with  that  recommendation.  But  instead 
of  being  a plain,  direct,  unequivocal  “Declaration  of 
war,”  such  as  the  Constitution  seems  to  have  contem- 
plated in  any  such  exigency,  and  which  would  as  we 
think  have  been  the  most  appropriate  form  for  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  it  is  equivocal,  and  leaves 
the  question  as  to  whether  we  ai-e  now  technically  and 
“constitutionally”  at  war  with  Mexico,  or  not.  This 
half  way  hobbling,  this  complication  and  involution  of 
great  national  affairs,  should  be  avoided.  Distinct, 
definite  and  indisputable  ground  is  generally  the  best 
foothold.  We  can  distinguish  no  necessity  for  leaving 
the  case  in  doubt,  on  this  occasion.  As  it  is,  neither 
our  own  citizens  nor  foreign  governments  are  able  to 
pronounce  whether  war,  in  its  higher  and  legal 
signification,  now  exists  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  We  know  that  fighting,  killing,  taking 
prisoners,  blockading  ports,  invading  territory,  and  all 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  a war  are  now  not  only 
enacting,  but  on  our  port  at  least,  are  now  legalized, 
and  yet  war  is  not  “declared.”  Nay,  some  of  the  in- 
cidents to  war  yet  want  legal  formalities.  Whether, 
for  instance,  the  commander  of  the  American  squad- 
ron in  the  Gulf  would  be  authorized  to  take  Vera 
Cruz,  if  he  could?  Whether  the  Pacific  squadron 
might  take  possession  of  Monterey? 

Letters  of  marque  are  as  yet  certainly  not  au- 
thorized on  our  part,  although  there  is  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that,  they  have  been  or  speedily  will  be 
authorized  by  the  Mexicans. 

Accounts  from  Cuba  intimate  that  one  of  the  ob- 
jects which  the  Mexican  Minister  to  England  had  in 
view  in  stopping  at  that  Island,  was  to  make  disposi- 
tion of  letters  of  marque  for  the  annoyance  of  our 
commerce.  That  thousands  of  the  buceaneers  and 
slavers  that  infest  those  seas  would  spring  to  such  a 
harvest  as  our  wide  spead  commerce  would  affoi'd 
them,  is  too  probable. 

But,  dropping  discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
possession  now  occupied,  or  as  to  whether  technically 
we  are  at  war  or  not,  we  certainly,  de  facto,  are 
sufficiently  at  war  to  induce  as  to  recur  once  more  to 
the  oft  and  anxiously  repeated  enquiry  “Are  we 
ready?” 

The  question  “Is  war  brewing,”  is  solved,  the 
second  enquiry  ‘‘ax-ewe  ready,”  is  now  at  test,  so  far 
as  Mexico  is  concerned.  How  long  it  may  be  before 
the  test  may  be  applied  to  a case  of  war  with  Great 
Britain,  who  will  undertake  to  say?  The  “Union”  of 
Thursday  of  last  week,  certainly  apprehend  the  time, 
to  be  not  very  remote.  The  National  Intelligencer 
treated  the  article  in  the  Union  to  which  we  have 
allusion,  very  lightly  and  intimated  that  the  editor  of 
the  Official  Journal  must  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
hoaxed  on  that  occasion;  yet  Ave  see  that  the  Foreign 
Quarterly,  just  republished  in  this  country,  says,  in  a 
postscript  to  an  article  on  the  Oregon  question,  ‘Every 
public  man  that  we  have  seen  or  heax-d  of,  seems  to 
think,  and  the  whole  public  press  concur  in  announ- 
cing, that  the  dissolution  of  Sir  Robert  Peel‘s  ministry  is 
inevitable.  No  definite  reason  seems  to  be  assigned 
for  this  expected  event.  It  is  intimated  that  Sir 
Robert  will  remain  in  office  until  his  tariff  measures 
are  carried.  Why  he  should  then  resign,  with  a 
majority  in  his  favor,  no  explanation  is  given.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  retirement  of  the  Peel  cabinet, 
not  long  since — a retirement  which  lasted  but  two 
days — there  were  some  who  held  the  belief  that  the 
real  cause  of  that  step  was  not  the  one  publicly  an- 
nounced; but  that  Peel  withdrew  in  order  to  leave 
Lord  John  Russell  and  a Whig  Gabinet  to  meet  the 
responsibility  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  seemed 
then  approaching  crisis.  Inasmuch  as  that  question  is 
now  cex-tainly  approaching  a crisis, the  same  design,  if 
it  existed  before,  may  be  the  moving  cause  of  the  pre- 
dicted resignation.” 

A firm  persuasion  that  the  government  was  not 
preparing  with  due  promptitude  for  a contingency 
which  to  our  vision  seemed  to  be  too  probable,  has  in- 
duced us  to  continue  unceasingly  to  ui-ge  the  questions 
so  important  to  the  country.  If  mistaken,  it  were  at 
least  to  mistake  upon  the  safe  side.  Neglect  prepar- 
ation, let  war  ovex-take  us,  and  disgrace,  as  well 
as  disaster  inevitably  awaited  us,  to  x-etx-ieve  which 
how  many  lives  and  what  a struggle  would  it  not  cost 
the  country? 


The  measure  of  those  disasters  is  not  duly  ap- 
preciated. That  in  case  of  a Avar,  disasters  at  first 
were  to  be  expected,  seemed  to  be  admitted  on  all 
hands,  as  a matter  of  course;  we  mean  in  a war  with 
England.  People  had  as  if  by  common  consent  made 
up  their  minds  to  that.  Alas,  hoxv  fexv,  except  those 
who  have  tasted  of  the  bitter  draft,  know  how  to 
appreciate  a series  of  national  disasters,  or  what  it 
costs  to  recover  from  them. 

But  as  to  being  “ready”  for  a war  with  Mexieo, 
who  would  have  dared  to  express  a doubt? 

That  a very  mistaken  estimate  prevailed  of  what  a 
war  with  Mexico  might  become,  and  of  what  was  re- 
quired to  make  such  a war  brief,  and  terminate  it 
advantageously,  we  have  unreservedly  and  repeatedly 
urged. 

The  first  announcement  of  hostilities,  comes  to  us 
with  the  postscript,  that 1 ‘the  Mexicans  have  been  sadly 
underrated.”  Ten  days  ago  the  prediction  was  con- 
fidently pronounced  from  the  American  camp,  that 
“Of  this  you  may  be  certain,  we  shall  have  no  fight- 
ing, unless  we  ourselves  lead  off  the  dance.” 

The  very  next  arrival  brings  us  not  only  disastrous 
offairs  of  out-posts,  but  the  startling  intelligence  that 
our  army  is  invested  by  the  enemy  and  its  supplies  and 
munitions  cut  off, and  with  only  fifteen  days  pi-o visions 
hi  store.  It  is  true,  assurances  are  given  of  their 
being  able  to  maintain  their  position,  provided  they 
receive  timely  supplies  and  succor,  but  great  appre- 
hensions are  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  detachment  at 
Point  Isabel,  which  have  in  charge  the  stores  and  mu- 
nitions designed  for  the  army. 

“The  Army  of  occupation”  will  do,  we  have  no 
doubt,  whatever  the  same  number  of  men,  with  the 
means  they  have  at  command,  could  do,  and  whilst  we 
regard  it  as  quite  possible  that  the  “fortune  of  war” 
may  have  further  reverses  for  them  to  experience, 
yet  we  have  far  more  of  faith  than  of  despondency 
on  the  occasion.  We  believe  that  if  the  precaution  has 
been  taken  there,  as  we  presume  it  must  have  been, 
to  apprise  Commodore  Conner  of  the  posture  of  affairs, 
the  squadron,  or  a part  of  it,  will  have  repaired  ivilh 
timely  succour  to  the  vicinity  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  post  and  the  stores.  Although  the  depth  of  water 
will  not  alow  them  to  approach  the  port,  their  men 
and  arms  will  be  efficient.  It  will  take  some  time, 
even  Avith  the  characteristic  alecrity  of  our  South 
western  volunteers,  for  forces  sufficient  to  re-open 
safe  communication  with  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp  from 
Point  Isabel,  to  reach  the  latter,  and  to  be  prepared 
to  encounter  with  success,  the  forces  Avhich  the 
Mexicans  are  supposed  to  have  now  posted  to  inter-  . 
cept  them. 

The  despatches  askingfor  additional  forces,  left  Gen. 
Taylor’s  camp  on  the  26th.  ult.  He  then  had  fifteen 
days  provision.  Half  allowance  mightof  course  make 
them  last  longer,  but  would  have  an  unfavorable  effect 
upon  the  physical  powers  of  the  the  men. 

We  have  Galveston  dates  to  the  3d  inst.  The 
steamer  Monmouth  left  Galveston  on  the  1st  mst., 
with  volunteers  to  join  the  army.  They  were  no  doubt 
the  first  to  reach  Point  Isabel,  under  the  requi- 
sition of  Gyneral  Taylor.  From  the  old  states, 
the  credit  of  making  the  first  actual  movement  of 
volunteers  for  the  rescue,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the 
spirited  company  which  left  Mobile  on  the  4th  inst., 
under  command  of  Gen.  Desha,  for  New  Orleans. 
Without  waiting  to  receive  a lequisition  from  any 
direction,  they  heard  the  bugle  call,  and  the  res- 
ponse was  instant,  “We  are  here — ready.”  On  the 
5lh  inst.,  they  reached  New  Orleans,  one  hundred 
strong,  and  on  the  6th  inst.,  embarked  from  thence 
for  Texas. 

Louisianians  were,  some  of  them,  equally  prompt, 
but  the  requisition  upon  that  state  was  tor  a consid- 
erable force,  and  necessarily  required  more  time  to 
muster.  The  legislature  instantly  placed  $1011,000 
at  the  disposal  ol  the  governor  lor  the  exigency. 

Benjamin  Story,  Esq.,  placed  $500  000  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  immediately  on 
Itarning  the  situation  of  the  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  papers  teem  with  evidences  of  public  spirit 
on  every  hand.  Without  waiting  to  determine  wheth- 
er fault  has  been  committed,  or  to  question,  it  so, 
where  the  fault  is  chargeable,  all  agree  that  the^ 
army  now  exposed,  must  be  sustained,  and  w ar,  if 
continued,  must  be  waged  with  decisive  energy. 

A general  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  New  Orleans 
was  called,  and  the  following  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed with  the  greatest  unanimity. 

Whereas  hostilities  have  actually  commenced  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico;  and  whereas 
our  army  of  occupation  upon  the  Rentier  of  Texas, 
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pressed  by  embarrassments  and  surrounded  by  a su- 
perior force,  calls  for  immediate  assistance;  and 
whereas  Louisiana  has  ever  been  prompt  in  her  ac- 
tion on  emergencies  like  the  present: 

Resolved,  That  as  Louisianians  we  will  immediate- 
ly respond  to  the  call  of  Brigadier  General  Taylor, 
and  without  a moment’s  delay  place  at  hts  command 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  as  required. 

Resolved,  That,  as  Americans,  it  behooves  us  to 
forget  all  differences  of  opinion,  and  only  to  remem- 
ber that  our  country’s  honor  is  in  danger. 

Resolved,  That  we  point  with  pride  to  the  action  of 
our  legislature  in  the  present  crisis,  and  that  we  will 
do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  sustain  its  appropria- 
tion and  to  carry  out  its  patriotic  views.” 

Several  very  fine  companies  have  been  formed  un- 
der Capt.  Stockton  and  Breedlove,  of  Washington 
regiment;  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Louisiana  volunteers, 
and  Capt.  Hunt. 

Capt.  Fulton,  late  of  the  U.  S.  dragoons,  is  about 
raising  a company  of  volunteers  for  Texas. 

Gen.  Rousseau,  of  the  8th  Brigade  Louisiana  Mi- 
litia. has  issued  his  orders  to  the  Colonel  of  his  com- 
mand to  open  lists  and  invite  volunteers  for  Mexico, 
arid  send  them  to  New  Orleans  as  fast  as  companies 
can  be  organized. 

The  Tropicsays — “Two  companies  of  Maj.  Marks’ 
brigade  have  been  organized  and  elected  otficers. — 
Their  names  are  as  follows — 1st  company,  S B. 
Head,  Captain;  H.  Fairchild,  1st  lieutenant;  J.  A. 
Kelly,  2d  lieutenant.  2nd  company,  S.  F.  Marks, 
captain;  A.  C.  Fountaine,  1st  lieutenant;  Alfred  Eng- 
lish, 2d  lieutenant. 

Yet  up  to  the  6th  inst.  not  quite  1200  men  had 
volunteered,  and  the  New  Orleans  papers  of  that 
date  say,  that  “unless  volunteers  come  forward  with 
more  promptness,  the  governor  will  be  compelled  to 
resort  to  draft.” 

POSITION  OF  THE  ARMT. 

The  camp  of  Gen.  Taylor  extends  about  four 
miles  along  the  river  bank,  two  miles  above  and  two 
below  Matamoros.  It  occupied  his  twenty-three 
hundred  men  for  thirty  days  to  construct  the  de- 
fences. It  is  made  of  sand,  covered  over  with  twigs, 
woven  together  like  basket  work,  surrounded  by  a 
wide  and  very  deep  ditch. 

The  walls  of  the  magazine  in  the  interior  of  the 
fortification  are  formed  of  pork  barrels,  filled  with 
sand,  seven  tier  thick,  four  tier  high,  covered  over 
with  timber,  on  which  sand  is  piled  ten  or  twelve 
feet. 

Twelve  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance  are  so  placed  as 
to  command  the  town  of  Matamoros. 

This  camp  is  about  30  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  del  Norte.  In  its  rear  stretches  the  wide 
desert  region  between  that  river  and  the  Nueces, 
150  miles  in  breadth,  affording  no  sustenance.  Along 
nearly  the  whole  coast  between  the  mouths  of  those 
rivers  stretches  Padre  island,  (a  barren  sand  ridge,) 
and  Madre  Lagune,  which  latter  is  penetrated  near 
the  southern  end  by  a high  bluff',  called, 

Point  Isabel,  which  is  Gen.  Taylor’s  depot  of  pro- 
visions, and  the  point  from  which  his  supplies  are  to 
be  derived.  It  is  27  miles  from  his  camp,  through  a 
country  difficult  to  penetrate.  A narrow  channel, 
the  outlet  of  Madie  lagune,  opens  into  the  Gulf  op- 
posite Point  Isabel,  and  forms  its  means  of  commu- 
nicating with  the  sea.  But  it  is  only  of  depth  to  ad- 
mit small  vessels. 

Some  few  miles  outside  of  the  Lagune,  the 

Brassos  Santiago , a small  port,  off'  of  which,  and 
between  it  and  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  our 
ships  occasionally  anchor.  The  U.  S.  schr.  Flirt 
was  endeavoring  at  the  last  accounts  to  get  over  the 
bar  into  the  Brassos  Santiago,  in  order  to  co-operate 
more  effectually  in  the  defence  of  the  depot  and  po- 
sition at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  the  congees  of  the  United  States,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  constitutional  authority  vested  in  them, 
have  declared  by  their  act,  bearing  date  this  day, 
that,  “by  the  act  of  the  republic  ol  Mexico,  a state 
of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the  United 
States.” 

Now,  therefore,  I,  JAMES  K.  POLK,  President 
of  the  United  Slates  of  America,  do  hereby  pro- 
claim the  same  to  all  whom  it  may  concern;  and  1 
do  specially  enjoin  on-Sfl  persons  holding  offices, 
civil  or  military,  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  that  they  be  vigilant  and  zealous  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  respectively  incident  therein:  and  I do 
moreover  exhort  all  the  good  people  of  the  United 
Si  tes,  as  they  love  their  country,  as  they  feel  the 
wiutigs  wiiicn  have  forced  on  them  the  last  resort  of 
injured  nations,  and  as  they  consult  the  best  means, 


under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  of  abridg- 
ing its  calamities,  that  they  exert  themselves  in  pre- 
serving order,  in  promoting  concord,  in  maintaining 
the  authority  and  the  efficacy  of  the  laws,  and  in 
supporting  and  invigorating  all  the  measures  which 
may  be  adopted  by  the  constituted  authorities  for 
obtaining  a speedy,  a just,  and  an  honorable  peace. 
In  testimony  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  set  my 
hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States 
to  be  affixed  to  these  presents.  Done  at  the 
[L.s.jCity  of  Washington  the  thirteenth  day  of  May, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the 
seventeenth.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  President: 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  ACT  RELATING  TO  W AH. 

“An  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  exist- 
ing war  between  the  Uniled  Stales  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico.” 

Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and  the 
United  States:  Therefore — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  Uniled  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled , 
That,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  government  of 
the  Uniled  States  to  prosecute  said  war  to  a speedy 
and  successful  termination,  the  president  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  the  militia,  naval  and 
military  forces  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  for 
and  accept  the  services  of  any  number  of  volunteers, 
not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  who  may  offer  their  ser- 
vices, either  as  cavalry,  artillery,  infantry  or  riflemen, 
to  serve  twelve  months  alter  they  shall  have  arrived 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  the  end  of  the  war, 
unless  sooner  discharged;  according  to  the  lime  for 
which  they  shall  have  been  mustered  into  service; 
and  that  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury,  or  to  come  into  the  trea- 
sury, not  otherwise  appropriated,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
provisions  of  this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  militia 
when  called  into  service  of  the  United  States  by  vir- 
tue of  this  act,  or  any  other  act,  may,  if  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  president  of  the  United  States  the  public 
interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve  for  a term 
not  exceeding  six  months  after  their  arrival  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  in  any  one  year,  unless  sooner 
discharged. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  vo- 
lunteers shall  furnish  their  own  clothes,  and,  if  ca- 
valry, their  own  horses,  and  horse  equipments;  and, 
when  mustered  into  service,  shall  be  armed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  said  volun- 
teers when  called  into  actual  service,  and  while  re- 
maining therein,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  and  shall  be,  in  all  respects,  except  as 
to  clothing  and  pay,  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
similar  corps  of  the  United  States  army,  and  in  lieu 
of  clothing,  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  pri- 
vate in  any  company  who  may  thus  offer  himself 
shall  be  entitled,  when  called  into  actual  service,  to 
receive  in  money  a sum  equal  to  the  cost  of  cloth- 
ing of  a non-commissioned  officer  or  private  (as  the 
case  may  be)  in  the  regular  troops  ol  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  vo- 
lunteers so  offering  their  services  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  president  in  companies,  battalions,  squadrons, 
and  regiments,  whose  officers  shall  be  appointed  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  law  in  the  several  states 
and  territories  to  which  such  companies,  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  regiments  shall  respectively  belong. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  president 
of  the  United  States  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized 
to  organize  companies  so  tendering  their  services 
into  battalions  or  squadrons;  battalions  and  squad- 
rons into  regiments;  regiments  into  brigades,  and 
brigades  into  divisions,  as  soon  as  the  number  of  vo- 
lunteers shall  render  such  organization,  in  his  judg- 
ment, expedient;  and  the  president  shall,  if  necessa- 
ry , apportion  the  staff,  field  and  general  officers  among 
the  respective  states  and  territories  from  which  the 
volunteers  shall  tender  their  services,  as  he  may 
deem  proper. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  volun- 
teers who  may  be  received  into  the  service  of  the 
Uniled  States  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
and  who  shall  be  wounded  or  otherwise  disabled  in 
the  service,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  benefit  which 
may  be  conferred  on  persons  wounded  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  presi- 
1*  the  Unite  . j t is  hereby , au- 

thorized forthwith  to  complete  ai  he'public  armed 
vessels  now  authorized  by  law,  and  to  purchase  or 


charter,  arm,  equip,  and  man  such  merchant  vessels 
and  steamboats  as,  upon  examination,  may  be  found 
fit  or  easily  converted  into  armed  vessels  fit  for  the 
public  service,  and  in  such  number  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  seaboard,  lake 
coast,  and  the  general  defence  of  the  country. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever, 
the  militia  or  volunteers  are  called  and  received  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  they  shall  have  the  organization  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  the 
same  pay  allowances;  and  all  mounted  privates,  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  and  artificers,  shall 
be  ailowed  40  cents  per  day  for  the  use  arid  risk  of 
their  hor-es,  except  of  horses  actually  killed  in  ac- 
tion, and  if  any  mounted  volunteer,  non-commission- 
ed officer,  musician,  or  private,  shall  not  keep  him- 
self provided  with  a serviceable  horse,  said  volun- 
teers shall  serve  on  foot. 

On  the  question  being  put  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  passage  of  the  above  bill — 

Mr.  Garrett  Davis  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting 
on  the  bill.  He  said — 

This  is  a measure,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  very 
great  importance,  and  yet  no  opportunity,  not  a sin- 
gle moment,  has  been  allowed  any  whig  of  this  house 
to  say  one  word  upon  it.  So  far  as  it  can  operate 
upon  the  fate  of  the  gallant  general  arid  his  little 
army  upon  the  Del  Norte,  there  is  no  need  for  such 
unparalleled  haste  in  urging  a measure  of  its  charac- 
ter through  this  body.  He  is  on  a frontier  three 
thousand  miles  distant.  In  the  exercise  of  a dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  him  by  the  executive,  he 
has  made  a requisition  on  the  governors  of  the  neigh- 
boring states  for  ten  thousand  troops.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  destiny  of  General  Taylor  and  his  gallant 
band  is  sealed,  and  l doubt  not  that  ere  now  the 
prompt  succor  which  he  has  received  from  the  states 
contiguous  to  the  theatre  of  his  operations  has  given 
him  such  force  that  he  has  beaten  back  the  enemy, 
and  that  his  victorious  standard  at  this  moment  floats 
over  Matamoros.  Whatever  it  is,  his  fate  is  now- 
sealed,  and  any  thing  we  may  now  do  will  be  too  lata 
to  influence  it.  There  could  then  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  give  a day  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  no  person  would  desire  more.  But  the  haughty 
and  dominating  majority  will  not  allow  now  this 
much. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I have  an  objection  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill.  It  recites  that  war  exists  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  that  this  war  was 
begun  by  Mexico.  That  informal  war  exists  between 
the  two  countries  is  undeniable;  but  that  Mexico 
commenced  it  is  utterly  untrue,  and  I object  to  the 
preamble  because  it  sets  forth  so  bold  a falsehood. 

1 am  decidedly,  strongly  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  money,  and  of  the  raising  of  the  forces 
for  which  the  bill  provides.  For  these  purposes,  it 
is  sufficient  for  me  that  our  country  is  at  war,  be  it 
formal  or  informal,  whether  begun  by  Mexico  or  our 
own  government.  I require  only  to  know  that  our 
army  is  in  danger,  and  whether  it  be  in  the  territory 
of  the  Uniled  States  or  Mexico,  I am  teady  to  vote 
men  and  money  even  to  the  utmost  resources  of  the 
country  for  the  rescue.  If  the  war  be  wrongful,  at 
a more  convenient  season  I would  hold  them  respon- 
sible who  made  it.  But  I protest  solemnly  against 
defiling  this  measure  with  the  unfounded  statement 
that  Mexico  began  this  war.  That  position  is  not 
necessary  to  give  this  bill  any  possible  effect.  It 
could  have  been  as  well  omitted,  and,  had  it  been 
rejected,  I doubt  not  the  bill  would  receive  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  house.  But  that  was  not  the  object 
of  its  authors.  Their  purpose  was  to  make  the  whigs 
vote  against,  or  force  them  to  aid  in  throwing  a shel- 
ter over  the  administration,  by  voting  for  a bill  which 
set  forth  that  this  needless  and  unexpected  war  was 
commenced  by  Mexico. 

Sir,  if  the  bill  contained  any  recilation  upon  that 
point  in  truth  and  justice,  it  should  be  that  this  war 
was  begun  by  the  president.  The  river  Nueces  is 
the  true  western  boundary  of  Texas.  The  country 
between  that  stream  and  the  Del  Norte  is  part  of 
Mexico;  and  that  power  had  people  and  establish- 
ments in  it.  Months  ago,  the  president  of  his  own 
will,  orders  General  Taylor  and  his  army  to  take 
post  at  Corpus  Christi,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Nueces,  where  they  remained  until  a considerable 
time  alter  the  beginning  of  this  session  of  congress. 
In  March  last,  under  the  positive  orders  of  the  presi- 
dent, he  moves  through  the  disputed  country  upon 
the  Dei  Norte.  The  Mexican  authorities  meet  him 
at  several  points  with  the  declaration  that  he  has  in- 
vaded their  country,  and  with  protests  against  tha 
aggression.  They  warn  him  that  unless  he  retires 
east  of  the  Nueces,  he  will  be  deeme"  to  he  making 
wai  upon  Mexico,  and  they  will  resort  to  force.  Ho 
refer.-,  to  the  positive  orders  of  th.e’QReculive,  and  in 
the  ex  . u:ion  oi  them  ho  presses  on  to  Maitanioros; 
strongly  fortifies  a position  overlooking  the  city,  and 
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mounts  a battery  of  cannon  within  three  hundred 
yards  of  it,  bearing  upon  its  public  square,  and  from 
whence  he  could,  in  a few  hours,  batter  it  down.— 
He  then  blockades  the  port  of  Matamoras,  orders  off 
English  and  American  vessels,  and  directs  the  cap- 
ture of  a Spanish  schooner.  The  Mexican  com- 
mander treats  all  these  as  acts  of  war;  and,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  Gen.  Taylor  is  informed  by  a messen- 
ger, from  the  Mexican  camp,  that  hostilities  exi9t, 
that  the  Mexjcans  will  prosecute  them  according  to 
the  usages  of  civilized  nations.  That  night  a de^ 
tachment  of  the  Mexican  army  crosses  the  Rio 
Grande,  General  Taylor  sends  out  a scouting  party 
to  reconnoitre,  which  attacks  the  Mexicans,  and  is 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  Mexicans,  and  thus 
war  is  raging  in  bloody  earnestness. 

It  is  our  own  president  who  began  this  war.  He 
has  been  carrying  it  on  for  months  in  a series  of  acts. 
Congress,  which  is  vested  exclusively  by  the  consti- 
tution with  the  war-making  power,  he  has  not  deign- 
ed to  consult,  much  less  to  ask  it-  for  any  authori- 
ty. Now,  forsooth,  when  it  has  unexpectedly  broke 
forth  in  bloody  reverses,  a position  must  be  taken  by 
the  friends  of  the  president  in  congress  to  protect 
him  by  charging  Mexico  with  being  the  author  of  the 
war;  and  he,  in  cold  blood,  teaches  others  to  sacri- 
fice a brave  and  veteran  officer,  whenever  it  may  be- 
come necessary  to  cover  his  mistakes  and  incompe- 
tency. 

I have  yet  another  objection  to  this  bill.  All  that 
is  proposed  to  be  voted  by  this  bill  is  to  be  trusted  to 
him.  He  is  to  conduct  this  war.  He  is  our  com- 
mander-in-chief, our  generalissimo  of  army  and  navy. 
He  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  how  much  money  and 
how  many  men  the  present  exigency  requires;  and 
yet  he  has  not  named  any  sum  or  any  number  of 
troops,  as  has  been  invariably  the  usage  in  such  cases 
by  all  former  presidents.  He  leaves  us  to  act  upon 
our  information  and  judgment  in  the  premises.  Are 
we  to  understand  that  he  abandons  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  as  the  president  and  commander-in- 
chief in  the  conduct  of  this  war?  Does  he  intend  to 
be  understood  by  congress  as  saying  to  them,  (what 
must  be  now  apparent  to  the  whole  nation,)  “I  am 
unequal  to  the  high  position  which  I occupy.  I know 
not  how  to  advise  you  as  to  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  number  of  men  you  must  raise  to  rescue  the  mi- 
litary renown  of  the  country  from  the  passing  cloud 
which  now  covers  it.  In  this  important  matter  you 
must  assume  my  duties  and  my  responsibilities,  and 
adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  vindicate  the  suffer- 
ing honor  of  the  nation?”  If  this  be  the  position  of 
the  president,  he  has  exhibited  more  good  sense  in 
assuming  it  than  all  the  acts  of  his  administration  be- 
sides; if  it  be  not,  he  exhibits  his  usual  reprehensible 
secretiveness. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  this  measure  is 
the  supplies.  They  will  all  be  required  before  the 
nation  gets  out  of  this  difficulty.  1 will  vote  for  the 
supplies  of  the  bill  with  hearty  alacrity,  at  the  same 
time  protesting  against  its  falsehoods.  Since  the 
play  has  begun,  I am  for  fighting  Mexico  on  our  soil, 
on  hers,  every  where,  until  we  drive  her  across  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  retrieve  our  ancient  renown.  1 am 
then  for  withdrawing  our  army  to  the  east  side  of 
the  Nueces,  and  then  settling  by  treaty  all  our  points 
of  dispute  with  that  weak  and  distracted  country 
upon  the  most  liberal  term3. 

[Mr.  Davis  was  frequently  interrupted  by  calls  to 
order,  and  finally  declared,  when  taking  his  seat,  that 
he  withdrew  his  request  for  leave  to  be  excused  from 
voting,  and  said  he  should  vote  for  the  bill  ] 

Those  members  who  voted  against  the  bill  were — 
Messrs.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ashmun,  Cranston, 
Culver,  Delano,  Giddings,  Grinnell,  Hudson,  Daniel 
P.  King,  Root,  Severence,  Slrobm,  Filden,  Vance 
—14. 

When  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  following  mem- 
bers severally  assigned  reasons,  viz: 

When  Mr.  Bayly’s  name  was  called,  he  rose  and 
said:  Mr.  Speaker,  1 ask  to  be  excused  from  voting. 
I cannot  vote  in  silence  without  placing  myself  in  a 
false  position.  I consider  this  bill  virtually  a de- 
claration of  war,  made  without  executive  recom- 
mendation; for  I do  not  understand  the  executive  a3 
recommending  a declaration  of  war.  And  made  too 
when  we  do  not  know  that  the  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory and  aggressive  acts  are  sanctioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  They  may  yet  be  disavowed, 
and  reparation  made.  1 am,  therefore,  unwilling  at 
this  time  to  vote  the  declaration  of  war.  1 do  not 
consider  such  a declaration  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  anxious  to 
vote  such  supplies  of  men  and  means  as  will  afford 
succor  to  our  army  and  repel  the  invasion.  I must, 
as  I am  now  placed,  decline  to  do  this,  or  vote  for 
the  bill  before  the  house.  If  I cm  not  excused  I 
shall  vote  for  the  bill,  as  I consider  withholding 
the  supplies  under  the  circumstances  as  the  greater 
evil.  Mr.  B.  withdrew  his  request  to  be  excused. 


When  Mr.  E.  B.  Holmes  was  called,  he  rose  in 
his  place  and  said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I vote  aye,  because 
I cannot  withhold  supplies  from  our  army  in  its  pre 
sent  condition;  but  I solemnly  protest  against  the  pre 
amble  to  this  bill,  and  publicly  denounce  it  as  base, 
fraudulent,  and  false.” 

When  Mr.  Albert  Smith’s  name  was  called  he 
rose  and  said:  “Mr.  Speaker,  I vote  for  the  bill,  but 
I do  so  under  a protest  to  the  preamble  of  the  bill, 
as  false  in  it3  facts  and  operating  as  a fraud  upon  the 
nation.” 
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Army  of  Occupation — Lieut.  Poi'ter. — A letter  from 
an  Officer  in  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp,  dated  22nd. 
April  says: — 

“Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Porter,  of 
the  4th  infantry,  son  of  the  late  Commodore  Porter, 
left  this  camp  on  the  17tli  inst.,  each  with  a detach- 
ment of  2 non-commissioned  officers  and  1 0 privates 
to  reconnoitre  the  surrounding  country,  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles,  in  search  of  a band  of  robbers  known 
to  have  been  in  that  vicinity,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  have  murdered  Col.  Cross,  and  also  to  learn,  if 
possible,  something  of  his  fate.  The  two  parties  took 
different  directious,  it  raining  hard  during  the  night. 
The  second  day  after,  Lt.  Porter  met  a party  of 
Mexicans,  one  of  whom  snapped  his  peice  at  him.  In 
return  he  discharged  both  barrels  of  his  gun  at  the 
Mexican,  who  disappeared  in  the  thorney  thicket.- — 
Lieut.  Porter  took  the  marauders’  camp,  ten  horses, 
saddles,  &c. 

“This  was  about  noon  of  the  19th.  about  eighteen 
miles  above  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp,  and  about  six  miles 
from  the  Rio  Del  Norte.  He  continued  his  search, 
and  about  4 p.  m.,  of  the  same  day,  he  fell  in  with 
another  party  of  Mexicans  which  had  been  probably 
joined  by  those  whom  he  had  met  before.  The  rain 
continued.  Lt.  Porter’s  party  was  fired  on  by  these 
men,  and  one  private  of  the  party  was  killed.  They 
made  an  attempt  to  return  it;  the  heavy  rains  caused 
the  guns  to  miss  fire.  The  Mexicans  continued  their 
fire.  Lieut,  Porter,  as  is  reported  by  his  sergeant, 
made  a sign  with  his  hand  for  the  men  to  extend  to 
the  l'ight.  The  party  was  thus  separated  in  the 
thickets.  The  sergeant  and  four  privates  returned  to 
this  camp  on  the  20th,  and  gave  the  above  account. 

“A  detachment  of  30  dragoons  was  despatched 
early  the  next  morning  to  reconnoitre  the  position 
and  search  for  Lieut.  Porter  and  those  of  his  party 
who  were  missing.  They  returned  the  same  night 
without  having  learned  anything  of  them,  the  thickets 
being  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  for  horses  to 
move  through  them.  They  however  fell  in  with  Lt. 
Dobbins,  who  said  he  would  continue  to  look  for  Lt. 
Porter  a day  or  two  longer.  Yesterday,  about  noon, 
the  corporal  and  three  men  of  Lieut.  Porter’s  party 
returned,  saying  they  feared  Lieut.  Porter  had  been 
killed.  One  of  the  men  stated  that  he  saw  Lieut.  P. 
fall  from  his  horse.  Another  said  he  dismounted  and 
staggered  afterwards;  and  that  vollies  were  poured 
into  the  place  where  he  was.  Lieut.  Porter  and  one 
man  of  his  party  are  still  missing,  besides  the  man 
known  to  be  killed. 

“Two  other  companies  of  twenty-five  men  each, 
were  despatched  early  this  morning  to  make  still  fur- 
ther search.” 

Col.  Cross. — The  body,  as  found,  stripped  of  all 
clothing,  was  brought  into  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp  about 
noon,  April  21st.  and  was  interred  with  military 
honors  on  the  following  day. 

Letter  of  Capt.  Catlett  to  the  People  of  Galveston — On 
board  Steamer  Monmouth — Off  St.  Joseph's,  Ap.  28,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  I am  the  bearer  of  a communication 
from  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gov.  Henderson,  requesting  to  be 
immediately  reinforced  by  twenty  companies  of  foot 
Riflemen.  My  destination  is  Victoria,  and  thence  to 
Austin.  I was  instructed  by  the  General  to  send  an 
express  from  the  former  place  by  land  to  your  city 
with  communications  to  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  spread  the  information  through  the 
country.  But  it  having  been  left  discretionary  with 
me,  and  the  Monmouth  being  available,  I have  deter- 
mined to  send  the  communications  by  her,  and  also  to 
write  to  you,  in  order  to  facilitate  as  much  as  possible 
the  sending  on  of  troops.  Gen.  Taylor  is  in  a very 
precarious  situation  at  his  camp  near  Matamoras,  and 
an  attack  is  feared  on  the  post  at  Point  Isabel.  I 
believe  a reinforcement  of  two  hundred  men  would 
save  that  place.  This  is  vastly  important,  as  a large 


amount  of  commissariat  and  ordnance  stores  are  de“ 
posited  there,  and,  if  that  place  should  fall,  General 
Taylor  will  be  left  without  resources  of  any  kind. 

I was  instructed  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  send  out  from 
Victoria  expresses  in  such  directions  as  I might  deem 
most  advisable,  so  as  to  have  all  the  men  possible  on 
their  march  to  his  relief  without  awaiting  the  orders 
of  the  Governor.  You  will  have  it  in  your  power  to 
send  to  the  Lower  Brazos,  Houston  and  Montgomery 
sooner  than  an  express  can  go  from  Victoria.  I there- 
fore leave  that  to  you,  knowing  that  it  will  be  prompt- 
ly attended  to.  I shall  send  to  Matagorda,  Texana, 
Richmond  and  San  Felipe.  If  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, please  send  to  Washington.  I shall  send  there 
from  La  Grange. 

The  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  foot  companies  is 
suggested  by  the  General  at  Galveston;  that  of  the 
mounted  men  at  Corpus  Christi;  at  which  place  there 
will  be  provisions  and  forage.  No  party  less  than  400 
should  think  of  going  through  on  the  direct  road  to  Ma- 
tamoras, as  there  is  a large  force  of  Mexicans  on  the 
Aroyo  Colorado,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  rein- 
forcements in  that  direction.  Small  parties  can  cross 
from  Corpus  Christi  on  to  Padre’s  Island.  Arrange- 
ments are  made  for  crossing  from  the  lower  point  of 
the  Island  to  Point  Isabel. 

If  two  hundred  men  could  be  raised  even  tem- 
porarily at  Galveston,  I am  decidedly  of  opinion  it 
would  be  better  to  send  them  forthwith  by  the  Mon- 
mouth— the  security  of  Point  Isabel  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance. 

From  the  best  information  we  could  obtain,  the  force 
of  the  Mexicans  is  set  down  at  seven  thousand  certain 
and  reports  go  as  high  as  twelve  thousand. 

All  communication  is  now  cut  off  between  the  camp 
and  Point  Isabel,  except  by  running  the  gauntlet.  I 
came  out  in  the  night  of  the  26th  with  a guide,  and 
was  prowling  all  night  through  chaparral,  swamps 
and  lakes. 

Capt.  Baker  will  he  able  to'  give  all  the  particulars 
of  what  has  happened,  the  situation  of  Point  Isabel, 
&c.  &c. 

The  old  General  is  as  cool  as  a cucumber,  and  has 
so  strengthened  his  position,  that  I am  of  opinion 
nothing  can  move  him  but  starvation. 

In  haste,  your  obedient  servant. 

W.  G.  CATLETT. 

Messrs.  Williams  and  others. 

N.  B.— A propeller  has  left  for  New  Orleans  with 
a requisition  upon  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  for 
troops  also.  I have  thought  a steamer  might  be  leav- 
ing Galveston  immediately  for  New  Orleans,  and  for 
fear  the  propeller  should  be  detained,  would  it  not  be 
well  to  state  the  facts  to  the  Governor,  that  the  troops 
might  be  in  readiness  by  the  arrival  of  the  propeller; 
there  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  order;  the  captain  will 
explain.  W.  G.  C. 

Adjutant  General’s  Office, 
Washington,  May  5,  1846. 

General:  In  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  4th  instant,  referred  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army, 
requiring  to  be  informed  “whether  any  soldier  or 
soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  have  been 
shot  for  desertion,  or  in  the  act  of  desertion;  if  so,  by 
whose  order,  and  under  what  authority?”  I respect- 
fully submit  the  following  extract  from  Brevet  Bri- 
gadier General  Taylor’s  despatch,  of  the  6th  ultimo, 
this  day  received: 

“Efforts  are  constantly  making  to  entice  our  men  to 
desert,  and,  I regret  to  say,  have  met  with  considerable 
success.  Four,  however,  have  been  drowned  in  swim- 
ming the  river,  and  two  have  been  killed  by  our  pick- 
ets while  attempting  to  desert,  which  has  operated  to 
check  the  practice.  A majority  of  those  who  have  de- 
serted are  old  offenders. 

The  foregoing  contains  all  the  informatien  received 
touching  the  resolution,  but  I may  add,  that  no  orders 
from  the  War  Department,  or  head  quarters  of  the 
army,  have  been  issued  on  the  subject.  In  the  case 
reported  above  by  General  Taylor,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  picket  guard,  or  the  party  in  pursuit,  with,  it  is 
supposed,  the  usual  order  to  capture  and  bring  bac- 
to  the  camp  the  deserters,  felt  justified,  if  not  conk 
strained,  in  the  last  resort  to  fire  upon  them  in  order 
to  secure  their  persons,  rather  than  allow  them  to 
escape  from  our  army,  and  still  worse,  to  communicate 
with  or  join  the  Mexican  camp. 

Respectfully  submitted:  R.  JONES,  Adj.  Gen ■ 

Major  General  Winfield  Scott, 

Commanding  the  Army,  Washington. 
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REPORT  of  the  steam  schooner  Augusta,  Gillett,  or- 
dered to  proceed  to  JV ew  Orleans  by  the  U.  S.  Quarter 
Master  at  Point  Isabel,  with  important  despatches. 
Crossed  the  bar  at  Brazos  Santiago  on  Tuesday  the 
28th  ult.,  at  6 o’clock,  A.  M.  On  Friday,  1st  instant, 
when  60  miles  west  of  the  S.  W.  Pass,  at  12  o’clock, 
M.,  was  hailed  by  steamer  Galveston,  laid  to  and  put 
Col.  C.  Doane,  bearer  of  despatches,  on  board  the 
Gglveston.  Left  in  port  steamer  Cincinnati,  Smith, 
just  arrived  with  baggage  and  arms  for  U.  S.  Army, 
from  Aransas;  U.  S.  steamers,  Col.  Long  and  Neva, 
lightening  vessels  in  the  harbor;  schr.  Ellen  & Clara, 
Griffin,  for  N.  O.;  steam  schr.  Florida,  Clift  do;  steam 
schnr.  Jas.  Cage,  Sherman,  do.;  Mexican  schr.  Juanita 
lately  arrived  from  New  Orleans  with  stores  for  the 
Mexican  army,  was  taken  possession  of  by  order  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  and  ordered  to  return  to  New  Orleans 
without  discharging  her  cargo;  U.  S.  brig  of  war 
Lawrence,  Commander  Mercer,  and  U.  S.  schr.  Flirt, 
Lieut.  Sinclair,  commanding,  were  blockading  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande;  schr.  Bella  del  Mar,  strand- 
ed on  the  bar  of  Brazos  Santiago,  was  condemned  and 
sold  on  the  25th  ult.;  U.  S.  steamer  Monmouth  was 
despatched,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  ult.,  for  Port 
Lavacca  and  Galveston,  with  a requisition  from  Gen. 
Taylor  on  the  Governor  of  Texas  for  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  and  two  regiments  of  foot — militia. 

Extract  from  a letter  from  Col.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Florida 
serving  as  a volunteer  under  Col.  Twigss.  to  a member 
of  congress. 

[Col.  F.  is  a gentleman  of  high  character,  well  known 
as  an  officer  who  served  in  the  Florida  war.] 

Camp  before  Malamoros,  April  27,  18-16. 
Dear  sir:  The  war  has  commenced  on  the  part  of 
Mexico.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  instant,  Capt.  Thorn- 
ton, of  the  dragoons,  with  a squadron  consisting  of  his 
own  and  Capt.  Hardee's  company,  were  ordered  to  re- 
connoiter  the  Mexican  army,  which  Gen.  Taylor  had 
been  informed  were  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  twenty- 
seven  miles  above  here-  Tne  squad  was  ambuscaded 
and  fired  on,  and  a number  (unknown)  killed,  and  all 
besides  taken  by  the  Mexicans.  They  sent  in  two 
wounded,  with  a note  to  Gen.  Taylor.  Capt.  Hardee  is 
prisoner,  but  no  news  of  Capt.  Thornton  and  Lieuts. 
Mason  and  Kane.  You  will  believe  me  when  1 tell  you 
the  war  is  commenced  in  Mexico,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor 
is  about  to  be  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  his  supplies 
at  Pont  Isabel,  which  is  twenty-seven  miles  distant. — 
The  Mexicans  have  a force  of  from  two  to  three  thou- 
sand on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  their  destination  is 
doubtless  Point  Isabel,  where  there  is  not  more  than  four 
hundred  men  of  all  descriptions.  You  will  believe  me 
when  I tell  you  that  this  army  will  have  the  d— dest 
hardest  fighting  that  ever  any  army  had  in  this  world, 
and,  unless  reinforcements  are  largely  and  speedily  sent 
to  its  assistance,  it  must  be  cut  off]  as  the  enemy  are  in 
great  force,  and  I fear  have  been  very  much  underrat- 
ed. I tell  you,  sir,  the  enemy  have  been  entirely  under- 
rated, and  this  army  has  put  itself  in  a trap,  and  is  cut 
off  (or  about  to  be  so)  from  its  supplies. 

I am  here  with  Col.  Twiggs  as  an  amateur,  and  I 
shall  stick  to  it  till  I am  killed  or  made  prizoner. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  FITZPATRICK. 


LETTER  TO  A MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS. 

New  Orleans,  May  2,  1846. 

Dear  sir:  The  intelligence  that  has  reached  us  this 
morning  from  Gen.  Taylor’s  army  has  fully  realized  the 
fears  ot  every  intelligent  person  here  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  our  whole  army  in  Texas.  At  last  accounts 
he  had  but  about  twenty- one  hundred  and  fifty  efficient 
men  with  him  opposite  Malamoros,  with  only  ten  days’ 
provisions;  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Point 
Isabel,  where  he  has  his  supplies  and  a large  portion  of 
his  artillery,  munitions,  &c.  At  Point  Isabel  there  are 
not  over  three  hundred  men.  Gen.  T.  is  literally  sur- 
rounded, and  from  all  accounts  there  cannot  be  less 
than  sixtv-five  hundred  Mexicans  in  his  vicinity,  under 
arms. 

There  is  little  or  no  enthusiasm  in  Texas,  and  there 
will  be  difficulty  and  delay  in  getting  the  twenty-four 
hundred  men  in  the  field  called  lor  from  Texas.  Here 
there  will  be  also  yet  greater  difficulty,  I fear  The  ex- 
treme dilatoriness  of  government  in  paying  off  the  Texas 
volunteers  has  produced  a most  unfortunate  effect. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration. There  is  no  money  here.  Both  the  quar- 
termasters and  commissary  are  without  a cent,  and  large 
sums  are  now  due  to  citizens;  and  yet  it  appears  we  have 
eleven  or  twelve  millions  in  the  treasury. 

You  need  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Gen.  Taylor’s 
army  is  destroyed  or  made  prisoners  within  ten  days 
from  this  time. 

Arista  is  in  command,  and  he  is  an  excellent  officer, 
and  looks  forward  no  doubt  to  the  presidency  as  his  re- 
ward. 

The  stupidity  of  our  government  in  sending  General 
I aylor  to  the  Rto  Grande,  and  opposite  to  Malamoros, 
where  he  assumed  a threatening  attitude,  is  quite  with- 
out parallel.  With  only  twenty-one  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  too.  What  the  object  was  I cannot  imagine.  An 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  will  now  be  necessary  to 
maintain  our  position  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  a probable 


expense  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  will  be  incurred 
before  this  awful  blunder  can  be  remedied. 

Gen.  Smith  (Persifer  L.)  has  agreed  to  take  command 
of  the  four  regiments  of  Louisiana  militia  required  by 
Gen.  Taylor.  Our  governor  could  not  have  made  a 
better  selection. 


Extract  of  a letter  received  by  senator  Cameron,  and 
communicated  to  the  Union. 

Braaos  Santiago,  {Texas,)  April  27. 

I embrace  the  opportunity  of  the  departure  of  a ves- 
sel for  New  Orleans  to  announce  to  you  that  hostilities 
have  commenced  between  the  Mexican  forces  and  the 
American  army  of  occupation  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Taybr.  The  Mexican  armv  is  believed  to  be  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  strong.  A considerable  force  is  now 
crossing,  or  has  crossed,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  the  view,  it  is  thought,  of  either  attacking 
Gen.  Taylor’s  camp,  or  his  depot.  If  they  could  take 
this  place,  and  thereby  cut  off  Gen.  Taylor’s  supplies, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  make  a retrograde  movement. 
There  are  only  two  companies  of  troops  at  this  post  for 
ns  defence;  but  there  are  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
persons  here  besides  soldiers — sutlers,  clerks,  and  per- 
sons in  the  employment  ot  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment— all  of  whom  are  willing  to  defend  the  place;  so 
that  we  can  probably  muster  three  hundred  and  fifty 
men  under  arms.  If  they  do  not  bring  too  large  a force 
against  us,  we  will  be  able  to  hold  out  until  succor  ar- 
rives from  New  Orleans  or  elsewhere.  We  have  en- 
trenched ourselves.  Gen.  Taylor’s  situation  meantime 
is  rather  a critical  one.  All  his  supplies  are  received 
from  this  post,  which  is  tw'enty-seven  miles  distant  from 
his  position,  and  requires  a considerable  force  to  guard 
each  wagon  train,  and  by  that  means  weakening  his 
forces,  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a hostile 
force  about  four  times  as  numerous.  He  has  to-day 
made  requisitions  upon  the  authorities  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  and  perhaps  other  states,  for  troops;  until  the 
arrival  of  which  he  must  defend  himself,  as  well  as  he 
can.  He  is  strongly  entrenched  and  has  several  pieces 
of  artillery,  of  which  he  expects  an  additional  supply 
from  Baton  Rouge  in  two  or  three  days. 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS. 


To  the  Senate  and 

House  of  Representatives: 

The  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  renders  it  proper  that  I should  bring 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  congress.  In  my  mes- 
sage at  the  commencement  of  your  present  session,  the 
state  of  these  relations,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  sus- 
pension of  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  March,  1845,  and  the  long  continued  and  un- 
redressed wrongs  and  injuries  committed  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  on  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  their 
persons  and  properly,  were  briefly  set  forth. 

As  the  facts  and  opinions  which  were  then  laid  before 
you  were  carefully  considered,  I cannot  better  express 
my  present  convictions  of  the  condition  of  affairs  up  to 
that  lime,  than  by  referring  you  to  that  communication. 

The  strong  desire  to  establish  peace  with  Mexico,  on 
liberal  and  honorable  terms,  and  the  readiness  of  this 
government  to  regulate  and  adjust  our  boundary,  and 
other  causes  of  difference  with  that  power  on  such  fair 
and  equitable  principles  as  would  lead  to  permanent  re- 
lations of  the  most  friendly  nature,  induced  me  in  Sep- 
tember last  to  seek  the  reopening  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Every  measure  adopted  on 
our  part  had  for  its  object  tile  furtherance  of  these  de- 
sired results.  In  communicating  to  congress  a succinct 
statement  of  the  injuries  which  we  had  suffered  from 
Mexico,  and  which  have  been  accumulating  during  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  every  expression  that 
could  tend  to  inflame  the  people  of  Mexico,  or  defeat  or 
delay  a pacific  result  was  carefully  avoided.  An  envoy 
of  the  United  States  repaired  to  Mexico  with  full  powers 
to  adjust  every  existing  difference.  But  though  present 
on  the  Mexican  soil,  by  agreement  between  the  two  go- 
vernments, invested  with  full  powers,  and  bearing  evi- 
dence of  the  most  friendly  dispositions,  his  mission  has 
been  unavailing.  The  Mexican  government  not  only 
refused  to  receive  him,  or  listen  to  his  propositions,  but, 
after  a long-continued  series  of  menaces,  have  at  last 
invaded  our  territory  and  shea  the  blood  of  our  fellow 
citizens  on  our  own  soil. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  state  more  in  detail  the 
origin,  progress,  and  failure  of  that  mission.  In  pursu- 
ance of  the  instructions  given  in  September  last,  an  in- 
quiry was  made,  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  in  1845, 
in  the  most  friendly  terms,  through  our  consul  in  Mexi- 
co, of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  whether  the  Mexi- 
can government  ‘ would  receive  an  envoy  from  the  U. 
States  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  adjust  all  the  ques- 
tions in  dispute  between  the  two  governments;”  with 
the  assurance  that  “should  the  answer  be  in  the  affirm- 
ative, such  an  envoy  would  be  immediately  despatched 
to  Mexico.”  The  Mexican  minister,  on  the  fifteenth  of 
October,  gave  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  inquiry,  re- 
questing, at  the  same  time,  that  our  naval  force  at  Vera 
Cruz  might  be  withdrawn  lest  its  continued  presence 
might  assume  the  appearance  of  menace  and  coercion 
pending  the  negotiations.  This  force  was  immediately 
vvithdrawn.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1845,  Mr.  John 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  was  commissioned  by  me  as  en- 
voy extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U. 
States  to  Mexico,  and  was  entrusted  with  full  powers  to 
adjust  both  the  questions  of  the  Texas  boundary  and  ot 


indemnification  to  our  citizens.  The  redress  of  the 
wrongs  of  our  citizens  naturally  and  inseparably  blended 
itself  with  the  question  of  boundary.  The  settlement  of 
the  one  question  in  any  correct  view  of  the  subject  in- 
volves that  of  the  other.  I could  not,  for  a moment, 
entertain  the  idea  that  the  claims  of  our  much  injured 
and  long  suffering  citizens,  many  of  which  had  existed 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  should  be  postponed,  or 
separated  from  the  settlement  ot  the  boundary  question. 

Mr.  Slidell  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  was  courteously  received  by  the  authorities  of 
that  city.  But  the  government  of  General  Herrera  was 
then  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  revolutionary  party  had 
seized  upon  the  Texas  question  to  effect  or  hasten  its 
overthrow.  Its  determination  to  restore  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  and  to  receive  our  minister, 
to  negotiate  for  the  settlement  of  this  question,  was  vio- 
lently assailed,  and  was  made  the  great  theme  of  de- 
nunciation against  it.  The  government  of  General  Her- 
rera, there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  sincerely  desi- 
rous to  receive  our  minister;  but  it  yielded  to  the  storm 
raised  by  its  enemies,  and  on  the  21st  of  December  re- 
fused to  accredit  Mr.  Slidell  upon  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
texts. These  are  so  fully  and  ably  exposed  in  the  note 
of  Mr.  Slidell  of  the  24th  of  December  last  to  the  Mex- 
ican minister  of  foreign  relations,  herewith  transmitted, 
that  1 deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  detail  on 
this  portion  of  the  subject. 

Five  days  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Slidell’s  note,  Gen. 
Herrera  yielded  the  government  to  Gen.  Paredes  with- 
out a struggle,  and  on  the  30th  of  December  resigned  the 
presidency.  This  revolution  was  accomplished  solely 
by  the  army,  the  people  having  taken  little  part  in  the 
contest;  and  thus  the  supreme  power  in  Mexico  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a military  leader. 

Determined  to  leave  no  effort  untried  to  effect  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  with  Mexico,  I directed  Mr.  Slidell  to 
present  his  credentials  to  the  government  ot  Gen-  Pare- 
des, and  ask  to  be  officially  received  by  him.  There 
would  have  been  less  ground  for  taking  this  step  had 
Gen.  Paredes  come  into  power  by  a regular  constitu- 
tional succession.  In  that  event  his  administration  would 
have  been  considered  but  a mere  constitutional  contin- 
uance of  the  government  of  Gen.  Herrera,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  the  latter  to  receive  our  minister  would  have 
been  deemed  conclusive,  unless  an  intimation  had  been 
given  to  Gen.  Paredes  of  his  desire  to  reverse  the  deci- 
sion of  his  predecessor. 

But  the  government  of  General  Paredes  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  a military  revolution,  by  which  the  subsisting 
constitutional  authorities  had  been  subverted.  The  form 
of  government  was  entirely  changed,  as  well  as  all  the 
high  functionaries  by  whom  it  was  administered. 

under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Slidell,  in  obedience 
to  my  dire,  tion,  addressed  a note  to  the  Mexican  min- 
ister of  foreign  relations,  under  date  of  the  1st  of  March 
last,  asking  to  be  received  by  that  government  in  the 
diplomatic  character  to  which  he  bad  been  appointed. 
This  minis’er  in  his  reply,  under  date  of  the  12th  of 
March,  reiterated  the  arguments  of  his  predecessor, 
and  in  terms  that  may  be  considered  as  giving  just 
grounds  of  offence  to  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States,  denied  the  application  of  Mr.  Slidell.— 
Nothing,  therefore,  remained  for  our  envoy  but  to  de- 
mand his  passports,  and  return  to  his  own  country. 

Thus  the  government  of  Mexico,  though  solemnly 
pledged  by  official  acts  in  October  last  to  receive  and 
accredit  an  American  envoy,  violated  their  plighted 
faith,  and  refused  the  offer  of  a peaceful  adjustment  of 
our  difficulties.  Not  only  was  the  offer  rejected,  but 
the  ind  gnity  of  its  rejection  was  enhanced  by  the  ma- 
nifest breach  of  faith  in  refusing  to  admit  the  envoy, 
who  came  because  they  had  bound  themselves  to  re- 
ceive him.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  offer  was  fruit- 
less from  the  want  of  opportunity  of  discussing  it:  our 
envoy  was  present  on  their  own  soil.  Nor  can  it  be  as- 
cribed to  a want  of  sufficient  powers:  our  envoy  had  full 
powers  to  adjust  every  question  of  diffierence.  Nor  was 
th-re  room  for  complaint  that  our  propositions  for  set- 
tlement were  unreasonable:  permission  was  not  even 
given  our  envoy  to  make  any  proposition  whatever.— 
Nor  can  it  be  objected  that  we,  on  our  part,  would  not 
listen  to  any  reasonable  terms  of  their  suggestion:  the 
Mexican  government  refused  all  negotiation,  and  have 
made  no  proposition  of  any  kind. 

In  my  message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session,  1 informed  you  th.t  upon  the  earnest  appeal 
both  of  the  congress  and  convention  of  Texas,  I had 
ordered  an  efficient  military  force  to  take  a position 
“bttw.een  the  Nueces  and  the  Del  Norte.”  This  had 
become  necessary  to  meet  a threatened  invasion  of  Tex- 
as by  the  Mexican  forces,  for  which  extensive  military 
preparations  had  been  made.  The  invasion  was  threa- 
tened solely  because  Texas  had  determined,  in  accord- 
ance with  a solemn  resolution  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  to  annex  herself  to  our  Union;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  plainly  our  duty  to  extend 
our  protect  on  over  her  citizens  and  soil. 

This  force  was  concentrated  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
rema  ned  there  until  afttr  I bad  received  such  informa- 
tion from  Mexico  as  tender  it  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  Mexican  government  would  refuse  to  receive 
our  envoy. 

Meantime  Texas,  by  the  final  action  of  our  congresa 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  our  Union.  The  con- 
gress of  Texas  by  its  act  of  December  19th,  1836,  had 
declared  the  Rio  del  Norte  to  be  the  boundary  of  that 
republic.  Its  jurisdiction  had  been  extended  and  ex- 
ercised beyond  the  Nueces.  The  country  between  that 
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river  and  the  Del  Norte  had  been  represented  in  the 
congress  and  in  the  convention  of  Texas,  had  thus  ta- 
ken part  in  the  act  ot  annexation  itself,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded within  one  of  our  congressional  districts.  Our 
own  congress  had,  moreover,  with  gr.  at  unanimity  b' 
the  act  approved  December  31st,  1845,  recognized  the 
country  beyond  the  Nueces  as  a part  of  our  territory, 
by  including  it  within  our  own  revenue  system;  and  a 
revenue  officer  to  reside  within  that  district  has  been 
appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ot  the 
senate.  It  became,  therefore,  of  urgent  necessity  to 
provide  for  the  deft  nee  ot  that  portion  of  our  country 
Accordingly,  on  the  thirteenth  of  January  1 ast,  instruc- 
tions weie  issued  to  the  general  in  command  of  these 
troops  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Del  Noi  te.  This 
rivet' — which  is  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Suite 
of  Texas  is  an  exposed  frontier. 

From  this  quarter  invasion  was  threatened;  upon  it 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  the  judgment  ot  high 
military  experience,  and  the  proper  stations  for  the  pro- 
tecting forces  of  the  government.  In  addition  to  tins 
important  consideration,  several  others  occurred  to  in- 
duce this  movement.  Among  these  are  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  ports  at  Brazos  Santiago  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Del  Norte  for  the  reception  of  supplies  by  sea, 
the  stronger  and  more  healthful  military  positions,  the 
convenience  for  obtaining  a ready  and  a more  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  water,  fuel,  anti  forage,  and  the 
advantages  which  are  afforded  by  the  Del  Norte  in  for- 
warding supplies  to  such  posts  as  may  be  established  in 
the  interior  and  upon  the  Indian  frontier. 

The  movement  of  troops  upon  the  Del  Norte  was 
made  by  the  commanding  general,  under  positive  in- 
structions to  abstain  from  all  aggressive  acts  towards 
Mexico,  or  Mexican  citizens,  and  to  regard  the  rela- 
tions between  that  republic  and  the  Unite;!  States  as 
peaceful,  unless  she  should  declare  war,  or  commit  acts 
of  hostility  indicative  of  a state  of  w r.  He  was  spe- 
cially directed  to  protect  pri.ate  property  and  respect 
personal  rights. 

The  army  moved  from  Corpus  Christi  on  the  11th  of 
March,  and  on  the  28th  of  that  month  arrived  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Del  Norte,  opposite  to  M’atamoros, 
where  it  encamped  on  a commanoing  position,  which 
has  since  been  strengthened  by  the  erection  of  field 
works.  A depot  has  also  been  established  at  Point  Isa- 
bel, near  the  Brazos  Santiago,  thiity  miles  in  rear  of 
the  encampment.  The  selection  of  his  position  was 
necess  rily  confided  to  the  judgment  of  the  general  in 
command. 

The  Mexican  forces  at  Mdamnrns  assumed  a bellig- 
erent attitude,  and  on  the  12;h  of  April,  Gen.  Amputlia, 
then  in  command,  notified  Gen.  ^aylor  to  break  up  his 
camp  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  retire  beyond 
the  Nue-es  river,  and  in  the  event  of  Hi s f ■ i ure  to  com- 
ply with  ihese  demands,  announced  ihat  arms,  and  arms 
alow,  must  decide  the  question.  But  no  open  act  of 
hostility  was  committed  until  the  twenty-fourth  of 
April.  On  that  day,  Gen.  Aris's,  who  had  succeeded 
to  tjhe  command  of  the  Mexican  forces,  communicated 
to  Gen.  Taylor  that  “he  considered  hostilities  com 
menced  and  should  prosecute  them.’’  A party  of  dra- 
goons of  sixty-three  men  and  officers  were  on  the  same 
day  despatched  from  the  Americsn  camp  up  the  Rio 
riel  Norte,  on  its  left  bank,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Mexican  troops  had  crossed,  or  were  preparing  to  cross 
the  river,  “became  engaged  with  a large  body  of  these 
troops  and  after  a short  affair,  in  which  some  sixteen 
were  killed  anil  wound,  d,  appear  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded and  compelled  to  sw  rentier.” 

The  grievous  w rongs  perpetrated  by  Mexico  upon  our 
citizens  throughout  a long  period  of  years,  remain  un- 
redressed; and  solemn  treaties,  pledging  her  public 
faith  for  this  redress,  have  been  disregarded.  A go- 
vernment either  unable  or  unwill  ng  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  such  treaties,  fails  to  perform  one  of  its  plain- 
est duties. 

Our  commerce  with  Mexico  has  been  almost  anni- 
hilated. It  was  formed)  higuly  benefical  to  both  na- 
tions; but  our  merchants  have  been  deterred  Irom  pro- 
secuting it  by  the  system  of  outrage  and  extoi  tion  wh  ch 
the.  Mexican  author  ties  have  pursued  against  them, 
whilst  their  appeals  through  their  own  government  for 
indemnity  have  been  made  in  vain.  Our  forb  ararice 
has  gone  to  such  an  extreme  as  to  be  mistaken  in  iis 
character.  Had  we  acted  with  vigor  in  repell  ng  the 
insults  and  redressing  the  injuries  inflicted  by  Mexico 
at  the  commencement,  we  should  doubtless  have  escap- 
ed all  the  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now  involved 

lost. ad  of  his,  however,  we  have  been  exerting  our 
1 est  i {Torts  to  propitiate  her  good  will.  Upon  the  pre- 
text that  Texas,  a nation  as  independent  as  herself, 
thought  proper  to  unite  its  destinies  with  our  own,  she 
has  affected  to  beleve  that  we  have  severed  her  right- 
ful territory,  and,  in  official  proclamations  and  mani- 
festoes, has  repea'edly  threatened  to  make  war  upon 
us  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering  Texas.  In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  tried  every  effort  at  reconciliation. 
The  cup  of  forbearance  had  been  exhausted,  even  before 
the  recent  information  from  the  frontier  of  the  Del 
Norte.  But  now,  after  reiterated  menaces,  Mexico  has 
passed  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  has  invaded 
our  territory  , and  shed  American  blood  upon  the  Ame- 
rican soil.  She  has  proclaimed  that  hostilities  have 
commenced,  and  that  the  two  nations  are  now  at  war. 

As  war  exists,  and,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to- 
avoid  it,  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  we  are 


called  upon,  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  patri- 
otism, to  vindicate,  with  decision,  the  honor,  the  rights, 
and  the  interests  of  our  country. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of  a crisis  like  that  which 
lias  arrived,  instructions  were  given  in  August  last,  “as 
a precautionary  measure, ’’against  invasion,  or  threaten- 
ed invasion,  authorising  Gen.  Taylor,  if  the  emergency 
required,  to  accept  volunteers,  not  from  Texas  only, 
but  Irom  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  and  Kentucky;  and  corressponding  letters 
were  addressed  to  the  respective  governors  of  those 
states.  - 

These  instructions  were  repeat;  d;  and  in  January 
last,  so  n after  the  incorporation  of  ‘Texas  into  our 
union  of  states,”  General  Taylor  was  further  “autho- 
rized by  the  presidi  n'  to  make  a requisition  upon  the 
executive  ol  that  state  ior  such  of  its  militia  force  as 
may  be  needed  to  repel  invasion  or  to  secure  the  coun- 
try against  apprehended  invasion.”  On  the  second 
day  of  March  he  was  again  reminded,  “in  the  event 
of  the  approach  of  any  considerable  Mexican  force, 
promptly  arid  efficiently  to  use  the  authority  with  which 
he  was  clothed  to  call  tohim  such  auxiliary  force  as  he 
might  need.”  War  actually  existing,  and  onr  terr  tory 
having  been  invaded,  General  Taylor,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority vested  in  him  by  my  direction,  has  called  on  the 
governor  of  Texas  for  four  regiments  of  state  troops— 
two  to  be  mount'd,  and  two  to  serve  on  foot;  and  on  the 
governor  of  Louisiana  fot  four  regiments  of  infantry,  to 
he  sen'  to  him  as  soon  as  practicable. 

In  further  vindication  of  our  rights  and  defence  of  our 
territory,  I invoke  the  prompt  action  ot  congress  to  re- 
cognise tlie  existence  of  the  war,  anil  to  place  at  the 
disposition  of  the  executive  the  moans  of  prosescuting 
the  war  with  vigor,  and  thus  hastening  the  restoration 
ol  peace.  To  ilns  end  I r commend  that  authority, 
should  be  giv-n  to  call  into  public  service  a large  bodi 
of  volume  rs  to  serve  for  not  less  than  six  or  twelve- 
months unless  sooner  discharg'  d.  A voluuteer  force 
is,  bevond  quesiion,  more  efficient  than  any  other  de- 
scription o1  citizen  sold  ers;  nd  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  a number  farbejond  that  required  would  readily 
rush  to  the  field  upon  the  call  of  their  country.  I fur- 
ther recommtnd  that  a liberal  provision  be  made  lor 
sustaining  onr  entire  military  foice,  and  furnishing  it 
with  sopp]  es  and  munitions  of  war. 

The  most  energetic  and  prompt  measures,  and  the 
imm  diate  appearance  in  arms  of  a large  and  overpow- 
ering lorce,  are  recommended  to  congress  as  the  most 
certain  and  • ffiu-ient  means  ol  bringing  the  existing  col 
lision  with  Mexico  to  a speady  and  successful  termina- 
tion. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  I deem  it  proper 
to  declare  that  it  is  my  anxious  desire  not  only  to  ter- 
minate hostil  ties  speedily,  but  to  bring  all  matters  in 
dispute  between  this  government  and  Mex  co  to  an 
early  and  amicable  adjustment;  and,  in  this  view,  I sh  11 
be  prepared  to  renew  negotiations,  whenever  Mexico 
•shall  be  ready  to  receive  propositions,  or  to  make  pro- 
positions of  her  own. 

I transmit  herew  th  a copy  of  the  correspondence 
between  our  envoy  to  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  minis- 
ter for  lor.  ign  affairs;  and  so  much  of  the  correspon- 
dence between  that  envoy  and  the  secretary  of  state, 
and  between  the  secretary  of  war  and  the  general  in 
command  on  the  Del  Norte,  as  are  necessary  to  a full 
understanding  of  the  subject. 


JAMES  K.  POLK. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  MEXICAN  RELATIONS 

IN  U.  S.  SENATE,  MONDAY,  APRIL  11. 


The  message  from  the  president  of  the  U.  Stales 
in  relation  to  war  with  Mexico,  which  will  be  found 
in  this  number,  being  read — 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  that  the  message  and  documents 
be  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  and 
printed. 

Mr.  Davis  desired  that  the  documents  accompany- 
ing the  message  be  read. 

Mr.  Speight  observed  that  these  documents  were 
very  voluminous,  and  the  reading  would  consequent- 
ly occupy  a considerable  time.  He  suggested  that, 
as  they  were  to  be  printed,  the  reading  might  be 
dispensed  with  at  present.  He  moved  that  twenty 
thousand  additional  copies  ot  the  message  and  ac- 
companying documents  be  printed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  they  had  now  a very  great  ques- 
tion presented  to  them— a question  which,  in  view 
of  all  its  consequences,  it  would  take  many  years 
to  terminate;  and  he  hoped  that  the  senate  would, 
on  this  occasion,  manifest  that  quiet  dignity,  and 
give  to  the  subject  that  dispassionate  considera- 
tion, which  was  worthy  the  character  of  a grave  and 
deliberative  body.  He  trusted  that  they  would,  lay- 
ing aside  every  minor  consideration,  proceed  at’once 
to  the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  rendered 
necessary  in  the  present  emergency,  such  as  the  con- 
stitution demanded  of  them,  and  such  as  the  honor 
and  interests  of  the  country  might  require.  But  he 
hoped  that  in  this  state  of  the  case  nothing  more 
than  was  usual  would  be  done  in  regard  to  printing 
documents  for  the  use  of  the  senate;  after  they  had 


had  the  matter  under  consideration  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  determine  what  number  should  be  pub- 
lished. It  had  always  been  understood  that  the 
printing  of  a vast  number  of  any  . set  of  documents 
was  an  endorsement  of  their  contents.  He  would 
offer  no  opinion  upon  the  documents  now  before 
them,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  at  least  undigni- 
fied on  the  part  of  the  senate  to  print  an  unusual 
number. 

Mr.  Speight  said  he  responded  heartily  to  every 
word  which  had  fallen  from  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  as  to  the  proper  action  of  the  senate  upon 
this  occasion.  His  motive  in  proposing  the  printing 
of  an  extra  number,  which  proposition  was  suggest- 
ed by  his  friends  around  him,  was  that  he  supposed 
that  the  people  throughout  the  country  would  be  de- 
sirous of  reading  the  documents.  He  could  not  say 
whether  the  printing  might  be  considered  an  endorse- 
ment of  them  by  the  senate,  but  this  he  would  say, 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  for  one  endorsed 
every  word  they  contained.  He  entirely  approved 
of  the  message,  and  was  prepared  without  hesitation 
to  carry  out  what  the  president  had  recommended. 
He  had  recommended  no  declaration  of  war;  but 
had  only  recommended  the  placing  at  his  disposal  a 
sufficient  military  force  to  repel  an  invasion.  He 
believed  there  was  no  American  who  would  not  re- 
spond to  that  message.  He  would  do  the  senator 
from  Souih  Carolina  the  justice  to  say  that  he  be- 
lieved he  would  respond  to  it. 

If  he  thought  it  was  the  sense  of  the  senate  that 
no  more  than  the  usual  number  of  copies  should  be 
printed,  he  would  withdraw  his  motion;  but  he  would 
repeat  that  he  believed  there  would  be  a desire 
ihroughout  the  country  to  read  these  documents,  and 
he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  printed 
and  circulated  extensively.  This  message  was  a 
highly  important  document;  they  had  reached  an 
important  crisis,  and  he  agreed  with  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  they  should  meet  it  firmly 
and  with  due  and  proper  deliberation.  For  his  own 
part,  he  was  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Jlllen  said  he  believed  it  was  usual,  whenever 
an  important  communication  was  made  to  congress, 
if  that  communication  and  the  documents  which  ac- 
companied it  were  too  voluminous  to  find  admission 
in  the  public  newspapers  of  the  country,  for  the  sen- 
ate of  the  Uniled  Stales  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
country  by  printing  an  extra  number  of  such  com- 
munication -aith  the  accompanying  documents.  No 
man  would  question  for  an  instant  the  transcendant 
importance  of  the  matter  now  communicated  to  the 
senate;  and  no  man  would  doubt  that  the  mailer  con- 
tained in  those  papers  was  too  voluminous  to  find  a 
publication  in  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country. — 
No  man  could  doubt  the  right  which  the  American 
people  had  to  indulge  that  wholesome  curiosity 
which  would  induce  them  to  look  for  the  publica- 
tion of  those  documents.  These  were  facts  about 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  if  there  ever 
was  a case  where  it  became  important  to  give  an 
extended  circulation  to  a great  public  fact,  this  was 
that  case.  They  were  told  by  the  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi that  the  president  had  not  recommended  a 
declaration  of  war;  but  the  senator  had  overlooked 
the  more  important  fact  that  the  president  told  them 
that  war-actually  exists,  and  he  had  asked  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  acknowledge  that  fact 
by  such  a public  act  as  should  nationalize  it,  and  put 
the  United  States  in  that  relation  to  the  nations  of 
the  world  which  she  had  a right  to  occupy  in  conse- 
quence of  a state  of  war.  It  had  been  said  that  time 
for  deliberation  was  necessary;  but  the  time  for  de- 
liberation  should  be  measured  by  the  crisis  present- 
ed by  the  state  of  facts  upon  which  those  delibera- 
tions were  to  be  had.  What  was  the  crisis  here? — 
The  crisis  was  existing  war.  Deliberation,  then, 
could  tend  to  no  benefit.  As  for  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  thrown  out,  that  the  operation  of 
the  army  of  this  government  ought  to  be  limited  to 
its  own  soil,  that  we  should  be  required  to  fight  only 
ori  one  square  of  the  board,  while  Mexico  fights  on 
the  whole  board,  it  seemed  to  him  to  involve  the 
most  suicidal  policy.  How  could  the  war  be  brought 
to  a suecesstul  termination?  How  could  a peace 
which  should  have  any  duration  be  expected  to  re- 
sult from  a conflict  conducted  in  that  manner,  unless 
Mexico  be  given  distinctly  to  understand  that  when 
she  makes  war  upon  the  United  States  she  incurs  all 
the  consequences  which  a state  of  war  inflicts.  But 
he  would  go  no  further  in  this  matter  at  this  time; 
he  desired  that  the  documents  should  be  printed,  and 
extensively  circulated,  for  reasons  which  he  had  al- 
ready given.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
sense  of  the  senate  upon  the  question  of  printing  an 
extra  number,  he  asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Sevier — I understand  the  motion  to  refer  the 
message  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  has 
been  carried? 
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The  Presiding  officer— The  question  has  not  yet 
been  pul. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  he  hoped  that  question  would  be 
put  first. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  he  thought  the  proper  re- 
ference would  be  to  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs. The  president  asks  congress  for  aid  and  as- 
sistance to  carry  on  military  operations;  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  matter  should  go  to  that  committee, 
and  not  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had,  in  part,  effected  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  by  eliciting  the  observations 
vihich  had  been  made  by  the  senator  from  Ohio. — 
His  object  was,  that  the  senate  should  not  precipi- 
tately order  the  printing  of  a large  extra  number, 
thereby  causing  it  to  be  inferred  that  there  was  an 
absolute  endorsement  of  the  documents  on  the  part 
of  the  senate.  He  would  admit  the  president  had 
announced  that  there  was  war;  but,  according  to  his 
interpretation,  it  was  not  such  a war  as  the  constitu- 
tion designated  by  the  term  war.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  inclined  to  distinguish  between  hostilities  and 
war.  God  forbid  that  they  should  ever  be  found 
under  the  constitution  of  this  government  confound- 
ing the  one  with  the  other.  There  might  be  inva- 
sion without  war,  and  they  might  find  themselves 
forced  to  repel  invasion,  and  yet  no  war  ensue  such 
as  was  strictly  entitled  to  be  so  denominated.  It 
was  for  congress  to  determine  whether  war  should 
be  declared  or  not.  And  it  was  under  that  aspect  of 
the,  question  that  he  considered  it  uriadvisable  that 
there  should  be  any  act  on  the  part  of  the  senate 
tending  to  sanction  the  idea  that  there  was  war. — 
There  was  a certain  calmness,  dignity,  decorum,  and 
forbearance  expected  to  be  exercised  by  the  senate 
of  the  United  Slates  which  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  He  hoped  that  body  would  never  suffer  it- 
relf  to  be  carried  away  by  impetuosity,  or  hurried 
into  precipitate  action.  He  was  prepared  to  do  all 
that  patriotism  and  the  honor  of  the  country  requir- 
ed. He  wished  to  be  prepared  at  all  points,  but  he 
wished  that  this  should  be  perlormed  in  a manner 
worthy  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  promote 
a discussion  upon  this  matter.  lie  had  moved  the 
reference  to  the  committee  to  which  it  seemed  to 
him  properly  to  belong.  He  was  merely  following 
the  usual  course.  Was  there  any  breach  of  deco- 
rum and  want  of  dignity  in  that? 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  nut  the  slightest  refe- 
rence to  the  senator  from  Arkansas  in  anything  he 
had  said. 

Mr.  Sevier — My  motion  was  to  refer  the  message 
to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  where  mes- 
sages of  that  sort  are  always  referred.  Has  the 
senator  more  confidence  in  another  committee  than 
he  has  in  that?  I understand  the  motion  to  print  an 
extra  number  of  copies  to  have  been  withdrawn, 
and  on  the  motion  to  print  the  usual  number  I now 
ask  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JUorehead  said  he  regretted  that  he  could  not 
concur  with  his  honorable  friend  from  Delaware  in 
his  suggestion  as  to  the  proper  direction  or  reference 
of  the  message.  The  reference,  in  his  opinion, 
should  be  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
he  thought  so  because  he  concurred  with  the  sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  that,  before  war  does  exist, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  some  action  on  the  part  of  congress. 
Thus  far,  if  war  now  existed,  if  the  people  of  this 
country  found  themselves  in  a state  of  war  with 
Mexico,  it  was  a war  which  had  not  been  brought 
about  or  declared  by  the  legislative  department  of 
the  government,  to  which  constitutionally  the  power 
of  declaring  war  belonged.  Before,  therefore,  we 
could  occupy  a proper  position  in  the  estimation  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  whose  opinion  on  subjects 
of  this  sort  he  thought  they  ought  not  to  venture  to 
disregard — before  they  assumed  a hostile  attitude, 
which  in  all  probability  it  would  become  their  duty 
to  assume,  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  that 
committee  which,  in  all  cases  of  this  sort,  was  ac- 
customed  to  have  charge  and  to  receive  the  consid- 
eration of  the  matter;  before  the  congress  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  recognised  the  existence  of  war,  -they 
should  perform  the  part  assigned  to  them  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  contended  that  the  message 
ought  to  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  military  af- 
faus.  The  president  (he  said)  had  announced  that 
there  was  war;  that  war  actually  existed,  and  called 
upon  congress  for  a grant  of  some  millions  of  dollars 
to  carry  on  that  war,  pronouncing  it  essentially  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  carried  on.  The  president  also 
demanded  of  them  tens  of  thousands  of  volunteers  for 
the  same  purpose.  Now,  he  was  not  willing,  though 
he  did  not  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  the 
■war — that  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  president 
alone,  who  brought  it  about — he  was  not  willing  to 


hesitate  or  to  undertake  to  decide  whether  the  incep- 
tion of  the  war  was  right  or  not.  It  being  in  exist- 
ence he  was  ready  to  go  for  the  volunteers  and  the 
allowance  of  money  at  once  for  the  support  of  the 
honor  of  the  country.  They  could  decide  at  their 
leisure  afterwards,  and  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations could  decide  at  leisure,  upon  the  grave  ques 
tion  of  responsibility  of  occasioning  the  war.  That 
question  would  come  under  consideration  undoubt- 
edly. But  the  first  duty  of  the  senate,  in  his  humble 
judgment,  was  to  vote  for  the  supplies.  What  had 
the  committed  on  foreign  relations  to  do  with  this? — 
He  would  say  to  h is  friend  from  South  Carolina  (if 
he  would  allow  him  to  call  him  so)  that  the  opinion 
he  entertained  very  closely  approached  to  his  own 
upon  this  matter.  He  was  very  far  from  justifying 
the  course  of  the  executive  in  sending  the  troop3  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  But  the 
country  was  in  a state  of  war.  What  was  now  to  be 
done?  To  provide  supplies  to  defend  our  position, 
and  to  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  The  other  questions, 
as  they  arose,  would  have  to  be  settled  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  executive.  They  might  be  deliberated 
upon  at  leisure.  Upon  the  main  question  of  furnish- 
ing supplies,  it  appeared  to  him  there  ought  to  be 
prompt  and  efficient  action. 

Mr.  Archer  said  he  was  a good  deal  surprised  that 
his  honorable  friend  from  Delaware  failed  to  make 
the  distinction  between  a state  of  war,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  state  in  which  we  were  now  placed. 
Several  senators  had  assumed  that  we  were  in  a state 
of  war;  he  maintained  that  we  were  not.  When 
some  years  ago  a vessel  belonging  to  citizens  of  the 
U.  States  was  destroyed  by  a foreign  force,  did  that 
constitute  a state  of  war?  The  president  according 
to  his  construction  of  the  message,  did  not  affirm  that 
we  were  in  a state  of  war.  He  could  not  affirm  it; 
or,  if  he  did,  he  affirmed  what,  in  the  legal  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  was  not  true.  What  would  be  the 
result  of  such  a construction?  That  our  troops  on 
the  Rio  del  Norte  could  at  their  pleasure  involve  us  in 
a state  of  war.  Congress  was  under  the  constitution, 
the  war  making  power,  and  congress  had  done  no 
act  to  place  us  in  a state  of  war.  What  was  the  pur- 
port of  the  message  of  the  president?  It  was  that  a 
certain  state  of  facts  had  reached  his  knowledge 
which  made  it  necessary  that  congress  should  inquire 
what  action  was  necessary  to  be  taken  thereupon.  Did 
the  position  of  our  troops  on  the  frontier  necessarily 
place  the  U.  Stales  in  a state  of  war?  Certainly  not. 
Suppose  the  state  of  things  be  misunderstood;  sup- 
pose the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican  autho- 
rities to  be  justified  by  the  circumstances,  could  it 
be  said  that  they  were  in  a state  of  war?  Fighting 
did  not  in  every  case  absolutely  constitute  a stale  of 
war.  There  had  often  been  collisions  which  did  not 
amount  to  war.  The  facts  existing  only  authorised 
an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  should  proceed  to  a 
state  of  war.  He  hoped  the  course  which  had  been 
pursued  on  other  occasions,  when  theU.  States  were 
threatened  with  war,  would  not  be  departed  from 
now  ; that  the  reference  would  in  the  first  instance 
be  made  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
when  they  had  all  the  information  that  was  necessa- 
ry, it  would  be  time  enough  to  declare  the  country  in 
a state  of  war. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  apprehended  that  there  were 
two  very  distinct  questions  presented  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  senate  touching  this  matter.  The 
president  announced  the  fact  of  the  invasion  of  the 
United  States;  he  then  proposed  to  carry  on  a war 
against  Mexico  on  a scale  commensurate  with  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion.  Upon  the  occurrence  of 
an  invasion  it  was  the  duty  of  the  president,  under  the 
constitution,  at  once,  by  all  the  means  which  the  law 
placed  in  his  power,  to  repel  that  invasion.  Certain 
acts  of  congress  authorized  him  to  cal!  out  the  mili- 
tia for  that  purpose,  the  period  of  their  service  be- 
ing limited  to  three  months;  and  as  often  as  an  oc- 
casion of  this  kind  had  occurred,  it  had  been  deemed 
proper,  in  order  to  procure  the  most  efficient  troops, 
to  permit  the  president  to  accept  the  services  of 
volunteers.  The  general  commanding  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  had,  therefore,  in  this  case,  in 
accordance  with  authority  given  him  by  the  presi- 
dent, called  for  volunteers.  The  first  thing,  then,  in 
his  opinion,  which  they  had  to  do  was  to  furnish  the 
means  to  pay  those  volunteers;  and,  in  granting  him 
the  money  to  pay  those  volunteers,  legitimatize  the 
call  which  he  made  for  their  services.  Thus  far,  it 
would  be  a military  question — a question  for  the 
committee  on  military  affairs,  to  say  whether  they 
will  adopt  eight  thousand  or  three  times  eight,  thou- 
sand. But  it  became  also  a question  which  concern- 
ed our  foreign  relations;  and,  if -the  first  measure 
were  adopted — about  which  he  apprehended  there 
could  be  no  dispute,  it  being  requisite  to  repel  inva- 
sion— the  first  measure  being  adopted,  there  would 
then  be  time  to  consider  the  second  question.  He 
would  suggest,  therefore,  that  so  much  of  the  mes- 


sage as  related  to  repelling  an  invasion  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  so  much  of 
it  as  related  to  our  foreign  relations  be  referred  to 
the  committee  on  foreign  affairs. 

Mr.  Allen  observed  that  the  suggestionof  the  sena- 
tor from  Missouri  appeared  to  him  to  present  the 
question  in  its  true  and  natural  aspect.  The  appro- 
priations for  the  defence  of  the  country  need  not  be 
delayed  by  being  connected  with  other  questions 
growing  out  of  the  same  state  of  facts. 

Mr.  Sevier  accepted  the  proposition  of  the  senator 
from  Missouri  as  a modification  of  his  motion. 

Mr.  Cass  desired  to  say  merely  a single  word. — 
The  message  of  the  president  was  but  a manifesto  of 
the  difficulty  existing  between  this  country  and 
Mexico;  it  was  very  similar  to  a message  which  was 
sent  to  congress  by  Mr.  Madison.  He  felt  very 
much  gratified  at  hearing  the  language  which  had 
fallen  from  the  honorable  senator  from  Delaware. — 
The  senator  had  spoken  like  an  American;  he  was 
ready  to  meet  the  emergency.  The  ground  he  took 
was  fair  ground  for  a party  man  to  take;  going  for 
his  country  first,  and  afterwards  to  inquire  by  whom 
the  mischief  was  brought  about.  It  was  a very  fair 
subject  of  inquiry.  Let  us,  (pursued  Mr.  C.)  let  us 
go  for  the  defence  of  our  country  first;  let  us  adopt 
all  proper  measures  for  repelling  invasion;  and,  as 
soon  as  we  have  done  that,  I for  one  am  prepared  to 
enter  into  an  inquiry  a3  to  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong.  1 agree  with  the  senator  from  Mississippi, 
I concur  entirely  in  the  message  of  the  president; 
and,  as  far  as  my  voice  will  go  to  accomplish  it,  its 
recommendation  shall  be  carried  out.  And  I must 
be  allowed  to  say  further,  (and  I use  the  word  in  its 
best  sense,)  I repel  the  construction  put  upon  it  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina.  One 
country  may  declare  war,  but  it  takes  two  countries 
to  declare  peace.  Suppose  Mexico  declares  war 
against  you,  are  you  at  peace?  No.  There  is  no  in- 
termediate state  between  peace  and  war.  In  which 
state  are  we  at  present?  Can  it  be  said  that  our 
troops  may  drive  the  Mexicans  over  the  boundary, 
and  then  politely  say,  Good  bye,  until  you  come 
back;  and  then  we  shall  be  ready  for  you  again. — 
This,  1 should  say,  was  a state  of  war.  Every  gen- 
tleman knows  that  within  the  last  half  century  a do- 
zen wars  have  been  waged  growing  out  of  acts  of 
hostility  of  that  nature.  The  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  says  we  are  not  in  a state  of 
war,  but  in  a state  of  hostility.  Now,  l am  not  go- 
ing to  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  words,  but  if  the 
gentleman  denies  that  an  invasion  is  an  act  of  war, 
I differ  with  him  entirely.  Suppose  a foreign  nation 
blockades  your  ports;  to  be  sure  you  are  not  invaded 
on  land,  but  are  you  not  in  a state  of  hostility — a 
stale  that  leads  legitimately  to  the  consequences  of 
war?  These  are  my  views;  1 say  we  are  now  in  a 
position  that,  whether  we  declare  war  or  not,  our 
acts  must  be  acts  of  war.  We  are  placed  in  this  so- 
lemn condition.  It  is  a most  important  crisis.  If 
we  march  forward  with  firmness,  decision,  and 
promptitude,  our  course  is  plain  and  honorable 
before  the  world.  If  we  do  not — if  we  make  half 
war  and  half  peace;  if  we  go  to  the  border  and  say, 
if  you  come  over  we  will  fight  you;  if  we  do  this 
we  disgrace  ourselves  before  the  world.  I think 
there  is  but  one  eourse,  and  that  is,  to  push  the  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico  and  compel  her  to  make  peace. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  in  his  judgment,  mere  inva- 
sion and  a solemn  declaration  of  war  were  two 
things  entirely  distinct.  He  hoped  there  would  not 
be  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  they 
would  act  with  the  utmost  promptitude,  as  far  as  re- 
pelling the  invasion  was  concerned.  The  senator 
from  Michigan  (said  Mr.  C.)  repels  no  observation 
of  mine,  for  his  remark  has  no  application  to  any 
thing  I said.  I said,  in  the  meaning  of  the  constitu- 
tion war  could  only  be  declared  by  congress;  that  it 
was  only  through  the  authority  of  congress  that  the 
state  of  things  called  war  could  be  brought  about. — 
There  is  no  question  between  the  senator  and  my- 
self. I vvill  go  further,  and  say  it  is  a great  perver- 
sion of  language  to  call  the  present  state  of  things 
war.  It  is  a case  of  invasion,  a state  of  hostilities 
between  two  opposite  forces  on  the  frontier.  Now, 
whether  we  shall  proceed  and  settle  all  our  accounts 
with  Mexico  at  once  is  the  great  question  to  which  I 
alluded. 

Mr.  Allen  said  he  did  not  rise  to  protract  the  de- 
bate, but  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  so  much  of 
the  annual  message  as  relates  to  Mexico  be  printed, 
together  with  the  documents  communicated  to  the 
senate  to-day. 

Mr.  Moreliead  said  he  had  no  earthly  objection,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  a division  of  the  question 
of  reference.  He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  saying  a 
single  word  in  answer  to  the  suggestion  of  the  senator 
from  Michigan;  and  before  doing  so,  he  must  ex- 
press his  surprise  that  the  senator  from  Mich,  should 
think  it  a subject  of  congratulation  that  a member  of 
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the  senate  of  the  U.  States  had  expressed,  powerfully 
and  eloquently  as  his  friend  from  Delaware  had 
done,  in  regard  to  the  question  now  under  conside- 
ration, his  determination  to  stand  by  the  country  in 
the  hostile  attitude  in  which  it  was  placed.  He 
trusted  that  the  sentiment  avowed  by  the  senator 
from  Delaware  was  a sentiment  entertained  by  every 
member  of  the  senate.  He  trusted  it  was  not  so 
remarkable  as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  special 
observation.  But  in  regard  to  the  point  assumed 
by  the  senator,  whether  there  was  a war  now  exist- 
ing between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  he  de- 
sired to  say  a word.  It  was  familiarly  understood 
by  them  all  that  the  power  to  declare  war  belonged 
alone  to  congress,  and  that  the  president  of  the  U. 
States  had  no  power  constitutionally  to  involve  the 
country  in  a war;  but  if  there  was  at  this  moment 
actually  subsisting  a war  between  the  U.  States  and 
Mexico,  it  would  follow  that  the  president  of  the  U. 
S.  could  involve  the  country  in  a war  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  legislative  department  of  the  government. 
He  could  very  well  conceive  a case  where  the  army 
of  the  U.  States,  having  assumed  a position  within 
the  territory  of  Mexico,  such  a position  as  would  de- 
mand from  Mexico  that  she  should  repel  the  inva- 
sion, and  that  hostilities  should  arise  between  the 
two  countries — would  that  be  a state  of  war?  No. 
He  held  that  it  was  competent  alone  for  congress  to 
declare  when  war  did  exist;  and  because  the  presi- 
dent had  not  the  power  to  create  hostile  relations  be- 
tween this  government  and  another,  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  congress  of  tne  United  States  to  exercise 
that  power.  In  this  view  he  did  not  think  there  did 
exist  at  this  moment  war  between  the  two  nations, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  constitution  intended  it  to 
be  understood.  He  thoughtthere  was  very  reasonable 
distinction  between  war  and  hostilities.  There  was 
a period  of  the  government  when  that  distinction 
was  practically  carried  out.  It  was  that  period  when 
hostile  relations  existed  between  this  country  and 
France.  There  were  aggressions  committed  on  our 
commerce  on  the  high  seas,  and  claims  for  restitu- 
tion were  formally  set  up  by  the  owners  of  the  pro- 
perty destroyed.  Congress  adopted  various  measures 
indicating  a state  of  hostilities,  but  there  was  no  war 
declared,  and  none  existing,  and  yet  there  was  an 
extensive  series  of  hostilities  enacted  on  the  ocean — 
not  amounting  to  actual  war,  not  constituting  war  as 
intended  by  the  constitution,  yet  such  a state  of  hos- 
tilities as  made  it  necessary  for  congress  to  adopt 
various  measures  authorising  various  parties  to  repel 
aggression  on  the  part  of  France.  It  seemed  to  him 
the  distinction  very  properly  existed,  and  he  hoped, 
therefore,  that  that  portion  of  the  message  referring 
to  the  relations  existing  between  this  country  and 
Mexico  would  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  fo- 
reign relations,  and  that  part  which  referred  to  rais- 
ing supplies  and  reinforcements  would  be  placed 
under  the  charge  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Crittenden,  after  making  some  inquiry  as  to 
the  documents  communicated  with  the  President’s 
message,  and  after  the  order  of  General  Taylor  to  ad- 
vance to  the  Rio  de  Norte  had  been  read,  proceeded 
to  remark,  in  substance,  that  he  deeply  regretted  the 
intelligence  communicated  by  the  message  of  hostili- 
ties with  Mexico.  That  it  was  our  true  policy  to  cul- 
tivate peace  with  her.  That  such  had  been  our  policy 
in  relation  to  Mexico  and  all  the  South  American  Re- 
publics. That  we  had  hailed  their  first  struggles  for 
liberty,  and  their  establishment  of  Republican  Govern- 
ments, and  looked  upon  them  as  forming  a system  of 
republics  opposed  to  the  monarchical  system  of  Eu- 
rope. As  the  head  of  the  republican  system,  it  has 
been  our  feeling,  as  it  was  our  true  policy,  to  cherish 
the  kindliest  relations  and  sympathies  towards  them 
all.  And  such  had  been  our  course  till  our  late  un- 
fortunate difficulties  with  Mexico,  which  resulted,  as 
we  are  now  informed,  in  actual  hostilities.  Mr.  C. 
feared  that  all  had  not  been  done  by  our  Executive 
that  might  have  been  done  to  avoid  that  result.  He 
hoped  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevier)  might 
be  able  to  justify,  in  every  particular,  the  conduct  of 
the  President;  but  at  present  he  could  see  no  good 
reason  for  advancing  our  army  through  a disputed 
territory  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  point- 
ing our  cannon  upon  the  town  of  Matamoros.  Such 
a course  could  hardly  fail  to  be  regarded  as  an  insult, 
and  to  provoke  hostility.  But  he  did  not  wish  pre- 
maturely, or  without  the  fullest  information,  to  impute 
blame.  As  to  Gen.  Taylor,  he  knew  him  well;  he 
was  a brave  and  prudent  officer,  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence, and  he  felt  assurance  that  he  was  warranted 
by  his  orders  in  all  that  he  had  done. 

He  said  the  time  would  come  hereafter  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  circumstances  and  causes  of  the  present 
hostilities;  and  the  scrutiny,  he  trusted,  would  be 


strict,  and  such  as  the  importance  of  the  event 
demands.  Whoever  should  be  found  to  have  caused 
the  hostility,  if  it  has  been  caused  on  our  part,  ought 
to  be  held  to  the  highest  responsibility.  Congress 
alone  can  constitutionally  declare  war,  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  not  to  he  involved  in  war  by 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  their  own  represen- 
tatives. 

There  would  come  a time,  however,  for  that  scru- 
tiny. For  the  present  we  must  provide  instantly  for 
the  defence  of  the  country.  That  was  our  first  duty, 
however  hostilities  may  have  been  occasioned;  and  he 
was  prepared  to  grant  at  once  whatever  of  men  or 
money  was  necessary  for  the  purpose.  Our  country 
is  not  in  fault,  though  her  servants  or  agents  may  be, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  stand  by  her. 

But  I trust  that  while  we  adopt  all  the  warlike 
measures  that  the  occasion  may  require,  we  shall  be 
equally  unanimous  in  adopting  all  (he  most  prompt 
and  efficient  means  of  restoring,  if  we  can,  friendly 
relations  with  Mexico.  We  can  have  no  motive  for 
pressing  too  far  on  a weak  or  fallen  foe.  The  feel- 
ings of  Mexico,  under  all  recent  occurrences,  must 
naturally  be  excited  and  wounded. 

Policy  and  magnanimity  require  that  we  should  be 
as  forbearing  towards  her  as  we  can.  Our  su- 
periority is  such  as  to  relieve  us  from  the  possibility 
of  our  forbearance  or  generosity  being  construed  into 
fear,  or  ascribed  to  any  improper  or  unworthy  mo- 
tives. No  statesman  could  render  a greater  service 
to  his  country  than  by  restoring  our  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  Mexico.  And  so  important  do  I regard  it, 
that,  if  it  was  in  my  power,  I would,  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances would  possibly  permit,  send  her  a high 
and  honorary  embassy  of  peace — I would  appoint 
Clay,  Van  Buren,  Colhoun,  and  Benton — any  one, 
two  or  all  of  them.  Mexico  would  feel  herself  honor- 
ed by  such  a mission,  and  such  ambassadors  would 
give  peace,  cordial  peace,  to  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Cuss.  1 am  surprised  that  any  gentleman 
should  for  a moment  suppose  that  I made  any  im- 
proper or  unkind  allusion  in  expressing  my  satisfac- 
tion with  the  patriotic  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
senator  from  Delaware.  But  I am  older  than  the 
senator.  I recollect  the  time  when  a man  could  not 
get  up  even  in  the  senate  and  congratulate  any  mem- 
ber of  it  for  the  expression  of  such  a sentiment. — 
Thank  God  I can  do  it  now!  I believe  there  is  not 
a man  on  that  side  of  the  chamber  that  is  not  ready 
to  go  just  as  lar  as  I would.  It  was  the  recollection 
of  a very  different  stale  of  things,  to  which  I have 
never  before  alluded  in  this  place,  and  hope  never 
hereafter  to  allude,  that  prompted  that  honest  and 
sincere  congratulation.  Congress  has  power  to  de- 
clare war;  but,  I repeat,  one  nation  can  make  a vvar. 
In  Europe,  as  1 remarked,  there  have  been  numer- 
ous examples  of  that.  I merely  repeat  that  any  one 
nation  may  go  to  war,  and,  of  necessity,  put  its  anta- 
gonist in  a state  of  war. 

Mr.  Davis  said:  1 concur  in  the  division  of  the 
message  for  the  purposes  of  reference.  1 do  not 
think  that  the  time  for  the  discussion  of  the  grave 
and  solemn  question  involved  has  yet  arrived.  But 
it  must  necessarily  arrive  when  the  legislative  body 
of  the  United  States  is  asked  to  act  on  the  subject. 
Then  will  come  the  proper  time  for  the  discussion 
of  it,  and  then  I hope  it  will  be  fully  discussed.  I 
hope  it  will  thpn  be  examined  and  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom. For  one  I am  right  willing  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  national  dignity  and  honor,  and  to  repel 
an  invasion  of  this  territory,  by  giving  to  the  pre- 
sident all  suitable  means  for  that  purpose.  Yet  we 
have  a right,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  know  whether  the 
territory  of  this  country  has  been  invaded.  That 
is  the  question  to  be  considered  here  and  to  be  dis- 
cussed here;  and  1 confess,  for  one,  that  some  por- 
tions of  the  message — which  I shall  not  attempt  to 
characterize  till  1 see  it  in  print — some  portions  of 
the  message  strike  me  with  a considerable  degree  of 
surprise.  We  arfe  tolj  in  that  document  that  the 
blood  of  American  citizens  has  been  spilled  on  our 
soil.  This  may  be  so.  It  may  be  true.  But  in  the 
same  message  we  are  told  that  there  is  a question 
of  boundary  between  us  and  Mexico,  and  an  unset- 
tled question;  and  that  the  minister  was  sent  there 
from  here  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  that  very 
question.  Well,  now  the  president  may  mean,  for 
aught  1 know,  that  this  question  of  debatable  ground 
does  not  exist  where  the  army  is  at  present  located. 
It  is  said,  also,  in  the  message  that  there  are  certain 
prools  of  action  on  the  part  of  this  government, 
tending  to  show  that  this  territory  is  ours.  If  1 re- 
collect right,  it  was  said  that  ports  of  entry  had  been 
established,  and  an  officer  of  the  revenue  appointed. 
If  that  be  so — if  it  were  true  that  there  was  an  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  this  government,  by  these 


acts,  to  spread  its  revenue  laws  indefinitely  over  any 
thing  which  they  might  call  Texas,  I for  one  misap- 
prehended the  tenor  of  the  act  altogether.  I never 
supposed  that  any  revenue  system  was  to  be  estab- 
lished on  debatable  ground.  I never  imagined  that 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
extended  indefinitely  over  a disputed  territory,  but 
that  they  were  to  be  limited  to  that  portion  of  the 
country  which  was  acknowledged  to  be  Texas. — 
That  was  my  idea  of  the  act.  I may  have  entirely 
misapprehended  it;  but  that  was  the  view  taken  of 
it  by  me. 

Mr.  Weslcolt  here  made  a remark  inaudible  in  the 
gallery. 

Mr.  Davis.  I was  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  that  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  undebatable  ground.  Without  intending 
to  advance  any  opinion  in  this  stage  of  the  matter, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  proceed  to  the  examination 
of  this  subject  with  deliberation  and  candor,  as  was 
so  well  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Ca- 
rolina, (Mr.  Calhoun.)  For  one,  I enter  on  the  ex- 
amination of  this  question  without  any  previous  pre- 
judice whatever,  with  an  honest  disposition  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth.  But  if  it  turns  out  that  this  territory 
is  debatable  ground,  a sei  ious  responsibility  rests 
somewhere,  and  presents  the  question  of  war  in  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  would  have  pos- 
sessed had  the  invasion  been  made  within  the  ac- 
knowledged limits  of  this  country.  This  is  all  I wish 
at  present  to  say  on  the  subject. 

[The  residue  of  this  debate,  as  well  as  an  abstract 
of  the  very  interesting  debate  of  the  succeeding  day 
on  the  war  bill  from  the  house,  we  are  compelled  to 
defer  to  our  next.  It  unfortunately  occurred  that 
we  had  another  subject  distributed  amongst  our  com- 
positors and  so  far  in  type  before  these  absorbing 
topics  came  up,  as  to  compel  us  to  occupy  space  in 
this  number  which  otherwise  would  have  been  de- 
voted to  those  debates.  To  remedy  the  inconveni- 
ence, we  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  giving 
in  as  comprehensive  and  authentic  a form  as  we 
could,  the  progress  of  affairs  in  congress,  on  the 
frontier,  and  through  the  country,  as  was  in  our 
power,  without  regard  to  our  usual  arrangements.] 


C.  J.  INGERSOLL— DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  9,  1846. 

Mr.  C.  J ■ Ingersoll  said:  Mr.  Speaker — I have  put 
the  few  words  i desire  to  say  in  writing,  that  there 
might  be  no  misreport  or  mistake  about  them. 

I would  not  ask  ihe  indulgence  of  the  house  for 
my  personal  vindication,  but  the  occasion  involves 
the  most  precious  privilege  of  members  of  this 
house,  in  which  the  people  are  represented.  Its 
freedom  of  speech  has  been  grossly  attacked  through 
me,  by  a senator,  Mr.  Daniel  Webster.  Of  him,  as 
a senator  or  as  yin  individual,  I never  have  spoken 
here.  Of  Mr.  Daniel  Webster’s  misconduct  as 
secretary  of  state,  1 have  often  spoken,  mostly  to 
censure  it;  in  the  instance  which  provoked  him  this 
session,  with  a severity  which,  I acknowledge,  justi- 
lifies  retort. 

All  I now  rise  to  do  is,  to  ask  the  house  to  in- 
dulge me  with  a word  of  explanation  of  some  re- 
solutions, to  which,  1 suppose,  there  can  hardly  be 
objection. 

If  adopted,  T presume  they  may  be  answered  by 
next  Monday;  and  then  I shall  pray  permission  to 
speak  on  the  subject. 

One  of  them  is  designed  to  bring  officially  be- 
fore this  house,  the  journals  or  minutes  of  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  in  February,  1843,  when 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Adams)  was  chairman  of  the  committee. 

According  to  good  precedents  and  authorities,  I 
am  entitled  to  read  these  minutes  to  the  house,  with- 
out its  leave.  But,  as  doubts  may  be  entertained,  I 
prefer  to  obviate  all  objections  by  obtaining  its  sanc- 
tion in  form. 

These  minutes  will  prove  that  Mr.  Secretary 
Webster  made  known  to  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, by  a written  communication,  the  president’s 
wish  for  a special  mission  to  Great  Britain,  which, 
special  mission,  1 think,  it  will  sufficiently  appear, 
was  to  settle  the  Oregon  question,  by  yielding  which, 
Mr.  Webster  has  lately  denied  our  right  to  claim. 

The  resolution  for  information  from  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  will  bring  forth  proofs  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Webster’s  misdemeanors  in  office,  his  fraudulent 
misapplication  and  personal  use  of  the  public  funds, 
and  corrupting  party  presses  with  the  money  appro- 
priated by  law  for  the  contingent  expenses  of  foreign 
intercourse.  When  discharged,  as  he  was,  from  the 
department  to  which  he  was  so  great  a disgrace,  he 
was  a delinquent,  a public  defaulter.  He  did  not 
account  for  the  public  money  be  fraudulently  ab- 
stracted from  the  department,  till  more  than  a year 
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after  he  was  expelled  from  it;  and  did  not  account 
for  most  of  it  then  by  paying  back  the  money  he 
abstracted,  but  by  vouchers  from  notoriously  base 
agents  of  his  choice,  who  receipted  for  it,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  managing  party  presses.  Papers  from  the 
department  of  state,  some  of  them  signed  by  him, 
will  reveal  the  mystery,  of  which  one  of  his  corrupt 
agents,  in  a letter  to  hint  marked  “private,”  applauds 
as  Mr.  Webster’s  new  and  admirable  mode  of  settling 
the  northeastern  boundary  question,  after  the  forty 
years’  blundering,  however  honest  and  patriotic,  of 
Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, Jackson,  and  Van  Buren,  who  did  not  consider 
it  right  to  expend  public  moneys  in  corrupting  the 
press  and  people. 

It  is  sickening,  if  not  sad  reality,  that  a man  of 
fine  abilities,  as  preposterously,  as  profanely  miscall- 
ed Godlike,  should  be  exposed  in  his  mean  and  pal- 
try contrivances  and  associations  with  notoriously 
base  fellows,  in  palpably  vile  misuse  of  the  public 
money.  When  I spoke  the  offensive  words  of  the 
secretary,  which  appear  to  have  goaded  him  to  the 
madness  generally  betraying  the  guilty,  I had  no 
idea  of  the  extent  of  his  offence.  Indeed,  I have 
not  now,  for  detection  has  only  begun  since  he  called 
me  to  it.  One  of  his  coadjutors  writes  to  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  that  he  presumes  the  contingent  fund 
is  ample,  and  the  secretary’s  control  over  it  com- 
plete. 

These  papers,  when  made  printed  documents, 
will  show,  also,  application  of  some  of  the  same 
secret  contingent  fund  to  the  release  of  McLeod; 
aud  although  Mr.  Webster  is  reported  to  have  said 
in  the  senate,  there  was  only  one  letter  on  that  sub- 
ject, three  in  one  and  the  same  day  will  appear. 

Whether,  when  possessed  of  the  proofs  of  Mr. 
Secretary  Webster’s  malversation,  corruption,  and 
delinquency,  his  offences  w ill  be  deemed  impeacha- 
ble misdemeanors  in  office,  conviction  for  which 
might  remove  him  from  the  senate,  and  disqualify 
him  to  hold  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  will  remain  to  be  consi- 
dered. 

Should  it  prove  necessary  to  go  to  that  extremity, 
ihe  similitude  will  be  wonderful  with  a great  Eng- 
lish lawyer,  called  by  a poet  ttie  wisest  and  meanest 
of  mankind. 

It  w ill  be  perceived  that  the  detection,  if  I am  not 
mistaken,  which  my  former  disclosures  may  lead  to, 
merge  my  individual  wrong,  and  even  the  injustice 
done  through  me  to  the  representative  character, 
freedom,  and  privilege  of  this  house  in  the  much 
greater  importance  of  misdemeanor  in  office.  When 
congress  sees  the  proofs  I propose  to  submit,  they 
will  judge  all  parties  and  do  what  is  right.  It  is 
useless,  and  would  be  worse  than  useless,  for  me  to 
apply  epithets  to  Mr.  Webster.  I desire  to  try  him, 
and  be  tried  myself,  by  proofs. 

I now  offer  the  following  resolutions,  to  which  I 
presume  no  objection  will  be  made.  I ask  that  they 
may  be  read  for  information. 

And  no  objection  having  been  made,  the  resolu- 
tions were  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  furnish  this 
house  an  account  of  all  payments  made  on  presi- 
dent’s certificates  from  the  fund  appropriated  by  law 
through  the  agency  of  that  department  for  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  foreign  intercourse  since  the  4th 
of  March,  1841,  with  copies  of  all  entries,  receipts, 
letters,  vouchers,  memorandums,  or  other  evidence 
of  such  payments,  to  whom  paid,  for  what,  and  par- 
ticularly all  concerning  the  northeast  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Great  Britain;  also,  copies  of  whatever 
communications  were  made  from  the  secretary  of 
state  during  the  last  session  of  the  27th  congress, 
particularly  February,  1843,  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  to 
Mr.  Adams,  members  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  of  this  house,  of  the  wish  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  institute  a special  mission  to 
Great  Britain;  also,  copies  of  all  letters  on  the  books 
of  the  department  of  state  to  any  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  person  in  New  York,  concerning  Al- 
exander McLeod. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
foreign  affairs  of  this  house  submit  to  the  house,  the 
journal  or  minutes  of  that  committee  during  the  last 
session  of  the  27th  congress. 

Mr.  Dromgoole  proceeded  to  remark  that  he  had 
but  a few  words  to  say,  that  the  few  remarks  he 
meant  to  say  would  be  in  exoneration  of  the  whig 
party  of  the  United  States,  (and  he  seldom  said  any 
thing  complimentary  to  them.)  The  resolutions  of- 
fered by  his  honorable  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  re- 
lated to  a point  of  history  when  the  then  secretary  of 
slate  had  been  separated  from  the  whig  parly,  when 
he  was  acting  w ith  (Mr.  D.  believed)  the  most  cor- 
rupt administration  that  ever  existed  in  this  country. 
At  that  time  the  whig  party  denounced  the  then  se- 
cretary of  state;  how  far  they  can  since  justify  them- 
selves in  now  again  applying  to  bnn  the  epithet  of 


“the  Godlike,”  he  should  not  attempt  to  examine. — 
They  had  got  together  again;  but  at  the  time,  when 
he  was  secretary  of  slate,  the  parly  alluded  to  by 
the  honorable  gentleman,  the  whig  parly  of  the 
United  States,  were  as  wide  from  him  as  are  the 
poles  asunder.  Mr.  D.  believed  perfectly,  absolute- 
ly, in  Ihe  charge  made  or  implied  in  this  resolution, 
that  there  was  a corruption  in  that  administration, 
unparalleled  in  this  country.  Why,  sir,  in  allusion 
to  the  northeastern  boundary,  I shall  not  call  by 
name  the  individual  who  was  a pretended  democrat, 
whom  the  president  appointed  as  a commissioner  to 
run  that  line.  It  was  sufficient  for  him  that  a son  of 
Daniel  Webster,  the  secretary,  was  engaged  in  the 
business,  and  it  was  sufficient  for  him  to  say  if  they 
could  extort  all  the  correspondence  there  will  be 
proof,  the  most  positive  and  absolute,  not  only  of  a 
corrupt  use  of  the  money,  but,  from  the  letter  itself 
of  the  then  secretary,  that  he  sanctioned  and  recom 
mended — yes,  absolutely  recommended  a corrupt  use 
of  the  fund.  He  would  merely  say  further,  then, 
that  they  wanted  the  letter,  and  if  they  could  get  it 
they  would  be  borne  out  in  this  charge.  He  went 
for  the  resolution;  and  he  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  because  he  wanted  to  see  the  vote  of  this 
house,  and  see  who  was  in  favor  of  probing  this 
matter  to  the  bottom;  and,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
commencement  of  his  remarks,  he  exonerated  ho- 
norable whigs,  because  there  were  honorable  and 
patriotic  men  among  the  whig  party.  He  concluded 
by  repeating  what  he  had  before  said,  that  the  most 
corrupt  administration  that  ever  cursed  the  country 
was  the  administration  of  John  Tyler. 

Mr.  Bayly  said,  he  regretted  very  much  the  course 
of  remark  in  which  his  honorable  colleague  (Mr. 
Dromgoole)  had  seen  fit  to  indulge.  He  (Mr.  B.) 
did  not  stand  here,  or  mean  to  stand  here,  as  the  de- 
fender of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration.  It  is  true, 
said  Mr.  B.  that  1 am  his  (Mr.  Tyler’s)  immediate 
representative;  but  notwithstanding,  sir,  I have  no 
disposition  to  shield  him  or  his  administration  from 
any  just  reproach  to  which  it  may  be  liable.  But 
he  regretted  that  his  honorable  colleague  had  seen 
fit  to  make  bis  remarks  of  condemnation  so  pointed 
as  that  he  conceived  himself  called  upon  to  vindi- 
cate even  the  whigs  from  the  errors  of  that  adminis- 
tration. He  knew  that  it  was  the  habit  in  this  coun- 
try now — he  knew  that  there  were  members  of  the 
republican  party  who  seek  all  occasions,  fit  and  un- 
fit, to  assail  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler.  It  has 
not  always  been  so.  When  that  administration  was 
in  power,  it  received  far  less  assaults  from  that  quar- 
ter than  ltieceives  now.  The  time  was,  sir,  when, 
so  far  from  its  being  the  object  of  unmitigated  as- 
sault from  the  republican  parly,  it  was  courted  and 
caressed,  it  was  flattered  and  lauded;  resolutions  of 
laudation  were  passed  in  republican  meetings  and 
conventions,  and  it  was  left  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Ty- 
ler retired  from  office,  for  odium  and  contempt  to  be 
heaped  upon  it. 

I wish  to  be  distinctly  understood,  Mr.  Speaker. — 
I do  not  mean  that  my  position  should  be  mistaken. 
I am  not  a defender  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration;  I 
was  not,  to  any  considerable  extent,  its  admirer;  I 
never  was  particularly  its  friend;  but  1 do  say,  sir, 
that  the  republican  cause  of  this  country  owes  much 
to  that  administration.  There  is  not  a republican 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  can  deny  the  fact; 
there  is  not  a republican,  sir,  who  can  say  that  but 
for  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  you  would  have  had 
all  the  federal  errors  fixed  upon  you,  some  of  them 
for  years.  What  would  become  of  my  friend’s  sub- 
treasury bill,  to  which  he  is  so  much  devoted,  but 
(or  that  administration?  Sir,  ils  consummation 
would  have  been  delayed  twenty  years,  unless  the 
questionable  doctrine  of  repeal  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  republican  parly.  But  Mr.  Tyler’s  adminis- 
tration, if  it  did  no  more — 

Mr.  Dromgoole  interposed,  and  asked  his  colleague 
to  permit  him,  in  all  kindness,  to  make  an  inquiry. — 
Was  he  to  understand  the  gentleman  to  maintain, 
that  President  Tyler  was  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
the  independent  treasury? 

Mr.  Bayly.  I maintain  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  Dromgoole.  If  he  does,  I desire  him  to  con- 
form that  to  his  (Mr.  T.’s)  “Exchequer.” 

Mr.  Bayly  resuming.  My  friend  does  not  under- 
stand my  remarks.  I do  not  say  that  Mr.  Tyler  was 
in  favor  of  the  sub-treasury;  but!  say  that,  by  ve- 
toing the  bank,  with  a charter  of  twenty  years,  he 
saved  the  country,  for  that  length  of  time,  from  Ihe 
incubus  of  a national  bank,  with  all  ils  corruptions. 
After  its  charter,  he  would  ask  of  iiis  colleague  how 
he  could  have  consummated  his  plan  of  divorcing 
the  government  from  the  banking  institutions  of  the 
country? 

Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration  that 
difficulty  could  not  have  been  avoided.  Not  only 
that,  but  how  was  it  with  the  distribution  policy? — 
j How  was  it  with  many  other  measures  of  the  ad- 


ministration, which  brought  for  if  unmeasured  ap- 
plause from  the  republican  party?  Why,  in  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  with  but  one  single  excep- 
tion— the  senator  from  Missouri  I believe — honora- 
ble senatprs  of  the  republican  party  vied  with  each 
other  in  heaping  praise  upon  him. 

F regret,  therefore,  if  this  assault  was  to  be  made 
upon  that  administration,  after  it  had  gone  out  of 
power,  after  it  had  been  sufficiently  condemned,  as  it 
seemed  to  him — if  such  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
he  thought  it  should  not  have  come  from  his  honora- 
ble colleague. 

One  remark,  now  that  he  was  upon  the  floor,  in 
reference  to  the  resolution  of  his  honorable  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  he  should  not  have  troubled 
the  house,  had  he  not  been  called  up  by  the  remarks 
of  his  colleague.  He  participated  with  Ihe  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  in  the  difficulties  in  refer- 
ence to  these  resolutions.  He  did  not  believe  this 
house  had  the  right  to  call  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  disclose  the  disposition  which  had 
been  made  of  the  secret  service  fund. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  interposed,  and  said  he  called 
for  the  disclosure  of  no  duty,  but  he  called  for  the 
detection  of  an  abuse  and  neglect  of  duty.  And, 
let  him  add  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  he 
would  be  satisfied,  if  he  (Mr.  I.)  mistook  not,  if  he 
suffered  this  inquiry  to  be  consummated,  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Mr.  Tyler  discharged  Mr.  Webster, 
(and  he  had  infinite  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him,) 
was  this  very  service. 

Mr.  Bayly,  resuming,  said,  if  the  gentleman  would 
so  modify  his  resolution  as  to  give  it  pointed  refer- 
ence to  the  corrupting  use  of  money,  or  the  use  of 
money  for  the  corruption  of  the  press — if  he  would 
so  confine  his  resolution  as  only  to  refer  to  the  im- 
proper use  of  that  secret  service  fund  of  the  United 
States — he  did  not  know  as  he  would  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  Bayly.  But  the  resolution  is  too  broad,  it  is 
drawn  in  too  general  terms;  and  the  house  has  no 
right  to  call  upon  the  president,  unless  the  most  ob- 
vious and  vital  detriment  to  the  public  interests  has 
been,  or  is  about  to  be  effected  by  it,  for  any  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  secret  service  fund  has  been 
expended.  In  this  government  and  in  other  govern- 
ments the  secret  service  fund  is  conferred  expressly 
for  corruption.  That  is  its  design.  I call  things  bv 
their  names;  it  is  a mean  of  corruption,  a mean  of 
conducting  negotiations,  which  the  wants  of  the  Old 
World,  and  he  might  add,  of  the  New  World,  to 
some  extent  require;  a mean  which  the  president 
must  have  for  success.  Why,  very  often  you  can 
only  get  important  information  but  by  corruption; 
you  can  only  subsidize  spies  but  by  money;  and  the 
only  security  the  government  can  have  in  getting  that 
information  from  individuals,  is  to  give  them  certain 
grounds  of  belief  that  their  transactions  would  be 
foreverveiled  from  sight.  Letthe  mode  in  which  this 
secret  service  fund  is  expended  be  disclosed  to  the 
world,  and  you  will  find  no  foreign  minister  hereafter, 
no  government  agent  successful  in  the  use  of  it.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  know  that  any  portion  of  it  has 
thus  been  used  in  this  instance.  But  suppose  a por- 
tion of  this  secret  service  fund  had  been  used  in 
corrupting  some  foreign  subject,  you  disclose  the 
fact,  and  his  head  pays  the  forfeit,  and  there  stands 
the  warning  to  all  others  in  all  future  time,  and  your 
government  will  never  more  be  able  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  this  kind.  He  doubted  exceedingly  if 
it  were  put  to  him  now  to  pass  the  law  which  was 
passed  almost  coeval  with  the  existence  of  this  gov- 
ernment erecting  the  secret  service  fund:  he  doubted 
whether  he  should  vote  for  it.  His  impression  was, 
he  would  not  vote  for  it.  It  is  following  a bad,  a 
corrupt  example  of  other  governments,  which  was 
thought  necessary,  but  which  he  considered  of  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful  propriety.  He  doubted  whether 
a republican  government  like  ours,  whose  foundation 
rests  upon  the  virtue  of  its  citizens,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  set  examples  of  moral  rectitude  and 
elevated  moral  character,  whether — even  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  some  facilities  in  conducting  our  foreign  re- 
lations— it  ought  ever  to  have  instituted  such  a fund. 
But  they  have  done  it.  It  has  been  expended  as  a 
secret  service  fund;  and  it  would  be  perfidious  now 

in  this  government— it  would  be  a breach  of  faith 

to  publish  to  the  world  abuses  that  have  been  made 
in  that  fund,  if  it  should  turn  out,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  supposed,  that  Mr.  Webster 
had  applied  any  portion  of  this  fund  to  private  use> 
to  the  corruption  of  public  editors,  he  (Mr.  B.> 
should  say  it  was  a use  of  a public  fund  that  never 
could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  government  when 
it  established  this  funo,  and  the  exposure,  in  this  in- 
stance, when  it  was  impossible  they  could  reach  all 
the  alleged  facts  if  they  exist,  would  be  but  a poor 
compensation  for  the  injuries  we  should  do.  Did 
any  body  believe  that  the  thing  could  occur  here- 
after—that  important  information  of  this  hind  could 
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ever  be  obtained,  if  the  security  was  taken  away 
from  those  who  gave  it,  that  their  names  would  nev- 
er be  disclosed? 

Mr.  Ingersoll  again  interposed,  and  (Mr.  B.  yield- 
ing the  floor,)  said  he  did  not  understand  that  this 
fund  was  ever  applied  to  what  the  gentleman  called 
corruption.  It  was  no  such  thing;  the  gentleman  to- 
tally misconceived  the  matter.  He  (Mr.  I.)  had  had 
considerable  acquaintance  with  tbesecret  movements 
of  this  government,  under  two  or  three  administra- 
tions. He  did  not  know  of  it;  he  did  not  believe  it; 
he  thought  the  gentleman  had  totally  mistaken  the 
matter,  and  his  whole  argument  was  based  not  only 
upon  a mistake,  but  upon  ari  imputation  on  his  own 
government,  which  he  could  not  set  still  and  not 
deny. 

Mr.  Bayly  (resuming)  admitted  that  he  was  speak- 
ing on  this  subject  without  any  special  examination. 
He  had  not  anticipated  this  debate;  he  could  not  an- 
ticipate it;  he  had  not  examined  the  laws  on  this  sub- 
ject; therefore  he  did  not  pretend  to  speak  with  ex- 
act precision;  hut  he  did  know  the  general  character 
of  that  fund;  he  knew  that  it  was  given  to  the  presi- 
dent for  secret  purposes;  he  did  not  care  whether  for 
purposes  of  corruption  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  he 
was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  was  for  corruption; 
he  hoped  he  was.  But  would  it  alter  the  case?  If  it 
was  given  for  any  other  secret  purpose  than  that  of 
corruption,  was  it  proper  that  it  should  be  disclosed? 
The  disclosure  of  this  now  would  prevent  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  secret  service  fund  forever  here- 
after. 

But  (continued  Mr.  B ) he  did  not  wish  to  be  di 
verted  from  the  point  he  was  aiming  at.  He  did  not 
understand  precisely  the  object  of  these  resolutions. 
Are  they  designed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  im- 
peachment of  the  secretary  of  state?  He  is  out  of 
office. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  What  if  he  is? 

Mr.  Bayly.  1 appeal  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  a good  lawyer,  whether  yon  can  im- 
peach a public  officer  after  out  of  office?  It  is  the 
officer  you  impeach,  not  the  man.  I would  like  to 
know  how  you  can  impeach  an  officer  when  he  is  no 
longer  an  officer.  Would  you  impeach  him  as  a 
senator  for  acts. when  he  was  secretary  of  statt? — 
Would  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  tell  him 
that?  Mr.  B.  would  not  undertake  to  put  his  learn- 
ing in  opposition  to  that  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man; but  he  was  willing  to  hazard  his  opinion  that 
you  cannot  impeach  him.  This  house  has  nothing 
to  do  with  impeaching  a senator.  The  senate  of  the 
United  States  may  expel  him;  but  I have  yet  to  learn 
that  this  house  can  bring  articles  of  impeachment 
against  a senator,  not  because  of  acts  done  by  him  as 
senator,  but  as  secretary  of  state.  If,  therefore,  the 
resolutions  are  moved  a3  a foundation  of  impeach- 
ment, I say  the  house  ought  riot  to  pass  them.  If 
they  are  moved  with  a view  of  getting  hold  of  the 
evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  this  secret  service 
fund  has  been  managed,  I do  humbly  think  another 
mode  of  proceeding  ought  to  be  instituted.  If  we 
knew  its  character,  possibly  my  objection  might  be 
obviated  by  appointing  a committee  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  this  fund  has  been  employed, 
and  let  this  committee,  in  which  this  house  can  con- 
fide— among  whom  I should  like  to  see  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania — ascertain  the  use  to  which 
this  fund  has  been  applied;  but  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
going  too  far,  that  this  information  should  be  pre- 
cipitately, hastily,  laid  before  the  public.  If  I right- 
ly heard  the  resolutions  read,  they  are  not  even 
guarded  in  the  usual  way,  by  asking  that  the  informa- 
tion be  communicated  “if  not  incompatible  with  the 
public  interests.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  They  ask  the  president  for  no- 
thing. They  exercise  the  power  of  this  house  to 
call  upon  the  secretary  of  state  by  a direction  that 
he  shall  make  thiscommunication. 

Mr.  Bayly.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is  perfectly  im- 
possible that  this  house  should  pass  these  resolutions. 
Ifou  call  upon  the  secretary  of  state,  directly,  re- 
quiring him  to  communicate  to  this  house  informa- 
tion relating  to  our  foreign  affairs!  With  all  due  de- 
ference to  the  experienced  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  affairs,  1 say  it  is  utterly  without  pre- 
cedent. Make  your  call  upon  the  president,  if  at 
all.  Guard  it  in  the  usual  way;  ask  him  to  commu- 
nicate it,  if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  inter- 
ests. Do  not,  in  a matter  concerning  your  foreign 
relations,  concerning  the  secret  service  fund,  which 
is  connected  with  your  foreign  relations,  do  not  go 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  and  not  even  allow  discre- 
tion in  him,  and  require  him  to  answer  the  call.  Is 
this  house  prepared  for  that?  ] hope  my  friend  from 
Worth  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means,  will  read  the  law  to  the  house;  I 
believe  he  has  it.  My  impression  of  the  terms  of 
the  statute  is  not  very  distinct;  my  recollection  of 
the  law  is,  that  on  its  face  it  declares  that  the  presi- 


dent should  not  be  made  accountable  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  fund  is  used. 

Mr.  McKay.  This  is  the  provision  of  the  law 

“Where  any  sum  of  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  under  any  law  making  appropriation  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  nations,  the  president  shall 
cause  the  same  to  be  duly  settled  annually  with  the 
accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  by  causing  such 
money  to  be  accounted  for  specially  in  all  instances 
wherein  the  expenditure  thereof  may,  in  his  judg- 
ment, he  made  public;  and  by  making  the  certificate 
of  the  amount  of  such  expenditures  as  he  may  think 
it  advisable  not  to  specify;  and  such  certificate  shall 
be  deemed  a sufficient  vouflier  for  the  su  n therein 
expressed  to  have  been  expended.” 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  At  the  treasury? 

Mr.  McKay.  At  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  McKay  (continuing  his  sentence)  all  there- 
fore to  be  found  at  the  treasury  would  be  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  president. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  But  in  the  state  department  there 

would  be  found  the  evidence [The  rest  of  the 

sentence  was  lost  to  the  reporter  ] 

Mr.  McKay  (resuming.)  It  is  a very  small  amount. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  out  of  the  treasury 
from  1829  down  to  1844,  which  has  been  settled  upon 
these  certificates  of  the  president,  the  house  would 
he  surprised  to  learn,  is  the  small  amount  ot  $5,460. 
(Referring  to  the  document  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,)  he  said  the  first  expenditure  since  1829  was 
on  the  4th  August,  1842,  $4,460,  and  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1843,  $1,000 — making  $5,460,  which  is  the 
whole  sum  expended  for  this  service  from  1829  to 
1844;  and  all  in  two  years  (not  one.)  That  is  the 
official  document. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I read  that  document  yesterday 
very  carefully. 

Mr.  Bayly,  (resuming.)  I find  I was  not  mistaken 
in  speaking  from  general  recollection  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  law  respecting  the  secret  service  fund. 

Mr.  Boyd,  (interposing)  said  he  proposed  to  amend 
the  resolution.  He  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania would  accept  his  amendment,  and  modify 
his  resolution  accordingly. 

The  amendment  of  Mr.  Boyd  was  accordingly  read 
as  follows: 

"Provided,  That  no  document  or  matter  is  request- 
ed to  be  furnished  by  the  foregoing  resolutions  which 
in  the  opinion  of  the  president  would  improperly  in- 
volve the  citizen  or  subject  of  any  foreign  power.” 

The  amendment  was  accordingly  accepted,  and 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  Ingersoll  was  so  modified. 

Mr.  Bayly  resumed,  and  proceeded  with  his  re- 
marks. In  part,  this  modification  obviated  his  ob- 
jection. The  cal!  ought  to  be  made  on  the  presi- 
dent, and  not  on  the  secretary  of  stale.  But  the  call, 
as  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  had  shown, 
would  be  utterly  useless.  The  law  requires  that  the 
accounting  officers  shall  settle  the  account  merely 
on  the  certificate  of  the  president;  there  is  no  item, 
no  manner  in  which  any  body  can  ascertain,  in  the 
treasury  department,  or  elsewhere,  the  use  to  which 
the  money  has  been  applied. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  gentleman  is  entirely  mistaken, 
I assure  him. 

Mr.  Bayly.  I speak  from  the  law. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  That  is  for  the  settlement  at  the 
treasury — that  is  all.  Surely  the  gentleman  can  see 
the  difference.  It  is  palpable,  I think. 

Mr.  Bayly.  I have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining these  laws. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  You  may  call  on  the  president.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection,  1 am  sure. 

The  Speaker.  The  gentleman  has  the  power  to 
modify  his  resolution,  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  Put  in  ttie  president,  then. 

[The  resolution  was  thus  modified,  so  as  to  make 
the  call  upon  the  president.] 

Mr.  Bayly.  With  one  more  remark  I will  conclude. 
1 desire  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  under 
stand  distinctly,  what  I should  suppose  from  the  irri- 
tation of  his  manner,  he  does  not  understand. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  (interposing.)  I assure  you  I am 
not  at  ail  irritated;  am  perfectly  calm — 

Mr.  Bayly.  1 am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  (continuing  ' his  sentence) — in  very 
good  humor  with  myself,  and  not  at  all  in  bad  hu- 
mor with  my  friend. 

Mr.  Bayly.  lam  very  happy  to  hear  it.  Nothing 
was  further  from  my  intention,  (continued  Mr.  B.) 
than  to  interfere  in  the  contest  which  has  grown  up 
between  the  two  distinguished  members  of  the  two 
houses;  they  are  able  to  fight  out  their  battles  them- 
selves; and  my  friend  will  not  understand  me  as  de- 
siring to  interfere  in  this  controversy,  and  not  to  in- 
terpose any  obstacle  in  his  way  in  making  out  a full 
and  complete  vindication  of  himself  against  the  at- 
tack made  upon  him. 


Mr.  Ingersoll.  I have  disclaimed  that  I was  an- 
swering— (a  word  or  two  was  not  caught  by  the  re- 
porter.) 

Mr.  Bayly.  I was  speaking  of  the  attacks  made 
upon  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I know,  but  I have  not  spoken  of 
those  attacks. 

Mr.  Bayly.  Well,  I am  under  the  very  highest 
misapprehension,  then;  I have  but  one  more  remark. 
I have  no  desire  of  interposing  any  difficulty  in  the 
gentleman’s  obtaining  information  to  meet  what  he 
considers  an  attack.  1 have  fallen  into  the  very 
strange  error,  as  this  house  will  see,  of  supposing 
they  were  pretty  embittered  attacks  upon  the  gentle- 
man. And  I was  rejoiced  that  my  friend  from  N. 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  made  this  objection  to  the  resolution, 
which  3truck  me  at  the  first  blush,  as  is  known  to 
gentlemen  who  sit  near  me.  I never  feel  embarrass- 
ed in  following  his  lead  on  any  subject;  and  hence  at 
the  sacrifice  of  my  own  wishes,  1 have  made  these 
unpremeditated  and  desultory  remarks. 

Mr.  Hilliard,  of  Alabama  said,  that  it  was  a mis- 
fortune that  a man  like  Mr.  Webster,  whose  intellect 
and  public  services  have  rendered  the  name  of  his 
country  illustrious,  and  have  associated  it  abroad 
with  every  thing  that  is  to  be  honored  and  beloved, 
should  have  so  few  personal  and  political  friends 
here.  I am  not  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with 
that  gentleman,  but  from  a casual  acquaintance,  I 
have  seen  much  in  him  to  admire.  If  there  is  any  thing 
censurable  in  him,  I have  not  observed  it.  Still,  I 
repeat,  it  ill  becomes  the  friends  of  Mr.  Webster  to 
interpose  any  objection  to  the  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I being  a whig,  and  I take  this  occasion  to  say 
that  I use  the  word  in  no  low  or  bitter  partizan 
sense,  and  that,  being  in  a great  minority  here,  I 
avow  myself  honored  in  doing  battle  under  that  stan- 
dard. I,  for  one,  will  interpose  no  objection;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  I challenge  the  fullest  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  a man  who  came  into  office  as  a 
whig.  I will  cheerfully  vote  for  this  resolution,  and 
I trust  that  his  political  friends  here  will  imitate  my 
example.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  public  history 
of  that  senator  of  an  unworthy  or  disgraceful  cha- 
racter, let  the  world  know  it. 

Mr.  Winthrop  rose,  not  to  defend  Daniel  Webster, 
who  had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  his  ability  to 
defend  himself  against  every  charge  that  could  be 
brought  against  him;  but  he  rose  in  defence  of  the 
honor,  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  house.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Iugersoll),  had 
arrayed  a series  of  charges  against  Mr.  Webster; 
these  charges  were  denied  and  replied  to,  and  the 
gentleman,  under  the  immediate  sting  of  that  denial 
and  repulsion,  calls  upon  the  house  to  aid  him  in  ar- 
raying an  entirely  different  series  of  charges  against 
the  same  distinguished  person.  Mr.  W.  asked  why 
these  charges  were  not  brought  forward  before? — 
Why  a sense  of  public  duty  and  public  honor,  require 
these  charges  should  be  made  at  some  other  time, 
than  when  the  gentleman  is  smarting  under  a sense 
of  imagined  or  real  wrong3. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  said  he  had  never  heard  of  them  till 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Winthrop  hoped  the  whole  history  of  the  se- 
cret service  fund  would  be  laid  before  the  house,  to 
see  what  was  its  use  in  the  case  of  Texas  and  Loui- 
siana, as  in  the  case  of  the  northeastern  boundary. 
Mr.  W.  thought  the  whole  proceeding  beneath  the 
character  and  dignity  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Plolmes,  of  S.  C.  called  upon  the  house  to  de- 
liberate before  they  adopted  a measure  which  might 
be  fraught  with  mischief,  in  unveiling  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  government  under  a law  rendered 
necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  all  governments, 
which  authorised  the  expenditure  of  secret  service 
money  at  certain  periods  and  for  certain  purposes. — 
Mr.  H.  referred  to  Madison,  who  thought  proper  to 
employ  secret  agents  to  elicit  important  acts  involv- 
ing the  very  destiny  of  this  confederacy. 

Mr.  Seddon  S3id  no  one  could  feel  more  surprised 
at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  debate  which  had  been 
sprung  upon  the  committee  on  the  resolution  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  than  himself; 
but  he  trusted  this  house  would  not  allow  itself  to  be 
thrown  from  the  balance  of  correct  judgment,  or  be 
carried  away  by  the  exciting  feelings  naturally  in- 
spired by  the  character  of  this  resolution.  He  thought 
when  this  house  came  calmly  to  view  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  question  now  presented  to  it,  it  would 
at  once  be  seen  by  all  parties  that  there  was  great 
and  palpable  propriety  in  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
solution somewhat  modified  in  its  form.  And  he 
thought  the  propriety  of  its  adoption  was  even  more 
clear  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  distinguished 
senator  froth  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  alluded 
to,  than  upon  any  other  portion  of  this  house.  Mr 
S.  (who  in  many  portions  of  his  remarks  was  doubt- 
fully heard),  as  far  as  could  be  gathered,  proceeded 
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to  say  that,  after  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania had  risen,  and  upon  his  official  responsibili- 
ty, declared,  not  front  hearsay,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  and  examination,  that  the  production  of 
certain  documents,  in  the  official  archives  of  the 
nation,  would  show  that  a high  functionary  of  the 
government  has  been  guilty  of  fraud,  corruption  ami 
peculation.  When  a charge  so  serious,  so  grave  in 
its  character,  was  thus  deliberately  made  by  a re- 
presentative in  his  seat,  it  became  the  duty  of  this 
house  to  make  the  inquiry;  it  was  due  to  the  hono 
rable  senator  himself,  upon  whom  these  charges 
were  made.  He  made  not  the  slightest  pretension  to 
be  a friend,  either  politically  or  personally,  of  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts;  but  he  was 
an  American,  and  wishing  to  preserve,  (as  far  it 
could  consistently  be  done  with  truth),  pure  and  sa- 
cred the  reputation  of  American  statesmen,  he  was 
not  willing  that  any  man  who  has  held  the  high  sta- 
tion of  secretary  o(  state,  should  be  charged  publicly 
with  these  high  offences,  and  the  opportunity  of  in- 
vestigation and  proof  be  denied.  He  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  Hilliard),  that 
that  senator’s  friends  ought  to  come  forward,  and 
boldly  and  manfully  challenge  investigation  into  ibis 
grave  charge  in  this  house,  which  was  the  grand  in- 
quest of  the  nation. 

But  vviiile  he  thought  this  investigation  ought  to  be 
made,  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  carry  this  in- 
quiry one  whit  beyond  the  necessity  which  calls  for 
it.  He  thought  the  resolution  ought  so  to  be  amend- 
ed as  to  limit  this  inquiry  and  this  disclosure  to  the 
period  during  which  it  was  alledged  these  acts  of 
peculation  and  fraud  were  committed.  He  though L 
so.  He  believed,  as  a general  rule,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  great  and  serious  public  injury  must 
be  sustained  by  the  development  of  the  maimer  in 
wnich  this  secret  service  fund  has  been  used.  The 
very  end  and  purpose  of  the  fund  would  be  frustrat 
ed  and  set  at  naught,  if  they  allowed  the  general  de- 
velopment without  great  and  serious  cause.  He 
thuught  the  allegation  made  from  a high  source,  of 
fraud  and  peculation  on  the  part  of  a distinguished 
public  functionary,  constituted  reason  abundant  for 
the  exception  from  the  rule  in  this  particular  case. 
The  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  in  this  particular 
case,  but  it  ought  to  be  limited  merely  to  the  case, 
for  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  had  already  been  shown 
by  one  or  two  gentlemen,  that  to  bring  it  dow  n to 
the  present  time  might  do  most  serious  detriment  in 
the  present  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  Our 
foreign  affairs  were  now  unsettled:  who  could  doubt 
that  in  the  wise  administration  and  use  of  this  secret 
service  fund,  (he  spoke  entirely  without  positive 
knowledge  on  the  subject),  there  were  agems  now 
employed?  It  was  unwise,  therefore,  to  extend  the 
inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 

But  as  the  objection  that  this  disclosure,  if  limited 
to  the  particular  tune  during  winch  Mr.  Webster 
was  secretary  of  state,  would  afford  no  just  opportu 
nity  of  comparing  its  use  with  its  use  under  other 
administrations,  and  that  what  taken  by  itself,  might 
seem  an  improper  application  of  the  fund,  when 
compared  w ilh  the  practice  of  the  government,  would 
find,  in  some  measure  at  least,  a justification,  had 
some  weight,  Mr.  S.  contended,  that  if  any  other 
period  was  to  be  embraced  m the  inquiry,  it  should 
be  some  preceding  and  not  some  subsequent  one. — 
He  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  properly  modifi- 
ed, and  he  should  vote  lor  it  with  a desire  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  high  functionary  whose  character  was  as- 
sailed, and  not  with  the  slightest  desire  to  injure  or 
impair  his  well  deserved  fame. 

In  conclusion  he  oflered  the  following  amendment 
to  the  resolution. 

After  the  figures  1841,  insert  “until  the  retire- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster,  e^q.  from  the  department 
of  stale.” 

Mr.  lugersoll  accepted  as  a modification  of  the  re 
solutions  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Seddon. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  said,  that  the  most  material  part 
of  the  resolution  was  unwarranted,  because  it  requir- 
ed an  exhibition  of  tbe  manner  in  which  a fund  has 
been  expended,  in  respect  to  which  it  was  required, 
by  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  that  perpetual  se- 
crecy should  be  maintained.  Mr.  A.  rululeu  the  idea 
that  the  object  of  this  fund  is  necessary  to  eorrup 
tion.  While  he  was  president,  he  had  given  a certi- 
ficate fur  the  expenditure  of  one  year’s  appropriation 
of  this  fund  (for  a treaty  of  commerce  with  the  Su- 
blime Porte),  in  which  there  was  no  more  corruption 
than  in  the  present  debate.  The  resolution  is  also 
wrong,  because  it  makes  the  secretary  of  state  re 
sponsible  for  the  money  expended,  for  which  he  is 
not  in  the  least  responsible.  The  law  requires  ilia t 
it  shall  be  expended  by  the  order  of  the  president 
biuisell — and  the  secretary  of  state  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  il  the  gentleman  intends  to  impeach  any 
body  for  the  expenditure  of  thru  money,  it  must  be 
John  Tyler  and  not  Daniel  Webster. 


Mr.  C.  J.  lugersoll.  1 arn  anxious  to  say,  that  in 
all  this  business,  so  far  as  1 know,  Mr.  Tyler’s  con- 
duct has  been  irreproachable,  and  my  object  is  to 
get  at  a guilty  secretary  who  abused  that  power. 

Mr.  Adams.  If  such  money  be  expended  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  it  must  be  hy  an  order  of  the  pre- 
sident, and  that  order  is  to  answer  lor  all  the  more 
minute  details  required  in  all  the  other  accounts  set- 
tled at  the  treasury  department. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  charge  of  corruption  against 
a senator  of  the  U.  States  from  inv  own  immediate 
commonwealth — a man  highly  honored  by  his  fellow 
citizens  not  only  for  the  services  rendered  in  the  ne- 
gotiations of  that  treaty,  but  for  many  other  public 
services  of  the  first  importance — I,  for  my  part, 
have  no  objection  to  call  for  any  thing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  stale,  because  it  is  my  full  belief  that  any 
thing  which  is  elicited  by  that  inquiry  will  operate 
far  more  to  justify  him  than  to  sustain  the  charges 
against  him. 

Mr.  Adams  dissented  from  the  doctrine  that  the 
moment  a public  office  expires,  the  day  of  impeach- 
ment has  passed.  A public  officer  is  amenable  to 
impeachment  while  he  lives,  because  (Mr.  A.  said, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Bayly,)  disqualification  to  hold  any 
office  under  the  United  Slates,  a punishment  greater 
in  his  opinion  than  removal  from  office,  clings  to  him 
through  life. 

Mr.  Yancey  had  examined  the  constitution  and 
found  that  money  expended  for  secret,  purposes  mu3t 
be  accounted  for  as  well  as  any  other  funds  drawn 
from  the  treasury. 

The  peculiar  spirit  of  the  American  government 
requires  that  this  house  should  exercise  the  right  of 
calling  to  a strict  account  all  wno  were  charged 
with  the  expenditure  of  public  money.  The  gross 
attack  made  on  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, (Mr.  C.  J.  lugersoll),  warranted  this  in- 
quiry. It  showed  that  its  author  had  neither  dignity 
nor  morality  in  his  character.  The  author  of  such 
abuse  deserved  no  respect  or  consideration  from  us. 
Even  his  own  friends  could  not  object  to  the  proposed 
call. 

His  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Hilliard),  had  said 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  respected,  honored,  and  loved 
abroad,  and  that  he  was  the  proudest  boast  of  every 
American.  He  ! ould  despise  himself  as  an  Ameri- 
can if  he  could  tjiiiik  so. 

Mr.  Hilliard  said  tie  spoke  of  Mr.  Webster’spublic 
character,  and  he  did  know  that  Mr.  Webster  did 
occupy  in  Europe  as  a statesman  as  high  a position 
in  public  estimation  as  any  man  that  breathed. 

Mr.  Yancey  asked  what  public  acts  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s life  had  made  the  American  name  loved  and 
respect'  d abroad?  Was  it  his  course  in  the  contest 
with  the  lion  power  of  England?  Did  that  make  him 
loved  abroad?  Dni  hi:(  vobss  against  the  supply  of 
provisions  and  ciothing  fur  bare  footed  and  starving 
American  soldiers  attach  honor  to  his  name?  Was  it 
that  that  made  England  love  him. 

Mr.  Yancey  asked  whether  Mr.  Webster’s  course 
on  the  French  question  entitled  him  to  respect,  when 
the  noble-hearted  Jackson  was  endeavoring  to  enforce 
France  to  a fulfilment  of  her  treaty  stipulation?  Did 
not  Mr.  Webster  say  in  the  senate,  that  he  would  not 
vote  a cent  even  if  tbe  British  were  battering  down 
the  walls  of  the  capitol?  Was  it  not  declared  here 
by  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams),  in  regard  to  that  God-like  man,  whose 
name  was  so  much  honored  arid  loved  abroad,  that 
he  had  but  one  more  step  to  take,  and  that  was  to 
join  the  enemy  in  battering  down  the  walls  of  the 
capitol?  Were  these  the  acts  that  caused  his  col- 
league to  say  that  his  name  was  honored  and  respect- 
ed abroad?  As  to  tire  Ashburton  treaty  he  was  con- 
tent to  let  that  subject  sleep;  but  he  must  say, 
a better  treaty  could  have  been  made;  he  musi  say 
that  an  American  negotiator  in  whom  was  felt  the 
pulsations  of  an  American  heart  would  have  demand- 
ed something  like  a satisfactory  apology  for  the  mur- 
der of  Durfee. 

But  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Adams),  says  that  the  secretary  of  state  was 
not  responsible,  but  the  president,  for  the  use  of  the 
secret  service-  money.  All  the  recommendations  for 
application  of  the  fund,  were  however,  made,  by  the 
secretary,  and  the  vouchers  were  by  him  placed  be- 
fore the  president.  If  the  money  was  improperly 
expended  it  was  the  fault  of  the  secretary.  It  was 
ttie  duty  of  this  house  to  present  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, and  of  the  senate  to  try  him.  How  could  this 
house  present  the  articles  unless  they  could  call  for 
the  necessary  papers?  This  house  had  a right  to  de- 
mand a statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
money  was  expended.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  lugersoll),  had  stated  how 
the  money  was  expended,  and  he  stated  it  on  his 
responsibility,  and  therefore  the  subject  ought  to  be 
examined. 


He  protested  solemly  against  the  remark  that  the 
character  of  Mr.  Webster  was  loved  and  honored. 
His  talents  were  admired;  as  he  would  agree.  Many 
names  went  to  posterity  with  opprobrium,  while  the 
names  of  honest  men  were  lost  in  obscurity.  The 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold  would  be  remembered 
through  all  time,  while  many  a gallant  sold ier  who 
fought  barefooted  and  bareheaded  for  his  country, 
would  be  forgotten.  He  would  like  to  know  one 
fact:  Was  Mr.  Webster  the  pensioned  agent  of  Mas- 
sachusetts manufacturers?  It  had  been  stated  that 
the  sum  of  $100,000  had  been  paid  to  him,  or  settled 
on  his  family,  for  services  which  he  was  to  render 
here  to  the  manufacturing  intefests.  The  tariff 
would,  he  hoped,  soon  come  tip  for  discussion  here; 
and  he  would  ask  whether  Mr.  Webster’s  views  on 
the  subject  would  be  regarded  by  his  brother  sena- 
tors as  the  views  of  an  independent  and  disinterested 
man? 

Mr.  Hilliard  said  in  reply  In  his  honorable  col- 
league, for  whom  he  entertained-  a high  respect,  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr.  Webster’s  political 
errors,  and  as  to  the  charges  brought  against  Mr. 
Webster,  he  would  believe,  until  they  were  proved, 
that  they  arose  from  misconception.  If  Mr.  Web- 
ster’s course  was  unfortunate  as  to  the  war,  he  (Mr. 
H.)  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  would  envy  the 
feelings  of  no  one  who  would  turn  over  the  pages  of 
filth  and  vile  party  defamation  to  rake  up  charges 
against  any  man. 

What  he  had  to  say  was,  that  he  had  noticed  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  when  in  Europe,  that  the  name 
of  Webster  was  loved,  honored  and  respec  ed.  He 
would  meet  the  responsibility  of  this  declaration  here 
and  elsewhere.  Did  his  colleague  seek  to  identify 
him  on  this  account  with  Mr.  Webster’s  political  er- 
rors, and  use  it  against  him  at  home? 

Mr.  Yancy  said,  that  he  was  aware  that  the  de- 
claration was  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  feeling.  He 
had  attributed  it  only  to  that  cause. 

Mr.  Hilliard  was,  he  said,  going  on  to  remark,  that 
among  the  most  eminent  persons  in  Europe  no  Ame- 
rican name,  next  to  the  name  of  Washington,  was 
held  in  higher  respect  than  that  of  Daniel  Webster. 

[Here  some  hisses  were  heard.] 

I repeat,  said  Mr.  H.,  no  effort  to  put  down  such 
qn  expression  will  succeed.  I defy  any  one  to  point 
to  a single  living  American  who  stands  higher  in 
Europe  than  Mr.  Webster.  I do  not  give  my  own 
opinion  only,  but  I state  the  fact  that,  in  all  the 
glorious  constellation  ot  American  names,  none  is 
bi ighter  in  European  estimation  than  that  of  Web- 
ster. He  did  not  say  this  on  account  of  any  inti- 
macy or  particular  friendship  with  that  gentle- 
man. His  relations  towards  him  were  not  of  that 
character. 

Mr.  Webster  had  repelled,  perhaps,  too  warmly 
the  attacks  made  upon  him;  but  did  he  provoke  the 
controversy?  Had  he  not  occasion  to  speak  with  se- 
verity? and  did  not  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  acknowledge  that  he  had  given  him 
just  cause  of  offence?  Who  began  the  assault  in  the 
senate?  It  was  not  Mr.  Webster.  Had  it  come  to 
this,  that  because  an  assault  had  been  made  by  one 
member  of  a party  upon  an  individual,  the  whole 
should  join  in  it,  and  cry  down  with  him? 

It  seemed  to  him,  that  the  higher  a man  rose  in 
public  estimation,  the  more  vehement  were  the  as- 
saults made  upon  him.  No  man  was  a warmer  whig 
than  himself,  (Mr.  FI  ,)  but  he  had  charity  for  his 
political  opponents.  Gentlemen  accustomed  only 
to  the  atmosphere  of  party  may  not  know  that  men 
are  estimated  abruad  by  standards  to  which  they  do 
not  refer.  His  desire  was  that  a most  searching  in- 
vestigation of  this  matter  should  take  place.  It  was 
due  to  Mr.  Webster,  to  his  friends,  and  to  the  coun- 
tiy.  If  Mr.  Webster  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
combine  all  the  sections  of  the  party  against  him, 
he  would  yet  consider  it  his  duty,  as  an  Ame- 
rican, to  rescue  his  name  from  their  reproach. 

He  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  his  disposition 
prompted  him,  in  such  a case  as  this,  to  take  side 
with  the  weaker  party.  He  knew  not  how  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  obtained  the 
information  which  he  said  he  possessed.  Who  fur- 
nished it  to  him?  It  was  in  the  keeping  only  of  the 
administration.  Did  the  administration  famish  it 
lor  the  purpose  of  striking  a blow  at  a prominent 
op  ponent? 

As  to  Mr.  Webster  being  employed  by  the  manu- 
facturers as  a pensioned  agent,  he  knew  nothing  at  ail 
about  il;  he  was  not  responsible  for  any  of  the  acta, 
of  that  senator.  He  had  stated  the  simple  fact,  and 
it  was  true — and  every  man  who  had  been  abroa4' 
would  admit  it — that  the  greatest  name  of  all  living 
Americans  in  Europe  was  that  of  Webster.  Mr.  H. 
now  felt  bound,  he  said,  to  renew  the  motion  foy  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  Ingersoll’s  resolutions  were  then  adopted-— 
ayes^l.36,  noes  28. 
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Monday,  April  27.  As  soon  as  the  jonrnal  was 
read,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Ingersoll  rose  and  asked  leave  to 
make  a personal  explanation. 

Objections  being  made,  the  rules,  by  a vote  of  102 
to  25,  were  suspended. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  spoke  as  follows — 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  Mr.  Webster,  in  virulent 
terms,  in  the  senate,  assailed  my  truth,  concerning 
transactions  of  which  truth  ought  to  be  in  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  I went  there  in  search  of  them  for  my 
vindication.  As  a member  of  the  committee  of  for- 
eign affairs,  for  some  years,  I have  had  some  freedom 
of  access  there,  though  probably  none  winch  any 
other  member  of  congress  is  not  entitled  to. 

Searching  for  proofs,  not  to  expose  him , but  vin- 
dicate myself,  I fell  most  unexpectedly  on  others, 
which  led  me,  next  day  to  denounce  him  as  a delin- 
quent. 

When  the  president’s  answer  to  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  refused  certain  docu- 
ments, 1 repealed,  in  general  assertion,  the  fact  of 
his  delinquency,  and  added  that  it  is  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  proof.  My  friends  advised  me  to  go  no  fur- 
ther, supposing  that  Mr.  Webster  would  challenge 
investigation. 

Not  having  done  so,  but  having  again,  with  oppro 
brious  language,  in  senate,  charged  me  with  slander, 
and  called  upon  me  to  substantiate  my  accusation  of 
him,  I now  submit  a short  statement,  which  may  be 
tested  as  to  truth. 

There  are  three  charges  of  delinquency: 

1st — Unlawful  use  of  the  fund  appropriated  for  the 
contingent  service  of  foreign  intercourse,  commonly 
called  the  secret  service  fund. 

2dly — Misapplying  part  of  that  fund  to  corrupt 
party  presses. 

3rily — Leaving  the  department  of  state  in  default 
to  that  fund. 

1st — Congress  appropriates  annually  a small  sum, 
commonly  $30,1)00,  for  the  contingent  expenses  of 
foreign  intercourse;  the  disbursement  of  part  of 
which  is  sometimes  usefully  clandestine,  but  never, 
as  has  been  erroneously  supposed,  corrupt.  When- 
ever, in  the  president’s  opinion,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  make  public  how  any  part  of  it  is  disposed  of,  he 
so  certifies,  and,  by  the  act  of  congress,  his  mere  cer- 
tificate is  sufficient  voucher  at  the  treasury  for  the 
required  settlement. 

These  funds  have,  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  if 
not  always,  been  in  the  hands  of  a clerk,  called,  by 
acts  of  congress,  the  disbursing  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  stale,  who  kept  them  in  banks,  as  agent. — 
The  official  routine  is  for  the  president,  on  the  requi- 
sition of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  authorise  payment 
of  the  money  from  the  treasury  to  the  disbursing 
agent  of  the  state  department,  the  disbursing  agent 
is  debited  at  the  treasury  with  the  sum  drawn  in- 
to the  department  of  state,  keeps  it  to  his  credit  as 
agent,  in  bank,  and  gives  checks  as  required  by  the 
secretary,  for  payment  to  any  person  he  may  desig- 
nate. 

In  this  way  the  first  check  I saw,  when  I went  to 
the  department,  was  drawn  by  the  agent  for  the  ser- 
vice at  New  York  in  McLeod’s  case,  $1,000. 

But,  shortly  after  President  Harrison’s  death,  and 
before  Vice  President  Tyler  was  at  home  in  chief 
magistracy,  in  April,  1841 — Mr.  Secretary  Webster 
began  an  entirely  novel  method  of  dealing  with  the 
secret  service  fund.  Instead  of  directing  the  dis- 
bursing agent  to  pay  any  third  person,  Mr.  Webster 
required  the  money  to  be  paid  to  himself. 

In  this  way  he  drew  to  himself  from  the  disbursing 
agent  twelve  thousand  dollars  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  Mr.  Webster’s  incumbency  as  secretary, 
about  $1,300  a month,  in  1841,  and  three  thousand 
dollars  more  early  in  1842. 

Thus  he  took  into  his  own  hands  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  his  first-  twelve  months.  The  president, 
there  is  written  evidence  in  the  department  to  show, 
never  authorised  this,  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  w hen 
first  apprised  of  it,  more  than  fourteen  months  after 
it  had  been  going  on,  to  the  large  amount  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  refused  it  his  sanction. 

It  was  not  till  July,  1842,  as  the  evidence  in  the 
department  shows,  in  Mr.  Webster’s  handwriting, 
that  lie  got  a president’s  certificate  for  four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  sixty  dollars.  [$4,460.] 

That  president’s  certificate,  of  which  I took  a min- 
ute, dated  19th  July,  1842,  is: — 

To  J.  J.  Crittenden,  for  expenses  of  journey 
to  New  York,  $100 

To  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  for  services  connected 

with  the  northeastern  boundary,  2,000 

To  Alexander  Powell,  for  journey  to  and 
stay  on  the  frontier  in  1841,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  disturbances,  1,000 

With  several  other  items. 

The  first  item  in  this  short  account  concerning 
McLeod,  will  show  how  I was  led  from  that  to  other 


objects,  and  some  of  the  other  items  will  show  the 
agents  whom,  as  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Webster 
employed.  Both  houses  of  congress,  if  not  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  have  not  been  left  in  ignorance  of  the 
characters  of  some  of  those  on  whom  the  secretary 
of  state  bestowed  large  sums  of  public  money,  if 
their  receipts  correctly  vouch  what  they  got. 

In  a memorandum  of  payments  to  Mr.  Webster, 
by  authority  of  the  president,  there  is  a minute  dated 
June  23,  1842,  “By  cash  returned,  $5,000.” 

After  drawing  $15,000  to  himself  during  fifteen 
months,  during  which  period  there  is  no  trace  of 
what  he  did  with  those  large  sums,  he  appears  to 
have  returned  one  third  of  the  amount  withdrawn. — 
Why  return  it,  if  taken  for  any  public  purpose?— 
Where  had  it  been  kept?  If  in  any  place  of  deposite, 
was  it  separate  from  Mr.  Webster’s  private  funds? 
Did  he  use  it? 

These  $5,000  were  returned  ten  days  after,  accord- 
ing to  the  published  correspondence,  his  negotiations 
with  the  British  envoy  extraordinary,  began  by  con- 
versational and  confidential  intercourse,  without  pro- 
tocols or  other  usuai  records  of  such  transactions. 

In  1843,  Mr.  Webster  took  to  himself  $2,000  more 
— making  altogether  $17,000. 

On  closing  his  account,  crediting  the  $5,000  re- 
turned, and  various  other  sums,  there  remained  a 
balance  against  him  of  $2,290  of  the  secret  service 
fund.  One  of  his  credits  against  it  was  for  $1,400, 
published  in  house  documents,  report  No.  29,  first 
session,  28th  congress — report  of  Mr.  Rogers  for 
maps,  charts,  surveys,  and  expenses  of  bringing 
them  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  for  copies  of 
transcripts,  and  for  various  agencies  to  procure  in- 
formation connected  with  the  boundary  treaty. 

This  inarticulate  and  comprehensive  mixture  ol 
many  incongruous  items,  without  specification  of 
prices,  dates,  or  any  apparent  test  of  rectitude,  Mr. 
Secretary  Webster  certified  himself  as  a proper  cre- 
dit for  himself,  and  deducted  from  his  debit  to  the 
secret  service  fund.  Without  that  credit  his  default 
to  that  fund  would  have  been  $3,690,  instead  of 
$2,290,  which  it  was  when  he  was  removed  from  of- 
fice. 

The  $17,000  were  in  his  hands,  contrary  to  uni- 
form usage;  if  used  by  him,  contrary  to  the  sub- 
treasury act.  Whether  so,  is  for  him  to  make  ap- 
pear. The  burdeu  of  proof  is  on  him. 

2dly — Application  of  the  secret  service  fund  to 
corrupt  party  presses.  The  Ashburton  treaty  bears 
date  the  9th  August,  1842.  Congress  were  then  in 
session;  and,  as  Mr.  Adams  has  charged  me  lately,  I 
confess  I did  what  little  I could,  as  one  of  a small 
minority  in  the  house  of  representatives,  (we  had  40 
votes,  I think,  under  the  previous  question,)  to  resist 
a treaty  which  Mr.  Webster  has  lately  stated  in  the 
senate,  granted  near  half  a million  of  dollars  from 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  people  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts. 

What  1 am  now  enabled  to  add,  of  revelation  from 
the  department  of  state,  will  prove  that  my  instincts 
of  aversion  to  the  treaty  were  even  truer  than  rea- 
son. 

In  the  department  of  state  there  is  now  a letter, 
signed  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  marked  private,  dated  Port- 
land, the  12th  of  August,  1842,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Webster,  secretary  of  state,  substantially  as  follows: 

It  begins  by  congratulating  Mr.  Webster  on  his 
settlement  of  ’.he  Maine  boundary  question  by  a new 
mode  of  approaching  the  subject,  after  forty  years  of 
diplomacy,  without  which  new  mode  another  forty 
years  of  diplomacy  would  have  come  to  nothing. 

[Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
boast  with  which  his  correspondent,  Mr.  Webster, 
hugged  himself  in  his  elaborate  vindication  in  sen- 
ate.] 

Mr.  Smith  informs  Mr.  Webster  by  this  letter  that 
he  had  occasion  to  resort  to  services, and  influences, 
in  order  to  adjust  the  lone  and  direction  of  the  party 
presses,  and  through  them  of  public  sentiment,  to  a 
purpose  so  desirable  of  accomplishment  under  Mr. 
Webster’s  administration. 

Mr.  Smith,  therefore,  submits  a claim  or  account, 
if  I recollect  right,  in  blank,  for  Mr.  Webster  to  fill 
up,  of  which  he  calls  for  payment  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund.  Mr.  Smith  presumes  that  the  contingent 
fund  will  be  ample,  and  Mr.  Webster’s  control  of  it 
complete,  to  do  what  he  may  think  just. 

The  sums  Mr.  Smith  vouches  as  got  by  him  from 
Mr.  Webster  are  $2,000  for  services  connected  with 
the  northeastern  boundary,  and  two  years  after  he 
vouches  $500  more,  as  will  be  shown. 

3dly — Leaving  the  department  of  state  in  debt  to 
the  secret  service  fund,  2,290. 

The  records  of  the  department  show  this  default 
beyond  all  denial  or  question. 

They  show,  furthermore,  that  it  was  Qeither  paid 
or  accounted  for  during  nearly  two  yeaif  after  Mr. 
Webster’s  removal  from  office. 


They  show  several  letters  sent  to  him  by  President 
Tyler’s  direction,  urging  payment,  and  evasive  ex- 
cuses from  Mr.  Webster  for  non-payment. 

At  length,  a peremptory  letter  that  exposure 
would  or  might  be  the  consequence  of  more  delay, 
produced  reimbursement.  But  settlement  did  not 
take  place  till  the  1st  February,  1845,  ten  days  be- 
fore President  Polk  arrived  in  Washington  to  be  in- 
augurated, when  Mr.  Webster  produced  another 
voucher  from  Mr.  F.  O.  J.  Smith,  for  an  additional 
$500,  and  other  vouchers,  one  from  George  Smith 
for  $500. 

George  Smith,  since  dead,  denied  that  he  had  ever 
been  paid  or  vouched  more  than  $150,  to  which  sum 
Mr.  Webster  reduced  the  $500  at  first  demanded,  as 
his  agent,  now  in  Washington,  will  prove. 

Granting  all  the  vouchers  Mr.  Webster  produced, 
there  was,  nevertheless,  a balance  of  about  $1,200 
due  from  him,  at  all  events,  when  he  left  the  depart- 
ment. That  sum  he  was  in  default  to  the  secret  ser- 
vice fund,  after  crediting  everything  in  the  way  of 
re-payment,  offset,  or  voucher,  that  he  claimed. 

In  all  I have  said  in  this  affair,  no  allusion  has 
been  made  to  any  private  aggravation.  Regretting 
the  exposure  forced  from  me,  having  afforded  Mr. 
Webster  several  opportunities  to  meet  the  charges 
in  his  own  way,  that  which  he  chose  left  me  no  al- 
ternative but  this  forbearing  justification  of  myself. 

A resolution,  or  committee,  which  I cannot  insti- 
tute, will  soon  test  the  truth  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  then  took  the  floor. 
He  went  on  to  ask  how  it  was  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
had  obtained  his  information,  after  the  president  had 
refused  to  answer  the  resolution  of  the  house  upon 
the  ground  that  the  seal  of  secrecy  could  not  be  bro- 
ken. Had  any  of  the  underlings  been  corrupted,  or 
bad  Mr.  Ingersoll  entered  the  treasury  and  with  a 
key  of  his  own  opened  the  desk.  After  further  re- 
marks, Mr  Ashmun  said  it  il!-becaine  Mr.  Ingersoll 
to  talk  about  “peculation”  etc.,  when  he  himself  had 
been  turned  out  by  Gen.  Jackson  for  peculation  of 
the  public  money. 

Mr.  Ashmun  referred  to  a document  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that  Mr.  Ingersoll,  when  removed 
from  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney  in 
Pennsylvania,  had  been  sued  by  the  government  as 
defaulter,  and  that  he  had  not  paid  the  amount  of 
the  verdict  found  against  him  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  here  rose.  He  said  that 
as  a matter  of  delicacy,  it  was  proper  that  thus  far 
he  should  have  abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  this 
matter,  but  now  he  was  placed  in  a different  attitude, 
for  upon  that  trial  he  was  counsel  for  his  brother. — 
He  then  stated  on  the  word  of  a gentleman,  that  Mr. 
C.  J Ingersoll  had,  at  the  time  referred  to,  been  try- 
ing in  vain  for  a long  period  to  bring  the  government 
to  a settlement  of  his  accounts  as  district  attorney. 
Attempt  after  attempt  was  made,  but  without  suc- 
cess. At  length  Mr.  Ingersoll,  having  a sum  of  mo- 
ney in  his  hands,  and  being  anxiously  desirous  of  a 
settlement,  proposed  to  the  government  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  settled  by  a jury.  This  was  finally 
agreed^  to,  and  the  trial  was  had,  when  the  whole 
matter  was  honorably  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all. 

Mr.  Ashmun  resumed  his  remarks,  and  proceeded 
to  assert  that  an  insiduous  attempt  had  been  made  to 
induce  Mr.  Tyler  to  take  ground  on  the  subject,  and 
to  disavow  that  he  sanctioned  the  disbursement. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll — By  me? 

Mr  Ashmun — Yes. 

Mr.  Ingersoll — It  is  utterly  false. 

The  speaker  rapped  to  order. 

Mr.  Ingersoll — (still  standing  and  continuing  hig 
sentence.) — It  is  a lie;  the  lie  of  a coward. 

Mr.  Ashmun  (resuming.) — Yes,  the  aged  Pennsyl. 
vanian — 

Mr.  Ingersoll — (interposing.) — I am  quite  young 
enough. 

Mr.  Ashmun — Yes;  the  aged  Pennsylvanian  comeg 
here  to  use  language  towards  me  which  he  supposes 
can  provoke  a personal  conflict,  I come  from  a sec- 
tion of  country  where  they  neither  believe  in  duel- 
ling,  bowie-knives,  or  pistols.  We  are  neither  afraid 
of  them  nor  do  we  use  them. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  (in  his  seat.) — Nor  of  getting  drunk? 

Mr.  Ashmun  went  on  to  say  that  although  he  was 
no  duellist,  if  any  one  doubted  his  courage,  let  them 
try  it. 

Mr.  SchencJc  rose  to  a question  of  privilege.  He 
desired  to  offer  a preamble  and  resolution  setting 
forth  that  after  the  president  had  declined  to  answer 
the  resolution  of  the  house  touching  this  matter,  Mr. 
Ingersoll  states  that  he  has  had  access  to  the  depart- 
ment, &c. — therefore  that  a select  committee  of  five 
be  appointed  to  ascertain  by  what  means  the  said 
Mr.  Ingersoll  obtained  the  information,  said  com- 
mittee to  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 
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After  various  ineffectual  motions  to  lay  the  whole 
matter  on  the  table,  and  decisions  upon  points  of  or- 
der— 

Mr.  Peltit  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  add- 
ing the  following: 

“And  that  another  select  committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed, to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  charges  this 
day  made  in  this  house  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  against 
Mr.  Daniel  Webster,  with  a view  to  founding  an  im- 
peachment against  said  Daniel  Webster,  and  that 
said  committee  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  books  and  vouchers.” 

The  resolution,  thus  amended,  was  adopted,  arid 
here  the  matter,  for  the  present,  terminated. 

Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  moved  that  the  message  and 
accompanying  documents  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
printed;  but,  after  a brief  conversation,  waived  the 
motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  who  said  if  the  house  wished 
to  hear  the  further  reading  he  had  no  objection. — 
But  he  presumed,  from  what  he  had  heard  of  the 
communication,  that  the  reading  would  take  some 
time.  It  related  only  to  the  McLeod  case,  and  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  much  better  understood  when 
printed. 

Mr.  I.  wished  to  say  a very  few  words  upon  this 
question  of  printing,  which  opened  the  debate  at 
this  time,  but  it  was  a duty  he  owed  to  the  house, 
and  perhaps  himself,  to  say  a few  words  on  this  oc- 
casion. 

The  president  (said  Mr.  I.)  has  answered  the  re- 
solution I submitted,  in  a way  that  is  to  me  unex- 
pected, and  therefore,  and  only  therefore,  it  is  that 
I deem  it  necessary  to  say  anything.  He  should 
premise  what  he  had  to  say  by  this  statement.  Some 
strong  expressions  have  fallen  from  members  here 
as  to  the  part  that  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be  ta- 
ken, in  this  matter  by  me.  A member  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Ashmun]  spoke  of  a conspiracy;  and  a 
member  from  Connecticut,  [Mr.  Dixon]  in  the 
course  of  some  impertinent  observations,  mentioned 
the  other  day — I do  not  recoiled  what,  nor  do  1 care 
— that  other  persons  were  combined  with  me  in  the 
movement.  It  is  proper  that  I should  say,  therefore, 
that  if  there  is  a conspirator,  I am  the  only  one. — 
That  neither  the  president  of  the  United  Stales,  nor 
the  secretary  of  stale,, w ho  was  absent,  nor  the  act- 
ing secretary  of  state  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  which  I submitted,  (with  whom  I 
had  some  slight  intercourse,  which  I will  mention,) 
knew  any  thing  at  all  of  this  matter.  Among  all 
the  hard  things  that  have  been  said  of  me,  I am 
not  aware  that  my  truth  has  ever  been  called  in 
question;  but  when  the  coarse  contradiction  to  which 
1 was  subjected  from  another  place,  instead  of  be- 
ing slung,  as  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  Winthrop,)  has  said,  1 was  at  least  stimulated 
to  an  effort  to  vindicate  my  truth;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose I went  to  the  department  of  state  with  no  idea 
of  discovering  what  1 did.  I went  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  what  correspondence  there  was  upon 
the  subject  of  the  McLeod  case,  (which  the  presi- 
dent has  thought  proper  to  give  to  day,)  and  what 
correspondence,  or  letter,  was  there  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Adams,)  and  to  Mr. 
Cushing,  (for  they  are  named  in  the  same  entry  on 
the  journal,)  respecting  a special  mission  to  England. 

I say  no  more  than  this:  that  in  looking  for  these 
papers,  in  particular  for  that  letter,  it  could  not  be 
found;  and  in  some  extent  of  research  which  was 
required  upon  it,  to  my  great  amazement,  I came 
upon  other  papers,  which  led  me  the  next  day  in 
this  house,  without  taking  counsel  of  any  human 
being,  to  move  the  resolutions,  and  state  what  1 did 
state.  I look  no  counsel  hut  of  my  own  pillow  that 
night,  and  the  next  day  came  into  this  house  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a human  being,  and  moved 
the  resolutions,  in  which  it  would  seem  from  the 
president’s  answ  er  there  were  words — to  wit:  “Pre- 
sident’s certificates” — which  I was  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  have  omitted — which 
were  objectionable.  I will  speak  of  that  before  J 
sit  dow n. 

But  first,  as  to  what  the  president  has  communi- 
cated. 1 stated  that  a special  miss  on  had  been 
called  for  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Oregon 
question;  and  I appealed  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  who  was  sitting  near 
me,  and  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Adams,)  who  were  both  members  of  this 
house,  and  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  at  this 
time,  for  the  proof  of  w hat  1 said,  neither  of  whom 
denied  it. 

When  this  subject  was  mentioned  in  this  house  by 
the  member  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Dixon,)  he  said 
that  it  had  not  been  denied  by  Mr.  Webster.  Sir, 
(said  I,)  that  is  not  the  fact.  It  was  grossly  denied. 
The  reported  language  is  "this  is  another  falsehood;’'1 
theB©  are  the  very  words:  "Mr.  1.  says,  nobody 


disputes  it.  I dispute  it,  said  Mr.  Web3ter.  If  he 
refers  to  the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachu 
setts,  (Mr.  Adams,)  for  confirmation  of  his  state- 
ment. I fancy  he  will  not  get  that  confirmation.” — 

I will  thank  the  clerk  to  read  the  entry  of  the  jour- 
nal, (which  the  house  has  authorised  me  to  bring 
here,)  and  there  they  will  find  in  the  hand  writing  of 
the  venerable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  all  I 
said  upon  that  subject. 

The  clerk  here  read  the  following: 

1843.  Saturday  25th  February. 

Present,  Adams,  Cushing,  Everett,  Granger,  Caru- 
thers,  Merriwether,  Holmes. 

Meeting  called  by  the  chairman  yesterday.  He 
was  unable  to  notify  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Shepperd  ab- 
sent from  indisposition. 

Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  Oregon  territory  of 
the  legislatures  of  Missouri  and  of  Illinois  were 
read;  with  reference  to  which,  and  to  a communi- 
cation from  the  secretary  ol  state  to  Mr.  Cushing 
and  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  wish  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  institute  a special  mission  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  chairman  moved  that  he  be  instructed  to  move 
in  the  house,  as  an  amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplo- 
matic appropriation  bill  now  under  consideration  in 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  an 
appropriation  of  18,000  dollars  outfit  and  salary  of  a 
special  envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain;  if  the 
president  should  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient  to 
institute  such  a mission. 

On  this  motion,  Adams,  Cushing,  Holmes,  voted 
aye. 

Everett,  Granger,  Caruthers,  Merriwether,  voted 
nay. 

But  two  members  of  the  committee  being  absent, 
the  final  vote  was  postponed  to  the  meeting  on  Tues- 
day next.  # 

Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  Alabama  in' favor 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  this  Union,  and  sun- 
dry petitions  against  that  measure  referred  to  this 
committee  being  considered,  Mr.  Adams  moved  that 
the  chairman  be  instructed  to  report  thereon  to  the 
house  the  following  resolutions. 

1843.  Tuesday,  ‘28th  February. 

Present,  Adams,  Cushing,  Everett,  Granger,  Stu- 
art, Shepperd,  Merriwether,  Holmes,  Caruthers — 
all  the  members. 

The  question  of  moving  an  appropriation  for  an 
outfit  and  salary  for  a special  mission  to  Great  Bri- 
tain was  decided  in  the  negative. 

Aye — Adams,  Holmes,  Cushing. 

Nay — Everett,  Granger,  Shepperd,  Stuart,  Caru- 
thers,  Merriwether. 

Adjourned  to  Thursday,  2d  March,  at  9 A.  M. 

The  house  will  perceive,  therefoie,  Mr.  Speaker, 
(said  Mr.  I.)  that  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  what  1 said  upon  that 
subject  is  verified,  and  that  is  all  I desire  to  say 
upon  it. 

With  respect  if  (I  may  be  allowed  here  to  allude 
to  it)  to  a speech  that  was  made  soon  after  it,  at 
Baltimore,  upon  the  subject  of  a commercial  trea- 
ty— 

Mr.  Adams  interposed,  and  (Mr.  I.  yielding)  re- 
quested of  the  gentleman  to  produce  the  letter  which 
he  had  insisted  was  addressed  to  him  (Mr.  A.)  by  the 
secretary  of  state  at  the  time,  proposing  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  I request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  to  produce  the  note  which  lie  an- 
nounced in  the  entry  as  (1  think)  a written  commu- 
nication. What  are  the  words  there?  (asked  Mr.  I 
of  the  clerk.) 

The  extract  from  the  above  record  of  the  journal 
was  again  read,  in  which  “a  communication  from 
the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr.  Cushing  and  Mr. 
Adams,”  &c.,  is  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Adams  (Mr.  I.  again  yielding)  said  the  fact 
that  there  was  an  application  from  the  secretary  of 
state  for  an  appropriation  for  a special  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  was  undoubtedly  true;  and  that  the 
appropriation  requested  from  the  secretary  of  state 
at  the  direction  of  the  president  was  considered  in 
the  committee  and  rejected  by  the  committee,  was 
also  true. 

That  any  written  communication  to  him  from  the 
secretary  of  state  look  ph.ee,  he  had  no  recollection 
of,  and  he  did  not  believe;  arid  if  there  had  been  such 
a communication,  it  would  have  rested  in  the  com- 
mittee room,  together  with  these  entries  that  were 
made  in  my  own  hand. 

With  respect  to  the  fact  whether  this  communica- 
tion was  made  by  the  secretary  of  slate  in  writing 
or  verbally,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  im- 
portance connected  with  the  fact.  Had  he  been 
asked  when  the  gentleman  offered  his  resolutions  to 
say  whether  such  a transaction  took  place,  he  should 
have  answered  it  instantly.  What  the  gentleman 


proposed  to  make  of  it  he  did  not  know.  It  was  pos- 
sibly, though,  that  there  might  have  been  a commu- 
nication from  the  secretary  of  stale  to  Mr.  Cushing. 
He  did  not  undertake  to  say  as  to  that  with  perfect 
positiveness. 

But  so  far  as  related  to  any  secrecy  in  this  trans- 
action, Mr.  A.  never  considered  there  was  any,  nor 
that  there  was  any  treason  in  it,  nor  any  thing  more 
than  the  ordinary  sort  of  communication  from  the 
executive  department  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  (resuming)  said  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  of  this  matter  except  what  was  written  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
upon  the  minutes  of  what  might  be  called  the  jour- 
nal of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs  at  the  time. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  a secret  at  that  time. — 
His  attention  was  called  to  it  by  a gentleman  not 
now  a member  of  this  house.  He  certainly  sup- 
posed that  there  was  a written  communication,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  never,  he  supposed, 
calls  on  congress  through  one  of  its  committees  for 
so  important  an  act  as  the  appropriation  of  a large 
sum  of  money  in  order  to  send  a special  mission  to 
a foreign  country  without  making  the  communica- 
tion in  writing.  And  what  brought  him  into  ac- 
quaintance with  some  other  facts,  was  going  to  the 
department  to  find  that  letter.  He  did  not  find  it 
there,  and  he  was  informed  it  could  not  be  found. — 
And  he  confessed  it  excited  some  surprise  in  hi3 
mind. 

The  house  would  recollect  that  he  said,  when  he 
spoke  upon  the  Oregon  question,  that  that  difficulty 
was  an  unfortunate  legacy  Irom  the  Maine  difficulty. 
Lord  Ashburton  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  set- 
tling both;  and  the  language  of  Lord  Aberdeen  on 
that  subject  is  certainly  remarkable.  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton came  here  to  settle  both;  he  did  not  settle  both. 
My  impression,  I confess  was — and  I saw  no  very 
great  impropriety  in  it — that  between  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton and  Mr.  Webster,  as  there  were  no  protocols,  as 
the  whole  proceeding  was  informal,  conversational, 
and  confidential  I believe,  in  a great  measure,  and 
never  communicated  to  the  public  till  it  was  subse- 
quently written  down — that  there  was  an  agreement. 

1 thought  it  very  likely  that  they  had  agreed  that 
the  Oregon  question  should  be  left  for  future  action, 
and  for  a special  mission  to  Great  Britain,  as  the 
Maine  question  was  then  settled  by  a special  mis- 
sion to  this  country.  And  the  language  l find  here 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Fox,  is  a little  remarkable. 
It  will  be  found  at  the  139th  page  of  the-  president’s 
message  and  accompanying  documents  communicat- 
ed to  congress  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
session: 

“I  speak  of  the  li  e of  boundary  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

“You  are  aware  that  Lord  Ashburton  was  fur- 
nished with  specific  and  detailed  instructions,  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  this  point  of  difference 
between  the  two  governments,  in  the  general  nego- 
tiations with  which  he  is  intrusted,  and  which  he  has 
brought  to  a satisfactory  issue. 

“For  reasons  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
stale  at  length,  that  point,  after  having  been  made  the 
subject  of  conference  with  the  American  secretary 
of  state,  was  not  further  pressed.  The  main  ground 
alleged  by  his  lordship  for  abstaining  from  propos- 
ing  to  carry  on  the  discussion  with  respect  to  the 
question  of  the  northwestern  boundary,  was  the  ap- 
prehension lest,  by  so  doing,  the  settlement  of  the 
far  more  important  matter  of  the  northeastern  boun- 
dary should  be  impeded,  or  exposed  to  the  hazard  of 
failure.” 

1 stated  this  (said  Mr.  I.)  because  I believed  it  to  bo 
a fact,  and  I think  I have  abundantly  proved  it. 

The  next  subject  on  which  the  president  has  made 
an  answer  is  the  case  of  McLeod,  and  on  this  also 
I wish  to  say  a few  words.  I stated  on  what  1 be- 
lieved to  be  strong  authority  that  the  executive  of 
the  United  States  had  attempted  to  influence  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  state  of  New  York  to 
prevent  the  trial  and  procure  the  release  of  McLe„od. 
That  is  the  substance  of  what  I stated.  I stated,  if 
1 am  not  mistaken,  that  a letter  marked  "private” 
was  sent  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  governor 
of  New  York.  ] acknowledge,  that  in  the  course 
of  my  statement,  some  things  that  I knew  had  not 
been  personally  said  by  the  secretary  of  state  were 
mentioned  as  proceeding  from  him,  because  he  di- 
rected them  to  be  sent,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the 
whole  business,  and  whatever  was  said  by  his  agent 
was  in  lact  said  by  him.  I have  another  motive  for 
stating  this:  1 know  that  the  bearer  of  tile  public  in- 
structions, a gentleman  highly  esteemed,  whose  name 
I did  notdesire  to  connect  at  all  with  this  transaction, 
w hom  1 believe  incapable  of  doing  any  thing  wrong — 
but  I did  not  wish  to  introduce  the  name  of  Mr.  Crit- 
I lendeii  at  all — 1 know  that  gentleman  has,  within  a 
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few  days, explained  his  agency  in  this  transaction,  and 
I cannot  perceive  any  very  great  difference  between 
Mr.  Crittenden  and  myself.  I will  ask  the  clerk  to 
read  a few  lines  from  a New  York  newspaper  which 
some  kind  friend  has  sent  to  me  latterly.  It  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a speech  of  Mr.  John  Young,  who  I un- 
derstand is  a highly  respectable  and  prominent  whig 
member  of  the  assembly  of  the  N.  York  legislature. 
The  clerk  read  the  following: 

“All  recollect  when  a British  armed  force  from 
Canada  invaded  our  shores,  cut  out  and  burned  a 
steamboat,  murdered  a citizen.  I recollect  it,  and 
I recollect  also  the  sensation  which  ran  through  the 
community  in  which  I live.  I recollect  well,  as 
that  feeling  progressed  through  the  slate,  that  it 
seemed  to  us  to  embrace  the  entire  west.  I recol- 
lect that  very  well.  Time  passed  along,  and  the 
person  charged  wilh  that  murder,  in  violation  of  our 
laws,  was  arrested  and  held  to  trial.  Do  you  re- 
collect another  thing,  and  how  far  the  public  feeling 
sustained  the  then  governor  in  the  course  he  pur- 
sued? I recollect  that  all  llie  influence  of  all  the  public 
functionaries  of  Washington  came  down  here  al  the  capi 
tal  to  suppress  that  trial.  All  the  power  of  the  gene- 
ral government  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  govern- 
ment of  this  state  to  prevent  that  trial.  They  were 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  incurring  a war  with  Great 
Britain.  Do  you  recollect — does  the  gentleman  from 
Putnam,  and  does  the  gentleman  from  St.  Lawrence 
recullect  the  high  ground  the  executive  took  on  that 
occasion?” 

Well,  sir,  I beg  leave  now  to  say  a single  word 
further.  I think,  wilh  great  respect  and  deference 
to  Mr.  Crittenden,  that  there  must  be  some  little 
error  in  his  recollec'ion  of  this  case.  He  says  that 
he  went  on  to  that  mission;  he  says  that  he  received 
instructions  from  the  president,  General  Harrison; 
that  he  talked  with  General  Harrison  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  General  Harrison  sanctioned  what  was 
done.  I am  aware  that  Gen.  Harrison  was  respon- 
sible for  what  was  done;  that  Gen.  Harrison  knew 
perfectly  well  what  was  done;  but  what  I stated 
was,  that  Mr.  Webster  was,  in  respect  of  that  mat- 
ter, de  facto  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Crittenden  left  here  the  15th  March,  1841;  General 
Harrison  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March, 
nine  days  only  before,  and  General  Harrison,  in 
his  inaugural  address  delivered  on  the  4th  March, 
says: 

“It  is  my  intention  to  use  every  means  in  my  pow- 
er to  preserve  the  friendly  intercourse  which  now 
so  happily  exists  with  every  foreign  nation,  and  that, 
although,  of  course,  not  well  informed  as  to  llie  state  of 
pending  negotiations  with  any  of  them,”  Spc, 

General  Harrison  must,  and  I have  no  hesitation 
in  stating  it— l take  it  for  granted,  that  he  must  have 
deferred  largely  to  the  advice  and  suggestions  of 
his  secretary  of  state.  I cannot  help  thinking,  there- 
fore, what  I said  before,  as  to  this  matter  being 
done  by  the  secretary  of  state.  And  there  is  no- 
thing in  that  respect  in  which  I can  be  fairly  con- 
tradicted, even  as  a matter  of  mistake.  What  1 
stated  was  upon  the  most  responsible  authority,  upon 
no  confidential  communication,  and  1 can  hardly 
believe  will  be  in  any  respect  gainsaid  by  the  emi 
nent  personage  from  whom  I received  it,  and  it  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  truth  of 
my  assertions,  it  was  for  that  purpose,  and  that  alone, 
that  1 went  to  the  department  of  state,  not  asking 
anything,  not  dreaming  of  anything  there  to  do  what 
has  been  called  changing  the  issue. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  charges  I made  on  the  9tn  of 
this  month,  I repeat  them.  1 say  upon  my  respon- 
sibility as  a member  of  this  body,  and  as  an  indivi- 
dual, that  the  charges  I then  made  are  not  only  facts, 
that  they  are  not  only  the  truth,  but  they  are  direct 
)y,  easily  susceptible  of  proof  from  the  department  of 
slate. 

A gentleman  inquired  what  were  those  charges? 

Mr.  Ingersoll.  The  charges  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
having  taken  into  his  possession  the  contingent  ser- 
vice fund,  which  was  never  done  either  before  or 
since;  secondly,  his  having  applied  a portion  of  that 
fund  to  corrupt  the  party  press;  and  thirdly,  of  his 
having  left  office  indebted  to  that  fund,  of  his  not  be 
ing  able  to  settle  that  debt  until  nearly  two  years 
after  he  went  out,  and  just  before  the  present  ad- 
ministration came  into  power.  All  this  is  true. — 
And  I say  further,  as  I said  before,  that  I know  little 
very  little  of  what  more  1 presume  exists  and  can  be 
proved;  because,  ever  since  1 made  that  statement,  1 
have  conceived  both  the  propriety  and  policy  of  my 
situation  to  be  passive  silence,  and  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  lake  its  o.wi  course. 

And  now  1 say,  in  conclusion,  that  l shall  noi 
make  any  further  move  on  this  subject;  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  me,  or  the  friends  1 have  consulted, 
that  I am  the  proper  person  to  do  it.  After  all  that 
has  passed,  it  is  lor  others  to  say  whether  any  fur- 
ther movement  shall  be  made,  and  what  it  shall  be. 


All  I have  to  say  is  simply  to  repeat  the  charges  that 
I have  made,  with  the  asseveration  that  they  can  be 
proved;  and  I think  it  is  obvious,  fr  im  the  presi- 
dent’s response,  that  the  proofs  of  these  charges  are 
attainable;  and  that  had  I omitted  in  my  resolu 
tions  the  words  “the  president’s  certificates,”  the 
proofs  would  have  been  here  before  now.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  call  for  them.  I have  done  a 
very  disagreeable  duty — a duty,  I assure  the  house, 
it  was  painful  for  me  to  perform;  and  all  I need 
add  is,  that  the  charges  are  true,  and  may  be  easily 
proved. 

Mr.  T.  B.  King  was  understood  to  remark  that 
any  member  of  this  body  who,  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, rose  in  this  house  to  assail,  in  any  furm,  the 
reputation  of  any  man,  hut  especially  of  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  had  held  the  highest  position, 
except  two,  in  the  gift  of  the  people  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  was  bound  to  substanti- 
ate bis  charges,  or  else  they  would  recoil  with  -re- 
doubled force  upon  himself.  When  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsy  Ivania  made  these  charges,  which 
were  now  lying  before  him,  on  the  9th  of  Februa- 
ry last,  he  confessed  he  was  greatly  surprised,  for  it 
had  never  entered  into  his  inind — tie  had  never  heard, 
among  all  the  slanders  of  the  day,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  at  any  time,  or  in  any 
manner,  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
justice  or  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  slate  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Burt  rose  to  a point  of  order,  and  objected 
to  the  gentleman’s  proceeding  on  the  ground  of  irre- 
levancy; but  after  some  conversation  waived  his  ob- 
jection, and 

Mr.  King  proceeded.  He  was  going  on  to  say,  that 
in  all  the  charges  heretofore  made  he  had  never,  be- 
fore the  charges  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
of  the  9th  of  February  last,  heard  it  intimated  that 
there  was  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  administra- 
tion ot  the  general  government  to  interfere  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws,  or  the  course  of  justice  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  that  the  secretary  of  state  at 
that  lime  had  acted  any  part  unbecoming  him  as  an 
officer  of  the  government,  or  done  what  was  not 
strictly  his  duty  to  do. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  thought  he 
had  substantiated  the  charges  by  made  him  on  the 
9th  of  February  last.  With  all  due  respect,  he  was 
forced  to  differ  from  the  gentleman.  He  (Mr. 
K ) thought  he  should  be  sustained  by  the  house, 
and  the  country  in  his  opinion,  that  he  had  not  sub- 
stantiated any  single  item  of  the  charges-he  then 
preferred. 

The  gentleman  had  declared  in  his  remarks, 
which  were  personal  to  Mr.  Webster,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster wrote  a letter  marked  “private,”  and  he  believ- 
ed the  gentleman  said  he  wrote  as  many  as  three 
letters  in  one  day. 

Mr.  Ingersotl  here  made  a remark,  which  was  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  reporter. 

Mr.  King  (continuing.)  They  were  all  public  let- 
ters except  one,  and  that 

Mr.  G.  S.  Houston  rose  to  a point  of  order,  which, 
after  considerable  conversation,  he  placed  in  the 
following  form: 

That  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  King,  nor  a 
copy  of  that  letter,  not  being  a part  of  the  message 
of  (he  president,  and  therefore  not  before  the  house, 
it  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  it. 

The  speaker,  referring  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  precise  limit  to  which  the  debate  should  be  con- 
fined, and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  had  been  indulged,  decided  that  the 
fact  being  referred  to  in  the  message,  that  no  such 
letter  was  to  be  found  in  the  department  of  slate,  it 
formed  a part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  commu- 
nication of  the  president,  and  might  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Houston  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Winthrop  required  that  the  point  of  order 
should  bo  reduced  to  writing. 

Alter  some  conversation  this  was  done,  but  it  sub- 
sequently appeared  that  the  point  of  order  had  been 
on  a misapprehension  of  the  state  of  facts.no  further 
proceedings  look  place  in  relation  lo  it. 

Mr.  King  (resuming)  said  he  would  like  to  ask 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
every  member  of  this  house,  in  what  particular  the 
gentleman  had  substantiated  the  charges  made  by 
him  on  the  9th  February,  against  the  secretary  of 
state  in  1841?  The  main  body  of  the  charge  was  that 
the  government  of  the  U.  States  had  interfered  with 
the  administration  of  justice  in  New  York.  Where 
was  the  evidence  that  sustains  this?  Not  the  slightest 
particle  had  been  brought  forward. 

The  private  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Webster  to 
the  governor  of  New  Yoik,  (which  was  read  by  Mr. 
VVeOstor  in  ii  ply  to  the  charges  in  the  senate),  did 
not  contain  Llie  slightest  prool  of  any  intention  ol  any  i 
such  interference. 


It  afforded  Mr.  K.  no  pleasure  but  very  great  pain  to 
have  any  thing  to  say  upon  such  a subject.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  had  brought  it  upon 
himself.  He  had  failed  to  substantiate  the  charges 
first  made,  and  without  scarcely  alluding  to  them, 
he  comes  forward  again  and  brings  other  charges  of 
a more  grave  and  important  nature;  and  these  also 
he  had  failed  to  substantiate,  but  told  them  that  they 
were  true,  and  that  the  records  which  the  president 
declined  to  communicate  would  prove  them  so.  Mr. 
K.  proceeded  to  argue  the  probability  that  the  evi- 
dence would  not  have  been  withheld  by  the  presi- 
dent, had  there  been  evidence  in  the  department  to 
sustain  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  charges. 

I am  authorised  to  state,  (continued  Mr.  K.)  that 
notone  cent  was  disbursed  out  of  that  fund  without 
the  written  sanction  or  authority  of  the  president. 

That  not  one  dollar  was  paid  to  any  connexion, 
or  personal  or  political  friend  of  the  secretary  of 
state. 

It  appears  that  the  sum  of  $4,500  was  expended 
while  Mr.  W.  was  secretary  of  state,  out  of  the  fund 
for  foreign  intercourse,  in  the  years  1841  and  1842. 

Very  proper  objects  of  this  expenditure  maybe 
easily  imagined  or  suggested  in  those  years. 

In  the  year  1841  the  whole  northern  frontier  was 
in  a state  of  continual  agitation,  created  by  the  Pat- 
riot society,  or  Hunter’s  Lodges  as  they  were  called. 
These  were  secret  political  clubs,  organized  and  ex- 
isting at  various  points,  from  Ogdensburg  up  to  Lake 
Huron.  Their  object  was  to  make  incursions  and 
commit  outrages  in  Canada,  and  by  this  means  lo 
provoke  retaliation  and  to  carry  on  a border  war. — 
They  are  known  to  have  gone  the  length  even  of  ar- 
ranging for  an  army,  lo  be  called  the  army  for  the 
deliverance  of  Canada. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  gen.  Scott  was  sent  to 
the  frontier,  and  that  general  Brady  commanded  at 
Detroit.  It.  was  necessary  to  find  out  the  purposes 
of  theses  secret  clubs.  They  were  found  out.  Their 
constitution , organization  and  commissions,  all  were 
found  out,  and  the  military  authorities  of  the  United 
States  were  kept  advised  of  ilieir  movements  and 
purposes. 

All  this  source  of  disorder  and  mischief  was  dried 
up  and  cut  off  by  the  extradition  article  of  the  treaty 
of  Washington. 

A second  source  of  expenditure  to  some  small 
amount  was  found,  no  doubt,  in  the  negotiation  or 
the  negotiations  in  respect  to  several  subjects  in  1842. 
Confidential  agents,  it  is  understood  and  supposed, 
were  sent  lo  confer  with  the  governor  of  Maine,  and 
other  things  were  done,  and  necessarily  done,  which 
the  public  interest  did  notallow  to  be  made  known 
to  other  governments.  Publicity  here  would  be,  of 
course,  publicity  everywhere. 

In  the  third  place,  it  came  to  my  knowledge,  and 
therefore  1 can  now  allude  to  it,  without  being  par- 
ticular, that,  in  1841,  and  1842,  what  was  consider- 
ed a very  important  service  was  performed  and  paid 
for  out  of  this  fund,  by  order  of  the  president,  in  a 
matter  much  connected  w ilh  the  peace  of  one  por- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  And  1 was  consulted  con- 
fidentially, a9  a member  of  congress  from  that  por- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is  not  proper,  perhaps,  even 
now,  to  speak  more  particularly.  But  of  one  thing, 
1 am  sure,  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  this  house 
who  voted  for  the  resolution  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Pennsylvania,  who,  if  they  had  known  what 
I knew,  would  sooner  have  put  their  heads  into  the 
fire  than  lo  have  joined  in  any  vote  derogatory  to 
the  honor  and  character  of  the  able  and  distinguish- 
ed senator,  who  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  the 
state  department,  in  regard  to  the  disbursements  by 
him,  under  the  orders  of  the  president,  out  of  any 
fund  placed  by  law  at  the  president’s  disposal. 

There  was  nothing  more  common  or  more  neces- 
sary, at  times,  in  this  government  and  in  all  govern- 
ments, than  lo  employ  secret  service  funds  in  the 
negotiation  of  treaties. 

Mr.  K.  referred  to  the  statement  by  Mr.  Adams 
in  the  previous  debate,  respecting  the  use  of  this 
lund  during  Mr.  A’s  administration,  and  yielded  to 
Mr.  A.  who  made  an  explanation  on  this  subject, 
which,  (from  his  turning  away),  was  entirely  lost  to 
the  reporter,  (but  the  purport  of  which  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Mr.  K’s  subsequent  remarks.) 

Mr.  King  (resuming),  said  it  appeared  from  the 
exposition  ol  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that 
he  did  actually  give  authority  to  use  the  whole 
$30,000,  but  in  fact  but  $8,000  of  it  was  used,  upon 
his  certificate  at  the  time,  which  was  almost  twice 
the  amount  ($4,480),  expended  under  Mr.  Tyler’s 
administration;  and  of  this  it  should  be  remarked, 
$1,000  was  expended  after  Mr.  Webster  left  the  of- 
fice ol  secretary  of  state.  This  sum,  he  said,  was 
used  by  president  Tyler  during  the  troubles  on  Ihe 
northeastern  boundary  and  t tie  northern  frontier,  and 
h is  only  astonishment  was,  that  a greater  sum  had 
not  been  found  indispensably  necessary. 
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Mr.  K.  proceeded  at  some  length  further  to  argue 
that,  as  the  accounts  were  settled,  and  could  only  be 
settled  by  the  president’s  certificate,  the  president, 
and  not  the  secretary,  was  responsible,  and  (if  any 
one)  should  be  arraigned.  If  this  inquiry  were  to 
be  carried  out,  he  would  like  to  have  it  explained 
how  the  $100,000  appropriated  in  relation  to  Texas 
had  been  disposed  of.  He  also  repeated  that,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  of  the  Mr.  Young,  ofN. 
York,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  mis- 
taken, and  that  he  had  not  produced  the  slightest 
scintillation  of  proof  that  this  government  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  N.  Y. 
When  Mr.  Webster  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  K.  said  he 
understood  the  facts  to  be  that  he  settled  his  account 
by  drawing  a check  for  the  balance  that  seemed  to  be 
against  him,  and  when  the  vouchers  came  in  for  that 
amount,  there  was  a certain  amount  placed  to  his 
credit,  which  was  subsequently  refunded. 

He  contended  that  Mr.  Crittenden,  instead  of  sus- 
taining Mr.  Ingersoll  in  his  charges  of  interference 
directed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  remarks  to  show  di- 
rectly the  reverse. 

Mr.  Dromgoole,  (Mr.  K.  yielding)  asked  of  the 
gentleman  if  Mr.  Crittenden  did  not  declare  that  he 
went  to  New  York  concerning  the  McLeod  case, 
with  written  instructions  ir.  his  pocket. 

Mr.  King  resuming.  Well,  suppose  he  did;  that 
showed  no  attempt  at  interference,  and  Mr.  Critten- 
den directly  stated  that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  to  interfere. 

Mr.  K.  concluded  by  repeating  that  Mr.  Ingersoll 
had  failed  to  produce  proofs  to  substantiate  his  char- 
ges. 

The  question  now  recurring  on  the  original  motion 
of  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  to  lay  on  the  table  and  print, 
was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative. 


THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  WESTERN  STATESMEN. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  administration,  began  its 
career  with  a vast  admiration  of  western  power 
and  statesmanship.  Jt  mounted  accordingly  the 
great  western  hobby — the  Oregon  territory.  Itseem- 
ed  to  suppose  that  a new  era  had  arrived,  in  which 
the  path  of  distinction  and  success,  in  the  affairs  of 
the  general  government,  lay  exclusively  in  the  wes- 
tern wiles.  Distinction  it  has  certainly  got,  and  is 
very  likely  to  get.  It  has  made  a great  noise  in 
Europe,  and  has  struck  the  prosperity  of  our  own 
country,  as  with  a blight.  Nobody  who  has  had 
property  to  sell,  or  debts  to  pay,  but  will  long  re- 
member Mr.  Polk  and  Oregon.  But  success,  like  a 
meteor  over  a western  prairie,  although  impetuous- 
ly followed  through  bogs  and  briars,  is  as  far  off  as 
ever.  The  democratic  parly  is  divided  in  congress. 
Although  commencing  with  ahnajority  of  some  eight 
in  the  senate  and  seventy  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, its  first  gieal  measure  has  failed  in  both 
branches  of  congress;  and  now,  by  a lean  majority 
of  some  eight  or  ten  votes  in  the  house,  it  is  striving 
to  take  oil  some  of  the  keen  edge  of  the  senates 
stern  condemnation  and  rebuke.  The  whole  course 
ol  the  western  statesmen  on  this  question,  has  shown 
their  incapacity  to  rule  this  country.  The  coarse 
fury  of  their  language  and  denunciations  and  the 
inconsiderate  reasonless  policy  of  their  measures, 
has  disquieted  and  alarmed,  the'great  body  of  the 
people  on  the  Atlantic  border;  whilst  their  unscru- 
pulous rapacity  for  appropriations 'of  the  public  mo- 
ney, give  any  thing  but  confidence  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  a restricted  frugal  and  economical  admin- 
istration at  Washington,  is  necessary  for  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  and  the  preservation  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government.  Congress  has  been  in  session 
now  near  five  months.  Neither  civil  and  diplomatic 
appropriation  bill,  nor  the  army  or  navy  bills,  co- 
vering the  pay  of  our  whole  civil  and  military  es- 
iishments,  although  reported  early  to  the  house, 
have  yet  been  touched.  What  has  congress  been 
doing?  Why  carry  out  western  measures,  under 
wesLern  dictation.  Oregon  and  54,  4U ■ — with  its 
kindred  measures — rifle  regiments,  mounted  and  un- 
mounted— increase  of  the  army — bills  to  protect 
settlers  and  establish  our  laws  in  Oregon— Indian 
agencies  in  Oregon, — mail  facilities  to  Oregon,  to 
be  followed  up  soon  we  suppose,  with  a grand  rail- 
road to  Oregon.  Aud  then  nearer  home,  their  rivers 
and  harbours,  and  that  most  magnificent  of  all  hum- 
bugs— the  Cumberland  road — a regular  wagon  road. 
Thanks  to  the  economical  sensibilities  of  the  Yan- 
kees, this  was  too  much  for  even  their  stomachs,  and 
they  threw  it  up.  At  this  time  of  day,  to  talk  of  a 
wagon  road — running  too  parallel  with  the  Ohio, 
when  a railroad  could  be  built  for  half  the  money. 
These  Hungs,  shew  where  western  predominance 
leads.  It  is  impossible  that  the  administration,  can 
be  successful,  unless  it  will  rid  itself  of  such  influ- 


ences. Its  proper  affinity,  is  with  the  southern  de- 
mocracy— that  democracy  under  whose  wise  states- 
manship, the  democratic  party  has  been  always  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Union  prosperous.  Had  the  presi- 
dent listened  to  their  councils,  his  party  would  now 
have  been  united — the  Oregon  question  with  all  its 
fearful  convulsions  and  losses,  would  not  have  oc- 
curred— and  consistently  with  all  lu's  former  prin- 
ciples, he  would  have  moved  on  in  the  path  of  hon- 
or and  true  glory.  Not  only  disastrous  failure, 
but  dishonor  must  attend  bis  subserviency  to  the 
west.  Will  he  sanction  their  huge  harbour  and 
river  bill,  now  pending  in  the  senate.  If  he  does, 
he  will  be  recreant  to  all  his  former  principles  on 
internal  improvement,  and  if  he  does  not,  and  veto’s 
this  bill,  what  will  be  gained  by  all  he  has  done  to 
gratify  their  Oregon  rabidity?  They  will  have  no- 
thing but  curses  for  his  administration  and  bis  fame. 
Leave  them  he  must,  if  he  would  not  be  personally 
dishonored — leave  them  he  must,  if  he  would  not 
have  his  party  broken  up,  and  his  administration 
trampled  down.  No  administration  ever  set  in 
Washington,  which  could  withstand  the  array  of 
talent  and  power,  which  now  faces  him  on  the  Ore- 
gon question.  Let  him  fall  back  to  his  old  friends 
and  his  old  principles,  and  he  may  yet  retrieve  the 
past,  and  win  the  gratitude  and  applause  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  future.  His  first  error,  in  rejecting  Mr. 
Calhoun  from  the  state  department,  seems  to  have 
followed  his  administration  at  every  step.  It  is  now 
clear  that  this  was  not  an  error  merely  in  the  selec- 
tion of  men,  but  of  essential  policy.  Although,  the 
confusion  and  losses  of  the  past  are  irretrievable, 
he  can  yet  restore  his  administration  to  success  and 
power.  [Charleston  Mercury. 

OREGON  RESOLUTIONS — FINALLY  SETTLED 

The  country  will  rejoice  to  see  that  this  long  and 
holly  contested  matter  has  been  finally  settled  by 
the  votes  of  both  houses  concurring  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference.  The  resolutions  of 
senate  were  adopted,  finally,  with  some  mere  ver- 
bal alterations — important  in  no  respect,  except  that 
they  gave  the  house  an  easy  descent  in  their  acqui- 
escence. They  yielded  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
and  did  it  gracefully,  and  with  a woriderlul  unani- 
mity. It  is  a triumph  of  the  senate — of  the  49’s 
over  the  war  men— the  54  40’s.  And  it  is  remarka- 
ble how  happy  they  seem  at  their  deliverance. — 
The  Union  appears  really  to  rejoice  over  it,  as  the 
final  consummation  of  all  that  was  desirable,  and 
abandons  its  poor  friends  of  the  54°  40'  to  sing  its 
peans  to  a victory  which  leaves  them  prostrate  and 
rolling  in  the  dust. 

We  think  this  matter  has  finally  ended  in  the  best 
way  it  could.  The  vote  has  been  unanimous  to  a 
degree  very  unusual  in  so  important  a matter — 42 
to  10  in  the  senate,  and  142  to  46  in  the  house.  We 
are  gratified  to  see  that  South  Carolina  was  unani- 
mous in  their  favor  in  both  houses. 

What  will  be  the  bearing — the  effect  of  this  ac- 
tion in  congress  on  the  question  of  peace  and  war? 
We  cannot  but  believe  the  influence  will  be  most 
auspicious.  We  have  neither  tune  nor  space  to 
give  a full  developement  of  all  our  views — but  we 
cannot  forbear  a short  review  of  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  extraordinary  affair.  The  whole  cha- 
racter of  the  measure  is  entirely  changed  since  its 
first  introduction.  It  was  then  udiered  in  with 
other  measures,  and  speeches  breathing  nothing 
but  war,  and  preparations  for  war,  and  defiance 
and  denunciation  of  Great  Britain.  The  notice 
was  to  be  given  “forthwith” — it  was  to  be  a nak- 
ed, unconditional  notice — it  was  accompanied  by  re- 
solutions of  inquiry  for  increase  of  army  and  navy 
— the  raising  of  soldiers  and  seamen — the  building 
of  forts  and  ships,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  be  with 
a view  to  collision  and  strife.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  notice  would  almost,  if  not  quite,  in  the 
language  of  General  (Jass,  have  made  “war  inevita- 
ble.” 

But  that  was  not  all.  Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the 
senate  committee  of  foreign  relations,  and  thus  in 
appearance  the  organ  of  this  country,  on  that  branch 
ol  our  affairs,  seemed  to  think  that  wo  had  not 
enough  on  our  hands  while  we  were  standing  in 
this  altitude  of  imminent  hostility  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  the  same  time  that  our  swords  were  crossing 
those  of  Mexico.  He  choose  that  very  moment  as 
the  most  auspicious  for  adding  the  rest  of  Europe  to 
our  list  of  foes  by  his  famous  anti-colonization  reso- 
lutions. 

Proceedings  such  as  these  alarmed  all  prudent  and 
thinking  men.  They  saw  the  country  not  drifting, 
but  driven  hourly  nearer  and  nearer  to  a war,  the 
most  dangerous  to  all  concerned,  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Notice  in  this  state  of  things  was 
but  another  name  for  war,  for  which  it  was  pro- 
claimed by  Mr.  Allen,  he  wished  “to  prepare  the 
hearts  of  the  people.”  Some  of  the  oldest  amongst 


our  public  men,  senators  and  representatives,  gave 
their  influence  to  these  mad  feelings.  Both  halls  of 
congress  rung  with  the  fiercest  denunciations  not 
merely  of  England,  but  of  every  man  who  dared  to 
question  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  the  measures  of 
this  ultra  54°  40'  party.  By  fierceness  and  clamor 
they  deceived  and  overawed  many,  and  required  j^o 
ordinary  boldness  in  any  man  to  stand  up  and  avow 
any  opinions  which  would  lead  to  more  moderate  and 
safe  counsels. 

But  reason  has  at  length  prevailed.  Hearts  made 
hold  by  jluty  to  iheir  country,  and  heads  made  clear 
by  the  dangers  which  beset  it,  have  amid  all  their 
denunciation,  dared  to  speak  truths  home  to  those 
who  held  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  their 
hands.  Wisdom  has  rebuked  folly;  reason  has  tem- 
pered rashness;— the  love  of  honor  and  peace  has 
signally  triumphed  over  the  wild  spirit  of  the  war 
destructives.  The  country  if  not  saved  from  war  by 
this  action  of  the  senate  is  at  any  rate  saved  Iroin 
what  would  be  a stain  scarcely  less  deplorable  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  having  invited  and  incited 
to  it  by  the  hot,  ill  tempered  and  ill  considered 
measures  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  the  54°  4 0i 
men. 

Whether  we  shall  have  war  or  peace  is  now  al 
most  solely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Polk.  He  is  armed 
with  all  the  power  not  of  the  constitution  alone  but 
the  ascertained  and  expressed  wish  of  congress  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  this  question  on  reasona- 
bie  terms— while  at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  man- 
liest that  none  other  than  reasonable  terms  will  be 
acquiesced  in  by  them  or  this  country  The  ultras 

the  54°  40'  men  are  rebuked-beaten-almost  anni- 
hilated shorne  of  all  power  arid  consideration— and 
,n  the  place  of  this  weak,  windy,  and  noisey  faction 
there  exists  an  united  mass  comprising  all  parties 
who  declare  49°  is  the  basis  on  which  this  question 
is  to  be  settled.  It  is  in  front  of  this  mass  with  no- 
thing  but  his  own  discretion— patriotism  and  iudg- 
rnent  to  restrain  him,  that  this  vote  of  congress  has 
put  President  Polk,  with  all  the  power  of  the  land 
to  sustain  him.  We  are  glad  it  is  so.  We  wait 
the  developement  of  his  action  with  confidence, 
that  it  will  be  such  as  befits  his  own  character  and 
the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  country  which  gives 
him  this  additional  mark  of  confidence.  Hu  pos- 
terity is  his  fame;  and  his  fame  will  rest  00  the  way 
he  promotes  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  coun- 
try- 

We  consider  this  action  of  congress  as  peculiarly 
happy  and  opportune  at  this  time.  The  En-lish  pa- 
pers, by  the  late  steamer,  show  a far  mo, treason- 
able consideration  of  this  subject.  Several  of  the 
most  important  of  their  journals  recognize  and  re- 
commend the  49°,  as  the  basis  of  settlement.  Some 
claim  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  until  the  fur 
trade  is  exhausted,  say  some  20  years  or  so.  Some 
insist  on  it  forever,  while  others  propose  to  give  us 
an  equivalent  for  it,  the  navigation  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. Any  and  all  these  proposals  approach  what 
is  reasonable  and  may  well  be  considered  as  no 
serious  obstacle  in  so  important  a matter— but  the 

„ aPp,eai’9  10  us  the  most  reasonable  and  proper  of 
an.  The  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  would 
be  to  us  a full  equivalent— perhaps  more  than  a full 
one.  Our  people  would  be  gainers  vastly— civiliza- 
tion the  cause  of  human  improvement — the  per- 
manent peace  ot  both  countries  would  be  vastly 
promoted  by  such  an  arrangement  It  would  iniure 
no  one  while  ,t  would  stimulate  the  enterprise  and 
reward  the  industry  of  thousands  on  both  sides  of  the 
line. 

We  again  repeat  that  we  are  glad  that  the  whole 
matter  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  president,  with 

, wishes  and  views  of  congress  and  the  people 
c early  expressed— we  sincerely  hope  he  will  not 
allow  any  mere  notion  of  form  or  etiquette  to  prevent 
him  from  at  once  acting  on  England  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  boundary  at  49°.  If  we  were  to  choose 

or  ourselves  we  would  rather  be  the  party  to  make 
the  offer  of  49  than  to  receive  one  from  the  other 
side.  We  think  the  president  would  gain  by  so  do- 
ing, because — 

1st.  It  is  right  in  itself. 

2.  If  rejected  by  Great  Britain,  it  would  unite  all 
men  as  one  to  his  support. 

3.  Because  vve  really  believe  he  wishes  to  settle 
this  question  on  that  basis. 

'f  ‘t113  question  is  now  promptly  and  at  once  set- 
tled, the  differences  with  Mexico  will  not  be  difficult 
to  arrange.  Delay  in  this,  complicates  that  and  in- 
creases the  danger  of  collision  there. 

These  questions  once  settled  and  Mr.  Polk  will 
only  have  the  tariff  to  adjust  so  as  to  restore  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce  equal  taxation  and  a true  re- 
venue tariff,  and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  will  have 
earned  for  himself  a gratitude  as  warm  and  a fame 
as  enviable  as  ever  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  Ame- 
rican statesman.  [Charleston  Mercury. 
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Volunteer  Meetings.  We  have  details  of  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  citizens,  and  of  resolutions  for 
volunteering,  in  support  of  the  war  from  various  di- 
rections. 

One  took  place  in  Baltimore  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, which  was  addressed  by  F.  Gallagher,  Coleman 
Yellott,  and  W.  P.  Preston,  Esqrs.  A series  of  re- 
solutions were  adopted,  in  virtue  of  which  on  the 
next  day  the  national  flag  was  hoisted  and  a rendez 
vous  opened  for  volunteers. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  took 
place  the  same  evening,  at  which  it  is  stated  not  less 
than  twenty  thousand  were  present. 

Insurance. — The  war  clause , is  now  a serious  item 
with  the  marine  insurance  offices.  The  New  York 
Courier  states  that  the  officers  there  generally,  in- 
sert the  following: 

“ War  clause. — Warranted  by  the  assured  free  of 
all  loss,  damage  or  charge  arising  from,  during,  or 
in  consequence  of  capture,  seizure,  restraint,  block- 
ade or  detention  resulting  from  war  or  hostilities, 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  or  pretext 
thereof.” 

The  clause  is  inserted  in  all  policies  hereafter  lo 
be  issued,  or  risks  taken  under  open  policies  “to  and 
from  ports  beyond  the  Capo  of  Good  'Hope  and  Cape 
Horn,  to  and  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to  and  from 
all  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  and  from  Cuba, 
and  all  the  West  India  Islands  and  on  the  Main,  and 
all  ports  in  the  United  States  south  of  Savannah,  and 
on  all  annual  policies.” 

This  virtually  includes  all  voyages  but  those  on 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Couri 
er  goes  on  lo  say: — The  first  effect  of  the  war  alarm, 
after  enhancing  the  price  asked  or  diminishing  the 
risk  assumed  by  Ihe  insurance  companies,  is  mea- 
surably to  put  a stop  to  southern  credits  and  to  the 
execution  of  foreign  orders.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally opened  here  or  in  Europe  against  drafts  passed 
for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  southern  ports.  Such 
purchases  are  now  suspended.  So  of  foreign  orders, 
which  being  for  the  most  part  limited  to  prices  that 
include  the  ordinary  rale  of  insurance,  it  is  not  deem- 
ed safe  to  fill  when  a war  premium  may  be  charged, 
and  thus  change  into  loss  what  otherwise  might 
yield  a profit. 

“All  foreign  business  is  more  or  less  affected  by 
this  state  of  things,  and  if  the  war  is  really  to  continue 
and  Mexican  letters  of  marque  are  to  add  their  evil 
influence,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the  worst  by  a good 
deal.” 

The  New  York  “ Globe ,”  an  administration  paper, 
has  the  following  paragraph: 

‘ The  Underwriters  of  New  York — Privateers.  The 
salaried  officers  of  the  insurance  companies,  as  a 
board  of  underwriters,  refused  to  insert  the  ‘war 
clause’  in  their  policies  a year  ago,  and  now  comes 
the  settling  day  for  their  imbecility.  It  is  well 
known  that  Gen.  Almonte  arranged  for  the  com- 
missioning of  two  hundred  privateers  several  months 
since;  and  all  the  offscourings  of  the  ports  of  Eu- 
rope and  South  America,  with  all  the  slave  traders 
afloat,  will  soon  have  commenced  their  direful 
work.  The  insurance  companies  will,  as  a matter 
of  course,  be  ruined  in  a few  iveehs,  as  there  have  been 
no  limits  to  the  risks  they  have  taken.” 

The  Marine  Insurance  companies  of  New  York  it 
is  understood,  have  resolved  to  charge  three  premi- 
ums on  all  risks  without  the  war  clause.  Of  course 
they  will  be  governed  by  circumstances  with  rela- 
tion to  the  kinds  of  voyage.  The  U.  S.  Gazette, 
says,  similar  regulations  will  be  partially  adopted  in 
Philadelphia.  The  “war  clause”  is  now  inserted  in 
all  the  policies  of  insurance  issued  in  Baltimore.— 
The  rise  of  premiums  will  operate  injuriously  upon 
our  commerce.  Some  difficulty  has  been  experienc- 
ed in  obtaining  seamen  at  previous  rates,  the  risk  of 
capture  being  alleged  for  demanding  higher  wages. 
Foreign  neutral  shipping  being  exempt  from  these 
charges  and  risks,  will  no  doubt  be  employed  to  a 
large  extent  instead  of  our  own  shipping. 

The  New  York  Courier  says — The  insurance  com- 
panies, when  the  parlies  desiring  insurance  wish  it, 
omit  tlie  war  clause  on  payment  of  3 per  cent,  add i 
tional  to  the  ordinary  premium  of  li  per  cent,  from 
this  port  to  N.  Orleans.  This  3 per  cent,  therefore, 
must  be  taken  as  the  present  measure  of  the  alarm 
of  the  insurance  companies. 

Armv. — Two  companies  of  U.  S.  artillery  station- 
ed at  Pensacola,  another  company  at  Fort  Pike,  and 
one  company  at  Fort  Wood,  near  New  Orleans,  have 
been  ordered  fotlhwilh  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  by 
Gen.  Gaines.  They  embarked  from  New  Orleans, 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the 
6th  inst.  says — “A  detachment  of  regular  troops, 
numbering  about  80,  arrived  yesterday  from  Fort 
Pike,  and  marched  to  their  quarters  at  the  barracks, 


The  U.  S.  quarter  master  has  despatched  all  neces- 
sary arms  and  equipments  to  the  barracks.” 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  April  30th , says — 
“We  understand  that  the  following  companies  and 
officers  of  the  10th  regiment  U.  S.  Infantry,  now 
stationed  at  Jefferson  barracks,  are  under  marching 
orders  for  Texas,  and  will  leave  as  soon  as  possible: 

Lt.  Col.  Wilson,  Commanding  Co.  K. — Bt.  Major 
Abercrombie;  Company  E,  Captain  A.  S.  Miller,  2d 
lieutenant  Plummer;  bt.  2d  lieutenant  Dilworth; 
Company  G,  Captain  E.  Backus,  1st  lieutenant  G. 
W.  F.  Wood,  2d  lieutenant,  S.  D.  Carpenter;  Com- 
pany C,  Captain  J.  H.  Lamotte,  1st  lieutenant  G. 
Barry,  2d  lieutenant  Terrelt. 

The  steamer  Galveston  was  chartered  at  New 
Orleans  on  the  5th,  on  account  of  the  U.  S govern- 
ment at  $500  per  day,  to  take  troops  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Orders  were  received  at  New  York  on  Monday 
afternoon,  by  Col.  Bankhead,  to  despatch  four  com- 
panies of  the  second  artillery,  under  his  command, 
immediately  to  the  seal  of  war.  They  are  to  be 
taken,  one  company  from  Fort  Trumbull.  New  Lon- 
don; one  from  Fort  Hamilton;  one  from  Governor’s 
island;  and  one  from  Fort  Mifflin,  Delaware  river. 

The  eight  other  companies  of  artillery  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  are  also  ordered  off  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
making  twelve  companies  in  all. 

Companies  D,  E,  F,  and  G of  the  2d  regiment,  U. 

S.  Artillery,  lately  stationed  in  New  York  harbor  and 
its  vicinity,  have  been  ordered  to  embark  immediate- 
ly for  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  following  officers  accompany  this  batlalion. 
Capt.  C.  S.  Merchant:  1st  lieutenants,  M.  S.  Shack- 
elford, L.  G.  Arnold,  Wm.  F.  Barry;  2d  lieutenants, 
H.  A.  Allen,  J.  Totten,  D.  Gibson;  brevet  2d  lieu- 
tenants, J.  H.  Carlisle,  Geo.  Edwards,  and  H.  Cop- 
pee.  The  battalion  will  sail  on  Friday  or  Saturday. 

The  company  of  artillery  at  Fort  McHenry,  Balti- 
more, under  Lieut.  Tompkins,  it  was  understood, 
had  received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  embark  for  Texas.  Several  corps  of  volunleers 
of  the  city  immediately  assembled  and  authorized 
their  officers  to  lender  their  services  for  tours  of  duty 
in  the  garrison. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie,  at  Charles- 
ton, have  been  ordered  to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Taylor, 
as  have  the  three  companies  stationed  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  near  Norfolk. 

The  New  York  Mirror  says--“  We  hear  that  the 
orders  fur  the  four  companies  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent posts  in  the  harbors,  to  proceed  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
have  been  countermanded  by  the  war  department, 
which  has  occasioned  no  little  surprise.” 

Camp  2 d Reg.  Dragoons,  U.  S.  Jl.  } 
Near  Mutamoros , April  28,  1846.  ) 

Dear  Sir: — I send  you  below  a copy  of  the  official 
list  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  of  the  detachment 
under  the  command  of  Captains  Thornton  and  Har- 
dee, who  were  cut  off  by  a party  of  2,000  of  the 
enemy  (2,000  against  75!)  Some  of  the  killed  re 
sided  in  Philadelphia. 

Killed  — Capt.  Thornton,  Lieut.  Kane.  Privates — 
Benjamin  Russell,  Henry  Ruwi-r,  Ezra  Sands,  Wil- 
liam Ryan,  formesly  kept  a tavern  in  Water  street, 
Philadelphia;  John  Sidford,  Philadelphia;  Wm. 
Stewart,  Jas.  Curtis,  Richard  Pryor- — has  a father  at 
No.  132  Button  wood  street,  Philadelphia;  George 

T.  Styles,  New  Orleans;  Peter  K.  Stevenson,  Theo- 
philus  Whiteman,  David  Whiteman — father  is  a gro- 
cer, at  corner  of  George  and  Eleventh  streets,  Phi- 
ladelphia; Geo.  Shippen-  Total  13. 

Wounded. — Privates — St.  Clair  Shipley,  slightly; 
John  Perkins,  do.;  William  S.  Muff';  mortally;  Geo. 
Jenkins,  since  died;  Patrick  McLaughlin,  slightly; 
Henry  Wilk,  slightly,  by  a lance  in  the  leg.  Total  6. 

Prisoners — Capt.  tlardee.  Privates — John  Ogborn 
and  James  Ogborn,  brothers;  Wilkum  Van  Horn, 
Solomon  Brewer,  George  K.  Curtis,  William  Mc- 
Ginn, Geo.  D.  Barker,  PatiickLinn,  Henry  V.  Van- 
sitleri,  Shepherd  Black,  Dennis  O’Neil,  Geo.  Slack, 
James  West,  Barker  O’Ryan,  Samuel  G.  Smith,  Pe- 
ter O’Rafferly,  John  Peters,  James  Cass,  Jonathan 
Smith,  John  Offerman,  P.  James,  N lies  Ryan,  James 
Peters,  musician;  Lemuel  Pierce,  George  Bassome, 
William  Early,  Ephraim  Baggs,  James  Leeds,  Frank 
Bowers,  William  Cunningham,  John  Seyfton,  James 
Wright,  Thomas  Richardson,  William  Thomas,  Jas. 
Gibbons,  Joseph  Russell,  Charles  Burke,  Frederick 
Myers,  Thomas  Jeriks,  Patrick  Ward,  John  Frazer, 
Janies  Heilgenl,  Edward  Shaw,  Charles  Wood, 
Thomas  Hickman,  Charles  J.  Smith.  Total  47. 

1 will  write  again  the  first  opportunity.  You  may 
make  any  use  ol  this  you  think  proper. 

1 remain,  yours,  &c. 

James  Cartlete,  2d  Reg.  U.  S.  Dragoons. 

[N.  Y.  Com.  Advertiser. 

4 lie  latest  intelligence  we  have  from  New  Orleans 
states,  that  the  governei  of  Louisiana,  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  volunteers, 


had  issued  orders  for  the  enrollment  forthwith,  of  all 
persons  liable  to  military  duty,  as  preliminary  to  a 
draft.  Altogether  twelve  companies,  including  one 
from  Attakapas,  and  another  from  East  Feliciana, 
had  been  mustered  into  service,  comprising  a force 
of  about  one  thousand  men. 

The  steamer  Monmouth,  which  left  Galveston  for 
Point  Isabel,  it  appears,  had  but  sixteen  volunteers 
on  board.  The  people  of  Texas  were  wailing  for 
orders  from  their  governor. 

A new  fort.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  5th 
inst.  says — “The  proper  officers  of  the  government 
are  engaged  in  preparations  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  fort  on  the  Missouri.  It  is  to  be  located  about 
270  miles  by  water,  above  Fort  Leavenworth.  The 
lumber,  &c.  necessary  for  the  building,  is  on  board 
the  Amaranth;  she  will  leave  to-day.  This  is  in- 
tended, we  suppose,  to  form  one  of  the  line  of  posts 
to  the  Oregon  territory.” 

Navy.  The  U.  S.  steamer  Princeton , having  been 
repaired  at  the  Charlestown  navy  yard,  Capt. 
French  Forrest  reached  Boston  on  Monday,  with 
orders  for  her  to  proceed  imniediately  for  Pensacola. 
By  10  o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning  she  was  under 
way  and  went  lo  sea  in  fine  style,  all  sails  filled  with 
a fair  breeze.  Capt.  Forrest  went  as  passenger,  un- 
der orders  to  relieve  Capt.  Dulaney,  in  command  of 
the  frigate  Cumberland,  now  in  the  gulf.  The  Prince- 
on  is  commanded  by  F.  Engle,  Esq. 

The  Mississippi,  U.  S.  steam  frigate,  Capt.  Fitz" 
hugh,  was  ordered  to  start  for  Vera  Cruz,  at  4 P.  M* 
on  the  4th  inst.  from  Pensacola. 

The  St  Mary's,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  Commander 
Saunders,  on  the  reception  of  intelligence  at  Pensa- 
cola, via  N.  Orleans,  of  the.  news  from  Rio  Grande, 
was  ordered  to  get  under  way  immediately  for  Bra- 
zos St.  Iago  to  the  aid  of  Point  Isabel. 

African  squadron. — The  Dolphin,  U.  S.  brig,  Com. 
Pope,  and  the  Marion,  sloop  of  war,  Com.  Simonds, 
were  at  Monrovia  April  1,  the  latter  just  from  a 
cruise  down  the  coast,  about  to  sail  to  windward  in  a 
few  days.  J.  C.  Spencer,  jr.,  purser  of  the  Marion, 
is  deceased.  On  the  30th  March,  the  Marion’s  boat 
was  capsized,  while  crossing  the  bar  of  the  Messu- 
rado  river,  and  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Bartlett,  of  Maine, 
midshipman,  and  Mr.  John  Johnson,  seaman,  were 
drowned. 

Lieut.  W.  D.  Hurst,  of  Philadelphia,  who  was 
some  months  ago  struck  off  the  list  of  the  navy,  for 
fighting  a duel  with  an  inferior  officer,  has  been  re- 
appointed by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate. 

The  New  York  legislature  closed  their  session 
on  the  13th  instant.  They  enacted  337  laws  during 
the  128  days  it  continued.  The  anti-rent  bills  were 
all  passed  except  the  one  regulating  the  statutes  in 
relation  to  devise  and  decent. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  session  a resolution  passed 
the  lower  house,  authorising  the  governor  to  call 
out  50,0011  volunteers  for  the  use  of  the  nation  in  the 
war  with  Mexico.  The  senate  however  adjourned 
without  taking  any  notice  of  (he  resolution. 

Pacific  whalers — Peruvian  decree. — The  follow- 
ing decree  of  the  government  of  Peru  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  consul  at  Payta,  and 
is  published  by  the  state  department.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  whaling  vessels  in  the  Pacific: 

“I,  Ramon  Castilla,  president  of  the  republic,  con- 
sidering— 

“1.  That  the  residents  at  Tumbez  are  deprived  of 
the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whaling  and  sealing  vessels  at  that  place; 
and — 

“2.  That  the  government  is  bound  to  promote  by 
every  means  in  its  power  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  all  the  places  in  the  republic;  having  obtain- 
ed  the  assent  of  the  council  of  slate,  Decree: 

“Article  1.  Foreign  oiyiational  whaling  or  sealing 
vessels  may  enter  the  harbor  of  Tumbez,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  simple  duty  of  ten  dollars  as  anchorage, 
free  from  all  duties  of  port,  captaincy,  roll,  and 
health. 

“3.  The  captain,  agent,  or  assignee,  of  any  whal- 
ing or  sealing  vessel  shall  present  the  manifest  on 
clear  paper,  as  well  as  the  order  for  her  clearance. 

“4.  The  capiain  for  the  port  of  Tumbes,  shall,  of 
his  own  authority  alone,  issue  the  license  to  depait, 
to  whaling  or  sealing  vessels,  whether  national  or 
foreign. 

“5.  Whaling  or  sealing  vessels,  remain  subject,  in 
cases  of  clandestine  introduction  of  merchandise, 
even  of  oil,  to  the  penalties  declared  in  the  com- 
mercial negoliation  which  they  infringe. 

“The  minister  of'  state  of  the  treasury  is  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

“Given  at  the  palace  of  the  supreme  government, 
at  Lima,  on  the  3u  of  January,  1846. 

“Ramon  Castilla,  Manuel  del  Rio.” 
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The  Oregon  Territory.  In  the  senate,  yester- 
day, Mr.  Weslcott,  from  the  committee  on  territories, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  which  has  passed  the 
other  house  to  extend  jurisdiction,  &c.,  & c.,  over  the 
territory  of  Oregon,  reported  that  a majority  of  the 
committee  do  not  agree  that  it  is  necessary,  or  in 
any  way  expedient,  to  pass  said  bill  in  its  present 
shape  at  Ibis  session;  but  that  the  committee,  after 
full  and  free  consultation,  have  not  been  able  to  co- 
incide in  opinion  with  respect  to  the  several  impor- 
tant alterations  that  it  is  desirable  should  be  made  in 
it;  and  that  the  committee  have  therefore  unanimous- 
ly instructed  their  chairman  to  move  to  discharge 
said  committee  from  the  further  coftsideration  of  the 
said  bill.  Mr.  Westcott  further  gave  notice  that 
when  the  report  should  come  up  for  consideration, 
he  should  move  to  postpone  the  whole  subject  to  the 
first  Monday  in  December  next. 

Mr.  Benton  intimated  that,  when  the  report  came 
up  for  consideration,  he  should  have  something  to  say 
on  the  subject. — JVut.  Intelligencer,  21st. 

[This  would  indicate  that  all  idea  of  proceeding 
further  towards  carrying  out  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  president  in  his  annual  message,  in  re- 
lation to  the  occupation  of  Oregon,  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent, postponed  by  the  government.] 

The  Week. — The  Oregon  occupation  is  postpon- 
ed. The  sub-treasury  and  specie  currency  are  post- 
poned. The  anti-protective  tariff  we  find  no  ac- 
count of  except  in  the  editorial  of  the  Washington 
“Union,” — still  fervently  urging  congress  not  to  for- 
get it.  The  Mexican  war, — volunteering  for  the  Rio 
Grande, — and  voting  supplies  for  the  army,  fairly  mo- 
nopolized the  first  of  the  week. 

The  National  Fair,  and  display  of  American 
industry  and  ingenuity,  at  the  seat  of  government, 
was  opened  on  Thursday  the  21st.  Well  may  the 
country  be  proud  of  the  display  there  exhibited. — 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  are  crowding  to 
witness  the  scene. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Wm.  D.  Hurst,  lieutenant  in  the  navy  from  8th 
September,  1841. 

Robert  Gale,  surveyor,  inspector,  &c.  for  the  port 
of  Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  vice  John  Chew. 

Myer  Jacobs,  do.  of  port  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  vice 
T.  Dadsden,  declines. 

Robert  Howard,  reappointed  naval  officer,  same 
port. 

Rich’d  G.  Banks  re-appointed  surveyor,  inspector, 
&c.  port  of  Hampton,  Virginia. 

Thomas  S.  Wayne,  do.  port  of  Savannah. 

Benton  H.  Crockett,  do.  port  of  Vienna,  Md. 

Archibald  Clark,  do.  St.  Mary’s  Georgia. 

Wm.  S.  Pomeroy,  to  be  collector,  See.  for  the  port 
of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  vice  Stephen  Lounsbery, 
appointed  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  in  place  of 
Joseph  Thompson,  removed. 

Conaway  Whittle,  to  be  collector,  &c.  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.  to  renew  former 
commission. 

Thomas  C.  Reynolds,  to  be  secretary  of  legation 
of  the  United  States,  at  Madrid,  vice  Jasper  H.  Li- 
vingston, resigned. 

Seth  Barton,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  solicitor  of  the 
treasury,  vice  Charles  B.  Penrose,  removed. 

Geo.  W.  Sneed,  to  be  deputy  postmaster  at  Flo- 
rence, Alabama,  vice  Joshua  D.  Coffee,  removed. 

Gideon  Welles,  clerk  of  the  bureau"  of  provisions 
and  clothing. 

Thomas  Hartly  Crawford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  judge  of  the  criminal  court  fot  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  vice  James  Dunlop  resigned. 

William  Adams,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys, 
&c.  at  Johnson  court  house  house,  Arkansas,  vice 
Alfred  Henderson  removed. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  president  has  recognised  T.  Parkin  Scott  as 
vice  consul  of  his  holiness  the  Pope,  for  the  stale  of 
Maryland,  to  reside  in  Baltimore. 
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The  common  council  of  New  York  gave  a com- 
plimentary dinner  on  the  14th  instant,  to  major  A. 
J.  Donelson,  recently  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
Prussia. 

^The  president’s  proclamation  announcing  war  with 
Mexico,  is  copied  nearly  word  for  word  from  Mr. 
Madison’s  proclamation  of  June  19,  1812,  announc- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  act  of  congress  the  day  previously.  The 
document  may  be  found  in  Niles’  Register  for  1812. 

[N.  F.  Jour,  of  Com. 

Oregon  correspondence.  The  following  letters 
from  lord  Aberdeen,  close  the  correspondence  be- 
tween his  lordship  and  Mr.  Pakenham,  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Oregon  territory,  as  published  in  England 
by  order  of  the  two  houses  ot  parliament. 

Foreign  office,  March  3d,  1846. 

Sir — I have  much  satisfaction  in  conveying  to  you 
the  entire  approval  of  her  majesty  of  the  steps  which, 
as  reported  in  your  despatch  of  the  29th  Jan.  you 
took;  and  of  the  letter  which  you  addressed  to  the 
American  secretary  of  state,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining, clearly  and  authoritatively,  whether  the 
United  States  government  would  be  disposed  to  ad- 
mit the  application  of  the  principle  of  an  arbitration 
in  the  Oregon  question,  on  any  other  terms  than 
those  which  they  had  already  rejected. 

In  thus  acting,  you  have,  in  the  most  judicious  and 
satisfactory  manner,  anticipated  the  instructions 
which  I was  preparing  to  forward  you  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  Mr.  Buchanan’s 
reply  to  your  appeal  to  him,  although  I collect  from 
your  despatch  that  your  proposal  will  certainly  be  re- 
fused. Should  that  reply,  however,  be  of  such  a nature 
as  to  give  any  ground  of  hope  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
may  be  brought  to  an  amicable  issue,  by  means  of  direct 
negotiation,  I shall  gladly  avail  myself  of  such  an  open- 
ing. If  not,  it  will  then  be  for  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment to  consider  what  measures  it  may  be  expedient 
to  adopt,  in  order  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
arise.  1 am,  &c.  [SignedJ  Aberdeen. 

Foreign  office,  March  3d,  6 P.  M.  1846. 

Sir — Since  my  preceding  despatch  of  this  day’s 
date  was  written,  I have  received  your  despatch  of 
the  5th  of  February,  with  its  enclosure,  by  which 
you  put  me  in  possession  of  the  final  rejection,  by 
the  United  Slates  government,  of  our  proposal  of  a 
reference  of  the  Oregon  question  to  arbitration. 

There  is  of  course,  no  time  before  the  departure 
of  the  mail  of  this  evening,  for  the  consideration  of 
so  serious  a question  as  that  which  is  involved  in 
the  president’s  decision,  as  now  announced. 

I am,  &c.  [Signed]  Aberdeen. 

The  Mexican  manifesto.  A manifesto  of  “the 
president  ad  interim”  Paredes,  issued  on  the  23d 
April  1846,  in  relation  to  hostilities  with  the  United 
States,  has  been  received,  and,  with  the  official  docu- 
ments communicated  to  congress  by  president  Polk, 
accompanying  his  message  of  the  11th  instant,  com- 
prising the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Slidell  with  the 
Mexcan  ministers,  &c.  will  occupy  a portion  of  our 
next  number. 

The  Washington  “Union”  considers  the  manifesto 
of  Paredes  as  an  official  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  notwithstanding  one  of  its  sentences, 
italicized,  reads  thus  “J  solemnly  announce  that  Ido 
NOT  declare  war  against  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
because  it  pertains  to  the  august  congress  of  that  nation, 
and  not  to  the  executive,  to  settle  definitely  the  reparations 
which  so  many  aggressions  demand .” 

Mail  contracts.  The  general  post  office  has  pre- 
sented a bustlingscene  forsome  lime  past  with  bidders 
for  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails  for  the  western 
section  of  the  union.  The  postmaster  general  com- 
menced opening  on  Thursday  and  it  occupied  him 
until  Monday.  About  18,000  bids  were  made.  For 
the  60  or  70  routes  in  Arkansas,  for  instance,  more 
than  1,000  bids  were  made.  There  will  be  a saving, 
it  is  said,  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  compared  with 
the  last  contracts. 

The  gentlemen  who  came  on  to  Washington  to 
bid  for  contracts,  had  a formal  interview,  in  a body, 
with  the  president,  a few  days  since,  as  a mark  of 


respect.  The  white  house  and  it3  incumbents  were 
appropriatetly  honored  on  the  occasion. 

Dead  letter  office,  at  Washington,  says  the 
correspondent  of  the  Portland  Argus,  employs  four 
clerks.  The  number  of  dead  letters  sent  to  the  ge- 
neral post  office  he  states  to  be  not  less  than  1,500,- 
000  in  a year!  No  one  attempts  to  read  any  of  them 
unless  something  of  value  is  found  enclosed.  It 
would  take  too  much  time.  They  are  stowed  into 
bags,  and  once  in  three  months  taken  out  to  the  com- 
mons and  burnt.  There  is  generally  five  or  six  cart 
loads  on  every  such  occasion. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

A treaty  with  the  Kansas  Indians  has  been  recently 
ratified  and  promulgated,  the  essential  provisions  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

The  Kansas  Indians  cede  to  the  United  States  two 
millions  of  acres  of  land  on  the  east  part  of  their 
country,  embracing  the  entire  width,  thirty  miles, 
and  running  west  for  quantity.  In  consideration 
thereof,  the  United  States  pay  to  the  Kansas  Indians 
$202,000 — of  which  $200,000  are  to  be  funded  at 
five  per  cent.,  the  interest  to  be  paid  annually  for 
thirty  years,  and  thereafter  to  be  diminished  and 
paid  pro  rata,  should  the  numbers  decrease,  but  not 
otherwise.  One  thousand  to  be  applied  for  purposes 
of  education  annually;  $1,000  for  agricultural  assist- 
ance, implements,  & c.:  the  balance,  $18,000,  to  be 
paid  them  annually  in  their  own  country.  The  two 
thousand  dollars,  not  funded,  to  be  thus  appropria- 
ted— first,  necessary  expenses  of  negotiating  this 
treaty;  second,  $400  to  the  missionary  society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church;  third,  $600  for  the 
erection  of  a mill  in  the  Kansas  country.  The  west 
line  of  the  territory  thus  ceded  is  to  be  surveyed,  as 
soon  in  the  present  year  as  convenient,  by  the  United 
States.  The  Kansas  Indians  are  to  remove  from  the 
country  now  ceded  by  the  first  of  May,  1847.  Should 
it  be  found  that  there  is  not  sufficient  timbered  lands 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  the  United  States  is  to  set 
apart  to  them  forever  a suitable  territory  on  the 
western  boundary  of  the  land  ceded  by  the  treaty. — 
In  consideration  of  which,  the  Kansas  Indians  cede 
the  balance  of  the  reservation  under  the  treaty  of 
June  3,  1835,  and  not  ceded  in  the  first  article  of 
this  treaty.  A sub-agent  is  to  be  appointed  to  reside 
with  them,  and  a smith. 

Mr.  II.  N.  Barstow,  principal  contractor  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Six-Town  Indians  to  the  Choctaw  na- 
tion, left  Camden,  in  Ouachita  county,  Arkansas,  on 
the  8th  ult.  A few  days  afterwards  his  horse  was 
found,  saddled  and  bridled,  but  of  Mr.  B.  no  intelli- 
gence has  been  received.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was 
waylaid  and  murdered  for  his  money. 

Amongst  the  thousand  and  one  rumors  that  now 
till  the  journals,  we  find  the  Pennsylvanian  saying,  as 
from  good  authority,  “that  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Creek  nation,  now  in  Washington,  has  offered  to  the 
President  the  services  of  two  thousand  picked  war- 
riors, should  they  be  required  in  the  conflict  with 
Mexico:”  and  the  editor  (that  paper  is  published  in 
the  city  of  brotherly  love)  coolly  adds: — “This  is  a 
most  praiseworthy  movement,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
will  be  made  use  of  effectively,  if  occasion  requires.” 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Navy  post  office.  Under  the  instructions  given  by 
the  house  of  representatives  to  one  of  its  committees, 
a bill  has  been  reported  providing  for  the  transfer  of 
the  revenue  and  post  office  branches  of  the  navy  to 
the  navy  department.  We  have  now  three  descrip- 
tions of  navies:  one,  the  navy  proper,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  navy  department;  one,  the  revenue  marina 
navy,  under  the  treasury  department;  the  other,  the 
post  office  navy , under  the  orders  of  the  post  office 
department.  The  house  has  wisely  determined  to 
place  the  whole  under  the  direction  of  the  navy  de- 
partment. 

The  Congress  frigate  captain  Stockton,  spoken  30th 
January  in  latitude  48°  34',  Ion.  166  52  W.  all  well; 
from  Rio  Janerio  for  the  Pacific. 

The  Dale,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  was  taken  into  dry 
dock  last  week,  and  will  be  immediately  repaired 
and  equipped  for  service. 

The  Revenue  cullers,  that  can  be  spared  from  their 
respective  stations  have  been  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 
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The  Spanish  squadron  now  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  said  to  consist  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  one  frigate, 
one  sloop  of  war,  three  steam  ships,  five  brigs  of 
war,  and  several  schooners  and  transports. 

The  Gulf  squadron.  The  frigate  Raratan  reached 
the  squadron  of  Vera  Cruz  on  the  18th  ult.  And 
commodore  Conner  transferred  his  flag  to  her.  He 
sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  on  the  23d,  on  a cruize  off  the 
coast,  accompanied  by  the  Cumberland,  Potomac, 
and  Falmouth.  The  fleet  had  previously  gone  out 
to  sea  for  a day  or  two,  to  give  the  men  the  benefit 
of  fresh  air,  &c.  The  sloop  of  war  John  Adams 
was  the  only  vessel  of  war  lying  at  Sacrificios. 

The  Portsmouth  and  Shark,  left  Mazatlan,  for  sea 
on  the  1st  April. 

It  is  stated  that  not  a case  of  yellow  fever  has  yet 
occurred  in  the  squadron — general  health  good. 

The  U S brig  Perry,  commander  Blake  sailed  from 
Norfolk  on  the  16th  for  Chagres. 

ItMidshipman  McRae,  goes  out  in  the  Perry,  las 
bearer  of  despatches,  to  the  Pacific  squadron.  He 
is  to  await  the  return  mail  at  Chagres,  and  there  re- 
port to  commodore  Conner. 

The  Independence,  at  Charleston  navy  yard,  has  as 
many  men  as  can  conveniently  work  upon  her,  now 
busily  employed  in  repairing  her. 

The  Decatur,  sloop  of  war  is  now  fitting  for  service 
at  Norfolk. 

The  Brandywine  frigate  has  also  a few  additional 
hands  employed  in  fitting  her  for  service  at  the  navy 
yard. 

The  Truxlon,  U.  S.  brig,  is  also  ordered  to  be  fitted 
forthwith.  Commander  Carpenter  takes  charge  of 
her. 

Recruits  for  the  service  aresoughtforat  the  rendez- 
vous. 

Privateering.  The  Washington  Union  says— Ap- 
prehensions have  been  expressed  that  Mexico  may 
issue  letters  of  marque  to  Spanish  subjects  in  Cuba, 
to  cruise  against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  privateers  may  he  fitted  out  in  the  ports  of 
that  island  for  this  nefarious  purpose.  Indeed,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  two  Mexican  steamers, 
which  have  been  recently  transferred  to  the  Havanna, 
have  been  sent  there  with  this  object.  We  know 
that  the  government  of  Spain  would  not  sanction 
such  a proceeding;  but  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
a Spanish  subject  could  not  accept  a commission 
for  this  purpose  from  the  Mexican  government  with- 
out being  guilty  of  piracy.  For  public  information, 
we  copy  the  14th  article  of  our  treaty  with  Spain  of 
the  20th  October,  1795,  which  article  is  now  in  force: 

“Article  14.  No  subject  of  his  Catholic  majesty 
shall  apply  for,  or  take,  any  commission  or  letters 
of  marque,  for  arming  any  ship  or  ships  to  act  as 
privateers  against  ,the  said  United  States,  or  against 
the  citizens,  people,  qrdnhabitants  of  the  said  United 
States,  or  against  the  property  of  any  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  any  .of  Ahem,  from  any  prince  or  state  with 
which  thp  staid  United  States  shall  be  at  war. 

“Nor  shall  any  citizen,  subject/  or  inhabitant  of 
the  said  U.  States  apply  for  or  take,  any  commission 
or  letters  of  marque  for  arming  any  ship  or  ships  to 
act  as  privateers  against  the  subjects  of  his  Catholic 
majesty,  or  the  property  of  any  of  them,  from  any 
prince  or  state  with  which  the  said  king  shall  be  at 
war.  And  if  any  person  of  either  nation  shall  take  such 
commissions  or  letters  of  marque,  he  shall  be  punished  as 
a pirate.1'' 

That  is,  he  shallbe  “hung  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead.11 


THE  WAR,  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  Campaign The  President  and  his  Cab- 

inet without  doubt,  have  determined  immediately 
to  concentrate  such  a force  upon  the  Mexican  frontier, 
as  they  deem  adequate  for  an  effectual  invasion  of  the 
enemies  territory,  provided  the  war  is  not  terminated 
before  the  forces  shall  reach  their  destination.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  forces  comprising  the  “Army 
of  Occupation ,”  under  General  Taylor,  at  least  thirty 
thousand  of  the  volunteers  authorised  by  the  recent 
act  of  congress  will  be  forthwith  ordered  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  is  understood  that  these  will  be  detailed 
from  the  States  nearest  to  the  scene  of  action. 

The  President  has  called  upon  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  to  furnish  two  thousand  men,  as  the  con- 
tribution of  this  State,  Governor  Pratt  received  the 
requisition  on  the  20th  Inst. 

The  thirty  thousand  volunteers  alluded  to,  we 
presume,  will  he  exclusive  of  the  troops  now  con- 
centrating from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Texas,  &c.  under  requisitions  from  Generals  Taylor 
and  Gaines,  and  which  were  authorised  by  laws  in 
existence  prior  to  the  volunteer  act,  alluded  to. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  government  will  find  dif- 
ficulty in  adjusting  the  several  descriptions  of  forces 
thus  organizing  or  contemplated.  The  volunteers 
that  are  now  embarking  under  the  call  from  Gen. 
Taylor,  certainly  calculate  on  a tour  not  extended 
beyond  the  emergency.  It  was  for  the  immediate 
safety  of  Point  Isabel  and  to  secure  supplies  and 
succor  to  General  Taylor,  opposite  to  Matamoras — 
and  not  with  a view  of  being  detained  to  invade  Mex- 
ico, that  the  Louisiana  Legion  for  instance  have  so 
suddenly  left  their  families  and  occupations. 

Next  we  9hall  have  nearly  ten  thousand  men  un- 
der the  requisition  made  upon  the  southwestern  slates 
by  General  Gaines.  The  term  for  which  these  can 
be  held  in  service  under  the  law  which  authorised 
his  call,  is  limited  if  we  mistake  not,  to  three  months 
— a term  too  short  to  accomplish  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Union. 

And  next  comes  the  requisition  for  “volunteers,” 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  passed  by  con- 
gress last  week.  These  will  be  required  to  serve 
for  not  less  than  six  months,  and  may  therefore  be 
available  for  a foreign  campaign,  if  it  be  brief. 

One  difficulty  in  these  ramifications  will  be,  that  in 
consequence  of  these  requisitions  from  Gens.  Taylor 
and  Gaines  upon  the  southwestern  states,  the 
volunteers  required  for  the  last  mentioned  corps 
may  not  so  easily  be  found  there. 

To  muster,  officer,  organize,  arm,  and  discipline 
twenty-five  thousand  volunteers^and  move  them,  ac- 
companied with  sufficient  supplies  and  munitions  to 
the  borders  ready  to  commence  an  effective  invasion 
of  Mexico,  will  occupy  at  least  three  months.  Pre- 
cipitance would  be  disastrous.  Let  whatever  is  done, 
be  well  done. 

The  Command  of  the  Army. — Thus  concentrating, 
is  to  be  entrusted  to  Major  General  Scott,  who, 
next  to  the  President,  is  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  whose  services  are  now  re- 
quired in  the  field.  His  experience  as  a Commander 
will  be  of  value.  His  cool  judgment  may  be  equally 
important.  * It  is  probable  that  he  will  not  assume 
the  immediate  command  until  the  “Army  of  Invasion” 
shall  have  concentrated  on  the  frontier.  A paragraph 
is  circulating  in  the  papers  of  the  day  which  asserts 
that  General  Scott  denies  having  been  consulted  or 
advising  the  movement  of  the  army  beyond  the 
Nueses 

A war  having  commenced,  the  country  will  of 
course  look  with  scrutenizing  interest  into  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  conducted.  The  general  project  of  the 
campaign,  will  no  doubt  be  a matter  of  consultation 
with  the  Cabinet,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the 
superior  officers  that  are  at  the  Seat  of  Government. 
Amongst  the  latter  it  happens  fortunately  for  the 
occasion.,  that  government  may  avail  of  the  practical 
advice  of, 

Brigadier  General  Wool,  who,  on  his  way  from 
the  North,  for  Texas,  is  now  at  the  city  of  Washington; 
and  likewise  of 

Gen,  Worth,  who,  had  forwarded  onhis  resignation, 
in  consequence  of  the  orders  of  the  department  dis- 
paraging, as  he  thought,  his  brevet  rank.  He  reached  the 
seat  of  government  from  Rio  Grande  before  the  arrival 
of  his  resignation,  and  immediately  tendered  his  ser- 
vices to  government  in  whatever  capacity  they  might 
be  deemed  most  useful.  The  President  decided  not 
to  accept  his  resignation,  and  he  left  Washington  on 
the  9th  instant  to  join  the  army  again.  Not  only  the 
Army, — his  countrymen  will  approve  of  both  his 
patriotism  and  spirit.  Of  General  Worth,  an 

officer  under  General  Taylor  writes: “The 

high  reputation  of  this  officer,  and  his  unquestionable 
military  genius,  had  secured  the  confidence  of  every 
officer;  while  his  personal  gallantry,  equally  well 
known,  won  for  him  the  love  and  admiration  of  every 
Soldier  in  the  command.  At  the  passage  of  the  Color- 
ado he  was  the  second  in  command,  and  at  the  word 
“forward”  he  and  his  staff, 1 Leeds,  Magruder,  Deas 
and  Blake,  plunged  into  the  flood  and  led  the  advance, 
(then  considered  “a  forlorn  hope”)  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  troops  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
landed  within  twenty  yards  of  the  Mexicans  who 
skirted  the  opposite  side.  The  enemy  become  panic 
struck  and  fled  precipitately” 

General  Taylor,  in  command  of  the  “Army  of 
occupation,”  “was  born  in  Virginia,  and  raised  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  entered  the  army, 
as  a lieutenant,  in  1808;  was  a captain,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Fort  Harrison, 
in  the  war  of  1812,  which  post  he  commanded  when 
it  was  attacked  by  a greatly  superior  force  of  British 
and  Indians.  For  his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion he  was  made  a brevet  major,  being  the  first  brevet 


that  was  conferred  in  that  war.  General  Taylor  was 
in  Florida  during  a part  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  and 
commanded  in  person  at  the  battle  of  Oceochubbe,  on 
the  25th  December,  1837.  His  gallantry  and  skill 
on  that  occasion  won  for  him  the  rank  of  brevet 
brigadier  general.” 

The  Mexican  Commander,  Arista,  beyond 
doubt,  is  an  able  officer.  He  has  exhibited  both 
gallantry  and  tact.  His  not  making  a dash  upon  Point 
Isabel,  before  Gen.  Taylor  arrived  there,  convinces 
us  that  he  is  not  in  as  much  force  on  this  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  as  was  apprehended,  else  he  would 
have  attempted  to  make  so  important  a prize.  If 
he  had  an  adequate  force,  his  failure  to  do  so  showed 
want  of  generalship. 

General  Taylor’s  movement  to  that  point,  con- 
firmed the  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  as  an  able 
officer. 

Matamoros,  is  an  old  Spanish  city,  beautifully  situat- 
ed on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  within  its 
folds,  so  that  its  front  and  rear  are  both  on  the  river. — 
Seen  from  the  American  side,  it  has  every  appearance 
of  being  an  American  town.  The  streets  intersect  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  appear  to  be  lined  with  many 
varieties  of  shade  trees,  which  give  the  town  an  air  of 
coolness  and  render  its  appearance  very  inviting.  Many 
of  the  buildings  are  built  of  btick,  and  in  the  modern 
Style  of  architecture.  The  cathedral,  market,  and  build- 
ings occupied  by  the  military,  are  among  the  finest. — 
The  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  constructed  with 
canes,  brush,  mud,  and  the  like  materials,  and  are  es- 
sentially Mexican.  The  town  has  about  7,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  formerly  contained  double  its  present  number, 
and  was  a place  of  some  importance.  The  rapid  de- 
cline is  owing  to  their  internal  commotions  and  the  grow- 
ing indolence  of  the  people.  The  citizens  are  all  under 
the  rule  of  the  military,  and  are  obliged  to  provide  for 
them.  The  military  is  supreme,  and  the  orders  of  their 
general  are  law 

The  vicinity  of  Matamoros  iis  peopled  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  by  Mexicans,  who,  so  far  from  ever 
having  admitted  themselves  to  be  Texans,  have  been 
actively  contributing  to  carry.on  the  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  Texas  ever  since  its  commencement.  They  are 
strewed  over  the  region  about  as  thickly  as  in  many  of  the 
interior  counties  of  our  states,  and  a levy  en  masse,  would 
produce  several  thousand  men  in  arms,  fully  equivalent 
to  our  militia.  Even  if  a love  of  Mexico,  or  apprehen- 
sions for  their  own  families  or  property,  tailed  to  inspire 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a prospect  of  plunder  and 
of  eclat,  if  once  inspired  with  the  idea  of  taking  an 
American  army  or  their  munitions  and  provisions,  would 
rally  some  thousands  of  them  in  an  instant. 

“ Chapparal,’1  a term  which  we  find  in  the  letters 
from  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is  sy  nonimous  with  “Hammock,” 
with  which  we  all  became  familiar  during  the  Seminole 
war.  It  is  a thicket,  composed  of  the  meschete,  man- 
grove, shrub-bay,  and  vines,  matted  closely  together,  all 
growing  from  a soil  thick  with  spiny  plants.  The  ave- 
rage height  of  these  plants  is  about  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
and  may  be  considered  impenetrable  for  cavalry. 

The  New  Orleans  papers,  the  Tropic  and  Bulletin, 
publish  engravings  of  the  position  of  General  Taylor’s 
camp.  The  Tropic  says  it  extends  about  four  miles  along 
the  river  bank— two  miles  above  and  two  below  Mata- 
moros. The  entrenchment  to  erect  it  required  twenty- 
three  hundred  men  for  thirty  days.  It  is  made  of  sand, 
and  covered  over  with  twigs,  woven  together  like  basket 
work,  surrounded  by  a very  wide  and  deep  ditch.  The 
walls  of  the  magazine,  in  the  interior  of  the  fortification, 
are  formed  of  pork  barrels  filled  with  sand,  seven  tiers 
thick,  four  tiers  high,  covered  over  with  timber,  on  which 
sand  is  piled  ten  or  twelve  feet.  Twelve  heavy  pieces 
of  ordnance  are  so  placed  as  to  command  the  town  of 
Matamoros.  They  add:  “Five  hundred  men  could  de- 
fend the  fortification  against  any  force  the  Mexicans 
could  bring  against  it  at  present.” 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

April  2Slh.  Capt.  Walker,  commander  of  a parti- 
zan  corps  of  Texan  Rangers,  this  evening  reached  Point 
Isabel,  having  suffered  severely,  and  as  he  supposed, 
lost  nearly  all  of  his  detachment  in  an  affair  with  a large 
body  of  Mexicans,  which  he  encountered  whilst  recon- 
noitering  between  Point  Isabel  and  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp, 
opposite  to  Matamoros.  The  captain,  however,  whom 
we  are  proud  to  learn,  is,  as  well  as  the  lamented  Cok 
Cross,  a native  of  Prince  George’s  county,  Maryland,— 
true  sons  of  “The  old  Maryland  Line,11  distinguished^ 
the  annals  of  the  revolution,  by  a fame  that  never  fault- 
ered  from  the  first  encounter  in  the  memorable  battle  of 
Long  Island,  to  the  close  of  the  eventful  struggle  for  in- 
dependence;— Capt.  Walker,  we  were  about  to  say,  so 
far  from  being  deterred  by  the  disaster  he  had  met  with, 
instantly  volunteered,  if  any  four  men  would  join  him, 
to  proceed  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
acquaint  him  with  the  situation  of  affairs  at  Point  Isabel, 
and  bring  back  any  orders  he  might  entrust  him  with. 
As  the  impression  was,  that  some  thousand  Mexican 
troops  lay  in  the  route,  the  proposition  was  considered 
almost  fool-hardy.  Six  brave  fellows  however  accepted 
his  challenge,  and  the  party  started  accordingly. 

The  papers  received  furnish  no  reliable  account  of 
his  excursion.  One  statement  says  that  two  of  the  parly 
were  killed  by  the  Mexicans.  The  captain’s  horse  was 
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killed,  without  doubt,  as  we  see  by  the  New  Orleans 
papers  of  the  12th,  that  the  spirited  citizens  of  that  city 
had  determined  to  send  the  captain  a splendid  charger 
to  replace  his  own.  He,  however,  reached  the  camp, 
and  was  the  first  to  acquaint  Gen.  Taylor  with  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  at  Point  Isabel. 

Gen.  Taylor  had  now  nearly  completed  the  defences 
constructed  opposite  to  Matamoros.  The  citadel  of  the 
position,  an  irregular  hexagon,  with  bastioned  fronts, 
and  a capacity  to  receive  1,200  men,  though  it  may  be 
defended  by  500,  he  considered  sufficient  to  sustain  a 
regular  assault  for  at  least  ten  days,  from  disciplined 
troops  and  scientific  approach  front  trenches.  The  pre- 
sent Mexican  forces  would  scarcely  attempt  to  carry  it 
by  storm. 

The  general’s  next  object,  of  course,  was  to  secure  a 
supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  then  growing  very 
short  in  his  camp,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  of 
communication  with  Point  Isabel,  where  they  had  been 
landed  and  remained  in  store.  On  learning  from  Capt. 
Walker  the  state  of  affairs  upon  the  route,  he  promptly 
decided  to  secure  the  depot,  and  re-open  communica- 
tions. 

Entrusting  the  works  opposite  to  Matamoros  to  the 
command  of  Major  Brown,  and  leaving  with  him  the 
7th  regiment  ol  infantry  and  two  companies  of  artillery, 
under  command  of  Capt.  Lowd  and  Lieut.  Braggs, 
with  about  500  men,  Gen.  Taylor  with  the  rest  of  the 
army  under  his  command,  on 
May  1st,  took  up  his  line  of  march  for  Point  Isabel, 
expecting  in  all  probability  to  meet  with  about  an  equal 
number  of  the  Mexicans  in  some  of  the  innumerable 
defiles  upon  the  route.  Not  a Mexican  was  to  be  seen 
however. 

May  2d.  Gen.  Taylor  encamped  at  Point  Isabel. 

May  3d.  The  Mexican  commander  having  ascer- 
tained the  absence  of  the  most  of  the  American  forces 
from  before  Matamoros,  at  5 o’clock  this  morning  open- 
ed a cannonade  from  their  fort  with  seven  guns.  The 
fire  was  promptly  responded  to  from  the  American  bat- 
tery.  In  thirty  minutes  the  Mexican  fort  was  silenced, 
two  of  their  guns  supposed  to  have  been  dismounted. 

A fire  was  then  commenced  from  the  Mexican  lower 
fort,  and  a mortar  battery,  which  was  kept  up  without 
intermission  until  half  past  seven  o’clock. 

The  fire  from  these  was  deliberately  returned  by  the 
Americans,  and  as  a part  of  Matamoros  was  within  the 
range,  some  of  the  houses  necessarily  suffered.  The 
inhabitants  had  no  doubt  withdrawn  from  that  direction 
before  they  commenced  the  fire  from  their  forts. 

This  cannonade  from  these  positions  was  continued 
occasionally  until  10  o’clock,  when  it  was  suspended  for 
but  was  resumed  occasionally  until  midnight. — 
The  Mexicans  exhausted  some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
shot,  but  with  very  little  effect.  One  sergeant, — we  think 
he  was  of  company  B,  3d  regiment,  and  not  of  compa- 
ny Ar-Ttiuregiment,  as  in  the  following  extract,  from  the 
statements  before  us,  was  the  only  American  killed,  no 
one  wounded, — and  though  the  enemy’s  fire  was  for  a 
long  time  concentrated  upon  our  18-pounder  battery, 
and  the  shot  frequently  struck  the  embrasures,  no  gun 
was  injured. 

No  information  as  to  the  extent  of  casualties  sustained 
by  the  enemy,  had  been  received. 

A letter  from  an  officer  says:  “The  Mexicans  fired 
the  first  shot  at  reveille,  and  the  way  4,  6,  9,  and  12  (I 
think)  pound  shot  flew  about  these  parts  was  a sin,  and 
their  mortars  throwing  shells  kept  the  atmosphere  in  con- 
tinued confusion  with  their  “whiz!  whiz!  bantd’’  all  the 
time. 

^jW0U^  have  warmed  the  wax  in  your  ears  to  have 
heard  our  lS-pounders  “giving  out  the  cry.’’  One  shot 
struck  in  the  embrasure  of  the  enemy’s  works,  and 
knocked  cannon,  carriage,  embrasure,  and  men  “into 
fits.’  We  have  no  mortars.  * * * 

“(Jp  to  the  present  speaking,  the  enemy  have  thrown 
between  1,200  and  1.300  shot,  solid  and  hollow,  while 
we  have  fired  357.  On  our  side,  one  sergeant — of  com- 
P,?ny  A’ regiment — has  been  killed,  and  one  man 
slightly  wounded  in  the  arm.  This  is  all  the  damage  to 
us;  the  extent  of  damage  to  the  enemy  is  not  known, 
but  must  be  considerable.  It  is  almost  incredible  tosup- 
pose  we  should  receive  so  little  injury  from  so  many 
shot. 

General  Taylor  was,  of  course,  anxious  to  learn 
the  result  of  all  this  cannonading,  which  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  at  Point  Isabel. 

May  4 th,  4 o'clock , P.  M. — Capt.  May,  with  a squad- 
ron of  dragoons  returned  to  Point  Isabel,  from  a 
scout.  He  reports  a heavy  force  encamped  on  the 
road  12  miles  below  Matamoros,  whose  camp  he 
passed  around.  Capt.  Walker  left  May  with  seven 
of  his  Texas  Rangers,  and  entered  to  communicate 
with  the  fort  last  night.  May  waited  till  day  break 
for  him,  but  Walker,  not  returning,  he  came  back  to 
camp.  May  and  his  command  were  taken  for  Mexi- 
cans, and  an  alarm  given.  In  twenty  minutes  the 
general  with  his  whole  force  was  in  full  march  to 
give  battle. 

May  5 lit. — Walker  not  returned.  Two  Mexican 
scouts  came  in  and  said  they  found  the  chaparel 
lined  with  sentinels  every  where.  Firing  still  heard 
at  the  fort  this  morning. 

Dispositions  were  made  by  General  Taylor  to 
commence  his  return  inarch  on  the  6th  inst.,  with 
an  ample  train  of  baggage  wagons,  loaded  with 
stores  for  the  army.  Whether  the  Mexican  com- 
mander had  concentrated  hi3  forces  so  as  to  assail 
the  camp  opposite  Matamoros  in  rear  as  well  as  in 


front,  during  the  absence  of  the  army — whether  the 
works  were  found  capable  of  sustaining  the  assault 
that  had  been  made — or  whether  the  great  body  of 
the  Mexicans  would  take  advantage  of  the  defiles 
and  chaparels  upon  the  route  he  was  about  himself 
to  enter  with  so  cumbrous  a train  of  baggage,  was 
matter  of  total  uncertainty. 

May  6th. — Walker  arrives  with  despatches  from 
Maj.  Brown’s  camp,  and  reports  the  particulars  we 
have  detailed  above.  The  Major  was  reserving  his 
ammunition.  All  safe  there.  Walker  thought  that 
an  assault  was  about  to  be  made  about  an  hour  after 
daylight. 

The  assurances  so  received,  determined  Gen.  Tay- 
lor to  postpone  his  departure  in  hopes  that  addition- 
al forces  would  arrive  within  a short  time  at  Point 
Isabel,  for  the  better  security  of  that  important  sta- 
tion, as  well  as  to  augment  the  effective  force  with 
which  he  would  soon  be  ready  to  encounter  the  ene- 
my. He  had,  it  is  true,  a3  yet  no  intelligence  of  the 
result  of  the  requisitions  which  he  called  for  on  the 
26th  ult.,  but  reasonable  time  had  nearly  elapsed  for 
him  now  to  expect  to  hear  from  his  countrymen. 

According  to  a statement  which  we  find  published 
in  the  N.  Orleans  Bulletin  of  the  13th,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  “Win.  H.  Chase,  major  of  engineers,” 
that  officer  calculates  that  the  two  companies  of  regu- 
lars and  the  company  of  volunteers  from  Mobile, 
(which  left  N.  Orleans  on  the  6th,)  will  reach  Point 
Isabel,  per  Augusta,  on  the  10th.  The  detachment 
of  regulars  from  Pensacola  on  the  11th — the  1st 
battallion  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  per  the  Galves- 
ton, and  some  Texan  rifllemen  from  St-  Antonio, 
Austin,  Houston,  &c.,  per  the  Telegraph,  on  the  13th. 
The  Major  goes  on  to  calculate  that  by  the  20th 
inst.,  Gen.  Taylor  will  have  10,000  men  under  his 
command,  and  that  by  one  or  two  redoubts  thrown 
up  on  the  line  between  Matamoros  and  Point  Isabel, 
communications  may  be  maintained. 

EXAGGERATIONS,  &C. 

We  have  found  it  no  trifle  of  a task  to  sift  the 
above  facts  from  such  a hetrogenous  mass  of  exag- 
gerations and  preposterous  stories  as  filled  the  daily 
papers  and  “extras,”  issued  in  all  directions,  many 
of  them  made  up  for  speculation  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  anything  but  to  make  a market  of  public 
credulity.  As  for  instance,  we  have  had  Matamoros 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  700  Mexicans  killed.  Major 
Ringgold  gloriously  distinguishing  himself  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  camp  opposite  to  Matamoros, 
when  in  fact  he  was  with  Gen.  Taylor  at  Point  Isa- 
bel— and  hundreds  of  similar  tales.  Such  whole- 
sale and  indeed  often  unfeeling  impositions  should 
be  visited  upon  their  authors  by  public  indignation. 
Every  hour  is  now  replete  with  incidents  that  re- 
quire truths  to  be  steadily  asserted.  Let  no  sudden 
impulses  from  false  premises  influence  our  commu- 
nities. 

An  article  in  the  Washington  Union,  of  the  19th, 
compiled  they  say  from  official  intelligence  received 
at  the  department,  dated  3d  and  5th  instant,  receiv- 
ed after  we  had  placed  the  above  in  type,  confirms 
their  accuaracy  in  every  particular.  The  Union 
says:  “The  affair  with  Capt.  Walker’s  Texan  ran- 
gers, as  was  represented  by  rumor,  was  much  exagge- 
rated. In  the  temporary  absence  of  that  gallant  and 
enterprising  officer  his  company  lost,  by  surprise,  but 
a handful  of  men — 8 or  10. 

“In  the  cannonade  Major  Brown,  Captain  Mans- 
field of  the  engineers.  Captain  Lowd,  and  the  gar- 
son  were  all  much  distinguished.  Gen.  Taylor  al- 
ways writes  coolly.  His  march,  when  he  expected 
to  meet  3,000  Mexican  horse,  was  a gallant  enter- 
prise. The  Mexicans  have  not  probably  had  good 
and  bad,  4,000  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande.” 

Letter  from  Gen.  Taylor. — The  New  Orleans 
Tropic  of  the  4th  gives  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Gen.  Taylor. 

“Strong  guards  of  toot  and  mounted  men  are  es- 
tablished on  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  thus  effi- 
cient means  have  been  adopted  on  our  part  to  pre- 
vent all  intercourse.  While  opposite  to  us  their 
pickets  extend  above  and  below  for  several  miles, 
we  are  equally  active  in  keeping  up  a strong  and 
vigilant  guard  to  prevent  surprise,  or  attacks  under 
disadvantageous  circumstances.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  whilst  we  have  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  they  are  at  liberty  to  take  the  opposite  course 
whenever  they  think  proper  to  do  so.  Nor  have  we 
been  idle  in  other  respects;  we  have  a field  work 
under  way,  besides  having  erected  a strong  battery, 
and  a number  of  buildings  for  the  security  of  our 
supplies,  in  addition  to  some  respectable  works  for 
their  protection.  We  have  mounted  a respectable 
battery,  four  pieces  of  which  are  long  cightcen- 
pounders,  with  which  we  could  battgV  or  burn  down 
the  city  of  Matamoros,  should  it  become  necessary 
to  do  so.  When  our  field  work  ls.completed  (which 


will  soon  be  the  case)  and  mounted  with  its  proper 
armament,  five  hundred  men  could  hold  it  against 
as  many  thousand  Mexicans.  During  the  twenty- 
seven  days  sinco  our  arrival  here,  a most  singular 
state  of  things  has  prevailed  all  through  the  out- 
lines of  the  two  armies,  which,  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, have  all  the  feelings  as  if  there  were  actual 
war. 

“Fronting  each  other  for  an  extent  of  more  that 
two  miles  and  within  musket  range,  are  batteries 
shotted,  and  the  officers  and  men  in  many  instances 
wailing  impatiently  for  orders  to  apply  the  matches; 
yet  nothing  has  been  done  to  provoke  the  firing  of  a 
gun  or  any  act  of  violence. 

“Matamoros,  at  the  distance  we  are  now  from  it, 
appears  to  cover  a large  extent  of  ground,  with 
some  handsome  buildings,  but  I would  imagine  the 
greater  portion  of  them  to  be  indifferent  one  story 
houses,  with  roofs  of  straw  and  walls  of  mud,  or 
unburnt  brick.  During  peace  the  population  is  said 
to  be  five  or  six  thousand,  but  it  is  now  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  troops.  Report  says  from  five  to  ten 
thousand  of  all  sorts,  regular  and  militia.  The  num- 
ber I presume  is  very  much  overrated. 

“P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  an  engagement 
has  taken  place  between  a detachment  of  our  caval- 
ry and  the  Mexicans,  in  which  we  were  worsted.  So 
the  war  has  actually  commenced  and  the  hardest 
must  fend  off.” 

EXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM  AN  OFFICER  TO  HIS 

FRIEND  IN  THIS  CITY. 

Fort  opposite  Matamoros,  \ 
May  4 th,  1846.  y 

I have  only  time  to  write  a few  lines  by  the  ex- 
press which  goes  out  to  Point  Isabel  this  evening 

Whether  he  succeeds  in  getting  there  or  not  is  doubt- 
ful as  the  Mexican  army,  about  4 or  5,000,  are  en- 
camped about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  here.  I 
suppose  you  have  seen  by  the  papers  that  the  war 
has  commenced  and  we  are  expecting  re-enforce- 
ments of  troops  from  New  Orleans,  Sic.  On  the  1st 
May  Gen.  Taylor  left  here  for  Point  Isabel  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  army,  and  my  regiment  (the  7th 
infantry)  with  two  companies  of  artillery,  &c.;  about 
600  men  were  left  to  garrison  the  fort,  then  nearly 
finished.  Yesterday  morning  the  Mexicans  opened 
their  batteries  from  the  town,  which  was  returned 
from  our  18  pounders  and  a brisk  fire  was  kept  up 
for  an  hour  or  more,  during  which  time  one  of  their 
batteries  was  silenced  by  our  guns  and  a number 
of  shots  fired  on  the  town.  My  station  being  in  one 
of  the  batteries  opposite  the  fort  I could  sometimes 
hear  the  shot  crashing  through  the  houses.  Our 
guns  stopped  firing  about  10  or  11  o’clock,  as  we 
were  only  wasting  our  ammunition  and  did  but  little 
injury  except  to  the  town.  They  kept  on  firing 
through  the  day  and  part  of  the  night  and  to-day; 
they  however  do  us  but  little  injury  as  they  have 
killed  but  one  man  of  our  garrison.  They  have  a 
mortar,  and  annoy  us  considerably  with  their  shells — 
no  one  can  tell  where  the  confounded  things  are 
going  to  fall — several  have  fallen  in  the  fort  and  ex- 
ploded, but  did  no  serious  injury.  We  are  hourly 
expecting  an  attack  from  their  forces,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a vigorous  defence.  I will  write  you 
again  by  the  first  opportunity.  * * * “ * 

* * * * Yours,  &c. 

P.  S. — The  Mexicans  will  probably  attack  Gen. 
Taylor  on  his  return  from  Point  Isabel  with  supplies, 
and  if  they  do,  I have  no  doubt  the  general  will  give 
the  Yellow  Skins  a sound  drubbing. 

From  Point  Isabel — The  Newport  News  pub- 
lishes the  following  extracts  from  a letter  from  Point 
Isabel,  which  relate  some  new  facts,  and  gave  en- 
couragement to  hope  that  the  small  force  there  would 
be  able  to  maintain  itself  until  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements. 

Point  Isabel,  Texas,  April  27,  1846. 

Major  Monroe  has  received  orders  to  night,  by 
express,  to  spare  no  exertions  to  make  the  defence 
of  this  place  complete.  We  shall  defend  it  to  the 
last.  We  have  16  brass  six  pounders,  two  long  18 
do.,  and  two  ship’s  guns  for  artillery,  all  of  which 
are  manned.  We  have  a force,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
of  450  men. 

With  these  we  could  hold  the  post  against  at 
least  1,400,  with  the  advantages  we  have  over 
them.  We  have  a plentiful  supply  of  powder  and 
balls,  of  all  kinds;  provisions  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  water  in  abundance, — so  that  thoy  cannot  starve 
us  out;  the  only  way  for  them  to  do  it,  is  to  take  us 
by  surprise  or  storm.  Give  us  daylight  for  it,  and 
we  will  give  them  as  cordial  a reception  as  they 
could  desire. 

April  28. — Last  night  the  ferry  boat  broke  adrift 
from  the  Mexican  side,  and  floated  over  opposite  the 
piquet  guard.  One  of  the  Mexicans  attempted  to  get 
iter,  by  swimming  to  her, — the  lioutenant  who  was 
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officer  of  the  guard  fired  on  him;  he  then  returned, 
and  got  a party  of  soldiers  in  a boat  to  take  her;  but 
the  lieut.  gave  them  such  a dose  of  buck  and  ball, 
that  they  were  glad  to  get  back  with  one  killed  and  a 
number  wounded.  Thus  you  see  the  gradual  approach 
of  a general  fight. 

SURPRISE  AND  SURRENDER  OF  CAPTAIN  THORNTON’S 
COMMAND. 

In  our  last  number  amongst  the  list  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Thorn, ton  s detach- 
ment with  the  Mexicans,  two  distinguished  names 
were  included  as  killed,  that  we  are  delighted  to  find 
still  amongst  the  living.  Captains  Thornton  and 
Hardee  and  Lieut.  Kane,  all  of  the  2d  dragoons, 
have  reported  themselves  to  Gen.  Taylor,  by  letter, 
as  prisoners  to  the  Mexicans,  by  whom  they  are 
kindly  treated.  They  are  in  good  health.  We  sub- 
join an  account  of  the  affray  in  which  they  were 
overpowered.  . , „ , _ 

On  the  evening  of  the  23d  ult.,  General  Tay- 
lor’s spies  brought  in  intelligence  to  the  effect 
that  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  Mexicans  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Texas  side  above  the 
American  Fort  and  that  about  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  same  had  crossed  below.  Gen.  T.  immediately 
despatched  a squadron  of  dragoons  to  each  place  of 
crossing  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitermg  them  and 
ascertaining  their  position.  The  squadron  ordered 
below  was  in  command  of  Captain  Ker;  the  one 
above  was  commanded  by  Captain  Thornton  and 
composed  of  Captain  Hardee,  Lieut’s.  Ivane  and 
Mason,  with  sixty-one  privates  and  non-commission- 
ed officers. 

The  former  commander,  Capt.  Ker,  on  arriving  at 
the  point  where  it  was  supposed  they  had  crossed 
found  that  the  report  was  false,  that  they  had  not 
crossed  there  but  had  all  crossed  above,  which  was 
afterwards  proved  by  Captain  T.’s  command  being 
surprised,  in  which  Lieut.  Geo.  Mason  with  nine 
men  were  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  wounded 
were  sent  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp;  the  army  having 
no  hospital  in  the  field.  Capl’s.  Thornton,  Hardee, 
and  Lieut.  Kane  miraculously  escaped  together  with 
the  balance  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men,  but  were  captured  and  are  now  prisoners  ot 
war  in  Mexico. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  surprise  are 
these:  After  Capt.  T.’s  command  had  proceeded  up 
the  Rio  Grande  about  twenty-four  miles,  and  as  was 
supposed,  to  within  about  three  miles  of  the  Mexican 
camp  the  guide  refused  to  go  any  farther,  and  stated 
for  his  reason  that  the  whole  country  was  infested 
with  Mexicans.  Capt.  T.  however,  proceeded  on 
with  his  command  about  two  miles  when  he  came  to 
a farm  house,  which  was  enclosed  entirely  by  a chap- 
parral  fence,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  bordered  on  the  river,  and  this  was  so  boggy 
as  to  be  impassable. 

Capt.  T.  entered  this  enclosure  through  a pair  of 
bars  and  approached  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  inquiry,  his  command  following  him. 
So  soon  as  his  command  had  all  entered  the  enclo- 
sure the  enemy  having  been  concealed  in  the  chap- 
paral  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  in  number, 
completely  surrounded  him  and  commenced  firing 
upon  bis  command.  He  then  wheeled  his  com- 
mand thinking  that  he  could  charge  through  the 
enemy  and  pass  out  where  he  had  entered,  not 
however  without  a considerable  loss.  This  he  at- 
tempted but  did  not  succeed,  the  enemy  being  too 
strong. 

At  this  instant,  Capt.  Hardee  approached  him  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  him  how  to  extricate  them- 
selves. The  firing  of  the  enemy  still  continuing, 
Capt.  Thornton’s  horse,  having  doubtless  received  a 
shot,  ran  away  with  him  and  leaped  the  chapparal 
fence  and  plunged  into  a precipice,  where  he  fell, 
with  Capt.  T.  under  him,  where  the  latter  remained 
insensible  for  five  or  six  hours.  This  casualty  placed 
Capt.  Hardee  in  command,  who  attempted  with  the 
residue  to  make  his  escape  by  the  river,  intending  on 
arriving  at  its  margin  to  swim  it.  In  this  he  failed, 
finding  it  so  boggy  that  he  could  not  get  to  it.  He 
then  returned,  taking  the  precaution  to  get  out  of  dis- 
tance of  musketry,  dismounted  and  examined  the 
artrs  of  his  men,  determining  to  sell  their  lives  as 
dearly  as  possible. 

Before  he  had  succeeded,  however  in  the  inspec- 
tion of  his  arms,  a Mexican  officer  rode  up  and  asked 
him  to  surrender.  Capt.  H.  replied  that  he  would 
surrender  on  one  condition,  which  was,  that  if  the 
Mexican  general  would  receive  them  as  prisoners  of 
war  and  treat  them  as  the  most  civilized  nationsdo, 
he  would  surrender,  but  on  no  other  conditions. — 
The  Mexican  officer  bore  this  message  to  the  gene- 
ral commanding,  and  returned  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would.  Captain  H.  then  surrendered.  Cap- 
tains Thornton  and  Hardee,  with  Lieut.  Kane  and 
the  tesidue  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 


vates of  Capt.  T.’s  command,  are  now  prisoners  of 
war  in  Mexico.  The  enemy  treat  them  remarkably 
well. 

Lieut.  Geo.  Mason  was  a fine  young  officer,  and 
his  death  is  much  regretted.  His  sabre  belt  was  re- 
cognized among  some  articles  that  were  subsequent- 
ly captured  from  the  enemy. 

Capt.  Walker’s  detachment. — The  N.  Orleans 
Picayune,  of  the  9th  May,  furnishes  the  following 
account  brought  by  the  Ellen  and  Clara , Capt.  Grif- 
fin, which  sailed  from  Point  Isabel  on  the  29th  ult. — 

“We  learn  from  Capt.  Griffin,  and  Dr.  N.  Briggs, 
a passenger,  who  has  been  several  months  with  the 
army,  that  Capt.  Walker,  formerly  of  the  Texan  re- 
venue service,  who  has  been  stationed  between 
Point  Isabel  and  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp,  with  a body 
of  twenty  four  volunteer  Texan  Rangers,  found  se- 
veral of  the  teams  which  had  started  from  the  point 
for  the  camp  were  returning,  and  reported  that  the 
Mexicans  were  on  the  road.  He  started  from  his 
camp  on  the  28th  with  his  whole  force  to  reconnoi- 
tre, and,  if  possible,  open  a communication  with 
Gen.  Taylor.  He  had  proceeded  as  far  as  about 
midway  between  Point  Isabel  and  the  camp,  when 
an  overwhelming  Mexican  force  appeared  very  sud- 
denly. A portion  of  his  troops  were  raw;  these  he 
instructed  to  keep  on  his  right,  and  gave  orders  to 
the  whole  to  retire  under  cover  of  a chaparelle  in 
view.” 

But  his  raw  troops,  panic  stricken,  scattered  in 
confusion,  and  the  Mexicans  advancing  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat. — 
He  was  followed  by  the  Mexicans  within  a mile  of 
Point  Isabel,  where  he  arrived  with  only  two  of  his 
men.  Six  others  subsequently  came  in. 

Captain  Walker  estimated  the  number  of  Mexi- 
cans he  encountered  at  1500,  and  he  supposes  that 
at  least  30  of  them  fell,  during  the  fifteen  minutes, 
which  he  engaged  them.  This  force  is  supposed  to 
be  a portion  of  that  which  had  at  the  last  accounts, 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  some  20  or  25  miles  above 
Matamoros,  and  which  is  estimated  at  3000  men.  It 
is  believed  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  position  they 
occupied  by  taking  a circuitous  rout  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp. 

No  communications  had  been  had  with  General 
Taylor,  at  Point  Isabel,  for  three  days  previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  Ellen  and  Clara.  At  the  last 
accounts  it  was  reported  that  he  had  but  ten  days’ 
provisions.  Captain  Walker,  immediately  after  bis 
arrival,  gallantly  tendered  his  services  to  Major 
Monroe,  the  commander  at  Point  Isabel,  if  four  men 
would  accompany  him,  to  make  his  way  to  General 
Taylor  with  despatches,  or  die  in  the  attempt.  His 
offer  was  accepted,  and  accordingly  he  started  at 
daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  29th. 

During  the  nights  of  the  27th  and  28th  the  troops 
at  Point  Isabel  were  in  constant  expectation  of  being 
attacked,  and  dispositions  were  made  accordingly. — 
The  masters  and  crews  of  vessels  in  the  harbor  were 
called  on,  on  the  28th,  and  spent  the  night  under 
arms.  On  that  night,  500  men  were  furnished  with 
arms,  of  which  about  50  were  seamen. 

The  works  were  as  perfect  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  them  under  the  circumstances,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  should  but  fifteen  hundred  Mex- 
icans attack  the  place,  they  could  be  at  least,  held  at 
bay  until  reinforcements  arrived.  Messrs.  Monroe 
and  Saunders,  it  is  stated,  deserve  great  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  fortified  Point  Isabel. 

Capt.  Griffin  and  Dr.  Briggs  informs  ua  that  the 
officers  of  the  army  speak  of  the  Mexicans  as  being 
in  a very  high  state  of  discipline — the  cavalry  par- 
ticularly. Besides  the  three  thousand  who  have 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  it  is  intimated  that  there 
are  about  five  thousand  at  Matamoros,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  Mexican  general  has  not  yet  displayed 
his  fall  strength,  but  has  kept  a large  reserve  back 
of  Matamoros. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Mexicans  have  possession  of 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brazos,  which  com- 
mands the  entrance.  If  so,  it  is  apprehended  that 
the  troops  by  the  New  York  will  not  be  able  to  get 
in.  The  island  is  laid  down  on  some  of  the  maps  as 
“Brassos  Village.”  It  is  a natural  fortification. 

A small  schooner,  the  Aurora,  sailed  from  Point 
Isabel  on  the  28th,  for  this  port,  with  despatches. — 
The  weather  has  been  very  severe  on  the  coast,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  she  has  been  driven  ashore. 

The  extras  from  the  offices  of  the  Times,  Tropic, 
and  Picayune  all  concur  in  stating  the  number  of 
men  with  Capt.  Walker,  when  he  encountered  the 
Mexican  force,  at  75.  The  Picayune  says: 

“The  Mexicans  pursued  Capt.  Walker  in  his  re- 
treat till  they  came  within  range  of  the  guns  of  the 
post,  when  they  in  turn  immediately  retreated. 

There  are  now  about  3000  Mexicans  on  the  Ame- 
rican side  of  the  Rio  Grande — one  half  above  and 
one  half  below  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp. 


The  greatest  apprehension  now  felt  for  the  Ameri- 
can position  is,  that  the  Mexicans  may  erect  fortifi- 
cations which  will  command  Brazos  Santiago.  The 
natural  formation  of  the  ground  is  most  favorable  for 
such  a purpose.  The  men  would  be  effectually  pro- 
tected from  any  naval  force  by  a natural  embank- 
ment of  sand,  and  the  position  could  only  be  carried 
by  actual  storm  of  the  works.  The  works  would 
perfectly  command  all  vessels  entering  the  Brazos 
Santiago,  as  they  have  to  follow  the  channel  within 
a few  feet  only  of  the  position  which  would  be  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy’s  guns.” 

THE  LATE  COLONEL  CROSS. 

The  following  general  orders  were  issued  by  the 
commander  of  the  “army  of  occupation”  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  death  and  burial  of  our  late  lamented 
and  universally  beloved  fellow  citizen,  Col.  Truman 
Cross,  assistant  quartermaster  general  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States: 

orders  no  20. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Occupation,  ) 
Camp  near  Matamoros,  April  25,  1846.  ) 

The  commanding  general  has  the  painful  duty  of 
announcing  to  the  army  that  the  doubt  which  has  so 
long  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  late  Col. 
Cross,  has,  at  length,  been  resolved  into  the  melan- 
choly certainty  of  his  death,  and,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  by  violent  hands. 

The  high  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  the  ability 
and  energy  which  he  carried  into  the  discharge  of 
the  important  duties  of  his  office,  will  cause  his  loss 
to  be  seriously  felt  in  the  service,  while  the  unto- 
ward circumstances  of  his  demise  will  render  it  pe- 
culiarly afflicting  to  his  family  and  personal  friends. 

The  remains  of  the  late  colonel  will  be  interred, 
with  military  honors,  at  4 o’clock  P.  M.  to-morrow. 
The  funeral  escort  will  be  composed  of  a squadron 
of  dragoons  and  eight  companies  of  infantry;  the 
latter  to  be  taken  from  the  2d  brigade,  and  the 
whole  to  be  organized  and  commanded  by  Coloner 
Twiggs. 

The  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral  cere- 
mony will  be  made  by  Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  inspector 
general 

All  officers  off  duty  are  respectfully  invited  to  at- 
tend the  funeral.  By  order  of 

BRIG.  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

W.  W.  S.  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant  general. 

[War. — War  is  a horrible  evil.  The  first  victim 
in  this  new  war  into  which  our  country  is  now 
plunged,  has  brought  with  it  a deepening  sense  of 
the  evils  inseparable  from  the  mad  conflict  of  man 
with  man,  be  the  occasion  what  it  may.  An  ac- 
quaintance, formed  in  early  life — a warm  and  stead- 
fast friend  from  the  commencement  of  that  acquaint- 
ance— a generous,  open  hearted,  ardent,  intelligent, 
and  talented  man; — one  who  was  in  all  the  attri- 
butes a man,  amongst  men,  is  the  first  victim. — 
His  farther,  forty  years,  since  through  many  an 
ardent  struggle,  political  and  national,  was  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  us,  in  war  with  arms  in 
his  hand,  and  in  peace  or  war,  with  as  ardent  patri- 
otism at  heart  as  ever  animated  a citizen  and  a repub- 
lican. His  son  is  snatched  from  our  hopesf  as  well 
as  from  a wide  circle  of  friends,  and  from  his  own 
wife — now  widowed — and  left  with  her  orphans  to  a 
life — how  desolate  and  lonely!  Wreaths  may  encircle 
the  brow  of  victors  in  the  coming  contest,  but  what 
shall  compensate  for  suffering  of  which  this  is  but 
the  type,  that  must  be  the  price  at  which  they  are 
purchased?] 

Colonel  Cross  was  a native  of  Maryland,  son  of 
Colonel  Cross,  Esq.,  of  Prince  Georges  county.— 
He  commenced  life  in  humble  circumstances,  but 
by  great  industry  and  application  had  won  his  way 
to  fortune  as  well  as  to  distinction.  He  served  many 
years  under  General  Jackson,  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  that  distinguished  man,  than  whom  few 
could  better  judge  of  qualification  for  an  office  re- 
quiring courage  and  activity. 

[Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

“How  sleep  ti  e brave  who  sink  to  rest. 

By  all  their  country’s  honors  blest.” 

Gilbert  Dudley,  a youth  of  19,  attached  to  the 
army  under  Gen.  Taylor  according  to  a letter  from 
an  officer,  published  in  the  Newark  Advertiser, 
must  be  a brave  fellow.  The  letter  says: 

“Returning  two  days  ago  from  one  ot  our  most 
advanced  pickets,  whither  he  had  been  sent  to  con- 
vey orders,  he  came  unexpectedly  upon  two  Mexi- 
can soldiers,  who  had,  apparently,  just  rowed  across 
the  river,  and  were  refreshing  themselves  in  a cool 
shade,  having  placed  their  muskets  in  thoughtless 
security  against  a neighboring  tree.  Gilbert  was 
equal  to  the  emergency;  he  sprang  to  the  muskets, 
threw  one  upon  the  ground,  and  stepped  upon  it, 
while  with  the  other  he  menaced  the  lives  of  his 
opponents.  And  thus  marched  them  into  camp. 
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ARMY  JOURNAL. 

On  commencing  a war,  it  is  proper  to  ascertain  the 
strength  and  position  of  our  own  army  at  least — and 
that  of  our  enemy  also  if  possible.  From  the  most 
reliable  sources  within  our  reach  we  have  attempted 
the  former. 

The  United  States  Army,  According  to  recent  re- 


turns, consists  of, 

Staff,  Pay  Department  and  General  Officers,  558 

2 regiments  Dragoons,  1204 

4 do  Artillery,  2203 

8 do  Infantry,  3891 

Recruits  unattached,  327 

West  Point,  100 

Total,  8349 


To  Estate  the  position  of  the  above  forces  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  large  a proportion  of  them  are 
in  motion  or  under  orders  for  movement,  is  of  course 
impossible. 

Just  previous  to  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  war, 
there  were,  in  the, 


Officers. 

Men. 

Total. 

Eastern  div.,  under  Gen.  Wool, 

135 

1465 

1600 

Western  “ “ “ Gaines, 

183 

1735 

1905 

4th  mil’y  “ “ “ Brady, 

26 

296 

286 

Aggregate  three  divisions, 

3798 

This  force  of  3,798  men  was  stretched  over  4000 
miles  of  frontier.  General  Brady’s  command  is  in 
Michigan;  that  of  General  Gaines  stretches  from  Wis- 
consin down  the  Mississippi  and  along  the  Gulf  to 
Florida;  that  of  Wool  from  Niagara  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Maine,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
Florida. 

A large  proportion  of  these  have  since  been  ordered 
to  join  the  army  on  the  Mexican  frontier  and  many 
are  already  en  route  to  join  General  Taylor. 


“The  Army  of  Occupation,”  under  General  Taylor, 
is  thus  divided. 


No.  Companies. 

Officers. 

Privates.  Total. 

Army  Staff, 

24 

24 

2d  dragoons, 

10 

41 

555 

596 

1st  Artillery, 

4 

21 

215 

236 

2d  do 

4 

20 

213 

233 

3d  do 

4 

19 

200 

219 

4th  do 

4 

21 

m 214 

235 

Total  Artillery, 

16 

146 

842 

923 

3d  Infantry, 

10 

41 

492 

533 

4th  do 

10 

40 

471 

511 

5th  do 

10 

40 

533 

572 

7th  do 

10 

40 

402 

442 

8th  do 

10 

39 

436 

477 

Total  Infantry, 

50 

200 

2336 

2567 

Grand  Total, 

346 

3737 

4979 

Sick  and  absent, 

199 

915 

1114 

Effective  force, 

147 

2818 

2965 

Of  this  total  effective  force  under 

General 

Taylor, 

2965  officers  and  men,  a portion  was  posted  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  another  small  detatchment  was  left  in 
charge  of  Corpus  Christi.  He  had  lost  by  desertion, 
captured,  and  killed,  about  200, — leaving  his  total 
force,  in  front  of  Matamoras  something  less  than 
2,400,  exclusive  of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
on  the  sick  report. 

General  Gaines’  Requisition  for  more  troops. 
Major  General  Gaines,  commanding  the  western 
division  of  the  United  States  Army,  has  made  a re- 
quisition upon  the  governors  of  the  following  States 
for  additional  troops,  to  proceed  as  soon  as  ready  to 
the  Rio  Grande — viz: 


Tennessee  to  furnish  4 regiments  of  600  men 


each 

2,400 

Kentucky  the  same 

2,400 

Missouri  two  regiments, 

1,200 

Mississippi  two  regiments, 

1,200 

Alabama  two  regiments; 

1,200 

Total  amount  of  men, 

8,400 

The  above  are  all  to  be  infantry  and  riflemen. 

And  one  regiment  to  comprise  1,000  mounted 
gun-men,  to  be  raised  in  Louisiana,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Lafayette  Saunders,  an 
“old  veteran,”  who  was  with  General  Carroll 
during  the  last  war,  and  performed  most 
valuable  services,  add  to  the  above.  1,000 


ORGANIZATION  OF  VOLUNTEER  CORPS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES  SERVICE. 

War  Department,  May  19,  1846. 

Sir: — In  reply  to  the  inquiries  contained  in  the  let- 
ter of  Major  General  Steuart,  and  in  other  communi- 
cations, submitted  by  you  to  this  Department,  I have 
the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  rule  adopted,  is  to  call 
for  volunteers  that  are  required  from  any  particular 
State,  through  the  Governor.  This  is  an  act  of  re- 
spect to  the  Executive  of  the  State,  due  as  well  to  his 
position,  as  to  his  generally  superior  knowledge  of  the 
characier  and  efficiency  of  the  voluuteers  throughout 
the  State,  the  sections  from  which  it  is  most  advisable 
to  take  them,  and  which  of  them  can,  with  the  great- 
est facility  and  least  expense,  be  embodied  for  tbe 
service  for  which  they  may  be  required.  Circum- 
stances, may,  however,  occur  to  render  it  expedient 
to  accept  offers  of  service  direct,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Governor,  when  an  application  to  him 
might  cause  delay.  Applications  of  companies,  regi- 
ments, &c.  to  enter  the  service  may  therefore  be  made 
direct  to  this  Department. 

The  law,  a copy  of  which  is  enclosed,  provides  that 
the  officers  of  voluuteers  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
proper  State  authority,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  State  laws;  and  the  accompanying  memorandum 
shows  the  number  of  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates,  and  the  organization  of  companies 
and  regiments. 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  volunteers  furnish 
their  own  clothing,  and,  if  cavalry,  their  own  horses 
and  horse  equipage.  Such  as  are  already  uniformed 
need  not  change;  such  as  are  not,  and  contemplate 
uniforming,  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  such  as  they  think 
proper;  but  it  is  advisable  that  all  who  may  be  called 
into  the  service  adopt  their  dress,  as  nearly  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  to  the  nature  of  the  service 
that  may  be  required  of  them,  and  to  the  character  of 
the  country  and  climate  where  they  may  have  to 
serve.  Those  that  shall  be  accepted  will  be  armed 
and  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  inspected  and  mustered  into  the  service  by 
an  officer  of  the  army,  or  by  one  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  at  such  times  and  places, as  will  be  specified 
when  their  services  are  called  for. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t. 

Hon.  Wm.  F.  Giles,  W.  L.  MARCY, 

House  of  Rep.  Secretary  of  War. 

Memorandum  of  the  organization  of  Volunteer  Corp's 
under  the  Act  of  loth  May,  1846. 

Accompany  of  Cavalry,  or  mounted  men,  will  consist  of. 

1 Captain, 

1 First  Lieutenant, 

1 Second  Lieutenant, 

4 Sergeants, 

4 Corporals, 

2 Buglers, 

1 Farrier  and  Blacksmith,  and 
64  Privates,  as  established  by  order  of  the  President, 
A Regiment  of  calvary,  or  mounted  men,  will  consist 

of 


1 Colonel, 

1 Lieutenant  Colonel, 

1 Major, 

1 Adjutant  (a  Lieutenant  in  addition  to  the 
Lieutenant  of  Corps.) 

1 Sergeant  Major, 

1 Quarter  Master  Sergeant, 

1 Principal  Musician, 

2 Chief  Buglers,  and 

10  Companies,  for  the  organization  of  which 
see  above. 


A company  of  Infantry  (or  Riflemen)  will  consist  of 


1 Captain, 

1 First  Lieutenant, 

1 Second  Lieutenant, 

4 Sergeants, 

4 Corporals, 

2 Musicians,  and 

64  Privates,  as  established  by  order  of  the  President. 


a 
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A Regiment  of  Infantry,  or  Riflemen  will  consist  of 
1 Colonel, 

1 Lieutenant  Colonel, 

1 Major, 

( 1 Adjutant  (a  Lieutenant  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies, but  not  in  addition.) 

1 Sergeant  Major, 

. 1 Quarter-Master  Sergeant, 

o a J 2 Principal  Musicians,  and 
° ~ 10  Companies,  for  the  organization  of  which 

see  above. 


I 


General  Wool,  at  Troy  New  York,  having  received 
orders  has  repair  to  Washington. 

Lieutenant  Deas;  Credit  was  given  to  Lieutenant  D. 
for  having  crossed  the  Rio  Grand  in  search  of  his 
friend  Colonel  Cross.  A different  version  is  given  in 
a letter  from  Charleston,  thus: — - 

Leander  at  the  Rio  Grande — It  appears  that  Lieut. 
Deas  was  officer  of  the  day,  and  it  was  customary  for 
the  American  band  to  perform  the  national  airs,  when 
the  “Star  Spangled  Banner”  was  lowered  in  the 
evening.  This  concert  of  sweet  sounds  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
crowds  assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  river  to  listen  to 
the  strains  of  music.  Among  them  were  many  ladies. 
Lieutenant  Deas  became  enamoured  with  a certain 
Mexican  beauty,  and  signs  and  tokens  of  affection 
passed  between  them;  on  the  same  evening,  like  another 
Leander,  he  plunged  into  the  Mexican  Hellespoint 
after  his  Hero,  and  no  sooner  had  he  landed  on  the 
other  side  than  he  was  secured  as  a prisoner.  Love — 
and  not  valor  or  friendship,  prompted  him  to  swim 
across  the  river.” 

This  romance,  a writer  in  another  paper  undertakes 
to  contradict,  as  the . product  of  some  enemy  of  the 
Lieutenant,  and  adds: — “Since  the  fact  of  his  cross- 
ing the  Rio  Grande  is  so  much  bruited,  let  it  also  be 
mentioned  as  illustrative  of  his  character,  that  at  the 
crossing  of  the  Colorado,  when  a fight  was  expected, 
as  we  all  know,  although  General  Worth  was  the  first 
person  in  the  water,  Lieutenant  Deas  was  the  first 
one  out  of  it  upon  the  other  side,  and  charged  up  the 
bank  alone  N. 

General  Taylor’s  Requisition  on  the  Governor 
of  Louisiana — Head  Quarters,  Army  of  Occu- 
pation,— Camp  near  Matamoras,  April  26- 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  apprise  you  that  hostilities 
have  actually  commenced  between  my  forces  and  those 
of  the  Mexicans,  and  that  I have  need  of  the  services 
of  a considerable  number  of  volunteers.  Four  regi- 
ments have  been  called  from  Texas,  but  as  there  will 
be  considerable  delay  in  assembling  them  here,  and  as 
my  further  operations  will  require  still  stronger  force, 
I have  the  honor,  under  the  authority  of  the  War 
Department,  to  call  upon  the  State  of  Louisiana  for 
four  regiments  of  infantry,  to  be  ordered  into  service 
with  the  utmost  despatch,  and  for  the-  longest  period 
authorized  by  law. 

I shall  communicate  immediately  to  Gen.  Gaines, 
and  request  him  to  give  you  every  facility  in  the  orga- 
nization and  equipment  of  these  troops,  and  forward- 
ing them  to  Point  Isabel.  I subjoin  the  organization 
of  a regiment  of  volunteers,  and  respectfully  desire 
that  it  maybe  observed,  and  that  the  number  of  pre- 
scribed officers  be  not  exceeded.  The  battalions  may 
be  mustered  into  service  at  New  Orleans,  or  at  Point 
Isabel,  as- most  convenient.  I beg  that  they  may  be 
sent  forward  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  raised. 

I would  suggest  that  a Brigadier  General  be  com- 
missioned to  command  the  force  called  from  Louisiana; 
and,  from  my.  experience  of  his  excellent  qualities  as 
an  officer,  I would  be  par  ticularly  gratified  if  General 
Persifor  F.  Smith  could  be  selected  for  such  appoint- 
ment. 

I cannot  doubt  that  the  gallant  State  of  Louisiana 
will  respond  with  alacrity  to  this  call  upon  the 
patriotism  of  her  sons,  and  I feel  assured  that  no  effort 
will  be  wanting,  on  the  part  of  State  authorities,  to 
organize  the  force  and  have  it  in. readiness  to  embark 
at  the. earliest  practicable  moment. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Bt.  Brigadier  General  U.  S,  A.  Commanding. 
Plon.  Isaac  Johnson, 

Governor  of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  La. 
[Appended  to  this  are  directions  for  the  organization 
of  the  regiments  asked  for.] 

Organization  of  a Regiment  of  Volunteers: 

1 Colonel,  1 Adjutant,  > 

1 Lieut.  Colonel,  1 Quarter  Master,  J 

1 Major,  with  rank  of  Lieutenant, 

1 Surgeon,  1 Assistant  Surgeon. 

And  10  companies,  each  to  have — 

1 Captain,  4 Sergeants, 

1 First  Lieutenant,  4 Corporals, 

1 Second  Lieutenant,  2 Musicians, 

And  at  least  50  privates. 


Total  of  requisition. 


9,400 
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Major  Gen.  Gaines,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  referred  to  in  the  above, 
addressed  a letter  to  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in 
which  he  said — 

Head  Quarters,  Western  Division,  ? 

Mew  Orleans,  May  2,  1846.  S 
gIR. By  a letter  which  I have  this  morning  re- 

ceived from  Brig.  Gen.  Taylor,  announcing  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
forces  near  Matamoros,  I learn  that  in  addition  to  the 
several  corps  of  mounted  and  other  Riflemen  which 
fmm  TY/s-ns.  he  has  re- 


he  expects  soon  to  join  him  from  Texas,  he  has  re' 
quested  of  your  Excellency  four  Regiments  of  In- 
fantry, to  embark  as  soon  as  practicable  for  1 omt 


IsEibcli 

I avail  myself  of  the  earliest  occasion  to  say  that 
Col.  Hunt,  Dep.  Quarter  Master  General,  and  other 
officers  of  the  General  Staff,  on  duty  at  this  city,  are 
instructed  to  furnish  promptly  every  supply  that  may 
be  required  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  four  Re- 
giments desired  from  the  State  of  Louisiana.  They 
shall  receive  their  arms  and  fixed  ammunition  within 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  requisite  steam 
transportation  will  be  ready. 

Gen.  Taylor  and  his  army  will  be  much  gratified  to 
find  amongst  the  corps  now  requested,  officers  and 
men  such  as  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  in  the 
excellent  battalion  lately  commanded  by  Major  Gai- 
ly, I am  with  perfect  respect, 
y Your  ob’t  serv’t.  EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

Major  General  U.  S.  Jinny. 

Commanding  the  Western  Division. 
To  His  Excellency  Governor  Johnson. 

P S.  I look  for  a battalion  of  regular  troops  from 
Jefferson  Barracks,  in  a day  or  two:  I wish  to  send  to 
Point  Isabel,  the  Regulars  with  the  Volunteers. 

E.  P.  G. 


By  the  Governor: — PIead  Quarters,  Louisiana 

Militia. — General  Orders  Mo.  One. 

Gen.  Taylor,  commanding  the  U.  S.  Army  of  Occu- 
pation on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  has  announced  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  that  hostilities  have  com- 
menced between  his  forces  and  those  of  the  Mexicans; 
and  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Government 
has  called  upon  the  State  of  Louisiana  to  furnish  four 
Regiments  of  Infantry,  to  join  his  army. 

The  General,  in  concluding  his  requisition,  says: 
“I  cannot  doubt  that  the  gallant  State  of  Louisiana 
will  respond  with  alacrity  to  this  call  upon  the  patri- 
otism of  her  sons.” 

The  State  of  Louisiana  has  never  hesitated  at  any 
call  on  her  patriotism  or  spirit,  and  is  now,  as  she  ever 
has  been,  ready  to  devote  her  energies  and  her  blood 
for  our  common  country,  and  the  honor  of  its  arms. 

Assured  that  the  call  now  made  will  be  responded 
to  by  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the  State  without  resort- 
ing to  a draft,  four  Regiments  of  Volunteers  will  be 
received  and  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  six  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged, and  as  fast  as  any  regiment  or  company  is 
organized  for  the  purpose,  its  commanding  officers  will 
report  to  the  Adjutant  General  at  the  State  House  in 

Canal  street.  . . , , 

■ Each  Regiment  will  consist  of— (as  m Gen.  Taylor  s 

requisition  given  above.) 

It  is  desirable  that  the  Companies  should  each  be 

^The*  Legislature,  animated  by  the  universal  feeling 
of  patriotism  and  zeal,  have  already  passed  a bill, 
which  has  been  signed  by  the  Governor  and  become 
ra  law,  making  appropriations  to  aid  the  equipping  the 
force,’ and  the  Staff  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
are  prepared  to  furnish  the  corps  with  the  arms, 
equipments  and  camp  equippage  necessary?  The 
Major  Generals  and  Generals  of  Brigade  are  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  order. 

Bv  order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Militia 
.of  the  State.  CHARLES  N.  BOWLEY. 

Adjt.  ukd  Insp.  General. 

T'k  Louisiana  Legion  Volunteered— Head  Qitvfb 
^ouisia'iia  7 19 W??' — New  Orleans,  May  10,  1846. 

At  of  <he  officers  pf  the  Louisiana  Legion , 

JieJci  a(  c v u on  motion  of  Colonel  Dufour — 
»ie  City  ' That  the  officers  of  the  Lou- 
'?  unanimously  * *'  ’ ~ ^ff'er  which  has 

iir  :tifyi«^ 


General  commanding  the  Louisiana  Legion,  to  repair 
forthwith  to  the  frontier  of  Texas  to  the  relief  of 
General  Taylor. 

Head  Quarters  Louisiana  Legion,  Mew  Orleans, 
May  10,  1846. 

We,  the  undersigned,  officers  of  the  Louisiana  Le- 
gion, hereby  respectfully  tender  our  services,  and  those 
of  our  respective  commands,  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  Commander  in  Chief,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ceeding forthwith  to  the  relief  of  General  Taylor  on 
the  frontiers  of  Texas,  under  the  command  of  our 
general,  D.  Augustin,  who  on  this  occasion  binds  him- 
self to  act  under  the  orders  of  General  Persifor  S 
Smith,  commanding  the  expedition. 

D Augustin,  Brigadier  General  commanding  Loui- 
siana Legion 

Paul  Dorfeuille,  Aide-de-Camp, 

N Augustin,  Aid-de-Camp, 

Ai’mand  Guyol,  Quarter  Master, 

Paul  Pecquet,  Pay  Master, 

Edward  Martin,  Surgeon, 

J.  Dufour,  Colonel  Commanding  Infantry, 

Ch  Massieur,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

L Gaily,  Major  Commanding  Artillery,  for  him- 
self and  officers, 

Ch  Morin,  Major, 

G A Montmain,  Quarter  Master, 

A Chiapella,  Adjutant, 

A Capdeville,  Captain  Chasseurs, 

P Ibos’  2d  Lieutenant  do 
J Trigo,  Captain  des  Cazadores  de  Orleans 
A Gonsalez,  1st. Lieutenant, 

L Queyrouze,  1st  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Dassan,  2d  Lieutenant 
Nunez,  2d  Lieutenant 
Man.  Blasco,  Captain  Cazadores  Volantes 
J M Anguera,  1st  Lieutenant 
Francois  Guerrero,  do 
A Mondelli,  Captain  Mosquetaires  do  Mt  Vernon, 
A Marzoni,  1st  Lieutenant 
A Ferrari,  2d  Lieutenant 

M Rodez,  Lieutenant  Commanding  the  Voltigeurs, 
J D Lambert,  Captain  Eciairireurs  d’Orleans 
Michel  Labarre,  1st  Lieutenant  do  do 

H Antz,  Captain  “Yagers” 

D Guniatti,  1st  Lieutenant  do 
John  Friedrich,  2d  Lieutenant  do 
G Dippacher,  Captain  Louisiana  Fusiliers 
Charles  L Horn,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Orleans 
Fusiliers, 

L Surgi,  Captain  Sapeurs  du  Genie 
F Parent,  1st  Lieutenant  do  do 

Salvador  Viosca,  Captain  Volontaires  Catalans 
Ant  Dubuc,  1 st  Lieutenant  Orleans  Guards, 

Theo.  Liveaudais,  Ensign  of  the  Legion 
J Pitard,  Sergeant  Major. 
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GEN.  GAINES’  AUTHORITY  TO  COL.  LEWIS. 

Head  quarters.  Western  division, 

J\ew  Orleans,  May  12,  1840. 

Col.  Wm.  B.  Lewis  is  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  raise  a regiment,  or  a battalion,  of  mount- 
ed gunmen,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor  to  ex- 
ceed ten  companies — each  company  to  number  sev 
enty  to  one  hundred  men,  to  rendezvous  at  Opelou- 
sas, where  they  will  be  mustered  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  for  duty  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  for 
six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  The  United 
States  quarter  master  and  commissary  of  subsistence 
will  be  instructed  to  issue  the  regular  supplies  of 
camp  equippage,  forage,  and  subsistence  upon  the 
requisition  of  Col.  Lewis.  Edmund  P.  Gaines, 

Maj.  gen.  U.  S.  army  commanding  the 

Western  division. 

Louisiana  demonstrations. — In  addition  to  the 
spirited  measures  adopted  by  the  legislature,  the 
governor,  and  the  citizens  of  Louisiana,  noticed  in 
our  last,  every  paper  from  the  Crescent  city  since 
has  reached  us  with  fresh  evidences  of  the  patriot 
ism  there  manifested.  Some  battalions  of  volun- 
teers were  organized,  mustered  into  the  service,  and 
had  embarked  for  the  scene  of  war.  On  the  8th  inst. 
some  doubts  were  entertained  of  a sufficient  number 
of  volunteers  being  mustered  in  time,  and  the^over- 
nor  promptly  ordered  an  enrollment  preparatory  to  a 
draft,  if  it  became  necessary.  The  Louisiana  Legion 
soon  quieted  that  apprehension.  They  number  about 
one  thousand  effective  men. 

Intelligence  pf  the  state  of  affairs  no  sooner  reach- 
ed the  interior,  Ihfin  yplunteers  immediately  turned 
out. 


in  from  all  quarters,  and  trhe  idea  of  resorting  to  a. 
draft  is  abandoned.  Yesterday  no  less  than  437  voU 
unteers  came  in  from  four  different  towns  in  the  state, 
and  the  full  complement  of  four  regiments  required 
from  this  state  under  the  requisition  of  Gen.  Taylof 
will  soon  be  filled  up,  and  we  doubt  not  double  the 
number.  The  various  recruiting  officers  in  this  city 
are  also  obtaining  hourly  accessions  to  their  num- 
bers. Several  of  the  fire  companies  in  this  city  have 
volunteered  to  go  to  Texas  and  are  organizing. 

The  steamship  New  York  sailed  last  evening  from 
this  cify  for  the  Brazos  Santiago,  touching  at  the 
barracks  and  taking  on  board  four  companies  of  CoL 
Mark’s  splendid  regiment  of  volunteers,  all  armed 
and  equipped. 

The  steamship  Alabama  leaves  this  evening  for 
Point  Isabel  and  will  take  down  five  more  compa- 
nies belonging  to  Col.  Mark’s  regiment.’? 

New  Orleans  dates,  of  the  14th,  shoty  that  the 
greatest  activity  prevailed  in  organizing  end  hasten- 
ing the  departure  of  the  troops.  New  companies 
were  mustering  into  service.  The  French,  German, 
Spanish  citizens  were  vieing  with  each  other  in 
forming  companies;  and  volunteers  were  pouring  in 
from  other  parts  of  the  state. 

As  two  brigades  from  the  city  would  join  the  ar- 
my, Major  General  Lewis,  it  is  said,  has  applied  for, 
and  obtained  the  command. 

Orders  countermanded. — The  orders  for  the  soldiers 
stationed  at  Fort  Trumbull,  to  repair  to  Texas,  were 
countermanded  on  the  13th  inst. 

Bombs  ordered. — An  order  for  one  hundred  tons  of 
bomb  shells  has  been  given  to  a N.  York  iron  foun- 
der, by  the  government. 

List  of  Officers  in  the  United  States  Army  in  Texas. 

General  Staff. — Brigadier  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  com- 
manding; Capt.  W.  S.  S.  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant 
general;  1st  Lieut,  J.  M.  Eaton,  3d  infantry,  aid-de- 
camp;  Lieut.  Col.  M.  E.  Payne,  4th  artillery,  inspec- 
tor-general “army  of  occupation;”  Colonel  T.  Cross, 
Ass’t.  Q.  M.  Gen.,  (killed;)  Major  C.  Thomas.  Qr. 
Master,  (Point  Isabel;)  Major  S.  McKee,  do.  do.  do.; 
Assistant  Quarter  Master,  Capt.  G.  H.  Crossman, 
Capt.  E.  S.  Sibley,  Capt.  E.  A.  Ogden,  Capt.  W.  S. 
Ketchum;  Commissary  of  Subsistance,  Capt.  G.  C, 
Waggaman;  Surgeon  P.  H.  Craig,  medical  director; 
Surgeon  N.  S.  Jarvis;  Assistant  do.,  B.  M.  Byrne,  (St. 
Josephs;)  Assistant  do.,  J.  R.  Conrad;  Paymasters,  St. 
Clair  Denny,  Llpyd  J.  Beall,  Roger  S.  Dix. 

Engineers — Capt.  J.  K.  Mansfield,  Capt.  John  San- 
ders, 1st  Lieut.  J.  M.  Scarritt. 

Topographical  Engineers — Capt.  T.  J.  Cram,  1st 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Blake,  2nd  Lieut.  George  Meade. 

Ordnance  Department — Capt.  G.  D.  Ramsay,  2nd 
Lieut.  C.  P.  Kinsbury. 

Light  Artillery — Maj.  John  Irving,  2nd  artillery; 
Ass’t  Surgeon  J.  B.  Wells,  general  staff;  2nd  Lieut. 

S.  S.  Fahnestock,  4th  artillery,  act’g.  adjutant. 

Brevet  Majors — John  Monroe,  4th  artillery;  S.  Ring- 

gold,  3d  artillery. 

First  Lieutenant — James  Duncan,  2d  artillery;  Bran- 
ton  Bragg,  3d  do;  J.  F.  Roland,  2n  do;  R.  Ridgely,  3d 
do;  W.  H.  Shover,  3d  do;  E.  Bradford,  4th  do;  J.  C. 
Pemberton,  4th  do;  J.  H.  Thomas,  3d  do. 

Second  Lieutenants — Wm.  Hays,  2d  artillery;  J.  F. 
Reynolds,  3d  do;  J.  J.  Peck,  2d  do;  S.  L.  Fremont,  3d 
do;  M.  Lovell,  4th  do;  J.  P.  Johnstone,  4th  do;  S.  G. 
French,  3d  do. 

Second  Regiment  of  Dragoons — Col.  D.  E.  Twiggs, 
commanding;  Assistant  Surgeon  L.  C.  McPhall,  gene- 
ral staff;  1st  Lieut.  H.  H.  Sibley,  Adjutant. 

Captains — Croghan  Her;  C.  A.  May,  S.  B.  Thorn- 
ton, W.  J.  Hardee,  prisoners. 

First  Lieutenants — W.  H.  Saunders;  F.  Hamilton; 
A.  Lowry;  O.  F.  Windship,  A.  C.  S.  and  A.  Q.  M. 

Second  Lieutenants — R.  P.  Campbell;  George  Ste- 
phens; R.  H.  Anderson;  W.  Steele,  Lewis  .Neill,  G. 

T.  Mason, Kane;  D.  B.  Sackett. 

First  Brigade — Brigadier  General  W.  J.  Worth, 
commanding,  (resigned;)  First  Lieutenant  Larkin 
Smith,  8th  infantry,  A.  D.  C.;  Surgeon  H.  S.  Hawkins, 
general  staff;  Surgeon  J.  J.  B.  Wright,  do.  do.,  Assist- 
ant Surgeon  D.  C.  Leon,  do.  do. 

Battalion  of  Artillery — Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Thomas  Childs,  commanding;  Second  Lieutenant  R.. 
S.  Garnett,  4th  artillery,  acting  adjutant. 

Brevet  Majors — J.  Dimick,  1st  artillery;  W.  W\  Mor-= 
ris,  4th  artillery,. 

Captains- JG iiec  - lst  artillery;  S.  Mackenzie 
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Taylor,  Brevet  Captain  3d  artillery;  A.  Ebsey,  2d  do.; 
W.  H.  Churchill,  3d  do.;  J.  B.  Magruder,  1st  do.;  J. 
S.  Hatheway,  do.;  C.  B.  Daniels,  2d  do.;  W.  H.  Fow- 
ler, 1st  do.;  W Gilham,  3d  do.;  J.  P.  M’Cown,  4th  do. 

Second  Lieutenants — L.  Chase,  2nd.  artillery;  A.  B. 
Lansing,  do.,  A A Gibson,  do.,  W S Smith,  do;  S K 
Dawson,  1st  do;  J F Irons,  1st  do;  H M Whiting,  4th 
do.;  S.  Williams,  1st  do.,  H.  F.  Clarke,  2d  do.,  S. 
Gill,  4th  do.,  J.  F.  Farry,  4th  do.,  G.  W.  Ayres,  3d 
do.,  C.  Benjamin,  4th  do.;  C.  L.  Kilburn,  3d  do.,  A. 
Doubleday,  3d  do.,  J.  J.  Reynolds,  4th  do.  T.  J.  Curd, 
1st  do.,  L.  B.  Weld,  1st  do. 

Eighth  Regiment  of  Infantry — Brevet  Lieut.  Col.  W. 
G.  Belknap,  commanding,  2d  Lieut.  John  D.  Clark, 
acting  adjutant. 

Captains — W.  R.  Montgomery,  W.  O.  Kelly,  R.  B. 
Screven,  H.  McCavett,  J.  V.  Bomford. 

First  Lieutenants — J.  V.  D.  Reeve,  G.  Lincoln,  J. 
Selden,  C.  R.  Gates,  A.  L.  Sheppard,  A.  T.  Lee. 
Second  Lieutenants — R.  P.  Maclay,  J.  Beardsley,  C. 

D.  Jordan,  T.  L.  Chadbourne,  E.  B.  Halloway,  C.  D. 
Merchant,  T.  J.  Montgomery,  J.  G.  Burbank,  C.  F. 
Morris,  J.  J.  Brooker,  J.  Longstreet,  H.  M.  Judah, 
Geo.  Wainwright,  J.  S.  S.  Shelling. 

Second  Brigade — Lieut.  Col.  J.  S.  McIntosh,  5th  in- 
fantry commanding,  1st  Lieut.  C.  L.  Stevenson,  5th 
infantry;  Brigade-Major-Surgeon  R.  C.  Wood,  general 
staff,  Assistant  Surgeons,  J.  W.  Russell  and  H.  C. 
Cruttenden,  do.  do. 

Fifth  Regiment  of  Infantry — Major  T.  Stanford, 
commanding;  1st  Lieut.  G.  Deas,  adjutant. 

Captains — Martin  Scott,  M.  E.  Merril,  A.  Drane, 

E.  K.  Smith,  A.  S.  Hool,  C.  C.  Sibley,  J.  L.  Thomp- 
son, W.  Chapman. 

First  Lieutenants — B.  B.  Marcy,  A.  C.  S and  A.  Q. 
M.,  H.  Whipple,  N.  B.  Russell,  D.  Ruggles,  A.  C.  S. 
5th  infantry,  W.  Root,  J.  A.  Whitall. 

Second  Lieutenants — S.  H.  Fowler,  S.  Norvell,  H. 
Whiting,  M.  Rosecrants,  T.  G.  Pitcher,  R.  L.  Brooke, 
J.  C.  Robinson,  P.  Lugenbeel,  J.  P.  Smith,  W.  L. 
Crittenden. 

Seventh  Regiment  of  Infanh~y — Major  J.  Brown, 
commanding,  Second  Lieutenant  F.  N Page,  adjutant. 

Captains — E.  S.  Hawkins,  D.  S.  Miles,  J.  G.  Rains, 
brevet  major,  T.  H.  Holmes,  D.  P.  Whiting,  F.  Lee, 
W.  Seawell,  brevet  major,  S.  W.  Moore,  R.  H.  Ross, 

R.  C.  Gattin. 

First  Lieutenants — F.  Britton,  N.  Hopson,  J.  R 
Scott,  A.  Montgomery,  A.  C.  S,  C.  Hanson,  C.  H. 
Humber. 

Second  Lieutenants — L.  Gantt,  E.  Von  Dorn,  J.  H. 
Potter,  A.  Cruzot,  J.  H.  Henty,  S.  B.  Hayman,  F 
Gardner,  W.  K.  Van  Bokkelen,  E.  B.  Strong,  H.  B. 
Clitz,  W H Wood. 

Third  Brigade — Col.  W.  Whistler,  Fourth  Infantry, 
com’ding,  Second  Lieutenant  G.  O.  Haller,  Fourth 
Infantry,  Brigade  Major,  Assistant  Surgeons,  J.  B. 
Porter,  M.  Mills,  J.  Simons,  A.  W.  Kennedy,  general 
sfctff. 

Third  Regiment  of  Infantry — Lieutenant  Col.  E.  A. 
Hitchcock,  commanding.  Brevet  1st  Lieutenant  D. 

S.  Irwin,  adjutant. 

Captains — N.  L.  Morris,  J.  Van  Horne,  G.  P.  Field, 
H.  Bainbridge,  J.  L.  Coburn. 

First  Lieutenants — P.  N.  Barbour,  Brevet  Captain 
L.  S.  Craig,  W.  H.  Gordon,  W.  H.  Henry,  brigade 
A.  C.  S.;  J.  M.  Smith,  D.  T.  Chandler,  A.  Q.  M.;  O. 
L.  Sheppard. 

Second  Lieutenants — W.  B.  Johns,  D.  C.  Buell,  W. 

T.  H.  Brooks,  A.  J.  Williamson,  J.  C.  McFeran,  J.  J. 

C.  Bibb,  Thomas  Jordon,  J.  B.  Richardson,  A.  W. 
Bowman,  R.  Hazlitt,  G.  C.  McClelland,  J P Hatch, 

B E Bee. 

Fourth  Regiment  of  Infantry — Lieutenant  Colonel  J 
Garland,  commanding,  First  Lieutenant  B Hoskins, 
adjutant.  Brevet  major,  G W Allen,  acting  major. 

Captains — John  Paget,  P Morrison,  G Morris,  W 
M Graham,  Brevet  Major;  G A McCall,  R C Buch- 
anan, C H Larnard. 

First  Lieutenants — B Alvord,  R C Cochrane,  A A 
Q M;  R H Graham,  E G Elliot,  A C S;  St  Jo- 
seph’s. 

Second  Lieutenants — T II  Porter,  killed-,  H D Wa- 
len,  C C Auger;  J S Woods,  Sid  Smith,  J Beaman, 

U S Grant,  J A Richley,  P A Farelly. 

Lieutenants  D F McPhail,  5th  infantry,  command- 
ing. Lieutenant  N B Rossell,  5th  infantry.  Lieu- 
tenant S Hamilton,  13th  infantry,  left  New  Orleans 
May  the  2nd,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  men 
in  the  steamer  New  York,  for  the  Army  on  the  Rio 
Grande. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


SENATE,  TUESDAY,  MAY  12,  1846. 

A message  was  received  from  the  house  of  repre. 
sentatives,  informing  the  senate  that  they  had  con- 
curred in  the  senate’s  amendments  to  the  bill  provi- 
ding for  the  increase  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  bill  was  received  from  the  house  of 
representatives: 

“An  act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  exist- 
ing war  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic 
of  Mexico.” 

The  bill  having  been  twice  read — 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  and  said  that  he  hoped,  at  least, 
one  day  would  be  allowed  those  who  were  to  vote 
upon  this  bill,  as  an  opportunity  to  consult  the  docu- 
ments which  had  been  submitted  to  the  senate  by  the 
executive,  as  containing  the  ground  on  which  the 
bill  was  to  pass.  It  was  a bill  amounting  to  a de- 
claration of  war.  Mr.  C.  had  no  objection  whatever 
to  voting  the  amount  of  supplies  contained  in  the  bill, 
or  even  a greater  amount,  but  he  was  at  present  un- 
prepared to  vote  any  thing  which  amounted  to  a de- 
claration of  war.  The  question  was  one  of  great 
magnitude,  and  gentlemen  who  entertained  doubts 
respecting  the  facts  on  which  the  bill  was  founded, 
or  in  regard  to  the  necessity  or  a propriety  of  a de- 
claration of  war,  should  certainly  have  some  short 
time  allowed  them  for  reflection.  He  was  not  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  many  of  its  features;  all  he  ask- 
ed was  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  charge  of  it 
would  afford  him  a little  time  to  examine  the  docu- 
ments accompanying  the  president’s  message,  which 
had  been  ordered  to  be  printed,  but  were  not  yet  in 
possession  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Men,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  stated  that  the  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte  had  not  arrived  in  this  city  until  Saturday 
evening  at  5 o’clock.  It  was  of  such  a nature  that 
a government  of  any  other  form  than  ours  would 
have  required  a force  to  be  despatched  and  means 
taken  to  rescue  our  army  from  its  perilous  condition 
within  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  the  despatches; 
but  ours  was  a constitutional  government,  under 
which  congress  alone  could  declare  war,  and  noth- 
ing decisive  could  be  done  in  the  case  before  Mon- 
day morning,  when  congress  should  meet.  The  ob- 
stacle occasioned  by  this  delay  had  now  been  re- 
moved. Congress  had  met,  one  branch  had  acted, 
and  the  bill  which  was  the  result  of  its  action  was 
already  before  the  senate,  and  the  urgency  of  the 
case  required  instant  action.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  appealed  for  some  short  space  for  the 
examination  of  documents;  but  such  was  the  posture 
of  affairs  that  no  time  could  be  afforded  for  the  least 
delay.  A delay  of  forty-eight  hours  might  produce 
events  which  would  become  the  occasion  of  a lasting 
war.  He  must  therefore  demand  the  yeas  and  r.ays 
on  ordering  the  bill  to  its  third  reading. 

Mr.  Berrien  inquired  of  the  chair  whether  the 
rules  of  order  did  not  require  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  senate  before  a bill  could  be  read  a second 
time.  He  believed  this  was  a question  which,  in 
the  long  course  of  the  senate’s  proceedings,  had 
never  before  been  propounded.  He  was  quite  as 
anxious  as  the  senator  from  Ohio  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously to  action  upon  the  bill.  He  was  fully  aware 
that  there  were  many  considerations  urging  the  sen- 
ate to  prompt  action,  yet  he  could  not  feel  himself 
so  pressed  by  the  urgency  of  these  considerations  as 
to  be  compelled  to  act  with  injudicious  haste;  and  he 
therefore  asked  of  the  presiding  officer  that  the  ques 
tion  might  be  distinctly  proposed  - hether  this  bill 
should  now  be  read  a second  time. 

The  Chair  replied  that  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
senate  had  already  distinctly  put  the  question  wheth- 
er the  bill  should  pass  to  its  second  reading  by  uani- 
raous  consent,  and  no  objection  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  inquired  what  senator  had 
moved  that  the  bill  be  read  a second  time? 

The  President  replied  that  no  gentleman  bad  dis- 
tinctly made  the  motion,  but  the  chair  had  put  the 
question  in  this  form:  “By  unanimous  consent  ol  the 
senate,  the  bill  will  now  be  read  a second  time;”  and 
no  objection  had  been  made. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  he  did  not  profess  to  be  profound- 
ly skilled  in  questions  of  order,  but  he  had  been  un- 
der the  imprtession  that  the  bill  could  not  regularly 
be  ordered  to  a second  reading  except  on  the  motion 
of  some  member  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Mien  did  not  agree  in  this  opinion,  but  should 
not  waste  time  or  embarrass  the  senate  by  a discus- 
sion of  questions  of  order. 

Mr.  Mangvrn  said  he  had  no  disposition  to  embar- 
rass the  passage  of  the  bill.  He  should,  however, 
greatly  hesitate  to  vote  for  it  in  its  present  shape, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  of 
war;  but  he  was  prepared  at  once  to  vote  supplies  to 


any  amount,  whether  of  men  or  money.  All  he  ask- 
ed was,  that  the  political  question  as  to  the  actual 
existence  of  a war  might  be  separated  from  the  vote 
of  supplies.  If  the  friends  of  the  administration 
wanted  their  fifty  thousand  men  and  their  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  they  could  have  both  in  half  an 
hour,  if  they  would  not  embarrass  the  bill  by  con- 
necting it  with  the  other  question.  Mr.  M.  had  un- 
derstood yesterday  that  it  was  expressly  with  a view 
to  avoid  this  difficulty  that  a portion  of  the  message 
had  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, while  a 'different  committee  had  been  charg- 
ed with  what  related  to  the  raising  of  supplies.  He 
had  hoped  that  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) would  have  reported  to  the  senate  from  the 
military  committee  a bill  free  from  all  extraneous 
matter,  and  providing  simply  for  the  raising  of  troops 
and  the  granting  of  money. 

Mr.  M.  emphatically  repeated  that  he  had  no  dis- 
position whatever,  neither  had  those  with  whom  he 
acted,  to  embarrass  the  passage  of  this  bill.  They 
felt  quite  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  national  honor, 
and  quite  as  much  pride  in  the  national  dignity,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs: 
yet  they  were  unwilling,  though  at  the  expense  of 
being  charged  with  a want  of  patriotism,  to  be  placed 
in  a false  position.  They  were  not  willing  to  assume 
the  fact,  without  evidence,  that  a state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico  did  actually  ex- 
ist. Suppose  that  the  troops  which  had  crossed  the 
Rio  del  Norte  had  acted  without  authority  from  their 
government,  and  that  the  collision  which  had  unhap- 
pily taken  place  was  owing  to  their  own  unauthor- 
ized act — was  any  senator  prepared  to  say  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  of  national  law,  this  consti- 
tuted a state  of  war  between  the  two  nations?  The 
act  of  these  military  officers  might  yet  be  disavowed, 
and,  until  the  senate  was  better  informed,  were  they 
ready  solemnly  to  pass  an  act  which  was  equivalent 
to  declaring  war  in  form?  Mr.  M.,  for  one,  was  not 
willing  to  do  this.  He  wanted  more  light;  and  he 
did  not  see  that  any  injury  could  possibly  result  from 
separating  a declaration  of  war  from  a vote  of  sup- 
plies. He  and  his  friends  were  ready  to  grant  what- 
ever men  and  money  were  required  in  half  an  hour. 
And  before  the  men  raised  could  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination the  requisite  time  would  have  been  afforded 
to  determine  intelligently  and  on  authentic  evidence 
whether  a state  of  war  did  or  did  not  exist.  If  it 
did,  then  Mr.  M.  should  be  unwilling  to  restrain  the 
action  of  our  forces  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  If  we  were  actually  at  war,  then  he  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  our  forces  ought  to  cross  the 
river,  and  that  we  should  not  stop  till  we  had  dicta- 
ted peace  at  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  empire. — 
Let  this  fact  be  clearly  ascertained,  and  then  he  was 
prepared  not  to  vote  fifty  thousand  men  only,  but  a 
hundred  or  a hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  if  the  ex- 
ecutive came  to  congress  and  demanded  that  amount. 
He  was  ready  to  place  the  whole  force  of  the  coun- 
try at  his  disposal,  so  that  he  should  be  enabled  to 
conquer  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican  empire. 
But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  act9  of  the  Mexican 
soldiery  were  unauthorized,  and  that  the  two  nations 
were  not  constitutionally  in  a state  of  war,  why  pass 
this  bill  in  such  a form  as  should  give  to  the  presi- 
dent the  power  to  declare  war  at  his  pleasure?  If 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  had  no 
purpose  to  embarrass  others,  and  if  their  object  was 
to  obtain  with  all  possible  expedition  and  unanimity 
a grant  of  supplies,  they  had  but  to  separate  that 
question  from  the  question  of  peace  and  war  and 
they  could  obtain  it  to-day,  they  could  obtain  it  in  an 
hour. 

Mr.  Allen  spoke  to  the  question  of  order. 

When  the  Chair  decided  that  the  bill  was  now  be- 
fore the  senate  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
was  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  motion  had  been  to 
postpone  the  previous  orders  of  the  day  and  take  up 
this  bill. 

The  Chair  thought  no  such  motion  was  necessary, 
and  ruled  that  the  bill,  having  been  read  a second 
time,  was  now  before  the  committee  and  open  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  he  had  no  shadow  of  objection 
to  having  the  subject  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  He 
was  well  assured  that  there  was  not  one  gentleman 
on  that  side  of  the  chamber  who  wished  to  interpose 
a single  objection  to  the  grant  of  supplies.  As  far 
as  lie  knew,  or  had  reason  to  believe,  if  gentlemen 
would  but  consent  that  the  political  question  should 
be  separated  from  the  vote  of  supplies,  they  could 
have  the  vote  of  supplies  just  as  soon  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  pass  the  bill  through  the  forms  of  legislation. 
And  he  put  it  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  wheth- 
er such  a course  would  not  be  much  better  than  em- 
barrassing their  fellow  senators  by  insisting  upon 
having  the  two  questions  included  under  the  same 
vote.  Had  any  evidence  been  submitted  to  senators 
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to  prove  that  the  assent  of  the  actual  authorities  of 
the  Mexican  government,  whoever  they  might  be, 
bad  been  given  to  the  military  movements  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  our  camp?  He  had  seen  none,  the  docu- 
ments had  not  been  printed,  and  he  had  had  no  op- 
portunity to  examine  them.  The  act  of  the  military 
commanders  might  be  disavowed  by  their  govern- 
ment, and  then  in  what  condition  would  gentlemen 
find  themselves?  It  was  said  that  the  president  ask- 
ed the  senate  only  to  recognise  the  fact  that  war  ex- 
isted; but  w here  was  the  difference  between  a recog- 
nition that  war  existed  and  a declaration  that  war 
existed?  (which  was  the  amount  of  a declaration  of 
war.)  He  could  see  no  difference.  He  was  fully 
aware  that  no  remark  could  be  made  by  those  wbo 
hesitated  to  pass  the  bill  that  would  not  be  deemed 
unpatriotic  and  represented  as  evidence  of  some  im- 
proper feeling;  but  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  not  be 
deterred  by  considerations  of  this  kind  from  taking 
whatever  course  their  duty  might  require.  If  a state 
of  war  did  exist,  then  a grave  inquiry  would  arise  as 
to  who  was  the  author  of  it,  and  whether  the  blame 
rested  on  Mexico  or  on  the  course  of  our  own  au- 
thorities. If  the  responsibility  should,  after  all,  be 
found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  our  own  government,  Mr. 
M.  would  not  attempt  to  anticipate  that  judgment 
which  would  be  pronounced  by  public  sentiment  od 
every  man  concerned  in  such  a transaction.  He 
would  once  more  repeat,  that  if  the  sole  object  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  was  to  do  what  the  presi- 
dent required  by  affording  him  the  requisite  appro- 
priations and  any  amount  of  troops  he  asked  for, 
they  could  do  it  at  once.  Let  this  be  done,  and  then 
refer  the  political  question  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations.  Meantime  let  the  troops  be  on  their  march 
and,  before  they  reached  the  theatre  of  operations, 
the  rapid  progress  of  information  would  convey  to 
them  the  result  of  the  senate’s  deliberations,  so  that 
no  actual  delay  would  be  occasioned. 

Mr.  M.  and  his  friends  felt  the  strongest  desire  to 
grant  without  a moment’s  delay,  whatever  the  safe- 
ty of  our  army  and  the  honor  of  our  government 
should  require.  He  had  hoped  that  a new  bill  would 
have  been  reported  from  the  committee  on  military 
affairs.  He  should  have  more  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent bill,  had  it  passed  under  the  examination  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  Benlon  observed  that  the  committee  on  mili- 
tary affairs  had  met  early  in  the  morning — had  exam- 
ined the  bill  passed  by  the  other  house,  and  generally 
ppprov'“d  pf  it- 

Mr.  Calhoun  again  rose  and  said:  His  rule  through- 
out life  had  been  to  discharge  hi3  duty  without  re- 
gard to  consequences— according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience,  and  more  especially  he  felt  the  pro- 
priety of  that  rule  upon  such  a solemn  question  as 
the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. All  he  wanted  was  time  to  look  into  the  state 
of  the  facts,  and  to  make  up  a deliberate  opinion.— 
He  wished  no  delay  in  voting  the  supplies— the  soon- 
er they  they  were  granted  the  belter;  and  be  must 
say  that  it  did  not  argue  that  there  was  so  much 
anxiety  about  the  supplies  as  about  something  else — 
to  wit:  that  this  preamble  of  the  bill  should  be  put 
in.  [Here  a sentence  or  two  was  lost.]  If  unani- 
mity and  promptitude  of  action  were  desired,  he 
asked  with  all  due  deference  why  should  not  those 
who  entertained  doubts  on  this  subject  be  accommo- 
dated by  striking  out  the  preamble?  Why  it  was  a 
reasonable  request — it  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
granted.  But  the  gentlemen  say  that  they  have  got 
all  needful  information.  The  senate  have  it  not— at 
least  he  (Mr.  C.)  had  not  that  information  which 
made  it  indispensable  that  there  should  be  instant 
action  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  peace  or 
war.  Well,  then,  the  responsibility  was  upon  them. 
If  there  be  delay,  the  consequences  were  with  them. 
He  would  make  no  delay.  But,  Mr.  President, 
(said  he,)  it  is  as  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for 
that  preamble  in  the  present  state  of  my  informa- 
tion as  it  would  be  for  me  to  strike  a dagger  to  my 
own  heart— ay,  and  much  more  impossible.  Why 
so?  I am  not  prepared  to  affirm  solemnly  by  an  act 
of  congress  the  fact  that  war  exists  between  the  re- 
public of  Mexico  and  the  United  fetates,  by  the  act 
of  the  former  republic.  I have  seen  no  evidence  of 
that  fact.  Shall  1 then  be  called  on  to  give  such  a 
vote  consistently  .with  that  regard  to  truth  which 
from  my  infancy  I have  been  taught  to  entertain. 
Yet  gentlemen  would  force  me  to  vote.  Well,  I 
have  no  hesitation  as  to  my  course;  gentlemen  may 
take  theirs.  I never  hesitate  in  taking  mine.  It  is 
made  up.  I will  vote  neither  affirmatively  nor  nega- 
tively; because  I cannot  do  either  in  the  absence  of 
information.  I know  not  whether  there  is  a friend 
to  stand  by  me.  I have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  my  colleague.  But  here  I stand, 
and  stand  immoveably.  As  to  this  thing  of  rushing 
7-- with  an  impulse  upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  I do 
<.  not  approve  of  it.  As  for  popularity,  and  the  feel- 


ings of  a day,  I would  not  give  the  snap  of  my  fin-  [ 
gers  for  them.  If  I could  not  stand  here  on  a ques- 
tion of  truth  and  veracity,  I should  be  very  little 
worthy  of  the  small  degree  of  respect  which  I am 
desirous  to  retain.  I cannot  vote  for  this  bill  with- 
out further  information,  because  I will  not  agree  to 
make  war  upon  Mexico  by  making  war  upon  the 
constitution;  and  by  passing  this  bill  in  its  present 
form,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  we 
would  be  making  war  more  upon  the  constitution 
than  Mexico.  As  the  facts  now  stand,  there  is  no 
hostility — no  conflict  but  that  between  the  two  ar- 
mies on  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  yet  you  affirm — for 
that  Is  the  whole  extent  of  your  knowledge — and  yet 
you  affirm,  in  the  face  of  the  constitution,  that  mere 
local  conflict,  not  authorized  by  either  government, 
is  a state  of  war!  that  every  American  is  an  enemy 
of  every  Mexican!  And  yet  there  is  no  war!  The 
doctrine  is  monstrous;  not  only  does  it  strip  congress 
of  the  power  of  making  war,  but  it  does  infinitely 
more.  It  gives,  not  only  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  but  to  every  man,  even  to  him  who 
commands  a corporal’s  guard,  the  power  of  making 
war.  Shall  I be  called  on,  in  this  state  of  destitu- 
tion of  information,  to  vote  for  this  bill?  Uo  gentle- 
men expect  that  I shall  vote  for  it?  It  is  impossible. 
And  if  they  force  me  to  the  alternative,  1 know  the 
course  I shall  adopt.  I will  let  gentlemen  take  the 
responsibility.  If  they  desire  to  go  on  with  unanimi- 
ty, let  them  give  us  the  means  of  doing  so.  If  they 
wish  to  carry  it  on  with  their  own  party  merely,  I 
desire  to  have  no  concern  in  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  he  was  as  sincerely 
interested  in  having  speedy  and  united  action  on  this 
bill  as  any  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  cham- 
ber possibly  could  be;  and  he  hoped  they  would  suf- 
fer it  to  be  presented  in  such  a shape  that  all  could 
vote  for  it.  What  was  desired  by  them  was  equally 
desired  by  Mr.  C.  and  his  friends.  All  they  wanted 
was  art  opportunity  of  voting  supplies  to  the  execu- 
tive without  being  called  upon,  at  once,  and  without 
time  even  to  read  the  documents,  to  declare  that  a 
state  of  war  did  exist.  Why  could  not  gentlemen 
so  far  accommodate  them  as  to  postpone  this  ques- 
tion of  war  or  no  -war,  and  so  modify  their  bills  as  to 
let  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  chamber  give  it  a 
unanimous  vote?  Let  the  bill  go  to  the  military  com- 
mittee; in  five  miinutes  they  could  report  it  back  to 
the  senate  with  the  requisite  modifications.  They 
were  willing  to  sit  till  midniget  if  necessary,  and  not 
rise  till  it  was  passed.  They  were  willing,  ready, 
anxious  to  pass  it.  He  moved  that  the  bill  be  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  military  affairs. 

Mr.  Mien  said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  military 
committee,  he  understood  the  chairman  to  say  that 
he  was  ready  to,  report  the  bill  back  in  its  present 
shape.  He  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  ques- 
tion to  refer. 

Mr.  Benton  repeated  the  statement  he  had  before 
made  as  to  t'je  early  meeting  of  his  committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Clayton  hoped  the  bill  would  be  suffered  logo 
to  that  committee,  and  let  them  report  it  back  with 
these  amendments.  It  would  greatly  relieve  his  own 
side  of  the  chamber,  and  enable  them  to  satisfy  their 
scruples  on  the  question  of  the  existence  of  war. — 
And  could  they  not  also  render  the  appropriation 
somewhat  more  definite, and  so  remove  all  objections 
, on  that  point  also? 

Mr.  Benlon  replied  that  to  adapt  the  appropria- 
tion to  each  respective  head  of  expenditure  would 
be  a very  long  and  laborious  process.  It  would  con- 
sume a great  deal  of  time.  On  that  account,  while 
fully  agreeing  with  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  on 
the  principle  he  had  stated  as  to  specific  appropria- 
tions, he  could  not  undertake  to  do  what  he  desired. 

Mr.  Clayton  said,  if  this  was  not  practicable,  let 
the  gentleman  report  the  bill  with  the  committee’s 
modification,  and  he  should  be  content. 

Mr.  Mien. — The  committee  on  foreign  relations 
had  also  had  the  bill  under  consideration,  and  the 
majority  of  that  committee  concurred  in  the  propo- 
sitions contained  in  the  preamble,  and  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill,  declaring  that  war  does  actually 
exist. 

Mr.  Berrien  observed  that  the  reason  stated  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  did  not  interfere  with  the  mo- 
tion to  refer. 

The  question  was  now  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  as  follows:  Yeas  20,  nays  26. 

So  the  senate  refused  to  refer. 

Mr.  Clayton  asked  Mr.  Benton  whether  he  had 
meant  to  report  these  amendments,  if  the  bill  had 
been  referred? 

Mr.  Benton  replied  that  the  committee  had  re- 
solved that  they  would  act  subordinately  to  the  will 
of  the  senate.  If  the  senate  should  decide  that  war 
did  actually  exist  then  they  should  report  in  one  way; 
but  if  the  senate  should  decide  to  give  the  president 
the  means  not  to  prosecute  the  war,  but  only  to  repel 


invasion,  then  the  committee  would  modify  their  re- 
port in  another  way,  so  as  to  provide  for  repelling 
invasion  instead  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

Mr.  Allen  said  that  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations would  have  reported  this  morning,  had  not 
the  bill  from  the  house  came  in  immediately  after  the 
reading  of  the  journal,  and  before  reports  from  com- 
mittees were  called  for.  The  report  of  the  commit- 
tee would  have  conformed  in  substance  to  the  first 
section  of  the  house  bill. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  inquired  whether  that  commit- 
tee had  had  before  them  the  documents  accompany- 
ing the  president’s  message,  either  in  manuscript  or 
in  a printed  form? 

Mr.  Allen  replied  that  they  had  had  the  document* 
before  them  in  manuscript,  and  had  also  heard  the 
message  from  the  president  read,  and  they  could  not 
close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  so  glaringly  palpable,  that 
there  was  a state  of  war  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  even  had  they  never  seen  one  of  the 
documents  or  heard  the  message  at  all. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  it  seemed  also  that  the 
committee  could  not  close  the'ir  eyes  to  another  fact, 
and  that  was  that  the  war  came  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Mexico. 

Mr.  C.  here  again  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Benton 
whether  he  intended  to  move  the  amendments  which 
had  been  read?  Mr.  C.  preferred  that  he  should  do 
it;  but,  if  not,  he  should  move  them  himself. 

Mr.  Benton  declining — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  proceeded  to  move  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  first  amendment  was  to  strike  out  the  pream- 
ble of  the  bill. 

The  Chair  decided  that  the  preamble  was  the  last 
thing  to  be  considered;  and  the  motion  was  therefore 
not  now  in  order. 

Mr.  Benton  explained  that  the  committee  had 
proposed  to  strike  out  the  preamble,  not  in  regard  to 
the  political  question,  but  only  in  reference  to  the 
direction  which  the  senate  had  given  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  B had  received,  in  a Mexican  paper,  the  copy 
of  a proclamation  made  by  the  president  ad  interim 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  oh 
hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  American  troops  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  del  Norte.  There  was  one 
paragraph  in  this  message,  or  proclamation,  which 
relerred  directly  to  the  question  how  far  the  march 
of  our  army  was  or  was  not  an  act  of  war;  and  it 
went  to  show  the  correctness  of  the  doctrine  that 
there  might  be  hostilities  without  a state  of  war,  as 
there  might  be  a state  of  war  without  actual  hostili- 
ties. The  president  ad  interim  stated  in  this  paper 
that  “it  was  not  his  right,  as  such,  as  his  own  act,  to 
declare  war;  but  that  the  august  Mexican  congress 
would  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  conflict  in 
which  they  found  themselves,  and  that  a magnani- 
mous and  suffering  people  would  not  be  attacked 
with  impunity;  but,  in  the  mean  while  it  might  be 
necessary  to  repel  acts  of  hostility  and  take  the  initia- 
tive in  regard  to  the  invaders  by  rolling  back  upon 
them  the  guilt  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world; 
that  Mexico  would  not  submit  to  any  hostile  act 
committed  by  the  people  or  government  of  the 
United  States;  but  that  every  such  act  would  be  met 
and  repulsed  by  all  the  power  of  the  republic.” — 
Mr.  B.  had  repeated  this  passage  from  a proclama- 
tion from  the  present  president  of  Mexico  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  door  was  open  for  an  adjust- 
ment of-our  difficulties;  and  he  thought  he  could  see 
in  the  language  of  this  officer  that  a peaceable  ad- 
justment of  them  might  be  effected.  So  far  as  he 
could  see  from  this  declaration,  the  government  of 
Mexico  seemed  to  be  willing  aud  ready  for  such  a 
result;  it  seemed  to  consider  the  hostilities  as  pro- 
ceeding from  our  troops  only,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  an  opinion  that  Mexico  ought  to  adopt  some  other 
preliminary  measures  before  she  drew  the  sword. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  he  drew  the  same  in- 
ference from  th.is  paper  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  hostilities  did  not  necessarily  imply  a 
state  of  war. 

With  a view  to  test  the  sense  of  the  senate,  he 
would  move  to  amend  the  bill  by  striking  out,  in  the 
third  line  of  the  first  section,  the  words  “prosecute 
said  war  to  a speedy  and  successful  termination,” 
and  inserting  the  words  “repel  invasioo.”  If  this 
motion  should  succeed,  he  should  then  follow  it  up 
with  corresponding  amendments  in  the  subsequent 
parts  of  the  bill. 

The  question  being  on  striking  out  and  inserting  as 
above  proposed — 

Mr.  Breese  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  which 
were  ordered  by  the  senate. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  now  appeal  to  the  sen- 
ate and  ask  if  there  was  a man  there  who  could  be- 
lieve, on  the  ground  of  the  only  document  the  senate 
had  before  it,  that  there  did  at  this  time  exist  a war, 
in  the  proper  and  constitutional  sense  of  that  term? 
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Before  such  a war  existed,  it  .must  be  made  by  the 
proper  authority,  which,  in  this  case,  was  the  Mexi- 
can congress  on  one  side,  and  the  American  con- 
gress on  the  other.  Even  if  the  two  presidents  of 
the  two  republics  should  issue  solemn  declarations 
of  war,  that  would  not  constitute  a state  of  war, 
because  the  presidents  had  no  such  authority,  and 
the  nations,  respectfully,  might  disavow  their  acts. 
It  would  be  a most  extraordinary  step  on  our  part  to 
make  a declaration  of  war  after  the  disavowal  which 
the  senate  had  just  heard  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  republic.  Mr.  C.  said  he  had 
much  rather  that  the  senator  from  Delaware  had  di- 
vided his  motion,  and  had  at  first  moved  to  strike 
out.  He  put  it  to  the  conscience  and  to  the  regard 
to  trutli  in  the  breast  of  every  senator,  whether  he 
could  make  the  public  declaration  before  the  world 
that  a state  of  war  did  now  actually  exist. 

Mr.  Houston  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  that  honorable  body;  he  rose 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  what  the  true 
position  of  this  country,  according  to  his  apprehen- 
sion, now  was  in  relation  to  Mexico.  His  convic- 
tion was  that  they  were  actually  in  a state  of  war. 
War  had  existed  for  ten  years  between  Mexico  and 
Texas;  and  it  had  been  declared  in  advanced  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  when  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  to  the  United  states  was  agitated,  that  if 
that  annexation  took  place  the  war  would  not  only 
be  continued  against  Texas,  but  war  would  be  pno- 
claimed  also  against  the  United  States.  The  war 
had  continued  to  be  prosecuted  against  Texas,  and 
Texas  having  in  the  mean  time  become  a portion  of 
the  United  States,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  now  placed  in  the  situation  occupied 
heretofore  by  Texas  in  relation  to  Mexico.  War, 
therefore,  in  his  judgment,  unquestionably  existed 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  It  had  been 
extended  to  the  United  States  by  the  declaration  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  had  been  continued 
aud  renewed  by  the  recent  acts  of  that  government 
— acts  of  outrage  and  violence  committed  upon  the 
United  States  troops  within  that  territory,  from 
which  they  had  declared  they  would-  expel  the  citi- 
zens of  Texas  as  intruders  and  rebels.  Texas  hav- 
ing been  annexed  to  the  United  Stales  in  the  face 
of  these  declarations  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  existing  war,  he  would  ask  what 
circumstances  had  occurred  since  the  annexation 
which  had  at  all  changed  the  nature  of  these  rela- 
tions, and  rendered  them  peaceful?  He  apprehend- 
ed that  those  relations  had  not  changed;  and  if  they 
had  not  we  are  in  a state  of  war,  Mexico  being  yet  en 
gaged  in  an  aggressive  war  upon  the  stale  of  Texas', 
one  of  the  slates  of  this  Union.  The  U.  States  was, 
therefore,  placed  precisely  in  the  situation  in  which 
Texas  had  been  for  the  last  ten  years,  subject  to 
the  aggressions,  incursions,  inroads,  attacks,  and 
outrages  of  the  Mexican  forces,  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Mexican  government.  Could  any  doubt  exist 
that  they  were  in  fact  and  truth  in  a state  of  war? — 
In  his  conscience  he  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  they  were  as  virtually,  as  effectually  in  a state 
of  war,  a9  if  Mexico  had  six  weeks  ago  declared 
war  expressly  against  the  United  States.  Ten  years 
ago  Mexico  commenced  hostilities  against  Texas; 
there  were  temporary  suspensions  of  hostilities,  but 
the  war  was  renewed  from  time  to  time:  those  ces- 
sations of  arm9  were  from  time  to  time  interrupted 
by  renewed  declarations  of  war  and  extermination 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Texas.  How  long  was  it 
necessary  then  to  pause  and  to  consider  whether 
there  was  war  or  not?  How  long  was  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  to  ponder?  Were  they  to  re- 
gard the  declaration  of  Mexico,  pronounced  by  the 
chief  officer  or  usurper  of  her  government,  a3  hav- 
ing no  force  on  the  ground  that  he  had  no  authority 
to  declare  war? — that  it  belonged  only  to  congress 
to  declare  it?  So  long  as  they  held  that  as  the  rule 
of  their  action,  so  long  would  they  find  themselves 
deceived.  So  long  as  he  could  delude  them  with 
professions  of  peace,  so  long  would  he  continue  those 
professions,  while  his  acts  would  continue  to  be  acts 
of  hostility  and  violence. 

He  had  not  risen  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the 
time  of  the  senate  in  'any  lengthened  speech.  He 
would  be  glad  if  the  bill  were  put  in  such  a form  as 
would  meet  the  wishes  of  every  honorable  senator. 
He  would  be  entirely  willing  to  gratify  them  by  first 
taking  up,  if  they  pleased,  the  subject  of  appropria- 
tion, of  furnishing  the  adequate  means  for  resist- 
ance, if  he  were  assured  that  the  declaration  of  war 
would  promptly  follow;  but  if  they  were  to  vote 
supplies  of  munitions  of  war  and  men  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  marching  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
there  halting,  he  could  not  subscribe  to  any  mea- 
sure of  the  kind.  He  could  not  assent  to  it,  because 
he  thought  it  would  be  utterly  useless.  If  they  in- 
tended to  act  at  all,  they  ought  to  act  as  though 


they  intended  to  redress  the  wrongs  they  had  suffer- 
ed. The  policy  of  declaring  war  might  be  discussed 
for  months,  and  in  the  mean  time  our  troops  would 
be  left  to  waste  away  and  be  destroyed,  until  only 
the  skeleton  of  an  army  would  be  left,  while  debts 
accumulated  upon  the  nation  and  the  Mexicans  re- 
mained unchastised.  Humiliated  as  we  might  re- 
gard her,  imbecile  as  were  her  people,  we  ought 
nevertheless  to  consider  her  and  to  treat  her  as  a 
nation,  so  long  as  9he  was  capable  of  outraging  the 
rights  of  America.  Her  degradation  should  not  be 
allowed  to  excite  in  our  breasts  a feeling  of  pity;  so 
long  as  she  manifested  a disposition  to  commit  out- 
rages upon  our  country,  we  should  entertain  no 
other  feeling  than  a feeling  of  resentment,  we  should 
not,  through  a mistake  pity,  withhold  our  hands 
from  inflicting  chastisement.  Having  received 
wrongs  at  her  hands,  it  was  our  duty  to  redress 
those  wrongs.  Injury  having  been  inflicted  by 
Mexico,  she  ought  to  be  punished.  Her  inso- 
lence ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  She  ought  to  be 
made  aware  that  we  could  not  only  repel  insult,  but 
also  punish  it. 

He  was  prepared  to  vote  for  a declaration  that  we 
were  in  a state  of  war,  and  the  measures  necessari 
ly  consequent  upon  such  declarations  could  be  im- 
mediately adoped  and  carried  into  execution.  Per- 
haps the  next  intelligence  received  would  be  that 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  our  inactivity,  and 
some  new  outrage  perpetrated  more  seriously  in- 
volving the  national  honor  and  dignity  than  any 
which  had  yet  reached  our  ears.  We  would  then 
be  prepared  to  act  decisively,  no  doubt.  Then  why 
not  act  at  once?  The  officers  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment announced  her  to  be  in  a state  of  war: — 
where,  then,  was  the  ground  for  hesitation?  When 
they  were  informed  that  an  experienced  officer,  an 
experienced  military  commander,  had  been  dis- 
patched to  the  frontier  with  orders  from  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  the  command,  to  supersede  an  offi- 
cer already  there,  and  to  assume  the  responsibility 
of  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  did  senators  believe 
it  was  without  a definitive  object?  Did  they  believe 
it  was  to  repel  invasion  alone  that  he  was  sent,  and 
not  to  commit  aggression?  Was  not  the  crossing  of 
the  Rio  Grande  by  the  Mexican  forces  of  itself  an 
act  of  war?  Was  not  the  entering  our  territory  by 
an  armed  force  an  act  of  war?  However  the  deci- 
sion might  hereafter  be  in  regard  to  the  precise  ex- 
tent of  our  territory,  the  Mexicans  knew  lull  well 
that  the  river  had  been  assumed  as  the  boundary. — 
Up  to  the  time  of  annexation  it  had  been  so  consid- 
ered, and,  more  than  that,  the  Mexicans  had  never 
once  established  a military  encampment  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river;  it  had  never  been  held,  even  by 
themselves,  to  be  within  the  limits  of  Mexico,  other- 
wise than  up  jn  the  ridiculous  ground  of  claiming  the 
whole  of  Texas  to  be  theirs. 

They  had  marched  across  the  river  in  military 
array — they  had  entered  upon  American  soil  with 
a hostile  design.  Was  this  not  war?  And  now  were 
senators  prepared  to  temporize  and  to  predicate  the 
action  of  this  government  upon  that  of  the  Mexican 
government,  as  if  the  latter  was  s systematic,  regu- 
lar, and  orderly  government?  He,  for  one,  was  not 
prepared  to  do  so.  How  many  revolutions  had  that 
government  undergone  within  the  last  three  years? 
Not  less  than  three,  with  another  now  in  embryo. — 
Perhaps  the  next  arrival  might  bring  us  news  of  ano- 
ther change,  and  that  the  American  army  on  the 
Rio  del  Norte  had  been  destroyed  while  awaiting 
the  action  of  the  Mexican  government,  in  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  a regularly  constituted  govern- 
ment, instead  of  being  a government  of  brigands  and 
despots,  ruling  with  a rod  of  iron,  and  keeping  faith 
with  no  other  nation,  arid  heaping  indignities  upon 
the  American  flag.  A state  of  war  now  existed 
as  perfect  as  it  could  be  after  a formal  declaration 
or  recognition  of  a state  of  war  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States.  Their  action  had  been  continually 
indicative  of  a state  of  war,  and  the  question  now 
was,  whether  the  government  of  the  United  States 
would  respond  to  that  action,  and  visit  the  aggressors 
with  punishment. 

Mr.  Mangum  said  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
war,  which  had  just  been  presented  by  the  honoia- 
ble  senator  from  Texas,  was  not  in  consonance  with 
the  American  idea  of  war,  or  at  least  not  with  what 
was  the  American  idea  when  the  question  of  annex- 
ation was  under  discussion  here,  at  two  several  ses- 
sions of  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  And  he 
assumed  that  such  was  not  now  the  idea  of  a state  of 
war  on  the  part  of  the  government,  or  those  who 
held  the  political  power  and  authority;  for,  if  there 
wa3  any  one  thing,  above  all  others,  that  was  re- 
pelled and  repudiated  at  the  time  of  the  annexation, 
it  was  that  we  should  thereby  acquire  a war.  He 
thought  that  the  opinion  did  not  exist  with  any  one 
who  favored  the  measure  of  annexation,  that  we 
should,  as  a consequence  of  the  consummation  of 


that  measure,  assume  a war.  Nor  did  he  believe 
that  such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment. He  thought  that  the  proclamation  which  had 
just  been  translated  by  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  military  affairs,  was  clear  and 
conclusive  on  that  point.  Did  not  the  present  head 
of  the  Mexican  government  assume  that  there  was 
a stale  of  peace  between  the  two  countries?  He 
disclaimed  clearly  and  distinctly  the  power,  as  the 
executive  head  of  the  government,  of  putting  the 
nation  in  a state  of  war  with  the  United  States;  and 
alluded  to  the  assembling  of  a new  congress,  when 
the  question  should  be  referred  to  them.  He  offer- 
ed, then,  as  proof  that  a state  of  war  did  not  exist, 
not  only  the  American  sentiment  and  the  sentiment 
of  all  those  gentlemen  who  were  favorable  to  an- 
nexation, but  the  sentiment  of  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Mexican  government;  all  going  to 
sTiow  that  a state  of  war  did  not  exist  anterior  to 
the  recent  acts  of  hostility  on  the  banks  of  the  Rto 
del  Norte.  Therefore  the  question  was  reduced  to 
the  point  whether,  in  consequence  of  those  acts  of 
hostility,  as  far  as  we  had  evidence  of  them,  war 
did  exist.  War  as  had  been  justly  remarked,  was 
an  emanation  of  the  will  of  the  sovereign  power. — 
And  he  appealed  to  the  honorable  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  to  inform  them  in 
what  document  could  be  found  the  proof— for  a3  yet 
no  opportunity  had  been  aiforded  to  examine  the 
documents — that  Mexico  had  assented  to  any  act 
of  hostility  which  might  be  denominated  a state  of 
war? 

But  he  had  risen  principally  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
questing the  honorable  senator  from  Delaware  to 
withdraw  his  motion  to  strike  out  and  insert;  because 
in  that  form  the  question  wa9  indivisible;  but  if  it 
were  made  simply  to  strike  out,  then  the  question  as 
to  the  matter  which  should  he  inserted  might  under- 
go any  modification  which,  in  the  sense  of  the  senate, 
seemed  necessary.  And  he  was  frank  to  say  that  in 
this  state  of  the  question  it  was  utterly  repugnant  to 
his  sense  of  propriety  and  prudence  to  declare  that 
the  country  was  in  a slate  of  war,  or  to  recognize  a 
state  of  war  in  any  form. 

It  was  very  desireable,  however,  that  our  troops 
should  be  enabled  to  act,  and  not  be  confined  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  for  he  knew  well  the 
inefficiency  of  an  army  in  the  predicament  in  which 
ours  wa3  now  placed.  But,  to  repeat  what  had  al- 
ready been  said,  suppose  it  should  occur  that  there 
should  be  a disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
government  of  the  acts  of  aggression,  where  would 
then  be  the  evidence  of  a state  of  war?  In  what 
predicameut  would  they  be  placed  in  case  they  had 
declared  that  the  country  was  in  a state  of  war? — 
Or  had  recognised  the  existence  of  a war,  which 
was  in  all  respects  equivalent  to  a declaration  of 
war?  But  he  was  willing,  if  there  should  be  a ne- 
cessity resulting  either  from  a want  of  diavowal  or 
a continuance  of  hostilities,  by  which  it  appeared 
that  the  sovereign  authority  of  Mexico  assented  to 
the  commission  of  acts  of  aggression,  he  was  willing 
in  such  case  to  confide  to  the  executive  the  power  of 
directing  the  American  troops  to  proceed  to  the  very 
seat  of  empire,  and  he  was  willing  to  grant  all  the 
means  that  might  be  deemed  necessary  tn  supplies  of 
men  and  money.  He  hoped  the  honorable  senator 
would  withdraw  his  proposed  amendment,  and  make 
a motion  simply  to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  had  no  care  as  to  the  form  of 
his  motion;  he  was  willing  in  that  respect  to  satisfy 
the  wishes  and  to  meet  the  views  of  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  from  North 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangum.)  He  had  himself  sup- 
posed it  would  be  better  to  unite*  the  motions  to 
strike  out  and  insert;  and  if  any  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  would  prefer  that  the  motion  should  be 
made  in  that  form,  Mr.  C.  would  conform  himself 
to  their  wishes;  if  not,  he  would  withdraw  his 
former  motion  and  substitute  a motion  to  strike  out 
only. 

Mr.  McDuffie  inquired  whether  it  would  not  be  in 
order  to  strike  out  the  preamble?  He  knew  of  no 
rule  which  prevented  a motion  in  committee  to 
amend  any  part  of  a bill.  When,  indeed,  amend- 
ments were  reported  from  a committee  of  the  whole 
to  the  senate,  there  might  be  a rule  which  required 
that  the  senate  should  first  take  up  and  act  upon  the 
amendments  made  to  the  body  of  the  bill  and  after- 
wards act  upon  the  preamble;  and  there  was  a good 
reason  for  (his,  because  modifications  of  the  bill  itself 
might  require  corresponding  alterations  in  the  pre- 
amble; but  the  reason  did  not  apply  here,  and  the 
rule  ought  not.  He  hoped  the  motion  would  first  be 
made  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Clayton  said  he  had  made  tha(  motion,  but  it 
had  been  ruled  out  of  order. 

After  a brief  discussion  on  the  point  of  order,  in 
which  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Mangum,  Oa|}ioun,  and 
Davis  took  part— 
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The  Chair  adhered  to  its  decision  that  the  pream- 
ble must  be  considered  last. 

The  question  then  recurring  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  to  strike  out  in  the  first  section  the  words 
“to  prosecute  said  war  to  a speedy  a°d  successful 
termination” — 

Mr.  Jlrclier  said  that  he  had  n°t  the  least  doubts 
in  the  world  that  war  de  facto  did  now  ex'st 5 but  as 
to  the  historical  matters  which  ba't  been  referred  to 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Texas>  ana  which  he 
had  adverted  to  in  order  to  show  that  war  had  ex- 
isted between  Mexico  and  the  Un'ted  States  ever 
since  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  should  be  incon- 
sistent with  himself  if  he  did  not  now.aam>t  this  to 
be  the  case;  because  he  had  formerly  insisted  upon 
it  when  the  question  of  the  admission  °f  Texas  had 
been  before  the  senate.  Nevertheless,  be  could  not 
vote  against  the  motion  to  strike  out.  His  own  per- 
sonal opinion  was,  that  circumstance3  showed  that 
congress  would  be  perfectly  authorised  '9  now  mah' 
ing  a declaration  of  war,  so  as  to  lega'’26.*^6  Pro* 
ceeding  of  our  citizens,  and  give  a constitutional 
form  to  the  war  which  did  already  exist  <u  point  of 
fact;  and  he  was  willing  to  give  his  vote  f°r  such  a 
measure  because  he  had  no  idea  of  voting  large  sup- 
plies of  money  to  carry  on  a war  unless  that  war 
was  sanctioned  by  the  government.  The  reason 
why  he  was  not  willing  to  give  that  vote  now  wa3> 
because  he  desired  that  in  every  declaration  °f  war 
there  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  a thorough  unani- 
mity on  the  part  of  congress;  but  he  now  saw  great 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  question  whether  a state 
of  war  did  or  did  not  exist.  He  differed  with  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  here  interposed  to  say  that  he  had 
not  said,  and  did  not  now  say,  but  what  congress 
might  think  it  proper  to  declare  war,  and  might  be 
justified  in  making  that  declaration;  but  what  he  did 
say  was,  that  a state  of  war  did  not  at  present  exist, 
so  far  as  he  had  any  evidence  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Archer  admitted  that  war  de  jure  did  not  ex- 
ist. War  was  a state  of  legal  condition,  and  it  could 
only  happen  by  the  recognition  or  act  of  the  go- 
vernment. This  government  had  not  put  the  coun- 
try into  that  slate,  and  therefore,  legally  and  con- 
stitutionally speaking,  war  did  not  exist.  In  that 
position  he  agreed  with  the  honorable  senator. — 
War  de  jure  did  not  exist,  but  war  de  facto  did  exist; 
and  the  question  was  whether  congress  should  unite 
the  two.  He  concurred  with  the  senator  now, 
though  he  did  not  this  morning.  He  should  vote, 
therefore,  for  the  motion  to  strike  out,  but  could 
not  have  done  so  without  this  open  avowal  of  his 
sentiments.  He  was  willing,  before  voting  to  de- 
clare war,  to  wait  for  further  advices  from  the  fron- 
tier, and  for  a more  mature  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  he  thought  that  if  we  voted  ten  millions 
and  fifty  thousand  men,  we  ought  to  give  legal  cha- 
racter to  the  object  for  which  that  vote  was  made. 
He  could  not,  therefore,  act  without  further  infor- 
mation, and  such  information  as  should  satisfy  all. — 
If  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  desired  unanimity, 
they  should  concede  sufficient  delay  to  have  the  re- 
port of  a committee. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  had  not  seen  the  do- 
cuments accompanying  the  message,  but,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  had  seen  them,  he  desired  to 
ask  that  gentleman  whether  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, in  its  correspondence  with  ours,  had  not  de- 
clared that  it  would  consider  the  annexation  of 
Texas  as  tantamount  to  war?  and  whether,  since  the 
annexation,  it  had  not  declared  that  war  actually 
existed?  and  whether,  instead  of  our  being  in  a state 
of  peace  with  Mexico,  the  Mexican  congress  had  not 
declared  that  annexation  would  be  taken  as  a decla- 
ration of  war? 

Mr.  J.  considered  that  war  de  facto  did  now  exist. 
He  was  therefore  not  only  ready  to  repel  invasion, 
but  prepared  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  was  ready 
to  vote  the  declaration  in  the  bill  that  war  with  Mex- 
ico did  now  exist;  and,  further  than  that,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  a declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Pennybacker  said,  as  the  question  was  one  of 
great  importance,  he  would  assign  very  briefly  the 
reasons  for  his  vote. 

It  is  not  necessary  (said  Mr.  P.)  to  the  existence 
of  a state  of  war,  that  war  should  be  declared  by 
both,  or  by  even  either  of  the  contending  parties. — 
There  is  the  highest  authority  on  national  law  for 
the  support  of  this  position. 

Bynkershoek  (says  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  American  law)  has  devoted  an  entire 
chapter  to  this  question,  and  he  maintains  that  a de- 
claration of  war  is  not  requisite  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  that,  though  it  may  very  properly  be 
made,  it  cannot  be  required  as  a matter  of  right. — 
The  practice  rests  entirely  on  manners  and  magna- 
nimity, and  it  was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. All  that  he  contends  for  is,  that  « demand  of 


what  joe  conceive  to  be  due  should  be  previously  made. 
We  are  not  bound  to  accompany  that  demand  with 
threats  of  hostility,  or  to  follow  it  with  a public  de- 
claration of  war,  and  he  cites  many  instances  to 
show  that,  within  the  two  last  centuries,  wars  have 
been  frequently  commenced  without  a previous  de- 
claration. Since  the  time  of  Bynkershoek  (continues 
he)  it  has  become  settled,  by  the  practice  of  Europe, 
that  war  may  lawfully  exist  by  a declaration  which 
is  unilateral  only,  or  without  a declaration  on  either 
side.  It  may  begin  with  mutual  hostilities.  Since  the 
peace  of  Versailles,  in  1763,  formal  declarations  of 
war  of  every  bind  seem  to  have  been  discontinued, 
and  all  the  necessary  and  legitimate  consequences  of 
war  flow  at  once  from  a state  of  public  hostilities, 
duly  recognised,  and  explicitly  announced,  by  a do- 
mestic manifesto  or  state  paper.  In  the  war  between 
England  and  France,  in  1778,  the  first  public  act  on 
the  part  of  the  English  government  was  recalling  its 
minister,  and  that  single  act  was  considered  by  France 
as  a breach  of  peace  between  the  two  nations.  There 
was  no  other  declaration  of  war,  though  each  govern- 
ment afterwards  published  a manifesto  in  vindication 
of  its  claims  and  conduct.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1793,  and  again 
in  1803;  and,  indeed  in  the  war  of  1756— though  a 
solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  war,  in  the  ancient 
style,  was  made  in  June,  1756 — vigorous  hostilities 
had  been  carried  on  between  England  and  France 
for  a year  preceding.  In  the  war  declared  by  the 
United  States  against  England  in  1812.  hostilities 
were  immediately  commenced  on  our  part  as  soon  as 
the  act  of  congress  was  passed,  without  waiting  to 
communicate  to  the  English  government  any  notice  of 
our  intentions. 

To  the  same  effect  (said  Mr.  P.)  is  the  authority 
of  Sir  W.  Seott,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
judges  who  ever  presided  in  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  He  says: 
“But  it  is  said  that  the  two  countries  were  not,  in 
reality,  in  a state  of  war,  because  the  declaration  was 
unilateral  only.  I am,  however,  perfectly  clear  that 
it  was  not  less  a war  on  that  account,  for  war  may 
exist  without  a declaration  on  either  side.  It  is  so 
laid  down  by  the  best  writers  on  the  law  of  nations. 
A declaration  of  war  by  one  country  only  is  not,  as 
has  been  represented,  a mere  challenge,  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  refused  at  pleasure.  It  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  actual  hostilities  on  one  side  at  least,  and  puts 
the  other  party  also  into  a state  of  war,  though  he 
may,  perhaps,  think  proper  to  act  on  the  defensive 
only.'" 

From  these  authorities  (said  Mr.  P.)  it  is  clear 
that  war  may  exist,  though  there  may  have  been  no 
declaration  of  it. 

Now,  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  necessarily  that  the 
existence  of  a war  may  be  proved  by  evidence  other 
than  a declaration  of  it.  A declaration  of  war,  to 
be  sure,  is  the  best  evidence  of  a state  of  war,  for  it  is 
conclusive  upon  the  subject,  and  leaves  nothing  to 
presumption;  but,  as  war  may  exist  without  such  de- 
claration, it  follows,  of  course,  that  it  may  be  proved 
by  other  evidence. 

What  is  the  evidence  then,  before  us  that  war  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Mexico? 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  senate  that,  for 
years  long  past,  Mexico  has  entertained  hostile  feel- 
ings towards  the  United  States.  She  has  charged 
our  citizens  with  wrenching  from  her  the  territory 
of  Texas.  Nay,  she  has  charged  our  government 
with  conniving  at  it,  if  not  in  fact  instigating  it. — 
She  protested  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  gave  formal  notice  to  the  govern- 
ment here  that,  if  the  joint  resolutions  should  be 
passed  by  congress  admitting  Texas  into  the  Union, 
she  would  consider  that  act  an  act  of  war.  On  the 
passage  of  the  resolutions  her  minister  here,  by  or- 
der of  his  government,  demanded  his  passports,  and 
indignantly  withdrew  from  the  country,  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  United  States.  In  return,  our 
ministerat  Mexico  was  refused  all  official  intercourse 
with  that  government,  and  was  in  effect  driven  from 
their  country;  thus  terminating,  by  the  acts  of  Mexi- 
co, all  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Afterwards  she  occupied  a hostile  attitude  to- 
wards the  United  States,  marshalling  and  organizing 
armies,  issuing  proclamations,  and  avowing  the  in- 
tention to  make  war  on  the  United  States,  either  by 
an  open  declaration  of  war,  or  by  invading  Texas. 
These  are  matters  of  history,  (said  Mr.  P.)  and 
would  be  evidence  in  a court  of  justice,  and  much 
more  are  they  so  in  a political  body. 

Notwithstanding  these  things  (said  Mr.  P.)  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  actuated  by  a strong 
desire  to  establish  peace  with  that  country  on  the 
most  libera]  and  honorable  terms,  actually  sought  a 
re-opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  and  sent  a minister  there;  and  how  was  he 
treated?  He  was  refused  to  be  received — not  only 
once,  but  twice,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  leave 


the  country.  These  acts  of  hostile  character  were 
followed  up  by  a concentration  of  military  forces  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  of  Matamoros,  on  the  immediate  boundary 
between  the  two  countries.  Our  troops  were  order- 
ed to  that  boundary  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion, 
and  they  posted  themselves  immediately  opposite 
the  enemy  on  the  American  side  of  the  river.  The 
Mexican  general  in  command  notified  the  American 
general  to  break  up  his  camp  within  twenty-four 
hours  or  war  would  he  the  result.  Nay,  he  notified 
him  to  retire  beyond  the  Nueces  river,  and  in  the 
event  of  his  not  complying  arms  would  decide  the 
question.  Why  was  this  demand  made  if  war  was 
not  intended?  Did  he  expect  to  intimidate  the  Ame- 
rican forces  and  cause  them  to  ingloriously  flee?  No; 
no  one  can  believe  that.  Why  was  the  demand 
made  then?  It  was  made  because  the  law  of  nations 
required  that  it  should  be  made  before  there  could  be 
lawfully  a resort  to  arms.  I have  already  said  that 
Bynkershoek  contends  that,  though  a declaration  of 
war  is  not  necessary  to  justify  aggression,  yet  “a  de- 
mand of  what  we  conceive  to  be  due  should  be  previous- 
ly made.”  Here  was  the  demand  made;  and  it  was 
conceived  to  be  due  by  the  Mexican  general  that  our 
troops  should  decamp  and  retire  beyond  the  Nueces. 
In  a short  time  after  this  (only  a few  days)  the  Mexi- 
can general  was  changed  and  another  appointed  to 
his  place — that  was  Gen.  Arista,  the  most  skilful 
and  accomplished  of  all  the  Mexican  generals.  He 
informed  General  Taylor  “that  he  considered  hos- 
tilities had  commenced,  and  he  should  prosecute 
them  accordingly.”  On  that  day  his  forces  were 
sent  across  the  river  into  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  prosecuting  the 
war,  and  on  that  very  day  the  hostile  parties  met 
and  sixty  dragoons  of  the  American  army,  including 
officers  and  men,  were  killed  and  taken  prisoners.  Is 
not  this  war?  What  evidence  will  be  required  of 
the  existence  of  war?  If  Mexico  is  not  bound  to 
make  a declaration  of  war  before  war  can  properly 
be  said  to  exist,  what  other  evidence  can  possibly  be 
expected  of  the  existence  of  a state  of  war?  To  Mr. 
P.’s  mind  the  evidence  wa3  complete  to  show  that  a 
state  of  war  actually  existed. 

But  gentlemen  say  war  can  only  be  made  t)y  the 
sovereign  authorities  of  the  two  nations,  and  that  in 
this  case  it  does  not  appear  that  that  portion  of  the 
two  governments  which  represents  the  sovereign 
power,  quoad  this  thing  of  making  t oar,  has  assented 
to  the  hostilities  existing.  Why,  how  is  it,  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned?  Our  territory  has  been  invaded, 
and  we  have  been  solemnly  informed  “that  the  ques- 
tion between  the  two  nations  can  only  be  settled  by 
arms.”  Now,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  “the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  United  Slates.”  If  the  country  be  invaded, 
what  is  his  duty?  It  is  to  defend  it.  His  duty  as 
commander-in-chief  requires  him  to  defend  it.  When 
he  does  defend  it,  therefore,  does  he  act  without  au- 
thority from  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state?  He 
acts  but  in  pursuance  of  his  constitutional  duty,  and 
when  he  so  acts  he  represents  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  state. 

But,  more  than  this,  (said  Mr-  P-)  the  constitution 
empowers  congress  “to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  invasion;" 
and  they  have  executed  this  power  by  passing  laws 
upon  the  subject.  They  have  authorized  the  presi- 
dent, “whenever  the  United  States  shall  be  invaded, 
or  be  in  imminent  danger  of  invasion  from  any  fo- 
reign nation  or  Indian  tribe,  to  call  forth  such  num- 
ber of  the  militia  of  the  state  or  states,  most  conve- 
nient to  the  place  of  danger  or  scene  of  action,  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  to  repel  such  invasion,  and 
to  issue  his  orders  for  that  purpose  to  such  officer  or 
officers  of  the  militia  as  he  shall  think  proper.” — 
Now,  when  tha  country  is  invaded,  and  he  acts  un- 
der this  law,  does  he  not  act  by  the  authority  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  nation?  Has  not  the  power 
so  to  act  been  delegated  to  him  by  the  sovereign 
power  itself? 

So  far  as  the  United  States  are,  then,  concerned 
in  repelling  invasion,  the  president  acts  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  nation;  and  this  without  a formal 
declaration  of  war,  by  congress,  to  enable  him  to  do 
so.  Such  declaration  of  war  is  unnecessary  to  ena- 
ble him  to  do  so.  He  has  already  the  power  to  do 
so;  and  the  constitution  makes  it  his  duty  to  exercise 
it.  Indeed,  under  the  law  of  nations,  a declaration 
of  war  was  never  necessary  in  a case  of  defensive 
war.  Vattel  says:  “He  who  is  attacked,  and  only 
wages  defensive  war,  needs  not  make  any  hostile 
declaration;  the  state  of  warfare  being  sufficiently 
ascertained  by  the  enemy’s  declaration,  of  open  hos- 
tilities. In  modern  times,  however,  the  sovereign, 
who  is  attacked,  seldom  omits  to  declare  war  in  his 
turn,  whether  from  an  idea  of  dignity,  or  for  the  di- 
rection of  his  subjects."  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  of* 
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fensive  war,  or  the  commencement  of  war  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  that  congress  is  called 
upon  “to  declare  war,”  before  the  state  of  war  can 
properly  exist. 

Then  how  is  it  with  Mexico?  (said  Mr.  P.)  It  is 
said  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  sovereign  power 
of  Mexico  has  authorized  these  hostilities;  that  the 
nation  may  disclaim  the  arts  of  the  general;  and  that 
in  that  case  there  would  be  no  war.  Now,  can  any 
one,  in  view  of  the  whole  conduct  of  Mexico,  sup- 
pose for  a moment  that  this  is  possible?  The  gener- 
al was  changed,  in  the  face  of  our  troops,  and  by 
whose  authority  was  this  done?  Does  not  this  look 
like  as  if  the  finger  of  the  government  was  in  this 
matter?  There  is  no  need  of  a declaration  of  war, 
on  the  part  of  Mexico,  to  prove  that  war  does  ac- 
tually exist.  They  are  not  bound  to  furnish  us  with 
evidence  that  the  war  does  exist.  How,  then,  can 
we  determine  upon  what  they  have  resolved  to  do, 
except  through  the  acts  of  their  legally  appointed 
officers?  We  are  not  bound  to  wait  until  they  fur- 
nish us  with  evidence  of  their  intent  to  strike  before 
we  can  say  that  war  exists.  Every  presumption  of 
law,  and  of  common  sense,  is  in  favor  of  the  idea, 
that  so  much  military  parade  and  preparation,  and 
such  fearful  responsibilities,  were  never  made  and 
assumed  without  the  direction  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties in  the  republic  of  Mexico.  We  must  hold  na- 
tions bound  for  such  acts  of  their  officers,  or  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  security  for  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

War  then  exists,  and  shall  we  not  say  so?  The 
highest  considerations  of  policy  and  justice  require 
us  to  do  so.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  so  to 
apprize  our  own  people  at  home  and  abroad  of  their 
new  relations  and  duties,  growing  out  of  this  state  of 
war.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  do  so  to  apprize 
neutral  nations  of  the  fact,  to  enable  them  to  con- 
form their  conduct  to  the  rights  belonging  to  the  new 
state  of  things.  And  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
do  so,  in  order  to  obviate  all  difficulty,  when  we  come 
to  treat  of  the  right  to  seize  certain  things  which 
neutral  persons  are  carrying  to  the  enemy,  and  of 
what  is  termed  contraband,  in  time  of  war.  Enter- 
taining these  opinions,  Mr.  P.  said  he  was  opposed 
to  all  amendments  which  should  be  offered  to  the 
bill,  having  for  their  objects  the  striking  out  of  any 
portion  of  the  bill  which  asserts,  most  truly,  that 
war  does  exist,  and  lie  should  vote  accordingly. 

Mr.  Cass  said:  I do  not  rise  to  detain  the  senate 
long,  nor  to  enter  into  any  protracted  discussion  of 
the  subject  now  under  consideration.  I have  but 
little  to  say,  and  1 shall  say  that  speedily.  In  the 
first  place,  sir,  I desire  to  answer  the  appeal 
which  has  been  made  to  this  side  of  the  chamber 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Delaware. — [Mr. 
J.  M.  Clayton.]  He  desires  that  portion  of  the  bill 
which  asserts  that  the  existence  of  a war  between 
the  United  Slates  and  Mexico,  brought  on  by  the  ag- 
gression of  the  latter,  should  be  passed  by  for  the 
present,  and  that  we  should  now  confine  ourselves 
to  a consideration  of  the  measures  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  country.  For  my  own  part  I should 
be  happy  to  take  the  course  indicated  by  the  senator 
from  Delaware,  and  which  he  asks  us  to  adopt,  were 
1 not  prevented  from  doing  so  by  higher  considera- 
tions. If  we  appropriate  money  and  raise  men  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  repelling  an  invasion,  we  place 
ourselves  in  the  very  position  which  the  honorable 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Calhoun,]  deemed 
yesterday  the  proper  one,  and  to  which  I then  ex- 
pressed, and  yet  feel,  insuperable  objections.  A 
Mexican  army  is  upon  our  soil.  Are  we  to  confine 
our  efforts  to  repelling  them?  Are  we  to  drive  them 
to  the  border,  and  then  stop  our  pursuit,  and  allow 
them  to  find  a refuge  in  their  own  territory?  And 
what  then?  To  collect  again  and  cross  our  frontier 
at  some  other  point,  and  again  to  renew  the  same 
scenes,  to  be  followed  by  a similar  immunity?  What 
sort  of  a condition  of  things  would  this  be,  sir?  The 
advantages  would  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the 
Mexicans,  while  the  loss  would  be  altogether  ours. 
Their  army  is  maintained  at  any  rate,  and  it  would 
cost  them  little  more  to  renew  and  continue  these 
border  contests  than  to  keep  their  troops  in  their 
cantonments,  while  we  must  spread  troops  along  our 
border,  and  hold  them  in  readiness  to  meet  these  in- 
vasions at  whatever  point  they  may  be  attempted. — 
Now,  sir,  no  vote  of  mine  shall  place  my  country  in 
this  situation.  And  besides,  these  Mexican  hostili- 
ties will  not  be  confined  to  operations  by  land.  Are 
we  to  suffer  their  privateers  to  spread  themselves 
over  the  ocean,  to  capture  our  sailors  and  vessels, 
and  to  ruin  our  commerce?  This  state  of  things,  1, 
for  one,  am  disposed  to  meet  with  promptitude  and 
energy.  Mexico  has  attacked  the  United  States — 
has  placed  herself  in  a belligerent  attitude.  And 
now  let  her  take  the  consequences  of  her  own  ag- 
gression. For  these  reasons,  sir,  while  we  provide 
lor  the  defence  of  the  country,  I am  for  making  the 


defence  effectual  by  not  only  driving  off  the  enemy, 
but  by  following  them  into  their  own  territory,  and 
by  dictating  a peace  even  in  the  capital,  if  it  be  ne- 
cessary. But,  sir,  why  does  the  honorable  senator 
from  Delaware  ask  the  separation,  and  request  us 
to  postpone  our  decision  upon  the  relative  condition 
of  this  country  and  Mexico,  while  we  provide  only 
for  driving  the  invaders  from  our  soil?  He  says,  sir, 
that  he  desires  time  to  examine  the  documents  which 
the  president  has  submitted  to  us,  before  he  can  de- 
cide whether  there  is  a state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  I cannot  conceive,  sir, 
that  any  delay  can  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. — 
The  main  facts  are  indisputable.  They  are  before 
the  senate,  before  the  country,  and  before  the  world. 

A Mexican  army  has  passed  our  boundary,  and  is  now 
upon  the  soil  of  the  republic.  Our  troops  have  been 
attacked,  captured,  and  killed.  Our  army  is  surround- 
ed, and  efforts  are  making  to  subdue  them.  Now  sir, 
no  documents  are  necessary  to  establish  these  facts, 
and  they,  it  seems  to  me,  are  all  that  can  be  neces- 
sary to  justify  the  statement  of  the  president  of  the 
existence  of  war,  and  our  concurrence  in  his  re- 
commendation. If,  indeed,  the  object  be  to  exam- 
ine the  conduct  of  the  executive,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther this  condition  of  things  is  to  be  attributed  to 
him,  then,  undoubtedly,  a careful  examination  of 
the  documents  would  be  necessary.  And  from  indi- 
cations already  given,  I presume  that  such  an  inves- 
tigation will  be  entered  upon.  For  one,  1 am  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  it,  and  I will  venture  to  predict 
that  the  more  severe  it  is,  the  more  triumphant  for 
the  administration  will  be  the  result.  But  the  sub- 
ject may  well  give  way  to  this.  Let  us  postpone 
that  inquiry  till  we  are  provided  for  the  defence  of 
the  couutry  and  the  vindication  of  our  honor  That 
course  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  indicated  by  duty, 
by  policy,  and  by  patriotism.  And  now,  sir,  permit 
me  to  advert  to  another  branch  of  this  subject. — 
Strange  doctrines  have  been  heard  yesterday  and  to- 
day, such  as  have  been  presented,  neither  by  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  nor  that  of  any  other. — 
Among  those  who  oppose  the  course  of  the  execu- 
tive, there  seems  to  be  an  important  difference  of 
opinion  on  some  of  the  principles  which  should  re- 
gulate our  conduct.  By  some  it  has  been  contended 
the  invasion  of  the  Mexican  army  is  notan  act  of 
war,  because  we  have  no  proof  that  it  was  commit- 
ted by  the  order  of  the  Mexican  government.  While 
others,  and  among  them  the  distinguished  senator 
from  South  Carolina  maintain,  that  no  act  of  another 
country  can  create  a state  of  war  with  this  unless 
such  war  be  declared  by  congress.  Now,  sir,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  pretension  is  equally  danger- 
ous in  its  conclusions,  and  unsound  in  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  supported.  If  1 understood  the  hon- 
orable senator  yesterday,  he  considers  there  are 
three  conditions  in  which  our  country  may  be 
placed  with  relation  to  another.  A state  of  peace, 
of  war,  and  ol  hostilities.  This,  to  me  sir,  is  a new 
division  of  the  principle  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween different  countries.  War  I understand,  and 
peace  1 understand,  and  the  rights  and  duties  which 
they  bring  with  them.  But  a state  of  hostilities,  as 
contradistinguished  from  these  relations,  is  a new 
chapter  in  the  law  of  nations  to  me.  I suppose, 
heretofore,  that  if  we  were  not  at  peace  with  a coun- 
try, we  were  at  war  with  it.  I had  to  learn  that 
there  was  an  intermediate  state  creating  new  rights 
and  duties  which  I am  afraid  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  unless  a new  Grotius  starts  up  upon  the  occa- 
sion. The  senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Benton]  has 
correctly  stated  that  there  may  be  war  without  hos- 
tilities, and  hostilities  without  war.  Belligerent  op- 
erations may  be  temporarily  suspended,  and  there 
may  be  acts  of  aggression,  which  may  be  called  hos- 
tilities, which  may  be  committed  without  the  autho- 
rity of  a government.  Rencontres,  for  instance, 
between  ships  of  war,  or  predatory  incursions  across 
the  boundary  of  a country.  But  there  can  be  no  hos- 
tilities undertaken  by  a government  which  do  not 
constitute  a state  of  war.  War  is  in  fact,  sir,  crea- 
ted by  an  effort  made  by  one  nation  to  injure  ano- 
ther. One  party  may  make  a war,  though  it  re- 
quires two  parties  to  make  a peace.  The  senator 
from  South  Carolina  contends  that  as  congress  alone 
have  a right,  by  the  constitution,  to  declare  war, 
therefore  there  can  be  no  war  till  it  is  thus  declared. 
There  is  here  a very  obvious  error.  It  is  certain 
that  congress  alone  has  the  right  to  declare  war. — 
That  is,  there  is  no  other  authority  in  the  United 
States,  which,  on  our  part,  can  change  the  relations 
of  peace  with  another  country  into  those  of  war. — 
No  authority  hut  congress  can  commence  an  aggres- 
sive war.  But  another  country  can  commence  a 
war  against  us  without  the  co-operation  of  congress. 
Another  country  can,  at  its  pleasure,  terminate  the 
relations  of  peace  with  us,  and  substitute  for  these 
the  relations  of  war  with- their  legitimate  cosequen- 
ces. War  may  be  commenced  with  or  without  a 


previous  declaration.  It  may  be  commenced  by  a 
manifesto  announcing  the  fact  to  the  world,  or  by 
hostile  attacks  by  land  or  sea.  The  honorable  sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Pennybacker]  has  well  stated 
the  modern  practice  of  nations  upon  this  subject. — 
He  has  referred  both  to  facts  and  authorities  show- 
ing that  acts  of  hostility  with  or  wiihout  a public  de- 
claration constitute  a slate  of  war.  It  was  thus  the 
war  of  175G  commenced.  It  was  thus,  I believe, 
was  commenced  the  war  between  England  and 
France  during  our  revolution.  The  peace  of  Ami- 
ens was  terminated  by  an  act  of  hostility,  and  not 
by  a public  manifesto.  The  capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet  vva3  preceded  by  no  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  British  government.  Our  own  war  of 
1812  was  declared  on  the  18th  of  June.  The  mani- 
festo of  the  prince  regent,  declaring  war  against  us, 
was  not  issued  till  January  10th,  1813.  And  yet 
long  before  that  our  borders  had  been  penetrated  in 
many  directions,  an  army  had  been  subdued  and  cap- 
tured, and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan  had  been 
overrun  and  seized.  All  these  facts  prove  conclu- 
sively that  it  is  a state  of  hostilities  that  produces 
war,  and  not  any  formal  declaration.  Any  other 
construction  would  lead  to  this  practical  absurdity. 
England,  for  instance,  by  an  act  of  hostility  or  by  a 
public  declaration  announces  that  she  is  at  war  with 
us.  if  the  view  presented  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  is  correct,  we  are  not  at  war 

with  her  till  congress  has  acted  upon  the  subject. 

One  party  then  is  at  war,  while  the  other  is  at  peace; 
or,  at  any  rate,  in  this  new  intermediate  state  of  hos- 
tilities, before  unknowm  to  the  world.  Now,  sir,  it 
is  very  clear  that  Mexico  is  at  war  with  us,  we’at 
war  with  her.  If  she  terminates  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  they  are  terminated 
whether  we  consent  or  not.  The  new  state  of  things 
thus  created  does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  con- 
gress. The  two  nations  are  at  war,  because  one  of 
them  has  chosen  to  place  them  both  in  that  attitude. 
But,  sir,  it  is  contended  by  some  of  the  senators  that  j 
in  the  present  case,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  in- 
vasion of  our  territory  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Mexican  government;  and  until  that  authority  is 
shown,  the  act  itself  does  not  constitute  a state  of 
war.  I have  already  said,  sir,  that  there  may  be  ac- 
cidental or  unauthorized  rencontres  which  do  not 
therefore  constitute  war.  The  case  of  the  “Little 
Belt”  was  of  that  description.  But  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  an  aggression  sufficiently  indicate 
its  true  character  and  consequences.  A Mexican 
army  invades  our  territory.  The  president  calls  up- 
on congress  for  the  necessary  means  to  repel  and 
punish  this  act  of  aggression.  And  we  are  met  for- 
sooth at  the  very  threshold  of  our  proceedings  that 
it  does  not  appear  that  this  invasion  has  been  com- 
mitted by  the  anthority  of  the  Mexican  government. 
Why,  sir,  what  evidence  is  required  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Do  you  want  such  as  is  required  by  a 
county  court  in  investigating  a claim  for  fifty  dol- 
lars? Must  we  have  a certificate  from  a justice  of 
the  peace  of  Mexico  that  the  president  of  that  re- 
public has  directed  this  attack  upon  our  territory. 
And  whatever  evidence  may  be  required,  how  long 
are  we  to  wait  for  it?  How  far  may  the  invaders 
march  before  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  at  war 
with  Mexico?  Why,  sir,  such  a state  of  things  must 
be  judged  by  moral  evidence,  by  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  It  might  be  enough  to  say  that  the  in- 
vasion itself  throws  the  responsibility  upon  the  Mex- 
ican government,  and  is  a sufficient  justification  for 
us  in  holding  that  government  accountable.  The 
negative  proof  is  not  upon  us.  The  moral  presump- 
tion is  sufficient  for  our  action.  But,  sir,  there  is 
much  more  than  the  bare  fact  of  invasion  to  justify 

the  conclusion  that  we  are  at  war  with  Mexico. 

The  government  of  that  country  has  protested  ever- 
since  the  first  project  of  the  annexation  of  Texas 
and  has  announced  its  completion  as  a casus  belli.— 
They  have  withdrawn  their  minister  from  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  broken  off'  all  diplomatic  relations 
with  us.  1 hey  have  refused  to  recognize,  and  have 
treated  with  contumely  our  minister  charged  with 
full  powers  to  adjust  all  matters  in  dispute,  and 
whom  they  solemnly  promised  to  receive.  They 
have  collected  an  army  upon  our  frontier,  and  have 
sent  to  assume  its  command  one  of  the  first  military 
officers  in  the  republic.  He  summoned  General 
iaylor  to  retire,  or  that  war  would  immediately 
commence.  His  summons  being  disregarded,  he 
■commenced  the  war  by  crossing  in  force  into  our 
territory,  by  attacking  our  troops,  and  by  surround- 
ing our  army.  Now,  sir,  1 appeal  to  every  senator 
on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  if  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  all  this  has  been  done  by  order  of  the 
Mexican  government.  1 presume  there  is  not  a man 
within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  will  not  say  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  Mexican  general  has  acted  under 
the  direct  instructions  of  the  Mexican  government. 
And  are  we  now  to  be  told  sir,  that  we  must  sit  still 
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till  we  ascertain  whether  his  acts  have  been  avowed 
or  disclaimed?  No  sir.  A hostile  army  is  in  our 
country;  our  frontier  has  been  penetrated;  a foreign 
banner  floats  over  the  soil  of  the  republic;  our  citi- 
zens have  been  killed,  while  defending  their  country; 
a great  blow  has  been  aimed  at  us;  and  while  we  are 
talking  and  asking  for  evidence  it  may  have  been 
struck,  and  our  army  been  annihilated.  And  what 
then?  The  triumphant  Mexicans  will  march  on- 
wards till  they  reach  the  frontiers  of  Louisiana,  or 
till  we  receive  such  a formal  certificate  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Mexican  government  as  will  unite  us 
in  a determination  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the 
war,  and  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  prose- 
cute it  with  vigor.  It  has  indeed  been  suggested  that 
acts  of  hostility  to  constitute  a state  of  war  must  be 
directed  by  the  legitimate  authority  of  our  country; 
and  if  not  constitutional  at  home,  they  cannot  be  op- 
erative abroad.  This  is  not  the  least  strange  among 
the  strange  principles  we  have  heard  advanced  to- 
day. What  have  we  to  do  with  the  constitution  of 
Mexico?  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  powers  of 
her  president,  or  of  her  congress?  It  is  not  for  us  to 
stop  in  the  midst  of  our  deliberations  to  turn  over 
the  pages  of  the  last  so-called  constitution  of  Mex- 
ico, and  to  seek  how  the  powers  of  government  are 
divided  among  its  various  functionaries,  nor  to  in- 
quire what  is  the  last  pronunciamento,  or  who  is  the 
present  dictator  of  that  unhappy  country.  The 
changes,  both  of  authority  and  authorities,  are  so  ra- 
pid that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  them.  Who- 
ever directs  the  military  power  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment against  us  is,  for  our  purposes,  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Mexican  nation.  Whether  he  has  at 
tained  that  power  by  usurpation,  by  false  construc- 
tion, or  by  an  exercise  of  legitimate  authority  the 
responsibility  of  his  country  is  the  same.  If  a fleet 
of  the  United  States  should,  by  order  of  the  presi- 
dent, bombard  an  English  town,  or  commit  any  other 
act  of  aggression,  certainly  we  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible;  and  such  acts  of  aggression  would  be  con- 
sidered acts  of  war.  Honorable  senators  have  said 
that  this  act  of  aggression  by  the  Mexican  army  may 
be  unauthorized;  and  they  demand  of  us,  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  the  two  countries  if  such  should 
turn  out  to  be  the  fact?  Why,  sir,  the  answer  is 
equally  clear  and  easy.  If  the  Mexican  government 
should  disavow  the  act  of  invasion,  withdraw  then- 
arm)',  punish  their  general,  and  make  proper  satis- 
faction for  the  injury  done,  peace  would  be  immedi- 
ately restored.  But,  until  this  is  done,  we  have  only 
to  accept  the  state  of  war  which  is  olferred  to  us,  and 
act  accordingly.  I have  no  doubt  but  the  boundary 
of  Texas  goes  to  the  Rio  del  Norte.  But  I do  not 
place  the  "justification  of  our  government  upon  any 
question  of  title.  Granting  that  the  Mexicans  have 
a claim  to  that  country,  as  well  as  we,  still  the  na- 
ture of  the  aggression  is  not  changed.  We  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  country.  A possession  obtain- 
ed without  conflict.  And  we  could  not  be  divested 
of  this  possession  but  by  our  own  consent,  or  by  an 
act  of  war.  The  ultimate  claim  to  the  country  was 
a question  for  diplomatic  adjustment.  Till  that  took 
place  the  possessive  light  was  in  us,  and  any  attempl 
to  dislodge  us  was  a clear  act  of  war.  It  appears  to 
me,  sir,  that  the  present  is  a most  important  crisis 
in  the  history  of  this  country— a crisis  which  is,  per- 
haps, to  affect  our  character,  and  our  destiny  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  If  we  meet  this  act  of  aggres- 
sion promptly,  vigorously,  energetically,  as  becomes 
the  representatives  of  a great  and  spirited  people, 
we  shall  furnish  a lesson  to  the  world  which  will  be 
profitably  remembered  hereafter.  But  if  we  spend 
our  time  in  useless  discussion — if  we  adopt  timid 
half-way  measures — if  we  delay  action,  seeking  for 
further  evidence,  we  shall  exhibit  counsels  and  con- 
duct whose  effects  will  impress  themselves  upon 
many  a chapter  of  our  future  history.  Our  institu- 
tions have  no  admirers  among  the  monarchical  and 
aristocratical  governments  of  the  old  world.  Our 
condition  and  progress  are  a standing  reproach  to 
many  of  the  political  principles  which  are  there 
practically  adopted.  The  new  doctrine  of  a balance 
of  power  on  the  American  continent  is  an  unerring 
indication  of  what  they  apprehend  and  what  they 
design.  We  have  but  one  safe  course  before  us. — 
Let  us  put  forth  our  whole  strength.  Let  us  organ- 
ize  a force  which  will  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
sult. Let  us  enter  the  Mexican  territory,  and  con- 
quer a peace  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Let  us 
move  on  till  we  meet  reasonable  proposals  from  the 
Mexican  government;  and  it  these  are  not  met  this 
side  of  the  capital,  let  us  take  possession  of  the  city 
of  Montezuma,  and  dictate  our  own  conditions. — 
And  1 trust  those  conditions  will  be  honorable  and 
reasonable  If  all  this  ia  done  soon  it  will  be  well 
done.  But  if  delayed  there  will  be  other  parlies 
than  Mexico  who  will  soon  mingle  themselves  in 
this  affair.  Arid  the  consequences  may  be  fell 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  1 am  not  afraid  to 


trust  the  president  with  the  necessary  power  to  vin- 
dicate the  country,  and  defend  its  honor.  I believe 
he  will  execute  his  duties  ably  and  patriotically. — 
Before  I conclude,  I beg  leave  to  tender  my  thanks 
to  the  distinguished  senator  from  Texas,  [Mr.  Hous 
ton,]  for  the  patriotic  sentiments  he  has  this  day  ut- 
tered. He  has  shown  us  that  he  is  as  able  to  advo- 
cate the  rights  of  his  contry  in  counsel,  as  to  main- 
tain them  in  arms.  His  name  is  connected  with  one 
of  those  imperishable  deeds  which  connect  them- 
selves with  the  fate  of  nations.  He  led  the  forces  of 
his  adopted  country  upon  the  day  which  secured 
their  independence,  and  broke  the  power  of  Mexico. 
He  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  overthrow  a hostile 
army,  and  to  capture  the  chief  magistrate  of  a hos- 
tile nation.  The  Romans  would  have  given  him  an 
ovation.  We  will  give  him  what  is  better  than  that 
for  a republican — a hearty  reception  among  us,  and 
the  tribute  of  our  thanks  for  his  worth  and  services. 

Mr.  Berrien  replied:  If  it  were  true,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  senator,  that  the  destiny  of  this  country 
for  a century  depended  on  this  question,  surely  that 
was  not  any  argument  against  due  deliberation.  It 
is  too  untruly  represented  to-day  to  justify  me  in  re- 
cording my  vote  in  silence.  If  the  bill  provided  for 
a declaration  of  war,  the  argument  of  the  gentleman 
might  be  quite  pertinent  and  proper.  But  that  is  not 
the  question.  No  declaration  of  war  is  proposed  by 
the  bill.  It  proposes  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
an  antecedent  stale  of  war.  I oppose  the  bill,  first, 
because  inconsistent  with  the  truth;  and  secondly, 
because  it  involves  consequences  not  to  be  properly 
hazarded  by  the  existence  of  the  case.  We  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  bill,  in  a state  of  war  without  the  con- 
stitutional action  of  either  government.  How  then? 
Must  it  not  follow'  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  president  of  Mexico  have  power  to 
declare  war?  Is  that  true?  You  have  it  from  both 
the  gentlemen  [Messrs.  Pennybacker  and  Cass]  that 
the  power  to  declare  war  is  vested  in  the  congress 
of  both  nations.  They  have  failed  in  showing  that 
any  modification  of  tile  law  of  nations  justifies  their 
assertion  that  war  does  actually  exist.  There  was 
no  analogy  in  the  case  put  by  the  senator  [Mr.  Cass] 
of  the  bombardment  of  an  English  port  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  fleet.  We  deny  that  war  exists — we  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  hostilities — the  power  of  this 
government  to  repel  them.  But  whether  those  hos- 
tilities are  the  act  of  the  Mexican  nation,  or  even  of 
the  Mexican  president  we  are  utterly  uninformed. 
The  senator  [Mr.  Cass]  states  truly  the  law  of  na- 
tions with  regard  to  hostilities.  They  are  to  be  re- 
pelled at  once.  A formal  declaration  of  war  is  not 
necessary.  Suppose  the  Mexican  general  did  not 
act  under  the  authority  of  the  constituted  authorities 
of  Mexico:  would  war  exist  even  on  the  supposition 
of  the  senator  from  Michigan?  Certainly  not.  But 
he  says  the  Mexican  army  has  crossed  the  boundary 
of  tiie  United  States.  Is  he  prepared  to  show  that 
the  Del  Norte  is  the  boundary? 

Mr.  Cass  explained. — His  idea  was  that  the  Mexi- 
cans had  no  right  to  attack  the  United  States  troops 
on  that  side  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Berrien. — The  proposition  of  the  senator  is 
that  war  exists.  How  does  he  prove  it?  Why,  by 
the  presence  of  a Mexican  army  around  the  United 
States  army.  Does  he  not  thus  decide  the  question 
of  boundary?  No.  I beg  to  ask  how  that  posses- 
sion was  acquired,  and  by  whom?  It  was  by  the 
march  of  the  United  States  army  into  the  territory. 
If  conceding  that  it  was  a disputed  territory,  the 
right  of  Mexico  was  equal  with  that  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  the  territory.  If  our  possession  was 
derived  from  marching  our  army  there,  cannot 
Mexico  exercise  the  same  right?  Does  priority  in 
an  act  of  hostility  vest  a national  right?  The  argu- 
ment of  the  senator  is  that  the  march  of  the  Mexi- 
can army  was  an  act  of  hostility.  If  so,  I have  de- 
monstrated that  the  march  of  the  United  States  army 
was  an  equal  act  of  hostility.  War  does  not,  then, 
exist  by  any  act  of  the  constituted  authorities,  in 
whose  hands  alone  is  the  power  to  create  war.  In 
every  aspect  of  the  subject  the  proposition  of  the  se- 
nator is  unsustained,  and  we  are  not  subject  to  the 
imputation  of  maintaining  the  ridiculous  position 
that  we  are  not  competent  to  stop  at  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  refrain  from  repelling  invasion.  The  question 
whether  the  hostilities  committed  by  the  Mexican 
army  against  our  army  are  to  be  repelled,  is  another 
and  different  question.  1 hold  that  there  is  nothing 
clearer  than  that  such  invasion  may  be  repelled  by 
the  most  powerful  means,  by  the  pursuit  ol  the  in- 
vaders, and  by  all  possible  and  necessary  means  to 
make  the  repulsion  effectual,  and  for  purposes  of 
chastisement.  A declaration  of  war  is  not  necessa- 
ry for  the  purpose  of  arming  us  with  all  necessary 
power  to  repel  the  invasion,  and  punish  the  aggres- 
sion. If  recognised  by  the  government  of  Mexico, 
then  war  does  exist — if  not  the  hostility  will  have 
been  committed  by  an  officer  of  the  Mexican  army, 


and  no  war  will  exist  between  the  two  countries. — 
Now  1 ask  what  will  be  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
cognition of  a slate  of  war?  The  senator  has  alluded 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Mexican  minister,  and  the 
rejection  of  ours.  But  has  not  our  commerce  with 
Mexico  been  undisturbed?  The  presumption  of  the 
senator  then  is  refuted  by  the  continuance  ol  the  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  our  consuls.  The  rejec- 
tion or  withdrawal  of  a minister  is  no  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  any  war — it  affords  no  presumption 
of  such  a slate  of  war.  But  I was  about  to  allude 
to  the  consequences  of  a recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war.  At  once  an  end  would  be  put  to  the 
subsisting  treaties.  Most  conveniently  for  Mexico, 
the  accumulated  claims  of  eur  citizens  would  be 
obliterated — the  property  and  lives  of  our  citizens  in 
Mexico  would  be  at  her  mercy.  It  is  said  that  Mexi- 
can privateers  may  be  already  on  the  seas.  That 
cannot  be,  unless  the  hostilities  have  been  recognised 
by  the  government.  The  evidence  thus  far  is  other- 
wise. The  Mexican  government  will  be  answerable 
for  every  aggression  upon  our  commerce,  if  made 
before  a declaration  of  war.  And  for  what  are  ail 
these  consequences  to  be  incurred?  Why,  that  we 
may  chastise  the  Mexican  army,  and  Mexico  in  all 
her  parts  and  portions  if  she  avows  tile  act.  But  in 
absence  of  all  evidence  that  this  is  the  act  of  Mexi- 
co— with  evidence  looking  the  other  way — is  it  pro- 
per, is  it  wise,  is  it  justifiable  in  us  to  make  a pre- 
mature declaration  that  war  does  exist? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  rose  to  reply  to  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass.)  He  appealed  to  the 
opposite  side,  arid  asked  them  to  wait  at  least  till  the 
evidence  transmitted  by  the  president  was  printed. — 
The  senator  from  Michigan  said  he  was  satisfied  of 
the  fact.  But  he  was  satisfied  without  evidence — 
with  nothing  but  newspaper  reports.  He  was  wil- 
ling to  “go  it  blind.”  He  contended  that  there  was 
no  evidence  before  them  to  enable  them  to  make  up 
an  honest  opinion  on  the  subject.  He  hoped  that  the 
majority  would  not  exercise  a power  which  they 
would  not  desire  to  be  employed  against  them.  Let 
them  recollect  that  the  day  might  come  when  the 
majority  would  be  on  his  side  of  the  chamber.  It 
might  be  that  after  examining  the  documents  he  (Mr. 
C.)  would  be  willing  to  vote  a declaration  of  war. — 
But  he  could  not  assent  to  that  without  examina- 
tion— without  a fair  opportunity  ol  forming  a judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Houston  asked  the  senator  from  Delaware 
what  evidence  would  satisfy  him  of  the  existence  of 
a state  of  war. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  replied  that  authentic  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  the  hostilities  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Mexican  authorities,  would  satisfy  him.  But 
there  was  no  such  evidence  before  them  now.  It  was 
a common  thing  for  the  Mexican  government  to  dis- 
avow the  acts  of  their  generals.  A general  com- 
mitted an  act  to-day  which  the  government  disa- 
vowed to-morrow.  If,  after  a declaration  of  war, 
or  a recognition  of  a state  of  war  by  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  intelligence  should  be  received  of 
the  fact  that  the  Mexican  government  had  disavow- 
ed the  act  of  their  military  officers  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  how  mortified  would  they  all  be,  and  how 
much  would  they  regret  that  they  had  not  waited 
until  they  themselves  had  decided,  after  a deliberate 
examination,  instead  of  precipitately  rushing  on  a 
declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  Houston  again  rose,  but  yielded  to — 

Mr.  Weslcott,  who  rose  amid  loud  cries  of  “ques- 
tion,” and  said  that  had  he  been  called  upon  to  vote 
on  this  bill  on  yesterday,  he  believed  he  should 
have  voted  against  it.  But  calm  and  cool  reflection 
since  then  had  convinced  him  it  was  his  duty  to  vote 
for  it.  He  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  phraseo- 
logy of  the  bill.  This  was,  however,  no  time  for 
verbal  criticism.  Immediate,  prompt,  decisive  ac- 
tion was  demanded.  His  objection  to  the  bill  was 
not  that  which  had  been  urged.  It  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. He  was  not  disposed,  (as  this  hill  seemed  to 
do,)  to  throw  upon  Mexico  the  commencement  of  this 
war.  He  preferred  that  this  government,  instead  of 
the  declaration  in  this  bill  that  “war  existed,”  and 
“by  the  act  of  Mexico,”  should  make  an  indepen- 
dent, affirmative,  positive,  and  unequivocal  declara- 
tion of  war  against  that  government.  He  felt  as- 
sured that  the  past  conduct  of  Mexico  towards  the 
United  States,  ever  since  Mexico  had  claimed  to  be 
a distinct  nation,  if  fairly  exhibited  to  the  civilized 
world,  would  fully  justify  such  declaration.  Yes, 
Mr.  President,  (said  Mr.  W.)  if  the  soldiers  of  Mex- 
ico had  not  invaded  Texas  during  the  last  month — if 
they  had  not  murdered  Col.  Cross — if  they  had  not 
killed  Lieut.  Porter — if  they  had  not  attacked  Har- 
dee and  Thornton;  nay,  if  her  present  rulers  were 
now  to  apologize  and  atone  for  these  acts,  there  is 
ample  cause  for  our  declaring  war  agai  st  her,  to  be 
found  in  her  past  courses  towards  us.  Sir,  we  have 
been  most  forbearing  towards  Mexico.  We  have  al- 
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lowed  our  feelings  for  a neighboring  sister  republic 
to  restrain  us  from  demanding  and  enforcing  long 
ago  reparation  for  her  insults  and  outrages.  The 
American  people  would  not  have  submitted  to  the 
indignities  they  have  patiently  endured  from  Mexico, 
from  any  other  government  on  God’s  earth.  They 
would  have  risen  as  one  man  to  repel  them  years 
since. 

This  forbearance  has  but  emboldened  Mexico  to 
farther  wrong.  Her  rulers  have  mistaken  our  sympa- 
thy for  her  difficulties  and  misfortunes,  and  our  con- 
sideration of  her  weakness,  for  pusillanimity!  It  is 
time  they  should  be  undeceived.  The  world  has 
been  imposed  upon  with  respect  to  the  true  causes 
of  difference  between  Mexicoand  theUnited  States. 
The  recent  occurrences  are  but  a drop  in  the  bucket. 
Mexico  has  artfully  sought  to  create  the  impression, 
that  what  she  calls  the  “spoliation”  of  Texas,  is  the 
origin  and  cause  of  these  difficulties.  Sir,  (said  Mr. 
W.,)  before  the  Texas  revolution,  she  had  outraged 
our  flag  in  her  own  ports,  and  on  the  high  3eas  in  the 
gulf.  She  had  robbed  and  imprisoned  our  citizens; 
aud  even  our  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  in  her 
jurisdiction  were  outraged  and  insulted  in  a manner 
which,  by  the  acknowledged  laws  of  nations,  afford- 
ed to  us  just  cause  for  declaring  war  against  her. — 
But  we  forbore  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  redress. — 
We  negotiated  a treaty  with  her,  by  which  she  en- 
gaged to  indemnify  our  citizens.  She  plighted  her 
faith  as  a nation  to  do  them  justice — to  pay  for  her 
spoliations  of  their  property  and  outrages  of  their 
rights.  Has  she  done  so?  No,  sir!  No,  sir!  She 
has  ignominiously  violated  her  plighted  faith  to  them 
and  to  this  government.  She  has  dishonorably  with- 
held from  us  the  debt  which  she  engaged  to  pay  for 
their  benefit.  The  president,  in  his  message,  states 
that  these  spoliation  claims  amount  to  upwards  of 
$6,000,000.  I believe,  sir,  that  seven  millions  of 
dollars  would  not  indemnify  those  American  citizens 
who  have  suffered  from  the  wrongs  and  outrages  of 
that  government.  She  ought  in  justice  to  pay  that 
amount,  and  this  government  should  compel  her  to 
pay  it.  Without  referring  to  her  insults  to  our  flag 
— the  insults  to  our  diplomatic  and  consular  agents, 
or  even  the  imprisonment  of  some  of  them  and 
other  American  citizens,  we  can  find  in  her  course 
with  respect  to  the  indemnity  for  these  spoliations, 
and  in  the  gross  indignity  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the 
American  people,  in  the  treatment  of  its  accredited 
minister,  (Mr.  Slidell)  this  winter,  after  her  invita- 
tion to  send  him,  as  all  Christendom  will  say,  just 
cause  for  an  affirmative  declaration  of  war  against 
her.  Sir,  (said  Mr.  W.,)  I am  not  for  temporizing 
— for  any  half-way  measures.  1 am  in  favor  of  such 
declaration;  and,  without  reference  to  recent  occur- 
rences, I should  be  in  favor  of  it.  I care  not  if  the 
military  chief  who  bas  usurped  the  reins  of  power 
in  Mexico — I care  not  if  this  congress  should  disa- 
vow the  acis  of  Generals  Ampudia  and  Arista — if 
it  should  disgrace  and  punish  these  officers  for  their 
recent  acts  in  the  State  of  Texas — still, causes  which 
would  weigh  with  me  as  sufficient  to  justify  this  de- 
claration, were  not  removed.  Doubtless  her  rulers 
are  instigated  by  the  emissaries  of  other  govern- 
ments inimical  to  us.  Their  influence  cannot  be 
concealed.  They  are  manifest.  They  will  not  de 
ter  me  in  the  least  degree  from  pursuing  the  path 
that  I believe  the  honor  of  my  country  requires  me 
to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  I coincide  fully  in  the  distinction 
maintained  on  yesterday  by  the  honorable  senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Calhoun]  between  mere 
hostilities  and  tear,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
federal  constitution.  No  hostilities  can  be  recognis- 
ed as  war  by  this  government,  unless  they  have  been 
declared  by  congress  to  constitute  war.  I hold,  too, 
that  it  is  important  this  distinction  should  be  main- 
tained; as  otherwise  the  acts  of  the  executive  may 
create  war,  and  the  wise  constitutional  provision, 
placing  the  power  of  declaring  war  exclusively  in 
congress  will  be  a dead  letter.  I am,  however,  for 
congress  in  this  case  exercising  its  constitutional 
power.  As  1 before  said,  I should,  after  calm  deli- 
beration on  the  subject,  prefer  an  affirmative,  une- 
quivocal declaration  of  war;  but  I am  not  disposed 
to  be  fastidious  as  to  the  mode.  I should  prefer  a 
manifesto,  stating  our  grievances  to  the  world.  But 
the  effect  of  this  bill,  if  it  is  passed,  will  be  the  same 
as  if  it  was  such  affirmative  declaration.  The  act  of 
June  18,  1812,  declared  “war  to  exist  against  Great 
Britain;”  and  this  bill  recites  that  “it  does  exist  by 
the  act  of  Mexico.”  The  effect  is  essential  part  of 
the  matter. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  in  favor  of  the  declaration  of 
war,  because  he  did  not  believe  that  hostilities  could 
be  a3  efficiently,  effectually,  and  successfully  carried 
on  by  the  executive  without  it  as  with  it.  I concur 
(said  Mr.  YV.)  in  the  opinions  advanced  on  this  point 
by  the  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Pen- 
nybacker,]  and  other  senators. 


Without  it,  and  without  the  express  authority  of 
congress,  the  president  cannot  issue  commissions  to 
privateers — issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal — 
cannot  authorize  the  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports 
— cannot  authorize  the  capture  of  Mexican  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  as  prizes  of  war.  Without  such 
declaration,  Mexicans  taken  in  arms  after  defeat  in 
attacking  our  citizens  or  soldiers  cannot  be  held  by 
the  executive  authority  as  prisoners  of  war — treason 
in  aiding  her  troops  may  even  go  unpunished;  and 
above  all,  without  the  observance  of  the  duties  of 
other  nations  toward  us,  the  duty  of  neutrality,  so 
likely  to  be  violated,  could  not  be  properly  enforced. 
Without  such  declaration,  Mexico  may  be  supplied 
with  arms,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  by 
other  nations;  and  if  captured,  they  would  not  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  as  “ contraband  of  t car.”  The  de 
claration  of  war  will  in  every  way  strengthen  the 
executive  arm  in  this  contest — at  home,  abroad,  on 
the  field  of  contest,  and  in  these  halls.  It  will  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  supplies  of  men  and  mo- 
ney we  propose  to  give,  three-fold.  It  will  convince 
the  world  we  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  Other 
nations  may  profit  by  the  information. 

Even  if  this  matter  with  Mexico  should  be  settled 
in  a month,  the  money  we  expended  in  warlike  pre- 
parations may  not  be  spent  unprofilably.  If  war  is 
formally  declared,  the  contest  with  Mexico  must  be 
carried  on  by  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare — by  the 
acknowledged  laws  of  war.  I prefer  this  to  the  quasi 
piratical  Indian  contest,  which  it  will  otherwise  be- 
come. The  rules  of  civilized  war  are  well  known. 
In  this  age  every  nation  must  obey  them.  If  war  is 
formally  declared,  and  Mexico  should,  by  its  favor- 
able fortune  to  her  arms,  have  the  power  to  perpe- 
trate a repetition  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Alamo  and 
Goliad,  she  dare  not  do  so  in  the  face  of  the  civiliz- 
ed world.  I repeat,  therefore,  that  I shall  go  for 
this  part  of  this  bill,  and  am  prepared  to  sit  here  till 
it  is  passed.  Alteration  will  make  delay,  and  expe- 
dition is  all-important. 

Ido  not  approve  of  that  part  of  this  bill  which 
gives  the  president  the  power  to  select  the  principal 
officers  of  the  volunteer  militia.  YVas  it  a new  ques- 
tion, I should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  constitutional 
objection  raised  to  it  as  a very  serious  one;  but  I am 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  precedents  of  1812  and  1813 
in  its  favor.  I should  be  better  satisfied  to  leave  the 
power  to  the  stale  authorities  They  will  be  jea- 
lous of  officers  of  federal  appointment  But  this  ob- 
jection 1 will  forego  fur  the  purpose  of  securing  im- 
mediate action  on  the  bill;  that  troops  may  be  sent 
forthwith  to  the  field,  and  the  honor,  and  interests, 
and  rights  of  the  country  maintained. 

Mr.  Crittenden  hoped  that  the  emergency  would 
not  be  found  so  pressing  as  some  senators  appeared 
to  suppose.  He  had  great  confidence  in  the  officer 
commanding  the  forces  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  was 
pretty  confident  that,  in  eight  and  forty  hours  after 
the  date  of  last  advices,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
general  commanding  had  whipped  the  Mexicans, 
driven  them  across  the  river,  and  was  in  the  town  of 
Matamoras.  He  might  be  wrong,  but  that  was  his 
speculation.  Still  he  admitted  that  they  were  not 
to  act  under  such  a supposition.  They  were  to  act 
with  the  least  possible  delay  consistent  with  order 
and  propriety.  He  was  to  a great  extent  prepared 
to  vote  for  the  supplies — not  indeed  so  advisedly  as 

he  would  have  desired.  One  thing  was  certain 

that  there  had  been,  to  some  extent,  a conflict  on  the 
Rio  Grande  between  the  troops  of  the  two  countries. 
To  whose  fault  that  was  to  be  ascribed,  he  could  not 
say;  but  he  feared  that  when  the  matter  was  investi- 
gated, it  would  be  found  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  regard  with  entire  approbation  the  conduct  of 
the  executive.  He  saw  no  reason  for  the  advance 
of  the  troops  to  the  Rio  Grande — for  the  hazarding 
of  those  consequences  which  every  sensible  man 
must  have  foreseen.  It  was  not  for  a moment  to  be 
imagined  that  the  angry  armies  of  two  angry  and 
quarrelling  nations  should  day  after  day  face  each 
other,  with  cannons  pointed  at  each  other,  and  only 
a fordable  river  between  them,  and  conflict  not  result. 

It  was  conceded  that  this  was  disputed  territory. 
What  right  had  the  United  States  to  take  possession 
of  it?  Had  not  the  other  disputing  claimant  an  equal 
right?  But  he  would  not  prosecute  that  view  of  the 
subject  at  present.  He  was  willing  to  consider  the 
exigency  as  urgent  as  they  pleased,  and  to  make  ad- 
equate preparation.  As  it  was  the  wish  of  some  se- 
nators to  rest  with  that  in  the  meantime,  he  should 
be  entirely  content  with  that  course,  but  he  did  not 
know  that  he  would  be  willing  to  limit  the  govern- 
ment to  repelling  invasion.  Perhaps  he  would  be 
satisfied  with  an  expression  of  what  he  meant  by  re- 
pelling invasion.  He  meant  by  that,  pursuing,  beat- 
ing down,  till  the  borders  were  freed  from  danger  of 
a repetition  of  the  invasion. 

A senator.  That  would  be  war. 


Mr.  Crittenden.  No;  there  was  a shade  of  differ- 
ence—a very  perceptible  one.  He  believed  it  was 
indispensable  policy  to  make  the  war  as  sharp  and 
short  as  possible.  If  it  lingered  one  year  it  would 
not  be  a Mexican  war.  With  a straw  you  could 
kindle  a fire  to  burn  down  a city.  In  this  connected 

condition  of  the  world  war  was  felt  everywhere. 

War  could  not  be  made  with  Mexico  without  touch- 
ing the  interests  and  exciting  the  jealousies  of  all 
nations  trading  with  us.  Great  consequences  might 
be  involved  in  that  wg r.  He  would  therefore  make 
it  as  compendious  as  possible.  He  would  even  if 
he  had  his  way,  send  a minister  plenipotentiary  with 
the  general,  and  between  every  blow  hold  out  the 
offer  of  peace.  He  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
means  to  the  president  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
invasion,  and  otherwise  prosecuting  hostilities,  till 
the  peace  of  the  country  be  secured  from  the  danger 
of  further  invasion.  All  the  time  he  would  give  no- 
tice of  peace  by  the  minister  going  along  with  the 
general.  Thus  limited,  he  was  assured  they  would 
get  any  amount  of  military  force.  He  would  move 
to  strike  out  and  insert  something  like  that  which  he 
had  suggested.  After  expressing  his  dissatisfaction 

with  the  preamble,  of  which  he  saw  no  necessity 

there  was  none  in  the  declaration  of  war  in  1812 

the  honorable  senator  resumed  his  seat. 


Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  and  said:  Senators  have 
not  made  the  distinction — an  obvious  one — between 
the  fact,  whether  there  be  war,  and  the  act  of  de- 
claring war.  All  admitted  that  there  was  no  war 
connected  with  this  invasion  which  gave  them  a right 
to  declare  war.  War  was  an  act  of  hostility,  which 
came  from  Ihe  sovereign  power.  As  a mere  matter 
of  truth  or  falsehood,  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill. 
As  men,  and  as  patriots,  he  appealed  to  the  senators 
whether  they  ought  not  to  remove  this  impediment, 
provided  this  removal  would  not  destroy  the  efficien- 
cy of  the  bill.  They  ought  to  accommodate  those 
who  thought  with  him.  Was  it  not  desirable  to  have 
a strong  vote?  Why,  then,  not  remove  this  impedi- 
ment to  a strong  vote?  There  could  be  but  one  ob- 
jection, and  that  was,  that  it  would  render  the  bill 
less  efficient.  But  could  that  objection  be  entertain- 
ed by  any  one?  He  now  came  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  speech  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Crittenden.]  He  had  made  a suggestion  which  seem- 
ed to  remove  every  objection.  It  gave  this  bill  all 
possible  efficiency — ability  to  prosecute  the  hostili- 
ties not  merely  to  the  frontier,  but  beyond  it.  They 
could  do  no  more  than  that.  But  since  some  gen- 
tlemen around  him  seemed  to  say  that  there  was  war 
he  would  allude  to  that.  The  difference  between 
the  existing  state  of  things  was  as  wide  as  the  poles. 
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war  with  every  member  of  the  Mexican  community. 
But  it  did  not  end  there — it  created  new  relations 
between  this  country  and  all  other  powers,  and 
amongst  these  relations  was  the  right  to  blockade- 
interfering  with  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  tend- 
ing to  bring  us  into  conflict  with  them.  The  moment 
it ^vvas  declared,  privateering  commenced,  and  swarms 
of  privateers  were  let  loose  upon  our  extended  com- 
merce. And  more  than  that  any  mode  of  adjust- 
ment was  set  aside  except  that  by  a treaty  of  peace. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable,  he  asked, 
would  they  rush  at  once  to  the  ultimate  resort?  Supl 
pose  this  turned  out  to  be  a case  in  which  war  ought 
to  be  declared,  after  examination  of  all  the  docu- 
ments.  Let  the  declaration  be  made  in  due  form 
and  with  becoming  dignity— not  in  this  side-way,  as 
if  they  were  afraid  to  do  it.  Let  them  show  a front 
to  the  world,  such  as  was  becoming  the  character  of 
the  nation.  In  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
war  was  a tremendous  thing.  The  whole  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world  was  turning  stronger  and 
stronger  against  war.  And  let  us  not,  (said  Mr.  C„> 
for  the  honor  of  our  country— for  the  dignity  of  the 
republic— be  the  first  to  create  a state  of  war.  Mor- 
tal man  cannot  see  the  end  of  it.  When  I look  on 
and  see  that  we  are  rushing  upon  the  most  tremen- 
dous event  1 am  amazed.  I am  more  than  amazed; 
1 am  in  a state  of  wonder  and  deep  alarm.  This  is 
not  the  tone  of  character  to  go  into  war.  They  who 
go  into  war  in  this  manner — as  if  seeking  a divisive 
course— cannot  expect  to  succeed.  It  is  a hasty, 
thoughtless  course.  I do  not  wish  to  use  any  words 
in  an  oflensive  sense— but  with  all  possible  emphasis, 
I exhort  you  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  o!  preci- 
pitancy, or  want  of  that  deep  reflection  and  profound 
meditation  which  alone  can  guide  you  to  a success- 
ful issue. 


Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  said  that  the  question  now  was 
whether  gentlemen  should  now  vote  the  supplies 
that  were  necessary  to  meet  the  hostilities  that  had 
taken  place,  no  matter  how  they  had  been  occa- 
sioned,  or  refuse  to  vote  them  because  there  were 
certain  other  things  in  the  bill  to  which  they  could 
not  agree. 
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He  had  hoped  that  those  who  constituted  the  ma- 
jority wouid  act  with  justice  and  generosity,  and 
would  have  consented  to  place  the  members  of  the 
senate  who  differed  from  them  only  on  a question  of 
fact,  and  not  of  principle,  and  who  were  as  ready  to 
vote  supplies  to  the  government  as  themselves,  in  a 
position  where  they  could  have  done  this  without 
committing  themselves  on  a question  of  fact,  with- 
out any  adequate  evidence  to  go  upon.  They  loved 
their  country  as  ardently  as  their  brother  senators, 
and  as  anxiously  desired  to  relieve  her  distresses  and 
to  sustain  her  honor.  But  they  did  not  desire  to  be 
placed  in  a false  position;  and  he  must  be  permitted 
to  protest  against  the  course  pursued  towards  them 
by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  as 
oppressive  and  every  way  unjust.  He  should,  never- 
theless, vote  the  supplies.  There  should  be  no  mis- 
construction of  his  views  on  that  point.  He  would 
vote  for  the  bill;  but  he  would  vote  for  it  under  a 
protest.  He  was  voting  in  the  dark  on  the  question 
of  fact  and  of  law,  whether  a state  of  war  did  or 
did  not  exist.  He  was  compelled  to  do  so.  Gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  forced  him  to  do  it.  He 
knew  that  his  vote  would  not  alter  the  decision  of 
the  question;  and  it  was  possible  his  vote  might  not 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  majority.  The  bill  would 
pass  by  a large  majority;  nevertheless,  it  should  not 
pass  without  his  vote.  He  would  vote  supplies  for 
his  government  at  all  hazards. 

Mr.  Davis  said  that  he  had  used  every  exertion  in 
his  power  to  modify  the  bill  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  it 
his  support.  He  had  attended  to  the  proceedings,  and 
listened  to  the  debate  with  earnest  attention,  and 
had  done  all  that  he  could  to  obtain  such  amend- 
ments as  seemed  to  him  essential  to  truth  and  ne- 
cessary  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  the  country,  but 
without  success;  and  he  the  more  regretted  this,  as 
he  had  felt  a great  solicitude  to  sustain  some  of  the 
main  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  intelligence,  as  announced,  disclosed  an  im- 
portant fact.  The  army  of  the  United  States  sta- 
tioned upon  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  in  a critical  and 
dangerous  posture,  needing  succor.  Now,  although 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  aid  which  we  may  afford 
will  be  seasonable,  (said  Mr.  D.)  yet  I will  take  the 
fact  as  it  is  stated,  and  make  every  necessary  provi- 
sion for  relief.  This  1 am  anxious  to  do,  and,  under 
the  emergency,  I am  willing  to  waive  all  matters  of 
form.  I will  place  money,  men,  and  the  material 
of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  to  any 
extent  necessary  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  to  res- 
cue the  army  from  all  peril.  I would  supply  the 
government  with  all  the  means  necessary  to  exert 
its  energies  with  promptness  aud  success,  and  had 
hoped  that  the  form  of  the  bill  would  be  such  as  to 
enable  me  to  give  to  it  a hearty  support.  But  the 
judgment  of  the  senate  is  otherwise.  While  the  bill 
makes  ample  provision  in  this  particular,  it  contains 
another  provision  of  quite  another  character,  and 
which  I find  it  impossible  to  support  upon  the  evi- 
dence, as  it  stands  before  us.  The  preamble  dclares 
that  war  exists  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  by  the  act  of  the  latter  power. 
Yes,  that  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico.  This 
preamble,  too,  is  made  the  basis  of  the  bill  which 
follows.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I shall  not  at  this 
time,  wearied  as  1 am,  and  as  the  senate  must  be, 
enter  into  an  examination  of  the  important  and  mo- 
mentous considerations  which  surround  this  ques- 
tion; but  I must  be  permitted,  in  a matter  of  such 
deep  and  pervading  interest,  to  advert  to  some  of  the 
reasons  which  will  govern  my  vote.  The  subject 
has  been  discussed  with  earnestness  and  ability,  and 
while  I shall  avoid  reiterating  the  arguments  of 
others,  I shall  advert  to  some  considerations  which 
have  great  weight  in  my  mind,  and  will  determine 
the  course  which  I shall  pursue.  This  is  a duty  which 
I could  not  avoid  if  I would,  as  1 know  not  how 
others  intend  to  vote. 

The  message  of  the  president  was  sent  in  yester- 
day, with  voluminous  documents,  which  have  not 
been  read.  We  have  therefore  no  knowledge  of 
their  contents,  and  are  called  upon  to  vote  in  the 
dark  upon  the  measures  founded  upon  them.  We 
are  called  upon,  under  these  circumstances,  to  de- 
clare a great  fact  upon  trust;  we  are  called  upon  to 
announce  to  the  country  and  the  world  that  war  ex- 
ists by  the  act  of  Mexico — to  exonerate  ourselves 
and  fix  upon  her  the  stigma  of  such  an  act.  Now, 
sir,  I must  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement 
before  1 give  to  it  my  sanction.  1 cannot,  upon 
trust,  undertake  to  decide  a question  of  such  magni- 
tude. That  hostilities  exist  I do  not  doubt,  but  1 
must  know  who  is  the  aggressor  before  I can  deter- 
mine who  is  responsible.  If  Mexico  is  not  the  ag- 
gressor, war  does  not  exist  by  her  act.  No  injury 
can  result  by  delaying  this  declaration  till  the  facts 
are  known — until  the  evidence  is  before  us  which 
will  enable  us  to  decide  understandingly.  This 
seems  to  me  due  to  ourselves,  to  the  country,  and  to 


truth.  The  majority,  entertaining  a different  opin- 
ion, refuse  that  indulgence;  they  insist  that  I shall 
vote  upon  the  light  before  me,  and  in  such  alterna- 
tive I have  no  choice  but  to  vote  without  evidence 
upon  trust,  or  to  oppose  the  bill,  and  1 cannot  hesi- 
tate as  to  my  duty.  My  friend  from  Delaware, 
(Mr.  Clayton,)  who  in  like  perplexity,  has  an- 
nounced his  purpose  to  sustain  the  bill — to  vote  for 
provisions  to  which  his  judgment  and  his  con- 
science is  opposed,  in  order  to  promote  an  object 
to  which  he  is  anxious  to  give  his  support.  This 
I cannot  do.  I cannot  sanction  so  important  a 
statement,  and  the  deductions  which  will  be  made 
from  it,  anxious  as  I am  to  give  succor  and  support 
to  the  army. 

Let  us,  sir,  glance  at  some  of  the  facts,  as  they 
are  either  known  or  represented.  The  great  ques- 
tion is,  who  is  the  aggressor?  It  may  be  that  it  is 
Mexico;  and  if  it  is — if  she  has,  without  provoca- 
tion, spilt  the  blood  of  our  citizens  upon  our  soil, 
the  fact  will  go  far  to  justify  the  preamble;  but  if 
she  has  resisted  aggression  upon  her,  the  responsibi- 
lity, both  for  acts  and  consequences,  is  changed.— 

If  in  one  case  war  exists  by  her  act,  it  is  obvious  in 
the  other  that  it  does  not  exist  by  her  act.  It  is  but 
a few  weeks  since  the  army  was  at  Corpus  Christi, 
some  hundred  miles  easterly  of  its  present  position. 

It  was  ordered  to  advance  and  take  position  upon  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  Now,  I have  always  understood  that 
the  greater  part,  if  not  all  the  region  west  of  the 
Nueces,  was  debatable  ground,  and  so  considered  at 
the  time  of  the  admission  of  Texas,  and  by  the  act 
of  admission.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  commanding 
general,  under  orders,  placed  his  camp  on  the  bank 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  pointed  his  guns  at  the  city 
of  Matamoros. 

The  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  has  said 
that  the  question  now  to  be  considered  is  not  one  of 
title,  but  of  possession,  because  a party  having  pos- 
session of  a disputed  territory  has  the  right  to  main- 
tain it  until  the  question  is  settled.  1 acquiesce  in 
the  rule,  and  would  ask,  what  is  the  extent  of  our 
right  of  possession?  We  derive  our  title,  whatever 
it  is,  from  Texas.  It  is  coextensive  with  hers,  but 
no  greater,  because  she  could  transfer  nothing  that 
she  had  not  acquired.  Hers  was  the  right  of  con- 
quest. How  far  did  it  go?  How  far  did  she  extend 
her  jurisdiction?  How  far  were  her  laws  and  au- 
thority acknowledged  and  submitted  to?  Did  her 
jurisdiction  ever  extend  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte?  Did  the  people  there  ever  submit  to  or 
acknowledge  her  jurisdiction?  I think  I hazard  no- 
thing in  saying  that  it  is  notorious  that  she  never  bad 
possession  of  any  portion  of  this  valley.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  believed  to  be  notorious  that  the  po- 
pulation of  this  region,  from  Brasos  Santiago,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  to  Santa  Fe,  have  at  all  times 
been  part  and  parcel  of  the  Mexican  republic,  under 
its  laws,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  What  title, 
then,  had  Texas  to  this  country?  None,  if  her  right 
was  only  commensurate  with  her  conquest.  She 
had,  it  is  true,  extended  her  paper  boundary  to  the 
river,  but  of  what  avail  could  that  be  if  she  never 
enforced  that  title?  This  appears,  as  far  as  I am 
able  to  judge,  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  when 
the  army  was  ordered  to  advance  into  this  territory. 
The  Mexicans  were  in  possession,  and  had  actual 
jurisdiction,  with  custom  houses  at  Santiago  and 
Santa  Fe.  Upon  this  territory  the  army  encamped. 
It  dispossessed  the  Mexicans;  it  went  there  for  that 
purpose,  as  far  as  l am  able  to  judge  from  the  facts 
disclosed.  Now,  sir,  if  it  did  this,  if  it  look  posses- 
sion of  Santiago,  and  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  while  it  lay  encamped  before  Matamoros,  who 
is  the  aggressor?  Who,  in  such  a state  of  facts,  took 
possession  by  force?  Who  provoked  violence  by  acts 
of  violence? 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  and  justly  too,  that  we  should 
be  slow  in  giving  provocation  to  Mexico,  or  in  in- 
flicting chastisement  upon  her,  as  there  are  causes 
of  irritation  between  us  arising  from  circumstances, 
which  I have  no  time  to  enumerate,  which  demand 
forbearance.  She  is  weak  and  we  are  strong.  She 
is  a sister  republic,  and  believes  that  we  have  been 
instrumental  in  inflicting  upon  her  great  wrongs. — 
Under  such  circumstances,  I could  wish  to  avoid 
any  new  cause  of  resentment  or  irritation.  She  is 
entitled  to  our  forbearance,  and  I would  refrain  as 
far  as  possible  from  widening  the  breach  between  us. 

If  it  turns  out,  as  I believe  it  will,  that  Texas 
never  had  possession  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  while 
Mexico  has  at  all  tunes  had  and  maintained  posses- 
sion, and  that  the  army  entered  to  dispossess  her — if 
this  shall  prove  to  be  so,  and  that  Mexico  only  re- 
sisted this  intrusion,  can  it  be  said  with  any  truth 
that  she  is  the  aggressor,  and  that  war  exists  by  her 
act?  If,  sir,  in  our  haste  to  enlarge  our  territory,  we 
have  caused  the  collision,  let  the  responsibility  rest 
where  it  belongs.  The  president  himself  admits  that 
a doubtful  boundary  existed  in  this  quarter,  and  in- 


structed his  minister  to  settle  and  adjust  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I am  not  willing  to  declare  to 
the  world  that  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico. — 
These  difficulties  mignt  be  removed,  but  I cannot 
sanction  such  a declaration  until  they  are.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  a majority  to  unite  this  declaration  with 
the  provision  for  supplies,  and,  as  I cannot  vote  for 
the  one  without  voting  for  the  other,  I must  oppose 
both. 

Mr.  Jlllen  here  said  he  would  not  protract  the 
discussion.  There  were  certain  great  facts  in  this 
case  which  no  arguments  could  set  aside.  Our  friend- 
ly relations  with  Mexico  had  been  interrupted  by 
her  own  acts.  She  had  recalled  her  minister — lite- 
rally expelled  ours — and  had  invaded  our  soil  with 
her  armies.  These  facts  nothing  could  set  aside,  and 
the  way  of  duty  was  as  clear  as  noonday. 

The  president  then  proceeded  to  put  the  question 
on  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton's  motion  to  strike  out,  when 
Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  stated  that  he  would 
vote  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  strike  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  the  amendment  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Crittenden], 
wishing  it  distinctly  understood  that  be  did  not  in- 
tend at  the  present  time  to  express  any  ooinion  upon 
the  propriety  of  marching  United  States  troops  upon 
the  territory  in  dispute  between  this  country  and 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Breast,  desired  to  know  whether  the  yeas  and 
nays  had  been  ordered  upon  the  motion  under  dis- 
cussion; the  motion  originally  was  to  strike  out  and 
insert,  upon  which  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered; 
subsequently  the  motion  was  modified,  and  is  now 
simply  to  strike  out;  he  desired  to  know  whether  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  been  ordered  upon  this  modifica- 
tion. 

The  president  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question  was  then  taken  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cal- 
houn, Thomas  Clayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crit- 
tenden, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Johnson, 
of  Md.,  Johnson,  of  La.,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  More- 
head,  Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridge — 20. 

NAYS.— Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Colquitt,  Dix,  Houston,  Jarnagin,  Jenness,  Lewis, 
Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Yulee — 25. 

So  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Crittenden  expressed  a desire  that  the  ground 
taken  upon  this  subject  by  the  minority  should  be 
recorded  upon  the  journal,  and  for  this  purpose  he 
moved  to  strike  out  from  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
the  words,  “to  prosecute  said  war  to  a speedy  and 
successful  termination,”  and  insert  “for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  the  invasion,  the  president  is  hereby,” 
&c. 

The  president  was  of  opinion  that  this  renewal 
of  a motion  to  strike  out  a sentence  which  the  senate 
had  already  refused  to  strike  out  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  Crittenden  explained,  and  contended  that  the 
motion  to  strike  out  and  insert  was  in  order. 

After  a short  discussion  upon  the  point  of  order 
between  senators  Calhoun,  Mangum,  and  Berrien, 
the  objection  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Crittenden  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays;  which 
were  ordered. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  resulted  as  fol- 
lows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Archer,  Berrien,  Calhoun,  Thos. 
Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Evans,  Huntington,  Johnson,  of  Maryland, 
Johnson,  of  Lou.,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Morehead, 
Simmons,  Upham,  Woodbridge — 20. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Ather- 
ton, Bagby,  Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Cameron,  Cass, 
Colquitt,  Dix,  Plouston,  Jarnagin,  Jenness,  Lewis, 
Niles,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Sevier,  Speight, 
Sturgeon,  Turney,  Westcott,  Yulee — 26. 

So  the  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

The  several  sections  of  this  bill  having  been  gone 
through  with,  and  the  question  being  on  the  pream- 
ble, in  the  following  words: 

“Whereas,  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico, 
a state  of  war  exists  between  that  government  and 
the  United  States:  Therefore” — 

Mr.  Huntington  moved  that  it  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  H.  said  he  should  not,  at  this  late  hour,  at- 
tempt to  detain  the  senate  by  any  lengthened  re- 
marks on  the  general  subject  of  our  relations  with 
Mexico,  but  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  stale,  in  a sen- 
tence or  two,  the  reasons  why  he  wished  this  part  of 
the  bill  erased. 

1.  The  preamble  assumed  that  as  a fact  which 
had  not  been  proved.  He  was  called  on,  by  voting  for 
this  part  of  the  bill,  to  say  that  war  existed  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  Slates.  He  had  no  evidence 
that  such  was  the  fact,  and  how  could  he  say  that  it 
was? 
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2.  Suppose  it  should  turn  out  not  to  be  the  fact,  he 
prayed  gentlemen  to  look  at  the  results  that  would 
follow  from  such  a declaration.  It  would  alter  all 
the  relations  of  property,  it  would  give  rights  to 
other  parties  which  they  could  not  otherwise  pos- 
sess, and  put  at  the  mercy  of  Mexico  the  commerce 
of  our  citizens. 

3.  It  assumed  as  a fact  that  the  whole  cause  of 
war  had  proceeded  from  the  acts  of  Mexico  alone. 
Before  Mr.  H.  could  say  this,  he  wanted  to  examine 
the  documents  to  see  how  the  facts  really  stood. — 
He  wanted  to  see  whether  these  acts  of  hostility 
were  the  acts  of  military  subalterns  alone,  or  were 
in  truth  acts  ordered  by  the  Mexican  government. 

4.  Because  it  asserted,  or  implied,  that  the  course 
of  the  administration  had  been  such  as  the  senate 
could  not  sanction;  that  we  had  a right  to  go  with 
our  army  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  and  erect  our  batte- 
ries in  front  of  Matamoros,  thus  threatening  the  safety 
of  that  town.  (Mr.  H.  had  thought  that,  by  the  de- 
termination of  the  senate  yesterday,  it  had  been 
agreed  that  this  point  was  for  the  present  to  be  re- 
served.) 

5.  He  considered  this  preamble  unnecessary  for 
the  object  of  the  bill.  He  had  hoped  that  the  bill 
would  have  been  so  framed  as  to  encounter  no  objec- 
tion in  any  quarter.  We  might  secure  all  the  re- 
quisite power  to  repel  invasion  and  punish  the  in- 
vaders without  any  such  declaration.  If  the  pre- 
amble should  be  stricken  entirely  from  the  bill,  the  bill 
itself  might  be  so  modified  as  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  resist  invasion  effectually,  and  in  a manner 
honorable  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  said  that,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment he  had  heard  that  the  American  army  was  in 
danger,  and  that  the  honor  of  the  nation  required  its 
relief,  he  had  resolved  in  his  own  heart  that  nothing 
he  could  do  should  be  wanting  to  secure  the  one  and 
to  vindicate  the  other;  and  if  for  that  purpose  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  place  the  whole  physical  and 
pecuniary  power  of  the  government  at  the  disposal 
of  the  executive,  he  was  prepared  to  do  it.  In  voting 
upon  the  several  amendments  which  had  been  pre- 
pared upon  his  own  side  of  the  senate,  he  had  been 
actuated  by  the  single  purpose  of  procuring,  if  such 
a thing  were  possible,  a unanimous  vote  of  the  senate. 
That  most  desirable  end  seemed  to  be  now  impossi- 
ble. 

In  relation  to  one  of  the  amendments  which  had 
been  proposed,  his  own  personal  wishes  would  have 
been  gratified  could  it  have  been  adopted,  so  that  he 
might  have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  as- 
serting that  a state  of  war  now  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico.  But  in  this  he  had  been 
disappointed,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  act 
upon  such  information  as  was  now  in  his  possession; 
and,  forming  bis  judgment  from  that  alone,  he  must 
believe  that  a state  of  war  did  now  exist;  not,  to  be 
sure,  in  the  constitutional  sense,  because  the  consti- 
tution conferred  upon  congress  the  exclusive  power 
to  declare  war;  but  in  a sense  equally  important. — 
The  territory  of  the  United  States  has  been  invaded. 
And  why  did  he  say  this?  He  had  not  been  here  at 
the  time  Texas  had  been  received  into  the  union; 
but  it  was  frank  in  him  to  say,  however  his  opinions 
might  be  now,  since  he  had  seen  how  Texas  was  re- 
presented here,  he  should  at  that  time  have  voted 
against  her  admission. 

But  Texas  was  now  received;  she  constituted  one 
of  the  states  of  this  confederacy.  And  how  had  she 
been  received?  What  had  been  her  condition  then, 
and  what  was  it  now?  She  had  claimed  the  Rio  del 
Norte  as  her  boundary  line  ever  since  1836.  She 
had  announced  that  river  to  the  world  as  one  of  her 
boundaries.  What  else  had  she  done?  In  pursuance 
of  the  offer  of  the  United  Slates  she  had  adopted  a 
constitution;  and  in  that  instrument  she  asserted  the 
same  limits  to  her  jurisdiction.  In  view  of  that  in- 
strument, the  portion  of  country  now  occupied  by 
our  troops  constituted  by  law  one  of  our  congressional 
districts.  By  receiving  her  we  had  made  that  dis- 
trict as  much  our  charge  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  Slates — whether  by  Mr.  J’s  consent  or  not, 
was  immaterial  to  him.  Texas  was  in  the  union, 
and  her  rights  and  interests,  as  one  of  the  states 
were  now  as  dear  in  the  view  of  every  true  Ameri- 
can as  those  of  any  of  the  other  states.  We  were 
bound  by  our  plighted  faith  to  maintain  her  territory 
as  it  was.  We  had  received  her  with  boundaries 
specifically  defined;  and,  certainly,  the  national  faith 
was  pledged  to  maintain  those  boundaries  as  we  had 
recognised  them,  and  to  defend  her  territory  in  its 
entire  extent. 

Mr.  J.  was  unwilling  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
of  his  friend  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Huntington.) 
That  gentleman  was  unwilling  to  adopt  the  pream- 
ble of  this  bill,  because  it  asserted  that  war  existed. 
But  what  was  the  cause  of  the  war?  It  charged  it 
altogether  upon  the  act  of  Mexico.  But  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  striking  out  this  part  of  the  bill?  It 


was  virtually  to  say  that  the  war  was  owing  to  some 
other  cause;  and  what  was  that?  It  could  be  nothing 
else  than  some  wrong  done  by  the  United  States. — 
Now  Mr.  J.  was  unwilling  to  adopt  an  amendment 
implying  the  dishonor  of  his  own  country.  He  never 
would  consent  by  a vote  of  his  to  declare  to  the  world 
that  in  this  war  the  United  States  had  been  the  ag- 
gressor. He  would  not  have  voted  to  declare  war; 
but  if  war  was  necessary  and  could  not  be  avoided, 
he  was  not  going  to  begin  it  by  telling  the  world  that 
it  had  been  induced  by  the  fault  of  the  U.  Stales  go- 
vernment. 

He  was  not  called  upon  to  vote  that  the  crossing 
of  the  Rio  del  Norte  was  an  act  of  war,  or  that  it 
was  done  by  order  of  the  government  of  Mexico. — 
He  had  no  positive  proof  that  it  was;  but  he  could 
not  but  believe,  with  the  honorable  senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass),  that  the  presumption  was 
strong,  nay,  violent,  that  if  had  been  ordered  by  that 
government.  He  was  asked  to  vote  simply  that  a 
state  of  war  did  exist,  and  the  amendment  moved  by 
his  friend  from  Connecticut  asked  him  to  say  that  it 
existed  by  some  wrong  on  our  part.  This  he  would 
not  do.  If  he  was  right  in  holding  the  Rio  del  Norte 
to  be  the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  then  we  had  a 
right  to  march  our  army  to  that  river.  Whether  it 
was  expedient  to  do  so  was  another  question.  We 
were  bound, if  we  believed  that  the  safety  of  Texas  re- 
quired it,  to  take  that  step.  He  confessed  that,  had 
the  responsibility  been  his,  he  should  have  acted 
otherwise;  but  the  act  was  done;  the  advance  had 
been  made;  our  army  was  in  a state  of  danger; 
gen.  Taylor  was  surrounded  by  three  times  bis  own 
number;  his  supplies  were  cut  off;  and  ere  this  it  was 
possible  that  the  whole  command  had  fallen  victims 
to  their  own  reckless  bravery  and  want  of  caution, 
could  he  say  that  war  did  not  exist?  Certainly  it  did; 
and  it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  if  the  advance 
of  gen.  Arista  had  been  made  by  order  of  the  Mexi- 
can government.  He  could  not  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment, and  thereby  to  say  that  if  war  existed,  it  ex- 
isted by  our  own  fault,  and  not  by  the  aggression  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Morehead  said  that  the  senator  from  Mary- 
land must  be  mistaken  on  the  question  of  boundary. 
The  subject  of  boundary  was  expressly  referred  to 
in  the  discussion  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  was 
referred  to  in  the  annexation  resolution  itself.  The 
second  section  of  that  resolution  says: 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  forego- 
ing consent  of  congress  is  given  upon  the  following 
conditions,  and  with  the  following  guaranties,  to 
wit:  First.  Said  state  to  be  formed,  subjeet  to  the 
adjustment  of  this  government  on  all  questions  of 
boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments. 

The  question  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  de- 
termine, he  understood  to  be,  was  whether  the  war 
declared  to  exist  has  been  caused  by  Mexico.  Whe- 
ther it  is  waged  by  the  authority  of  Mexico  may  de- 
pend on  circumstances.  We  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  the  subject.  The  question  may 
hereafter  present  itself  in  a different  light  from  that 
in  which  we  now  see  it;  and  yet  under  these  circum 
stances,  we  are  called  upon  to  declare  that  this  is  a 
war  authorised  by  Mexico. 

Mr.  Huntington  thought  his  friend  from  Maryland 
was  laboring  under  a mistaken  idea  with  respect  to 
the  purport  of  his  amendment.  If  we  erase  the  pre- 
amble we  do  not  thereby  deny  that  war  exists;  nor  do 
we  assert  that  Mexico  has  not  authorized  these  hos- 
tile acts.  We  only  declare,  by  striking  out  the  pre- 
amble, that  we  wish  to  investigate;  that  we  do  not 
know;  that  we  have  not  evidence  whether  war  does 
exist  authorised  by  Mexico. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Maryland  said  that  Mexico  claims 
the  whole  of  Texas.  We  cannot  go  to  Mexico, 
therefore,  to  ask  about  our  boundaries.  She  denies 
the  existence  of  such  a state  as  Texas.  We  go  to 
Texas  to  inquire  about  the  boundary. 

Mr.  Berrien  said  that  in  the  debates  on  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  the  question^of  true  boundary  was  one 
of  much  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  was  difficult  to  un- 
derstand whether  the  Nueces  or  the  Rio  Grande  was 
the  boundary  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  the 
section  referred  to  was  added  by  the  senate  lor  this 
very  reason.  It  was  to  settle  this  disputed  boundary 
that  the  amendment  referred  to  was  made. 

Mr.  Archer  said  the  bill  to  be  reported  by  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  would  probably  con- 
tain the  same  preamble.  Why  then  refuse  to  strike 
out  the  preamble  from  this  bill,  thereby  securing  a 
full  vote?  This  would  not  prevent  the  adoption  of 
the  same  preamble  in  another  bill,  which  would 
amount  to  the  same  thing.  This  preamble  properly 
belongs  to  a bill  to  be  reported  from  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations  declaring  war. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  taken  on  Mr.  Hun- 
tington’s motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble. 

Decided  in  the  negative,  ayes  18  nays  28— (see  the 
yeas  and  nays,  page  161.) 


No  other  amendment  being  proposed  the  bill  was 
then  reported  to  the  senate,  the  amendments  agreed 
to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  a third  reading.  The  third 
reading  being  called  for,  no  objection  was  made,  and 
the  question  was  put— “Shall  this  bill  pass?” 

Mr.  Crittenden  hoped  that  the  question  might  be 
so  put  as  to  divide  the  preamble  from  the  bill.  The 
question  might  first  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  without  the  preamble,  and  the  preamble  could 
be  voted  for  separately.  This  would  secure  a large 
vote  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Sevier.  The  preamble  is  only  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

The  president  said:  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  chair 
that  the  preamble  is  a part  of  the  bill,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  divided. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said:  Now  I want  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  and  trust  that,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  se- 
nate the  question  may  be  taken  on  the  bill  and  on  the 
preamble  separately. 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  not  vote  for  it,  with  or  with- 
out the  preamble.  It  is  a solemn  declaration  of  war 
to  Mexico  and  to  the  world.  This  was  taking  a step 
of  which  he  could  not  approve.  When  his  name 
should  be  called,  therefore,  he  would  remain  silent. 

Mr.  Upham  wished  to  vole  for  the  bill, but  he  could 
not  vote  for  the  preamble.  He  had  not  information 
to  enable  him  to  vote  for  the  preamble,  and  he  could 
not  vote  what  he  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Dayton  made  a similar  statement. 

Mr.  Crittenden  said  the  question  might  be  put, 
“Shall  the  bill  pass?”  Make  that  the  question  with- 
out the  preamble,  ar.d  he  was  willing  and  anxious  to 
vole  for  it.  He  would  not  vote  for  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Breese  said  that  if  the  question  could  not  be 
divided  unless  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate, 
he  would  object. 

Mr.  Mangum  asked  the  president  whether  he  and 
other  senators  could  vote  for  the  bill  with  a protest 
against  the  preamble,  and  whether  that  protest  would 
be  put  on  the  jojrnal. 

Mr.  Speight  said  there  was  a precedent  for  enter- 
ing a protest  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Crittenden  appealed  to  the  senator  from  Il- 
linois, (Mr.  Breese),  to  withdraw  his  objection.  After 
a pause,  Mr.  C.  asked,  does  the  senator  yield  his  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  Breese  said  it  might  endanger  the  passage  of 
the  bill  if  it  should  pass  first  without  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Crittenden  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
move  to  reconsider,  if  there  was  any  danger  like 
that  which  the  senator  from  Illinois  apprehended. 

Mr.  Breese  then  withdrew  his  objection. 

The  president  then  stated  that,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  the  question  would  be,  shall  the 
bill  pass  without  the  preamble? 

Mr.  Bagby  could  not  consent  to  have  the  question 
put  in  this  way.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  bill  with- 
out the  preamble. 

Mr.  Crittenden  suggested  to  the  chair  that  the 
question  might  be  put  somewhat  differently  from  the 
form  in  which  it  had  been  stated. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  saw  no  difficulty  in  voting  for 
the  bill  itself,  first,  without  the  preamble,  and  then 
for  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Bagby  said,  if  it  was  put  in  this  form,  he 
would  have  to  vote  against  the  bill,  while  he  wished 
to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  thought  that  the  senator  from 
Alabama  might  vote  for  the  bill  without  the  pream- 
ble, and  vote  for  the  preamble  afterwards. 

Mr.  R.  Johnson  said  that  the  senator  from  Alaba- 
ma could  have  no  more  difficulty  in  voting  for  the 
bill  and  the  preamble  separately,  than  he  could  have 
for  voting  for  different  sections  of  the  bill  separately. 

Mr.  Mangum  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vole  for 
the  bill,  but  he  entered  his  most  solemn  protest 
against  the  hasty  declaration  of  the  preamble,  about 
the  existence  of  war,  and  he  would  ask  the  senate 
that  that  protest  might  be  entered  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Dayton  said  he  likewise,  with  the  utmost  bre- 
vity, desired  to  protest  against  the  assumption  of  the 
fact  that  war,  in  the  sense  known  to  our  constitu- 
tion, existed,  and  that  it  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico. 
He  had  no  knowledge  of  either  of  these  facts,  and 
had  no  means  of  attaining  such  knowledge;  but,  if 
pressed  to  vote,  he  would  go  for  supplies  in  this 
emergency  necessary  to  save  the  army  and  the  ho- 
nor of  the  country.  That  if  the  protest  of  any  one 
senator  should  be  entered  on  the  journal,  he  trusted 
that  the  same  privilege  would  be  extended  to  all 
others  similarly  situated.  [Several  senators:  Cer- 
tainly.”] 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  made  a similar  protest. 

The  question,  “Shall  the  bill  pass?”  was  then  put 
and  resulted  ayes  40,  nays  2.  [See  names  on  page 
161-] 

When  Mr.  Crittenden’s  name  was  called,  he  vot- 
ed “aye,  except  tiie  preamble.”  So  also  did  Mr.  Up- 
ham.  The  bill  was  then  read  by  its  title  and  passed. 
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National  Finances.  War  has  commenced. — 
Ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  promptly  voted  to- 
wards commencing  operations.  One  and  a half 
milllions  have  been  voted  to  pay  expenses  already  in- 
curred, and  which  the  annual  appropriations  of  last 
year  fell  short  of  defraying.  Two  millions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  treasurer’s  estimates,  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  7 or  8000  men,  voted  last  week  as  additional  to 
the  regular  army.  Their  bounty  and  pay  have  been 
provided  for  in  the  annual  appropriation  bill  passed 
last  week.  Munitions  and  transportation  will  accu- 
mulate military  expenditures  rapidly.  The  nayal 
expenses  will  also  be  largely  increased.  Additional 
ships  are  to  be  put  in  commission.  Crews  are  to  be 
enlisted,  stores  to  be  provided.  Transports  are  to 
be  in  service. 

A bill  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives, 
giving  the  president  power  to  call  into  service  any 
number  of  seamen  beyond  the  7,500  at  present  limit- 
ed by  law,  arid  the  naval  committee  of  the  senate 
have  reported  a bill  authorizing  the  president  to  have 
any  number  of  war  steamers,  not  exceeding  ten,  of 
such  construction  as  he  may  deem  proper,  built. — 
These  are  exclusive  of  the  Atlantic  mail  steamers1 
already  authorized.  Together  they  will  require  a 
large  appropriation. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  noticing  an  article  in  a 
New  York  paper  which  intimates  that  “it  may  be 
necessary  for  congress  to  authorize  a loan,  to  meet 
these  extras,”  says — “Doubtless  congress  will  find 
itself  under  the  necessity,  before  adjourning,  of  pro- 
viding money,  in  addition  to  the  current  revenue,  to 
defray  the  expenditure  which  will  attend  the  now 
inevitable  operations  of  the  government.  The  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  imports,  had  it  been 
carried  into  effect,  would  equally  have  induced  the 
necessity,  now  or  not  long  hereafter,  of  supplying 
revenue  from  some  other  source.  But  the  late  act 
of  Congress — and,  indeed,  independently  of  the  move- 
ment of  congress,  the  preceding  action  of  the  execu- 
tive— requiring  an  expenditure  probably  far  to  ex- 
ceed the  surplus  in  the  treasury,  may  be  considered 
as  an  indefinite  postponement  of  the  treasury  scheme 
for  a general  reduction  of  the  tariff.  We  take  it  for 
granted,  however,  that,  for  any  immediate  purpose, 
the  administration  will  first  resort  to  the  expedient 
of  an  issue  of  treasury  notes;  the  necessity  for  re- 
sorting to  which  will,  in1  connexion  with  the  exist- 
ence of  a foreign  war  requiring  the  transportation  to 
great  distances  of  large  sums  of  money,  render  the 
sub-treasury  scheme  wholly  impracticable,  and  pro- 
bably cause  that,  as  well  as  the  anti-tariff  project,  to 
be  deferred.  Should  the  war  unhappily  be  pro- 
longed, however,  loans  must  be  necessarily  recurred 
to,  and  will  constitute  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Whenever 
loans  are  to  be  authorized,  in  any  considerable  amount, 
congress  will  find  itself  obliged  to  lay  direct  taxes 
and  excises,  and  pledge  the  proceeds  of  them  to  pay 
the  inteiest  and  provide  a sinking  fund  for  their  re- 
demption. We  do  not  suppose,  therefore,  that  any 
loan,  in  the  shape  of  an  issue  of  government  stock, 
will  be  resorted  to  at  the  present  session  of  con- 
gress.” 

A Neio  York  paper  says — “We  differ  entirely  from 
the  president’s  organ  in  Washington,  in  believing 
that  the  tariff  should  be  modified  or  altered  during 
the  existence  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  This  opinion 
prevails  among  political  men  of  all  parties — among 
those  who  were  in  favor  of  such  an  alteration,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session  of  congress,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  were  opposed  to  it.  It  istiue,  the 
present  tariff  may  be  modified  in  some  slight  degree, 
as  on  the  principles  of  equity,  so  as  to  increase  the 
revenue  consistent  with  the  disbursements;  but  we 
do  not  believe  that  in  the  state  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations any  other  modification  will  be  attempted. — 
There  are  twelve  millions  in  the  treasury  surplus — 
ten  millions  of  this  sum  is  already  appropriated  by 
congress,  to  begin  the  operations  against  the  Mexi- 
cans; but  we  are  very  much  afraid  that  this  will  be  a 
mere  bagatelle  to  what  will  be  required  before  the 
war  is  terminated.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  the  aggregate  expenses  of  the  coun- 
try may  reach  fifty  millions — thirty-five  millions  of 
this  sum  must  come  from  the  revenue,  and  the  re- 
mainder by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Under  such 
a view  of  things,  there  is  no  prospect  of  any  change 
in  the  tariff,  nor  yet  of  the  passage  of  the  sub-trea- 
sury. All  these  matters  must  be  postponed  for  the 
present.” 

A New  Orleans  letter  of  10th  inst.,  published  in 
the  N.  Y.  Courier,  says — “Commercial  affairs  are  in 
a very  distressed  condition  at  present;  and  unless  re. 
lief  speedily  arrives,  a severe  crisis  will  be  upon  us. 
The  present  heavy  and  still  heavier  prospects  of  ex- 
penditure of  the  government  at  this  place,  and  the  di- 
fficulty they  will  have  in  placing  the  needful  funds 


here  from  the  north,  have  alarmed  our  banks  both 
as  to  exchange  and  a specie  demand;  and  they  have 
either  ceased  or  greatly  curtailed  their  operations 
both  in  the  exchange  and  discount  line.  The  pur- 
chasers of  cotton  and  other  produce,  suddenly  find 
themselves  unable  to  negotiate  their  bills.  The  fac- 
tors in  vain  call  upon  them  for  their  money  which  is 
required  to  meet  their  own  engagements — and  the 
consequent  pressure  and  dullness,  is  very  great. — 
New  operations  are  almost  entirely  suspended;  and 
a large  factor  told  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
force  a sale  of  cotton  or  of  any  other  produce,  ex- 
cept at  ruinous  sacrifice  of  15  to  20  per  cent.  Ex- 
change on  New  York  is  down  to  3 per  cent,  discount, 
and  can  only  be  got  off  in  limited  amounts,  and  only 
such  bills  as  are  really  prime  A.  1.  This  state  of 
things  cannot  continue  many  days  longer,  and  we 
shall  have  numerous  failures,  unless  the  banks  let 
out  and  come  to  the  relief  of  the  community.  The 
sacrifices  that  are  daily  making  are  very  severe — 
particularly  in  the  western  produce;  and  all  this 
arises  from  the  action  of  government,  and  the  want 
of  foresight  and  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  mis- 
erable weak  creature  at  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department.  I see  no  mode  in  which  he  can  get 
along  with  his  monied  arrangements  for  this  place, 
but  by  the  actual  shipment  of  specie  from  the  north, 
and  which  must  come  forward  in  sums  that  will  pro- 
bably make  your  New  York  banks  open  their  eyes. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  as  these,  that  the 
government  here  are  making  all  their  transactions 
on  credit,  paying,  or  rather  agreeing  to  pay,  (as  in 
one  instance  that  I know  of)  $13  per  1,000  bar- 
rels of  pork  that  could  have  been  bought  at  $10  50 
for  the  money,  and  every  thing  else  in  the  same 
ratio.” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says — “The 
accounts  from  N.  Orleans  and  Mobile  are  very  bad. 
The  produce  of  the  west  and  south  is  coming  down 
in  one  great  and  endless  avalanche,  but  the  circula- 
tion of  business  is  slopped.  The  rales  of  freight 
have  advanced  materially;  merchants  are  unwilling 
to  take  the  hazards  of  making  shipments;  the  north- 
ern merchants,  unwilling  to  advance  on  property 
which  must  encounter  the  risks  of  the  gulf,  have 
withdrawn  their  credits;  and  so  the  produce  is  piling 
up  beyond  the  capacities  of  all  the  warehouses. — 
How  can  merchants  meet  their  engagements,  when 
all  their  property  is  suddenly  rendered  unavailable? 
Great  inconvenience  and  damage  must  be  the  conse- 
quence.” 

Another  New  Orleans  letter,  published  in  the  Phi- 
ladelphia U.  S.  Gazette,  says — “The  government 
have  not  n dollar  of  funds  here — are  buying  every 
thing  on  credit,  and  paying  enormously  through  the 
nose — the  certificates  of  the  quarter  master,  for 
amounts  due  for  supplies,  payable  on  demand  so  soon 
as  funds  arrive,  are  hawking  out  at  every  shaving 
shop  at  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  discount  on  the  face. — 
I saw  one  to-day  for  $1,700,  which  was  offered  for 
$1,550,  and  no  doubt  $1,500  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted. Last  week  a heavy  purchase  of  pork  was 
made  (1,000  barrels)  at  13J,  when  the  same  quality 
could  have  been  bought  for  cash  at  $10^ — other 
things  in  proportion — and  this  state  of  things  with 
$12,000,000  of  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury.  Steam- 
boats and  transports  are  chartered  in  the  same  way 
— 6 and  $8,000  paid  to  a steamboat  to  the  ‘Brassos 
St.  Iago,”  a run  of  60  or  80  hours,  and  $500  per  day 
demurage.” 

Another  letter  from  New  Orleans,  dated  the  10th 
inst.  says — ‘ It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  with  the 
large  force  in  Texas,  requiring  constant  and  heavy 
supplies,  and  with  the  emergency  now  existing,  the 
quarter  master’s  department  is  entirely  destitute  of 
funds,  and  it  has  to  buy  supplies,  charter  steamboats, 
and  make  all  its  arrangements  on  credit,  of  course 
paying  an  exorbitant  addition  in  the  price  of  every 
thing;  and  the  quarter  master’s  certificates  for  money 
due,  are  hawking  about  in  the  streets  and  at  every 
shaving  shop  in  the  city,  at  heavy  discounts,  dis- 
graceful to  the  credit  of  the  government,  who  boast 
of  having  some  10  or  15  millions  of  surplus  funds  in 
the  treasury!  1 These  certificates,  though  payable  on 
demand  so  soon  as  funds  are  recceived,  are  selling  at 
8 and  10  per  cent,  discount,  and  if  they  accumulate 
much  longer,  will  be  at  a still  heavier  rate, 

Oregon  Occupation  Bill. — The  subject  come 
up  in  the  U.  S.  senate  yesterday,  as  notified  on  our 
first  page.  Mr.  Westcott  made  the  motion  to  post- 
pone the  bill  to  December,  and  Mr.  Benton  com- 
menced a speech  on  the  subject  which  it  is  said  will 
occupy  the  senate  during  Monday  and  Tuesday. — 
He  is  taking  a comprehensive  and  historical  view  of 
the  whole  Oregon  question. 

Gen.  Almonte,  late  minister  of  Mexico  to  the  U. 
States,  now  minister  of  Mxico  to  Great  Britain  and 
France,  has  left  Havana  in  the  English  packet 
steamer  Tweed,  for  Liverpool. 


FOREIGN. 


The  steamer  Britannia,  reached  Boston  on  the  20th, 
with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  4th  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

On  the  Oregon  question,  we  find  nothing  changing  the 
complexion  of  our  preceding  information.  The  British 
press  seems  to  have  concluded  lhat  the  dispute  will  be 
settled  on  the  49rh  parallel.  There  is  more  speculation 
at  present  in  the  French  than  the  English  journals  on 
the  subject. 

The  Irish  Coercion  bill  passed  its  first  reading  in  the 
commons,  by  a majority  for  ministers,  of  149. 

The  Cornbill  has  not  been  acted  on.  The  corn  trade 
consequently  remains  in  a very  unsatisfactory  slate. — 
Operations  are  suspended.  Flour  from  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  wa9  accumulating  rapidly.  Over  400,000  bbls. 
were  warehoused,  waiting  for  the  hoped  for  redaction 
of  duties. 

Sales  have  been  made  of  western  canal  flour  at 
253.  6J.  to  26s.  6d.;  Philadelphia  24s.  to  24s.  6d.;  N. 
Orleans  23s.  6d.  to  243.;  N.  York  sour  22s.  and  one 
or  two  parcels  of  prime  white  and  mixed  wheat  at 
7s.  per  70  lbs. 

As  to  the  passage  of  Mr.  Peel’s  bill,  no  certainty,  but 
probabilities  are  that  the  measure  will  be  carried 

Wjlmer  & Smith’s  Times,  says:  “The  best  informed 
public  men  are  sanguine  that  the  peers  will  pass  the 
bill;  and  a personal  friend  of  our  own,  a popular  mem- 
ber of  the  people’s  house,  writing  iast  night,  says:  “The 
opinion  still  gains  ground  that  Peel’s  measures  will  pass 
through  their  remaining  stages  without  the  country  be- 
ing put  to  the  agony  of  a dissolution.  We  hear  a disso- 
lution spoken  of  at  the  clubs,  but  it  proceeds  from  those 
who  are  inimical  to  the  free-trade  principle.  Every  re- 
volving day  convince?  me  that  the  consummation  of  our 
triumph  is  at  hand.  You  may  safely  announce  this  to 
your  American  readers  as  a fact’’  The  writer  has  the 
entree  of  the  best  political  society  in  London,  and  we 
rely  with  the  greater  confidence  on  his  statement,  as  we 
have  been  previously  indebted  for  valuable  information 
and  suggestions  from  the  same  high  and  unexceptiona- 
ble source.” 

Provisions  and  food  from  America,  make  now  a very 
imposing  anil  conspicuous  figure  in  the  English  and  Irish 
papers.  Lung  lists  of  ships  and  of  their  eatable  cargoes 
are  paraded  accordingly.  We  rejoice  at  having  it  in 
our  power  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  thousands,  as 
well  as  in  the  prospect  of  obtaining  at  least  a living  price 
for  our  surplus. 

Cotton  market  Both  price  and  demand  seems  to  be 
fairly  sustained. — we  might  say,  have  improved  a slight 
shade.  Having  ascertained  that  our  crop  of  last  season 
is  actually  short  of  the  previous  year,  speculators  ad- 
venture the  market — cautiously  however. 

Ireland  The  details  of  suffering  for  want — and 
of  consequent  disease  and  distress,  from  many  of 
the  counties  are  truly  heart  rending.  The  means 
exerted  towards  releiving  them,  though  in  many 
cases  liberal,  fall  far  short  of  sufficiency.  Thousands 
are  merely  prevented  for  the  time  being  from  actual 
starvation. 

France  is  occupied  in  congratulating  Louis  Phi- 
lippe on  his  escape  from  the  sixth  attempt  of  as- 
sassination. 

India  is  said  to  be  tranquil.  The  British  forces 
are  in  possession  of  Lahore.  The  conquered  country 
is  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile.  An  annual  re- 
venue of  two  millions  of  dollars  is  expected  from  it. 

The  Scinde,  we  find  nothing  ofinterest  about. 

Monet  Market.  London  dates  to  the  3d  inst., 
represents  the  money  market  as  considerably  reliev- 
ed, and  hopes  are  expressed  that  as  railroad  share 
deposits  get  out  of  chancery,  money  will  be  plenty. 

The  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more markets  remain  tight.  The  banks  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  be  very  cautious,  and  turn  off  most  of  the 
applicants.  Capitalists  readily  obtain  from  one  to 
two  per  cent,  for  money  on  good  business  paper. 

Stocks  continue  to  decline,  though  gradually. 

St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  say  the 
value  of  articles  of  produce  received  at  that  por  t in 
the  week  ending  the  9th,  was  nearly  $400,000. 

Roman  Catholics.  The  whole  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  now  in  the  capital  of  New  England  is 
estimated  at  32,000  at  least;  or  more  than  one  quarter 
part  of  the  entire  population  of  Boston. 

Armed  vessels.  All  vessels  bound  out  with  va- 
luable cargoes  have,  it  is  said,  increased  the  number 
of  men  and  carry  an  armament.  A fast  sailing  In- 
diaman  has  carried  out  several  hundred  muskets  to 
be  distributed  among  the  return  Indiamen. 

[W.  Y.  Express. 

Capt.  Farno. — Some  of  the  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans have  presented  Capt.  Farno  with  a valuable 
horse,  and  a silver  pitcher  and  plateau  “as  a testi- 
mony of  their  high  regard  for  the  promptness  with 
which  he  organized  his  company  and  repaired  to  the 
aid  of  General  Taylor  in  August  last.”  [Among  the 
volunteers  in  Captain  C.  S.  Hunt’s  company  are  the 
names  of  two  Baltimoreans,  J.  R.  Weir,jr.,  and  W. 
D.  Toelle.j 
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CHART  OF  THE  PRESENT  SEAT  OF  WAR. 


SEAT  OF  WAR— EXPLANATIONS. 

REFERENCES  TO  THE  CHART. 

Figure  1.  (in  black  square) — Palo  Jllto , where 
was  fought  the  battle  of  8th  May,  13 
miles  from  Point  Isabel. 

2.  do.  Resaca  de  la  Palma — battleground 
9th  May,  three  miles  N.  of  Matamoros. 

a.  Matagorda  Island  and  Aransas  Inlet. 

b.  St.  Joseph’s  Island,  south  of  which 
Espirtu  Santo  and  Mustang  Island. 
Corpus  Christi  Inlet,  south  of  Mus- 
tang Island,  draws  four  feet  water. 

c.  McGowan’s  bluff. 

d.  Kenney’s  Rancho. 

e.  e.  Shoals. 

/.  Mud  Island,  surrounded  by  shoals 

At  its  south  east  extremity  is  an  in- 
let, which  lies  south  of  the  Brassos 
Island  and  between  Brassos  Island 
and  the  main  delta  of  the  Rio  Grande 
called  BoccaChica,  ‘(small  mouth.)’ 
g.  g.  Low  flat  grounds. 

Into  the  shoal  at  the  south  west  extremity  of 
Laguna  Madre, another  channel  of  the  Rio  Grande 
enters,  which  is  not  delineated  on  the  chart.  It 
starts  from  the  main  channel  at  a point  (Pondo), 
between  Barita  and  Matamoros,  and  when  the 
river  is  very  high  this  channel  has  some  eighteen 
inches  of  water.  In  common  it  is  converted  into 
an  expanded  marsh.  When  the  river  is  very  low 
it  is  entirely  dry. 

The  Laguna  Madre,  or  Lago  del  Santander is 

about  90  miles  in  length,  and  has  generally  about 
two  feet  depth  of  water.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Island  Padre  Fayin,  or  Padre  Bayin,  or  as 
generally  called,  Padre  Island.  Besides  the  Olmos 
and  Rio  or  Sal  Colorado,  other  streams  flow  into  it 
the  San  Fernando,  the  Si.  Gertrude,  &c.  &c.  * 

Brassos  Santiago,  is  about  5 miles  from  Point 
Isabel,  and  in  lat.  26°  16'  long.  97°  12'  west  from 
Greenwich,  or  20°  12'  west  of  Washington  city,  as 
represented  in  the  chart.  There  are  from  three  to 
six  feet  water  within,  and  7£  to  8 feet  without  its 
bar.  There  is  from  three  to  six  feet  water  from 
thence  to, 

Point  Isabel,  from  which  two  routes  are  sketched 
upon  the  chart,  to  Matamoros.  By  the  southern 
road  the  distance  is  27  miles,  by  the  other  35  miles. 
The  former  pursued  by  general  Taylor’s  army,  is 
intersected  by  one  or  two  small  streamlets  flowing 
into  the  Rio  Grande. 

Bocca  Chica,  (the  narrow  mouth),  at  the  south 
end  of  Brassos  Island,  has,  approaching  it,  succes- 
sively 3,2  and  8 feet  water.  Fromjthis  point  three 
roads  diverge,  viz.  One  southwardly  to  Las  Ta- 
raesas,— one  southwestwardly  6 miles  to  Barita  and 
whence  it  passes  30  miles  more,  to  Matamoros,  and 
one  due  west,  a wagon  route,  which  after  crossing 
the  2d  pa3S  to  the  Rio  Grande  in  a direct  line  to 
Matamoros,  follow  s the  northern  shore  of  that  river 
to  the  point  where  now  stands  the  American  en 
trenchments. 

The  Rio  Grande,  at  its  first  pass,  or  main  outlet 
has  five  feet  water.  We  have  stated  above,  that 
even  at  high  water  the  second  pass  has  but  13 
inches.  The  territory  or  Della  between  the  two 
passes,  is  separated  from  the  Island  of  Brassos,  by 
the  Bocca  Chica. 

Matamoros  is  situated  in  latitude  25Q  53'  2'  and 
long.  21°  west  of  Washington. 

Letters  from  officers  of  the  army  represent 
their  march  from  Corpus  Cnristi  to  Matamoros  to 
have  been  one  of  120,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as 
1 50  miles.  Whether  gen.  Taylor  pursued  what  is 
called  the  old  direct  road, — which  is  sketched  upoa 
the  map, — or  whether,  as  we  apprehend,  he  took 
another  route  which  led  him  to  Isabel  and  thence 
to  Matamoros  thus  by  sinuosities  increasing  the 
distance,  we  are  not  confident.  The  Nueces  is 
stated  to  be  generally  about  90  miles  from  the 
Rio  Grande.  West  of  Reynaso,  is  Monterey. 

References  to  the  chart  of  Matamoros. 

A.  Fort. 

B.  Tower. 

C.  Road  to  Monterey. 

D.  Sand  bag  battery,  gun  and  mortar. 

E.  Battery  of  eight  guns. 

G.  Battery  of  five  guns,  9 and  6 lb.  en. 

H.  Road  to  Rhinoso. 
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Geography  of  the  Seat  of  War — Distance,  from 
Point  Isabel  to  Matamoros  by  land,  27  miles,  do.  by- 
water  90  miles. 

From  Matamoras  to  Corpus  Christi,  by  land  100 
miles,  by  the  old  road.  An  officer  in  General  Taylor’s 
army  mentions  that  the  distance  was  150  miles  by 
the  route  the  army  marched. 

From  Matamoras  to  the  city  of  Mexico  1000  miles; 
there  is  a good  road,  with  eight  or  ten  military  posts 
along  the  route. 

From  Matamoros  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande 
by  the  river,  is  variously  stated,  from  60  to  90  miles; 
in  direct  line,  about  30  miles 

From  Point  Isabel  to  New  Orleans,  by  sea  802 
miles 

From  Point  Isabel  to  Galveston,  by  water,  320 
miles 

From  New  Orleans  to  Vera  Cruz,  1,500  miles. 

From  Vera  Cruz  w.  n.  w.  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is 
180  miles. 

From  Yucatan  to  the  city  of  Mexico  900  miles. 

From  Brassos  St.  Jago  to  Point  Isabel  at  its  w.  n.  w. 
5 miles. 

From  Metamoros  eastward  to  the  village  of  La 
Barita,  30  miles  by  land. 

From  La  Barita,  N.  Eastward  to  Brassos  8 or 
1 0 miles. 

Santa  Fe  is  n.  n.  w.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  above  Metamoros,  and  its  distance  from 
Mexico  is  about  1131  miles,  n.  n.  w. — and  from  St. 
Louis  is  about  830  miles,  and  from  New  Orleans 
1020  miles  n.  w.,  population  about  4 or  5000. 

The  Rio  Grande,  Rio  del  Norte  or  Rio  Bravo,  different 
names  by  which  the  same  river  is  known,  rises  in  the 
Southern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  pursues  a course 
nearly  due  South  for  a distance  of  2000  miles,  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  course  is  in  good  part  through 
a thinly  peopled  desert,  in  some  places  mountainous, 
in  others  composed  of  wide,  sterile  plains.  Valuable 
mines  of  gold  and  silver  exist  in  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe,  some  1,500  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  River 
is  generally  rapid  and  rocky,  rendering  navigation 
dangerous  if  not  impossible. 

Twenty  years  ago  attempts  were  made,  and  several 
times  since,  with  steam  boats  to  navigate  it,  but 
Matamoros,  some  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  the 
winding  of  the  river,  or  30  or  40  miles  in  direct  line 
from  the  coast,  is  the  usual  head  of  navigation — and 
even  that  distance,  boats  of  very  light  draft  only  can 
be  used. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  May  17. 

The  Road  to  Mexico.  A friend  has  furnished  us 
from  his  route  book  with  the  distance  from  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  including  all  the 
intermediate  halting  places.  Just  at  this  moment  it 
possesses  very  considerable  interest,  for  we  continu- 
ally have  questions  put  to  us  as  to  the  distance  from 
point  to  point  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  They  are  giv 
en  from  the  journal  of  an  actual  traveller,  and  the 
recruits  who  have  not  yet  left  here  may  improve  the 
opportunity  of  the  passage  to  Brazos  Santiago  to 
study  the  road  which  they  may  have  to  traverse: 

Distance  from  San  Antonio  to  the  following  places. 


Miles. 
Rio  Grande  at  the  ) 
Presidio  $ 

San  Juan  de  Nava  22 

San  Fernando  15 

San  Juan  de  Mata  15 

Rosita  23 

River  Sabinas  35 

Hacienda  of  Alamas  20 

“ Encines  20 

“ Herm’nes  15 

‘1  Ajuntas  23 

Town  of  Monclava  17 


Miles. 

Hacienda  San  Juan 
de  Vanegas 


Castano 

Ranche  of  Bajan 
Tank  of  San  Felipe 
Hacienda  Anelo 
“ Messia 
Village  Capellanillo 
Saltillo 


355 

10 

30 

33 

20 

22 

25 

10 


505 

Hacienda  Agua  Nueva  15 
“ Incarnacion  35 
“ SanSa)vad’r30 
“ Salado  22 

Rancho  las  Ancinas  607 


Village  of  Cadral 
Town  of  Mataguala 
Hac.  Represadara 
“ Laguna  Seca 
Village  of  Benado 
Hacienda  Bocas 
“ Penasco 
City  San  Luis  Potosi 


25 


Hacienda  Pila 
Town  of  Jeral 
Hacienda  Cubo 
Town  of  Dolores 
“ S Miguel  Gr’de  30 
Hacienda  Santa  Rosa  34 
City  of  Queretero  13 


S00 

15 

30 

20 

35 


28 


977 

Hacienda  Colorado  15 

Town  San  Juan  del 
Rio 

Hac.  Arroya  Saco  30 

Village  of  Tula  30 

City  of  Mexico  50 

1130 


The  City  of  Mexico,  has  a population  of  180,000. — 
Temptations  similar  to  those  with  which  Cortes  in- 
spired his  Spanish  followers  three  hundred  years  ago 
to  follow  him  to  the  “Halls  of  the  Montezuma”  are 
now  loudly  trumpeted  for  the  purpose  of  inciting 
volunteers  to  undertake  another  subjugation  of  the 
devoted  people  that  populate  that  lovely  region. 

Says  a New  York  paper  “High  mountains  rise  in 
the  distance  on  all  sides  of  the  city,  but  the  location, 
although  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  is  remarkable 
for  its  salubrity,  and  in  summer  the  extreme  heat  is 
less  severe  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  The 
city  is  approached  by  excellent  roads  which  branch 
out  in  every  direction,  and  on  which  are  transported 
the  ores  and  bullion  from  some  hundred  of  the  richest 
mines  in  the  world.  The  magnificence  of  the  prin- 
cipal edifices — some  being  furnished  with  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  valued  at  many  millions,  and  con- 
taining rich  treasures  hid  away  by  the  avaricious — 
has  excited  the  admiration  of  all  travellers.  Yet, 
with  all  her  riches,  Mexico  is  poor.  Her  people  are 
kept  in  ignorance  by  the  tyranny  of  a few,  and  their 
wealth  is  carried  off  to  other  lands,  to  swell  the  gains 
of  trade  and  commerce,  which  they  are  not  permitted 
to  enjoy.  The  poor  Mexican  crawls  listlessly  over 
neglected  silver  mines,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  own  abject  condition.  The  iron  hand  of  despotism 
is  upon  him!” 

Health  on  the  Rio  Grande — The  best  defence  of  Mexico. 
The  Washington  correspondence  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  says,  that  when  Almonte  was  here  as 
Minister  from  Mexico  it  was  remarked  to  him  that  in 
case  of  a war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
the  Mexicans  would  have  nothing  to  oppose  to  the 
overwhelming  power  and  force  of  the  United  States. 
General  Almonte  replied — “It  is  a mistake,  we  have 
the  “ vomito ” alias,  Yellow  Fever. 

This  potent  arm  will,  no  doubt,  be  relied  on  by 
Mexico,  in  the  movements  now  going  on.  If  our 
troops  shall  be  kept  on  the  Rio  Grande  through  the 
summer,  they  may  fall  into  the  snare  which  Almonte 
designated  for  them.” 

The  Washington  Union,  on  the  contrary,  says: 

“We  are  informed  by  an  intelligent  physician,  who 
was  a native  of  this  city,  but  who  resided  for  several 
years  to  the  west  of  the  Rio  Grande,  who  married  a 
Mexican  lady,  who  was  an  United  States  consul,  prac- 
tised physic  several  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Matamo- 
ras, and  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  climate,  as 
well  as  the  habits  of  the  Mexicans,  that  although  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  it  is  unhealthy  at  Matamor- 
as and  on  the  immediate  borders  of  the  river,  yet  that 
several  miles  from  it,  the  ague  and  fever  is  unknown. 
The  climate  for  several  miles  beyond,  away  off  to  the 
west,  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  that  no  such  humbug 
ought  to  prevent  the  troops  of  the  United  States  from 
visiting  this  interesting  region  of  the  earth.” 

Look  out  Ahead'. — The  New  Orleans  Tropic  of  the 
8th  instant  says: 

“We  were  talking  yesterday  with  an  officer  of  one 
of  our  volunteer  corps,  and  he  informed  us  that  there 
was  not  a man  in  his  regiment  that  knew  any  thing  a- 
bout  geography,  oi ■ any  difference  between  the  soils  east  or 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  We  hear  of  new  Republics 
spoken  of  in  Mexico,  and  we  saw  two  candidates  for 
Governors  for  these  new  Republics.  The  events  of 
the  future  open  with  singular  magnificence.” 

ON  FOREIGN  INFLUENCES  AND  OPINIONS  IN  MEXICO. 

Wiley  & Putnam,  New  York,  have  in  press  “Re- 
collections oi  VYaddy  Thompson,  esq.,  late  minister 
to  Mexico.”  The  following  extract  from  a proof-,, 
sheet  of  the  work  we  find  in  the  New  York  Mirror. 
Perhaps  no  man  in  this  country  has  had  a better 
opportunity  to  form  a correct  opinion  in  the  premi- 
ses—lew  better  qualified  to  judge — none  more  truly 
American  in  feeling.  His  facts  may  be  relied  upon, 
his  conclusions  are  entitled  to  the  highest  considera- 
tion. 

“There  is  a great  mistake,  I think,  in  the  opinion 
which  is  general  in  this  country  of  the  great  ascend- 
ency of  English  influence  in  Mexico.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Pakenham  had  much  influence  there,  which  his 
great  worth  and  frank  and  honorable  character  will 
give  him  anywhere;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  the  gen- 
eral feeling  of  the  Mexicans  towards  the  English  is 
uqfriendly.  They  have  a well-grounded  jealousy  of 
the  great  and  increasing  power  which  their  large 
capital  gives  them;  and,  if 'the  feelings  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  were  consulted,  or  the  opinions  of  the\x 


most  enlightened  men,  England  is  the  very  last  pow- 
er to  which  the  Mexicans  would  transfer  California, 
or  any  other  portion  of  their  territory.  I am  quite 
sure  that  they  would  prefer  that  it  should  be  an  in- 
dependent power,  than  to  have  any  connexion  or  de- 
pendence of  any  sort  upon  England.  The  most  val- 
uable of  the  Mexican  mines  are  owned  and  worked 
by  English  companies,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
specie  which  is  exported  goes  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  The  British  government  keeps  two  officers, 
or  agents,  in  Mexico,  with  high  salaries,  to  attend  to 
this  interest  alone.  It  is  with  the  money  thus  de- 
rived that  the  English  establishments  on  this  conti- 
nent and  In  the  West  Indies  are  supported. 

The  amount  of  the  specie  annually  obtained  from 
Mexico  is  more  than  hall  as  great  as  that  which  is 
kept  at  one  time  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  stop- 
page of  this  supply  would  very  much  derange  the 
whole  monetary  system  of  England;  on  this  account, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  the  event  of  a war 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that  England 
would  very  soon  be  involved  in  it.  If  the  coast  of 
Mexico  should  be  blockaded,  England  will  demand 
that  the  line  of  steampackets  to  Vera  Cruz  should  be 
exempted  from  its  operations.  These  packets,  al- 
though commercial  vessels,  possess  a sort  of  quasi- 
government character.  This,  of  course,  our  govern- 
ment could  not  concede;  and  the  interruption  of  the 
regular  supply  of  the  precious  metals  from  Mexico 
would  be  most  disastrously  felt  in  England.  Know- 
ing all  this,  I was  well  satisfied  that  all  that  we  have 
heard  about  England  stimulating  Mexico  to  declare 
war  against  this  country  was  ridiculously  absurd. — 
Such  a war  would  injure  England  more  than  either 
of  the  belligerents.  All  her  interests  are  opposed 
to  it,  unless,  indeed,  she  intended  to  participate 
in  that  war.  I have  the  best  reasons  for  saying 
that  there  is  no  other  power  in  the  world  with  which 
England  would  not  prefer  to  engage  in  a war;  not 
that  she  fears  us,  for  England  fears  no  nation,  nor 
combination  of  nations,  as  all  her  history  proves;  but 
such  a war  would  be,  more  than  any  other,  disas- 
trous to  her  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  all 
other  industrial  pursuits. 

England  has  no  single  motive  for  a war  with  us. 
It  is  not  of  this  country  she  is  jealous,  but  of  the 
northern  despotism  of  Europe,  and  mainly  of  Russia, 
and  has  been  so  since  the  seizure  of  the  fortress  of 
Aczaco,  in  1788.  And  well  may  England  and  all 
Europe  tremble  under  the  shadow  of  that  terrible 
military  despotism  now  holding  one  eighth  of  the 
territory  of  the  globe,  and  continually  extending  its 
limits  and  its  power.  All  the  wars  of  the  present 
century  which  have  weakened  other  European  pow- 
ers have  resulted  in  the  aggrandizeraeut  of  Russia. 
The  government  is  not  only  a despotism,  but  essen- 
tially a military  despotism.  The  studies  in  which 
her  people  are  educated  are  principally  those  of  war 
and  diplomacy.  Russia  and  the  Uhited  States  are 
antipodes  and  antagonists.  The  wise  and  far-seeing 
statesmen  of  England  see  this  and  calculate,  as  well 
they  may,  upon  our  sympathy,  in  a conflict  with 
Russia.  1 repeat,  England  wants  no  war  with  us, 
although  we  may  force  her  into  one.  ‘That  old  and 
haughty  nation  proud  in  arms’  will  never  submit  to 
injustice  or  insult.  But  to  return  from  this  perhaps 
uncalled-for  digression  to  the  jealousy  of  England 
wliich  is  lelt  in  Mexico, 

A leading  member  of  thd  Mexican  cabinet  once 
said  to  me  that,  he  believed  that  the  tendency  of 
things  was  towards  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States,  and  that  he  greatly  preferred  that  re- 
sult either  to  the  separate  independence  of  Texas, 
or  any  connexion  or  dependence  of  I exas  upon  Eng- 
land; that  if  Texas  was  an  independent  power, 
other  departments  of  Mexico  would  unite  with  it 
either  voluntarily  or  by  conquest,  and  that  if  there 
was  aoy  connexion  between  Texas  and  England,  that 
English  manufactures  and  merchandise  would  be 
smuggled  into  Mexico  through  'Texas,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  the  Mexican  manufactures  and  revenue. 

In  one  of  my  last  interviews  with  Santa  Anna  I 
mentioned  this  conversation.  He  said  with  great  ve- 
hemence, that  he  ‘would  war  forever  for  the  recon- 
quest of  Texas,  and  that  if  he  died  in  his  senses,  his 
last  words  should  be  an  exhortation  to  his  country- 
men never  to  abandon  the  eflort  to  reconquer  the 
country,’  and  added,  ‘You,  sir,  know  very  well  that 
to  sign  a treaty  for  the  alienation  of  Texas,  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  signing  the  death  warrant  of 
Mexico,’  and  went  on  to  say  that  ‘by  the  same  pro- 
cess we  would  take  one  after  the  other  of  the  Mexi- 
can provinces  until  we  had  them  all.’  I could  not,  in 
sincerity,  say  that  I thought  otherwise;  but  I do  not 
know  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  will  hasten  that 
event.  That  our  language  and  laws  are  destined  to 
pervade  this  continent,  I regard  as  more  certain  than 
any  other  event  which  is  in  the  future.  Our  race 
has  never  put  its  foot  upon  a soil  which  it  has  not 
only  kept  but  has  advanced.  1 mean  not  our  finish 
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ancestors  only,  but  that  great  Teuton  race  from 
which  we  have  both  descended. 

There  seems  to  be  a wonderful  adaptation  of  (he 
English  people  to  the  purpose  of  colonization.  The 
English  colony  of  convicts  at  New  South  Wales  is  a 
more  posperous  community  than  any  colony  of  any 
other  country.  That  the  Indian  race  of  Mexico 
must  recede  before  us,  is  quite  as  certain  as  that  is 
the  destiny  of  our  own  Indians,  who,  in  a military 
point  of  view,  if  in  no  other,  are  superior  to  them. 
1 do  not  knovv  what  feelings  toward  us  in  Mexico 
may  have  been  produced  by  recent  events,  but  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  will  not  last  long;  and  I be- 
lieve that  the  time  is  not  at  all  distant,  when  all  the 
northern  departments  of  Mexico,  within  a hundred 
miles  of  the  city,  will  gladly  take  refuge  under  our 
more  stable  institutions,  from  the  constant  succes- 
sion of  civil  war  to  which  that  country  seems  to  be 
destined.  Tiie  feeling  is  becoming  a pretty  general 
one  amongst  the  enlightened  and  patriotic,  that  they 
are  not  prepared  for  free  institutions,  and  are  inca- 
pable themselves  of  maintaining  them.  There  is 
very  great  danger  that  the  drama  may  close  there, 
as  it  has  so  often  done  in  other  countries,  with  anar- 
chy ending  in  despotism, — such  is  the  natural  swing 
of  the  pendulum.  The  feeling  of  all  Mexicans  to- 
ward us,  until  the  revolution  in  Texas,  was  one  of 
unmixeJ  admiration;  and  it  is  our  high  position 
.among  the  nations,  and  makes  our  mission  all  the 
more  responsible,  that  every  people  struggling  to  be 
free,  regard  us  with  the  same  feelings — we  are  in- 
deed Mhe  looking-glass  in  which  they  dress  them- 
selves.’ As  a philanthropist,  I have  deeply  deplored 
the  effects  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  all  classes  in  Mexico  towards 
this  country,  as  diminishing  their  devotion  to  repub- 
lican institutions;  this  should  not  be  so,  but  it  will 
be.  Ours  is  regarded  as  the  great  exemplar  repub- 
lic in  Mexico,  as  everywhere  else,  and  the  act  which 
they  regard  as  such  an  outrage,  must  have  the  pre- 
judicia!  effect  which  I have  indicated — still  more 
will  that  effect  be  to  be  deprecated,  if  it  should 
throw  Mexico  into  the  arms  ot  any  great  European 
power. 

The  northern  departments  of  Mexico  contain  all 
the  mines,  and  more  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
than  aDy  others;  and  they  all  hang  very  loosely  to 
the  confederacy; — they  receive  no  earthly  benefit 
from  the  central  government,  which,  in  truth,  they 
only  know  in  its  exactions.  Ail  I he  money  collect- 
ed from  them  is  expended  in  the  city  and  elsewhere, 
and  they  have  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  it  is  beneficially  or  even  honestly  used.  The 
security  which  would  be  given  to  property,  as  well 
as  its  great  enhancement  in  value,  would  be  power- 
ful inducements  with  all  the  owners  of  large  estates 
which  are  now  comparatively  valueless.  The  only 
obstacle  that  I know  of  to  such  a consummation,  in- 
finitely desirable  in  my  judgment,  to  the  people  of 
those  departments,  less  so  to  us,  would  be  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  priesthood.  They  are  well  aware 
that  such  a measure  might  very  soon  be  fatal,  not 
only  to  their  own  supremacy,  but  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic religion  also, — but  they  would  have  on  the  other 
hand  a powerful  motive  in  the  security  which  it 
would  give  them  to  their  large  church  property — no 
motive  but  interest  would  have  any  influence  with 
the  people  of  Mexico,  for  they  certainly  do  not  like 
us.  Their  feelings  toward  us  may  be  summed  up  id 
two  words,  jealousy  and  admiration, — they  are  not 
going  to  declare  war  against  us,  I have  never  doubt- 
ed l'ora  moment  about  that.  I-ublic  opinion  in  Mex- 
ico, to  all  practical  purposes,  means  the  opinion  of 
the  army,  and  the  very  last  thing  which  the  army 
desires,  is  such  a war, — nor  do  1 believe  that  one 
Mexican  in  a thousand  does,  however  they  may 
vaunt  and  bluster — just  as  a frightened  school  boy 
whistles  as  he  passes  a graveyard  in  the  night.  1 
have  just  as  little  idea  that  they  will  negotiate  now, 
or  until  matters  are  adjusted  between  England  and 
this  country.  1 doubt  whether  they  will  do  so  even 
theu,  for  the  government  of  Mexico  owes  our  citi- 
zens as  much  money  as  they  could  expect  to  gel 
from  us  for  their  quit-claim  to  Texas  and  Mexico, 
therefore,  will  have  no  motive  to  negotiate  as  long 
as  she  is  not  pressed  for  these  claims;  and  the  re- 
storation of  official  intercourse  is  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  her.  The  few  Mexicans  who  would 
come  here,  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  oppress- 
ed, and  nothing  would  be  more  convenient  to  Mexico 
than  that  we  should  have  no  minister  there  to  trou- 
ble the  government  with  complaints. 

PAREDES,  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO. 

General  Thompson,  in  his  work  recently  publish- 
ed, “The  Recollections  of  Mexico,”  says  that  Gen- 
eral Paredes  is  a man  of  talents  and  acquirements 
in  his  profession,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a gentleman 
and  a patriot.  Paredes,  Valencia,  and  Canalizo  wore 
the  three  generals  in  the  mos  " important  commands 


under  Bustamentc.  “Paredes  and  Valencia  went 
over  to  Santa  Anna,  and  thereby  consummated  the 
overthrow  of  Bustamentc’s  government.  Canalizo 
adhered  with  a noble  fidelity  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
chief,  and  after  Bustamente  was  vanquished,  Cana- 
lizo held  out  for  a long  time  at  the  head  of  only 
three  hundred  men,  and  by  his  remaikable  gallantry 
obtained  the  soubriquet  of  the  “Lion  of  Mexico,” — 
As  soon  as  Santa  Anna  was  firmly  seated  in  power, 
he  showered  favors  of  all  sorts  upon  Canalizo; 
amongst  other  things,  appointing  him  president  ad 
interim  during  his  own  absence  from  Mexico.  He 
very  soon  quarrelled  with  Valencia  and  Paredes. — 
The  lormer  gave  up  his  command,  and  the  latter 
was  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  the  little  town  ol 
Tula,  thirty  miles  from  Mexico.  Paredes  resides 
in  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  where  he  is  greatly  be- 
loved and  respected.  The  department  of  Guadala- 
jara is  in  every  respect  the  finest  in  Mexico,  with 
more  intelligence,  and  ofcourse,  virtue,  better  farms, 
a better  population,  and  sounder  political  principles 
than  any  other.  Gen.  T.  knew,  when  he  left  Mex- 
ico, that  Paredes  was  only  waiting  for  the  proper 
moment  to  strike,  and  that  his  friends  in  Guadalajara 
were  perfectly  organized,  held  regularly  secret 
meetings,  and  were  also  only  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment of  advantageous  opportunity.  This,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  Santa  Anna  gave  them.  Re- 
posing in  the  false  security  which  his  flatterers 
had  made  him  believe  that  he  enjoyed,  and  no 
longer  apprehending  any  danger  from  Paredes,  he 
appointed  him  governor  of  Sonora,  a department 
upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  his  way  to  his  de- 
partment, Paredes  passed  through  Guadalajara,  and 
his  arrival  there  was  the  signal  for  the  pronuncia- 
mento  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow 
of  Santa  Anna.” 


TRUE  POLICY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

The  “ Courier  lies  Etats  Unis,"  the  French  Journal 
published  at  New  York,  thus  discourses,  in  relation 
to  our  war  with  Mexico  and  as  the  true  policy  and 
destiny  of  our  republic: — 

“The  American  people  is  the  foremost  among  all 
people  by  the  progress  it  has  made  in  clearing  the 
wilderness — in  the  arts  pf  industry,  and  in  naviga- 
tion. No  other  has  performed  so  great  miracles  in 
so  short  a time.  It  is  emphatically  the  people  which 
improvises  civilization.  With  its  steamboats  and  its 
axe  it  has  already  conquered  one  half  of  a world, 
and  is  destined  soon  to  conquer  the  other  half.  In- 
dustry is  its  genius,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  its  arms, 
the  liberty  which  it  bears  along  with  it,  its  power. — 
This  liberty  is  the  key  which  will  open  the  universe 
to  it. 

But  one  is  not  perfect  in  all  things,  and  it  is  not 
given  to  be,  at  the  same  time,  a commercial  and 
free  people,  and  a warlike  and  domineering  people. 
In  nations  as  in  individuals,  particular  faculties  can 
only  acquire  extreme  developement  at  the  expense 
of  other  faculties.  Hence  the  Americans  could  not 
push  so  far  their  creations  of  industry  and  their  poli- 
tical liberty,  except  upon  the  condition  of  having  no 
military  budget,  no  regular  army.  They  could  only 
become  the  strongest  of  people  in  time  of  peace, 
by  exposing  themselves  to  be  the  weakest  in  time  of 
war.  Of  this,  the  high  intelligence  which  distin- 
guishes them,  should  have  convinced  them,  if  self- 
love  did  not  with  them  speak  louder  even  than  intel- 
lect. Accustomed  to  see  every  thing  yield  to  their 
spirit  of  enterprize — rivers,  ports,  mountains,  they 
have  fancied  that  whenever  they  chose,  they  could 
extemporize  an  army  as  they  extemporize  a city  or  a 
railroad.  But  this  is  an  error  which  they  will  disco- 
ver and  deplore  hereafter.  Citizens  are  not  soldiers — 
conscripts  are  not  heroes.  In  every  vocation  an  ap- 
prenticeship is  needed — and  that  vocation,  of  all 
others,  most  needs  this  apprenticeship,  which  puts  at 
hazard  one’s  life. 

“The  political  and  social  organization  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has,  moreover,  this  inconvenience — the 
shade  to  its  brightness— that  the  military  career  be- 
ing the  most  neglected  of  all,  the  least  honored  be- 
cause it  is  the  least  productive,  the  least  in  harmony 
with  the  instinctively  pacific  sentiments  of  the 
masses,  it  is  a sort  of  last  refuge  for  the  worst  por- 
tion of  the  population.  Strangers  to  the  soil,  emi- 
grants without  home  or  hearth,  constitute  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  enlisted  men;  these  men  are  mer- 
cenaries who  fight  from  necessity,  or  from  the  love 
of  adventure,  but  who  have  none  of  that  love  of 
country  adhering  to  their  entrails  sicul  ossa  culi. — 
Such  men  in  fleeing  from  the  enemy,  have  no  con- 
sciousness of  carrying  off  on  the  soles  of  their  feet 
the  honor  of  their  country.  It  i3  not  with  such  de- 
fenders that  cither  great  things,  or  even  good  things 
are  doue.  ****** 

Since  then  such  is  the  system  of  the  country,  its 
rulers  should  at  least  comprehend  at  once  both  its 


feebleness,  and  its  force  and  act  rn  conformity. — 
Having  raised  on  tho  soi(  temples  to  all  the  gods 
except  the  god  of  war,  there  should  be  the  rarest 
possible  recourse  to  his  intercession — the  combats 
should  be  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  plough, 
which  is  your  weapon — conquer  the  world,  not  by 
armies,  but  by  emigration,  industry  and  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  wilderness.  In  the  expansive  force 
of  your  arms  and  your  ideas  lies  all  your  power,  and 
if  that  power,  is  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  cannon, 
it  is  more  sure  and  irresistible.  Texas  furnishes  a 
proof  in  point.  While  you  were  content  to  let  the 
west  pour  itself  out  into  Texas,  nothing  could  check 
their  progress,  and  they  conquered  it  for  you.  And 
now  when  government  action  is  substituted  in  the 
same  country  for  individuals,  and  against  tho  same 
enemy,  you  are  conquered!  It  is  because  in  the 
United  States  the  government  is  nothing,  the  indivi- 
dual every  thing. 

Since  his  accession  to  power,  Mr.  Polk  has  mis- 
apprehended this  great  organic  principle  of  Ameri- 
can society.  He  was  for  hurrying  its  march,  and 
cutting  the  two  knots  of  Texas  and  Oregon,  which 
time  of  itself  would  have  untied.  What  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  unnatural  policy?  That  the  United  States 
are  at  this  moment  placed  in  a position  which  may 
become  excessively  critical  for  them,  for  it  may  ex- 
pose them  at  the  same  time  to  the  two  most  dange- 
rous wars  they  could  be  called  upon  to  meet.  In 
seeing  what  the  mere  commencement  of  a struggle 
with  such  an  enemy  as  Mexico  has  already  occa- 
sioned of  embarrassment  and  expense — in  perceiv- 
ing the  difficulties  of  meeting  the  demands  of  a sin- 
gle contest — one  is  tempted  to  ask  with  dread,  what 
would  happen  if  we  had  to  repel  at  the  same  time  a 
Mexican  invasion  in  the  south,  a Canadian  invasion 
at  the  north,  and  the  attacks  of  the  British  fleets  on 
the  seabiard?  Fortune  which  has  so  long  shown 
herself  propitious  to  the  United  States — fortune 
which  loves  youth — among  people  as  among  kings 
— as  Louis  XIV.  when  a sexagenarian,  mournfully 
remarked,  will  spare  the  Americans  this  trial — but 
no  thanks  therefore  to  the  policy  of  Mr.  Polk;  his 
policy  is  grossly  blundering.  That  which  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, from  the  beginning  of  the  Oregon  question, 
has  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  “masterly  inacti- 
vity,” is  the  only  true  policy — the  only  logical  one 
— the  only  one  in  harmony  with  American  institu- 
tions, and  their  actual  military  organization.  The 
mission  of  Americans  is  that  of  pacific  conquerors — 
their  institutions  are  to  spread,  a3  spread  the  waves 
by  the  simple  law  of  the  level — their  dominion  is 
destined  to  grow  by  affinity,  by  alluvion — the  whole 
of  North  America  is  their  certain  patrimony;  and 
none  but  a madman  buys  with  blood  what  is  in 
fact  a portion  of  his  own  inheritance. 

The  N.  York  Courer  Sf  Enquirer,  on  inserting  the 
above  adds: — 

“There  is  wisdom  and  truth  in  these  reflections 
which  no  false  shame  should  deter  us  from  acknow- 
ledging, nor  from  duly  weighing — because  they  are 
traced  by  a foreign  pen.  Yet  it  is  quite  obvious  to 
remark,  that  because — owing  to  the  unprepared- 
ness which,  for  the  causes  so  well  delineated  in  the 
foregoing  extract,  will  always  excite  in  a republic — 
at  the  outset  of  a conflict  our  arms  suffer  a defeat, 
our  military  movements  are  slow  and  unskilful,  and 
our  resources  are  with  difficulty  brought  into  play — 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  when  the  nation  is  tho- 
roughly aroused,  and  buckles  on  its  armor  in  earn- 
est— the  same  energy  and  enterprise  which  gives 
such  efficiency  to  its  labors  of  peace  will  not  render 
it  equally  daring,  persevering,  aDd  formidable  in  war. 
But  we  thoroughly  agree  with  our  French  contem- 
porary that  war  is  not  our  vocation  and  that  even 
successful  war,  by  demoralizing  the  people  and  giv- 
ing them  the  taste  and  love  for  military  glory — can- 
not but  be  unfavorable  to  the  duration  of  liberty  and 
of  republican  institutions.”  5 

CAPTURE  OF  GEN.  VEGA  BV  CAPT.  MAV. 

The  battle  commenced  by  heavy  cannonading  on 
both  sides.  Gen.  Taylor,  in  passing  his  lines,  ac- 
costed Capt.  May  of  the  2d  dragoons,  and  told  him 
— “Your  regiment  has  never  done  anything  yet — 
you  must  take  that  battery.”  He  said  nothing,  but 
turned  to  his  command  and  said — “We  must  take 
that  battery — follow!”  He  made  a charge  with  three 
companies — at  least  the  remainder  of  three  compa- 
nies—supported  by  the  5th  and  8th  regiments  of  In- 
fantry. They  cleared  the  breastwork,  rode  over  the 
battery,  wheeled  and  came  through  the  enemy’s 
lines,  whilst  the  fire  of  the  Infantry  was  so  deadly 
in  its  effect  as  to  carry  all  before  it.  Capt.  May 
made  a cut  at  an  officer  as  ho  charged  through.  On 
his  return  he  found  him  standing  between  cannon 
wheels — fighting  like  a hero.  He  ordered  him  to 
surrender.  He  was  asked  if  he  was  an  officer? — 
Capt.  May  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  when  he 
presented  his  sworJ,  remarking,  “You  receive  Gen. 
Vega  a prisoner  of  war.” 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

Appointments,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  Regiment  of  mounted  riflemen , or  third  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  authorised  by  the  act  of  May  19,  1846. 

Brevet  Brigadier  General  Zachary  Taylor,  to  be 
major  general  U.  S.  army  by  brevet,  to  take  rank  as 
such  from  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Rasaca  de  ia  Palma, 
9th  May,  1846, — nomination  confirmed  unanimously. 

Persifer  F.  Smith,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  colonel. 

John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  army,  to  be  lieutenant  col- 
onel. 

George  S.  Burbridge,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  major. 

William  H.  Loring,  of  Florida,  to  be  captain. 

Winslow  F.  Sanderson,  of  Ohio,  to  be  captain. 

Samuel  H.  Walker,  of  Texas,  to  be  captain. 

Henry  B.  Pope,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  captain. 

George  B.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  captain. 

Stephens  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  to  be  captain. 

John  S.  Simonson,  of  Indiana,  to  be  captain. 

John  B.  Backenstoss,  of  Illinois,  to  be  captain. 

Bela  M.  Hughes,  of  Missouri,  to  be  captain. 

Stephen  S.  Tucker,  of  Arkansas,  to  be  captain. 

Benjamin  S.  Roberts,  of  Iowa,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Thomas  Ewell,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Andrew  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Michael  E.  Van  Buren,  of  Michigan,  to  be  first  iieu- 
enant. 

Llewellen  Jones,  of  New  York,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Noah  Newton,  of  Ohio,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Thomas  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Wm.  W.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Andrew  J.  Lindsay,  of  Mississippi,  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

John  G.  Walker,  of  Missouri,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Spear  S.  Tipton,  of  Indiana,  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Thomas  Claiborne,  jr.,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  second 
lieutenant. 

Thomas  G.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  second 
lieutenant. 

Charles  L.  Denman,  of  New  York,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Washington  L.  Elliott,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  second 
lieutenant.  , . 

Thomas  Davis,  of  Illinois,  to  be  second  lieutenant. 

George  McLane,  of  Maryland,  to  be  second  lieuten- 

ant. 

Murray  Morris,  of  the  Dist,  ict  of  Columbia,  to  be  se 
cond  lieutenant. 

Llewellen  Rague,  of  Ohio  to  be  second  lieutenant. 

Francis  S.  K.  Russell,  of  Michigan,  to  be  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

Julian  May,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  second 
lieutenant. 

MILITARY  STORE-KEEPER. 

James  G.  Sturgeon,  to  be  military  store-keeper,  vice 
Richard  B.  Butler  removed. 

The  president  of  the  United  States.  Large 
powers  have  already  been  conferred  upon  the  presi- 
dent, towards  conducting  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Funds.  Ten  millions  of  dollars  have  been  appro- 
priated, and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  president, 
for  conducting  the  war. 

The  army  of  the  United  Slates,  of  which  the  presi- 
dent according  to  the  constitution,  is  commander  in 
chief — according  to  the  bill  just  passed  by  congress 
will  be  augmented  to  about  15,000  men 

The  volunteers  placed  at  his  disposal  50,000 
The  navy,  as  now  established  7,800 

The  increase  being  ordered,  steamers  in- 
cluded will  augment  it  at  least  10,000 

82,000 

The  appointing  power,  called  into  requisition  for 
officering  these  new  levies,  is  amongst  the  highest  of 
executive  prerogatives.  Seldom,  if  ever  has  so  vast 
a scope  of  power  been  in  the  hands  of  a president  of 
these  United  States. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Minister  to  Spain.  The  hon.  Romulus  M.  Saun- 
ders, successor  to  the  hon.  Washington  Irving,  as 
minister  to  her  Catholic  majesty’s  court  in  Spain, 
arrived  at  the  Astor  House,  yesterday,  en  route  to 
his  embassy.  [.Veto  Fork  Herald  May  24. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  has  recognised 
George  B.  Deiter  as  consul  of  the  republic  of  Vene- 
zuela for  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Pacific  squadron.  The  New  York  Commercial  Ad- 
vertiser has  advices  from  the  squadron  under  com- 
modore Sloat  to  the  8th  April — all  well.  A letter 
from  an  officer  dated  Matzatlan,  says — “We  have 
still  lying  here  most  of  the  squadron,  viz.  Savannah 
54,  Constitution  54,  Warren  24,  Levant  22,  Ports- 
mouth 22,  Erie  4,  and  the  Congress  54,  capl.  Stock- 
ton,  and  the  Cyane,  daily  expected.  The  Shark,  12, 
has  gone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  repair,  after 
which  she  will  return  to  the  coast  again.” 


African  squadron.  The  U.  S.  ships  Jamestown,  York ■ 
town,  and  Southampton  were  at  Port  Praya,  Cape  de 
Verds,  March  12th. 

The  Porpoise,  U.  S.  brig  lieut.  com.  Hunt,  arrived 
at  St.  Domingo  on  the  7th  instant,  in  17  days  from 
Havana,  and  25  days  from  Pensacola.  Officers  and 
crew  all  well. 

China  squadron.  The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Colum- 
bus, com.  Biddle,  and  the  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Vin- 
cennes, capt.  Paulding,  were  at  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
China  February  27.  The  former  was  to  leave  in  a 
few  weeks  for  Callao,  Sandwich  Islands,  &c.  and 
from  thence  home. 

The  Albany,  sloop  of  war,  is  to  be  launched  at 
Brooklyn,  navy  yard  in  a few  days,  and  fitted  out 
forthwith. 

The  Dale,  sloop  of  war,  capt.  McKean,  is  under 
sailing  orders  for  the  Pacific  coast,  so  soon  as  she 
can  be  fitted  out. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  of  the  25th  says — 

Commander  Garret  J.  Pendergrast  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  Memphis  navy  yard,  and  Commander 
Wm.  H.  Gardner  to  the  rendezvous  here;  Comman- 
der McKean  to  the  sloop  of  war  Dale;  and  Lieut. 
Chatard  to  the  Water  Witch  to  be  fitted  out  here. 

It  is  said  that  the  government  intend  purchasing  a 
number  of  small  vessels  to  run  close  in  shore  in  the 
Gulf  after  privateersmen. 

We  learn  that  Com.  Warrington  has  been  appoin- 
ted to  bureau  of  ordnance,  and  Com.  Smith  to  that 
of  navy  yards  and  docks.  It  is  rumored  that  Capt. 
Dulany  has  been  put  on  furlough. 

The  steam  propeller  Massachusetts  is  now  lying 
in  the  Potomac,  between  Washington  and  Alexan- 
dria. Com.  Shubrick  and  Mr.  Haswell,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  navy,  have  visited  her  to  report  to  the 
navy  department  whether  she  will  suit  for  govern- 
ment purposes. 

requisition  for  volunteers. 

The  Circular  from  the  Department  of  War  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  Stales,  dated  May  19th,  1846’ 

was  accompanied  with  the  following  tables: — 

(Table — B,) 

Volunteers  to  be  enrolled,  but  not  called  into  service 


until  further  orders 


States, 

Number  of  Regiments, 

Foot, 

Maine 

1 

777 

New  Hampshire 

1-2 

390 

Massachusetts 

1 

777 

Rhode  Island 

1-2 

390 

Connecticut 

1-2 

390 

Vermont 

1-2 

390 

New  York 

7 

5,43q 

New  Jersey 

1 

777 

Delaware 

1-2 

3g0 

4,662 

Pennsylvania 

6 

Maryland 

2 

1,554 

Virginia 

3 

2,331 

North  Carolina 

1 

777 

South  Carolina 

1 

777 

Louisiana 

2 

1,554 

Michigan 

1 

777 

Florida 

1-2 

390 

Iowa 

I 

777 

Wisconsin 

1 

777 

Alabama 

1-2 

390 

39 

[Table — C.] 

24,486 

Volunteers  called  for  from  different  States  for  immediate 

service — Description  and  amount  offeree. 


States.  Number 

of  regiments. 

Horse. 

Foot. 

Arkansas 

1 1-2 

789 

388 

Mississippi 

] 

— 

777 

Alabama 

1 

— 

777 

Georgia 

1 

_ 

777 

Tennessee 

3 

789 

1554 

Kentucky 

3 

789 

1554 

Missouri 

1 

789 

Illinois 

3 

2331 

Indiana 

3 

— 

2331 

Ohio 

3 

_ 

2331 

Texas 

1 1-2 

789 

388 

22 

3945 

13,208 

3,945 

17,153 

WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


(official.]  From  the  Union  of  May  26. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  7,  1846. 

Sir:  I respectfully  report  that  I shall  march  this  day 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  to  open  a communica- 
tion with  Major  Brown,  and  throw  forward  supplies  of 
ordnance  and  provisions.  If  the  enemy  opposes  my 
march,  in  whatever  force,  I shall  fight  him.  Occasional 
guns  are  heard  in  the  direction  of  Matamoros,  showing 
that  everything  is  right  in  that  quarter. 

Yesterday  the  recruits  under  Lieut.  McPhail  arrived 
here.  After  filling  up  the  companies  of  the  permanent 
garrison,  (A  1st  arty,  and  G 4th  arty.,)  the  remainder  of 
the  detachment,  with  its  officers,  was  placed  under  Ma- 
jor Munroe’s  orders  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  depot. 
The  men  are  yet  too  raw  to  take  the  field,  though  effi- 
cient for  garrison  defence.  They  will  be  permanently 
assigned  as  soon  as  practicable. 

The  four  companies  of  the  first  infantry  are  hourly 
expected,  and  will  be  a seasonable  reinforcement.  The 
first  shipment  of  volunteers  from  New  Orleans  may  also 
soon  be  looked  for.  Their  arrival  will  enable  me  to 
open  the  river  and  free  our  communications. 

I am,  sir.  veiy  respectfully,  your  obed’t.  servt., 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brig’r.  gen.  U.  S.  A.  com’g. 

The  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  at  Palo  Alto,  Texas,  May  9,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  I was  rnet  near 
this  place  yesterday,  on  my  march  from  Point  Isabel,  by 
the  Mexican  forces,  and  after  an  action  of  about  five 
hours  dislodged  them  from  their  position,  and  encamp- 
ed upon  the  field.  Our  artillery,  consisting  of  two  18 
pounders  and  two  light  batteries,  was  the  arm  chiefly 
engaged,  and  to  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  was 
manceuvered  and  served  is  our  success  mainly  due. 

The  strength  of  the  enemy  is  believed  to  have  been 
about  six  thousand  men,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  eight  hundred  cavalry.  His  loss  is  probably  at  least 
one  hundred  killed.  Our  strength  did  not  exceed  all 
told  twenty  three  hundred,  while  our  loss  was  compara- 
tively trifling — four  men  killed,  three  officers  and  thirty- 
seven  men  wounded,  several  of  the  latter  mortally. 
I regret  to  say  that  Major  Ringgold,  3d  artillery,  and 
Capi.  Page,  4th  infantry,  are  severely  wounded.  Lieut. 
Luther,  2d  artillery,  slightly  so. 

The  enemy  has  fallen  back,  and  it  is  believed  has  re- 
passed the  river.  I have  advanced  parties  now  thfown 
forward  in  his  direction,  and  shall  move  the  main  body 
immediately. 

In  the  haste  of  this  first  report,  I can  only  say  that  the 
officers  and  men  behaved  in  the  most  admirable  man- 
ner throughout  the  action.  I shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
making  a more  detailed  report  when  those  of  the  differ- 
ent commanders  shall  be  received.  I am,  sir,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brigadier  general  U.  S.  A.  commanding. 

The  adjutant  general,  U S.  army,  Washington,  D C. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  at  Resnca  de  la  Palma,  3 miles  from  Ma- 
tamoros, 10  o'clock,  p.  m..  May  9,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  I marched  with 
the  main  body  of  the  army  at  2 o’clock  to-day,  having 
previously  thrown  lorward  a body  of  light  infantry  into 
the  forest,  which  covers  the  Matamoros  road.  When 
near  the.  spot  where  I am  c-ncampted,  my  advance  dis- 
covered that  a ravine  crossing  the  road  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  with  artillery.  I immediately  order- 
ed a battery  of  field  artillery  to  sweep  the  position,  flank- 
ing and  sustaining  it  by  the  3d,  4ih,  and  5th  regiments, 
deployed  as  skirmishers  to  the  right  and  left.  A heavy 
fire  of  artillery  and  of  muskeiry  was  kept  up  for  some 
time,  until  finally  the  enemy’s  baiteries  were  carried  in 
succession  by  a squadron  of  dragoons  and  the  regiments 
of  infantry  that  were  on  the  ground.  He  was  soon  dri- 
ven from  his  position,  and  pursued  by  a squadron  of  dra- 
goons, battalion  of  artillery,  3d  infantry,  and  a light 
batiery,  to  the  river.  Our  victory  has  been  complete. — 
Eight  pieces  of  artillery,  with  a great  quantity  of  am- 
munition, three  standards,  and  some  one  hundred  pri- 
soners have  heen  taken;  among  ihe  latter,  General  La 
Vega,  and  several  other  officers.  One  general  is  under- 
stood to  have  been  killed.  The  enemy  has  recrossed 
the  river,  and  I am  sure  will  not  again  molest  us  on  this 
bank. 

The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed  has  been  most  severe. 
Our  own  has  been  very  heavy,  and  1 deeply  regret  to 
report  that  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons,  Lieut.  Cochran, 
4th  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Chadbourne,  8th  infantry,  were 
killed  on  the  field.  Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  4th  artillery, 
Lieut.  Col.  McIntosh,  Lieut.  Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  Capt. 
Hooe,  and  Lieut.  Fowler,  5th  infantry,  and  Capt.  Mont- 
gomery, Lieuis.  Gates,  Selden,  McClay,  Burbank,  and 
Jordan,  8th  infantry,  were  wounded.  The  extent  of 
our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained, 
and  is  reserved  for  a more  detailed  report. 

The  affair  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  a proper  sup- 
plement to  the  cannonade  of  yesterday;  and  the  two 
taken  together,  exhibit  the  coolness  and  gallantry  of  our 
officers  and  men  in  the  most  favorable  light.  All  have 
done  their  duty,  and  done  it  nobly.  It  will  tfe  my  pride, 
in  a more  circumstantial  report  of  both  actions,  to  dwell 
upon  particular  instances  of  individual  distinction. 

It  affords  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  report  that  the  field 
work  opposite  Matamoros  has  sustained  itself  hand- 
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durins  a cannonade  and  bombardment  of  160 
hour*,  But  the  pleasu-o  is  alloyed  with  profound  regret 
at  the  loss  of  its  heroic  and  indomitable  commander, 
Major  Brown,  who  died  to-day  from  the  effect  of  a shell. 
His  loss  would  be  a severe  one  to  the  service  at  any 
time,  but  to  the  army  under  my  orders,  it  is  indeed  ir- 
reparable. One  officer  and  on*-  non  commissioned  offi- 
cer killed  and  ten  men  wounded,  comprise  all  the  ca- 
sualties incident  to  this  severe  bombardment. 

1 inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  capture  of  a 
large  number  of  pack  mules  left  in  the  Mexican  camp. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t.  servt., 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Bt.  brig’r.  general  U.  S.  A.  com’g. 

The  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation , 

Resaco  de  la  Palma,  May  1 1 , 1S4G. 

[Orders  No.  59.] 

1.  The  commanding  general  congratulates  the  army 
under  his  command  upon  the  signal  success  which  has 
crowned  its  recent  operations  against  the  enemy.  The 
coolness  and  steadiness  of  the  troops  during  the  action 
of  the  Sth,  and  the  brilliant  impetuosity  with  which  the 
enemy’s  position  and  artillery  were  carried  on  the  9th, 
have  displayed  the  best  qualities  of  the  American  sol- 
dier. To  every  officer  and  soldier  of  his  command,  the 
general  returns  his  thanks  for  the  noble  manner  in  which 
they  have  sustained  the  honor  of  the  service  and  of  the 
country.  While  the  main  body  of  the  army  has  been 
thus  actively  employed,  the  garrison  left  opposite  Mata- 
moros  has  rendered  no  less  distinguished  service  by  sus- 
taining a severe  cannonade  and  bombardment  for  many 
successive  days.  The  army  and  the  country,  while  just- 
ly rejoicing  in  this  triumph  of  our  arms,  will  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  brave  officers  and  rnen  who  fell  gallantly 
in  the  hour  of  combat. 

2.  It  being  necessary  for  the  commanding  general  to 
visit  Point  Isabel  on  public  business,  Col.  Twiggs  will 
assume  command  of  the  corps  of  the  army  near  Mata- 
moros,  including  the  garrisun  of  the  field  work.  He 
will  occupy  the  former  lines  of  the  army,  making  such 
dispositions  for  defence  and  for  the  comfort  of  his  com- 
mand as  he  may  deem  advisable.  He  will  hold  himself 
strictly  on  the  defensive  until  the  return  of  the  com- 
manding general. 

By  order  of  Brig.  Gen.  Taylor. 

W.  W.  J.  BLISS,  act.  adj.  general. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Point  Isabel,  (Texas,)  May  12,  1846. 

Sir:  I am  making  a hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  interview  with  Commodore  Con- 
ner, whose  squadron  is  now  at  anchor  off  the  harbor, 
and  arranging  with  him  a combined  movement  up  the 
river.  1 avail  myself  of  the  brief  lime  at  my  command 
to  report  that  the  main  body  of  the  army  is  now  occu- 
pying its  former  position  opposite  Matamoros.  The 
Mexican  forces  are  almost  disorganized,  and  I shall  lose 
no  time  in  investing  Matamoros,  and  opening  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river. 

I regret  to  report  that  Major  Ringgold  died  the  morn- 
ing of  tiie  11th  inst.  of  the  severe  wounds  received  in 
the  action  of  Palo  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Capt. 
Page,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wounded 
officers  are  doing  well.  In  ray  report  of  the  second  en- 
gagement, 1 accidentally  omitted  the  name  of  Lieut. 
Dobbins,  3d  infantry,  among  tiie  officers  slightly  wound- 
ed, and  desire  that  the  omission  may  be  supplied  in  the 
despatch  itself.  I am  under  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
porting that  Lieut.  Blake,  topographical  engineer,  after 
rendering  distinguished  service  in  my  staff  during  tiie 
affair  of  the  Stli  inst.,  accidentally  shot  himself  with  a 
pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  before  night. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  as  yet  to  furnish  detailed 
reports  of  our  engagements  with  the  enemy,  or  even  ac- 
curate returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  is 
not  far  from  3 officers  and  40  men  killed,  and  13  officers 
and  100  nten  wounded;  while  that  of  the  enemy  has  in 
all  probability  exceeded  300  killed;  more  than  200  have 
been  buried  by  us  on  the  two  fields  of  battle. 

I have  exchanged  a sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to 
recover  the  command  oi  Capt.  Thornton.  The  wound- 
ed prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Matamoros — the  wound- 
ed officers  on  their  parole.  General  la  Vega  and  a few 
other  officers  have  been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having 
declined  a parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Major  Gen. 
Gaines.  I am  not  conversant  with  the  usages  of  war 
in  such  cases,  and  beg  that  such  provision  may  be  made 
for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  authorized  by  law.  Ottr 
own  prisoners  have  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by 
the  Mexican  officers. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Bt.  btig.  gen.  U.  S.  A.  cotn’dg. 

The  adjutant  general  of  tiie  army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
[Orders  No.  60.]  Fort  Polk,  Texas,  May  12,  1646. 

As  a mark  of  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
republic,  the  work  constructed  at  this  place,  to  cover  the 
main  depot  of  the  army,  will  be  known  as  “Fori  Polk.” 

The  commanding  general  takes  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  with  the  dispositions  made  lor  the 
defence  and  protection  of  this  point,  so  vitally  import- 
ant to  the  efficiency  and  security  of  the  army.  To 
Major  Munroe,  the  commanding  officer,  Capt.  Sanders, 
of  the  engineers,  Majors  Thomas  and  McRee,  and 
Captains  Sibley  and  Hill  of  the  quartermaster’s  depart- 
ment. Capt.  Ramsey,  of  the  ordnance,  and  Lieutenant 
Montgomery,  of  the  subsistence  departments,  credit  is 


especially  due  for  their  zeai  and  activity.  Tile  gene  ral 

returns  liis  thanks  to  the  numerous  citizens  who  volun- 
teered their  services  in  the  defence  of  the  depot.  Their 
assistance  added  materially  to  its  strength  and  to  his 
confidence  in  its  ability  to  resist  an  attack.  The  rein- 
forcements from  the  brig  “Lawrence,”  under  Lieutenant 
Renshaw,  and  i he  large  force  of  seamen  and  marines 
so  promptly  furnished  by  the  squadron  on  its  arrival,  re 
quire  a special  acknowledgment  to  Commodore  Conner 
and  Commander  Mercer  of  the  navy.  The  army  is 
deeply  grateful  for  this  support  and  co-operation  Irom  a 
kindred  branch  of  the  public  service. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Taylor. 

W.  W.  J.  BLISS, 
Acting  adjutant  general. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 

Point  Isabel,  Texas,  May  12,  1846. 

[Special  orders  No.  62.] 

1.  General  la  Vega  and  the  other  Mexican  officers, 
prisoners  of  war,  will  be  conducted  to  New  Orleans 
under  charge  of  Lieut.  J.  J.  Reynolds.  4th  artillery,  who 
will  report  on  his  arrival  to  Major  General  Games,  for 
further  instructions.  The  quartermaster’s  department 
will  furnish  a steamer  for  the  transportation  of  the  par- 
ty- 

2.  As  many  of  the  sick  and  wounded  now  at  this 
place  as  may  be  indicated  by  Surgeon  Wood,  will  be 
sent  in  suitable  transports  to  St.  Joseph’s  island 

Assistant  Surgeon  Byrne  will  accompany  the  detach- 
ment, and  will  return  witli  the  convalescents  that  may 
be  in  condition  to  leave  the  general  hospital.  The  quar- 
termaster’s department  will  furnish  the  proper  transpor 
tation. 

By  order  of  Brigadier  General  Taylor. 
y W.  W.  J.  BLISS, 

Acting  adjutant  general. 

United  States  ship  Cumberland, 

Off  Brazos  Santiago,  May  9,  1846. 
Sir:  The  arrival  of  the  squadron  at  this  anchorage,  of 
which  the  department  was  informed  in  my  communica- 
tion of  yesterday,  was  most  opportune.  To  obtain  a 
supply  of  provisions  from  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel,  Gen. 
Taylor,  after  leaving  Major  Brown  with  five  hundred 
men  in  charge  of  the  works 'at  Matamoros,  marched  for 
the  former  place  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  con- 
sisting of  two  thousand  men.  On  his  return,  when 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  of  Matamoros,  he  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  in  considerable  force,  estimated  at  from 
six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  men,  with  a large  por- 
tion of  cavalry.  An  engagement  took  place  about  10 
o’clock  yesterday  morning,  which  lasted  until  night.  A 
pilot  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  at  this  bar, 
who  visited  the  army  to-day,  informs  me  that  our  loss 
amounted  to  sixty  killed,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  of- 
fered the  enemy  battle  again  to-day,  but  it  was  declined. 
From  the  rapid  and  incessant  firing,  particularly  of  ar- 
tillety,  throughout  the  day,  I should  infer  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  must  have  been  very  considerable.  No  further 
particulars  have  reached  me.  Shortly  after  the  action 
commenced,  I received  a communication  from  Major 
Munroe,  commanding  Point  Isabel,  requesting  a rein- 
forcement from  the  squadron,  for  the  defence  of  that 
post,  where,  it  appears,  all  the  supplies  for  the  army  are 
deposited.  In  the  course  of  yesterday  afternoon  and 
this  morning,  five  hundred  seamen  and  marines,  under 
the  command  of  Gapt.  Gregory,  of  the  Raritan,  were 
landed  from  the  squadron— a force,  it  is  believed,  suffi 
cient  to  defend  it  against  any  attempt  that  the  energy 
can  make.  A reinforcement  for  the  army  is  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Galveston  and  New  Orleans. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft, 

Secretary  of  the  navy,  Washington. 

United  Stales  ship  Cumberland, 

Off  Brazos  Santiago,  May  13,  1346. 
Sir:  In  my  communication  of  the  9th  inst.,  of  which 
a duplicate  is  enclosed,  the  department  was  informed 
that  a battle  had  been  fought  on  the  day  previous,  be- 
tween the  American  and  Mexican  forces,  near  Mata 
moros.  On  tiie  9th  Gen.  Taylor  continued  to  advance 
towards  his  works  opposite  that  place,  the  Mexican  ar- 
my under  Gen.  Arista,  falling  back  before  him,  unt  I 
within  two  and  a half  miles  from  the  American  works, 
when  it  made  a stand,  and  a general  action  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  complete  route  ol  the  enemy.  All 
his  artillery,  several  standards,  nearly  ail  his  baggage, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  with  a large  number  of  prison- 
ers, among  whom  were  Gen.  la  Vega,  and  oilier  officers 
of  rank,  were  captured.  The  enemy  maintained  his 
position  bravely,  and  did  not  abandon  it,  without  very 
severe  loss.  Our  loss  is  stated  to  be  about  sixtty  killed 
and  wounded.  So  signal  lias  been  tiie  defeat,  that  it  is 
not  believed  the  enemy  will  be  able  to  assemble  in  any 
force  for  a considerable  time.  This  event,  witli  tiie  ar- 
rival to  day  of  nearly  one  thousand  volunteers  from  New 
Orleans,  has  placed  the  army  in  perfect  security.  It  is 
my  iutenton  to  despatch  such  vessels  of  the  squadron 
as  are  not  in  immediate  want  of  water,  to  blockade  the 
Mexican  ports — leaving  the  Lawrence  to  cruise  in  tins 
neighborhood  for  the  protection  of  the  vessels  engaged 
in  furnishing  the  army  with  supplies. 

I am  very  respectfully. 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft. 

Secretary  of  the  navy,  Washington. 


Headquarter,  Army  of  occupation, 
Camp  near  Matamoros,  Texas,  April  15,  1846. 

Sir:  1 have  to  report  that  on  the  1 1th  inst Gen- 

eral Ampudia  arrived  at  Matamoros  with  two  hun- 
dred cavalry,  the  remainder  of  his  force,  variously 
estimated  from  2,000  to  3,000  men,  being  some  dis- 
tance in  the  rear  on  the  route  from  Monterey.  Im- 
mediately after  assuming  the  chief  command,  Gen. 
Ampudia  ordered  all  Americans  to  leave  Matamoros 
wittiin  twenty  four  hours,  and  repair  to  Victoria,  a 
town  in  tiie  interior  of  Tamaulipas.  He  had  taken 
the  same  severe  measure  at  Reinosa,  on  his  way 
hither.  On  the  12th  1 received  from  Gen.  Ampudia 
a despatch,  summoning  me  to  withdraw  my  force 
within  twenty  four  hours,  and  to  fall  back  beyond 
the  river  Neuces.  To  this  communication,  I replied 
on  the  12th , saying  that  I should  not  retrograde  from 
my  position.  Copies  of  this  correspondence  are  en- 
closed herewith.  I considered  the  letter  of  GeD. 
Ampudia  sufficient  to  warrant  me  in  blockading  up 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  stopping  all  supplies  for  Mata- 
moros, orders  for  which  have  been  given  to  the  na- 
val commander  at  Brazos  Santiago. 

Notwithstanding  the  alternative  of  war  presented 
by  Gen.  Ampudia,  no  hostile  movement  has  yet  been 
made  by  his  force.  Whether  he  will  feel  strong 
enough  to  attempt  anything  when  all  his  force  shall 
arrive,  is  very  doubtful.  Our  brigades  occupy  strong 
positions,  beyond  reach  of  fire  from  the  town,  and 
can  hold  themselves  against  many  times  their  num- 
ber of  Mexican  troops.  In  the  meantime  our  de- 
fences here  and  at  Point  Isabel,  are  daily  gaining 
strength.  The  latter  point  is  well  supplied  with  ar- 
tillery, and  in  a good  condition  to  resist  attack. 

I regret  to  report  that  Colonel  Cross  has  been  mis- 
sing since  the  10th  instant,  on  which  day  he  rode  out 
alone  in  the  vicinity  of  our  camp.  All  attempts  to 
trace  him  have  hitherto  proved  fruitless,  and  I much 
fear  that  he  has  been  waylaid  and  murdered  by  ban- 
ditti known  to  be  in  our  neighborhood.  To-day  I 
address  a letter  on  the  subject  to  General  Ampudia, 
desiring  him  to  assist  in  our  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
colonel’s  fate. 

I shall  authorize  the  raising  of  two  companies  of 
Texan  mounted  men,  for  service  in  this  quarter,  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open  our  com- 
munication with  Point  Isabel,  and  relieving  the  re- 
gular cavalry  of  a portion  of  their  duties,  which  are 
now  oppressive. 

Several  resignations  of  officers  have  been  tender- 
ed since  our  arrival  here.  While  I regret  that  such 
has  been  the  case,  I have  still  deemed  it  my  duty  to 
throw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  acceptance. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  TJ.  S.  A.  commanding. 
The  Adjutant  general  of  the  army. 


Fourth  military  division,  General  in  chief. 

To  explain  to  you  tne  many  grounds  for  the  just 
grievances  felt  by  the  Mexican  nation,  caused  by' the 
United  States  government,  would  be  a loss  of  time, 
and  an  insult  to  your  good  sense;  I therefore  pass  at 
once  to  such  explanations  as  I consider  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Your  government  in  an  incredible  manner — you 
will  even  permit  me  to  say  an  extravagant  one,  if 
the  usage  or  general  rules  established  and  received 
among  all  civilized  nations  are  regarded — has  not 
only  insulted,  but  has  exasperated  the  Mexican  na- 
tion, bearing  its  conquering  banner  to  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte;  and  in  this  case,  by  explicit  and  definite  or- 
ders of  my  government,  which  neither  can,  will,  nor 
should  receive  new  outrages.  I require  you  in  all 
form,  and  at  latest  in  the  peremptory  term  of  twenty 
four  hours,  to  break  up  your  camp  and  retire  to  the  other 
bank  of  the  river,  while  our  governments  are  regula- 
ting the  pending  question  in  relation  to  Texas.  If 
you  insist  in  remaining  upon  the  soil  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Tamaulipas,  it  will  clearly  result  that  arms 
and  arms  alone,  must  decide  the  question;  and  in  that 
case,  I advise  you  that  we  accept  the  war  to  which,  with 
so  much  injustice  on  your  part,  you  provoke  us,  anti 
that,  on  our  part,  this  war  should  be  conducted  con- 
formably to  the  principles  established  by  the  most 
civilized  nations:  that  is  to  say  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions and  of  war  shall  be  the  guide  of  my  operations; 
trusting  that  on  your  part  the  same  will  be  observed. 

With  this  view,  I tender  the  considerations  due  to 
your  person  and  respectable  office. 

God  and  liberty! 

Headquarters  at  Matamoros, 

2 o'clock  P.  M.,  April  12,  1846. 

PEDRO  D’AMPUDIA. 

Setter  General  in  chief  of  the  United  States  army, 
Don  Z.  Taylor. 
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In  our  notice  of  the  campaign,  two  weeks  since, 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  Point  Isabel  would 
receive  its  first,  and  we  were  greatly  in  hopes,  time- 
ly succor  from  Com.  Conner’s  squadron.  The  con- 
jecture was  right,  so  far  as  exterior  forces  were 
concerned.  The  squadron  reached  that  exposed 
point  before  the  volunteers  from  New  Orleans.  But 
Gen.  Taylor’s  masterly  movement  for  the  same  di- 
rection anticipated  the  squadron,  as  well  as  the  Mex- 
ican general  who  was  in  this  case  fairly  out-gener- 
alled. 

The  Union  of  May  24 th  gives  extracts  from  the 
official  despatches  of  Commodore  Conner,  showing 
the  gallant  and  well-judged  promptitude  with  which 
that  excellent  officer,  in  pursuance  of  his  general 
instructions  from  the  navy  department,  has  brought 
his  valuable  aid  to  the  scene  of  action.  They  had  not 
supposed  it  probable  that  his  squadron  could  have 
been  concentrated  there  so  soon  after  the  Mexican 
attack  commenced. 

Extract  of  letters  from  Commodore  Conner  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  navy,  dated 

U.  S Ship  Cumberland,  ) 

Off  Vera  Cruz,  May  3,  1846.  $ 
The  decided  tone  of  the  manifesto  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Mexican  republic,  in  connexion  with 
other  indications,  seems  to  leave  no  doubt  that  or- 
ders have  been  given  to  General  Arista  to  attack 
the  American  army  on  the  Del  Norte,  should  a fa- 
vorable occasion  offer.  Under  the  belief  that  an  at- 
tack is  contemplated,  1 have  considered  it  advisable, 
and  have  determined  to  sail  to-morrow  morning  for 
the  Brazos  Santiago  with  the  Cumberland,  Raritan, 
Potomac,  John  Adams,  and  Somers.  The  F almouth 
will  be  left  here  to  protect  our  interests  and  to  watch 
the  course  of  events. 

The  appearance  of  the  squadron  at  that  place, 
with  a knowledge  of  the  considerable  reinforcement 
it  can  afford  to  our  army,  will,  1 think,  cause  the 
Mexican  generals  to  pause,  if  not  altogether  aban- 
don their  design  of  attacking  General  Taylor.  All 
accounts  concur  in  stating  the  Mexican  army  to 
amount  to  nearly  eight  thousand  men.  I feel  assured 
the  government  has  not  the  means  of  maintaining 
this  force  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  field;  indeed, 
there  is  not,  even  now,  a dollar  in  the  treasury.— 
Hence  delay  will  either  cause  the  army  to  disband, 
or  another  revolution' to  take  place;  either  of  which 
events,  it  is  believed,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  fa- 
vorable to  the  wishes  of  our  government  in  bringing 
about  an  amicable  settlement  of  our  difficulties  with 
Mexico.  The  latter  would  undoubtedly  contribute 
to  that  end,  as  it  would  place  in  power  men  wholly 
opposed  to  the  policy  at  present  pursued. 

Considerable  activity  has  prevailed  at  this  place 
since  my  arrival,  in  improving  and  strengthening  the 
defences  of  the  castle  and  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz. — 
As  far  as  1 am  able  to  ascertain,  there  are  now  near- 
ly, if  not  quite,  two  hundred  guns  mounted  in  the 
Castle  of  San  Juan  d’UUoa,  and  as  many  as  fifty  in 
the  two  forts  and  walls  of  the  city  commanding  the 
anchorage.  These  guns  are  all  new,  and  of  heavy 
calibre,  most  of  them  being  thirty-two  and  forty-two 
pounders,  with  a number  of  eight  and  ten  inch  Paix- 
han  guns.  There  are  said  to  be  nearly  two  thousand 
men  in  the  fortress  and  about  the  same  number  in  the 
town.  1 am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron, 
lion.  George  Bancroft, 

Secretary  . of  the  Navy,  Washington. 

U.  S . Ship  Cumberland,  ) 

Off  the  bar  of  Brazos  Santiago,  May  8,  1846.  j 
SiriXs  stated  in  my  communication  of  the  3d 
xnst. , the  squqdron  left  the  roads  of  Sacrificios  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  and  has  just  anchored  off 
the  bar  of  Santiago,  where  I have  just  been  apprized 
that  hostilities  have  actually  taken  place  some  days 
since. 

As  the  opportunity  by  which  I send  this  commu- 
nication cannot  be  detained,  I have  only  time  to  add, 
that  after  communicating  with  Gen.  Taylor,  and  as- 
certaining the  situation  of  affairs  at  Matamoros,  I 
shall  remain  here  no  longer  than  the  presence  of  the 
squadron  may  be  required;  after  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  this  ship,  the  Potomac,  and  John  Ad- 
ams to  repair  to  Pensacola  to  replenish  their  provi- 
sions and  water.  In  the  mean  time  erders  will  be 
given  to  carry  into  execution  your  instructions  in  re- 
lation to  the  blockade  of  the  Mexican  coast,  and  to 
meet  and  repel,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  the 
hostilities  of  the  Mexican  nation.  Some  more  small 
vessels  are  required;  also  one  or  two  small  steam- 


boats of  a draft  of  water  not  exceeding  eight  feet. 
These  vessels  will  be  necessary  to  enforce  a strict 
blockade  of  the  coast. 

I am,  verv  respectfully.  &c. 

D.  CONNER, 

Commanding  Home  Squadron. 
Hon.  George  Bancroft,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

In  looking  over  the  New  Orleans  papers  and  ex- 
tras of  the  17th  inst.  a second  time  we  observe  a 
few  items  of  sufficient  general  interest  to  claim  a 
place  in  our  columns: 

The  following  from  the  Picayune  was  written  be- 
fore news  of  the  engagement  of  the  9th — the  last 
we  have  any  account  of — reached  New  Orleans.  It 
is  of  some  importance,  however,  as  it  reveals  the 
reasons  which  determined  Gen.  Taylor  to  leave 
Point  Isabel  on  the  7th  inst.  for  his  encampment  op- 
posite Matamoros  before  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments: 

Some  time  after  the  battle  was  begun  two  negro 
men  ran  off  from  the  army,  and  reported  at  Point 
Isabel  that  the  day  was  going  against  the  United 
States  army.  The  excitement  at  the  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. It  was  not  till  Gen.  Taylor  sent  in  his 
wounded  to  the  Point,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  ensu- 
ing day,  that  the  issue  of  the  day’s  bloody  business 
was  known.  The  smoke  of  the  battle  was  seen  dis- 
tinctly from  Isabel,  and  every  report  of  the  cannon 
counted.  It  was  thought  that  at  least  five  guns  a 
minute  were  discharged. 

The  General  left  Point  Isabel  for  the  entrench- 
ments opposite  Matamoros  before  the  arrival  of  re- 
inforcements, because  he  was  apprehensive  lest  the 
enemy  might  so  surround  and  harrass  it  as  to  render 
its  safety  doubtful.  The  enemy  has  concentrated  an 
immense  force  upon  Matamoros  and  the  neighboring 
country.  The  Mexican  soldiers  are  in  greater 
strength  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed. 

No  further  news  was  heard  from  Gen.  Taylor  af- 
ter the  evening  of  the  9th,  nor  was  any  more  firing 
heard.  We  are  informed  that  when  the  two  compa- 
nies of  Mexican  artillery  were  seen — as  they  could 
be  from  Point  Isabel — whilst  yet  the  battle  was 
raging,  coming  down  to  cross  Borcha  Chica,  ana 
marching  up  the  beach  to  take  possession  of  our 
boats  and  stores,  the  belief  was  that  Gen.  Taylor 
had  been  cut  off.  Such  a spectacle,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  story  of  the  negroes  who  deserted, 
must  have  been  a sad  one,  indeed,  to  the  few  brave 
men  who  remained  in  the  fort.  Fortunately,  the  U. 
S.  ship  Cumberland  wa3  at  hand  to  drive  off  this  de- 
tachment. The  Mexicans  must  have  felt  confident 
of  obtaining  a victory,  to  have  sent  these  men  down 
to  take  charge  of  the  American  stores  before  the 
close  of  the  battle. 

The  impression  was  that  Gen.  Taylor  would  throw 
up  a redoubt  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  remain 
there  till  the  volunteers  arrived.  This  was  a con- 
jecture only,  as  the  general  is  one  of  those  men  who 
keep  their  own  counsel.  We  have  seen  a letter  from 
one  of  the  officers  at  Isabel,  who  thought  such  would 
be  his  course. 

Whilst  congratulating  the  country  upon  the  suc- 
cesses already  achieved,  something  is  due  to  the 
brave  men  who  have  fallen  in  battle  and  the  gallant 
officers  who  have  been  so  severely  wounded  in  the 
field.  Major  Ringgold  is  an  honor  to  the  service, 
and  a victory  is  dear  that  is  purchased  with  the  loss 
of  such  an  officer.  Capt.  Page  we  know  well.  He 
is  as  true  a soldier  as  ever  faced  his  country’s  foe. — 
They  will  be  remembered  by  their  countrymen. 
Honor  to  the  living  and  peace  be  with  the  dead? 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin, 
writing  from  Point  Isabel  on  the  evening  of  the  12th 
inst.,  remarks — 

Many  instances  occurred  of  our  men  handing 
their  canteens  to  the  wounded  Mexicans,  and  turn° 
ing  from  them  to  fire  upon  others.  'Phere  was  not  a 
single  occurrence  of  cruelty  towards  the  enemy. — 
The  morale  of  the  army  is  at  its  highest — it  can  now 
accomplish  any  thing,  and  they  would  die  for  a com- 
mander who  does  not  ask  them  to  go  where  he  is  not 
willing  to  lead,  and  in  whose  judgment  they  fully 
confide. 


MEXICAN  OFFICIAL. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  AMPDDIA. 

To  the  general-in-chief  of  the  4th  military  division,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  departments  of  the  east. 
Fellow  citizens:  My  most  ardent  prayers  are  fulfilled, 
and  propitious  fortune  grants  me  the  pleasure  of  return- 
ing to  the  departments  for  which  1 have  so  much  sym- 
pathy. 

In  entering  the, east,  the  greatness  of  the  enterprise 
which  the  supreme  national  government  has  thought 
worthy  to  confide  to  my  poor  abilities  does  not  deter  me; 
lor  your  patriotic  virtues  and  your  courage  are  doubtless 
superior  to  the  audacity  with  which  the  stranger  insults 

US./ 


Since  the  cabinet  of  Washington  removed  the  hypo- 
critical mask  which  covers  its  treason  to  support  with 
effrontery  the  usurpation  of  Texas,  effected  by  her  un- 
grateful inhabitants,  our  colonists,  my  heart  possessed 
with  a sacred  fire,  like  that  which  every  good  Mexican 
ought  to  experience,  inspired  me  with  a lively  desire  to 
avenge  so  great  an  insult  hy  chastising  the  aggressor, 
and  in  March  of  last  year,  I placed  my  desire  in  form 
before  the  administration  of  that  time,  in  order  either  in 
my  own  grade,  or  that  of  the  private  soldier  with  musket 
on  my  shoulder,  I might  be  permitted  to  make  that  cam- 
paign. 

If  it  be  well  then  that  publicity  was  given  to  that  pro- 
position through  the  journals,  it  is  much  more  gratifying 
to  renew  it  at  a time  which  finds  me  among  you,  and 
that  at  your  side  1 shall  joyously  sacrifice  my  life  upon 
the  altars  of  the  country,  if,  for  the  happiness  of  this 
country,  so  dear  to  me,  my  existence  may  be  the  victim 
which  destiny  shall  mark  out. 

Neither  by  any  motive  shall  I be  brought  to  forget,  nor 
shall  1 pass  in  silence  the  occasion  which  is  presented  to 
me,  to  offer  a grateful  remembrance  as  a tribute  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Tobasco  for  the  honorable  demonstration 
of  their  esteem  for  my  person,  and  the  extraordinary  ef- 
forts which  they  made  that  I might  remain  permanently 
there;  but  to  the  country  every  thing  is  due,  and  for  its 
interest  every  other  thing  ought  to  be  postponed;  the  rea- 
son why  I am  not  still  in  the  society  of  those  estimable 
fellow  ciiizens. 

The  worthy  chief  magistrate  has  conceived  my  poor 
services  important  to  the  nation,  and  I came  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  bestow  them  upon  you,  for  the  af- 
fection, indeed,  which  you  inspire  in  me;  also,  indeed, 
for  (he  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments  to  whose  influence 
our  enemies  can  oppose  no  resistance;  they  who,  as  you 
know',  to  the  scandal  of  the  Christian  world,  assist  bar- 
barous Indians  with  arms  and  munitions,  in  order  that 
they  may  ravage  our  people.  This  ferocious  enemy  shall 
be  also  corrected,  and  we  will  chase  him  from  our  fron- 
tiers with  the  greatest  possible  brevity. 

My  heart  has  felt  the  most  grateful  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  public  demonstrations  ol  joy  and  general  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  the  heroic  people  of  Saltillo  have 
received  the  division  which  marches  under  my  orders; 
and  no  one  ought  to  doubt  that  the  brave  men  who 
compose  it,  united  to  our  comrades  who  to  day  are  en- 
trenching themselves  on  the  field  of  battle,  will  know 
how  to  give  a convincing  lesson  to  the  enemy  who  dares 
to  insult  you;  making  him  know  the  rights  and  power 
of  a great  and  warlike  people,  highly  offended  in  its 
honor  and  integrity. 

Long  live  the  Mexican  republic!!  Long  live  the  de- 
partments of  the  east  and  its  intrepid  defenders!!! 

(Signed,)  PEDRO  de  AMPUDIA- 

Saltillo,  March  27th,  1846. 

The  general  in- chief  of  the  4th  military  division  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  frontier. 

My  friends:  I left  the  village  of , sick,  to  come 

and  participate  with  you  in  the  labors  and  glories  to 
which  the  hypocritical  and  daring  North  American  usur- 
pers invite  us,  and  I instantly  longed  to  find  myself  up- 
on the  banks  of  the  Bravo,  to  salute  them  with  all  tire 
effusion  of  my  soul.  I arrived  yesterday  in  this  city 
with  the  brigade  which  the  brave  Gen.  Don  Anastasio 
Torrigon  directs.  At  this  moment  the  second  is  enter- 
ing, and  notwithstanding  the  necessity  which  exists  for 
my  remaining  in  this  city,  to  adjust  interesting  matters, 
I advance,  with  a body  of  cavalry,  hy  forced  marches; 
for,  indeed,  you  know  me — I cannot  have  a moment  of 
tranquility  while  I am  not  with  you.  In  the  meanwhile, 
let  the  sacred  fire  of  your  country  burn  as  always  in 
your  hearts,  and  I will  answer  you  with  victory. 

(Signed,)  PEDRO  DE  AMPUDIA. 

From  the  "Eagle  of  the  North,'''  April  8th,  1846. 

We  have  seen  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  man- 
ifesto given  to  the  nation  by  his  excellency  the  president 
ad  interim,  in  regard  to  the  correspondence  relative  to 
the  subject  of  Texas,  held  between  the  supreme  govern- 
ment and  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United  States. 
This  document  is  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  hoped  for 
after  the  sincere  offers  made  at  San  Louis  Potosi  by  the 
chief  of  our  destinies;  in  it  we  see  explicitly  treated 
the  difficult  question  which  for  ten  successive  years  has 
been  the  pretext  for  civil  discord,  and  in  it  we  have  a 
safe  guarantee  that  the  existing  energetic  government 
will  fulfil  without  delay  the  obligations  which  it  contract- 
ed with  the  nation  in  giving  the  programme,  which 
unites  all  divisions,  which  makes  opinion  unanimous 
upon  independence,  the  culminating  point  of  our  so- 
cial exigencies. 

It  is  true  war  is  not  precisely  declared  in  the  manifes- 
to referred  to,  and  this  will  not  readily  satisfy  the  anxie- 
ty of  those  who  are  menaced  by  the  ironically  called 
colossus  of  the" north)  but,  in  addition  to  their  being  in 
the  expressions  of  his  excellency,  the  president,  marked 
indications  of  a desire  for  the  campaign  so  long  a time 
talked  of,  a matter  which  has  no  little  force  in  the  mouth 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a people,  it  is  also  therein  ex- 
pressed, as  a fundamental  basis,  that  the  forced  occu- 
pation  of  our  territory  by  the  United  States,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  squadrons  upon  the  coasts  of  Mexico, 
are  regarded  as  a'real  aggression;  such  is  the  language 
proper  for  governments  which  desire  to  uphold  dignity 
and  decorum;  nevertheless,  there  will  not  be  wanting 
some  malevolent  spirits  to  charge  us  with  not  having 
finally  declared  war,  as  if  such  an  act  were  not  the  pro- 
per duty  of  congress,  for  which  they  arc  legally  assem- 
bled, and  who  will  find  no  difficulty  in  giving  their  ir- 
remediable sentence. 
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From  the  '‘Diario  Official,"  (city  of  Mexico,)  April 
24  lli,  1846. 

[ Translated  for  the  Union.] 

MANIFESTO  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  PRESIDENT  AD 

INTERIM  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  TO  THE  NATION. 

On  assuming,  in  the  beginning  of  tins  year,  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  during  a short  period,  I determined  resolutely 
to  change  its  policy  from  the  weak  and  pernicious 
system  of  temporizing,  which  has  been  observed 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  not- 
withstanding the  perfidy  with  which  that  government 
prepared  for  the  occupation  of  Texas,  its  treacher- 
ous violation  of  the  existing  treaties  which  guaran- 
tee the  limits  of  the  republic,  and  the  insidious  act 
by  which  it  incorporated  one  of  our  departments 
with  its  own  confederacy.  The  Mexican  nation  did 
not  conquer  its  independence  by  the  most  bloody 
and  heroic  sacrifices,  nor  place  itself  among  the 
civilized  powers  of  the  world  in  order  to  become  the 
sport  of  a neighboring  nation,  which,  taking  advan- 
tage of  our  quarrels  and  unfortunate  disturbances, 
and  the  exaggerated  idea  of  our  weakness,  founded 
upon  them,  appeared  with  all  the  appliances  for 
conquest,  and  entered  upon  the  invasion  of  our  terri- 
tory, indulging  in  the  dream  that  it  could  extinguish 
the  manly  race  to  which  we  belong,  placing  upon 
our  foreheads  the  brand  borne  by  the  slaves  in  its 
southern  states,  destroying  our  nationality,  and 
abandoning  us  to  the  humiliating  misery  of  oblivion. 
This  magnanimous  people  which,  in  a struggle  of 
eleven  years  of  blood  and  extermination,  proved  its 
boldness  no  less  than  its  constancy,  was  waiting  with 
impatience  to  rush  forward  into  another  war  to 
which  it  was  called  by  the  scandalous  aggressions  of 
a government  declaring  itself  our  friend,  but  at  the 
same  time  aiming  to  prostrate  us,  relying  on  its  pow- 
er, and  not  caring  to  support  itself  on  the  titles  of 
equity  and  justice  which  all  nations  respect,  which 
strengthen  the  hopes  of  peace,  and  maintain  the 
harmony  of  the  universe.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  the  nation  sanctioned  the  movement  which  I 
began  at  San  Luis  Potosi,  not  in  order  to  place  my- 
self in  the  painful  possession  of  power,  but  that  my 
country  may  shine  by  the  triumph  of  a cause  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  conservative  principles  of  human 
society. 

The  old  grievances,  the  offences  against  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  which  have  been  incessantly  repeated 
since  1836,  had  been  consummated  by  the  insult  of 
sending  us  a minister,  to  be  accredited  near  our  gov- 
ernment in  the  character  of  a residing  minister,  as 
if  the  relations  between  the  two  republics  had  not 
suffered  any  disturbance  by  the  definitive  act  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas.  At  the  very  time  when  Mr. 
Slidell  appeared,  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
were  occupying  our  territory,  their  squadrons  were 
threatening  our  ports,  and  preparations  were  made 
to  occupy  the  peninsula  of  the  Californias,  to  which 
the  Oregon  question  with  England  is  only  a prelimi- 
nary; and  1 did  not  receive  Mr.  Slidell,  because 
the  dignity  of  the  nation  repelled  this  new  insult. 

In  the  meantime,  the  army  of  the  United  Slates 
fixed  its  encampment  at  Corpus  Chrisli,  and  occupied 
the  island  of  Padre  Vayin;  it  then  marched  to  Point 
Isabel,  and  the  flag  of  stars  floated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Matamoros,  the  American  vessels  of  wSr  having 
previously  seized  upon  the  navigation  of  the  river. — 
The  town  of  Laredo  was  surprised  by  a party  of 
these  troops,  and  one  of  our  pickets  there  stationed 
was  disarmed.  Hostilities,  therefore,  have  been  be- 
gun by  the  United  States  undertaking  new  conquests 
in  the  territories  included  in  the  departments  of  1'a 
maulipas  and  New  Leon,  whilst  the  troops  of  the 
same  states  threaten  Monterey  in  Upper  California. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  tbs  two  repub- 
lics belong  the  responsibility  of  a war,  which  might 
have-been  prevented  by  a feeling  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice, ana  of  that  respect  which  civilization  has  in- 
troduced, for  the  rights  and  properly  of  all  nations. 
If  Mexico  should  indolently  sutler  these  reiterated 
advances  of  a power,  which  already  considers  itself 
mistress  and  sovereign  of  the  American  continent, 
not  only  would  she  lose  the  importance  which  her 
population,  resources,  and  peculiar  position  have  gi- 
ven her,  ever  since  she  raised  herself  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  but  she  would  fall  into  shame  and 
contempt  should  she,  when  challenged  to  fight  for 
them,  atiow  herself  to  be  stripped  of  the  integrant 
parts  of  her  territory  one  by  one.  Outrages  so  many 
and  so  heavy,  can  no  longer  be  borne;  and  l have 
sent  orders  to  the  general-in-chief  of  the  division  of 
our  northeen  frontier,  to  act  in  hostility  against  the 
army  which  is  in  hostility  against  us,  to  oppose  war 
to  the  enemy,  which  wars  upon  us;  and  invoking  the 
God  of  battles  to  preserve,  by  the  valor  of  our  troops, 
the  unquestionable  right  to  our  territory,  and  the  ho- 
nor of  our  arms,  which  are  no  longer  to  be  employ- 
ed only  in  defence  of  justice.  Our  general,  acting 


according  to  established  usages,  and  the  decided  in- 
structions given  by  my  government,  summoned  the 
general- in-chief  of  the  American  forces  to  retire  be- 
yond the  river  Nueces,  the  ancient  boundary  of  Tex- 
as, and  the  summons  has  been  disregarded. 

The  nations  interested  in  preventing  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  which  has  lasted  so  many  years, 
and  whose  commercial  relations  with  the  Mexican 
republic,  may  suffer  injury,  see  the  hard  alternative 
to  which  we  are  reduced  by  the  invasive  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  we  must  succumb  unless 
we  defend  with  energy  our  national  existence  thus 
threatened.  I solemnly  announce,  that  Ido  not  de- 
clare war  against  the  government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  because  it  belongs  to  the  august 
congress  of  the  nation,  and  not  the  executive,  to  re- 
solve definitively  what  reparation  should  be  exacted 
for  such  offences.  But  the  defence  of  the  Mexican 
territory,  which  the  forces  of  the  United  States  have 
invaded,  is  an  urgent  necessity,  and  my  responsibi- 
lity to  the  nation  would  be  immense  should  1 fail  to 
order  the  troops,  which  thus  act  as  enemies,  to  be 
repelled;  and  I have  therefore  given  that  order. — 
From  this  day  begins  our  defensive  war:  and  every 
point  of  our  territory  invaded  or  attacked,  shall  be 
valiantly  defended. 

The  time  has  therefore  come  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Mexican  nation  have  endeavored  fruit- 
lessly to  put  off",  by  debating  the  clearest  and  most 
just  titles;  and  these  having  been  contemned  we  en- 
ter into  a necessary  contest,  which  will  secure  to  us 
the  sympathies  of  all  nations  and  governments,  which 
condemn  the  usurpations  of  the  powerful.  We  shall 
ourselves  become  strong  from  the  holiness  of  our 
cause;  and  when  every  thing  is  endangered,  our 
strength  will  correspond  with  the  exigencies  of  our 
condition.  Meanwhile  the  Mexican  nation  will  re- 
solve to  hazard  all  in  order  to  save  all;  and  it  will 
give  a sublime  example  of  sacred  determinntion  to 
exhibit  that  glorious  devotion  which  has  so  often  been 
displayed  at  all  times  by  nations  maintaining  their 
independence  and  their  liberties. 

I rejoice  With  pride  that  Providence  should  have 
destined  me  to  be  the  organ  for  announcing  the  ener- 
getic will  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Let  us  prove  in 
battle  that  the  sons  of  the  heroes  and  martyrs  of  in- 
dependence are  animated  by  the  recollections  of 
their  pure  glory;  that  valor  has  not  degenerated  in 
their  breasts,  and  that  they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice 
themselves  on  the  altars  of  their  country. 

Mexicans!  I raise  on  this  memorable  day  the 
standard  of  independence,  on  which  you  see  inscribed 
the  illustrious  names  of  Hidalgo  and  lturbide. — 
Rally  under  this  sacred  ensign,  leaving  all  internal 
questions  and  differences  for  a period  of  less  peril. — 
1 have  assured  you  that  the  glory  which  I seek  as 
the  reward  of  my  painful  career,  is  not  that  of  the 
ambitious  man  who  regards  power  as  the  spoils  of 
rapine.  I have  sworn  to  maintain  the  republic,  in 
all  its  just  rights,  during  the  short  period  of  my  gov- 
ernment; and  now,  while  I urge  you  to  the  struggle, 
and  warn  you  that  you  must  make  great  sacrifices,  I 
also  promise  you  that  I shall  not  spare  my  own  blood 
when  it  shall  be  necessary. 

Mexicans!  Your  valiant  soldiers  are  about  to 
fight,  and  they  will  fight,  with  the  valor  of  heroes; 
keep  your  blessings  for  them,  and  prepare  yourselves 
to  crown  their  noble  foreheads,  or  their  tombs,  if 
they  should  fall,  when  destiny  calls  you  to  take  their 
places  in  the  ranks.  Mexico  will  conquer,  or  will 
no  longer  exist! 

National  Palace  of  Mexico,  April  23,  1846. 

MARIANA  ‘PAREDES  Y ARRILLAGA. 


RESPONSE  OF  THE  STATE  AUTHORITIES 
To  the  requisitions  for  the  army. 

We  shall  have  room  of  course,  for  only  a few  of  those, 
to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  rest. 

Texas.  The  requisition  of  Gen.  Taylor  forwarded  to 
Governor  Henderson,  for  troops  from  Texas,  was  in- 
serted in  a previous  number  of  the  Register.  It  reached 
the  governor  on  the  2d  inst.  at  Austin,  who  immediately 
issued  the  following: 

GENERAL  ORDER  NO.  1. 

Adjutant  general's  offi.ee,  Austin,  May  2,  1S46. 

The  executive  nas  been  officially  advised  by  date  of 
26th  ult.,  from  Gen.  Z.  Taylor,  that  actual  hostilities 
have  commenced  between  the  Mexicans  and  the  Army 
of  Occupation,  provoked  by  ihe  Mexican  foe.  Under 
the  authority  of  the  United  States,  a requisition  has  been 
made  upon  him  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  to 
calf*  into  the  service  four  regiments  of  volunteer  rifle- 
men, two  regiments  ot  which  to  be  mounted  and  two  on 
foot,  for  six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

Relying  upon  the  uniform  chivalry  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens, the  executive  addresses  himself  to  their  patriot  ism, 
and  in  the  absence  ol  a due  military  organization  makes 
the  following  requisition  of  the  respective  counties  of  the 
state: 


Mounted  riflemen.  Gonzales,  1 company;  Bastrop 
and  Travis,  1;  Fayetle,  1;  Colorado,  1;  Washington,  1; 
Austin  and  Fort  Beird,  1;  Brazoria  and  Matagorda,  1; 
Jackson,  Victoria,  Refugio,  San  Patricio,  and  Goliad,  1; 
Milam,  1;  Robertson  and  Brazos,  1;  Montgomery,  2; 
Liberty,  1 ; Houston,  1;  Nacogdoches,  1;  San  Augustine, 

I;  Shelby,  1;  Rusk,  1;  Harrison  2. 

Riflemen.  Harris  and  Galveston,  3 companies;  Bra- 
zoria and  Matagorda,  1;  Liberty,  1;  Montgomery,  2; 
Victoria,  3;  Fort  Bend  and  Austin,  1;  Washington  and 
Brazos,  2;  Houston,  1;  Nacogdoches,  1;  Rusk,  1;  Sabine 
and  San  Augustine,  1;  Shelby,  1;  Jasper  and  Jefferson, 

1;  Bexar,  1. 

The  mounted  riflemen  will  rendezvous  at  Point  Isabel, 
and  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  that  point  as  rapidly 
as  the  companies  are  formed.  The  commandants  of  the 
respective  companies  will  forward  muster  rolls  to  the  ad- 
jutant general  at  Austin  before  their  march.  Upon  their 
arrival  at  Point  Isabel,  they  will  he  mustered  into  ser- 
vice and  the  regimental  organization  will  lake  place. 

Provisions  and  forage  are  deposited  at  Corpus  Christi 
for  the  use  of  the  mounted  companies  on-  their  way  to 
Point  Isabel.  Foot  companies  will  rendezvouse  at  Gal- 
veston and  take  up  their  line  of  march  for  that  place  as 
soon  as  their  company  organization  is  completed,  and 
forward  muster  rolls  to  the  adjutant  general.  At  Gal- 
veston, supplies  of  subsistence,  and  transportation  will 
be  furnished  them  by  Lieut.  Kingsbury  of  the  ordnance 
department,  to  whom  commandants  of  companies  will 
report  upon  their  arrival.  The  men  are  required  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  good  rifles  and  equipments,  and  the 
mounted  men  sufficient  ammunition  until  their  arrival 
at  Corpus  Christi. 

The  organization  of  the  several  companies  will  be  as 
follows,  viz:  1 captain;  1 1st  lieutenant;  1 2d  iieutentant 
4 sergeants;  4 corporals;  2 musicians;  50  privates.  The 
commandants  of  companies  will  provide  subsistence 
supplies  for  their  commands,  until  they  arrive  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, and  forward  duplicate  returns  to  the  adjutant 
general  and  comptroller. 

WM.  G.  COOK,  adjutant  general. 

By  order  of  the  governor, 

J.  Pinckney  Henderson. 

A letter  from  a U.  S.  officer,  to  the  editor,  commnni- 
cating  the  above,  adds:  “It  is  the  present  intention  of 
Gen.  Henderson  to  assume  command  of  the  above  force 
as  coinmander-in-chief  the  Texas  militia.” 

Kentucky. — Prompt  measures.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
Gov.  Owsley  received  from  Gen.  Gaines,  U.  S.  army, 
a letter  dated  headquarters  western  division,  New  Or- 
leans, May  4th,  announcing  that  he  had  “solicited  from 
the  President  authority  to  concentrate  upon  the  borders” 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  “fifty  battalions,  each  battalion  to 
consist  of  500  men,”  (of  western  volunteers,)  “to  be  ac- 
cepted into  service  of  the  the  United  States  for  six 
months,  unless  sooner  discharged.  To  obviate  loss  of 
time  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  service,  I 
lake  this  occasion  to  say  that  your  excellency  would 
contribute  much  to  facilitate  the  desired  movement  by 
anlicipating  a formal  requisition  from  the  department  of 
war,  by  authorizing  two,  three,  or  four  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  riflemen,  to  be  taken  from  the  young  men 
constituting  the  chivalry  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  to 
organize  and  repair  to  this  city  as  soon  a3  practicable, 
where  they  shall  receive  arms,  with  every  requisite  sup- 
ply necessary  to  their  health  and  comfort  and  to  render 
them  ready  for  action.  From  this  city  they  will  go  by 
good  vessels,  (steamers  if  possible,)  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Matamoros.’’ 

Gov.  Owsley  on  the  16th  wrote  in  reply  to  Genera 
Gaines:  “I  must  beg  leave,  sir,  to  assure  you,  that  I ad 
mire  and  appeciate  the  patriotic  zeal  and  professiona 
ardor  that  so  eminently  charactherizes  your  communi- 
cation to  this  department.  I am  sure,  sir,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Kentucky  will  feel  gratified  at  the  compliment 
paid  to  their  chivalry,  by  being  thus  early  called  upon 
by  the  commanding  general  of  the  western  division,  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  Yet,  sir, 
occupying  myself  a post  of  great  responsibility  to  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  my  duty  to  them  requires  that  I 
should  await  the  authority  of  the  president,  which  you 
have  solicited,  and  which,  if  your  anticipations  are  rea- 
lized, must  necessarily  reach  here  in  a few  days.  And 
this  consideration  reconciles  me  to  the  brief  delay  oc- 
casioned by  deterring  action  until  the  receipt  of  orders 
from  the  general  government.  It  would  be  impossible, 
at  all  events,  to  raise  the  battalions  suggested  in  your 
letter,  in  time  for  them  to  form  a part  of  the  force  to  be 
concentrated  at  New  Orleans  “in  the  present  month.’’ — 
The  month  is  now  more  than  half  gone,  and  as  there 
has  been  no  anticipation  in  the  public  mind,  of  such  an 
early  call  for  volunteers,  the  month  would  have  expired 
before  the  battalions  would  be  in  readiness  to  be  placed 
under  your  immediate  command.  I need  not  assure 
you,  sir,  that  when  war  has  been  declared  by  the  United 
Stales,  Kentucky  will  be  found  in  the  line  of  her  duty 
— true  to  her  ancient  renown  and  true  to  the  American 
Union.  Hoping  that  the  citizen  soldiers  whose  fortune 
it  was  to  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action  that  we  are,  ar- 
rived in  time  to  give  all  necessary  aid  to  the  gallant  offi- 
cers now  in  command  on  the  Rio  Grande,  I tender  you 
my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  confidence  you 
have  reposed  in  the  volunteers  from  this  state.” 

The  Louisville  Legion. — After  despatching  Ihe 
above  reply,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  16th,  Colonel 
Stephen  Ormsby,  reached  Lexington  with  the  ten- 
der of  the  services  of  the  volunteers  consisting 
of  eight  companies,  which  had  the  day  before  been 
reorganized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  their  ser- 
vices in  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Mexj 
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cans.  Though  filled  with  pride  and  gratification  by 
the  promptitude  and  gallantry  of  the  offer,  Gov. 
Owsley,  not  having  received  a requisition,  did  not 
feel  empowered  to  accept  it,  in  the  then  state  of  his 
advices. 

The  Frankfort  Commonwealth,  of  the  19th,  from 
which  we  extract  the  above  particulars  goes  on  to 
say — 

“On  Sunday  afternoon,  (the  direct  mail  from 
Washington,  which  arrives  in  the  forenoon,  haying 
brought  him  no  intelligence  from  the  federal  city,) 
he  received,  through  the  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
newspapers,  accounts  of  the  action  of  congress,  au- 
thorizing the  president  to  accept  the  services  of  50,- 
000  volunteers.  Confident  that  the  step  would  but 
anticipate  the  demand  of  the  general  government  a 
few  days,  he  forthwith  caused  the  patriotic  procla- 
mation "annexed  to  be  issued  and  sent  off  in  every 
direction  by  mail  and  otherwise.  Colonel  Orlando 
Brown,  the  governor’s  aid,  and  Col.  A.  G.  Hodges 
were  despatched  expresses  to  Louisville,  bearing  the 
proclamation  and  a letter  from  the  governor  to  Col. 
Ormsby,  accepting  his  Legion  into  service,  and  or- 
dering its  immediate  embarcalion  for  the  scene  of 
hostilities. 

In  the  same  hour  also  were  executed  the  subjoined 
letters  to  the  war  department  and  Gen.  Gaines,  the 
latter  being  sent  by  Col.  Brown  to  be  forwarded  from 
Louisville.” 

VOLUNTEERS. PROCLAMATION  OF  THE  SOVERNOR  OF 

KENTUCKY. 

Executive  department,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  May  17,  1846. 

Whereas,  from  information  this  day  informally 
received  at  this  department,  it  is  believed  that  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  has,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  president,  passed  an  act  authoriz- 
ing the  receiving  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  fifty  thousand  volunteers  to  aid  the  army  of 
occupation  now  on  the  Rio  Grande,  or  to  give  such 
Other  service  as  may  be  required  for  the  defence  of 
our  southern  frontier  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  interests  and  honor:  And  whereas,  this  de- 
partment has  also  received  a communication  from 
the  commander  of  the  western  division  of  the  army, 
giving  notice  of  an  application  having  been  made  to 
the  president  for  volunteers  from  Kentucky:  And 
whereas,  recent  intelligence  from  the  army  of  occu- 
pation, leaves  no  doubt  but  that  hostilities  have  been 
actually  commenced. 

Now,  therefore,  mindful  of  the  high  renown  that 
Kentucky  has  acquired  for  patriotism  and  gallantry, 
and  being  unwilling  at  a crisis  like  this,  that  our  no- 
ble state  should  suffer  herself  to  be  surpassed  in  de- 
votion to  the  common  cause  of  our  common  country, 
I,  William  Owsley,  governor  of  the  commonwealth 
of  Kentucky,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  appeal- 
ing to  the  pride,  the  patriotism,  and  the  chivalry  of 
Kentuckians,  hereby  urging  them  to  form  themselves 
into  volunteer  companies,  and  report  the  fact  of 
their  organization  to  this  department  forthwith,  sig- 
nifying to  them  my  firm  conviction  that  orders  will, 
in  a very  few  days  be  received  from  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  empowering  and  directing  me  to 
cause  them  to  be  immediately  mustered  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  at  some  point  which  will 
be  designated.  WM.  OWSLEY. 

By  the  governor. 

A.  S.  Mitchell,  ass'l  secl'y. 

In  the  same  hour  the  following  orders  were  des- 
patched by  express: 

Executive  office,  Frankfort,  May  17,  1846. 

Sir:  Intelligence  from  Washington,  just  received, 
justifies  me  in  expecting,  by  the  next  mail,  a requi- 
sition upon  Kentucky  for  volunteeis  for  the  Mexican 
war,  and  I have,  therefore,  determined,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  requisition,  to  accept  the  services  of  the 
Louisville  Legion,  tendered  by  you  on  yesterday. — 
You  will,  therefore,  wilh  the  utmost  despatch,  em- 
bark your  Legion  on  board  a fast  sailing  steamboat, 
which  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  charter,  and  re- 
port yourself  and  Legion,  without  delay,  to  Major 
General  Edmund  Pendleton  Gaines,  commanding  the 
western  division  of  the  U.  S.  army,  at  New  Orleans, 
who  will  supply  you  wilh  all  necessary  arni3  and 
transports  for  speedily  reaching  the  army  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  WILLIAM  OWSLEY. 

To  Col.  Stephen  Ormsby, 

Commandant  Louisville  Legion,  Louisville,  Ky. 

To  major  gen.  E.  P.  Gaines,  commanding  western  di- 
vision, 8fc. 

Executive  office,  Frankfort,  Ky.  Jllay  17,  1846. 

Sir — Since  mailing  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday, 
in  reply  to  yours  ot  the  4th  instant,  1 have  received 
such  information  from  Washington  city,  as  satisfies 
tae  that  there  will  be  beyond  doubt,  a call  from  the 
general  government  on  the  militia  of  Kentucky.  In 
anticipation  of  such  call,  and  in  accordance  with 


what  seems  to  be  your  urgent  wish,  1 have  conclud- 
ed 10  accept,  in  advance,  the  services  of  a volunteer 
corps  which  have  been  tendered  to  me.  The  Louis- 
ville Legion,  commanded  by  col.  Stephen  Ormsby, 
composed  of  eight  companies,  has  been  accepted  and 
col.  Ormsby  directed  to  report  his  command  to  you 
immediately. 

These  men  are  of  the  gallant  sons  of  Kentucky.  I 
commend  them  to  your  kind  regard,  and  advise  you 
that  the  post  of  danger  is  the  post  they  covet. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WILLIAM  OWSLEY. 

And  the  secretary  of  war  was  duly  apprised  of 
these  proceedings,  by  a communication  of  which  the 
following  is  a copy. 

Executive  office,  Frankfort  May  17,  1846. 
Hon.  William  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war: 

Sir — Since  enclosing  to  you  this  morning,  copies 
of  the  recent  correspondence  between  maj.  general 
Gaines  and  myself,  in  which  I advised  gen.  Gaines 
that  1 should  await  the  authority  of  the  general  go- 
vernment for  embodying  a portion  of  the  militia  of 
Kentucky,  for  service  against  the  Mexican  arms,  1 
have  received  authentic  information  that  the  general 
government  has  taken  action  in  reference  to  the 
crisis  in  question. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt,  I presume,  that 
the  citizen  soldiers  of  Kentucky  will  be  called  upon 
to  furnish  their  quota  to  fight  in  defence  of  their 
country. 

Kentuckians  are  no  laggards  in  a cause  like  this. 
The  Louisville  Legion,  a volunteer  corps  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  composed  of  eight  companies,  have 
offered  their  services  in  the  expected  emergency,  and 
in  anticipation  of  a formal  call  from  the  war  de- 
partment at  Washington,  I have  concluded  to  ac- 
cept their  services  and  report  them  to  gen.  Gaines, 
at  New  Orleans,  without  delay. 

Instructions  in  accordance  herewith,  have  this  in- 
stant been  sent  to  col.  Ormsby,  commandant  of  the 
Legion,  by  express,  and  1 have  the  honor  to  report 
the  same  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

With  high  consideration,  I remain  your  obedient 
servant,  (Signed)  WILLIAM  OWSLEY. 

Maryland — Call  for  Volunteers — Proclamation 

by  the  Governor — Executive  Department, 

Annapolis. 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
declared  “that  a state  of  war  exists  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  Republics  of  Mexico,”  and  has  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States  “to  employ 
the  Militia,  Naval,  and  Military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  call  for  and  accept  the  service  of  any 
number  of  Volunteers  not  exceeding  50,000,  to  serve 
twelve  months  after  they  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  or  to  the  end  of  the  War,  unless 
sooner  discharged,  according  to  the  time  for  which 
they  shall  have  been  mustered  into  service.”  And, 
whereas,  the  President,  with  the  view  of  securing  to 
the  citizens  of  each  State  and  Territory  the  privilege 
of  participating  in  the  defence  of  their  Country,  has 
appointed  the  said  volunteer  Force  among  the  Several 
States  and  Territories;  and  has  made  his  requisition 
upon  me  for  two  Regiments  of  Infantry,  as  the  quota 
of  this  force  to  be  supplied  by  the  State  of  Maryland: 

Now,  therefore,  I THOMAS  G.  PRATT,  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Maryland,  do  issue  this  Pro- 
clamation, announcing  to  the  Citizens  of  Maryland, 
that  they  are  now  privileged  to  enrol  themselves 
under  the  Flag  of  their  country,  and  to  participate 
with  their  fellow  citizens  of  other  States  in  restoring 
to  the  United  States  the  blessings  of  Peace. 

I call  upon  the  Citizens  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  45,  to  enrol  themselves 
forthwith,  that  the  two  Regiments  required  of  this 
State  may  be  immediately  filled  and  mustered  into 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Sons  of  Maryland  have  always  obeyed  the  call 
of  patriotism  and  duty,  and  will  now  sustain  the  honor 
of  the  State  by  enabling  her  to  be  the  first,  or  amongst 
the  first,  to  oiler  to  the  Federal  Executive,  for  muster 
into  the  service  of  the  country,  her  quota  of  the 
Volunteer  force  which  has  been  called  for. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  under  the  dis- 
cretion allowed  him.  has  decided  that  "A  Company  of 
Infantry  shall  consist  of  1 Captain,  1 First  Lieutenant,  1 
Second  Lieutenant,  4 Sergeants,  4 Corporals,  2 Musici- 
ans, and  64  Privates,' — "■That  a Regiment  shall  consist 
of  1 Colonel,  1 Lieutenant  Colonel,  1 Major,  1 Adjutant, 
1 Sergeant,  1 Sergeant  Major,  1 Quarter  Master  Ser- 
geant, 2 Principal  Musicians  and  10  Companies,  orgar 
nized  as  above". 

Under  the  act  of  Congress,  the  Regimental  and 
Company  officers  are  to  be  commissioned  by  the  State 


Executive;  and  I have  offered  the  commissions  of 
Colonels,  Lieut.  Colonels  and  Majors  to  gentlemen, 
whose  character  and  Military  experience,  render 
them  worthy  to  lead  the  “Maryland  Line”  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  their  country. 

The  names  of  the  officers  appointed  will  be  announc- 
ed by  the  Adjutant  General,  so  soon  as  their  willing- 
ness to  accept  of  the  commissions  proffered  them  shall 
be  ascertained. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 
of  Maryland,  this  21st  day  oi  May,  Anno 
< l.  s.  > Domini,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and 
J Forty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  the  Seventieth. 

THOMAS  G.  PRATT 

Enrollment  and  Organization  of  the  Militia 

General  Order — No.  1 — Head  Quarters  of 
Maryland  Militia, — Annapolis,  May  20th,  1846. 
To  John  N.  Watkins, 

Adjutant  General  Maryland  Militia: 
Sir: — Our  country  is  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  there 
are  indications  which  cannot  be  disregarded  of  ap- 
proaching difficulties  with  a more  powerful  enemy 

It  is,  in  my  judgment  necessary,  that  the  Militia  of 
the  State  should  be  thoroughly  re-organized,  that  Mary- 
land may  be  placed  in  a position  to  meet,  as  it  becomes 
her,  the  existing,  or  any  exigency  that  may  occur.  In 
this  organization,  it  is  essential — 

1st.  That  the  bounds  of  the  several  Brigade,  Regi- 
mental and  Company  Districts  should  be  distinctly 
defined. 

2nd.  That  efficient  Brigade,  Regimental  and  Company 
Officers  should  be  appointed. 

3rd.  That  there  should  be  an  immediate  enrollment  of 
the  men  subject  to  military  duty  within  each  milita- 
ry district;  and 

4th.  That  the  several  Brigades,  Regiments  and  Com- 
panies should  be  mustered  at  such  stated  periods  as 
would  ensure  a thorougli  discipline  of  the  entire 
militia  force  of  the  State. 

You  are  therefore  ordered  to  address  a copy  of  this 
communication  to  eacli  Major-General,  Brigadier- 
General,  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  Major, now 
in  commission,  referring  them  to  the  act  of  1834, 
chapter,  251,  and  direct  them  forthwith  to  carry  into 
effect  the  specifications  herein  prescribed  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  militia  of  this  State. 

THOMAS  G.  PRATT,  Governor, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  Md.  Militia. 

VOUCHERS  REQUIRED  FOR  EXPENDITURES. 

Head  Quarters  of  Maryland  Militia,  May  31st  1846. 

Sir, — The  State  of  Maryland  during  the  last  war 
with  Great  Britain,  expended  a large  sum  of  money 
in  providing  for  the  public  defence,  which  has  not 
been  refunded  by  the  General  Government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  proper  vouchers  to  authen- 
ticate the  claims  of  the  State  for  such  reimbursements. 
The  result  has  been,  that  whilst  the  other  States  of 
the  Union  have  been  re-imbursed  fer  such  expenses 
incurred  by  them,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  been 
hitherto  unable  to  have  her  claim  against  the  General 
Government  adjusted. 

To  prevent  a recurrence  of  such  a loss  to  the  State, 
you  are  hereby  ordered  to  require  of  all  persons  who 
may  be  authorized  to  expend  money,  or  deliver,  or 
distribute  arms,  or  other  munitions  of  War  on  the 
part  of  this  State,  in  providing  for  the  public  defence, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  War  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  to  take  a duplicate 
voucher  for  such  expenditure  attested  by  some  re- 
spectable citizens  of  this  state.  You  will  immediate- 
ly transmit  a copy  of  this  order  to  the  several  Major 
and  Brigadier  Generals,  now  in  commission  or  who 
may  be  commissioned,  with  directions  to  have  this 
order  properly  and  fully  enforced. 

THOMAS  G.  PRATT,  Governor, 
and  Commander  in  Chief  Md.  Militia. 

To  John  N.  Watkins; 

Adjutant  General  Maryland  Militia. 


“THE  OLD  MARYLAND  LINE,” 

Have  already  been  duly  represented  in  the  Mex- 
ican war. 

This  emulation  amongst  the  clans,  is  a valuable 
ingredient.  No  apology  is  necessary  for  its  intro- 
duction here.  Let  other  Stales  compete  for  the 
palm. 

Col.  Truman  Cross,  the  first  victim  of  the  war, 
was  a native  of  Maryland,  a descendant  of  a revo- 
lutionary officer. 
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Major  Ringgold,  the  second  victim,  than  whom 
r.:  officer  of  the  army  could  be  mop  tied  by 

!:is  countrymen,  and  few,  if  any  of  hi-  i u.k  would 
have  been  a severer  loss  to  the  service,  was  a native 
of  Washington  county,  Maryland,  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Gen.  Samuel  Ringgold.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  Gen.  John  Cadwaliader,  a distinguished 
citizen  of  Philadelphia  during  the  revolution.  Hav- 
ing distinguished  himself  at  the  West  Point  military 
academy  by  being  placed  one  of  the  five  at  the  head 
of  the  class,  he  graduated  in  July,  1818,  and  entered 
the  army  as  a lieutenant.  General  Scott  perceived 
his  merit,  and  immediately  selected  him  for  cne  of 
his  aids,  a station  which  he  continued  to  occupy  for 
several  years,  enjoying  the  confidence  and  friendship, 
as  well  as  instruction  of  one  of  the  best  tacticians 
in  this  country.  Thus  qualified,  he  became  an  in-  | 
valuable  officer.  During  the  difficulties  with  South 
Carolina  in  1832,  he  was  on  duty  on  that  station,  and 
when  the  Seminole  war  occurred  in  Florida,  he  was 
actively  employed,  then  captain  of  artillery,  against 
the  Indians,  until,  like  many  other  officers  on  that 
service,  his  health  became  impaired.  His  activity 
however  had  won  him  for  “meritorious  services,’’  in 
that  campaign,  the  rank  of  brevet  major. 

He  was  afterwards  selected  by  the  major-general 
command ing-in-chief  to  organize  a corps  of  flying 
artillery,  and  he  paid  every  possible  attention  to  the 
instruction  and  discipline  of  this  arm  of  the  service. 
How  faithfully  he  performed  his  duty,  in  this  re 
spect,  the  wonderful  performances  of  his  admirable 
corps  at  Fort  McHenry  and  other  places,  and  on  the 
field  of  Palo  Alto, — fully  attest.  He  never  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  exposure  during  the 
Florida  campaign,  and  when  ordered  from  Fort  Mc- 
Henry to  join  the  army  in  Texas,  the  experienced 
surgeon  at  this  post  strongly  insisted  upon  his  physi- 
cal inability  to  go  through  with  the  campaign.  Rut 
he  strengthened  himself  for  duty,  and  as  far  as  known 
here,  he  was  never,  for  an  hour,  unfit  for  service 
since  he  left  the  fort.  He  fell  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
the  8th  irist.,  the  same  ball  killing  his  horse  under 
him,  and  wounding  him  mortally.  An  accomplished 
gentleman,  beloved  by  his  friends,  respected  by  all. 
He  was  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  justly  appre- 
ciated the  high  responsibilities  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand. He  rigidly  enforced  discipline,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  things;  and  yet,  probably,  no  officer  had 
more  entirely  the  respect,  the  confidence,  and  the 
affectionate  regard  of  all  his  officers  and  men,  than 
the  gallant  soldier  of  whom  this  brief  sketch  is 
given. 

The  deceased,  in  a letter  to  his  immediate  friends, 
written  just  as  the  army  was  about  to  march  for 
Camp  Label,  (but  which  letter  was  received  only 
since  the  sad  intelligence  of  his  fall)  spoke  of  the 
extreme  probability  of  a serious  rencontre  with  the 
enemy,  and  expressed  sure  confidence  in  the  triumph 
of  our  gallant  little  army.  But  with  characteristic 
coolness  he  also  adverted  to  the  great  probability  of 
his  own  fall  in  battle;  and,  in  anticipation  of  that 
event,  he  made  a brief  will,  which  was  enclosed  in 
that  letter. 

His  patriotic  words  to  the  friendly  officer  who 
came  to  his  assistance  ought  not  to  be  forgotten: — 
“Donl  slay  with  me:  you  have  work  to  do:  go 
ahead.” 

Such  was  the  late  Major  Ringgold. 

Major  Ringgold.  The  following  particulars  re- 
lative to  his  death,  are  from  a distinguished  officer 
of  tne  U.  S.  navy. 

Camp  Isabel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del 
Norte,  lUh  May , 1846.  The  numerous  friends  of 
Major  Ringgold  will  doubtless  be  anxious  to  know 
the  particulars  attending  his  melancholy  end,  and  1 
hasten  l give  them  to  you.  The  engagement  uf  the 
8th  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  artillery,  arid 
Major  R.  look  a most  active  and  important  part  with 
it.  About  6 o’clock  he  was  struck  by  a six  pound 
shot.  He  was  mounted,  and  the  shot  struck  him  at 
right  angles,  hitting  him  in  the  right  thigh,  passing 
through  the  holsters  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulders 
of  his  horse,  and  then  striking  the  left  thigh,  in  the 
same  line  in  which  it  first  struck  him.  On  the 
evening  of  the  9th  he  reached  this  camp  under 
charge  of  Dr.  Byrne  of  the  army.  Fie  was  imme- 
diately placed  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  his 
wounds  dressed.  An  immense  mass  of  muscles  and 
integuments  were  carried  away  from  both  thighs. — 
The  arteries  were  not  divided,  neither  were  the  bones 
broken.  1 remained  with  him  all  night.  He  had 
but  little  pain,  and  at  intervals  bad  some  sleep.  On 
dressing  his  wounds  in  the  morning,  they  presented 
a most  unfavorable  aspect,  and  there  was  but  little 
reaction.  During  the  night  he  gave  many  incidents 
of  the  battle,  and  spoke  with  much  pride  of  the  exe- 
cution of  his  shot.  Fie  directed  his  shot  not  only  to 
groups  and  masses  of  the  enemy,  but  to  particular 
men  in  their  line;  he  saw  them  fall,  their  places  oc 
cupied  by  other  who  ir.  their  turn  were  shot  down, 


pointing  his  guns  to  the  same  place,  and  he  felt  as 
confident  of  hitting'  his  mark  as  I hough  he  had  been 

using  a rifle.  He  had  but  one  tiling  to  regret,  and 
that  was  the  small  number  of  men  in  his  company. 

He  said  that  he  had  made  use  of  all  his  exertions  to 
have  his  company  increased  to  100  men,  but  without 
success.  From  the  small  number  of  his  men,  as 
they  were  disabled  at  their  guns,  he  was  without 
others, to  take  their  places.  During  the  day  he  con- 
tinued to  lose  strength,  but  was  free  from  pain  and 
cheerful.  He  spoke  constantly  of  the  efficiency  of 
his  guns,  and  the  brave  conduct  of  his  officers  and 
men. 

He  continued  to  grow  worse,  and  a medical  officer 
remained  constantly  by  bis  side.  Dr.  Byrne  remain- 
ed with  him  during  the  night,  using  every  means 
which  could  be  devised  to  save  his  valuable  life,  but 
without  effect.  He  continued  to  grow  worse  until 
one  o’clock  last  night,  when  he  expired.  He  sur- 
vived his  wounds  CO  hours;  during  all  this  time  he 
had  but  little  pain — conversed  cheerfully,  and  made 
all  his  arrangements  for  his  approaching  end  with 
the  greatest  composure  and  resignation.  He  will  be 
buried  to-day  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  lamented  by  the 
whole  camp.  The  wounded  are  generally  doing 
very  well.  1 am  your  obedient  servant. 

J M.  FOLTZ, 
Surgeon  United  States  Navy. 

Respect  to  his  memory. — Amongst  the  many  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  Major  Ringgold,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing proceeding  of  the  Baltimore  county  court. — 
In  consequence  of  the  close  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  leading  counsel  in  a ease  before  the  court 
and  the  late  Major  Ringgold,  and  in  reply  to  the 
motion  for  adjournment,  suggested  by  Geo.  R.  Rich- 
ardson, esq.,  Judge  Legrand  said — 

]n  the  motion  of  the  attorney  general,  the  court 
recognize  a becoming  appreciation  of  the  sad  feeling 
which  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  our  brave 
townsman  has  inspired  in  the  bosom  of  our  entire 
community.  It  is  fitting  the  court,  and  indeed  every 
branch  of  the  government,  should  exhibit  the  sincer- 
est  evidences  of  the  affliction  which  ail  have  sustain- 
ed in  the  deatli  of  one  who  surrendered  his  life  in  llie 
defence  of  his  counhy  Custom  has  prescribed  among 
its  usual  cold  ceremonials,  the  expression  of  grief  at 
the  final  departure  of  any  distinguished  citizen;  but 
when  the  resolute  and  noble  defender  of  the  honor 
of  the  country  and  the  integrity  of  the  soil  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  jaws  of  deatli,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
adding,  by  his  daring  intrepidity,  another  brilliant 
page  to  its  history,  the  patriotis  heart  properly  de- 
mands, and  will  have,  the  tribute  which  the  just  and 
grateful  ever  promptly  pay  to  the  gallant  dead.  To 
us  all  this  is  evident  by  the  gloom  which  is  every- 
where in  our  city,  and  which  the  annunciation  of  a 
succession  of  the  glorious  victories  of  our  arms  can- 
not dispel.  The  court,  therefore,  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  concurring  in  the  motion,  responsive  as  is 
that  concurrence  to  the  feelings  of  the  community 
and  of  its  own.  Major  Ringgold  was  a citizen  of 
Baltimore,  known  to  us  all,  to  some  of  us  intimately, 
and  by  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  known,  recog- 
nized as  a gentleman  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor 
and  of  the  kindliest  feelings  of  which  humanity  is 
susceptible.  He  is  gone,  but  the  fame  his  late  bril- 
liant conduct  won,  will  hereafter  constitute  apart 
of  the  pride  and  history  of  his  country.  Let  the 
court  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrovv  morning  at 
10  o’clock. 

Major  Ringgold. — The  death  of  this  gallant  offi- 
cer has  eliciied  warm  eulogistic  notices  from  the 
conductors  of  the  Philadelphia  press.  The  Philadel- 
phia U.  S.  Gazette  remarks — 

Among  the  dead  is  Major  Ringgold.  Flis  loss  will 
be  deeply  deplored.  He  had  acquired  and  used 
great  skill  in  the  particular  arm  to  which  he  gave 
attention.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has  been 
bringing  that  branch  to  something  like  perfection, 
and  in  almost  the  first  occasion  for  its  use,  he  is  struck 
down.  Major  Ringgold  was  u native  of  Maryland, 
and  held  a brevet  rank.  He  was,  we  believe,  a 
near  relative  of  General  G.  Cadwaliader,  of  this 
city. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  has  the  follow- 
ing— 

Major  Ringgold. — The  death  of  this  accomplished 
officer  is  a heavy  loss  to  the  country.  He  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  revision  of  a system  of  tactics 
for  our  army  and  devoted  much  time  and  study  to 
improving  upon  the  English  and  French  system. — 
His  corps  was  as  fine  a one  as  any  service  could 
boast.  He  leaves  unfinished,  we  think,  a work  which 
he  was  preparing  on  the  utility  and  practicability  of 
the  flying  artillery  arm  in  our  service.  Major  R.’s 
constitution  was  much  impaired  by  his  long  cam- 
paigns in  Florida,  but  passionately  attached  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  be  still  remained  in  the  army  and 
died  a martyr  to  his  country. 


His  death  has  stricken  thousands  of  hearts  that 

gu.-h  under  the  blow,  with  feelings  whicli  no  ordina- 
ry public  calamity  could  have  excited.  He  was  ge- 
nerally known  and  appreciated  in  this  city  as  the 
Bayard  of  the  age — the  star  of  the  war;  and  his  ca- 
reer was  watched  with  anxious  eyes  and  hearts. — 
That  it  would  be  glorious  no  one  doubted;  but  who 
thought  that  an  orb  so  bright  would  sink  so  early? — 
The  soul  of  chivalry  and  honor,  accomplished  as  a 
soldier,  lofty  as  a patriot,  beloved  as  a man,  it  de- 
mands an  agonizing  struggle  to  reconcile  us  to  such 
a sacrifice.  And  yet  it  is  a noble  one.  In  the  flash 
of  his  fame  he  has  died,  as  he  lived — for  his  coun- 
try. The  offering  was  doubtless  a glad  one.  He 
desired  no  brighter  fate  than  such  a death;  he  could 
leave  no  richer  heritage  than  such  an  example. — 
While  we  feel  as  if  destiny  had  robbed  the  future 
of  the  fame  which  such  a nature  must  have  won, 
we  dare  not  repine  that  his  career  has  been  closed, 
in  its  morning,  with  this  sunburst  of  glory.  His 
memory  will  be  gratefully  cherished  so  long  as  hon- 
or has  a victory,  freedom  a hero,  or  his  country  a name. 

Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgely,  son  of  General 
Charles  Sterret  Ridgely,  of  Elkriage,  Anne  Arundel 
county,  Maryland,  was  the.  officer  upon  whom  de- 
volved the  command  of  the  corps  of  flying  artillery 
after  Major  Ringgold  received  his  mortal  wound. — 
Letters  from  the  army  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  took  his  balteiy  into  action. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  second  battle  he  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  came  rapidly  into  battery,  gave 
the  enemy  one  round,  and  then  dashed  on  to  the 
“charge,”  led  by  the  intrepid, 

Captain  May,  of  the  2 d regiment  U.  S.  dragoons, 
whom,  if  we  may  not  exactly  claim  as  a Marylander, 
(at  least  until  retrocession  is  effected  by  the  District,) 
is  at  least  more  of  a Marylander  than  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Union.  Capt.  May  is  a native  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  son  of  Dr.  May,  of  that  place. 
On  organizing  the  2d  regiment  of  dragoons,  during 
Gen.  Jackson’s  administration,  he  was  amongst 
those  who,  from  civil  life,  received  a commission  as 
lieutenant  in  the  corps,  and  was  ordered  to  Florida, 
where  the  regiment  was  subjected  to  severe  active 
service  against  the  Seminoles,  and  the  lieutenant 
was  entrusted  with  many  responsible  duties.  One  of 
those  led  him  into  a personal  rencontre  with  the  ce- 
lebrated chief  of  the  tribe,  Phillip,  whose  camp  a 
charge  was  made  upon,  and  who  was  knocked  down 
and  secured  by  Lieut.  May,  at  the  moment  he  was 
raising  his  rifle  to  shoot  the  daring  young  officer. 

At  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  of  the  9th 
inst.,  the  Mexican  commander  had  chosen  a judi- 
cious position,  occupying  a defile,  arid  presenting  a 
battery  in  front  of  nine  pieces  of  artillery,  whose 
fire,  if  allowed,  must  have  been  deadly  to  the  at- 
tacking army.  They  had  already  commenced  a can- 
nonade. This  was  the  crisis  of  the  day,  and  was  so 
perceived  by  the  American  commander.  'Fuming  to 
the  commander  of  the  2d  dragoons, 

“Sir,”  said  Gen.  Taylor,  “your  regiment  has 
done  nothing  yet.  You  must  take  that  battery. ” 

“Men,”  said  Capt.  May,  instantly,  by  way  of  re- 
ply, “we  must  take  that  battery! — follow.” 

“Charge!”  was  the  word. 

Capt.  May  is  said  to  have  cleared  the  enemies  bat- 
tery ten  yards  in  advance  of  his  troop.  He  was 
mounted  upon  his  favorite  charger,  “Tom,”  the  same 
on  which  he  made  the  charge  upon  Phillip’s  camp, 
and  who  now  received  a severe  wound.  The  2d 
dragoons  at  the  charge  comprised  seventy  men  and 
officers,  of  whom  nine  were  killed  and  eleven  were 
wounded.  Twenty-eight  of  their  horses  were  killed 
and  eleven  were  wounded.  This  is  sufficient  proof 
that  the  Mexicans  fought  gallantly.  It  was  no  con- 
temptible enemy  that  had  to  be  encountered — no 
trifling  battery  that  had  to  be  carried — and  was  so 
gallantly  carried  and  kept.  '1  hrice  the  Mexican 
dragoons  returned  to  the  charge,  and  tluice  were 
they  as  bravely  repulsed. 

Capt.  S.  H.  Walker,  Commander  of  the  Texas 
Rangers.  Having,  in  our  last  number,  claimed  this 
intrepid  officer,  with  some  pride,  as  a native  of 
Maryland,  we  feel  constrained  by  the  discourteous 
terms  in  which  his  late  affair  with  the  Mexicans  has 
been  noticed  by  certain  journals,  to  place  his  intrepi- 
dity beyond  all  question,  even  with  those  ever  so 
prejudiced.  We  may  premise,  by  observing,  that 
Capt.  Walker  is  testilied  to  in  the.  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  last  week,  as  having  resided  in  the  city  of 
Washington  for  some  years  prior  to  his  going  to 
Texas,  working  industriously  at  his  trade  as  a house 
carpenter. 

Walker’s  natural  enterprizing  disposition  had  a 
fair  field  ori  arriving  in  Texas.  Flis  fearless  daring 
soon  distinguisfled  him.  He  was  immediately  em- 
ployed in  hazardous  enterprizes  against  the  Mexi- 
cans. New  Orleans  papers  have  stated  that  Walker 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mikr,  in 
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which  300  Texans,  under  Col.  Fisher,  encountered 
some  2000  Mexicans,  and  were  severely  defeated.— 
This  was  a mistake  in  the  editors  alluded  to.  Walk- 
er had  been  employed  in  that  expedition,  but  having 
adventured  into  the  Mexican  territory  in  advance  of 
the  Texan  forces,  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mexicans  during  the  battle,  and  of 
course  took  no  part  in  the  engagement.  After  the 
Texans  had  surrendered  they  were  marched  to  Ma- 
tamoros  and  thence  to  the  Castle  of  Perote  on  their 
way  to  Mexico,  and  Walker  with  them. 

For  a time  the  prisoners  were  treated  with  some 
degree  of  kindness — but  as  they  advanced  into  the 
country,  the  Mexican  officers  under  whose  charge 
they  were,  threw  off  all  the  restraints  of  their  arti- 
cles of  agreement,  and  evinced  towards  them  the 
most  unfeeling  brutality.  The  Mexican  soldiers  had 
repeatedly  been  allowed  to  beat  them,  and  the  young 
officers,  whose  conduct  in  this  respect  was  very  wide- 
ly different  from  that  of  their  seniors  in  the  Mexican 
service,  treated  them  with  a severity  as  disgraceful 
as  it  was  unjust.  On  reaching  Salado,  stung  to  des- 
peration by  the  cruelty  they  received,  they  resolved 
to  rush  upon  their  guards  and  make  their  escape. — 
Among  the  privates  foremost  in  this  charge  was 
Walker.  When  the  signal  was  given  he  seized  one 
of  the  sentinels  at  the  inner  door  of  the  prison-yard, 
and  Cameron , a gallant  Scotchman  who  was  after- 
wards by  order  of  the  president,  shot  in  cold  Wood, 
seized  the  other  Both  were  instantly  disarmed  and 
the  Texans  rushed  into  the  outer  court,  where  the 
arms  and  cartridge  boxes  were  guarded  by  150  of 
the  Mexican  infantry.  These  were  speedily  driven 
oOt;  and  while  the  Texans  were  arming  themselves, 
the  Mexican  cavalry,  and  a company  of  infantry 
formed  in  front  of  the  outer  gate.  The  Texans 
charged  through  them,  killing  nine  or  ten  and  wound- 
ing more  and  themselves  sustaining  a loss  of  Jive 
killed  and  Jive  wounded.  Only  about  half  of  the 
Texans,  who  numbered  in  all  214,  were  engaged;  the 
Mexicans  numbered  300. 

The  escaped  Texans  soon  lost  their  way,  became 
involved  in  the  mountains,  were  deceived  by  false 
information,  reduced  to  the  extremities  ol  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  finally  recaptured  by  straggling  Mex- 
ican parties.  They  were  again  taken  to  Salado,  tie  - 
cimaled  by  order  of  the  commander,  and  every  tenth 
man  shot  in  cold  blood!  The  inhuman  manner  in 
which  this  fiendish  butchery  was  conducted,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  one  of  its  victims,  Henry 
Whaling , was  wounded  fifteen  times  before  he  was  at 
last  killed  by  one  of  his  murderers,  who  placed  a gun 
to  his  head  and  blew  out  his  brains. 

These  particulars  are  recorded  in  Green’s  history 
of  the  Mier  expedition.  Walker's  name  does  not  oc- 
cur in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative;  but  he 
is  named  as  one  of  the  nine  who  made  their  escape 
from  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  whole  number  of 
persons  originally  engaged  in  the  expedition  was  261. 
Of  those,  ten  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mier,  and 
six  others  subsequently  died  of  wounds  received 
there;  five  fell  in  the  attack  upon  the  guard  at  Saia- 
do~on  the  1 1th  of  February,  1843;  seventeen  were 
shot  at  the  decimation  ordered  by  Santa  Ana,  on  the 
25th  of  March;  one  (Capt.  Cameron)  was  shot  on 
the  25th  of  April;  five  died  in  the  mountains  after 
the  escape  from  prison;  and  thirty-five  died  of  suf- 
fering and  starvation  in  Mexico;  seven  were  re- 
leased through  the  intercession  of  the  American 
minister,  four  at  that  of  the  British  minister;  eight 
wounded  at  Mier  effected  their  escape;  and  nine  es- 
caped from  Mexico,  of  whom  Walker  was  one.  He 
was  from  Galveston,  and  is  a native  of  Prince  George, 
Maryland. 

Those  who  are  certainly  best  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  recent  services  of  Capt.  Walker,  the  officers 
of  the  U.  S.  army  of  occupation,  have  raised  a purse 
of  $1000  for  Capt.  Walker,  the  brave  Texan  Ranger, 
as  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  his  services. 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  ARMY  OF  INVASION. 

The  general  movement  throughout  the  country 
rnay  be  judged  of  from  the  following  brief  summary 
which  we  take  partly  at  random  from  innumerable 
articles  of  similar  import  which  now  crowd  the  dai- 
ly journals  from  every  direction. 

Maryland. — About  260  gallant  volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  Captains  Stewart,  Piper,  and  Stei- 
ner, broke  up  their  camp  in  Howard’s  Park  on  the 
27th  instant,  and  after  marching  through  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  took  passage  in  the  cars  for  the  city  ot 
■Washington,  where  they  designed  to  report  to  the 
commandant  of  the  “'District  Volunteers,”  with  a 
view  of  expediting  their  arrival  at  the  frontier. 

Alabama — The  “Relief  Volunteers,”  of  Montgo- 
mery Alabama,  commanded  by  Captain  Elmore, 
when’ they  arrived  at  Mobile,  received  information 
that  the  Louisiana  requisition  was  filled,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  received  into  service.  They  im- 
mediately sent  an  agent  to  New  Orleans  to  solicit 


the  privilege  of  being  received  without  pay,  and 
Gen.  Gaines  accepted  them  as  part  of  the  regiment 
which  he  authorised  Colonel  Bayley  Peyton  to  raise  in 
anticipation  of  a new  call.  They  accordingly  went 
over  on  the  16th  instant  to  take  their  places  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Louisiana  volunteers.  Another 
company  from  Alabama  went  over  with  them  to  re- 
quest the  same  privilege.  It  is  composed  of  citizens 
of  Mobile  and  Tuscaloosa,  commanded  by  Col.  W. 
H.  Platt. 

Louisiana — Volunteers  pour  into  New  Orleans  en 
route  for  the  army,  from  all  directions  so  rapidly, 
that  the  governor  finds  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  them. 
A proclamation  has  been  issued  stating  that  the 
state’s  quota  of  four  regiments  is  full,  and  that  no  more 
can  be  received.  The  organization  of  Col.  Peyton’s 
regiment  under  the  authority  of  Gen.  Gaines,  will 
still  continue. 

The  Legislature  of  the  state  on  the  18th  inst.  pass- 
ed a bill  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  equipment 
and  transportation  of  the  volunteers  to  Texas. 

The  Central  Bank,  of  New  Orleans,  on  the  19th, 
placed  whatever  funds  might  be  required  by  the  go- 
vernor for  the  despatch  of  the  troops  at  his  disposi- 
tion, free  ol  charge. 

Kentucky. — The  promptitude  of  the  Kentuckians 
shows  that  they  are  as  ready  as  ever  to  anticipate  a 
cull.  We  notice  on  another  page  Governor  Owsley’s 
proceeding.  The  Louisville  Legion  composed  of  eight 
companies,  was  to  embark  for  New  Orleans  on  the 
24th  instant.  Some  of  the  companies  have  an  ex- 
cess of  men.  Distinguished  military  men  of  Ken- 
tucky have  tendered  their  services  to  Governor 
Owsley. 

The  Northern  Bank  of  Kentucky  on  the  18th  instant, 
placed  $250,000  at  the  disposition  of  the  governor, 
to  enable  him  promptly  to  fulfil  any  requisition  upon 
Kentucky  for  the  southern  army. 

The  Louisville  Journal  of  the  21st  instant,  says 
that  some  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in 
that  city  have  been  compelled  to  suspend  operations 
for  want  of  hands,  so  great  is  the  number  of  opera- 
tives who  have  joined  the  army. 

Missouri — The  St.  Louis  volunteers,  numbering 
about  600,  were  to  march  to  Jefferson  barracks  on 
the  16th  instant,  from  which  point  they  would  em- 
bark for  the  south.  Volunteers  from  the  interior  of 
the  state  tvere  constantly  arriving  in  St.  Louis. 

Judge  Mullanphy,  of  St.  Louis,  has  raised  $4,500 
by  private  subscription  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
volunteers. 

At  St.  Louis  committees  have  been  appointed  at  a 
town  meeting  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
families  of  volunteers  from  that  city. 

Ohio. — The  Cincinnati  papers  announce  that  one 
thousand  men  in  that  city  are  only  waiting  for  orders. 
In  various  other  sections  of  Ohio,  volunteer  corps  are 
forming. 

Indiana. — Two  volunteer  companies  haveheen  or- 
ganized in  New  Albany,  and  they  repori  themselves 
ready  to  march  at  a day’s  notice.  Two  corps  have 
also  been  raised  at  Evansville. 

Ho  osier  pluck! — A western  editor  says,  a strapping 
customer  who  looked  as  if  he  could  “chaw  up”  a 
half  dozen  Mexicans  at  one  meal,  without  being  sa- 
tisfied, reached  our  city  yesterday  morning,  from  an 
interior  county  (Putnam)  in  Indiana,  for  the  purpose 
of  joining  one  of  the  volunteer  companies.  So  anx- 
ious was  he  to  enter  into  service,  that  he  walked  the 
entire  distance  from  home,  which  was  more  than  a 
hundred  miles,  barefooted.  He  is  one  of  the  right 
kind  of  “boys.” 

Illinois. — The  St.  Louis  papers  say  three  volunteer 
companies  at  Quincy,  Illinois,  were  ready  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  the  army  in  the  south,  whenever 
their  services  should  be  required. 

Tennessee  volunteers. — The  Nashville  Whig  of  the 
19th  instant,  says  that  volunteers  from  every  part  of 
Tennessee  are  daily  tendering  their  services  to  Go- 
vernor Brown.  The  Whig  adds — “A  draught  will 
certainly  take  place,  but  it  will  be  to  ascertain  who 
shall  be  compelled  to  stay  at  home.  Tennessee  will 
be  ready  to  furnish  more  than  her  quota  of  any  num- 
ber that  may  be  needed.” 

The  Nashville  Banner  says,  five  thousand  Ten- 
nesseeans will  be  ready  whenever  their  services  are 
required. 

The  Union  Bank  of  Tennessee  has  offered  a loan 
of  $1110,000  to  the  governor  of  Tennessee,  to  equip 
the  volunteers  for  the  war. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  have  purcha- 
sed the  three  vessels  which  were  builthere  last  year  for 
Mexico  and  designed  as  a sort  of  Guarda  Costos  or 
revenue  cutters.  There  were  five  built  — two  of  which 
sailed  early  last  summer — the  remaining  three,  owing 
to  some  difficulty  we  believe  about  payment,  remained 
and  have  now  become  American  instead  of  Mexican 
vessels. 


INCIDENTS  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

From  the  New  Orleans  Bee,  May  18. 

Official  despatch  to  Gen.  Gaines.  We  have  been 
politely  favored  with  a perusal  of  the  pfficial  despatch 
addressed  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gen.  Gaines,  dated  from 
his  camp  on  the  field  of  battle,  three  miles  from  Mata- 
moros,  May  9th,  1846.  It  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  accounts  of  the  two  engagement  already  laid  be- 
fore the  public.  On  the  8th  Gen  T.  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  position,  and  occupied  it  during  the  night. 

The  loss  in  this  conflict  was  12  killed  and  39  wound- 
ed. On  the  9th,  the  army  resumed  its  march,  until  it 
encountered  the  enemy,  protected,  as  stated  in  bur  ex- 
tra, by  a ravine,  with  artillery  on  its  right.  This  battery 
was  stormed -by  Capt.  May’s  company  of  dragoons. — 
The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  our  side  could 
not  be  ascertained.  Private  accounts  make  the  number 
something  over  one  hundred. 

In  this  second  engagement  Lieut.  Inge,  of  the  2d  dra- 
goons, Lieut.  Cochran  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  Lieut. 
Chadbourne  of  the  8th  infantry,  were  killed.  Officers 
wounded:  Lieut.  Cols  McIntosh  and  Payne,  Capts. 
Montgomery  and  Hooe,  Lieuts.  Gates,  Maclay,  Selden, 
Burbank,  Jordon,  and  Fowler  of  the  infantry. 

The  despatch  states  that  the  forces  under  Gen.  Taylor 
were  two  thousand  three  hundred  men,  and  that  they 
had  to  contend  against  3,800  Mexicans  of  the  regular 
arnty  and  about  2,000  irregular  cavalry. 

The  fort  opposite  Matamoros  has  been  incessantly 
bombarded  during  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours,  during 
which  an  immense  number  of  shot  and  shells  were 
thrown  in  it.  No  material  damage  has  been  sustained. 

An  express  from  Washington  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  17th  inst.  with  accounts  of  the  action  of  Presi- 
dent Polk,  and  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  on  receipt  of 
the  news  of  the  status  belli  existing  on  the  Texan  fron- 
tier. The  news  caused  great  rejoicing. 

The  Galveston  Civilian,  speaking  of  Gen.  Arista’s 
correspondence,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  General 
Taylor,  says: 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the  instructions  from 
Gen.  Arista’s  government,  ordered  him  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Point  Isabel;  this  was  to  be  the  brief  act  of  hos- 
tility; he  was  to  fortify  it  as  strongly  as  possible.  He 
was  likewise  ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  fortify  it  at  once. 

After  the  rout,  Gen.  Taylor  dispatched  Capt.  Carr, 
of  the  dragoons,  with  a guard,  to  convey  the  intelli- 
gence. They  bore  so  many  ot  the  enemy’s  colors  with 
them  that  they  presumed  in  the  fort  that  it  was  the  Mex- 
icans coming  up  to  make  an  assault,  it  being  dark,  arid 
the  fort  fired  upon  them,  but  fortunately  injured  no  one. 

The  total  number  of  volunteers  furnished  by  the  state 
of  Louisiana  up  to  the  18th  inst.,  was  4,753,  and  com- 
panies were  still  pouring  in  from  every  direction. 

Capt.  D.  J Ricardo’s  corps  of  Ranger,  seventy-one 
men  in  all,  had  left  for  Point  Isabel,  without  waiting  for 
their  bounty  and  caps. 

The  New  Orleans  Bulletin  Extra  of  the  19th. 
furnishes  the  following  intelligence  brought  by  the 
steamer  Jam^s  L.  Day,  Cap.  Griffin,  which  left 
Brazos  St.  Jago  on  the  16th.  inst. 

Expedition  against  Barita,  &c. — Captain  G.  in- 
forms us  that  General  Taylor  left  Point  Isabel  on  the 
morning  of  the  13th,  with  about  two  hundred  men 
and  a supply  of  provisions  for  the  army  at  the  camp. 
After  proceeding  a short  distance,  however,  he  deem- 
ed it  expedient  to  return  and  increase  his  escort,  and 
take  with  him  a large  quantity  of  supplies.  He  did 
so,  and  took  up  his  march  again  for  the  camp,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  with  from  six  to  eight  hundred 
men,  a park  of  artillery,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  wagons.  He  was  met  about  midway  between 
Point  Isabel  and  the  camp,  late  on  the  evening  of  the 
15th.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  not  met  the  enemy, nor 
was  it  anticipated  that  he  would  encounter  opposition, 
as  the  general  impression  was  that  the  enemy  had  re- 
treated from  our  soil  immediately  after  their  dis- 
astrous defeat  on  the  8th  and  9th.  and  sought  safety 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

While  General  Taylor  was  at  Point  Isabel  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  Mexicans  were  gathering 
in  large  numbers  at  Barita,  a Mexican  town,  immedi- 
ately on  the  hank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  On  being  thus 
informed,  he  ordered  the  town  companies  of  Louisiana 
Volunteers  under  Captains  Desha  and  Stockton,  and 
a detachment  of  United  States  infantry,  [from  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,]  numbering  in  all,  regulars  and  volun- 
teers, about  one  thousand  men,  composed  entirely  of 
infantry,  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  that  town. 

These  troops  embarked  on  the  morning  the  15th,  on 
the  steamers  Neva,  Leo  and  Cincinnati,  and  were 
landed  at  the  Brasos  at  1 P.  M.  and  immediately 
marched  for  the  Rio  Grande;  the  steamers  being  or- 
dered to  ascend  the  river  and  transport  the  troops  and 
their  ammunition  across.  Commodore  Conner  with 
his  whole  squadron,  consisting  of  the  steam  frigate 
Mississippi,  the  frigates  Cumberland,  Raritan  and 
Potomac,  sloop  Mary,  the  brig  Lawrence,  and  the 
schr.  Santa  Anna,  at  the  same  time  weighed  anchor 
and  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  river,  intending  to 
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assist  the  troops  in  crossing  with  his  boats;  and  to  aid 
in  the  attack  with  his  men.  The  expedition  was 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Wilson. 

General  Taylor  intended  to  cross  the  river  at  or  near 
his  camp,  to  take  possession  of  Matamoros,  and  the 
expedition  was  ordered  for  the  double  purpose  of  dis- 
lodging the  Mexicans  from  their  position  at  Barita, 
and  assisting  General  Taylor  in  occupying  Matamoros, 
should  he  be  opposed. 

General  Taylor  intended  to  cross  the  river  on  a 
bridge  formed  of  the  boxes  of  his  wagons  caulked 
tight.  For  this  purpose  he  had  ordered  all  the  oakum 
at  Point  Isabel  to  be  sent  up  to  the  camp. 

Captain  Griffin  heard  nothing  whatever  of  the  report 
that  Paredes  was  marching  to  Matamoros  with  15,000 
men,  nor  was  there  any  certainty  that  the  Mexicans 
had  been  reinforced,  the  general  opinion,  however, 
was  that  they  had  been. 

There  were  none  of  the  enemy  between  the  camp 
and  Point  Isabel,  if  any  remained  on  this  side  of  the 
river  they  were  above  the  camp. 

Camp  opposite  Matamoros,  May  14th — at  night. 
General  Taylor  returned  to-night  from  Point  Isabel. 
A party  of  Dragoons  since  his  arrival  have  swam  over 
and  brought  a boat  from  the  opposite  side.  The  sen- 
tinel over  this  boat  left  in  haste. 

All  the  prisoners  whom  we  had  in  Iv  Eatamoros  were 
exchanged  day  before  yesterday,  besides  which,  we 
gave  our  enemy  ninety  seven  wounded  men. 

P.  S.  The  camp  is  hurraing  for  the  patriotism  of 
the  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  having  just  heard  of 
their  reception  of  the  news  of  our  situation  and  the 
promptness  with  which  they  acted. 

From  the  Picayune  Extra,  May  19- — On  Saturday, 
the  16th,  intelligence  was  received  from  General 
Taylor  that  he  intended  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
just  below  his  camp,  by  making  a bridge  with  his  wa- 
gons. So  far  every  thing  looked  favorable  to  his  de- 
sign. The  fleet  had  sailed  from  off  the  Brazos  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  to  send  up  detachments 
to  co-operate  in  the  attack  upon  Barita. 

Arrival  op  the  Volunteers — Expedition  against 
Bap.ita — Camp  at  Point  Isabel,  Brazos,  St  Iago. 
May  16.  1846. 

Gents.,  The  volunteer  companies  under  command 
of  Col.  J.  B.  Walton  of  the  Washington  Regiment,  on 
board  the  steamer  Jas.  L.  Day,  arrived  here  on  Thurs- 
day morning  the  14th  inst.,  after  a very  pleasant  pas- 
sage of  three  days,  and  those  by  the  Telegraph  arrived 
on  the  15th  and  went  immediately  into  camp.  Gen. 
Taylor  left  here  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  for  his 
camp,  with  a large  train  of  wagons,  and  quite  a for- 
midable train  of  artillery,  dragoons  and  infantry, 
amounting  to  some  six  or  eight  hundred.  There  was 
an  arrival  from  the  upper  camp  this  morning,  which 
passed  him  yesterday  on  his  march:  he  has  in  all  prob- 
ability' ere  this  reached  his  camp. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  regulars  enough  to  swell 
the  amount  to  about  one  thousand  embarked  on  board 
the  steamers  Neva,  Leo  and  Cincinnati,  and  at  1 o’- 
clock were  landed  at  the  Brazos  Santiago,  and  took 
up  their  line  of  march  for  the  Rio  Grande,  all  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Wilson;  their  march  is  for 
Barita,  situated  some  fifteen  miles  up  the  river, where 
it  is-  stated  the  Mexicans  are  collecting  considerable 
forces. 

The  United  States  fleet  consisting  of  the  Mississippi, 
Cumberland,  Raritan,  Lawrence,  &c.  which  have 
been  here  for  some  days,  have  run  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  come  to,  and  with  their  boats  will 
cross  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wilson 
to  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  The  steamers  will  be 
in  readiness  at  Barita  to  assist  in  the  transportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

Colonel  Wilson’s  command  have  with  them  two 
days’  rations,  and  scarce  a blanket,  with  no  tents  nor 
any  baggage  train.  At  dark  they  had  crossed 
Boccachita,  and  were  on  their  march  for  the  river, — 
This  morning,  the  16th,  the  sea  is  very  high,  and  the 
weather  squally,  so  that  the  steamer  Neva  cannot  get 
to  the  sea,  and  if  it  continues  so,  must  create  some 
distress  in  Colonel  Wilson’s  camp  for  provisions  and 
blankets. 

List  of  Vessels  at  Brazos  Santiago,  May  16 — 
Schr.  Enterprize,  Trainer,  arrived  15  instant,  brig 
Millidon,  arrived  14th  inst.,  beat  hard  on  the  bar,  but 
without  much  damage:  schr.  Gertrude,  Flanders, 
arrived  16th:  brig  Apalachicola,  arrived  16th:  schr. 
Mary  Emer,  of  Mobile,  arrived  16th;  brig  Virginia,  J. 
M.  Hood  master,  arr.  14th  inst.,  7 days  from  Pen- 
sacola, with  two  companies  of  artillery  under  the 


command  of  Capts.  Webster  and  Taylor,  and  sailed 
for  New  Orleans  on  Saturday  the  16th  inst. 

On  the  15th,  the  steam  schooner  Augusta,  sailed 
for  St.  Joseph,  with  all  the  wounded  that  were  able  to 
be  transported,  taken  from  the  battle  of  the  8th  and 
,9th  instant. 

The  New  Orleans  Bee  of  the  20th,  from  a private 
correspondent  furnishes  the  following — 

Point  Isabel , May  15,  9 P-  M. 

The  steamer  J.  L.  Day,  which  leaves  here  in  a few 
hours,  affoids  me  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a 
few  lines  of  information  from  this  place.  We  arriv- 
ed here,  (that  is  company  A,  to  which  1 am  attach- 
ed) on  the  above  named  boat,  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  after  a pleasant  passage  of  three  days,  and 
found  every  thing  wearing  the  most  warlike  aspect, 
anxiously  waiting  the  hour  when  the  order  should 
be  given  to  “strike  tents”  and  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  that  section  of  country  where  Mexicans 
most  do  congregate.  A more  cheerful  set  of  men  the 
sun  never  shown  upon.  You  would  suppose  to  look 
upon  them,  that  they  were  preparing  for  a (estival 
rather  than  an  encounter  with  a merciless  enemy — 
so  cheerful  and  light-hearted  do  they  go  about  their 
labor. 

The  report  prevalent  in  camp  at  this  lime  is,  that 
the  Mexicans  are  within  our  immediate  vicinity  to 
the  number  of  some  six  or  seven  thousand  strong; 
as  to  its  correctness,  1 cannot  vouch,  but  certain  it 
is , we  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  enemy,  and  an 
attack  at  any  hour  would  surprise  no  one  here. 

General  Taylor  left  this  place  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th,  for  his  camp  on  the  river  above,  accompa 
nied  by  only  one  company  of  artillery  and  one  of 
dragoons.  He  was  dressed  in  a simple  farmer's  ap- 
parel, and  Ins  mode  of  conveyance  a light  wagon, 
driven  by  a negro  servant.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt,  but  he  will  reach  his  camp  in  safety.  After 
which  the  general  supposition  is,  the  Mexicans  will 
have  to  prepare  for  squalls.  His  dander  is  up  since 
the  last  engagements,  and  he  seems  determined  to 
show  them  that  when  the  ball  is  fairly  opened,  the 
dancing  must  not  cease  until  his  tune  is  played  and 
the  fiddler  paid. 

Four  companies  of  the  regular  infantry  accompa- 
nied by  one  volunteer  company  of  artillery  and  the 
Mobile  volunteers  left  here  to-day  for  Barita;  a point 
on  the  River  Grande,  where  they  will  be  joined  in 
a few  days  by  all  the  companies  from  this  place, 
which  will  swell  the  number  to  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  men.  It  is  General  Taylor’s  inten- 
tion to  keep  possession  of  this  point,  and  to  the  vo- 
lunteers he  has  assigned  the  honor  of  maintaining  it. 

1 am  of  opinion  that  he  will  never  have  occasion  to 
regret  the  hour  he  placed  its  guardianship  in  their 
hands.  At  least,  they  will,  I am  sure,  never  dishonor 
themselves  or  the  country  whose  rights  they  are 
maintaining. 

Colonel  Forno  arrived  here  this  morning  with  five 
companies  which  increases  the  force  now  here  to 
1,200  men.  The  teamsters  and  laborers  number  some 
three  hundred  who  are  liable  to  be  called  on  at 
any  moment  for  military  duty,  so  the  post  may  be 
considered  perfectly  safe  from  any  incursions  of  the 
enemy. 

During  the  engagement  of  the  8th  and  9th,  about 
1,000  sailors  and  mariners  from  the  fleet,  at  anchor 
off  here,  were  landed,  and  were  a formidable  set  of 
men  to  keep  the  place  while  the  soldiers  were  absent. 
They  are  now  on  board  their  respective  vessels  and 
will  not  be  called  on  again  till  a similar  occasion 
may  demand  their  services. 

The  vessels  at  anchor  off  here  now  are — the 
steamer  Mississippi;  frigates  Cumberland,  Potomac, 
Raritan,  and  St.  Marys;  brigs  Somers  and  Law- 
rence. 

My  next  letter  will  doubtless  be  from  the  Ba- 
rita, for  which,  as  L before  stated,  we  will  immedi- 
ately leave. 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the 
aboie  letter,  we  gather  the  following  details — 

The  forces  which  have  left  Point  Isabel,  to  take 
possession  of  Barita,  consists  of  volunteers  under 
command  of  Captains  Desha  and  Stockton,  with  re- 
gulars enough  to  increase  the  number  to  about 
one  thousand — the  whole  under  the  supervision  of 
Colonel  Wilson.  At  the  last  accounts  they  had 
crossed  the  Bocca  Chica,  and  were  on  their  march  to 
the  river. 

Though  our  correspondent  states  that  General 
Taylor  left  Point  Isabel  on  the  13th,  other  letters 
date  his  departure  from  the  14th.  On  the  morn- 
ing ot  the  lGth,  intelligence  was  received  from 
General  T.  that  he  intended  to  cross  the  Rio 
Grande  that  night,  by  making  a floating  bridge  of 
his  wagon  boxes.  The  next  intelligence  from  the 
seatof  war  will  doubtless  be  fraught  with  interest,  as 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Mexicans  will  per- 
mit him  to  take  possession  of  Matamoros  without 
resistance. 


A Letter  f rom  Major  L.  J.  Beall , to  his  brother  Major  B. 

L.  Beall  dated  Point  Isabel,  Texas,  April  2 7th,  1846- 
Mr  Dear  Brother, — 

I wrote  you  a long  letter  yesterday,  giving  you  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  death  of  your  son-in-law  poor 
Porter  which  I despatched  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

This  morning,  about  half  an  hour  since,  Mr.  Catlett  ar- 
rived, and  will  depart  immediately  for  Austin.  Gen. 
Taylor  announces  through  him  that  hostilities  have 
commenced.  I have  now  but  a moment  loft  to  give 
you  an  account  of  Porter’s  death,  which  from  all  I can 
learn,  was  of  a most  cruel  nature.  He  was  sent  out 
with  a party  of  ten  men,  to  gain  some  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  late  lamented  Col  Cross,  (now  ascertained 
to  be  murdered.)  He  was  sent  out  on  this  duty  some 
days,  when  he  met  with  a Mexican  sentinel  who  snap- 
ed  his  piece  at  him  and  retreated  to  the  woods;  being 
pursued  by  the  men,  they  came  on  a camp,  where  they 
found  nine  horses  belonging  to  the  Mexicans,  which 
they  mounted.  On  their  way  back  to  Gen  Taylor’s  camp 
they  were  surrounded  by  forty  Mexicans, and  fired  up- 
on. Pat  Flood  was  killed,  Porter  wounded,  but  not 
before  he  had  discharged  both  barrels  of  his  gun  with 
effect.  This  occurred  during  the  heavy  rain,  and  the 
men  with  Porter  were  unable  to  discharge  their  guns, 
and  retreated  to  the  chapparel,  only  one  man  remaining 
near  enough  to  see  what  took  place  afterwards.  Flood 
was  surrounded  immediately  and  stabbed  with  knives, 
and  the  man  thinks  they  served  Porter  in  the  same 
manner  after  he  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  I have 
only  time  to  express  the  deep  and  heartfelt  regret  tha  i 
has  followed  this  sad  occurrence  throughout  the  army; 
and  the  feeling  of  sorrow  with  which  I sympathise 
with  you  in  this  loss  to  your  family. 

A note  from  the  camp  just  received,  informs  me  that 
a squadron  of  dragoons  under  the  command  of  Capt 
Thornton,  has  been  surrounded  by  about  one  thousand 
mounted  Mexicans,  and  among  other  disasters  Kane 
was  killed,  and  Hardee  taken  prisoner.  Mr.  Catlett, 
is  abont  leaving;  and  I can£t  add  another  hasty  word. 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

L.  J.BEALL. 

Lieutenant  Porter.  The  Providonce  Jour- 
nal publishes  a letter  from  an  ofiicer  under  Genl. 
Taylor  giving  an  account  of  the  search  for  the  body 
of  Lieut,  Porter  from  which  some  idea  of  the  nature 
of  the  campaign  may  be  derived.  The  letter  says, 

“ As  soon  as  the  news  of  Porter's  being  shot  was 
made  certain,  I was  ordered,  with  a party  of  fifty  men 
and  two  officers,  to  go  and  find  his  remains,  if  possible 
and  also  get  hold  of  some  of  the  rascals  by  whom  he 
was  killed.  I started  at  daybreak  on  the  22d,  with 
two  days’ rations,  having  as  guides  the  same  men  who 
had  been  with  Porter.  We  marched,  the  first  day, 
twenty-five  miles,  and  encamped,  as  my  guides  assur- 
ed me,  within  two  miles  of  the  place  where  they  were 
fired  on. 

I cutaplace  in  the  ‘chapparel/  and  stowed  my  men 
away  so  snugly  that  you  might  have  passed  a hundred 
times  without  suspecting  a soul  was  near.  I hoped, 
by  keeping  thus  unseen,  and  making  a very  early  start, 
to  come  down  upon  a nest  of  the  scoundrels  before  they 
scattered  for  their  daily  scouts,  and  help  myself  to  the 
whole  of  them.  After  marchingabout  four  miles, how- 
ever, the  next  morning,  my  guide  gave  up,  admitted 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  trail,  and  could  give  me 
no  farther  assistance.  All  the  other  men  who  had 
been  with  Porter  said  the  same.  They  could  tell  me 
nothing,  save  them  belief  that  it  was  in  a certain  direc- 
tion toward  which  they  pointed. 

My  guides  having  all  thus  failed  me,  I had  nothing 
to  do  but  try  my  own  resources,  so  retracing  our  foot- 
steps about  eight  miles,  I struck  off  right  through  the 
‘chapparel/  steering  by  compass  in  the  course  which 
would  1 thought,  intersect  Porter's  trail.  Of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  this  march  I can  give  you  but  a faint  idea. 
Most  of  my  men  were  old  Florida  soldiers,  and  they 
all  declared  that  their  worst  marches  in  its  swamps 
and  hammocks  were  play  to  this. 

The  ‘chapparel,  is  made  up  of  a variety  of  strong 
gnarled  shrubs,  or  rather  bushes,  from  six  to  twenty 
feet  high,  all  bearing  thorns,  and  all  so  crooked  and 
twisted  that  you  cannot  look  at  them  without  squinting, 
between  these  it  is  filled  up  with  prickly  pear,  Spanish 
bayonet,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  plants,  vines 
&c.,  all  having  the  one  common  property  of  being  full 
of  thorns,  spikes  and  prickles.  We  had  often  to  crawl, 
and  almost  constantly  to  walk  bent  nearly  double. 

After  penetrating  about  four  miles  in  this  manner, 
we  came  at  last  to  a thicket  of  an  entirely  different 
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character,  composed  almost  solely  of  a dry,  white, 
thorny  bush,  without  leaves,  and  so  closely  matted  to- 
gether that  it  looked  as  if  you  could  hardly  run  your 
arm  into  it.  My  advanced  guard  halted  and  said  they 
could  not  get  through  it.  I told  them  they  must  try, 
and  by  beating  the  bushes  aside  with  butts  of  their 
muskets,  they  made  a place  large  enough  for  one  man 
to  crawl  in. 

The  labour  of  the  men  in  front  was  so  severe  that  I 
had  to  change  them  every  few  minutes,  and  by  the 
time  I had  gone  a mile  in  this  slow  and  painful  man- 
ner, I saw  from  the  general  exhaustion  of  the  men, 
that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  getting  any  farther.  I 
then  sent  two  of  them  up  the  highest  bush  I could  see, 
for  trees  there  were  none,  to  discover  the  nearest  out- 
let,but  in  every  direction  they  could  not  see  any  thing 
but  ‘chapparel.’  There  was  nothing  for  it,  therefore, 
but  to  order  and  about-face  and  take  the  back  track, 
untill  we  emerged  from  this  horrible  wilderness  of 
thorns. 

My  two  officers  were  almost  exhausted,  and  two  of 
the  men  taken  sick,  from  the  terible  heat  in  this  dense 
thicket,  where  not  a breath  of  wind  could  relieve  the 
close,  sultry,  unhealthy  atmosphere,  and  where  not  a 
drop  of  water  was  to  be  had.  When  we  got  to  water 
again  every  man  would,  I believe,  had  it  been  deep 
enough,  have  plunged  in  head  foremost;  fortunately 
it  was  nearly  milk  warm,  so  that  unrestrained  indul- 
gence was  not  very  likely  to  injure  them. 

My  scout  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  My  guide  had 
misled  me  so  far  wrong  that  I could  not  get  right,  and 
was  compelled  to  return  on  the  third  day,  having 
marched  at  least  fifty.five  miles,  and  hringing  back 
nothing  save  the  thorns,  prickly  pear  needles,  and  the 
ticks,  with  which  we  were  most  abundantly  garnished. 

My  knees  and  arm,  from  the  wrist  to  the  elbow,  bore 
a striking  resemblance  to  pin-cushions. 

Poor  Porter  still  lies,  no  doubt,  a prey  to  the  brig- 
ands, and  the  only  way  to  obtain  his  remains  will  be 
by  bribing  some  Mexican  to  bring  them  in.  He  has 
left  a youngwife  and  child  utterly  destitute,  save  the 
pension  which,  for  five  years,  they  receive  from  the  no- 
ble generosity  of  our  country  — twelve  dollars  and  a 
half  per  month.” 

LATEST  FROM  THE  ARMY . 

The  steamer  Alabama  left  Point  Isabel  on  the  19th 
5 P.  M.  and  reached  N.  Orleans  on  the  22d.  Capt. 
Taylor  U.  S.  army  came  passenger. 

Captain  Aulick,  U.  S.  navy,  in  cammand  of  500 
sailors  and  marines  from  the  squadron,  proceeded  up 
the  Rio  Grande  to  act  in  concert  with  the  detachment 
of  the  army  which  left  Point  Isabel  under  Colonel 
Wilson,  for  the  capture  of  Barita.  The  squadron 
of  boats  reached  the  destination  first.  The  Mexicans 
abandoned  Barita,  and  the  post  was  occupied  by  Col. 
Wilson  on  the  18th  inst. 

Gen.  Taylor  reached  his  camp  with  the  train  of 
250  wagons  with  which  he  left  Isabel  on  the  J 4th, 
and  was  preparing  to  cross  the  Rio  Grand  about 
three  or  four  miles  from  his  camp  at  1 P.  M.  of  the 
17th  inst.,  with  a view  of  taking  Matamoros.  As 
some  two  thousand  Mexicans  had  been  seen  to  move 
from  the  town  towards  the  interior,  it  is  believed  no 
fighting  would  occur.  No  firing  was  heard  from 
that  direction  before  the  Alabama  left  Isabel. 

The  Mexicans  are  believed  to  be  suffering  dread- 
fully; without  provisions,  and  without  hospitals. — 
Their  killed  and  wounded  in  the  two  late  battles  are 
estimated  at  over  one  thousand. 

The  frigate  Raritan  had  left  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  supposed  for  Vera  Cruz.  The  steamer  Mis- 
sissippi had  also  left. 

General  Smith’s  command  had  commenced  their 
march  for  the  Island  of  Boca  Chica. 


The  volunteers  from  N.  Orleans  were  rapidly  ar- 
riving. Sixty  Texians  from  Galveston  had  also  ar- 
rived. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 


DOCUMENTS  ACCOMPANYING  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MES- 
SAGE OF  MAY  llTH. 

THE  DIPLOMATIC  COItRESPONPENCE. 

(np-  4,) 

Mr-  Buchanan  to  Mr.  Block. 

Department  of  state,  Washington,  Sept.  17,  1845. 
Information  recently  received  at  this  department, 
both  frGm  yourself  and  others,  renders  it  probable 
that  the  Mexican  government  may  now  be  willing 
to  restore  the  diplomatic  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  At  the  time  of  their  suspension  General 
Almonte  was  assured  of  the  desire  felt  by  the  presi- 
dent adjust  amicably  every  cause  of  complaint 


between  the  governments,  and  to  cultivate  the 
kindest  and  most  friendly  relations  between  the  sis- 
ter republics.  He  still  continues  to  be  animated  by 
the  same  sentiments.  It  was  his  duly  to  place  the 
country  in  a condition  successfully  to  resist  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Texas  by  Mexico,  and  this 
has  been  accomplished.  He  desires,  however,  that 
all  existing  differences  should  be  terminated  ami- 
cably by  negotiation,  and  not  by  the  sword.  He 
is  anxious  to  preserve  peace,  although  prepared  for 
war. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  president  has 
directed  me  to  instruct  you,  in  the  absence  of  any 
diplomatic  ageDt  in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  from  the 
Mexican  government  whether  they  would  receive  an 
envoy  from  the  United  States  entrusted  with  full 
power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  governments.  Should  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative,  such  an  envoy  will  be  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Mexico. 

If  the  president  were  disposed  to  stand  upon  a 
mere  question  of  etiquette,  he  would  wait  until  the 
Mexican  government,  which  had  suspended  the  di- 
plomatic relations  between  the  two  countries,  should 
ask  that  they  may  be  restored.  But  his  desire  is  so 
slrong  to  terminate  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  our  relations  with  that  republic  that  he  has 
consented  to  waive  all  ceremony  and  take  the  initia- 
tive. 

So  soon  as  you  shall  have  received  the  answer  of 
that  government  you  will  communicate  a copy  of  it, 
without  delay,  by  some  safe  opportunity,  to  F.  M. 
Diamond,  Esq.,  our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz.  You  will 
also  transmit  a copy  to  this  department.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  that  you  should  use  as  much  dis- 
patch as  possible  in  executing  this  important  com- 
mission. The  future  course  of  this  government  may, 
and  probably  will,  depend  upon  the  answer  which 
you  may  receive. 

I need  scarcely  warn  you  to  preserve  the  most  in- 
violable secrecy  in  regard  to  your  proceedings,  mak- 
ing no  communication  to  any  person,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Dr.  lJarrott,  not  indispensable  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  object.  There  will  be  a vessel  of 
war  at  Vera  Cruz,  ready  to  receive  your  despatch 
for  this  department,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  United 
States  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

I shall  transmit  this  despatch,  under  an  unsealed 
cover,  but  with  the  strictest  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
to  Mr.  Dimond,  as  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  its  contents. 

The  president  relies  which  confidence  on  your  zeal 
and  ability  in  executing  the  important  duty  commit- 
ted to  your  charge.  Iam,&c. 

(ijo.  2.) 

Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

[Extracts.] 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

Mexico,  October  17,  1845. 

I had  the  honor,  on  the  10th  instant,  of  receiving 
your  communication  of  the  1 7lh  ultimo.  * * * » 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  Uth  instant,  I obtained  a 
confidential  interview  with  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  in  relation  to  the 
important  charge  which  his  excellency  the  president 
of  the  United  Stales  was  pleased  to  confide  to  me, 
and  am  happy  now  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  advise 
my  government  of  a favorable  result.  The  proceed- 
ings had  with  the  Mexican  government  in  this  affair 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  enclosed  documents, 
Nos.  1 and  2. 

No.  1 is  a copy  of  a confidential  communication 
addressed  by  this  consulate  to  his  excellency  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment; and  No.  2 is  a copy  of  the  said  minister’s  an- 
swer to  said  communication. 

When  I handed  the  aforesaid  communications  to 
his  excellency  on  Monday  the  13th  instant,  I re- 
quested that  an  answer  might  be  given  as  early  as 
possible,  and  desired  to  be  informed  at  what  time  it 
would  likely  be  given.  He  promised  that  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  I5tb,  and  requested  at  that  time 
a private  interview  with  me,  to  be  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  (not  at  the  department,  he  said,  but 
at  his  privale  dwelling,)  in  order,  as  he  said,  that 
the  affair  might  be  kept  as  close  and  as  little  expos- 
ed to  public  view  as  possible,  to  avoid  suspicion. — 
At  the  lime  appointed  1 went  to  his  house.  He  (be- 
ing alone  in  his  study)  received  me  cordially  and  po- 
litely, and  told  me  the  answer  was  ready,  and  only 
wanted  his  signature,  which  he  placed  to  it  in  my 
presence,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would 
accompany  the  answer  with  some  verbal,  frank,  and 
confidential  explanations,  which,  after  reading  to  me 
the  answer,  he  did  in  the  following  manner: 

He  said  that  the  Mexican  government,  notwith- 
standing it  felt  itself  very  much  aggrieved  and  of- 
fended by  the  acts  of  that  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
lation to  the  affairs  of  Texas,  yet  it  would  appear 


to  be  out  of  place  to  express  these  feelings  in  a com 

municaticn  of  this  nature;  and  that,  if  the  govern- 
ment had  but  itself  to  consult,  the  expression  of 
these  feelings  would  have  been  left  out  of  the  com- 
munication, as  they  only  tend  to  irritate;  but  that  I 
knew  as  well  as  he  did  that  governments  like  ours 
must  endeavor  to  reconcile  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people  for  their  public  acts;  and  that  1 also 
knew  very  well  that  a strong  opposition  were  daily 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public  to,  and  scrutiniz- 
ing and  condemning  every  act  of  the  government, 
and  that  the  government  endeavored  to  give  them  as 
little  pretext  as  possible;  and  therefore  wished  roe  to 
make  this  explanation  to  my  government. 

And  that,  in  relation  to  the  qualities  he  had  re- 
commended to  be  possessed  by  the  person  to  be  sent 
out  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
settlement  of  existing  differences,  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  would  be  for  the  good 
of  both  countries,  that  a person  suitable  in  every 
respect  should  be  sent,  endued  with  the  necessary 
qualities,  and  not  one  against  whom  the  government 
or  people  of  Mexico  should,  unfortunately,  enter- 
tain a prejudice,  which  would  be  a great  obstacle  in 
the  way  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences. — 
# # * # * # And 

that,  in  order  that  the  coming  of  the  commissioner 
might  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  forced  on 
them  by  threat,  his  government  wished  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  n jw  in  sight  of  Vera 
Cruz,  should  retire  from  that  place  before  his  arri- 
val; and  requested  that  1 should  inform  his  govern- 
ment, by  a communication's  soon  as  I should  know 
the  fact,  of  their  having  left.  These  things  he  re- 
peated more  than  once,  and  with  the  appearance  of 
a great  deal  of  earnestness,  and  enjoined  it  upon  me 
not  to  fail  to  advise  my  government;  and  that  he  com  • 
municated  these  things  to  me  not  as  a minister,  but 
as  an  individual  and  friend,  who  wished  for  the  good 
exit  of  the  contemplated  mission. 

Notwithstanding  my  communication  to  the  Mexi- 
can government  of  the  13th  instant  was  ot  the  most 
confidential  character,  as  well  as  all  the  proceedings 
in  relation  to  the  affair,  and  this  at  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  minister,  who  himself  enjoined  secrecy 
upon  me,  and  promised  the  strictest  adherence  to  it 
on  his  part,  * * * * * 

So  you  will  be  able  to  see  what  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  most  solemn  injunctions  of  secrecy,  as  far  as 
this  government  is  concerned. 

[Enclosure,  No.  1.] 

Mr.  Black  to  M Pena  y Pena. 

[Confidential.] 

Co7isulate  of  the  U.  States,  Mexico,  Oct.  13,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  in  a confidential  interview  with  his  excel- 
lency Manuel  de  la  Pena  y Fena,  minister  for  fo- 
reign relations  and  government  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public, which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  1 1th 
instant,  had  the  honor  to  advise  his  excellency  that 
he,  the  undersigned,  had  received  a communication 
from  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States;  and 
having  in  that  interview  made  known  to  his  excel- 
lency the  substance  of  said  communication,  which 
contained  a reiteration  of  the  sentiments  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  had  been  expressed 
to  General  Almonte,  and  which  were  now  renewed, 
and  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment. 

His  excellency  having  heard,  and  considered  with 
due  attention,  the  statement  read  from  the  commu- 
cation  aforesaid,  and  having  slated  that,  as  the  di- 
plomatic relations  between  the  two  governments 
had  been,  and  were  still  suspended,  the  present  in- 
terview could  and  should  have  no  other  character 
than  that  of  a confidential  meeting,  which  was  as- 
sented to,  and  only  considered  in  that  light  by  the 
undersigned. 

His  excellency  was  then  pleased  to  request  that 
the  undersigned  might,  in  the  same  confidential  man- 
ner, communicate  in  writing  what  had  thus  been 
made  known  verbally.  In  conformity  to  that  request, 
the  undersigned  has  now  the  honor  to  transmit  here- 
with that  part  of  the  communication  of  the  secretary 
of  state  of  the  United  States  referred  to,  and  is  in  the 
following  words,  viz: 

“At  the  time  of  the  suspension  of  the  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  Gen.  Almonte 
was  assured  of  the  desire  felt  by  the  president  to 
adjust  amicably  every  cause  of  complaint  between 
the  two  governments,  and  to  cultivate  the  kindest 
and  most  friendly  relations  between  the  sister  repub- 
lics. He  still  continues  to  be  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments.  He  desires  that  all  existing  difficulties 
should  be  terminated  amicably  by  negotiation,  and 
not  by  the  sword. 

“Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  the  president  has 
directed  me  to  instruct  you,  in  the  absence  of  any 
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diplomatic  agent  in  Mexico,  to  ascertain  from  the  ' 
Mexican  government  whether  they  would  receive  1 
an  envoy  from  the  United  States,  entrusted  with  full  ] 
power  to  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between 
the  two  governments.  Should  the  answer  be  in  the 
affirmative,  such  an  envoy  will  be  immediately  dis- 
patched to  Mexico.” 

The  undersigned  can  assure  his  excellency  that  it 
is  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  he  sees  in  the 
preceding  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  (notwithstanding  the  prepara- 
tions for  war  on  both  sides)  that  a door  is  still  left 
open  for  conciliation,  whereby  all  existing  differ- 
ences may  be  amicably  and  equitably  adjusted,  and  ; 
the  honor  of  both  nations  preserved  inviolate,  and  i 
their  friendly  relations  restored  and  fixed  upon  a 
firmer  foundation  than  they  unfortunately  have  hi- 
therto been;  and  the  undersigned  has  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  not  be  blinded  to  their  mutual  interest, 
nor  suffer  themselves  to  become  the  victims  of  the  : 
machinations  of  their  mutual  enemies. 

If  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  beeo 
disposed  to  stand  upon  a mere  question  of  etiquette, 
he  would  have  waited  until  the  Mexican  govern-  1 
ment,  which  had  suspended  the  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  should  have  ask- 
ed that  they  might  be  restored;  but  his  desire  is 
so  strong  to  terminate  the  present  unfortunate  state 
of  our  relations  with  this  republic,  that  he  has  even 
consented  to  waive  all  ceremony,  and  take  the  initi- 
ative. 

In  view  of  what  is  hereinbefore  set  forth,  the  un- 
dersigned is  fully  persuaded  that  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment will  not  misconstrue  the  benevolent-senti- 
ments of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  nor  mis- 
take his  motives. 

His  excellency  will  be  pleased  to  return  an  an- 
swer with  as  little  delay  as  possible;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y 
Pena,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  assurances  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration  and  personal  regard. 

JOHN  BLACK. 

[Enclosure  No.  2 — Translation.] 

Mr.  Pena  y Pena  to  Mr.  Black. 

[Confidential.] 

Mexico  October  15,  1845. 

Sir:  I have  informed  my  government  of  the  pri- 
vate conference  which  took  place  between  you  and 
myself  on  the  lllh  instant,  and  have  submitted  to  it 
the  confidential  letter  which  you,  in  consequence  of 
and  agreeaby  to  what  was  then  said,  addressed  to 
me  yesterday.  In  answer,  I have  to  say  to  you  that, 
although  the  Mexican  nation  is  deeply  injured  by  the 
United  Stales , though  the  acts  committed  by  them  in  the 
department  of  Texas,  which  belongs  to  this  nation,  my 
government  is  disposed  to  receive  the  commissioner  of  the 
United  Stales  to  ho  may  come  to  this  capital  with  full  pow- 
ers from  his  government  to  settle  the  present  dispute  in  a 
peaceful,  reasonable,  and  honorable  manner;  thus  giving 
a new  proof  that,  even  in  the  midst  of  its  injuries, 
and  its  firm  decision  to  exact  adequate  reparation 
for  them,  it  does  not  repel  with  comumely  the  mea- 
sure of  reason  and  peace  to  which  it  is  invited  by  its 
adversary. 

As  my  government  believes  this  invitation  to  be 
made  in  good  faith,  and  with  the  real  desire  that  it 
may  lead  to  a favorable  conclusion,  it  also  hopes 
that  the  commissioner  will  be  a person  endowed 
with  the  qualities  proper  for  the  attainment  of  this 
end;  that  his  dignity,  prudence,  and  moderation,  and 
the  discretness  and  reasonableness  of  his  proposals, 
will  contribute  to  calm  as  much  as  possible  the  just 
irritation  of  the  Mexicans;  and,  in  fine,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  commissioner  on  all  points  may  be  such 
as  to  persuade  them  that  they  may  obtain  satisfaction 
for  their  injuries,  through  the  means  of  reason  and 
peace,  and  without  being  obliged  lo  resort  to  those 
of  arms  and  force. 

What  my  government  requires  above  all  things  is, 
that  the  mission  of  the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  reception  by  us,  should  appear  to  be 
always  absolutely  frank,  and  free  of  every  sign  of 
menace  or  coercion.  And  thus,  Mr.  Consul,  while 
making  known  to  your  government  the  disposition 
on  the  part  of  that  of  Mexico  to  receive  the  com- 
missioner, you  should  impress  upon  it,  as  indispen- 
sable, the  previous  recall  of  the  whole  naval  force 
now  lying  in  sight  of  our  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  Its 
presence  would  degrade  Mexico,  while  she  is  re- 
ceiving the  commissioner,  and  would  justly  sub- 
ject the  United  States  to  the  imputation  of  contra- 
dicting, by  acts,  the  vehement  desire  of  conciliation, 
peace,  and  friendship  which  is  professed  and  assert- 
ed by  words. 

I have  made  known  to  you,  Mr.  Consul,  with  the 
brevity  which  you  desired,  the  disposition  of  my  go- 


vernment; and,  in  so  doing,  I have  the  satisfaction 
to  assure  of  my  consideration  and  esteem  for  you 
personally. 

MANUEL  DE  LA  PENA  Y PENA. 

To  John  Black,  Esq. 

Consul  of  the  United  States  Mexico. 

(No.  3.) 

[Mr.  Black  lo  Mr.  Buchanan.} 

[Extracts] 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 

Mexico,  October  28,  1845. 

I had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  on  the  17th  and 
18th  instant,  in  answer  to  your  communication  of 
the  17th  ultimo,  enclosing  to  you  the  answer  of  the 
Mexican  government  to  my  communication  of  the 
13th  instant.  * * * * 

The  Mexican  government  is  very  anxious  to  know 
when  they  may  expect  the  envoy  from  the  U.  States; 
and  also  that  l may  soon  be  able  to  give  it  the  infor- 
mation of  the  American  squadron  having  retired 
from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz. 

We  have  rumors  every  day  that  a revolution  is 
shortly  to  take  place,  but,  as  yet  things  are  quiet. — 
Let  this  go  as  it  will,  I think  an  arrangement  is  safe, 
as  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  Mexican  congress  in 
secret  session. 

(No.  4.) 

Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 

[Extract.] 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 

Mexico,  fiovember  4,  1845. 

A revolution  is  still  talked  of  here,  but  the  go- 
vernment is  using  all  its  vigilance  to  prevent  it.  It 
has  its  suspicions  of  General  Paredes,  and  has  sent 
orders  for  him  to  break  up  his  cantonment  at  San 
Luis,  and  to  disperse  the  troops  to  different  parts  of 
the  republic.  He  must  either  obey  this  order,  which 
will  leave  him  without  command,  or  pronounce 
against  the  government. 

If  he  pronounces,  it  will  be  for  a military  govern- 
ment, and,  in  that  case,  the  federalists  will  join  the 
government  and  Paredes  will  be  put  down.  I wish 
this  government  may  stand,  as  I think  it  well  dis 
posed  to  arrange  all  matters  in  dispute  with  the 
United  States.  I hope  a minister  will  soon  arrive  to 
commence  and  secure  the  negotiation.  There  should 
be  no  delay. 

You  will  please  to  find  enclosed  copies  of  various 
documents  from  No.  1 to  4 inclusive.  * * * 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  ultimo,  Mr.  Monas 
terio,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  foreign  department  of 
this  government,  called  at  this  consulate,  stating  that 
he  had  come  on  the  part  of  his  excellency  the  min- 
ister, to  say  he  had  received  my  note  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  and  should  answer  it  in  writing;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  he  had  to  communicate  to  me  a disagree- 
able occurrence  which  had  taken  place  at  the  port 
of  Manzanillo;  that  an  American  armed  vessel  had 
entered  the  bay  and  very  much  alarmed  the  autho- 
rities of  that  place,  which  news  the  government  had 
received  direct  by  express;  and  he  offered,  if  I 
would  call  at  the  department,  lo  show'  me  the  official 
account,  that  1 might  know  the  particulars.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  morning  I called  as  requested, 
when  I lound  that  the  name  of  the  vessel  did  not  cor- 
respond to  any  of  our  armed  vessels.  I told  him  we 
had  no  vessel  of  that  name  in  our  navy.  He  replied 
that  there  might  be  a mistake  in  the  name,  but  that 
it  was  an  armed  vessel  of  the  United  Stales.  I then 
told  him  if  his  excellency  the  minister  would  give 
me  a statement,  in  a confidential  communication, 
1 would  see  what  could  be  done,  and  answer  him, 
the  result  of  which  you  have  in  Nos.  3 and  4. 

[Enclosure  No.  1.] 

Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Pena  y Pena. 

[Confidential] 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Mexico,  October  29.  1845. 

The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  the  honor  to  advise  his  excellency 
Manual  de  la  Pena  y Pena,  minister  of  foreign  rela- 
tions and  government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  in 
view  of  the  confidential  note  of  his  excellency  of 
the  loth  instant,  in  answer  to  that  of  the  undersign- 
ed of  the  13th,  and  also  of  the  verbal  request  that 
the  undersigned  might  inform  his  excellency  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  American 
squadron  from  before  Vera  Cruz  whenever  that 
event  should  take  place  In  compliance  with  that 
request,  the  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  to  his  excellency  a copy  of  a communica- 
tion addressed  by  Commodore  Conner,  commander 
of  the  American  squadron  before  Vera  Cruz,  to  the 
American  consul,  F.  M.  Dimond,  Esq.,  of  that  place, 
by  which  his  excellency  will  see  that  the  wishes  of 
: the  Mexican  government  have  been,  in  this  respect, 

• fully  and  promptly  complied  with. 


In  communicating  this  to  the  Mexican  government, 
the  undersigned  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to 
renew  to  his  excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y Pena, 
minister  of  foreign  relalions  and  government  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  the  assurance  of  his  distingujshed 
consideration  and  personal  esteem. 

[Enclosure  No.  2 J 
Commodore  Conner  lo  Mr.  Dimond. 

U-  S.  ship  Falmouth,  off  Sacrificios, 

October  23,  1845. 

By  the  letter  of  Mr.  Black,  which  you  were  kind 
enough  to  send  me  this  morning,  I learn  that  the 
proposition  to  enter  into  negotiation,  made  by  our 
government  to  that  of  this  country,  had  been  accept- 
ed. There  appears  to  exist,  on  the  part  of  this  go- 
vernment, some  fear  lest  they  should  be  accused  of 
being  forced  into  this  measure  by  the  hostile  attitude 
of  the  United  States. 

Being  fully  aware  that  our  government  has  had 
no  intention  of  threatening  this  country,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  has  always  been  actuated  by  a sincere  de- 
sire to  heal  existing  differences  in  a manner  honora- 
ble to  both  nations,  I believe  that  I shall  best  contri- 
bute to  such  an  arrangement  by  withdrawing  our 
naval  force  from  before  Vera  Cruz. 

[Enclosure  No.  3. — Translation.] 

Mr.  Pena  y Pena  to  Mr.  Black. 

[Private.] 

October  31,  1845. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Although  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  way  as  an  intimation  of  the  reopening 
of  the  friendly  relations  at  present  interrupted  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  1 find  myself 
compelled,  by  an  occurrence  which  has  recently 
taken  place  on  our  coast  of  the  Pacific,  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  you,  inasmuch  as  this  is  demanded 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  actu- 
al state  which  at  this  day  is  preserved  by  both  go- 
vernments. 

It  will  be  within  the  knowledge  of  the  consul  that 
a sloop  of  war  of  his  nation,  named  the  “Palomita,” 
is  cruising  in  the  Pacific,  for  this  vessel  has  entered 
the  bay  of  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  and  a captain  and 
a lieutenant  colonel  have  landed  from  her,  who  have 
made  known  that  said  corvette  is  commanded  by 
Mr.  Maist  Possets;  that  she  carries  twenty-two 
guns,  and  a crew,  of  two  hundred  and  thirteen  men. 
The  result  being  that  the  local  authorities  took  alarm 
and  placed  themselves  in  a posture  of  defence,  as 
was  natural  on  the  presence  of  a ship  of  war,  and 
from  the  conduct  of  her  commander. 

The  government  of  Mexico  has  given  its  orders 
for  the  purpose  of  suspending  for  the  present  any  act 
of  hostility  against  the  United  States,  and  limits  it- 
self to  the  defensive,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  ne- 
gotiation proposed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  through  the  consul;  and  this  proceeding  de- 
mands, with  still  greater  reason,  that  on  the  part  of 
the  one  which  has  taken  the  initiative  in  that  nego- 
tiation, the  same  preventative  orders  should  be  issu- 
ed to  the  respective  commanders  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  that,  whilst  the  present  statu 
quo  shall  last,  no  vessel  of  war  of  its  navy  shall  pre- 
sent itself  with  hostile  display  in  any  of  our  ports  on 
either  coast,  or  do  any  other  act  which  may  awaken 
apprehension  in  the  local  authorities  or  inhabitants^ 
oi  those  coasts. 

This  is  very  conformable  to  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice, and  it  will  be  an  evidence  of  proceeding  in  good 
faith,  and  with  sincerity  towards  the  pacific  arrange- 
ment of  the  pending  questions  between  Mexico  and 
the  United  States.  1 remain,  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration. 

[Enclosure  No.  4.] 

Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Pena  y Pena. 

[Confidential.] 

Consulate  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Mexico,  November  3,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  consul  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  confidential  note  of  his  excellency  Manuel  da 
la  Pena  y Pena,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and 
government  of  the  Mexican  republic,  dated  the  31st 
ultimo,  in  which  the  attention  of  the  undersigned  is 
called  to  a disagreeable  occurrence  which  has  taken 
place  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  by  the  entry  of  a 
vessel  in  the  bay  of  said  port,  said  to  be  an  armed 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  called  the  “Palomita;” 
that  a captain  and  lieutenant  colonel  had  disembark- 
ed, from  whom  it  was  ascertained  that  the  said  ves- 
sel (corbeta)  was  commanded  by  Maist  Possets  and 
armed  with  twenty  guns  and  two  hundred  and  thir- 
teen men;  and  that  the  authorities  of  that  place  be- 
came alarmed,  and  put  themselves  in  a state  of  de- 
fence in  consequence  of  the  appearance  of  said  ves- 
sel and  the  conduct  of  its  commander. 
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The  undersigned  regrets  much  that  any  such  oc- 
currence has  happened  to  give  uneasiness  and  alarm 
to  the  local  authorities  of  Manzanillo,  and  that  the 
attentiou  of  the  Mexican  government,  at  this  pecu- 
liar juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  hvo  countries,  should 
be  occupied  and  disturbed  by  accounts  of  this  nature. 
But  the  undersigned  has  reason  to  believe  that,  as 
far  as  the  United  States  and  its  authorities  are  con- 
cerned, the  affair  has  been  misreported;  as,  in  the 
first  place,  the  United  States  has  no  vessel  of  any 
description  called  the  Palomita,  nor  the  word  cor- 
responding to  it  in  English;  neither  is  there  an  of- 
ficer in  the  whole  United  States  navy,  from  a mid- 
shipman to  a commodore,  by  the  name  of  Maist  Pos- 
sets, nor  a vessel  at  the  rale  of  twenty  two  guns. — 
All  these  corroborating  circumstances  go  to  show 
that  the  said  vessel  cannot  be  an  armed  vessel  of  the 
United  States  as  reported,  in  relation  to  which  the 
Mexican  government  will  no  do  doubt  soon  be  un- 
deceived by  the  same  authorities  from  whom  it  has 
received  its  information. 

His  excellency  is  further  pleased  to  state  that  the 
Mexican  government  has  given  orders  to  suspend  all 
hostile  acts  against  the  United  States  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  this  requires  that  like  preventitive 
orders  be  given  by  the  other  side  to  the  respective 
commanders  of  the  United  States  navy  during  the 
present  “statu  quo,"  for  United  States  vessels  of  war 
not  to  present  themselves- in  any  of  the  Mexican 
ports,  either  of  the  north  o r south,  wilhhostile  show, 
nor  do  any  other  act  which  might  inspire  the  au- 
thorities and  inhabitants  of  the  said  coasts  with  sus- 
picion. 

The  undersigned  would  here  observe  that  the  go- 
vernment and  people  of  Mexico  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  far 
from  entertaining  any  hostile  intentions  towards 
Mexico,  as  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  late  conci- 
liatory measures  moved  and  adopted  by  it  towards 
the  latter;  and  his  excellency  must  be  satisfied,  from 
what  has  already  transpired,  that  the  undersigned  is 
well-disposed  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  ac- 
commodate things  to  the  wishes  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a discharge  of 
his  duty  to  that  of  his  own;  and  he  would  be  as  care- 
ful not  to  offend  nor  wound  the  rights  and  honor  of 
Mexico,  as  he  would  be  to  defend  and  sustain  the 
rights  and  honor  of  his  own  country. 

With  reference  to  his  confidential  note  of  the  29th 
ultimo,  the  undersigned  aviles  himself  of  the  occasion 
to  renew  to  his  excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y 
Pena,  minister  of  foreign  relations  and  government 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  the  assurance  of  his  dis- 
tinguished consideration  and  personal  regard. 

(No.  5.) — Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 
[extract.  J 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Mexico  Dec.  18,  1845. 

On  Wednesday  the  3d  instant,  1 received  a letter 
from  our  consul  at  Vera  Cruz,  dated  the  29th  of  No- 
vember, informing  me  that  a.  vessel  had  just  arrived 
at  Sacrificios,  on  board  of  which  was  the  hon.  John 
Slidell,  who  had  sent  for  him,  the  said  consul,  to 
come  down  to  that  place,  as  he  wished  to  leave  Vera 
Cruz  for  this  capital  by  that  night’s  diligence;  but  he 
the  consul,  was  of  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  leave  until  the  next  stage. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  I called  at  the  foreign 
department  of  this  government  to  see  the  minister  ol 
foreign  affairs,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Monasterio, 
the  chief  clerk,  that  the  minister  was  up  stairs  with 
the  president,  and  that  he  was  going  up  to  see  him, 
and  would  advise  him  of  my  wish.  He  soon  returned, 
and  requested  me  to  go  up,  as  the  minister  wished  to 
see  me.  I went  up  to  the  president’s  quarters,  when 
the  minister  came  out  into  the  ante  chamber  and  met 
me,  and  accosted  me,  saying  that  the  government 
was  informed  that  there  was  an  arrival  at  VeraCruz 
from  the  United  States,  bringing  out  a commissioner 
by  which  the  government  was  taken  by  surprise,  and 
asked  me  who  could  this  commissioner  be,  and  what 
had  he  come  for?  I told  him  1 did  not  know,  bull 
presumed  it  was  the  envoy  which  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment had  agreed  to  receive  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States;  all  the  information  which 
I had  upon  the  subject  was,  that  the  consul  of  the  U. 
States  at  Vera  Cruz  had  advised  me,  in  a letter  un- 
der date  of  the  29tti  November,  that  the  hon.  John 
Slidell  had  just  arrived  at  Sacrificios,  and  wished  to 
leave  Vera  Cruz  for  this  capital  by  the  first  dili- 
gence, and  that  1 was  under  the  impression  that  this 
person  was  an  envoy  from  the  government  of  the  U. 
States  to  that  of  Mexico,  as  we  had  good  reason  to 
expect  one  about  this  time.  He  said  that  ought  not 
to  be;  the  government  did  not  expect  an  envoy  from 
the  United  States  until  January,  as  they  were  not 
prepared  to  receive  him;  and  he  desired,  if  possible, 
that  he  would  not  come  to  the  capital,  nor  even  dis- 
embark at  this  time,  and  that  I should  endeavor  to 
prevent  his  doing  so,  as  his  appearance  in  the  capital 


at  this  time  might  prove  destructive  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  thus  defeat  the  whole  affair.  “You  know 
the  opposition  are  calling  us  traitors  for  entering  into 
this  arrangement  with  you.”  1 told  him  I regretted 
this  had  not  been  known  in  time,  as  the  envoy  would 
be  now  on  his  way  to  this  capital,  and  that  the  Mex- 
ican government  had  set  no  time  for  his  arrival,  and 
it  was  to  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
receive  him  whenever  he  arrived.  I know,  he  said, 
there  was  no  time  set;  but  from  the  conversations 
which  I have  had  with  yourself,  and  what  1 have 
heard  from  others,  I had  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  envoy  would  not  have  been  appointed  by  your  go- 
vernment, or  at  least  not  have  started  on  his  mis- 
sion, until  after  the  meeting  of  congress,  which,  he 
said,  he  understood  would  not  meet  until  the  first  of 
this  month. 

He  said  that  the  government  itself  was  well  dis- 
posed, and  ready  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation,  but 
that  if  the  affair  was  commenced  now  it  would  en- 
danger its  existence;  that  the  government  were  pre- 
paring the  thing,  collecting  the  opinion  and  con- 
sent of  the  departments,  which  they  expected  to  have 
finished  by  January,  and  then  they  would  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  affair  with  more  security;  that  the  go- 
vernment were  afraid  that  the  appearance  of  the 
envoy  at  this  time  would  produce  a revolution  against 
it,  which  might  terminate  in  its  destruction. 

(No.  6 ) — Mr.  Slidell  to  Mr.  Buchanan. 
[extracts  ] 

Legation  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Mexico,  Dec.  17,  1846. 

By  my  letter  of  30th  ultimo,  1 had  the  honor  to 
inform  you  ot  my  safe  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz.  I reach- 
ed this  city  on  Saturday,  the  Gth  instant,  having  been 
detained  two  days  by  the  stoppage  of  the  mail  coach 
at  Jalapa.  At  Puebla  I was  met  by  our  consul,  Mr. 
Black,  who  in  some  measure  prepared  me  for  the 
delays  and  difficulties  I should  have  to  contend  with, 
in  placing  myself  in  relation  with  tins  government, 
by  informing  me  that  in  a private  interview  which 
he  had  had  with  the  minister  oi  foreign  affairs,  Mr. 
Manuel  dc  la  Pena  y Pena,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
nouncing to  him  my  arrival  at  V nra  Cruz,  that  func- 
tionary had  manifested  great  surprise  that  a minister 
should  have  presented  himself  so  soon,  and  intimated 
that  the  state  of  things  was  such  that  he  should  have 
preferred  less  promptness  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment. On  Monday,  the  8th  instant,  I addressed  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  a note,  in  the  usual 
form,  announcing  my  arrival  in  the  capital,  accom- 
panying it  with  a copy  of  my  letter  of  credence  and 
your  official  communication  to  the  minister  of  fo 
reign  affairs,  and  asking  to  be  informed  when  and 
where  I should  be  admitted  to  present  my  creden- 
tials to  the  president.  Of  this  note  I annex  a copy. 
It  was  handed  by  Mr.  Black  to  the  minister,  who 
assured  him  that  I should  have  an  answer  on  the 
following  Wednesday,  and  requested  him  to  call  and 
receive  it.  On  that  day,  however,  Mr.  Black  re- 
ceived a note  from  the  secretary  of  the  minister, 
slating  that  it  was  necessary  to  submit  the  matter  to 
the  council  of  government,  and  that  he  would  be  ad- 
vised when  the  answer  would  be  given.  Mr.  Black 
has  since  had  another  interview  with  Mr.  Pena, and 
has  prepared  at  my  request,  a statement  of  what 
passed  between  them,  which  I send  you. 

This  council  of  government  is  a permanent  body 
of  a very  anomalous  character,  composed  of  per- 
sons not  removable  by  the  executive.  Its  functions, 
so  far  as  1 can  understand  them,  are,  with  a few  ex- 
ceptions, and  these  not  applying  to  foreign  relations, 
merely  advisory,  and  no  obligation  exists  on  the  part 
of  the  executive,  but  in  the  exceptional  cases  to  con- 
sult the  council.  The  council  was  not  consulted 
when  the  executive  determined  to  renew  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  a recourse  to 
it  at  this  moment  was  altogether  gratuitous.  It  is 
a notorious  fact  that  several  of  the  members  of  this 
council  are  not  only  in  open  and  violent  opposition 
to  the  present  administration,  but  are  endeavoring 
to  get  up  a revolutionary  movement  to  overthrow  it; 
and  it  is  generally  understood  that  a majority  of 
them  are  unfavorably  disposed  towards  it. 

The  impression  here  among  the  best  informed  per- 
sons is,  that  while  the  president  and  his  cabinet  are 
really  desirous  to  enter  frankly  upon  a negotiation 
which  would  terminate  all  the  difficulties  with  the 
United  States  * * * 

This  at  least  is  certain,  the  administration  in  re- 
ferring a matter  entirely  within  their  own  compe- 
tence to  a body  whose  decision  they  cannot  control, 
and  upon  whose  sympathies  they  cannot  rely,  mani- 
fest either  a weakness  or  a bad  faith  which  renders 
the  prospect  of  any  favorable  issue  to  negotiations 
with  them  at  best  very  problematical. 

The  deliberations  of  the  council,  although  ostensi- 
bly confidential,  soon  became  known  out  of  doors. 
It  has  been  twice  or  thrice  convoked  for  the  purpose 
of  deliberating  upon  my  reception.  And  it  is  per- 


fectly well  known  that  it  has  advised  against  it. — 
The  most  absurd  reasons  have  been  advanced  against 
my  recognition,  so  absurd,  indeed,  that  they  would 
appear  scarcely  credible  to  any  one  not  upon  the 
spot.  #**#*#* 

The  objections  started  were,  that  my  credentials 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  given  with  the  sanction 
of  congress,  that  my  appointment  had  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  senate,  that  this  government  had  agreed 
only  to  receive  a commissioner,  and  that,  consequent- 
ly, the  appointment  of  an  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  letter  of  the  15th  October  from  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  to  Mr.  Black;  that  this  letter  only 
contemplated  negotiations  upon  the  subject  of  Texas; 
and,  finally,  to  cap  the  climax  of  absurdity,  that  my 
powers  were  not  sufficient.  1 hops,  before  the  clos- 
ing of  this  despatch,  to  obtain  information  of  the 
precise  grounds  upon- which  the  council  finally  de- 
cided to  recommend  that  I should  not  be  received. 

Having  received  no  reply  to  my  note  of  the  Slh 
instant,  and  no  assurance  of  the  time  when  I might 
expect  one,  I addressed  another  on  the  15th  instant, 
(a  copy  of  which  you  will  find  herewith),  stating  my 
desire  to  communicate  speedily  with  my  government, 
and  requesting  to  know  when  I might  expect  an  an- 
swer. I have,  while  writing  this,  received  a com- 
munication from  the  minister  of  foreign  relations, 
of  which  1 shall  furnish  you  a copy.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  dated  yesterday,  although  I have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  written  after  the  final  negative  de- 
cision of  the  council  which  was  rendered  on  that 
day.  You  will  find  it  evasive  and  unsatisfactory,  in- 
timating difficulties  respecting  my  credentials,  and 
that  negotiations  were,  by  the  terms  of  his  letter  to 
our  consul,  to  be  confined  to  the  subject  of  Texas. — 
It  concludes  with  an  assurance  that  1 shall  be  inform- 
ed at  the  earliest  moment  of  the  decision  of  the 
council,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  submitted. 

You  will  observe  that  this  note  is  not  addressed  to 
me  in  my  official  capacity;  the  o nission  to  do  so  is 
certainly  not  an  accidental  one.  I feel  considerably 
embarrassed  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursue  in  rela- 
tion to  this  circumstance,  unimportant  in  itself,  but 
not  without  sigmficancy  when  taken  in  connexion 
with  other  circumstances.  Your  instructions  direct 
me  to  bear  and  forbear  much  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  great  objects  of  my  mission. 

# # * * * * 

As  for  myself,  personally,  I should  feel  very  indif- 
ferent to  any  question  of  mere  etiquette,  but  in  my  re- 
presentative capacity  I ought  not  silently  to  suffer  any 
mark  of  disrespect.  Although  not  yet  recognised  by 
this  government  as  the  person  with  whom  it  is  willing 
to  enter  upon  official  relations,  so  far  as  my  own  is 
concerned,  I am  its  representative  here,  and  all  other 
considerations  apart,  the  interests  of  my  mission 
with  a people  attaching  peculiar  importance  to 
forms,  require  that  I should  nut  allow  any  violation 
of  accustomed  courtesies  to  pass  unnoticed.  My  pre- 
sent intention  is  to  address  a note  to  the  minister  of  fo- 
reign relations,  couched  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
attributing  ,the  omission  to  address  me  by  my  pro- 
per title  to  inadvertence,  and  suggesting  the  expec- 
tation that  it  will  not  be  repeated.  This,  however, 
I shall  not  do  without  proper  reflection  and  consulta- 
tion of  precedents,  if  any  such  can  be  found.  There 
is  less  reason  for  immediate  reply,  as  1 am  satisfied 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  pressing  upon  the  go- 
vernment at  this  moment;  their  existerfce  hangs  by  a 
thread,  and  they  retain  power,  not  by  their  own 
force,  but  solely  by  the  inability  of  their  opponents 
to  agree  among  themselves.  The  great  object  of  the 
administration,  in  all  matters,  is  to  gain  time,  to  do 
nothing  to  compromit  themselves,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  they  can  hold  over  until  the  meeting  of  the  new 
congress,  which  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  Jan. 
they  will  then  be  enabled  to  maintain  their  position, 
it  would  seem  presumptuous  in  me,  having  so  re- 
cently arrived,  and  with  my  necessarily  very  limited 
acquaintance  and  means  of  information,  to  express 
any  opinion  on  this  subject,  but  I give  it  to  you  for 
wiiat  it  may  be  worth.  A revolution,  and  that  be- 
foife  the  meeting  of  congress,  is  a probable  event — a 
change  of  ministers  almost  a certain  one.  Notwith- 
standing the  desire,  which  1 believe  the  present  ad- 
ministration really  entertains,  to  adjust  all  their  dif- 
ficulties with  us,  so  feeble  and  inert  is  it,  that  1 am 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  chances  of  a 
successful  negotiation  would  be  better  with  one  more 
hostile,  but  possessing  greater  energy.  The  country, 
lorn  by  conflicting  factions,  is  in  a state  of  perfect 
anarchy;  its  finances  in  a condition  utterly  des- 
perate. * * 

A refusal  to  treat  with,  or  even  receive  me  at  all, 
in  the  only  capacity  in  which  I am  authorised  to  act, 
under  pretexts  more  or  less  plausible,  is  a possible, 
(1  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  a probable)  event.  This  is 
a Contingency  which  could  not  have  been  anticipat- 
ed, and  for  which  your  instructions  have  consequent 
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ly  not  provided.  It  will  place  me  in  a novel,  awk- 
ward, and  most  embarrassing  position,  and  impose 
upon  me  a grave  responsibility.  Should  it  occur,  I 
shall  endeavor  so  to  conduct  myself  as  to  throw  the 
whole  odium  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  upon 
this  government;  point  out,  in  the  most  temperate 
manner,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  so  unheard-of 
a violation  of  all  the  usages  which  govern  the  inter- 
course between  civilized  nations;  and  declare  my  in- 
tention to  remain  here  until  I can  receive  instruc 
lions  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  I trust 
that  no  tune  will  be  lost  in  furnishing  me  wilh  in- 
structions that  will  enable  me  to  act  promptly  and 
decisively;  and,  to  assure  the  requisite  despatch,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  be  sent  by  a steamer 
from  Pensacola.  Sailing  vessels  are  frequently  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  making  the  passage  from  Ha- 
vana or  the  Balize  to  Vera  Cruz. 

I send  you  files  of  three  principal  papers  published 
here,  viz.  the  Diario,  Siglo,  and  Amigo  del  Pueblo, 
which  will  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  as  indicated  by  the  press.  The 
first  is  the  official  government  paper:  it  has  not  made 
the  slightest  allusion  to  my  arrival,  and  preserves 
upon  all  other  debatable  subjects  a silence  equally 
oracular.  The  second,  although  it  had  a sort  of 
semi-official  character,  and  had  heretofore  supported 
the  administration,  has  recently  commented  very 
freely  upon  its  feebleness  and  inefficiency.  The  third 
is  the  leading  opposition  journal;  it  breathes  the  fierc- 
est hostility  against  the  U.  States,  denounces  the  pro- 
posed negotiation  as  treason,  and,  in  the  last  number, 
openly  calls  upon  the  troops  and  the  people  to  put 
down  the  government  by  force.  * * * 

I had  hoped  to  have  been  prepared  to  forward  with 
this  a full  statement  of  the  lacls  connected  with  the 
disputed  payment  of  instalments  of  the  Mexican  in- 
demnity, but  am  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  neces- 
sary evidence;  1 am  now  engaged  in  collecting  it,  and 
expect  to  forward  my  report  with  my  next  des- 
patches. 

Isend  this  by  lieutenant  Kennedy,  who,  at  my  re- 
quest was  detached  by  captain  Saunders  from  the 
St.  Mary’s,  which  ship  will,  immediately  on  the  ar- 
rival ol  lieutenant  K.  proceed  to  Pensacola.  I shall 
detain  the  Porpoise  untill  ,1  have  somethiug  definite 
to  communicate. 

P.  S.  December  18,  1845. — At  the  moment  I was 
about  to  close  this,  1 obtained  the  dictamen  of  the 
council  of  government,  published  in  the  “Siglo.”  I 
send  you  the  paper. 

[enclosure  no.  1.] 

Mr.  Slidell  lo  Mr.  Pena  y Pena. 

Mexico,  December  8, 1845. 

The  undersigned,  who  has  been  appointed  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  U. 
States  of  America  near  the  Mexican  government, 
has  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency  that  he  ar- 
rived in  this  capital  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  inst. 
and  requests  to  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place  at 
which  he  may  have  the  honor  to  be  admitted  to  pre- 
sent his  letter  of  credence,  (a  copy  of  which  he  en- 
closes), to  the  most  excellent  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  general  Jose  Joaqutm  Herrera. 

He  also  begs  leave  to  present,  herewith,  a letter 
addressed  to  your  excellency  by  the  hon.  James  Bu- 
chanan, secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to 
tender  to  your  excellency  the  assurance  of  his  pro- 
found respect  and  distinguished  consideration. 

JOHN  SLIDELL. 

To  his  exc’lcy.  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y Pena,  minis- 
ter of  foreign  relations  and  government  of  the 
Mexican  republic. 

Mr.  Slidell's  letter  of  Credence. 

JAMES  K.  POLK, 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Great  and  Good  Friend:  I have  made  choice  of 

John  Slidell,  one  of  our  distinguished  citizens,  to 
reside  near  the  government  of  the  Mexican  republic 
in  the  quality  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America. — 
He  is  well  informed  of  the  relative  interests  of  the 
two  countries,  and  of  our  sincere  desire  to  restore, 
cultivate,  and  strengthen  friendship  and  good  corres- 
pondence between  us;  and,  from  a knowledge  of  his 
fidelity  aDd  good  conduct,  I have  entire  confidence 
that  he  will  render  himself  acceptable  lo  the  Mexi- 
can government  by  his  constant  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve and  advance  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
both  nations.  I,  therefore,  request  your  excellency 
to  receive  him  favorably,  and  lo  give  full  credence 
to  whatever  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  And  1 pray  God  to  have  you  in  his  safe  and 
holy  keeping! 

Written  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  tenth  day 
of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-five,  and  of  the  Independ- 


ence of  the  U.  States  the  seventieth.  Your  good 
friend,  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

By  the  president: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state. 

To  his  excellency  Don  Jose  Joaquim  Herrera,  pre- 
sident of  the  Mexican  republic. 

[enclosure  no.  2 ] 

Mr.  Black  to  Mr.  Slidell. 

[extracts.] 

Consulate  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Mexico  Dec.  15, 1845. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  I have  the  honor 
to  give  you,  herewith,  a written  strtement  of  what 
passed  between  his  excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y 
Pena,  minister  of  foreign  relations,  &c.  of  the  Mexi- 
can government,  and  myself,  in  two  interviews  had 
wilh  the  said  minister,  on  the  evenings  of  the  8lh 
and  13th  instant,  held  at  his  house,  as  follows: 

At  the  interview  of  Monday  evening,  the  8th  inst. 
which  took  place  between  the  hours  of  six  and  seven, 
I stated  to  his  excellency  that  1 presumed  he  knew 
of  the  arrival  in  this  city  of  the  hon.  John  Slidell, 
envoy,  &c.  from  the  government  of  the  U.  States. — 
He  replied  that  he  had  been  informed  of  it  that  day. 

1 then  told  him  that  I had  made  known  to  Mr.  Sli- 
dell what  his  excellency  had  communicated  to  me 
in  our  interview  of  Wednesday,  the  3d  instant,  in  re- 
lation to  the  fears  entertained  by  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment on  account  of  his  arrival  at  this  time,  as 
it  would  have  better  suited  the  Mexican  government, 
and  they  would  be  more  able  to  carry  out  their 
views  in  relation  to  the  mission  of  the  envoy  had 
arrived  a month  later;  and  that  our  minister,  Mr. 
Slidell,  had  regretted  much  that  he  had  not  known 
the  wish  of  the  Mexican  government  in  relation 
to  this  point  before  he  left  home,  as  it  would  also 
have  better  suited  his  convenience  to  have  defer- 
red his  coming  a month  longer;  but  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment that  he  should  arrive  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

His  excellency  replied  that  he  had  been  under  the 
impression,  from  what  had  been  intimated  by  myself 
and  others,  that  an  envoy  would  not  be  appointed  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  until  after  the 
meeting  of  congress,  which  would  not  take  place 
until  the  first  of  December;  that  the  Mexican  go 
vernment  were  engaged  in  collecting  the  opinion  of 
the  departments  in  relation  to  this  affair,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  prepared  and  better  able  to  carry 
out  their  views  respecting  the  same;  that  he  himself 
was  well  disposed  to  have  every  thing  amicably  ar- 
ranged, but  the  opposition  was  strong,  and  opposed 
the  government  with  great  violence  in  this  measure, 
and  that  the  government  had  proceeded  with  great 
caution;  that  nothing  positive  could  be  done  until  the 
new  congress  meet  in  January;  but  that  in  the  mean 
time  they  would  receive  the  minister’s  credentials, 
examine  them,  and  be  treating  on  the  subject.  He 
wished  to  know  when  1 thought  the  minister  would 
receive  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment  by  the 
senate.  I said  tnis  he  would  likely  know  in  a few 
days.  ***** 

1 then  presented  to  his  excellency  the  letter  of  the 
hon.  John  Slidell,  enclosing  a copy  of  his  credentials, 
and  a letter  from  the  hon.  James  Buchanan,  secreta- 
ry of  stale  of  the  United  States;  at  the  same  time 
asking  the  Mexican  minister  when  it  would  be  con- 
venient to  give  an  answer;  to  which  he  replied  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  10th  instant,  at  the  same 
hour  and  place,  and  requested  that  I would  attend  to 
receive  the  same  accordingly;  to  which  I consented; 
but  about  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  1 
received  a note  from  Mr.  Monasterio,  chief  clerk  of 
the  foreign  department,  advising  me  that  the  minister 
could  not  receive  me  that  night,  (as  agreed  on)  on 
account  of  its  having  been  determined  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  government  council  on  the  subject  of 
the  arrival  of  the  minister  from  the  United  States; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  ready  for  the  conference  ar- 
ranged with  me,  he  would  have  the  pleasure  to  ad- 
vise me,  as  will  be  seen  by  a copy  of  said  note,  which 
I transmit  herewith. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  13th  instant,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Slidell,  I called  on  the  Mexican  minister, 
Senor  Pena,  at  his  house,  to  enquire  when  an  an- 
swer would  be  given  to  his,  (Mr.  Slidell’s)  aforesaid 
note.  He  replied  that  the  affair  had  been  submitted 
to  the  government  council,  in  a special  session  of  this 
day,  and  that  it  had  been  referred  to  a committee, 
and  that  as  soon  as  the  committee  made  a report,  and 
the  council  should  decide,  he  would  then  advise  me, 
through  Mr.  Monasterio,  when  he  was  ready  for  the 
conference»to  present  me  the  aDswer  for  Mr.  Slidell; 
as  he  said  when  he  came  to  examine  the  credentials 
of  Mr.  S.  he  found  them  to  be  the  same  as  those  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Shannon,  and  other  former  ministers 
— as  a minister  to  reside  near  the  government  of  Mex- 
ico, just  as  if  there  had  been  no  suspension  of  the  di- 
plomatic and  friendly  relations  between  the  two  go- 


vernments; that  the  Mexican  government  under- 
stood the  present  mission  to  be  a special  mission, 
and  confined  to  the  differences  in  relation  to  the 
Texas  question,  and  not  as  a mission  to  reside  near 
the  Mexican  government,  as  in  ordinary  cases;  that 
of  course  would  follow  when  the  first  question  was 
decided. 

1 replied  that,  as  1 understood  it,  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment had  not  only  agreed  to  receive  an  envoy, 
entrusted  with  full  power  to  settle  the  questions  in 
dispute  in  relation  the  affairs  of  Texas,  but  all  the 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  two  governments 
as  proposed  by  government  of  the  United  States. — 
He  replied  that  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Slidell  had 
not  reference  to  any  question  in  dispute,  but  merely 
as  a minister  to  reside  near  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment, without  reference  to  any  questions  in  dispute, 
just  as  if  the  diplomatic  and  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments  had  not  been  and  were 
not  interrupted;  that  I knew  the  critical  situation  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  that  it  had  to  proceed 
with  great  caution  and  circumspection  in  this  affair; 
that  the  government  itself  was  well  disosed  to  arrang- 
ed all  differences.  * # * * 

He  said  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he  had  received 
very  favorable  information  in  relation  to  our  minis- 
ter, the  hon.  Mr.  Slidell;  that  he  understood  he  was 
a person  endued  with  excellent  qualities,  and  an 
eminent  lawyer;  and  as  he  himself  was  of  that  pro- 
fession, they  would  be  able  to  understand  each  other 
better,  and  that  he  would  be  much  pleased  to  culti- 
vate his  acquaintance;  and  that  if  etiquette  and  the 
present  state  of  affairs  would  permit,  he  would  be 
happy  lo  pay  him  a visit,  even  before  he  would 
presented  to  the  government;  and  said  he  would  ad- 
vise me,  through  Mr.  Monasterio,  when  he  was  rea- 
dy to  present  me  the  answer  lo  Mr.  Slidell’s  note. 

The  foregoing,  sir,  is,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
will  serve,  a true  statement  of  what  passed  between 
the  aforesaid  Mexican  minister  and  myself  in  the 
before  mentioned  interviews. 

[enclosure  no.  3 ] 

Mr.  Slidell  to  Mr.  Pena  J Pena. 

Mexico,  December  15,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
had  the  honor  on  the  8th  instant,  to  address  a note  to 
your  excellency,  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  the 
undersigned  in  this  capital,  accompanying  the  same 
with  a copy  of  his  letters  of  credence,  and  requesting 
to  be  informed  when  and  where  he  might  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  his  said  letters  of  credence  to 
the  most  excellent  president  of  the  Mexican  repub- 
lic, gen.  Jose  Joaquim  de  Herrera. 

To  this  note  the  undersigned  has  notas  yet  receiv- 
ed any  reply.  He  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  rea- 
sons which  have  caused  so  long  a delay;  but,  inas- 
much as  he  is  desirous  to  communicate  as  speedily 
as  possible  with  his  government,  he  begs  leave,  most 
respectfully,  to  ask  your  excellency  to  inform  him 
when  he  may  expect  to  receive  a reply  to  his  note  o. 
the  8th  instant.  * 

The  undersigned  renews  to  his  excellency  Manuel 
de  la  Pena  y Pena  the  assurance  of  his  most  distin- 
guished consideration.  JOHN  SLIDELL. 

His  excellency  Manuel  de  la  Pena  y Pena,  minister 
of  foreign  relations  and  government  of  the  Mexi- 
can republic. 

[enclosure  no.  4.] 

Mr.  Pena  y Pena  to  Mr.  Slidell. 

Palace  of  the  National  goverument, 

Mexico,  December  16,  1845. 

The  undersigned,  minister  cf  foreign  relations,  in 
answer  to  the  letter  which  his  excellency  Mr.  John 
Slidell  was  pleased  to  address  to  him  yesterday,  has 
the  honor  to  inform  him  that  the  delay  in  his  recep- 
tion, to  which  he  alludes,  and  the  consequent  delay 
in  answering  his  preceding  note,  making  known  his 
arrival  in  this  capital,  and  accompanying  a copy  of 
his  credentials;  have  arisen  solely  from  certain  dif- 
ficulties occasioned  by  the  nature  of  those  creden- 
tials, as  compared  with  the  proposition  made  by  the 
United  States,  through  their  consul,  to  treat  peace- 
fully upon  the  affairs  of  Texas,  with  the  person  who 
should  be  appointed  to  that  effect;  for  which  reason 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  submit  the  3aid  cre- 
dentials to  the  council  of  government,  for  its  opinion 
with  regard  to  them. 

The  undersigned  will  communicate  the  result  to 
his  excellency  without  loss  of  time;  assuring  him 
meanwhile  that  the  government  of  Mexico  is  ready 
to  proceed  agreeably  to  what  it  proposed  in  its  an- 
swer on  the  subject. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  offer  to  his  excellency  Mr.  Slidell  the  assurances 
of  his  very  distinguished  consideration. 

MANUEL  DE  LA  PENA  Y PENA. 

His  excellency,  John  Slidell,  Sfc. 
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The  steamer  Great  Britain  reached  New  York  on 
the  29th,  bringing  Liverpool  dates  to  the  lith  inst. 
The  new  rig  of  the  boat  answered  well;  9|  knots 
close  hauled,  and  Ilf  knots  at  a point  or  two  full, 
was  made.  On  her  13th  day  out,  broke  an  air  pump, 
consequently,  for  six  days,  had  to  use  sails  only. 

The  corn  law  bill  was  yet  undecided  in  parliament 
— warmly  contested  between  the  league  and  the  pro- 
tectionists. 

The  Irish  coercion  bill  had  only  passed  its  first  read- 
ing. 

Money  market  rather  easier. 

Cotton  had  advanced  one-eight  of  a penny;  but 
little  speculation  in  the  article  the  last  week. 

Grain  market  rather  more  animated. 

Provision  market  rather  heavy. 

Manufacturing  districts  complaining. 

Nothing  of  importance  from  the  continent.  In- 
surrection in  Spain  suppressed. 

Oregon  question.  The  passage  of  the  Oregon  no- 
tice had  been  received  in  England  by  the  way  of 
Havre. 

The  London  Times  of  the  8th  contains  a leadingar- 
ticle  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  question,  which 
considers  the  American  action  on  the  subject  favora- 
ble. Its  passage  had  not  created  much  surprise, 
was  looked  for  as  a matter  of  course,  and  the  tone  of 
the  Times  is  evidently  pacific. 

The  London  Sun  of  the  4th  inst.  says:  “The  senate 
of  the  United  States  after  nine  weeks’  tedious  dis- 
cussion, have  at  last  brought  their  deliberations  on 
the  Oregon  question  to  a close,  and  a resolution  as 
mild  and  inoffensive,  and  indeed  friendly  towards 
England,  as  the  most  sincere  advocates  of  peace  in 
both  countries  desire — with  few'  exceptions,  at  least 
as  far  as  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  long 
speeches — the  language  was  conciliatory  and  prudent 
— it  displayed  but  little  of  the  animosity  which  dis- 
tinguished the  harangues  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  speakers,  in  general,  showed  that  they 
were  practical  men,  and  resolved  to  follow  a safe 
and  peaceful  line  of  conduct,  spite  ot  the  fiery  de- 
nunciations of  the  mob  orators,  and  the  no  less  fieiy 
and  warlike  message  of  the  president.” 


“For  California,  Ho!”  The  St.  Louis  Republi 
can  publishes  the  following  letter  dated,  Indian  coun- 
try, 20  miles  west  of  Independence,  Mo.,  May  10th, 
1846.  The  company  bound  for  California  is  com- 
posed of  as  much  intelligence  and  respectability  cer- 
tainly, as  ever  wended  their  way  to  a new  country, 
and  the  integrals  are  representatives  from  almost 
every  slate  in  the  Union.  I was  just  visited  by  a 
gentleman  and  lady  each,  who  came  from  the  wide- 
ly separated  states  of  Louisiana  and  Pennsylvania. 
We  have,  also,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  paint 
ers,  and  mechanics  of  every  trade,  including  some 
jolly  printers. 

We  will  wait  here  for  all  the  emigrants  to  come 
up,  when  we  will  organize,  and  begin  in  earnest  our 
long  journey,  which  will  probably  be  accomplished 
by  Monday  evening  so  as  to  admit  of  our  final  depar- 
ture on  Tuesday  morning. 

The  emigrants  are  provided  with  every  comfort 
necessary  for  a six  month’s  trip,  and  the  mode  of 
travel  is  light  wagons  universally  drawn  by  oxen  and 
usually  about  three  yoke  to  a wagon. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  thing  like  an  accurate 
idea  of  our  number,  but  it  is  very  large,  far  more 
than  I had  dared  to  hope;  I can  now  count  from  my 
present  humble  seat  over  one  hundred  wagons,  and, 
estimating  each  wagon  to  contain  five  souls,  we  have 
at  this  encampment  at  least  five  hundred  persons,  all 
bound  for  California.  The  number,  1 think,  cannot 
fall  short  of  one  thousand. 

The  Oregon  fever  has  abated,  and  I think  the  num- 
ber cannot  be  large  that  will  strive  for  a place  in  the 
debateable  land. 

I have  just  received  a letter  from  Col.  Kearney, 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  to  whom  I sent  an  express  to 
know  something  of  the  Mormons,  who  are  crossing 
the  Missouri  river  in  great  numbers  at  St.  Josephs. 
He  informs  me  that  at  least  two  thousand  have  ac- 
tually passed,  and  that  others  are  daily  crossing.  He 
represents  them  as  well  provided  with  all  needful 
munitions  of  war,  including  a train  of  artillery,  but 
thinks  that  they  have  no  hostile  intentions  towards 
us,  unless  it  be  to  Gov.  Boggs,  whom  he  desires  me 
to  caution  to  be  on  the  alert. 

I design  to  treat  them  with  a proper  courtesy,  but 
if  they  will  not  receive  our  passing  friendship,  why 
they  must  take  their  own  course,  but  they  cannot 
bully  this  crowd  without  paying  a price  that  even  a 
Mormon  will  not  relish.  But  1 do  not  expect  any 
trouble  whatever  with  them,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in 
bad  taste  to  comment  about  it. 

My  mess  consists  of  Messrs.  Edwin  Bryant,  late 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Courier,  who  is  preparing  to 


write  a book,  and  a good  one  may  be  expected;  and 
also  sons  of  John  1.  Jacob  and  Dr.  E wing,  of  Louis- 
ville; and,  as  the  Yankees  say,  two  helps. 

The  Mormons  are  now  fast  leaving  their  posses- 
sions in  Illinois,  and  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
publican, who  spent  three  days  in  Nauvoo  and  the 
surrounding  country  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the 
actual  slate  of  affairs,  describes  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  as  one  of  extreme  desolation  and  de- 
sertion. No  crops  are  growing  or  being  planted, 
fences  destroyed,  and  houses  deserted.  Families  re- 
maining are  making  preparations  to  go,  and  the  great 
business  of  the  city  is  making  wagons  and  preparing 
for  tlie  trip.  City  lots,  buildings,  arid  farms  are  sac- 
rificed at  half  their  value,  for  oxen,  cattle,  or  such 
articles  of  merchandize  as  they  can  barter,  or  carry 
away  with  them.  A portion  of  the  church  proper- 
ty, which  is  large,  has  been  sold  to  a Pennsylvania 
company  for  manufacturing  purposes,  the  motive 
power  to  be  obtained  from  the  Mississippi  river. — 
The  trustees  of  the  church  have  been  authorized  to 
sell  the  temple,  which  has  cost  in  money  and  labors 
of  the  Mormons  upwards  of  a million  of  dollars, 
though  it  would  have  been  built  by  contract  for  less 
I ban  half  the  sum.  They  offer  to  sell  it  for  $200,- 
000. 

The  Mormon  emigrants  leave  in  companies  of 
four  to  six  and  ten  wagons,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Republican  says,  “some  of  them  are  tolerably  well 
provided  with  teams  and  provisions,  but  a very  large 
portion  present  the  appearance  ol  being  illy  provided 
for  so  long  a trip.  Many  of  them  are  going  witli 
poor  teams  and  an  amount  of  provisions  insufficient 
i’or  their  subsistence  for  two  months;  if  so  long,  in- 
deed, the  stock  of  provisions  for  the  whole  com- 
pany, so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  appearances, 
cannot  sustain  the  crowd  until  the  fall,  much  less 
support  them  through  the  coming  winter.  If  they 
should  fail  to  make  a good  crop  this  year,  at  the 
stopping  place,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  ma- 
ny of  them,  especially  the  women  and  children,  and 
the  aged  and  decrepid,  must  be  sorely  presseed  by 
starvation,  if  many  of  them  do  not  literally  perish 
from  famine  in  the  plains.  They  take  with  them 
their  milch  cows  and  their  teams,  being  chiefly  oxen. 
These  will  furnish  food  in  the  last  resort.  But,  even 
with  this  resource,  they  have  a very  scanty  supply. 
Of  those  whose  condition  is  calculated  to  arouse 
sympathy,  are  a number  of  women,  many  of  whom 
have  large  families  of  children,  inadequately  pro- 
vided with  provisions,  &c.,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance or  protection  of  any  inale  person.  How  they 
expect  to  get  through  the  journey,  we  cannot  con- 
ceive. The  church  may  give  them  some  protection 
and  assistance,  but  in  all  the  preliminary  prepara- 
tions, and  in  setting  out  on  the  journey,  these  women 
seemed  to  rely  on  themselves  and  their  children, 
when  they  happened  to  be  of  an  age  to  render  any 
aid  whatever. 

In  the  piidst  of  this  scene,  in  which  there  is  pre- 
sented an  abandonment  of  their  homes,  the  breaking 
up  of  social  relations,  a sacrifice  of  property,  and 
inability  to  procure  the  necessary  equipments  and 
provisions— with  an  indefinite  journey  before  them, 
a journey  of  months,  probably  years,  through  plains 
and  over  mountains,  occupied  by  Indians,  and  desti- 
tute of  the  assistance  which  might  be  expected  in  a 
civilized  country — the  spectator  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  lightness  of  heart,  apparent  cheer- 
fulness, and  sanguine  hopes  with  which  families  bid 
adieu  to  their  friends,  and  set  out  on  their  journey. 
Occasionally  the  reverse  of  this  is  met  with,  but  the 
great  mass  go  forth,  sustained  and  cheered  by  the 
promises  of  their  leaders,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  a most  devout  conviction  of  the, truth  of  their 
religion,  and  the  rewards  which  they  are  to  receive 
from  heaven  for  their  present  sacrifices.  No  sect  of 
religious  enthusiasts  were  ever  more  firmly  convinced 
of  the  entire  truth  of  their  creed  than  these  people. 
Their  trials  and  privations  they  regard  as  a species 
of  martyrdom,  which  they  must  not  shrink  from,  and 
for  which  they  will  be  spiritually  and  temporally  re- 
warded in  due  season.  Their  enthusiasm,  or  fanati- 
cism, is  stimulated  by  songs  and  hymns,  in  which 
their  men,  women,  and  children  join,  and  containing 
allusions  to  their  persecutions;  and  the  names  of 
Oregon  and  California,  and  the  hopes  that  await 
them,  are  mingled  with  their  religious  belief  and  fu- 
ture expectations.” 

They  are  crossing  the  river  every  day  from  Nau- 
voo, and  a large  number  cross  at  Madison.  Bad 
roads  and  high  waters  have  detained  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at  the  number  who  have  crossed, 
and  are  on  the  way.  The  first  party,  which  crossed 
the  river  in  February,  have  progressed  as  far  as  the 
east  fork  of  Grand  river,  about  200  miles  west  of 
Nauvoo,  within  the  territory  of  Iowa.  This  party 
are  styled  the  Camp  of  Israel,  and  have  with  them  the1 
Council  of  Twelve  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  church.  From  the  best  information  we  could 


obtain,  this  camp  includes  about  3000  souls.  Be" 
tween  the  camp  and  the  Mississippi  river  there  is 
said  to  be  about  1500  wagons.  Major  Warren,  who, 
on  Friday  last,  visited  the  camps  within  ten  miles  of 
Montrose,  estimates  the  number  of  teams  at  about 
one  thousand.  Allowing  five  or  six  souls  to  a wagon 
— and  the  estimate  is  a reasonable  one — it  would 
give  about  seven  thousand  persons  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Grand  river. 
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The  Oregon  Debate  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. — 
Col.  Benton  having  prepared  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment on  the  Oregon  question,  has  had  the  attention 
of  (he  United  States  senate,  as  well  as. of  a very 
crowded  audience,  for  three  days  in  its  delivery;  two 
days  last  week  and  concluded  one  day  this  week. — 
He  assumes  the  49lh  parallel  as  the  true  boundary 
to  which  the  United  States  have  undoubted  right — 
and  for  which  the  whole  country  would  fight.  He 
thinks  the  dispute  ought  to  be  settled  by  accepting 
that  boundary. 

Gen.  Cass  has  obtained  the  floor,  to  reply  to  Col. 
Benton. 

The  question  pending  in  senate,  was  on  a motion 
to  postpone  the  Oregon  Occupation  bill. 

The  National  Fair,  at  Washington  continues  to 
be  incessantly  crowded.  The  managers  advertised 
on  Thursday  that  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  the  per- 
sons who  exhibit,  tile  fair  would  be  concluded  on 
Saturday  (to-day.)  Next  day  the  advertisement  was 
recalled.  Goods  continue  to  be  poured  in  as  well 
as  visiters,  and  the  period  of  closing  was  postponed 
to  Wednesday  next. 

We  reserve,  for  a regular  though  brief  account  of 
the  whole  exhibit  a place  in  a future  number. 

Copper. — Most  marvellous  developements  are 
made  in  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  region.  One 
cargo  of  oar  reached  Buffalo  a few  days  since  des- 
tined for  an  eastern  company,  said  to  be  worth  at 
least  $300,000.  A mass  of  solid  copper  is  spoken 
of  as  having  been  uncovered  at  one  mine  for  a dis- 
tance of  forty  feet,  and  its  end  not  yet  found. 

Camp  health.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  a man  of  great  industry  and  scien- 
tific knowledge,  and  a close  observer  of  facts,  as  well  as 
a builder  of  theories;  He  was  physician  general  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States  during  the  greater  portion  of 
the  revolution — and  in  that  capacity  rendered  important 
services  to  his  country.  After  peace  was  established,  he 
published  in  a brief  and  much  condensed  form,  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigation  and  observation  on  the  subject 
of  the  health  of  the  military  men  in  active  service,  which 
embrace  some  valuable  as  well  as  curious  facts.  From 
this  work  we  learn  that  the  principal  diseases  which 
proved  fatal,  were  putrid  fevers-,  frequently  produced  by 
the  want  of  sufficient  room  and  and  cleanliness,  and  a 
want  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  in  the  hospitals.  We 
also  learn  the  following  tacts: 

‘‘The  army,  when  it  lay  in  tents,  was  always  more 
sickly  than  when  it  lay  in  the  open  air;  it  was  always 
more  healthy  when  kept  in  motion  than  when  it  lay  in 
an  encampment. 

“Militia  officers  and  soldiers  who  enjoyed  health  dur- 
ing a campaign,  were  often  seized  with  fevers  upon  (heir 
return  to  the  vita  mollis,  at  their  respective  homes.— 
There  was  one  instance  of  a miliua  captain,  who  was 
seized  with  convulsions  (he  first  night  he  laid  on  a fea- 
ther bed,  after  laying  several  months  on  a inatress  on 
the  ground.  The  fever  was  proJuced  by  the  sudden 
change  in  the  manner  of  sleeping,  living,  &c.  It  was 
prevented  in  maiiy  cases,  by  the  person  lying,  for  a few 
nights  after  his  return  to  his  family,  on  a blanket  before 
the  fire. 

“Those  officers  who  wore  flannel  shirts  or  waistcoats 
next  to  their  skin,  in  genera!  escaped  fe.veis,  a r ' dis- 
eases of  all  kinds. 

‘Lads  under  twenty  years  of  age  ware  subject,  l.  the, 
greatest  number  of  camp  diseases. 

“The  southern  troops  were  more  sickly  than  the  - >nh 
ern  or  eastern  troops. 

“The  native  Americans  were  more  sickly  than  h ; 
Europeans. 

“Men  above  thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age  were 
the  hardiest  soldiers  in  the  army.  Perhaps  this  was  the 
reason  why  the  Europeans  were  more  healthy  than  the 
native  Americans;  they  were  more  advanced  in  life. 

“The  troops  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Ca- 
rolina, sickened  for  the  want  of  sait  provisions.  Their 
strength  and  spirits  were  only  io  be  restored  to  them  by 
means  of  salt  bacon.  I once  saw  a private  in  a Virginia 
regiment  throw  away  his  ration  of  choice  fresh  beef,  and 
give  seven  shillings  and  six-pence,  specie,  for  a pound 
of  salt  meat. 

“Most  of  the  sufferings  and  mortality  in  our  hospitals 
were  occasioned  not  so  much  by  actual  want  or  scarcity 
of  any  tiling,  as  by  the  ignorance,  negligence,  &c.,  in 
.providing  necessaries  for  them.  After  the  purveying 
and  directing  apartments  were,  separated  (agreeable,  to 
ibe  advice  of  Dr.  Monro)  in  the  year  1778,  very  few  of 
the  American  army  died  in  our  hospitals.” 
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A few  days  more  will  develope  the  course  which  j 
the  British  government  conclude  to  take,  in  relation  ; 
to  the  Oregon  territory.  The  moment  is  full  of 
interest.  Within  a few  weeks  Great  Britain  will 
have  adjusted  this  long  pending  dispute  with  the 
United  Stales,  the  boundary  of  Oregon  will  be  defin- 
ed, and  a lasting  peace  cemented  between  the  two 
greatest  commercial  nations  of  the  world, — or,  a 
war,  the  most  disastrous  to  commerce — to  civiliza- 
tion,— to  the  Christian  family,  that  perhaps  ever  oc- 
curred, will  have  commenced,  the  issue  of  which, 
no  one  is  sufficiently  gifted  to  foretell.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  lives  would  be  sacrificed.  New 
and  more  dreadful  engines  of  destruction  than  the 
world  has  ever  yet  witnessed,  would  be  brought  into 
operation.  Steam,  with  its  thousand  horse  power 
concentrated  within  the  compass  of  a few  feet. — 
Lightning,  with  its  capacities  for  transmitting  heat, 
light,  and  thought,  thousands  of  miles  in  a second 
of  time,  at  the  suggestion  of  a single  operator, — any 
feeble  human  being; — Iron  roads,  stretching  in  all 
directions,  with  locomotives  and  trains  capable  of 
moving  masses  of  men  or  munitions  with  a facility 
beyond  any  thing  ever  known  or  thought  of  in  any 
former  war.  Who  will  venture  to  measure  the  ex- 
tent of  injury  which  two  nations  thus  armed  and 
struggling  with  maddened  ambition  for  ascendency, 
would  inflict  upon  each  other? 

The  extracts  which  we  make  under  our  foreign 
head  from  London  papers  brought  by  the  Hibernia, 
it  will  be  observed,  were  generally  published  in 
London  prior  to  their  having  received  the  despatches 
which  went  out  by  the  steamer  Cambria,  which  left 
Boston  on  the  1st,  and  reached  Liverp  ml  on  the 
evening  ol  the  14th  of  May;  and  which  announced 
the  final  action  of  congress,  directing  the  twelve 
months  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  joint  occu- 
pancy of  Oregon  to  be  given.  Perhaps  the  official  no- 
tice may  have  been  sent  at  the  same  time.  They  had 
been  but  few  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  British  min- 
ister before  the  Hibernia  left.  The  announcement 
is  distinctly  made  in  the  latest  London  papers,  that 
Mr.  Pake.vham  will  be  forthwith  instructed  to  pre- 
sent an  ultimatum  to  our  government.  We  shall 
know  at  once  whether  the  49th  parallel  is  to  be  in 
reality,  as  it  has  been  called,  our  11 fighting  line,'1'  or 
the  line  of  peace.  If  war  is  to  be  the  result,  we 
shall  have  it  before  we  are  quite  “ready,”  that  is 
certain. 

Will  Great  Britain  lake  advantage  of  our  being 
now  engaged  in  a war  with  Mexico,  to  insist  upon 
terms  which  but  for  that  occupation  of  our  resources, 
forces,  &c.,  she  would  not  have  persisted  in? 

The  protracted  illness  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  min- 
ister at  London,  and  the  death  of  the  secretary  of 
legation,  Mr.  Melville,  at  such  a moment,  are 
truly  inauspicious  incidents. 

That  our  own  executive  remain  perfectly  con- 
fident of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  Oregon 
dispute,  and  of  peace  being  maintained  with  Great 
Britain,  is  so  manifested  by  the  absence  of  the  least 
preparation  any  where  or  in  any  way,  (or  a war  with 
that  power,  that  this  manifestation  surmounts  all 
language,  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans  as  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  They  consider  it  conclusive, 
as  to  the  views  of  our  president. 

Although  there  is  certainly  room  for  doubt  and 
for  apprehension — serious  apprehension — yet  we 
have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  prevalence  of  pacific 
counsels,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  the  true  inte- 
rests as  well  as  the  preservation  of  peace  between 
two  countries,  which  are  so  essential  to  each  other 
for  good,  and  so  awful  to  each  other  for  evil. 

There  could  not  have  been  sufficient  time  between 
the  arrival  out  of  the  Cambria  and  the  sailing  of  the 
Hibernia,  for  the  British  ministers  to  prepare  instruc- 
tions, and  we  learn  that  none  have  been  received  by 
Mr.  Pakenham.  Their  ultimatum  will  no  doubt  be 
here  by  the  20th  inst. 

The  latest  article  we  have  on  the  subject  in  the 
London  Times,  concludes  by  saying — ‘Mr.  Polk  has 
neither  inspired  the  world  with  confidence  as  a friend 
of  peace,  nor  with  a salutary  terror  as  an  author  of 
war.  In  professing  to  raise  and  uphold  the  character 
of  the  United  Stales’  government,  lie  has  allowed  it 
to  forfeit  a character  for  discretion  without  gaining  a 
character  for  strength,  and  the  only  suggestion  which 
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appears  to  us  to  account  for  his  conduct  is  that  of 
extreme  incapacity.  Me  has  done  every  thing  to  ag- 
gravate the  difficulties  of  negotiation,  and  nothing  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  their  failure.  What 
would  have  been  thought  or  said  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  of  a government  which  should  deliberately 
leave  its  coasts  unprotected,  its  fleets  unmanned,  its 
armies  unequipped  and  undisciplined,  and  the  whole 
machinery  of  war  unprovided,  whilst  its  policy  pro- 
vokes a simultaneous  resistance  from  the  powers  on 
each  side  of  their  territories?  The  thing  is  without  a 
precedent;  and  it  is  also  without  a precedent  to  have 
to  deal  with  an  adversary  so  just  and  temperate,  that 
even  this  extreme  inequality  of  forces  will  not  induce 
us  to  raise  our  terms.  But  most  assuredly  this  is  no 
time  for  us  to  reduce  them.  The  honorable  desire  to 
avoid  war  will  go  far  to  maintain  peace;  but  the  fear 
of  a war  which  it  is  physically  impossible  to  main- 
tain with  advantage  ought  to  go  much  further  in  the 
councils  of  any  sane  government.  Before  Mr.  Polk 
placed  himself  in  this  ridiculous  position,  heought  to 
have  calculated  the  means  he  has  at  his  disposal  for 
getting  out  of  it.  A few  months  ago  he  might  have 
settled  the  Oregon  question  on  equal  terms  with 
complete  honor  and  dignity.  At  present,  whatever 
be  the  turn  given  to  the  negotiation,  the  president 
will  not  escape  the  imputation  of  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  accepting  terms  which 
are  backed  by  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain. — 
His  own  folly  deserves  this  punishment,  and  it  vvill 
not  be  long  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  Union 
will  assign  him  a place  in  the  annals  of  the  presidents, 
behind  even  Mr.  Tyler.” 

The  British  Steamer  Terrible. — An  article  in  Wilmer 
and  Smith’s  Times,  states  as  a rumour,  that  “twenty 
gunners,  two  sergeants,  two  corporals,  and  two 
bombardiers,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Black- 
wood are  to  be  despatched  by  the  British  Government 
in  their  war  steamer,  the  Terrible,  to  Oregon  early 
next  month;  the  vessel  is  to  take  an  adequate  supply 
of  guns  and  stores;  and  3,000  excavators  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  same  destination  with  all  possible  speed. 
This  force  and  these  men  are  professedly  sent  to  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company’s  territory,  but  it  would  be  use- 
less to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  bare  announce- 
ment of  such  an  expedition,  while  the  territory  in 
question  forms  the  subject  of  negotiation  between  the 
two  Governments,  is  calculated  to  produce  no  small 
excitement  in  America  amongst  the  parties  who  have 
been  striving  so  zealously  to  fan  the  smouldering 
embers  into  a blaze.” 

Ordinance.  The  Pittsburg  Gazette  of  Monday  last 
says — Judging  from  the  activity  in  the  Quartermas- 
! ter’s  Department,  at  the  Arsenal,  and  among  our  Gov- 
ernment officers  generally,  operations  here  have  been 
stimulated  by  orders  from  Washington.  The  Viola 
left  here  last  week  loaded  with  cannon  and  munitions. 

The  Hatchee  Eagle  leaves  to-day  for  New  Orleans 
with  another  load.  We  notice  that  shipments  are  ma- 
king of  carriages,  which  we  suppose  are  for  Paixhan 
guns,  intended  for  coast  fortifications.  Our  friends 
Messrs.  Knap  & Totten  are  turning  out  heavy  guns, 
balls,  and  bombs,  as  fast  as  the  large  force  of  hands 
in  their  employ,  and  their  large  amount  of  machinery, 
can  do  it. 

ARMY  CLOTHING. — Three  of  our  large  manu- 
facturers, Messrs.  McCallment,  Dupont  and  Whippen- 
ny,  have  received  commission  from  the  United  States, 
for  the  manufacture  of  60,  000  yards  kerseyrs,  and  20, 
000  yards  blue  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  United  States 
Army. — Phila.  North  American. 
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The  Steamer  Hibernia  reached  Boston  on  tho  1st 
inst.  with  Liverpool  dates  to  the  19lh  May. 

Mr.  Peel's  corn  law  bill,  passed  to  a third  reading 
at  4 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  the  debate 
having  continued  to  that  hour.  O i the  18th,  on  mo 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  the  bill  had  a first 
reading  in  the  house  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Richmc  id 
alone  saying  non-content,  it  was  to  have  a second 
reading  on  the  25th.  The  bill  will  no  doubt  pass. 


Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  it 
is  stated  will  retire  from  public  life  as  soon  as  his 
favorite  measures  are  safely  through  parliament. 

The  English  reform  measures  are  exciting  some 
attention  in  Germany.  A commission  has  been  or- 
dered to  examine  into  them  and  report  to  govern- 
ment. 

Queen  Victoria’s  talked  of  a visit  to  Louis  Philippe, 
is  abandoned. 

The  Daily  Naos,  is  said  to  be  a failure.  Dickens 
has  left  it,  and  the  paper  is  to  be  reduced  in  size  and 
price. 

Relations  with  the  U.  States.  In  the  course  of 
the  discussion  of  the  corn  bill,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, Lord  John  Russell  thus  expressed  himself. 

“Looking  at  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe, 
I am  happy  to  find  there  arc  symptoms  of  returning 
feelings  of  amity  and  good  will.  When  I read  the 
speeches  of  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  others,  I forget 
all  the  idle  menace  wafted  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  I trust  her  majesty’s  government  will 
be  able  to  fix  finally  the  limits  which  divide  the  do- 
minion of  her  majesty  from  those  of  the  U.  States; 
and  I trust  the  convention  or  treaty  which  shall  set- 
tle that  boundary  will  be  but  the  prelude  of  a more 
intimate  connexion  between  us  and  that  vast  com- 
monwealth of  a free  people;  that  we  shall  carry  on 
together  our  manufactures  and  our  agriculture,  vying 
with  each  other,  if  you  will,  to  make  our  productions 
more  and  more  perfect,  striving  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  for  pre-eminence;  striving,  also,  in 
our  respective  branches  of  production,  that  we  may 
clothe  them  and  they  may  feed  us,  but  hoping  that 
there  never  shall  be  occasion  to  cross  the  bayonets 
of  the  Briton  and  American  on  any  bloody  field  what- 
ever. (Loud  cheers  ) 

Sir,  with  this  wish  that  such  may  be  the  prelude  of 
this  bill,  to  which  I trust  the  other  house  of  parlia- 
ment, should  it  pass  by  a great  majority  here,  will 
give  their  assent,  I shall  give  my  hearty  support  to 
the  motion  for  the  third  reading.  (Great  cheering.) 

Towards  the  close  of  his  speech  on  the  corn  ques- 
tion, the  same  evening,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  determined 
not  be  outdone  in  politeness  by  the  leader  of  the  op- 
position, spoke  as  follows: 

The  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  says  he  hopes  that 
the  discussions  which  have  threatened  tile  mainten- 
ance of  all  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States 
will  be  brought  to  a fortunate  close.  Sir,  1 think  I 
can  appeal  to  the  course  which  we  have  pursued 
against  some  obloquy,  some  misconstruction,  some 
intimations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the  honor  of 
this  country— I think  I can  appeal  to  the  past  experi- 
ence of  this  government,  that  it  has  been  our  earnest 
desire,  by  every  effort  consistent  with  national  ho- 
nor, to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  every  coun- 
try on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  principle,  as  long 
as  we  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs  will  continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  our  unfortunate  differences  with  the 
United  States.  (Cheers.) 

This,  (says  the  European  Times ) “taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  resolution  of  the  senate,  gives  us 
every  reason  to  believe  that  we  are  at  the  end  of  our 
differences,  and  that  a short  time  only  can  elapse 
before  the  possibility  of  a misunderstanding  between 
England  and  America  will  be  removed.” 
j.  The  London  Economist,  states,  on  what  it  considers 
high  and  unquestionable  authorily,  that  the  Oregon 
question  is  on  the  point  of  a satisfactory  settlement. 

The  London  Times  of  the  14th  ull.  says — “The 
packet  which  will  *ail  from  Liverpool  in  a lew  days 
will  convey  to  the  United  States  the  real  impression 
produced  here  by  the  late  intelligence.  If  the  reso- 
lution was  intended  as  a threat  or  a hostile  measure, 
it  has  totally  failed  to  have  any  effect  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  probable  Mr.  Pakenham  vvill  be  at 
once  empowered  to  bring  the  controversy  to  a prompt 
and  final  issue. 

A plea  for  peace.  An  address  to  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  has  been  signed  by  1,000  persons  in 
Exeter,  England,  and  forwarded.  These  are  reli- 
gious persons  who  deprecate  war  between  kindred 
nations.  The  women  of  Exeter  wanted  to  sign  and 
requested  to  put  down  their  names  to  ;he  address, 
winch  was  refused.  The  women  then  got  up  a meet- 
ing on  their  own  hook , and  their  address  was  signed 
by  1,600  persons,  oi  all  conditions  and  ic.nks.  Exeter 
is  an  old  city  in  the  west  of  England,  containing 
about  60,000  inhabitants. 
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THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

From  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  Miry  15. 

The  northeastern  boundary  was  settled  upon  the 
principle  of  purchasing  peace  at  any  price.  That 
principle,  however,  is  a fallacy.  Peace  cannot  be 
purchased  by  those  who  will  give  any  price  for  it. — 
We  were  liberal  enough  in  the  Ashburton  treaty,  but 
our  liberality  has  not  done  us  much  good.  The  con- 
tinuance of  peace  is  as  insecure,  or  more  insecure, 
than  ever.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that 
the  concessions  made  to  America  upon  the  north- 
eastern question  have  been  a main  cause  of  the  un 
reasonable  claims  advanced  to  the  Oregon  territory. 
England,  as  Mr.  Webster,  on  a late  occasion  trium- 
phantly proved,  surrendered  large  advantages  in  the 
former  case.  The  very  popular  and  very  legitimate 
inference  is,  that  by  proper  management  she  can  be 
got  to  do  the  same  thing  again.  Let  England  coun- 
tenance this  inference.  Let  her  show  that  in  the 
west,  as  well  as  in  the  east,  she  will  for  peace  sake 
yield  to  unjust  claims.  Let  her  supply  every  Ame- 
rican demagogue  with  a new  fact  to  prove  that  she 
is  squeezable — that  there  needs  nothing  but  a vigorous 
application  of  the  screw  to  force  her  down  to  any 
point  of  concession  that  may  be  desired;  and  will 
she,  after  all  this,  have  secured  peace?  Far  from  it. 
She  will  still  have  a common  frontier  of  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  with  this  powerful  neighbor,  to  whose 
aggressive  ambition  she  will  have  supplied  the  sharp- 
est stimulants.  Causes  of  quarrel  will  never  be  want- 
ing, and  every  one,  as  it  rises,  will  occasion  some 
unmanageable  popular  excitement,  which  will  again 
require  to  be  allayed  by  English  concession;  until  at 
at  length  this  brave,  but  most  patient  people,  is 
roused  to  make  the  stand  which,  if  made  at  the  be- 
ginning, would  have  saved  a world  of  mischief. 

We  are  not — God  forbid  that  we  should  be — in- 
sensible to  the  blessings  of  peace.  A war  between 
England  and  America  would  be  one  of  the  most  de- 
plorable events  that  this  age  could  witness;  but  the 
question  now  is  not  whether  we  should  have  war  or 
peace,  but  whether  we  shall  better  avert  war  by 
concession  in  proportion  to  the  demands  made  upon 
us,  or  by  resolving  once  for  all  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
yield  to  a grasping  adversary  more  than  his  just 
claims. 

We  must  not  bind  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  terri- 
torial aggrandizement  which  has  become  the  popu- 
lar passion  in  America.  The  pure  democracy  seems 
to  possess  the  unscrupulous  ambition  of  an  absolute 
sovereign.  It  looks  upon  the  possessions  of  its 
neighbors,  and  the  idea  of  making  them  its  own  gra- 
dually acquires  an  irresistible  strength.  It  will  have 
them — honestly  if  it  can — but  it  will  have  them, — 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  from  being  vaguely  long- 
ed for,  have  become  integral  parts  of  the  Union. — 
Oregon  is  the  present  passion,  and  Canada  suggests 
itself  to  the  popular  imagination,  as  Texas  did  ten 
years  ago.  This  ambition  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
met  by  resolute  opposition.  It  never  will  be  met  so 
successfully,  or  with  so  little  risk,  as  in  its  earliest 
attempts  at  unjust  acquisition.  Assuredly  we  would 
not  have  any  diplomatic  technicalities  stand  in  the 
way  of  renewing  negotiations  with  America  nor 
would  an  English  statesman  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  honorable  concession  for 
the  sake  of  peace;  but  we  do  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any  step  which  will 
appear  to  America  an  abandonment  of  what  we  are 
justly  entitled  to. 

From  the  London  Times,  May  8. 

The  resolutions  authorising  the  President  of  ihe  Unit- 
ed States  to  give  notice  lor  the  termination  of  the  Ore- 
gon convention  of  1827,  have  now  received  the  sanction 
of  the  senate  by  a majority  of  40  to  14  votes.  Nine 
weeks  of  continuous  debate  may  be  supposed  to  have 
exhausted  the  most  sturdy  powers  of  parliamentry  en- 
durance; and,  from  the  senators  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
newly-arrived  representatives  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
not  a member  ot  this  sedate  assembly  seems  to  have  let 
this  important  topic  pass  in  silence.  The  doubts  and 
difficulty  which  are  commonly  confined  to  a cabinet  on 
questions  of  this  nature  have  here  been  extended  to  a 
species  of  popular  assembly,  and  aggravated  by  publi- 
cly and  party  spirit.  Put  the  result  bus  been  the  same 
as  if  the  resolutions  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Poik; 
and  public  opinion  throughout  the  Union  has  been  in 
funned  and  invigorated  by  the  debate.  In  spile  of  the 
length  of  time  during  winch  we  have  contemplated  the 
approach  of  this  notice — the  clear  certainty  of  the  re- 
sult oi  the  discussion — the  unanimity  which  we  may  be 
said  to  have  arrived  at  in  both  countries  as  to  ihe  expe- 
diency and  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  doubtful 
condition  of  the  question — and  the  impatience  with 
which  we  desired  that  this  preliminary  step  should  be 
taken,  in  order  that  the  definitive  negotiation  might  be 
promptly  resumed,  it  cannoi  be  doubted  that  the  solemn 
act  ol  the  American  government,  which  is  about  to  as- 
sign a term  to  one  of  the  most  important  territorial  con- 
ventions existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  must  be  a considerable,  and  may  become  a mo- 
mentous, event.  In  America,  the  debates  on  this  sub- 
ject have  almost  exclusively  monopolised  the  time  of  the 


legislature  and  the  attention  of  the  public  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  session  of  congress.  I n this  country, 
parliament  and  the  nation  have  been  content  to  wait  the 
course  of  events,  and  to  leave  untouched  by  premature 
controversy  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
executive  government,  and  one  of  the  highest  preroga- 
tives of  tile  crown.  But,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  dis- 
cussions to  which  the  Oregon  territory  has  given  rise  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  extreme  reserve 
which  has  hitherto  been  maintained  on  this,  there  is  at 
bottom  the  same  deep  and  parriest  hope  in  both  coun- 
tries that  this  question  will  be  amicably  settled,  and  we 
trust  there  is  an  equal  resolution  in  the  governments  of 
both  countries  to  make  every  exertion  consistent  with 
their  true  interests  and  honor,  to  terminate  the  contro- 
versy. It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  are  willing  to  receive 
the  notice  for  the  termination  oi  the  existing  convention. 
It  is  in  this  spirit,  and  with  an  express  recommendation 
to  that  effect,  the  resolutions  have  been  Iramed  and  car- 
ried in  both  houses  of  congress;  and.  in  the  same  spirit, 
we  do  not  doubt  that  the  negotiation  will  be  forthwith 
renewed. 

The  alternative  is  now  distinctly  indicated.  Tite  ut- 
most term  to  which  the  peace  of  the  world  can  be  pro- 
longed is  one  twelvemonth,  if  indeed  circumstances  do 
not  bring  about  a much  earlier  rupture,  unless  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Oregon  territory  be  finally  settled  within  that 
period.  Never  was  a heavier  responsibility  incurred  by 
public  men;  never  was  a graver  question  poised  in  the 
balance  of  Providence.  Tite  provisional  agreement  un- 
der which  our  pacific  relations  with  the  U.  Slates  have 
subsisted  for  thirty  years  is  to  be  superceded  by  a final 
definition  of  our  respective  rights  upon  the  northwestern 
coast  of  America,  or  to  be  succeeded  by  war.  The  ves- 
sel is  already  loosened  from  the  moorings  at  which  she 
lay  in  peace.  The  convention  of  joint  occupancy  is  vir- 
tually ended;  and  the  destinies  of  these  two  great  na- 
tions— if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called  twain,  which  have 
so  great  a name,  a language,  and  a freedom  in  common 
with  each  other — are  exposed  to  the  fluctuations  of  ad- 
verse and  conflicting  claims.  The  emergency  is,  doubt- 
less, a most  serious  one;  but,  happily  for  the  honor  of  this 
country,  it  is  accompanied  by  none  of  those  feelings  of 
excitement  amongst  ourselves  which  have  so  often  per- 
plexed the  affairs  of  the  world.,  and  it  will  be  met  with 
the  deliberate  energy  of  men  as  conscious  of  our  duties 
as  of  our  strength. 

The  form  in  which  the.  resolution  has  been  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates  is  extremely 
dignified  and  becoming,  and  in  this  respect  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a triumph  of  the  moderate  party  over  the 
violent  and  excessive  pretensions  of  the  gentlemen  who 
act  with  Mr.  Allen.  In  the  final  division  which  took 
place,  22  votes  out  of  40  belonged  to  the  whig  party; 
whilst  only  2 whigs  voted  with  the  extreme  party  against 
the  lorm  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  the  notice  should 
be  given.  So  that,  although  the  division  had  nothing  of 
a party  character,  the  adhesion  of  the  whigs  secured 
that  moderation  of  language  for  which  it  is  remarkable. 
It  seems  that,  according  to  the  forms  of  congress,  the 
house  of  representatives  must  concur  in  the  resolution 
as  amended  by  the  senate,  and  for  this  puopose  it  will 
undergo  some  further  debate  in  the  lower  house.  As 
the  notice  stands  in  Mr.  Crittenden’s  motion,  there  is 
not  an  expression  in  the  preamble  with  which  we  do  not 
cordially  concur — and  it  forms  a striking  contrast  to  the 
peremptory  and  unqualified  expresssiorts  used  by  Mr. 
Polk  in  his  official  communications.  In  fact,  when  the 
senate  ot  the  United  States  speaks  of  the  “evil  conse- 
quences of  the  divided  allegiance  of  an  American  and 
British  population,  and  of  the  contusion  and  conflict  of 
national  jurisdiction”  in  Oregon,  they  substantially  re- 
cognize that  principle  of  division  which  Mr.  Bulk  has 
hitherto  denied,  and  they  impose  upon  him  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a negotiation  which  he  has  endeavored  to  render 
impossible. 

Thus  far,  then,  and  in  more  respects  than  one,  the 
American  notice  materially  improves  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  settlement.  It  recognizes,  in  general  terms,  the 
basis  upon  which  alone  such  a settlement  can  be  at- 
tempted,  and,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  period  of  joint 
occupancy,  it  prepares  us  to  maintain  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  rights  we  derive  from  present  occupation.  What- 
ever be  tite  fate, of  the  provisional  treaties,  v\c  presume 
that  no  one  will  contest  that  the  rights  and  interests 
which  have  grown  up  by  their  protection  and  authority 
are  sacred,  both  under  the  letter  of  those  treaties,  and 
under  the  original  rights  to  which  we  now  revert  in  all 
their  force.  Our  position  as  claimants  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  the  United  States  for  the  partition  of  the 
whole  territory  in  dispute,  is  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  by  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty,  and  we  can- 
not doubt  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  will  be  reauy, 
upon  the  receipt  of  the  notice,  firmly  and  explicitly  to 
declare  to  the  cabinet  at  Washington,  what  those  rights 
are  which  they  have  been  “resolved  and  prepared  to 
maintain.’’  Ever)  incident  which  has  occurred  in  the 
coutse  of  these  discussions  has  more  and  more  fully  con- 
vinced us  that  whilst  a com  promise  is  necessary,  and, 
indeed,  our  own  statement  oi  our  claim  suggests  a divi- 
sion, no  surrender  of  those  claims  can  be  attempted.  We 
are  not  conscious  of  having  advanced  any  argument,  or 
made  any  assertion,  which  is  not  greatly  within  the 
strictest  limits  to  which  British  ri  bts  might  have  been 
carried;  and  below  the  line  which  has  been  traced  for  the 
policy  oj  this  country,  lies  nothing  but  insecurity  and 
disgrace  To  that  position  we  thereiore  adhere;  we  have 
no  uoubl  that  tite  ministers  of  the  crown  will  adhere  to 
it  no  less  firmly,  confident  in  the  maintenance  of  just 
rights,  as  wpil  as  in  securing  peace,  they  are  supported 
by  the  unanimous  resolution  of  the  people  of  England 


FRANCE.  » 

Lecomte.  The  criminal  who  lately  fired  at  Louis 
Philippe,  has  not  been  tried.  Endeavors  are  mak- 
ing to  trace  out  accomplices  either  amongst  the  le- 
gitimates or  republicans,  or  at  least  to  avail  of  po- 
pular apprehensions.  France  appears  to  be  quiet. 

In  relation  to  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  Wilmer  and  Smith’s  Times,  writes, 
that  the  subject  “excites  considerable  interest  here; 
but  little  is  said  thereon,  either  in  conversation  or  by 
the  newspapers.  The  latter,  however,  carefully 
translate  all  intelligence  they  can  find  in  the  Ameri- 
can or  English  papers  bearing  upon  the  subject.  Of 
course,  there  is  but  one  opinion,  that  il  the  poor 
devils  of  Mexicans  go  to  war  with  the  United  States, 
they  will  get  a most  terrible  licking.  From  what  1 
can  collect,  I am  of  opinion  that  if  the  United  States, 
at  present,  were  to  attempt  to  conquer  Mexico,  or 
even  to  annex  any  considerable  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory, they  would  cause  great  dissatisfaction  in 
France;  and,  in  all  probability,  would  have  to  en- 
counter the  decided  hostility  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. A reference  to  M.  Guizot’s  very  remarkable 
seeeches  on  the  Texan  question  will  show  that 
France  attaches  very  great  importance  to  the  pre- 
servation of  Mexico  as  a separate  nation,  and  that, 
apart  from  that  consideration,  it  would  regard  unfa- 
vorably any  further  aggrandisement  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Polk,  it  is  true,  has  declared  that  nei- 
ther France  nor  England  shall  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  American  continent;  but,  then,  M.  Guizot 
has  also  declared  in  the  most  formal  manner,  in  the 
name  of  France  that  it  will,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Folk, 
interfere  as  often  and  in  such  manner,  as  it  pleases 
in  American  affairs.  I say  again,  then,  that  my  opin- 
ion is  that  any  seizure  of  Mexican  territory  by  the 
United  States  government  would  be  stoutly  objected 
to  by  France;  and,  no  doubt,  also  by  England.  It 
would  be  ludicrous  in  me  to  presume  to  advise  Ameri- 
can statesmen  as  to  Ihe  course  to  adopt  in  the  present 
posture  of  affairs;  but  I say  to  American  journalists 
- — wail!  wait!  wait!  wait!  and  in  a few  years  Mexico 
will  be  yours;  but  if  you  attempt  to  seize  it  now,  or 
any  portion  of  it,  you  will  most  likely  have  to  count 
with  England  arid  France,  and  in  that  case  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  England  and  France  united  will 
be  too  strong  for  you. 

SPAIN. 


The  insurrection  in  Galitia  is  suppressed.  Num- 
bers of  the  conspirators  have  been  shot. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Appointments  by  the  President, — By  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Marcus  Morton,  collector  of  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
chusetts,  vice  Lemual  Williams,  removed. 

Lewis  Warrington,  captain  of  United  States  navy, 
to  be  chief  of  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography, 
vice  Captain  Crane,  deceased. 

Joseph  Smith,  Captain  United  States  navy,  to  be 
chief  of  Bureau  of  Navy  Yards  and  Docks,  vice  Lewis 
Warrington,  transferred. 

John  C.  Watrons,  to  be  judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Texas. 

George  W.  Brown,  to  be  attorney  for  the  District 
of  Texas. 

John  M.  Allen  to  be  marshal  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Texas. 

Gersham  J.  Van  Brunt,  now  a lieutenant,  to  be  a 
commander  in  the  navy,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  commander  Richard  A Jones. 

Peter  W.  Murphy  and  John  B.  Randolph,  now- 
passed  midshipmen,  to  be  lieutenants  in  the“!navy,  to 
fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  death  of  lieutenant 
John  C.  fienry  and  the  promotion  of  lieutenant  Ger- 
sham J.  Van  Brunt. 

The  Cabinet — The  “Union”  of  the  23rd.  ult. 
contradicts  reports  that  are  to  be  found  in  sundry  daily 
journals,  that  a change  is  contemplated  in  the  cabinet. 
The  article  says,  “that  whig  presses  should  predict 
what  they  desire,  and  hurl  then-  missiles  at  the 
President,  or  his  Secretaries,  is  not  very  surprizing” 
but  complains  that  “democratic  friends”  should  lend 
their  columns  to  such  surmises  and  assaults:  and  adds 
“There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  a change 
in  the  cabinet;  * * * * upon  this  the  President  ,has 
made  up  his  mind.  *'  * * * The  able  and  efficient 
secretaries  whom  he  has  drawn  around  him,  will  re- 
main, at  their  posts.” 

“We  understand,  from  a reliable  source,  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  send  a force  to  Califor- 
nia sufficient  to  take  possession  of  that  country  and  lo 
hold  on  to  it .” — Nashville  Union. 
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DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

U,  S.  Legation  at  London. — Letters  brought  by  the 
Hibernia  announce  the  death  of  Gansevoort  Melville, 
Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  May,  af- 
ter an  illness  of  three  weeks.  The  body  has  been  sent 
home  for  interment. 

Mr  McLane  was  still  so  unwell  as  to  be  unable  to 
leave  his  room.  He  could  not  even  be  present  at  the 
funeral  ceremonies  performed  over  the  body  of  Mr. 
Melville.  

Marriage  of  t/ie  American  Minister  at  Turin.  The 
Hon  Robert  Wicklitfe  Jr.,  Charge  d’  Affaires  of  the 
United  States  at  Turin,  was  married  on  the  7th  April 
to  Miss  Josephine  Van  Houtun  of  Rotterdam — a lady 
of  rank  and  fortune.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Prusian  Embassy,  at  Turin,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr,  Bert,  pastor  of  the  Protestant  Legations. — 
In  the  evening  Mr.  W.  entertained  the  bride  and  a 
distinguished  party  at  dinner.  The  act  of  marriage 
was  attested  by  the  Chevalier  Biscarra,  for  the  bride, 
and  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Crufts,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  for  the 
bridegroom. 

Mehemet  .ill's  son,  Ibraham  Pasha,  is  in  Paris,  and  is 
a lion  of  the  first  order.  He  occupies  himself  in  visi- 
ting the  public  buildings  and  every  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice. He  is  lodged  in  the  Eleysse  Bourbon,  a splen- 
did mansion  belonging  to  the  state,  and  all  the  honors 
that  the  Government  can  show  to  royalty  have  been 
heaped  upon  him. 

General  Almonte,  the  last  Minister  from  Mexico 
to  the  United  States,  and  who  was  one  of  Paredes’s 
first  Cabinet  Ministers,  and  received  the  appointment 
from  him,  of  Minister  from  Mexico  to  England  and 
France,  has  had  his  said  appointment  annulled,  by 
the  Mexican  government,  before  reaching  his  des- 
tination. He  is  recalled. 

The  reason  for  this,  is  said  to  be,  a broad  presump- 
tion at  least,  if  not  proof  positive,  obtained  by  the 
Mexican  President  ad-interim,  that  the  said  General 
Almonte  was  engaged  in  a conspiracy,  probably  with 
Santa  Anna.  He  was  known  to  have  proceeded  from 
Vera  Cruz,  where  the  latter  is  still  popular,  and  has 
a large  party  favorable  to  his  return  to  authority  in 
Mexico,  direct  to  Santa  Anna’s  residence  in  Cuba, 
and  to  have  been  in  confidential  correspondance  with 
him  there. 

Almonte’s  Secretary,  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  with 
private  papers  and  correspondence  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Paredes. 

Santa  Anna. — The  N.  Orleans  Picayune  of  May 
19th.  mentions  a familiar  conversation  had  very 
recently  by  a gentleman  with  Santa  Anna  at  Havana, 
who  assures  him  that  the  ex-president  of  Mexico 
deprecates  the  war  with  the  United  States  as  sure  to 
be  disastrous  to  Mexico.  He  spoke  of  the  mon- 
archical project  as  a decided  failure,  and  said  he 
believed  that  a majority  of  the  people  of  Mexico 
would  prefer  annexation  to  the  United  States,  to  the 
rule  of  any  Spanish  prince.  He  had  no  expectation 
himself  of  returning  to  Mexico  at  present,  and  has 
recently  rented  a new  house. 

An  American  Matron.  At  a meeting  held  at 
Washington  last  week,  Lieut.  Porter,  who  be  it  obser- 
ved, entered  the  United  States  navy  as  a common  sai- 
lor, and  worked  his  way  fairly  to  his  present  grade, 
made  some  spirit-stirring  observations,  amongst  which 
he  related  the  following,  “My  father  (Commodore 
Porter)  had  three  sons.  To  one  he  gave  a pistol,  to 
another  a gun,  and  to  the  third  a sword;  with  the  injunc- 
tion never  to  surrender  them  but  with  life.  How  far 
this  has  been  regarded,  let  the  death  of  my  poor  unfor- 
tunate brother,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  speak.  I will  not 
say  what  I will  do,  but  I am  »nly  waiting  my  govern- 
ment to  command.  A few  days  ago,  l received  a let- 
ter from  my  mother,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the 
death  of  her  son,  she  said,1  my  son,  1 should  be  glad 
to  see  you,  but  I prefer  that  you  go  the  other  way!' 
These,"  said  he,  ‘were  the  words  of  a Spartan  mother.' 

Postage  Receipts. — The  Postmaster  General  has 
laid  a report  before  the  Senate,  giving  the  operations 
of  the  post  office  law  in  the  United  States  for  the  month 
of  October  last.  The  following  in  substance,  is  the  re- 
su  t; — -Number  of  single  letters  paying  five  cents,  2, 
139  203 — gross  receipts  $106960;  number  of  single 
letters  paying  ten  cents,  77 1 , 669 — gross  receipts  $77, 
166,  the  number  of  dropped  letters  was  50,812-  The 


ship  letters  numbered  15,348,  and  paid  like  the  drop 
letters,  two  cents  each.  Massachusetts  made  the  fol- 
lowing returns  for  the  month: — Five  cent  letters,  315. 
647;  ten  cent  letters,  45,496;  newspapers,  583,429. 
This  is  equal  to  any  state  in  the  Union,  for  the  popu- 
lation, and  equal  to  Pcnsylvania  in  the  number  of  news- 
papers. 

Express  Riding.  Probably  the  most  extraordinary 
equestrian  feat  of  modern  times,  was  accomplished 
the  other  day  by  Fred.  Tyler,  a youth  of  fifteen  years 
of  age,  who  rode  the  express  between  Blakely  (oppo- 
site Mobile)  and  Montgomery,  bringing  the  late  news 
from  the  seat  of  war.  The  distance  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles,  was  accomplished  in  thirteen  hours— -and 
during  the  entire  night,  he  caught  and  saddled  his  hors- 
es— none  of  which  were  in  readiness,  as  he  was  not 
looked  for  by  those  having  the  horses  in  charge. — He 
was  rewarded  with  a contribution  purse  of  seventy 
dollars. 

Sentence  of  a Postmaster  for  Mail  Robbery.— 
Eben  H.  Clark  late  Postmaster  at  Cherry  Ridge,  Wayne 
county,  Pa.  convicted  of  abstracting  money  from  let- 
ters, was  sentenced  at  Philadelphia  by  Judge  Randall, 
on  the  30ult,  to  ten  years’  imprisonment  in  the  Eas- 
tern Penitentiary.  This  was  the  minimum  amount  of 
punishment  under  the  act  of  Congress.  Clark  is  a 
young  man,  only  a little  past  30,  and  has  a wife  and 
several  children.  He  has  always  borne  a good  char- 
acter, and  committed  the  offence  in  an  unfortuuate  mo- 
ment of  temptation.  The  whole  sum  he  obtained  was 
less  than  one  hundred  dollars.-When  detected  he 
made  a frank  confession  and  restored  every  dollar. — 
Fatal  error. 

SEIZURE — The  U.  S.  Marshal  of  New  Orleans 
seized  the  schooner  Juniata  on  the  25ult,  she  being 
the  property  of  a citizen  of  Mexico. 

Indian  Journal — The  Cherokees,  continue  to 
become  victims  to  factions  of  their  own,  and  demon- 
strate too  fatally  that  they  still  retain  the  ferocity,  of 
their  race.  The  Arkansas  Intelligencer  says,  that  a 
few  days  since  a poor  inoffensive  negro  was  most  in- 
humanly and  barbarously  murdered.  He  was  shot 
in  the  side  aud  did  not  linger  long,  but  sufficiently 
however,  to  tell  a passer-by  that  Tom  Star  and  another 
Cherokee  killed  him.  On  the  same  day,  a party  of 
Cherokee  police,  in  defiance  of  the  intercourse  laws, 
crossed  our  line  and  shot  three  Stars,  Dick,  an  inno- 
cent cripple,  who  had  wronged  nobody,  Ellis,  and 
Williams.  Dick  was  shot  three  times  and  has  since 
died  of  his  wounds — Ellis  was  shot  in  the  jaw  and 
arm,  William  through  the  back.  Whatever  crimes 
may  have  been  committed  by  these  last  two  named 
men,  the  Cherokee  police  has  perpetrated  an  act  of 
violence  which  should  be  severely  rebuked,  and  that 
most  promptly  too. 

The  Stars  have  greatly  enraged  the  citizens  at 
Evansville  by  their  disorderly  conduct,  and  they  have 
determined  to  take  the  matter  out  of  Gen.  Arbuckle’s 
and  Governor  Drew’s  hands  and  right  themselves.— 
They  have  armed  and  embodied  themselves  in  different 
stations  along  the  line,  one  company  passing  through 
this  place  on  Thursday  in  pursuit  of  the  Stars. 

We  understand  that  Captain  Brown  lias  stationed 
soldiers  at  different  houses  to  protect  them  from  out- 
rage. Both  Gen.  Arbuckle’s  policy  and  the  savage 
ferocity  of  the  Ross  Police  have  contributed  to  bring 
about  and  keep  up  this  awful  and  lamentable  state.” 

An  Indian  War  apprehended. — Wherever  there 
is  fighting  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indians,  apprehen- 
sions are  naturally  entertained.  It  is  difficult  to  keep 
their  braves  quiet.  An  occasion  for  dispute  is  seldom 
wanting.  It  seems  that  a party  of  Cherokee  Indians 
some  years  ago  bought  from  the  New  York  Land 
company,  a tract  of  land  in  the  far  Northern  part  of 
Texas,  for  which  they  paid  $30,000.  The  Texian 
government  were  not  satisfied  with  their  setling  there. 
On  war  occurring  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Cherokees 
volunteered  their  services  to  Governor  Henderson, 
who,  it  is  said, refused  to  accept  of  their  offer.  Whether 
the  Cherokees  took  offence,  or  whether  the  Mexicans 
had  mean  time  been  tampering  with  them,  will  prob- 
ably be  known  hereafter,  certain  it  is,  that  suspicious 
movements  on  their  part  alarmed  the  vicinity.  The 
Delta,  of  May  23d  states,  that  a Mr.  Gardner,  from 
Sabine,  Texas,  reached  Natchitoches  the  evening 
before,  who  stated  that  the  authorities  of  Sabine 
county  had  ordered  out  a company  of  mounted  men 


forthwith,  to  defend  them  from  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
Another  company  was  ordered  out  by  the  authorities 
oi  the  town  of  St.  Augustine,  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Delta  adds,  that  if  this  account  be  true,  “the 
position  of  Governor  Butler  and  the  Indians  com- 
missioner is  a precarious — perhaps  we  should  say,  a 
dangerous  one.” 

Choctaw  Volunteers.  Colonel  Pitclilin,  an  educa- 
ted Chief  of  the  Choctaw  tribe, — a man  of  fine  talents, 
the  East  Floridian,  published  at  Clinton,  Louisiana 
states,  has  offered  the  serveces  of  5000  warriors  of  his 
tribe,  to  the  U S.  government,  to  march  across  Texas 
against  Mexico. 

Emigrants  to  California. — The  Western  Ex- 
positor says: — “We  notice  among  those  going  out  to 
California,  Wm.  H.  Russel,  Dr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Gray- 
son, Mr.  M’Kinstry,  Mr.  Newton  and  others  from 
below;  Messrs.  Lippincott  and  Jefferson  from  New 
York,  and  from  about  here,  ex-Governor  Boggs,  Judge 
Morin,  Rev.  Mr.  Dunleavy,  and  hosts  of  others,” 

The  Oregon  emigrants,  have  gone  on  in  advance  of 
the  Californians, to  their  great  encampment  on  the  Kan- 
sas river,  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  this.  We 
have  not  yet  received  a census  of  their  company,  but 
will  in  a few  days.  The  California  emigrants  held  a 
meeting  twenty-five  miles  west  of  this  place,  on  Indian 
Creek,  and  elected  their  officers — Col.  Wm.  H.  Rus- 
sell, of  Callaway,  was  elected  their  Captain.  They 
have  141  fighting  men,  71  women,  and  109  children, 
and  128  wagons.  Ex-Gov.  Boggs  and  Rev.  Jas  Dun- 
leavy,  of  this  county,  are  among  them,  with  their  fam- 
ilies. There  are  many  Kentuckians  with  them,  who 
evince  the  same  daring  spirit  that  characterized' their 
fathers  in  the  settlement  of  that  highly  favoured  re- 
gion, the  land  of  their  birth. — St.  Louis  Rep. 


The  Mormons.  — The  St.  Louis  Republican  says 
that  the  number  of  Mormons  who  left  Nauvoo  during 
the  week  ending  on  the  14th  ult.  maybe  set  down  at 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  souls.  The  number  of  new 
settlers  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  heads  of  families. 
— Three  fourths  of  the  improved  property  on  Hie  “flatv 
has  changed  hands;  on  the  hill  the  proportion  of  sales 
is  not  so  great.  Very  few  farms  remain  unsold.  The 
Hancock  Eagle  makes  the  total  number  of  teams  on 
the  opposite  of  the  river  about  fourteen  hundred.  The 
Eagle  thinks  that  twelve  thousand  have  left  the  state- 
and  that,  in  a few  weeks,  it  may  be  announced  that  -‘the 
Mormons  have  left  the  State." 

Mormons  from  Pensylvania  for  California 

Several  families  of  Mormons,  numbering  between 
forty  and  fifty  persons,  arrived  at  St  Louis  last  week 
on  board  the  steamboat  Denizen.  They  are  from 
Chester  and  Schuylkill  connties(Pa.,)  and  go  to  Nauvoo 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  companies  that  are  goin^ 
from  tii at  point.  They  appear  of  the  better  sort  of 
people,  intelligent  looking,  and,  from  appearances,  are 
possessed  of  some  property. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

African  Squadron. — The  United  Stales  Ship  York- 
town,  ch.  H,  Bell,  commander,  from  Port  Cray  a,  Cape 
de  Verd,  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  29th  ult.  having 
been  absent  from  the  United  States  twenty  months 
without  losing  one  man  by  sickness  or  accident.  She 
has  visited  the  following  places,  during  her  crizc.  viz. 
Funchal,  Madeira,  Santa  Cruz,  Tenerife,  Port  Prays', 
Cape  de  Verds,  Cape  Mount  Africa.  Monrovia,  Sinon’ 
Settra  Kron,  Half  Cavally,  Tabor  River,  Half  Beverly’ 
Cape  Lapan,  Dix  Cove,  Elmina,  Cape  Coast,  Accra 
Spirra  Leone,  Quitta,  Lagas,  Princess  Island,  Gaboon 
lliver,  Ambriz,  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  St.  Philip  de 
Bebguela,  Kabinda, . Lonesa,  Loango,  Goango  Bay, 
Kilongo,  and  Mayumba.  Most  of  the  above  places 
have  been  visited  twice,  and  some  of  them  more. 

Left  the  flag  ship  Jamestown,  Commodore  Skinner 
Commander  Cunningham;  sloop  Marion,  Commander' 
Simonds;  brig  Dolphin,  Commander  Pope,  and  store- 
ship  Southampton,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Morris. 
The  Jamestown  lias  been  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 
since  the  13th  December  last.  The  Marion  arrived 
from  a cruize  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  and  was  to  sail  again  in  a few  days  for  the 
Coast.  The  Dolphin  arrived  from  the  windward 
coast,  on  the  20th  April,  to  sail  the  next  day  (May  3) 
for  the  Canary  Islands.  The  brig  Boxer  was  cruis- 
ing on  the  Coast  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Congo.  The 
genera]  health  of  the  squadron  was  good. 
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* The  United  States  Sloop  of  War  Bale , left  Brooklyn 
navy  yard  on  the  3rd.  Her  offieers  are  all  present 
among  them:  Commander,  William  W.  McKean;  1st 
lieutenant,  Edward  M.  Yard;  purser,  C.  O.  Handley; 
surgeon,  Daniel  S.  Green;  master,  Nathan  C.  Bryant. 
Her  crew,  amounting  to  some  one  hundred  and  thirty 
men;  supposed  to  be  bound  for  the  Pacific. 

The  United  States  Schooner  Flirt,  Lieutenant  Sinclair, 
sailed  on  the  25th.,  for  Brazos  Santiago. 

The  Steamer  Galveston,  left  N.  Orleans,  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  for  the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  remaining  five 
companies  of  Col.  B.  Peyton’s  remnant  staff  and 
columns. 

The  Mobile  Herald  of  the  26th  ult.  says,  “Purser 
Watson,  a bearer  of  despatches  to  Commodore  Connor 
arrived  in  this  city  yesterday,  via  Pensacola,  and  sails 
to  day  for  Vera  Cruz  in  the  Revenue  Cutter  Craw- 
ford. 

“Recruits  for  the  Navy,  A draft,  consisting  of  11 
seamen,  7 ordinary  seamen,  17  landsmen,  and  5 
boys,  recruited  in  Baltimore,  left  on  the  2nd  inst. 
under  the  charge  of  Lieutenant  Reid,  for  the  Brandy- 
wine, now  fitting  out  at  Boston. 

Navy. — There  are  now  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard 
the  following  vessels  of  war:  New  York,  74,  on  stocks, 
unfinished.  St.  Lawrence,  frigate,  on  the  stocks,  near- 
ly ready  for  launching.  Delaware,  74,  inordinary; 
Constellation,  frigate,  do  ; Vandalia,  Fairfield,  and  St. 
Louis,  sloops  of  war,  do.;  Water  Witch,  steamer, 
and  Onkahye,  schooner,  do.;  Brandywine,  frigate, 
Becalur,  sloop,  and  Truxton,  brig,  repairing;  Penn- 
sylvania, ship,  (120  guns,)  and  Engineer,  steamer,  in 
commission. 

Workmen  are  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  sea 
the  frigate  Brandywine,  sloop  Decatur,  and  brig 
Truxton.  The  former  sloop  is  in  dock,  undergoing 
thorough  repairs,  and  being  newly  coppered;  the  lat- 
ter was  expected  to  be  ready  for  sea  this  week,  but 
we  understand  that  on  examination  much  rotten 
wood  is  found  in  her  which  must  be  removed.  She 
will  be  sent  to  sea  without  delay.  There  are  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  mechanics  and  laborers  em- 
ployed in  the  yard. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Orders  have  been  received  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  directing  company  H,  at  New- 
port, and  company  G,  from  Governor’s  Island,  N Y., 
to  proceed  to  Texas  as  soon  as  transportation  can  be 
procured.  The  following  officers  will  accompany  the 
troops: — 

Company  H — Captain  Henry  Swartwout;  First 
Lieutenants,  John  Sedgwick  and  Wm.  A.  Nichols, 
Second  Lieut.,  Henry  J.  Hunt. 

Company  G — First  Lieutenant,  M.  L.  Shackelford; 
Second  Lieutenant  Ripley;  Second  Lieutenant  George 
Edwards. 

The  transport  will  touch  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  and 
receive  on  board  two  companies  of  the  4th  Artillery, 
and  at  Charleston,  and  receive  one  of  the  3d.  do. 

Captain  William  W.  Chapman,  and  Capt.  Robert 
Allen,  of  the  General  Staff,  will  also  leave  to-day  for 
Texas. 

Flying  Artillery Company  H.  Captain  Swart- 

wout, of  the  2d.  Reg.  of  Artillery,  stationed  at  Fort 
Adams,  New  Yort  R.  I.  received  orders  on  the  28th 
ult.  to  proceed  to  N.  York,  from  whence  no  doubt 
they  will  embark  for  the  Rio  Grande.  Newport 
papers  speak  highly  of  the  company. 

Company  E.  Capt.  Merchants,  has  orders  to  pro- 
ceed from  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London,  to  garrison 
Fort  Adams. 

General  Barrow — The  Philadelphia  United  S. 
Gazette,  intimates  that  the  nomination  of  Alexander 
Barrow,  (at  present  United  States  Senator  from 
Louisiana)  asja  Brigadier  General  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
will  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhonn  and 
other  Senators  voting  in  the  negative  notwithstanding. 
Their  objection  is  not  to  the  man.  He  is  a general 
favorite. 

GENERAL  PLAN  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE 
WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  calcu- 
lated upon  the  probability  of  a war  occurring  with 
Mexico,  no  one  who  read  his  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  last,  could  doubt  for  a moment. 

The  tenor  of  that  message  sufficiently  indicated  his 
views  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  to  prepare  them 
fully  for  such  a contingency.  The  President’s  political 
opponents  indeed  insist  that  he  not  only  considered 


such  an  event  to  be  probable,  hut  that  he  took  such 
measures  and  gave  such  orders  as  to  inevitably  pro- 
duce that  result,  whether  designedly  or  not.  The  truth 
or  falsity  of  this  insinuation  will  in  due  time  no  doubt 
be  ascertained;  until  then  the  executive  is  entitled  to 
such  a fair  share  of  public  confidence  as  is  necessary 
to  a successful  conduct  of  the  war,  with  a view  to  its 
speedy  and  successful  termination. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  present  spirit  of  the 
public  journals,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  war, 
seems  to  be,  by  general  consent,  postponed, — as  a 
family  dispute  which  can  be  settled  hereafter.  We 
are  at  war, — and  all  hands — and  all  hearts,  are  re- 
quired to  use  efforts  to  aid  the  government  in  making 
that  war  as  brief  as  possible.  On  this  point  all 
political  parties  speak  and  think  alike.  To  carry  out 
this  the  representatives  of  every  party  in  congress 
vote  alike.  The  government  meets  with  no  opposition 
to  their  call  for  either  men  or  money  to  prosecute  the 
war,  any  more  than  to  their  recommendation  to  “re- 
cognise the  existence  of  the  war,”  which  we  believe 
not  one  member  in  congress  opposed,  though  some 
few  votes  dissented  from  the  expression  of  opinion  as 
to  the  provocation  for  war  with  which  the  declaration 
set  out.  The  war  may  be  assumed  as  having 
been  virtually, unanimously  authorised  by  congress,  and 
as  now  being  as  unanimously  sustained  by  the  people, 
so  far  at  least  as  to  enable  the  government  to  prosecute 
it  with  every  energy,  to  a successful  termination. 

Thus  armed  and  thus  countenanced,  the  country 
cannot  but  look  with  deep  solicitude  to  the  govern- 
ment for  an  able  conduct  of  the  war.  How  much 
there  is  dependent  upon  this. 

It  was  said  above,  that  the  President  must  have  at 
least  contemplated  the  strong  probability  of  a war  with 
Mexico,  and  this  implies  of  course,  that  he  must  have 
prepared  some  general,  comprehensive  plan,  for 
carrying  on  the  war  and  for  achieving  the  ohject  for 
which  the  war  was  commenced. 

That  no  general  plan  has  been  arranged,  should 
not  be  concluded  from  the  fact  that  no  publication  of 
such  plan  has  been  made.  The  government  might 
not  deem  it  good  policy  to  announce  their  designs  as 
to  conducting  the  campaign. 

This  may  be  true  as  to  details,  and  as  to  some 
general  views  on  foreign  relations.  The  Executive 
is  fairly  entitled  to  have  some  state  secrets,  as  well  as 
secret  service  money. 

But,  allowing  full  latitude  to  these,  there  must  be, 
or  certainly  should  be,  well  arranged  by  the  govern- 
ment, some  general  plan  for  conducting  the  war, 
some  distinct  outlines  as  to  both  means  and  ends, 
sufficient  to  satisfy  a people,  jealous  of  both  their 
honor  and  their  interests,  that  their  confidence  is 
deserved,  and  that  the  sacrifices  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  make  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  are  en- 
trusted to  the  management  of  competent  authorities, 
and  will  be  well  improved.  The  country  is  looking 
to  the  government  with  profound  anxiety  for  the 
announcement  of  so  much  of  their  views  as  fairly 
come  within  the  scope  of  these  remarks. 

As  to  Finances, — what,  for  instance,  is  the  govern- 
ment’s estimates,  of  the  expenses  which  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  will  necessarily  entail  upon  the  country? 

What  are  their  resources  for  defraying  those  ex- 
penses?— where  is  the  money  to  come  from? — what 
will  it  cost  the  people  for  government  to  be  assured 
that  they  will  have  the  amount  in  hand,  whatever 
may  be  the  moment  required? 

Is  it  presumed  that  the  existing  surplus  on  hand 
will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war?  If  not  are  loans 
to  be  resorted  to?  Does  government  design  to  issue 
Treasury  notes  and  to  conduct  the  war  upon  their 
basis? — or,  are  loans  to  be  proposed,  and  if  so,  upon 
what  basis  are  such  loans  to  be  negotiated?  are 
adequate  taxes  to  be  levied,  in  order  to  secure  punc- 
tual payment  of  the  interest  and  ultimate  redemption 
of  the  principal,  so  that  monied  men  may  be  induced 
to  confide  their  funds  to  the  management  of  the  men 
in  power,  at  a reasonable  rate  and  with  due  confid- 
ence?— without  satisfactory  provision  in  this  respect 
it  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  our  own 
capitalists  to  part  with  their  money,  as  it  would  be 
to  a6k  European  Capitalists  to  cash  American  securi- 
ties at  par. 

One  of  the  first  financial  acts  of  Congress,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  was  to  double 

THE  DUTIES  UPON  ALL  ARTICLES  IMPORTED.  So  far 

from  such  a measure  being  now  contemplated  by 
the  government,  it  is  certain  that  the  opposite  course 
is  to  be  steered.  The  existing  tariff  is  to  be  repealed, 


if  the  administration  can  effect  it,  and  one  substituted 
which  would  reduce  the  duties  upon  imported  articles, 
about  one  third. 

The  avowed  ofcjeet  of  this  .reduction,  is  to  increase 
the  revenue,  by  inducing  larger  importations.  If  this 
end  be  attained,  it  is  true,  the  government  would  have 
an  equal  amount  of  money  from  the  customs  for 
their  purposes,  but,  the  people  of  the  country  would 
of  course  have  to  pay  to  foreigners  the  price  of  the 
additional  goods  thus  imported.  The  amonnt  of  our 
annual  imports  is  now  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  If  the  proposed  revenue  tariff  should  induce 
one  third  more  of  foreign  goods  to  be  imported,  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  additional  will  be  required  from 
our  people  in  some  form  or  other,  to  be  sent  annually 
to  foreign  countries,  in  payment  for  that  additional 
amount  of  good.  The  object  of  the  government  is 
avowed.  They  require  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue  that  a tariff  can  be  made  to  produce.  The 
more  goods  imported,  the  more  duties  are  collected, 
and  the  more  money  of  course  is  in  the  treasury. — 
But  the  people, who  will  have  to  pay  foreigners  for  all 
those  goods, may  very  reasonably  be  anxious  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  done — whether  in  fact,  they  could,  without 
utter  ruin  to  themselves,  accomplish  the  payment — 
and  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  government  to  require  or 
expect  it  of  them, — and  if  not,  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  have  their  opinions  expressed  with  due  in- 
fluence, and  in  time,  to  avert  impending  danger. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  the  subject  of 
finances  for  conducting  the  war,  has  been  introduced 
into  the  United  States  Senate — and  opcasioned  some 
debate  there. 

the  army  of  volunteers. 

The  apprehension  was  expressed  in  a preceding 
number,  that  government  would  find  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  several  corps  of  volunteers — 
especially  in  relation  to  the  requisitions  under  which 
they  were  called  out. 

One  requisition  came  from  General  Taylor,  in 
virtue  of  existing  laws.  The  most  of  the  volunteers 
that  have  yet  started  for  the  seat  of  war,  have  gone 
under  this  requisition. 

Next  we  have  a requisition  made  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Gaines,  for  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  meD. 
Under  this  requisition  the  Kentucky  volunteers  pa- 
raded, and  the  Louisville  Legion,  nearly  a thousand 
men  have  proceeded  to  New  Orleans.  We  have  it 
now  stated  from  Washington,  that  General  Gaines’ 
requisition  will  not  be  recognized  by  the  government. 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  case?* 

And  next  we  have  the  requisition  made  by  the 
president  upon  the  several  slates,  for  volunteers  un- 
der the  act  passed  by  congress  on  the  11th  ult. 

The  term  of  service  authorized  by  the  last  men- 
tioned law,  is  six  months.  Under  the  other  requisi- 
tions, three  months  is  the  limit. 

In  a general  order  issued  on  the  18th  May,  1846, 
to  Gen.  Gaines,  the  secretary  of  war  directs  him  to 
countermand  his  call  for  “the  several  regiments  of 
mounted  gun-men which  were  to  rendezvous  at 
Fort  Jesup,  as  it  would  interfere  with  other  ar- 
rangements. The  order  adds,  “The  volunteer  force 
called  into  the  service  from  Louisiana,  Alabama, 
&c.,  on  your  authority,  and  which  you  have  pre- 
viously reported,  1 atn  instructed  to  say,  meets  the 
approval  of  the  department.” 

Brigadier  gen.  Wool,  U.  S.  A.,  is  said  to  be  now 
on  his  way  to  the  northwestern  slates  bordering  on 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  having  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  president  to  muster  the  quota  of  troops 
required  of  those  states  into  the  service  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  to  expedite  them  to  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion on  the  Mexican  frontier. 


Death  of  Another  Jersey  Blue The  Newark  Daily 

Advertiser  records  the  death  of  auother  of  the  gallant 
men  who  served  their  country  in  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution— the  venerable  Peter  B.  Dumont,  of  Somerset 
county,  N.  J.,  father-in-law  of  the  late  Frederick  Fre- 
linghuysen.  Mr.  Dumont,  was  87  years  of  age,  and 
was  among  the  most  gallant  of  the  “Jersey  Blues”  who 
served  under  Washington. 

’General  Cass,  on  the  4;h  inst.,  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
proposed  a resolution  calling  upon  the  president  to  re- 
port, whether  any  officer  of  the  army  had,  during  the 
pastor  present  year,  culled  on  the  states  for  rrnlnia  or 
volunteers,  without  sufficient  authority.  Gen'l  C.  read 
a statement  showing  that  Gen.  Gaines  had  made  calls 
lor  upwards  of  12,001)  men.  Gen.  Taylor,  he  observed 
had  authority  for  wl  nt  he  had  called  for,  but  General 
Gaines,  he  apprehended,  had  no  authority  to  make  the 
calls  he  had.  General  Cass  said  he  knew  Gen.  Gaines 
too  well  to  question  his  motive,  but  he  had  acted  unfor- 
tunately. 
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SANTA  FE  TRADE 
Independence,  Mo.,  May  16,  1846. 

Since  my  last,  the  scene  has  entirely  changed  in  our 
town.  Instead  of  a great  bustle  of  emigrants  for  Or- 
eg>n  and  California,  with  their  wagons  crowding  our 
streets,  laying  in  their  outfits  for  their  journey  across 
the  plains,  we  have  a great  crowd  of  Mexicans  and 
traders  to  Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua.  It  is  supposed 
that  we  have  at  least  two  hundred  Mexicans  in  the 
town  and  vicinity,  at  this  time.  Messrs.  Aguira  and 
Skillm  vn  arrived  here  a few  days  since  in  advance  of 
the  main  company,  making  the  trip  from  Chihuahua 
in  forty-six  days.  The  present  week  several  compa- 
nies have  arrived,  among  them  Peo  Se.mira.ne,  Jose 
Gonz  ales  and  Louis  Yaulwager  Mexicans,  who  are 
on  their  way  to  the  cast  to  purchase  goods.  They 
came  in  the  early  part  of  the  week;  also,  James  Mag- 
offin, with  others  from  Chihuahua,  have  abo  reached 
here.  These  various  companies  have  brought  in  an 
immense  quantity  of  specie,  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  These  Mexicans 
had  to  make  forced  marches  between  Chihuahua  and 
Santa  Fe,  owing  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians,  who 
pursued  them  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  them,  and 
were  much  pressed. 

About  forty  wagons  have  left  for  Santa  Fe  and  Chi- 
huahua this  week;  and  others  are  preparing  to  leave 
shortly.  The  late  war  news  from  Mexico  does  not 
seem  to  intimidate  the  traders.  They  are  determined 
to  push  ahead,  let  what  will  turn  up.  They  feel  very 
sanguine  of  success  in  their  enterprise,  and  say  they  be- 
lieve they  will  not  be  molested,  as  the  northern  States 
of  Mexico  are  in  favor  of  the  trade  being  kept  open 
at  all  hazard.  What  will  be  the  result,  time  only  can 
determine.  It  is  believed  by  many,  that  the  trade  will 
greatly  increase  in  consequence  of  the  ports  of  the 
Gulf  and  Pacific  being  closed  by  our  vessels,  and  thus 
leaving  this  the  only  point  through  which  they  can  safe- 
ly receive  goods.  We  trust  that  such  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  a war  which  cannot  be  very  sanguinary. 

St:  Louis  Republican. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


The  boundary  line  between  Georgia  and  Flori- 
da was  to  have  been  ascertained  by  commissioners, 
who,  however,  having  disagreed  as  to  the  “source  of 
the  St.  Mary’s  river,”  have  desisted  from  the  task. 

Maine.  The  legislature  assembled  on  the  13th  ult. 

The  Senate. — Stephen  Chase,  E-q.,  received  15 
out  of  19  votes,  and  was  elected  president.  Daniel 
T.  Pike  was  chosen  secretary,  and  T.  H.  Ingraham, 
chaplain. 

House  of  Representatives. — Ebenezer  Knowlton, 
Esq.,  received  83  out  of  145  votes  for  speaker,  and 
was  elected.  Win.  Paine  had  56  votes. 

Vote  for  Governor. — Official.  Whole  number 
of  voles  legally  returned  67,405; 

Of  which  Hugh  T.  Anderson  had  34,711  (elected.) 
Freeman  H Morse  “ 26,341 
Samuel  Fessenden  “ 5,867 

All  others  486 

Gov.  Anderson  was  inducted  into  office  the  same 
day,  and  sent  his  message  to  the  legislature.  It  is 
brief  and  comprehensive,  and  has  the  uncommon 
merit  of  being  confined  to  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

Finances  The  state  has  $400,000  surplus  in  the 
treasury,  and  would  willingly  diminish  its  debt,  but 
holders  refuse  to  be  paid  off,  before  the  time  for 
which  loans  were  contracted. 

A United  Slates  Senator  will  probably  be  elected  at 
the  present  session.  Mr.  Evans’  term  having  near- 
ly expired,  Gov.  Anderson  and  John  D.  McCrate, 
Esq.,  are  spoken  of  to  succeed  him.  The  latter  is 
recognised  as  the  leader  of  “the  young  democracy,” 
whilst  the  former  is  classed  as  an  “old hunker." 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  papers  from 
Maine  inform  us  that,  on  the  29th  ult.,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  elect  a U.  S.  senator.  It  appears  that 
the  two  houses  refused  to  act  jointly,  and  no  election 
was  effected. 

In  the  senate,  the  vote  stood  for  Hugh  T.  Anderson, 
(governor  of  the  state,)  27;  George  Evans,  3;  Luther 
Severance,  1. 

In  the  house,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  (now  a member  of 
congress,)  82;  George  Evans,  56;  scattering,  8. 

Connecticut.  The  legislature  assembled  on  the  6tb 
ult.  On  proceeding  to  an  election, 

For  Governor,  the  votes  were  (or  Isaac  Toucey, 
(loco.,)  124;  Clark  Bissell,  (whig,)  116;  Gillette,  1. 

For  lieutenant  governor.  Noyes  Billings  (loco) 
elected  over  C.  J.  McCurdy  (whig)  by  a majority  of 
8 voles. 


Treasurer. 

Alonz 

o W.  Birge 

1 loco  elected,  each 

Secretary. 

Cbas. 

W.  Bradley 

) having  a majority 

Comptroller 

. Ma. 

Cleveland, 

) of  8 votes. 

CONNECTICUT  ELECTION- 

—OFFICIAL. 

Toucey, 

d.  Bissell, 
5272 

w.  Gillette  & scat. 

Hartford  eo. 

5411 

316 

New  Haven 

3933 

4955 

297 

New  London 

3315 

3363 

348 

Fairfield 

4106 

4146 

150 

Windham 

2342 

2102 

426 

Litchfield 

3938 

4059 

418 

Middlesex 

2272 

2110 

147 

Tolland 

1836 

1715 

146 

27,203 

27,822 

2.248 

The  legislature.  The  senate  11  democrats,  10 
whigs;  house  113  democrats,  107  whigs. 

The  governor's  message  was  delivered  on  the  Friday 
following.  He  recom  nends  the  repeal  of  the  regis- 
try law,  as  being  unconstitutional.  The  law  restrict- 
ing licenses  for  selling  spirituous  liquors  he  also  re- 
commends a repeal  of.  He  is  against  the  existing 
tariff— for  the  sub-treasury — approves  the  annexation 
of  Texas — and  would  compromise  for  the  49°  in 
Oregon. 

The  school  fund  of  the  state  is  $2,070,055,  the  in- 
terest of  which,  during  the  year,  $119,335,  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  85,275  children,  be- 
tween the  age3  of  four  and  sixteen.  The  governor 
recommends  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  assistant 
school  fund  commissioner. 

The  state  prison  has  yielded  over  its  expenses  the 
sum  of  $7,000,  which  the  governor  thinks  ought  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  to  some  other  beneficial  purpose. 

Various  judiciary  changes  are  also  proposed,  with 
a view  to  economy. 

Finances.  There  is  a balance  in  the  treasury  of 
$14,704  73. 

Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  met  at  Newport, 
and  organized  on  the  6th  May,  1846. 

There  being  no  choice  of  governor  or  lieutenant 
governor  by  popular  vote  at  the  late  election,  the 
grand  committee  proceeded  to  ballot  foi  those  offi- 
cers, when  it  appeared  that, 

For  governor,  Byron  Diman,  and 

For  lieul.  governor,  Elisha  Harris  were  elected. 

Gov.  Jackson  presided  in  grand  committee  until 
the  governor  elect  qualified,  to  whom  he  surrender- 
ed the  chair  of  state  with  grace  and  dignity. 

Secretary  of  state,  Henry  Bower,  elected  by  the 
people. 

Attorney  general,  Joseph  Blake,  do. 

Treasurer,  Stephen  Cahoone,  do. 


Massachusetts.  Railroad  statistics  of  the  state, 
for  1845. 

Length  of  roads  683  miles. 

Cost  $26,335,934 

Passengers  receipts,  1845,  1,853,963 

Merchandise,  &c.  1,471,255 

Expenses  1,495.295 

Nett  income  1,826,095 

Passenger  trains  run  in  1845,  1,330,436  miles. 

Merchandize  trains  run  835,054  “ 

Receipts  per  mile  run,  $1  56,  average. 

Expenses  do  do  70,  do 

Nett  income  per  mile  86,  do 

The  Hon.  P.  C.  Brooks  has  given  $10,000  for  the 
building  of  a new  house  for  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett, the  new  president  of  Harvard  college. 


New  York.  It  would  seem  strange  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  largest  state  of  the  Union  should,  im- 
mediately on  war  being  authorized  by  the  general 
government  against  one  foreign  power,  and  uncer- 
tainty whether  another  far  more  formidable  foreign 
power  will  remain  at  peace  with  us  more  than 
twelve  months  ensuing,  should  enact  such  a law  as 
is  mentioned  by  the  Albany  Evening  Journal. 

The  militia  law  abolished.  We  congratulate  the 
people  of  this  commonwealth  warmly  and  heartily 
upon  their  emancipation  from  mock  military  duty. 
The  bill  which  cuts  up  the  miserable  system  of 
militia  oppression,  has  become  a law.  Instead  of 
the  onerous  tax  which  our  young  and  middle  aged 
men  have  been  forced  to  pay,  six  shillings  a year  now 
constitutes  an  equivalent!  This  is  really  a great 
measure  of  relief.  The  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and 
the  laborer  will  no  longer  be  compelled  to  pay  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars  a year  for  the  maintenance  of  a worse 
than  useless  system.  Nor  does  the  good  effect  of  the 
reform  stop  here.  The  severity-five  cents  which  all 
men  subject  to  military  duty  will  now  pay,  goes  to 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  “Independent 
Corps.”  We  shall,  therefore,  have,  in  our  volun- 
teers, reliable  force  sufficient  for  any  emergency. 

Popular  vote  on  the  temperance  question.  According 
to  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  York,  the  ques- 


tion was  directed  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  several  cities  and  counties  of  the  state,  except  the 
city  of  Afeio  York!  whether  the  local  authorities 
should  or  should  not  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  within  their  respective  localities. 
The  authorities  are  to  b?  bound  by  the  decision  of 
the  majority  in  the  premises. 

The  vote  was  taken  at  the  same  time  that  delegates 
were  chosen  to  the  constitutional  convention.  We 
have  met  with  no  statement  giving  the  particulars  of 
the  result.  It  is  stated  that  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
state  has  decided  against  granting  licenses. 

Distress  for  rent,  abolished.  The  legislature  of  N. 
York,  at  its  recent  session,  abolished  the  law  autho- 
rising distress  for  rent,  and  placed  landlords  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  creditors. 

The  Baltimoreans  had  a touch  of  experience  in  the 
road  now  taken  by  the  New  York  legislature,  in  re- 
spect to  abolishing  distress  for  rent,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  showing,  that  the  laws  so  long  established, 
in  relation  to  collecting  rents,  were  better  for  ten- 
ants than  a repeal  of  them  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Bar- 
ney, 9ome  twenty  odd  years  ago,  mounted  “repeal 
of  distress  for  rent”  as  a hobby,  and  it  assisted  him 
no  little  to  ride  into  the  legislature  of  Maryland  as  a 
delegate  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  One  of  his 
moves  in  the  legislature  of  course,  was  to  abolish 
distress  for  rent.  As  he  could  not  succeed  in  having 
the  measure  adopted  for  the  state  at  large,  he  re- 
sorted to  partial  legislation,  and  as  a representative 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  got  a law  passed  abolish- 
ing distress  for  rent  in  that  city.  Less  than  one 
year’s  operation  of  the  law  as  thus  altered,  brought 
Mr.  Barney  to  confess  law  as  that  he  had  better  have 
left  well  enough  alone.  The  poorer  class  whom  it 
was  his  intention  to  have  relieved,  found  such  intol- 
erable inconvenience  in  satisfying  landlords  that 
their  rent  would  be  paid,  that  the  measure  became 
as  odious  as  it  had  before  been  popular  with  them. — 
Mr.  Barney  mounted  the  hustings  as  a candidate  for 
re  election,  with  an  honest  confession  of  his  error, 
and  promised  the  people  of  Baltimore  if  they  would 
only  afford  the  opportunity,  his  first  movement  in 
the  approaching  session  should  be  to  get  the  repeal 
law  repealed  He  was  elected  on  that  ground,  and 
fulfilled  his  pledge  so  soon  as  he  resumed  his  seat, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  a novice  was  liable 
to  mistake  the  effect  of  innovations  upon  common 
law. 

Maryland.  The  railroad  of  the  Maryland  mining 
company,  nine  miles  in  length,  and  which  connects 
the  extensive  coal  mines  of  that  company  with  Cum- 
berland, and  thence  with  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
went  into  operation  on  the  20th  May,  1846. 

Monument  to  Major  Ringgold.  The  Hagerstown 
troop  of  horse  “guards,”  at  a meeting  on  the  28th 
ult.,  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  erecting  a monu- 
ment in  Hagerstown,  the  place  of  his  birth,  to  the 
hero  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Palo  Alto. 

Appointment  by  Gov.  Pratt.  Col.  Daniel  Jenifer, 
to  be  register  of  wills  for  Charles  county,  to  supply 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  late  reg- 
ister. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  have  closed  their 
laborious  session,  having  enacted  459  laws. 

The  revenue  bill,  which  finally  passed,  we  were  ap- 
prehensive from  what  is  stated  in  the  papers  of 
the  state  might  not  be  adequate  to  the  exigencies. — 
The  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  says  of  it — “It  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  the  bill  will  prove  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  and 
the  government  will  be  unable  to  continue  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  the  state  debt.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Reporter,  the  organ  of  the  admin- 
istration says — “In  our  apprehension  the  present  act 
will  prove  entirely  deficient,  and  in  all  probability 
the  creoit  of  the  state  will  again  be  dishonored.” 

The  treasurer  of  the  stale,  an  able  officer,  however, 
in  circulars  addressed  to  the  county  commissioners 
and  collectors,  calls  upon  them  in  earnest  terms  to 
rally  once  more  to  the  rescue  of  Pennsylvania  credit. 
By  prompt  payments  on  their  part,  and  the  increased 
revenue  which  he  ascertains  already  will  be  derived 
from  the  state  works,  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
drawbacks  from  repairs  required,  he  expresses  con- 
fidence of  being  able  to  meet  the  ensuing  August 
and  February  payments  for  interest  on  the  state 
debt.  After  the  latter  period  he  believes  there  will 
be  no  difficulty. 

The  railroad  questions  were  the  great  exciting  topics 
which  occupied  the  legislature  during  the  whole  ses- 
sion, and  must  have  rendered  it  any  thing  but  har- 
monious. There  were  all  kind  of  log  rolling  manceu- 
vres  resorted  to  by  different  sections  for  the  attain- 
ment of  their  several  interests.  The  North  desired 
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a connexion  with  the  New  York  improvements,  in 
order  to  get  their  produce  to  market  and  obtain  re- 
turn supplies  with  the  greater  facility.  The  West 
demanded  an  opportunity  of  connecting  with  the 
Maryland  improvements  from  the  same  motive. — 
Philadelphia  and  centraj  Pennsylvania  resisted  might 
ar.d  main,  both  these  attempts  to  draw  off  ihe  trade 
of  the  6tate  from  the  public  works  which  the  state 
had  been  at  so  much  expense  in  constructing,  and 
from  their  own  emporium.  They  started  a project 
for  connecting  Pittsburg  with  Philadelphia  by  a con- 
tinuous railroad,  for  which  a company  was  charter 
ed  by  the  legislature,  and  if  the  company  goes  into 
operation  within  a limited  time,  and  progresses  with 
the  road,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  to  continue  their  work  to  Pittsburg,  is 
to  be  null  and  void.  The  Philadelphians  have  the 
subject  now  before  the  people  of  that  city,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  take  a popular  vote,  whether  the  city- 
councils  shall  invest  two  millions  and  a half  of  dol- 
lars in  the  stocks  of  said  company. 

The  amount  required  for  constructing  the  road 
has  been  estimated  at  some  ten  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Pittsburghers  and  western  people  seem  to 
consider  this  whole  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Philadelphians,  as  designed  to  defeat  their  connexion 
with  the  Baltimore  market,  rather  than  any  serious 
expectation  of  effecting  the  object  of  having  a con- 
tinuous railroad  to  the  West.  Disappointed  after  a 
very  spirited  struggle  before  the  legislature,  in  ob- 
taining an  act  which  would  avail  for  uniting  with 
the  Maryland  works,  they  now  are  resorting  to  the 
authority  of  a charter  some  years  since  to  the  Pitts- 
burg and  CONNELLSYILLE  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  Which 
it  is  stated  authorizes  a connection  that  may  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Meetings  have  been 
held,  resolutions  adopted,  committees  appointed,  and 
thev  seem  to  be  going  right  ahead. 

The  Duncan  Island  bridge , which  cost  the  state 
$90,000  to  construct,  and  of  which  two  spans  were 
carried  away  by  the  spring  freshet  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, took  fire  on  the  14th  ult.,  from  the  sparks 
from  a steamboat,  and  in  twenty  minutes  not  a vest- 
ige of  the  eight  spans  left  by  the  freshet,  was  to  be 
seen. 

Virginia. — Education.  It  is  stated  that  there  are 
now  120,000  children  in  Virginia  that  attend  no 
school  whatever,  though  of  a proper  age  to  do  so. 

Georgia. — Diamonds.  The  Dahlonega  Times  says 
that,  a diamond  of  the  first  water,  the  size  of  a large 
pea,  and  a number  of  smaller  ones,  recently  found  at 
the  Union  gold  mines,  are  now  in  possession  of  the 
Rev:  Pendleton  Cheek,  of  Henry  county,  Geo. — 
This  discovery  has  given  fresh  impetus  to  operations. 
We  have  as  much  faith  however  in  the  product  of 
the  rich  harvest  of  grains  which  the  same  paper 
mentions  as  being  promised  by  appearances,  as  in 
the  profits  of  digging  old  mother  earth  for  either 
gold  or  diamonds. 

Louisiana.  The  St.  Landry  special  election,  for  a 
state  senator,  recently  held,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Dr.  Cooke,  (whig,)  over  Mr.  Prescott,  by  a ma- 
jority of  97  voles. 

Louisiana  cigars.  The  opinion  has  often  been  ex 
pressed  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  tobacco  on  the 
soil  of  Louisiana  at  all  compatible  with  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  is  an  error 
and  proved  to  be  such  by  recent  experiments.  We 
have  been  kindly  furnished  with  a handful  of  segars 
made  from  the  seed  of  the  Turkey  or  Lalakiah  to- 
bacco, grown  on  the  plantation  of  James  Carpenter, 
Esq.,  of  the  Parish  of  East  Feliciana.  These  segars, 
though  somewhat  green,  are  exceedingly  mild,  plea- 
sant, ahd  well  flavored;  and  in  every  respect  as  good 
as  three-fourths  of  those  smoked  by  amateurs,  as  be- 
longing to  the  choicest  brands  of  the  Vuelta  de  Abujo. 
We  have  tried  the  article  and  pronounce  it  excel- 
lent.— N.  O.  Bee. 

Mississippi.  An  awful  tornado  visited  Granada, 
Miss.,  on  the — of  May,  by  which  twenty-one  per- 
sons were  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  many  of  them 
dangerously.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at 
from  75,000  to  $80,000. 

Michigan.  Capital  punishment  abolished.  A bill 
which  passed  the  senate  of  Michigan  by  a vote  of  3 
to  1,  and  the  lower  house  by  a vote  of  3 to  2,  abol- 
ished capital  punishment  in  the  state  of  Michigan. 

Right  of  suffrage.  A New  York  paper  says— “A 
joint  resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  extending  the  elective  franchise  to 
negroes,  women,  and  aliens,  was  passed  last  month 
by  the  senate  of  Michigan  by  a large  majority.  It 
was,  however,  disagreed  to  by  the  other  branch  of 
the  legislature.” 

W«  dont  believe  a word  of  it. 


Florida. — Lynch  law.  A man,  named  Jackson 
Jewel,  was  hung  in  Jefferson  county,  Florida,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  after  an  informal  trial  by  lynch  law. 

Oregon. — .March  of  civilization.  An  emigrant  to 
Oregon,  writing  home  to  a friend  says — “We  are 
getting  along  finely  here,  and  have  already  laid  the 
foundation  of  a jail.” 

Member  from  Oregon.  There  will  be  a handsome 
office  created  by  forming  Oregon  into  a state.  The 
‘mileage,’  at  the  present  rates,  will  be  about  $12, 
000,  as  it  is  15,000  miles,  via  Cape  Horn,  to  that 
most  delightful  country.  The  Oregon  member  will 
make  his  money  easy  on  the  constructive  travelling 
principle  so  much  in  vogue  at  Washington — N O 
Tropic. 


THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 


INCIDENTS  OE  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

Latest  from  the  army.  No  official  accounts 
have  reached  the  public  from  the  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  since  our  last.  The  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
on  the  28th  ult.,  of  the  steamship  Telegraph,  in 
twenty-six  hours,  from  Point  Isabel,  via  Galveston, 
furnishes  the  latest  intelligence. 

Barita,  was  taken  without  opposition,  on  the  17th, 
by  Col.  Wilson,  with  a detachment  of  300  regulars 
and  350  volunteers.  This  was  the  first  post,  occupied 
by  the  Americans  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Matamoros,  taken.  An  express  arrived  on  the 
night  of  the  19th,  from  General  Taylor,  announ- 
cing that  he  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  taken 
the  city  of  Matamoros,  without  opposition.  The 
Mexicans  had  fled  the  city,  Their  army  were  de- 
serting in  battalions.  They  were  in  a state  of  starva- 
tion, having  been  suddenly  collected,  without  a suffi- 
ciency of  provisions. 

Part  of  two  U.  S.  regiments  having  arrived,  were 
stationed  at  Brassos  point,  waiting  Gen.  Taylor’s  or- 
ders to  march  for  Matamoros. 

The  steamer  Sea  reached  Isabel  on  the  10th,  filled 
with  volunteers.  The  Alabama  left  same  day  for 
New  Orleans. 

The  Mexican  army  certainly  behaved  bravely,  and 
were  ably  commanded  during  the  battles  of  the  8th 
and  9th  of  May.  Disciplined  veterans  have  seldom 
acquitted  themselves  better,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, even  including  Napoleon’s  forces  at  Water- 
loo. 

Capt.  Auld  thinks  the  whole  number  of  our  killed 
and  wounded  must  amount  to  more  than  300;  bessde3 
the  wounded  taken  to  St.  Joseph’s,  there  are  now 
forty  at  Point  Isabel  too  badly  wounded  to  be  re- 
moved. All  but  three,  it  is  thought,  will  recover. 

There  are  three  Mexican  prisoners  having  but  one 
leg  between  them  all. 

The  wounded  at  Point  Isabel,  were  doing  well. 
After  being  shot  in  the  arm,  Col.  McIntosh  receiv- 
ed a bayonet  wound  in  the  mouth  which  passed 
through  one  side  of  his  head.  There  are  hopes  of 
his  recovery. 

The  condition  of  the  brave  and  esteemed  Captain 
Page  is  melancholy  indeed.  The  whole  of  his  lower 
jaw,  with  part  of  his  tongue  and  palate,  was  shot 
away  by  a grape  shot.  He,  however,  survives, 
though  entirely  incapable  of  speech.  He  communi- 
cates his  thoughts  by  writing  on  a slate,  and  receives 
the  necessary  nutriment  for  the  support  of  life,  with 
much  difficulty.  He  does  not  desire  to  live,  hut  con- 
verses with  cheerfulness  and  exultation  upon  the 
success  of  our  army. 

Captain  Thornton's  escape,  at  the  time  his  company 
was  so  badly  cut  up,  is  almost  incredible.  After 
carrying  him  safely  over  a high  hedge  enclosure, 
into  which  he  had  been  decoyed,  his  horse  bore  him 
safely  over  several  other  fences  and  deep  ravines, 
swimming  the  Rio  Grande,  above  Matamoros;  then 
passing  down  below  the  town  on  the  opposite  side. — 
In  attempting  to  leap  a broad  ditch  tie  missed  his 
fooling,  when  both  horse  and  rider  were  thrown. — 
By  the  fall,  Capt.  T.  was  so  stunned  that  he  was 
soon  after  taken  up  by  the  Mexicans,  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  what  had  happened.  After  the  battle 
of  the  9th  he  was  exchanged  and  restored  to  our 
army. 

MOVEMENT  AGAINST  SANTA  FE. 

It  was  a matter  of  course,  if  war  with  Mexico  oc- 
curred, that  our  government  would  immediately  take 
measures  for  securing  Santa  Fe. 

An  extract  of  a letter  written  by  a U.  S.  senator, 
“in  confidence  of  the  government,”  on  the  day  after 
war  was  recognized  by  congress,  to  Col.  R.  Camp- 
bell, and  to  the  governor  of  Missouri,  is  published  in 
the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  22d  ol  May,  which 
says — 

“Our  first  care  in  this  sudden  change  in  our  rela- 
tions with  that  country  was  to  try  and  take  care  of 


our  Santa  Fe  trade.  For  this  purpose,  it  will  he 
proposed  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua, 
and  the  other  internal  provinces,  that  they  remain 
quiet  and  continue  trading  with  ns  ns  usual,  upon 
which  condition  they  shall  be  protected  in  all  lhe.ir 
rights  and  treated  as  friends.  To  give  effect  to  this 
proposition  and  to  make  sure  of  protection  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  our  traders,  (besides  the 
proclamation  of  the  president  to  that  effect,)  Col. 
Kearney  will  start  immediately  with  three  hundred 
dragoons,  to  be  followed  as  quick  as  possible  by  one 
thousand  mounted  volunteers  from  Missouri,  and 
with  authority  to  engage  the  services,  if  necessary, 
of  all  the  Americans  in  that  part  of  the  world.  This 
military  movement  will  be  to  make  sure  of  the  main 
object,  to  wit:  peace  and  trade,  to  be  secured  peace, 
ably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  For,  unless 
they  accept  these  conditions,  the  country  will  have 
to  be  taken  possession  of  as  a conquest.  This,  how- 
ever, we  hope  will  not  be  necessary,  us  it  will  be  so 
obviously  to  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  Mexico,  (too  far  off  from  the  centra!  govern- 
ment to  have  any  effect  in  general  hostilities,)  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  peace  and  trade,  with  the  full 
protection  of  all  their  rights  of  person,  property,  and 
religion.” 

This  letter  caused  a great  deal  of  excitement  in 
St.  Louis.  A book  was  opened  for  the  enrollment 
of  the  names  of  persons  desirous  of  entering  upon  an 
expedition  to  Santa  Fe.  The  Republican  says  that 
a gentleman — understood  to  be  the  bearer  of  impor- 
tant despatches  from  the  government  to  the  governor 
of  Missouri  and  Col.  Kearney — arrived  at  St.  Louis 
on  Thursday,  and  would  proceed  on  his  route  as  fast 
as  steam  could  carry  him.  No  doubt  seemed  to  be 
entertained  that  the  statement  contained  in  the  let- 
ter was  true,  and  that  a requisition  on  Missouri  for 
one  thousand  mounted  volunteers  would  be  speedily 
made.  The  requisition,  it  is  said,  can  be  filled  im- 
mediately. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 

Major  General  Scott.  From  announcements 
which  made  their  appearance  in  the  official  journal, 
at  Washington,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  wa-  under- 
stood that  General  Scott,  w ho,  next  to  the  president, 
is  commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of  the  United 
Slates  so  soon  as  sufficient  forces  were  concentrated 
upon  the  frontier,  for  an  effectual  invasion  of  Mexi- 
co, was  to  proceed  to  the  field  and  assume  the  com- 
mand. The  Union  of  the  16: h ult.,  for  instance,  had 
the  following  article,  under  the  head  of 

“Military  arrangements.  During  the  week  the  most 
active  preparations  have  been  made  to  give  effect  to 
the  measures  of  congress  for  a vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  Mexico.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
large  discretion  given  to  the  president,  will  be  found 
to  he  in  safe  hands.  While  the  public  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  utmost  care  will  be  used  lo  consult 
economy,  and  to  secure  a force  competent  to  the 
protection  of  the  national  honor,  and  to  a speedy  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  we  do  noL  apprehend  that  half 
the  authorized  number  of  troops  will  be  immediate- 
ly mustered  into  service. 

“True  economy  and  a due  regard  to  the  highest 
national  interests,  however,  make  it  indispensable 
that  a force  shall  be  at  once  put  into  active  service, 
extraordinary  for  us  in  point  of  numbers,  and  so 
large  that  officers  of  the  highest  rank  will  of  neces- 
sity he  in  command.  From  the  mixed  character  of 
the  corps— partly  of  regular  troops  and  more  largely 
of  volunteers — it  seems  natural  that  the  general  in-, 
chief  of  the  army  should  take  the  field — and  we  pre- 
sume that  Gen.  Scott  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  as- 
sume the  command.” 

The  foregoing  article,  and  others  of  like  import, 
rendered  it  certain  that  the  president,  at  that  lime, 
designed  that  Gen.  Scott  should  have  command  of 
the  army  intended  for  the  invasion  of  Mexico. 

Subsequent  publications  have  led  the  public  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  views  of  Hie  president  in  this  re- 
spect have  changed.  The  official  journal  has  for 
two  weeks  past  remained  silent  on  (tie  subject.  Pa- 
pers out  of  Washington,  however,  have  not  preserv- 
ed silence.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  an  unpleasant  dif- 
ficulty is  experienced. 

The  Philadelphia  North  American,  of  the  24lh  ult., 
has  an  article  on  the  subject  which  asserts  that 
“ There  is  serious  reason  to  believe  an  effort  is  being  made 
by  the  administration  lo  supercede  Gen  Scott  in  the  com - 
mand  of  the  southwestern  army!!!  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  case  fairly,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
circumstances  which  brought  about  his  selection  for 
this  post.  After  the  first  indications  of  hostilities 
from  the  frontier,  Gen.  Scott  was  called  into  coun- 
cil as  to  military  operations.  It  was  then  proposed 
to  him  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  war  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Rio  Grande  and  lake  command  ol  the 
forces — in  plain  terms,  they  desired  to  displace  Gen. 
Taylor.  With  all  the  true  instincts  of  a soldier  and 
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the  noble  qualities  of  a man,  Gen.  Scott  respectfully 
requested  to  be  relieved  from  such  a duty.  He 
slated  that  Gen.  Taylor  was  his  personal  friend — 
they  had  served  on  the  field  of  battle  together — he 
had  always  shown  himself  superior  to  every  emer- 
gency in  which  he  had  been  placed,  and  was  a brave 
and  gallant  officer,  and  would  come  out  victoriously. 

A fter  this  urgent  remonstrance,  at  various  interviews, 
the  subject  wa3  renewed,  and  it  was  then  submitted 
whether  be  would  accept  the  command  of  the  forces 
ordered  by  congress.  To  this  he  readily  assented, 
alleging  that  General  Taylor  would  then  have  no 
proper  ground  of  exception,  inasmuch  as  his  higher 
rank  would  entitle  hi  ll  to  the  position,  and  could  not 
be  regarded  as  any  disparagement  to  Gen.  Taylor. 
When  this  understanding  had  been  perfected,  the 
president  at  once  entered  into  what  was  presumed  to 
be  very  confidential  intercourse  with  Gen.  Scott,  and 
they  were  closeted  nearly  two  days  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  sort,  in  arranging  the  requsitious  upon 
the  states,  and  other  details. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  a cordial  and  univer 
sal  response  the  selection  of  Gen.  Scott  was  receiv- 
ed all  over  the  Union,  and  by  men  of  all  parties. — 
The  echo  found  its  way  back  to  Washington,  and  fell 
upon  the  ears  of  some  high  in  office,  in  anything,  but 
grateful  notes.  1 shall  not  say  how  much  or  how 
little  the  prospect  of  a future,  beyond  the  successful 
termination  of  ttiis  Mexican  war,  may  have  influenced 
those  in  power  in  the  course  of  conduct  which  has 
been  manifested  towards  Gen.  Scott  since  this  ac- 
clamation was  heard;  but  1 know,  and  proclaim  it, 
that  the  pr>  sident  and  his  advisers  have  acted  with 
marked  coolness,  and  in  a manner  utterly  at  variance 
with  their  recent  profession.  Whether  this  be  the 
result  of  cause  and  effect,  is  left  to  others  to  judge. 

During  all  these  consultations  and  councils,  no 
order  of  any  sort  was  issued  to  Gen.  Scott.  The 
president  expressed  his  desire  he  should  take  the 
command  of  the  army,  when  it  was  mustered  into 
service,  and  General  Scott  made  but  one  stipulation, 
viz.,  that  in  the  event  of  war  with  England,  he 
should  be  peimitted  to  return  from  the  frontier,  to 
the  more  honorable  command,  which  was  granted. 

Thus  stood  matters  until  about  nine  days  ago. — 
Gen.  Scott  was  all  the  while  pushing  forward  his  ar- 
range cents,  and  was  devoting  night  and  day  to  the 
organization  of  troops.  Then,  much  to  his  surprise, 
the  president,  and  the  secretary  of  war,  and  others 
connected  with  the  administration  on  different  occa 
sions,  renewed  the  suggestion,  that  he  ought  to  go  to 
the  seal  ol  war.  He  replied  as  before — Gen.  Tay- 
lor had  accomplished  as  much  as  any  officer  could 
do,  under  the  circumstances — had  proved  himself  in 
every  way  capable  of  coping  with  the  enemy,  and 
deserved  whatever  laurels  were  to  be  won  from  the 
campaign  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Still  it  was  pressed 
upon  his  attention,  so  as  to  become  disagreeable. — 
About  this  time,  (a  week  ago,)  it  became  necessary 
to  frame  a bill  systematizing  the  details  of  that 
granting  the  supplies.  This  wa9  confided  to  General 
Scott,  and  was  laid  before  the  military  committee  of 
the  senate  in  his  handwriting.  It  was  done  with  the 
knowledge  and  consent,  and  I believe  at  the  request 
of  the  war  department. 

The  military  committee  of  the  senate  met,  and 
Mr.  Marcy,  the  secretary  of  war,  appeared  in  person 
before  them — a proceeding  altogether  unusual.  Se- 
veral members  being  absent,  a section  was  intro- 
duced without  any  conference  with  General  Scott, 
which  appears  as  the  very  fiist  in  the  bill  reported  on 
Tuesday  morning  last  by  Col.  Benton.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  hereby  is  authoiized  to  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  conset  of  the  senate,  two  major 
generals,  and  four  brigadier-generals,  in  addition  to 
tbe  present  military  establishment. 

Within  the  last  few  days  Gen.  Scott  being  still 
without  orders,  the  subject  not  being  resumed,  and 
this  bill,  itself  singularly  expressive,  being  before 
congress — he  addressed  a letter  to  tbe  president, 
stating  at  length  his  reasons  for  declining  the  ap- 
pointment to  supercede  Gen.  Taylor,  and  why  he 
could,  without  any  reflection  upon  that  gallant  offi- 
cer, assume  the  command  of  the  whole  force  to  be 
called  out.  J4o  reply  has  been  given,  as  yet,  and  it 
is  now  a nr.Wer  of  much  doubt  if  he  will  be  ordered.” 

The  AT.  Y.  Express  intimates  that  a sharp  corres 
pondence  has  taken  place  between  Gen.  Scott  and 
the  administration,  which  wilt  shortly  be  published. 

That  General  Scott  might  not  be  an  acceptable 
commander  to  southern  volunteeis,  we  can  readily 
imagine.  Without  pretending  to  decide  w hether  he 
deserved  tlip  imputation,  certain  it  is  he  was  accused, 
of  having  more  regard  to  his  own  prerogative  of 
command  than  to  the  true  interests  ot  his  country, 
in  giving  his  orders  to  General  Clinch,  during  his, 


General  Scott’s,  first  campaign  in  Florida,  not  to 
move  from  the  spot  thev  were  at,  nor  to  “give  any 
aid  to  the.  interloper,”  as  he  is  said  to  have  designated 
General  Gaines,  u'ho  was  at  the  moment,  at  the 
head  of  a corps,  in  very  much  such  a predicament  — 
nay,  a worse  one  than  was  General  Taylor  recently 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Clinch’s  forces,  if  al- 
lowed to  move,  might  have  relieved  them  promptly. 
They  proposed  to  do  so — Gen.  Scott’s  order  forbid 
them.  The  men  under  Gaines  were  literally  in  a 
state  of  starvation  when  subsequently  relieved  by 
Gen.  Clinch. 

These  and  similar  incidents,  with  which  southern 
volunteers  are  familiar,  growing  out  of  Gen.  Scott’s 
unfortunate  Florida  campaigns,  would  prevent  his 
being  a popular  commander  of  volunteers  from  that 
section  of  the  Union.  The  expression  used  by  him 
in  making  his  official  call  upon  the  government  for 
adequate  forces  w herewith  to  commence  his  second 
campaign  against  the  Seminoles,  with  a prospect  of 
belter  success,  has  not  been  forgotten  by  the  ardent 
spirits  that  at  that  time  rushed  spontaneously  to  the 
field,  as  thousands  are  now  doing,  and  served  their 
country  as  devotedly  as  men  ever  did.  Gen.  Scott 
told  the  government  upon  that  occasion,  that  it 
would  require  such  and  so  many  troops  for  the  en- 
suing campaign — “ good  troops — not  volunteers.” 

The  insinuation,  the  reflection,  contained  in  this 
official  expression  from  the  commander-in-chief,  un- 
der whose  orders  these  volunteers  had  so  faithfully 
served,  was  keenly  felt  and  will  never  be  forgotten. 
If  commanders  indulge  preferences  as  to  the  forces 
they  require  to  fight  with,  volunteers  wilt  be  apt  to 
choose  as  to  who  they  will  volunteer  under. 

It  is  an  army  of  mainly  “volunteers’’  that  is  now  as- 
sembling on  the  frontier. 

Yesterday,  5th  inst.,  in  the  United  States  senate,  we 
find  a warm  debate  occurred,  relative  to  Gen.  Gaines, 
and  the  above  topic  was  introduced,  and  a call  was 
made  upon  the  president  for  all  the  correspondence  of 
both  generals. 

Capt.  Thornton. — We  learn  that  this  officer  was 
put  under  arrest  immediately  after  his  exchange,  by- 
order  of  Gen.  Taylor.  The  cause  of  this  proceed- 
ing our  informant  was  not  at  liberty  to  state,  but 
mentioned  that  it  was  on  complaint  preferred  by  his 
officers.  There  is  a possibility,  it  is  said,  that  Capt. 
Thornton  may  not  be  brought  to  trial  at  all  inasmuch 
as  lie  would  be  entitled  to  demand  his  release  and 
return  to  duty  on  the  firing  of  the  first  gun  by  the 
Mexicans.  [N.  Y.  Jour,  of  Com. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

A letter  from  an  officer  who  was  in  both  the  bat- 
tles, writes  to  Gen.  TowsoN,from  Fort  Polk,  Point 
Isabel,  May  1 6 1 h , the  following  account  of  them, 
which  we  extract  from  the  Union,  of  the  30th  ult. 

“General  Taylor  having  received  information  from 
the  fort,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  May,  that  it 
was  doing  well,  and  the  enemy’s  shells  not  doing 
much  execution,  concluded  to  wait  at  this  place  with 
his  army  for  a few  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  placed  his  whole  force  on  the  trenches  of  this 
work,  and  by  the  united  efforts  of  officers  and  men, 
added  greatly  to  its  strength  in  the  course  of  tweniy- 
four  hours.  About  3 o’clock  on  the  7th  of  May, 
General  Taylor  having  completed  all  of  his  arrange- 
ments, moved  forward  with  Mis  army  and  supplies, 
to  resume  his  former  position  opposite  Matamoros, 
determined  and  prepared  to  push  his  way  through. — 
(I  must  here  state  Ui3t  it  was  my  good  luck  to  re- 
ceive orders  lo  join  the  army  on  this  march,  and  to 
be  present  at  llie  two  succeeding  engagements.) — 
His  artillery  consisted  of  two  18  pounrfers  on  siege 
carriages,  intended  to  strengthen  the  fort,  and  Major 
Ringgold’s  and  Capt.  Duncan’s  light  artillery  batte- 
ries. The  cavalry  numbered  two  hundred  sabres, 
divided  into  two  squadrons,  and  the  infantry  number 
ed  about  1 800  bayonets,  composed  of  tbe  3J,  4lh, 
5lh,  and  8ib  regiments,  with  a battalion  of  artillery 
acting  on  foot. 

At  12  o’clock  on  the  8th,  the  scouts  reported  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy.  Line  of  battle  was  ini- 
medialely  formed,  and  tlie  supply  train  (consisting  of 
250  wagons)  closed  upon  the  troops.  The  army  then 
advanced  in  this  order  about  a mile,  when  the  Hoops 
found  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  From  tins  po- 
sition the  enemy  was  seen  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  his  left  resting  on  the  road  leading  to 
the  fort.  As  soon  as  the  two  armies  bad  approach 
ed  within  half  a mile  of  each  other,  the  Mexicans 
opened  their  batteries.  Our  artillery  battalion  was 
thrown  back  so  as  to  look  to  the  lell  Hank,  which  was 
menaced  by  tbe  enemy’s  cavalry. 

%***#.* 

General  Taylor  advanced  in  person  with  tbe  two 
18  pounders,  and  direcUd  them  to  tie  placed  in  bat- 
tery as  soon  as  be  was  told  that  the  range  was  good. 
When  the  light  commenced,  Ringgold's  and  Duncan’s 


batteries  moved  rapidly  forward  some  eighty  or 
ninety  yards,  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  enemy's 
artillery.  The  two  18  pounders  were  directed  against 
the  cavalry  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy’s  line. — 
This  cavalry,  accompanied  by  two  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, soon  made  a movement  to  turn  our  right  or  to 
attack  the  train.  As  soon  as  this  was  observed,  the 
5th  infantry  was  advanced  to  the  front  and  right,  and 
formed  square  against  cavalry  in  some  low  hushes. — 
The  head  of  the  envalrv  perceiving  the  square  ad- 
vanced at  a charge  sufficiently  near  to  discharge 
their  escopettes.  but  without  doing  much  damage  — 
The  fire  was  immediately  answered  by  one  face  of 
the  square,  which  emptied  some  dozen  saddles.  The 
head  of  the  cavalry  < oiurnn  then  withdrew,  and  con- 
tinued its  movement  towards  our  rear.  The  3d  in- 
fantry was  then  placed  so  as  to  cover  the  train,  and 
two  pieces  of  Ringgold’s  batteries  disposed  on  the 
left  of  the  5th.  These  movements  were  executed 
with  great  promptitude  and  effect.  The  cavalry 
seeing  the  3d  infantry  covering  the  train,  began  a 
retrograde  movement,  and  at  the  same  moment  the 
two  pieces  of  Ringgold’s  battery  under  Lieut.  Ridge- 
ly  opened  a brisk  fire  on  the  column  and  the  two 
pieces  of  artillery  that  accompanied  it  before  they 
could  he  unlimbered.  This  fire  was  so  galling  to 
the  cavalry  as  to  compel  them  to  retire  with  the  ut- 
most precipitation.  During  these  movements  Dun- 
can’s battery  had  done  the  enemy’s  lines  great  da- 
mage. 

The  battle  commenced  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M.,  and  af- 
ter continuing  one  hour  and  a half,  the  smoke  from 
the  cannon  and  burning  prairie  (between  the  two  ar- 
mies) became  so  dense  that  the  artillery  fire  gradu- 
ally ceased  on  both  sides,  and  there  was  an  intermis- 
sion of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  5th  infantry 
was  then  moved  forward  to  the  point  abandoned  by 
the  enemy’s  cavalry.  The  two  18  pounders  were 
also  advanced  along  the  road—  the  artillery  battalion 
on  Ringgold’s  left,  and  Duncan  threw  himself  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  supported  by  the  8th  infantry.  The 
battle  was  renewed,  and  the  firing  continued  until 
dark,  when  our  train  being  ordered  to  the  rear  of 
our  new  front,  we  all  bivouacked  for  the  night  around 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  two  18  pounders.  On  the 
morning  of  the  9th  Gen.  Taylor  determined  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  his  train;  and  with  this  view, 
it  was  placed  in  a good  position,  guarded  by  the 
teamsters,  the  two  18  pounders,  and  two  12  pound- 
ers, (that  happened  to  be  in  the  wagons  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  fort,)  with  such  field-works  as  could  be 
immediately  constructed.  The  army  then  moved 
forward  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  the 
day  before,  and  for  the  first  time  got  an  idea  of  the 
great  havoc  and  destruclion  that  had  been  done. — 
150  of  the  enemy  bad  been  buried  the  Dight  before, 
and  upwards  of  100  were  ly  ing  dead  on  the  field. — 
Most  of  the  wounded  had  been  carried  off,  but  enough 
remained  to  tell  the  dreadful  havoc  that  had  been 
produced  in  their  ranks.  They  acknowledge  their 
forces  to  have  been  upwards  of  7,000,  and  their  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  500.  The  loss  sustained  by 
our  army  was  46  killed  and  w ounded;  among  the 
latter  three  officers,  one  of  whom,  Major  Ringgold, 
has  since  died. 

General  Taylor  had  not  advanced  far  before  he 
was  informed  that  the  light  troops  had  discovered 
the  enemy , occupying  a strong  position  three  miles 
this  side  the  fort,  and  prepared  to  receive  him. 

This  accompanying  sketch  represents  the  position 
of  the  enemy  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained.  The 
artillery  and  inlanlry  of  the  line  were  posted  as  in- 
dicate! , and  their  light  troops  filled  the  woods  up  to 
line  A B.  General  Taylor  threw  forward  one  hun- 
dred men  as  skirmishers,  who  engaged  those  of  the 
enemy  and  drove  them  back.  Ridgely’s  battery 
pushed  along  the  road  until  it  gained  the  point  C, 
when  it  opened  npnn  the  guns  of  the  enemy.  Tbe 
5th,  3d,  4th,  and  8>h  regiments  ol  infantry  were  put 
into  the  brush  on  each  side  of  the  road,  extended  as 
light  infantry.  Captain  May  was  then  ordered  to 
charge  the  three  guris  pointed  down  the  road  with 
bis  squadron  of  dragoons,  which  was  done  in  gallant 
style,  and  tbe  men  driven  from  their  pieces.  The 
5th  infantry  f flowed  up  the  charge  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  guns.  General  La  Vega  surrendered  his 
sword  to  Captain  May.  Duncan’s  and  Ridgely’s 
batteries  rushed  forward,  gained  the  cenlie  of  the 
enemy’s  position,  and  directed  a terrible  fire  on  the 
flanks  of  his  broken  lines,  while  the  8th  and  5th  at- 
tacked him  in  front;  the  Mexicans  gave  way  and  all 
the  rest  was  rout.  In  this  battle  the  slaughter  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexicans  was  immense — between 
one  and  two  hundred  were  made  prisoners,  among 
them  were  twenty  officers,  eight  pieces  of  canuon,  a 
number  of  standards,  ten  or  twelve  wagon  loads  of 
ammunition  and  arms,  500  pack  mules,  besides  a 
large  quantity  of  camp  equipage,  &c.,  were  also 
captund.  General  Arista’s  private  baggage,  port- 
folio, wilh  all  his  instructions  from  Toruel,  the  seq- 
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retary  of  war,  anil  a great  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion was  also  got  possession  of.  Among  the  latter 
was  a map  of  the  country,  showing  the  dispositions 
of  his  army  since  it  crossed  the  rivet,  a copy  of 
which  I send  you. 

After  detailing  the  casualties,  already  mention- 
ed in  former  accounts,  the  letter  proceeds — 

The  rout  was  followed  up  by  Duncan’s  and  Ridge 
ly’s  batteries,  and  Captain  Ker’o  squadron  of  dra- 
goons, moving  at  a rapid  pace  on  the  road  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  infantry  also  followed  in  close 
pursuit.  The  second  day  after  the  battle  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners  was  made,  and  the  dragoons 
previously  captured  by  the  Mexicans  joined  our 
ranks. 

The  cannonading  and  the  bombardment  of  the 
fort  were  kept  up  by  the  Mexicans  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  9th.  They  established  one  mortar  bat- 
tery on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  arranged  their 
others  so  as  to  bombard  the  fort  from  three  quarters 
of  a circle.  Astonishing  to  relate  that,  although 
1,500  shells  and  3,000  round  shot  were  thrown  at  the 
fort  during  the  seige,  only  three  were  killed.  Among 
them  the  gallant  Major  Brown,  its  commanding  off; 
cer.  He  was  struck  on  the  leg  by  a shell,  mortifi- 
cation took  place,  and  he  died  while  hearing  the  guns 
of  our  second  battle.  It  is  the  intention  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  7th  infantry,  to  gather  the  shot  and  shells 
thrown  into  the  fort,  and  from  them  to  erect  a monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  This  can  be  easily  done,  as  all 
their  projectiles  are  copper. 

The  following  account  is  from  the  pen  of  an  offi- 
cer who  bore  his  share  in  the  duties  and  dangers  of 
*cenes  he  so  graphically  describes: 

Camp  opposite  Matamoros,  May  13 th,  1846- 

On  the  1st  of  May  the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor 
took  up  its  line  of  march  at  three  o’clock,  P.  M-,  for 
Point  Isabel,  thirty  miles  distant,  in  order  to  force 
up  from  that  point  provisions,  which  were  necessary 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  fort  here.  To  defend  ii 
in  our  absence  Gen.  Taylor  left  the  7th  regiment  of 
infantry,  Bragg’s  battery  of  four  six  pounders,  Capt 
Lowd’s  battery  of  four  eighteen  pounders  and  some 
convalescents  as  a garrison — the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Major  Brown  of  the  army.  We  had 
heard  of  the  crossing  of  six  or  seven  thousand  of  the 
enemy  to  oppose  our  march  to  our  depot,  and  ex- 
pected  to  fight  them  going  down — but  did  not  meet 
them.  On  the  2d  instant,  in  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  Point  Isabel,  and  on  the  2d  heard  the  bom- 
bardment of  our  fort  at  this  place.  This  bombard- 
ment continued  at  intervals  for  several  days.  In  ttie 
meantime,  Gen.  Taylor— having  learned  by  express 
from  Major  Brown  that  he  could  hold  the  fort — put 
his  whole  command  to  work  in  the  entrenchments  at 
Point  Isabel,  the  basis  of  our  operations,  and  having 
made  it  sufficiently  strong  and  loaded  about  three 
hundred  wagons  with  provisions  and  ammunition, 
he  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  relief  of 
our  gallant  little  band  in  this  fort,  and  to  give  battle 
to  the  enemy  If  necessary.  He  commenced  his 
march  at  2 o’clock,  P M.,  on  the  7th  instant,  in  the 
following  order:  A squadron  of  dragoons,  command- 
ed by  Captain  May,  in  front;  the  third  brigade,  com- 
posed of  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  of  infantry  and 
Ringgold’s  light  artillery;  the  5lh  infantry  not  bri- 
gaded, and  the  first  brigade,  composed  of  the  artil- 
lery battalion  serving  as  infantry;  Duncan’s  light  ar- 
tillery  and  the  8th  regiment  of  infantry— to  which 
must  be  added  two  eighteen  pounders  drawn  by  ox- 
en, and  Capt.  Kerr’s  squadron  of  dragoons  protect- 
ing the  rear — the  wagons  on  the  march  being  in  a 
great  degree  interspersed  between  the  brigades  fur 
greater  security. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  we  encamped  about  twelve 
miles  from  point  Isabel,  without  seeing  the  enemy. 
On  the  8th  we  had  advanced  about  five  miles,  when 
we  descried  the  enemy  some  two  miles  distant, 
drawn  up  in  great  force  on  the  open  prairie,  and  oc- 
cupying the  crest  of  a very  gentle  slope  will)  their 
backs  to  the  thick  bushes,— called  in  this  country 
“chaparral.” 

We  immediately  formed  line  to  the  front,  and  ad- 
vanced calmly  and  quietly  to  the  attack.  Our  brave 
aDd  considerate  old  general,  finding  that  the  enemy 
waited  to  receive  us,  and  that  we  were  passing  near 
a lake  of  water,  the  day  being  very  hot  and  the  men 
thirsty,  halted  in  full  view  of  the  adversary  and  di 
rected  the  men  to  fill  their  canteens  with  water.— 
We  had  now  a little  leisure  to  examine  the  force  of 
the  enemy  and  its  composition.  4 he  horizon  in  our 
front  and  to  the  right  appeared  lined  with  cavalry. 
— (Lancers  and  Dragoons.)  The  works  in  their 
rear  were  giving  up  column  after  column  of  infan- 
try, which  were  manoeuvred  with  great  regularity, 
and  batteries  of  artillery  were  observed  taking  their 
designated  places  in  our  front  and  on  our  flanks.— 
The  lowest  estimate,  at  the  time,  of  the  enemy’s 
farce  was  5,000  of  all  arms— our  own  being  under 


2,000  fighting  men.  We  have  since  learned  that  on 
this  occasion  the  enemy  had  over  6,000  fighting  men. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty,  under  which  we  labored, 
was  the  absolute  necessity  of  protecting  in  an  open 
prairie,  from  the  enemy’s  numerous  cavalry,  our 
enormous  train  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  with- 
out which,  even  if  we  gained  a victory,  we  could  not 
relieve  our  garrison  opposite  Matamoros,  or  main- 
tain our  position  there.  Besides  we  were  miserably 
deficient  as  to  the  number  of  our  cavalry,  having 
only  some  200  dragoons,  while  the  enemy  could  not 
have  had  less  than  1,800  or  2,000.  The  men  being 
refreshed  our  general  rode  to  each  brigade,  told  the 
men  to  keep  cool,  and  when  the  enemy  charged  not 
to  fire  a shot  until  they  were  repulsed  with  the  bayo- 
net, and  had  turned  their  backs  in  fight. 

Our  advance  then  recommenced  slowly,  but  firm- 
ly, wagons  and  all;  and  when  we  arrived  within 
good  artillery  range,  their  batteries  opened  upon  us, 
some  of  their  balls  bouncing  along  the  plain  and 
passing  us  in  “ricochet;”  others  flying  over  our 
heads,  and  falling  in  the  rear,  showing  us  in  a few 
moments  that  their  pieces  were  served  with  skill 
and  precision.  A movement  was  now  observed 
among  the  enemy’s  cavalry  as  if  about  to  charge, 
and  the  regiments  nearest  them  were  thrown  into 
square,  or  formation  preparatory  to  the  square,  and 
so  disposed  as  to  protect  our  own  artillery  whenever 
it  was  ordered  to  fire.  During  this  time,  some  fif- 
teen minute9,  the  enemy’s  fire  was  received  in  per- 
fect silence  by  us,  and  at  length,  Capt.  Duncan  having 
been  ordered  to  open  upon  them,  advanced  in  the  most 
gallant  manner,  and  placing  himself  in  a position  to 
be  protected  by  the  infantry  from  the  assault  of  the 
enemy’s  cavalry,  and  one  which  would  enable  him 
at  the  same  time  to  gall  their  cavalry  and  masses  of 
infantry,  sent  a withering  fire  among  them,  which 
created  some  confusion,  and  which  was  answered  by 
our  squares  of  infantry  by  one  long  simultaneous 
shout,  which  showed  how  anxious  they  were  to  be 
led  to  the  charge  at  once — but  this  could  not  be. — 
They  were  desLined  to  give  the  strongest  evidence  of 
courage  that  a soldier  can  exhibit,  to  stand  in  squares 
four  hours  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy’s  artillery,  so 
as  to  protect  from  the  enemy’s  cavalry  our  own  ar- 
tillery, whilst  the  latter  was  mowing  down  the  ene- 
my’s ranks.  As  soon  as  Duncan  opened,  Major 
Ringgold’s  thunder  was  heard  on  the  right,  Lieut. 
Churchill’s  from  the  18  pounders  in  the  centre,  and 
all  the  enemy's  batteries  opening  at  the  same  lime, 
a tremendous  cannonading  ensued,  which,  on  this 
plain  of  almost  boundless  extent,  presented  a spec- 
tacle  of  great  magnificence.  The  battle  commenced 
at  10  minutes  past  2,  P.  M.  It  had  lasted  about  an 
hour,  when  a large  body  of  the  enemy’s  red  Lancers 
charged  the  5th  infantry,  with  a view  of  cutting  oft 
our  wagon  train.  They  were  met  with  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  a discharge  of  musketry 
from  the  5th  (Gen.  Brook’s)  regiment  told  us  their 
fate.  They  fled  precipitately,  leaving  men,  horses, 
and  guidons  on  the  field,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
whole  order  of  battle  had  been  changed  to  conform 
to  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy,  and  our  brigade, 
the  1st,  which  was  the  left,  now  found  itself  in  ad- 
vance and  on  the  right — the  artillery  battalion  being 
on  the  extreme  right  and  the  most  in  advance  It 
must  be  observed  also  that  in  these  different  changes 
our  general  was  always  slowly  but  steadfastly  gain- 
ing  ground  to  the  front,  and  the  enemy  gradually 
falling  back.  The  enemy’s  fire  having  slackened, 
and  then  ceased,  General  Taylor,  from  his  new  and 
more  advanced  posilion,  ordered  all  his  batteries  to 
open,  and  in  his  turn  attacked  the  enemy  with  such 
fury  as  to  cause  evident  destruction  in  his  ranks;  but 
still  they  remained  firm.  By  a charge  on  them 
they  might  have  been  routed  entirely,  but  then  we 
must  have  exposed  our  wagons  to  be  captured  by 
their  cavalry,  and  that  could  not  be  thought  of. 

The  battle  had  now  lasted  from  10  minutes  past  2 
P.  M.  to  about  7 P.  M.  At  this  moment  the  enemy 
was  discovered  coming  down  with  his  left  flank  in 
great  force  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  on  the  artillery 
battalion  and  the  18  pounders  winch  that  battalion 
supported.  The  18  pounders  were  served  by  thirty 
men,  and  the  artillery  battalion  was  about  360  strong. 
Both  the  batteries  and  this  battalion  were  in  such  a 
position  that  they  could  not  be  supported  by  the 
other  portion  of  the  army,  and  at  the  time  the  charge 
commenced  the  battalion  had  deployed  into  line. — 
However  it  was  thrown  into  square  by  a prompt  ma- 
noeuvre, and  awaited  steadily  the  Mexican  charge. 
On  they  came,  “horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,”  shouting 
and  yelling,  when  a single  horseman  rode  into  the 
square,  and  said,  “Men,  I place  myself  in  your 
square.”  The  general  was  immediately  recognized 
by  the  men,  who  gave  him  three  cheers  for  this  evi 
deuce  of  his  confidence.  At  this  moment  Lieut. 
Churchhill  discharged  one  of  his  18  pounders,  load- 
ed with  grape  into  the  advancing  ranks,  creating 
great  havoc,  but  not  checking  entirely  their  onward 


movement.  They  marched  forward  to  within  good 
musket  range,  some  150  yards  of  us,  halted  and  de- 
livered their  fire,  which  our  men  received  quietly  at 
a shoulder.  Finding  that  they  would  come  no  near- 
er, Col.  Childs,  commanding  this  battalion,  ordered 
the  volley,  which  was  given  as  in  parade,  when  the 
enemy  immediately  retired,  and  the  action  ended  for 
the  night.  Our  army  slept  on  their  arms  precisely 
as  night  found  them,  and  occupied  the  position  in 
which  the  enemy  commenced  the  battle.  The  two 
armies  slept  quietly  almost  in  presence  of  each  other. 
The  night  was  serene  and  beautiful,  the  moon  cast- 
ing the  softest  light  on  everything  around  us,  and, 
but  for  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  screams 
of  those  who  were  suffering  under  the  knife  of  the 
surgeons,  no  one  could  have  imagined  the  scenes 
which  had  occurred  but  a few  hours  previously. 

On  our  side  we  had  fifty  five  killed  and  wounded. 
The  gallant  Major  Ringgold  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  noble  9leed  killed  by  the  same  shot,  as  he  was 
giving  his  last  fire  for  the  night,  and  after  having 
distinguished  himself  by  the  coolness,  precision,  and 
effect  with  which  he  managed  his  battery.  Captain 
John  Page,  of  the  4th  infantry,  was  horribly  wound- 
ed, supposed  to  he  mortally.  Many  officers  had 
horses  shot  under  them — Capt.  Bliss,  Lieut.  Daniels, 
Capt.  Montgomery,  and  several  others. 

Many  dragoon  horses  were  also  killed,  and  the  es- 
capes were  almost  incredible.  In  Magruder’s  com- 
pany two  men,  whilst  at  an  order,  had  the  bayonets 
of  their  muskets  cut  off  by  cannon  balls,  passing  just 
over  their  shoulders  and  between  their  heads.  He 
had  also  a man  killed  on  his  immediate  right  and  left. 
Some  of  the  balls  fell  into  the  centres  of  the  squares, 
and  ricocheted  out  again,  without  touching  any  one. 
Others  fell  just  on  the  outside  and  bounced  over. — 
To  stand  patiently  and  coolly,  in  square,  under  such 
a fire  for  five  hours,  without  firing  a shot,  is  the  best 
evidence  of  discipline  and  invincible  courage  that 
troops  can  give.  But  more: — the  effect  of  this  con- 
duct, which  none  but  regulars  could  have  shown, 
must  be  considered.  The  next  morning  the  enemy 
retreated,  leaving  the  field  strewed  with  their  dead, 
and  having  lost,  by  their  own  confession,  fiat  hundred 
in  killed  and  wounded;  but  we  have  found  out  since 
that  his  loss  is  much  greater.  The  enemy’s  artillery 
was  numerous  and  served  with  great  rapidity  and 
precision;  while  we  had  little  cavalry,  and  they  had 
an  immense  proportion  of  that  arm.  Plence  our 
shell  and  grape  shot  told  briskly  among  them.  In 
short,  we  gained  on  that  day  a great  victory.  When 
we  consider  the  enemy’s  numbers,  his  numerous  and 
effective  regular  cavalry,  and  well-drilled  infantry 
and  artillery,  and  above  all  that  he  had  chosen  bis 
own  ground,  that  upon  which  he  is  most  accustomed 
to  fight, — the  plain, — and  compare  all  this  with  our 
inferiority  in  all  arms,  and  that  we  were  encumbered 
by  a train  we  could  not  afford  to  lose,  we  can  only 
account  lor  the  result  by  the  impression  made  on  the 
enemy  by  our  firm  and  unshaken  advance;  by  the 
steadiness  with  which  we  repulsed  their  cavalry, 
and  by  the  unrivalled  skill  of  our  artillery  officers 
and  men — to  which  must  be  added  a perfect  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  both  men  and  officers  that  if  we 
lost  that  battle  the  fort  at  Matamoros  would  fall,  the 
army  be  destroyed,  and  our  depot — Point  Isabel — be 
taken,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  American  army 
and  the  ruin  of  the  interests  of  our  government,  for 
some  time,  at  least,  in  this  part  of  the  world.  We 
could  not  afford  to  be  driven  back  a single  inch,  and 
all  were  prepared  for  anything  but  retreat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  Mexican  army  left 
the  field  at  early  dawn,  and,  after  arranging  our 
train,  we  commenced  the  march  towards  our  fort  at 
this  place.  At  2 o’clock,  P.  M.,  we  found  the  ene- 
my drawn  up  in  great  force,  occupying  a ravine, 
which  our  road  crossed,  with  thick  “chaparral”  or 
thorny  bushes  on  either  side  before  it  reached  the  ra- 
vine, and  a pond  of  water  on  either  side,  where  it 
crossed  the  ravine,  constituting  a defile.  They  were 
7,000  strong,  we  54  weaker  than  the  previous  day. 
The  general  ordered  an  immediate  attack,  by  all  the 
troops  except  the  first  brigade,  which  was  kept  in 
reserve,  and  soon  the  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  min- 
gled with  the  heavy  sound  of  artillery,  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  action.  The  enemy  had 
chosen  his  position  which  he  considered  impregna- 
ble— was  vastly  superior  to  us  in  numbers,  and  had 
ten  pieces  of  artillery,  planted  in  the  defile,  which 
swept  the  road  with  grape,  and  which  it  wa3  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  us  to  take  before  he  could  be 
beaten.  These  pieces  were  flanked  on  either  side  by 
a regiment  of  brave  veteran  troops,  frdm  Tampico, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  stand  an  awful  shower  of 
grape  and  bullet  before  a charge  could  reach  them. 
The  battle  had  lasted  some  two  hours  with  great  fu- 
ry on  both  sides,  and  many  heroic  deeds  had  been 
done,  but  no  serious  impression  made,  when  Gen. 
Taylor  sent  for  Capt.  May,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  and 
told  him  he  must  take  that  battery  with  his  squadron 
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of  dragoons,  if  he  lost  every  man.  May  instantly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  setting 
off  at  full  speed,  with  cheers  and  shouts,  dashed  into 
the  defile,  where  he  was  greeted  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing discharge  of  grape  and  bullets,  which  nearly  an- 
nihilated his  first  and  second  platoons,  but  he  was 
seen  unhurt  darting  like  lightning,  through  this  mur- 
derous hail  storm,  and,  in  a second,  he  and  his  men 
drove  away  or  cut  to  pieces  the  artillerists. 

The  speed  of  his  horses  was  so  great,  however, 
that  they  passed  through  the  battery,  aYid  were  halt- 
ed in  its  rear.  There  turning,  he  charged  back,  and 
was  just  in  time  to  rescue  a Mexican  general  officer 
who  would  not  leave  his  guns,  and  who  was  parrying 
the  strokes  of  one  of  the  men.  He  handed  his 
sword  to  May,  announced  himself  as  General  Vega, 
and  gave  his  parole.  May  turned  him  over  to  an 
officer,  and  galloping  back  to  General  Taj  lor,  re- 
ported that  he  had  captured  the  enemy’s  battery,  and 
the  gallant  Gen.  Vega,  bravely  defending  it,  whose 
sword  he  had  the  honor  to  present  his  commanding 
officer.  The  general  was  extremely  gratified,  and 
felt  no  doubt  that  a blow  had  been  given,  from  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  recover — and 
so  it  proved,  for  a portion  of  the  fifth  infantry,  finding 
that  the  enemy  had  immediately  re-occupied  and 
commenced  serving  their  pieces,  gallantly  charged 
and  brought  oft'  several,  when  the  8th,  which  had 
just  come  up,  marched  to  the  attack  by  its  gallant 
commander,  Col.  Belknap,  seconded  nobly  by  Capt. 
Montgomery,  and  took  off  the  remaining  pieces. — 
Col.  Belknap,  leading  his  regiment  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  seized  a Mexican  standard,  and  waiving 
it  over  his  head,  dashed  on  in  front  of  his  men,  until 
his  horse  stumbled  over  some  dead  bodies  and  threw 
him-  Being  a heavy  man,  he  was  helped  on  his 
horse  by  a soldier,  who  in  the  act  received  a ball 
through  his  lungs,  and  at  the  same  moment  a shot 
carried  away  the  Mexican  flag,  leaving  but  the  han 
die  with  the  colonel.  He  dashed  ahead  with  that, 
however,  and  his  regiment  carried  every  thing  be- 
fore it.  At  this  moment  the  Mexicans  gave  way 
entirely,  and  throwing  down  their  arms,  fled  in  eve- 
ry direction,  leaving  all  their  stores,  munitions  of 
war,  arms,  standards,  &c.  The  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  including  among  the  killed  those  who 
were  drowned  in  the  Rio  Grande,  do  not  fall  short 
of  1,500 — so  that  the  enemy’s  loss  in  2 days  amounts 
to  at  least  2,000  men.  something  mure  than  the  num- 
ber we  had  in  our  army. 

When  Lieutenant  Magruder  introduced  General 
Vega  to  General  Taylor,  the  latter  expressed  his 
deep  regret  that  such  a misfortune  should  have  hap- 
pened to  an  officer  whose  character  he  so  highly  es- 
teemed, and  returned  to  him  his  sword  which  he  had 
won  so  bravely.  It  is  said  also  that  the  general  gave 
the  captive  officer  an  order  on  his  private  banker  for 
a large  sum,  tor  Ins  use  when  he  arrived  in  the  Uni- 
ted States. 

Immediately  after  the  victory,  a regiment  march- 
ed into  this  fort,  and  was  received  with  cheers  and 
open  arms.  All  had  done  their  duty — those  who 
were  left  to  defend  our  fort — those  who  marched  to 
its  relief.  1 had  nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  no 
officer  in  the  battle  ol  the  9th  was  more  distinguish- 
ed than  Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridirely.  His  conduct 
drew  praises  from  the  lips  of  every  officer;  but  I 
shjll  never  finish  if  I record  the  feats  of  personal 
valor  which  occurred  in  this  battle,  where  officers 
and  men  fought  hand  to  hand  lor  hours  with  the 
Mexicans.  1 shall  therefore  conclude  with  the  hope 
that  in  a few  days  we  shall  be  in  Matamoros. 

MEXICAN  ACCOUNT  OF  EVENTS  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 
FROM  MAT  1ST  TO  3d,  INCLUSIVE. 

We  have  been  favored,  says  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  with  the  following  translation  of 
an  article  in  the  Matamoros  “Eagle  of  the  North,” 
of  May  4th,  giving  an  account  of  what  it  calls  the 
“retreat  ol  General  Taylor”  to  Point  Isabel  on  the 
1st  inst.,  and  the  subsequenlcannonading  between  the 
forts  ol  Matamoros  and  the  American  encampment 
opposite.  Read  in  connexion  with  the  events  which 
have  since  occurred,  and  with  the  well  known  fact 
that  only  one  man,  (a  sergeant,)  was  killed  in  the 
American  fort  on  the  3d  and  4tli,  and  only  three  up 
to  the  date  of  the  last  accounts,  (14th  instant,)  no- 
thing can  he  more  ridiculous,— unless  it  he  the  re- 
ports of  the  same  affair  which  first  readied  this 
country,  representing  that  700  Mexicans  were  killed, 
their  batteries  silenced,  town  burnt,  &.o.  The  Eagle 
admits  the  deatli  of  one  sergeant  and  two  artillery- 
men on  the  Mexican  side  during  the  cannonading  of 
the  3rd,  which  is  two  more  than  were  killed  in  ihe 
American  fort.  On  the  whole,  the  firing. on  both 
sides  appears  to  have  been  nearly  harmless.  We 
should  like  to  see  what  the  Eagle  will  say  of  the  ac- 
tions of  the  8th  and  9th.  Perhaps  by  this  time  it  has 
found  out  that  Gen.  Taylor  is  not  so  great  a coward 
as  it  supposed  him  to  be. 


The  Bombardment  of  Fort  Brown. — The  New 
Orleans  Picayune  says: 

“We  have- nowhere  else  seen  so  circumstantial 
and  interesting  an  account  of  the  bombardment  ol 
the  camp  opposite  Matamoros  as  is  contained  in  the 
following  letter.  It  is  due  the  author  to  state  that 
it  was  written  exclusively  for  the  gratification  of  “a 
| select  few”  of  his  friends — not  for  the  public  eye. 

Camp  opposite  Matamoros,  May  13,  1846. 

Since  the  evening  of  the  9th,  nothing  has  trans- 
pired here.  You  may  know  ere  this,  that  we  gave 
the  Mexicans  “jesse"  on  the  8th  and  9th.  General 
Taylor  after  establishing  his  little  sand  fort  here, 
right  opposite  the  town,  left  the  7th  infantry  and 
two  artillery  companies  in  it,  with  instructions  to 
defend  it  to  the  death;  he  then  left  with  the  remain- 
der of  his  force  for  Brazos  Santiago  for  supplies, 
and  with  the  hope  that  the  two  mortars  (which  he 
had  ordered  six  months  ago)  had  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington, and  also  to  bring  up  ammunition  enough  for 
our  four  18  pounders  to  batter  down  Matamoros. — 
General  T.  and  command  left  on  the  1st  of  this 
month.  On  the  morning  of  tile  3d,  at  daylight,  the 
Mexicans  opened  their  batteries  on  our  fort,  or  ra- 
ther our  grand  entrenchments;  from  that  moment  it 
was  right  hot  work  until  12  o’clock,  when  both  parties 
had  to  cease  until  their  guns  would  eool.  Were 
you  ever  shot  at,  in  front  with  a 12  pounder,  in  the 
flank  with  a 6 pounder,  and  a shell  directed  to  burst 
over  your  head?  if  not,  try  it,  just  to  properly  enjoy 
a brandy  toddy  after  the  gun  cooling  begins.  Well, 
after  the  refreshments  the  ball  continued,  varied 
only  by  a little  more  “vindictate  looseness”  and  wild- 
colt  comet  like  flying  of  shells.  It  was  only  23  min- 
utes after  we  commenced  our  fire  before  one  of  our 
18  pound  shot  struck  their  12  pound  cannon  directly 
in  the  muzzle,  and  knocked  it,  head  back  and  sto- 
mach into  tlie  air  about  20  feet,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  legs,  hands  and  arms. 

Seven  Mexican  officers  were  wounded,  and  eight 
privates  who  were  round  their  piece  killed.  We 
have  not  heard  from  their  12  pounder  since,  and  so 
hot  was  the  little  fort  in  which  it  had  been  placed, 
that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  it.  When  the 
first  fire  came,  I rushed  into  my  tent  and  jerked  up 
my  rifle,  and  as  1 stepped  out,  a 9 pound  shot  struck 
my  tent  at  the  head  of  my  bed,  ranged  the  whole 
length  of  my  bed,  cut  off  the  back  upright  pole, 
passed  out  the  back  part  through  the  two  other  tents, 
and  then  buried  itself  in  the  parapet.  I’m  glad  1 
was  not  “caught  napping.” 

In  the  first  half  hour  a sergeant  of  Captain  Lee’s 
company  was  killed;  he  was  carried  over  to  the  hos- 
pital tent  (full  of  sick)  and  directly  after  he  was 
laid  on  a bed,  a bomb  shell  was  thrown  through  the 
top  of  the  lent,  lit  near  the  bed,  burst  and  blew  the 
dead  man’s  head  oft'  without  injury  to  any  one  else. 
On  Wednesday,  6th  of  May,  and  3d  day  of  the  bom- 
bardment, Major  Brown  was  struck  on  the  leg  with 
a bomb  shell,  and  his  leg  had  to  he  amputated — he 
died  on  the  9th.  These  are  the  only  two  we  have 
lost  during  the  bombardment,  which  commenced  on 
Sunday,  the  3d,  and  lasted,  with  little  intermission, 
day  and  night,  until  the  next  Saturday  at  dark. — 
During  this  time  the  enemy  had  thrown  about  3,500 
shots — solid  and  shell — amongst  us.  It  is  incredible 
that  the  damage  should  have  been  so  light.  Finding 
we  could  not  dismount  their  mortars — they  being 
sunk  in  the  ground,  with  thick  embankments  in  front 
—and  having  only  about  400  rounds  of  ammunition 
to  our  cannon,  we  went  to  work  to  throw  up  a kind 
of  temporary  bomb  proof  shelter,  by  taking  our  bar- 
rels of  pork,  laying  sticks  of  wood  across  them,  and 
throwing  up  six  feet  of  earth  upon  that.  These  we 
built  at  points  in  the  fort  where  they  would  he 
convenient  for  the  men;  and  when  we  saw  the  smoke 
from  their  guns,  every  one  would  fall  from  the  pa- 
rapet, and  “hole.”  When  we  would  see  a shell 
coining  we  would  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  the  ex- 
plosion generally  takes  place  upwards.  The  Mexi- 
cans thought  they  had  killed  nearly  all  of  us,  as 
they  were  under  the  impression  that  all  who  fell 
were  shot. 

It  was  very  distressing  to  stand  and  be  fired  at  all 
round  and  not  be  able  to  return  it  “in  full  force  and 
virtue;”  but,  knowing  our  ammunition  was  scarce, 
we  reserved  it  till  the  death  struggle  should  come 
on.  We  were  in  hopes  that  after  a reasonable  time 
of  tiie  bombarding,  the  enemy  would  attempt  to 
storm  us.  T.io  or  three  feints  w'ere  made,  but  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  the  scratch.  Five  mortars 
were  playing  on  us  at  once,  from  every  point  of  their 
works.  General  Taylor’s  orders  to  us  were  to 
maintain  this  post,  and  not  to  pretend  to  make  any 
sally,  or  risk  in  the  least  his  position  here;  but  in 
case  we  were  surrounded  after  he  left,  that  signal 
guns  should  be  fired  at  certain  intervals,  vhieli  would 
notify  him  of  the  attack.  This  notice  was  given  to 
the  general,  as  they  heard  all  our  guns  at  Point  Isa- 


bel. On  the  8th,  the  general  commenced  his  march 
with  the  train  of  provisions,  and  when  about  twelve 
miles  from  here  he  saw  the  enemy  in  position.  He 
immediately  “walked  into  their  affections.”  We 
heard  the  firing  of  cannon  on  both  sides,  and  dis- 
tinctly the  volleys  of  musketry.  We  knew  well 
that  it  was  the  general  poking  it  into  their  short  riba. 
We  bad  then  slopped  to  “licker,”  but  at  the  first 
gun  we  sprung  to  our  parapets,  opened  our  batteries 
and  for  one  hour  we  had  the  prettiest  litLle  cannon 
fight  that  ever  a man  beheld.  They  gave  us  gun  for 
gun,  while  we  slung  at  them  “the  best  the  shop  con- 
tained.” 

But  wait,  I forgot  one  thing:  On  the  first  Wednes 
day,  after  the  bombardment  had  lasted  three  days, 
he  enemy  “sounded  a parley.”  Major  Seawell  and 
Lieut.  Britton  were  ordered  to  go  out  and  see  what 
they  wanted.  They  did  so,  and  the  Mexican  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fort  for  “ humanity's 
sake .”  They  gave  us  one  hour  to  surrender,  or  they 
would  put  us  all  to  the  sword.  They  brought  us  a 
letter  from  General  Arista  to  our  commanding  offi- 
cer. The  commanding  officer,  Captain  Hawkins — 
Brown  had  been  shot  just  before — had  a council  of 
war  called,  and  said  he  presumed  we  were  unani- 
mous on  such  points,  but  that  he  would  put  the  mat- 
ter to  vote  as  to  their  feelings.  The  vote  of  the 
youngest  member  was  taken  first,  and  so  on  through- 
out. This  was  the  unanimous  vote:  “Defend  the 
place  to  the  death.”  Gen.  Arista  was  in  thirty  min- 
utes replied  to  as  follows: 

That  we  had  received  his  humane  communication, 
but  not  understanding  perfectly  the  Spanish  language, 
we  were  doubtful  if  we  had  understood  exactly  his 
meaning;  but  from  all  we  could  understand,  he  had 
proposed  that  we  give  him  possession  of  this  place 
or  we  would  all  be  put  to  the  sword  in  one  hour;  if 
this  was  the  proper  understanding,  we  would  re- 
spectfully decline  his  proposition,  and  “took  this 
opportunity  to  assure  his  excellency  of  our  distin- 
guished consideration.”  After  the  reception  of  this 
by  his  “excellency”  it  just  rained  balls.  The  diffe- 
rent mortars  kept  two  pair  of  “saddle-bags”  in  the 
air  all  the  time,  varied  only  by  their  six  and  four 
pounders.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the  storm,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  still  floated  on  our  breast- 
works, at  the  point  where  they  directed  their  strong- 
est efforts;  and  we  took  out  our  two  regimental  co- 
lors-and  planted  them  on  different  parts  of  the  wall. 
This  fire  was  kept  up  ail  night,  while  their  musket- 
ry played  on  us  from  the  rear,  at  the  distance  of 
Jive  hundred  yards  We  ordered  our  men  not  to  fire 
a shot  until  they  came  within  eighty  yards — but  they 
did  not  approach.  Their  object  was  to  exhaust  us  in 
ammunition.  They  knew  from  deserters  that  it  was 
scarce  and  Gen.  Taylor  had  gone  for  a supply.  They 
are  fond  of  fighting  at  long  distance,  but  tiiey  can’t 
stand  the  cold  steel. 

Now  for  where  I left  off  on  the  night  of  the  8th ; 
Gen.  Taylor  and  the  Mexican  army  were  twelve 
miles  from  here — between  this  and  Brazos.  The 
batteries  at  Matamoros  and  around  us,  and  our  fort 
kept  up  a constant  firing  until  dark,  when  all  ceased. 
We  had  no  communication  from  the  general,  but 
that  he  had  to  lick  ’em  or  die!  The  sound  of  arms 
had  not  retrograded  but  advanced;  besides  there  was 
rio  ringing  of  bells  in  the  city  or  signs  of  rejoicing, 
therefore  we  judged  they  had  not  the  first  cause  for 
jollification.  That  night  was  the  first  sound  napping 
that  had  been  done  in  the  fort  for  six  nights.  The 
next  morning  at  daylight  the  enemy’s  batteries 
opened  on  us  as  usual,  we  laying  low,  as  our  cannon 
ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted,  giving  them  now 
and  then  a “crowder”  to  let  them  know  that  the 
“degenerate  sons  of  Washington”  were  riot  alldea^ 
yet.  At  1 o’clock  we  heard  General  Taylor  open 
again  and  from  that  till  4 o’clock  the  battle  raged 
with  lury,  and  coming  closer  almost  every  shot. — 
The  general  was  driving  them  before  him  in  the 
chaparal  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  About  half  a 
mile  in  our  rear  we  saw  their  cavalry  retreating  for 
the  ferry,  to  recross  the  river  to  Matamoros,  and  they 
were  in  utter  confusion;  we  turned  one  of  our  18 
pounders  to  bear  on  the  mass  and  gave  them  a “bliz- 
zard” to  help  them  along. 

Then  you  should  have  heard  the  loud  huzzas  that 
went  up  from  the  little  spot.  1 sprang  upon  the 
walls  near  our  regimental  flag  and  requested  silence. 
Every  thing  was  still  as  death.  Says  I,  “three  cheers, 
altogether,  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.”  It  was 
given  in  full  blast;  Matamoros  heard  the  shout,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  every  gun  from  the  enemy 
ceased  its  fire. 

General  T.  captured  more  muskets  from  the  ene- 
my, than  we  had  in  the  fight  against  them — the  big- 
gest pile  of  ammunition  you  ever  saw,  400  splendid 
mules,  and  baggage  of  all  kinds  enough  to  load  the 
steamer  “Harney.”  We  have  lost  about  150  killed 
and  wounded — 4 officers  killed,  9 wounded.  Gen. 
: T.  left  day  before  yesterday  for  Brazos  to  bring  up 
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his  mortars,  which  .ve  understand  have  arrived  — 
He  will  also  organize  the  volunteers  expected.  We 
look  tor  him  to  nigl.t,  and  so  soon  as  he  arrives,  we 
shall  commence  operations  against  Matainoros,  and 
we  will  have  it  or  faint  in  our  traces.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  vve  have  crippled  them  so  by  the  loss 
of  their  cannon,  muskets,  and  ammunition,  that  they 
will  be  forced  to  retreat  to  Comargo.  [60  miles 
from  here,]  or  Monterey,  [103,1  but  from  indications 
they  may  be  fortifying  the  city  and  preparing  to 
give  us  a street  fight;  let  it  be  so — we  are  prepared 
for  any  event.  The  American  never  can  ac- 
knowledge the  corn  of  the  cross  of  negro  and  In- 
dian. Some  of  us  will  get  our  pates  cracked,  but 
it  is  our  profession.  Nevertheless,  mark  what  I say 
— unless  every  thing  we  demand  is  granted,  our  ban- 
ner will  in  a few  days  waive  from  the  walls  of  Mata- 
moros. 


THE  OREGON  DEBATE,  U.  S.  SENATE. 


Of  Col.  Benton’s  “great’’ speech  on  this  question,  so 
much  as  he  delivered  on  the  first  of  the  three  days  it  oc- 
cupied , will  be  found  in  this  number.  Gen.  Cass 
occupid  three  hours  ;n  reply.  Col.  Benton’s  replication 
to  Gere.  Cass’ speech  (written  out  by  himself  jit  is  stated,/' 
reached  us  on  Wednesday,  and  under  the  expectation 
that  Gen.  Cass’  speech  would  reach  us  in  time  to  pre- 
cede it,  we  placed  it  iu  type.  Geo.  Cass’  speech  did  not 
reach  us  until  yesterday,  too  late  for  this  number,  and 
hence  we  are  compelled  tu  place  them  out  of  their  re- 
gular order. 

Col.  Benton’s  reply  is  exceedingly  keen  and  pointed. 

COLONEL  BENTON’S  REPLY  TO  GENERAL  CASS. 

U.  S Senate,  June  1st,  1346. 

Mr.  Benton  spoke  about  an  hour  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cuss. 
He  askeu  him  if  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  sport  of  ihe 
fox-chase? 

Mr.  Cass  made  a negative  sign  with  his  head. 

Mr.  Benton  Nor  1 either;  but  I have  learnt  one  of 
the  rules  of  the  sport,  which  is,  never  to  attempt  to  ride 
on  both  sides  of  the  sapling.  The  senator  from  Michi- 
gan seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  rule,  at  least 
politically;  for  lie  is  on  boih  sides  of  Greenhow — wash- 
ing his  hands  of  him  in  die  beginning  of  his  speech, 
holding  fast  to  him  in  ihe  end.  Mr.  B.  said  he  should 
spend  no  time  on  the  Utrecht  treaty,  but  he  would  say 
there  were  two  sets  of  commissaries  to  be  appointed 
under  the  tenth  article  of  i hat  treaty— one  to  determine 
boundaries  between  the  French  Canadian  and  the  Bri- 
tish Hudson  Bay  territories,  the  other  to  determine  them 
between  French  Canada  and  the  British  Atlantic  colo- 
nies in  the  south.  The  former  was  to  he  done  in  a year; 
the  latter  without  limitation  of  time.  Commissaries  act- 
ed under  the  first;  they  faded  to  agree  under  the  last; 
and  these  two  sets  of  commissaries  are  confounded  by 
Mr.  Greenhow  and  his  followers.  Charlevoix  speaks  of 
these  latter  commissaries  as  being  appointed  iu  1719- 
six  years  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht — and  discharged  in 
1722,  without  having  come  to  any  agreement.  These 
two  are  confounded,  and  what  Charlevoix  says  ot  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  former.  Such  an  error  as  this  is 
so  gross  as  to  show  that  there  i3  entire  confusion  in  the 
ideas  of  those  who  speak  upon  the  subject.  Mr.  B 
complained  that  the  senator  from  Michigan  had  slipped 
over  till  the  strong  proofs  which  lie  had  adduced  upon 
the  line  ot  Utrecht,  such  as  the  King’s  map, Jeffries’s  Geo- 
graphy, the  exclusion  of  the  British  for  fitieen  years 
from  Louisiana,  by  virtue  ot  that  line,  and  the  refusal 
of  the  British  ministers  to  take  any  notice  of  their  com- 
plaints. 

But  Mr.  B.  would  not  quit  the  great  point  before  the 
senate,  to  go  into  an  argument  about  the  line  of  Utrecht. 
The  point  before  ihe  senate  was  a declaration  of  tide, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  to  Frazer’s  river  and  its 
valley,  known  as  New  Caledonia,  and,  as  such,  occupi- 
ed by  ihe  British  without  question  since  1806.  Mr.  B. 
said  this  was  the  great  question;  for  it  wa3  a question  ol 
peace  or  war,  and  war  upon  a mistake — a blunder — 
geographical  and  political.  The  blunder  was,  that  the 

* TJ uiled  States  had  a line  with  Russia,  dividing  the  coun- 
try with  her  from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
that  all  the  country  on  this  side  was  ours.  This  was  the 
political  blunder.  The  geographical  blunder  was  in  re- 
lation to  Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley,  called  by  the  Bri- 
tish New  Caledonia,  and  which  was  assumed  to  be  a part 
of  our  Oregon.  There  was  no  such  line,  and  no  such 
extension  of  our  Oregon.  Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley, 
covered  with  British  establishments  since  the  year  1306, 
covered  the  country  from  55°  to  49°.  These  were  the 
facts.  But  tlte  lifiy-fou r- forties,  upon  a mistake  as  to 
the  Russian  line,  and  upon  a mistake  as  to  Frazer  river, 
set  out  to  take  that  entire  river  and  valley  from  the  Bri- 
tish; and,  therefore,  to  involve  us  in  war,  and  that  ig- 
norantly and  unjustifiably,  with  Great  Britain.  '1  heir 
double  error  had  been  shown;  the  readings  of  the  Uea- 
ties  with  Russia  and  Great  Britain  detected  this  double 
error.  The  gentlemen  who  had  led  the  country  into 
error,  who  had  prepared  them  lor  a war  upon  a mistake, 
instead  of  retracting  it,  had  this  day  taken  their  course 
to  persevere  iu  it!  And  what  was  war  upon  mistake 
before,  now  became  war  upon  design,  and  without  a 
pretext.  Mr.  B.  said,  without  a pretext;  for  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  in  a speech  of  an  hour  and  a half  this 
day,  with  an  instinctive  dread  of  die  fatal  point,  never 
once  mentioned  Frazer’s  river;  never  once  mentioned 
New  Caledonia;  never  once  ventured  to  assert  that  the 
United  States  had  one  particle  of  claim  to  that  British 


possession.  Yet  he  would  still  adhere  to  54°  40',  which 
includes  it;  and  thus,  by  inference,  go  to  war  fur  what 
he  could  not  even  venture  to  name. 

Mr.  B.  said  it  was  a case  to  try  the  frailty  of  poor  hu- 
man nature.  The  great  organ,  and  five  hundred  small 
ones  following  its  notes,  and  many  ten  thousand  tongues, 
had  proclaimed  the  51  40  line,  and  o ir  right  up  toil; 
and,  thus  acting  up  m the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple. had  prepared  them  for  a war  with  Great  Britain  for 
that  line,  when  there  was  no  such  tiling;  and  for  Fra- 
zer’r  river,  on  this  side  of  it,  without  knowing  it  was  there. 
I'he  people  had  been  led  in'o  error;  inflamed  to  the  war- 
poi  it  up  m a mistake;  and  now,  when  the  mistake  was 
shown,  the  tug  of  another  war  came  upon  poor  human 
nature.  To  admit  ihe  error  and  ask  pardon  of  God  and 
man,  was  the  part  of  justice  and  cantor;  but  this  was 
humiliating  to  vanity,  and  self-love,  and  the  pride  of 
consistency.  To  persevere  in  this  error,  after  it  was  de- 
lected. was  the  part  of  human  frailty;  and  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  on  the  part  of  his  party,  has  obeyed  the 
law  of  frailty:  he  lias  persevered  in  error;  he  converts 
into  design  what  was  in  the  beginning  a mistake!  We 
are  now  to  have  war.  as  far  as  the  senator  and  his  party 
can  make  it,  upon  design,  and  wiih  nit  pretext;  for  he 
could  not  name  Frazer’s  river,  which  is  the  sole  object, 
and  would  be  the  instant  cause  of  war. 

And  how  does  the  senator  conduct  his  new  design? 
By  endeavoring  to  make  ma  a fifty  four-forty  man;  by 
reading  mutilated  scraps,  cut  from  my  old  speeches, 
torn  from  their  context,  and  made,  by  mutilation  and 
false  application,  to  apply  to  54°  40'  on  the  continent, 
when  I applied  it  to  the  islands;  making  it  apply  to  New 
Caledonia,  when  I spoke  it  of  the  valley  of  the  Colum 
bin.  I had  occasion  to  cut  some  of  die  fifty-four  forties 
for  the  “simples"  when  1 spoke  some  day?  ago,  and  must 
now  do  it  again — -but  first  explain  the  operation,  as  it  is 
only  understood  in  the  west,  ft  comes  from  tiorse  sur- 
gery— cutting  a horse’s  eyes  for  the  hooks  The  horse 
is  subject  to  a disease  of  the  eye,  something  like  cata- 
ract, which  blinds  him;  and,  when  emollient  remedies 
fail,  the  knife  is  applied,  the  diseased  part  cut  away, 
and  then  'he  animal  sees  clear.  So  of  the  simples. — 
The  allusion  is  metaphorically  to  the  cutting  for  the 
hooks,  and  is  to  make  a simpleton  see  clear,  by  open- 
ing his  eyes  to  what  lie  did  not  see  before.  All  these 
caterers  for  the  senator;  all  these  searchers  among  my 
old  speeches,  may  look  out  when  they  are  worth  it,  for 
the  operation  of  being  cut  for  the  simples.  Of  course, 
tlte  operation  cannot  be  performed  on  a senator. 

A line  has  been  cut  from  one  of  my  speeches  in  which 
•54  deg.  40  min.  is  mentioned,  without  continental  pre- 
fixed. The  senator  from  Michigan  gravely  parades  that 
line  to-day  to  make  me  an  advocate  for  54  deg.  40  min. 
to  the  mountains.  In  fifty  places  in  the  same  speech 
ihe  existence  of  such  a line  was  denied  and  ridiculed. — 
Yet  the  senator,  to  deceive  people  unacquainted  with 
the  subject,  to  keep  up  a delusion,  instead  of  admitting 
h is  own  error,  endeavors  to  make  me  an  accomplice  in 
his  error!  Well,  if  he  wants  my  authority,  he  shall  have 
it,  and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  such  line,  and  never  was; 
that  the  hor.est  feelings  of  die  people  have  been  misled, 
their  patriotism  excited  about  a nonentity,  and  a war 
provoked  for  what  has  no  existence.  I tell  him  this,  if 
he  wants  to  quote  my  authority.  Let  hint  confess  his 
error,  and  recant,  if  he  warns  my  opinions.  I give  them 
to  him  freely,  and  when  they  may  be  of  service  to  him. 
If  an  individual  is  leading  two  neighbors  to  a quarrel, 
and  a fight,  upon  a mistake,  he  is  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge the  mistake  as  soon  as  lie  finds  it  out,  and  go  and 
stop  the  discord  which  he  has  created.  This  is  the 
course  among  mere  individuals.  How  much  stronger 
when  the  quarrel  is  to  be  between  nations,  and  war  the 
consequence?  The  senator  and  his  party — the  big  or- 
gan, and  those  which  have  followed  its  notes — have 
been  leading  the  country  to  a war  with  Great  Britain 
upon  a mistake,  upon  a blunder,  upon  an  ignorance  of 
treaties  and  geography.  The  mistake  has  been  exposed 
by  reading  the  treaties  and  producing  the  geography. — 
Instead  of  admitting  the  error,  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan. for  hintself  and  friends,  perseveres  in  it;  and  thus 
what  was  mistake  in  the  beginning  becomes  design — a 
design  to  have  a war  with  Great  Britain,  without  daring 
to  name  the  pretext;  for  Frazer’s  river,  or  New  Caledo- 
nia, are  words  not  to  be  got  out  of  their  mouths.  They 
will  l'O  to  war  for  them,  but  not  name  them,  much  less 
siate  a title  to  them.  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable, 
why  not  state  ihe  claim  to  Frazer’s  river?  I have  stated 
the  British  title,  and  am  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to  do  it, 
no  more  than  I should  be  to  stale  their  title  to  Canada, 
and  it  is  as  clear  in  one  ca* *e  as  the  other.  The  British 
discovered  that  river  in  1793,  settled  it  in  1806,  covered 
it  over  with  establishments  from  head  to  mouth,  from  55 
deg.  to  49  deg.,  and  had  it  so  covered  when  we  treated 
with  Spain  in  1819.  Spain  never  claimed  it,  never  sold 
it  to  us,  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  river;  and  all  the 
statesmen  who  made  the  Spanish  treaty  immediately 
yielded  Frazer’s  river  to  Great  Britain,  from  head  to 
mouth,  from  49  deg.  to  55  deg.  Irrefragable  documents 
prove  tins,  arid  I have  heretofore  shown  them  to  die  se- 
nate. This  is  the  British  title,  admitted  by  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  cabinet  in  1823,  stated  from  their  acts  a few 
days  ago.  Now,  let  the  senator  state  die  American  claim 
to  die  same.  Let  hiir  only  state  it.  He  does  not  attempt 
it.  He  eschews  the  fatal  sound  of  Frazer’s  river,  and 
of  the  forty  British  posts  upon  it,  but  still  wants  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  it  is  theirs,  and  to  go  to  war  for  it.  1 say 
war!  for  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  take  the  Britisit  es- 
lablishrnents-on  Frazer’s  river  would  be  followed  by  war 
as  quickly  and  as  justly  as  an  attempt  to  take  their 
towns  in  Canada.  This  is  dreadful.  We  are  the  Ame- 
rican senate,  acting  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  age  and 
of  posterity,  and  upon  a great  responsibility.  By  our 


acts  war  may  lie  made,  and  we  are  hound  by  every 
sacred  and  every  human  obligation  to  make  no  mistake 
in  bringing  ab  >ut  so  great,  a calamity.  War  is  a cala- 
mity in  itself — a war  upon  mistake  is  a double  calamity; 
but  a war  upon  design,  after  the  mistake  is  detected,  is 
a calamity  for  which  there  is  no  name.  It  rises  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  greatest  crime.  I read  the  treaties 
which  showed  the  mistake.  I thought  it  very  probable 
the  fifty-four-forties  had  never  read  the  Russian'treaties, 
and  did  not  know  what  they  said.  1 produced  the  geo- 
graphies to  instruct  them  in  Frazer’s  river,  for  I thought 
they  were  ignorant  of  it.  I did  all  clearly,  intelligibly, 
indisputably.  I wailed  for  the  result.  In  fact  I waited 
long,  and  until  delay  was  dangerous,  before  I could  ven- 
ture to  set  them  right.  I knew  the  frailty  of  poor  hu- 
man nature,  and  that,  instead  of  thanks,  resentment 
would  more  probably  be  my  reward.  Well,  it  has  come 
— a personal  attack  on  myself— reading  mutilated  scraps, 
furnished  by  caterers,  to  show  me  inconsistent,  and  then 
not  able  to  do  it.  Not  able  to  help  out  their  miserable 
deception  even  by  any  words  culled  front  my  innume- 
rable speeches,  and  mutilated  fur  ihe  purpose,  and  then 
misapplied.  What  was  said  of  islands  applied  to  con- 
tinents; what  was  said  of  the  Columbia  river  applied  to 
New  Caledonia;  what  was  said  of  the  Oregon  river  ap- 
plied to  Frazer’s  river.  Miserable  perversion  every 
where,  to  turn  me  against  myself,  and  make  nte  a party 
to  the  deception  of  the  people. 

They  quote  fi fty-four- fort y on  the  continent  as  the  line 
for  which  the  people  must  fight.  I repeat,  on  the  con- 
tinent. I must  be  careful  about  that;  for  if  I omit  the 
repetition  once  die  whole  speech  is  knocked  in  the  head. 
I atn  quoted  against  myself : I am  proved  to  admit  it. — 
Thus  it  has  been  to-day.  The  senator  from  Michigan  has 
found  one  mention  of  the  line  without  ‘continental”  re- 
peated: immediately  he  fastens  himseif  upon  it,  when 
all  know  that  I made  the  distinction  between  islands  and 
and  the  continent  when  I spoke  until  it  must  have  been 
wearisome  to  the  senate.  A starling,  if  one  had  been 
in  the  room,  could  now  repeat  ihe  words.  Yes,  I have 
said  fifty  four-forty  a thousand  limes,  perhaps  ten  thou- 
sand, and  always  knowing  what  I meant— a line  in  the 
ocean  at  the  end  ot  an  island,  and  that  line  made  by 
Russia  with  Great  Britain  as  well  as  with  the  United 
States.  But,  perhaps,  I can  tell  the  fifiy-four-forties 
something  about  that  line — I mean  the  actual  line  at  the 
end  of  the  island — of  which  they  still  seem  to  be  ignor- 
ant. They  seen:  to  look  upon  it  as  a real  adjustment  of 
boundary— a nice  and  critical  adjustment  of  title — a 
wise  settlement  of  mutual  rights  upon  great  deliberation. 
No  such  thing.  No  question  of  right  or  title  was  ever 
considered  about  it — all  the  result  of  fur-trading  enter- 
prise. Russian  fur-traders,  in  the  last  century,  settled 
upon  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  the  south  end  of  which 
was  supposed  to  be  in  fifty-five.  The  Emperor  Paul,  in 
1799,  the  year  before  his  assassination,  gave  them  a 
charter  to  that  exeitt;  and  when  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der came  to  make  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  in  1824-25,  he  governed  himself  by 
the  charter;  and  thus  a Russian  fur  company  made  that 
line,  so  far  as  it  is  one,  at  the  end  of  an  island,  without 
caring  a straw,  and  perhaps  without  caring  a fig  for  the 
titles  of  any  power  in  the  world.  The  coast  was  a dere- 
lict, and  they  settled  upon  it. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  line;  for,  after  agreeing  upon 
65  deg.,  as  granted  by  the  charter,  it  was  extended  to 
54  deg.  40  min.,  to  cover  a point  or  leg  of  the  island  run- 
ning down  twenty  minutes  south.  This  is  the  way  that 
54  deg.  40  min.  came  to  be  established  at  the  end  of 
Prince  of  Wales  Island — rather  accidentally  to  become 
the  exact  and  sacred  measure  of  right,  for  which  a na- 
tion must  go  to  war.  But  a little  more  truth  will  make 
it  more  accidental  still.  The  fact  is,  the  Emperor  Paul 
had  recalled  the  traders  for  misconduct:  they  were  about 
to  lose  their  establishments;  to  prevent  it,  one  of  the  rich 
partners  married  his  daughter  to  one  of  the  emperor’s 
courtiers,  and  gave  him  her  whole  fortune  in  bills  of  ex- 
change on  the  future  earning  of  the  company.  The 
Emperor  Paul,  as  all  the  world  knows,  with  ihe  kindest 
impulses,  was  a little  capricious;  so  he  not  only  revoked 
the  recall  of  die  traders,  but  actually  gave  them  an  ex- 
clusive charter  down  to  55  deg.;  arid  that  is  the  true  his- 
tory of  54  deg.  40  min.,  so  far  as  it  has  its  aqueous  ex- 
istence at  the  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  island.  And  that 
is,  in  fact,  the  line,  and  the  history  of  the  line,  and  ihe 
cause  of  ihe  line,  which,  limited  to  an  island,  our  Fifty- 
four-forties  ex'end  five  hundred  miles  on  ihe  continent,, 
and  then  attach  to  it  a .‘-acred  and  inviolable  character, 
as  being  the  wise  and  exact  determination,  upon  great 
diplomatic  consideration,  of  a national  boundary!  Was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  ridiculous?  ever  any  thing  so  far- 
cical? ever  any  thing  so  meriting  the  rebuke  of  the  peo- 
ple, thus  misled  and  deceived,  at  first  by  ignorance,  and 
now  be  design? 

The  senator  irom  Michigan  reads  from  my  old  speech- 
es to  show  that  the  Spaniards  claimed  61°,  and  that  I 
pronounced  their  title  better  than  that  of  the  English. — 
Certainly  I did,  but  always  confined  to  coasts  and  is- 
lands, where  the  ships  sailed;  and  always  ending  with 
saying  that  neither  Spain  nor  Great  Britain  had  made 
permanent  settlements;  that  the  whole  coast  was  a de- 
relict, after  the  Nootka  controversy,  from  Cape  Mendo- 
cino, in  40°,  to  the  Russian  settlements,  until  Mr.  As- 
ter’s settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  in  1811; 
and  that  the  whole  coast  north  of  the  Columbia,  and 
south  of  the  Russians,  is  a derelict  to-day!  That  being 
a derelict  at  the  time  ot  the  negotiations  of  1824,  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  went  by  the  continent, 
and  not  by  the  coast,  divided  the  continent  according  to 
discovery  and  settlement,  and  let  the  islands  go  with 
the  division  in  front  ol  which  they  lay. 
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The  senator  picked 

a hole,  or  t1 

hole,  in  a word  of  tnim 

e,  in  one  of  1 

short  word — the  word  ‘ 

■all."  I said 

tw omy  and  lortv  yean 

-■  ago  left  Fri 

Br  mu,  and  offered  1 

0 divide  by 

'-nil,''  and  Instances  lh 

at  Mr.  Mom 

in  1832  utiercd  51°.  This  is  beautiful ! 1 read  you,  in 

sundry  places,  t hu : they  offered  51°  as  a first  proposition, 
and  upon  a principle  known  to  be  cironcous  and  to  be 
rejected,  to  be  followed  immediately  by  the  offer  of  49°; 
which  was  done,  and,  in  fact,  as  good  as.  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  George  Canning,  the  prime  minister.  Yes;  they 
offered  51°.  and  upon  objection  to  it  offeted  4U°;  but  by 
leaving  out  the  49°  I he  senator  from  Michigan  under- 
takes t > pick  n hole  in  niv  ''all.'’  If  he  had  done  it,  it 
would  have  been  nothing;  but  he  has  not  done  it,  and  I 
now  n peat  and  reaffirm  my  assertion,  and  invite  him  to 
put  all  the  caterers  to  work  to  find  an  error  in  it  if  they 
can.  1 affirm  that  every  American  statesman  of  twen- 
ty and  forty  years  ago — Mr.  Jefferson  ami  Mr.  Madi- 
sion  in  1807,  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  in  1823,  of- 
fered to  divide  by  49°,  leaving  Frazer’s  river  wholly  to 
the  British,  and  that  because  it  belonged  to  them.  * 

The  senator  Irem  Michigan  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  offer  of  51°:  those  who  offered  it  knew  it  was  unten- 
able, and  sent  the  real  proposition  along  with  it.  Upon 
wliat  principle  was  it  offered?  Why,  that  the  Columbia 
headed  as  far  north  as  51°,  and  so  we  would  follow  that 
hue  to  the  sea.  That  is  not  the  principle  which  governs 
title  to  a river  and  its  valley,  and  this  Mr.  Monroe  and 
his  ministers  well  knew.  They  knew  the  principle  to 
be  the  rim  of  the  basin  which  contained  the  waters  of 
the  river,  and  this  would  bring  our  possesion  to  a point 
at  the  m mill  where  the  Columbia  lias  no  valley.  They 
offered  51°  to  get  49°,  which  includes  near  three  de- 
grees outside  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  at  its  mouth. 
Try  the  principle  of  drawing  straight  lines  from  head- 
waters, Apply  it  to  the  Mississippi.  There  a line  from 
the  head  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  split  t he  valley  in 
two,  leaving  half  on  each  side,  and  which  side  should 
we  take?  Try  it  with  a line  from  its  furthest  western 
branch — the  head  of  the  Missouri — it  would  run  through 
Mexico  and  enter  the  Pacific  ocean.  Try  it  on  the  other 
side — t he  highest  water  of  the  Onio,  away  up  above 
Olean,  in  the  siate  of  New  York,  and  it  would  cut  the 
Atlantic  states  and  reach  the  gulf  through  Georgia. — 
No;  Mr.  Monroe’s  cabinet  meant  no  such  absurdity. — 
They  offer  51°  as  a feeler — 49°  as  a real  line,  and  upon 
the  principle  that  it  left  to  each  his  discoveries  and  set- 
tlements. 

This  is  the  senate  of  the  United  States — a place  for 
grave  and  responsible  deliberation.  Not  a place  for  er- 
rors, but  fur  the  correction  of  errors.  The  people  have 
been  m sled — grossly  and  widely  misled — ignorantly  at 
first,  as  we  were  bound  to  believe;  designedly  now,  as 
we  painfully  see.  The  fifty-four-forty  line  never  existed. 
'Pile  treaiy  proves  it;  yet  its  existence  is  still  affirmed,  to 
mislead  the  uninlormed,  and  to  save  the  nnsleaders  from 
the  mortification  of  exposure. 

I have  performed  a painful  duty.  I waited  long  be- 
fore 1 would  undertake  it.  To  make,  head  against  a 
mass  of  error — to  set  a nation  right  that  had  been  lead 
asiray — was  a herculean  task,  but  I have  ventured  upon 
it,  and  do  not  regret  it.  The  people  may  be  lead  asiray, 
but  they  do  not  love  error.  They  love  truth  and  justice; 
and  it  there  is  rio  54  40,  as  there  is  not,  they  do  not  want 
to  fight  for  it.  It  Frazer’s  river  belongs  to  the  British,  as 
as  it^does,  they  do  not  want  to  take  it  away  from  her. — 
The  people  are  just,  and  ready  to  act  on  Jackson’s 
great  maxim:  ask  nothing  but  what  is  kight— submit 

TO  NOTHING  THAT  IS  WR  ;NG. 

TIi  people  have  nothing  hut  their  country  to  take 
care  of ; and  they  want  nolning  but  right  and  justice. — 
Politicians  have  themselves  to  take  care  of,  and  country 
and  people  are  subordinate  considerations.  Was  ever 
the  like  seen  of  dial  which  we  have  wiinessed?  A peo- 
ple led  lo  i he  verge  of  war  about  a line  that  did  not  ex- 
ist—without  mislcaders  ever  reading  the  treaty  which 
was  supposed  to  establish  it!  A liver  of  a thousand 
miles  in  length,  covered  wilh  settlers  for  toriy  years  up- 
on it,  without  knowing  such  a river  was  there!  And 
when  the  treaty  and  the  river  was  produced,  and  the 
mistake  shown,  instead  of  confession  and  repentance, 
resentment  and  attack  upon  him  who  exp  ises  the  error, 
and  raves  the  country  Horn  sense  ess,  ignorant,  unjusti- 
fiable war.  The  nnsleaders  may  act  thus:  not  so  the 
people.  Thy  will  njoiee  at  their  deliverance  from  delu 
sum;  they  will  shudder  to  think  tney  have  led  to  the 
verge  of  war  upon  the  mistake  of  a treaty,  and  a blun- 
der in  geography.  And  1 am  ready  to  abide  their  judg- 
ment upon  inv  correction  of  this  mistake,  and  their  per- 
severance in  them  after  they  were  exposed  This  day 
has  been  the  most  humiliating  of  my  senatorial  life.  1 
have  felt  f>r  the  American  senate  when  1 have  seen  a 
member  clinging  to  error,  and  endeavoring  to  keep  the 
people  in  error,  even  at  the  risk  of  war  bv  endeavoring 
to  do  away  tue  plain  words  of  a treaiy;  by  garliling  and 
mutilating  scraps  of  speeches  to  depreciate  another  se- 
nator— when  the  great  question  wus  one  of  the  peace 
and  honor  of  die  country,  in  tile  piesence  of  which  eve- 
ry selfish  feeling  should  have  stood  abashed  and  re- 
buked. 

I tell  the  people  there  is  no  such  line  as  51  deg.  40 
mm.  trum  the  sea  to  the  mountains.  I tell  them  that,  so 
far  as  such  a line  was  ever  proposed  by  t tie  American 
government,  it  was  proposed  as  a northern  hue  for  the 
British,  and  not  as  a norrheni  line  for  ourselves.  I tell 
them  that  49°  was  offered  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  Mr. 
Monrue,  and  by  all  the  early  statesmen,  without  excep- 
tion, who  negotiated  the  treaiies  Which  gave  us  Louisi- 


ana and  the  Spanish  claims  to  N t Invest  America.  I 
tell  them  that  ie  Bri'ish  claim  to  Frazer's  river  is  pre- 
cisely the  ;-a  in:  wish  our  own  to  the  Columbia.  And  I 
say  to  t i i e- 1 ; i ln.n,  whoever  says  the  contrary  of  this,  will 
be  henceiurtli  a wilful  deceiver  I make  great  allow- 
ance for  Ignorance — for  the  mistakes  of  ignorance — but 
ignorance  ought  to  be  docile,  and  surrender  on  convic- 
tion. I make  a broad  distinction  between  the  wilful 
and  the  ignorant  deceiver,  and  a broader  one  still  be- 
tween the  deceivers  and  the  deceived.  The  former  are 
geneially  few,  the  latter  many — the  former  are  more  or 
less  culpable,  the  latter  always  innocent.  Of  the  my- 
riads, nay  millions  ulm  have  propagated  the  error  of 
54  deg-  40  min.,  all  but  few  were  the  innocent  repeaters 
of  what  came  to  them  in  a way  that  they  could  not 
doubt  it.  All  these  will  rejoice  to  be  relieved  from  their 
error.  Instead  of  getting  angry  wi'h  me,  they  will  thank 
me  for  the  tiouble  l take  to  set  them  right.  They  want 
nothing  lint  truth  and  justice,  and  I thank  God  that  I 
have  tile  courage  to  give  it  to  them,  regardless  of  all 
earthly  consequences.  I am  right.  I speak  to  save  niv 
country  from  me  calamities  of  a oar  upon  mistake  ami 
blunders.  I roly  upon  the  equity  and  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  give  defiance  lo  ignorance,  malice,  and  mis- 
representation. * 

When  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  instructions  which  I 
have  submitted,  let  the  senator  from  Michigan  move  to 
strike  out  49°,  and  insert  5i  deg.  40  min.  We  shall  then 
see  the  sense  of  the  senate,  and  the  country  will  see 
who  perseveres  in  error,  and  converts  into  design  what 
was  at  first  the  mischief  of  mistake 
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The  senate  took  up  the  report  made  by  Mr.  West- 
cott,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  territo- 
ries, asking  to  be  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  of  the  seriate  and  the  bill 
from  the  house  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
States  over  the  territory  lying  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Mr.  Weslcolt  said  he  had  on  yesterday  signified  his 
intention,  when  the  subject  should  be  brought  up 
for  discussion  to-day,  of  moving  the  postponement 
of  the  further  consideration  of  it  until  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December  next — the  first  day  of  the  next 
session.  He  would  submit  that  motion  before  be 
took  his  seat.  It  was  made  under  the  conviction 
that  no  imperative  necessity  existed  for  any  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  at  this  session  of  congress,  and 
that,  whatever  legislation  might  be  called  for,  it  was 
best-  It  would  be  most  likely  to  promote  the  inte- 
rests of  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had 
settled  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability best  subserve  the  interests  of  the  federal 
government,  and  in  maintenance  of  our  just  rights  as 
to  Oregon,  that  further  legislative  action  should  be 
deterred  lo  the  next  session.  We  could  then  act 
more  advisedly;  we  should  prob  ibly  know  the  ground 
we  were  treading  upon.  Mr.  W.  said  he  did  not 
speak  for  the  committee  in  making  tfiese  remarks.  A 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  the  senators  who 
composed  it  on  this  point. 

Mr.  W.  said,  with  respect  to  the  bill  referred  to 
the  committee,  as  the  report  which  he  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  stated,  a majority  of  the  committee  were 
decided  in  the  opinion  that  “it  is  not  necessary  or  in 
any  wise  expedient  lo  pass  said  bill  in  its  present 
form  at  this  session,”  It  was  considered  to  be  wholly 
impracticable — nay,  he  would  use  a strong  word, 
impossible — lo  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  bill. — 
It  provided  that  the  laws  of  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
as  ttiey  now  exist,  so  far  as  they  were  applicable, 
should  be  extended  “over  the  territory  of  the  United 
Stales  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ” Now,  Oregon 
wa-  about  three  thousand  miles  from  Iowa , and  for 
three  months  of  the  year  (in  winter)  there  could  be 
little  communication  between  them.  Wlial  these 
laws  of  Iowa  were,  proposed  to  be  so  extended  over 
this  distant  country,  it  was  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  ascertain  satisfactorily.  The  decision  of 
the  applicability  of  the  laws  to  Oregon,  it  is  presum- 
ed, was  inleuued  by  the  bill  to  be  ielt  to  the  judge 
to  be  appointed  to  administer  them.  This  judge  was 
to  be  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa,  and  lie 
was  expected  lo  travel  from  Oregon  to  attend  its  an- 
nual sessions,  and  back  again,  besides  doing  the  duty 
of  local  judge. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  was  unwilling  (o  adopt  the  whole 
code  of  a territory , (the  most  fugitive  and  jumbled 
kmd  of  legislation  in  the  world,)  anti  place  it  in  this 
lumping  way  over  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  espe 
ctally  as  he  was  not  satisfied  they  bad  asked  for  or 
desired  it.  Nor  was  lie  willing  to  refer  to  any  judge, 
or  any  body  else,  in  this  wholesale  manner,  the 
question  of  the  applicability  of  these  laws.  This  was 
a legislative  question,  and  it  was  fraught  with  dan- 
ger to  refer  it  to  a single  judge.  Further,  the  judge 
could  not  do  the  duty  imposed  on  him  by  this  bill. — 
If  the  bill  intended  to  allow  appeals  from  his  deci- 


sions in  Oregon  to  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa,  three 
thousand  miles  off,  (as  .Mr.  V presumed  was  the 
intention,)  it  was  objectionable  in  that  respect. — 
Again:  congress  should  not  leave  the  question  as  to 
what  were  the  ‘territories  of  the  United  States  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,”  as  this  bill  did,  either  lo 
this  Oregon  judge,  or  to  the  executive  of  the  United 
Slates  or  any  other  authority.  It  would  inevitably 
let  d lo  difficulties  and  trouble.  We  should  not  shrink 
from  our  duty  in  this  respect. 

As  the  report  ol  the  committee  stated,  diverse 
opinions  were  entertained  by  its  members  as  lo  the 
nature  of  the  alterations  proposed  lo  be  made  in  th  13 
bill.  Various  amendments  had  been  suggested. — 
For  his  part  (Mr.  W.  said)  it  would  be  recollected 
that  he  had  on  yesterday  submitted  lo  the  senate  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  organic  or  fundamental  laws 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  west,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  had  in  July  last,  at  a mass  meet- 
ing in  primary  assembly,  ordained  and  established 
for  their  temporary  government.  They  were  now 
getting  along  pretty  well  under  that  constitution  and 
the  laws  passed  by  their  local  legislature.  They  had 
elected  a governor,  a judge,  and  other  officers,  and 
their  legislative  council  had  passed  several  salutary 
laws.  This  bill  would  subvert  that  government  formed 
by  the  people  of  Oregon,  and  that  too  without  their 
consent. 

All  that  Mr.  W.  thought  it  proper  to  be  done  at 
this  session — and  he  did  not  regard  that  as  absolute- 
ly necessary — was  that  congress  should  authorise 
and  sanction  and  rat  1 ly  the  acts  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  Oregon  that  he  had  referred  to, 
accompanied  by  provisions  encouraging  emigration 
to  that  country.  If  further  action  was  had  on  this 
bill  at  this  session,  and  no  other  older  senator  did  so, 
be  should  propose  such  measure.  At  present,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of 
the  senate  as  to  any  further  action  on  this  subject 
this  session,  he  would  move  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  the  fut  ther  consideration  of  this  bill,  and 
that  the  whole  subject  be  postponed  to  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December  next. 

Mr.  Jillen,  in  pursuance  of  notice  which  he  had 
previously  given,  moved,  by  way  of  amendment  to 
the  motion  of  the  senator  Irom  Florida,  that  the  bill 
be  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  Monday 
next.  Should  the  motion  of  the  senator  from  Flo- 
rida, he  observed,  prevail,  it  would,  as  a matter  of 
course,  put  an  end  to  all  legislation  on  the  subject 
during  the  present  session  of  congress.  He  desired 
barely  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  upon  the  sub- 
ject. At  present  there  was  a public  law  of  the  land 
oy  which  American  citizens  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains  were  to  some  little  extent  protected. — 
That  public  law  was  the  subsisting  treaty  conven- 
tion between  the  United  Slates  ami. Great  Britain. 
About  the  15th  day  of  May,  1847,  that  law  would 
cease  to  exi-t.  When  that  event  should  have  taken 
place,  if  there  were  no  other  law  provided  by  con- 
gress to  take  the  place  of  that  law,  the  whole  of  our 
citizens  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  would  be  sub- 
ject to  British  law,  and  British  law  only.  This 
would  be  the  case  whether  a new  treaty  were  form- 
ed between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain  or 
riot.  Whether  the  country  were  divided  or  not,  the 
same  state  of  the  case  would  exist.  He  desired, 
therefore,  simply  to  submit  the  question  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  especially  lo  the  consideration  of  the  intel- 
ligent committee  who  were  charged  with  this  par- 
ticular subject,  whether  it  was  their  design  that 
congress  should  adjourn  and  leave  the  whole  Ame- 
rican population  between  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Pacific  Ocean  subject  to  British  law,  and  no 
other? 

Mr.  I Veslcoll  observed,  in  hnswer  to  the  interroga- 
tories of  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio,  that  the. 
committee  did  not  intend  to  leave  the  citizens  ol  the 
United  States  in  Oregon  subject  to  British  law,  as 
the  honorable  senator  seemed  to  apprehend  would 
be  the  effect  of  not  passing  this  bill  at  this  session. 
The  committee,  or  at  least  a majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, did  not  suppose  that  this  would  be  the  result  of 
not  passing  this  bill  at  this  session,  by  any  means. — 
In  the  first  place,  Mr.  W.  said  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  the  British  government  had  attempted  to  make 
citizens  of  the  United  Slates  in  Oregon  subject  to  Bri- 
tish laws,  or  that  any  act  of  parliament  had  ever 
been  passed  with  relerence  to  that  country  which 
would  justify  such  attempt.  He  had  looked  at  the 
British  laws  relating  to  Oregon,  and  he  saw  nothing 
in  them  which  authorised  such  conclusion.  He  re- 
peated that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Ore- 
gon had  a local  government  of  their  own.  Mr.  W. 
had  been  informed  that  the  chief  measure  which 
they  desired  with  reference  to  a local  government 
there  was  some  acknowledgment  by  the  United  Slates 
of  that  they  had  already  established.  That  govern- 
ment, if  congress  did  nothing,  would  continue.  It 
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would  continue  till  expressly  annulled  by  congress. 
It  was  not  set  up  as  an  independent  government.  It 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  United  States. — 
The  governor,  judge,  legislative  council,  and  all  its 
officers,  and  all  subject  to  it,  were  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  people  there  founded  then- 
right  to  ordain  it,  and  make  the  laws  they  had  made, 
on  the  fact  that  they  were  such  citizens.  This  Ore- 
gon government  had  got  along,  he  understood,  pretty 
well.  There  was,  he  thought,  no  great  danger  to 
be  apprehended  from  it  this  summer  or  fall.  Next 
winter  congress  can  most  probably  be  able  to  form 
and  establish  a proper  permanent  territorial  govern- 
ment, with  definite  acknowledged  boundaries.  It  would, 
by  that  time,  be  decided  and  settled  whether  the 
whole,  or,  if  not,  what  part  was  acknowledged  by 
Great  Britain  to  belong  to  us. 

Precipitate  legislation  might  involve  the  country 
in  difficulties.  Pass  the  bill  now  before  the  senate 
without  alleration,  and  its  construction  by  the  Oregon 
judge,  or  the  federal  executive,  may  create  troubles 
the  end  of  which  might  be  war.  The  citizens  of 
the  United  Slates  in  Oregon  and  the  British  subjects 
there  are  the  last  people  of  the  earth  to  desire  colli- 
sions in  relation  to  that  country.  They  now  live 
there  peacefully  and  harmoniously  together,  and, 
unless  difficulties  were  excited  by  unwise  action 
here,  Mr.  W.  said  he  apprehended  none  from  them. 
He  had  been  satisfied  of  Ibis  fact  from  conversation 
with  intelligent  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  Oregon, 
and  were  acquainted  with  the  country  and  its  inha- 
bitants. 

Mr.  Allen  desired  to  ask  one  question,  which  was, 
whether  it  was  the  design  of  the  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  honorable  senator  from  Flo- 
rida, that  the  present  local  officers  within  the  terri- 
tory of  Oregon  should  become,  by  any  legislation  of 
congress,  officers  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Weslcolt  said  he  would  endeavor  to  answer  the 
further  interrogatory  of  the  senator  from  Ohio.  He 
could  not  pretend  to  answer  for  every  member  of  the 
committee,  but  he  would  say  lor  himself,  as  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  it,  and  as  senator,  (as  he  had  just 
belore  stated,)  if  it  was  decided  to  have  any  further 
action  on  this  subject  at  this  session,  he  should  at 
the  proper  time  propose  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
adopting  with  some  qualifications,  and  temporarily , 
the  local  government  already  established  in  O/egon  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  there,  with  a pro 
vision  encouraging  emigration  to  Oregon.  He 
thought  little  else  of  legislation  was  expedient  or 
judicious  at  this  session.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  differred  with  him  as  to  this.  Each  had 
his  own  views  and  opinions  on  this  perplexing  sub- 
ject; and  he  presumed,  if  the  senate  decided  to  act 
further  on  the  subject  at  this  session,  they  would 
prepare  them. 

Mr.  Allen  said,  a9  the  senator  has  replied  very 
candidly  to  his  inquiry,  he  would  nut  any  farther  con- 
sume the  time  of  the  senate,  but  would  merely  renew 
his  motion. 

MR.  BENTON’S  OREGON  SPEECH. 

Mr.  Benton  then  addressed  the  senate.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, (said  he,)  the  bill  before  the  senate  proposes 
to  extend  the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  all  our  territories  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  without  saying  what  is  the  extent 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  this  territory.  This  is 
wrong,  in  my  opinion.  We  ought  to  define  the  li- 
mits w ithin  which  our  agents  are  to  do  such  acts  as 
this  bill  contemplates,  otherwise  we  commit  to  them 
the  solution  of  questions  which  we  find  too  hard  for 
ourselves.  This  indefinite  extension  of  authority,  in 
a case  which  requires  the  utmost  precision,  forces 
me  to  speak,  and  to  give  my  opinion  of  the  true 
extent  of  our  territories  beyond  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. 1 have  delayed  doing  this  during  the  whole 
session,  not  from  any  desire  to  conceal  my  opinions, 
(which,  in  lact,  were  told  to  all  that  asked  for  them,) 
but  because  I thought  it  the  business  of  negotiation, 
not  of  legislation,  to  settle  these  boundaries.  I 
waited  for  negotiation:  but  negotiation  lags  while 
events  go  forward;  and  now  we  are  in  the  process 
of  acting  upon  measures  upon  the  adoption  ot  which 
it  may  no  longer  be  in  the  power  either  cf  negotia- 
tion or  of  legislation  to  control  the  events  to  which 
they  may  give  rise.  The  bill  before  us  is  without 
definition  of  the  territory  to  be  occupied.  And 
why  this  vagueness  in  a case  requiring  the  utmost 
precision?  Why  not  define  the  boundaries  of  these 
territories?  Precisely  because  we  do  not  know  them! 
And  this  presents  a case  which  requires  me  to  wait 
no  longer  for  negotiation,  but  to  come  forward  with 
my  own  opinions,  and  to  do  what  1 can  to  prevent 
ithe  evils  of  vague  and  indefinite  legislation.  My  ob- 
ject will  be  to  show,  if  | can,  the  true  extent  and 
nature  of  our  territorial  claims  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  a view  of  just  and  wise  decisions; 


and,  in  doing  so,  I shall  endeavor  to  act  upon  the 
maxim,  ask  nothing  but  what  is  right — submit  to  no- 
thing that  is  wrong. 

It  is  mv  ungracious  task,  in  attempting  to  act 
upon  this  maxim,  to  commence  by  exposing  error 
at  home,  and  endeavoring  to  clear  up  some  great 
mistakes  under  which  the  public  mind  has  labored. 

It  has  been  assumed  for  two  years,  and  the  as- 
sumption has  been  made  the  cause  of  all  the  Oregon 
excitement  in  the  country,  that  we  have  a dividing 
line  with  Russia,  made  so  by  the  convention  of  1824, 
along  the  parallel  of  fifty-four  degrees  forty  minutes, 
from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  up  to  which 
our  title  is  good.  This  is  a great  mistake.  No  such 
line  was  ever  established;  and,  so  far  as  proposed 
and  discussed  as  a northern  British,  and  not  as  a 
northern  American  line.  The  public  treaties  will 
prove  there  is  no  such  line;  documents  will  prove 
that,  so  far  as  fifty-four  forty,  from  the  sea  to  the 
mountains  was  ever  proposed  as  a northern  boundary 
for  any  power,  it  was  proposed  by  us  for  the  British, 
and  not  for  ourselves. 

To  make  myself  intelligible  in  what  I shall  say  on 
this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  go  hack  to  the  epoch  of 
the  Russian  convention  of  1824,  and  to  recall  the 
recollection  of  the  circumstances  out  of  which  that 
convention  grew.  The  circumstances  were  these: — 
In  the  year  1821  the  Emperer  Alexander,  acting 
upon  a leading  idea  of  Russian  policy  (in  relation 
to  the  north  Pacific  ocean)  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  undertook  to  treat  that  ocean  as  a close 
sea,  and  to  exercise  municipal  authority  over  a great 
extent  of  its  shores  and  waters.  In  September  of 
that  year,  the  emperor  issued  a decree,  bottomed 
upon  this  pretension,  assuming  exclusive  sovereign- 
ty and  jurisdiction  over  both  shores  of  the  north 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  over  the  high  seas,  in  front  of 
each  coast,  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  Italian 
miles,  from  Behring’s  Straits  down  to  latitude  fifty- 
one,  on  the  American  coast,  and  to  forty-five  on 
the  Asiatic;  and  denouncing  the  penalties  of  confis- 
cation upon  all  ships,  of  whatsoever  nation,  that 
should  approach  the  coasts  within  the  interdicted 
distances.  This  was  a very  startling  decree. — 
Coming  trom  a feeble  nation,  it  would  have  been 
smiled  at:  coming  from  Russia,  it  gave  uneasiness  to 
all  nations. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  as  having 
the  largest  commerce  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  as  having  large  territorial  claims  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  were  the  first  to  take  the 
alarm  and  to  send  remonstrances  to  St.  Petersburg 
against  the  formidable  ukase.  They  found  them- 
selves suddenly  thrown  together,  and  standing  side  by 
side  in  this  new  and  portentous  contest  with  Russia. 
They  remonstrated  in  concert,  and  here  the  wise 
and  pacific  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  dis- 
played itself  in  the  most  prompt  and  honorable  man- 
ner. He  immediately  suspended  the  ukase,  ( which, 
in  fact,  had  remained  without  execution,)  and  invit- 
ed the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  unite  with 
Russia  in  a convention  to  settle  amicably  and  in  a 
spirit  of  mutual  convenience  all  the  questions  be- 
tween them,  and  especially  their  respective  territo- 
rial claims  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America.  This 
magnanimous  proposition  was  immediately  met  by 
the  two  powers  in  a corresponding  spirit:  and,  the 
ukase  being  voluntarily  relinquished  by  the  emperor, 
a convention  was  quickly  signed  by  Russia  with  each 
power,  settling,  so  far  as  Russia  was  concerned,  with 
each,  all  their  territorial  claims  in  northwest  Ameri- 
ca. The  Emperor  Alexander  had  proposed  that  it 
should  be  a joint  convention  of  the  three  powers — a 
tripartite  convention  settling  the  claims  of  each  and 
of  all  at  tile  same  time;  and,  if  this  wise  suggestion 
had  been  followed,  all  the  subsequent  and  all  the 
present  difficulties  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Great  Britain  with  respect  to  this  territory  would 
have  been  entirely  avoided.  But  it  was  not  fol- 
lowed: an  act  of  our  own  prevented  it.  After  Great 
Britain  had  consented,  the  non-colonization  prin- 
ciple— the  principle  of  non-colonization  in  Ame- 
rica by  any  European  power — was  promulgated  by 
our  government,  and  for  that  reason  Great  Britain 
chose  to  treat  separately  with  each  power,  and  so  it 
wa9  done. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  treated  sepa- 
rately with  Russia,  and  with  each  other;  and  each 
came  to  agreements  with  Russia,  but  to  none  among 
themselves.  The  agreements  with  Russia  were  con- 
tained in  two  conventions,  signed  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  and  nearly  in  the  same  words,  limiting  the  ter- 
ritorial claim  of  Russia  to  54°  4U',  confining  her  to 
the  coast  and  islands,  arid  leaving  the  continent,  out 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  be  divided  between  the 
United  States. and  Great  Britain  by  an  agreement 
between  themselves.  The  emperor  finished  up  Ins 
own  business,  and  quit  the  concern,  in  fact,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  promptitude,  moderation,  and 
(airness  with  which  he  adjusted  all  differences  both 


with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that  his 
only  object  in  issuing  the  alarming  ukase  of  1821  was 
to  bring  those  powers  to  a settlement,  acting  upon 
the  homely,  but  Wise  maxim,  that  short  settlements 
make  long  friends. 

These  are  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the 
British  and  American  conventions  grew  with  Russia 
in  the  years  1824— ’25.  They  are  public  treaties, 
open  to  all  perusal,  and  eminently  worthy  of  being 
read.  I will  read  the  third  article  of  each — the  one 
which  applies  to  boundaries — and  which  will  confirm 
all  that  I have  said.  The  article  in  the  convention 
with  the  United  States  is  in  these  words: 

“Art.  3.  It  is  moreover  agreed,  that,  hereafter, 
there  shall  not  be  formed,  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  said  states, 
any  establishment  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adjacent,  to  the  north 
of  fifty  four  degrees  and  forty  mimetes  of  north  latitude; 
and  that,  in  the  same  manner,  there  shall  be  none 
formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority 
of  Russia,  south  of  the  same  parallel.” 

This  is  the  article  which  governs  the  American 
boundary  with  Russia,  confined  by  its  precise  terms 
to  the  islands  and  coasts,  and  having  no  manner  of 
relation  to  the  continent.  The  article  in  the  British 
convention  with  Russia,  governing  her  boundary,  is 
in  the  same  words,  so  far  as  the  limit  is  concerned, 
and  only  more  explicit  with  respect  to  the  continent. 
Like  our  own,  it  is  the  third  article  of  the  conven- 
tion, and  is  in  these  words: 

“Art.  3.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
possessions  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  upon  the 
coast  of  the  continent,  and  the  islands  of  America,  to 
the  northwest,  shall  be  drawn  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: Commencing  from  the  southermost  point  of  the 
island  called  Prince  of  Wales  island,  which  point 
lies  in  the  parallel  of  54  degrees  41)  minutes  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  131st  and  133d  degree  of 
west  longitude,  (meridian  of  Greenwich,)  the  said 
line  shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  call- 
ed Portland  Canal,  as  far  as  the  point  ol  the  conti- 
nent, where  it  strikes  the  56th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. From  this  last  mentioned  point,  to  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude, will  prove  to  be  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  marine  leagues  from  the  ocean.  The  limit  be- 
tween the  British  possessions  and  the  line  of  coast 
which  is  to  belong  to  Russia,  as  above  mentioned, 
shall  be  formed  by  a line  parallel  to  the  windings  of 
the  coast,  and  which  shall  never  exceed  the  distance 
of  ten  marine  leagues  therefrom.  And  the  line  of 
demarcation  shall  follow  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains situated  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  141st  degree  of  west  longitude, 
(of  the  same  meridian;)  and,  finally,  from  the  said 
point  of  intersection,  the  said  meridian  line  of  the 
141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far  as  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and 
British  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  to  the 
northwest.” 

These  are  the  proofs,  these  the  conventions  which 
established  limits  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1824,  and 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  1825.  They 
are  identical  in  object  and  nearly  in  terms;  they 
grow  out  of  the  same  difficulties  and  terminate  in 
the  same  way.  By  each  the  Russian  claim  is  con- 
fined to  the  coast  and  the  islands;  by  each  the  same 
limit  is  given  both  to  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain;  and  that  limit  was  fixed  at  the  south  end  of 
an  island,  to  the  latitude  of  which  (supposed  to  be 
in  55°,  but  found  to  he  in  54°  40')  the  Emperor 
Paul  had  granted  the  privileges  of  trade  to  the  Rus- 
sian American  Fur  Company.  It  was  a limit  wholly 
in  the  water,  not  at  all  on  the  land.  The  American 
line  never  touches  land,  the  British  only  reaches  it 
by  going  nortn  through  Portland  canal  to  56°,  and 
thence  to  pursue  the  coast  at  ten  leagues  from  it 
northwardly  to  61°,  and  thence  due  north  to  the 
Frozen  Ocean;  leaving  to  the  Russians  only  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  continent  which  approaches  Asia, 
and  narrows  the  ocean  into  the  strait  which  Behring 
found,  and  which  bears  his  name.  This  is  the  Russian 
line  on  the  continent  with  Great  Britain;  the  United 
States  have  no  continental  line  either  with  Russia  or 
Great  Britain. 

I have  shown  you  the  limits  established  with  Rus- 
sia in  1824;  I have  produced  the  treaties  which  es- 
tablished them;  and  here  also  is  a map  which  illus- 
trates them,  and  shows  every  thing  precisely  as  1 
have  read  it  from  the  treaties. 

It  is  the  map  of  Mr.  Greenhow,  a clerk  in  the  de- 
partment ol  state,  who,  so  long  as  he  confines  him-  t 
self  to  the  business  of  copying  maps  and  voyages, 
does  very  well;  but  when  lie  goes  to  issuing  opinions 
upon  national  subjects,  and  setting  the  world  right 
about  the  execution  or  non-execution  of  a great 
treaty,  as  that  the  line  of  forty  nine  was  never  es- 
tablished under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht— when  he  goes 
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at  this  work,  the  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  humbug! 
But  here  is  the  map,  with  the.  lines  all  right  upon 
it,  drawn  in  the  water  and  along  the  coast  accord- 
ing to  the  treaties.  First,  a few  dots  in  the  water 
at  the  end  of  Prince  Wales  island,  in  latitude  54° 
4U';  then  a dotted  line  up  north,  through  the  middle 
of  Portland  canal,  to  latitude  56;  then  northwest- 
wardly along  the  coast,  and  ten  leagues  from  it, 
to  61°;  and  then  north  to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  No 
line  at  all  along  54Q  40'  to  the  Rocky  Mountains; 
and  that  is  right,  for  the  treaties  never  put  one 
there. 

And  here  is  another  map  which  illustrates  error, 
and  shows  you  a line  on  paper  where  there  is  none 
on  earth,  and  of  which  the  senate  has  ordered  ten 
thousand  extra  copies  to  be  printed  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people.  Here  it  goes,  running  straight 
through  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  caring  for 
nothing  in  its  course — cutting  lakes  in  two,  dividing 
neighboring  posts  from  each  other,  and  reckless  of 
every  thing  except  to  follow  fifty-four  forty.  That  it 
pursues  with  undeviating  fidelity;  and  the  engraver 
has  marked  it  strong  on  the  map,  that  no  one  may 
overlook  it.  In  all  this  there  is  but  one  fault,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  nosuch  thing — no  such  line  upon 
earth!  never  was,  and  never  can  be,  by  any  principle 
recognised  at  the  time  that  the  Russian  convention 
of  1824  was  made. 

Well,  there  is  no  such  line;  and  that  would  seem 
to  be  enough  to  quiet  the  excitement  which  has  been 
got  up  about  it.  But  there  is  more  to  come.  I sat 
out  with  saying  lhat,  although  this  fifty-four  forty 
was  never  established  as  a northern  boundary  for  the 
United  States,  yet  it  was  proposed  to  be  established 
as  a northern  boundary,  not  for  us,  but  for  Great 
Britain — and  that  proposal  was  made  to  Great  Bri- 
tain by  ourselves.  This  must  sound  like  a strange 
statement  in  the  ears  of  the  filly  four  forties,  but  it 
is  no  more  strange  than  true;  and,  after  stating  the 
facts,  I mean  to  prove  them.  The  plan  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  was  this:  That  each  of 

the  three  powers  (Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the 
United  States)  having  claims  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  America  should  divide  the  country  between  them, 
each  taking  a third.  In  this  plan  of  partition  each 
was  to  receive  a share  of  the  continent  from  the 
Sea  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Russia  taking  the 
northern  slice,  the  United  States  the  southern,  and 
Great  Britain  the  centre,  with  fifty-four  forty  for 
her  northern  boundary  and  forty-nine  for  her  south- 
ern. The  document  from  which  I now  read  will  say 
fifty  one;  but  that  was  the  first  offer,  forty  nine  was 
the  real  one,  as  I will  hereafter  show.  This  was 
our  plan.  The  moderation  of  Russia  defeated  it. — 
That  power  had  no  settlement  on  that  part  of  the 
continent,  and  rejected  the  continental  share  which 
we  offered  her.  She  limited  herself  to  the  coasts 
and  islands,  where  she  had  settlements;  and  left 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  share  the 
continent  between  themselves.  But  before  this  was 
known  we  had  proposed  to  her  fifty-four  forty  for 
the  Russian  southern  boundary,  and  to  Great  Bri- 
tain the  same  for  her  northern  boundary.  I say, 
fifty-four  forty;  for,  although  the  word  in  the  propo- 
sition was  filty-five,  yet  it  was  on  the  principle  which 
gave  fifty-four  forty — namely,  running  from  the 
south  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  supposed  to  be 
in  fifty-five,  but  found  to  have  a point  to  it  running 
down  to  fifty-four  lorty.  We  proposed  this  to  Great 
Britain.  She  refused  it,  saying  she  would  establish 
her  northern  boundary  with  Russia,  who  was  on  her 
north,  and  not  uith  the  United  States,  who  was  on 
her  south.  This  seemed  reasonable;  and  the  United 
Stales  then,  and  not  until  then,  relinquished  the  bu- 
siness of  pressing  filty-four  forty  upon  Great  Britain 
for  her  northern  boundary.  The  proof  is  in  the  ex- 
ecutive documents.  Here  it  is — a despatch  from  Mr. 
Rush,  our  minister  in  London,  to  Mr.  Adams,  secre- 
tary of  state,  dated,  December  19,  1823: 

“I  at  once  unlolded  to  him  (Mr.  Canning)  the  pro- 
posals of  my  government,  which  were:  I.  That,  as 

regarded  the  country  lying  between  the  Stony  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Great  Britain,  the  Unit- 
ed Stales,  and  Russia  should  jointly  enter  into  a 
convention,  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  ol  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  now 
existing  between  the  two  former  powers,  by  which 
the  whole  of  that  country  westward  of  the  Stony 
Mountains,  and  all  its  w aters,  would  be  free  and 
open  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  three  pow- 
ers as  long  as  the  joint  convention  remained  in  force. 
I Ins,  my  government  proposed,  should  he  for  the 
term  of  ten  years.  2.  That  the  United  States  were 
willing  to  stipulate  to  make  no  settlements  north 
of  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  that  coast 
provided  Great  Britain  stipulated  to  make  none  south 
ol  51  or  north  ol  55,  and  Russia  to  make  none  south 
ol  55.” 

Here  is  the  offer,  in  the  mo8t  explicit  terms,  in 
1823,  to  make  fifty-five,  which  was  in  fact,  fifty-four 


forty,  the  northern  boundary  of  Great  Britain;  and 
here  is  her  answer  to  that  proposition.  It  is  the  next 
paragraph  in  the  same  despatch  from  Mr.  Rush  to 
Mr.  Adams: 

“Mr.  Canning  expressed  no  opinion  on  any  of  these 
points;  but  his  inquiries  and  remarks,  under  that 
which  proposes  to  confine  the  British  settlements 
between  51  and  55,  were  evidently  o(  a nature  to 
induce  strong  objections  on  his  side,  though  he  pro- 
fessed to  speak  only  from  his  first,  impressions.  It 
is  more  proper,  I should  say.  that  his  objections  were 
directed  to  our  proposal  of  not  letting  Great  Britain 
go  above  55  north  with  her  settlements,  while  we 
allow  Russia  to  come  down  to  that  line  with  hers. — 
In  treating  of  this  coast,  he  had  supposed  that  Great 
Britain  had  her  northern  question  with  Russia,  as 
her  southern  with  the  United  States.  He  could  see 
a motive  for  the  United  Slates  desiring  to  stop  the 
settlements  of  Great  Britain  southward;  but  he  had 
not  before  known  of  their  desire  to  stop  them 
northward,  and,  above  all,  over  limits  conceded 
to  Russia.  It  was  to  this  effect  that  his  suggestions 
went.” 

This  was  her  answer,  refusing  to  take,  in  1823,  as 
a northern  boundary,  coming  south  for  quantity, 
what  is  now  prescribed  to  her,  at  the  peril  of  war, 
for  a southern  boundary,  with  nothing  north! — lor, 
although  the  fact  happens  to  he  that  Russia  is  not 
there,  bounding  us  on  the  north,  yet  that  makes  no 
difference  in  the  philosophy  of  our  fifty-four  torties, 
who  believe  it  to  be  so;  and,  on  that  belief,  are  rea- 
dy to  fight.  Their  notion  is,  that  we  go  jam  up  to 
54°  40',  and  the  Russians  come  jam  down  to  the 
same,  leaving  no  place  for  the  British  lion  to  put 
down  a paw,  although  that  paw  should  be  no  bigger 
than  the  sole  of  the  dove’s  foot  which  sought  a rest- 
ing place  from  Noah’s  ark.  This  must  seem  a lit- 
tle strange  to  British  statesmen  who  do  not  grow 
so  fast  as  to  leave  all  knowledge  behind  (hem. — 
They  remember  lhat  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — 
the  president  and  cabinet  who  acquired  the  Spanish 
title  under  which  we  now  propose  to  queeze  them 
out  of  the  continent — actually  offered  them  six  de- 
grees of  latitude  in  that  very  place;  and  they  will 
certainly  want  reasons  for  this  so  much  compression 
now,  where  we  offered  them  so  much  expansion 
then.  These  reasons  cannot  be  given.  There  is  no 
boundary  at  54Q  40';  and  so  far  as  we  proposed  to 
make  it  one,  it  was  for  the  British,  and  not  for  our- 
selves; and  so  ends  this  redoubtable  line,  up  to  which 
all  true  patriots  were  to  march!  and  marching,  fight! 
and  fighting,  die!  if  need  be!  singing  all  the  while, 
with  Horace — 

“ Dulee  el  decorum  est  pro  pnlria  mori." 

Sweet  and  decent  it  is  to  die  for  one's  country. 

And  this  is  the  end  of  that  great  line!  all  gone — 
vanished — evaporated  into  thin  air — and  the  place 
where  il  was,  not  to  be  found.  Oh!  mountain  that 
was  delivered  of  a mouse,  ihy  name  shall  henceforth 
be  filty-four  forty!  And  thus,  Mr.  President,  I trust 
I have  exploded  one  of  the  errors  into  which  the 
public  mind  has  been  led,  and  which  it  is  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  before  we  can  find  tile  right  place  for 
our  Oregon  boundaries. 

I proceed  to  another  of  the  same  family — the  dog- 
ma of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Oregon  title, 
and  its  resulting  corollary  of  all  or  none.  It  is  as- 
sumed by  the  “ friends  of  Oregon ” to  be  all  one  title, 
all  the  way  from  42°  up  to  54°  40' — no  break  in 
it;  and,  consequently,  “ all  or  none"  is  the  only  logi- 
cal solution  which  our  claim  to  it  can  receive. — 
Well,  this  may  be  brave  and  patriotic,  but  is  it  wise 
and  true?  And  can  we,  with  clear  consciences,  and 
without  regard  to  consequences,  pass  a law  upon 
that  principle,  and  send  our  agents  there  to  execute 
it?  These  are  the  questions  which  present  them- 
selves to  my  mind,  and  in  answering  which  I wish  to 
keep  before  my  eyes  the  first  half  of  the  great  maxim 
— ask  nothing  but  what  is  right.  I answer,  then,  that 
it  is  not  true  lhat  our  title  to  what  is  called  all  Ore 
gon  is  not  one,  but  several;  that  it  consists  of  parts, 
and  is  good  for  part,  and  bad  for  part;  and  that  no 
thing  just  or  wise  can  be  determined  in  relation  to 
it  without  separating  these  parts  into  their  proper 
divisions,  and  giving  to  each  division  the  separate 
consideration  and  judgment  which  belongs  to  it. — 
Thus  the  title  to  ttie  Columbia  river  and  its  valley 
was  complete  before  the  claim  to  Frazer’s  river  and 
its  valley  began;  and  the  claim  to  the  islands  and 
coasts  upon  a different  state  of  facts,  and  a different 
principle  of  national  law,  from  that  which  applies  to 
the  continent. 

The  title  to  the  Columbia  river  and  its  valley  rests 
upon  discovery  and  settlement,  and  was  complete 
before  our  acquisition  to  the  Spanish  title  in  1819 
The  claim  to  Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley,  and  to 
the  coasts  and  Islands  in  front  of  it,  began  m 1819. 
and  rests  upon  the  discoveries  of  Spanish  navigators; 
and  of  these  discoveries,  the  island  and  the  coniineni 
have  very  different  degrees  of  evidence  to  exhibit.  1 


mention  these  differences  of  title  as  facts  too  well 
known  to  require  documents  to  prove  them;  and  the 
bare  statement  should  be  sufficient  to  explode  the 
dogma  of  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Oregon 
title.  It  is  not  “ all  one  title."  It  is  not  good  ‘for  all 
or  none."  It  is  not  a unity.  There  are  breaks  in  it; 
and  these  breaks  are  sufficiently  large  to  cover  large 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country,  and  require  se- 
parate consideration  and  judgment.  That  considera- 
ton  will  be  given  at  the  proper  place;  at  present  I 
limit  myself  to  the  correction  of  the  error,  so  widely 
spead  over  the  public  mind,  that  the  Oregon  title  is 
all  one  title,  from  42°  to  54°  40.' 

I come  to  the  line  of  Utrecht,  the  existence  of 
which  is  denied  upon  this  floor  by  senators  whose  fate 
it  seems  to  be  to  assert  the  existence  of  a line  that  is 
not,  and  deny  the  existence  of  one  that  is.  A clerk 
in  the  department  of  state  has  compiled  a volume  of 
voyages  and  of  treaties,  and,  undertaking  to  set  the 
world  right,  has  denied  that  commissaries  ever  met 
under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  fixed  boundaries  be- 
tween the  British  northern  and  French  Canadian 
possessions  in  North  America.  That  denial  has  been 
produced  and  accredited  on  this  floor  by  a senator  in 
his  place,  (Mr.  Cass);  and  this  production  of  a blun- 
dering book,  with  this  senatorial  endorsement  of  its 
assertion,  lays  me  under  the  necessity  of  correcting 
a third  error  which  the  “fifty-four  forties”  hung  to 
their  bosom,  and  the  correction  of  which  becomes 
necessary  for  the  vindication  of  history,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a political  right,  and  the  protection  of 
the  senate  from  the  suspicion  of  ignorance. 

I affirm  that  the  line  was  established;  that  the 
commissioners  met,  and  did  their  work;  and  that 
what  they  did  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  all  the 
Powers  interested  from  the  year  17 13  down  to  the 
present  time.  This  is  my  affirmation;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  it,  and  without  repeating  any  thing  said  here- 
tofore, I shall  produce  some  new  proofs,  and  take 
some  new  positions,  the  first  of  which  is,  ttiat  this 
line  was  enforced  by  us,  (without  any  thing  else  but 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  stand  upon),  for  fifteen  years 
— from  1803  to  1818 — as  the  northern  boundary  line 
of  Louisiana,  and  submitted  to  as  such  by  the  British 
government;  and  British  traders  thereby  kept  out  of 
our  territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  while  our  own 
treaties  let  them  into  our  territories  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  In  a word,  I will  show  that  this  treaty  of 
Utrecht  saved  us  from  a calamity  for  fifteen  years, 
in  our  new  territory  of  Louisiana,  acquired  from 
France,  which  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  and  Mr. 
Jay’s  treaty  of  1784,  exposed  us  to  in  our  old  territo- 
ries of  the  U.  States,  conquered  for  us  by  our  fathers 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  This  is  my  first  position, 
and  this  is  the  case  which  sustains  it. 

In  the  year  1803  the  United  States  acquired  Loui- 
siana, and  with  it  became  a party  to  all  the  treaties 
which  concerned  the  boundaries  of  that  province. — 
The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  one  of  these,  and  the  pa- 
rallel of  forty-nine  one  of  the  lines  eslabli-hed  by  it, 
and  governing  its  northern  boundary.  Spanish  con- 
nivance and  weakness  had  suffered  British  traders  to 
invade  the  northern  flank  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Lake  ot  the  Woods  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri 
river;  and  on  our  acquisition  of  that  province  we 
find  these  traders  in  the  actual  oossession  of  the  In- 
dian trade  throughout  all  that  extensive  region. — 
These  traders  were  doing  immense  mischief  among 
our  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  by  poison- 
ing their  minds  and  preparing  them  fur  war  against 
the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  peace  and  Mr. 
Jaj’s  treaty,  under  the  delusive  idea  of  reciprocity, 
gave  them  this  privilege  of  trade  in  the  old  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States.  Experience  of  its  evil  ef- 
fects had  taught  a lesson  of  wisdom;  and,  while  vain- 
ly striving  to  get  rid  of  the  treaty  stipulations  which 
admitted  these  Indians  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  eagerly  seized  upon 
to  expel  them  from  the  other.  Mr.  Greenhow’s 
compilation  was  not  published  at  lhat  time,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  cabinet,  proceeding  to  the  lights  of 
their  little  farthing  candles,  in  the  absence  of  that 
vast  luminary,  just  took  the  line  of  forty  nine  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  and  drove  all  the 
British  traders  to  the  north  of  that  line. 

These  traders  complained  loudly  arid  appealed  to 
their  government;  but  the  British  ministry,  just  as 
much  tn  the  dark  as  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  cabinet, 
refused  to  take  official  notice  of  the  complaint,  only 
presented  il  unofficially  to  the  U.  Slates  ministers  in 
London,  and  asked  as  a favor,  not  as  a right,  the  pri- 
vilege of  trading  in  Louisiana  south  ol  49°.  Of  course 
this  favor  was  not  granted;  and  thus  British  traders 
were  excluded  from  Louisiana  by  the  treaty  of  Utre- 
cht, while  admitted  into  the  old  northwest  territory 
of  the  union  by  virtue  of  our  treaties  with  Great 
Britain.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  did  for  us  what 
our  own  treaties  did  not.  And  this  was  the  case 
from  the  year  1803,  the  year  of  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  until  1818,  the  year  of  concluding  the 
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convention  with  Great  Britain  which  adopted  the 
line  of  Utrecht  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains.— 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  the  northern  line  of  Louis- 
iana was  agreed  upon  in  a treaty  between  the  U. 
States  and  Great  Britain.  That  convention  was  an 
act  of  supererogation,  so  far  as  it  followed  the  line 
of  Utrecht — an  act  of  deep  injury  so  far  as  it  stop- 
ped it.  The  line  of  49°  was  just  as  well  established 
and  just  as  well  respected  and  observed  from  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  before 
the  convention  as  after  it.  Nay,  more;  it  was  the 
understood  line  beyond  those  mountains  to  the  sea, 
and  would  itself  have  settled  the  Oregon  question, 
and  settled  it  wisely  and  beneficially  if  it  had  only 
been  permitted  to  remain  unmutilated. 

This  is  the  case.  Now  for  the  proof. 

I read  extracts  from  an  unofficial  communication 
made  by  the  British  ministers,  in  1306,  to  Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pinkney,  our  minister  at  that  time  in 
London,  and  by  them  communicated  to  our  own  go- 
vernment. It  is  the  substance  of  the  complaints  of 
the  Canada  merchants  against  the  governor  of  Louis- 
iana for  excluding  them  from  that  province,  and  their 
application  to  the  British  government  to  be  restored 
to  it.  The  whole  paper  is  in  our  state  papers  of  that 
period,  and  may  there  be  read  at  length  by  any  one 
desires  it: 

“ Extra  official  communication  with  regard  to  the  Ca- 
nada trade."  December  31,  1306. 

“A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Aukland,  on  the  part  of  the  Canada  mer- 
chants, setting  forth  a variety  of  injuries  which  they 
complain  of  having  sustained  from  the  government 
and  servants  of  the  United  States,  and  praying  that 
their  complainls  may  be  att-nded  to,  and  redress  ob- 
tained for  them  in  the  discussions  which  are  at  pre- 
sent pending  between  the  American  and  British  com- 
missioners. 

“The  injuries  brought  forward  in  their  memorial 
may  be  reduced  to  the  three  following  heads:  1. 
Their  exclusion  from  Louisiana. 

“By  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  it  is 
agreed  that  it  shall  at  all  times  be  free  to  her  ma- 
jesty’s subjects  and  the  citizens  of  the  U.  States 
freely  to  pass  by  land  or  inlan  1 navigation  into  the 
respective  territories  and  countries  of  the  two  par- 
ties on  the  continent  of  America,  and  to  navigate  all 
the  waters  thereof,  and  freely  to  carry  on  trade  with 
each  other.” 

“But,  notwithstanding  this  express  stipulation, 
which  secures  to  his  majesty’s  subjects,  without  limi- 
tation or  reservation,  the  right  of  co  iimercial  inter- 
course by  land  or  inland  navigation  with  all  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  U.  Slates  on  the  continent  of  America, 
the  governor  of  Louisiana  has  thought  proper  to  exclude 
them  from  the  commerce  of  that  extensive  province , un 
less  they  abjure  iheir  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  U Stales;  and  the 
same  governor  has  also  taken  it  upon  him  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  any  goods  or  merchandise  which 
are  not  the  property  of  citizens  of  the  U.  Slates.” 

“This  arbitrary  proceeding,  besides  being  a direct 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1794,  is  highly  detrimental 
to  the  private  interests  of  the  Canada  merchants,  for 
it  excludes  them  from  a country  where  they  have 
been  carrying  on  trade  successfully  lor  many  years 
without  interruption  lrom  the  Spaniards,  having  lat 
terly  pushed  their  commercial  posts  even  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  augmented  the  sale  of 
their  goods  in  Louisiana  lo  the  amount  of  about  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually.” 

This  is  the  complaint— exclusion  from  Louisiana 
by  the  United  Slates  governor  of  that  province.  We 
took  possession  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  March,  1804; 
the  complaint  was  made  in  London,  in  1806;  conse- 
quently, the  exclusion  was  enforced  very  soon  after 
we  took  possession.  I he  question  now  is,  upon  what 
authority  did  the  governor  act  in  making  this  exclu- 
sion, and  to  what  line  did  he  extend  it?  Doubtless 
by  the  order  of  his  own  government;  but  it  is  good  to 
he  certain;  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Gaeenhovv’s  over 
shadowing  authority,  hacked  as  it  is  by  the  senator 
from  Michigan,  it  becomes  necessary  to  prove  every 
thing,  even  that  a governor  of  upper  Louisiana  had 
the  authority  of  his  government  for  the  boundaries 
of  his  province.  Fortunately,  the  first  governor  ol 
upper  Louisiana  was  a man  of  letters  as  well  as  ol 
the  sword,  and  employed  his  leasure  hours  in  draw- 
ing up  a history  of  the  country  wmch  he  was  sent  to 
govern,  it  was  major  A nos  Stoddard,  who  after- 
wards lost  his  life  at  Fort  Meigs  during  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britain.  In  his  useful  work,  modestly 
termed  “Sketches  of  Louisiana,"  he  thus  speaks  of  the 
northern  Douridary  ol  Ins  province: 

“Tne  commerce  of  Crozal,  by  the  terms  of  the 
patent,  extended  to  the  utmost  li  nit  of  Louisiana  in 
that  quarter;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713, 
was  hxed  at  the  49th  degree.” 


This  is  major  Stoddard’s  account  of  this  norlhern  | 
boundary,  and  of  the  line  fjom  which  and  by  which 
lie  excluded  British  traders  from  Louisiana.  Fie  did 
it  by  virtue  of  the  line  of  Utrecht;  and  no  British 
minister  in  that  day  did  nr  would  deny  its  existence, 
or  impugn  its  validity.  Lords  Holland  and  Aukland, 
to  whom  Lhe  complaint  of  the  Canadian  merchants 
was  made,  refused  to  present  it  officially  to  our  min- 
isters. They  do  not,  in  fact,  appear  to  have  spoken 
a word  on  the  subject,  or  done  any  thing  more  than 
present  their  memorial  to  our  ministers.  Certain  it 
is,  the  complaint  remained  without  redress. 

But  the  efforts  of  the  Brilish  fur  traders  did  not 
stop  at  this  repulse.  The  next  year  the  earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, head  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  went  to 
London  to  renew  the  complaints  of  the  fur  traders 
in  a more  formal  manner,  and  to  claim  their  restora- 
tion to  the  privileges  of  trade  within  the  limits  of 
Louisiana.  That  gentleman,  as  head  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company — as  founder  of  the  colony  ori  Lake 
Winipec — as  the  person  most  injured  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  British  traders  from  Louisiana — ought  to 
know  something  of  his  own  rights  and  wrongs;  ami 
in  bringing  these  before  tbe  British  ministry  for  re- 
dress, ought  to  be  supposed  to  stale  his  case  as  stron- 
ly  as  truth  and  justice  would  allow.  He  does  so;  but 
not  strongly  enough  to  deny  the  fact  of  tbe  line  of 
49°  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  That  line  was  do- 
ing him  all  the  mischief:  the  siiort  remedy  was  to 
deny  its  existence,  if  it  could  be  denied.  On  the 
contrary,  he  admits  the  fact  of  former  existence,  and 
only  argues  against  present  existence,  and  present 
applicability.  His  argument  is, first,  that  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  was  not  revived  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
of  1801;  and,  therefore,  that  it  was  abrogated  by  war; 
and,  secondly , that  the  long  occupation  of  the  St. 
Peter’s  river,  and  of  the  Missouri  above  the  Mandan 
villages,  without  objection  from  the  Spaniards,  was 
an  admission  of  their  right  to  trade  in  Louisiana,  and 
should  be  conclusive  upon  the  U.  States.  In  a me- 
morial to  Lord  Holland,  in  18U7,  he  presents  these 
views  at  much  length,  and  sustains  them  by  argu 
merits  of  which  these  are  specimens: 

“Understanding  that  you  are  at  present  engaged  in 
settling  with  the  American  plenipotentiaries  the 
boundaries  between  the  province  of  Louisiana  and 
the  British  American  dominions,  I beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  some  suggestions.  * * * To  the 
upper  part  of  Missouri  Britain  has  a preferable  claim. 
About  latitude  47  the  British  traders,  coming  in  from 
the  Hudson  Bay  territories,  maintained  a traffic  with 
the  Mandan  Indians.  These  traders  were  the  first  Eu- 
ropeans who  obtained  any  knowledge  of  the  sources 
of  the  M issouri,  and  they  hud  laid  down  the  course 
of  the  river  from  the  Mandans  up  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  with  great  minuteness,  many  years  be- 
fore  lhe  journey  of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The 
claim  of  Great  Britain  to  the  upper  Missouri  country 
is  equally  valid,  and  rests  on  the  same  ground  as 
her  clai  n to  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  country  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  * * * 
There  are  abundance  of  grounds  for  denying  thai 
there  are  any  rights  in  the  American  government  to 
found  its  claim  on  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrechi  * * * The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
I Utrecht,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  Hudson  Bay  territo 
ries,  do  not  bear  at  all  upon  the  question.  The  limits 
fixed  by  that  treaty  were  for  Canada,  not  Louisiana. 

* *-  * Allow  me  only  briefly  to  observe  that  the 

treaty  of  Utrechi,  not  having  been  renewed  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  would  not  have  been  available 
even  to  France,  if  she  had  remained  at  peace  with 
us  and  in  possession  of  Louisiana.” 

Thus  argues  the  Eirl  of  Selkirk,  admitting  the 
fact  of  boundaries  fixed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
and  only  arguing  against  tile  present  existence  and 
applicability  of  these  boundaries.  L U'd  Holland 
adopted  none  of  these  views;  he  presented  the  paper 
without  comment,  to  the  American  ministers,  who, 
in  sending  it  home  lo  their  government,  characteriz- 
ed it  as  an  "idle  paper,"  and  took  no  luither  notice 
of  it.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  idle  paper,  but  not  quite  idle 
enough,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  deny  the  work 
of  the  commissaries  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

But  to  go  on  with  the  proofs. 

In  the  year  1895,  being  the  second  year  after  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  president  Jefferson  sent 
ministers  to  Madrid,  (Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles 
Pinckney),  to  adjust  the  eastern  and  southwestern 
boundaries  with  her;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  principles 
which  had  governed  the  settlement  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  same  province  became  a proper  il- 
lustration of  their  ideas.  They  quoted  these  princi- 
ples, and  gave  the  line  of  Ulrecnt  as  the  example; 
and  this  to  Don  Pedro  Cevallos,  one  . of  the  most  ac- 
complished statesmen  of  Europe.  They  say  to  him: 

“It  is  believed  that  this  principle  has  been  admit- 
ted and  acted  on  invariably  since  the  discovery  of 
America,  in  respect  to  their  possessions  there,  by  all 


the  European  powers.  It  is  particularly  illustrated 
by  the  stipulations  of  their  most  important  treaties 
concerning  those  possessions,  and  the  practice  under 
them,  viz.  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  and  that  of 
Paris  in  1763  In  conformity  with  the  tenth  article 
of  the  first  mentioned  treaty,  the  boundary  between 
Canada  and  Louisiana  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  and  Northwest  Companies  on  the  other, 
was  established  by  commissaries,  by  a line  to  com- 
mence at  a cape  or  promontory  on  tbe  ocean,  in  53° 
31'  north  latitude;  to  run  thence,  south westwardly,  to 
latitude  4!)  north  from  the  equator;  and  along  that 
line  indefinitely  westward.  Since  that  time,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  extend  the  limits  of  Louis- 
iana or  Canada  to  the  north  of  that  line,  or  of  those 
companies  to  the  soxUh  of  it,  by  purchase,  conquest, 
or  grants  from  the  Indians.” 

This  is  what  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Charles  Pinckney 
said  lo  Don  Pedro  Cevallos — a minister  who  must  be 
supposed  to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  treaties 
which  settle  I the  boundaries  of  the  late  Spanish 
province  of  Louisiana  as  we  are  with  the  treaties 
which  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Slates. — 
The  line  of  Utrecht,  and  in  the  very  words  which 
carry  it  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  and  which  confine  the  Brilish  to  the  north, 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  to  the  south  of  that  line, 
are  quoted  to  Mr.  Cevallos  as  a fact  which  he  and  all 
the  world  knew.  He  received  it  as  such;  and  thus 
Spanish  authority  comes  in  aid  of  British,  French, 
and  American,  to  vindicate  our  rights  and  the  truth 
of  history. 

Mr.  President,  when  a man  is  struggling  in  a just 
cause,  lie  generally  gets  help,  and  often  from  unfore- 
seen and  unexpected  quarters.  So  it  has  happened 
with  me  in  this  affair  of  the  Utrecht  treaty.  A great 
many  hands  have  hastened  to  bear  evidence  of  the 
truth  in  this  case;  and,  at  the  head  of  these  oppor- 
tune testimonies,  1 place  the  letter  of  a gentleman 
who,  besides  his  own  great  authority,  gives  a re- 
ference to  another,  who,  from  his  long  political  po- 
sition in  our  country,  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the 
habits*>f  his  life,  happens  to  he,  of  all  living  men,  the 
one  who  can  shed  most  light  upon  the  subject.  I 
speak  of  colonel  Timothy  Pickering — the  friend  and 
companion  of  Washington — his  quartermaster  gene- 
ral during  the  war  of  the  revolution — his  postmaster 
general,  secretary  of  war,  and  secretary  of  state, 
during  his  presidency — a member  of  this  body  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  ratified  which  made  us  a party  to 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht — and  always  a man  to  consider 
and  to  understand  what  he  was  about.  In  fact, 
Washington  wanted  no  other  sort  of  men  about  him. 
The  writer  of  this  letter,  (Timothy  Pitkin,  author  of 
the  work  on  Statistics,)  on  reading  some  talk  here 
about  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  seeing  what  lock  of 
information  was  in  the  American  senate,  wrote  a 
letter  lo  a member  of  this  body,  (Mr.  Webster ) to 
give  him  his  memoranda  of  that  treaty  some  lorty 
years  ago.  This  letter  is  an  invaluable  testimony  of 
the  eve.  ts  to  which  it  relates;  it  combines  the  testi- 
mony of  two  eminent  men;  and  1 send  it  to  the  se- 
cretary’s table  to  he  read.  It  is  dated  Utica,  New 
Yoi  k,  April  9,  1845: 

“1  perceive  by  the  debates  in  the  senate  on  the 
Oregon  question,  that  in  the  decision  of  this  import- 
ant subject,  no  little  stress  is  laid  by  some  of  its 
members  on  the  line  settled  between  France  and 
England,  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
that  by  others  it  is  contended  that  no  evidence  ac- 
tually exists  that  such  a settlement  was  made  under 
that  treaty. 

“I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  gen.  Cass  should 
have  ventured  in  a political  speech,  to  have  placed 
Ivimselt  among  the  latter  upon  the  statements  of  Mr. 
.Green-how,  a clerk  in  the  department  of  state.  I 
have  for  a long  time  considered  that  this  line  was 
adjusted  by  commissioners  appointed  under  that  trea- 
ty ; and  m reading  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Cass  and 
Benton,  and  your  own  significant  questions  on  the 
subject,  1 though,!  proper  lo  examine  my  documents 
and  memorandums  for  some  proof  of  tile  opinion  I 
had  thus  formed.  On  such  examination  1 found  the 
following  extract  on  this  subject  from  Mr.  Hut- 
chins’‘Historical  Narrative  and  Topographical  De- 
scriptions of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,’  printed  at 
Philadelphia  in  1784 

“After  slating  the  grant  to  Crozat,  of  Louisiana, 
Hutchins  who  was  then,  1 believe,  geographer  to  the 
lhe  United  States,  proceeds  to  say:  ‘As  to  Canada,  or 
New  France,  the  French  court  would  scarcely  ad- 
‘ ni i t it  had  any  uther  northern  boundary  lhan  the  pole. 
‘The  avidity  of  Great  Britain  was  equal;  but  France 
‘having  been  unfortunate  in  the  war  of  1710,  the 
‘northern  boundary  ol  Canada  was  fixed  by  treaty  of 
‘Utrecht  in  1713.  It  assigns  New  Britain  and  Hud- 
son's Bay,  on  the  north  of  Canada,  to  Great  Britain; 
•and  commissioners  afterwards  on  bulh  sides,  ascer- 
tained the  limits,  by  an  imaginary  line  running  from  a 
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•cape  or  promontory  in  New  Britain,  on  the  Atlantic 
‘ocean,  in  fifty  degrees  north  latitude,  then  south- 
‘west  to  the  Lake  Misgasing,  or  Mistassin;  from 
‘thence  further  southwest  direct  to  the  latitude  of 
‘forty-nine  degrees.  All  the  lands  to  the  north  of  the 
‘imaginary  line  being  assigned  to  Great  Britain,  and 
‘all  southward  of  that  line,  to  as  far  as  the  river  St. 
‘Lawrence,  to  the  French.  These  were  at  that 
‘time,’  he  adds,  ‘the  true  limits  of  Louisiana  and 
‘Canada,  Crozat’s  Grant  not  subsisting  long  after  the 
‘death  ofLouis  XIV.’ 

“The  above  extract  is  taken  from  a long  commu- 
nication made  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  by  colonel  Picker- 
ing, on  the  18th  January,  1804,  when  the  treaty  of 
Mr.  King,  and  of  boundaries,  was  under  considera- 
tion; and  of  course  after  our  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

I presume,  therefore,  it  is  correct,  though  relative  to 
King’s  treaty  some  difference  of  opinion  existed  be 
tween  Jefferson  and  Pickering.  I have  been  unable, 
in  this  place,  to  have  access  to  this  work  of  Hutch- 
ins; it  was,  no  doubt,  well  known  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 

“1  am  not  able  to  inform  you  whether  he  answer- 
ed, in  writing,  the  above  communication  of  colonel 
Pickering;  but  from  his  declaration  made  to  me  and 
others,  on  the  23d  of  January,  180G,  he  then  fully 
believed  this  line  to  have  been  thus  settled,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

“At  that  time,  conversing  with  me  and  others,  at 
a dinner  party,  on  the  favorite  subject  of  Lewis  &. 
Clark’s  expedition  to  the  Pacific,  he  declared,  (ac- 
cording to  my  memorandum  made  at  the  time,) 
‘That  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13,  between  the 
English  and  French,  the  line  between  Louisiana  and 
the  English  country  was  settled  in  latitude  49°;  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  our  treaty  with  the 
English,  in  1783,  our  northern  boundary  was  placed 
at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  was  in  latitude  49°. 

‘‘Not  having  seen  Hvtchins  mentioned,  or  referred 
to  in  this  debate,  I have  been  induced  to  send  you 
this  extract  from  him,  and  also  my  above  memoran- 
dum, to  bring  the  same  to  your  notice  and  recollec- 
tion, (valent  quantum  velere  potest.)" 

This  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Pitkin,  with  the  extracts 
from  Mr.  Pickering.  It  is  not  in  the  recollection  of 
an  old  man,  but  the  written  down  account  of  what 
he  saw  and  knew  lorty  years  ago,  anu  written  down 
at  a time  when  he  saw  and  knew  it.  It  is  full  and 
complete  to  the  point  in  question.  The  reference  to 
Hutchins’  historical  narrative,  and  topographical 
description  of  Louisiana  is  correct.  The  work  is 
not  in  our  library,  but  several  friends  have  sent  me 
copies  of  it  from  different  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and,  on  comparison,  I find  Mr.  Pickering’s  extract 
to  be  true  to  a letter.  The  reference  of  Mr.  Pitkin 
to  w hat  passed,  in  his  presence,  at  Mr.  Jeflerson’s 
table,  in  1806,  in  relation  the  Lake  of  ihe  Woods, 
recalls  a fact  which  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
to  the  little  girls,  in  iheir  tiny  geographies,  instead 
of  being  disputed  by  bearded  men  in  1 tie  American 
senate.  That  lake,  for  an  hundred  and  thirty  years, 
has  been  a landmark  among  nations,  for  more  than 
sixty  years — from  the  date  of  our  national  existence 
— it  has  been  a prominent  mark  in  our  national 
boundaries.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  made  it  so;  and 
he  that  does  not  know  this  great  historical  incident 
may  find  it  out  by  tasting  the  intellectual  cimb  which 
fell  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  table  in  18U6,  and  which 
Mr.  Pitkin  has  preseived  for  a feast  this  day  in  the 
American  senate.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  table  was  one  at 
which  something  else  besides  the  body  was  fed.  1 
was  never  at  it  but  once,  and  then  I sat  there  five 
hours,  not  for  the  Burgundy,  w hich  was,  in  fact — 
w hat  a certain  American  minister  said  of  the  king  of 
Porlugal’s  dinner,  “ excellent ,”  but  for  the  conversa- 
tion, ..filth  was  divine.  And  now  1 will  say  that  1 
saw  Mr.  Pickering  once,  and  under  circumstances  to 
remember  him  also.  It  was  at  the  extra  session  of 
congress,  in  1813 — he  a member  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, 1 a looker-on  Irom  the  hot  and  suffo- 
cating gallery  , belter  paid  lor  my  sufferance  than 
those  v.  ho  are  listening  to  me  now.  1 saw  an  aged 
man,  always  in  his  seal,  always  attentive,  always 
respectful.  The  decorum  of  his  conduct  struck  me; 
1 inquired  his  name;  it  turned  out  to  be  one  who  had 
been  formed  in  the  school  of  Washington,  of  whom 
1 knew  but  little  up  to  that  time  but  through  the 
medium  of  party  watchwords,  arid  of  whom  1 then 
said,  that,  ll  events  should  ever  make  me  a mem- 
ber of  congress,  1 should  love  to  imitate  the  de- 
corum. 

The  line  of  Utrecht  is  termed,  by  Mr.  Pickering, 
an  "imaginary"  line.  I hat  is  correct.  It  was  never 
run,  nor  intended  to  be  run,  nor  possible  to  run. — 
I he  lieaty  requued  it  to  be  "determined;"  and  it  was 
determined  by  astronomical  points  anu  lines  and  by 
geographical  matures — the  high  lands  parting  two 
systems  ol  waters — those  ol  Hudson’s  Bay  and  those 
ol  the  Canadian  Lakes.  And  here  1 v ill  say  there 
were  two  sets  ul  boundaries  to  be  eslablisheu  unuer 
this  same  treaty  of  Utrecht:  one  on  the  north  of  Ca- 


nada, which  was  done  as  slated  in  the  year  limited,  | 
the  other  on  the  south  of  Canada,  between  Acadia 
and  the  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic,  for  which 
no  time  was  limited,  and  which  was  never  done  — 
Confounding  these  two  sets  of  boundaries,  one  of 
which  was  determined  and  the  other  not,  may  have 
led  some  minds  into  error — those  minds  which  can- 
not apply  words  to  things. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  letter,  speaks  of  a long  commu- 
nication made  by  eol.  Pickering  on  the  18th  of  Jan. 
1804,  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  when  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Kim: 
was  under  consideration,  and  after  tne  purchase  of 
Louisiana.  Without  doubt,  that  was  the  identical 
paper  transmitted  by  Mr.  Madison  to  Mr.  Monroe, 
with  his  official  despatch  to  that  minister  of  Feb- 
ruary 14,  1804,  as  "a  paper  stating  the  authority  on 
which  the  decision  of  Ihe  commissioners  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  rests,  and  the  reasoning  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction making  the  49lh  degree  of  latitude  the  northern 
boundary  of  Louisiana."  I mentioned  that  paper  once 
before,  when  it  was  pretty  well  cried  down  by  the 
senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass)  1 mention  it 
now  again,  under  better  auspices,  and  with  hopes  of 
belter  results.  The  author  is  found,  and  found  where 
he  ought  to  be,  among  those  who  feared  the  effects 
of  rejecting  the  fifth  article  of  Mr.  Rufus  King’s 
treaty  of  1803,  That  treaty  settled  our  whole  nor- 
thern boundary  with  Great  Britain,  from  Passama- 
maquoddy  bay  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  to  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi.  The  fifth  article  of  it  brought 
the  line  from  the  lake,  by  the  shortest  course,  to  the 
Mississippi:  it  closed  up  the  long  standing  controversy 
about  the  course  of  that  line.  Now,  it  happens  that 
the  treaty  lor  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  nego- 
tiated in  Paris  about  the  same  time  that  Mr.  King’s 
treaty  was  negotiated  in  London,  and  without  bis 
knowledge.  The  two  treaties  arrived  in  the  United 
States  together — went  to  the  senate  together,  with  a 
strong  recommendation  from  Mr.  Jefferson  to  reject 
the  fit'll)  article  of  Mr.  King’s  treaty,  because  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  gave  us  a new  line  Irom  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  which  would  run  clear  north  of 
the  head  of  the  Mississippi,  preventing  the  British 
from  getting  to  the  river,  and  thereby  rendering  nu 
gatory  the  treaty  stipulations  of  1783  and  1794  which 
gave  them  a right  to  its  navigation. 

The  maintenance  of  this  new  line,  which  was  not 
only  to  protect  the  Mississippi  river,  but  all  Louis- 
iana, from  British  ingression,  was  a primary  object 
of  Mr.  Jefferson;  and  for  that  purpose  the  rejection 
of  the  filth  article  of  Mr.  King’s  treaty  became  in- 
dispensable. The  New  England  senators  dreaded 
the  lo^s  of  the  whole  treaty  if  the  fifth  article  was 
expunged;  nine  of  them  voted  against  the  striking 
out;  and  it  was  while  this  treaty  " as  under  conside- 
ration in  the  senate  that  Mr.  Pickering,  one  of  the 
nine,  communicated  this  paper  to  Mr.  Jeffer-on,  not 
at  all  denying  the  49th  parallel  as  the  line  of  Utrecht, 
but  arguing  against  l he  construction  which  would 
now  make  that  line  the  northern  boundary  of  Louis- 
iana. The  tenor  of  his  argument  is  not  given;  pos- 
sibly the  earl  of  Selkirk  fell  upon  some  parts  of  it 
in  tiis  memorial  to  Lord  Holland,  when  he  supposed 
it  to  be  abrogated  by  war,  and  superceded  by  the 
connivance  of  the  Spaniards  in  permitting  the  British 
to  occupy  the  whole  left  flank  of  Louisiana  as  low 
down  in  places  as  45°.  Mr  Jefferson  adhered  to  his 
new  line.  The  fifth  article  was  struck  out.  The 
whole  treaty  was  risked  and  lost,  and  it  was  forty 
years  afterwards,  and  we  all  know  with  wliat  angry 
discussions,  with  what  dangers  of  war,  with  what 
expense  of  money  in  calling  out  troops,  this  lo  g 
contested  boundary  w as  at  last  established.  All  this 
was  risked,  all  this  was  encountered  to  save  the  line 
of  Utrecht!  Yet  we  now  find  that  line  denied,  and 
all  the  organs,  great  and  small,  blowing  aaay  with 
might  and  main  to  swell  the  loud  notes  ofdenial,  and 
to  drown  the  voice  which  speaks  up  for  the  truth. 

Several  copies  of  Hutchins’  geographical  work 
have  been  sent  to  me,  all  containing  the  words  trans 
cribed  to  Mr.  Pickering.  Other  works  have  also 
been  sent  me.  I have  more  material  on  hand  than  1 
can  use,  and  must  limit  myself  to  a brief  selection. 
Among  these  books  sent  me  is  one  of  special  aulho 
rily — the  geographical  work  of  Thomas  Jeffreys, 
esq.  geographer  lo  his  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
Wales,  printed  at  the  corner  ol  St  Martin’s  Lane, 
near  Chuiing  Cioss,  London,  A.  D.  1753.  This  royal 
geographer,  who  would  hardly  curtail  the  lair  pro- 
portions of  the  dominions  to  whose  heir  apparent 
(afterwards  George  111.)  lie  was  addressing  his  work, 
thus  speaks  ol  the  line  which  parts  the  British  Hud- 
son bay  and  the  French  Canadian  possessions: 

“Beginning  at  Davis’  inlet,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador  or  New  Britain,  in  the  latitude  of  about  56 
degrees;  and  drawing  it  with  a curve  llnuugh  the 
Lake  Abilihis,  down  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude; 
irom  thence  to  be  continued  to  tne  norlhwe'  ocean, 
as  it  was  settled  by  commissioners  under  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.” 
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Mr.  Jeffreys  adds  to  this  description  of  the  line  o' 
Utrecht,  remarks  upon  the  same  line  as  laid  down 
D’Anville,  the  royal  French  geographer,  points  out 
what  he  deems  erroneous  in  it,  and  lakes  credit  to 
himself  in  making  it  more  favorable  lo  the  French 
than  the  French  had  made  it  to  themselves.  The 
latitude  of  49  to  the  western  ocean  is  his  limit  of  the 
British  possessions. 

1 have  said  that  more  material  has  been  furnished 
to  me  than  I can  use.  Among  these  I must  acknow- 
ledge the  kindness  of  Mr.  Edmund  J.  Forstall,  of  N. 
Orleans,  a man  of  letters,  and  who  sends  me  a re- 
ference to  Posllethwail’s  Commercial  Dictionary, 
which  in  fact,  is  the  dictionary  of  Savary,  Inspector 
General  of  French  Manufactures  and  Commerce  in 
the  lime  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  whose  work  was 
done  into  English,  with  improvements  by  Mr.  Mala- 
chi  Postlethwait,  whose  name  it  bears  with  English 
readers.  This  dictionary  of  Savary  contains,  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  Ihe  description  of  the  Utrecht  line 
as  shown  on  the  maps,  and  thus  givesaulhorily  for 
what  appears  there. 

Another  contribution  which  I have  pleasure  to 
acknowledge,  is  from  a gentleman  of  Baltimore,  for- 
merly of  the  house  of  representatives,  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy ),  who  gave  me  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  the 
British  house  of  commons,  March  5th , 1714,  direct- 
ing a writ  to  be  issued  for  electing  a burgess  in  the 
place  of  Frederick  Herne,  e-q.  who,  since  his  elec- 
tion, hath  accepted,  as  the  journal  says,  tne  office  of 
one  of  his  majesty’s  commissaries  for  treating  with 
commissaries  on  the  part  of  France  for  settling  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Fiance.  The  same 
entry  occurs  at  the  same  lime  with  respect  to  James 
Murray,  esq.  and  sir  Joseph  Marty  n.  The  10th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  applies  to  limits  iu  North 
America,  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  to  commerce; 
and  these  commissaries  were  appointed  under  some 
or  all  of  these  articles.  Others  might  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  and  not  mentioned  in  the  jour- 
nals, as  not  being  members  of  parliament  whose  va- 
cated seats  were  to  be  filled.  All  three  of  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  were  equally  obligatory  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  commissaries;  and  here  is  proof  that  three 
were  appointed  under  the  commercial  articles. 

One  more  piece  of  testimony  and  I have  done. — 
And,  first,  a little  statement  lo  introduce  it.  VVe  all 
know  that  in  one  of  the  debates  which  took  place  in 
the  British  house  of  commons  on  the  Ashburton  trea- 
ty, and  after  that  treaty  had  been  ratified  and  past 
recall,  mention  was  made  of  a certain  map  called 
the  King’s  map,  which  had  belonged  to  t lie  late  king, 
(George  HI.)  and  hurig  m his  library  during  his  life- 
time, and  afterwards  in  the  foreign  office,  from  which 
said  office  t lie  said  map  silently  disappeared  about 
ihe  time  of  ihe  Ashburton  treaty,  and  which  certain- 
ly was  not  before  our  senate  at  ihe  tune  of  the  ratifi- 
cation of  that  treaty . Well,  the  member  who  men- 
tioned it  in  parliament  said  there  was  a strong  red 
line  upon  it,  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  wide,  running 
all  along  where  the  Americans  said  ihe  true  bounda- 
ry was,  with  these  words  written  along  it  in  four 
places  in  king' George’s  hand  writing:  “ This  is  Os- 
wald's line,"  meaning,  it  is  the  line  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  negotiated  by  Mr.  Oswald  on  the  British  side, 
and  therefore  called  Oswald's  line. 

Now,  what  1 have  to  say  is  this:  That  whenever 
this  royal  map  shall  emerge  from  its  retreat  and  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  foreign  office,  on  it  will  be 
lound  another  strong  red  line  about  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  wide,  in  another  place,  with  these  words  writ- 
ten on  it:  Boundaries  between  the  British  and  French 
possessions  in  America  “us  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Ut- 
recht." To  complete  this  last  and  crowning  niece  of 
testimony,  1 have  to  add  that  the  evidence  of  it  is  in 
the  department  of  slate,  as  is  nearly  the  w hole  of  the 
evidence  which  I have  used  in  crushing  this  piepou- 
dre insurrection — "this puddle  lane  rebellion" — against 

lie  truth  and  majesty  of  history,  which,  beginning 
with  a clerk  in  the  department  ol  slate,  spread  lo  ail 
1 tie  organs,  big  and  Jittie;  then  reached  the  senate  of 
the  Urnt-ed  Slates,  held  divided  empire  in  this  cham- 
ber for  lour  months,  and  now  dies  l lie  death  of  the 
i idiculous. 

1 have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  errors  which  I pro- 
pose to  correct  at  the  present  lime.  I have  con-umcd 
Lhe  day  in  getting  ready  lo  speak — in  clearing  away 
the  rubbish  which  had  been  piled  up  in  my  path.  On 
another  day  if  the  senate  pleases,  l will  go  to  woik 
on  the  Oregon  question,  and  endeavor  to  show  how 
lar  we  shall  be  right,  and  how  far  vve  may  be  wrong, 
in  exercising  the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  which 
Ibis  bill  proposes,  ( which  is  not  a copy  of  lhe  Brili-h 
acl,  but  goes  far  beyond  it),  over  an  undefined  extent 
ol  territory,  lo  winch  we  know  there  are  conflicting 
claims.  Light  upon  this  point,  at  tins  time,  may  be 
ul  service  to  our  cunntry ; and  1 mean  to  discharge 
my  duty  to  her,  leganfless  ol  all  coiisequuuces  to 
myself. 
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Finances  for  the  war-  On  the  4th  inst.  in  the 
United  States  senate — 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  (chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finances,)  offered  two  resolutions,  calling 
upon  the  president  to  communicate  to  the  senate  the 
amount  of  available  funds  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year, 
— the  probable  expenses  of  a vigorous  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  Mexico, — the  means  relied  upon  for 
raising  the  requisite  revenue, — what  vvere  the  views 
of  the  government  in  reference  to  duties  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  imports  whilst  in  a state  of  war,-— whether 
a loan  was  contemplated, — and,  in  short,  information 
in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  finances,  with  a view 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

No  objections  being  made,  the  resolutions  were 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  the  resolutions 
were  afterwards  reconsidered.  His  object  was  to 
have  the  enquiry  made  rather  more  comprehensive. 
As  adopted  they  looked  only  to  a modification  of  the 
tariff,  as  a means  for  an  increase  of  the  revenue. — 
He  wished  to  add  “ and  other  purposes — so  as  to  eli- 
cit the  president’s  general  views  as  to  the  requisite 
increase  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Webster,  was  anxious  that  the  attention  of 
government  should  be  directed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
money  market  was  greatly  embarrassed.  The  trans- 
fer of  so  large  an  amount  of  funds  in  specie,  by  land, 
to  N.  Orleans,  as  was  now  required  there,  would  be 
difficult,  and  the  sudden  abstraction  of  funds  from 
places  where  they  had  been  deposited  would  occa- 
sion a deal  of  mischief.  Whether  treasury  drafts 
ought  to  be  issued — or  what  measure  for  relief  would 
meet  the  views  of  those  who  had  the  country  in 
charge,  was  a matter  of  profound  interest.  He  re- 
spectfully enquired  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finances,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  towards 
relieving  the  exchanges,  now  so  unequal? 

Mr.  Lewis,  knew  of  no  changes  in  the  present 
mode  of  conducting  the  transfers. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  did  not  like  that  one  senator  should 
catechise  another.  The  embarrassments  spoken  of 
were  incident  to,  and  necessary  to  a state  of  war. — 
Exchanges  were  against  New  York  and  in  favor  of 
New  Orleans,  and  that  was  the  cause.  It  could  not 
be  avoided  by  a national  bank,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Webster,  said  that  the  government  might  af- 
ford relief  by  a proper  administration  of  the  exist- 
ing laws,  or  by  framing  new  ones.  If  he  vvas  called 
upon  to  point  out  the  means  of  relief  he  should  sug- 
gest a small  issue  of  treasury  notes,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  allay  alarm,  to  increase  confi- 
dence, to  facilitate  exchanges.  It  would  not  be  ne- 
cessary in  doing  this  to  rely  upon  treasury  notes  for 
the  support  of  the  war.  All  that  would  be  necessary 
would  be  to  aid  the  government  itself  by  a transfer 
of  its  funds  in  the  available  means  of  treasury  drafts. 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  R.  island,  concurred  in  this,  and 
thought  it  a practical  remedy  for  relief. 

Mr.  Niles,  of  Conn.,  was  for  a vigorous  applica 
tion  of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  and  that  was  his  means 
of  relief. 

Mr.  Davis,  was  glad  that  the  resolution  had  been 
brought  forward.  It  was  time  that  the  policy  of  the 
administration  was  made  known  in  reference  to  the 
existing  war.  The  policy  laid  out  by  the  president 
and  his  friends  six  months  since  was  in  reference  to 
a time  of  peace,  and  not  to  such  a moment  as  the 
present. 

After  further  derate  the  resolutions  were  deferred 
until  next  day,  when — 

Mr.  Crittenden,  offered  an  additional  enquiry,  by 
way  of  amendment,  and  the  whole  were  adopted 
without  further  debate. 

The  financial  views  entertained  by  Ihe  government 
will  no  doubt  be  communicated  accordingly. 

The  sinews  of  war.  The  New  York  Morning  News, 
a leading  friend  of  the  administration,  discusses,  in  a 
long  article,  ihe  probable  cost  of  the  Mexican  war,  and 
the  means  by  which  the  money  is  to  be  obtained.  The 
ten  millions  already  appropriated,  it  admits,  are  only  a 
beginning,  and  fifty  millions  more  must  belore  long  lot- 
low  suit— and  possibly  another  fifty  millions  must  be  ad- 
ded to  the  amount  before  a glimpse  ot  the  spires  of  the 
Mexican  cathedral  will  be  caught  by  the  American  con- 
queror! How  shall  the  money  be  raised?  Loans,  it  entire- 
ly disapproves.  Treasury  notes  can  only  be  issued  to  a 
limited  amount;  and  we  are'  informed  by  the  “New=” 
that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  estimated  that  the 
business  of  the  country  will  stand  an  issue  of  about 
thirty  millions,  and,  what  is  more  important,  that  this  is 
the  plan  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  administration. 
The  only  other  plan  is  by  a direct  tax,  unless  indeed 
Secretary  Walker’s  idea  of  an  increased  revenue  from 
imports,  to  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  should 
be  realized!  Even  in  that  case,  however,  so  inadequate 
would  be  the  revenue,  the  federal  tax-gatherer  must 
soon  be  among  the  people.  We  do  not  doubt,  any  more 
than  the  News,  that  the  patriotic  citizens  of  the  country 


will  cheerfully  submit  to  any  demand  upon  their  purse 
necessary  to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  country.  But  that  paper  may  be  assured,  that, 
after  the  danger  shall  have  passed  away,  the  tax-payers 
will  not  fail  to  enquire  whether  this  war  might  not  have 
been  averted,  without  a sacrifice  of  either  our  rights  or 
our  honor,  by  a wise  and  judicious  course  of  conduct 
on  the  part  of  the  executive — whether  he  has  not  need- 
lessly phmged  us  into  hostilities,  without  consulting  the 
war-making  power,  and  thereby  subjected  the  people  to 
the  heavy  privations,  which,  illy  able  as  many  of  them 
are  to  bear  these  new  exactions,  they  will  nevertheless, 
so  long  as  they  may  be  necessary,  cheerfully  submit  to. 

If  this  tremendous  military  force,  and  this  immense 
expenditure,  are  demanded  by  a war  with  so  feeble  a 
power  as  Mexico  too,  the  people  may  he  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  count  the  cost  of  a war  with  a nation  so  form- 
idable as  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
possession  of  a region  of  country  so  remote  and  value- 
less as  that  part  of  Oregon  between  the  parallel  of  -19 
and  54  40;  the  title  to  which,  instead  of  being  “clear  and 
unquestionable,”  as  Mr.  Polk  asserted  with  as  much 
dogmatism  as  ignorance  of  its  history,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Benton  to  be  in  Great  Britain!  They  will  see  that  there 
is  something  in  w-ar  besides  “glory;’’  and  that,  severe  as 
must  be  the  exactions  upon  the  people  to  which  it  must 
lead,  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  greatest  of  its  evils— 
among  which  may  be  regarded  the  strengthening  of  the 
arm  of  the  general  government  at  the  expense  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  siates,  and  indefinitely 
enlarging  the  power  and  patronage  of  that  branch  of  it. 
(the  executive,)  from  the  usurpations  and  misconduct  of 
which  have  sprung  all  the  mischiefs  that  for  twenty 
years  past  have  scourged  the  country. 

[Richmond  Whig. 

The  New  York  Courier,  in  its  money  article  written  to 
go  out  by  the  steamer  for  Liverpool,  says:  “The  policy 
of  die  administration,  as  to  providing  means  for  the  large 
military  and  naval  preparations  in  progress,  and  in  con- 
templation, is  not  yet  disclosed.  The  appropriations  ac- 
tually made  over  and  above  the  ordinary  expenditures 
are — 

For  paying  and  equipping 

volunteers,  $10,0(10,000 

For  additional  estimates 

of  army  proper,  2,000,000 

$12,000,000 

If  the  report  of  the  naval  committee  of  the  house  of 
representatives  shall  find  favor,  as  seems  probable,  which 
recommends  the  building  immediately  of  twelve  steam 
vessels  of  war  of  different  sizes,  there  will  be  added  to 
the  above  amount  seven  millions  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  may  be  about  ten  millions  surplus  on  band: 
this  would  leave  a deficiency  of  nine  millions,  to  be  pro- 
vided for  by  taxes,  by  loans,  or  by  the  issue  ol  treasury 
notes — by  ei  her,  or  all.  If  reliance  is  to  be  had  upon 
loans,  thsj  can  only  be  negotiated  on  advantageous 
'erms,  by  making  provision  at  the  same  time  by  a speci- 
fic pledge  ot  funds  lor  the  payment  of  interest  and  the 
gradual  redemption  of  the  principal.  As  they  must  be 
negotiated  at  home — recourse  to  Europe  being  under- 
stood as  hopeless — there  will,  perhaps,  he  less  hesitation 
in  resorting  to  the  necessary  taxation,  when  it  is  known 
tiiat  its  proceeds  are  to  be  kept  at  home  and  not  paid  to 
foreign  stockholders.  In  any  event,  however,  if  the  go- 
vernment expenses  shall  be  considerably  augmented, 
the  present  prices  of  United  States  securities  must  go 
considerably  lower.” 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  of  Saturday, 
P.  M.  says:  "Money  has  become  scarce  again,  and  the 
offerings  at  the  banks  are  larger  than  can  “be  done.” — 
The  Mexican  war  has  produced  general  derangement, 
though  perhaps  it  would  be  but  temporary  even  if  the 
war  should  be  continued.  The  number  of  vessels  at 
New  Orleans  is  small;  and  this,  in  connexion  with  some 
apprehension  about  privateers,  makes  freights  extremely 
high  from  all  southern  ports.  'J  lie  usual  credits  given 
to  the  south  have  also  been  withdrawn,  so  that  bills  are 
dishonored  though  accompanied  with  bills  of  lading. — 
Our  merchants  being  unwilling  for  a' commission  to  in- 
cur the  possible  hazard  of  the  ocean,  though  the  gene- 
ral belief  is  that  the  precarious  character  of  the  war  and 
the  great  difficulties  about  privateering,  will  prevent  any 
enterprises  of  that  sort.  The  regular  circulation  of  pro- 
duce and  merchandise  is  for  the  present  to  a great  ex- 
tent suspended,  and  this  embarrasses  remittances  and 
so  creates  an  unexpected  demand  upon  the  banks.  In 
the  actual  state  of  things,  the  transactions  in  stock  are 
very  small,  and  at  low  rates.  The  demand  for  manu- 
factured goods  is  quite  limited,  and  prices  are  declining. 
All  sorts  of  bread  stuffs  and  provisions  are  also  heavy 
and  low  in  prices.  There  is  nowhere  the  slightest  symp- 
tom of  speculation.  Prudence  and  caution  preside  in 
mercantile  affairs,  though  there  is  no  painful  anxiety 
about  them  from  any  source.’’ 


now  on  the  frontier  are  stated  to  approach  half  a 
million  of  dollars  per  day,  rather  an  over  estimate  no 
doubt,  but  yet  the  amount  must  be  heavy. 

Amongst  the  Volunteers  for  the  Army,  are  noticed 
Henry  Clay,  Jun.,  son  of  Henry  Clay,  of  Ashland 
Kentucky;  a son  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  U.  States 
Senator  from  Kentucky;  the  youngest  son  of  Daniel 
Webster,  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  U.  S. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  raising,  volunteer 
company  in  that  state,  for  army  of  invasion. 

Gen.  Scott  and  Gen.  Gaines. — A warm  de- 
bate took  place  in  the  U.  S.  senate  yesterday,  on 
General  Cass’  resolution  calling  for  information  as 
to  Gen.  Gaines’  authority  for  calling  out  troops, 
appointing  officers,  &c.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Sevier, 
Gen.  Houston,  and  other  senators  vindicated  Gen. 
Gaines.  Mr.  Webster  was  not  disposed  to  imply 
any  censure  on  Gen.  Gaines  until  more  information 
was  obtained.  He  rather  vindicated  Gen.  Gaines.  A 
sharp  pass  took  place  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Rev- 
erdy Johnson,  and  in  which  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  and  other  senators  partook  as  to  bow  far  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  might  be  dispensed  with,  by  mili- 
tary commanders.  The  dispute  between  the  execu- 
tive and  General  Scott,  as  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  invasion,  was  alluded  to  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion,  and  a call  for  the  correspondence  in 
that  case  was  added  to  Gen.  Cass’  resolution.  Mr. 
Calhoun  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table.  This  motion  was  negatived — yeas  11,  nays 
34.  The  resolutions  were  then  adopted. 

The  anti-protection  tariff  bill,  it  is  said  is  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Mon- 
day week,  a caucus  of  the  members  of  congress 
friendly  to  the  administration,  held  a few  evenings 
since,  having  so  determined.  The  members  from 
Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  those  from  New  York  and 
from  the  eastern  states  did  not  attend  the  caucus 

The  “Union”  has  a large  portion  of  its  columns 
occupied  daily,  with  articles  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  existing  tariff  and  is  exceedingly  urgent  upon 
congress  for  early  and  decisive  action  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Appropriations.  For  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses, 
for  the  year  to  end  30th  June,  1847,  made  in  the  bill 
which  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  arid 
is  now  before  the  senate,  amounts  to  $3,505,491. 

Business  circles.  American  provisions  in  England, 
are  rapidly  winning  their  way  to  favor.  At  first  they 
touched  them  very  daintily,  as  doubting  whether  they 
were  nice  enough  for  European  palates.  Next  the  ob- 
jection was  to  that  want  of  science  in  cutting  and  carv- 
ing, which  Dr. , so  often  censured  Captain  Jack 

Loughton  fur  being  guilty  ot,  when  fighting  these  same 
Englishmen.  Having  duly  lectured  and  even  furnished 
operators  to  cut  according  to  Gunter,  American  hams 
and  rounds,  &c.,  pronounced  eatable  at  first,  are  found 
to  be  capital  at  last,  and  John  Bull  is  smacking  his  lips 
with  a zest  that  indicates  some  taste.  Wilmer  & Smi  til’s 
circular,  says:  “Nearly  all  kinds  of  Irish  provisions  have 
given  way  during  the  past  few  days,  caused  in  a great 
measure,  by  the  immense  arrivals  from  the  U.  Slates, 
and  still  more  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  American 
articles.  The  provision  trade  with  the  Union  promises 
to  become  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  provi- 
sions are  now  cured  in  a style  which  hits  the  palate  of 
John  Bull,  and  increased  popularity  and  better  prices  is 
the  result.” 

Bread  staffs.  The  grain  trade  both  in  London  and 
Liverpool,  vvus  exceedingly  depressed  when  the  Hiber- 
nia left.  It  is  estimated  that  there  was  in  Liverpool  on 
ihe  19th  tilt,  eight  million  bushels  of  foreign  wheat,  un- 
der lock,  and  S95.000  barrels  of  foreign  flour,  nearly  all 
American.  During  the  six  days  preceding  the  5, It  of 
May,  twenty  grain  laden  vessels  passed  the  Sound  and 
Belt  lor  England. 

On  the  1 1 th  May,  the  London  corn  market  opened 
exceedingly  dull.  A reduction  of  4s.  to  5s.  per  quarter 
had  to  lie  submitted  to  before  millers  would  purchase  at 
all.  At  the  market  of  the  18th,  a further  reduction  of 
from  one  to  two  shillings  per  quarter  was  submitted  to. 
At  Live  pool,  l.t'OO  barrels  o(  western  states  flour  was 
forced  off  on  the  18th.  at  25s.  6d. 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  for  the  six  weeks  ending 
May  9th,  was  56s,,  of  oats,  23s.  Id.;  rye  33s.  ?d.;  flour, 
£\. 


Atlantic  steamers-  The  British  government  have 
just  contracted  with  companies  for  a steamer  to  leave 
Liverpool  for  the  United  States  every  Saturday,  and  to 
leave  Boston  and  New  York  alternately,  every  Satur- 
day, for  Liverpool. 

fEj^Ovenvhelmed  with  articles,  that  ought  to  be 
inserted,  many  of  them  of  primary  interest,  it  is 
difficult  to  select.  We  have  a number  of  columns  in 
type,  waiting  for  room,  each  one  seeming  to  demand 
immediate  insertion,  amongst  them  the  “Volunteer” 
movements,  in  all  directions.  Six  thousand  Volunteers 
were  stated  to  have  reached  Point  Isabel  within  a few 
days  past.  The  disbursements  required  for  the  army 


The  grain  markets  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
quoted  dull,  and  prices  receeding,  except  at  Danlztc, 
where  holders  hold  on  to  former  prices.  We  see  it  stat- 
ed that  five  cargoes  of  Indian  corn,  in  all,  about  5,000 
qrs.  had  sailed  from  the  Danube  for  England,  up  to  the 
23d  April. 

Colton,  hod  again  advanced  from  §d.  to  jd,  per  pound, 
from  the  time  the  Great  Britain  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th 
May  to  the  19th.  The  sales  of  the  week  amounted  to 
53,350  bales,  of  which  17,400  American  was  taken  on 
speculation. 

Prices.  We  find  quoted,  May  15th,  including  400 
American  at  4d.  to  5|d.;  150  Pernatn  and  Maracaibo, 
4$d.  to  4jd.;  400  Egyptian,  6d.  to  6id 200  Surats  2Jd. 
to  3jd.;arid  30  Sea  Islands,  12d-  to  1 3d. 
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RELATIONS  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

A debate  occurred  in  the  United  States  senate,  on 
Wednesday,  10th  inst.,  upon  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
ference between  that  body  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, as  to  the  number  of  major  generals  and 
brigadier  generals  which  should  be  appointed  for  and 
during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  number  to  be 
discharged  at  the  termination  of  that  war. 

Mr.  Allen,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  proposed  to  strike  out  the  words,  “the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  Mexico”  and  insert  “upon 
the  restoration  of  peace.”  He  did  not  regard  the 
war  with  Mexico  as  the  only  war  we  might  have  — 
Our  Oregon  difficulties  were  not  settled.  Good  men 
and  wise  men  had  told  us  that  England  would  fight 
for  the  strip  of  country  between  49  and  54  40.  If 
so,  would  she  not  much  sooner  fight  for  the  fine 
country  of  the  Californias.  He  w'as  against  dis- 
banding the  army  until  he  knew  the  end  of  the  Ore- 
gon question.  It  was  the  duty  of  senators  to  look 
facts  in  the  face,  and  he  called  upon  them  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  worst. 

Such  remarks,  from  the  chairman  of  the  senate’s 
committee  on  foreign  relations,  (usually  the  organ  of 
the  administration  in  that  body,)  would,  under  com- 
mon circumstances,  be  looked  upon  as  very  porten- 
tous. 

Mr.  Morehead  was  making  some  observations  on 
the  subject,  either  in  reply  to  or  after  Mr.  Allen, 
when, 

The  president  of  the  senate  announced  “A 
message  from  the  President.” 

Mr.  Morehead.  Is  it  an  executive  message? 

The  President  replied  that  it  was. 

A motion  was  made  and  carried  to  go  into  execu- 
tive session. 

Mr.  Sevier.  (Audibly.)  “Now  fifty-four  forties, 
come  up  to  the  scratch.” 

The  executive  session  was  protracted  to  a late 
hour,  on  Wednesday,  and  was  resumed  on  Thurs- 
day. 

As  the  message  was  confidential,  nothing  certain, 
of  course,  is  known  of  its  purport,  but  the  general 
impression  is,  that  it  embraced  certain  overtures,  not 
exactly  formal  propositions,  but  an  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Pakenham,  wheth- 
er, if  a proposition  to  settle  the  Oregon  difficulty,  by 
recognizing  the  49°  as  the  division  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  giving  Vancouver’s 
Island  to  the  latter,  and  leaving  to  both  countries 
the  navigation  and  harbors  of  the  straits  of  Fuca 
and  of  the  Columbia  river  for  a certain  number 
of  years, — if  now  offered  by  Great  Britain,  whether 
it  would  be  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

The  president,  it  is  rumored,  has  communicated 
this  inquiry  to  the  senate,  for  their  advice  in  the  pre- 
mises. 

If  these  rumors  prove  to  be  well  founded,  we  shall 
very  speedily  have  an  adjustment  of  our  disputes 
with  Great  Britain.  The  propositions  are  substan- 
tially the  same  that  have  repeatedly  been  offered  to 
the  British  government  by  successive  administrations 
of  the  UniteJ  States,  and  have  been  as  often  rejected. 

One  difficulty  suggests  itself  in  tins  process.  Ac- 
cording to  our  system  of  government,  the  president 
of  the  United  Slates  is  charged  with  the  duty  of 
conducting  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  In 
framing  the  different  depaitments  of  the  government 
and  apportioning  to  each  their  appropriate  powers 
and  duties,  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  as  well  as 
greatest  responsibilities  entrusted  to  the  executive 
department,  was  that  of  the  initiation  of  tlie  trea- 
ty making  power.  This  prerogative  was  intrepidly 
asserted  and  maintained  by  President  Washington, 
during  his  administration,  most  fortunately  for  the 
country,  and  we  know  of  no  attempt  at  departure 
from  his  example,  until  the  present.  If  the  reports 
in  circulation,  and  which  arc  repeated  so  generally 
as  to  command  belief,  be  true,  the  president,  instead 
of  maintaining  this  prerogative,  so  essential  to  an 
executive  department,  and  as  President  conduct- 
ing the  negotiation  with  a foreign  - r.ver,  would 
seem  Ip  he  seeking  to  evade  that  duty, — we  .will  not 
say,  shrinks  fiuiu  tile  responsibilities  of  the  office  lie 
is  entrusted  with,  and  calls  upon  the  senate  to  direct 
him  in  the  premises.  This  is  certainly  reversing  the 
Vol.  XX.  Sic.  15. 


order  of  things — unhinging  the  regular  operation  of 
the  departments  of  government,  and  might  prove  a 
very  dangerous  precedent.  Whether  the  senate  will 
undertake  to  assume  the  new  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties which  it  proposes  to  devolve  upon  them, — nous 
verrons. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  G.  BRITAIN. 

Illegal  Duties — Message,  transmitted  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  U.  States  to  Congress. 

Washington,  May  28,  1846. 

To  lJi£  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I transmit  a copy  of  a note  under  date  the  26th  inst, 
from  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary of  her  Britannic  majesty  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  communicating  a despatch,  under  date  the  4th 
instant,  received  by  him  from  her  Majesty’s  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs.  From  these 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  claims  of  the  two  governments 
upon  each  other  for  a return  of  duties  whiclUiad  been 
levied  in  violation  of  the  commercial  convention  of 
1815  have  been  finally  and  satisfactorily  adjusted. — 
In  making  this  communication,  I deem  it  proper  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  the  prompt  manner  in 
which  the  British  government  has  acceded  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  a speedy 
termination  of  this  affair.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  May  26,  1846. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  what  has  passed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  mutual  settlement  of  claims  on  account 
of  alleged  infractions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britian  and 
the  United  States  respectively,  of  the  commercial  con- 
vention of  1815,  and  more  particularly  to  the  note 
which  I had  the  honor  to  receive  from  you  on  this  sub- 
ject on  the  18th  of  the  present  month,  I have  now  the 
honor  to  enclose  you  a copy  of  a despatch  which  I 
have  received  from  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  foreign  affairs,  from  which  you  will  see, 
sir,  that  her  Majesty’s  government  have  not  hesitated 
to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, as  communicated  in  one  of  our  more  recent 
conversations  upon  this  matter,  by  giving  directions  for 
the  payment  of  the  several  claims  on  account  of  the 
duties  levied  on  rough  rice  imported  into  England  from 
the  United  States. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servent, 

R.  PAKENHAM. 

The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  &c. 

[Enclosuse.]  Foreign  office,  May  4,  1846. 

Sir:  On  receipt  of  your  despatch  of  the  26th  of 
February  last,  respecting  the  proposed  mutual  settle- 
ment of  claims  on  account  of  alleged  infractions  on 
the  part  of  both  Great  Britian  and  the  United  States, 
of  the  commercial  convention  of  1845,  being  anxious 
to  give  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  a proof 
of  our  sincere  desire  to  meet  their  wishes,  I recom- 
mended to  the  lords  commissioners  of  her  majesty’s 
treasury  to  adopt  tire  suggestion  made  to  you  by  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  carry  at  once 
into  effect  that  part  of  the  arrangment  which  concerns 
Great  Britian,  and  which  relates  to  the  rough  rice 
claimants. 

I have  now  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint  you  that  I 
have  received  a letter  from  the  treasury,  stating  that 
their  lordships  have  acquiesced  in  the  above  recom- 
mendation, and  that  they  will  give  directions  for  the 
payment  of  the  several  claimants  on  account  of  the 
duties  levied  on  rough  rice,  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  United  States. 

In  communicating  this  decision  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  you  will  state  that  her  majesty’s 
government  have  adopted  it  in  full  reliance  upon  the 
readiness  of  the  United  States  government  to  satisfy 
the  countervailing  claims  advanced  by  her  majesty’s 
government  for  restitution  of  the  excess  of  duties  lev- 
ied in  the  United  States  on  certain  British  goods  ship- 
ped prior  to  the  1st  of  September,  1842,  so  soon  as 
those  claims  shall  have  been  produced  and  investiga- 
ted. I am,  &c.,  ABERDEEN. 

The  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  Sic. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

iKrHIGHLY  IMPORTANT.  ACCEPTANCE 
OF  MR.  PAKENMAM’S  OREGON  PROPOSI- 
TION ADVISED  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SENATE. 

Intelligence  has  just  readied  us  from  Washington, 
announcing  that  by  a vote  of  only  seven  dissenting  vo:. 
ces,  the  senate  last  evening  advised  the  President  to  ac- 
cept the  prepositions  offered  by  the  British  minister  for 
the  settlement  of  Oregon. 

The  people  of  both  countries,  the  Christian  family, 
have  cause  of  solemn  thankfulness  in,  that  the  horrors 
of  war  are  averted,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  restored. 

General  Gaines. — The  course  pursued  by  Gen. 
Gaines  in  calling  out  troops,  appointing  officers,  &c., 
has  warm  advocates.  In  the  debate  which  took 
place  in  the  United  States  senate  on  Friday  last,  he 
was  advocated  by  senators  belonging  to  both  parties, 
and  as  warmly  censured  by  senators  belonging  to 
both  parties.  The  debate  was  certainly  premature 

and  had  belter  be  forgotten  than  registered 

The  information  called  for  has  been  commuicated, 
and  will  speedily  be  published.  Readers  will  be 
competent  to  judge  from  the  documents.  They  speak 
intelligibly  enough  for  themselves. 

The  legislature  of  Louisiana,  on  the  29th  ult., 
passed,  by  acclamation,  resolutions  of  “thanks”  to 
Genera)  Gaines,  for  his  general  military  conduct, 
and  especially  “for  his  unfaltering  devotion  to  the 
interest  of  his  country,  and  the  honor  and  glory  of 
the  national  flag  throughout  the  course  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  our  federal  government  with  Mexico.” 

The  New  Orleans  papers  also  warmly  vindicate 
General  Gaines,  and  severely  censure  the  admin- 
istration for  their  treatment  of  “the  gallant  old  sol- 
dier.” The  Bee,  referring  to  what  it  calls  secreta- 
ry Marcy’s  “gratuitous  and  wanton  insult”  offered 
to  General  Gaines,  in  enclosing  to  him  in  a blank 
envelope  the  letters  to  governors  of  certain  states, 
countermanding  some  of  his  requisitions,  says:  “This 
final  achievement  is  a fitting  copestone  to  the  struc- 
ture of  his  reputation — a brilliant  feat  in  admira- 
ble keeping  with  his  splendid  and  useful  career 

Truly  honorable,  magnanimous,  and  high  handed 
in  this  last  exploit.  The  insolence  of  office  never 
conceived  or  profitted  by  a finer  opportunity  for 
putting  a gross  indignity  upon  a brave  and  chivalrous 
soldier.” 

A letter  from  New  Orleans  says:  “The ‘disband- 
ed mounted  gun-men,’  which  were  being  raised  un- 
der Colonel  Lafayette  Saunders,  and  who  had  been 
at  great  expense  in  procuring  equipments,  &c., 
have  held  several  meetings  to  express  their  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of  the  war  department,  in  re- 
jecting their  services.  Their  disappointment  seems 
to  have  been  very  great,  and  they  express  it  in  no 
measured  terms. 

General  Tavlor’s  official  reports,  of  the  bat- 
tles of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  have  been  received 
at  Washington,  but  not  yet  published.  Despatches 
from  him  dated  Matamoros,  18th,  201  h , 21st,  and 
24lh  May,  giving  an  account  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Mexicans  and  of  his  having  taken  possession  of  Ma- 
tamoros, displaying  the  American  flag  over  “Fort 
Paredes,”  and  referring  to  the  embarrassments  which 
General  Gaines’  requisition  for  other  volunteers  than 
had  been  asked  for  in  his,  Gen.  Taylor’s  requisition, 
&c.,  &c.,  reached  us  to?  late  for  insertion  in  this 
number. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Louisiana,  appropriat- 
ed by  acclamation,  on  the  26th  ultimo,  five  hundred 
dollars,  for  the  purchase  of  a sword  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  to  be  presented  to  Gen.  Taylor  as  a token  of 
the  universal  admiration  with  which  the  people  of 
that  State  view  his  indomitable  courage,  bravery, 
and  consummate  skill,  as  displayed  in  achieving  two 
brilliant  victories.  A deputation  from  the  Legisla- 
ture were  directed  to  proceed  to  General  Taylor’s 
head  quarters  to  present  the  sword  and  resoultions  of 
approbation  to  the  General,  aud  have  proceeded 
accordingly. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

Canada  Trode.  The  U.  States  Drawback  laws,  are 
said  to  be  producing  a change  in  the  course  of  the  Ca- 
nadian trade  that  excites  much  attentian.  Instead  of 
the  light  articles  of  merchandize  being  attracted  by 
this  new  route,  the  heavy  article  of  sugar  has  taken 
the  lead. 

At  Oswego,  on  the  15th  of  May,  there  was  waiting 
shipment  twelve  hundred  tons  of  sugar  intended  for  the 
Canadian  trade.  With  the  duties  and  drawback  charg- 
es in  New  York,  river,  canals,  and  to  cross  the  lake, 
it  is  understood  that  sugars  from  the  West  Indies  are 
laid  down  in  Kingston,  and  other  points  on  Lake  On- 
tario. one  cent  per  pound  cheaper  that  by  the  long, 
roundabout  voyage  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  New 
York  Canals,  and  in  fact  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  city,  are  much  benefited  by  the  operation  of  this 
law,  which  from  its  origin,  has  ever  been  considered 
as  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  New  York.  The 
extension  of  this  system  before  Congress,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  pass  at  once,  giving,  as  it  will,  new  sour- 
ces of  business  to  the  merchants  of  the  city . — Buff.  Mv, 

Trade  of  Baltimore. — Arrivals  during  the  month 
of  May,  1846: 

Ships.  Barques:  Brigs.  Sclir. 

4 2 18  13 

4 7 17  84 


From  foreign  ports, 
coastwise, 


Total 


35  97 


8 9 

Total  of  foreign  arrivals  37,  coastwise  1 12 — whole 
number  149;  of  which  133  were  American,  9 British, 
4 Bremen,  1 French,  1 Spanish,  and  1 Norwegian. 

Number  of  clearances  to  foreign  ports  during  the 
same  period:  Ships  11,  barques  3,  brigs  22,  schis. 

14 total  50;  of  which  37  were  American,  7 British, 

4 Bremen,  1 French,  and  1 Spanish. 

Exports  to  London— The  Ship  Hermann, ^Captain 
Charles  Welsh,  cleared  at  this  port  on  the  30th  ult. 
by  Robert  Leslie,  Esq.,  owner,  with  the  following 
cargo,  viz.  5,581  barrels  of  Flour;  431  bags  of  Corn; 
8 bags  Peas;  5 bags  Buckwheat;  2000  Hams  in  bags, 
6 tons  Sassafras  root;  100  sides  Leather,  &c. 

NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 

Army 

Companies  H.  and  F,  of  the  4th  U.  S.  artillery,  180 
men  under  command  of  Majs.  Gardner,  Capt.  Bain- 
bridge,  Lieuts.  Phelps,  Reins,  Hill  and  Porter  and  ac- 
companied by  Maj  Brown,  embarked  from  Fortress 
Monroe  on  board  the  barque  Catherine,  for  Point  Is- 
abel. One  company  remains  to  garrison  Old  Point. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Promotions.— The  U.  S.  Gazette,  expresses  hopes 
that  nominations  of  navy  officers  to  supply  the  stations 
lately  filled  by  Commodores  Elliott,  Crane,  and  Ren- 
shaw  will  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  There  is  of 
course  some  impatience  in  the  ranks  of  officers  that 
would  be  entitled  to  promotion,  at  having  their  just 
claims  so  long  deferred. 

Di-y  Dock  at  Brooklyn— This  noble  work  is  pro- 
gressing as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations  will  allow, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  engineer,  Mr.  Mc- 
Alpin  a large  portion  of  the  excavation  being  already 
completed.  The  vast  force  pumps  for  clearing  the 
docks  of  water,  are  sunk  within  seven  feet  of  the 
bottom  of  the  intended  excavation,  and  the  earth  is 
being  very  rapidly  removed,  by  the  means  of  machinery 
driven  by  a steam  engine  of  twenty  five  horse  power. 
It  is  computed  that  three  years  will  yet  elapse  before 
this  magnificent  basin  bill  be  completed,  as  the  entire 
interior  of  the  structure  is  to  be  lined  with  massive 
masonry,  each  stone  averaging  nearly  three  tons,  and 
laid  in  hydraulic  cement.  The  contracts  for  the  stone 
work  are  now  closed,  that  for  the  facing  being  taken 
by  Messrs  J.  Gonder,  Jr.  & Co.,  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
and  the  rubble  being  furnished  by  Messrs.  Richards  & 
Van  Wart,  of  New  York  city,  at  an  aggregate  amount 
of  about  $125,000.  The  facing  is  to  be  of  granite, 
from  Sullivan  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  the 
rubble  of  stone  from  the  Highland  quarries,  on  the 
North  River.  The  facing  stone  will  each  one  be 
dressed  to  a pattern  furnished  by  the  Government.— 
When  completed,  the  dockwfllbe  some  300  feet  in 
length,  with  a breadth  of  108  feet,  atid  will  be 
sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  the  largest  three  decker 
afloat AT.  Y.  News, 

The  Gulf  Squadron. — The  Cumberland,  United 
States  frigate,  leaving  the  broad  pendant  of  Commo- 


dore Conner,  and  the  Potomac  frigate,  arrived  at 
Pensacola  on  the  29th  May,  from  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
off  which  they  left  the  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence. 

Additions  to  the  Navy. — The  Bonito,  Petrel,  and 
Reefer,  three  schooners  which  were  recently  built  at 
New  York  for  Mexico,  not  having  been  paid  for,  have 
been  sold  by  their  builders  to  the  United  States 
government,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard, 
and  will  be  forthwith  armed  and  despatched  to  the 
Gulf, — under  command  of  Lieutenants  Shaw,  Sterret, 
and  Purviance. 

Two  Steamers,  built  also  at  the  same  port  for  the 
Mexican  government,  have  likewise  been  purchased 
by  our  government,  and  will  be  ready  for  delivery  in 
about  a mouth. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  is  all  bustle — The 

sloop  Jllbany,  w ill  be  launched  in  about  two  weeks 

The  splendid  picture,  presented  by  the  Albanians  in 
honor  of  her  name,  has  arrived,  and  will  shortly 
occupy  a conspicuous  place  in  her  cabin.  A North 
River  sloop  was  engaged  on  Saturday  morning  in 
landing  some  eight  or  ten  Paixhan  guns  from  the 
West  Point  Foundry,  probably  intended  for  the  Al- 
bany. Workmen  are  likewise  engaged  in  making 
ready  the  store  ship  Relief  and  the  sloop  Boston. — 
Nothing  is  said  about  preparing  the  frigate  Macedon- 
ian, Lexington,  or  the  frigate  Sabine,  the  latter  of 
which  is  on  the  stocks.  There  are  now  some  eight 
hundred  additional  hands  of  all  kinds  who  have  been 
placed  in  employment  since  the  arrival  of  recent 
orders  for  fitting  out  the  government  vessels. 

The  Mexican  Steamers — Montezuma  and  Guadel- 
oupe.— A slip  from  the  office  of  the  Charleston 
Courier,  dated  May  31st  says — The  schooner  F.  A. 
Crown,  four  and  a half  days  from  Havana,  reports 
that  the  two  Mexican  steamers.  Montezuma  and 
Guadaloupe,  had  escaped  from  Vera  Cruz  and  arrived 
at  Havana  under  English  colors  on  the  24th  ult.  in  6 
days. 

Venezuela. — Steamers  on  the  Orinoco. — We  find 
in  the  New  Orleans  Tropic  an  interesting  article  in 
relation  to  a project  now  on  foot  to  establish  Ameri- 
can steamboats  on  the  great  river  Orinoco,  in  Vene 
zuela.  It  appears  that  an  offer  was  made  about  a 
year  since  by  the  government,  proposing  to  grant  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  river  Orinoco, 
with  steamers,  to  such  persons  or  company,  as  would 
stipulate  to  put  steamers  in  operation  there  within  a 
given  time.  This  offer  resulted  in  the  grant,  to  Ves- 
pasian Ellis,  esq.,  late  charge  d’affaires  at  Caraccas, 
of  important  privileges  in  furtherance  of  the  object 
in  view.  It  is  staled  that  the  grant  is  exclusive  for 
the  period  of  twenty  two  years  to  Mr.  Ellis,  and  his 
assigns,  and  he  has  the  privilege  of  firewood  and 
timber  from  the  government  lands  bordering  on  the 
river,  during  the  whole  term.  The  boats,  machine- 
ry, and  other  property  engaged  in  the  navigation,  are 
to  be  free  from  all  taxes  or  contributions  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  an  ample  guaranty  is  given  for  the  pro- 
tection of  said  property.  Eighteen  months  are  al- 
lowed to  Mr.  Ellis  to  fulfil  his  stipulations. 

The  Orinoco  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  South 
America,  and  is  navigable  1,500  or  2,000  miles,  and 
its  boruers  contain  the  richest  lands  on  the  South 
American  continent.  It  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the 
productions  of  three  fourths  of  Venezuela,  a large 
part  of  western  Brazil,  and  of  the  eastern  part  of 
New  Granada,  its  bead  waters  reaching  to  a point 
within  100  miles  of  Bogota. 

The  Orinoco  is  to  Venezuela,  what  the  Mississippi 
river  is  to  the  United  States.  It  has  never  yet  been 
navigated  with  steamers,  but  it  is  free  from  obstruc- 
tions. Vessels  of  a large  class  ascend  it  to  Angostu- 
ra, a port  of  entry,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  keel  boats  are  now  used  above  Angostura,  as  in 
times  past  they  were  used  in  our  own  majestic  Mis- 
sissippi. Angostura  is  the  third  town  in  size  in  Ve- 
nezuela, and  contains  several  thousand  inhabitants. 
Large  quantities  of  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  indigo, 
hides,  &c.,  are  annually  shipped  from  Angostura  to 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  all  these  come  down 
the  Orinoco,  at  present,  in  keel  boats.  Angostura 
has  increased,  we  observe  from  statistical  reports, 
nearly  threefold  in  her  exports  in  the  past  ten  years, 
while  her  imports  have  not  increased  during  that  pe- 
riod, owing,  as  it  is  slated,  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  ascend  the  river  above  the  An- 
gostura, with  keel  boats,  the  current  being  very 
strong,  and  of  course,  few  goods  can  now  be  carried 
up  the  river  to  the  interior.  It  is  also  said  that  goods 
consumed  on  the  Orinoco,  from  8U0  to  1,000  miles 
above  Angostura,  are  now  imported  at  Laguayra  and 
Port  Cabello,  and  carried  some  400  miles  across  the 


country  by  land  instead  of  ascending  the  river?  We 
are  informed  by  the  Tropic  that  it  is  the  plan  of  Mr. 
Ellis  to  form  a company  with  a capital  of  some  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  send  two  or  three  steam- 
ers to  Angostura,  for  the  purpose  of  navigating  the 
Orinoco  and  branches,  and  to  form  a commercial 
connexion  with  New  Orleans,  by  means  of  three  or 
four  large  schooners,  to  run  from  that  port  to  Angos- 
tura. 


STEAMERS. 


The  competition  between  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  for  superiority  in  the  new 
scheme  of  maritime  power,  and  of  commercial  advan- 
tages, which  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  is 
rapidly  developing,  we  look  upon  as  of  the  very  first 
interest,  as  to  the  destinies  of  the  nations  we  have 
named. 

Great  Britain,  for  centuries,  has  bent  all  her  vast 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  naval  superiority  — 
Her  ships  were  in  fact  “the  wooden  walls  of  Old 
England.”  Her  victories  in  long  contested  wars 
gradually  gave  her  the  trident;  disputed,  first  with  the 
Spaniards,  whose  power  upon  the  ocean  was  almost 
undisputed  prior  to  the  destruction  by  a storm,  of 
the  vast  Armada  with  which  they  were  about  to  in- 
vade England;  next,  with  the  Dutch,  whose  fleet  some 
two  hundred  years  ago  proceeded  up  the  Thames, 
and  threatened  the  destruction  of  London;  next  with 
the  French,  whose  fleets  during  the  last  three  gen- 
eral wars  in  Europe  were  often  very  nearly  a match 
for  their  proud  opponents. 

At  the  close  of  the  American  war,  aided  by  the 
Spaniards  and  Americans,  the  British  superiority  at 
sea  was  even  for  a while  overmatched.  Their  fleets 
were  unable  to  relieve  Cornwallis’ army  in  the  Ches- 
apeake. The  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney,  in  1782, 
again  secured  them  their  sway,  &c.  The  victory  of 
Lord  Howe,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1794,  decided  the 
naval  preponderance  for  the  long  contest  between 
France  and  England  that  ensued.  The  French  re 
peated  effort  after  effort  to  regain  an  equality, — m 
vain.  British  superiority  was  manifested  in  every 
general  fight,  and  the  battles  of  the  Nile  and  Trafal- 
gar ended  the  naval  contest.  The  ocean  was  proudly 
claimed  as 

“Britain’s  wide  domain, 

And  not  a sail,  but  by  permission,  spread.” 

At  this  moment  a new  champion  is  seen  to  enter 
the  lists,  the  “clean  built”  “clipper”  with  a little 
bit  of  “striped  bunting”  at  the  mast  head.  On  her 
broad  pendant  floated  “Free  trade  and  Sailors’ 
rights,” — as  proudly  as  if  all  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  had  been  overwhelmed  in  the  Red  sea,  in- 
stead ot  riding  as  they  were  m triumph  over  every 
other  maritime  power.  The  right  of  impressing  sea- 
men into  the  British  service  from  the  decks  of  an 
American  vessel,  was  claimed  and  had  been  exer- 
cised. Sailors’  rights  on  American  decks  were  nev- 
er again  to  be  so  outraged.  The  world  looked  on  to 
admire  how  gallantly  the  young  Hercules  grappled 
with  superior  force,  and  brought  down  the  “Red 
Cross”  from  its  low  ering  height.  A few  such  ad- 
monitory hints  were  administered  with  obvious  ben- 
efit to  mankind.  John  Bull  was  set  to  work  again 
to  find  out  how  to  maintain  a supremacy  upon  the 
ocean,  which  the  moment  before  he  had  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  having  so  effectually  secured. 

And  now  again,  comes  a new  element  into  the 
contest.  All  the  perfection  which  it  had  cost  centu- 
ries to  acquire  in  maritime  construction — all  the  su- 
periority which  larger  fleets  and  heavier  ships  and 
metal  gave  to  Great  Britain,  threatens  to  become  of 
no  avail.  “Those  restless  Yankees  have  contrived 
to  apply  steam  power  to  navigation.  Our  swiftest 
sailors  will  soon  be  overhauled.  Our  heaviest  ships 
will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  mere  machinery.  Our  in- 
vincible seamen  will  be  obliged  to  strike  their  flag 
to  engineers .” 

The  Yankees,  after  showing  the  track,  left  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  follow  in  their  wake  of  im- 
provements. 

The  maritime  powers  ol  Europe  quickly  perceived 
the  importance  of  this  discovery.  France  seized 
upon  it  at  once  as  the  readiest  means  for  her  to 
bring  up  her  leeway,  and  come  again  along  side  of 
her  old  opponent,  in  a contest  for  supremacy  at  sea. 
Look  at  the  duke  de  Jomville’s  recent  publications 
for  an  account  of  the  progress  France  has  made  in 
the  construction  and  perfection  ol  naval  steamers. — 
Guizot  has  recently  called  for  additional  naval 
steamers.  Britain  has  had  an  eye  to  the  French  na- 
val construction,  and  takes  special  care  to  keep  ahead 
with  her  naval  steamers. 

Entire  new  navies — new  schools,  for  both  navigat- 
ing and  fighting,  were  to  be  established  and  a new 
education  acquired  in  both  spheres. 

The  first  conflict  in  these  new  spheres,  is  yet  to 
occur.  We  know  nothing  whatever  by  experience 
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of  steam  maritime  warfare.  When  the  steam  ves- 
sel comes  to  be  tried  in  the  tug  of  war, — some  un- 
thought of  secrets  will  be  ascertained — some  defects 
become  obvious — some  improvements  will  suggest 
themselves.  Steam  naval  power  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  United  States  government  have  expended  some 
money  in  experiments,  but  nothing  like  a satisfacto- 
ry result  has  yet  been  arrived  at  in  her  steam  ships 
of  war.  The  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Princeton  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  science  of 
this  country  and  have  been  modified  over  and  over. 
All  is  yet  experiment. 

The  Yankees,  however,  are  in  the  meantime  pro- 
gressing with  their  schools  of  education  in  this  intri 
cate  science.  They  started  first,  showed  others  the 
way,  and  contrive  to  keep  ahead  as  to  the  general 
science.  They  build  the  handsomest  steamers  that 
float — the  fastest  steamers  that  float — and  will  find 
out  perhaps  how  to  build  the  strongest  and  most  im- 
pregnable steamers  that  are  hereafter  to  decide  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea. 

One  of  the  main  objects  which  the  British  govern- 
ment have  in  view  it  is  plain  enough,  is,  to  acquire 
not  only  steam  maritime  superiority  in  war,  but,  and 
as  the  main  stay  for  that  superiority,  a steam  mari- 
time superiority  in  peace — by  which  alone  her  com- 
mercial superiority  can  be  attained.  She  is  deter- 
mined to  have  a monopoly  of  mail  boats, — thereby 
commanding  the  greatest  facility  for  intercourse,  and 
through  the  advantages  which  that  will  gain  them  to 
secure  the  carrying  trade  as  well  as  the  markets  of 
the  ports  of  the  world. 

New  and  formidable  elements  are  thus  introduced 
into  the  commercial  world.  Mail  monopolies  are 
spread  beyond  the  “Realm,”  and  propose  to  throw 
their  cobweb  meshes  over  all  the  world.  Govern- 
ments come  into  competition  with  private  enlerprize 
for  the  carrying  trade.  Soon  they  will  enter  the 
markets  for  all  kinds  of  speculations.  The  present 
summer,  if  peace  is  maintained  between  England 
and  the  United  States,  will  witness  a heavy  British 
steamer  leaving  regularly  our  ports  and  the  British 
ports  every  Saturday, — with  mails  which  will  pass 
the  Atlantic  in  less  time  than  it  required  a few  years 
ago  for  the  United  States  mail  to  reach  Boston  from 
the  seat  of  government.  They  will  accommodate 
at  the  same  time  hundreds  of  passengers,  and  take 
thousands  of  tons  of  Ireight. 

The  question  is, — and  it  is  a question  not  to  be 
blinked  or  postponed, — shall  the  United  States  aban 
don  the  mail  monopoly — the  transport  ol  passengers 
— the  freight  of  merchandise — the  advantages  of 
foreign  markets,  to  the  British — or  to  the  French  — 
or  to  any  power  upon  earth?  Or  shall  she  enter  the 
ocean  of  contest  ior  her  own  fair  share  in  all  these 
advantages? 

The  English  and  French,  as  well  as  some  others 
of  the  European  governments  have  taken  measures 
to  enlist  the  agency  of  commercial  men,  and  of  their 
enterprising  associations  and  individuals,  as  well  as 
the  money  of  their  capitalists,  in  establishing  lines  of 
mail  steamers  built  upon  a plan  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  easily  converted  into  war  steamers. — 
'1  his  is  making  commerce  subsidiary  to  war — and  by 
partaking  in  the  expenses,  profits,  and  risks  of  these 
enterprizes,  the  governments  quit  their  legitimate 
sphere  of  merely  governing,  and  enter  into  the  com- 
petition for  trade.  That  commerce  will  be  monopo- 
lized by  governments  one  of  these  days,  we  would 
not  predict,  but  if  governments  mix  in  the  markets  of 
trade  and  speculation,  to  any  material  extent,  the  peo 
pie  will  not  find  their  interests  promoted  by  the  pro 
cess.  Governments  should  be  restricted  to  their  le- 
gitimate purposes.  This  is  a matter  of  profound  in 
terest  to  the  people  of  England  as  well  as  the  people 
of  this  country. 

The  United  States  government  have  been  duly  at- 
tentive to  the  subject  in  hand.  A law  passed  con- 
gress some  time  since  authorizing  contracts  for  mail 
steamers,  and  measures  were  taken  to  have  them 
constructed  and  brought  into  operation.  We  look 
for  the  cevelopement  of  these  measures  with  pro- 
found iulerest. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type  we  find  the  sub 
ject  has  been  before  congress  again.  The  contracts 
entered  into,  or  proposed  by  the  department,  have 
been  under  consideration,  and  doubts  are  expressed 
as  to  their  being  approved.  Meantime  it  is  staled 
that  some  progress  h~s  been  made  in  the  construction 
of  steamers,  under  a presumption  that  the  contracts 
would  be  ratified. 

Grave  doubts  are  entertained  and  expressed  as  to 
the  possibility  of  constructing  steamers  that  will  an 
swer  the  double  purpose  proposed.  Our  common 
steamers  are  admitted  now  to  be  unfit  for  war  pur 
poses, — and  the  best  constructed  steamers  for  fight 
ing,  it  is  apprehended,  will  not  be  the  best  steamers 
for  expeditious  trade  and  transport  porpo-es  In, at 
tempting  to  attain  one  puipo^e,  me  best  lorm  and  fit 
for  the  other  purpose  must  be  departed  from. 


The  difficulties  which  were  foreseen  and  pointed 
out  in  the  first  recepiion  of  intelligence  that  requisitions 
from  different  authorities  were  being  made  for  volun- 
teers, are  now  developed,  exactly  as  predicted.  Go- 
vernment finds  them  exceedingly  embarrassing,  the  state 
authorities  scarcely  less  so,  and  the  volunteers  them- 
selves  are  provoked  and  disheartened  at  the  outset,  by  statement,  some  were  determined  to  volunteer,  but 


n evident  want  of  proper  arrangement  in  the  premises 
Meantime  officers  of  the  army  heretofore  high  in  esti- 
mation, are  to  he  overhauled,  perhaps,  court  martialled, 
instead  of  being  in  command  at  a moment  when  and 
where  their  experience  and  military  knowledge  ought  to 
be  available  to  the  country. 

The  Missouri  volunteers,  or  rat  her.  the  St  Louis  le- 
gion, numbering  701)  men,  promptly  assembled  under 
command  of  Col.  A.  R.  E iston,  under  Gen.  G lines’ 
requisition  to  aid  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  were 
utterly  confounded  on  being  informed  that  under  in- 
s'ructions  from  the  war  department.  General  Gaines’ 
requisition  would  not  be  recognized,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  could  not  he  mustered  into  the  U.  States 
servic.  After  endeavoring  in  vain  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ficulty, the  legion  spiritedly  resolved  to  embark  for  the 
Rio  Grande  on  their  own  honk,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments to  leave  on  the  23d  nit.  Just  as  they  were  leav- 
ng.  Col.  Campbell  received  a letter  from  Gov.  Edwards, 
then  in  Washington,  stating  that  Gen.  Gaines’  requisi- 
tion on  Missouri  had  been  approved  by  the  president, 
and  the  volunteers  that  had  started  would  be  accepted, 
but  the  president  desired  that  all  who  had  not  started, 
would  be  detained  (or  the  expedition  against  Santa  Fe. 

Volunteers  for  Santa  Fe,  are  pouring  into  St.  Louis. 


VOLUNTEERS. 


he  staled  that  the  Madison  bank  had  offered  to  place 
$10,000  to  his  credit  for  supplying  volunteers,  but 
he  had  scruples  about  his  right  to  accept  it.  He 
would  consider  of  the  proposition  further,  and,  in 
case  the  bank  would  agree  to  advance  and  look  only 
to  the  United  States  for  payment,  he  did  not  know 
but  he  would  accept  it!  Before  this  speech,  says  the 


they  were  discouraged  and  did  not  offer. 


Ohio  volunteers.  The  requisition  on  this  state 
was  for  three  regiments,  2,400  men. 

Cincinnati  promptly  responded,  by  parading  the 
following  companies — 


Cincinnati  Greys,  numbering 

80 

Montgomery  Guards, 

160 

Washington  Cadets, 

80 

Morgan  Rifleman, 

80 

German  Volunteer  Companies, 

500 

Total, 

900 

Kentucky  volunteers.  The  Louisville  legion,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  too  quick  for  die  counter  orders  from 
the  war  department.  At  least  they  were  off  for  New 
Orleans  in  virtue  of  the  impulse,  if  not  of  Gen.  Gaines’ 
requisition..  They  will  contrive  to  get  themsel  ves  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service,  we  hope,  under 
some  constitutional  clause  or  other.  Gen.  Gaines’  re- 
quisition was  recognized  by  Gov.  O.vsley  on  the  IT 1 h of 
May,  and  volunteers  on  that  day  were  called  for.  The 
Frankfort  Commonwealth,  of  the  26th,  says:  “The  requi- 
sition has  been  met.  Before  12  o’clock  on  Monday,  13 
companies  of  infantry,  and  nine  of  cavalry  had  been 
tendered  to  the  governor.  The  governor  accepted  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  tendered  themselves,  so  that 
there  are  three  superfluous  companies  of  infantry, 
while  but  one  company  of  cavalry  remains  to  be  ten- 
dered to  fill  up  the  requisition.” 

Tennessee.  Over  five  thousand  volunteers  have  of- 
fered their  services  already  to  the  governor,  for  the  Rio 
Grande,  twice  the  number  the  state  is  to  furnish-  Ex- 
governor  Jones,  (the  late  whig  candidate,)  is  raising  vo 
lunteers. 

Texas.  Gov.  Henderson  and  a portion  of  ht3  staff 
left  for  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  19th  ult. 

A splendid  company  of  volunteers  from  Montgomery, 
under  Captain  (late  Colonel)  Jo.  Bennet,  left  Galveston 
for  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  29th  ult.  A company  of 
about  sixty  mounted  riflemen,  under  the  command  of 
Capt.  Early,  had  started  from  Washington  county  for 
the  Rio  Grande;  another  company  was  to  follow  in  a 
few  days. 

Route  of  volunteers.  A general  order  from  the 
headquarters  of  the  army,  at  Washington,  under  date 
of  the  19th  May,  thus  specifies  the  destination  and  routes 
of  the  quotas  of  volunteers  called  from  the  western 
states: 

The  regiments  of  cavalry  or  mounted  men  called 
for  from  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  will,  front  their  re- 
pective  state-rendezvous,  take  up  their  line  of  march, 
by  the  best  routis,  via  Memphis,  Little  Rock,  on  the 
Arkansas,  Fulton,  on  the  Red  river,  and  Robins’  Ferry, 


Difficulties  were  encountered  as  to  meeting  ex- 
penditures. The  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust 
Company  placed  to  the  creditor  the  governor  of  the 
state  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  meet  the  immediate  de- 
mands in  fitting  out  the  volunteers. 

The  quto  of  the  state  was  filled  up.  The  Cincin- 
nati Gazette  on  announcing  the  fact,  adds — "We 
regret  to  learn  that  arrangements  supposed  to  have 
been  completed  for  passing  the  troops  here  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  prompt 
supply  of  volunteers  by  the  general  government, 
have  failed,  and  that  major  Tompkins  declines  fur- 
nishing supplies,  or  to  pay  for  those  heretofore  fur- 
nished. The  state  officers,  therefore,  continue  to 
perform  these  duties. 

Why  is  the  burthrn  thrown  upon  the  state  officers? 
Why  this  disregard  by  the  war  department  of  the 
wants  of  men  invited  in  its  behalf  into  the  service  of 
the  country?  These  volunteers  are  United  State* 
troops,  brought  into  service  under  the  law  of  the  U. 
States.  The  action  of  the  state  executive  has  been 
invoked  to  facilitate  the  raising  these  troops  for  the 
United  States,  not  for  the  state.  The  governor  has 
acted  promptly  with  means  procured  of  individuals 
and  state  institutions — no  means  whatever  having 
been  furnished  by  the  war  department,  though  con- 
gress had  placed  $10,000,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
president,  for  the  express  purpose  of  raising  and  sup- 
plying this  force.  The  action  of  the  stale  governors 
and  other  state  officers  is  gratuitous  as  it  regards  the 
general  government.  The  act  of  congress  confers  no 
authority  and  imposes  no  obligation  upon  state  of- 
ficers. Why,  then,  are  they  asked  to  assume  these 
onerous  duties?  And  why,  if  these  duties  are  readily 
assumed,  and  the  department  relieved,  are  they  left 
to  raise  means  as  best  they  may?  Surely,  if  asked  to 
perform  these  duties,  they  should  be  supplied  with 
means.  There  is  culpable  negligence  somewhere. 

Major  Tompkins,  of  the  quarter  master’s  depart- 
ment of  the  army,  has  been  here  some  days,  but  for 
some  reasons  unknown  to  us,  refuses  to  relieve  or 
provide  for  the  troops  in  camp!  The  law  provides  a 
method  of  mustering  the  volunteers  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  This  has  been  complied  with. 
The  law  expressly  provides,  that  when  mustered 
into  service  these  volunteers  shall  be  subject  to  the 
rules  and  articles  of  war,  and  shall  be  “in  all  re- 
spects, except  as  to  clothing  and  pay,  placed  on  the 


on  the  Trinity  river,  upon  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Tex-  same  footing  with  similar  corp9  in  the  United  State* 


as.  The  regiments  of  cavalry  or  mounted  men  called 
for  from  Arkansas,  will,  from  its  state-rendezvous  (say) 
Washington,  take  the  same  route  from  Fulton  to  Sun 
Antonio  de  Bexar. 

“Excepting  one  regiment  of  the  Kentucky  and  one  of 
tiie  Illinois  quotas  of  foot — to  which  General  Wool  is 
charged  with  giving  different  routes,  and  also  excepting 
the  Arkansas  battalion  which  will  receive  instructions 
through  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Arbuckle,  all  the  other 
regiments  and  battalions  of  volunteer  infantry  or  rifle, 
called  for,  from  the  said  states,  will  be  embarked  at  the 
nearest  navigable  points  to  their  respective  state-rendez- 
vous, and  thence  proceed  by  water,  with  or  without 
transhipment  at  Mobile,  or  New  Orleans,  to  Point  Isa- 
bel or  Brasos  Santiago,  Texas,  like  the  troops  ordered 
to  San  Antonio  de  Bexar?  the  whole  will  come  under 
the  orders  of  the  general  officer  in  the  chief  command 
ot  the  United  States’  land  forces  operating  against  Mex- 
ico.” 


Indiana  volunteering.  The  requisition  on  In 
diana  called  for  three  regiments  of  volunteer  infan- 
try, artillery  and  riflemen. 

A public  meeting  was  called  at  Indianapolis, 
which  was  addressed  by  gov.  Whitcomb,  (a  warm 
parlizan  of  the  administration,)  who  addressed  the 
people,  and  exhorted  them  to  volunteer  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  country.  As  to  supplies,  he  said  no 
provision  had  been  made  by  the  general  government  for 
supplies  of  any  kind,  Hie  volunteers  must  pa: 

tueir  own  expenses,  until  mustered  into  service,  Out 
be  thought  the  general  government  would  refund! 


army.”  The  volunteers  of  camp  Washington  have 
Deen  mustered  into  service,  and  have  taken  the  oath 
according  to  law.  They  are  entitled  to  sifbsistence 
from  the  United  States  most  clearly.  Under  wjiat  ! 
pretext  so  plain  a duty  as  to  supply  them  is  neglbct-l 
ed  or  thrown  upon  the  state,  we  are  unable  to  dis-1 
cover.  The  word  now  is,  they  must  wait  the  ar- 
rival of  gen.  Wool.  There  is  great  fault  somewhere,;, 
and  it  should  be  ferreted  out  and  exposed.  But  wo  , 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  governor  will  furnish  sup- 
plies rather  Ilian  let  the  troops  suffer.” 


Volunteer  officers.  Mr.  Webster's  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  United  States  senate  last  week,  in  rela- 
lion  to  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  volunteers: 

“It  appeared  to  him  that  they  would  have  acted  some 
what  more  wisely  if  they  had  proceeded  in  the  true  lint 
of  their  power  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  The; 
were  authorized  by  the  constitution  to  raise  and  sup 
port  armies.  They  were  bound  by  no  rule — restrained 
by  none  hut  the  mere  discretien  of  congress.  This  wa 
a broad  and  unqualified  power.  Congress  was  alsoau 
thorized  by  the  constitution  to  provide  by  law  for  the  ri 
gulation  of  the  militia,  for  calling  them  out  to  repel  it 
vasior,  to  suppress  insurrection,  and  to  execute  the  law 
Those  persons  who  were  now  being  brought  out  l 
serve,  were  styled,  under  this  bill,  volunteers.  All  troo| 
of  the  United  States  were  volunteers,  unless  those  ca|J 
ed  into  service  for  any  of  the  exigencies  provided  (■ 
the  constitution.  If  the  president  demanded  mdltia  trd 
the  governor  of  a state,  the  militia  must  come.  Tl 
was  eompultiory  military  ?«rvice  Nowrcontinued  IV 
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W , my  opinion  is  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  the  mili- 
tary force  serving  under  this  government,  regular  or  pro- 
visional, employed  and  paid  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  officered  by  this  government: 
in  other  words,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  system  would 
have  been  more  distinctly  conformable  to  our  acknow- 
ledged powers  if,  instead  of  calling  the  militia  into  ser- 
vice under  authority  of  state  governments,  they  were 
called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  eeneral 
government,  leaving  them  as  much  volunteers  as  they 
are  now.  1 have  heard  no  objection  to  this,  except  that 
the  practice  is  that  the  soldiers  select  their  own  officers; 
but  there  must  always  be  more  or  less  inconvenience 
arising  from  having  a force  paid  by  the  United  States 
and  commanded  by  their  own  officers. 

“The  president,  by  a law  which  was  passed  the  other 
day,  is  authorized  to  accept  the  services  of' volunteers  by 
companies,  battalions,  or  squadrons  Now,  in  some  of 
the  states,  the  organization  of  the  militia  is  local.  A 
company  consists  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  men  living 
within  certain  limits,  and  you  will  find  no  such  compa- 
ny volunteering  its  services.  I would  much  prefer  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  militia  of  the  states,  unless 
they  are  called  out  upon  some  pressing  emergency;  and 
in  the  case  of  volunteers  enlisted  for  a short  service, 
we  should  organize  the  regiments  ourselves  and  com 
mission  them  ourselves,  so  that  all  that  fight  our  battles 
should  fight  under  the  same  authority.” 

Maryland  volunteers.  We  noticed  in  our  last,  the 
departure  on  the  29th  of  three  fine  companies  of 
volunteers,  raised  within  a few  preceding  days  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  for  the  Mexican  war.  Impatient 
of  delay,  they  determined  to  report  themselves  at 
once  to  the  secretary  of  war,  and  for  that  purpose 
took  passage  in  the  cars  for  Washington.  No  pro- 
visions having  been  made  for  their  reception  there, 
thby  had  some  difficulty  in  the  then  extremely  crowd- 
ed condition  of  the  city,  to  find  accommodations. — 
A touch  of  campaigning  even  in  the  capitol  of  their 
own  made  republic  they  had  to  begin  the  service 
with.  They  soon  made  themselves  known  however, 
and  were  then  duly  appreciated  and  their  services 
were  accepted.  The  president  requested  the  go- 
vernor of  Maryland  to  make  the  appointments  of 
that  portion  of  “the  District  of  Columbia  battalion 
composed  of  Maryland  volunteers.”  Gov.  Pratt 
accordingly  commissioned  Wm.  H.  Watson,  late 
captain  of  the  Independent  Blues,  (of  Baltimore)  to 
lieutenant  colonel  of  said  battalion.  Another  com 
pany  also  from  Baltimore  joined  the  battalion  a few 
days  after,  and  the  whole  embarked  on  the  llth  in- 
stant, on  board  the  steamer  Massachusetts,  for  the 
Rid  Grande. 

The  Leonardtoum  Beacon,  states  that  thirty  volun- 
teers were  enrolled  in  one  day  in  old  St.  Mary’s. — 
They  expected  to  parade  a full  company  in  a few 
days. 


MEXICO— LATEST. 

Advices  to  the  25th  ult.,  were  received  at  New 
Orleans,  on  the  1st  inst.,  from  Vera  Cruz,  brought 
by  the  barque  Louisiana,  Capt.  Williams. 

The  blockade  of  Vera  Cruz  commenced  on  20th 
May,  and  15  days  were  allowed  for  all  neutral  ves- 
sels to  load  and  depart.  The  British  mail  steamers 
will  enter  and  leave  the  port  as  usual,  but  will  only 
je  allowed  to  take  specie. 

The  day  the  Louisiana  sailed,  information  reached 
^era  Cruz  that  Mazatlan  and  Lepia  had  proclaimed 
n favor  of  General  Santa  Anna.  Gen.  Alvarez,  in 
he  south,  was  carrying  on  a disastrous  war  against 
be  government. 

It  was  reported  that  Gen.  Paredes  intended  leav- 
ng  the  city  of  Mexico  with  troops  to  reinforce  the 
rmy  at  the  north.  By  an  order  from  the  Mexican 
overnment  the  American  consul  at  Vera  Cruz  was 
rdered  to  close  his  office,  and,  with  all  Americans, 
> leave  in  eight  days  from  the  date  of  the  order, 
rhich  was  on  the  18th  May. 

The  consul  intended  to  embark  on  board  of  the 
t.  S.  steamer  Mississippi  on  the  26th.  At  anchor 
IF  the  Isle  Vorda,  U.  S.  frigate  Raritan  and  steamer 
lississippi,  and  off  the  port  the  U.  S.  sloop  Fal- 
outh. 

Great  animosity  prevailed  against  the  Americans 
nee  the  defeat  of  the  Mexicans  at  Matamoros  was 
lown.  The  Louisiana  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz  in 
impany  with  the  brig  Helen  McLeod  (of  Balti- 
ore)  for  this  port.  I learn  from  Capt.  Williams 
at  no  American  vessels  were  left  in  port  at  the 
ne  he  sailed.  The  packet  brig  St.  Petersburg  sail- 
for  New  York  on  the  20th  ult. 

The  N.  O.  Picayune,  June  2d,  says — “The  enor- 
ius  forced  loans  which  the  government  had  im- 
led  upon  the  clergy,  the  latter  had  declared  itself 
ally  unable  to  meet.  The  Metropolitan  church 
s ordered  to  furnish  a subsidy  of  $98,000  per 
nth;  the  Mechoacan  $35,000;  of  Puebla  $40,000; 
Guadalajara  $2,000;  of  Durango  $15,000,  and  of 
jaca  $8,000.  These  great  sums  per  month  show 
t the  president  is  determined  to  prosecute  the  war 
h energy.  He  will  never  be  able  to  collect  such 
is. 


In  regard  to  Paredes  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  El  Publicano  says  it  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er he  will  repair  to  the  Rio  Grande  or  to  Vera  Cruz; 
but  he  will  leave  the  capital  as  soon  as  congress  as- 
sembles. Full  accounts  of  the  disastrous  actions  of 
the  8th  and  9th  had  reached  the  capital  and  appear- 
ed in  the  official  journal. 

They  3re  more  accurate  by  far  than  Mexican  bul- 
letins generally,  and  do  credit  to  Arista. 

The  news  was  received  with  profound  regret,  but 
with  an  apparent  determination  to  fight  the  war 
out.” 

The  Mexican  papers  claim  positively  that  the 
number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  on  the  partof  the 
Americans  was  more  considerable  than  that  of  the 
Mexicans.  Gen.  Arista  sets  down  the  force  of  the 
Mexicans  in  the  action  of  the  8th  May  at  3000  men 
and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery;  our  numbers  are 
stated  to  have  been  3000  men,  more  or  less,  with 
great  superiority  in  artillery.  The  destruction  by 
our  artillery  is  represented  to  have  been  severe. — 
Over  three  thousand  shot  are  said  to  have  been 
fired  at  the  Mexicans  by  our  artillery,  between  2 
o’clock,  P.  M.,  and  7,  in  the  evening,  when  the  bat- 
tle closed.  The  Mexicans  in  the  same  time  dis- 
charged seven  hundred  and  fifty  shots  from  their  ar- 
tillery., 

The  Mexican  loss  on  the  8th  is  set  down  at  352 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing — and  they  claim  to 
have  retained  possession  of  the  field  of  battle. 

We  have  not  the  description  of  the  action  of  the 
9th,  by  Gen.  Arista,  as  we  had  supposed  in  our 
haste,  but  we  have  by  i:s  a journal  friendly  to  him. 
His  position  is  represented  to  have  been  gallantly 
forced,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  the  last  of  which  was  headed  by 
Arista  in  person,  and  during  which  they'actually 
“cut  to  pieces  two  entire  companies  of  the  Ameri- 
cans.” The  loss  of  the  Americans  is  still  represent- 
ed as  superior  to  that  of  the  Mexicans. 

The  papers  make  very  patriotic  appeals  to  all 
good  citizens  to  come  up  now  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country. 

In  regard  to  the  loan  attempted  to  be  raised  from 
the  clergy  of  Mexico,  we  have  the  official  letter  of 
the  minister  of  the  treasury,  Senor  lturbe,  dated  the 
13th,  before  the  news  of  the  actions  of  the  8th  and 
9th  could  have  been  received.  It  sets  forth  the 
grievous  necessity  of  money  for  the  war,  and  urges 
the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  submit  to  the  hardship 
forced  upon  all  by  the  national  calamities. 

He  tells  the  archbishop  that  the  government  has 
appropriated  all  revenues  which  were  mortgaged, 
suspending,  without  exception,  all  payments  to  its 
creditors;  that  it  withheld  a fourth  part  of  the  sala- 
ries of  all  its  employees;  that  all  classes  were  called 
upon  to  make  sacrifices,  and  the  clergy  must  not  be 
exempt.  He  then  calls  for  a loan  of  $2,400,000, 
payable  in  twelve  monthly  instalments,  commencing 
the  30th  of  June.  The  archbishop  is  called  upon  to 
partition  the  loan  among  the  various  bodies  of  the 
clergy. 

On  the  15th  the  archbishop  replied,  that  he  had 
summoned  an  ecclesiastic  convention  to  meet  that 
morning,  before  whom  the  matter  would  be  laid; 
and  that  he  would  co-operate  to  the  extent  of  his 
powers  “in  a war  in  which  were  at  stake  the  two 
precious  objects  of  Mexicans,  its  independence  and 
its  religion.” 

The  next  we  hear  of  the  loan  is  an  announcement 
in  El  Republicano,  of  the  21st,  that  the  metropolitan 
churches  could  not  contribute  the  $98,000  a month 
allotted  to  them,  as  the  total  of  their  revenues  will 
fall  short  of  that  sum.  The  same  paper  states  that 
the  collection  of  such  sums  as  are  assigned  to  the 
other  churches  is  utterly  impracticable  in  the  pres- 
ent ruinous  stale  of  the  tithes  and  the  general  de- 
preciation of  ecclesiastical  property. 

Expedition  against  Santa  Fe.  The  St.  Louis 
Republican  of  the  1st  instant  says — Yesterday  capt. 
Turner,  of  col.  Kearney’s  staff,  arrived  in  this  city, 
direct  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  with  instructions  to 
the  proper  officer  to  furnish  the  necessary  provisions, 
baggage,  trains,  &c.  &c.  for  the  contemplated  expe- 
dition to  New  Mexico.  They  will  be  supplied  at  an 
early  day,  and  shipped  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Upon  the  reception  of  the  orders  of  the  president, 
col.  Kearney  put  every  means  in  requisition  to  ex- 
pedite his  departure  at  as  early  a day  as  possible. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  col.  K.  does  not  go 
on  this  expedition,  with  the  meagre  force  which  has 
been  reported.  His  power,  we  hear,  is  ample  to  call 
for  any  force  which  the  exigencies  of  the  service 
may  require.  We  do  not  know  the  whole  amount  of 
troops  which  he  will  deem  it  proper  to  call  for,  but 
we  understand  that,  in  addition  to  two  companies  of 
artillery  and  the  mounted  men,  he  will  take  a large 
infantry  force. 


Gen.  Taylor’s  Army — The  Washingion  Union 
says: — “ Gen.  Taylor  had,  according  to  ,the  last  ac- 
counts, about  8,000  troops  under  his  eagles.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  volunteers  were  pouring  into  his 
camp.  He  will  soon  be  in  advance  into  the  enemy, s 
country  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  his 
reaching  Monterey,  about  130  miles  from  Matamoras 
about  the  commencement  of  the  table  land,  in  a heal- 
thy region,  at  no  distant  day.” 


ARMY  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

The  steamship  New  York,  at  New  Orleans,  from 
Galveston,  brings  papers  of  the  latter  place  to  the 
30th  of  May,  inclusive.  A letter  in  the  New  Or- 
leans Commercial  Times  says — 

Gen.  Taylor  took  possession  of  Matamoros  with- 
out opposition,  on  the  18th.  He  sent  out  Captain 
Walker  and  a company  of  dragoons,  on  a scouting 
party,  and  to  observe  the  Mexican  army  on  their 
retreat.  They  had  a slight  skirmish  with  the  van- 
guard of  the  army,  in  which  they  killed  several  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  twenty-five  prisoners.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  enemy  are  strongly  fortifying  Mon- 
terey, and  receiving  strong  reinforcements.  Gen. 
Taylor,  it  is  supposed,  has  now  about  nine  thousand 
men,  and  reinforcements  coming  in  daily. 

Gen.  Taylor’s  encampment  is  a mile  from  Mata- 
moros, and  our  soldiers  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  town — the  citizens  of  which  are  respected  and 
protected  in  all  their  rights. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Delta  fur- 
nishes the  following  particulars  of  the  capture  of 
Matamoros: 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  Gen.  Taylor  demand- 
ed an  interview  with  Gen.  Ampudia,  which  was 
granted.  Ampudia  arrived  at  our  camp,  and  a big 
talk  was  to  be  had. 

Ampudia  talked  of  an  armistice:  Gen.  Taylor  de- 
manded an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  town. — 
Ampudia  wished  the  armistice:  Gen.  Taylor  told 
him  that  the  time  for  such  things  had  passed;  and 
that  it  was  no  use  now  to  talk  about  it,  particularly 
since  he  had  been  put  to  the  trouble  of  transporting 
those  heavy  pieces  of  artillery.  Ampudia  still  hesi- 
tated; at  length  he  proposed  to  exclude  the  public 
buildings  and  public  property.  “No,”  says  the  gener- 
al, “I  will  have  every  thing.”  Finally,  Ampudia 
agreed  to  return  an  answer  by  a certain  hour  that 
day — and  took  his  leave,  casting  a woful  look  at  the 
heavy  mortars  as  he  passed  them. 

The  hour  at  which  the  answer  was  to  be  given  ar- 
rived, but  no  answer  came.  Gen.  Taylor  imme- 
diately ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  crossing 
the  river;  parties  were  sent  up  and  down  the  river, 
to  secure  all  the  boats  that  could  be  seen  on  either 
side.  That  night,  just  after  dark,  the  army  moved 
three  miles  up  the  river,  and  encamped  for  the  night 
opposite  the  crossing.  Next  morning,  every  thing 
being  ready,  the  passage  of  the  river  was  commenc- 
ed just  after  sunrise,  and  the  whole  army  landed  on 
the  opposite  side  without  the  firing  of  a single  gun. 
It  was  understood  that  the  Mexican  army,  after 
throwing  a part  of  their  ammunition  and  cannon 
into  the  river,  and  concealing  another  portion  of  the 
same,  had  commenced  their  retreat  about  dusk  on 
the  evening  before,  by  way  of  the  main  road  towards 
the  interior,  in  number  from  four  to  five  thousand 
men,  Arista  at  their  head. 

After  our  troops  had  crossed,  Adjutant  General 
Bliss  advanced  towards  the  main  fort  in  front  of  the 
town,  and  sounded  a peal.  The  principal  Alcalde 
made  his  appearance,  and  a formal  demand  was  made 
for  the  surrender  of  the  town,  with  a promise  that 
all  religious  and  civil  rights  should  be  secured  to 
them — all  private  property  protected.  The  Alcalde 
wished  to  know  if  the  public  buildings  and  property 
would  be  free.  The  answer  was,  every  thing  be- 
longing to  the  government  must  be  given  up.  The 
Alcalde  then  said  Gen.  Taylor  could  take  possession 
as  soon  as  he  thought  proper,  and  that  he  would  meet 
with  no  resistance.  This  was  done,  our  army  en- 
camping in  front  of  the  town. 

The  Galveston  News,  May  29th  says — “The  most 
distressing  news  is  the  murder  of  a party  of  fifteen 
Americans,  including  two  women  and  a child,  be- 
tween Point  Isabel  and  Corpus  Christi,  by  a party  of 
Mexicans,  exceeding  in  cold-blooded  cruelty  any  of 
the  previous  atrocities  of  these  savages.  It  appears 
that  a party  of  fifteen,  of  whom  Mr.  Rogers  spoken 
of  above  was  one,  left  Corpus  Christi  for  Point  Isa- 
bel on  the  2d  or  3d  inst.  They  arrived  at  the  Little 
Colorado  just  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  8th  ult., 
where  they  were  surprised  by  a company  of  Ran- 
cheros,  and  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  in- 
duced by  Mexican  promises  to  surrender  as  prisoners 
of  war. 

No  sooner  had  those  blood-thirsty  dogs  obtained 
possession  of  their  arms  than  they  stripped  and  rob- 
bed their  victims,  bound  them  beyond  the  power  of 
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resistance,  and  having  ravished  the  women  before 
their  faces,  cut  all  their  throats,  one  fiend  performing 
the  horrible  butchery.  Rogers  saw  his  father  and 
brother  butchered  in  this  terrible  manner  before  his 
own  turn  came,  and  his  own  escape  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  wound  upon  his  throat  was 
not  fatal,  he  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  feign  him- 
self dead,  and  was  accordingly,  with  all  the  balance, 
thrown  into  the  Colorado,  where  he  managed  to 
escape  unseen,  and  swam  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river. 

Thence  he  subsequently  made  his  way  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  was  taken  prisoner,  sent  to  the  hospital  in 
Matamoros,  and  after  the  battle,  exchanged.  It  is 
slated  that  a letter  was  written  from  Corpus  Christi 
two  days  before  the  departure  of  this  company,  giv- 
ing information  to  the  Mexicans  of  their  march,  and 
of  the  amount  of  their  money.  It  was  not,  we  learn, 
without  much  reluctance,  and  some  threats  from  an 
American  officer,  that  the  Mexican  officer  consented 
to  exchange  Mr.  Rogers. 

The  Galveston  Civilian  says  that  a treaty  was 
concluded  at  Torrey’s  trading-house  on  the  18th 
ult.,  with  such  Indian  chiefs  as  were  in  attendance, 
including  some  half  dozen  of  the  Camanches,  though 
all  that  tribe  was  not  represented,  and  the  Wacoes, 
Keachies,  and  Towcanies  had  no  representatives 
present.” 

The  Well)  Orleans  Commercial  Times,  June  2d,  says 
— “By  the  arrival  of  steamer  Mary  lvingsland  from 
Brazos,  which  place  she  left  on  the  27th  ult.,  eight 
hours  after  the  Galveston,  we  are  put  in  possession 
of  the  following  items  of  intelligence: 

On  the  26th  a reinforcement  of  600  Texans  ar- 
rived at  Point  Isabel;  400  mounted  rangers  and  200 
infantry,  from  Padre  Island.  Amongst  the  latter  is 
a German  company,  80  strong,  from  Point  Lavaca, 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  looking  bodies  of  men  yet 
seen  in  camp. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  Arista  is  concentrating 
his  forces  at  Reinosa. 

The  troops  that  went  by  the  Mary  Kingsland, 
were  to  march  on  the  28th  lor  Matamoros,  by  way 
ofBocca  Chica  and  Barita. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Lawrence  was  the  only  vessel  of 
war  left  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  barque  Carl  Wilhelm,  from  Bremen,  with 
one  hundred  passengers,  was  wrecked  on  the  23J  of 
May  on  the  North  Breakers,  near  Galveston  bar. — 
The  L.  M.  Hitchcock  and  sloop  Cutter  immediately 
went  to  her  assistance,  the  weather  being  tempes- 
tuous in  the  extreme,  but  the  passengers  were  not 
rescued  until  the  next  day.  A boat,  going  from  the 
L.  M.  Hitchcock,  at  night,  was  swamped  in  the 
breakers,  and  a woman  and  two  children  were 
drowned.  The  Carl  Wilhelm  is  said  to  be  a total 
loss,  wilh  large  amounts  of  properly  belonging  to 
the  emigrants.  She  left  Bremen  on  the  22d  of 
March. 


MEXICAN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  INCIDENTS, 
from  the  1st  lo  the  3 ill  of  May , inclusive. 

[ From  the  Matamoros  Eagle,  May  4tli.] 

The  first  day  of  this  month,  at  11  A.  M , his  ex- 
cellency, the  general-in  chief,  left  this  place  to  join 
the  army,  which  had  marched  a few  hours  previous, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  the  river  at  no  great  dis 
tance  from  the  enemy’s  camp.  In  consequence  of 
the  orders  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  dan- 
gerous operation,  with  proper  security  and  conform- 
able to  the  rules  of  the  military  art,  on  the  arrival 
of  our  troops  at  the  point  designated,  all  the  troops 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Torrejon  had  already 
occupied  the  lefl  bank.  The  enthusiasm  of  our  sol- 
diers lo  overcome  the  obstacle  that  separated  them 
from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  they  appeared  sor- 
rowful at  the  delay  caused  by  the  injuries  received 
by  the  flatboats  that  had  necessarily  been  conveyed 
by  laud  on  carts,  ancf  were  so  much  damaged  that 
they  immediately  filled  with  water  on  being  put  into 
the  river.  Nevertheless  such  was  the  activity  of  the 
works,  such  the  ardor  and  activity  of  the  gencral-in- 
chief,  whose  orders  were  fulfilled  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  exactness,  that  a few  hours  sufliced  lo 
transport  to  the  opposite  margin  of  the  Bravo  a strong 
division,  wilh  all  their  artillery  and  train  of  war. 

This  rapid  and  well  combined  movement  ought  to 
have  demonstrated  to  the  invaders,  that  the  Mexicans 
have  not  only  instruction  and  aptitude  for  war,  but 
that  these  qualities  appeared  lealized  on  the  present 
occasion  by  the  most  pure  and  refined  patriotism. — 
The  Division  of  the  North,  encountering  fatigue  and 
overcoming  difficulties,  ran  in  search  of  an  enemy, 
who  covered  by  parapets  and  defended  by  cannons  of 
heavy  calibre,  can,  with  indisputable  advantage, 
await  the  attack.  With  deep  losses,  with  a multi- 
tude of  fortifications,  the  defences  were  easy  against 
those  who  present  to  them  their  bare  breasts.  But 


Gen.  Taylor  dared  not  resist  the  valor  and  enthusi- 
asm of  the  sons  of  Mexico!  Well  he  foresaw  the 
intrepidity  with  which  our  soldiers  would  have  rush- 
ed upon  the  usurpers  of  our  national  territory;  well 
he  knew  that  those  who  have  so  many  injuries  to 
avenge,  those  who  have  grasped  their  arms  not  to  aug- 
ment their  own  property  by  despoiling  others,  not  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  country;  well  he 
knew,  we  again  repeat,  that  Mexicans  have  no 
dread,  either  of  forces,  or  fortifications,  or  heavy  ar- 
tillery. Thus  it  is,  the  chief  of  the  American  forces, 
intimidated  the  moment  he  knew  by  the  proximity  of 
the  situation  of  his  camp  that  our  army  prepared  to 
pass  the  river,  sallied  out  precipitately  for  the  Fron- 
ton de  Santa  Isabel,  with  nearly  all  his  troops  and 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  some  wagons. 

The  march  was  observed  from  this  place,  during 
which  his  Excellency  Sr.  General  D.  Francisco 
Mejia  sent  an  express  to  communicate  the  notice  to 
the  general-in-chief.  Here  we  must  render  to  our 
heroes  the  honor  they  merit.  The  express  verbally 
informed  some  soldiers,  who  had  not  yet  reached  the 
river,  of  the  retreat  of  the  enemy;  they  immediately 
set  off  at  a run  spontaneously  the  rest  of  the  distance, 
such  was  the  ardor  and  the  anxious  desire  to  come 
up  with  the  enemy.  The  complete  flight  and  terror 
that  these  set  off  with,  from  the  frontier,  to  shut 
themselves  in  and  evade  the  encounter,  frustrated 
the  active  measures  of  Sr.  Gen.  Arista,  given  with 
the  object  of  advancing  the  cavalry  on  the  plain,  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives.  But  it  was  not 
possible,  even  by  a forced  march  in  the  night.  Gen. 
Taylor  left  his  camp  at  2,  P.  M.,  and  as  fear  has 
wings,  he  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  Fronton;  for 
when  the  cavalry  got  to  the  point  where  they  ought 
to  have  cut  them  off,  they  were  already  past,  and 
some  leagues  ahead.  Great  was  the  disappointment 
of  our  valiants  that  they  could  not  meet  the  enemy 
face  to  face;  their  rout  would  have  been  certain,  and 
the  greatest  partof  the  American  army,  who  thought 
to  cast  down  the  Mexicans,  would  have  perished  in 
the  first  battle  of  importance.  But  we  want  to  fight, 
and  the  Americans  do  not  know  how  to  use  any  arms 
except  deceit  and  perfidy.  Why  did  they  not  re- 
main firm  at  the  foot  of  their  flag?  Why  did  they 
leave  the  land  they  iniquitously  pretend  to  usurp?  Is 
this  the  way  the  general  fulfils  his  word  of  honor? — 
Has  not  Mr.  Taylor  said  in  all  his  communications, 
that  he  was  prepared  to  repel  those  that  offered  to 
attack  him?  Why  then  did  he  run  away  cowardly, 
and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Fronton?  The  chief  of 
the  American  army  has  covered  himself  with  dis- 
grace and  ignominy;  sacrificing,  to  save  himself,  a 
part  of  his  forces  that  he  left  in  (he  fortifications;  for 
it  is  certain  he  would  not  return  to  succor  them.  Fie 
is  not  ignoiant  of  the  danger  they  run,  but  he  calcu- 
lates that  his  would  be  greater  if  he  had  the  temeri- 
ty to  attempt  to  resist  on  the  plain  the  bayonets  and 
lances  of  the  Mexicans. 

We  pass  on  to  relate  the  glorious  success  of  yes- 
terday (Sunday,  May  3J  ) At  day  break  our  bat- 
teries opened  fire  on  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  thundering  of  the  Mexican  cannon  was  sa- 
luted by  the  drums  of  all  the  barracks  and  points  of 
the  line,  by  the  bells  of  the  parish  church,  and  by 
the  cheers  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoros.  In  a 
moment  the  streets  were  filled,  and  all  were  happy 
that  the  hour  had  arrived  to  give  a terrible  lesson  to 
the  American  camp,  whose  odious  presence  ought  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated  The  enemy  answered,  but 
weie  soon  convinced  that  their  artillery,  although  of 
superioi  calibre,  could  not  compete  with  that  of  this 
place.  After  five  hours  fire,  our  bulwarks  remained 
immovable  from  their  solidity,  and  the  knowledge 
displayed  in  the  rules  of  the  art  of  their  construc- 
tion; but  it  did  not  happen  so  with  the  fortifications 
of  our  opponents,  for  their  parapets  were  complete- 
ly demolished,  in  such  a manner  that  by  11  o’clock, 
A.  JVI.,  they  ceased  to  play  their  artillery,  and  si- 
lenced their  fire.  For  our  part  we  continued  active- 
ly the  rest  of  the  day  without  the  enemy  daring  to 
answer,  for  the  parapets  which  they  sheltered  them- 
selves under,  being  destroyed,  they  had  not  the  cour- 
age to  load  their  cannons,  that  remained  entirely  un- 
covered. The  result  demonstrates  what  is  in  reality 
the  exaggerated  skill  of  the  American  artillery. — 
They  have  18  pounders,  and  those  of  our  line  do  not 
exceed  the  calibre  of  8 pounds;  nevertheless  the 
skill  and  practice  of  the  Mexicans  sufficed  to  van- 
quish those  that  handled  superior  arms.  Unfading 
glory  and  eternal  honor  to  our  valiant  artillery! 

The  enemy,  in  their  impotent  rage,  and  previous 
to  hiding  their  shame  behind  the  most  distant  para- 
pets, had  the  barbarity  to  direct  their  arms  on  the 
city,  to  destroy  the  edifices,  since  it  wa*  not  easy  to 
destroy  the  fortifications  from  whence  they  received 
somueb  injury.  Thismean  vengeance,  thatcanouly  be 
in  the  souls  of  miserable  cowards,  fortunately  did  not 
succeed  as  they  intended.  They  who  so  unworthily 
adorn  themselves  with  the  title  of  illustrated  (illustri- 


ous?) philanthropists!  But  their  awkwardness  was 
equal  to  their  malice,  fornearly  all  the  balls  wentover, 
and  those  that  struck  the  houses,  although  they  were  18 
pounders,  did  no  other  damage  than  mark  one  or  two 
holes  in  the  walls.  If  those  who  conceived  the  in- 
famous idea  of  destroying  Matamoros,  had  seen  the 
smile  of  contempt  that  the  owners  of  the  houses  dis- 
played, and  their  indifference  for  the  losses  they 
might  sustain,  they  would  have  admired  the  patriot- 
ism and  unconcern  of  the  Mexicans,  who  are  always 
ready  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  maintain 
their  country  and  independence.  The  brilliant  3d  of 
May  is  another  testimony  of  this  truth.  In  the  hot- 
test of  the  fire  we  noticed  the  enthusiasm  of  all  the 
inhabitants.  A ball  scarcely  fell  before  the  children 
ran  in  search  of  it,  without  fear  that  another,  direct- 
ed by  the  same  arm,  might  strike  the  same  place. — 
This  occurred  in  our  presence  in  the  principal  square, 
where  a great  many  citizens  had  collected.  Tha 
triumph  of  our  arms  has  been  complete,  and  we  have 
only  to  lament  the  death  or  one  sergeant  and  two 
artillerymen,  who  died  gloriously  fighting  for  their 
country.  The  families  of  these  victims  will  be  pro- 
vided for  by  the  supreme  government,  to  whose  pa- 
ternal gratitude  they  have  been  recommended  by  the 
general-in-chief.  It  will  also  serve  to  console  us 
that  the  blood  of  those  valiants  has  been  avenged  by 
their  brave  companions. 

As  the  artillery  of  our  bastions  introduced  many 
balls  in  the  enemy’s  embrazures,  the  loss  of  the  Ame- 
ricans must  have  been  very  great;  and  although  we 
do  not  know  wilh  certainty  the  number  of  deaths, 
the  most  exact  information  makes  them  56.  It  is 
probable  it  is  so — their  abandoning  their  cannon 
since  1 1 A.  M.,  in  consequence  of  two  of  them  being 
dismounted,  and  the  rest  entirely  uncovered — the 
terror  and  panic  wilh  which  they  retreated  to  their 
farthest  entrenchments  at  the  greatest  speed;  their 
taking  every  thing  away  from  the  reach  of  our  ar- 
tillery— the  destruction  which  ought  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  grenades  which  were  so  well  direct- 
ed that  some  were  scarcely  a vara  (yard?)  distant 
from  the  spot  where  they  ought  to  have  fallen — all 
contribute  to  prove  that  the  enemy  has  suffered  terri- 
ble injury.  If  it  was  not  so,  why,  if  they  have  any 
valor  left,  did  they  not  dare  to  repair  their  fortifica- 
tions during  the  rnght?  It  is  true  that  from  time  to 
time  we  fired  a few  cannons  in  the  dark,  but  the  aim 
could  not  be  certain,  and  nothing  but  cowardice  hin- 
dered them  from  answering  the  fire  we  opened  on 
them  at  the  break  of  day;  not  an  American  has 
shown  his  head.  Silence  reigns  in  their  camp,  and 
for  this  motive  we  have  suspended  our  fire  to-day  to 
a few  shots,  for  there  is  no  enemy  to  present  himself 
within  reach  of  our  batteries.  To  conclude,  we  in- 
sert a brilliant  paragraph  in  the  answer  given  by  hi3 
excellency  the  general-in-chief,  to  the  account  which 
he  received  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday.  He 
says,  “Mexico  ought  to  glory,  especially  the  valiant 
division  of  the  North,  that  a force  inferior  in  disci- 
pline, and  perhaps  in  numbers,  and  who  require 
nearly  two  months  to  receive  their  necessary  sup- 
plies from  the  Capital,  are  proudly  defying,  on  an 
immense  plain,  the  army  of  the'U.  S.,  and  all  the 
powers  of  that  republic,  who,  although  they  can  re- 
ceive assistance  in  fifty  hours,  have  not  dared  to 
come  out  of  the  Fronton  and  give  us  battle.” 

Mexican  statement  of  their  own  loss. — Plan  of 
campaign.  Among  (ho  papers  found  in  the  captured 
effects  of  Arista,  was  the  morning  return  of  the  Mexi- 
can lorcc  on  the  day  of  battle,  which  shows  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  to  have  exceeded  8,000;  though  it  is  not  ab- 
solutely certain  the  whole  of  that  force  was  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Gen.  Arista’s  aid, 
while  making  arangements  with  a distinguished  officer 
of  our  army  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  slated  that  the  Mexican  loss,  in  killed 
on  the  field  ot  battle  and  drowned,  was  800.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  of  the  priests  in  the  train  of  the  Mex- 
ican army,  who  perished  in  his  flight  in  the  waters  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  this  number,  the  wounded  and 
prisoners  of  courseware  not  included.  Fifteen  hundred 
Mexican  muskets  (all  king's  arms,)  had  been  collected 
by  our  troops. 

The  plan  of  campaign,  as  developed  by  Arista’s  pa- 
pers, was  that  the  general,  after  demolishing  the  small 
force  under  command  of  Gen.  Taylor,  to  overrun  Tex- 
as; and,  having  effected  “the  conquest  of  that  revolted 
province,’’  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  secure  the  fruits 
of  victory,  it  was  arranged  that  Gen.  Paredes  himself 
should  march  an  army  of  occupation  into  the  conquered 
counuy.  [N.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 


GENERAL  TAYLOR, 

Isa  Kentuckyan  by  birth,  and  all  that  is  implied  by 
that  fact,  an  American,  a republican,  a man,  of  full  sta- 
ture. 

He  entered  the  United  States  army  as  a lieutenant  of 
infantry  in  the  year  1808,  immediately  after  the  British 
attack  upon  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  and  has  been  in  ac- 
tive service  ever  since.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of 
1813,  he  had  command  of  a company. 
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For  his  gallant  defence  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the  5ih  of  | 
September,  1812,  President  Madison  conlered  upon  him 
the  brevet  rank  of  major,  and  he  is  now  the  oldest  brevet 
in  the  army. 

He  became  colonel  of  the 61  h infantry  in  1832,  and  in 
1836  took  an  active  part  in  the  Florida  war,  as  for  in- 
stance— 

Baltic  of  O he  cho  bee,  on  the  24:h  December,  1836. — 
Col.  Taylor  received  a challenge  from  the  Seminole  chief 
Alligator,  telling  him  where  to  find  him,  and  bantering 
him  to  come  on.  The  colonel  taking  him  at  his  word, 
immediately  pushed  on  with  about  500  men,  composed 
of  the  1st,  4th,  and  5th  regiments  of  U.  S.  infantry,  and 
some  Missouri  volunteers. 

The  Indians  had  selected  a strong  position,  in  a thick 
swamp,  covered  in  front  by  a small  stream,  whose  quick- 
sands rendered  it  almost  i-npassable.  A breast  work 
composed  of  the  growth  of  the  hammock  thickly  inter- 
woven, concealed  and  partly  protected  the  Indians  in 
front,  their  flanks  secured  by  impassable  swamps.  The 
wily  Sam  Jones,  as  well  as  Coa-coo  chee,  were  behind 
these  barriers  with  Alligator  ana  700  of  their  tribe,  true 
marksmen  every  man. 

The  action  that  ensued  was  long  and  severe.  It  was 
not  until  after  three  hours  of  contest  that  the  Indians 
were  driven  from  their  post.  Finding  every  other  expe- 
dient ineffectual,  Colonel  Taylor  at  length  ordered  a 
“charge.’’  The  soldiers  could  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
raise  one  leg  after  the  other  from  the  quagmire  into 
which  at  every  step  they  sunk  above  the  knee,  and  yet 
onward  they  dashed,  in  the  very  lace  of  the  enemy’s 
rifle  fire.  The  stream  was  passed, — the  breast  work 
mounted, — and  then  came  the  “tug  of  war."  The  In- 
dians disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  fought  nand 
to  hand  with  unsurpa-sed  courage,— but  they  had  no  bay- 
onets,— arid  that  decided  the  day. 

The  victory  was  bought  at  the  expense  of  139  killed 
and  wounded,  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  men 
with  which  he  entered  the  field.  Col.  Thompson,  of  the 
5th  infantry,  and  Col.  Gentry,  of  the  Missouri  volun- 
teers, fell,  leading  on  their  troops.  Captain  Vanswear- 
ingen  and  Lieuts.  Brook  and  Carter  also  fell  in  the 
bathe.  During  the  whole  engagement,  Col.  Taylor  re- 
mained on  horseback,  passing  from  point  to  point,  cheer- 
ing his  men  to  the  conflict,  and  exposed  to  the  Indian 
rifle  at  every  moment. 

For  this  hattle  Mr.  Poinsett,  secretary  of  war  render- 
ed merited  praise  to  all  engaged,  in  his  communication 
to  congress.  The  brevet  of  brigadier  general  was  con- 
ferred on  Col.  Taylur,  and  lie  was  given  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Florida,  which  he  resigned  in  1840,  alter  four 
or  five  years  arduous  and  indelattgahle  service  in  the 
swamps  and  hammocks  of  FioriJa. 

Gen.  Taylor  was  next  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  1st  department  of  the  army,  including  the  states  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  &.C.,  witli  his  headquarters  at 
Fort  Jesup,  Louisiana.  It  was  this  position  that  gav 
him  the  command  ol  the  “Army  of  Occupation,”  and 
which  otherwise  would  have  justified  the  government  in 
assigning  that  command  to  either  of  the  six  general  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  army,  whose  rank  is  higher  titan  his. 

Gen.  Taylor  is  about  56  years  of  age,  possessed  of 
much  general  information,  an  excellent  and  tried  sol- 
dier, a skilful  commander,  wise  and  precautions  as  well 
as  of  fearless  courage.  If  he  erred  in  his  estimate  of  the 
forces  which  the  Mexicans  could  bring  to  assault  the 
position  which  government  had  ordered  him  to  take  up- 
on the  Rio  Bravo,  and  if  owing  to  that  error,  he  allow- 
ed the  army  under  his  command  to  lie  placed  in  great 
peril,  as  well  as  his  munitions,  provisions,  and  his  fine 
of  intercourse  with  the  ultimate  resources  on  which  the 
army  was  to  rely, — if  Gen.  Taylor  allowed  all  these  to 
be  placed  in  great  peril,  it  at  least  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  and  exhibiting  the  highest  military 
genius  in  extricating  himself  from  all  those  difficulties. 
And  this  he  accomplished  too,  without  the  aid  of  any 
of  the  forces  which  he  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  sum- 
mon to  his  assistance.  The  entrenchments  upon  which 
he  had  planted  the  flag  of  “occupation,”  were  secured, — 
Point  Isabel  and  the  stores  were  saved, — the  enemy  was 
met  and  signally  defeated  in  two  several  engagements, 
and  driven  beyond  the  Del  Norte, — his  army  received 
their  supplies,  and  intercourse  with  the  depots  was  ant- 

ly  secured,  all,  before  a single  detachment  called  for 

ad  reinforced  the  army. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  and  have  ca- 
pacity to  judge,  no  officer,  placed  under  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  found  himself,  could  have  acted  with 
more  coolness,  prudence,  or  courage,  than  Gen.  Taylor 
displayed  upon  this  occasion.  Not  so  fastidious  ot  his 
own  reputation  as  to  endanger  the  safety  or  comlort  of 
his  command  for  one  moment  unnecessarily,  by  con- 
cealing the  danger  to  which  he  found  them  exposed,  or 
rashly  to  risk  the  issue  of  a now  very  doubtful  contest 
to  those  forces  which  had  heretofore  been  considered 
ample  for  the  occasion,  he  very  prudently  summoned 
the  neighboring  states  to  his  assistance,  apprising  them 
fully  ot  the  necessity  for  prompt  movement.  \nd  yet, 
whilst  wisely  providing  for  contingencies,  his  own  mea- 
sures were  taken  as  though  no  dependence  was  to  be 
placed  upon  such  assistance  arriving  in  time,  as  in  tact 
they  did  not,  to  save  bitn  from  having  such  large  odds 
to  contend  with.  If  there  be  one  plume  which  General 
Taylor  has  won  in  this  affair,  which  is  entitled  to  more 
commendation  than  all  outers,  it  was  this  proof  of  the 
highest  qualification  for  a cornmtftider,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded. 

It  is  gratifying  however,  to  him  and  his  countrymen, 
that  his  own  resources  were  found  sufficient  for  the  oc- 
casion. To  him  it  must  be  gratilying,  because,  if  ho- 
nors were  to  be  won,  “The  Army  of  Occupation,”  men 


and  officers,  were  fairly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  winning 
and  wearing  them;  and  it  is  truly  gratifying  to  his  coun- 
trymen to  observe  and  acknowledge  how  gallantly  they 
have  won,  and  how  gracefully  they  wear  those  honors 
'i'he  officers  of  the  old  line,  have  hardly  had  fair  play 
either  in  our  national  councils  or  public  journals,  for  a 
while  past,  and  we  most  heartily  rejoice  with  them  in 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  them  by  Gen.  Taylor, 
of  squaring  up  accounts  with  those  that  have  disparaged 
them. 

One  spontaneous  burst  of  approbation  now  cheers 
the  army  on,  from  every  direction.  The  president  in  a 
letter  from  his  own  hand,  commends  their  gallant 
achievement,  and  encloses  a brevet  of  Major  General 
to  tlie  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Taylor,  who  yet  in  li- 
neal rank,  il  we  mistake  not,  is  but  a colonel  in  the  U. 
Stales  service,  and  might  he  superceded  in  command,  by 
any  of  the  lineal  brigadier  generals,  if  ordered  to  the 
station,  according  to  I lie  decision  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
which  occasioned  the  late  resignation  of  Gen.  Worth. 

Congress,  by  a unanimous  vote,  returns  thanks  to  the 
army  for  its  gallant  achievements  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  country  through  all  its  a venues  of  expression, 
join  in  the  commendation. 

“Old  Rough  and  Ready,”  by  which  cognomen  Gen. 
Taylor  was  designated  in  debate  a lew  days  since,  in 
the  United  Slates  senate,  was  acquired  by  him  during 
his  campaign  in  Florida,  and  is  sufficiently  characteris- 
tic of  the  man.  Though  one  of  the  best  disciplinarians, 
he  is  but  slightly  attentive  to  his  own  costume,  and 
would  hardly  be  recognized  by  lace  or  feathers  as  a ge- 
neral, in  tlie  moment  of  an  action.  “Boys,"  said  the 
general,  cooly  riding  into  the  hollow  square  into  which 
the  infantry  was  thrown  during  the  battle  ot  the  9th  of 
May,  in  order  to  receive  tlie  charge  of  the  Mexican  ca- 
valry,—“Boys,  I will  place  myself  in  your  square.”  and 
there  witnessed  the  assault  and  repulse,  as  if  the  regi- 
ment was  merely  manceuvering  for  parade. 

MAJOR  .1.  BROWN, 

Of  the  7 tli  U.  S.  infantry,  left  by  Gen.  Taylor  during 
the  absence  of  the  army  in  command  of  the  fortifica- 
tions and  camp  opposite  to  Matamoros,  which  now 
bears  the  name  of  Fort  Brown,  in  commemoration  of 
tlie  officer  who  lost  his  life  in  its  defence,  was  a native 
of  Vermont,  “a  Green  Mountain  hoy.’’  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  1812  he  entered  the  anny  as 
a common  soldier,  and  from  that  station  fairly  fought 
his  way  up  to  the  one  which  lie  so  gallantly  filled  at  the 
time  ol  his  death.  His  merit  was  soon  perceived  in  the 
active  service  required  last  war  upon  the  northern  fron- 
tier,  and  quickly  won  him  an  ensign’s  commission.  He 
was  in  nearly  nil  the  hard  fought  battles  on  the  Niagara 
during  the  years  181 3— ’1 4 . Before  the  close  of  the  war 
he  obtained  a lieutenancy,  and  from  that  rose  by  regu- 
lar gradations  to  the  rank  of  major,  in  which  capacity 
he  nas  served  f_r  many  years.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  about  58  years  of  age,  and  had  served  thirty- 
four  years  in  the  army,  during  which  he  had  undergone 
much  active  service  upon  the  frontier.  For  some  time 
he  filled  the  office  of  commissary  of  subsistance  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  afterwards  quartermaster  and  commissary  at 
St.  Louis.  At  one  time  he  was  employed  in  conducting 
the  tribes  of  emigrant  Indians  to  the  west,  and  was  in 
active  service  during  the  whole  period  of  the  FI  Mda 
war.  His  habits  ol  exact  discipline  and  strict  accounta- 
bility made  his  services  always  in  request.  Possessing 
tlie  confidence  of  his  superiors,  and  the  good  will  of 
those  under  his  command,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  pro- 
per acceptation  ot  the  term, — not  merely  a “commis- 
sioned officer," — of  whom  there  are  some  specimens  in 
every  service,  hut  a qualified  officer,  an  officer  that  had 
learned  his  duty  and  habitually  performed  it,  and  took 
care  to  learn  others.  It  is  from  officers  such  as  these  that 
the  countiy  expects  substantial  benefit  to  the  service.— 
Men  of  tried  courage,  of  patient  endurance,  of  exact- 
ness, punctuality,  and  system,  to  whom  integrity  is  like 
an  instinct,  who  have  learned  their  profession  vvell  and 
know  the  advantages  of  discipline  in  an  army. 

Lieut.  Blake,  of  the  Topographical  engineers, 
whose  death  occurred  just  about  the  time  the  battle 
commenced  on  the  9lh  of  May,  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  his  own  pistol,  was  a native  of  Phila- 
delphia, a noble  fellow,  and  an  oi’iiament  to  the  ar- 
my. He  had  gone  the  day  before  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  rcconnoitering  them, 
and  had  brought  valuable  inlormalion  to  General 
Taylor  of  their  strength  and  disposition.  He  had 
thrown  his  sword,  to  which  his  pistols  were  attach- 
ed, to  the  ground  on  entering  his  tent.  One  pistol 
was  discharged,  and  the  ball  entered  his  thigh,  and 
was  cut  out  of  his  breast.  He  died  in  three  hours 
afterwards,  regretting  he  was  not  killed  the  day  be- 
fore in  action. 

A brother  officer  of  the  corps,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  reconnoitre  of  the  Mexican 
forces  on  the  field  of  Palo  Alto  by  Lieut.  Blake,  on 
the  8th  May: 

After  the  line  of  battle  had  been  formed,  General 
Taylor  rode  down  the  line  and  surveyed  his  com- 
mand. Well  might  he  be  proud  of  his  little  band, 
and  venture  into  a fight  with  the  odds  of  three  to  one 
against  him.  I must  confess  I never  saw  such  per- 
fect composure  and  indifference  in  my  life.  Every 
man  was  as  cool  as  possible,  and  bad  they  heen  go- 
ing to  take  dinner,  could  not  have  appeared  more 


indifferent.  At  this  time  Gen.  Taylor  hail  not  the 
slightest  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  enemy  had 
any  artillery  or  not.  The  long  prairie  grass  prevent- 
ed any  one  from  distinguishing  it,  when  masked  by 
men  in  front  of  the  pieces.  What  was  to  be  done? — 
It  was  an  all-important  point.  Capt.  May  was  or- 
dered with  his  squadron  to  go  forward  and  reconnoi- 
tre the  enemy,  and  if  possible  draw  a fire  from  their 
artillery;  but  to  no  purpose.  They  took  no  notice  of 
him;  and  the  general  was  no  wiser  than  before. — 
Lieut.  Blake  then  proposed  to  go  forward  alone  and 
reconnoitre  I was  close  to  him  and  volunteered  to 
go  with  him.  He  consented,  and  we  dashed  for- 
ward to  within  eighty  yards  of  their  line , the  whole 
army  looking  ori  us  with  astonishment.  Here  we 
had  a full  view.  Lieut.  Blake  alighted  from  his 
horse,  and  with  his  glass  surveyed  the  whole  line, 
and  handed  it  to  me.  To  satisfy  his  observation,  I 
did  so,  and  returned  him  the  glass.  Just  then,  two 
officers  rode  out  towards  us,  I mentioned  it  to  Blake, 
and  requested  him  to  mount;  he  quietly  told  me  to 
draw  a pistol  on  them.  I did  so,  and  they  halted. — 
Had  they  thought  proper,  they  could  have  fired  a 
volley  from  their  main  line,  and  swept  us  to  Guinea; 
but  they  did  not;  and  mounting,  we  galloped  down 
their  line  to  the  other  end  of  the  line  of  battle,  there 
examined  them  again,  and  returned.  Scarcely  had 
he  reported,  when  they  opened  their  batteries  upon 
our  line,  and  the  work  of  destruction  commenced. — 
Our  batteries  at  once  answered  their  fire,  and  soon 
we  were  erweloped  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  Our  ex- 
amination proved  to  be  correct,  they  had  seven  pie- 
ces in  one  battery,  and  five  in  another;  to  which  we 
had  ten  pieces  exposed.  * * * * * 

When  it  was  understood  that  the  enemy  were  try- 
ing to  outflank  our  right  and  attack  our  wagon  train, 
the  5th  regiment  moved  off  and  took  a new  position, 
and  there  formed  a square  against  cavalry,  and  pa- 
tiently waited  the  enemy’s  charge.  The  party  sent 
by  Arista  on  this  expedition  were  accompanied  by 
two  pieces  of  artillery.  Hearing  this,  Lieut.  Ridge- 
ly,  of  the  Flying  artillery,  promptly  moved  a section 
of  his  battery  to  the  left  and  rear  of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  5th  infantry.  Now,  to  show  you  the 
superiority  of  our  arms  as  well  as  tlie  promptness 
and  decision  of  L’eut.  Ridgely,  I have  only  to  say 
that  as  his  battery  dashed  up,  the  enemy  were  in 
the  act  of  loading  their  pieces.  Ridgely  halted  his 
battery,  unlimbered,  came  into  action,  and  gave 
them  a round  of  grape,  before  they  could  complete 
their  loading  and  fire  on  him.  This  promptness  up- 
set completely  their  calculations.  Their  artillery 
retreated  quickly. 

Lieut.  C.  D Jordan. — Among  the  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  on  the  9lh  uit. — 
was  Lieut.  C.  D.  Jordan  of  the  8th  U.  S.  infantry. 
When  the  8th  regiment  was  ordered  to  advance,  to 
support  the  bold  ciiarge  of  the  dragoons,  led  by  Capt. 
May,  the  company  to  which  Lieut.  Jordan  was  at- 
tached, rushing  on  the  enemy,  compelled  them  to 
break  their  ranks,  and  fight  in  detached  squads, 
which,  after  a brief  but  severe  contest,  were  destroy- 
ed or  dispersed. 

Lieut.  Jordan  seeing  a group  of  five  Mexicans  fir- 
ing on  our  forces,  rushed  upon  them  sword  in  hand, 
expecting  that  he  was  supported  by  three  soldiers  of 
his  regiment.  Two  or  three  shots  were  discharged 
at  him  when  at  the  distance  of  only  a few  paces,  but 
they  fortunately  missed  him — and  at  this  moment  he 
perceived  he  was  alone,  his  men  having  met  with 
other  enemies,  ar.d  his  foes  were  prepared  to  receive 
him  with  (he  bayonet.  It  was  no  time  for  hesitation 
— he  made  a blow  with  his  sword  at  the  nearest 
Mexican,  which  wounded  him  severely,  although  it 
was  partly  parried  by  his  musket — and  at  this  criti- 
cal moment,  his  foot  struck  something,  he  stumbled, 
fell  forward  to  the  ground,  and  lost  his  sword.  Be- 
fore he  could  recover  his  feet,  he  received  three 
bayonet  stabs  in  the  body — but  he  instantly  threw 
himself  on  one  of  the  Mexicans,  wrenched  his  cut- 
lass from  his  hand,  when  tie  was  fired  upon  by  ano- 
ther, and  a buck  shot  was  lodged  in  his  arm  near  the 
shoulder,  and  one  passed  through  his  arm.  He  fell 
upon  his  back,  and  his  enemies  were  about  to  des- 
patch him,  when  Lieutenant  G.  Lincoln,  having  van- 
quished Ihose  previously  opposed  to  him,  hastened 
with  others  in  good  time  to  the  rescue.  Lieut.  Lin- 
coln cut  down  one  of  the  Mexicans,  whose  comrades 
were  immediately  subdued. 

LA  B A RI  T A, 

Was  the  post,  in  Mexico,  (according  to  the  geog- 
raphy assumed  by  the  president  of  Ihe  U.  Slates,) 
first  occupied  by  the  American  forces  in  the  present 
war. 

It  was  taken  possession  of  by  Col.  Wilson,  on  the 
17th  May,  1846.  An  officer  under  his  command  fur- 
nishes the  following  account  of  the  post  and  of  its 
capture; 
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“La  Barita,  May  17,  1846  — I am  here  to  select  a 
site  for  the  depot  of  our  new  base  of  operations, 
and  to  intrench  it.  Thi9  village  is  about  ten  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  same  distance 
from  Brazos  Santiago,  or  Fort  Polk,  (Point  Isabel.) 
The  prominent  features  which  might  induce  me  to 
decide  upon  this  as  the  proper  point  for  the  depot, 
are,  that  it  i9  the  first  high  land  you  reach  in  ascend- 
ing the  river,  that  it  is  above  hurricane  tides,  that 
the  ground  i9  naturally  formed  for  a military  posi- 
tion, commanding  everything  around  it,  and  com- 
manded by  nothing.  It  13  equi-distant,  and  not  very 
inaccessible,  from  our  other  depots.  The  worst 
road  is  to  Fort  Polk — while  the  direct  line  is  only 
ten  miles,  the  only  road  for  wagons  is  over  twenty. 
Col.  Wilson  is  in  command.  He  has  four  compa- 
nies of  his  regiment — 1st  infantry,  and  four  of  vol- 
unteers. 

This  movement  up  the  river  was  intended  to  have 
been  a combined  one  with  Commodore  Conner.  It 
has  been  delayed  two  days  by  unfavorable  weather, 
rendering  the  bar  too  rough.  The  commodore’s  lim- 
ited stay  here  compelled  him  to  notify  the  general 
not  to  count  upon  his  co-operation  in  an  expedition 
up  the  river.  This  morning,  at  daylight,  1 started 
the  Neva  (a  river  boat)  out  from  the  Brazos;  she  en- 
tered the  Rio  Bravo  without  difficulty  about  8 A.  iVl. 
1 rode  down  the  beach.  Col.  Wilson’s  command  has 
been  bivouacking  for  two  days  on  our  side  of  the 
mouth.  We  crossed  them  all  over  by  12;  before  1, 
P.  M.,  the  column  was  en  route  up  the  river.  The 
banks  of  the  river  are  but  slightly  higher  than  the 
surlace  of  the  water  for  some  miles  up.  The  whole 
country  low  and  tilled  with  lagoons.  There  is  a 
high  ridge  of  sand  hills  some  twenty  feet  high,  ex- 
tending up  and  down  the  coast,  resting  immediately 
on  tlie  beach.  The  couniry  back  of  this  ridge  is  one 
vast  plain  of  prairie  and  lagoon.  The  road  up 
the  river  is  tolerably  good.  The  river  is  very  ser- 
pentine. The  road  runs  from  bend  to  bend.  The 
distance  by  river  nearly  double  that  by  road.  The 
road  up  the  right  bank  is  skirted  to  the  left  and  south 
by  lagoons  until  you  reach  Barrita;  so  that  a march  of 
a column  up  this  side  was  by  no  means  exposed  to  a 
thick  attack.  The  steamboat  deck  gave  me  a fine 
opportunity  of  observing  the  country.  We  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  making  use  of  the  river  for  transport- 
ing our  supplies.’’ 


PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 


To  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I communicate  herewith  a report  from  the  secre- 
tary of  war,  transmitting  the  correspondence  called 
for  by  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  5th  inst., 
with  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines  and  General  Win- 
field Scott  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  ac- 
companying correspondence  with  General  Gaines, 
contain  all  the  information  in  my  possession  in  rela- 
tion to  calls  for  “volunteers  or  militia  into  the.  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States”  “by  any  officer  of  the  ar- 
my,” without  legal  “authority  therefor,”  and  of  the 
“measures  which  have  been  adopted”  “in  relation  to 
such  officer  or  troops  so  called  into  service.” 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  war,  and  the  accompanying 
correspondence  with  “Major  General  Scott  of  the 
United  Slates  army,  upon  the  subject  of  his  taking 
the  command  of  the  army  of  occupation  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Texas” — I state,  that  on  the  same  day  on 
which  1 approved  and  signed  the  act  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1846,  entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  existing  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico,”  I communica- 
ted to  General  Scott,  through  the  secretary  of  war, 
and  also  in  a personal  interview  with  that  officer, 
my  desire  that  he  should  take  command  of  the  army 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  the  volunteer  forces, 
which  I informed  him,  it  was  my  intention  forthwith 
to  call  out  to  march  to  that  frontier,  to  be  employed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Mexico.  The 
tender  of  the  command  to  General  Scott  was  volun- 
tary on  my  part,  and  was  made  without  any  request 
or  intimation  on  the  subject  from  him.  It  was  made 
in  consideration  of  his  rank  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army.  My  communications  with  Gen’l  Scott 
assigning  him  the  command  were  verbal,  first 
through  the  secretary  of  war,  and  afterwards  in  per- 
son. No  written  order  was  deemed  to  be  necessary. 
General  Scott  assented  to  assume  the  command,  and 
on  the  following  day  1 had  another  interveiw  with 
him  and  the  secretary  of  war,  in  relation  to  the 
number  and  apportionment  among  the  several  states, 
of  the  volunteer  forces  to  be  called  out  for  immedi- 
ate service;  the  forces  which  were  to  be  organized 
and  held  in  readiness  subject  to  a future  call  should 
it  become  necessary;  and  other  military  preparations 
and  movements  to  be  made  with  a view  to  the  vigor- 


ous prosecution  of  the  war.  It  was  distinctly  settled 
and  was  well  understood  by  General  Scott,  that  he 
was  to  command  the  army  in  the  war  against  Mexi- 
co, and  so  continued  to  be  settled  and  understood, 
without  any  other  intention  on  my  part,  until  the 
secretary  of  war  submitted  to  me  the  letter  of  Gen. 
Scott  addressed  to  him  under  date  of  the  21st  of 
May,  1846,  a copy  of  which  is  herewith  communi- 
cated. The  character  of  that  letter,  made  it  proper 
in  my  judgment  to  change  my  determination  in  re- 
gard to  the  command  of  the  army;  and  the  secretary 
of  war  by  my  direction,  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of 
May,  1846,  a copy  of  which  is  also  herewith  com- 
municated, for  the  reasons  herein  assigned,  informed 
General  Scott  that  he  was  relieved  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  destined  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Mexico,  arid  that  he  would  remain  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  at  Washington.  The  command 
of  the  army  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico  has  since  been 
assigned  to  General  Taylor  with  his  brevet  rank  of 
major  general,  recently  conferred  upon  him. 

JAMES  K.  FOLK. 

Washington,  June  8,  1846. 

[CORRESPONDENCE  RELATIVE  TO  GENERAL  GAINES  AND 
GENERAL  SCOTT.] 

War  Department,  June  8,  1846. 

Sir:  In  compliance  witii  your  direction,  I have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  such  letters  and  do- 
cuments as  are  in  this  department,  to  enable  you  to 
answer  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  5th  inst., 
requesting  information.  First,  in  relation  to  unau- 
thorised calls  of  volunteers  and  militia  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  by  any  officer  of  the  army, 
&c.  Second,  the  correspondence  between  the  secre- 
tary of  war  and  Major  General  Scott,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  oc- 
cupation on  the  frontiers  of  Texas,  &c.  And  third, 
the  correspondence  between  General  Gaines  and  the 
government,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1845,  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  upon  the  subject  of  volunteers  or  militia 
ordered  to  the  frontier  of  Texas. 

The  information  requested  in  the  first  and  last 
branches  of  the  resolution,  is  mainly  furnished  by 
the  correspondence  herewith  submitted  between  this 
department  and  General  Gaines,  who  is  the  only  of- 
ficer of  the  army  known  to  have  called  for  volun- 
teers or  militia  without  legal  authority  within  the 
periods  specified.  The  first  unauthorized  call  by 
that  officer  was  made  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1845,  for  two  companies  of 
volunteer  artillery,  (about  200  men,)  which  were 
mustered  into  service  on  the  21st  of  that  month 
and  immediately  sent  to  Texas,  to  report  to  General 
Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi.  As  soon  as  information 
of  this  call  was  made  known  to  this  department, 
General  Gaines  was  reminded,  in  a communication 
addressed  to  him,  that  authority  to  make  such  calls 
was  vested  only  in  the  president;  and  that  “the  emer- 
gency which  would  tolerate  or  excuse  the  assump- 
tion of  this  authority  by  a military  officer  in  com- 
mand at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  in 
anticipation  of  the  president’s  action  must  be  one  in- 
dicating great  and  imminent  peril  to  the  country — a 
peril  so  great  and  so  imminent  as  to  leave  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  president,  with  a full  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  would  have  felt 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  resort  to  such  aid.”  As  the  call 
had  been  promptly  responded  to,  and  the  troops  sent 
to  their  destination  before  the  action  of  Gen.  Gaines 
could  be  stayed,  General  Taylor  was  directed  to  re- 
ceive and  retain  them  in  service,  as  long  as,  in  his 
judgment,  the  public  exigency  might  require,  al- 
though, by  your  direction,  Gen.  Gaines  was  inform- 
ed that  his  proceeding  was  not  approved  by  you. — 
These  volunteers  were  discharged  and  sent  home  on 
the  expiration  of  their  three  months’  term  of  ser- 
vice. 

No  further  calls  appear  to  have  been  made  by 
Gen.  Gaines  for  volunteers  or  militia,  until  early  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  when  unauthorized  requests 
or  requisitions  in  various  forms  and  of  difierent  im- 
port, were  made  by  him  for  a volunteer  force,  some 
to  be  in  readiness,  and  others  for  immediate  entrance 
into  service,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  yet  known 
at  this  department,  but,  a3  far  as  ascertained,  is  em- 
braced in  a statement  which  is  among  the  documents 
herewith  furnished. 

It  is  also  understood  that  he  has  taken  measures  to 
organize  troops  independent  of  his  calls  upon  states 
through  the  respective  governors,  and  the  accompa- 
nying documents  show  that  he  had  appointed  various 
stall' officers,  without  instructions  or  legal  authority. 
As  soon  as  information  was  received  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, prompt  measures  were  taken  to  counteract 
them,  and  to  arrest  this  course  of  independent  action. 
A portion  of  those  thus  called  into  service  by  requi- 
sitions upon  the  governors  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Missouri,  having  promptly  responded  to  the 
same,  the  governors  of  those  states  were  informed 


that  these  calls  upon  them  had  been  recognized  to 
the  extent  of  the  numbers  furnished  and  sent  to  Texas." 
To  this  extent,  and  no  further,  has  the  conduct  of 
General  Gaines,  in  making  requisitions  calling  into 
service  and  organizing  troops,  been  recognized,  and 
all  beyond  has  been  distinctly  disavowed. 

By  your  direction  orders  have  been  issued  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  command  of  the  western  division 
and  requiring  him  to  repair  to  this  city. 

The  correspondence  called  for  by  the  second 
branch  of  the  resolution  accompanies  this  communi- 
cation In  relation  to  that  part  of  it  which  asks  for 
information  "whether  any  order  was  at  any  time  giv- 
en by  the  president  or  secretary  of  war  to  Gen.  Scott 
to  proceed  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  to  take  command 
of  the  army,”  &c.,  I have  to  state  that  about  the  time 
the  law  recognizing  the  existence  of  a war  bewteen 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and  authorizing  the 
raising  of  a volunteer  force  of  50,000  men  was  pass- 
ed, I had  a conversation  with  Major  General  Scott, 
and,  by  your  direction,  informed  him  that  you  in- 
tended to  put  the  army,  designed  to  operate  against 
Mexico,  under  his  immediate  command,  and  invited 
him,  as  you  requested  me  to  do,  to  call  on  you  for 
the  pui  pose  of  receiving  your  views  and  instructions. 

An  interview  between  yourself  and  him,  at  which  I 
was  present,  shortly  after  took  place,  when  you  an- 
nounced to  him  your  determination  to  assign  him  to 
the  command  of  the  army  in  the  war  against  Mexi- 
co. The  order  and  instructions  to  him  were  verbal, 
and  I am  not  awaie  that  they  have  been  reiterated 
in  writing.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements  to  carry  into  effect  your  views 
and  instructions,  and,  down  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  assiduously  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Interviews  and  consultations  between  him  and  my- 
self, often  at  my  particular  instance,  have  very  fre- 
quently taken  place  in  regard  to  arrangements  and 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war.  When  I first 
communicated  to  him  your  intention  to  place  him  in 
the  command  of  the  army,  he  replied,  that  he  should 
neither  decline  nor  solicit  that  service;  but  at  once 
on  receiving  your  verbal  order,  entered  readily  into 
the  preparatory  measures  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

I am  not  aware  that  he  claimed  “that  command  as 
due  him  from  his  rank  in  the  army,”  or  expressed 
any  wish  to  be  assigned  to  it,  until  his  preference 
was  intimated  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo,  in  re- 
ply to  mine  of  the  same  date,  and  his  claim  set  forth 
in  that  of  the  27th,  both  which  are  among  the  papers 
herewith  submitted:  His  wishes  in  this  respect  have 
not  been  made  known  to  me,  further  than  they  are 
expressed  in  these  two  letters.  1 had  do  intimation 
whatever  that  you  intended  to  change,  or  thought  of 
reconsidering  the  orders  to  General  Scott,  commit- 
ting to  him  the  command  of  the  army  to  operate 
against  Mexico,  until  I had  submitted  to  you  his  let- 
ter of  the  21st  ultimo.  After  your  examination  of 
that  letter  I received  your  direction,  changing  your 
previous  orders,  and  communicated  it  to  him  in  my 
letter  of  the  25lh  of  May. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant.  W.  L.  MARCY. 

To  the  President. 

Headquarters  of  the  army, 
Washington,  May  21,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  received  no  orders,  as  yet,  assigning 
me  to  the  immediate  command  of  the  army  about  to 
be  raised  to  conquer  a peace  within  Mexico;  but  1 
have  been  told  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  that 
service.  From  that  moment  I have  occupied  my- 
self, incessantly,  with  the  vast  preliminary  arrange- 
ments which  can  only  be  made  advantageously  at  * 
this  place,  through  the  respective  chiefs  of  the  gen- 
eral 9taff— the  adjutant  general,  quartermaster  gen- 
eral, commissary  general  of  subsistence,  chief  of 
ordnance,  and  surgeon  general.  I have  been  much 
occupied  also  in  the  distribution  of  the  quotas  of 
volunteers  needed  among  the  several  states;  in  ap- 
portioning the  horse  to  the  foot;  in  the  study  of  the 
routes  of  march  and  water  conveyance  for  the  sev- 
eral bodies  of  troops  to  the  best  points  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  Mexico;  in  the  study  of  the  northern  inte- 
rior, and  the  southern  routes  to  that  republic;  in 
looking  to  the  means  of  transportation  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  and  beyond  that  river;  in  determining 
the  depots  of  supplies  of  all  sorts  on  this  side,  &c., 
&c. 

As  these  matters  are  respectively  settled,  orders 
and  instructions  have  been,  or  will  be  given,  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  general  staff  at  this  place,  and  the 
routes  of  march  and  water  conveyances,  together 
with  the  depots  for  supplies  of  every  description! 
are  finally  to  be  communicated  to  the  unknown 
commanders  of  volunteers  whose  services  are  to  be 
accepted. 

In  the  midst  of  these  multitudinous  and  indispen*  j 
sable  occupations  I have  learned  from  you  that 
much  impatience  is  already  felt,  perhaps  in  high  ] 
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quarters,  that  I have  not  already  put  myself  in  route 
for  the  Rio  Grande;  and  now,  with  fourteen  hours  a 
day  of  preliminary  work  remaining  on  my  hands  for 

many  days,  I find  myself  compelled  to  slop  that  ne- 
cessary work  to  guard  myself  against,  perhaps,  utter 
condemnation  inJhe  quarters  alluded  to.  I am  too 
old  a soldier,  and  have  had  too  much  special  experi- 
ence, not  to  feel  the  infinite  importance  of  securing 
myself  against  danger,  (ill  will  or  pre-condemna- 
tion,) in  my  rear,  before  advancing  upon  a public 
enemy. 

Not  an  advantageous  step  can  be  taken  in  a for- 
ward march  without  the  confidence  that  all  is  well 
behind.  If  insecure  in  that  quarter,  no  general  can 
put  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  work  to  be 
done  in  front.  I am,  therefore,  not  a little  alarmed, 
nay,  .crippled  in  my  energies,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  impatience  in  question,  and  I beg  to  say,  1 fear 
no  other  danger. 

My  intentions  have  been,  after  makingall  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  here,  to  pass  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi,  to  see,  or  to  assure  myself  by  corres- 
pondence, that  the  volunteers, on  whom  we  are  most- 
ly to  rely  in  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war,  are 
rapidly  assembling  for  the  service;  to  learn  the  pro- 
bable time  of  their  readiness  to  advance  upon  Mexico; 
to  ascertain  if  their  supplies  of  every  kind  are  in 
place,  or  are  likely  to  be  in  place  in  sufficient  time; 
to  hasten  one  and  the  other;  to  harmonize  the  move- 
ments of  volunteers,  and  to  modify  their  routes,  (if 
necessary),  so  that  all,  or  at  least  a sufficient  num- 
ber, shall  arrive  at  the  indicated  points  in  the  Mexi 
can  frontier  at  the  best  periods,  and,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, about  the  same  time.  All  that  1 have  but 
iketched  I deem  to  be  not  only  useful  to  success,  but 
indispensable.  A9  a soldier  I make  this  assertion 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  honest  and 
candid  soldier. 

Against  the  ad  caplandum  condemnation  of  all  other 
persons,  whoever  may  be  designated  for  the  high 
command  in  question,  there  can  be  no  reliance  (in 
his  absence)  other  than  the  active,  candid  and  steady 
support  of  his  government.  If  1 cannot  have  that 
sure  basis  to  rest  upon,  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for 
the  country,  (not  to  speak  of  my  personal  security), 
that  some  other  commander  of  the  new  army  against 
Mexico  should  be  selected.  No  matter  who  he  may 
be,  he  shall,  at  least,  be  judged  and  supported  by  me, 
in  this  office  and  everywhere  else,  as  I would  de 
sire,  if  personally  in  that  command,  to  be  myself 
judged  and  supported. 

My  explicit  meaning  is,  that  1 do  not  desire  to 
place  myself  in  the  most  perilous  of  all  positions — 
a fire  upon  my  rear  from  Washington,  and  the  fire  in 
front  from  the  Mexicans. 

It  was  distinctly  admitted,  and  laid  down  as  a basis, 
in  the  interviews  I had  the  honor  to  hold  with  the 
president  and  yourself  on  the  subject,  that  a special 
army  of  some  thirty  thousand  troops,  regulars  and 
twelve  months’  volunteers,  would  be  necessary  for 
the  march  against,  and  the  conquest  of  a peace  in 
Mexico.  I adhere  to  that  opinion.  It  is  foreseen, 
with  tolerable  certainly,  that  we  shall  not  have  m 
many  mouths,  more  than  seven  thousand,  (if  quite  so 
many),  regulars,  applicable  to  that  service.  The 
remaining  numhers  are  to  be  made  up  in  volunteer 
horse  and  foot.  I suppose  of  these,  taken  together, 
about  17,000  have  been  actually  called  for.  There 
is  yet  good  time  to  make  the  additions  suggested  in 
one  of  the  tables  I had  the  honor  to  submit  last 
night. 

The  question  follows:  By  what  time  can  an  army 
of  about  30,000,  as  above,  be  brought  to  act  from 
the  different  points  agreed  upon  in  the  interviews 
alluded  to,  upon  Mexico? 

More  than  half  of  the  7,000  regulars  remain  to  be 
recruited.  I hope  they  may  be  obtained  and  taken 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  though  raw  or  ininstrucled,  by 
the  first  of  September  next.  Can  two-thirds,  or  even 
a half,  of  the  volunteer  horse  be  got  to  that  river 
much  before  that  time?  I greatly  doubt  the  possibili- 
ty  without  the  shadow  of  a doubt  about  the  patriot- 

ism or  zeal  of  the  citizens  who  have  been  specially 
called  upon.  The  foot  volunteers,  aided  by  water 
transportation,  (believed  to  be  impossible  with  the 
horsej,  may  probably  reach  all  the  points  for  com- 
mencing operations  a week  or  two  earlier.  But  if 
horse  be  a necessary  element  to  success,  (and  two- 
thirds,  if  not  three-lourths,  of  the  Mexican  army  are 
understood  to  be  in  the  saddle),  what  utility  would 
there  be  in  forcing  the  foot  much  ahead  of  the  horse? 
This  ought  to  be  matter  of  arrangement,  left  to  the 
commander  of  the  special  army,  as  information  may 
open  upon  him  in  his  progress  to  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier, near  the  heads  of  columns,  or  in  easy  corres- 
ponding distance  with  most  of  them.  The  particular 
question  here  then  recurs,  Can  the  horse  regiment 
from  Kentucky,  the  most  distant  from  Mexico,)  or 
that  from  Tennessee,  (say  nineteen  days  nearer), 
reach  the  Rio  Grande  (by  land  be  it  remembered), 


much  before  the  day  (lit  of  September),  before 
mentioned?  I have  learned  personally  from  tha  zea- 
lous and  intelligent  adjutant  general,  (Dudley)  of 
Kentucky,  that  that  most  distant  horse  regi  cent 
cannot  be  assembled,  (say)  at  Frankfort  on  the 
Bowling-green,  earlier  than  the  latter  part  of  June. 

Thence  it  will  probably  be  obliged  to  march  via 
Memphis,  Fulton,  on  the  Red  river,  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  &c.,  a line  of  some  1,200  miles.  The  routes 
of  the  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  horse 
will  be  respectively,  say  400,  GOO,  and  700  miles 
shorter,  but  even  the  middle  of  Tennessee  horse  re 
giment,  cannot,  allowing  not  a day  for  instruction  at 
its  rendezvous  on  the  route,  reach  the  Rio  Grande, 
before  (according  to  all  computations  we  can  make 
here)  the  middle  of  August. 

I think,  considering  that  we  cannot  hope  to  have 
more  than  800  regular  cavalry  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  no  commander  would  be  willing  to  enter 
Mexico  without  both  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
regiments  of  horse,  and  all  that  have  been  called 
from  points  nearer  to  the  field  of  expected  opera- 
tions. 1 may  now  state  a fact  which  seems  to  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  period  best  for  taking  up  lines 
of  operations  from  and  beyond  the  lower  Rio 
Grande. 

All  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  here 
represents  that  the  rainy  season,  on  and  south 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  begins  about  June,  and  ter- 
minates about  ibe  first  of  September;  that  during 
that  season  the  hoof  of  the  horse  and  the  mule 
becomes  softened  (though  shod)  and  diseased  so  as 
to  disable  the  animal  for  travel  and  work.  Again: 
it  is  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and  for  some 
weeks  later,  that  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Mex- 
ico, men  and  horses  would  have  the  best  chance  to 
obtain  drinking  water;  the  horses  the  best  grazing, 
and  the  commissaries  the  best  beef  and  mutton  for 
men. 

But  another  reason  has  been  mentioned  why  1 
should  leave  the  preliminary  work  to  be  done  here, 
and  abandon  the  twelvwmonths  volunteers  to  find 
their  way  as  they  may  to  the  Mexican  frontier — 
viz:  the  number  of  patriotic  Louisianians  who  have 
poured,  and  are  pouring  in,  upon  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  Taylor,  at  Point  Isabel  or  opposite  to  Mata- 
moros. 

Those  meritorious  volunteers  can,  under  the  cir 
cumstances,  have  legally  engaged  for  three  months 
only.  They  could  have  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
volunteer  act  of  May  13,  1846,  without  which  no 
enrolment  for  more  than  three  months  would  be 
binding  upon  them.  After  that  term,  without  a for- 
mal re  enrolment,  under  the  recent  act,  for  the  long- 
er period,  not  an  officer  or  a man  could  be  legally 
held  to  service  or  tried  for  any  offence  whatever. — 
They  evidently  hastened  to  the  sceue  of  danger 
to  succour  our  little  army  there;  to  save  it  from 
what  they  no  doubt  deemed  probable  surrender  or 
destruction.  Many  of  the  Louisianians  may  be  rea- 
dy to  become  twelve  months  volunteers,  and  to  be 
organized  legally  as  such.  As  three-months  men 
they  could  hardly,  even  in  the  absence  of  hostile 
forces,  march  to  Monterey,  before  becoming  enti- 
tled to  (no  doubt)  an  honorable  discharge.  Before 
the  time  fur  that  discharge,  it  may  certainly  be 
well — if  numbers  of  them  do  not  volunteer  under 
the  recent  act — to  send  the  quotas  of  foot,  called 
for  from  the  lower  Mississippi,  to  aid  General  Tay- 
lor in  defending  his  position,  and  perhaps  taking 
new  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rio  Grande: — 
But  for  the  conquest  of  a peace,  by  regular,  inces- 
sant, and  forward  movements,  the  basis  of  our  cal- 
culations here  (as  to  numbers)  must  be  altogether 
extravagant,  if  a much  larger  army,  including  that 
in  position  and  one  very  differently  composed,  (in 
horse  and  foot,)  be  not  ne.cessary.  It  was  to  com- 
mand such  larger  army  that  1 understood  myself  as 
likely  to  be  sent  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  as  it  is  al- 
ways unjust  to  a junior  general  who  has  done  well, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  doing  well,  to  supersede  him 
by  a general  of  higher  rank,  without  sending  with 
the  latter  corresponding  reinforcements.  I should 
esteem  myself  the  unhappy  instrument  of  wounding 
the  honorable  pride  of  the  gallant  and  judicious 
Taylor,  il  ordered  to  supersede  him  under  different 
circumstances. 

However  the  foregoing  suggestions  (hastily  thrown 
together)  may  be  viewed,  I have  deemed  it  due  more 
to  the  country  than  my  humble  self,  that  I should 
present  them,  and  await  the  wishes  or  the  orders  of 
the  president. 

With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  remain, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

War  Department,  May  25,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  01  the  2ist  in- 
stant, and  considering  its  extraordinary  character, 


and  the  grave  matters  set  forth  therein,  reflecting 
upon  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  president  in  ten- 
dering to  you,  as  he  has,  in  an  explicit  manner,  the 

command  of  the  forces  destined  for  the  war  against 
Mexico,  I deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  it  before 
him,  and  take  h 13  direction  in  regard  to  its  con- 
tents. 

The  passages  in  your  letter  which  have  excited  his 
surprise  and  deep  regret,  are  those  in  which  you 
impute  to  the  president,  in  terms  not  inexplicit,  ill 
will  towards  yourself,  or  precondemnation,  and  a 
course  of  conduct  on  his  part  which  has  already,  as 
you  allege,  impeded  your  labors  of  preparation  and 
crippled  your  energies. 

A reference  to  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  your 
letter  will  show  that  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  give  a 
different  construction  of  your  language.  You  were, 
through  me  and  also  a personal  interview  with 
the  president,  made  acquainted  with  his  settled  de- 
termination to  put  you  in  immediate  command  of 
the  forces  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  you  had,  as  you  state,  been  de- 
voting your  time  and  attention  to  preliminary  and 
preparatory  arrangements.  “In  the  midst  of  these 
multitudinous  and  indispensable  occupations,”  (you 
say,)  “I  have  learned  from  you  that  much  impa- 
tience, is  already  felt,  perhaps  in  high  quarters, 
that  1 have  not  already  put  myself  in  route  for  the 
Rio  Grande;  and  now,  with  fourteen  hours  a day  of 
preliminary  work  remaining  on  my  hands  for  many 
days,  I find  myself  compelled  to  stop  that  neces- 
sary work  to  guard  myself  against,  perhaps,  utter 
condemnation  in  the  quarters  alluded  to.  1 am  too 
old  a soldier,  and  have  had  too  much  special  experi- 
ence, not  to  feel  the  infinite  importance  of  securing 
myself  against  danger — (ill  will,  or  precondemnation) 
in  my  rear,  before  advancing  upon  the  public  ene- 
my. Not  an  advantageous  step  can  be  taken  in  a 
forward  march,  without  the  confidence  that  all  is 
well  behind.  If  insecure  in  that  quarter,  no  gene- 
ral can  put  his  whole  heart  and  mind  into  the  work 
to  be  done  in  front.  1 am,  therefore,  not  a little 
alarmed — nay,  crippled  in  my  energies — by  the  know- 
ledge of  the  impatience  in  question;  and  I beg  to  say 
1 fear  no  other  danger.” 

This  language  scarcely  requires  a comment.  That 
it  conveys  the  strongest  suspicion — not  to  say  a di- 
rect imputation  of  most  unworthy  motives  in  the 
executive  government — of  bad  faith  towards  your- 
self— of  a reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
country — of  a design  to  carry  on  a war  against  you 
while  you  are  sent  forth  to  carry  on  a war  against 
the  public  enemy,  there  can  be,  I think,  no  question. 
You  must  allow  me  to  advert  to  the  only  fact  to 
which  you  allude  as  the  foundation  for  such  grave 
imputations.  You  have  learned,  you  say,  from  me 
that  much  impatience  is  felt,  perhaps  in  high  quarters, 
that  you  are  not  already  pul  in  route  for  the  Rio 
Grande,  Sfc.  What  was  said  on  this  point  at  our  in- 
terview, when  this  subject  was  alluded  to,  is  not  so 
fully  stated  as  it  ought  to  be,  considering  the  pur- 
poses to  which  you  have  converted  it.  You  pre- 
sented to  me  fully  and  clearly  the  difficulties  and  de- 
lays which,  in  your  opinion,  would  attend  the  as- 
sembling of  the  volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and, 
in  conclusion,  expressed  your  belief  that  it  could  not 
be  done  before  the  1st  day  of  September  next.  I 
then  alluded  to  the  troops  which  were  now  hastening 
to'  Gen.  Taylor’s  standard,  under  his  requisition — to 
the  excited  feelings  of  the  country — to  the  patriotic 
ardor  of  those  troops — to  the  disappointment  which 
both  they  and  the  country  would  feel,  if  an  army  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  were  on  the  Rio  Grande 
comparatively  inactive  during  their  entire  tour  of 
service,  which  being  limited  to  three  months,  would 
terminate  before  the  period  named  by  you  for  the 
assembling  of  the  volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
was  with  special  reference  to  the  employment  of  the 
troops  that  would  be  on  that  frontier  by  the  1st  day 
of  June,  that  I spoke  of  what  would  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  country,  and  of  the  service,  and  of  the 
expectations  of  the  executive  upon  this  subject.  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  president  was  most  anx- 
ious that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigor,  and  that  the  brave  and  patriotic 
men  who  had  been  called  out  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  render  their  country  active  and  effective 
service.  I knew,  loo,  that  the  president  confidently 
hoped  and  expected  that  a large  porion  of  the  volun- 
teers, authorised  by  the  act  of  May  13th,  would  ar- 
rive on  the  frontier  in  sufficient  force  for  active 
operations  before  the  time  which  you  indicated. — 
With  the  view  of  securing  this  important  object, 
the  most  energetic  measures  had  been  adopted. — 
Every  consideration  of  economy  and  duty  forbade 
that  the  troops  should,  if  thus  collected,  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  inactive,  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  the  general  officer,  who,  fully  possessed  of  the 
views  of  the  executive,  was  to  direct  their  move- 
ments, 
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I did  not  deem  it  improper,  indeed,  I considered  it 
a matter  of  duly,  to  communicate  to  he  general,  to 
wi  ii  the  president  had  freely  confined  lh»  manage- 
ment ol  the  war,  his  views  and  expectations  upon 
this  point.  That  this  communication,  made  in  the 
manner  it  was,  should  not  have  been  kindly  receiv- 
ed, is  surprising  to  me;  but  vastly  more  to  is  the 
fact,  that  it  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the  most 
offensive  imputations  against  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which  had  voluntarily  selected  you  to  conduct 
our  army,  and  determined  to  put  at  your  disposal 
the  amplest  means  it  could  command  to  insure  victo- 
ry, and  to  bring  the  war  to  a successful  and  speedy 
termination. 

It  was  also  a matter  of  unfeigned  surprise  to  me 
that  you  should  have  attributed  to  the  president  the 
intention  of  opening  a fire  upon  your  rear,  while,  a 
fire  in  front  was  opened  upon  you  by  the  enemy. — 
On  what  foundation  could  such  an  assumption  rest? 
Had  not  the  president,  in  a frank  and  friendly  spi- 
rit, just  entrusted  you  with  a command  on  which  the 
glory  and  interest  of  the  country  depended,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  success  of  his  own  administration. — 
How  could  you,  under  these  circumstances,  arrest 
your  labors  of  preparation,  and  suffer  your  energies 
to  be  crippled,  for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  illi- 
beral imputations  against  the  man  who  had  just  be- 
stowed upon  you  the  highest  mark  of  his  confi- 
dence? 

Entertaining,  as  it  is  most  evident  you  do,  the 
opinion  that  such  are  the  motives  and  designs  of  the 
executive  towards  you,  and  declaring  it  to  be  your 
explicit  meaning  that  “you  do  not  desire  to  place 
yoursell  in  the  most  perilous  of  all  positions — a fire 
upon  your  rear  from  Washington , and  the  fire  in  front 
from  the  Mexicans ,”  and  so  entertaining  them  entirely 
without  cause,  or  even  the  shadow  of  justification, 
the  president  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the 
country,  if  he  were  to  persist  in  his  determination 
of  imposing  upon  you  the  command  of  the  army  in 
the  war  against  Mexico.  He  would  probably  mis- 
understand the  object  you  had  in  view  in  writing 
your  letter,  and  disappoint  your  expectations,  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  it  was  intended  to  effect  a 
change  of  his  purpose  in  this  respect.  I am,  there- 
fore, directed  by  him  to  say  that  you  will  be  contin- 
ued in  your  present  position  here,  and  will  devote 
your  efforts  to  making  arrangements  and  preparations 
for  the  early  and  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities 
against  Mexico. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY. 

Major  General  Winfield  Scott,  Commanding 
General,  &c.  — 

Headquarters  of  the  army,  Washington,  May  25,  1845. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  this  date,  received  at  about  6, 
P.  M.,  as  1 sat  down  to  take  a hasty  plate  of  soup,  de- 
mands a prompt  reply. 

You  have  takeu  lour  days  to  reflect,  and  to  con- 
vict me,  upon  my  letter  to  you  of  the  2 Is i instant,  of 
official,  perhaps,  personal  disrespect  to  the  constitu- 
tional commander  in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  Stales. 

If  you  have  succeeded  in  imparting  that  impres- 
sion to  the  president,  then,  by  Lhe  conclusion  ol  your 
letter,  written  in  his  behalf,  1 am  placed  under  very 
high  obligations  to  his  magnanimity — may  1 not  add, 
to  his  kindness? — in  not  placing  me  instantly  in  ar- 
rest, and  before  a general  court  martial.  1 may  then 
hope  that  the  president  saw  no  such  intended  disre- 
spect; and  1 can  assure  you  both  that  1 feel  too  great 
a deference  to  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  my 
country  to  offer  or  to  design  an  indignity  to  our  chief 
magistrate. 

The  strongest  passages  in  my  condemned  letter 
are,  1 think,  hypothetical.  In  it,  1 spoke  of  “impa- 
tience”— “perhaps  in  high  quarters;”  of,  “perhaps, 
utter  condemnation  in  the  quarters  alluded  to;”  of 
the  “infinite  importance  of  securing  myself  against 
danger  (ill  will  or  precondemnation)  in  my  rear,”  and 
of  that  “most  perilous  of  all  positions”  to  any  com- 
mander— “a  fire  upon  [his]  rear  from  Washington, 
and  the  fire  in  front  from  the  Mexicans.”  And  1 also 
spoke  of  the  necessity  of  “the  active,  candid,  and 
steady  support  oi  (such  commander’s)  government” 
in  hopes  of  conciliating  it. 

Now,  if  there  be  any  offence  to  the  president  in 
these  passages — the. intention  of  commuting  winch 
I utterly  disclaim — it  must  in  candor,  be  found  in  the 
meaning  of  the  passages  “high  quarters”  and  the 
“quarters  alluded  to,”  which  qualify  all  the  others 
quoted  by  you. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  I spoke  not  of  the  highest 
quarter,  but,  in  the  plural,  “high  quarters;”  and  l 
beg  as  an  act  of  justice,  no  less  to  myself  than  the 
president,  to  say  1 meant  “impatience,”  and  even 
“precondeinnatiou,”  on  your  part,  and  the  known, 
open,  and  violent  condemnation  of  ine  on  (he  part 
of  several  leading  and  supposed  confidants  of  liie 
president  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  (high 


quarter*;)  because,  on  an  intimation — not  an  order 
— I did  not  fly  to  the  Rio  Grand-,  without  waitirg 
for  the  invading  army , yet  to  be  raised — nay,  aban- 
doning it  to  get  to  that  river  as  it  could,  ami  without 
the  least  regard  to  the  honorable  pride  and  distinc- 
tion of  tlie  gallant  general  already  in  command  on 
that  river;  who,  we  knew,  had  done  well,  was  doing 
well,  and  who,  1 was  quite  sure,  and  his  little  army, 
would,  if  the  occasion  ottered,  cover  themselves  with 
glory.  My  prediction,  in  this  respect,  has  been  fully 
accomplished. 

But  that  I did  fear,  and  meant  to  express  the  fear 
in  my  hasty  letter  of  the  21st,  that  those  persons 
here  enumerated  would,  sootier  or  later,  impart 
their  precondemnation  of  me  to  the  president,  I 
will  not  deny.  My  letter  was  written,  in  part,  to 
guard  both  the  president  and  myself  against  such  a 
result,  which  would  have  been  fatal,  not  only  to  me, 
hut  perhaps,  for  a campaign,  to  the  service  of  the 
country.  Hence  the  details  1 entered  into  to  show 
the  president  and  the  secretary  of  war — neither  sup 
posed  to  be  professionally  experienced  in  the  tech- 
nical preliminaries  of  a campaign — what  had  been, 
and  what  would  continue  for  some  days — my  inces- 
sant occupations.  There  is  no  special  pleading  in  this 
explanation.  It  is  written  and  offered  in  good  faith; 
in  proof  of  which  1 beg  to  refer  to  ray  letter  to  you  of 
of  this  date,  in  three  hours  before  the  reception  of 
that  to  which  1 am  now  replying. 

You  speak  of  my  interview  with  the  president 
on  the  subject  of  the  intended  formidable  invasion 
of  Mexico.  I wish  1 had  the  time  to  do  justice  to 
my  recollection  of  the  president’s  excellent  sense, 
military  comprehension,  patience,  and  courtesies,  in 
these  interviews.  1 have  since  often  spoken  o!  the 
admirable  qualities  he  displayed  on  those  occasions, 
with  honor,  as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  him 
honor. 

And  to  you,  sir,  allow  me  to  say  I have  not  accus 
ed  you,  and  do  not  mean  to  acAise  you,  of  a set  pur- 
pose to  discredit  me  as  the  commander  at  first  de- 
signed for  the  new  army  that  is  to  invade  Mexico. — 

I bear  in  mind  with  pleasure  the  many  personal  cour- 
tesies that  I have,  for  long  years,  received  at  your 
hands.  But  I have  for  many  days  believed  that  you 
have  allowed  yourself  to  be  influenced  against  me  by 
the  clamor  of  some  of  the  friends  to  whom  I have 
alluded.  To  that  source,  and  from  no  ill  will  of 
your  own,  I have  feared  that  you  had  not  made,  and 
were  not  likely  to  make,  the  just  and  easy  explana- 
tions in  my  behalf,  which  might  be  made.  You  are 
also  aware  of  other  causes  of  uneasiness  1 have 
against  the  department — of  the  want  of  that  confi 
dence  and  support  necessary  to  my  official  position — 
whether  here  or  on  the  Rio  Giande.  I have  Hereto- 
fore explained  myself  on  these  points,  which  renders 
repetition  unnecessary. 

Whether  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  president 
to  send  me  to  the  Rio  Grande,  (which  1 would  pre- 
fer,) or  to  retain  me  here,  I can  only  say,  I am  equal- 
ly ready  to  do  my  duty  in  either  position,  with  all 
my  zeal,  and  all  my  ability. 

In  great  haste,  I have  the  honor  to  remain,  your 
most  obedient  servant, 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

LETTER  FROM  MAJ.  GEN.  SCOTT  TO  THE  SEC’Y  OF  WAR. 

Headquarters  of  the  army, 
Washington,  May  25,  1846 

1 respectfully  submit  to  the  secretary  of  was  cer- 
tain leading  points,  on  the  settlement  of  which  wili 
depend  a great  number  of  smaller  matters  to  be  at 
tended  to  successively  and  rapidly. 

My  allusion  is  to  the  different  state  quotas  of 
twelve-month  volunteers  which  have  been  called 
for,  and  which  are  to  be  ordered  to  march  against 
Mexico. 

1 suppose  that  those  volunteers  may  be  by  states, 
assembled  at  their  respective  rendezvous  about  as 
follows: 

Ohio  quota,  at  or  near  Cincinnati,  June  20,  1846. 

Kentucky  quota,  at  say  Frankfort  or  Bowling 
Green,  June  20,  1846. 

Indiana  quota,  at  say  Madison  or  Jefferson,  June 
20,  1846. 

Illinois  quota,  at  say  Quincy  and  Shawneetoivn, 
June  25,  1846. 

Tennessee  quota,  at  say  Nashville  and  Memphis, 
June  25,  1846. 

Missouri  quota,  at  say  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  June  25,  1846. 

Arkansas  quota,  at  say  Washington  or  Fulton, 
June  30,  1846. 

Mississippi  quota,  at  say  Natchez,  June  30,  1846 

Alabama  quota,  at  say  Mobile,  June  30,  4846. 

Georgia  quola,  at  say  Columbus,  on  the  Cnatta- 
hooche,  June  30,  1846. 

The  great  difficulty  first  to  be  considered  is,  the 
placing  of  the  mounted  volunteers  on  the  Rio  Grande, 


and  at  (he  proper  point*— *nv  (for  the  Chihuahua 
expedition)  a little  north  of  the  Presidio  de  Rio 
Grande;  and  (for  ttv  march  upon  Monterey  and 

south)  at  Camargo  and  at  Malamoros,  or  Rhinoso. 

Supposing  the  rivers  to  he  navigable  in  all  July 
for  steamers  of  the  middle  size,  the  horse  regiments 
may  be  transported  (but  at  great  cost)  from  Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee,  &e.,  via  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  to  La  Baca,  (a  branch  a-t  Matagorda  bay,) 
and  thence  marched  to  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande, 
so  as  to  reach  that  more  distant  point  by  (say)  the 
1st  of  August.  The  horse  destined  for  the  lower 
points — as  Camartro,  Rhinosa,  and  Malamoros — 
might  proceed,  by  sea,  to  Point  Isabel,  and  thus  reaeh 
the  Rio  Grande  a little  earlier.  But  the  horse  regi- 
ment from  Arkansas,  would  be  obliged  to  march 
from  Fulton  to  the  Presidio  de  Rio  Grande,  (say) 
600  miles,  which  would  delay  its  arrival  to  about  the 
10th  of  August. 

All  the  foot  volunteers  called  for,  aided  by  steam, 
may  be  taken  to  the  several  points  on  the  Rio  Grande 
a little  earlier. 

It  is  thus  shown,  according  to  the  best  calculations 
which  can  be  made  here — no  matter  how  great  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  (he  stale  authorities  and  of  the 
volunteers  themselves— that  the  whole,  (say  22,000,) 
nor  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve-month  volunteers 
— horse  and  fool — cannot  be  brought  on  the  Rio 
Grande  before  the  first  week  in  August,  if  so  soon. 

Assuming,  then,  the  possibility  of  getting  (say) 
22,000  twelve-month  volunteers  (horse  and  foot)  in 
position  on  the  Rio  Grande  by  the  1st,  or  even  the 
10th  of  August,  and  leaving  out,  for  the  present,  the 
possibility  of  extending  the  regular  regiments  (there 
or  to  be  sent)  by  raw  recruits  to  6,000  or  7,000  men 
— all  within  the  same  time — I come  next  to  the  sec- 
ond difficulty — can  the  troops,  after  getting  in  position , 
take  up  lines  of  operations  beyond  that  river  with  any 
probability,  nay,  possibility,  of  advantage,  in  the  month 
of  -August? 

This  is  the  question  put  here  in  the  second  place; 
but  which  is  the  first  in  importance  now  to  be  met. 

As  a soldier,  whether  I am  to  command  in  the  ex- 
pedition or  not,  it  is  my  duty  to  meet  it.  No  matter 
what  the  danger  to  myself — and  1 know  that  I have 
already  been  condemned  for  having  suggested  the  1st 
of  September  as  the  earliest  day  lor  marching  much 
beyond  the  Rio  Grande — I have  now,  according  to 
better  and  most  reliable  information,  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  such  operations  cannot,  after,  say 
the  10th  of  June,  or  before  the  1st  of  October,  be  as- 
sumed with  the  least  possible  advantage.  This  is 
a conclusion  which,  (under  every  personal  dan- 
ger) l dare  announce,  and  1 beg  all  above  me  in  au- 
thority to  discuss  it  with  severity,  but  also  with  can- 
dor; and  if  the  conclusion  shall  be  found  to  be  just, 
that  I may  be  cordially  and  extensively  sustained 
against  the  clamors  ol  the  ignorant  and  the  slanders 
of  the  malign.  1 make  this  request  not  as  a personal 
favor,  but  for  the  good  of  the  service,  so  far  as  my 
humble  abilities,  and  far  greater  experience,  may  be 
deemed  of  any  advantage  to  that  service. 

My  conclusion  as  to  the  1st  of  October  is  founded 
on  the  most  satisfactory  information  derived  from 
col.  A.  Butler,  a distinguished  officer  in  the  war  of 
1812,  since  minister  in  Mexico,  &c.  and  from  gen.  J. 
T.  Mason,  who  has  travelled  much  in  Mexico  with 
col.  Butler.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  two  know 
more  of  Northern  and  Middle  Mexico  lhan  all  other 
persons,  taken  together,  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I beg  to  refer  to  them.  They  are  full, 
precise,  and  emphatic  on  the  subject. 

If  their  conclusion  (now  mine)  be  adopted  by  the 
higher  authorities  here,  and  laid  down  as  a basis, 
men  these  smaller  points  and  details  necessarily  fol- 
low: 

Let  the  state  quotas,  as  above,  meet  at  the  respec- 
tive rendezvous  without  delay,  be  inspected,  muster- 
ed into  service,  and  armed,  as  promptly  as  practica- 
ble; let  them  be  supplied  with  subsistence,  camp 
equipage,  be  put  under  instruction,  and  held  in  readi- 
ness in  time  to  reaeh  the  Rio  Grande,  according  to 
the.  rouies  which  may  be  given,  a little  before  the 
beginning  of  October — say  by  the  25th  of  September. 

It  is  here  assumed  that  all  spare  time  for  instruction, 
as  cavalry  or  us  infantry,  had  heller  betaken  at  this 
than  lhe  oilier  end  of  (he  line  (Rio  Urande)  of  march 
or  water  transportation;  lsi,  on  account  of  health, 
(while  ul  rest;)  and.  2d,  on  account  of  abundance  and 
cheapness  of  subsistence  and  other  supplies. 

But  there  are  offse  ts  ngains’  those  advantages:  1.  Tho 
rivers  in  August  and  Sepieinln  r may  not  furnish  a*  good 
navigation  as  in  July.  2.  Snell  of  the  troops  ns  shall  be 
obliged  to  pass  by  New  Orleans  may,  after  July,  be  in 
danger  of  taking  the  yellow  fever;  and  3.  The  earlier 
presence  of  a portion  of  the  twelve-month  volunteers 
may  (possibly)  be  needed  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  posi- 
lions  on  the  Rio  Grande,  (say)  Malamoros,  Rhinoso, 
and  Camargo,  which  Gen.  Taylor  may  have  (alien,  or 
desire  to  lake,  before  the  large  army  can  be  ready  (say 
Oct.  1st,)  to  take  up  the  long,  line  of  invasion. 
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All  these  points  I am  ready  to  discuss,  to  balance  and 
to  settle  with  the  secretary  of  war,  at  his  call;  and  I beg 
to  add  that  they  ought  to  he  early  settled. 

Now,  I hope  to  be  pardoned  in  saying  something  fur- 
ther in  respect  to  myself. 

I have  been  preparing,  by  looking  to  quotas,  rendez 
vous  routes,  (on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Grande,)  arms, 
accoutrements,  camp  equipage,  subsistence,  means  of 
transportation,  (steamers,  wheels,  and  pael{9,)  Mexican 
topography,  &e.,  &c.,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  obey  any 
instructions  for  distant  service,  wiih  which  the  president 
may  honor  me.  Such  have  been  my  incessant  occupa- 
tions since  the  intimation  that  I might  be  required  to 
command  the  new  forces  again3t  Mexico. 

I think  my  preliminary  and  necessary  occupations 
may  be  ended  here  in  (say)  three  days  more,  when,  pre-  | 
mising  that,  after  the  great  and  brilliant  victories  of  the 
gallant  Taylor,  (of  which  we  have  recently  heard,)  I 
should  he  ashamed  to  supercede  him  before  the  arrival 
of  competent  reinforcements  to  penetrate  the  interior, 
and  to  conquer  a peace,  I shall  be  ready  for  any  instruc- 
tions or  orders  with  which  the  president  may  honor  me. 

All  which  is  respectlully  submitted. 

WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  vfhr. 

War  department,  May  26,  1S46. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  yesterday,  although  leftat  myhouse 
last  evening,  was  not  received  bv  me  until  this  morning 
Though  not  much  of  the  time  between  the  date  of  yours 
of  the  21st,  and  of  my  reply  of  yesterday  was  devoted 
to  the  subject,  yet  it  was  as  justice  to  you  required  it 
it  should,  well  considered,  and  the  construction  reluct- 
antly given  to  your  letter,  was  such,  and  only  such,  as 
your  language  seemed  to  me  to  render  unavoidable.  As 
you  now  explain  that  letter,  the  suspicions  or  imputa- 
tions of  “ill-will,”  “preemidemnation,”  <feo.,  were  not 
intended  by  you  to  be  applied  to  the  president,  but  in 
some  measure  to  myself.  There  is  noihing  in  that  letter 
which  warrants  this  particular  application, — there  was 
nothing  in  our  intercourse,  and  certainly  nothing  in  the 
state  of  my  feedings  which  could  lead  even  to  a conjec- 
ture that  such  an  application  was  designed. 

You  cannot  recur  with  more  pleasure  than  I do  to 
the  “many  personal  courtesies’’  between  us  for  “long 
years.”  and  I was  unconscious  that  the  kindly  feelings 
in  which  they  had  their  origin,  had  undergone  any 
change — on  my  part  they  certainly  had  not.  I had 
hoped  that  your  knowledge  of  my  character  was  such 
as  to  place  me  in  your  opinion  beyond  the  suspicion  or 
apprehension  which  you  seem  to  have  indulged,  that  1 
was  capable  of  being  influenced  and  controlled  in  my 
official  conduct  towards  you  by  unfounded  clamor,  even 
should  it  come  from  “leading  and  supposed  confidants 
of  the  president  in  the  two  houses  of  congress  ” As  you 
“have  not  accused,’’  and  as  you  declare  “do  not  mean 
to  accuse  me  of  a set  purpose  to  discredit  you,  as  the 
commander,”  &c  , but  only  fear  the  effects  of  sinister  in- 
fluences, I submit  to  your  judgment  whether  it  was  not 
due  to  our  personal  and  official  relations,  that  you 
should  have  been  more  explicit — that  you  should  have 
stated  the  circumstances  which  had  excited  your  appre- 
hensions, and  thereby  opened  the  way  to  correct  the 
rash  conclusion  you  have  adopted,  “that  (I)  had  allowed 
(myself)  to  be  influenced  by  the  clamor  of  some  of  the 
friends  to  whom  (you)  have  alluded.” 

You  state  that  I am  “aware  of  other  causes  of  unea- 
siness’’ (you)  “have  against  the  department — ot  the 
want  of  that  confidence  and  support  necessary  to  (your) 
official  position,  whether  here  or  on  the  Rio  Grande  ’’ — 

I must  say  that  I am  wholly  ignorant  of  any  just  cause 
for  uneasiness  on  your  part,  and  I am  very  sure  you 
have  no  ground  whatever  to  sustain  the  allegation  uf  a 
want  of  that  confidence  and  support  n -cessary  to  your 
“official  position.’’  The  matters,  or  rather  matter  to 
which  you  allude,  (lor  1 can  recollect  but  one,)  and 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a frank — and  1 
hoped — satisfactory  explanation,  was  of  minor  import 
ance  of  too  slight  a character  to  disturb  our  friendly  in- 
tercourse, or  influence  in  the  smallest  decree  our  offi- 
cial relations. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi 
cut  servan',  M.  L.  MARCY. 

M.ijor  General  Winfield  Scott, 

Commanding  General,  &c.  &c. 

Headquarters  of  the  army, 
Washington,  May  27,  1846. 

Sir:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, at  my  office,  about  9 o’clock  at  night. 

As  you  do  not  say  that  you  had  shown  my  explanato- 
ry note  to  you  of  the  previous  night,  May  25,  (printed  in 
the  Union  of  June  8)  to  the  president,  may  I beg  you  to 
lay  the  fair  copy  (herewith)  belore  him.  In  this  copy 
I have  inserted  in  brackets  a material  word — “friends’’ 
— accidentally  omitted  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  and  also 
a development  of  my  meaning  in  another  place,  in  red 
ink  and  in  brackets. 

Allow  me  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  principal  facts 
in  my  present  (to  me)  unfortunate  misunderstanding 
with  the  war  department. 

About  the  13th  instant,  both  you  and  the  president 
expressed  the  desire,  very  explicitly,  that  I should  eon- 
duct,  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  the  new  forces  about 
to  be  raised,  the  conquest  of  a peace  within  Mexico. — 
1 considered  myself  honored  by  the  intended  appoint- 
ment, and  1 big  ihat  my  expressions  on  the  occasion, 
which  I need  not  here  repeat,  may  he  remembered. 

I have  said  in  my  letter  to  y„u  of  the  21st  instant,  “I 
have  received  no  orders  as  yei,  assigning  me  to  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  army  about  to  be  raised,’’  &c. 


No  offic-r  of  the  army  or  navy  was  ever  desp itched  by 
a ii v executive,  on  distant  important  service,  without 
written  instructions,  or  orders  from  his  government.  I 
have  received  no  such  paper,  and  have  never  even  heard 
that  such  paper  had  been  drawn  up,  or  was  even  in 
preparation  for  me.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  without 
written  instructions,  or  orders,  I could  not  have  left  my 
habitual  duties  here,  independent  of  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements for  the  formidable  movements  contemplated 
against  Mexico 

On  the  18th  instant,  hearing  that  Mexican  troops  had 
pissed  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  the  capture  of  Captain 
Thornton’s  detachment,  I addressed  a letter  to  General 
Taylor,  a copy  of  which  I annex,  and  beg  it,  also,  (with 
this  letter.)  may  he  laid  before  the  president.  The  letter 
j to  Gen.  Taylor  was  twice  sent  up  to  you  before  it  was 
despatched,  and,  at  your  instance,  was  changed  (by  the 
omission  of  a paragraph)  to  the  exact  shape  of  this  copy. 

Its  last  paragraph  is  in  these  words:  “I  do  not  now 
expect  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande  much  ahead  of  the  hea- 
vy reinforcements  alluded  to  above,  or  to  assume  the  im- 
mediate command  in  that  quarter  before  my  arrival.” 

I quote  this  paragraph  to  show  that  I did  not  expect  to 
be  sent  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  did  not  even  suspect  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  president,  or  yourself,  to  send 
me  thither,  “much  ahead  of  the  heavy  reinforcements 
alluded  to” — viz:  some  twenty  odd  thousand  volunteers, 
besides  a few  additional  regulars. 

Though  I had  occasion  to  see  you  twice  or  thrice  in 
the  mean  time,  I heard  no  complaint  from  you,  and  re- 
ceived no  conection  of  that  misapprehension — if.  in  fact, 
I had  fallen  into  any — before  the  evening  of  the  20th  in- 
stant, when  you  spoke  of  the  impatience  manifested  at 
my  occupations  (or  delay)  here — which  complaint  caus- 
ed my  letter  to  you  of  the  next  morning — May  21st. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  evident  to  me,  at  the  time,  that 
your  complaint  had  been  caused  by  the  out-of-door  cla- 
mors to  which  1 have  since  alluded. 

Three  hours  before  I received  your  letter  of  the  25th 
instant,  conveying  the  displeasure  of  the  executive,  and 
without  the  least  expectation  of  receiving  such  a letter, 
I had  sent  into  you  my  report  or  note  of  the  same  day, 
(the  25th,)  which  concluded  with  this  declaration; 

“I  think  my  preliminary  and  necessary  occupation 
may  be  ended  here  #n  (say)  three  days  more,  when — 
premising  that  after  the  great  and  brilliant  victories  of 
the  gallant  Taylor,  (of  which  we  have  recently  heard,) 
I should  be  ashamed  to  supercede  him  before  the  arrival 
of  competent  reinforcements  to  penetrate  the  interior  of 
Mexico,  and  to  conquer  a peace — I shall  be  ready  for 
any  instructions  or  orders  with  which  the  president  may 
honor  me.” 

And  again,  on  that  day,  (the  night  of  the  25th,)  after 
receiving  the  censure  of  the  president,  through  your  let- 
ter, I concluded  my  prompt  explanatory  reply,  thus: 

“Whether  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  president  to 
send  me  to  the  Rio  Grande,  (which  I would  prefer,)  or 
to  retain  me  here,  I can  only  say  I am  equally  ready 
to  do  my  duty  in  either  position  with  all  my  zeal  and  all 
my  ability.” 

I still  hope  when  the  president  shall  have  read  that 
explanatory  letter  and  the  foregoing  exposition  of  facts 
attentively,  he  may  be  willing  to  recur  to  his  original 
purpose,  and  accord  to  my  senior  rank  the  preference 
which  I have  never  ceased  to  entertain,  and  which  I 
should  have  pressed  with  incessant  zeal,  but  for  the  ap- 
prehensions heretofore  expressed,  and  which  your  letter 
has  nearly,  ii  not  quite,  removed.  I therefore  beg  to 
to  claim  that  command,  whenever  the  president  may 
deem  it  proper  to  give  me  the  assignment — whether  to- 
day, or  at  any  other  better  time,  he  may  be  pleased  to 
designate. 

1 n your  rejoinder  to  me  of  yesterday  (May  26th,)  which 
I have  acknowledged  above,  you  quote  from  my  letter 
of  explanation  the  words:  “You  are  also  aware  of  other 
causes  of  uneasiness  I have  against  the  department,’’ 
&c-,  &c. 

Your  notice  of  this  complaint,  on  my  part,  is  so  liberal 
— not  to  say  kind — that  lam  bound  to  be  frank  and  expli- 
cit, as  to  one  ol  those  causes:  I had,  upon  my  mind,  in 
hastily  penning  those  words,  these  facts:  Brigadier  Ge- 
neral Wool  was  called  to  this  place,  by  letter  of  your 
own  writing,  to  command,  under  me,  one  of  the  detach- 
ed columns  against  Mexico,  according  to  an  understand- 
ing between  the  president,  you,  and  me,  to  that  effect. 
I saw  Gen.  Wool  first,  the  day  of  his  arrival  (May  17,) 
and  communicated  to  him  the  purpose  of  his  being 
called  to  this  place.  In  a day  or  two,  I learned  from 
Gen.  Wool  that,  notwithstanding  my  intimation,  he  had 
been  told  try  you.  he  might  not  be  ultimately  assigned  to 
that  command,  because,  perhaps,  other  generals  might 
be  authorized  and  appointed,  tor  the  army,  and  called 
into  service  from  the  states.  That  information  gave  me 
no  serious  apprehensions  for  Gen.  Wool  or  myself,  until 
I saw,  in  the  morning  of  the  20th,  a bill  reported  in  the 
senate  (at  your  immediate  instance  I knew,)  the  day  be- 
fore, providing  lor  two  major  generals,  and  four  briga- 
dier generals,  to  be  added  to  the  regular  military  esta- 
blishment, besides  giving  to  the  president  the  power  of 
selecting  state  generals  for  the  command  of  the  50,000 
volunteers.  I then  thought  I saw  a strong  probability 
that  both  Gen.  Wool  and  myself  would  be  superseded,  at 
least  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  by  two  ol  the  new  regu- 
lar genet  als  of  our  respective  grades,  to  be  appointed, 
as  was  geneially  understood,  from  civil  or  political  life. 
It  was  then  that  my  apprehensions  became  serious,  as 
may  be  seen  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  following  day, 
(May  21st,)  and  in  many  of  my  subsequent  acts-  From 
that  moment,  (before  my  letter  of  ihe  21st)  I have  bad 
but  little  doubt  down  to  last  night,  that  if  that  hill  be- 
came a law— connecting  it  with  the  clamors  against  me 


to  which  I have  allued— 1 should  not  be  sent  against 
Mexico. 

I will  now,  however,  hope  lor  better  fortune;  and,  ap- 
pealing to  the  justice  of  the  president  and  the  rights  of 
senior  rank,  I have  the  honor  to  remain,  sir,  your  most 
obedient  servant,  WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

P.  S,  I add  to  the  papers,  herewith,  a copy  of  Col. 
Butler’s  explanatory  notes  of  a rough  sketch  made  by 
him  of  northern  Mexico,  which  may  be  valuable.  The 
colonel,  in  the  notes,  is  not  so  full  on  the  rainy  season  as 
he  and  Gen.  J.  T.  Mason  were  in  conversation  with 
me.  I beg  again  to  refer  to  them  personally.  W.  S. 

Hon.  Wl.  L.  Marcy,  secretary  of  war. 

Headquarters  of  the  army, 
Washington,  May  18,  1846. 

Sir:  We  have  no  report  from  you  later  than  the  26th 
ultimo,  and  but  little  through  unofficial  sources  so  late 
as  the  morning  of  the  29th.  Of  course,  notwithstand- 
ing our  high  confidence  in  you  and  your  little  army,  we 
are  anxious  to  hear  further  from  you.  All  the  success 
that  may  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  is  confi- 
dently relied  upon. 

Congress  having  recognised  the  existence  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  republic  of  Mexico 
and  having  authorized  the  acceptance  of  50.000  volun- 
teers, the  war  department  has  already  called  upon  seve- 
ral states  for  quotas  of  twelve-month  volunteers — mak- 
ing a total  of  about  20.000,  say  one-fourth  horse,  to  march 
upon  Mexico  from  different  points  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Of  course,  at  this  early  moment,  and  at  this  distance 
from  the  scene  of  intended  operations,  no  definite  pla.n 
of  campaign  has  been  laid  down.  Being  destined  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  augmented  forces,  I shall  delay 
as  much  as  possible  of  that  plan  until  I can  profit  by 
your  better  knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  country,  when  it 
is  my  hope  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  valuable  services 
according  to  your  brevet  rank  and  with  the  column  that 
may  be  the  most  agreeable  to  you. 

We  have  multiplied  our  force  on  the  general  recruit- 
ing service,  and  hope,  in  two  or  three  months,  to  bring 
up  the  privates  of  companies  to  70  or  80 — at  least  in  the 
regiments  with  you. 

I fear  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  put  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  with  our  utmost  efforts,  more  than  tenor  fifteen 
thousand  volunteers  by  the  first  of  September — the  best 
period,  we  learn  here,  tor  the  commencement  of  opera- 
tions beyond,  with  the  view  to  the  conquest  of  peace. — 
What  you  may  have  done  since  the  26th  ultimo,  or  what 
you  may  be  able  to  accomplish  before  September,  with 
your  limited  means,  towards  that  general  end — an  ho- 
norable peace — cannot  now  be  assumed.  We  may 
hope,  that,  with  the  small  reinforcements  you  have  by 
this  time  received,  you  have  forced  back  the  Mexicans 
to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  perhaps  may 
have  taken  Matamoros,  or  possibly,  by  the  greatly  su- 
perior army  of  the  enemy,  you  may  now  be  placed 
strictly  on  the  defensive.  By  this,  it  is  not  intended  to 
embarrass  you  with  ne  w instructions,  but  to  give  you 
information  as  to  expectations  or  intentions  entertained 
here — leaving  you  under  the  instructions  you  have  al- 
ready received,  and  to  your  own  good  judgment,  zeal, 
and  intelligence. 

I do  not  now  expect  to  reach  the  Rio  Grande  much 
ahead  of  the  heavy  reinforcements  alluded  to  above,  or 
to  assume  the  immediate  command  in  that  quarter  be- 
fore my  arrival. 

With  great  respect,  I remain,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  r WINFIELD  SCOTT. 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  Taylor,  commanding,  &c.,  &c. 

War  department,  June  2 1846. 

Sir:  When  I received  your  letter  of  the  27th  ult.,  it 
was  my  intention  to  answer  it  at  some  length,  and  to 
note  the  misapprehensions  under  which  you  are  still 
laboring;  but  on  account  of  my  official  engagements  at 
this  particular  juncture,  and  not  wishing  to  protract  this  1 
correspondence,  which  can  end  in  no  practical  good,  I 
have  changed  my  purpose,  prefering  to  point  out  those  ; 
misapprehensions  in  a personal  interview,  if  you  should 
so  desire  it. 

Your  communications  have  all  been  laid  before  the  i 
president,  but  I have  received  no  instructions  to  change, 
or  modify  the  directions  contained  in  the  closing  para-  I 
graph  of  my  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY. 

Major  General  Scott. 

The  message  and  documents  were  then,  on  motion, 
laid  on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  j 
the  senate,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence relating  to  the  plan  of  campaign. 


COL.  BENTON’S  SPEECH  ON  THE  OREGON. 


C.  S.  SENATE,  MAY  25  TH,  1846. 

Concluded  from  page  223. 

In  resuming  my  speech  on  this  subject,  I wish  to 
say,  Mr.  President,  that  Ihe  bill  now  before  the  se- 
nate is  not  the  one  recommended  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  He  recommended  that  the  so- 
vereignty and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  be 
extended  to  our  Oregon  territory  to  the  same  extent 
that  Great  Britain  had  extended  her  sovereignty  and 
jurisdiction  to  the  same  country.  In  this  recommen- 
dation I fully  concur:  and  venture  to  say  that,  if  such 
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a bill  was  brought  in,  it  might  pa'-s  the  senate.  (leav  | 
ing  out  unnecessary  speeches)  in  as  liitle  time  as  tt 
would  require  to  read  it  three  times  by  tts  title.  Hut! 
the  bill  before  the  senate  is  not  of  that  character.  It 
goes  for  beyond  the  president’s  recommendation.  It 
proposes  many  things  not  found  in  the  British  act  of 
1821 — things  implying  exclusive  jurisdict  ion  and  so 
vereignty  in  us,  and  that  to  an  undefined  extent  of 
country,  and  under  circumstances  which  must  im- 
mediately produce  hostile  collisions  between  our 
agents  and  the  British  agents  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  I am  opposed  to  all  this;  but  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
bill.  I wish  to  see  it  amended  arid  made  confer  na 
ble  to  the  president's  recommendation.  If  gentle 
men  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  measure  here  will 
bring  in  such  an  amendment,  and  put  it  on  its  pas- 
sage without  speeches,  I will  slop  my  speech  until 
it  is  passed. 

1 will  now  proceed  to  show,  as  well  as  I can,  the 
degree  and  extent  of  our  just  claims  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

To  understand  what  I mean  to  say,  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  the  geography  of  the  country  in  question, 
and  see  it  presenting  as  it  does,  three  distinct  geopra- 
phical  divisions,  to  each  of  which  a different  claim 
and  a different  degree  of  claim  attaches,  and  which 
cannot  be  confounded  under  any  one  general  view, 
without  a general  mystification  and  total  confusion 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  Columbia  river  and  its 
valley  is  one  of  these  divisions;  the  islands  along  the 
coast  is  another;  Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley,  (called 
by  the  British  New  Caledonia)  is  the  third.  Under 
these  three  divisions  I now  propose  to  speak  of  the 
country.  Under  these  d ivisions  1 have  always  spoken 
of  it;  and  what  1 have  said  of  one  part  had  no  appli- 
cation to  the  other.  When  I spoke  of  the  great  river 
of  the  west  and  its  valley,  either  by  its  American 
name  of  Columbia  or  its  Indian  name  of  Oregon,  I 
never  intended  Frazer’s  river  as  its  valley,  or  Van- 
couver’s Island,  or  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  or  Desola- 
tion Sound,  or  Broughton’s  Arch.  When  I speak  of 
the  coast  and  the  islands,  I do  not  mean  the  continent 
and  the  mountains;  and  when  I speak  of  Frazer’s 
river  or  New  Caledonia,  I do  not  mean  the  Columbia 
river.  I repudiate  all  such  loose  and  slovenly  ver- 
biage; and,  desiring  to  be  understood  according  to 
my  words,  1 go  on  to  speak  of  the  country  beyond 
the  Rocky  Mountains  under  the  three  great  geogra- 
phical divisions  into  which  nature  has  formed  it,  and 
to  which  political  events  have  so  naturally  adapted 
themseives. 

I begin  with  the  islands. 

From  the  straits  of  Fuca,  (in  fact  from  Fuget’s 
Sound  to  the  peninsula  of  Alaske — a distance  of  one 
thousand  miles — there  is  a net-work  of  islands — an 
archipelago — some  large,  some  small,  checquered  in 
together,  and  covering  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  one, 
two,  and  even  three  hundred  miles  in  front  of  the 
continent.  They  are  most  of  them  of  volcanic  im- 
pression, and  separated  from  each  other  and  the  con 
tinent  by  deep  bays,  gulls,  ami  straits,  and  by  long 
deep  chasms,  to  which  navigators  have  given  the 
name  of  canals.  This  long  chequer-hoard  of  islands, 
and  the  waters  which  contain  them,  have  been  the 
theatre  of  maritime  discovery  to  many  nations,  and 
especially  Spanish,  British,  and  Russian;  but  except 
the  Russians,  no  nation  made  permanent  settlement 
on  any  of  these  islands;  and  they  only  as  low  down  as 
55-  The  British  and  Spaniarus  both  abandoned  Van- 
couver’s Island  after  the  Noolka  Sound  controversy; 
and  from  that  lime  had  no  settlement  of  any  kind  on 
the  coast,  or  islands  north  of  Cape  Mendocino,  lat. 
41;  and  the  British  had  none  any  where.  In  this 
state  of  the  case  the  question  came  on  lielwen  Rus- 
sia, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Stales,  ill  which 
the  distinction  between  the  islands  and  the  con- 
tinent was  acknowledged  by  all  the  powers,  and 
Russia  excluded  from  the  continent  and  confined  to 
ttie  islands,  because  her  discoveries  and  settlements 
were  not  continental,  but  insular.  Tne  conventions 
with  Russia,  (British  and  American),  of  1824-25 
were  Iramed  upon  that  principle;  and  now  1 proceed 
to  read  the  instructions  Irom  onr  government  under 
which  tli is  distinction  between  the  islands  and  the 
continent  was  asserted  and  maintained.  1 read  from 
Mr.  Adams’  despatch  to  Mr.  Middleton,  July  22d, 
1823: 

“It  never  has  been  admitted  by  the  various  E iro- 
pean  nations  which  have  formed  settlements  in  this 
hemisphere,  that  the  occupation  ol  an  island  gave  any 
claim  whatever  to  territorial  possessions  on  the  con- 
tinent to  which  it  was  adjoining.  Tne  recognised 
principle  has  rather  Deen  the  reverse;  as  by  Hie  law 
ot  nature,  islands  must  rather  be  considered  as  appur- 
tenant to  continents,  than  continents  lo  islands. 

And  again,  in  Mr.  Middleton’s  communications  to 
the  Russian  government: 

“1  he  Russians  have  an  establishment  upon  the 
island  of  Sitka,  ill  latitude  57  degrees  30  minutes. — 


This  fort,  built  in  1739,  was  destroyed  three  years 
after  by  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  re  established 
in  1804  by  Mr.  Lisinnki,  who  called  it  New  Arch- 
angel. Russia  cannot,  however,  avail  herself  of  the 
circumstances  of  that  possession  to  form  a foundation 
for  rights  on  the  continent,  the  usage  of  nations  never 
having  established  that  the  occupation  of  an  island 
could  give  rights  upon  a neighbo/mg  continent.  The 
principle  is,  rather,  that  the  islands  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  appendant  to  the  continent,  than  the  inverse 
of  the  proposition.” 

These  were  the  instructions  of  our  minister,  under 
whicn  we  treated  with  Russia  1824.  and  upon  which 
the  conventions  of  t hat  period  were  formed.  They 
establish  the  fact  that  these  islands  in  front  of  the 
northwest  coast  were  considered  a separate  geogra- 
phical division  of  the  country,  governed  by  national 
law  applicable  to  islands;  and  that  discoveries  among 
them,  even  perfected  by  settlement,  gave  no  claims 
upon  the  continent.  This  is  the  way  the  two  powers 
settled  with  Russia.  Applying  the  same  principle  lo 
themselves,  and  no  discovery  of  Vancouver’s  Island, 
or  any  of  the  thousand  islands  along  that  coast,  can 
give  any  territorial  claims  on  the  continent.  I have 
considered  it  a cardinal  error,  in  all  recent  discus- 
sions on  Oregon,  lo  bottom  continental  claims  upon 
these  insular  discoveries.  The  Spaniards,  as  so  well 
shown  in  the  speech  by  the  senator  from  N.  York, 
(Mr.  Dix),  were  the  predecessors  of  the  British  in 
these  discoveries;  but  1 did  not  understand  him  as 
claiming  the  continent  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  up  to  54°  40' , by  virtue  of  these  maritime  dis- 
coveries; and  I am  very  sure  that  I limited  my  own 
sanction  of  tiis  views  to  the  tracks  of  the  ships  which 
made  the  discoveries.  1 consider  Spanish  discoveries 
along  that  coast  as  dominant  over  the  Bri'ish,  both 
for  priority  ol'date  and  for  the  spirit  of  ownership  in 
which  they  were  made.  The  Spaniards  explored  as 
masters  of  the  country,  looking  after  their  own  ex 
tended  and  contiguous  possessions,  and  lo  which  no 
limit  had  ever  been  placed:  the  British  explored  in 
the  character  of  adventurers,  seeking  new  lands  in  a 
distant  region.  Neil  her  made  permanent  settlements; 
both  abandoned;  and,  now,  I see  nothing,  either  in 
the  value  or  title  of  these  islands,  for  the  two  nations 
to  fight  about.  The  principle  of  convenience  and 
mutual  good  will,  so  magnanimously  proposed  by  the 
emperor  Alexander  in  1823,  seems  to  me  to  be  pro- 
perly applicable  to  these  desolate  islands,  chiefly  va 
iuable  lor  haibors,  which  are  often  nothing  but  vol- 
canic chasms,  too  deep  for  anchorage  and  too  abrupt 
for  apptoach.  In  the  discussions  of  1824,  so  far  as 
they  were  not  settled,  they  were  considered  appurte- 
nant to  the  continent,  instead  of  the  continent  being 
held  appurtenant  to  them;  and  the  reversal  of  this 
principle,  I apprehend,  has  been  the  great  error  of 
the  recent  discussions,  arid  has  led  to  the  great  mis- 
take in  relation  to  Frazer’s  river.  1 dismiss  the 
question,  then,  as  to  tins  geographical  division  of  the 
country,  with  saying  ilia t our  titie  to  these  islands  is 
belter  than  that  of  tiie  British,  but  that  neither  is 
perfect  for  want  of  settlement;  and  that  now,  as  pro- 
posed in  1824,  they  should  follow  the  fate  of  the  con- 
tinental divisions  in  front  of  which  they  lie. 

Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley,  known  in  northwest- 
ern geography  as  New  Caledonia,  is  the  next  division 
of  the  disputed  country  lo  which  1 shall  ask  the  at 
tention  of  the  senate.  It  is  a river  of  about  a thou- 
sand miles  in  length,  (following  its  windings),  rising 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  opposite  the  head  of  the 
Unjigah,or  Peace  river,  which  flows  into  the  Frozen 
ocean  i . latitude  about  70.  The  course  of  this  river 
is  nearly  north  and  south,  rising  in  latitude  55,  flow- 
ing south  to  near  latitude  49,  arid  along  that  parallel, 
and  just  north  of  it,  to  the  Gull  of  Georgia,  into 
which  it  lalls  behind  Vancouver’s  Island.  The  up- 
per part  ol  this  river  is  good  lor  navigation;  the  lower 
hall,  plunging  through  volcanic  chasms  in  mountains 
of  ruck,  is  wholly  unnaviguble  lor  any  species  of 
cratt.  Tins  river  was  discovered  by  sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  1793,  was  settled  by  the  northwest 
company  in  18U6,  and  suon  covered  by  their  estab- 
lishments from  hejd  to  mouth.  No  American  or 
Spaniard  had  ever  left  a track  upon  tins  river  or  its 
valley.  Our  claim  lo  it,  as  lar  as  I can  see,  rested 
wholly  upon  the  treaty  with  Spain  of  1819;  and  her 
claim  rested  wholly  upon  those  discoveries  among 
the  islands,  the  value  ol  which,  as  conferring  claims 
upon  the  continent,  it  has  been  my  province  lo  show 
that  in  our  negotiations  with  Russia  in  1824.  At 
the  time  that  we  acquired  tins  Spanish  claim  to 
Frazer’s  river,  it  had  already  been  uncovered  twenty 
six  years  by  the  British;  liaU  been  selLled  by  them  for 
twelve  years;  was  known  by  a British  name;  and  no- 
Spaniard  had  ever  made  a track  on  its  banks.  New 
Caledonia,  or  Western  Caledonia,  was  the  name 
which  it  then  bore;  and  it  so  happens  that  an  Ame- 
rican citizen,  a native  ol  Vermont,  respectably  known 
to  the  senators  now  present  Irom  that  stale,  and  who 
had  spent  twenty  years  of  his  life  irt  the  hyperborean 


regions  of  North  vest  America,  in  publishing  an  ac- 
count of  his  travels  and  sojuurninzs  in  that  quarter, 
actually  published  a description  of  lliis  New  Cale- 
donia, as  a British  province  at  the  very  moment  that 
we  were  getting  it  from  Spain,  and  without  the  least 
suspicion  that  it  belonged  to  Spain!  1 speak  of  Mr. 
David  Harmon,  whose  journal  of  nineteen  years’s 
residence  between  latitude  47  and  58  in  Northwest- 
ern America,  was  published  at  Andover,  in  his  na- 
tive state,  in  the  year  1820,  the  precise  year  after 
we  had  purchased  this  New  Caledonia  from  the 
Spaniards.  I read,  not  from  the  volume  itself,  which 
is  not  in  the  library  of  congress,  but  from  the  Lon- 
don Quarterly  Review,  January  number,  1822,  as 
reprinted  at  Boston;  article,  VVestern  Caledonia. 

‘•The  descent  of  the  Peace  river  through  a deep 
chasm  in  the  R icky  Mountains  first  opened  a pas- 
sage to  the  adventurers  above  mentioned  into  the 
unexplored  country  behind  them,  to  which  they  gave 
tli e name  of  New  Caledonia — a name,  however, 
which,  being  already  occupied  by  the  Australasians, 
might  advantageously  be  changed  to  that  of  Western 
Caledonia.  This  passage  lies  in  56°  30'.  Mackenzie 
had  crossed  the  rocky  chain  many  years  before  in 
latitude  54jQ  and  descended  a large  river  flowing  to  the 
southward,  named  Tacontche  Tesse,  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  Columbia;  but  is  now  known  to  empty 
itself  about  Birch’s  Bay  of  Vancouver,  in  latitude 
49n;  whereas  the  moulh  of  the  Columbia  lies  in  46° 
15'.  Another  river  called  the  Caledonia,  (Frazer’s 
river,)  holding  a parallel  course  to  the  Tacontche 
Tesse,  (Columbia),  falls  into  the  sea  near  the  Admi- 
ralty Inlet  of  Vancouver,  in  latitude  48°,  and  forms 
a natural  boundary  betwen  the  new  territory  of 
Caledonia  and  the  United  States,  falling  in  precisely 
with  a continued  line  on  tire  same  parallel  with  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  leaving  about  two  degrees 
of  latitude  between  it  and  the  Columbia.  Its  north- 
ern boundary  may  be  taken  in  latitude  57°,  close  to 
the  southernmost  of  the  Russian  settlements.  The 
length,  therefore,  will  be  about  550,  and  the  breadth, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific,  from  330  to  350 
geographical  miles. 

“The  whole  of  this  vast  country  is  in  fact  so  in- 
tersected with  rivers  and  Jakes,  that  Mr.  Harmon 
thinks  one  sixth  part  of  it  may  be  considered  as  water. 
The  largest  of  ttie  latter  yet  visited  is  named  Stuart’s 
and  is  supposod  to  be  about  400  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. A post  has  been  established  on  its  margin  in 
latitude  54°  34'  north,  longitude  125°  we9t.  Fifty 
miles  lo  the  westward  of  this  is  Frazer’s  lake,  about 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  circumference,  here,  too, 
a post  was  established  in  180G.  A third,  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles  in  circumference  has  been  named  Mc- 
Leod’s lake,  on  the  shore  of  which  a fort  has  been 
built  in  latitude  55°  north,  longitude  124°  west.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  fall  into  ttie  Peace  river;  those 
flowing  out  of  the  other  two  are  supposed  to  empty 
themselves  into  the  Pacific,  and  are  probably  the 
two  rivers  pointed  oat  by  Vancouver,  near  Point 
Essingtorqas  we  had  occasion  to  observe  in  a former 
article.  The  immense  quantity  of  salram  which 
annually  visit  these  two  lakes,  leave  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  their  communication  with  the  Pacific;  and. 
the  absence  of  this  fish  from  McLeod’s  lake,  makes 
it  almost  equally  certain  that  its  outlet  is  not  into 
that  ocean.  The  river  flowing  out  of  Stuart’s  lake 
passes  through  the  populous  tribes  of  the  Nate-ute- 
lains,  who  say  that  while  people  come  up  in  large 
boats  to  trade  with  the  A-te-nas,  (a  nation  dwelling 
between  them  and  the  sea),  which  was  fully  proved 
by  the  guns,  iron  pots,  cloth,  tar,  arid  other  articles 
found  in  their  possession. 

“Most  of  the  mountains  of  Western  Caledonia  are 
clothed  with  timber  trees  Lo  their  very  summits, 
consisting  principally  of  spruce  and  other  kinds  of 
hr,  birch,  poplar,  aspen,  cypress,  and,  generally 
speaking,  all  those  which  are  usually  found  on  ttie 
opposite  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  large 
animals  common  to  North  America,  such  as  buffalo, 
elk,  moose,  reindeer,  bears,  & c.  are  not  numerous 
in  this  new  territory;  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  the 
beaver,  otter,  wolverine,  marten,  luxes  of  different 
kinds,  and  file  rest  of  ttie  fur  animals,  any  ...ore 
than  of  wolves,  badgers,  and  polecats;  luwls,  also,  of 
all  the  descriptions  iound  m Noith  America,  are 
plentiful  in  Western  Caledonia;  cranes  visit  them  m 
prodigious  numbers,  as  do  swans,  bustards,  geese, 
and  ducks.” 

This  is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Harmon  of  New 
Caledonia,  and  given  ol  it  by  turn  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment that  we  were  purchasing  the  Spanish  title  to 
it!  Of  this  Spanish  title,  ol  which  the  Spaniards 
never  heard,  the  narrator  seems  lo  have  been  as 
profoundly  ignorant  as  the  Spaniards  were  them- 
selves; aud  made  fits  description  of  New  Caledonia 
as  of  a British  possession,  without  any  more  refer- 
ence lo  adverse  title  than  if  he  had  been  speakin^  of 
Canada.  So  much  lor  the  written  description:  now 
let  us  look  at  the  map,  and  see  how  it  stands  there, 
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Here  is  a map — a 54°  40'  map — which  will  show  us 
the  features  of  ihe  country,  and  the  names  of  the 
settlements  upon  it.  Here  is  Frazier’s  river,  running 
from  55°  to  49°,  arid  here  is  a line  of  British  posts 
upon  it,  from  Fort  McLeod  at  its  head,  to  Fort 
Langley,  at  its  mouth,  and  from  Thompson’s  Fork, 
on  one  side,  to  Stuart’s  Fork,  on  the  other.  And 
here  are  clusters  of  British  names,  imposed  by  the 
British,  visible  every  where;  Forts  George,  St. 
James,  Simpson,  Thompson,  Frazer,  McLeod,  Lang- 
ley, and  others:  rivers  and  lakes  with  the  same  names, 
and  others;  and  here  is  Deserter’s  Creek,  so  named 
by  Mackenzie,  because  his  guide  deserted  him  there 
in  July,  1793;  and  here  is  an  Indian  village  which  is 
named  Friendly,  because  the  people  were  the  most 
friendly  to  strangers  that  he  had  ever  seen;  and  here 
another  called  Rascals’  village,  so  named  by  Mac- 
kenzie fifty-three  years  ago,  because  its  inhabitants 
were  the  most  rascally  Indians  he  had  ever  seen;  and 
here  is  the  representation  of  that  famous  boundary 
line  54°  40',  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  boun- 
dary of  American  territorial  rights  in  that  quarter, 
and  which  happens  to  include  the  whole  of  New 
Caledonia,  except  McLeod’s  Fort,  and  the  half  of 
Stuart’s  lake,  and  a spring,  which  is  left  to  the  Bri- 
tish, while  we  take  the  branch  which  flows  from  it. 
This  line  takes  all  in — rivers,  lakes,  forts,  villages. — 
See  how  it  goes!  Starting  at  the  sea,  it  gives  us,  by 
a quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  map,  Fort  Simpson,  so 
named  after  the  British  governor  Simpson,  and  found- 
ed by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Upon  what  prin- 
ciple we  take  this  British  fort  1 know  not — except  it 
be  on  the  assumption  that  our  sacred  right  and  title 
being  adjusted  to  a minute,  by  the  aid  of  these  40 
minutes,  so  oppositely  determined  by  the  emperor 
Paul’s  character  to  a fur  company  in  1799,  to  be  on 
this  straight  line,  the  bad  example  of  even  a slight 
deviation  from  it  at  the  start  should  not  be  gllowed 
even  to  spare  a British  fort  away  up  at  Point  Mc- 
Intyre, in  Chatham  sound.  On  this  principle  we  can 
understand  the  inclusion,  by  a quarter  of  an  inch  on 
the  map,  of  this  remote  and  isolated  British  post. — 
The  cutting  in  two  of  Stuart’s  lake,  which  the  line 
does  as  it  runs,  is  quite  intelligible:  it  must  be  on  the 
principle  stated  in  one  of  the  fifty-four  forty  papers, 
that  Great  Britain  should  not  have  one  drop  of  our 
water;  therefore  we  divide  the  Jake,  each  taking 
their  own  share  of  its  drops.  The  fate  of  the  two 
forts,  McLeod  an  1 St.  James,  so  near  to  each  other 
and  so  far  oil  from  us,  united  all  their  lives,  and  now 
so  unexpectedly  divided  from  each  other  by  this  line, 
is  less  comprehensible;  and  I cannot  account  for  the 
difference  of  their  fates,  unless  it  is  upon  the  law  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  when,  of  two  men  in  the  field, 
one  shall  be  taken  and  other  left,  and  no  man  be  able 
to  tell  the  reason  w hy.  All  the  rest  of  the  inclusions 
of  British  establis.i.ents  which  the  line  makes,  from 
head  to  mouth  of  Frazer’s  river,  are  intelligible 
enough:  they  turn  upon  the  principle  of  all  or  none! 
— upon  the  principle  that  every  acre  and  every  inch, 
every  gram  of  sand,  drop  of  water,  and  blade  of 
grass  in  all  Oregon,  up  to  fifty-four  forty,  is  ours! 
and  have  it  we  will. 

This  is  the  country  which  geography  and  his- 
tory five  and  twenty  years  ago  called  New  Cale- 
donia and  treated  as  a British  possession;  aud  it 
is  the  country  which  an  oiganiztd  party  among 
ourselves  of  the  present  day  call  “1/ is  whole  of 
Oregon  or  none,"  and  every  inch  of  which  they  say 
belongs  to  us.  Well,  let  us  proceed  a little  further 
with  the  documents  of  1893,  and  see  what  the  men 
of  that  day— President  Monroe  and  his  cabinet — the 
men  who  had  made  the  treaty  with  Spain  by  which 
we  became  the  masters  of  this  large  domain;  let  us 
proceed  a little  further,  aud  see  what  they  thuughtof 
our  title  up  to  fifty-four  lorly.  1 read  from  the  same 
document  ol  1893. 

Mr.  Jhlams  to  J\Ir.  Middleton,  July  22,  1823. 

“The  right  of  the  United  Slates,  from  the  42d  to 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the  Pacino  ocean  we 
consider  as  unquestionable,  being  founded,  first,  on 
the  acquisition  by  the  treaty  of  22d  February,  1819, 
of  ali  the  rights  of  Spain;  second,  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Columbia  river,  first,  from  the  sea  at  its 
mouth,  and  then  by  land  by  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and, 
thiid,  by  the  settlement  at  its  mouth  in  1841.  This 
territory  is  to  the  United  States  of  an  importance 
which  no  possession  in  North  America  can  be  to  any 
European  nation,  not  only  as  it  is  but  the  continuity 
of  their  possessions  from  ihe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  but  as  it  offers  their  inhabitants  the  means  of 
establishing  hereafter  water  communications  from 
the  one  to  the  other-” 

Forty-nine,  Mr.  President,  forty-nine!  To  that 

LINE,  AND  THAT  FOUR  YEARS  AFTER  THE  ACQUISITION 
of  the  Spanish  claim,  was  our  unquestionable 
RIGHT  HELD  to  EXTEND;  FIFTY-ONE  WAS  THE  HIGH- 
EST DEB  ATE  ABLE  LINE  NAMED,  AND  THAT  NAMED  ON 
A PRINCIPLE  KNOWN  TO  BE  ERRONEOUS,  AND  READY 
TO  BE  GIVEN  UP. 


Mr  Jldams  to  Mr  Rif.sk.  Same  date. 

,“By  the  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and  limits, 
between  the  Uniled  States  and  Spain,  of  2Qd  Feb- 
ruary, 1819,  the  boundary  line  between  them  was 
fixed  at  the  forty-second  degree  of  latitude,  from  Ihe 
source  of  the  Arkansas  river  to  the  South  sea.  By 
which  treaty  the  United  States  acquired  all  the  rights 
of  Spain  north  of  that  parallel. 

“The  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  Columbia 
river,  and  to  the  interior  territory  washed  by  its  wa- 
ters, rests  upon  its  discovery  from  the  sea  and  nomi- 
nation by  a citizen  of  the  Uniled  States,  upon  its 
exploration  to  the  sea,  made  by  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke;  upon  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  made  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  restor- 
ed to  them  in  1818;  and  upon  this  subsequent  acqui- 
sition of  ail  the  rights  of  Spatn,  the  only  European 
power  who,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  river,  had 
any  pretensions  to  territorial  rights  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America. 

“The  waters  of  the  Columbia  river  extend,  by  the 
Multnomah,  to  the  42d  degree  of  latitude,  where  its 
source  approaches  within  a few  miles  of  those  of  the 
Plat'e  and  Arkansas;  and  by  Clarke’s  river  to  the 
50th  or  51st  degree  of  latitude;  thence  descending, 
southward,  till  its  sources  almost  intersect  those  of 
the  Missouri,” 

“To  the  territory  thus  watered,  and  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  original  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  as  first  bounded  on  the  Mississippi,  they  con- 
sider their  right  to  be  now  established  by  all  the 
principles  which  have  ever  been  applied  to  European 
settlements  upon  the  American  hemisphere.” 

This  is  an  extract  of  great  value,  and  is  an  ampli- 
fication and  development  of  the  principal  laid  down 
in  the  extract  just  read.  It  recites  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  1819,  and  claims  nothing  under  it  beyond 
the  Columbia  and  its  valley.  To  this  our  title  is  al- 
leged to  be  complete,  on  American  grounds,  inde- 
pendent of  the  treaty,  namely,  discovery,  settlement, 
and  colonization  by  Mr.  Astor,  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  Stales.  Again: 

Mr.  Jldams  to  Mr.  Rush.  Same  despatch. 

“If  the  British  Northwest  and  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
panies have  any  posts  on  the  coast,  as  suggested  in 
the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  above  cited,  the 
third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  Octo- 
lober,  1818,  is  applicable  to  them.  Mr.  Middleton 
is  authorized  to  propose  an  article  of  similar  import, 
to  be  inserted  in  a joint  convention  between  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  for  a term 
of  ten  years  from  its  signature.  You  are  authorized 
to  make  the  same  proposal  to  the  British  govern- 
ment; and,  with  a view  to  draw  a definite  line  of  de 
marcation  for  the  future,  to  stipulate  that  no  settle- 
ment shall  hereafter  be  made  on  the  northwest  coast, 
or  on  any  of  the  islands  thereto  adjoining,  by  Rus 
sian  subjects,  south  of  latitude  55;  by  citizens  of  the 
Uniled  Slates  north  of  latitude  51;  or  by  British  sub- 
jects either  south  of  51  or  nm-th  of  55. 

“1  mention  the  latitude  of  51,  as  the  bound  within 
which  we  are  willing  to  limit  the  future  settlement 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  Columbia  river  brandies  as  far  north  as  51, 
although  it  is  most  probably  not  the  Taconeschee 
Tesse  of  Mackenzie.  As,  however,  the  line  already 
runs  in  latitude  49  to  the  Stony  mountains,  should  it 
be  earnestly  insisted  upon  by  Great  Britain,  we  will 
consent  to  carry  it  in  continuance,  on  the  same  par- 
allel, to  the  sea.  Copies  of  this  instruction  will  like- 
wise be  forwarded  to  Mr.  Middleton,  with  whom  you 
will  freely  but  cautiously  correspond  on  this  subject, 
as  well  as  in  regard  to  your  negotiation  respecting 
llie  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.” 

Four  things  must  strike  the  attention  in  this  ex- 
tract: 1.  The  otter  of  a partnership  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  which  he  wisely  refused.  2.  The  offer 
of  the  same  to  Great  Britain,  which  she  sagaciously 
accepted.  3.  Ttie  oiler  ol  55  to  Great  Britain  as 
her  permanent  northern  boundary.  4.  The  otter  of 
51  to  tier  as  a permanent  southern  boundary,  and  its 
otter  on  a principle  noi  valid,  with  the  alternative  to 
fall  back  upon  the  line  of  49. 

'i  he  British,  who  know  all  this,  and  a great  deal 
more,  must  be  astonished  at  our  fifly-four-forly  war 
fever  of  to-day ! Again: 

Mr.  Rush  to  Mr.  Jldams. 

“ London , Dec.  22,  1823. 

“In  an  interview  I had  with  Mr.  Canning  last 
week,  I made  known  to  him,  as  preparatory  to  the 
negotiation,  the  views  of  our  government  relative  to 
ttie  northwest  coast  of  America.  These,  as  you 
know , are. 

“First.  That  as  regaids  the  country  westward  of 
the  Rocky  mountains,  the  three  powers,  viz:  Great 
Britain,  the  United  Slates,  and  Russia,  should  joint- 
ly agree  to  a convention,  to  be  in  force  ten  years, 
similar  in  its  nature  to  tiie  third  article  of  the  con- 
vention of  October,  1818,  now  subsisting  between 
the  two  former  powers;  and,  secondly,  that  the 


United  States  would  stipulate  not  to  make  any  settle- 
ments on  that  coast  north  of  the  fifty-first  degree  of  i 
latitude,  provided  Great  Britain  would  stipulate  not 
to  make  any  south  of  51°  or  north  of  55°;  and  Rus- 
sia not  to  make  any  south  of  55°. 

“Mr.  Canning  expressed  no  opinion  on  the  above 
proposition  further  than  to  hint,  under  his  first  im- 
pressions, strong  objections  to  the  one  which  goes  to 
limit  Great  Britain  northwards  to  55°.  His  object 
in  wishing  to  learn  from  me  our  propositions  at  this 
point  of  time,  was,  as  I understood,  that  he  might 
better  write  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject to  which  they  relate.”  Again: 

Same  to  same,  December  19,  1823. 

“And,  secondly,  that  the  United  States  were  wil- 
ling to  stipulate  to  make  no  settlements  north  of  the 
51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  that  coast,  provided 
Great  Britain  stipulated  to  make  none  south  of  51 
or  north  of  55;  and  Russia  to  make  none  south  of 
55.”  Again:  Same  to  same , same  date. 

“That  they  (the  United  States)  were  willing,  how- 
ever, waiving  for  the  present  the  full  advantage  of 
these  claims,  to  forbear  all  settlements  north  of  51, 
as  that  limit  might  be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  river;  but  that 
they  would  expect  Great  Britain  to  abstain  from 
coming  south  of  that  limit  or  going  above  55;  the 
latter  parallel  being  taken  as  that  beyond  which  it 
was  not  imagined  that  she  had  any  actual  settle- 
ments.” 

On  Friday,  Mr.  President,  I read  one  passage  from 
the  documents  of  1823,  to  let  you  see  that  fifty-four 
forty  (for  that  is  the  true  reading  of  fifty-five)  had 
been  offered  to  Great  Britain  for  her  northern  boun- 
dary; to-day  1 read  you  six  passages  from  the  same 
documents  to  show  the  same  thing.  And  let  me  re- 
mark once  more — the  remark  will  bear  eternal  repe- 
tition— these  offers  were  made  by  the  men  who  had 
acquired  the  Spanish  title  to  Oregon!  and  who  must 
be  presumed  to  know  as  much  about  it  as  those 
whose  acquaintance  with  Oregon  dates  from  the 
epoch  of  the  Baltimore  convention — whose  love  for 
it  dates  from  the  era  of  its  promulgation  as  a party 
watchwoid — whose  knowledge  of  it  extends  to  the 
luminous  pages  of  Mr.  Greenhow’s  book! 

Six  times  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  renounced 
Frazer’s  river  and  its  valley,  and  left  it  to  the  Brit- 
ish! They  did  so  on  the  intelligible  principle  that 
the  British  had  discovered  it,  and  settled  it,  and  were 
in  the  actual  possession  of  it  when  we  got  the  Span- 
ish claim;  which  claim  Spain  never  made!  Upon 
this  principle  New  Caledonia  was  left  to  the  British 
in  1823.  Upon  w hat  principle  is  it  claimed  now! 

This  is  what  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  thouhtg 
of  our  title  to  the  whole  of  Oregon  or  none,  in  the 
year  1823.  They  took  neither  branch  of  this  propo- 
sition. They  did  not  go  for  all  or  none,  but  ior 
some!  They  look  some,  and  left  some;  and  they  di- 
vided by  a line  right  in  itself,  and  convenient  in  it- 
self, and  mutually  suitable  to  each  party.  This 
president  and  his  cabinet  carry  their  “unquestionable 
right”  to  Oregon  as  far  as  49,  and  no  further.  This 
is  exactly  what  was  done  six  years  before.  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Rush  ottered  the  same  line  as  be- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  line  of  Utrecht,  (describ- 
ing it  by  that  name  in  their  despatch  of  October  20th, 
1818,)  and  as  covering  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
river,  to  which  they  alleged  our  title  to  be  indisputa- 
ble. Mr.  Jefferson  had  ottered  the  same  line  in 
1807.  All  Ihese  offers  leave  Frazer’s  river  and  its 
valley  to  the  British,  because  they  discovered  and 
settled  it.  All  these  offers  hold  on  to  the  Columbia 
river  and  its  valley,  because  we  discovered  and  set- 
tled it;  and  all  these  offers  let  the  principle  of  conti- 
guity or  continuity  work  equally  on  the  British  as  on 
the  American  side  of  the  line  of  Ulrecht. 

This  is  what  the  statesmen  did  who  made  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Spanish  claim  to  Oregon  in  1819. — - 
In  four  years  afterwards  they  had  freely  ottered  all 
north  of  49  to  Great  Britain;  and  no  one  ever  thought 
cf  arraigning  them  for  it.  Most  of  these  statesmen 
have  gone  through  fiery  trials  since,  and  been  fierce- 
ly assailed  on  all  the  deeds  of  their  lives,  but  I never 
heard  of  one  of  them  being  called  to  account,  much 
less  lose  an  election,  for  the  part  he  acted  in  ottering 
49  to  Great  Britain  in  J823,  or  at  any  other  time. — 
For  my  part,  1 tnought  they  were  right  then,  and  I 
think  so  now;  1 was  senator  then,  as  I am  now.  I 
thought  with  them  that  New  Caledonia  belonged  to 
the  British;  and  thinking  so  still,  and  acting  upon  the 
first  half  of  the  great  maxim — ask  nothing  but  what 
is  right — 1 shall  not  ask  them  for  it,  much  less  fight 
them  for  it  now. 

I come  now  to  the  third  geographical  division  of 
the  contested  country,  purposely  reserved  for  the 
last,  because -it  furnishes  the  subject  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  second  half  of  the  great  maxim:  Submit 
to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  1 come  to  the  river  Colum- 
bia, and  its  vast  and  magnificent  valley.  I once 
made  a description  of  it,  with  an  anathema 
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against  its  alienation.  I described  it  by  metes  and 
bounds — by  marks  and  features — and  then  wrote  its 
Dame  in  its  face.  The  lifly-four  forties  got  hold  of 
my  description — rubbed  out  the  name — obliterated 
the  features — expanded  the  boundaries — took  in 
New  Caledonia,  and  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  bays, 
sounds,  islands,  valleys,  forts,  and  settlements,  all 
the  way  up  to  54  40!  and  then  turned  my  own  anath- 
ema against  myself,  because  their  minds  could  not 
apply  words  to  things.  Well!  1 take  no  offence  at 
this.  There  are  some  people  too  simple  to  get  angry 
with.  All  we  do  with  them  in  the  West,  is  to  have 
them  “cut  for  the  simples;”  after  which  they  are 
cured.  They  can  perform  this  operation  for  them- 
selves, or  have  it  done.  If  by  themselves,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  rub  their  eyes,  and  read  again:  if  by 
others,  the  operator  must  read,  and  caution  the  lis 
tening  patient  to  stick  the  word  to  the  thing. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia  is  ours;  ours  by  dis 
covery,  by  settlement,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht! 
and  has,  too  often,  been  so  admitted  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  admit  of  her  disputing  it  now.  1 do  not 
plead  our  title  to  that  great  country.  I did  that 
twenty  years  ago,  when  there  were  few  to  repeat  or 
applaud  what  1 said.  I pass  over  the  ground  which 
I trod  so  long  ago,  ami  which  has  been  again  so 
much  trodden  of  late,  and  take  up  the  question  at  a 
fresh  place — the  admissions  of  Great  Britain!  and 
show  that  she  is  concluded  by  her  own  acts  and 
words  from  ever  setting  up  any  claim  to  the  river 
and  valley  of  the  Columbia,  or  to  any  part  of  the 
territory  south  of  the  49th  degree. 

I begin  with  Mr.  Astor’s  settlement  on  the  Colum- 
bia, and  rest  upon  it  as  a corner-stone  in  this  new 
edifice  of  argument  against  Great  Britain.  What 
was  that  settlement?  Not  a mere  trading  post,  for 
temporary  traffic,  down  in  a corner,  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  nations  or  the  sanction  of  his  own 
government.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  founda- 
tion of  a colony,  and  the  occupation  of  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  emporium,  of  which  the  mouth  of  the 
river  was  the  seat,  and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  one 
hand  and  Eastern  Asia  on  the  other  were  the  out- 
posts. Great  Britain  saw  it  without  objection — the 
United  States  with  approbation;  and  every  circum- 
stance which  proclaimed  and  legitimated  a national 
undertaking  signalized  and  commemorated  its  com- 
mencement, existence,  and  overthrow. 

It  was  in  the  year  1810 — four  years  after  the  re 
turn  of  Lewis  and  Clarke’s  expedition — that  Mr. 
•“Astor,  with  the  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views 
of  a “ merchant  prince,'”  projected  from  our  eastern 
shore  at  the  Atlantic  this  great  establishment  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  A ship  com- 
manded by  an  officer  of  the  United  States  navy, 
freighted  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a colony,  sailed  from  New  York  to  double 
Cape  Horn:  an  overland  expedition  of  ninety  men, 
led  by  a gentleman  of  New  Jersey,  proceeded  from 
St.  Louis  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains.  In  the. 
spring  of  1811  the  two  expeditions  met  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  fulfil 
the  intentions  of  the  bold  projector  of  the  enter- 
prise. Astoria  was  founded:  its  dependent  post,  the 
Okenakan,  was  established  six  hundred  miles  up  the 
river:  the  Spokan,  another  dependant,  was  establish- 
ed  two  hundred  miles  higher  up,  and  at  the  base  of 
| the  mountains:  a third,  the  Waiilamath,  was  estab- 
i fished  upon  the  river  of  that  name,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  southeast  of  Astoria.  Parties  of  traders 
and  hunters  covered  all  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
river  from  head  to  mouth;  fleets  of  batteaus,  carry- 
ing up  merchandize  and  bringing  down  furs,  had 
their  regular  arrival  and  departure  from  Astoria. — 
Two  more  ships  arrived  from  New  York.  Canton, 

! the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Archangel,  the  coast  of 
j California,  were  visited  by  Mr.  Astor’s  ships.  The 
1 Pacific  Fur  company  was  in  full  tide  of  success. — 

| Astoria  became  the  centre  of  an  extended  trade;  her 
I Dame  became  known  to  the  world.  This  was  notice 
the  world  that  an  American  colony  was  being 
unded  on  the  Columbia,  and  no  power  in  the  wide 
world  objected  to  it.  It  was  before  the  Spanish 
treaty  of  1819,  and  Spain  did  not  object.  It  was 
| after  all  the  pretended  claims  of  Great  Britain,  as 
now  set  up,  and  she  did  not  object.  Special  notice 
had  previously  been  given  to  the  minister  of  Great 
I Britain,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say  against  it.  Special 
j notice  had  already  been  given  to  tjie  northwest  com- 
pany, and  they  invited  to  join  in  the  enterprise  as 
traders  which  they  refused  to  do,  because  it  was  an 
American  enterprise.  Far  from  objecting  to  the 
settlement,  they  sent  a special  agent  across  the  conti- 
nabt  to  stipulate  with  Mr.  Astor’s  agents  that  they 
should  confine  themselves  to  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, which  ariangement  was  made.  Special 
notice  was  given  to  our  own  government,  its  sanction 
obtained,  and  its  protection  solicited;  and  if  protec- 
tion, in  the  lull  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  promised,  I 


it  was  because  it  was  felt  to  be  impossible  to  send 
troops  and  ships  there,  in  the  event  of  a war,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British;  but 
that  it  was  to  be  protected,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  word,  was  promised,  as  was  proved  at  Ghent 
when  peace  came  to  be  made. 

Two  years  passed  ofT  in  this  way;  Great  Britain 
made  no  objection;  her  agent,  the  northwest  compa- 
ny, agreed  to  our  occupation  of  the  whole  valley; 
and  acquiescence  under  these  circumstances,  becomes 
an  admission  of  American  title  which  forever  closes 
the  mouth  of  Great  Britain. 

In  this  manner  the  Columbia  was  settled  by  Mr. 
Astor;  in  this  manner  it  was  held  by  him  for  two 
years.  Now  for  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  Two  years  had  elapsed 
from  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Astoria,  when 
intelligence  arrived  at  that  place  with  the  news  of 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  information  of  a departure  of  a ship  of  war 
from  London  to  join  the  squadron  under  Commodore 
Hillyar,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  proceed  to  capture 
Astoria  as  an  important  American  colony.  At  the 
same  time  several  partners  of  the  Northwest  com- 
pany arrived  at  Astoria,  confirmed  the  information 
of  the  British  designs  on  the  post,  and  offered  to 
purchase  all  the  stock  on  hand,  goods  and  furs,  ol 
Mr.  Astor,  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  Ihem 
from  becoming  a prize  to  a British  squadron.  The 
agents  of  Mr.  Astor  sold  under  this  duresse,  receiv- 
ing the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  what  the  property  was 
worth.  Soon  after  a ship  of  war  from  Commodore 
Hillyar’s  squadron  arrived,  took  possession  of  the 
post  without  opposition,  but  with  all  the  formalities 
of  a Briti-h  conquest,  and  with  great  chagrin  to  the 
officers  at  the  loss  of  their  expected  booty.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  the  British  got  possession  of 
Astoria,  and  with  it  the  whole  valley  of  the  Colum- 
bia. As  a British  conquest  they  took  it;  as  such  they 
agreed  to  restore  it  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  And 
thus,  at  the  settlement  of  Astoria,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia,  the  British 
government,  by  its  silent  acquiescence,  admitted  our 
unquestionable  right  to  it.  By  seizing  it  as  a British 
conquest,  they  admitted  our  right  again.  By  agree- 
ing to  restore  it  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  they  ad- 
mitted it  a third  time — three  times  in  five  years;  and 
this  ought  to  be  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  preclude 
present  claims,  founded  on  previous  stale  and  vague 
pretensions. 

Now  for  the  proof  of  all  that  I have  said. 

I happen  to  have  in  my  possession  the  book,  of  all 
others,  which  gives  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
details  on  all  the  points  I have  mentioned,  and  writ- 
ten at  the  time  and  under  circumstances  when  the 
author  (himself  a British  subject,  and  familiar  on 
the  Columbia)  had  no  more  idea  that  the  British 
would  lay  claim  to  that  river  than  Mr.  Harmon,  the 
American  writer  whom  1 quoted,  ever  thought  of 
our  claiming  New  Caledonia.  It  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Franchere,  a gentleman  of  Montreal,  with  whom  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  be  personally  acquainted,  and 
one  of  those  employed  by  Mr.  Astor  in  founding  his 
colony.  He  was  at  the  founding  of  Astoria;  at 
the  sale  to  the  Northwest  Company;  saw  the  place 
seized  as  a British  conquest;  and  remained  three  years 
afterwards  in  the  country,  in  the  service  of  the  North- 
west company.  He  wrote  in  French:  his  work  has 
not  been  done  into  English,  though  it  well  deserves 
it,  and  I read  from  the  French  text.  He  first  gives  a 
brief  and  true  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  Colum 
bia.  He  says: 

“In  1792,  Captain  Gray,  commanding  the  ship 
Columbia,  of  Boston,  discovered  the  entrance  of  a 
large  bay  in  46  degrees  19  minutes  of  north  latitude. 
He  entered  it;  and  finding  by  the  fresh  water  which 
he  found  at  a little  distance  from  its  mouth,  that  it 
was  a large  river,  he  ascended  it  eighteen  miles, 
and  cast  anchor  upon  the  left  bank,  at  the  entrance 
of  a deep  bay.  He  there  drew  up  a chart  of  what 
he  had  discovered  of  this  river  and  of  the  neighbor- 
ing country;  and,  after  having  trafficked  with  the 
natives,  (Ihe  object  for  which  he  came  upon  these 
coasts,)  he  regained  the  sea;  and  soon  after  met  Capt. 
Vancouver,  who  was  sailing  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  government  in  search  of  discoveries.  Capt. 
Gray  made  known  to  him  the  discovery  which  he 
had  made,  and  even  communicated  the  chart  of  it 
which  he  had  drawn  up.  Vancouver  sent  his  first 
lieutenant,  Broughton  who  ascended  the  river  118 
miles;  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  Bri 
tannic  majesty ; gave  it  the  name  of  Columbia,  and 
to  the  bay  where  Captain  Gray  had  slopped  the 
name  of  Gray’s  bay.  Since  this  period  the  country 
has  been  much  frequented  especially  by  Ameri- 
cans.” 

This  brief  and  plain  account  of  the  discovery  of 
Ihe  Columbia  is  valuable  for  showing:  first,  that  we 
discovered  the  river;  secondly,  that  we  showed  it  to 
British  navigators;  and,  thirdly,  that  one  of  those  to 


whom  we  showed  it  immediately  claimed  it  as  Bri- 
tish property.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  British 
government,  or  its  agents  in  these  parts,  the  North- 
west Company,  gave  no  attention  to  this  claim  of 
Mr.  Broughton,  so  little  creditable  to  his  candor  and 
justice.  Vancouver,  like  a man  of  honor,  never 
claimed  Capt.  Gray’s  discovery,  but  assigned  to  him 
the  entire  credit  of  it,  with  thanks  for  his  communi- 
cation of  it  to  himself. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Astor’s  establishment  is  thus 
spoken  of: 

‘ Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  merchant  of  New  York, 
who  carried  on  alone  the  trade  in  furs  to  the  south 
of  the  great  lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  and  who  had 
acquired  by  this  commerce  a prodigious  fortune,  he. 
lieved  he  could  yet  augment  his  fortune  by  forming 
on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  an  establishment,  of, 
which  the  entrepot  should  be  at  its  mouth.  He  com- 
municated his  views  to  the  agents  of  the  Northwest 
Company;  he  whished  even  to  make  Ihis  establish- 
ment in  concert  with  them;  hut,  after  some  negotia- 
tions, the  wintering  partners  (les  proprielaires  hiver- 
nants)  having  rejected  his  propositions,  Mr.  Astor 
determined  to  make  the  attempt  alone.  It  was  es- 
sential to  his  success  that  he  should  have  persons 
long  accustomed  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  he 
did  not  delay  to  find  them.  Mr.  Alexander  McKay, 
(the  same  who  had  accompanied  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  in  his  voyages,)  a man  bold  and  enter- 
prising, joined  him;  and,  soon  after,  Messrs.  Dun- 
can McDougall,  Donald  Mackenzie,  (heretofore  in 
the  service  of  the  Northwest  Company,)  David 
Sluart,  and  Robert  Stuart,  all  of  Canada,  did  (he 
same.  Finally,  in  the  winter  of  1810,  Mr.  Wilson 
Frice  Hunt,  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  having 
also  joined  them,  they  determined  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  take  place  the  following  spring." 

This  shows  a direct  communication  of  Mr.  Astor’s 
design  to  the  Northwest  Company,  and  of  their  re- 
fusal to  act  in  concert  with  him,  because  of  the 
American  character  of  the  enterprise;  also  the  rea- 
son why  he  employed  many  Canadians  in  his  ser- 
vice. It  was  for  the  sake  of  having  experienced 
traders  to  assist  in  conducting  his  business.  It  shows 
also  that,  among  other  Canadian  gentlemen,  he  had 
employed  Mr.  Alexander  McKay,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1793.  This  gentleman 
knew  where  Mackenzie’s  discoveries  were,  and 
whether  Mr.  Astor  intended  to  trespass  upon  them. 
This  then  was  the  time  to  speak:  on  the  contrary,  the 
companion  of  Mackenzie  goes  on  to  assist  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  American  colony  on  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr.  Franchere  proceeds: 

“It  is  well  to  state  that,  during  our  sojourn  in  N. 
York,  and  before  leaving  that  city,  Mr.  McKay  be- 
lieved it  would  be  prudent  to  see  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  order  to  inform  him  of  the  object  for  which  he 
was  about  to  embark,  and  to  ask  his  advice  as  to 
what  he  should  do  in  case  of  a rupture  between  the 
two  powers;  intimating  to  him  that  we  were  all 
British  subjects,  and  that  we  were  going  to  trade 
under  the  American  flag.  After  some  moments’  re- 
flection, Mr.  Jackson  said  to  him,  ‘that  we  were  go- 
ing to  form  a mercantile  establishment  r t the  risk  of 
our  lives;  that  all  he  could  promise  us  was,  that  in 
case  of  a war  between  the  t-.vo  powers,  we  should 
be  respected  as  British  subjects  and  traders.’ — 
This  answer  appeared  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay believed  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from 
that  quarter.” 

This  was  in  the  year  1810— seventeen  years  after 
the  discoveries  of  Mackenzie,  and  eight  years  after 
Mr.  Broughton  took  possession  of  the  Columbia  in 
the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty;  and  at  this  time 
the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  on  a special  commu- 
nication made  to  him  of  Mr.  Astor's  design  to  oc- 
cupy the  Columbia,  has  not  a word  to  say  against 
it.  Up  to  that  time,  it  had  not  occurred  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  that  the  Columbia  river  was  theirs! 

The  ship  Tonquin,  carrying  the  maritime  part  of 
the  expedition,  arrived  at  the  mouth  ol  the  Colum- 
bia, March  25th , 1811.  The  approach  to  the  coast 
revealed  nothing  but  lofty  ranges  of  mountains, 
white  with  snow,  through  a gap  of  which  the  great 
river  of  the  west  entered  the  sea.  The  weather 
was  bad — the  night  dark — two  boats  had  been 
swamped — no  pilots,  lights,  or  buoys — yet  the  cap- 
lain  (a  rash  man  who  afterwards  blew  up  his  ship 
at  Nootka)  entered  safely,  and  anchored  at  midnight 
in  a commodious  harbor.  On  the  12th  of  April, 
after  examining  both  sides  of  the  bay  for  the  best 
situation,  a site  was  chosen  on  the  south  side, 
about  four  or  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  and  the 
foundation  of  Astoria  began — a name  in  itself  the 
badge  ot  American  title.  On  the  15th  of  July,  the 
young  Astoria  received  an  important  visit,  which  i3 
thus  described: 
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“All  was  ready  at  the  day  appointed,  (for  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  interior,)  and  we  were  preparing  to 
load  the  canoes  when,  towards  mid-day,  we  saw  a 
large  canoe,  carrying  a flag,  which  was  rounding  the 
point  called  by  us  Tongue- Point.  We  were  igno- 
rant who  they  might  be,  for  we  did  not  look  so  soon 
for  our  people,  who  (as  the  reader  may  remember) 
were  to  cross  the  continent  by  the  route  which  Cap- 
tains Lewis  and  Clarke  had  followed  in  1805,  and 
winter  for  this  purpose  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri. 
Our  uncertainty  was  soon  banished  by  nearing  the  of 
the  canoe,  which  landed  near  a little  quay  which  we 
had  built  to  facilitate  the  unloading  of  our  vessel. — 
The  flag  which  this  canoe  carried  was  the  British 
flag;  and  her  crew  amounted  to  only  nine  persons  in 
all.  A man,  quite  well  dressed,  and  who  appeared 
to  command,  leaped  first  to  the  shore,  and  accosting 
us  without  ceremony,  told  us  that  he  was  named 
David  Thompson,  arid  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Northwest  Company.  We  invited  him  to  as- 
cend to  our  lodging,  which  was  in  one  end  of  the 
shed,  our  house  not  yet  being  finished.  After  the 
usual  hospitalities,  Mr.  Thompson  told  us  that  he 
had  crossed  the  continent  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter; but  that  the  desertion  of  a part  of  his  men  had 
obliged  him  to  winter  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
near  the  head  of  the  Columbia  river;  that  in  the 
spring  he  had  built  a canoe  and  had  come  to  our  es- 
tablishment. He  added  that  the  proprietors  winter 
ing  in  them  had  resolved  to  abandon  all  the  posts 
which  they  had  west  of  the  mountains,  rather  than 
enter  into  competition  with  us,  on  condition  that  we 
would  promise  not  to  trouble  them  in  the  trade  on 
the  ea-tern  side;  and  to  sustain  what  he  said  he  pro- 
duced a letter  to  Mr.  William  McGillivray  to  the 
same  effect. 

“Mr.  Thompson  kept,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  a regular 
journal,  and  travelled  rather  as  a geographer  than  a 
trader  in  furs:  he  had  a good  quadrant;  and  during  a 
sojourn  of  eight  days,  which  he  made  at  our  estab- 
lishment, he  had  occasion  to  make  several  astrono- 
mical observations.” 

This  was  a visit  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of 
Astoria,  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  British  claim 
to  the  Columbia,  which  has  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward. Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  N.  W.  Company, 
its  astronomer,  a gentleman  of  science  and  charac- 
ter, to  whom  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  fixing  im- 
portant geographical  positions  in  the  interior  of 
North  America.  He  had  crossed  the  continent  from 
Montreal  simultaneously  with  Mr.  Astor’s  land  ex 
pedilion  from  St.  Louis,  but  in  a higher  latitude,  and 
arrived  a few  days  before  it.  He  came  to  the  Co- 
lumbia to  give  the  information  to  Mr.  Astor’s  agents 
that  the  Northwest  Company,  to  avoid  competitions 
with  them,  would  abandon  all  their  establishment 
west  of  the  mountains,  provided  Mr.  Astor  would 
not  interfere  with  them  on  the  east.  This  proposal 
was  agreed  to.  The  valley  of  the  Columbia  was 
left  to  the  free  enjoyment  ol  the  American-;  and  the 
extensions  of  posts  to  the  mountains  went  on  without 
question  according  to  the  original  intention.  The 
Noilhwesl  Company,  at  that  lime,  no  more  than 
the  British  government,  had  happened  yet  to  take  it 
into  its  head  that  the  Columbia  river,  or  any  part  of 
it  was  British  property! 

Mr.  Astor’s  agent  proceeded  to  the  establishment 
of  the  interior  posts,  and  the  dispatch  of  parties  to 
hunt  and  trade  up  the  Columbia  to  the  mountains. — 
The  Okariakan,  about  six  hundred  miles  up,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  was  the  most  considerable,  and 
was  remarkable  for  being  nearest  to  the  British  es- 
tablishments in  New  Caledonia;  lor  by  that  name 
the  valley  and  district  of  Frazer’s  river  was  then 
known;  and  that  was  ten  years  before  Mr.  Harmon 
published  his  book.  The  Spokane,  two  hundred 
miles  higher  up,  and  on  the  south  side,  was  estab- 
lished at  the  same  time.  The  post  on  the  Wahla- 
malh,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest  from 
Astoria,  was  established  the  next  year;  and  of  all 
these  establishments  Mr.  Franchere  gives  a particu- 
lar account,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  here. 
The  country  nas,  at  the  same  time,  completely  pe- 
netrated by  parties  of  traders  and  hunters,  up  to  the 
head  waters  ol  Clarke’s  river,  and  Lewis’  river,  and 
into  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  years  every  thing 
h..d  gone  on  without  interruption,  when  two  events 
occurred,  in  communicating  which  1 will  use  Mr. 
Franchere’s  own  words: 

“The  15th  of  January,  1813,  Mr.  Mackenzie  ar- 
rived from  his  establishment,  which  he  had  aban- 
doned after  having  cached  a part  ol  his  effects.  He 
came  to  announce  to  us  that  war  had  been  declared 
between  Great  Butain  and  the  United  Slates.  This 
news  had  been  brought  to  his  post  by  some  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  Northwest  Company,  who  had  given 
him  a letter  containing  the  president’s  proclamation 
to  that  effect. 


“On  learning  this  news  we  strongly  desired,  that 
is,  all  of  us  at  Astoria  who  were  English  and  Cana- 
dians, to  see  ourselves  in  Canada;  but  we  could  not 
even  permit  ourselves  to  think  of  it,  at  least  at  pre- 
sent— we  were  separated  from  our  country  by  an 
immense  space,  and  the  difficulties  of  travel  were 
insurmountable  at  this  season.  We  held  then  a sort 
ol  council  of  war,  and,  after  having  thoroughly 
weighed  the  crisis  in  which  we  found  ourselves,  af- 
ter having  considered  seriously  that  although  we 
were  almost  all  British  subjects,  we  nevertheless 
traded  under  the  American  flag,  and  that  we  could 
not  expect  assistance,  all  the  ports  of  the  United 
Stales  being  probably  blockaded,  we  decided  to  aban- 
don the  establishment  by  the  following  spring,  or 
in  the  beginning  of  summer  at  furthest.  We  did  not 
tell  our  engages  of  this  resolve  for  fear  that  they 
might  abandon  their  work  at  once,  but  we  slopped 
trading  with  the  natives  from  that  moment,  as  much 
because  we  were  not  provided  with  a large  supply 
of  merchandize,  as  that  we  had  more  furs  than  we 
could  carry  away.” 

Here  is  an  important  fact  stated,  that  of  hearing 
of  the  war  ami  despairing  of  protection  from  the 
United  States.  The  agents  of  Mr  Astor,  upon  full 
consultation  determined  to  abandon  the  country. 

Mr.  Franchere  continues: 

“Some  days  after  Mackenzie’s  departure,  we  per- 
ceived, to  our  great  surprise,  at  the  extremity  of 
Tongue  Point,  two  canoes  carrying  the  British  flag, 
and  between  them  another  bearing  that  of  America. 
It  was  Mr.  Mackenzie  himself,  who  was  returning 
with  Messrs.  J.  G.  McTavish  and  Angus  Bethune, 
of  the  Northwest  Company.  He  had  met  these  gen- 
tleman near  the  Rapids,  and  had  determined  to  re- 
turn with  them  to  the  establishment  in  consequence 
of  the  news  which  they  had  given  him.  They  were 
on  the  light  canoes,  having  left  behind  them  Messrs. 
John  Stuart  and  McMillan  with  a brigade  of  eight 
canoes  loaded  with  furs. 

“Mr.  McTavish  came  up  to  our  lodging  and  show- 
ed us  a letter  which  had  been  written  to  him  by  Mr. 
A.  Shaw,  one  of  rhe  agents  of  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany. This  gentleman  announced  to  him  in  the  let- 
ter that  the  ship  Isaac  Todd  had  sailed  from  Lon- 
don in  March  in  company  with  the  frigate  Phoebe, 
and  that  they  u’ere  corning  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment to  take  possession  of  our  establishment — this 
establishment  being  represented  to  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty  as  an  important  colony  lourided  by  the 
American  government. 

“The  eight  canoes  which  had  been  left  behind 
having  joined  the  first,  a camp  of  nearly  seventy -five 
men  was  formed  at  the  little  bay  near  our  establish- 
ment. As  they  were  without  provisions  we  fur- 
nished them  with  what  they  needed;  neverthe- 
less we  kept  our  guard  for  fear  of  some  surprise 
from  them,  for  we  were  much  inferior  to  them  in 
number. 

“The  season  advancing,  and  their  vessel  not  ar- 
riving caused  them  to  find  their  situation  very  disa- 
greeable; without  provision  and  without  merchan- 
dize to  procure  any  from  the  natives,  who  looked  on 
them  with  an  evil  eye,  having  good  hunters  but 
wanting  ammunition.  Tired  of  recurring  incessantly 
to  us  lor  provi.-ions,  they  proposed  that  we  should 
sell  them  our  establishment  and  its  contents  Placed 
in  the  situation  in  which  we  were,  in  the  daily  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  an  English  man  of  war  appear 
to  take  away  what  we  possessed,  we  listened  to  their 
propositions.  We  had  several  consultations;  the 
negotiations  grew  wearily  long;  at  length  they  agreed 
on  the  price  of  the  furs  and  merchandize,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  both  parties  on  the  23d  of  Oc 
tober.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Northwest  Company 
look  possession  of  Astoria,  having  agreed  to  pay  to 
each  of  the  servants  of  the  ci  devanl  Pacific  Fur 
Company  (a  name  chosen  by  Mr.  Astor)  the  amount 
of  their  wages  in  full,  d tducted  from  the  price  of  the 
goods  we  delivered  to  them,  to  feeu  them,  and  to  fur- 
nish a passage  gratis  to  those  amongst  them  who 
wished  to  return  to  Canada. 

“It  was  thus  that,  after  having  crossed  seas  and 
endured  all  sorts  of  latigues  and  privaiions,  I lost, 
in  an  instant,  all  my  hope  of  fortune.  1 could  not 
prevent  myself  from  remarking  that  we  should  riot 
look  for  such  treatment  from  the  British  government, 
alter  the  assurances  we  had  received  from  his  ma- 
jesty’s minister  before  we  left  New  York.  But  as  1 
nave  just  said,  the  value  of  our  trading  post  had 
been  much  exaggerated  to  the  ministers;  for  if  they 
had  known  it,  they  surely  would  not  have  taken  of- 
fence at  it,  at  least  would  not  have  judged  it  worthy 
of  a maritime  expedition.” 

This  is  the  manner  in  which  the  effects  of  Mr. 
Astor  passed  into  the  hands  ol  the  North  west  Com- 
pany; this  the  manner  in  which  they  became  install- 
ed in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia.  It  was  a purchase 


of  goods  and  furs,  and  of  the  buildings  which  con- 
tained them,  and  nothing  more.  No  one  was  child- 
ish enough  to  suppose  that  the  sovereignty  ol  the 
country  was  or  could  have  been  transferred  as  an 
appurtenance  to  the  skins  and  blankets.  We  will 
now  see  how  the  British  government  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  country. 

“The  15th  of  November,  1813,  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der Stuart  and  Alexander  Henry,  both  proprietors 
of  the  Northwest  Company,  arrived  at  the  establish- 
ment in  two  bark  canoes,  manned  by  sixteen  voy- 
ageurs.  These  gentlemen  had  left  Fort  William,  on 
Lake  Superior,  in  July.  They  lent  us  some  Cana- 
dian newspapers,  by  which  we  learned  that  the  Bri- 
tish arms  had  up  to  that  time  kept  the  ascendency. 
They  also  confirmed  the  news  that  the  English  fri- 
gate was  to  take  our  ci-devant  establishment:  they 
were  even  very  much  surprised  not  to  see  the  Isaac 
Todd  in  the  harbor. 

“On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  we  perceived  a ves- 
sel which  was  doubling  Cape  Disappointment,  and 
which  soon  anchored  in  Baker’s  Bay.  Not  knowing  j 
if  it  was  a friendly  vessel  or  otherwise,  we  thought 
it  prudent  to  send  to  it  in  a canoe  Mr.  McDougall, 
with  those  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  ci-devant  P.  F.  C.,  with  the  injunction  to  j 
cal!  themselves  Americans  if  the  ship  was  Ameri- 
can, and  English  if  it  was  the  contrary.  Whilst 
they  were  on  their  way,  Mr.  McTavish  bad  all  the 
furs  which  were  marked  with  the  name  of  the  N. 
W.  Co.  packed  upon  two  barges  which  were  at  the 
fort,  and  remounted  the  river  to  Tongue  Point,  where 
he  was  to  wait  for  a signal  which  we  had  agreed 
upon.  Towards  midnight  Mr.  Halsey  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  McDougall  to  the  vessel,  returned 
to  the  fort,  and  announced  to  us  that  it  was  the  Bri- 
tish 3loop  Racoon,  of  26  guns,  and  120  men  in  her  ' 
crew.  Captain  Black  commanding.  Mr.  John  Mc- 
Donald, proprietor  in  the  Northwest  Company,  had  , 
come  as  passenger  in  the  Racoon,  accompanied  by 
five  engages.  This  gentleman  had  left  England  in  the  j 
frigate  Phoebe,  which  had  sailed  with  the  Isaac 
Todd  as  far  as  Rio  Janeiro.  Having  rejoined  there  i 
an  English  squadron,  the  admiral  had  given  them  for 
convoy  the  sloop  Racoon  and  Cherub.  These  four 
vessels  had  sailed  in  company  to  Cape  Horn,  where 
they  had  separated  after  having  agreed  to  meet  at  the 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  three  vessels  of  war 
did  go  there;  but,  after  having  wailed  a long  time  in 
vain  for  the  Isaac  Todd,  Commodore  Hillyar,  who  ■ 
commanded  the  little  squadron,  having  learned  that 
the  American  Commodore  Porter  was  doing  great 
damage  to  the  English  commerce,  especially  among 
the  whalers  who  frequented  these  seas,  he  resolved  to 
go  and  find  him  and  give  battle;  giving  to  Capt.  Black 
orders  to  go  and  destroy  the  American  establishment 
of  the  Columbia  river.  Consequently  Mr.  McDon- 
ald and  his  men  had  embarked  on  the  Racoon.  This 
gentleman  told  us  tnat  they  had  endured  the  most 
terrinle  weather  in  doubling  Cape  Horn.  He  thought 
that  il  the  Isaac  Todd  had  not  slackened  at  some  spot 
it  would  arrive  in  the  river  within  a fortnight.  At  the ■ 
agreed  signal,  Mr.  McTavish  returned  to  Astoria 
with  his  furs,  and  learned  with  much  pleasure  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  McDonald. 

“The  first  of  December,  the  barge  of  the  corvette 
came  to  the  fort  of  Astoria  with  McDonald,  and  the 
first  lieutenant,  named  Sheriff.  As  there  were  on 
the  Racoon  goods  for  the  Northwest  Company,  a 
boat  was  sent  to  Baker’s  Bay  to  bring  them  to  the 
fort;  but  the  weather  was  so  bad  and  the  wind  so 
violent,  that  she  did  not  return  till  the  12th  with  the 
goods,  bringing  also  witii  Capt.  Black  five  marines 
and  four  sailors. 

“We  regarded  our  hosts  with  as  much  splendor 
as  was  possible.  After  dinner  the  captain  had  fire 
arms  given  to  the  company’s  servants;  and  we  re-; 
paired,  thus  armed,  to  a platform  by  which  had  been 
erected  a 11  ig  staff.  There  the  captain  took  a Bri-J 
tish  flag,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  : 
had  it  hoisted  to  the  top  of  the  staff;  and  then  tak  ingl 
a bottle  lull  of  Maderia,  he  broke  it  on  the  the  staff,] 
declaring  in  a loud  voice  that  he  took  possession  of 
the  establishment  and  the  country  in  the  name  of  his; 
British  majesty;  and  he  changed  the  name  of  Asto-  j 
ria  to  that  of  Fort  George.  The  Indian  chiefs  had jj 
been  asssembled  to  witness  this  ceremony,  and  1 ex-j 
plained  to  them  their  own  language  what  it  meant. 
They  fired  three  discharges  of  artillery  and  mu-ket 
shot,  and  health  of  the  king  was  drank  according  to 
the  received  customs  in  such  cases. 

“The  vessel  finding  itself  detained  by  contrary  winds, 
die  captain  had  an  exact  survey  made  of  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  die  channel  between  Baker’s  Bay  and 
Fort  George.  The  officers  came  frequently  to  see  us 
and  appeared  to  me  generally  to  be  very  much  discon- 
tented mill  their  voyage;  they  had  expected  to  meer  se- 
veral American  vessels  loaded  with  rich  furs,  and  had 
calculated  belorehand  their  share  in  the  taking  of  Asto- 
ria. They  had  met  nothing,  and  tiieir  astonishment  was 
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ai  its  height  when  they  snw  our  establishment  had  been 
transferred  to  the  Northwest  Company,  and  was  under 
the  British  flag.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Captain 
Black's  expression  to  shew  how  much  they  were  mis- 
taken with  regard  to  us.  This  captain  landed  in  the 
night;  when  we  showed  him  the  palissades  of  the  esta- 
blishment in  the  morning,  he  asked  if  there  was  not 
another  fort,  and  having  learnt  that  there  was  not,  he 
cried  out  with  an  air  of  the  greatest  astonishment,  "What! 
is  this  the  fort  represented  to  me  as  formidable?  Good 
God!  I could  batter  it  down  with  a four  pounder  in  two 
hours!’’ 

"The  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  Fur  Company’s  ser- 
vants engaged  themselves  to  the  Northwest  Company. 
Some  others  preferred  returning  to  their  country,  and  I 
was  among  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  McTavtsh 
having  intimated  to  me  that  my  services  would  he  need- 
ed at  the  establishment,  1 engaged  myself  for  the  space 
of  five  months,  that  is  to  say  until  the  setting  out  of  the 
party  which  was  to  ascend  the  river  in  the  spring,  to  go 
to  Canada,  by  way  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
rivers  of  the  interior.  Messrs.  John  Stuart  and  Mac- 
kenzie left  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  last  to  deliver 
over  to  the  first  the  trading  pouts  which  had  been  esta- 
blished in  the  interior  by  the  before  mentioned  compa- 
ny.*’ 

This  is  the  way  that  the  British  got  possession  of  the 
Columbia — as  a conquest — accompanied  by  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  a national  act.  The  lords  of  the  admi- 
ralty in  London,  charged  with  the  naval  operations  of 
the  war,  plan  the  expedition,  and  plan  it  against  the  co- 
lony of  Mr.  Astor,  and  against  it  as  an  important  Ame- 
rican colony.  They  dispatched  a ship  of  war  from  Lon- 
don -to  join  a squadron  in  the  Pacific  to  attack  the  colo- 
ny. A ship  from  the  squadron  arrives;  finds  the  goods 
and  furs  sold;  is  enraged  at  the  loss  of  the  booty,  but 
finds  the  American  sovereignly  of  the  country  remain 
ing  in  the  form  of  a little  fort;  takes  possession  of  it  as  a 
British  conquest;  runs  up  the  British  flag;  christens  it  in 
a bottle  of  rum;  and  agents  are  sent  off  to  the  Okena- 
kane,  the  Spokane,  and  Wahlamath,  to  deliver  up  the 
dependent  posts,  and  with  them  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Columbia:  as  a conquest  the  British  took  it;  as  a con- 
quest they  held  it;  as  a conquest  they  agreed  to  restore 
it  under  the  Ghent  treaty.  And  here  I will  answer  a 
question  which  has  been  put  to  me:  Does  the  right  of 
restoration  extend  to  the  whole  valley  of  the  Columbia 
river,  or  only  to  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  river?  I 
answer,  the  whole  valley;  and,  to  parley  about  any  thing 
less  is  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  bamboozled  and  distrac- 
ed. 

I here  cease  my  readings  from  Mr.  Franchere,  satis- 
fied that,  upon  his  testimony,  I have  made  out  the  fullest 
and  most  authentic  case  of  unqualified  British  admis- 
sions, by  acts,  of  our  title  to  the  Columbia.  To  these 
admissions  by  acts  I will  now  add  admissions  by  words. 
For  it  so  happens  that  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  of 
1823,  at  the  time  we  were  offering  fifty-five  to  the  British 
for  a northern  boundary,  and  fifty-one  for  a southern, 
the  parallel  of  forty-nine  was  the  most  southern  one  to 
which  her  claims  extended.  This  was  understood  and 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties  in  1818,  1820,  and  1823, 
and  here  is  the  evidence  of  it  in  documents  of  unim- 
peachable authority.  I read  first  from  Mr.  Adams  to 
Mr.  Rush,  July  22d;  1823: 

"Previous  to  the  restoration  of  the  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river  in  1818,  and  again  upon 
the  first  introduction  in  congress  of  the  plan  for  consti- 
tuting a territorial  government  there,  some  disposition 
was  manifested  by  Sir  Charles  Bagut  and  Mr.  Canning 
(minister  at  Washington)  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  U. 
Slates  to  that  establishment,  and  some  vague  intima- 
tion was  given  of  British  claims  on  the  northwest  coast. 
The  restoration  of  that  place,  and  the  convention  of 
1818,  were  considered  as  a final  disposal  of  Mr.  Bagot’s 
objections;  and  Mr.  Canning  declined  committing  to 
paper  those  which  he  had  intimated  in  conversation.’’ 

Two  dates  and  a great  fact  are  here  mentined,  with 
both  of  which  I was  contemporary,  and,  my  writings  of 
the  time  prove,  not  an  inattentive  observer.  The  nomi- 
nal restora'ion  of  the  Columbia,  which  was,  in  fact,  an 
empty  ceremony,  and  the  non-execution  of  the  Ghent 
treaty,  in  favor  of  the  west,  as  it  had  happened  before 
in  the  non-execution  of  treaties,  which  required  British 
western  ports  to  be  given  up.  Tnat  is  one  date.  The 
introduction  of  Dr.  Floyd’s  Oregon  bill  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  1820-21,  is  another  of  those  dates, 
and  of  which  I know  something.  The  great  fact  is, 
and  my  speech  ol  1824  will  show  that  I knew  some- 
thing of  that,  is  the  vague  intimation  of  British  claims 
to  the  Columbia  at  that  time,  the  refusal  of  the  minister 
to  write  them  down,  and  their  utter  and  entire  abandon- 
ment! 

This  was  done  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  prime  minister 
of  Great  Britain,  to  Mr.  Rush,  in  London,  in  1823,  of 
which  Mr.  Rush’s  despatch  of  the  19th  January,  1824, 
bears  witness.  Here  it  is: 

"It  was  an  omission  in  me  not  to  have  stated  in  my 
communication  of  the  6th  instant  what  are  to  be  the 
claims  ol  Great  Britain  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, though  as  yet  Mr.  Canning  has  has  not  made  them 
known  to  tne  formally.  She  will  claim,  I understand, 
to  a point  northwards  above  55,  though  how  much  above 
it  I am  not  able  to  say,  and  southwards  as  low  down  as 
49.  Whether  he  designs  to  push  a claim  to  the  whole 
of  this  space  with  earnestness,  I am  also  unable  as  yet 
to  say,  but  watt  the  more  full  and  accurate  disclosure  of 
her  views.” 

Thus,  on  the  19th  day  or  January,  in  the  year  1824, 

THE  PARALLEL  OF  FORTY-NINE  WAS  THE  FURTHEST  SOUTH 

To  which  the  British  minister,  Mr.  Canning— a min- 


ISTER  OF  HEAD,  AND  FOR  FORTY  YEAks’  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS — PROP  'SED  TO  PUSH  THE  BRITISH  CLAIM. 

After  this  authentic  and  express  admission  of  Mr 
Canning,  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain  in  1824, 
it  is  hardly  excusable  to  have  recourse  to  secondary  or 
inferior  testimony,  however  persuasive  or  convincing 
that  testimony  may  be.  But  I have  still  a piece  of  Bri 
tish  testimony  in  hand  sufficiently  respectable  to  be  quot- 
ed after  Mr.  Canning,  arid  sufficiently  coincident  in 
time  and  terrrt3  to  identify  the  minister’s  answer  with 
public  opinion  at  the  time,  that  the  extent  of  the  British 
claims  stated  to  Mr.  Rush  in  January,  1824,  was  the 
opinion  of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  minister.  It  is 
found  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  October  num- 
ber, 1822.  It  is  in  discussing  the  boundaries  of  New 
Caledonia,  for  which  he  proposes  on  the  south  the  line 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  sea: 

‘‘Another  river,  called  the  Caledonia,  (Frazer’s.)  hold- 
ing a parallel  course  to  the  Tacoutche  Tesse,  (Colum- 
bia,) falls  into  fhe  sea  near  the  Admiralty  Inlet  of  Van- 
couver, in  latitude  48,  and  forms  a natural  boundary 
between  the  new  territory  (Western  Caledonia)  and  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  falling  in  precisely  with  a con- 
tinued line  with  the  same  parallel  with  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  leaving  about  two  degress  of  latitude  be- 
tween it  and  the  Columbia.” 

So  said  the  Quarterly  Review  in  January,  1822,  No. 
72,  article  "Western  Caledonia.’’ 

I sat  out  to  establish,  upon  the  admissions  of  Great 
Britain  herself,  our  right  to  the  Columbia  river  and  its 
valley.  I have  done  more.  1 have  established  her  ad- 
mission to  the  line  of  49,  giving  us  near  three  degrees  on 
the  coast,  the  valuable  waters  about  the  Straits  of  Fuca 
and  Puget’s  Sound,  and  the  whole  Olympic  district,  no 
part  of  all  which  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia. 

We  thus  see  that,  in  1824,  the  British  govern  men!,  by 
authentic  acts,  and  by  the  language  of  Mr.  Canning, 
admitted  our  right  to  the  river  and  valley  of  the  Colum 
bia;  and,  what  was  better,  limited  their  claim  to  49. — 
At  the  same  time  we  see  that  our  government  was  offer- 
ing 49;  so  that  the  two  governments  were  of  accord,  and 
the  question  is,  why  they  did  not  agree.  The  documents 
furnish  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  a strange  ans 
wer  it  is.  Nothing  else  than  a love  of  partnerships,  and 
a desire  to  go  into  partnership  with  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  in  die  use  of  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  each  enjoying  the  use  of  the  whole  in  com- 
mon with  the  others,  ar.d  the  title  to  remain  in  abeyance. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia,  like  a wise  man,  declined  all 
share  in  this  mixed  concern,  got  his  own  part  laid  off  to 
himself,  and  has  enjoyed  it  ever  since  in  peace  and 
quietness  The  British  government,  like  another  wise 
man,  accepted  our  proposal,  went  into  partnership  with 
us,  took  the  use  of  the  whole  to  herself,  and  now  claims 
it  as  her  own.  We  were  the  only  unwise  in  the  trans- 
action, and  our  improvidence,  so  visible  to  every  body 
now,  seer,  only  by  myself  then,  evidently  resulted  from 
the  under-estimate  of  the  country,  which  was  then  so 
universal.  By  our  proposal  of  partnership,  we  prevent- 
ed the  settlement  of  the  boundary,  and  put  a power 
stronger  than  ourselves  in  possession  of  our  property — 
a power  which  has  kept  it  so  long  that  it  begins  to  dream 
that  it  is  its  own;  and  now  we  are  raising  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, and  preparing  to  set  the  four  corners  of  the  world 
on  fire,  to  get  him  out  again.  I had  the  vanity  to  de 
nounce  it  the  day  I first  heard  of  it,  in  the  year  1818, 
and  thought  I was  doing  something.  I even  published 
my  denunciation  in  articles  which  I deemed  quite  sen 
sible,  and  expected  to  make  a great  sensation.  On  the 
contrary,  not  one  responsive  note  was  obtained  from  thr 
thousand  newspapers  which  the  United  States  contain- 
ed; and  I found  myself  as  solitary  then  in  advance  ol 
the  public  as  I am  now  behind  it. 

I trust  that  I have  made  good  our  title,  and  that  upon 
British  admissions,  to  the  Columbia  river  and  its  valley, 
modified  by  the  line  of  Utrecht.  Up  to  that  line,  if  it 
becomes  necessary,  I am  willing  to  fight:  but,  before 
fighting,  I want  to  talk — to  talk  understanding^,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  subject — and  to  talk  righteously,  with 
the  great  maxim  before  me:  ask  nothing  but  w hat  is 
right — submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple I have  now  spoken,  whether  wisely,  it  is  not  for 
nte  to  say;  but  it  is  not  newly— it  is  not  new  talk  with 
me.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  I wrote  w hat  I now  speak. 
Eighteen  years  ago,  and  when  I bad  already  been  eight 
years  a member  of  this  body,  I submitted  a resolution 
in  relation  to  this  Oregon  question,  which  I have  seen 
no  reason  to  retract  or  modify  since  that  time,  anti  w hich 
may  stand  for  the  text  of  my  speech  this  day.  It  was 
in  these  words: 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  govern 
ment  uf  the  United  States  to  treat  with  Ins  Britannic 
majesty  in  reference  to  their  territorial  claims  and  boun- 
daries west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  the  basis  of 
a joint  occupation  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  subjects  of  Great  Britain  of  the  country  claimed  by 
each  power. 

“Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  for  the  government  of 
the  United  Slates  to  treat  with  his  Britannic  majesty  iri 
reference  to  their  said  claims  and  boundaries,  upon  the 
basis  of  a separation  of  interests,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  as  a permanent 
boundary  between  them,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.” 

It  was  in  the  session  of  1827-28,  and  before  the  rat i- 
ficatior,  of  the  second  partnership  convention — the  one 
we  are  now  determined  to  get  rid  of  even  at  the  price 
of  war— and  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  ratification 
of  that  convention,  that  this  resolution  was  submitted. 
It  presented  my  view  of  the  settlement  of  this  question, 
namely,  no  partnerships,  the  immediate  establishment 
of  a boundary,  and  the  49th  parallel  for  that  boundary 


They  are  my  views  now;  and,  having  said  enough 
against  partnerships,  and  enough  in  favor  of  settling  * 
upon  some  line,  I go  on  to  give  my  reasons  in  favor  of 
that  of  forty  nine. 

It  is  the  line  which  parts,  more  suitably  than  a line 
following  their  highlands  could  do  it,  the  valleys  of  the 
Columbia  and  of  Frazer’s  river,  saving  to  us  nil  our  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  leaving  to  the  British  the  whole  of  theirs.  It  is  a 
continuation  of  the  line  on  this  side  of  the  mountains — 
a line  which  happens  to  conform  to  the  geographical 
features  of  the  continent  on  this  side  of  the  mountains, 
and  equally  so  on  the  other.  On  this  side,  it  parts  the 
two  systems  of  waters,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  other  to  the  basin  of 
Hudson’s  Bay;  on  the  other  side,  it  parts  the  system  of 
waters  which  belong  to  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  from 
those  which  belong  to  Frazer’s  river,  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  a few  streams,  of  about  equal  value  on  each 
hand.  It  is  the  line  of  Utrecht — a line  which  will  now 
be  denied  but  by  few— and  to  which  few,  nothing  more 
on  this  p lint  will  ever  be  said  by  me.  It  is  the  line  of 
right,  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  Utrecht;  and  as  such 
always  looked  to,  in  the  early  stages  of  this  controversy, 
both  by  British  and  American  statesmen,  as  the  ulti- 
mate line  of  settlement  and  boundary  between  the  coun- 
tries. It  is  the  line  of  right,  resulting  from  the  said 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  up  to  which  Mr.  Adams,  in  his  des- 
patch to  Mr.  Middleton,  of  July  19,  1823,  alleged  an 
"unquestionable  title’’  to  extend;  for  only  upon  that  trra- 
ty  could  a line  of  “unquestionable  title’’  be  averred. — 
On  any  oilier  basis,  it  could  only  be  a line  of  conven- 
tion— a conventional  line  of  mutual  agreement;  and  Mr. 
Adams  was  not  a man  to  confound  two  tilings  so  differ- 
ent in  their  nature.  It  is  the  best  line  for  us;  for  it  gives 
us  all  the  waters  of  Puget’s  Sound  and  Bellingham’s 
Bay — I do  not  say  the  Strai's  of  Fuca;  (for  those  straits, 
like  all  die  other  great  straits  in  the  world,  are  part  of 
the  high  seas,  and  incapable  of  self-appropriation  by  any 
na  ion;)  it  gives  us  these  waters,  and  with  them  the  pic- 
tur.  sqtte  and  fertile  square,  of  more  than  an  hundred 
miles  every  way,  lying  between  the  Straits  of  Fuca  and 
the  Columbia,  and  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the 
Cascade  range  of  mountains,  and  ot  which  Mount 
Olympus,  near  the  centre,  is  the  crowning  ornament, 
and  from  which  the  whule  district  derives  its  classic 
name  of  Olympic. 

All  this  the  line  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  gives  us,  which 
the  line  of  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  would  not;  for 
that  river  iias  no  valley  at  its  mouth,  and  enters  the  sea 
through  a gap  in  the  iron-bound  coast.  The  valley  of 
that  river  is  a fan  expanded,  the  spreading  part  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  handle  in  the  sea.  It  is  the  best 
line  for  the  British,  for  it  gives  them  the  upper  part  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Columbia,  where  it  heads  opposite 
the  Athabasca  and  Saskatchivvine — British  rivers  and 
covered  by  British  posts— and  from  all  which  the  valley 
of  Frazer’s  river  would  he  cutoff  from  communication 
il  the  head  of  the  Columbia  remained  in  our  bands, 
just  as  Halifax  was  cutofl  from  Quebec  by  the  northern 
waters  ot  the  St.  John’s.  Thus,  the  line  of  right — the 
line  ol  Utrecht — is  the  best  lor  both  parties,  giving  to 
each  wltat  is  convenient  and  necessary  to  it,  (lor  the 
triangle  at  the  head  of  the  Columbia  is  as  necessary  to 
them  as  the  Olympic  square  is  to  us,)  and  taking  from 
each  a detached  district,  ol  little  value  except  for  annoy- 
ance. The  British  could  annoy  us  in  the  Olympic  dis- 
trict; we  could  annoy  them  at  the  head  of  the  Columbia; 
but  why  do  il,  except  upon  the  principle  of  laying  eggs 
to  hatch  further  disputes?  upon  the  Machiavelian  prin- 
ciple of  depositing  the  seeds  of  a new  contestation  while 
assuming  to  settle  ihe  mischiefs  of  an  old  one?  Forty- 
rime  is  the  fine  which  Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  in  1807, 
as  I have  shown  heretofore  to  the  senate.  Il  is  the  line 
ol  which  Mr.  Gaflaiin  and  Mr.  Rush  said  in  1818: 

“The  forty- ninth  degree  of  north  latitude  had,  in  pur- 
suance of  ihe  ireaty  of  Utrecht,  been  fixed,  indefinitely, 
as  the  line  between  the  British  northern  possessions  and 
those  of  France,  including  Louisiana,  now  a partol  our 
territories.  There  was  no  reason  why,  if  the  two  coun- 
tries extend  ilicir  claims  westward,  ihe  same  line  should 
not  be  continued  to  ihe  Pacific  Ocean.  So  far  as  dis- 
covery gives  a claim,  ours  to  the  whole  country  on  the 
waters  ot  ihe  Columbia  river  was  indisputable.” 

It  is  t he  line  of  all  the  American  statesmen,  without 
except'oii,  twenty  and  forty  years  ago.  It  was  ihe  line 
°r  ”\r'  Canning  in  1823.  It  is  the  line  for  the  rejection 
of  which  by  Mr.  Pukenham,  without  reference  to  his 
government.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  lately,  and  publicly, 
and  in  the  face  uf  the  world,  expressed  regret.  Il  is  a 
line  which  we  have  never  presented  as  an  ultimatum; 
which  we  have  often  proposed  gently,  and  which  the 
British  have  as  ofien  gemly  shoved  aside,  because  ihey 
saw,  from  our  own  coetaneous  propositions,  that  they 
could  do  better,  and  get  the  whole,  at  least  for  a long 
time,  under  our  own  delusive  project  of  joint  usufruc- 
non.  But  now  all  this  gentle  and  delusive  work  is  done 
with.  I he  joint  use  is  to  terminate — events  advance — 
and  the  question  must  be  settled  now  by  reason  and 
judgment,  or  a will  soon  settle  itself  by  chance  and 
arms,  forty-nine  is  the  line  of  right  with  me;  and,  act- 
ing upon  the  second  half  of  ihe  great  maxim,  Suemit 
to  nothing  wrong!  I shall  submit  to  no  invasion  or 
encroachment  upon  that  line. 

Senators  may  now  see  the  reason  why,  for  twenly- 
hve  years,  I have  adhered  to  the  line  of  Utrecht.  It  is 
the  line  of  right,  which  gives  lo  us  the  Olympic  district 
and  its  invaluable  waters,  and  secures  to  us  die  river 
and  valley  of  the  Columbia.  It  is  die  fighting  line  of 
die  United  Slates.  The  Union  can  be  rallied  on  that 
line! 
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Financial — National  Expenses. — Daring  a discus- 
sion in  the  U.  S.  Senate  on  Friday  last  week,  Mr. 
Webster  intimated  that  he  had  learned,  very  much  to 
his  astonishment,  that  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment at  present  amounted  to  very  near  half  a million 
of  dollars  per  day. 

On  Monday,  Mr.  Sevier,  in  reference  to  that  re- 
mark stated,  that  the  daily  expenditures  of  the  army 
and  navy,  amounted  to  $106,000  only. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  explanation  of  his  statement, 
replied,  that  he  did  not  refer  to  the  expences  of  the 
army  and  navy  proper,  alone,  but  including  that  of 
the  voluntees — and  the  vast  changes  for  transportation 
provisions,  munitions  and  other  expences  incident  to 
the  war,  the  amount  of  which  altogether  he  has 
ascertained  from  good  authority,  fell  but  little  short 
of  half  a million  of  dollars  per  day. 

Although  prepared  by  some  examination,  for  a large 
announcement  on  this  score,  this  exceeds  our  worst 
apprehensions.  If  it  be  but  half  true,  it  is  full  time 
that  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  were  bestirring  himself 
in  looking  out  ways  and  means  to  meet  drafts  upon 
his  department. — Be  it  remembered  too,  that  this 
amount  of  expenditures  is  for  the  army  now  iri  the 
field,  say  some  10  or  12,000  men  at  most,  and  they  yet 
within  our  own  realm.  What  amount  will  be  re- 
quisite when  the  army  shall  number  35,000  men,  as 
is  contemplated,  and  have  to  be  provided  with  stores 
and  munitions  some  five  hundred  to  a thousand  miles 
within  an  enemy’s  country?  To  count  the  cost,  and 
be  provided  with  ways  and  means  to  sustain  the  cost, 
is  the  first  consideration  with  Statesmen,  in  proposing 
a foreign  war. 

The  New  Orleans  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Courier,  writing  under  date  of  the  26th  ult.  says — 
“Would  you  believe  it,  that  up  to  the  mail  of  to-day 
inclusive,  the  quartermaster  general  at  tnis  place  is 
still  without  funds,  and  the  treasury  with  6 or  $800,- 
000  lying  to  its  credit  in  the  deposite  banks  of  this 
city!!!  The  state  has  already  advanced  $250,000. — 
The  banks,  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  without 
any  security,  have  advanced  largely.  Large  amounts 
are  due  by  the  quartermaster  all  over  the  city,  for 
supplies  of  every  kind  that  have  been  purchased  not 
only  for  the  volunteers  but  also  for  the  regular  army, 
for  which  he  is  unable  to  pay,  and  without  all  these 
aids  and  means  nothing  could  have  been  done  to  re- 
inforce general  Taylor  or  even  to  send  him  supplies, 
and  yet  though  they  had  known  at  Washington  for 
some  eight  or  ten  days  of  the  crisis  that  had  occur- 
red, and  the  exertions  that  were  making  here,  yet 
this  criminal  neglect  is  exhibited  as  to  placing  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  officers  which  they 
must  have  known  would  be  so  vitally  necessary. 

THE  ARMY. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  army  is  by  die  stea- 
mer Alabama,  which  took  out  153  soldiers,  and  reached 
Brazos  Bar  on  the  23ih  ult.  The  same  evening,  at  S 
o’clock,  it  commenced  blowing  a heavy  gale,  and  at  11 
o’clock  it  increased  lo  a complete  hurricane,  which  caus- 
ed both  anchors  to  drag  from  70  into  3 fathoms  water. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and 
blown  ashore  at  Brazos  Bar:  steamer  Col.  Harney, 
ashore,  will  he  got  off;  steamer  Augusta,  ashore  badly; 
sehr.  Waterman,  do.  unloaded;  schr.  Eufalia,  do.  do.; 
steamer  Sen,  badly  asho  e inside.  The  pilot  boat  L.  H. 
Hitchcock  reported  to  be  lost  in  i he  same  gale. 

Vessels  at  Brazos.  Steamers  Monmouth,  Sea,  and 
Florida;  a barque  from  Galveston  with  troops,  name  un- 
known; brig  Apalachicola;  schrs.  Water  Witcn,  Win. 
Bryan,  Ellen  and  Clara,  Enterprise,  Cornelia,  Souther 
ncr,  and  Arista — also,  a ship  off  the  bar  wailing  lo  be 
discharged,  name  unknown. 

The  only  U.  S.  vessel  off  the  Point  was  the  schooner 
Flirt. 

The  Alabama  left  Brazos  on  the  1st  inst.  Gen.  Tay- 
lor was  siill  at  Matamoros,  waiting  reinforcements. 

Major  Lear,  who  crossed  the  country  from  Fort  Jo- 
t snp,  and  for  whose  safety  fears  were  entertained,  hud 
reached  the  camp  in  safety. 

Col.  McIntosh  was  alive  yet;  and  hopes  are  entertain- 
ed of  his  recovery.  Capt.  Page  is  recovering. 

Capt.  Saunders,  engineer,  and  Cols.  Winthrop  and 
Z.  Lyons,  attached  to  General  Taylor's  staff,  came  on 
board  the  Alabama  as  passengers,  and  took  at  Belize, 
Capt.  Major  and  A.  Maretta— also,  the  following  sick 
and  wounded  officers  from  the  army:  Lieut.  Arthur,  2d 
artillery,  Lients.  Gates  and  McCiuy  and  Capt.  Kells, 
8th  infantry,  Lieut.  Stevens,  5tli  infantry. 

Naval  Board  of  Examiners,  to  consist  of  Commodore 
T.  Ap  C.  Jones,  President,  and  Commodore  M.  C- 
Perry,  Captains  Cliarles  S.  Mc-Cauley,  Isaac  Mayo, 
and  Samuel  L.  Breese  members,  will  convene  at  An- 
napolis, on  the  20th  inst,  for  examination  ofsucli  Mid- 
shipmen as  are  entitled  to  be  examined  for  promotion. 


Hon.  R.  M.  Saunders,  Minister  of  the  United 
States  to  Spain,  (succeeding  Hon.  Washington 
Irving,)  sailed  from  Boston  for  Liverpool  in  the 
steam  packet  Hibernia  on  the  1st  instant. 

Lieut.  Col.  Fremont.  The  navy  department 
have  received  letters  from  Monterey,  dated  18th 
April.  Leut.  Fremont  having  been  ordered  by  Don 
Jose  Castro  to  quit  California,  and  expecting  an  at- 
tack, fortified  himself,  and  thus  apprised  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Monterey  of  his  purposes. 

“Mr  Dear  Sir: — I this  moment  received  your 
letters,  and  without  waiting  to  read  them,  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  which  the  courier  requires  instant- 
ly. 1 am  making  myself  as  strong  as  possible,  in  the 
intention  that  if  we  are  unjustly  attacked,  we  will 
fight  to  extremity  and  refuse  quarter,  trusting  to  our 
country  to  avenge  our  death.  No  one  has  reached 
my  cainp;  and  from  the  heights  we  are  able  to  see 
troops  (with  the  glass)  mustering  at  Saint  John’s,  and 
preparing  cannon.  I thank  you  for  your  kindness 
and  good  wishes,  and  would  write  more  at  length  as 
to  my  intentions,  did  1 not  fear  that  my  letter  will  be 
intercepted.  We  have  in  no  wise  done  wrong  lo  the 
people  or  to  the  authorities  of  the  country;  and  if  we 
are  hemmed  in  and  assaulted,  we  will  die,  every  man 
of  us,  under  the  flag  of  our  country.  Very  truly, 
yours,  J.  C.  FREMONT. 

“P.  S. — I am  encamped  on  the  top  of  the  Sierra, 
nn  Ihe  headwaters  of  a stream,  which  strikes  the 
road  So  Monterey,  at  the  house  of  D.  Joaquin  Go- 
mez. J.  C.  F.” 

Castro  assembled  about  100  men  in  front  of  the 
entrenchments.  After  remaining  there  three  days,  he 
concluded  to  treat,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
party  had  quietly  gone  off)  leaving  some  old  saddles 
and  trash  which  the  Californians  magnified  inio  muni- 
tions of  war.  Three  hundred  riflemen  offered  their 
services  to  Capt.  F.,  but  they  were  declined. 

The  movement  against  Lieut.  Fremont  seems  to 
have  been  directed  by  the  central  government  of 
Mexico;  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia entertained  any  ill-will  towards  him,  or  would 
willingly  have  done  him  harm.  His  own  conduct  in 
the  whole  matter  seems  to  have  been  marked  alike  by 
courage  and  discretion. 

Other  markets.  Thirty  to  forty  thousand  bask- 
ets of  strawberries  are  received  daily  in  New  York, 
by  the  Erie  railroad.  T wo  thousand  gallons  of  milk 
are  also  received  by  <the  same  road. 

The  money  markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  Baltimore,  are,  if  not  easier,  certainly 
less  feverish  than  for  some  three  weeks  past.  Ap- 
prehensions have  somewhat  subsided,  and  stocks  are 
no  longer  tending  downward. 

The  government  has  directed  the  deposite  hanks 
at  the  eastward  as  well  as  westward  to  place  one 
million  of  dollars  of  the  public  funds  iri  their  vaults, 
in  the  deposite  banks  at  New  Orleans.  The  rate  of 
exchange  is  rather  against  the  north  at  present,  at 
least  nominally. 

The  Crops.  The  weather  continues  as  favorable 
as  farmers  could  wish.  We  have  some  complaints 
of  injury  lo  the  wheat  crops  from  the  fly  in  some  of 
the  counties  of  Virginia  and  a part  of  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland.  With  those  exceptions  the 
journals  from  all  directions  speak  of  the  crop  as  ex- 
ceedingly promising.  Wheat  hat  vest  has  commenc- 
ed in  North  Carolina  and  the  southern  part  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  cotton  crop  is  said  to  look  well  also. — 
We  have  fine  weather  lor  bringing  up  the  corn  that 
has  been  planted.  A better  season  for  grass  and 
clover  was  never  enjoyed. 

Locusts,  by  countless  millions,  are  said  to  be 
swarming  in  Tennessee,  part  of  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
some  other  states. 

Magnetic  telegraph. — The  lines  of  telegraphs 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  after  encountering 
many  unforeseen  difficulties,  are  now  so  far  complet- 
ed as  lo  pass  communications  the  whole  distance, 
2G0  miles,  in  a moment.  The  line  will  be  ready  for 
public  use  in  a few  days.  The  line  from  New  York 
to  Boston  will  soon  also  he  completed. 

A letter  published  in  the  Philadelphia  American, 
says:  “I  am  glad  to  understand  that  Professor 

Morse  is  likely  to  become  a millionaire  from  the 
success  of  the  Electric  Telegraph.  He  is  entitled  to 
one  half  of  all  its  earnings.  It  is  seldom  that  the  dis- 
coverer of  so  great  and  new  a power  realizes  much 
but  glory  from  its  application.” 

India  Rubber  Bridge  for  the  Army Messrs.  W. 

Rider  & Brothers  of  the  Harlem  Rubber  factory  have 
secured  an  order  for  the  materials  for  a portable  bridge 
for  the  army.  The  “pontons”  are  to  be  made  of  rub- 
ber, and  when  completed  no  delay  will  be  experienced 
in  crossing  rivers,  in  a rapid  manner.— A’.  Y,  Express. 


J reights — New  Orleans  Trade. — The  Bulletin  of 
the  1st  Inst,  proceeds  to  account  for  the  high  rate  of 
freights  at  that  port,  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  an 
apprehension  of  losing  their  vessels  in  the  war  with 
Mexico — 1 hey  say: — “On  Tuesday  last  there  were  nine 
ships  and  eight  harks  less  in  port  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year;  while  the  excess  of  receipts  ihis  year  over  last; 
would  supply  cargoes  for  two  or  three  hundred  vessels. 
We  state  them,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows:— 


5,531,000  lbs.  bulk  Pork  and 
Bacon, 

1 33.000  bbls.  Beef  & Pork, 

25.000  tierces  Beef, 

1 l,U0O  hhds.  Pork,  Hams 
and  Bacon, 

50.000  bbls.  Lard. 

7 1.000  kegs  do., 

559.000  bushels  Corn, 


140,000 bbls.  Cum. in  ears 
218  000  bbls.  & sk.  wheat, 
261 ,000  do  Fionr, 

40.000  bushels  Oats, 

15. 000  bbls.  Whiskey, 
3,000  hhds.  Tobacco, 

22.000  pigs  Lead 

1 4.000  pks.  Buffalo  Robes 

72  000  hales  Gntron. 


— , — , 72,000  bales  Cotton. 

The  weight  of  the  above  cannot  be  short  of  256  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  making  114,223  tons,  and  requiring  to 
transport  it  about  250  ships;  of  average  size.  We  re- 
peat. New  Orleans  offers  a golden  harvest  to  the  ship- 
ing  interest. 


Dry  Dock  at  N.  Orleans. — A dry  dock,  on  a new 
plan,  has  recently  been  launched  at  Algiers,  opposite 
New  Orleans.  The  Delta  says: — “ Phis  dock,  built 
upon  a new  principle,  is  220  feet  in  length,  70  feet  in 
width,  and  30  feet  deep.  It  is  capable  of  lifting  in 
safety  the  largest  ships,  loaded,  that  visit  this  city. — 
The  construction  of  the  dock  is  simple  in  the  ex- 
treme. Jt  is  sunk  by  the  filling  of  air  chambers  on 
the  sides  and  bottom — is  raised  by  pumping  the  wa- 
ter out  of  these  tanks  by  a new  adaptation  of  ma- 
chinery, saving  about  three-fourths  of  the  labor  ex- 
pended upon  trie  ordinary  dry  dock,  and  raising  the 
vessel  without  the  possibility  of  injury  by  an  unequal 
strain.  The  dock  is  patented  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  of 
New  York,  and  built  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  Messrs. 
Vallett  & Thomas.  The  launch  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  crowd,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that 
could  have  been  desired — the  vast  structure  moving 
regularly  and  gently  from  the  stays  to  the  broad  bo- 
som of  the  “father  of  waters,”  amid  the  shouts  of 
the  people  and  beneath  (he  graceful  wavings  of  the 
flags  of  many  nations.  The  steam  machinery  is  of  a 
novel  structure,  but  for  the  purpose  intended,  per- 
haps, the  best  that  could  be  devised.  The  value  of 
the  dock  when  finally  fitted  for  operations  will,  we 
understand,  be  $60,000,  but  such  is  its  evident  su- 
periority to  others  that  it  may  be  safely  presumed 
that  it  will  yield  a large  return  to  the  owners  on  the 
capital  invested.” 

Catholic  chaplains.  As  many  rumors  are  in  circu- 
lation respecting  the  Catholic  chaplains  to  be  sent  to  the 
army  of  occupation,  ue  think  that  «e  would  be  doing  a 
favor  to  our  readers  by  stating  briefly  what  we  know  on 
the  subject  from  the  best  authority.  A request  was  com- 
municated to  the  superior  of  tile  Society  of  Jesus  in  Ma- 
ry land,  through  two  Catholic  prelates,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  government,  that  he  should  appoint  two 
clergymen  to  go  as  chaplains  to  the  army  in  Texas. — 
The  request  was  laid  before  several  bishops  then  on  a 
visit  to  Georgetown  College,  and  the  principal  clergy- 
men attached  to  that  institution.  It  was  the  unanimous 
upinion  that  it  should  be  acceded  to.  Fathers  McElroy 
and  Rey  were  then  proposed  as  proper  persons  to  fill 
the  office.  All  present  approved  ot  their  nomination. — 
On  the  same  day  the  superior,  accompanied  by  two  bi- 
shops, waited  upon  the  secretaries  of  war  andi-tate,  and 
had  a full  understanding  with  them.  The  two  gentle- 
men are  expected  lo  depart  lor  the  army  next  week. 

[Catholic  Herald. 

Babe,  the  Pirate,  tried  in  the  U.  S.  court  and  con- 
demned to  be  hung  at  N.  York  for  murderiug  the  Cap- 
tain and  crew  of  a vessel,  having  been  pardoned  by 
President  Polk,  accordingly  discharged  from  prison, 
the  1st  Inst,  but  was  again  arrested;  on  three  indict- 
ments for  piracy.  These  indictments  were  found  it  ap- 
pears, at  the  same  time  he  was  indicted  for  murder. 
Pie  was  taken  back  to  his  old  quarters,  by  the  U.  S. 
Marshal,  to  await  trial. 

Since  the  above,  the  U.  S.  attorney  deemed  it  his 
duty,  on  examination  to  discharge  the  pirate  in  virtue 
of  the  president’s  pardon. 


Memento. — A white  marble  monument  has  been 
erected  in  Harmony  Grove,  Salem,  to  the  memory  of 
Capt.  Jesse  Smith,  the  last  survivor  of  Washington’s 
body  guard,  who  was  in  the  principal  battles  of  the  rev- 
olution: he  died  June  4,  1844,  aged  88.  Tnc  monu- 
ment is  surmounted  by  a fine  bust  of  Washington. 

Protest — too  late. — Captain  Tate,  of  the  British 
barque  Ambassador,  and  R.  Blossman,  consignee, 
have  made  an  informal  protest  to  the  Collector  of 
Galveston  against  the  payment  of  duties  under  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States,  claiming  a right  that  their 
merchandise  can  only  be  subject  to  the  old  tariff  of 
Texas,  as  it  existed  previous  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, by  virtue  of  a treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  former  Republic  of  Texas. 
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T HIS  WEEK. 

This  Week,  has  been  full  of  eventful  incidents.  A 
journal  of  sixteen  pages  is  inadequate  to  the  record 
them. 

The  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  negotiated  between  the  Right  Hon.  Richard 
Pakenham,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  James  Buch- 
anan, for  settling  the  boundaries  of  Oregon,  was  sent  by 
President  Polk,  to  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  lGtli 
inst.  for  ratification . 

The  treaty  is  short,  containing  five  articles;  and 
corresponds  substantially  with  the  project  mentioned  in 
the  first  page  of  our  last  number  The  following  are  said 
to  be  the  substance  of  the  articles. 

Article  1.  Fixes  the  territorial  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  West  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  on  the  lmeol  49  degrees,  till  it  reaches  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  then  through  the  Straits  of  Fuca 
to  ihe  ocean,  which  gives  to  Great  Britain  Vancouver’s 
Island. 

Art.  2.  Declares  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river, 
up  to  where  it  strikes  the  line  of  forty-ninth  degree  to  be 
free  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  during  the  continu- 
ance ofits  charter,  say  17  years. 

Art.  3.  The  rivers,  ports  and  harbors  north  of  the 
forty-ninth  degree  to  be  free  to  the  consumers  of  bjth 
nations. 

Art.  4.  Indemnity  for  the  firts  and  trading  stations 
of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  south  of  forty-ninth  de- 
gree, and  of  the  Americans  north  of  the  same,  if  any 
there  be. 

Art.  5.  Indemnity  for  private  property  of  citizens  or 
subjects  who  may  be  south  or  north  of  the  forty-ninth  de- 
gree, if  they  wish  to  retire  within  their  own  territory. 

The  senate  occupied  Wednesday  and  Thursday  in 
executive  session,  considering  the  Oregon  treaty,  when 
at  5 o’clock,  the  question  was  decided — and  the  Treaty 
Ratified. 

The  vote  stood,  it  is  said: — 

For  the  ratification  41 

Against  it.  14 

majority  27 

The  proceedings  it  is  supposed  will  not  be  published 
until  the  ratifications  are  exchanged. 

Sincere  thanksgivings  from  the  grateful  hearts  of 
millions  of  Christian  men  and  women  on  each  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  will  ascend  to  Him,  whose  superintending 
kindness  has,  through  his  own  agencies,  saved  kindred 
beings  of  his  human  family  from  all  the  horrors  and 
miseries  incident  to  hellish  war,  into  which  too  many  oi 
the  thoughtless,— -and  of  the  vicious,  seemed  recklessly 
bent  upon  precipitating  them. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  the  negative  vote: — 
Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton.  Atchison,  Breese, 
Bright,  Cass,  Cameron, Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hann'gan, 
Jenness,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  Westcott — 14. 

Absent — Mr.  Jarnegin  of  Tenn 
All  the  remaining  members  of  the  senate  voted  in  the 
affirmative — only  one  being  absent  on  the  occasion. 

We  stated  it  our  postscript,  last  no.  that  the  senate  had 
with  only  seven  dissenting  voices,  advised  the  President 
to  accede  to  Mr.  Pakenham’s  proposals.  There  were 
more  than  seven  negative  votes — accounts  say  ten  or 
twelve;  we  refrain  recording  names  until  officially 

advised.  

MEDIATION  OFFERED. 

As  a matter  of  course,  when  it  was  decided  in  the 
British  cabinet  to  settle  their  own  dispute  with  the  Unit, 
ed  States  amicably,  they  would  become  anxious  for  an 
immediate  termination  of  the  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  otherwise  they  could  hardly  hope  to 
keep  Europe  out  of  the  fray.  The  question  in  the  cabi- 
net, as  to  offering  the  terms  which  Mr.  Pakenham  has 
offered,  and  which  have  been  acceded  to,  was  decided  by 
a majority  of  but  one  vote,  Mr.  Peel,  the  minister,  vot- 
ed in  the  negative,  though  he  acquiesed  on  finding  a 
majority  against  him.  Had  the  declaration  of  war 
ogaint  Mexico  been  received,  Mr.  McLane  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  conviction  that  no  such  terms  would 
have  been  offered.  Having  been  made,  the  British  ca- 
binet now  offer  their  friendly  interference  as  mediators 
for  a peace  between  the  United  Slates  and  Mexico, 
through  Mr.  Pakenham,  and  have  despatched  a similar 
proposition  to  Mexico. 
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Executive  Sessions  with  open  Doors. — Mr.  Allen 
proposed  a resolution  during  the  week,  that  in  future  all 
business  in  the  senate  should  be  transacted  with  open 
doors.  The  subject  came  up  for  discussion  on  Thurs- 
day. Mr.  A.,  advocated  the  measure.  Decided  in  the 
negative,  ayes  13;  nays  38. 

The  State  of  National  Finances.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  president,  in  compliance  with  the  call  of 
the  senate,  as  to  his  views  on  ways  and  means,  and 
the  treasury  estimates  under  a state  of  war  with 
Mexico,  are  inserted  in  a following' page.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  deficiency  of  means  under  existing 
laws  would  be  many  millions.  His  principal  reli- 
ance for  improving  the  revenue  is,  by  diminishing 
the  duties  payable  upon  importations,  so  as  to  induce 
a much  larger  importation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be,  according  to  our  notion,  to 
distress  the  community  in  far  greater  proportion 
than  it  would  relieve  the  government.  True,  per- 
haps, the  government  could  get  the  duties,  but  so 
sure  ast  it  did  the  people  would  have  the  goods,  thus 
flooded  upon  them,  to  pay  for.  Their  prospect  of 
paying  forty  or  fifty  millions  more  to  Europeans  per 
annum,  for  importations,  than  they  now  have  to  pay 
them,  would  be  rather  an  embarrssing  task,  at  the 
present  prices  for  our  produce.  That  it  could  be  done, 
we  verily  do  not  believe.  That  the  attempt  would  at 
once  drain  the  country  of  its  specie — and  then 
spread  ruin  over  the  land,  similar  to  what  we  have 
recently  experienced,  is  most  seriouslv  to  be  dread- 
ed . 

There  is  no  suggestion  for  sustaining  the  national 
credit  beyond  the  brief  period  which  the  president 
seems  to  contemplate  the  present  war  with  Mexico 
will  be  confined  to.  Should  that  war  unhappily  be 
procrastinated — a case  certainly  within  the  scope  of 
possibilities,  another  year  would  find,  according  to 
the  project  submitted,  an  empty  treasury — tempora- 
ry expedients  exhausted,  and  a resort  to  heavy  di- 
rect taxation  to  retrieve  credit,  inevitable. 

That  a reduction  of  duties  would  increase  the  re- 
venues, except  for  the  moment,  is  extremely  proble- 
matical. A sufficient  flood  of  foreign  goods  would 
probably  be  inundated  to  prostrate  our  own  estab- 
lishments. Then  would  come  the  pinch  of  poverty. 
We  could  no  longer  import  because  we  could  no 
longer  pay,  and  would  have  no  credit  left  except  by 
showing  that  we  had  provided  sufficient  taxes  to 
meet  the  interest  of  loans  that  would  be  required. 


FOREIGN. 


Dir’For  latest  from  Europe,  see  last  page. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  reached  Liverpool  on 
the  21st  in  13j  days,  left  again  the  30th  ult.  and  ar- 
rived at  New  York  on  the  15th  inst.  with  117  pas- 
sengers besides  servants. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Money  Market. — London,  29 Ik  May,  10  o'clock. — 
The  English  securities  have  been  affected  in  a con- 
siderable degree  by  the  news  from  America.  The 
declaration  of  war  by  that  country  against  Mexico, 
may,  it  is  feared,  involve  us  in  (resh  difficulties  with 
the  United  States,  and  the  Oregon  dispute  will  now 
become  a question  of  secondary  interest  compared 
with  others  that  will,  in  all  probability,  arise  from 
the  hostilities  of  our  trans-Atlantic  neighbors.  The 
favorable  effect  which  it  was  anticipated  would  fol- 
low the  large  majority  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  corn  law  bill  has  been  quite 
stultified  by  this  intelligence,  and  notwithstanding 
the  good  position  of  the  account,  prices  are  about  a 
half  per  cent,  lower  than  they  closed  last  night. 

Consols  were  for  money  96 j,  fell  to  92  and  left  off 
at93[.  For  account  96^  to  96|.  Three  per  cents 
reduced  95]  to  jj;  3 j per  cents  97g  to  1-6.  Eechequer 
bills  15’s  to  19’s  premium,  and  bank  stocks  2U5g  and 
206j.  The  foreign  market  is  also  dull,  a fall  of  2 
per  cent. 

The  Corn  Market  was  rather  depressed,  with 
slow  sales  to  retail  buyers.  Sales  of  grain  limited. 

Western  states  flour  28s.  per  -bbl.  The  account  of 
the  corn  law  bill  having  so  large  a majority  on  the 
first  reading  in  the  house  of  lords,  depressed  prices 
and  holders  were  anxious  to  make  sales.  On  the 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  which  was  expected  to  oc- 
cur iu  a few  days,  an  immense  quantity  of  produce 
will  be  immediately  released  from  bond  and  thrown 
intoj  the  market.  The  bulk  of  the  produce  so  held 
under  the’queen’a  lock,  13  American  flour  and  Ame- 


rican produce.  Its  value  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  five  millions  sterling. 

There  is  a cargo  of  wheat  now  lying  in  Goole, 
near  Hull,  containing  977  quarters  brought  from 
Ihraila,  in  Wallachia,  weight  50  lbs.  per  bushel, 
coast  price  free  on  board  at  the  above  named  places, 
9s.  per  quarter,  freight  to  Goole,  8s.  6d.  per  quarter 
— total  cost  per  quarter,  17s.  6d. 

The  Corn  Law  Bill,  U no  longer  in  doubt.  It 
passed  the  first  reading  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  by  a majority  of  47  votes.  It 
will  of  course  pass  finally. 

The  bill  was  opposed  by  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton, the  Earl  of  Eglintoun,  Lord  Beaumont,  and  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort;  and  sustained  by  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, Earl  Dalhousie,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington. — 
The  latter,  in  substance,  said.  “It  wa3  painful  to 
him  to  have  to  force  this  measure  upon  the  conside- 
ration of  the  house  in  opposition  to  the  feelings  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  been  so  long,  and,  with 
such  satisfaction  to  himself,  united  in  ties  of  friend- 
ship. The  course  he  had  taken,  however,  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  again  to-morrow,  if  called  upon  by 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  the  crown.  His 
own  conscience  was  satisfied,  and  he  could  only  re- 
gret it  if  others  did  not  take  the  same  view  he  did  of 
his  duty  to  his  most  gracious  sovereign.” 

The  house  then  divided,  and  the  numbers  were — 

For  the  second  reading— Present  138;  proxies  73; 
total  211. 

For  the  amendment — Present  126;  Droxies  38;  to- 
tal 164. 

Majority  for  the  second  reading  47. 

The  vote  is  received  with  despairing  bitterness  by 
the  protectionist  journals. 

Sugar  Duties. — On  the  24th  Lord  John  Russell 
gave  notice,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that,  in  the 
committee  on  the  sugar  duties,  he  should  move  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  all  foreign  sugar,  to  the 
rate  proposed  for  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labor, 
and,  if  that  should  be  agreed  to,  for  the  abolition 
of  all  differential  duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  su- 
gars. 

The  sugar  question  is  the  one  on  which  it  is  sup- 
posed (by  some)  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  retire 
from  the  ministry. 

In  the  house  of  lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
moved  an  address  to  the  queen  congratulating  her 
majesty  on  the  addition  to  her  domestic  happiness, 
in  the  birth  of  another  princess,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

In  the  house  of  commons  Mr.  O’Connell  moved 
that  the  order  of  the  27th  of  April  for  the  committal 
of  Mr.  W.  S.  O’Brian  be  discharged,  on  the  ground 
that  the  committee  of  selection  which  had  directed 
his  attendance  on  a private  bill  committee  was  not 
itself  properly  constituted.  He  was  discharged. 

The  Oregon  Notice. — The  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  given 
the  notice  respecting  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
Oregon  territory  to  the  British  government,  having 
formed  a controversy  in  the  English  and  American 
press,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  upon  the 
highest  authority,  that  such  notice  has  been  given, 
and  that  the  Great  Western  carries  out,  on  her  pre- 
sent trip,  the  answer  of  the  British  government, 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  of  a conciliato- 
ry and  friendly  character.  [ Wilmer's  Times. 

Ireland. — In  Ulster,  the  laboring  classes  are  suf- 
fering as  severely  from  the  want  of  potatoes,  as  in 
the  south  and  west. 

The  accounts  of  the  new  potato  crop  in  Ireland 
are,  upon  the  whole  encouraging. 

The  hay  harvest  is  unusually  forward,  cutting  has 
already  commenced. 

CANADA. 

Quebec,  June  13.  Jlnolher  awful  fire.  The  Theatre 
Royal  destroyed — Dreadful  loss  of  human  life.  It  has 
again  pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict  our  already 
our  already  chastened  city.  Last  night  at  1 o’clock 
a fire  broke  out  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Lewis  street, 
formerly  the  riding  school,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Har- 
ris’ exhibition  of  his  Chemical  Dioramas.  The  catn- 
phine  lamp  was  overset,  and  the  stage  at  once  be- 
came enveloped  in  flames.  The  house  had  been 
densely  crowded,  some  had  fortunately  left  before 
the  accident.  A rush  was  at  once  made  to  the  stair- 
case leading  from  the  boxes,  by  those  who,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment,  forgot  the  other  passa- 
ges of  egress.  In  an  incredibly  3hort  apace  of  time 
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the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  building  was  in- 
veloped  in  one  sheet  of  flame.  The  newly  erected 
platform  covering  the  pit,  and  communicating  at 
each  end  with  the  stage  and  boxes,  favored  the  pro- 
gress of  the  flames.  The  staircase  communicating 
with  boxes  was  a steep  one,  and  it  had  fallen  with 
the  weight  of  those  who  had  crowded  upon  it.  One 
foot  was  interposed  between  the  hapless  crowd  and 
eternity,  and  on  that  space  we,  with  five  or  six 
others,  stood,  the  fierce  flames  around  us,  and  the 
dense  smoke  repelling  all  efforts  to  extricate  us. — 

As  far  back  as  we  could  see  there  was  a sea  of  heads, 
of  writhing  bodies,  and  outstretched  arms;  noise 
there  was  none.  But  few  means  of  escape  presented 
themselves  to  the  doomed  at  the  extreme  end  in 
view.  The  funereal  vale  of  smoke  which  gradually 
enshrouded  them  appeared  calmly  to  drop  them  into 
eternal  sleep.  By  our  side  was  one  brother  striving 
to  extricate  another,  but  abandonment  was  unavoid- 
able. One  poor  creature  at  our  feet  offered  his  entire 
•worldly  wealth  for  his  rescue.  The  agonizing  ex- 
pression of  the  faces  before  us  can  never  be  effaced 
from  our  memory.  The  flames  at  the  time  were 
above  and  around  us,  but  human  aid  was  of  no  avail 
In  five  minutes  its  mass  of  human  beings  who  had 
but  a few  moments  previous  been  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a full  and  active  life  were  exposed  to  our  view  a 
mass  of  calcined  bones. 

Up  to  this  hour  forty-six  bodies  have  been  reco- 
vered from  the  ruins.  Most  of  them  have  been  re- 
cognized. The  loss  of  life  is  greater  than  in  the 
two  dreadful  conflagrations  of  last  summer.  Sad 
wailing  pervade  the  city.  Scarcely  a street  can  be 
traversed  in  which  the  closed  shutters  or  the  hang- 
ing crape  do  not  betoken  a sudden  bereivement. — 
Fathers,  sisters,  children  of  both  sexes,  indulge  in 
the  deepest  lamentation,  over  the  calamity  which 
has  fallen  upon  many,  for  those  who  were  thus  sud- 
denly and  awfully  summoned  in  the  presence  of  their 
Creator.  [ Quebec  Mercury. 

FRANCE, 

Has  her  Father  Matthew. — An  apostolical  priest, 
the  Abbe  Laroque,  is  working  more  wonders  in  the 
French  galleys  and  central  prisons  than  ever  Mrs. 
Fry  accomplished  in  the  British  jails.  Lately,  in  one 
receptacle  alone,  he  brought  seven  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five convicts  to  the  communion  table.  The  bishops 
are  eager  to  preside  wherever  he  arrays  his  nume- 
rous penitents. 

Escape  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  On  the  25th  May, 
the  prince  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  from 
the  fortress  of  Ham,  after  a close  imprisonment  of 
some  years.  Having  assumed  the  disguise  of  a work- 
man, he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  sen- 
tries and  regained  his  freedom  without  any  molesta- 
tion from  the  battalion  of  infantry  that  formed  the 
garrison  of  the  castle,  and  to  arrive  safely  in  London, 
where  we  believe  he  is  at  present.  The  London 
Morning  Herald  says:  “As  the  prince  escaped  at  7 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  and  as  the  event 
was  not  discovered  for  ten  hours  afterwards  he  could 
easily  have  reached  the  Belgian  frontiers,  only  20 
leagues  distant,  long  before  the  telegraph  itself  could 
have  been  set  to  work.”  The  papers  say  he  embark- 
ed at  Saint  Valery.  He  intended  to  go  to  Florence. 

Brussels , May  26. — The  minister  of  the  interior 
has  brought  forward  a law  authorising  the  importa- 
tion of  corn  and  provisions  until  December,  free  of 
duty. 

SPAIN. 

All  is  quiet  in  Spain. 

MEXICO. 

Revolutionary  movements.  Mazatlan  and  Te- 
pee, principal  ports  on  the  Pacific,  have  declared 
against  Peredes,  and  in  favor  of  the  return  of  Santa 
Anna. 

The  heavy  demands  made  on  the  departments  and 
on  the  clergy  for  funds  had  rendered  Paredes  unpo- 
pular. The  death  of  the  archbishop,  was  a death 
blow  to  the  monarchical  scheme,  of  which  he  was 
the  main  stay.  The  federalists  of  themselves,  were 
not  in  sufficient  force  to  contend  with  Paredes,  but 
united  with  Santa  Anna’s  adherants  they  would  be 
an  overmatch  for  him.  Santa  Anna  and  Almonte 
were  expected  at  Vera  Cruz,  from  Cuba. 

Our  latest  dates  are  from  the  Havana  Diario  del 
Marina,  of  .June  9,  containing  VeraCruz  dates  of 
June  1. 

The  consuls  of  neutral  powers  had  protested  against 
the  United  States  blockade  of  the  port,  issued  20th 
May.  Many  families  were  leaving  the  city  for  the 
intenor.  Affairs  were  as  in  1838,  when  blockaded 
by  the  French,  except  that  the  castle  is  in  better 
condition.  There  are,  including  the  water  battery 
lately  constructed,  20(1  pieces  of  heavy  ordnace  bristl 
ing  from  its  portholes,  Bravo,  who  commands,  is  a 
generous  and  liberal  as  well  as  a brave  man. 

The  Mexican  congress,  assembled  on  the  27th 
May.  Bustamente,  (ex-president)  was  elected  to 
preside. 


It  was  generally  believed  that  Paredes  would  suc- 
ceed to  the  presidency.  He  was  preparing  to  march 
with  the  body  of  troops  called  The  Reserve , for  Ma- 
tamoros.  The  day  for  departure  had  been  fixed,  but 
not  made  public.  Gen.  Bravo,  was  to  occupy  the 
presidency  ad  interim. 

Suspensions  of  payments  continue — -Government 
had  called  a meeting  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
resources.  The  clergy  say  they  cannot  pay  the 
$90,000  per  month  demanded  of  them.  The  states 
have  but  limited  resources. 

ARABIA. 

The  caravan  for  Mecca.— Seven  thousand  pilgrims, 
which  set  out  in  high  spirits  and  brilliant  array  in 
February  last,  had  returned  in  a most  miserable 
plight,  reduced  and  broken  up  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
disease.  Only  three  thousand  five  hundred  survived 
— Persians  and  Turks.  They  lost  twelve  hundred 
horses  and  fifteen  hundred  camels.  Their  provisions 
and  baggage  were  pillaged  by  Arabs,  hordes  of  whom 
infest  the  whole  route  from  Damascus  to  Meeca. — 
The  prophet  does  not  protect  his  own. 

INDIA  AND  CHINA. 

The  dates  from  Calcutta,  April  7,  Madras  13th, 
Bombay  the  15th,  China,  March  29th.  The  Bom- 
bay Times  of  April  15th,  says:  “The  last  fortnight 
has  proved  perfectly  barren  of  intelligence.  The 
commander-in-chief,  like  the  governor  general,  has 
quit  the  Punjaub.  The  British  garrison  retains  its 
position  at  Lahore,  where  the  people  are  conducting 
themselves  with  propriety;  but  there  seems  a consi- 
derable amount  of  turbulence  up  an  down  through- 
out the  country.  The  cantonments  were  being  ar- 
ranged in  the  Jullenderdoab  and  their  garrisons  as- 
signed to  them.  The  Bombay  troops  had  begun  to 
arrive  at  Pora  about  the  1st  week  of  April,  and  were 
to  be  distributed  in  the  manner  formerly  prescribed. 
The  people  in  western  India  were  beginning  to  suffer 
from  scarcity,  mainly  brought  about  by  the  deficien- 
cy of  last  season’s  rain. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVEJO  urnal. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  aud  consent  of  the  Senate. 

James  Fiora,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  for  the  city  of  Manchester,  England. 

Peter  T.  Crutchfield,  to  be  receiver  of  public 
monies  for  the  districts  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Little 
Rock,  in  the  state  of  Arkansas,  to  take  effect  on  the 
16th  June,  1846,  when  the  term  of  service  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbent  will  expire. 

It  is  said  that  the  President  of  the  U.  States  has  nom- 
inated John  K.  Kane  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  as  Judge 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pensylvania,in  place  of  Judge 
Randall  deceased. 


The  treaty-making  power.  In  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, on  the  16th  inst., 

Mr.  McDowell,  offered  a preamble,  asserting 
that  ,, whereas,  all  power  in  our  republic  resides  with 
the  people,”  &c.,  &c. — Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  house  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  president  and  senate  to  postpone  further 
consideration  and  action  upon  the  same,  and  submit 
it  to  the  people  for  their  decision  and  instruction. 

Resolved  further,  That  if  the  treaty-making  power, 
in  secret  conclave,  attempt  to  settle  a question  of  the 
magnitude  and  importance  of  the  Oregon  question, 
it  will  furnish  another  "example  of  senatorial  and 
executive  supremacy  that  is  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  will 
call  for  a prompt  corrective,  to  place  the  rights, 
honor,  and  welfare  of  the  country  in  the  keeping  of 
those  who  will  best  preserve  and  appreciate  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  object  and  purpose  of  those 
who  desire  the  preservation  of  the  liberty,  honor, 
and  true  interests  of  this  republic  are  best  attested 
by  open,  manly  action  upon  them,  that  needs  no  mid- 
night veil  to  hide  them  from  the  public  view  and 
scrutiny,  and  that  past  experience  attests  that  any 
other  course  but  serves  to  steal  the  power  of  the 
many  to  that  of  the  few,  and  thus  enables  one  de- 
partment of  this  government  to  enlarge  its  circle  of 
of  action,  and  draw  within  its  sphere  from  the  other 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  supreme. 

The  tariff,  is  now  about  to  become — has  be 
come,  the  all-absorbing  topic. 

According  to  the  decisions  of  a recent  caucus  of 
the  administration  members  of  congress,  at  which 
however,  the  members  from  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
of  the  members  east  and  west  of  that  state,  declined 
to  attend,  the  anti-protective  tariff  bill  was  taken  up 
in  the  house  of  representatives  on  Monday,  the  15th 
instant,  and  is  now  under  debate  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  Mr.  Cobb,  of  Ga.,  in  the  chair. 


It  is  understood  that  a substitute  bill  to  be  propos- 
ed by  Mr.  Hunungton  is  the  favorite  project  in  the 
house.  It  somewhat  modifies  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  which  was  refer- 
red to  the  committee  of  the  house  having  the  sub- 
ject in  charge,  and  reported  by  Mr.  McKay,  with 
the  modifications  of  that  committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

Clearing  away  the  field  for  action  on  Ihe  bill  of 
bills,  occupied  the  house  until  Thursday,  when  the 
debate  was  fairly  commenced — Mr.  Jones,  of  Ga., 
leading  the  way, — “by  a defence  of  the  executive 
for  ordering  the  troops  from  the  Nueces  to  the  Rio 
Grande!”  The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of 
which  Mr.  J.  is  a member,  it  appears  have  amend- 
ments of  their  own  to  offer  to  the  tariff  bill,  to  which, 
by  a circuitous  route,  Mr.  J.  at  length  arrived 
through  British  corn  laws, — British  “free  trade,” — 
and  British  precedence,  which  he  loudly  called  upon 
the  house  to  follow.  “England  had  set  us  a noble 
example.”  “We  want  revenue, — and  protection 
conflicts  with  revenue.  I call  therefore  upon  the 
friends  of  the  administration  to  give  us  a revenue  ta- 
riff. I call  upon  them  to  redeem  their  pledges  at 
the  Baltimore  convention.”  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  McLane,  an  administration  member  from 
Pennsylvania,  replied  to  Mr.  Jones,  and  defending 
the  tariff  of  1842,  assailed  the  editors  of  the  ‘Union’ 
for  whose  publications  he  insisted  that  the  executive 
ought  not  to  be  held  accountable,  when  they  thus 
everlastingly  are  thrusting  British  free  trade  opin- 
ions before  the  house  for  the  guidance  of-the  mem- 
bers. Mr.  McL.  knew  the  interest  of  his  own  state 
and  the  sentiments  of  his  own  constituents,  and  no 
man  should  step  between  him  and  them.  He  attri- 
buted the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  in  a great  de- 
gree to  their  having,  so  long  ago  as  1780,  taken  mea- 
sures for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  state,  and 
their  always  sustaining  the  protective  policy.  He 
congratulated  upon  the  approaching  termination  of 
the  Oregon  dispute. 

Mr.  Holmes,  ofN.  Y.,  followed  in  “an  exceeding 
pungent  speech  upon  the  Mexican  war.” 

Mr.  McIlvaine,  of  Pa.,  defended  the  tariff  of 
1842,  until  the  expiration  of  his  hour. 

Mr.  Young,  of  Kentucky,  closed  the  debate  of  the 
first  day  on  the  tariff'. 

U.  S.  Military  Academy.  The  members  of  the 
graduating  class  at  West  Point  have  received  orders 
to  remain  until  the  1st  of  next  month,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment may  have  an  opportunity  to  command  their 
services  if  required.  The  annual  examination  is 
progressing, 

NAVAL  JOURNAL 

Pacific  Squadron.  At  Mazatlan  May  1st. 

The  Savannah,  of  50  guns, — Com.  Sloate. 

The  Lavant  sloop  of  war,  Page,  24  guns, 

The  Warren,  sloop  of  war,  Hull,  24  guns, 

The  Cyane,  sloop  of  war,  Murven,  24  guns 
The  Erie,  store  ship. 

TheCongress  and  Portsmouth  were  hourly  expected. 
The  British  squadron,  in  port, consisted  of  the  Colling- 
wood,  80  guns;  Talbot,  26;  Juno;  25;  brig  Spy,  ten- 
der, 3 guns;  Others  were  hourly  expected.  The  Bri- 
tish squadron  now  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  consists 
of  fourteen  ships,  three  of  them  line  of  battle  ships. 
The  british  brig  Frolic  at  Guayamas,  was  taking  in 
treasure  for  England. 

The  American  officers  apprehended  that  the  British 
admiral  had  orders  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  ta- 
king Mazatlan,  which  in  case  of  war  witli  Mexico  the 
American  squadron  would  of  course  attempt. 

It  is  stated  that  Capt.  Stockton,  now  on  his  voyage 
in  the  Congress  U.  S.  frigate,  is  to  command  the  squad- 
ron on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  It  is  also  hinted 
that  the  squadron  will  be  increased  by  the  Columbus 
ship  of  the  line,  now  in  the  East  Indies,  and  another 
ship — the  whole  to  be  commanded  by  Com.  Biddle. 

The  Truxton  U.  S.  brig,  Commander  Carpenter, 
went  to  sea  from  Norfolk  on  the  8th  inst. 


Gulf  Squadron. — Capt.  Gregory,  now  commands 
the  squadron  which  is  blockading  Vera  Cruz,  consist- 
ing of  the  Raritan.  Falmouth,  and  Somers.  He  addres- 
sed a letter  to  Genl.  Bravo,  the  Mexican  Comman- 
dant, stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  Mexican  au- 
thorities having  permitted  two  American  vessels  to 
depart  unmolested,  subsequent  to  the  notice  of  block- 
ade, he  had  released  two  Mexican  vessels  captured  off 
Vera  Cruz,  by  the  squadron. 

The  American  brig  Eugenia  Briscoe,  of  N.  York, 
though  pursued  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  got  into 
VeraCruz,  as  she  did  when  the  French  squadron  was 
blockading  that  port. 
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The  Somers,  U.  S.  brig,  was  dispatched  to  Yucatan, to 
ascertain  how  the  land  lays. 

The  Steam  frigate  Mississippi,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  8th  from  Vera  Cruz,  bringing  Dr.  Wood,  U.  S.  N. 
bearer  of  despatches  to  government  from  the  Pacific 
squadron,  who  passed  through  Mexico  without  inter- 
ruption. At  the  postollice  at  Guadalxara,  he  met  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Captain  Thornton,  near  Mata- 
moras,  and  immediately  employed  a trusty  person  to 
take  the  intelligence  to  Commodore  Sloat,  at  Mazat- 
lan,  who  would  probably  receive  the  intelligence  five 
days  in  advance  of  the  Mexicans,  who  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  intelligence.  J.  Parrott.  Consul  at 
Mazatlan,  accompanied  him.  They  left  Mazatlan 
on  the  30th  April,  were  at  Guadalaxara  on  the  9th 
of  May,  and  their  express  was  expected  to  have 
reached  Mazatlan  again,  by  the  17th  May. 

The  St.  Marys,  was  of!'  Tampico. 

The  Columbus  and  Vincennes  are  both  under  orders 
to  the  Pacific  squadron;  the  Saratoga  and  Dale  have 
sailed  for  the  same  destination. 

The  Water  Witch,  at  Norfolk,  is  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington, undergo  slight  repairs  and  then  leave  for  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

A French  vessel  is  about  to  sail  for  America  to 
complete  the  hydrography  of  the  bay  of  Panama  from 
Point  Mala  to  the  Bay  of  Choco.  The  first  soundings 
so  far,  of  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  are  said  to  have 
been  effected  in  1843  by  the  French  ship  the  Danae. 


MEXICO. 


THINGS  IN  MEXICO. 

Leading  families — government  plunderers — opposition  to 

authority — priesthood  and  monarchy,  Sfc.,  Sfc. 

We  mentioned  briefly,  yesterday,  that  the  province 
of  Sonora  was  in  a slate  of  revolution;  that  without 
having  matured  any  design,  it  was  the  general  wish 
of  that  state,  with  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  Zacetecas, 
on  the  south,  and  California,  (the  Mexican  inhabi- 
tants,) on  the  north,  to  form  themselves  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  Our  informant,  Coptain  O’Brian, 
already  introduced  to  our  readers,  has  had  equal  op- 
portunities of  learning  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
more  eastern  provinces  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila, 
&c.,  and,  as  briefly  as  possible,  we  shall  endeavor  in 
this  article  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the  whole  of 
them. 

To  begin:  General  Urrea,  who  last  August  com- 
manded in  Sonora,  pursuing  the  unlicensed  system 
which  the  example  of  the  government  sanctioned, 
under  different  pretences,  pushed  his  forced  loans 
upon  the  leading  inhabitants,  to  the  most  intolerable 
extent — shamelessly,  at  the  same  time,  applying 
them  to  his  own  purposes.  Pilica  is  the  principal 
town  of  the  state,  and  the  only  one  where  the  march 
of  intelligence  is  at  all  to  be  detected.  It  is  a very 
old  city,  but  modern  streets,  schools,  &c.,  prove  that 
the  spirit  of  the  time  is  felt  there.  A Scotchman  of 
enterprise  and  ability  has  establi-hed  a seminary, 
and  the  children  of  all  the  respectable  families  are 
sent  to  receive  an  English  education — even,  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents,  to  the  neglect  of  their 
own  language!— so  clearly  do  they  foresee  and  hearti- 
ly desire,  a change  which  is  inevitable.  In  one 
house  out  of  every  four,  English  is  spoken.  The  In- 
nigo  family  is  the  principal  one  in  the  state;  their 
wealth  is  enormous,  and  the  two  sons,  within  a year 
or  so,  have  returned  from  England,  whither  they 
were  sent  to  receive  a military  education,  that  they 
might  be  prepared  for  their  career  under  the  new 
order  of  things.  The  Senior  lnnigo,  having  been 
plundered  and  oppressed  by  Gen.  Urrea,  last  Au- 
gust, sent  forth  and  led  back  with  his  sons,  against 
the  city,  the  Yaquis,  a powerful  tribe  af  Indians, 
over  whom  they  exercise  control.  Urrea,  at  the 
time,  was  in  command  of  seven  hundred  men — that 
is,  he  had  them  in  jail  to  prevent  desertion.  On  the 
approach  of  lnnigo  they  turned  upon  their  general, 
joined  his  enemies,  and,  returning  took  him  prison- 
er. Since  that  time  the  lnnigos  have  been  unmo- 
lested. 

To  give  an  idea  now  of  matters  in  a less  remote 
quarter  of  this  wretched  country,  the  Conde  Harul  is 

one  of  the  most  powerful  houses  of  Zacatecas a 

large  portion  of  which  province  is  comprised  in  his 
estate.  He  owns  ninety  haciendas,  each  of  which  is 
larger  than  our  neighboring  town  of  St.  Charles 
while  his  own  residence,  or  rancho,  has  a population 
of  16,000,  with  three  large  churches.  He  keeps 
constantly  about  him  accoutrements  for  one  thousand 
rancheros,  while  his  strong  box  is  never  void  of  a 
very  large  sum  in  specie.  During  his  absence  on 
one  occasion,  a Mexican  colonel — whether  under 
superior  orders,  or  robbing  on  Ins  own  account,  we 
know  not — made  a descent  upon  his  dwelling,  and 


carried  off  $130,000.  The  Conde  having  been  sent 
for,  pursued  the  colonel,  recovered  the  amonnt  he 
had  lost,  and  finding  $1200,000  more  he  retorted  by 
capturing  and  keeping  the  whole!  This  owner  of 
cities  makes  no  scruple  in  expressing  his  desire  that 
Uncle  Sam  would  step  in  and  protect  himself  and 
wealth. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  indifference — contempt — 
opposition,  which  prevails  in  the  northern — the  thin- 
ly populated  states;  but  even  in  the  more  southern 
provinces — Tamaulipas  and  Zacatecas — where  the 
population  is  dense,  the  cry  for  a change  of  things  is 
loud — with  this  difference,  that,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  upturn  present  power,  the  herd  could,  and  proba- 
bly would,  fight  fiercely  against  Americans,  through 
the  fanatic  prejudice  inspired  by  their  priests,  whose 
grossness  is  only  equalled  by  their  artful  manage- 
ment of  the  masses.  These  priests,  (touching  whom 
more  anon,)  are  in  favor  of  French  rule — a mon- 
archy and  an  eslablishad  church!  Their  opposition 
would  be  general  throughout  the  country,  although 
(here  are  enlightened  exceptions — for  instance,  the 
Bishop  of  Sinaloa,  who  regards  the  United  States 
most  favorably.  Father  O’Reilly,  too,  an  influen- 
tial Irish  priest  at  Santa  Barba,  above  San  Francisco, 
in  California,  advocates  American  progress,  al- 
though the  idea  of  Mormon  immigration  disturbs  him 
considerably. — St.  Louis  Reveille. 

CALIFORNIA. 

[ From  Waddy  Thompson's  Recollections  of  Mexico-] 

The  inhabitants  of  California  are  for  the  most  part 
Indians,  a large  proporlion  naked  savages,  who  not 
only  have  no  sympathies  with  Mexico,  but  the  most 
decided  antipathy. 

Mexico  has  no  troops  there,  and  the  distance  of 
the  department  prevents  any  being  sent. 

Captain  Suter,  who  was  one  of  Bonaparte’s  offi- 
cers, and,  I believe,  is  a Swiss,  has  for  many  years 
had  an  establishment  there,  and  is  the  real  sovereign 
of  the  country  if  any  one  is,  certainly  so  de  facto  if 
not  de  jure.  The  government  of  Mexico  has  done 
none  of  these  things,  such  as  settlement,  extending 
her  laws,  and  affording  protection,  which  alone  give 
to  a civilized  people  a right  to  the  country  of  a sa- 
vage one.  As  to  all  these,  the  natives  of  California 
are  as  much  indebted  to  any  other  nation  as  to  Mexi- 
co by  the  exactions  and  tribute  which  are  levied 
upon  them — it  is  literally  a wolf,  and  belongs  to  the 
first  occupant.  Capt.  Suter  has  two  forts  in  Cali 
fornia,  and  about  two  thousand  persons,  natives  and 
Europeans,  in  his  employment,  all  of  them  armed 
and  regulatly  drilled.  1 have  no  doubt  that  his 
force  would  be  more  than  a match  for  any  Mexican 
force  which  will  ever  be  sent  against  him.  He  has 
once  or  twice  been  ordered  to  deliver  up  his  forts, 
and  his  laconic  reply  has  been,  “Come  and  take 
them.” 

From  all  the  information  which  I have  received — 
and  I have  been  inquisitive  on  the  subject — I am 
well  satisfied  that  there  is  not  on  this  Continent  any 
country  of  the  same  extent  as  little  desirable  as 
Oregon,  nor  any  in  the  world  which  combines  as 
many  advantages  as  California.  With  the  exception 
of  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette,  there  is  scarcely 
any  portion  of  Oregon  which  is  inhabitable  except 
for  that  most  worthless  of  all,  hunting  population — 
and  the  valley  of  the  Wallamette  is  of  very  small 
extent.  In  the  South  the  only  port  is  at  the  Colum- 
bia river,  and  that  is  no  port  at  all,  as  the  loss  of  the 
Peacock,  and  others  of  our  vessels,  have  proved. — 
To  say  nothing  of  other  harbors  in  California,  that 
of  San  Francisco  is  capacious  enough  for  the  navies 
of  the  world,  and  its  shores  are  covered  with  enough 
timber  (a  species  of  live  oak)  to  build  those  navies. 
If  man  was  to  ask  of  God  a climate,  he  would  ask 
just  such  an  one  as  that  of  California,  if  he  had  ever 
been  there.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  Western 
country  which  produces  all  the  grains  as  well;  1 
have  been  told  by  more  than  one  person  on  whom  I 
entirely  relied,  that  they  had  known  whole  fields  to 
produce — a quantity  so  incredible  that  I will  not 
state  it.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  the  finest  oats  growing  wild;  sugar,  rice,  and 
cotton  find  there  their  own  congenial  climate.  Be- 
sides all  these  the  richest  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
have  been  discovered  there,  and  the  pearl  fisheries 
have  always  been  sources  of  the  largest  profits;  and 
more  than  these,  there  are  the  markets  of  India  and 
China  with  nothing  intervening  but  the  calm  and 
stormless  Pacific  ocean. 

The  distance  from  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  to  a navigable  point  of  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  California  is  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  miles,  let  that  distance  be  over- 
come by  a railroad,  and  whata  vista  is  opened  to  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  our  country.  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  New  Orleans 
will  be  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  That  period 
would  be  incalculably  hastened  by  the  measures 


which  I have  indicated,  which  would  throw  into  her 
lap  the  vast  commerce  of  China  and  India.  Great 
Britain,  with  that  wise  and  far-seeing  policy  for 
which  she  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other  govern- 
ment, has  already  the  practical  possession  of  most  of 
the  ports  of  the  Pacific  ocean — New  Zealand,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  very  soon  the  Society  Islands 
also.  We  have  a commerce  in  that  ocean  of  more 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  not  a single  place 
of  refuge  for  our  ships. 

I will  not  say  what  is  our  policy  in  regard  to  Cali- 
fornia. Perhaps  it  is  that  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
weak  power  like  Mexico,  and  that  all  maritime 
powers  may  have  the  advantage  of  its  ports.  But 
one  thing  I will  say,  that  it  will  be  worth  a war  of 
twenty  years  to  prevent  England  acquiring  it,  which 
I have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  she  desires  to 
do,  and  just  as  good  reasons  for  believing  that  she 
will  not  do  if  it  costs  a war  with  this  country.  It  is, 
perhaps,  too  remote  from  us  to  become  a member  of 
the  Union.  It  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the  increase 
of  our  territory  will  have  a federal  or  a centralizing 
tendency.  If  the  latter,  we  have  too  much  territory: 
and  I am  by  no  means  sure  that  another  sister  re- 
public there,  with  the  same  language,  liberty,  and 
laws,  will  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  the  best  for  us. — 
If  united  in  one  government,  the  extremities  may  be 
so  remote  as  not  to  receive  a proper  heat  from  the 
centre — so,  at  least,  thought  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 
inspired  on  political  questions  if  mortal  man  ever 
was.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  have  a rabid  crav- 
ing for  more  territory;  on  the  contrary,  I believe 
that  we  have  enough.  I know  of  no  great  people 
who  have  not  been  crowded  into  a small  space — the 
Egyptians,  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  and  another 
people  who  have  exercised  a greater  influence  upon 
man  and  his  destiny  than  all  others,  the  Jews;  and, 
in  our  own  time,  the  English.  1 want  no  more  terri- 
tory, for  we  have  already  too  much.  If  1 were  to 
make  an  exception  to  this  remark,  it  would  be  to  ac- 
quire California.  But  I should  grieve  to  see  that 
country  pass  into  the  hands  of  England,  or  any  other 
of  the  great  powers. 

Whenever  the  foreigners  in  California  make  the 
movement  of  separation,  it  must  succeed.  The  de- 
partment of  Sonora,  not  half  the  distance  from 
Mexico,  has  been  in  a state  of  revolt  for  the  last 
four  years,  and  the  government  has  been  unable  to 
suppress  it.  The  civil  war  there  has  been  marked 
by  acts  of  horrible  atrocity,  which  are  almost  with- 
out a precedent  in  any  country.  It  is  true  that  they 
do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies,  but  they  leave 
them  hanging  on  the  trees  to  feast  the  birds  of  prey. 
There  is  scarcely  a road  in  the  whole  department 
where  such  spectacles  are  not  daily  exhibited. 


THE  FIRST  NATIONAL  FAIR, 


Held  at  the  City  of  Washington;  commencing  on 
Thursday  the  21st.  May,  and  closed  on  Wednesday, 
evening,  the  3rd.  June  1846. 

The  exhibition  was  truly  national.  The  firing  of 
a salute  and  the  sound  of  national  airs  from  a band  of 
music  prepared  for  the  occasion,  announced  the  open- 
ing of  the  doors  at  meridian,  of  the  21st,  Thousands 
of  impatient  spectators  crowded  for  admission. 

Pains  have  been  taken  to  spread  the  impression 
abroad  that  the  tariff  men  commenced  the  work  of 
showing  manufactures  at  Washington,  thereby  to 
influence  members  of  congress  in  their  votes  upon 
the  question  of  repealing  the  tariff  of  1842. 

But  the  truth  is  just  the  contrary.  Mr.  Homer,  a 
Boston  importer,  came  to  Washington  with  an  as- 
sortment of  British  samples  and  certain  others 
which  he  termed  American  samples,  either  inferior 
in  quality  or  held  at  higher  prices.  For  these  he  ob- 
tained one  of  the  committee- rooms  of  congress,  and 
exhibited  them  to  such  members  as  he  saw  fit. 

But  some  members  dropped  in  who  were  not  in- 
vited, who  pronounced  the  exhibition  most  unfair 
and  deceptive.  These  spoke  and  wrote  to  other 
friends  of  American  manufactures,  and  it  was  re- 
solved to  hold  a Fair  at  Washington,  in  which  Ame- 
rican products,  qualities  and  prices,  should  be  truly 
and  fairly  exhibited.  So  said,  so  done;  the  Fair  was 
got  up;  not  in  the  Capitol,  but  in  a house  built  on 
purpose,  and  paid  for  by  those  who  got  up  the  Fair; 
and  in  this  Fair,  Mr.  Homer  was  invited  to  select 
his  table  and  show  his  British  specimens  in  contrast 
with  real  American  fabrics.  He  declined  to  do  it. — 
Why  so?  Had  be  not  chosen  the  samples  most  ad- 
vantageous to  British  production?  Certainly.  Then 
why  not  compare  them  with  those  chosen  on  the 
other  side?  Why  should  he  insist  on  selecting  and 
exhibiting  for  both  parties?  And  how  can  a reputa- 
ble journal  assert  that  the  truth  and  fairness  of  bis 
comparison  is  “silently  confessed?” 
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NILES’  NATIONAL  REGISTER— JUNE  20,  1846 — NATIONAL, 


“The  President  and  his  Lady,  together  with  the 
other  ladies  of  his  family,  and  accompanied  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
Attorney  General,  visited  the  National  Exhibition  of 
Manufactures  on  Saturday  the  25th,  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  in  viewing  the  vast  and  varied  display  of 
American  skill  and  industry  there  gathered  together. 
The  President  expressed  himself  highly  gratified,  as 
he  certainly  must  have  been  much  impressed,  if  not 
surprised,  by  the  extent  and  beauty  of  the  exhibition.” 

An  edifice  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  about 
$5000,  for  the  accomodation  of  the  Fair.  A pavilion 
in  the  form  of  a T;  260  feet  in  length  in  one  direction 
and  240  feet  in  the  other,  60  feet  wide  each,  besides 
spacious  sheds  the  whole  length  on  each  side  for  the 
accomodation  of  carriages,  machinery,  agricultural 
implements,  and  other  heavy  apparatus.  The  whole 
interior  was  beautifully  decorated  with  cambric  of 
various  colors,  tastefully  displayed.  It  was  lighted 
and  ventilated  by  skylights  during  the  day,  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  gas  at  night  . 

PUBLIC  NOTICES  AND  COMMENTS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

“It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe"  remarked 
the  National  Intelligencer  of  the  23d,  “that  the 
numerous  visitors  who  throng  the  spacious  building  do 
not  parade  through  it  as  though  they  had  been  brought 
together  from  mere  curiosity  to  behold  a rare  and 
novel  spectacle,  but  they  are  busily  employed  in 
examining  the  qualities,  inquiring  into  the  prices,  and 
other  circumstances,  attending  the  various  specimens 
of  manufactures;  thus  enabling  themselves  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  strongly  interested  in  the  question,  by 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  American  system, to  act 
knowingly  upon  it.  This  is  all  the  manufacturers  can 
require:  they  can  have  no  more  anxious  wish  than  that 
the  public,  the  consumers  of  the  articles  which  they 
produce,  should  have  the  means  of  judging  for  them- 
selves. To  this  test  the  manufacturers  may  very 
safely  and  confidently  trust  the  question  of  the  en- 
couragement due  to  American  industry.5' 

In  their  notice  of  the  third  day's  exhibition,  the 
Editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  observe:  “We 
are  sorry  to  find  that  there  are  persons  who,  either 
from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  state  that  a system  of 
deception  is  endeavored  to  be  practiced  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  Fair;  that  the  prices  marked  on  the 
goods  are  not  those  for  which  the  proprietors  would 
dispose  of  them,  and  other  similar  assertions.  The 
manufacturers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fact  or 
argument.  But  misrepresentation  may  work  its  way 
unnoticed  because  undiscovered,  and  can  only  be  de- 
nounced when  detected.  During  our  loiterings  about 
in  the  Fair  on  Saturday,  we  accidentally  met  with  two 
persons  ivho  were  detailing  to  small  groups  of  listen- 
ers statements  such  as  we  have  alluded  to.  We 
are  authorized  by  more  than  one  of  the  principal  ex- 
hibitors of  goods  to  state  that  all  such  assertions  as 
we  have  alluded  to  are  false,  wherever,  whenever, 
and  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  made.” 

We  were  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  for  ourselves 
in  relation  to  these  facts,  and  are  free  to  verify  the 
statement  above  made,  to  its  full  extent. 

That  a critical  examination  was  instituted,  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  numbers  of  the  anti-protective 
journals  called  upon  their  business  friends  and  the 
advocates  of  “free  trade,” — to  be  upon  the  spot,  pre- 
pared for  a close  inspection  and  to  prevent  deception. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  of  the  23d  concludes  an 
editorial  by  observing: — 

“We  hear  that  some  of  our  merchants  mean  to 
visit  the  Fair,  to  test  the  fairness  of  the  manufacturers. 
If  the  latter  will  agree  to  fill  orders  at  the  low  prices 
fixed  by  them  for  the  public  inspection,  the  merchants 
will  make  their  contracts.  In  that  case,  the  manufac- 
turers admit  that  they  can  manufacture  cheaper  than 
abroad,  and,  therefore,  do  not  need  “protection.”  If 
they  will  not  sell  large  quantities  upon  the  same  terms 
as  set  forth  on  their  labels,  their  trickery  will  be  ex- 
posed. They  may  well  afford,  out  of  their  rich  prof- 
its, to  sell  a few  articles  at  a low  price,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  monopoly  of  the  markets;  but  will  they  agree 
to  fill  large  standing  orders  at  the  same  prices?.  That 
is  the  question.  In  any  event,  we  have  them  on  the 
hip.” 

In  the  same  paper  is  a communication  over  the  sig- 
nature of  “Fair  Plat,”  commended  in  an  editorial, 
for  its  “strength,  precision,  aud  unanswerable  logic” 
— which  says: — 

“Having  occasion  yesterday  to  stroll  into  the  large 


building  erected  by  the  manufacturers,  at  the  expense 
of  some  $5,000,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a grand 
demonstration  upon  Congress  with  a view  to  prevent 
that  body  from  interfering  with  the  immense  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  that  privileged  class  under  the  provisions 
of  the  present  Tariff,  I noticed  many  very  handsome 
specimens  of  carpeting,  and  other  manufactures, 
which  are  displayed  for  the  approaching  exhibition. 
And  amoug  other  facts  that  I learned  about  their 
beautiful  fabrics  was  this:  that  many  of  them  had  prices 
fixed  upon  them  vei-y  much  lower  than  the  same  quality  and 
description  of  goods  can  be  imported  for  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  beautiful  imperial  carpeting  sent  from  the 
Thompsonville  manufactory,  in  Connecticut,  is  priced 
at  $2  per  yard — a price  very  much  lower  than  the 
merchants  can  obtain  the  same  for  in  the  large 
quantities. 

Now,  this  fact  proves  one  of  two  things — viz:  that 
these  fabrics  are  offered  at  a lower  price  than  the 
manufacturer  can  afford  to  sell  them  for,  or  that  he 
does  not  need  protection. 

Of  course,  Congress  will  take  the  manufacturer 
at  his  word.  And  if  he  can  produce  as  good  if  not  a 
better  fabric,  as  his  foreign  rival  at  a lower  price,  there 
is  no  need  of  taxing  the  consumer  for  his  particular 
benefit.  The  argument  in  favor  of  protection  is  re- 
moved at  once.* 

That  it  is  a fact  that  the  American  manufacturer 
can  manufacture  a better  fabric  at  a lower  price  than 
his  foreign  rival,  is  stoutly  contended  for,  I understand, 

by  the  zealous  advocates  of  the  protective  system 

This  was  the  alleged  reason  on  their  part  for  getting- 
up  this  great  political  Whig  fair,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
this  city  next  week.  Its  avowed  design  is,  to  show  to 
Congress  and  the  world,  that  the  American  manufac- 
turer can  make  a better  fabric  for  the  same  price 
than  his  foreign  rival;  and  consequently  to  prove  that  the 
American  manufacturer  stands  in  no  need  of  high  duties 
to  protect  him  f rom  the  competition  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer. 

As  the  friend  of  a moderate  revenue  tariff,  I am 
rejoiced  that  the  manufacturing  monopolists  have 
concluded  to  make  this  demonstration  upon  Congress, 
and  thus  to  establish  the  fact  to  the  world,  that  they 
stand  in  no  need  of  what  they  call  protection,  but 
which,  in  other  words,  means  no  more  than  the 
privilege  of  taxing  the  great  mass  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  in  order  to  enrich  themselves.  The  privilege 
of  dividing  profits  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  100  per 
cent  on  their  capital  stock  each  year,  through  the  aid 
of  an  unjust  Tariff — a system  of  legislative  robbery — 
cannot  be  surrendered  without  a great  effort.  Money 
will  be  poured  out  like  water  to  prevent  it.  The 
manufacturers  can  not  only  afford  to  pension  Senators 
to  act  in  Congress  as  their  agents  and  attorneys;  but 
they  can  spend  profitably  $100,000  in  getting  up  a 
great  fair,  to  operate  upon  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  All  this  is  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  privilege  of  pillaging  their  countrymen, 
which  they  have  at  stake. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  effect  of  this  great  demon- 
stration of  the  chiefs  of  the  spinners  and  weavers  of 
the  North  will  be  only  to  excite  scorn  and  contempt 
in  the  bosoms  of  members  of  Congress,  whom  it  is 
designed  to  affect. 

During  the  bank  panic  of  1834,  the  myrmidons  of 
federalism  threatened  to  march  an  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  to  this  city  to  encamp  on  Capitol  Hill  until 
Congress  restored  the  deposites.  We  are  now  to 
have  an  army  of  gentlemen  manufacturers,  (not  the 
“operative”)  to  beleaguer  Congress,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  modification  of  the  tariff,  and,  I trust  and  believe, 
with  a similar  result. 

In  conclusion,  I would  suggest  that  the  merchants 
of  the  country  would  do  well  to  attend  this  fair,  and 
purchase  their  supplies,  at  the  prices  affixed  to  the  samples 
to  be  there  exhibited.  If  the  manufacturers  refuse  to 
fill  large  orders  at  such  prices,  they  will  only  show 
to  the  world  that  they  have  come  here  for  the  purpose 
of  deception.  If  they  will  agree  to  fill  large  orders 
at  those  prices,  they  will  only  prove  that  they  need 
no  protection.  On  one  of  the  horns  of  the  dilemma 
they  must  hang.” 


*Is  not  (he  argument  in  favor  of  reducing  the  duties 
just  as  effectually  removed?  If  protecting  American 
industry  fora  time,  enables  the  American  manufacturer 
to  bring  to  market  a cheaper  article  than  his  foreign 
competitor  can  produce  ot  the  same  quality,  is  not  all 
motive  for  a change  removed? — can  there  be  any  excuse 
for  sending  elsewhere  for  that  which  our  own  workmen 
can  produce  as  cheap  and  of  as  good  quality? — Ed.  Reg. 


“Yesterday,  says  the  Richmond  Enquirer , of  22 d the 
great  tariff  fair  commenced  at  Washington.  It  will 
doubtless,  present  a magnificent  display  of  American 
ingenuity.  Were  it  stripped  of  its  political  character, 
we  should  hail  it  with  pleasure — and  even  now, 
though  its  avowed  object  be  to  operate  upon  the 
members  of  Congress  to  continue  the  injustice  of 
“protection,”  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  attempt  is 
made;  for  unless  we  are  deceived,  it  will  have  the 
opposite  effect,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  people’s 
Representatives  to  the  impropriety  of  special  legisla- 
tion.” 

“We  were  glad  to  observe  among  the  visiters  to-day 
many  persons  of  high  influence  in  the  country,  and 
some  who  have  hitherto  been  unfavorable  to  a protec- 
tive tariff.  It  may  be  trusted  that  a walk  through  the 
Fair,  and  a considerate  contemplation  of  the  objects 
presented,  may  have  a favorable  effect  upon  their  fu- 
ture course.” 

“The  interest  of  this  exhibition  increases  every  day, 
and  we  expect  that  it  will  be  fully  arranged  (which  it 
has  not  yet  been)  early  in  the  present  week.  We  are 
very  doubtful  whether  the  building,  spacious  as  it  is, 
will  be  found  capacious  enough  for  the  immense  quan- 
tity of  articles  which  are  and  will  be  forwarded  for 
exhibition.” 

CONGRESSIONAL  NOTICE  OF  THE  FAIR. 

The  subject  was  adverted  to  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives on  the  26th  of  May,  and  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
United  States  Gazette. 

Mr.  Patne,  while  the  house  in  committee  of  the 
whole  were  considering  the  civil  and  diplomatic  bill, 
made  one  of  his  characteristic  attacks  upon  the  pro- 
tective system,  upon  the  manufacturers  of  the  north, 
and  upon  the  National  Fair.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  anything  was  to  be  done  with  the  revenue 
system  at  this  session?  He  believed  that  nine-tenths 
of  the  democracy  of  the  country  demanded  a reform 
of  the  tariff.  A bill  had  been  reported  six  weeks 
ago,  and  it  still  slept  upon  the  clerk’s  table  in  the 
deep  silence  of  the  tomb.  He  hoped  congress  would 
yet  be  aroused  to  action  upon  this  subject.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore  Conven- 
tion upon  this  subject,  and  called  upon  all  who  ap- 
proved the  doings  of  that  convention  to  redeem  their 
pledges  when  they  come  to  act  upon  that  bill.  The 
democratic  party  he  insisted,  had  pledged  itself  at 
the  Baltimore  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff, 
and  he  had  travelled  in  various  states  of  the  Union 
since  that  convention  was  held,  and  he  had  found 
the  democracy  unanimous  in  demanding  a reform  in 
the  tariff.  He  hoped  the  whigs  would  co-operate  in 
this  great  duty  to  their  country,  that  they  would  look 
to  the  interests  of  their  posterity,  [that  they  certain- 
ly will,]  and  would  sacrifice  all  party  feelings  to  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  their  children.  A very  rea- 
sonable request  and  hope,  certainly,  and  one  that 
will  be  complied  with  to  the  letter.  It  is  the  great 
and  paramount  object  of  the  whigs  to  promote  the 
permanent  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  of  course 
their  posterity,  and  they  have  been  striving  to  do  so 
for  more  than  twenty  years  past,  and  to  counteract 
the  destructive  notions  and  acts  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Payne,  and  the  politicians  of  his  school,  and,  thank 
fortune,  they  have  in  a measure  succeeded.  Mr. 
Payne  did  not  doubt  that  all  that  avarice  and  cupi- 
dity could  invent  would  be  attempted  to  prevent  this 
result,  (the  repeal  of  the  tariff.)  Millionaries  would 
band  together  to  effect  this  object.  A fair  had  been 
gotten  up,  he  said,  in  this  city,  and  free  tickets  had 
been  presented  to  members  of  congress,  with  a view 
to  warp  their  judgments,  and  thus  control  the  legis- 
lation of  the  house.  The  object  was  to  induce  con- 
gress to  keep  up  ihe  protective  policy. 

****** 

Mr.  P.  spoke  of  the  building  which  had  been 
erected  for  the  fair,  500  feet  long  and  60  wide,  and 
seemed  to  think  there  was  a cat  in  this  meat  tub — 
something  which  looked  very  like  a cat.  There  was 
something  about  it  he  could  not  understand — and  in 
that  there  was  no  mystery;  there  is  a great  deal 
about  it  which  he  cannot  comprehend.  He  did  not 
believe  that  high  duties  made  low  prices,  and  if  they 
did,  why  did  these  manufacturers  want  high  duties 
for?  He  could  not  believe  that  men  could  gather 
together  from  all  quarters  at  such  an  expense,  for 
the  sake  of  lowering  the  prices  of  their  goods!  This 
was  the  cat  in  the  meat  tub  to  him.  He  did  not  smell 
a rat,  but  he  thought  he  saw  a cat. 

****** 

Mr.  Seaborn  Jones  said  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  were  desirous  to  bring  forward  the  tariff  sub- 
ject; but  could  not  until  the  appropriation  bills 
were  disposed  of.  It  is  not  their  intention,  it  would 
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seem  from  this,  to  take  up  the  tariff  immediately;  I 
not  until  the  other  appropriation  bills  are  acted  on  I 
and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Coltamer,  of  Vermont,  and  Mr.  Stewart  of 
Pa.,  took  occasion  to  day  to  reply  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Collamer  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  a debate  would  be  allowed  by  the  majority, 
upon  the  larifT  or  not,  but  if  it  were  not,  it  would  be 
because  they  dare  not  meet  the  friends  of  the  pro- 
tection in  the  open  field  of  fair  argument. 

Mr.  Stewart  poured  a broadside  of  hot  shot  into 
Mr.  Payne.  He  told  him  that  the  exhibition  of  Ame- 
rican fabrics  was  ridiculed  because  the  fabrics  were 
American  and  not  British.  That  had  they  been  Bri 
list i fabrics  they  would  have  been  extolled  by  the 
free  traders  to  the  skies.  That  a British  agent  could 
come  here  and  occupy  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
in  the  capilol,  to  exhibit  British  manufactures,  and 
it  was  all  right;  members  rushed  into  the  room  to 
sec  how  much  cheaper  and  better  British  goods  were 
than  American.  There  was  no  ridicule  there,  no, 
it  was  all  right,  it  was  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
reduction  of  the  tariff;  but  when  American  manu- 
facturers, whose  fabrics  had  been  misrepresented, 
undertook  to  show  the  world  what  they  had  done 
and  were  doing  under  the  fostering  protection  of  the 
tariff  of  ’42;  when  they  presented  their  manufac- 
tures here  to  show  that  they  were  not  only  belter 
than  the  British  manufactures,  but  cheaper,  why  it 
was  all  a humbug!  These  men  cannot  bear  to  see 
Americans  going  ahead — their  patriotism,  is  more 
comprehensive,  and  looks  to  British,  interests — they 
would  rather  see  all  our  goods  imported  and  our- 
selves dependent  upon  foreigners  for  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life.  Mr.  S.  said  he  was  at  the  fair  this 
morning,  that  eye  sore  of  the  free  trade  men,  and 
saw  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  children,  the  scho 
lars  of  the  free  schools  of  this  city.  These  were 
American,  but  he  supposed  the  free  traders  would 
much  prefer  to  import  our  children  also.  [A  great 
laugh.] 

The  Baltimore  American , remarked  that: — “The 
grand  display  of  the  products  of  American  industry 
now  exhibited  at  Washington,  seems  to  givegreat  an- 
noyance to  some  whose  democratic  predilections  in 
favour  of  British  goods  have  become  embodied  in  the 
form  of  apolitical  principle.  The  first  announcement 
of  the  design  of  the  F air  caused  an  uneasy  agitation 
among  this  class  of  devotees,  and  alarmed  the  British 
emissary  who,  with  samples  in  hand,  represented  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham  in  the  American  Capitol. 

Every  step  in  the  preliminary  preperations,  every  in- 
dication of  earnestness  and  public  interest,  manifested 
as  the  occasion  drew  near,  to  make  the  exhibition  wor- 
thy of  the  great  cause  of  American  industry,  gave  rise 
to  increased  apprehensions.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
actual  opening  of  the  Fair,  with  a magnificence  be- 
coming its  character  and  objects  should  now  inspire 
positive  alarm. 

“A  correspondent  of  the  Union,  like  the  individual 
who  whistled  to  show  that  he  was  not  afraid,  under- 
takes a jest  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fair — an  elaborate 
piece  offacetiousness,  of  which  the  following  is  a spe- 
cimen: 

“The  great  manufacturing  interest  in  the  great  nation 
of  the  United  States,  notsatisfied  with  all  the  monopo- 
lies it  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  has  at  last,  as  a finishing 
stroke,  brought  itself  into  competition  with  the  mena- 
gerie, now  exhibiting  in  this  ciiy,  and  it  is  becoming  a 
question  at  every  comer,  which  will  eventually  keep 
the  field.  At  the  outset  of  the  contest,  bets  were  two 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  menagerie,  but  since  the  lordly 
manufacturers  have  brought  down  the  price  of  their 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  great  NationalFair  to  12  1-2 
cts  (!!!)  the  odds  are  taken  off,  and  wagers  now,  when 
taken  at  all,  are  in  favor  of  the  knights  of  the  spindle 
especially  so  far  as  the  collection  of  numbers  is  con- 
cerned, it  being  sagely  concluded  that  many  of  the  lit- 
tle ’uns,  who  in  this  matter  are  each  to  count  one,  will 
have  a ’levy  when  they  can’t  raise  a quarter.” 

The  humour  of  this  is  too  exquisite  to  last  long;  and 
accordingly  the  witty  joker  soon  degenerates  into  the 
abusive  lampooner,  who  talks  of  “loom  nobility," — 
“humbugging  the  people’s  representatives”-selling  “a 
good  article  at  a losing  price’,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ceiving”— and  other  such  phrases  common  to  the  voca- 
bulary of  such  adepts.  An  inspection  of  the  various 
products  of  domestic  labor  now  collected  at  Washing- 
ton, from  the  fabrics  of  the  extensive  manufacturer  to 
the  workmanship  of  the  solitary  artizan  in  his  shop, 
would  be  calculated,  so  one  would  think,  to  inspire  re- 
spect and  admiration  in  the  bosom  of  every  beholder 
capable  of  such  feelings  in  the  sight  of  things  worthy 
to  inspire  them.” 


I Another  correspondent  of  the  Union,”  designates 
j this  beautiful  pavilion,  filled  with  every  species  of 
| Agricultural  implements  and  the  productions  of  every 
I branch  of  American  mechanical  industry  and  skill, - 
“the  clapboard  Northern  Cotton  House ” 

The  New  York  Evening  Pori,  the  leading  '“free  trade’’ 
Journal  of  that  city,  introduces  a leading  editorial  thus: — 

"Tiie  Manufacturers’ Fair  at  Washington. — But 
for  the  interesting  events  on  the  Texan  frontier,  the  great 
Manufacturers’  Fair  now  holding  at  Washington  would, 
we  have  little  doubt,  be  the  main  topic  of  the  news- 
papers. It  is  got  up  with  an  oriental  magnificence  such 
as  never  attended  any  public  exhibition  of  the  kind  in 
this  country.  The  agents  and  treasures  of  the  great 
factories  owned  by  combine  ions  of  powerful  capitalists, 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  have  lavished  upon  it  an 
expense  which  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  the  prince- 
ly revenues  shared,  once  in  six  months,  among  their 
principals.  Men  and  women  throng  to  it  in  crowds  as 
they  throng  in  Paris  to  the  spectacles  of  the  three  days, 
and  pay  their  money  for  the  privilege  of  squeezing  through 
the  thronged  passages  between  the  counters  on  which 
the  fabrics  are  exposed.  The  object  of  this  fair  is  to 
persuade  the  members  of  Congress  not  to  vote  for  a re- 
duction of  the  present  tariff'.  It  would  not  surprise  us, 
however,  if  the  members  were  to  draw  from  it  a different 
lossen  from  what  is  expected  of  them. 

“A  correspondent  of  the  Washington  Union,  speaking 
of  the  flannels  from  the  Virginia  Woollen  Company,  at 
Richmond,  as  cheaper  than  any  oilier  exhibited  at  the 
fair,  remarks  that  the  agent,  Mr.  Jones,  considers  the 
duty  in  the  tariff’  lately  prepared  by  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  as  amply  sufficient  for  the  success  of 
his  company.  He  notices  fabrics  from  several  small 
factories  in  Virginia  and  Maryland;  brown  cottons  from 
the  Laurel  Factory  in  Maryland,  and  cotton  shirtings 
made  by  Gainbrill,  Carroll  & Co.,  of  the  same  state, 
cheaper  and  more  perfect  in  texture  than  those  woven 
in  the  looms  of  the  large  incorporation  at  the  east. 

"Our  Washington  correspondent  mentions  that  Colonel 
Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  who  has  sent  some  fine  specimens 
of  leather  to  the  fair,  says  that  with  attention  and  in- 
dusiry  his  manufacture  would  succeed  without  protec- 
tion. Ii  is  precisely  so  vviih  the  cotton  and  woollen 
manufactures.  Attention  and  industry  are  required, and 
who  is  there  that  has  a right  to  ask  to  be  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  attention  and  industry?  Protection  and 
prohibitory  duties  are  but  premiums  on  American  idle- 
ness, instead  of  encouragements  to  American  industry. 

“If  you  would  spoil  a young  man  let  him  begin  the 
world  with  a fortune.  If  you  would  make  a useful  and 
thriving  man  of  him,  if  you  would  ensure  laborious 
habits  and  the  diligent  cultivation  and  highest  exercise 
of  his  talents,  let  him  begin  the  world  with  nothing.  Let 
him  scramble  for  himself,  and  make  his  own  way  to 
fortune 

“It  is  precisely  so  with  manufacturing  pursuits.  This 
“fostering  of  our  infant  manufactures,”  as  the  prohibition- 
ists call  it  iri  their  cant,  this  favoring  and  pampering  the 
capitalists)  who  choose  to  make  cotton  or  woollen  cloths, 
is  the  very  worst  policy  for  a nation  which  desires  the 
perfection  of  its  manufactures.  It  is  allowing  the  young 
fellow  to  set  out  in  life  with  an  estate.  It  spoils  him  by 
exempting  him  from  that  attention  and  industry  to  which 
it  is  best  that  all  men  should  beheld.  The  true  policy 
is  to  thrust  our  manufactures  into  the  open  field  of  com- 
petition with  all  the  world.” 

Now  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  perceive,  there  are 
precious  few  of  eitlierour  manufactures  or  manufacturers 
that  have  “started  out  in  life  with  an  estate. ’’  Another 
and  an  opposite  picture  would  be  far  truer  to  the  life.  Most, 
we  might  almost  say  all  of  our  manufacturers  start  out 
destitute  of  any  other  capital  than  that  of  their  ingenuity, 
industry,  and  perseverance.  Instead  of  having  been 
pampered  and  spoiled,  they  that  have  succeeded,  have 
done  it  through  toil  incessant.  And  what  is  their  reward 
for  the  prosperity  which  they  may  have  won,  and  for  the 
encouragement  which  their  example  and  their  means 
have  diffused  to  the  communities  around  them? — what 
encouragement,  what  countenance  is  afforded  them  by 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  “free-trade’’  school?  Why 
absolutely  it  would  seen  as  if  nothing  in  nature  was  so 
horrible  to  the  vision  of  these  men,  as  a successful,  and 
therefore  wealthy  manufacturer;  provided  always,  that  he 
be  a manufacturer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — for,  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  yet  the  fact  is,  that  these  same 
men  have  no  aversion,  whatever — no  fears  of — no  dis- 
like to, even  a millionaire  manufacturer,  if  his  establish- 
ment be  situated  beyond  our  own  borders.  Your  “free 
trade’’  parlizan  has  a keen  eye  to  discriminate  between 
the  foreign  nabob  the  product  of  whose  looms  and 
shops  must  necessarily  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
foreign  factor,  and  him  whose  work  shops  being  in  our 
own  vicinity,  requires  no  such  qualifying  process.  The 
one  is  all  that  is  evil — is  death  and  destruction  to  every 
interest,  at  least  to  his  interest;  the  other,  why  a success- 
ful foreign  manufacturer,  or  foreign  capitalist,  or  foreign 
lords  of  the  loom,  or  earl  of  the  tilt-hammer,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  dreaded;  what  apprehension  is  ever  ex- 


pressed  of  them  by  the  opponents  of  an  American  Tariff? 
Oh,  these  are  quite  a different  concern.  Why  should  wo 
fear  them?  “Free  trade’’  washes  out  all  objections  to 
them.  They,  to  be  sure,  ought  to  be  encouraged,  court- 
ed— our  onerous  ‘black  tariff”  should  be  taken  out  of  their 
way  forthwith.  Let  us  offer  them  every  inducement  to 
send  the  products  of  their  operatives,  and  of  their 
tremendous  establishments,  to  compete  with  our  rough 
hewn,  single  handed  and  toiling  workman. 

But  what  a different  picture  would  almost  every  man  in 
our  community  draw  from  his  own  observation, if  not  from 
his  own  experience,  fresh  from  recollections  too  well 
filled  from  real  life.  Which  of  us  cannot,  name  the  men 
and  point  to  evidences  of  their  honest  efforts,  who  have 
year  after  year,  nay  for  a whole  life  time  struggled  on 
with  ardent  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their  enterprizes.but 
who  in  spite  of  frugality,  industry,  and  perseverance, 
have  been  kept  miserably  poor  for  want  of  a fair  share 
of  encouragement  in  their  own  market,  and  from  their 
own  kin,  and  neighbors?  Is  this  you  “starting  out  in 
life  with  an  estate?”  Aye,  just  such  an  estate  as  your 
“free  trade”  doctrines  have  entailed  upon  Mm  and  his. 

Some  foreign  pedler  of  far  inferior  articles  it  tnay  be, 
has  been  courted  and  encouraged  and  patronized,  at 
his  expense.  Foreign  operatives  starving  under  heavy 
exactions  and  deprivations,  send  a cheaper  commodity, 
undersell  our  mechanics,  and  starve  them  and  their 
families  down  to  their  own  condition. 

And  this,  at  last,  is  the  true  question  at  issue;  whether 
our  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  laborers,  shall,  for 
all  future  time,  be  brought  to  compete  with  the  half- 
starved,  double  tasked,  and  down-trodden  operatives  of 
Europe,  rather  than  by  a generous  encouragement  and 
protection  enable  them  to  obtain  a fair  start  in  the  race 
of  competition. 

What  occupation,  what  business  in  life  is  there  that 
does  not,  at  first  starting,  require  countenance  and  en- 
couragement? How  many  thousands  for  want  of  such 
countenance,  are  kept  wretched  and  poverty-stricken 
through  weary  years,  exhausting  all  the  ardour  of  youth, 
all  the  energies  of  manhood,  until  grey  hairs  find  them 
poorer  than  when  they  commenced  the  struggle  of  life? 
And  these  men  are  now  to  be  taunted  by  the  advocates 
of  foreign  interests  with  the  bitter  sarcasm  of  “having 
started  in  life  with  an  estate?”  not  of  funds,  or  of  posses- 
sions, but  of  protection,  under  the  laws  of  their  own 
country? 

These  are  the  men  that  are  now  called  upon  to  sacrifice 
what  little  of  protection  the  last  three  years  have  extended 
to  them,  and  under  which  they  had  begun  to  feel  the 
first  ray  of  the  sunshine  of  prosperity?— Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 

The  Baltimore  Patriot  remarked: — “The  streams 
of  visitors  to  the  great  National  Fair  continue  to  pour 
into  Washington  in  undiminished  numbers.  The 
spectacle  which  this  glorious  array  of  the  skill,  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen  presents  is 
indeed  one  of  which  the  Nation  has  just  reason  to  be 
proud;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  each 
successive  day  in  Washington  witnesses  the  presence 
of  crowds  of  new  faces — of  both  sexes  and  all  con- 
ditions— examining  with  eager  interest  and  patriotic 
pride  the  innumerable  variety  of  objects  that  have 
been  concentrated  in  this  vast  exhibition.  All  who 
go  to  the  Fair  are,  of  course,  under  the  influence  of 
high  anticipations,  and  yet  none  come  away  without 
being  highly  gratified  and,  in  many  cases,  truly  sur- 
prised,  at  these  proud  evidences  of  the  advanced 
condition  of  the  industrial  arts  under  that  system 
which  recognises  as  a measure  of  sound  policy,  true 
wisdom  and  bounden  duty,  the  protection  of  home 
industry.  We  ourselves  have  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
somewhat  critical  examination  of  the  various  items  of 
which  the  Fair  is  made  up,  but  not  having  had  the 
convenient  opportunity  of  “taking  notes,”  we  prefer 
to  omit  the  mention  of  details  rather  than  run  the 
chance  of  doing  apparent  injustice  to  contributors 

whose  names  and  works  might  not  be  recollected 

All  the  great  and  leading  elements  which  furnish 
occupation  to  the  industry  of  the  country — cotton, 
wool,  iron,  leather,  &c.  &c.  are  here  displayed  in  the 
innumerable  forms  and  combinations  which  labor  and 
skill,  operated  by  aggregate  capital  or  individual 
enterprise,  have  produced.  The  cotton,  woollen  and 
worsted  goods  give  evidence  of  the  most  striking  im- 
provement in  the  styles  and  qualities,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  prices  of  them  show  a cheapness  of  cost 
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to  the  consumer  so  moderate  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting.  Long  lists  of  other  articles,  less  prominent 
in  importance  when  taken  singly,  yet  as  a whole  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  supply  of  the  demands  made 
for  purposes  of  utility,  comfort  and  luxury,  are  also 
to  be  seen  in  great  variety,  excellence,  taste  and 
beauty.  We  are  proud  to  say  that  Baltimore  occupies 
a prominent  place  at  the  Fair,  both  on  account  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  specimens  exhibited,  and  the 
masterly  style  of  their  manufacture  and  finish.  The 
excellence  and  elegance  of  our  city’s  contribution  of 
industrial  products  are  spoken  of  by  most  visiters,  and 
have  deservedly  placed  her  manufacturers  and  artizans 
in  an  elevated  position.” 

Fancy  Laces.— Mr.  Joseph 
Weed,  manufacturer  of  fancy  laces,  Neapolitan  and 
Pamela  braids  for  bonnets, from  Kensington, Philadelphia, 
yesterday  presented  Prlrs.  Polk,  the  President’s  lady,  a 
beautiful  bon  net,  made  of  glass  and  silk,  of  which  there 
are  several  others  like  it  exhibited  at  the  manufacturers’ 
fair,  now  open  at  Washington.  Mr.  Weed  was  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Polk,  at  the  President’s  mansion,  by 
Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  representative  of  Kensington, 
and  presented  her  this  elegant  specimen  of  the  fine  arts, 
which  was  most  courteously  accepted.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  brilliant  whiteness,  smoothness,  and  lustre 
of  this  wonderful  imitation  of  the  finest  muslin  or  cam- 
bric.— Washington  Union. 

Virginia  Broadmeadow  Steel. — We  are  informed 
that  the  Broadmeadow  Steel  Company,  of  this  city,  have 
forwarded  very  fine  samples  of  the  steel  made  at  its 
works,  to  the  great  National  Fair,  now  in  progress  at 
Washington;  and  also  a parcel  of  beautiful  tools,  manu- 
factured of  its  steel,  similar  to  those  exhibited  some  time 
since  at  the  Fair  at  Richmond.  These  tools,  the  iron 
and  steel,  and  the  iron  of  which  the  steel  was  made,  are 
all  of  Virginia  manufacture;  thus  exhibiting,  in  a manner 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  of  the  older  nations  of 
Europe,  the  results  of  our  own  enterprise,  from  the 
raising  of  the  native  ore  to  the  last  touches  of  the  polish- 
ing wheel.  And,  what  is  not  less  creditable  to  the  man- 
ufacturers than  interesting  to  the  whole  country,  is  the 
fact  that  this  steel  has  borne  the  severest  tests,  by  the 
best  workmen  in  the  city,  (with  all  their  prejudices 
against  it  as  a new  article,)  and  it  has  been  pronounced 
equal  to  that  imported  from  abroad.  Such  a result  ought 
to  be  most  gratifying  to  every  American,  particularly  at 
a time  when  we  know  not  at  what  moment  the  sword 
may  be  unsheathed  against  us  by  the  nation  on  which 
we  are  most  dependent  for  so  valuable  an  article.  The 
Company,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  has  completed  most 
of  its  works,  machinery,  &c.,  for  doing  a large,  and  we 
hope  a profitable,  business.  It  is  preparing  to  put  its 
steel  in  market,  which  it  can  do  under  certificates  of  the 
most  flattering  character. — Richmond  Whig. 

The  American  Sentinel,  one  of  the  warmest  of  the 
Philadelphia  Administration  Journals,  had  the  following 
leading  editorial. 

The  Mammoth  Fair,  Washington  —The  great  Fair 
at  Washington,  is  a theme  of  general  approbation,  ft 
will  cast  a light  upon  home  industry,  at  the  very  point, 
where  the  light  ought  to  beam  with  most  power.  Many 
years  have  elapsed  since  our  fathers  declared  i hat  they 
ought  not  only  10  be  Independent  in  name  but  in  reality. 
We  have  seen  it  mentioned,  in  some  of  the  papers,  with 
a note  of  ad  miration, that  specimens  of  American  manu- 
factures will  he  brought  to  the  Fair,  for  exhibition  from 
old  Virginia.  This  seems  to  excite  the  especial  wonder 
of  some,  but  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  electors 
of  President  in  Virginia  many  years  am  after  having 
voted  for  Thomas  Jefferson  as  Chief  Magistrate,  at  a 
public  dinner  drank  some  of  the  most  decided  toasts  in 
tavor  of  home  industry  that  are  to  be  found  any  where 
upon  record.  During  that  era  of  excitement  in  favor  of 
domestic  industry,  a troop  of  horse  paraded  on  the  4th  of 
July,  in  Petersburg,  Va.  clad  in  uniform  of  American 
manufacture.  We  might  give  far  more  details,  as  to 
Southern  anxiety  then,  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  do- 
mestic articles,  but  we  forbear.  Atsome  other  lime, we 
may  take  that  subject  up.  We  would  simply  remark, 
that  congress  then  did  not  hesitate  to  put  a duty  on 
Foreign  Coal  to  protect  the  Virginia  mines,  which  still 
exist.  But  to  return.  The  Fair,  we  hope,  will  be  well 
supplied,  with  articles  from  the  East,  West,  North,  and 
South.  It  will  exhibit,  what  our  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  do  for  our  country  in  the  event  of  war.  We  shall 
see  to  what  a high  state  we  have  arrived  in  making 
every  thing  essential  to  the  comfort  of  human  existence. 
“ The  Fair,”  will  spread  before  the  nation  the  march  of 
mind.  It  will  imprint  upon  the  memories  of  those  who 
shall  see  our  handiwork,  to  what  a high  destiny  we 
are  approaching,  that  when  our  hundred  millions  shall 
cover  our  land,  that  we  will  be  u great  world  within 
ourselves,  and  that  we  will  be  the  great  consumers  of  the 
cotton  of  this  country.  The  day  is  not  far  off,  when  the 
states,  will  be  bound  by  stronger  ties  than  we  fee  draw- 
ing us  together  at  this  time.  It  is  yearly  advancing. — 
Tlie-S.tates  of  this  immense  empire,  will  then  look  to  each 
other,  as  their  own  and  best  customers.  “The  Fair’’ 
should  be  well  attended,  by  all  who  glory  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  Republic.  The  ladies  should  lend  their 
approval  to  this  splendid  exhibition  of  American  talents. 
The  great  display  will  doubtless  astound  some  of  the 
best  friends  of  the  tariff!  It  will  open  up  volumes  in  the 
history  of  home  industry,  that  have  never  been  seen 
before.  It  will  shew  what  American  genius  can  achieve. 


and  settle  one  great  question  forever,  that  men  who  have 
done  so  much  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
deserve  the  hearty  and  abiding  thanks  of  the  whole 
American  nation.  Every  American  citizen  who  shall 
closely  inspect  the  wonderful  display  that  will  meet  his 
eyes  at  the  great  exhibition,  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
country  and  the  mighty  genius  of  our  people.’’ 

The  following  is  the  concluding  notice  taken  of 
the  exhibition  by  the  National  Intelligencer. 

“This  gratifying  and  important  national  exhibition 
is  over,  so  far  as  the  mere  exhibition  extends.  But 
its  effects  upon  the  forty  thousand  (probably  fifty 
thousand)  persons  who  have  visited  it  are  yet  to  be 
developed.  These  effects  cannot  but  be  permanent; 
we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  he 
also  eminently  salutary,  and  productive  of  lasting 
good  to  the  cause  of  domectic  industry  and  ingenuity; 
the  all-important  interest  of  Home  Manufactures. 

In  this  National  exhibition,  New  England  has,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  held  the  first  place.  She 
has  nobly  come  up  to  the  work,  and  established  the 
cause  of  American  manufactures  upon  the  firmest 
basis.  New  York  has  not  been  so  prominent  in  the 
business  as  we  have  hoped  and  expected  she  would 
have  been.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have 
gallantly  assisted  the  exhibition,  and  Delaware  has 
done  more  than  her  proportion.  We  are  proud  of 
the  position  which  our  neighbors  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  occupy  in  this  National  assemblage  of 
National  productions.  Maryland,  we  were  aware, 
was  heart  and  hand  in  the  work;  we  knew  of  her 
noble  establishments  at  the  Laurel  Factory,  in  St. 
Mary’s  county,  on  the  Patapsco,  round  Baltimore, 
and  generally  throughout  the  State,  and  expected 
much  from  her;  yet  she  has  exceeded  our  expectation. 
But  we  were  not  prepared  for  such  a display,  so  ex- 
cellent in  quality,  so  moderate  in  price,  and  so  various 
in  description,  as  Virginia  has  exhibited.  All  hail 
to  the  Ancient  Dominion!  We  will  no  longer  allow 
her  to  he  classed  by  our  opponents  as  an  anfi-manu- 
facturing  State.  Her  offerings  to  this  National  ex- 
hibition have  silenced  that  slander!  The  manufac- 
turing spirit  has  also  extended  to  the  cotton-growing 
States  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia;  and  what 
can  he  so  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
energies  of  these  patriotic  States  as  the  creation  of  a 
home  market  for  the  consumption  of  their  staple 
productions?  As  American  citizens,  knowing  no 
distinction  between  East  and  West,  and  North  and 
South,  but  feeling  convinced  that  the  interest  of  the 
whole  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Domestic  Industry,  we  rejoice  in  this  Fair  as  having 
afforded  the  most  gratifying  testimony  that  a common 
ground  is  about  to  be  established,  on  which  those 
who  have  hitherto  differed  in  opinion  may  have  their 
honest  difficulties  solved,  by  the  substitution  of  facts 
for  figures,  and  plain  straightforward  demonstrations, 
palpable  to  the  senses,  for  the  mysteries  of  political 
economists  and  the  speculations  of  closest  politicians. 
But  we  have  agrateful  work  before  us, which,  though 
tardy  in  our  attention  to  it,  we  assure  our  readers  is  a 
labor  of  love;  and  gladly  should  we  devote  our  time 
and  our  columns  to  any  extension  of  the  subject  which 
our  correspondents  might  desire,  if  other  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  the  great  National  drama  of  the  day  did 
not  require  our  attention  and  our  space.” 

the  exhibition. 

The  space  we  have  taken  in  order  to  show  what 
has  been  said  of  the  National  Fair,  abridges  that 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  appropriated  to 
something  like  a detailed  description  of  what  was 
there  exhibited,  with  which  design  we  first  com- 
menced this  article.  The  former  was  readier  to  our 
hand,  and  perhaps  equally  useful  as  a record  for  fu- 
ture reference.  The  latter  is  an  interminable  as- 
sortment, to  describe  which  would  require  volumns, 
instead  of  a few  gages.  For  two  weeks  the  co- 
lumns of  the  daily  journals  have  been  occupied'in 
the  detail,  and,  and  yet  ail  allow  that  their  lists  are 
exceedingly  short  of  embracing  the  whole. 

We  shall  merely  refer  to  some  as  a specimen  of 
the  rest.  We  resort  to  various  publications  of  the 
day,  of  course,  but  are  more  frequently  indebted  to 
the  National  Intelligencer  than  to  any  other  of  the 
journals. 

Amongst  the  first  objects  to  attract  attention,  on 
entering  the  pavillion,  was  a complete  set  of  rose- 
wood furniture  for  a bed  chamber,  as  a specimen  of 
the  handiwork  of  Philadelphia  manufacturers.  The 
bed-stead  was  in  the  antique  gothic  style,  elaborately 
carved. 


household  furriture. 

The  grand  display  of  richly  ornamented  and  classi- 
cally-executed Household  Furniture,  immediately 
on  our  right  hand  on  entering  the  Fair,  imperatively 
attracted  our  attention.  The  principal  articles  form 
a suit  of  bedroom  furniture,  in  rosewood  and  marble, 
from  the  manufactory  of  Crawford  Riddle,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  consists  of  a richly  carved  and  ornamen- 
ted bedstead,  valued  by  itself  at  $2,500;  two  bureaus, 
a cheval  glass,  wardrobe,  washstand,  toilet  stand,  and 
six  chairs,  all  in  the  richest  and  most  correct  Gothic 
style,  and  valued  together  at  $8,000.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  any  thing  more  costly  in  point  of  finish  than 
these  articles.*  There  are  other  articles  of  rich  furni- 
ture from  Mr.  Riddle’s  manufactory.  Messrs.  J & A. 
Crout,  of  Philadelphia,  have  furnished  very  beautiful 
centre  tables,  manufactured  from  the  following  Ame- 
rican wood;  tulip,  poplar,  birdseye,  cherry,  American 
ash,  curl  walnut,  and  maple  root.  Messrs.  Quanton 
& Lutz,  of  Philadelphia,  have  some  fine  specimens  of 
furnitureware  in  chairs,  chiffoniers,  &c.  Messrs. 
White,  of  Philadelphia,  have  contributed  a very  rich 
rocking-chair,  music-stool,  &c.  We  regard  all  these 
specimens  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  our  artisans  as  high- 
ly creditable  to  the  producers,  whilst  the  very  fact  of 
their  production  affords  prima  facia  evidence  of  a de- 
mand for  them,  and  this  demand,  we  think,  this  exhi- 
bition cannot  fail  to  increase. 

*We  learn  from  Washington  papers  that  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Pakeniiam,  Minister  of  Queen  Victoria 
at  the  city  ot  Washington,  has  purchased  this  splendid 
set  of  furniture,  the  price  of  which  was  $3000.  Letter 
writers  are  at  a loss  to  decide  whether  the  Minister  in- 
tends to  present  i his  specimen  ofAmerican  workmanship 
to  Queen  Victoria,  or  whether  he  designs  ihem  to 
accumodate  a bride  of  his  own,  which  all  seem  to  agree 
that  he  ought  no  longer  to  postpone  obtaining. 

Woollen  manufactures.  The  display  made  by  our 
countrymen  in  this  important  department  of  manufac- 
tures, one  of  the  earliest  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
British  government,  and  by  that  government  fosteted 
with  a care  that  for  hundreds  of  years  has  never  slum- 
bered for  a moment,  was  truly  a proud  trophy.  We 
gazed  upon  the  exhibit  with  a heart  beating  high  with 
exultation  at  such  evidences  of  achievement.  The  fa- 
brics of  the  loom  were  rich,  and  varied,  and  beautiful. 
Though  prepared  to  witness  improvements  in  this  de- 
partment, the  variety,  and  number  of  articles,  and  their 
beauty,  and  more  than  all,  their  prices  did  surprise  us. 
We  can  give  but  a faint  idea  by  type, — reader,  ima- 
gine an  assortment  from  each  of  the  following: 

Northampton  and  Webster’s  woollens,  Massachusetts, 
$2  85  per  yard. 

The  Middlesex  and  Lowell  Woollen  Mills,  of  the 
same  s'ate,  cloth  $1  37|  to  $1  50  per  vard. 

East  Norwich  woullens  90  cts.  to  $i  per  yard. 

Pontusuck  cloth  $2  per  yard. 

The  Hamilton  Woollen  Coinpany,Sfluthbridge,  Mass. 

The  Denny  Manufacturing  Company,  Barre,  Mass. 

Northampton  Woollen  Company. 

The  New  England  Manufacturing  Company,  Ver- 
mont, Connecticut. 

W.  & D.  D.  Farnum,  Waterford,  Mass. 

Webster  Woollen  Company,  Webster,  Mass. 

C.  & J.  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Northfield,  Massactiusetts,  cloths  at  $1  37 j. 

F.  Windsor,  woollens,  Connecticut,  $1  per  yard. 

Waterford  woollens.  Mass.  $1  50  per  yard. 

G.  Vern,  woollens  $12  per  yard. 

Amesbury,  Mass.,  woollens  50c.  to  $2  50  per  yard. 

II.  Idyde’sFalls  River,  Mass.,  woollens  $5  to  80  cts. 
per  yard. 

Morrison’s  woollen  goods,  Mass.  40  to  70  cts.  per  yd. 

Woollens  from  Troy.  N.  York  70  cts.  per  yard. 

Woollen  goods  from  Philadelphia  at  25  cts.  per  yard. 

Worsted  stuff' goods  for  summer  clothing,  a fine  as- 
sortment from  Andover,  Mass. 

Superior  flannels  from  do. 

Beautiful  white  woollens,  of  American  wool,  from 
Richmond,  Virginia;  fine  and  cheap,  brilliant  red  flan- 
nels do. 

Do.  from  J.  Heern’s  manufactory,  Waterville,  Vt. 

White  and  colored  flannels  from  A.  & A.  Lawrence, 
Boston. 

Do.  from  A.  J.  Sawyer,  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  all 
of  American  wool. 

Bellerica,  Mass.,  woollens. 

Woollens  from  Rochester,  N.  Hampshire. 

Do.  of  various  colors,  from  Concord,  N.  H. 

White  and  red  flannels  from  Delaware  co.,  Penn. 

A great  variety  of  woollen  checks, some  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  good  design,  from  Salisbury,  Massachusetts, 
from  A.  & A - Lawrence,  Bosion,  irom  T.  H.  Dickin- 
son, Philadelphia,  Gilbert  & Co.,  Ware,  Mass. 

Various  samples  of  negro  cloth,  from  Parker  & Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Hampshire,  from  Parker  & Co  , Boston, 
and  from  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

Samples  of  Georgia  plains,  from  Geo.  Schley,  of  Au- 
gusta, Georgia. 

Georgia  stripes,  or  India  goods,  from  do. 

Samples  of  woollen  manufactures  from  W.  P.  Elia- 
son,  of  Orange  court-house,  Virginia. 

Messrs.  Wethered,  of  Baltimore  county,  Maryland, 
had  an  assortment  of  almost  every  variety  of  woollen 
goods. 
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Large  piles  of  pla ids  and  clieclcs  from  Lowell,  Mass.; 
very  beautiful  fancy  cassiineres  from  Norwich,  East 
Windsor,  Vernon,  and  Somers,  Conn.;  and  from  Ded- 
ham, Waterford,  Templeton,  and  Fall  River,  Mass 

Fine  and  strong  woollen  cloths  from  Coventry,  Conn.; 
Troy  and  Albany,  and  from  S.  Harris,  N.  York;  from 
Morrison,  North  Adams,  Amesburv,  Uxbridge,  and 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  from  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  and 
Peterborough,  New  H unpshire;  fro  n the  Coaquanock 
Factory,  Philadelphia;  and  from  Walsh  & Learning  and 
W.  Daitte,  of  that  city. 

D.  Blackmore,  of  North  Adams,  and  W.  & D.  D. 
Farnnm,  of  Amesbnry,  Massachusetts,  exhibited  an  as 
sortment  of  very  fine  cloths. 

Beautiful  cassiineres  from  Waterford,  Massachusetts, 
and  Norwalk,  Conn.;  and  also  from  the  Crescent  P’ac- 
lory,  near  Philadelphia. 

Felt  beaver  and  felt  pilot  cloths,  made  without  either 
spinning  or  weaving,  from  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Fine  woollen  cloths,  of  various  colors,  from  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware;  Skaneatles,  Dexter,  and  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, N.  York;  Southbridge,  Pittsfield,  Templeton.  Web- 
ster, Northampton,  Barre,  and  the  Middlesex  Woollen 
Mills,  Lowell,  Mass.,  from  Oriska,  Oneida  county,  N. 
York,  made  of  wool  grown  in  that  county;  and  from 
Walden,  New  York;  from  Northfield,  Vermont,  and 
Hotchkiss  & Loomiss,  Conn.  Sane  of  these  cloths  ap- 
pear to  be  of  very  superior  texture  and  finish. 

Mixed  cotton  and  woollen  cloths  from  Joseph  Ripka, 
Philadelphia,  and  J.  & R.  Wethered,  A.  Newman,  and 
W.  & D.  Watt,  of  Penn. 

Very  fine  specimens  of  blankets. 

Printers’  blankets  and  boiler  felting  from  Patterson, 
N.  Jersey. 

Printed  wool  scarfs  from  Taunton,  Mass. 

Table  covers  from  Frankford,  Penn. 

Excellent  woollen  hose,  of  every  variety,  and  other 
goods  from  Germantown,  Penn. 

There  are  also  hue  samples  of  zephyr  worsted,  and 
worsted  and  woollen  knitting  yarn,  &c.  from  Moses 
Hay,  Philadelphia.  This  we  are  quite  aware  is  an  tm 
perfect  list,  and  probably  incorrect  description  of  this 
fine  exhibition  of  American  woollen  manufactures;  it 
may  serve,  however,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  carried. 

Among  the  cloths  I should  notice  several  pieces  of 
drabs,  for  coach  linings,  and  such  as  are  usually  worn 
bv  Friends— of  fine  quality,  at  the  very  low  price  of 
$1  75  to  $1  87£  per  yard,  from  the  Pontoosuc  Woollen 
Company's  Mills,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Exhibited  by  Wy- 
man, Appleton  & Co.,  agents,  Baltimore. 

[TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 


STATE  OF  THE  FINANCES. 


MESSAGE 

Of  the  President  of  the.  United  States , in  answer  to  a re- 
solution of  the  senate  of  June  3,  1846,  calling  for  in- 
formation relative  to  the  finances,  fyc. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

Li  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  3d 
inet.,  I communicate  herewith  estimates  prepared  by  the 
war  and  navy  department,  of  the  probable  expenses  of 
conducting  the  existing  war  with  Mexico,  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  and  the  whole  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I communicate,  also,  a report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  based  upon  these  estimates,  containing  re- 
commendations of  measures  for  raising  the  additional 
means  required.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  expenses 
incurred  during  the  period  specified  may  fall  considera- 
bly below  the  estimates  submitted,  which  are  for  a larger 
number  of  troops  than  have  yet  been  called  to  the  field. 
As  a precautionary  measure,  however,  against  any  pos- 
sible deficiency,  the  estimates  have  been  made  at  the 
largest  amount  which  any  state  ot  the  service  may  re- 
quire 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  that  a considerable  portion  of  the  addition- 
al amount  required  may  be  raised  by  a modification  of 
the  raies  of  duty  imposed  by  the  existing  tariff  laws- 
The  high  duties  at  present  levied  on  many  articles  total- 
ly exclude  them  from  importation,  whilst  the  quantity 
and  amount  of  others  which.are  imported  are  greatly 
diminished.  By  reducing  these  duties  to  a revenue  stan- 
dard, it  is  not  doubled  that  a large  amount  of  the  arti- 
cles on  which  they  are  imposed  would  be  imported,  and 
a corresponding  amount  of  revenue  be  received  at  the 
treasury  from  this  source.  By  imposing  revenue  duties 
on  many  articles  now  permitted  to  be  imported  free  of 
duty,  and  by  regulating  the  rates  within  the  revenue 
standard  up.m  others,  a large  additional  revenue  will  be 
collected.  Independently  of  the  high  considerations 
which  induced  me,  in  my  annual  message,  to  recom- 
mend a modification  and  reduction  of  the  rates  ot  duty 
imposed  by  the  act  of  1842,  as  being  not  only  proper  in 
reference  to  a state  of  peace,  but  just  to  all  the  great  in- 
terests of  the  country,  the  necessity  of  such  modifica- 
tion and  reduction  as  a war  measure  must  now  be  man- 
ifest. The  country  requires  additional  revenue  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  It  may  be  obtained,  to  a great 
extent,  by  reducing  the  prohibitory  and  highly  protec- 
tive duties  imposed  by  the  existing  laws  to  revenue  rates; 
by  imposing  revenue  duties  on  the  free  list;  and  by  mo- 
difying the  rates  o(  duty  on  other  articles. 

The  modifications  recommended  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  in  his  annual  report  in  December  last,  were 
adapted  to  a state  of  peace,  and  the  additional  duties 
now  suggested  by  him,  are  with  a view  strictly  to  raise 


revenue  as  a war  measure.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  these  duties  may  and  should  be  abolished,  and  re- 
duced to  lower  rates. 

It  is  not  apprehended  that  the  existing  war  with  Mex- 
ico will  materially  affect  on r trade  and  commerce  with 
the  re3t  of  the  world.  On  the  contrary,  the  reductions 
proposed  would  increase  that  trade,  and  augment  the 
revenue  derived  from  it. 

When  the  country  is  in  a slate  of  war,  no  contingen- 
cy should  be  permitted  to  occur  in  which  there  would 
be  a deficiency  in  t he  treasury,  for  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of'  the  war;  and  to  guard  against  such  an  event 
it  is  recommended  that  contingent  authority  be  given  to 
issue  treasury  notes,  or  to  contract  a loan  for  a limited 
amount,  reimbursable  at  an  early  day.  Should  no  oc- 
casion arise  to  exercise  the  power,  still  it  may  he  import- 
ant that  the  authority  should  exist  should  there  be  a 
necessity  for  it. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  resort  to  direct  taxes  or 
excises — the  measures  recommended  being  deemed  pre 
ferable  as  a means  of  increasing  the  revenue.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  war  with  Mexico,  if  vigorously  prosecuted,  as  is 
contemplated,  may  be  of  short  duration.  I shall  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  conclude  an  honorable  peace,  when- 
ever the  Mexican  government  shall  manifest  a like  dis- 
position. The  existing  war  has  been  rendered  necessa- 
ry by  the  acts  of  Mexico;  and  whenever  that  power 
shall  be  ready  to  do  us  jus'ice,  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
sheathe  the  sword,  and  lender  to  her  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  June  16,  1846. 

Treasury  Department,  June  15,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  duly  considered  the  resolution  of  the 
senate,  of  the  3d  of  June,  1846,  together  with  the 
estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  of  the  9lh 
inst. , and  of  the  secretary  of  war,  of  the  13th  inst., 
submitted  by  you  to  this  department,  and  respectfully 
report  to  you  as  follows: 

It  appears  that  the  aggregate  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  war  and  navy  department  for  the  fiscal 
years  terminating  on  the  30th  of  June,  1846, 
and  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  amount  to  $23,952,904, 
over  and  above  the  estimates  made  by  these  depart- 
ments in  December  last,  and  then  submitted  in  my 
annual  report  to  congress.  In  that  report  it  was 
supposed  by  this  department,  that  upon  the  expendi- 
tures then  estimated  for  a state  of  peace,  there 
would  remain  on  the  first  of  July,  1847,  a balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $4,332,441  07.  Deducting  this  ba- 
lance from  the  exeess  of  expenditures  above  estima- 
ted by  the  war  and  navy  departments,  there  would 
result  a deficiency  of  $19,620,463. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  deficiency  will, 
from  augmented  receipts  accrued  and  accruing  for 
the  fiscal  years,  1846  and  1847,  be  diminished  four 
millions  of  dollars,  which  would  reduce  the  deficit, 
on  the  1st  of  July,  1847,  to  $15,620,463. 

It  is  ascertained  by  experience,  that  for  the  cer- 
tain, prompt,  and  convenient  payment  of  the  public 
creditors,  at  all  times  and  places  throughout  our  ex- 
tended territory,  and  the  supply  of  the  mint  and 
branch  mints  for  coinage,  a sum  of  four  millions  of 
dollars,  especially  during  a stale  of  war,  must  re- 
main on  hand  in  the  treasury,  which  would  again 
raise  the  sum  to  be  provided  for  before  the  30th  of 
June,  1847,  to  $19,620,463. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  a sum  equal  to  $5,- 
534,057  of  additional  revenue  may  be  produced  by 
the  modification  of  the  tariff  herein  proposed — 
namely,  to  adopt,  as  a basis,  the  bill  reducing  the 
tariff  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  14th  of 
April  last,  together  with  the  augmented  and  addi- 
tional duties  now  proposed  and  enumerated  in 
schedule  A.  This  change  of  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  omitting  the  fourth  section,  would 
make  an  addition  to  the  revenue  to  be  produced  by 
that  bill,  of  $4,034,057. 

After  a very  careful  examination  of  the  addition- 
al data  which  it  has  been  in  my  power  to  obtain  since 
the  month  of  February  last,  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  bill  of  the  committee  will  produce  a net  revenue 
of  at  least  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  additional  duties  proposed  to  be  levied 
in  schedule  A,  the  bill  of  the  committee,  with  the 
modification  embraced  in  that  schedule,  would  pro- 
duce a net  revenue  of  $30,034,057.  This  would 
make  an  addition  of  $5,534,057  to  the  revenue  that 
would  be  produced  under  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Au- 
gust, 1842.  If,  then,  we  deduct  this  $5,534,057  from 
the  deficit  above  estimated,  it  would  still  leave  a de- 
ficit of  $14,086,406. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  modifications  of  the  tariff 
above  suggested,  the  warehousing  system  were 
adopted,  as  recommended  in  my  annual  report  of 
December  last,  it  would  make  an  addition  to  the 
annual  revenue  from  customs  of  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, which,  deducted  from  the  above  deficit  would 
leave  a deficiency  still  remaining  of  $13,086,406. 

It  is  true  that  the  introduction  of  the  warehousing 
system  might  diminish  the  revenue  during  a portion 
of  the  first  year  succeeding  its  adoption;  but  that  it 


would  add  one  million  of  dollars  per  annum  to  the 
permanent  annual  revenue  from  customs  is  not 
doubted. 

It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  reduction  and  gradua- 
tion of  the  price  of  public  lands  in  favor  of  settlers 
and  cultivators,  as  recommended  in  your  message  of 
December  last,  would  make  an  annual  addition  of 
half  a million  of  dollars  to  the  revenue  derivable 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
by  bringing  into  market  many  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  domain  which  are  wholly  unsaleable  at 
the  present  minimum  price  established  by  law.  De- 
ducting this  sum  of  half  a million  of  dollars  from 
the  deficit  last  above  mentioned,  would  leave  still 
unprovided  for  the  sum  of  $12,586,406,  which  must 
be  met  by  loans,  treasury  notes,  direct  taxation,  or 
excises. 

In  addition  to  the  strong  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  direct  taxes  and  excises,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  put  in  operation  such  a system  in  all 
the  states  and  territories,  so  as  to  realize  the  requir- 
ed amount  in  cash,  befoie  the  30th  of  June,  1847.— 
A system  of  direct  taxes  and  excises,  it  is  believed, 
would  not  meet  the  sanction  of  the  people,  unless  in 
the  emergency  of  war  with  some  great  maritime 
nation,  exposing  our  commerce  to  great  hazard,  and 
greatly  reducing  the  revenue  from  duties  on  imports. 

The  only  remaining  means  for  supplying  this  de- 
ficit within  the  required  period,  is  by  loans  or  trea- 
sury notes;  and  1 accordingly  recommend,  with  a 
view  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecuting  of  the  exist- 
ing war  with  Mexico,  so  as  to  bring  it  to  a speedy  and 
honorable  termination,  that  a contingent  authority 
should  be  vested  in  this  department,  with  your  sanc- 
tion, to  issue  treasury  notes  or  effect  a loan  of  a sum 
in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  the  last  abovemen- 
tioned  deficit  of  $12,586,406. 

I think  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  gov- 
ernment that  a portion  of  this  money  should  be  rais- 
ed by  treasury  notes,  and  the  remainder  by  loans, 
limiting  the  interest  in  both  cases  to  a rate  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  forbidding  the 
negotiation  in  either  case  below  the  par  value.  If 
the  authority  were  limited  so  as  to  cover  this  deficit, 
and  the  power  given  to  resort  to  loans  or  treasury 
notes,  or  both,  as  the  emergency  might  require,  the 
money  might  be  raised  at  a much  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  if  the  department  were  confined  to  loans 
alone,  or  to  treasury  notes.  The  experience  of  the 
government  has  demonstated  that  there  are  periods 
when  loans  are  most  available,  and  that  there  are  oc- 
casions when  treasury  notes  are  much  better  adapted 
to  meet  the  emergency;  and  the  power  to  select  both, 
or  either,  from  time  to  time,  would  render  the  nego- 
tiation more  certain,  and  probably  save  a very  large 
amount  of  interest  to  the  government.  If  the  war 
should  be  speedily  terminated,  it  is  possible  that  a re- 
sort to  loans  or  treasury  notes  might  not  be  required, 
or  if  so,  for  an  inconsiderable  amount.  The  same 
power  that  is  now  given  by  law  to  redeem  the  loan, 
even  before  its  maturity,  whenever  the  funds  of  the 
government  will  permit,  so  as  to  liquidate  any  public 
debt  as  speedily  as  possible,  should  be  continued,  as 
also  the  authority  for  the  re-is3ue  of  the  treasury 
notes  as  heretofore  provided  by  law,  as  well  as  for 
their  receipt  in  revenue  payments. 

The  additional  duties  designated  in  schedule  A are 
recommended  as  a war  measure,  and  to  terminate 
with  the  restoration  of  peace,  or  as  soon  thereafter 
as  the  state  of  th  public  finances  will  permit  their 
discontinuance. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  most  respectfully  your 
obedient  servant,  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury . 

To  the  President. 


THE  SECRET  SERVICE  FUND, 

CASE  OP  THE  HON.  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Jane  9,  1846. 

The  select  committee  of  the  bouse  of  representa- 
tives appointed  to  investigate  certain  charges  made 
by  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll  against  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webster,  for  official  misconduct  while  he 
held  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  the  United 
Slates,  beg  leave  to  report: 

That  they  have  given  to  the  subject  referred  to 
them  a patient  and  laborious  investigation,  and  have 
collected  a large  mass  of  testimony,  the  result  of 
which,  only  without  going  into  its  details,  they  deem 
it  necessary  to  present  to  the  house. 

The  committee,  in  the  first  place,  directed  their 
attention  to  the  first  charge  against  Mr.  Webster; 
that,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  contrary  to  usage,  he  had  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  disbursing  agent 
and  into  tus  own  a portion  of  that  part  of  the  foreign 
intercourse  fund,  commonly  known  as  “The  Secret 
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Service  Fund,”  and  appropriated  it  to  his  own  use. 
The  committee  find  that,  by  law,  this  fund  is  com- 
mitted to  the  exclusive  control  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  who  may,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
keep  the  money  himself,  and  disburse  it  from  his 
own  hands;  or  he  may  commit  the  keeping  and  dis- 
bursement of  it  to  9uch  agent  or  agents  under  his  di- 
rection as  he  may  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint.  In 
consequence,  as  the  committee  presume,  of  the  many 
and  important  duties  which  necessarily  constantly 
occupy  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  render  it  very  trouble- 
some and  difficult  for  him,  in  person,  to  keep  and  dis- 
burse this  fund  and  make  up  its  accounts,  he  has  al- 
ways, from  the  first  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment, entrusted  the  discharge  of  these  duties  to  other 
hands. 

As  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States  is 
peculiarly  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  president 
to  whatever  concerns  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
country,  he  would  seem  to  be  the  natural  and  appro 
priate  agent  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  if  he 
could  perform  them  without  detriment  to  other  pub- 
lic business  of  higher  importance.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  find  that,  in  the  administration  of  General 
Washington,  the  elder  Adams,  and  part  of  that  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  while  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
was  held  in  succession  by  Mr.  Jay,  Jefferson,  Ran- 
dolph, Pickering,  Marshall,  and  part  of  the  time 
that  Mr.  Madison  held  that  office  under  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, the  whole  of  this  fund  was,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
received,  kept,  and  disbursed  by  the  secretary  of' 
stale. 

In  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration 
tbe  secretary  of  state,  without  any  law  requiring  it, 
seems  to  have  been  relieved  from  the  discharge  of 
this  duty,  and  the  keeping  and  disbursing  of  this 
fund,  under  the  president’s  direction,  appears  to  have 
been  passed  over  into  the  hands  of  agents,  whose  ac- 
counts, after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  president, 
are  settled  at  the  treasury.  But  p.o  change  has  been 
made  in  the  law  or  in  the  powers  or  duties  of  the 
president  in  respect  to  this  fund  from  the  time  of 
Gen.  Washington  to  the  present  day.  This  change 
must  have  been  made  for  the  convenience  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  not  from  any  want  of  confi- 
dence which  Mr.  Jefferson  had  in  Mr.  Madison. 

The  committee  have  examined  Mr.  Tyler,  the  late 
president  of  the  United  States.  He  testified  that 
when  he  came  into  the  presidency  he  found  the  for- 
eign relations  of  the  country  in  a very  delicate  con- 
dition in  certain  particulars,  which  the  committee  do 
not  deem  it  expedient  to  specify,  requiring,  in  his 
opinion,  the  employment  of  confidential  agents;  and, 
for  reasons  assigned  by  him  to  the  committee,  he  re- 
garded his  secretary  of  state  a3  the  fittest  person  to 
select  and  employ  them.  Under  an  impression  en- 
tertained by  both  him  and  Mr.  Webster  that  this  was 
the  usual  and  proper  mode,  he  suggested  that  the 
money  should  be  disbursed  by  Mr.  Webster;  and  for 
the  purpose  placed  in  his  hands  a portion  of  the  for- 
eign intercourse  fund  which  was  then  lying  in  depo- 
site  with  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  ordinary  disbursing  agent. 
This  had  not  been  done  before  for  a long  time.  A 
knowledge  of  the  modern  usage  in  respect  to  the 
keeping  and  disbursing  this  fund,  it  is  not  improba- 
ble, led  Mr.  Ingersoll  into  the  erroneous  belief  that 
this  money  had  come  improperly,  and  without  the 
president’s  sanction,  at  Mr.  Webster’s  instance,  into 
bis  hand9. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  president  had 
ample  authority  to  commit  to  his  secretary  the  keep- 
ing and  disbursing  of  this  money,  and  that  he  alone 
had  a right  to  judge  of  its  expediency.  The  com- 
mittee find  from  the  testimony  that  all  the  money  put 
into  his  hands  was  placed  there  with  the  knowledge 
and  sanction  and  by  the  order  of  the  president,  and 
so  much  of  it  as  was  necessary,  was  disbursed  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  views.  A balance,  not  needed  for 
the  purposes  contemplated,  was  afterwards  returned 
by  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  the  disbursing  agent, 
with  whom,  the  testimony  shows,  there  is  usually  on 
deposite  a larger  amount  of  money  than  is  required 
to  meet  present  demands.  With  these  remarks  the 
committee  dismiss  this  and  proceed  to  notice  the  se- 
cond charge. 

In  that  charge  Mr.  Ingersoll  accuses  Mr.  Webster 
with  using  the  public  money  to  corrupt  the  party 
presses.  Among  the  agents  employed  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster under  the  authority  of  the  president,  as  above 
explained,  was  Francis  O.  G.  Smith  of  the  state  of 
Maine.  There  is  in  the  department  of  stale,  among 
the  papers  relating  to  the  secret  service  lund,  a let- 
ter lrom  that  gentleman  to  Mr.  Webster,  which  con- 
tains an  expression  that,  unexplained,  might  justly 
lead  to  the  impression  that  he  (Mr.  Smith)  had  used 
the  money  of  the  government  in  that  way.  The 
committee  have  fully  investigated  this  charge. — 
They  do  not  deem  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  go 


into  a specification  of  the  acts  of  this  agent,  who 
was  employed  in  the  secret  service,  or  to  enquire  in- 
to the  propriety  of  employing  agents  for  secret  ser- 
vice within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  and  pay 
ing  them  out  of  the  contingent  fund  for  foreign  in- 
tercourse, but  will  content  themselves  with  simply 
remarking  that  the  testimony  they  have  taken  fully 
explains  whatever  is  of  obscure  or  doubtful  meaning 
in  this  letter,  and  removes  every  foundation  for  a be- 
lief or  even  a suspicion  that  the  public  money  was 
used  or  attempted  to  be  used  to  corrupt  party  presses. 
— T his  brings  the  committee  to  the  third  and  last 
charge;  that  when  Mr.  Webster  went  out  of  office, 
he  was  a public  defaulter. 

From  an  examination  of  his  accounts,  it  appears 
that  when  he  retired  from  office,  there  was  of  the 
moneys  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  an  apparent 
balance  of  $2,290  in  his  hands,  as  stated  by  Mr.  In- 
gersoll. The  expenditure  of  this  sum  remained  to  be 
accounted  for  by  him.  There  seems  to  have  been 
delay  in  procuring  vouchers  from  the  agents  whom 
Mr.  Webster  had  employed  for  the  moneys  advanced 
by  him  to  them.  For  a payment  of  a thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  claimed  to  have  made  out  of  the  funds 
in  his  own  hands,  he  alleged  the  voucher  had  been 
lost,  mislaid,  or  not  procured,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  or  obtained,  though  efforts  were  made  by  him 
to  find  or  procure  it.  These  causes  occasioned  a de- 
lay in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  for  some  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  months. 

In  the  autumn  of  1844,  the  period  having  arrived 
when  it  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Stubbs  to  close  his 
accounts  at  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Webster  not  hav- 
ing then  procured  the  necessary  vouchers,  he  pro- 
posed to  pay  the  apparent  balance  against  him,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  government  should  refund 
to  him  if  he  subsequently  procured  the  evidence  of 
his  payments.  This  proposition,  which  proceeded 
from  Mr.  Webster,  was  acceded  to  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  month  of  November 
of  that  year,  Mr.  Webster  procured  a voucher  for  a 
payment  of  $200,  and  paid  in  each  $2,090,  the  resi- 
due of  the  apparent  balance  in  his  hands.  This  mo- 
ney was  remitted  by  him  in  part  from  Boston  and  in 
part  from  Philadelphia.  In  the  following  winter  he 
visited  Washington,  and  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1845,  presented  vouchers  for  payments  made  by  him 
while  in  office,  and  not  before  credited  to  him,  to  the 
amount  of  1,050,  which  the  president  of  the  United 
States  directed  to  be  refunded,  and  that  amount  was 
then  repaid  to  him.  Mr.  Webster  was  urged  by 
Mr.  Stubbs  to  collect  and  transmit  his  accounts  and 
vouchers,  that  Mr.  Stubbs  might  close  his  accounts 
with  the  treasury,  but  the  committee  find  no  evidence 
of  any  threat  of  exposure  having  been  made  by  the 
president  which  induced  the  payment  of  the  appa- 
rent balance  against  him. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Webster  was  correct  in 
his  impression  that  he  had  paid  the  above  mentioned 
thousand  dollars  out  of  the  funds  in  his  hands,  and  if 
to  this  amount  be  added  the  vouchers  for  $1,250, 
procured  by  him  after  his  retirement  from  office, 
making  together  $2,250,  and  this  last  amount  de- 
ducted from  $2,290,  the  apparent  balance  against 
him,  it  will  show  that  the  real  balance  in  his  bands 
when  he  went  out  of  office  was  $40  only.  On  re- 
viewing his  accounts,  the  keeping  of  which  was  for 
the  most  part  entrusted  by  him  to  Mr.  Stubbs,  the 
disbursing  agent,  the  committee  have  been  led  to 
doubt  whether  on  a final  settlement  an  item  of  $500 
was  not  by  mistake  carried  to  his  credit  which  had 
been  before  allowed  him.  Tim  error  was  pointed 
out  to  the  committee  by  the  disbursing  agent,  by 
whom  the  account  was  drawn  up  and  the  settlement 
made-  He  proves  that  it  was  at  his  own  suggestion, 
and  not  that  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  this  item  was  car- 
ried to  his  credit  in  the  final  settlement.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  particulars  of  the  history  of 
this  item  and  of  the  cause  of  the  mistake,  if  one  was 
made.  The  committee  deem  it  sufficient  to  remark 
that  no  blame  is  imputed  to  Mr.  Webster,  who  they 
are  satisfied  was  not  aw  are,  and  probably  is  not  now, 
that  tli is  item  had  been  before  credited  to  him;  nor 
is  the  disbursing  agent  who  drew  up  the  items  of  the 
final  settlement  liable  to  the  charge  of  negligence. 
If  it  be  assumed  that  this  item  was  twice  allowed  to 
him,  and  that  the  final  settlement  w as  made  in  all 
other  respects  correct,  then  in  refunding  to  Mr. 
Webster,  he  should  have  been  repaid  $55U  only  in- 
stead of  $1,050.  But  if  Mr.  Webster  was  not  mis- 
taken in  the  belief  that  he  had  paid  the  thousand  dol- 
lars above  mentioned,  then  the  government  stiff  owes 
him  $500. 

The  committee  deem  any  comment  on  the  above 
facts  connected  with  this  charge  unnecessary.  In 
their  opinion  there  is  no  proof  in  relation  to  any  of 
the  charges  to  impeach  Mr.  Webster’s  integrity  or 
the  purity  of  his  motives  in  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  his  office.  The  value  of  this  opinion  is  per- 
haps to  some  extent  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  in 


their  investigation,  the  committee,  in  observance  of 
the  usage  in  similar  cases,  have  taken  the  testimony 
without  notice  of  him,  in  his  absence,  without  com- 
munication with  him,  or  explanation  from  him.  In 
conclusion,  they  beg  permission  to  remark  that  their 
investigation  has  brought  out  facts  (which  are  embo- 
died in  the  testimony)  connected  with  the  foreign  re- 
lations of  the  country,  the  disclosure  of  which  public 
policy  would  seem  to  forbid.  On  this  subject,  they 
entirely  concur  with  the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  the  view's  so  fully  and  strongly  enforced  by 
him  in  his  message  at  the  present  session,  in  answer 
to  a resolution  of  the  house  requesting  a communi- 
cation to  it  of  the  same  facts  that  are  embodied  in 
the  testimony  taken  by  the  committee,  and  which, 
for  reasons  then  assigned,  he  declined  to  communi- 
cate or  make  public,  except  with  a view  to  an  im- 
peachment, and  to  furnish  the  proof  necessary  to  at- 
tain the  great  ends  of  public  justice.  He  expressed 
the  opinion  that,  even  in  that  case,  the  house  should 
adopt  all  wise  precaution  to  prevent  the  unnecessary 
exposure  of  matters  the  publication  of  which  might 
injuriously  affect  the  public  interest.  No  dissent 
from  the  views  of  that  message  was  expressed  by  the 
house.  The  committee,  therefore,  think  that  these 
facts  were  laid  open  to  their  view  with  an  implied 
understanding,  both  on  the  part  of  the  president  and 
of  the  house  that  they  would  be  made  public  only  in 
the  event  of  an  impeachment,  and  of  their  being  ne- 
cessary for  bringing  to  justice  great  public  delin- 
quents. Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  no  evidence  has 
been  exhibited  to  the  committee,  which  can  lay  any 
foundation  for  an  impeachment,  all  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  president  to  decline  to  make  these 
facts  public  in  the  call  of  the  house,  return  in  their 
fuff  force  against  their  disclosure  now. 

They  therefore  recommend  that  they  may  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject, and  that  the  testimony  taken  by  them  (which 
accompanies  this  report)  be  sealed  up,  endorsed 
“confidential,”  and  deposited  in  the  archives  ot  the 
house,  not  to  be  opened  unless  by  its  order.  And 
they  report  resolutions  accordingly: 

Resolved,  That  the  testimony  taken  in  this  investi- 
gation be  sealed  up  by  the  clerk,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  committee,  endorsed  “confidential,”  and 
deposited  in  the  archives  of  the  house,  and  that  the 
same  be  not  opened  unless  by  its  order. 

Resolved,  That  this  report  be  laid  on  the  table  and 
printed,  and  that  the  select  committee  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Signed  and  submitted  by  Samuel  T.  Vinton, 
Jefferson  Dayis, 
Daniel  P.  Kino, 
Seaborn  Jones. 

[Two  of  the  above  signers  are  whigs,  the  other 
two  are  locos.] 

The  minority  of  the  committee  made  a report, 
which  we  have  not  yet  met  with  a copy  of.  Their 
objection  we  understand  to  the  above  report  was, 
that  it  did  not  embrace  the  following  letter,  which 
Mr.  Ingersoll  in  his  researches  amongst  the  files  of 
the  department,  had  laid  his  hands  upon,  and  on 
which  he  predicated  the  charges  he  made  against 
Mr.  Webster.  The  report  refers  to  the  letter  but 
refrained  from  quoting  it. 

[private.] 

Portland,  Jlvg.  1842. 

Dear  Sir:  I suppose  we  may  consider  the  long 
disputed  boundary  now  settled,  and  the  people  of 
Maine  feel  that  great  credit  is  due  to  your  efforts  in 
bringing  a forty  years  debate  to  a close.  I feel  gra- 
tified in  the  result,  from  a conviction  of  many  years’ 
standing,  that  a new  mode  of  approaching  this  sub- 
ject, and  such  an  one  as  you  have  adopted,  would 
accomplish  it,  while  another  forty  years  of  circuit- 
ous diplomacy  would  have  availed  nothing. 

Considering  the  matter  settled,  I presume  you  can 
feel  justified  in  enabling  me  to  fulfil  certain  assuran- 
ces which  1 made  to  a few  individuals  at  different 
points  in  this  slate,  whose  services  and  influence  I 
had  occasion  to  resort  to,  in  order  to  adjust  the  tone 
and  direction  of  the  party  wishes,  and  through  them 
of  public  sentiment,  to  the  purposes  so  desirable  of 
accomplishment  under  your  administration.  For  my 
own  services  you  can  also  make  such  allowance  un- 
der the  contingent  fund  as  you  may  deem  proper, 
merely  remarking  that  all  that  was  contemplated  in 
my  original  letters  in  May,  1341,  on  the  subject  as 
far  as  Maine  and  the  voice  of  the  people  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  happily  realized. 

To  the  individuals  alluded  to  above,  three  in  num- 
ber, I gave  the  assurance  that  in  the  event  of  a set- 
tlement of  the  boundary  they  should  be  allowed  a 
reasonable  remuneration  for  their  time  and  inciden- 
tal expenses,  and  I should  like  to  remit  them  $100  to 
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§125  each,  if  in  my  power.  Nevertheless,  I assum- 
ed no  authority  to  bind  your  department  in  any  offi- 
cial manner  on  the  subject,  but  the  whole  rests  in 
my  confidential  intercourse  with  them,  and  I leave 
it,  after  staling  the  facts,  wholly  at  your  discretion. 
1 presume  that  the  contingent  fund  will  be  ample, 
and  your  control  of  it  ample  to  do  whatever  you 
think  just. 

I send  herewith  a bill  with  a voucher,  with  entire 
consent  for  you  to  fill  the  blank  as  you  may  think 
proper  and  I do  it  thus  seasonably  lest  there  be 
ground  for  the  rumor  (as  1 hope  there  is  not)  that 
you  will  shortly  claim  a right  to  retire  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  slate  department. 

I beg  you  to  believe  that  whether  you  remain  in 
your  present,  or  any  other  position  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, my  best  wishes  will  attend  your  efforts,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  in  any  opportunity  of  my  being 
serviceable  to  you  in  this  region  of  our  country. 

I am,  most  truly,  your  friend  and  obed’t  servant, 
Signed  Francis  O.  J.  Smith. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  &c.  &c. 

The  house  have  ordered  the  printing  of  both  re- 
ports by  a vole  of  157  to  16. 

Ir.  a debate  in  the  house  on  the  16fh  Mr.  Yancey) 
who  had,  when  the  subject  was  up  before,  taken  the 
lead  in  vindicating  Mr.  lngersoll’s  course  and  in  hold- 
ing Mr.  Webster  to  accountability,  took  occasion  to 
remark,  as  reported  in  the  “Union”  of  that  day. 

“The  reports  on  these  charges  have  now  been 
made.  I have  read  them,  and  concur  with  both  of 
them.  With  the  majority,  1 believe  that  the  morale 
of  Mr.  Ingersoll’s  charges  has  been  refuted,  while 
there  was  suficient  apparent  ground  for  Mr.  Inger- 
soll  to  have  entertained  suspicion  that  all  was  not 
right.” 
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OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

Washington , June  12,  1846. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives: 

I transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  con- 
gress, official  reports  received  from  the  officer  com- 
manding the  army  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  giving  a 
detailed  report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in  that 
quarter,  and  particularly  of  the  recent  engagements 
between  the  American  and  Mexican  forces. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

War  Department , June  11,  1846. 

Sir:  I respectfully  submit  herewith  reports  of 
Brevet  Major  General  Taylor  and  accompanying 
documents,  giving  a detailed  account  of  the  battles 
of  “Palo  Alto”  and  of  the  “Resaca  de  la  Palma,”  in 
Texas,  which  took  place  on  the  8th  and  9lh  ultimo; 
and  also  of  the  bombardment  of  the  fort  opposite 
Matamoros.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, W.  L.  MARCY,  Secretary  of  War. 

To  the  President. 

REPORTS  FROM  GENERAL  TAYLOR. 

Headquarters  of  the  Jlrmy  of  Occupation , 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  May  ltilh,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a more  de- 
tailed report  of  the  action  of  the  8th  inst. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  of  occupation  march- 
ed under  my  immediate  orders  from  Point  Isabel  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  May,  and  bivouacked  seven 
miles  from  that  place. 

Our  march  was  resumed  the  following  morning. — 
About  noon,  when  our  advance  of  cavalry  had  reach- 
ed the  water-hole  of  “Palo  Alto,”  the  Mexican 
troops  were  reported  in  our  front,  and  were  soon  dis- 
covered occupying  the  road  in  force.  1 ordered  a 
halt  upon  reaching  the  water,  with  a view  to  rest 
arid  refresh  the  men  and  form  deliberately  our  line 
of  battle.  The  Mexican  line  was  now  plainly  visible 
across  the  prairie,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a mile 
distant.  Their  left,  which  was  composed  of  a heavy 
force  of  cavalry,  occupied  the  road,  resting  upon  a 
thicket  of  chaparral,  while  masses  of  infantry  were 
discovered  in  succession  on  the  right,  greatly  outnum- 
bering our  own  force. 

Our  line  of  battle  was  now  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing order,  commencing  on  the  extreme  right:  5th  in- 
fantry, commanded  by  Lieut.  Colonel  McIntosh;  Ma- 
jor Ringgold’s  artillery;  3d  infantry,  commanded  by 
Captain  L.  M.  Morris;  two  18-pounders,  command- 
ed by  Lieut.  Churchill,  3d  artillery;  4th  infantry, 
commanded  by  Major  G.  W.  Allen;  the  3d  and  4th 
regiments  composed  the  third  brigade,  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Garland,  and  all  the 
above  corps,  together  with  two  squadrons  of  dragoons, 
under  Captains  Ker  and  May,  composed  the  right 
wing,  under  the  orders  of  Colonel  Twiggs.  The  left 
was  formed  by  the  battalion  of  artillery  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs,  Captain  Duncan’s 


light  artillery,  and  the  8th  infantry  under  Captain 
Montgomery,  all  forming  the  first  brigade,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Belknap.  The  train 
was  parked  near  the  water,  under  directions  of  Cap- 
tains Crossman  and  Myers,  and  protected  by  Captain 
Ker’s  squadron. 

About  two  o’clock  we  look  up  the  march  by  heads 
of  columns  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  the  18- 
pounder  battery  following  the  road.  While  the  co- 
lumns were  advancing,  Lieutenant  Blake,  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  volunteered  a reconnoissance 
of  the  enemy’s  line,  which  was  handsomely  per- 
formed, and  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  at  least  two 
batteries  of  artillery  in  the  intervals  of  their  cavalry 
and  infantry.  These  batteries  were  soon  opened 
upon  us,  when  I ordered  the  columns  halted  and  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  the  fire  to  be  returned  by  all 
our  artillery.  The  8th  infantry,  on  our  extemc  left, 
was  thrown  back  to  secure  that  flank.  The  first 
fires  of  the  enemy  did  little  execulion,  while  our  18- 
pounders  and  Major  Ringgold’s  artillery  soon  dis- 
persed the  cavalry  which  formed  his  left.  Captain 
Duncan’s  battery,  thrown  forward  in  advance  of  the 
line,  was  doing  good  execution  at  this  time.  Captain 
May’s  squadron  was  now  detached  to  support  that 
battery  and  the  left  of  our  position.  The  Mexican 
cavalry,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery,  were  now  re- 
ported to  be  moving  through  the  chaparral  to  our 
right,  to  threaten  that  flank,  or  make  a demonstra- 
tion against  the  tram.  The  5th  infantry  was  imme- 
diately detached  to  check  this  movement,  and,  sup- 
ported by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  with  a section  of  Ma- 
jor Ringgold’s  battery,  and  Captain  Walker’s  com- 
pany of  volunteers,  effectually  repulsed  the  enemy — 
the  5th  infantry  repelling  a charge  of  lancers,  and 
the  artillery  doing  great  execution  in  their  ranks. — 
The  third  infantry  was  now  detached  to  the  right  as 
a still  further  security  to  that  flank,  yet  threatened 
by  the  enemy.  Major  Ringgold,  with  the  remaining 
section,  kept  up  his  fire  from  an  advanced  position, 
and  was  supported  by  the  4th  infantry. 

The  grass  of  the  prairie  had  been  accidentally 
fired  by  our  artillery,  and  the  volumes  of  smoke  now 
partially  concealed  the  armies  from  each  other.  As 
the  enemy’s  left  had  evidently  been  driven  back,  and 
left  the  road  free,  and  as  the  cannonade  had  been 
suspended,  I ordered  forward  the  18-pounders  on  the 
road  nearly  to  the  position  first  occupied  by  the 
Mexican  cavalry,  and  caused  the  first  brigade  to  take 
up  a new  position,  still  on  the  left  of  the  18-pounder 
battery.  The  5th  was  advanced  from  its  former  po- 
sition, and  occupied  a point  on  the  extreme  right  of 
the  new  line.  The  enemy  made  a change  of  position 
corresponding  to  our  own,  and  after  a suspension  of 
nearly  an  hour  the  action  was  resumed. 

The  fire  of  artillery  was  now  most  destructive: 
openings  were  constantly  made  through  the  enemy’s 
ranks  by  our  fire,  and  the  constancy  with  which  the 
Mexican  infantry  sustained  this  severe  cannonade 
was  a theme  of  universal  remark  and  admiration. — 
Captain  May’s  squadron  wa*  detached  to  make  a de- 
monstration on  the  left  of  the  enemy’s  position,  and 
suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  artillery,  to  which 
it  was  for  some  time  exposed. 

The  fourth  infantry,  which  had  been  ordered  to 
support  the  18-pounder  battery,  was  exposed  to  a 
most  galling  fire  of  artillery,  by  which  several  men 
were  killed  and  Captain  Page  dangerously  wounded. 
The  enemy’s  fire  was  directed  against  our  18-pound- 
er battery  and  the  guns  under  Major  Ringgold,  in  its 
vicinity.  The  Major  himself,  while  coolly  directing 
the  fire  of  his  pieces,  was  struck  by  a cannon  ball 
and  mortally  wounded. 

In  the  mean  time  the  battalion  of  artillery  under 
Lieut.  Col.  Childs  had  been  brought  up  to  support 
the  artillery  on  our  right.  A strong  demonstration 
of  cavalry  was  now  made  by  the  enemy  against  this 
part  of  our  line,  and  the  column  continued  to  ad- 
vance under  a severe  fire  from  the  18- pounders. — 
The  battalion  was  instantly  formed  in  square,  and 
held  ready  to  receive  the  charge  of  cavalry,  but 
when  the  advancing  squadrons  were  within  close 
range  a deadly  fire  of  canister  from  the  18-pounders 
dispersed  them.  A brisk  fire  of  small  arms  was  now 
opened  upon  the  square,  by  which  one  officer  (Lieut. 
Luther,  2d  artillery)  was  slightly  wounded;  but  a 
well-directed  volley  from  the  front  of  the  square  si- 
lenced all  further  firing  from  the  enemy  in  this  quar- 
ter. It  was  now  nearly  dark  and  the  action  was 
closed  on  the  right  of  our  line,  the  enemy  having 
been  completely  driven  back  from  his  position  and 
foiled  in  every  attempt  against  our  line. 

While  the  above  was  going  forward  on  our  right, 
and  under  my  own  eye,  the  enemy  had  made  a se- 
rious attempt  against  the  left  of  our  line.  Captain 
Duncan  instantly  perceived  the  movement,  and,  by 
the  bold  and  brilliant  manoeuvring  of  his  battery, 
completely  repulsed  several  successive  efforts  of  the 
enemy  to  advance  in  force  upon  our  left  flank.  Sup- 
ported in  succession  by  tbe.8ih  infantry  and  by  Capt. 


Ker’s  squadron  of  dragoons,  he  gallantly  held  the 
enemy  at  bay,  and  finally  drove  him,  with  immense 
loss,  from  the  field.  The  action  here  and  along  the 
whole  line  continued  until  dark,  when  the  enemy  re- 
tired into  the  chaparral,  in  rear  of  his  position.  Our 
army  bivouacked  on  the  ground  it  occupied.  During 
the  afternoon  the  train  had  been  moved  forward 
about  half  a mile,  and  was  parked  in  rear  of  the  new 
position. 

Our  loss  this  day  was  nine  killed,  forty-four 
wounded,  and  two  missing.  Among  the  wounded 
were  Major  Ringgold,  who  has  since  died,  and  Capt. 
Page  dangerously  wounded,  Lieut.  Luther  slightly 
so.  1 annex  a tabular  statement  of  the  casualties  of 
the  day. 

Our  own  force  engaged  is  shown  by  the  field  re- 
port herewith  to  have  been  177  officers  and  2,111 
men;  aggregate  2,288.  The  Mexican  force,  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  their  own  officers  taken 
prisoners  in  the  affair  of  the  9th,  was  not  less  than 
6,000  regular  troops,  with  ten  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  probably  exceeded  that  number — the  irregular 
force  not  known.  Their  loss  was  not  less  than  200 
killed  and  400  wounded — probably  greater.  This 
estimate  is  very  moderate,  and  formed  upon  the 
number  actually  counted  upon  the  field,  and  upon  the 
reports  of  their  own  officers. 

As  already  reported  in  my  first  brief  despatch,  the 
conduct  of  our  officers  and  men  was  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired.  Exposed  for  hours  to  the  severest 
trial — a cannonade  of  artillery — our  troops  display- 
ed a coolness  and  constancy  which  gave  me  through- 
out the  assurance  of  victory. 

1 purposely  defer  the  mention  of  individuals  until 
my  repon  of  the  action  of  the  9th,  when  I will  en- 
deavor to  do  justice  lo  the  many  instances  of  dis- 
tinguished conduct  on  both  days.  In  the  mean  lime 
I refer  for  more  minute  details  to  the  reports  of  indi- 
vidual commanders.  1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  commanding. 
The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Jinny,  Washington. 

Head  quarters  Jlrmy  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Fort  Brcum,  Texas,  May  17,  1846. 

Sir:  In  submitting  a more  minute  report  of  the  af- 
fair of  “Resaca  de  la  Palma,”  I have  the  honor  to 
state  that,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  instant; 
the  enemy,  who  had  encamped  near  the  field  of  the 
day  previous,  was  discovered  moving  by  his  left 
flank,  evidently  in  retreat,  and,  perhaps  at  the  same 
time  to  gain  a new  position  on  the  road  to  Matamo- 
ros, and  there  again  resist  our  advance. 

1 ordered  the  supply  train  to  be  strongly  parked  at 
its  position,  and  left  with  it  four  pieces  of  artillery — 
the  two  18-pounders,  wliich  had  done  such  good  ser- 
vice on  the  previous  day,  and  two  12-pounders, 
which  had  not  been  in  the  action.  The  wounded 
officers  and  men  were  at  the  same  time  sent  baelr  to 
Point  Isabel.  1 then  moved  forward  with  the  co- 
lumns to  the  edge  of  the  chaparral  or  forest,  which 
extends  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a distance  of  seven 
miles.  The  light  companies  of  the  first  brigade  un- 
der Captain  C.  T.  Smith,  second  artillery,  and  a se- 
lect detachment  of  light  troops,  the  whole  under  the 
command  of  Captain  McC,!l,  fourth  infantry,  were 
thrown  forward  into  the  chaparral,  to  feel  the  ene- 
my and  ascertain  his  position.  About  3 o’clock,  I 
received  a report  from  the  advance  that  the  enemy 
was  in  position  on  the  road,  with  at  least  two  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  command  was  immediately  put  in 
motion,  and  about  4 o’clock  1 came  up  with  Captain 
McCall,  who  reported  the  enemy  in  force  in  our 
front,  occupying  a ravine  which  intersects  the  road, 
and  is  skirted  by  thickets  of  dense  chaparral.  Ridge- 
ly’s  battery,  and  the  advance  under  Captain  McCall, 
were  at  once  thrown  forward  on  the  road  and  into 
the  chaparral  on  either  side,  while  the  fifth  infantry 
and  one  wing  of  the  fourth  was  thrown  into  the  for- 
est on  the  left,  and  the  third  and  the  other  wing  of 
the  fourth  on  the  right  of  the  road.  These  corps 
were  employed  as  skirmishers  to  cover  the  battery 
and  engage  the  Mexican  infantry.  Captain  McCall’s 
command  became  at  once  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
while  the  light  artillery,  though  in  a very  exposed 
position,  did  great  execution.  The  enemy  had  at 
least  eight  pieces  of  artillery,  and  maintained  an  in- 
cessant fire  upon  our  advance. 

The  action  now  became  general,  and  although  the 
enemy’s  infantry  gave  way  before  the  steady  fire  and 
resistless  progress  of  our  own,  yet  his  artillery  was 
still  in  position  to  check  our  advance — several  pieces 
occupying  the  pass  across  the  ravine  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  position.  Perceiving  that  no  decisive 
advantage  could  be  gained  until  this  artillery  was  si- 
lenced, 1 ordered  Captain -May  to  charge  the  battery 
with  his  squadron  of  dragoons.  Tim  was  gallantly 
and  effectually  executed;  the  enemy  was  driven 
from  his  guns,  and  General  La  Vega,  who  remained 
alone  at  ono  of  the  batteries,  wa3  taken  prisoner,-— 
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The  squadron,  which  suffered  much  in  this  charge, 
not  being'  immediately  supported  by  infantry,  could 
not  retain  possession  of  the  artillery  taken,  but  it  was 
completely  silenced.  In  the  mean  time  the  eighth 
infantry  had  been  ordered  up,  and  had  become 
warmly  engaged  on  the  right  of  the  road.  This 
regiment  and  a part  of  the  fifth  were  now  ordered  to 
charge  the  batteries,  which  was  handsomely  done, 
and  the  enemy  entirely  driven  from  his  artillery  and 
his  position  on  the  left  of  the  road. 

The  light  companies  of  the  first  brigade,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  regiments  of  infantry,  had  been  de- 
ployed on  the  right  of  the  road,  when,  at  various 
points,  they  became  briskly  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
A small  party,  under  Captain  Buchanan  and  Lieu- 
tenants Wood  and  Hays,  fourth  infantry,  composed 
chiefly  of  men  of  that  regiment,  drove  the  enemy 
from  a breastwork  which  he  occupied,  and  captured 
a piece  of  artillery.  An  attempt  to  recover  this 
piece  was  repulsed  by  Captain  Barbour’s  third  infan- 
try. The  enemy  was  at  last  completely  driven  from 
his  position  on  the  right  of  the  road,  and  retreated 
precipitately,  leaving  baggage  of  every  description. 
The  fourth  infantry  took  possession  of  a camp  where 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Mexican  general-in  chief 
were  established.  All  his  official  correspondence 
was  captured  at  this  place. 

The  artillery  battalion  (excepting  the  flank  com- 
"panies)  had  been  ordered  to  guard  the  baggage  train, 
which  was  parked  some  distance  in  rear.  That  bat- 
talion was  now  ordered  up  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and, 
with  the  3d  infantry,  Capt.  Ker’s  dragoons,  and  Capt. 
Duncan’s  battery,  followed  him  rapidly  to  the  river, 
making  a number  of  prisoners.  Great  numbers  of 
the  enemy  were  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
river  near  the  town.  The  corps  last  mentioned  en- 
camped near  the  river — the  remainder  of  the  army 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  strength  of  our  marching  force  on  this  day, 
as  exhibited  in  the  annexed  field  report,  was  173  offi- 
cers and  2,049  men — aggregate  2,222.  The  actual 
number  engaged  with  the  enemy  did  not  exceed 
1,700.  Our  loss  was  three  officers  killed,  thirty-six 
men  killed  and  seventy-one  wounded.  Among  the 
officers  killed  I have  to  report  the  lossof  Lieut.  Inge, 
2d  dragoons,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  platoon 
while  gallantly  charging  the  enemy’s  battery;  of 
Lieut.  Cochrane,  of  the  4th,  and  Lieut.  Chadbourne, 
of  the  8th  infantry,  who  likewise  met  their  death  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  officers  wounded  were 
Lieut.  Col.  Payne,  inspector  general;  Lieut.  Dob- 
bins, 3d  infantry,  serving  with  the  light  infantry  ad- 
vance, slightly;  Lieut.  Col.  McIntosh,  5th  infantry, 
severely,  twice;  Capt.  Hooe,  5th  infantry,  severely, 
(right  arm  since  amputated,)  Lieut.  Fowler,  5th  in- 
fantry, slightly;  Capt.  Montgomery,  8th  infantry, 
slightly;  Lieuts.  Gates  and  Jordan,  8th  infantry,  se- 
verely, (each  twice,)  Lieuts.  Selden,  Maclay,  Bur- 
bank, and  Morris,  8th  infantry,  slightly. 

I have  no  accurate  data  from  which  to  estimate 
the  enemy’s  force  on  this  day.  He  is  known  to  have 
been  reinforced  after  the  action  of  the  8th,  both  by 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  no  doubt  to  an  extent  equal 
to  his  loss  on  that  day.  It  is  probable  that  (3,000 
men  were  opposed  to  us,  and  in  a position  chosen  by 
themselves,  and  strongly  defended  with  artillery. — 
The  enemy’s  loss  was  very  great.  Nearly  200  of  his 
dead  were  buried  by  us  on  the  days  succeeding  the 
battle.  His  loss,  ill  killed  and  wounded  and  missing, 
in  the  two  affairs  of  the  8th  and  9th,  is,  I think,  mo- 
derately estimated  at  1,000  men. 

Our  victory  has  been  decisive.  A small  force  has 
overcome  immense  odds  of  the  best  troops  that 
Mexico  can  furnish;  veteran  regiments  perfectly 
equipped  and  appointed.  Eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
several  colors  and  standards,  a great  number  of  pri- 
soners, including  fourteen  officers,  and  a large 
amount  of  baggage  and  public  property,  have  fallen 
into  our  hands. 

The  causes  of  victory  are  doubtless  to  be  found 
in  the  superior  quality  of  our  officers  and  men.  1 
have  already,  in  former  reports,  paid  a general  tri- 
bute to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  troops  on  both 
days.  It  now  becomes  my  duty,  and  1 feel  U to  be 
one  of  great  delicacy,  to  notice  individuals.  In  so 
extensive  a field  as  that  of  the  8th,  and  in  the  dense 
cover  where  most  of  the  action  of  the  9th  was 
fought,  I could  not  possibly  be  witness  to  more  than 
a small  portion  of  the  operations  of  the  various 
corps,  and  1 must  therefore  depend  upon  the  reports 
of  subordinate  commanders,  which  1 respectfully  en- 
close herewith. 

Col.  Twiggs,  the  second  in  command,  was  particu- 
larly active  on  both  days,  in  executing  my  orders 
and  directing  the  operations  of  the  right  wing. — 
Lieut.  Col.  McIntosh,  commanding  the  5th  infantry; 
JLieut,  Cul.  Garland,  commanding  the  third  brigade; 
Lieut.  Col.  Belknap,  commanding  the  1st  brigade; 
Lieut.  Col.  Childs,  commanding  the  artillery  batla- 
Iiod;  Major  AlleDj  Capta.  L.  N.  Morris,  and  Mont- 


gomery, commanding  respectively  the  4th,  3d,  and 
8th  regiments  of  infantry,  were  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  and  gave  examples  to  their 
commands  of  cool  and  fearless  conduct.  Lieut.  Col, 
McIntosh  repulsed  with  his  regiment  a charge  of 
lancers  in  the  action  of  Palo  Alto,  and  shared  with 
it  in  the  honors  and  dangers  of  the  following  day, 
being  twice  severely  wounded.  Lieut.  Col.  Belknap 
headed  a charge  of  the  8th  infantry,  which  resulted 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  his  guns,  and  leaving  us  in 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  field. 

Captain  Duncan  and  Lieut.  Ridgely  deserve  spe 
cial  notice  for  the  gallant  and  efficient  manner  in- 
which  they  manoeuvred  and  served  their  batteries. — 
The  impression  made  by  Captain  Duncan’s  battery 
upon  the  extreme  right  of  the  enemy’s  line  at  the 
affair  of  Palo  Alto  contributed  largely  to  the  result 
of  the  day;  while  the  terrible  fire  kept  up  by  Lieut. 
Ridgely  in  the  affair  of  the  9ih  inflicted  heavy  losses 
upon  the  enemy.  The  18-pounder  battery,  which 
played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  action  of  the8tb, 
was  admirably  served  by  Lieut.  Churchill,  3d  artil- 
lery, assisted  by  Lieut.  Wood,  topographical  en- 
gineers. The  charge  of  cavalry  against  the  enemy’s 
batteries  on  the  9th  was  gallantly  led  by  Captain 
May,  and  had  complete  success.  Captain  McCall, 
4th  infantry,  rendered  distinguished  service  with  the 
advanced  corps  under  his  orders.  Its  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  will  show  how  closely  it  was  engaged. 
I may  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  in  two  former 
instances  Captain  McCall  has  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vice as  a partisan  officer.  In  this  connexion  I would 
mention  the  services  of  Captain  Walker,  of  the  Tex- 
as rangers,  who  was  in  both  affairs  with  his  compa- 
ny, and  who  has  performed  very  meritorious  services 
as  a spy  and  partisan.  I must  beg  leave  to  refer  to 
the  reports  of  subordinate  commanders,  and  privates, 
who  were  distinguished  by  good  conduct  on  both 
days.  Instances  of  individual  gallantry  and  personal 
conflict  with  the  enemy  were  not  wanting  in  the  af- 
fair of  the  9th,  but  cannot  find  place  in  a general  re- 
port. The  officers  serving  in  the  staffs  of  the  dif- 
ferent commanders  are  particularly  mentioned  by 
them. 

I derived  efficient  aid  on  both  days  from  all  the 
officers  of  my  staff.  Captain  Bliss,  assistant  adjutant 
general;  Lieut.  Colonel  Payne,  inspector  general; 
Lieut.  Eaton,  A.  D.  C.; ‘Capt.  Waggaman,  commis- 
sary of  subsistence;  Lieut.  Scavitt,  engineer,  and 
Lieuts.  Blake  and  Meade,  topographical  engineers, 
promptly  conveyed  my  orders  to  every  part  of  the 
field.  Lieut.  Colonel  Payne  was  wounded  in  the 
affair  of  the  9th,  and  1 have  already  had  occasion 
to  report  the  melancholy  death  of  Lieut.  Blake,  by 
accident,  in  the  interval  between  the  two  engage- 
ments. 

Major  Craig  and  Lieut.  Brereton,  of  the  ordnance 
department,  were  actively  engaged  in  their  appro- 
priate duties,  and  Surgeon  Craig,  medical  director, 
superintended  in  person  the  arduous  service  of  the 
field  hospitals.  I take  this  occasion  to  mention  gen- 
erally the  devotion  to  duty  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  army,  who  have  been  untiring  in  their  exertions, 
both  in  the  field  and  in  the  hospitals,  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies.  Captains 
Crossrnan  and  Myers,  of  the  quarter-master’s  de- 
partment, who  had  charge  of  the  heavy  supply  train 
at  both  engagements,  conducted  it  in  a most  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  finally  brought  it  up,  without  the 
smallest  loss,  to  its  destination. 

I enclose  an  inventory  of  the  Mexican  property 
captured  on  the  field,  and  also  a sketch  of  the  field 
of  “Resaca  de  la  Palma,”  and  of  the  route  from 
Point  Isabel,  made  by  my  aid-de-camp,  Lieut.  Eaton. 

One  regimental  color  (battalion  of  Tampico)  and 
many  standards  and  guidons  of  cavalry  were  taken 
at  the  affair  of  the  9th.  I would  be  pleased  to  re 
eeive  your  instructions  as  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  these  trophies;  whether  they  shall  be  sent 
to  Washington,  &c.  I am,  very  re.-pectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brigadier  General,  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 
The  Adjutant  General,  of  the  Army.  Washington, 

D.C. 


REPORT  FROM  COL-  TWIGGS. 

Headquarters,  right  wing,  Army  of  Occupation, 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  May,  11,  1845. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  re 
port  of  the  transactions  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  under  my  command,  during 
the  actions  with  the  enemy  on  the  8th  and  9th  in- 
stant. About  2|  P.  M.  on  the  8th  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  Palo  Alio,  within  one  mile  of  the  chaparral 
which  borders  the  Rio  Grande  nine  miles  from  the 
river.  My  command  being  composed  of  Major  Ring- 
gold’s company  of  light  artillery,  two  squadrons  of 
dragoons,  the  5th  infantry,  and  the  3d  and  4th  infan- 
try, composing  the  third  brigade. 


The  enemy,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a m ile 
opened  their  batteries  on  their  right,  which,  being 
immediately  responded  to  by  our  two  38  pounders, 
in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Churchill,  brought  on  the 
action  of  the  8th  instant.  Major  Ringgold’s  battery 
was  ordered  to  the  right  and  front  of  the  18  pound- 
ers, at  a distance  of  about  seven  hundred  yards  from 
the  enemy,  when  the  battery  was  opened  with  great 
effect,  as  was  shown  the  next  day  by  the  number  of 
the  enemy’s  dead  found  along  his  line.  The  infantry 
in  the  mean  time  was  formed  in  the  rear  of  the  ar- 
tillery, receiving  with  the  greatest  possible  coolness 
the  enemy’s  fire,  and  only  anxious  for  the  order  to 
rush  in  and  participate  actively  in  the  affair. 

A regiment  of  the  enemy’s  lancers  was  observed 
to  move  to  our  right,  apparently  to  gain  possession 
of  our  wagon  train,  a few  hundred  yards  in  rear. — 
The  5th  infantry  and  two  pieces  of  Major  Ringgold’s 
artillery,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  R,  Ridgely, 
were  ordered  to  check  this  movement.  Having 
gained  ground  to  the  right,  some  four  or  five  hundred 
yards,  the  5th  was  formed  in  square  to  receive  a 
charge  from  the  lancers,  who  advanced  to  within 
filly  yards,  when  the  opposing  side  of  the  square 
fired  into  and  repulsed  them,  having  received  in  the 
mean  time  several  irregular  discharges  from  the 
enemy.  The  lancers  reformed,  and  continued  their 
movement  to  get  in  rear  of  our  right  flank,  when  I 
ordered  the  3d  to  move  to  the  right  and  rear,  around 
a pond  of  water,  and  prevent  their  progress  in  that 
direction.  Seeing  their  movement  frustrated  in  this 
point,  the  lancers  commenced  a retreat  in  good  or- 
der, marching  apparently  by  squadrons,  when  First 
Lieutenant  R.  Ridgely,  of  Major  Ringgold’s  battery, 
assisted  by  Brevet  Second  Lieut.  French,  opened  a 
fire  on  them,  and  scattered  them  in  all  directions. — 
In  this  affair  the  enemy  lost  some  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  men.  This  portion  of  the  right  wing  served 
in  about  this  position  until  the  close  of  the  action. — 
In  the  mean  tune  Major  Ringgold,  with  the  remain- 
ing two  pieces  of  his  battery,  continued  to  play  on 
the  enemy  with  great  success.  The  gallant  major 
was  mortally  wounded  by  a cannon  Dal  1 towards 
the  close  of  the  action,  and  his  horse  shot  under 
him  at  the  same  time.  The  army  and  the  country 
will  long  deplore  the  loss  of  so  brave  and  accomplish- 
ed an  officer. 

The  second  squadron  of  dragoons,  commanded  by 
Captain  May,  who,  during  the  day,  was  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  general  commanding,  being 
ordered  to  turn  if  possible  the  left  flank  of  ttie  ene- 
my, the  4th  infantry  was  ordered  to  support  him. — 
Having  advanced  in  our  right  and  front  some  four 
hundred  yards  under  a very  severe  fire  from  two  of 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  it  was  found  the  force  he  had 
to  oppose  was  eight  or  nine  hundred  cavalry;  he  re- 
tired agreeably  to  his  orders,  and  the  4th  infantry 
was  accordingly  withdrawn.  In  this  operation  Cap- 
tain May’s  squadron  had  five  men  wounded  and  six 
horses  killed,  and  the  4th  infanlry  one  man  killed, 
one  officer  (Captain  Page)  mortally,  and  one  man 
severely  wounded.  Night  coming  on,  the  right  wing 
took  position  in  front  of  the  wagon  train,  and  slept 
on  their  arms  on  the  ground  first  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  The  perfect  coolness  of  Lieutenant  Ridge- 
ly, and  the  great  precision  with  which  he  fired  his 
pieces,  whilst  acting  in  concert  with  the  5th,  deserves 
notice,  the  last  and  most  effective  shot  he  having 
aimed  himself. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  some  of  the  enemy 
being  discovered  in  the  edge  of  the  chaparral,  we 
advanced  the  5th  infantry  on  the  right,  with  the  2d 
squadron  of  dragoons  in  front,  Major  Ringgold’s 
battery,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  on  the 
left  ot  the  5th,  and  the  3d  brigade  on  its  left.  On 
advancing,  the  enemy  having  retired,  we  entered 
the  chaparral  and  approached  to  within  eight  hun- 
dred yards  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where  the  enemy 
had  taken  position  to  fight.  The  advance  guard 
having  kept  up  a fire  till  our  arrival,  Lieutenant 
Ridgely  was  ordered  in  front  of  the  5th  with  his 
battery,  and  having  advanced  cautiously  to  within 
about  four  hundred  yards  of  their  battery  in  the 
road,  the  enemy  opened  on  him  with  grape.  Lieut. 
Ridgely  pushed  forward  rapidly  about  100  yards 
further,  and  returned  their  fire  with  great  spirit  and 
success,  advancing  on  them  wtienever  their  fire 
slackened.  At  times  the  two  batteries  were  firing 
canister  at  each  other  when  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  apart.  Haviug  advanced  in  this  manner 
about  five  hundred  yards,  Captain  May’s  squadron 
was  ordered  to  charge  the  enemy’s  guns.  Dashing 
forward  in  columns  of  fours,  (the  main  road  admit- 
ting of  no  other  formation,)  the  squadron  charged 
across  the  ravine  through  seven  of  the  enemy’s 
pieces,  driving  the  gunners  from  them;  Capt.  May, 
with  Lieutenants  Inge,  Sleveri3,  and  Sackelt,  and 
the  1st  and  2d  platoons  of  the  squadron  charging  the 
guns  in  the  road  and  on  the  light  of  it;  Captain 
Graham,  accompanied  by  Lieutenants  YYinsbip  and 
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Pleasanton,  with  the  3d  and  4th  platoons,  leading 
the  charge  against  the  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  road 
in  the  ravine.  Captain  May  having  charged  through 
the  pieces  in  the  road,  rallied  some  six  men,  and 
charged  again  at  some  of  the  gunners  who  had  re- 
gained their  pieces,  and  drove  them  off  and  took  Gen. 
Vega  prisoner.  In  the  charge  Lieut.  Inge  fell  at  the 
head  of  his  platoon,  whilst  leading  it  on  gallantly, 
having  passed  through  their  batteries.  Corporal  Mc- 
Cauley was  taken  prisoner,  nine  privates  and  eigh- 
teen horses  were  killed,  Sergeant  Maley,  nine  pri- 
vates, and  ten  horses  wounded. 

The  4th  infantry,  under  the  command  of  Brevet 
Major  Allen,  the  5th,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 
McIntosh,  and  the  3d  commanded  by  Captain  L.  N. 
Morris,  retained  possession  of  the  enemy’s  artillery, 
repulsing  at  different  times  largely  superior  parties 
brought  to  bear  against  them,  and  finally  brought  off 
the  pieces,  making  several  prisoners  of  war.  After 
the  unsurpassed,  if  not  the  unequalled,  charge  of 
Captain  May’s  squadron,  the  enemy  was  unable  to 
fire  a piece.  In  this  affair,  Lieut.  Inge,  2d  dragoons, 
and  Lieut.  Cochran,  4th  infantry,  were  killed,  and 
Lieut.  Col.  McIntosh,  Captain  Hoe,  and  Lieutenant 
Dobbins  were  wounded.  I would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  commanding  general  to  the  gal- 
land  conduct  of  Col.  McIntosh,  5th,  and  Col.  Gar- 
land, 4th  infantry,  (commanding  the  3d  brigade,) 
Lieutenants  Ridgely,  Shover,  and  French,  3d  artil- 
lery, Captains  May  and  Graham,  Lieutenants  Win- 
ship,  Stevens,  Pleasanton,  and  Sacketl,  2d  dra 
goons,  and  Captain  Buchanan,  Lieutenants  Hays 
and  Wood,  4th  infantry , &c.;  the  latter  two  hav- 
ing captured  a piece  of  artillery,  defended  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  with  but  a few 
men. 

The  enemy  having  been  routed  with  great  loss, 
this  day’s  action  closed  w ith  much  honor  to  the  Ame- 
rican army,  spreading  terror  amongst  the  Mexican 
people.  In  this  action  every  officer  and  man  per- 
formed his  duty  most  gallantly. 

C .plain  Arnold  and  Lieut.  McDonald,  2d  dra- 
goons, my  aids  on  the  8tn  and  9th  instant,  perform- 
ed the  several  duties  assigned  them  with  prompt- 
ness, coolness,  and  courage.  They  accompanied 
me  during  the  whole  of  the  affairs, except  when  de- 
tached carrying  orders.  The  detailed  account  of  the 
commanders  of  each  regiment  and  corps  is  herewith 
submitted. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedientservant, 
D.  E.  TIWGGS, 

Colonel  2d  dragoons,  commanding  right  wing  A.  O. 

Capt.  W,  W.  S.  Buss,  Assistant,  adj't.  general, 
Army  of  Occupation,  camp  near  Mutamoros. 

REPORT  OF  COLONEL  GARLAND. 

Battlefield,  near  JYlatamoros, 
Headquarters  3d  Brigade,  May  11,  1846. 

Colonel:  1 have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith, 
for  the  information  of  the  Commanding  General,  the 
reports  of  Capt.  Lewis  Morris,  of  the  3d,  and  Brevet 
Major  Allen,  of  the  4th  infantry,  giving  a detailed 
account  of  the  services  performed  by  the  regiments 
under  their  respective  commands  in  the  actions  which 
took  place  on  the  8lh  and  Dlh  instant. 

I have  only  this  moment  received  these  reports, 
and,  as  I am  under  orders  to  march  immediately 
with  my  brigade,  have  not  a moment  to  add  any 
thing  to  them  if  1 were  disposed  to  do  so.  Both  of 
these  regimental  commanders  used  every  effort  to 
meet  the  enemy  and  to  overcome  him.  It  was  plea- 
ing  to  me  to  witness  the  gallant  rivalry  between 
the  two  corps;  they  shared  liberally  m the  dangers 
and  exertions  which  brought  about  our  signal  success. 

1 witnessed  with  great  satisfaction,  in  a dense  cha- 
parral, Capt.  Morrison,  of  the  4th,  overcoming  ob 
stacles,  which  1 believed  insurmountable,  m order  to 
reach  the  enemy. 

Of  Capt.  McCall,  4th  infantry,  whose  merits  are 
fully  appreciated  by  the  commanding  general,  I can 
make  no  remark,  as  he  was  detached  with  a separate 
command  under  the  special  instructions  of  the  gene- 
ral himself. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  approbation  of  the  efficient  services  of  my  prin- 
cipal stall'  officer,  Lieutenant  Beaman,  of  the  4th 
intantry.  Brigade  Major  Lieut.  G.  O.  Haller,  A.  C. 
S.,  also-  rendered  me  valuable  service  during  the  two 
actions. 

Most  respectfully,  I am,  Colonel,  your  ob’l  serv’t, 
JOHN  GARLAND, 
Lieut ■ Col.  ith  inf,  commanding  2d  brigade. 

Col.  D.  E.  Twiggs,  2d  dragoons, 

commanding  right  wing  Army  of  Occupation. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  ALLEN. 

ijeadquai  ters  Fourth  Infantry, 
Camp  on  the  battlefield,  May  10,  1846. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  report  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  colonel  commanding  the  3d  brigade  that, 
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in  obedience  to  orders  received  yesterday,  when  the 
tiring  commenced,  the  4th  infantry  deployed  as  skir- 
mishers on  the  right  and  left  of  the  road,  and  ad 
vanced  towards  the  point  where  the  firing  seemed 
most  lively.  After  rushing  on  for  some  short  dis- 
tance, it  was  discovered  that  the  enemy  were  pour 
ing  in  a heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry  from  a 
small  breastwork  just  in  front,  defended  by  one  piece 
of  artillery  and  about  ISO  or  200  men.  Capt.  Bu- 
chanan, being  nearest  this  point,  and  finding  himself 
the  senior  officer,  collected  some  25  or  30  men  of 
the  regiment,  portions  of  his  own  company  and  com- 
panies D,  H,  and  K,  together  with  Lieutenants  Hays 
and  Woods,  charged  the  works,  completely  routed 
the  enemy,  and  captured  the  piece.  The  regiment 
still  continued  to  move  lorward,  until  it  emerged 
from  the  thicket  into  the  main  camp  of  the  enemy, 
containing  the  headquarters  of  the  commanding  ge- 
neral of  the  Mexican  army,  their  ammunition,  some 
300  or  400  mules,  saddles,  and  every  variety  of 
camp  equipage.  I regret  extremely  to  announce  the 
death  of  First  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Cochrane,  of  my 
regiment,  who  fell  at  the  very  edge  of  the  camp, 
whilst  gallantly  leading  his  men  into  it.  The  nature 
of  the  chaparral  was  such,  that,  in  going  through 
it,  it  very  frequently  became  unavoidably  necessary 
to  divide  the  regiment  into  several  detachments, 
each  of  which  met  the  enemy  at  different  points, 
and  always  put  him  to  flight.  I cannot  pass  over  in 
silence  the  brave  and  distinguished  behavior  of 
Lieutenants  Hays  and  Woods,  as  well  as  that  of 
Sergeant  Major  Maloney  and  Corporals  Farrall  and 
McFarlin,  who,  whilst  their  gallant  commander, 
Captain  Buchanan,  was  briskly  engaged  in  driving 
back  the  infantry,  lushed  forward  with  six  men  to 
the  cannon,  and  whilst  Lieut.  Hays  was  endeavoring 
to  dispatch  one  of  the  mules  attached  to  it,  Lieut 
Woods  sprung  to  the  handspikes,  turned  the  piece  in 
such  a direction  as  to  lock  one  of  the  wheels  against 
a tree,  and  thereby  prevented  its  being  moved,  and 
succeeded  in  defending  and  securing  it.  The  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  men  on  this  day,  as  well  as 
on  the  8th,  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the  Ameri- 
can soldier.  On  the  8th  Capt.  Page  was  severely,  if 
not  mortally  wounded,  and  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded.  On  the  9th,  First  Lieut.  R E.  Cochrane 
and  three  men  were  killed;  Lieutenants  Wallen  and 
Hays  and  six  men  wounded — Lieuls.  Wallen  and 
Hays  very  slightly. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  ALLEN, 
Brevet  Major  commanding  ith  infantry. 

To  Lieut.  Col.  J.  Garland 

Commanding  3d  Brigade. 

P.  S. — For  further  particulars  you  are  referred 
to  the  accompanying  report  of  Capt.  Buchanan. 

G.  W.  A. 

I have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  expressing  my 
warmest  thanks  to  the  adjutant  of  the  4lh  infantry, 
Lieut.  A.  Haskins,  for  his  coolness  and  gallantry  and 
efficient  assistance  throughout  the  whole  of  both  af- 
fairs. GEO.  W.  ALLEN. 

Brevet  Major  commanding  4th  infantry 

REPORT  OF  CAPT.  ROBT.  C.  BUCHANAN. 

Camp  on  the  battlefield,  May  10,  1845. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  your  request,  1 have  the 
honor  to  report  that,  in  the  deployment  of  the  4th 
infantry,  1 found  myself  in  command  of  companies 
of  B,  D,  and  K,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  as  vve  en- 
tered, and,  having  been  ordered  to  cross  to  the  right 
and  advance,  did  so.  After  crossing  the  pond  I had 
with  me  Lieutenants  Hays  and  Woods,  and  about 
twenty  men  of  different  regiments,  mostly,  however, 
of  the  4lh.  Upon  deploying  my  men  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill,  I discovered  one  of  the  enemy’s  pieces 
about  fifty  yards  in  front,  which  was  defended  by 
about  150  infantry.  1 charged  and  took  the  piece, 
and  attempted  to  spike  it,  but,  not  being  able  to  do 
so,  took  it  back  to  a place  of  safety.  The  enemy 
had  a breastwork  in  my  rear,  and  opened  a heavy 
fire  on  me,  when,  with  about  ten  men,  I dislodged 
him,  and  drove  him  across  the  road.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Lieutenants  Hays  and 
Woods,  of  the  4th.  They  were  among  the  very  first 
to  reach  the  piece,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of 
its  capture.  Whilst  I was  engaged  in  driving  the 
enemy  from  his  breastwoik,  these  officers,  with  their 
men,  repulsed  a party  that  charged  them  in  order  to 
recapture  the  piece.  I cannot  refrain  lrom  calling 
your  attention  to  Sergeant  Major  Maloney  and  Cor- 
poral Farrell,  who  behaved  with  remarkable  coolness 
and  gallantry.  Every  body  did  his  duty  nobly,  as 
becomes  American  soldiers. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  ob’t  servant, 

ROBERT  C.  BUCHANAN, 

Captain  4th  infantry. 

To  Maj.  G.  W,  Allen,  commanding  4th  infantry. 
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REPORT  OF  CAPT.  L.  N.  MORRIS. 

Headquarters  3d  infantry. 

Camp  on  battlefield,  near  Mutamoros,  May  10,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  (tie  honor  to  report  that,  in  obedience 
to  your  order,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  the 
9 ih  instant  at  this  place,  I deployed  the  31  infantry 
as  skirmishers  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  left  rest- 
ing on  the  road;  the  regiment  advanced  rapilly  to 
the  front;  and,  soon  after  the  firing  commenced,  I 
found  my  command  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  exposed 
to  a cross  fire  from  our  own  and  the  enemy’s  batte- 
ries, and,  in  consequence  of  the  very  dense  chapar- 
ral, the  regiment  became  very  much  scattered.  I 
passed  an  order  down  tile  line  for  the  officers  to  col- 
lect all  the  men  they  could  and  bring  them  into  the 
engagement,  which  was  altogether  on  the  left  of  the 
road.  I returned  myself  with  all  the  men  I could 
collect,  turned  Duncan’s  battery,  and  joined  in  the 
action  on  the  left  Bank,  with  Lieutenants  Johns,  Bee, 
Williamson,  and  Hatch,  3d  infantry;  Lieutenant  and 
Adjutant  Irons  passed  into  the  right  with  a few  men 
and  joined  a parly  under  Captain  McCall.  The  offi- 
cers near  me  on  this  occasion  did  all  that  could  be 
desired  of  gallant  soldiers:  they  directed  the  men 
with  coolness,  judgment,  and  activity:  the  soldiers 
too,  about  thirty  in  the  detachment,  did  themselves 
great  credit.  1 regret  that  I cannot  give  a more  full 
account  of  wliat  the  regiment  accomplished.  As 
staled  before,  it  became  scattered,  and  each  officer 
was  compelled  to  act  independently.  Some  few 
have  to  regret  that  they  could  not  find  their  way  out 
of  the  chaparral  in  time  to  join  in  the  battle.  Cap- 
tain Barbour  did  good  service  with  his  detachment, 
by  driving  back  a body  ot  cavalry  attempting  to  re- 
cover a piece  of  artillery  taken  by  some  officers  and 
men  of  the  4th  infantry.  I must  not  omit  to  notice 
in  this  report  the  conduct  of  Corporal  O’Sullivan, 
of  company  E 3d  infantry,  who  fired  at  a body  of 
the  enemy  and  immediately  rushed  in  upon  them  and 
seized  a lieutenant  by  the  collar,  disarmed  him,  and 
delivered  h im  a prisoner  to  Lieutenant  Graham. — 
He  afterwards  went  with  a party  under  Sergeant 
Kendall,  of  F company,  3d  inlantry,  captured  a gun 
from  the  enemy,  rolled  it  out  into  the  road,  and 
turned  it  over  to  an  officer  of  the  5th  infantry. — 
There  were  many  other  acts  of  individual  daring; 
but,  where  all  behaved  well,  it  is  deemed  unnecessa- 
ry to  multiply  instances. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
ob’t  serv’t,  L.  N.  MORRIS, 

Captain  3d  infantry,  commanding  regiment. 

Lieut.  Col.  J Garland, 

Commanding  3d  Brigade  Army  of  Occupation. 

REPORT  OF  MAJOR  T.  STAN1FOP.D. 

Headquarters  bill  infantry, 

Camp  on  the  field  of  battle,  May  10,  1846. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  orders  I have  the  honor 
to  report  that,  in  the  action  of  Palo  Alto,  on  the  8th 
instant,  the  5th  infantry  was  placed  on  the  extreme 
right  of  our  line.  After  sustaining  the  cannonade 
of  the  enemy  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy,  and  was  detached  for  that  purpose,  ad- 
vancing nearly  half  a mile  to  the  right  and  front; 
the  cavalry  of  the  Mexicans,  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery in  view,  extending  themselves,  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  outflanking  us.  On  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  the  regiment  was 
thrown  into  square,  with  Captain  Walker,  of  the 
Texas  Rangers,  and  twenty  mounted  men  on  our 
right.  The  enemy  commenced  an  irregular  fire 
upon  our  square  as  they  advanced,  wounding  three 
or  four  of  our  men,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
within  about  fifty  yards,  when  our  fire  was  deliver- 
ed from  one  front  oi  the  square,  killing  several  men 
and  horses  and  causing  the  enemy  to  retire.  Our 
fire  was  followed  by  the  rifles  of  the  mounted  men. 
At  this  moment  Lieutenant  Ridgely,  with  two  pieces 
of  his  battery,  came  to  our  support,  and  poured  in  a 
destructive  fire  of  grape  and  canister  on  the  enemy, 
now  in  full  reLreat  towards  his  right.  The  regiment 
remained  on  this  ground  for  about  half  an  hour, 
when  we  were  ordered  to  lake  position  on  the  right 
of  the  new  line,  which  had  been  lormed  by  throw- 
ing forward  our  right;  the  enemy  having  changed 
his  front  nearly  perpendicular  to  his  first  line. — 
Here  we  received  a severe  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  wounding  a corporal  of  the  color  com- 
pany and  the  color  sergeant  slightly.  As  it  was  now- 
near  night,  we  were  ordered  up  lor  the  protection  of 
the  train;  the  cannonading  from  both  sides  ceasing 
at  dark. 

In  the  battle  of  the  9th,  the  5th  being  in  advane® 
and  the  enemy  being  discovered  in  front,  the  regi' 
ment  was  ordered  into  the  chaparral  on  the  left  of 
the  road,  and  directed  to  advance  as  skirmishers  and 
push  for  the  enemy.  The  chaparral  at  first  was 
dense  and  almost  impassable;  consequently  the  re 
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giment  became  much  separated  and  extended,  ren- 
dering it  impossible  to  advance  with  much  regulari- 
ty. A severe  cannonading  from  both  sides  now  be- 
gan, mingled  with  a tremendous  fire  of  musketry. — 
In  a few  moments  the  order  was  given  to  charge  the 
enemy’s  batteries;  which  was  promptly  done  by  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  and  the  enemy’s  guns  were  all 
captured.  In  this  brilliant  exploit  the  5th  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  a portion  of  the  regiment  success- 
fully resisting  the  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recap- 
ture those  guns  on  the  right  of  his  battery;  the  re- 
mainder of  the  regiment  being  extended  towards  the 
right  and  mingling  in  the  severe  and  close  engage 
ment  which  was  there  going  on,  and  was  so  glorious- 
ly terminated. 

During  the  action  of  this  day,  Lieutenant  Colonel 
McIntosh  and  Capt.  Hooe  were  severely  and  Lieut. 
Fowler  slightly  wounded;  loss  of  the  rank  and  file, 
nine  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded;  many  of  them 
severely. 

In  conclusion,  I will  only  add,  that  all,  both  offi- 
cers and  men,  did  their  duty  in  a most  gallant  man- 
ner, determined  to  conquer  the  enemy  or  perish  in 
the  conflict. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
ob’t  serv’t,  T.  STANIFORD, 

Major  5lli  inf,  commanding  regiment. 

Col.  D.  E.  Twiggs, 

Commd'g.  right  wing  Jlrmy  of  Occupation. 

REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  RIDGEI.V. 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  May  10,  1816. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  your  directions  I have 
the  honor  to  report  that  the  company  which  I now 
have  the  honor  to  command  took  up  its  position  in 
the  line  of  battle  about  3 o’clock  P.  M.  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  8ih,  at  distance  of  about  800  yards  from 
the  enemy’s  line.  After  receiving  a few  rounds  of 
artillery,  we  advanced  about  100  yards,  where  we 
opened  our  battery  with  considerable  execution,  as 
proved  the  next  day;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
making  a flank  movement  to  our  right,  I was  detach- 
ed with  two  pieces  to  operate  with  the  5th  infantry, 
who  had  been  sent  forward  to  oppose  the  movement. 
My  section  had  already  lost  one  man  and  two  horses 
badly  wounded.  As  1 was  taking  position  on  the 
right  of  the  5th,  who  were  in  square,  they  fired  a 
volley  from  one  of  its  faces  on  the  enemy,  whose  ca- 
valry had  charged.  I at  once  unlirnbered  and  com- 
menced firing.  Very  shortly  I saw  their  artillery 
and  cavalry,  which  latter  was  in  large  forre,  retir- 
ing. 1 am  happy  to  state  our  fire  proved  effective, 
and  the  movement  was  frustrated.  Brevet  second 
lieutenant  French  had  the  immediate  charge  of 
one  of  the  pieces.  We  continued  changing  position 
from  point  to  point  until  dark,  when  we  encamped. 
1 then  learned  that  brevet  major  Ringgold,  who  had 
been  with  the  otner  section,  had  been  badly  wound- 
ed. The  section  was  brought  up  by  lieut.  Shover, 
who  had  kept  it  actively  employed  during  the  entire 
afternoon. 

The  following  morning,  about  noon,  I took  my 
position  in  rear  of  the  5th  infantry  on  our  way  to 
Matamoros,  marching  in  column  of  sections  whenever 
practicable.  After  having  advanced  about  five  miles, 
I was  ordered  to  the  front  with  my  battery,  and  was 
there  informed  the  enemy  were  immediately  in  our 
front,  occupying  the  road  with  their  artillery.  Capt. 
Walker,  ol  the  Texas  Rangers,  was  sent  to  point  out 
to  me  their  exact  position.  After  moving  very  cau- 
tiously for  a short  distance,  I discovered  them  about 
400  yards  in  advance,  in  Ike  road,  and  almost  instant- 
ly their  artillery  opened.  1 moved  rapidly  to  the 
front  for  about  100  yards  and  returned  their  fire, 
which  was  kept  up  very  spiritedly  on  both  sides  for 
some  time,  their  grape-shot  passing  through  our  bat- 
tery in  every  direction.  So  soon  as  it  slackened,  1 
limbered  up  and  moved  rapidly  forward,  never 
unlimbering  unless  seeing  them  in  front,  or  perceiv- 
ing from  the  fire  of  their  infantry  they  were  on  my 
flanks.  Frequently  the  several  pieces  fired  canister 
on  them  when  not  over  100  or  150  yards.  After 
having  advanced  in  this  manner  for  about  500  yards, 
Captain  May,  2d  dragoons,  rode  up  and  said, “Where 
are  they?  1 am  going  to  charge.”  I gave  them  a 
volley,  and  he  most  gallantly  dashed  forward  in  “co- 
lumn of  fours”  at  the  head  of  his  squadron;  I follow- 
ed as  quickly  as  possible  at  a gallop,  only  halting 
when  I came  upon  the  edge  of  a ravine,  where  1 
found  three  pieces  of  artillery,  but  no  cunnoniers; 
however,  their  infantry  poured  into  me  a most  gall- 
ing fire  at  from  25  to  50  paces;  and  here  ensued  a 
most  desperate  struggle,  but,  our  infantry  coming  up, 
they  were  completely  routed.  Their  cavalry  coming 
so  near  that  I once  cut  at  them  with  my  sabre,  1 did 
not  advance  a9  rapidly  as  I desired,  as  1 perceived  1 
was  not  at  times  supported  by  the  infantry,  it  being 
impossible  for  them  to  get  through  the  chaparial. 

1 cannot,  sir,  speak  in  loo  high  terms  of  the 
gallantry  and  coolness  of  my  officers,  and  the  be- 


havior of  my  non  commissioned  officers  and  men 
generally;  and  respectfully  beg  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  higher  authorities  to  the  fact  that  the 
officers  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  engage- 
ment, and  always  when  closely  pressed,  had  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  not  only  one  but  two  cannoniers, 
handling  their  own  shot  and  firing  their  own  pieces, 
in  consequence  of  the  very  limited  number  of  men. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  I am  proud  to  state  that  until 
the  enemy’s  artillery  was  taken  and  they  completely 
routed,  no  other  artillery  was  required,  or  at  least 
used,  but  the  battery  1 have  the  honor  to  command. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
RANDOLPH  R1DGELY, 
lsf  lieut.  3d  art'y,  comm'g  light  company  C. 

REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MAY. 

Dragoon  camp , Resaca  de  la  Palma, 

On  the  Battle  Ground  May  10,  1846. 

Sir — Having  been  detached  from  the  headquarters 
of  my  regiment  with  my  squadron,  and  acting  under 
the  immediate  orders  of  the  commanding  general 
during  the  actions  of  the  8th  and  9lh  instant,  it  be- 
comes my  duly  to  report  the  services  which  the 
squadron  1 had  the  honor  to  command  rendered  dur- 
ing those  actions. 

You  are  aware  that  my  first  orders  on  the  8th 
were  to  strengthen  the  left  flank  of  the  army,  and 
suslain  lieutenant  Duncan’s  battery:  in  this  position 
I lost  two  horses  killed  and  two  wounded. 

About  half  an  hour  before  sunset  I received  orders 
to  proceed  to  the  enemy’s  left  flank  and  drive  in  his 
cavalry.  In  execution  of  these  orders,  and  while 
passing  the  general  and  his  staff',  the  enemy  concen- 
trated the  fire  from  their  batteries  upon  us,  killing 
six  of  my  horses,  and  wounding  five  men.  I succeed- 
ed in  gaining  a position  on  the  enemy’s  left  with  a 
view  of  charging  his  cavalry,  but  lound  him  in  such 
force  as  to  render  ineffectual  a charge  from  my  small 
command,  and  therefore  returned,  in  obedience  to 
my  instructions,  to  iny  first  position,  where  I re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  action,  which  terminat- 
ed very  shortly  afterwards.  Thus  ended  the  service 
of  my  squadron  on  the  8th  instant. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  my  squadron  was  ac- 
tively employed  in  reconrioitering  the  chaparral  in 
advance  of  the  field  of  the,  8th,  and  on  the  advance 
of  the  army  I took  my  position  as  the  advance  guard. 
When  about  half  a mile  from  the  position  which  the 
enemy  were  reported  to  have  taken,  I was  ordered 
to  halt  and  allow  the  artillery  and  infantry  to  pass, 
and  await  further  orders.  I remained  in  this  posi- 
tion about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  1 receiv- 
ed orders  to  report  with  my  squadron  to  the  general. 
I did  so,  and  was  ordered  by  the  general  to  charge 
the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  drive  them  from  their 
pieces,  which  was  rapidly  executed,  with  loss  of 
lieut.  Inge,  seven  privates,  and  eighteen  horses  kill- 
ed, and  sergeant  Muley,  nine-privates  and  ten  horses 
wounded.  Lieut.  Sackett  and  sergeant  Story,  in  the 
front  by  my  side,  had  their  horses  killed  under  them, 
and  lieut.  Inge  was  gallantly  leading  li is  platoon  when 
he  fell.  We  charged  entirely  through  the  enemy’s 
batteries  of  seven  pieces — captain  Graham,  accom 
panied  by  lieuts.  Winship  and  Pleasonton,  leading 
the  ebarge  against  the  pieces  on  the  left  of  the  road, 
and  myself,  accompanied  by  lieuts.  Inge,  Stevens 
and  Sackett,  those  on  the  direct  road,  and  gained 
the  rising  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine. 
The  charge  was  made  under  a heavy  fire  of  the  ene- 
my’s batteries,  which  accounts  for  my  great  loss. — 
After  gaining  the  rising  ground  in  the  rear  1 could 
rally  but  six  men,  and  with  these  1 charged  their 
gunners,  who  had  regained  their  pieces,  drove  them 
off',  and  took  prisoner  general  Vega,  whom  I found 
gallantly  fighting  in  person  at  his  battery.  I ordered 
him  to  surrender,  and  on  recognising  me  as  an  of- 
ficer he  handed  me  his  swurd. 

I brought  him  under  a heavy  fire  of  their  infantry 
to  our  lines,  accompanied  by  lieut.  Stevens  and  a 
sergeant  of  my  squadron.  1 then  directed  lieutenant 
Stevens  to  conduct  him  in  safety  to  our  rear,  and 
presented  his  sword  to  the  commanding  general. 

From  this  time  until  the  enemy  were  routed,  I 
was  engaged  in  collecting  my  men,  who  had  become 
scattered  in  our  lines.  1 succeeded  in  assembling 
half  of  my  squadron,  and  joined  the  army  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  until  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  from 
which  I returned  to  camp. 

I cannot  speak  in  terms  of  sufficient  praise  of  the 
steadiness  and  gallantry  of  the  officers  and  men  of 
my  command.  They  all  behaved  with  that  spirit  of 
courage  and  noble  daring  which  distinguished  the 
whole  army  in  this  memorable  action,  and  achieved 
the  most  brilliant  victory  of  the  age. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  C.  A.  MAY, 

Capt.  2 d.  Dragoons  commanding  2d  squadron. 

Lieut.  McDonald,  adj't.  2d  Dragoons. 


REPORT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  BELKNAP  TO  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

Head  quarters  First  Brigade, 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  May  15,  1846. 

Sir — In  submitting  an  official  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  first  brigade  in  the  actions  of  the  8th  and 
9th  of  May,  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  1 
feel  a degree  of  delicacy  in  the  task  from  my  humble 
rank  in  comparison  with  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude of  my  command,  and  lest  1 shall  be  unable  to  do 
full  justice  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  the  officers 
and  men  who  served  under  my  orders. 

On  first  meeting  the  enemy  I received  your  order 
to  form  on  the  left,  with  instructions  to  move  into 
the  chaparral  and  allow  the  men  to  refresh  them- 
selves by  getting  water.  Perceiving  i i a few  mo- 
ments that  the  enemy  were  advancing,  and  not  know- 
ing precisely,  being  on  the  left  of  the  line,  where 
water  was  to  be  obtained,  I directed  the  men  to  re- 
main in  the  ranks.  The  enemy  shortly  after  having 
halted,  and  your  instructious  for  the  refreshment  of 
the  men  having  been  repeated,  they  proceeded  to 
get  water,  and  immediately  fell  in  prepared  and 
eager  for  action.  The  brigade  was  then  ordered  to 
advance  in  column  on  the  left  of  the  army,  the  bat- 
talion of  artillery  under  command  of  lieut.  colonel 
Childs,  on  the  right,  the  eighth  regiment  of  infantry 
commanded  by  captain  Montgomery,  on  the  left,  and 
captain  Duncan’s  battery  in  the  centre.  The  army 
then  having  been  ordered  to  advance,  the  brigade 
moved  in  this  order  until  the  enemy  opened  his  bat- 
teries. When  the  brigade  was  halted,  capt.  Duncan’s 
battery  advanced  about  two  hundred  yards  and  com- 
menced a most  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy.  This 
disposition  was  maintained  for  about  two  hours, 
when  the  enemy’s  fire  slackened  and  finally  ceased. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of 
the  command  while  thus  exposed  to  a galling  fire, 
receiving  as  they  did  the  heavy  discharges  of  the 
enemy’s  well  aimed  artillery  without  the  power  of 
defending  themselves. 

In  a short  time  after  the  firing  ceased  the  arrny 
was  ordered  to  advance  and  take  position  somewhat 
nearer  the  enemy;  the  battalion  of  artillery  taking 
post  in  rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  two  eighteen 
pounders,  capt.  Duncan’s  artillery  on'their  left,  and 
the  eighth  infantry  on  the  left  arid  to  the  rear  of  his 
battery.  At  th is  moment  captain  Duncan,  with  his 
usual  quickness  of  preception,  dicovered  and  com- 
municated to  me  Ihe  fact  that  the  enemy  was  moving 
the  entire  cavalry  and  infantry  force  of  his  right 
wing  upon  our  train  in  rear  of  the  left  of  our  line  of 
battle,  and  that  his  battery  could  produce  a more  de- 
structive effect  upon  the  enemy  by  taking  position 
further  to  the  left.  I ordered  him  to  proceed  to  the 
threatened  point  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  hold 
the  enemy  in  check  (ill  the  eighth  infantry  could 
come  up  to  his  support.  The  battery  dashed  back  to 
the  left  flank  in  full  view  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged 
him  within  point  blank  range  of  his  small  guns.  So 
sudden  and  unexpected  was  this  movement  to  the 
enemy,  who  a moment  before  saw  this  battery  dis- 
appear in  the  opposite  direction  behind  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  prairie,  that  his  whole  column  of  cavalry 
pulled  up  to  a halt  before  a shot  had  been  fired  or 
the  guns  unlirnbered.  A strong  body  of  the  enemy’s 
infantry  supported  by  two  squadrons  of  cavalry,  de- 
bouched from  the  extreme  right  point  of  the  chapar- 
ral, and  moved  steadily  forward  to  the  attack;  one 
section  of  the  battery  opened  upon  them  with  round 
shot,  shells,  and  spherical  case,  so  well  directed  that 
the  whole  advance,  horse  and  foot,  fell  back  in  dis- 
order to  the  bushes;  the  other  section  played  in  the 
mean  time  upon  the  masses  of  cavalry  that  had  halt- 
ed at  the  sight  of  the  guns  before  mentioned.  Al- 
though these  shot  were  well  directed,  and  each  made 
an  opening  through  an  entire  squadron,  this  part  of 
the  enemy’s  line  stood  unshaken. 

The  column  of  cavalry  and  infantry  driven  back 
in  Ihe  chaparral  by  the  other  section,  re-formed  there 
and  moved  forward  a second  lime  to  the  attack 
with  great  regularity.  After  they  advanced  about 
one  hundred  yards  from  the  chaparral,  the  section 
before  ordered  to  drive  them  hack  again  opened, 
and  drove  them  with  even  greater  success  than  be- 
fore. They  fell  back  pell  mell  to  the  bushes  and  com- 
menced their  retreat;  their  supporting  cavalry  aban- 
doned them,  rushed  back  upon  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumns that  had  before  withstood  our  shot,  and  a 
flight  commenced.  Squadron  after  squadron  took  it 
up,  and  the  entire  right  wing  of  the  army  was  in 
full  retreat.  Both  seclions  were  now  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy’s  broken  and  flying  columns,  and  a 
brisk  and  destructive  fire  kept  up  till  they  disap- 
peared in  the  chaparral,  or  darkness  put  an  end  to 
the  battle. 

When  this  battery  first  reached  its  position  on  the 
left,  and  before  the  infantry  could  arrive  for  its  sup- 
port, captain  Ker,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  who  had  been 
directed  with  his  squadron  to  guard  the  baggage 
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train,  with  a promptness  and  eagerness  worthy  of 
all  praise,  offered  to  repel  any  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  assail  the  latter  on  its  left. 

During  the  absence  of  the  8th  infantry  on  the  left 
the  commander  of  the  artillery  battalion  vigorously 
and  successfully  repelled  a desperate  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy  to  carry  the  18-pounders,  by 
promptly  forming  square  and  arresting  the  charge  of 
cavalry.  While  in  this  position  he  received  a fire 
from  the  line  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  which  was 
quickly  returned.  He  then  encamped  on  h>s  own 
ground;  at  this  time  the  brigade  was  re-united  near 
the  18-pounder  battery , and  bivouacked  in  front  of 
the  army. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  we  were  instructed  to 
assume  the  same  order  and  advance  upon  the  enemy, 
he  having  in  the  night  and  early  in  the  morning  re- 
tired. The  brigade  advanced  across  the  plain  aud 
took  possession  in  the  chaparral,  where  we  halted 
for  several  hours  waiting  instructions,  and  burying 
in  the  mean  time  eleven  of  the  enemy’s  dead  that 
were  there  found  terribly  mangled.  The  army  hav- 
ing been  put  in  march  in  the  afternoon,  the  bri- 
gade was  ordered  to  halt,  as  a reserve  when  about 
a mile  of  the  enemy’s  position.  In  a few  minutes, 
the  firing  having  commenced  in  front,  I received 
orders  to  move  up  Duncan’s  battery  and  one  battalion 
of  infantry,  the  battery  and  the  8th  regiment  were 
immediately  put  in  motion,  the  latter  in  double  quick 
time. 

On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  action,  the  8th  regi- 
ment charged  the  enemy  on  the  right  of  the  road  and 
drove  him  from  his  position.  At  this  moment  capt. 
May,  of  the  2d  drngoons,  informed  me  that  he  had 
charged  and  carried  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
but,  being  unsupported,  was  unable  to  maintain  it. — 
1 immediately  ordered  the  8ib  infantry  to  form  in 
the  road,  when  it  was  led  to  a charge  upon  the  bat- 
tery, a part  of  which  had  as  reported,  been  retaken 
by  the  enemy.  This  movement  was  executed  with 
the  greatest  celerity,  and  the  battery  secured.  The 
regiment  then  charged  upon  the  ravine  and  across 
the  small  prairie  amidst  a sheet  of  fire  from  the 
front  and  right,  drove  the  supporting  column  before 
it,  destroying  the  enemy  in  vast  numbers,  they  hav- 
ing maintained  a most  determined  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance until  finally  repulsed  and  driven  from  the 
field.  Captain  Montgomory  with  his  regiment  pur- 
sued vigorously  into  Ihe  chaparral  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ravine,  until,  fr.om  the  rapid  flight  of  the 
enemy,  further  pursuit  was  useless.  The  conflict  was 
short:  the  result  shows  the  severity. 

At  the  head  of  the  ravine,  I met  with  capt.  Mc- 
Call, 4lh  infantry,  who,  in  command  of  the  advance, 
had  gallantly  brought  on  the  action,  and  poured  a 
most  destructive  and  kept  up  an  incessant  tire  upon 
the  enemy. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  action,  on  ad- 
vancing with  the  8th  infantry  and  the  battery  of  ar- 
tillery, I ordered  lieutenant  colonel  Childs  to  re- 
main with  his  battalion  as  a reserve.  It  is  due  to 
col.  Childs  to  state  that  he  was  desirojs  that  his  bat- 
talion should  be  selected  to  advance  into  the  action 
instead  of  the  8th  regiment.  He  soon  after  received 
orders  from  the  commanding  general  to  advance. — 
He  obeyed  and  rapidly  pursued  the  enemy  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  where,  having  thrown  out  pickets,  he 
captured  one  captain  and  twelve  privates  during  the 
enemy’s  flight. 

As  soon  as  ihe  enemy’s  batteries  were  carried  and 
his  infantry  began  to  give  ground,  captain  Duncan 
was  ordered  to  cross  the  ravine  and  take  up  a new 
position,  that  previously  occupied  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  him  to  assail  the  enemy  without  galling 
our  own  troops.  This  was  done  and  the  enemy  vigo- 
rously pursued,  a few  well-directed  shots  from  our 
batteries  driving  him  from  position  to  position  till  he 
reached  the  river. 

Where  all  have  acted  nobly  it  may  seem  impro- 
per to  speak  of  individuals,  but  I feel  compelled  to 
name  the  commanders  of  corps  in  the  brigade.  The 
commander  of  the  battalion  of  artillery,  lieutenant 
colonel  Childs,  needs  no  praise  from  me.  His  well- 
earned  fame — won  on  many  a field — is  known  to  all; 
but  his  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  the  battle  of  the 
8th,  during  the  heavy  cannonade  of  the  enemy,  the 
prompt  manner  in  which  he  repulsed  the  charge 
upon  the  18  pounder  battery,  and  his  hot  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Gronde  on  the 
evening  of  the  9 th , are  new  evidences  of  his  zeal  and 
soldiership  which  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  record. 

Captain  Montgomery,  in  command  of  the  8th  in- 
fantry; at  Palo  Alto  manifested  the  utmost  coolness 
during  the  cannonade  of  that  day,  when  his  horse 
was  shot  under  him;  the  celerity  with  which  he  mov- 
ed to  the  support  of  the  battery  of  artillery  when 
threatened  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  as  well  as  his 
eagerness  in  getling  into  action  on  the  9th,  in  which 
he  vs  as  wounded,  and  his  vigor  in  pursuing  the  enemy, 
merits  high  commendation. 


I cannot  too  much  commend  the  skill  and  judge- 
ment of  capt.  Duncan  on  both  fields.  His  quick  eye 
detected  at  Palo  Alto  the  threatened  movement  of 
the  enemy  on  my  left,  whose  advancing  columns 
were  arrested  by  his  prompt  action,  and  finally  turn- 
ed back  by  the  rapid  and  skilful  discharges  from  his 
fine  battery. 

In  the  battle  of  the  9th,  the  8lh  regiment  lost  in 
lieut.  Chadbourne  a promising  young  officer,  who  fell 
in  the  manful  discharge  of  his  duty.  Lieuts.  Gales  and 
Jordan  were  badly  but  not  mortally  wounded.  The 
latter,  when  personally  charging  the  enemy,  being 
overpowered  by  numbers,  was  relieved  by  lieutenant 
Lincoln,  who  slew  with  his  own  hand  two  of  the 
fiercest  assailants.  Lieutenants  Selden,  Burbank, 
Maclay,  and  Morris  were  wounded.  Lieut.  Luther, 
of  the  artillery  battalion,  was  wounded  by  a musket 
ball  in  the  action  of  the  8th.  On  this  day,  lieutenant 
Daniels,  acting  A.  D.  C.,  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him  by  a cannon  ball.  Capt.  McKavett,  of  the  8th 
infantry,  and  acting  field  officer  of  his  regiment,  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him  by  a musket  ball  on  the 
9th. 

I cannot  close  this  report  without  bearing  testimo- 
ny to  the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  the  brigade  slafl. — 
The  highest  praise  belongs  to  lieut.  Chase,  2d  artil- 
lery, acting  assistant  adjutant  general,  and  lieut. 
Daniels,  2d  artillery,  brigade  commissary  and  acting 
aid-de-camp,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  com- 
municated my  orders  from  point  to  point,  and  the 
coolness  and  courage  they  displayed  in  the  hottest 
fire  in  both  these  battles. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  John  B.  Cozzens, 
of  New  York  city,  who  rendered  valuable  assistance 
by  transmitting  with  intelligence  such  information 
as  I had  occasion  from  time  to  time  to  communicate. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  of 
personal  bravery  conspicuous  on  these  days,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted  that  in  their  passive  exposure 
to  the  deadly  fire  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  on  the  plain 
of  Palo  Alto,  the  fortitude,  high  moral  courage, 
hardy  valor,  and  perfect  discipline  displayed  by  the 
troops,  have  few  parallels  in  the  history  of  war, 
while  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma  will  long  be 
associated  with  deeds  of  heroism  and  intrepid  daring 
which  can  never  be  surpassed. 

In  the  action  of  the  8th,  the  artillery  battalion  lost 
in  killed  one  sergeant,  one  corporal,  one  private; 
wounded,  one  lieutenant,  two  artificers,  one  musi- 
cian, and  five  privates — aggregate,  twelve. 

The  8th  infantry  lost,  killed  four  privates,  sixteen 
privates  wounded — total  twenty,  (including  missing 
two  privates.)  The  artillery  company  had  wounded 
one  non-commissioned  officer,  one  artificer,  and  two 
privates — total  four. 

On  the  9th  the  companies  in  capt.  McCall’s  com- 
mand, belonging  to  the  artillery  battalion,  lost  in 
killed  one  corporal,  two  privates;  wounded  one  ser- 
geant and  four  privates — total,  ten. 

The  8th  regiment  of  infantry  on  the  9th  lost,  in 
killed  one  subaltern,  four  non  commissioned  officers, 
and  three  privates — total,  eight;  wounded,  seven  of- 
ficers, (one  captain  and  six  subalterns),  eight  non- 
commissioned officers,  seventeen  privates — aggregate 
thirty-two. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  G.  BELKNAP, 

Lieut,  commanding  first  brigade. 

Captain  W.  S.  Buss, 

Assistant  adj.  general,  army  of  occupation. 

REPORT  OF  CAPT.  MCCALL  TO  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  May  13,  184C. 

Sir— On  the  9th  instant,  in  obedience  to  your  or- 
ders, 1 marched  from  Palo  Alto,  the  battle  ground  of 
the  8th,  with  the  “advance,”  (consisting  of  220  men), 
to  follow  and  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy 
on  the  route  to  Matamoros.  I directed  captain  C.  F. 
Smith,  2d  artillery,  with  the  light  companies  of  the 
1st  brigade,  to  move  on  the  right  of  the  road,  while 
1 advanced  with  the  detachment  composed  of  ar- 
tillery and  infantry  on  the  left.  Captain  Walker,  of 
the  Texas  Rangers,  with  a small  detachment  of 
mounted  men,  was  ordered  to  examine  the  road  in 
front,  and  lieutenant  Pleasonlon,  2d  dragoons,  with 
a few  dragoons,  with  a few  dragoons,  marched  in 
rear  of  the  columns  of  infantry. 

Having  followed  the  trail  of  the  enemy  about  two  and 
a half  miles,  through  the  chaparral,  a prisoner  was  ta- 
ken on  the  edge  of  the  Jackass  prairie,  and  one  of  the 
enemy  killed  by  Capt.  Walker’s  men  on  the  prairie. 

Having  examined  the  opposite  side,  Capt.  Walker  re- 
ported the  road  clear;  when,  desiring  to  procure  definite 
information  as  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  I pushed 
him  forward  into  the  chaparral,  (within  supporting  dis- 
tance,) and  one  or  two  parties  of  from  three  to  six  were 
seen  in  the  brush,  one  of  which,  a mounted  party,  was 
fired  upon  by  my  right  flankers.  On  reaching  the  open 
ground  at  La  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  the  head  of  my  co- 
lumn received  three  rounds  of  canister  shot  from  a 


masked  battery,  which  killed  one  private  and  wounded 
two  sergeants  on  the  left  of  ihe  road,  and  made  my  men 
take  cover.  They  rallied,  however,  handsomely,  within 
forty  or  fifty  paces.  I now  brought  Capt.  Smith’s  de- 
tachment to  the  left  of  the  road,  proposing  io  attack  by 
flank  movement  what  I supposed  to  be  only  the  rear- 
guard of  the  retiring  army;  and  I sent  Lieut.  McCown, 
with  two  men,  to  recall  Lieut.  Dobbins,  who,  with  a few 
men,  had  deployed  to  the  left,  where  he  killed  one  or 
two  of  the  enemy  who  showed  themselves  in  his  front. 
On  the  return  of  Lieut.  Dobbins  with  Lieut.  McCown, 
the  former  rep  tried  a large  body  of  troops  in  motion  on 
our  left,  and  at  the  same  time  some  lancers  were  ob- 
served in  the  road  in  front.  Being  now  satisfied  that 
the  Mexican  army  was  in  force  on  our  front,  I dispatch- 
ed three  dragoons  to  inform  you  of  the  fact,  and  then 
moved  my  command  to  a stronger  position  to  await 
your  arrival. 

On  your  arrival,  Capt.  Smith  was  again  ordered  to  take 
the  right  of  the  road,  while  I took  the  left,  with  orders 
to  bring  on  the  action,  and  then  flank  the  enemy. — 
Advancing  about  three  hundred  yards  or  more,  to  the 
front  and  flank,  I encountered  the  right  of  the  enemy’s 
infantry,  and  the  action  immediately  commenced.  They 
were  strongly  posted  in  the  ravine,  on  the  near  side  of 
the  pond,  (the  principal  line  being  on  the  opposite  side,) 
and,  in  addition  to  the  fire  of  musketry  from  both  lines, 
my  men  were  exposed  to  heavy  discharges  of  canister 
from  two  field-pieces  in  rear  of  their  centre,  yet  in  a 
short  time  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their  right  to- 
wards the  road,  and  my  men  followed  with  a hearty 
cheer.  In  following  them,  however,  I soon  found  that 
our  own  batteries  were  sweeping  my  front,  and,  their 
fire  being  kept  up,  I made  a flank  movement  to  the 
road,  and  here  I at  once  became  engaged  with  the  ene- 
my occupying  the  pond  on  the  right  of  the  road.  As 
soon  as  their  fire  ceased  at  this  point,  I recrossed  the 
road  to  regain  my  former  position  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  enemy.  Here  a pari  of  rny  regiment  became  mixed 
in  with  the  5th  regiment:  they  united  with  that  regi- 
ment and  charged  with  it.  Lieut.  Pitcher,  of  the  5: h 
regiment,  was  of  the  number.  I continued  to  advance 
on  the  left  of  the  5th  regiment,  and  was  soon  engaged 
with  part  of  die  regiment  of  the  Tampico  Guards. — 
They  received  several  destructive  fires  from  my  men, 
and  then  retired.  I should  mention  that,  during  this  in- 
terval, Lieut.  McCown,  having  been  separated  from  me, 
joined  the  8th  infantry,  and  charged  with  them.  My 
command  continued  to  move  forward  on  the  enemy’s 
right,  with  more  or  less  interruption,  (inseparable  from 
a bush  fight,)  until  the  close  of  the  battle. 

Capt.  Smith  being  separated  from  me,  I was  not  an 
eye-witness  of  the  individual  conduct  of  himself  and  of- 
ficers, but  I enclose  herewith  his  report  made  to  rne  this 
day. 

In  that  part  of  my  command  where  I was  in  person 
every  officer  and  man  did  his  duty  most  handsomely. — 
I received  every  assistance  from  the  good  conduct  of 
Lieuts.  Dobbins,  McCown,  Wain wright,  and  Pitcher. — • 
Licuis.  D.,  W.,  and  P.  used  their  own  rifles  and  guns 
with  good  effect  against  the  enemy,  and  every  where 
inspired  the  men  with  confidence  and  eagerness  to  en- 
gage. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  “advance”  on  the  9th  May 
was  six  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  GEORGE  A.  McCALL, 

Capt.  4th  infantry,  commanding  ihe  advance. 

Capt.  W.  W.  S.  Bliss, 

Adjutant  General  Army  of  Occupation. 

retort  of  capt.  smith. 

Camp  of  ihe  artillery  battalion,  first  brigade, 
Near  Matamoros,  Mexico,  May  13,  1S46. 

Sir:  Agreeably  to  your  desire  to-day,  I have  the  ho- 
nor to  report  that,  pursuant  to  your  orders  on  the  9 ih 
instant,  my  command  (consisting  of  the  four  light  com- 
panies of  the  brigade)  advanced  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
flanking  our  artillery,  and  about  eighty  yards  from  it. — 
The  moment  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  heard,  I has- 
tened the  battalion,  marching  it  by  the  right  flank,  in 
the  direction  of  the  pond,  (X)*  until  stopped  by  the  thick 
chaparral;  when  it  was  faced  to  the  front,  and  advanc- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  enemy’s  battery  (C.)  It  being 
impossible  to  [get  through  the  chaparral  advancing  in 
line  of  battle,  I ordered  an  advance  by  the  heads  of 
of  companies,  and  to  have  the  line  re-formed  as  soon  as 
we  could  get  through — a matter  that  seemed  d ifficult,  if 
not  impossible.  We  had  advanced  thus  but  a few  paces 
when  a discharge  of  musketry  was  given  by  the  enemy 
towards  the  battery  and  from  our  right  and  rear.  This 
rendered  a corresponding  change  on  my  part  necessary. 

' Accordingly,  I ordered  the  battalion  to  deploy  as  skir- 
mishers. facing  the  pond,  (from  A towards  B.)  and  to 
advance  through  the  chaparral  as  far  as  possible.  The 
moment  this  deployment  was  attempted,  a heavy  and 
well-sustained  fire  of  musketry  was  opened  upon  us 
from  the  opposite  edge  of  the  pond,  and  kept  up  until 
the  enemy  retired.  The  chaparral  was  too  dense  for 
the  men  to  charge  through;  but  they  maintained  a steady 
fire,  and  with  considerable  effect,  until  a short  time  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  action;  when,  rny  own  observation 
confirming  the  report  of  the  officers  and  men  that  a se- 
vere cross-firing  of  musketry,  which  had  been  opened 
upon  us  from  the  left,  (D.)  came  from  our  friends,  I 
withdrew  the  battalion  about  two  hundred  yards,  and 
then  moved  up  the  road  to  report  for  orders.  Gen.  Tay- 

“Referring  to  the  diagram  which  accompanies  the  ori- 
ginal, and  which  of  course  we  have  no  means  of  pre- 
I paring  for  this  paper. 
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lor  (by  his  adjutant  general)  directed  me  to  sustain  Lieut. 
Duncan’s  battery,  just  about  to  pursue  the  enemy,  which 
I did  until  it  halted  here. 

The  behavior  of  the  company,  officers  and  men,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired.  I fee]  under  special  obliga- 
tion to  Capt.  J B.  Scott,  4th  artillery,  for  the  assistance 
rendered  me  (as  an  acting  field  officer)  throughout  the 
day. 

I give  a return  of  the  killed  (-1)  and  wounded  (9)  be- 
low. Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  SMITH, 

Capt.  2d  art.,  com.  batt.  light  cos.,  1st  brigade. 

Capt.  George  A.  McCall,  4th  regiment  of  infantry. 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  TAYLOR. 

Headquarters  Army  of  Occupation, 
Matumoros,  Mexico,  May  19,  1846. 

Sir:  I respectfully  enclose  herewith  the  official  reports 
of  Capt.  Hawkins,  commanding  Fort  Brown,  and  Capt. 
Mansfield,  engineers,  of  the  bombardment  of  that  work, 
and  the  operations  of  the  engineer  department  during 
its  continuance. 

These  reports,  together  with  one  furnished  by  Major 
Brown  before  his  lamented  death,  will  give  a history  of 
the  operations  at  Fort  Brown  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  ol 
May. 

In  rendering  these  reports,  I deem  it  unnecessary  to 
pay  any  further  tribute  to  the  services  or  memory  of 
Major  Brown.  His  death  is  a voucher  for  his  patriot- 
ism and  devotion  to  duty.  I would  call  the  attention  of 
the  department  to  the  services  of  Capt.  Hawkins,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command;  to  those  of  Capt.  Lowd  and 
Lieut.  Bragg,  who  skilfully  directed  tne  operations  of 
their  respective  batteries;  and  particularly  to  those  of  the 
engineer  officer,  Capt.  Mansfield,  whose  untiring  vigi- 
lance and  zeal  in  perfecting  the  defences  which  he  had 
so  ably  planned  cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.  commanding. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  army,  Washington. 


REPORT  OF  CAPTAIN  HAWKINS. 

Headquarters,  Fort  1'aylor , 

Texas,  May  10,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th  instant,  during  the  third  day  of  t he  bombard- 
ment of  this  lort,  its  gallant  commander,  Major  Brown, 
received  a severe  wound,  which  caused  his  death  at  two 
o’clock  on  the  9th  instant.  I immediately  assumed  com- 
mand, and  have  the  honor  to  report  the  result  of  the 
bombardments  since  seven  o’clock  T.  M.,  on  the  4th,  at 
at  which  lime  Capt.  Walker  left  with  a report  of  the  re- 
sult up  to  that  time.  At  nine  o’clock  P.  M.  on  the  4th, 
firing  of  musketry  was  heard  in  our  rear,  about  three  or 
four  yards  distance,  and  apparently  extending  a mile  up 
the  river;  the  firing  very  irregular.  This  continued  un- 
til half  past  seven  o’clock  P.  M.  The  garrison  was  un- 
der arms,  batteries  and  defences  all  manned,  and  con- 
tinued so  during  the  night.  On  the  5th  instant,  at  five 
o’clock  A.  M.,  the  fire  was  recommenced  from  the  ene- 
my’s batteries,  which  was  immediately  returned  from 
the  eighteen-pounder  battery  and  six-pounder  howitzer, 
placed  in  embrasure  on  the  southeast  baslion.  The  fir- 
ing was  kept  up  one  hour,  receiving  during  that  time 
about  fitly  round  shot  and  shells  from  the  enemy.  The 
batteries  on  both  sides  ceased  firing  at  the  same  time. — 
Our  expenditure  of  ammunition  was  thirty  rounds  of  both 
caliber.  At  eight  o’clock  A.  M.,  Valdez,  a Mexican, 
came  in  and  reported  that  a party  of  dragoons  had  been 
driven  back  from  the  prairie  to  the  point,  and  also  a 
party  to  the  fort;  that  he  had  seen  thirty  deserters  from 
Arista's  army,  who  stated  that  the  Mexicans  were  with- 
out subsistence-stores,  and  they  were  tired,  and  left  for 
their  homes;  that  it  was  stated  in  the  Mexican  camp  that 
Arista  had  received  an  express  from  Mexico  informing 
him  that  another  revolution  had  broken  out  in  Mexico, 
and  that  he  could  receive  no  support  from  the  govern- 
ment. At  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  it  was  reported  that  a 
reconnoissance  of  officers,  escorted  by  mounted  men  of 
the  enemy,  was  going  on  in  rear,  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort;  and  the  other  parlies,  mounted  and  in- 
fantry, were  at  the  same  distance,  extending  from  the 
bend  of  the  lagoon  to  the  river.  Lieut.  Hanson, 7th  in- 
fantry, asked  permission  to  take  the  dragoons  and  go 
and  look  at.  them.  This  was  granted,  and  in  an  hour 
he  returned,  r porting  that  the  enemy  was  establishing 
a battery  at  the  cross-roads;  his  appearance  among  them 
created  great  alarm,  and  they  were  soon  concentrated 
under  cover  of  their  work.  Every  man  at  work  to-day 
strengthening  the  defences.  Several  party  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  seen  to-day  occupying  our  old  encamp- 
ment. The  troops  all  at  their  places  in  the  bastions  dur- 
ins  the  night. 

Wednesday,  May  6,  At  five  o’clock  A.  M.  the  can- 
nonade commenced  from  the  lower  fort  and  mortar  bat- 
tery. Many  round  shot  and  shells  thrown  until  six 
o’clock,  when  there  was  a cessation  of  firing.  During 
ihe  last  hour  the  shot  and  shells  were  well  directed, 
bursting  in  all  directions  in  the  interior  of  the  fort,  tear- 
ing our  tents  to  pieces,  and  injuring  several  horses.  At 
half  past  six  o’clock  the  single  18-pounders  were  fired, 
at  which  the  enemy  opened  their  batteries  in  our  front 
and  rear,  and  the  cannonade  continued  from  two  mor- 
tars and  a howitzer  in  front,  and  a mortar  established 
at  or  near  the  cross-roads  in  rear  until  ten  o’clock  A. 
M , when  our  gallant  commander  received  a mortal 
wound  from  a fallen  shell.  Large  mounted  parlies  and 
infantry  were  seen  at  this  lime  m tear.  At  seven  o’clock 
one  mortar  was  playing  upon  us  from  town  and  two 
from  the  rear.  At  ten  o’clock  a small  party  of  infantry 
crept  up  in  ravine  and  fired  musketry;  but,  being  out  of' 


range,  the  fire  was  not  returned.  At  half  past  ten  o’- 
clock A.  M.  several  parties  of  infantry  and  mounted 
men  were  seen  surrounding  us  in  rear.  Several  rounds 
of  canister  were  fired  from  Lieut.  Bragg’s  battery,  which 
soon  dispered  them.  Several  were  alterward  heard  to 
have  been  killed.  Immediately  afterwards,  and  until 
half  past  twelve  o’clock  P.  M.,  we  received  a continual 
shower  of  shells  from  the  enemy’s  batteries.  At  two 
o’clock  five  shells  were  thrown.  At  half  past  four  o’clock 
P.  M.  a white  flag  was  shown  at  the  old  buildings  in 
rear,  and  a parley  sounded  by  the  enemy.  Two  officers 
advanced  and  were  met  by  two  officers  of  my  com- 
mand, who  brought  me  the  document  marked  A,  sign- 
ed by  Gen.  Arista,  allowing  me  one  hour  to  reply. 

This  document  being  considered  one  of  great  import- 
ance, I deemed  it  necessary  to  convoke  a council, 
consisting  of  all  the  company  commanders  in  my  com- 
mand, and  laid  it  before  them.  They  unanimously  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  reply,  a copy  of  which  is  the  ac- 
companying document  in  irked  B This  document  was 
dispatched  in  the  allotted  time,  and  shortly  after  its  re- 
ception the  enemy’s  batteries  opened  upon  us  with  a 
continual  shower  of  shot  and  shells  until  sunset.  The 
night  passed  very  quietly,  but  constant  vigilance  was 
exercised  in  the  command;  every  man  kept  at  his  post, 
as  an  attack  was  confidently  expected  in  the  miming. 

Thursday,  May  7.  At  half  past  5 o’clock  A.  M the 
enemy’s  batteries  opened  with  shells,  and  continued  for 
about  an  hour  and  a half,  and  then  ceased.  At  half 
past  seven  A.  M.  several  rounds  of  canister  and  grape, 
were  fired  into  the  enemy’spicket-guards,  at  the  house 
in  rear,  and  at  the  old  guard-house  of  the  second  bri- 
gade, which  caused  them  to  abandon  their  positions. — 
This  was  replied  to  by  a discharge  of  some  ten  or  twelve 
shells  At  nine  o’clock  A.  M.  we  received  a shower  of 
some  four  or  five  shells,  and  then  stopped.  About  this 
time  the  enemy  commenced  firing  iron  shells,  having 
previously  thrown  composition  shells,  and  it  was  disco- 
vered that  one  of  the  mortars  ha. I been  removed  from 
our  rear  and  returned  to  the  city.  At  a quarter  past  ten 
A.  M.  we  received  three  shells;  at  eleven  A.  M.  we  re- 
ceived eight  shells;  at  twelve  M.  six  shells,  by  which 
four  of  Lieut.  Bragg’s  horses  were  killed  and  the  wheel 
of  one  of  his  caissons  disabled.  At  half  past  twelve 
the  batteries  were  opened  with  round  shot  and  shells, 
and  continued  for  an  hour  and  a half.  Bv  this  time  our 
bomb-proofs  were  so  far  advanced  that  our  troops  were 
comparatively  protected.  At  two  o'clock  small  parties  of 
infantry  commenced  on  us  with  random  musketry,  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  and  from  the  ravine.  At  half  past 
two  P.  M.  a regular  bombardment  with  shot  and  shells, 
from  a howitzer  and  the  mortars,  was  kept  up  witli  lit- 
tle intermission  until  sunset.  At  five  o’clock,  during 
this  bombardment,  a shell  struck  in  a tent,  almost  entire- 
ly destroying  the  instruments  of  the  seventh  infantry 
band,  to  the  value  of  three  hundred  dollars.  The  accu- 
racy of  their  firing  now  evidently  increased,  and  at 
least  one-half  of  the  shells  thrown  fell  in  the  fort.  A 
sentinel  to-day  lost  his  arm  by  a round  shot  from  the 
enemy.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough,  a party  head 
ed  by  our  indefatigable  engineer,  Capt.  Mansfield,  was 
sent  out  to  level  the  traverse  thrown  up  by  Gen.  Worth, 
and  cutting  down  the  chaparral  which  served  as  a co 
ver  to  the  sharp  shooters  of  the  enemy.  At  12  o’clock, 
at  night,  a random  fire  of  musketry  commenced  around 
us,  followed  by  two  bugles;  this  continued  for  about  one 
hour;  and  from  3 A.  M.  was  continued  until  near  day- 
light. 

Friday,  May  8.  At  a quarter  past  5 o’clock  A.  M. 
the  enemy’s  batteries  again  opened  with  shells  from  the 
lower  fort,  from  the  sand  bag  battery,  and  from  our  rear. 
The  fire  this  morning  was  kept  up  until  8 o’clock  A.  M. 
without  cessation.  A party  was  sent  out  this  morning 
and  burnt  the  old  houses  near  the  traverse  on  the  river 
bank.  This  drew  from  them  several  round  shot  and 
shells;  from  12  to  half  past  2 P.  M.  a heavy  bombard- 
ment of  shells  was  kept  up;  at  least  fifty  thrown  at  us 
during  that  time.  At  half  past  3 they  again  opened  their 
shells  upon  us,  accompanied  by  round  shot.  At  this 
lime  the  enemy  had  established  a mortar  in  the  tidge  of 
chaparral  across  the  river,  and  immediately  west  of  us. 
Mortars  were  now  playing  upon  us  from  the  north, 
south,  and  west,  four  in  number.  The  firing  of  round 
shot  was  kept  up  fur  two  hours,  and  that  of  shells  until 
half  past  7 P.  M.  About  halt  past  2 P.  M.  a heavy 
cannonading  was  heard,  supposed  to  be  a little  north  of 
east  of  us;  it  apparently  approached  until  half  past  4, 
when  it  became  very  distinct;  it  lasted  until  nearly  7 P. 
M-  This  we  supposed  to  be  the  action  between  our 
Ibices  and  the  enemy.  A little  before  sunset,  a Mexi- 
can came  running  in  with  a white  flag  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  second  brigade  guard-house  claiming  pro- 
tection. He  stated  that  our  forces  had  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  t lie  enemy;  had  driven  them  back;  that  he 
was  a prisoner  in  ciiarge  ot  the  picket  guards  fired 
on  by  our  batteries;  that  while  they  were  burying  the 
dead  and  carrying  ofi  the  wounded,  he  effected  his  es- 
cape. During  the  cannonade  this  afternuon,  a small 
column  of  in  I an  try  front  above,  and  one  of  cavalry  from 
below,  were  seen  advancing,  supposed  to  be  reinforce- 
ments to  the  enemy.  The  excitement  in  our  command 
during  this  distant  cannonading  was  intense.  During 
the  day  we  received  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hun- 
dred shells,  and  from  seventy-five  tootle  hundred  round 
shot,  and  not  a man  disabled.  During  the  previous  night 
the  halliards  of  the  flag  on  the  outside  had  become  un- 
rigged; and  as  the  firing  had  become  too  intense  to  re- 
establish them,  a temporary  staff  was  erected  on  the  in- 
side, and  the  national  flag  of  the  seventh  infantry  raised 
as  a substitutue.  We  passed  a very  quiet  night — the 
troops  on  the'  alert  at  their  guns. 


Saturday , May  9.  An  officer  of  the  seventh  succeed- 
ed in  lowering  the  top-mast  of  the  flag-staff,  and  rigging 
the  halliards,  but  found  he  could  not  raise  it  again  with- 
out great  labor  and  exposure;  he  therefore  lashed  it  in 
position  and  raised  the  national  flag,  after  having  stood 
a succession  of  round  shot,  canister,  and  shells  from  the 
enemy’s  batteries  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  At  10 
o’clock,  a sergeant  and  ten  men  fired  the  houses  on  the 
road  which  had  been  successively  occupied  by  our  own 
and  the  enemy’s  pickets.  It  brought  a heavy  discharge 
of  shells,  canister,  and  round  shot  from  the  enemy’s 
batteries.  Shells,  with  slight  intervals,  continued  until 
half  past  2 o’clock  P.  M-;  the  mortar  on  our  west  silent, 
and  one  firing  upon  a position  between  us  and  the  fort, 
at  the  upper  ferry;  it  was  much  further  off,  but  fired  ac- 
curately. Two  P.  M.,  Major  Brown  died,  and  in  a short 
time  we  heard  the  re  engagement  between  the  armies. 
Quarter  to  six,  quite  a number  of  Mexican  cavalry  and 
a few  infantry  were  seen  in  the  retreat.  At  this  time 
we  received  a heavy  fire  of  round  shot  and  shells.  From 
the  time  the  battle  commenced,  and  continued  to  in- 
crease, an  eighteen-pounder  and  six  pounder  were  fired 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  ferry;  when,  finding  it  dif- 
fijult  to  distinguish  between  friend  and  foe,  the  firing 
was  discontinued.  1 cannot  close  this  report  and  pass 
in  silence  the  gallant  and  laborious  efforts  of  the  officers 
and  men  of  tins  command  to  fulfil  the  high  trust  repos- 
ed in  them  by  the  commanding  general.  Under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances,  labor  was  per- 
formed by  thg  men  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and  always 
in  good  cheer.  O.ir  indefatigable  engineer,  Capt.  Mans- 
field, is  entitled  to  the  highest  praise.  We  have  only  to 
lament  the  loss  ot  a gallant  and  faithful  officer,  who, 
proud  of  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  would  have  gloried  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  which  he  so  gallantly 
commenced. 

I have  the  honor  to  report  a list  of  ihe  killed  and 
wounded  during  the  seven  days’  bombardment  of  Fort 
Taylor,  Texas.* 

I am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  HAWKINS, 
Captain  7th  infantry,  commanding  post. 

Captain  W.  W S.  Blis3, 

Assistant  Adj-Gen.,  Army  of  Occupation,  Texas. 

(A.)  Ejercilo  Mexicano,  Division  Del  Norte. 

General  en  Gefe:  Se  halla  V.  S.  istiad  por  fuerzas 
suficientes  a rendirla  y adimas  se  eneuentra  a su  espal- 
da  una  numerosu  division  encampada  que  libre  de  toda 
atencion,  vaiira  cuantos  auxilios  tenga  V.  S.  esperanzas 
de  recibir. 

El  amor  de  la  bumanidad  reconocido  en  el  siglo  pre- 
sente por  todas  las  naciones  cultas,  impone  sin  duda  el 
deber  de  hacer  menos  crueles  los  desastres  de  la  guerra. 

Este  principio  que  los  Mejicanos  profezan  con  prefe- 
rencia  a cualquiera  otra  rtacion,  me  obliga  a indicarle 
que  siendo  inutiles  sus  ezfuerzos,  se  rinda,  para  que  por 
uua  capitulacion  evite  la  total  ruina  de  los  soldadus  que 
le  obedeeen. 

Asi  une  proporcionara  V.  S.  el  placer  de  cumplir  con 
los  sentimientus  indicados  de  bondad  y dulzura  que  for- 
man  el  caracter  de  mis  compatriotes,  a la  vez  que  dare 
lleno  al  mas  imperioso  de  los  deberes  que  mi  Pais  exige, 
por  las  ofenzas  que  ha  recibido. 

Dios  y Libertad!  Cuartel  general  en  los  Fanques  del 
Ramireno.  Mayo  6,  de  1S46.  M.  ARISTA- 

(B.)  Headquarters  United  Stales  forces, 
Near  Matumoros,  May  6,  1846 — 5 P.  M. 

Sir:  Your  humane  communication  has  just  been  re- 
ceived, arid,  after  the  consideration  due  to  its  import- 
ance, I must  respectfully  decline  to  surrender  my  forces 
to  you. 

The  exact  purport  of  your  despatch  I cannot  feel  con- 
fident that  1 understand,  as  my  interpreter  is  not  skilled 
in  your  language;  but,  if  I have  understood  you  cor- 
rectly, you  have  my  reply  above. 

1 am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

E.  S.  HAWKINS, 

Commanding  U.  S forces  opposite  Matamoros. 

General  M.  Arista, 

Commanding  Division  of  the  North. 

REFORT  OF  CAPTAIN  MANSFIELD. 

Fort  opposite  Matamoros, 

Texas,  May  12,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  the  proceedings  of  my- 
self, the  only  engineer  officer  of  your  command  at  this 
place  during  your  absence  with  the  army,  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  instant.  Ori  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  after 
your  departure,  the  carpenters  were  continued  at  work 
oil  the  draw  and  bridge  of  the  fort  till  dark.  No  work 
was  done  by  the  soldiers  this  afternoon  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  of  their  camp  and  tents,  &c.  into  the 
fort.  On  the  morning  of  the  2d  the  labor  of  completing 
the  ditching  and  embanking  of  the  unfinished  front  was 
resumed  and  continued  all  day  with  much  success.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3J,  (Sunday,)  at  break  of  day,  the 
command  were  roused  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy  oil  our 
batteries.  But  the  labor  of  ditching  and  embanking  was 
resumed  and  continued  all  day,  notvyithstandiiig  the  fire 
from  the  enemy’s  batteries,  without  interruption.  On  the 
4th  and  5th  the  ramparts  were  completed,  although  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  continued,  and  progress  made  in 
the  construction  of  a bomb  proof  and  traverse  in  rear  of 
postern.  On  the  6th  other  bomb-proofs,  &c.  were  com- 
menced and  continued  uninterruptedly,  except  by  the 
falling  and  bursting  of  shells.  On  the  7th,  in  the  even- 

* The  killed  were  Sergeant  Weigart’and  Major  Brown, 
and  thirteen  wounded. 
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ing,  ns  we  had  frequently  been  insulted  at  night  by 
musketry,  it  was  deemed  best  to  level  the  traverse  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  prevent  the  use  of  it  by  the  en- 
emy to  fire  into  the  fort;  and  one  hundred  men,  with 
three  officers,  besides  myself,  accomplished  the  work  by 
midnight.  On  the  8th  the  men  were  encouraged  at  their 
excessive  labor  bv  the  sound  of  distant  firing;  your  first 
battle  on  the  prairie.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  be- 
ing apprehensive,  and  hearing  no  sounds  of  battle,  and 
receiving  no  courier  from  you,  and  having  asceriained 
that  the  enemy  had  sent  off  his  troops  from  our  rear  to 
reinforce  himself  in  vour  front,  a party  was  sent  out  to 
burn  and  destroy  every  thing  ihal  might  be  a cover  or  of 
service  to  the  enemy  in  case  he  returned  to  his  opera- 
tions against  the  fort;  and  we  continued  it  till  the  sound 
of  battle  and  retreat  of  the  enemy  indicated  their  de- 
feat in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  course  of  the  duties  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to 
perform  in  this  short  period,  I have  to  slate  that  I have 
been  most  truly  and  faithfully  seconded  in  my  operations 
by  the  late  Major  Brown,  the  oammanding  officer,  till 
the  bill,  when  he  lost  his  leg  by  a bomb-shell,  while 
standing  six  or  eight  feet  from  me,  and  which  caused 
his  death  on  the  9th.  The  same  aid  was  extended, 
cheerfully,  by  his  successor.  Captain  Hawkins,  to  the 
command.  And  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  worked 
cheerfully  to  the  full  extent  of  their  strength  at  the  va- 
rious works,  which,  on  consultation  with  the  command- 
ing officer,  it  was  deemed  necessary  for  us  to  undertake 
for  the  defence  of  the  fort  and  safety  of  the  men. 

The  official  report  of  the  commanding  officer  will  give 
you  all  other  particulars  that  do  not  fall  strictly  under 
my  department. 

I cannot  close  this  official  report  without  expressing 
my  regret  for  the  loss  of  the  lamented  Major  Brown, 
who  it  dicated,  by  the  manner  he  exercised  his  com- 
mand, and  his  coolness  and  self-possession  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  the  true  characteristics  of  the  soldier 
and  the  gentleman. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

jo's.  k.  f.  Mansfield, 

Captain  corps  Engineers. 

Brig.  Gen  Zachary  Taylor, 

Commanding  U.  S.  Army  in  Texas. 


Headquarters  army  of  occupation, 

City  of  Matamoros,  May  18,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report  that  my  very  lim- 
ited means  for  crossing  rivers  prevented  a complete 
prosecution  of  the  victory  of  the  9th  instant.  A pon- 
ton train,  the  necessity  of  which  I exhibited  to  the 
department  last  year,  would  have  enabled  the  army 
to  cross  on  the  evening  of  the  battle,  take  this  city, 
with  all  the  artillery  and  stores  of  the  enemy,  and  a 
great  number  of  prisoners — in  short,  to  destroy  en- 
tirely the  Mexican  army.  But  1 was  compelled  to 
await  the  arrival  of  heavy  mortars,  with  which  to 
menace  the  town  from  the  left  bank,  and  also  the  ac- 
cumulation of  small  boats.  In  the  meantime  the 
enemy  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  confusion 
of  his  flight,  and  ought  still  with  his  3,000  men  left 
him,  to  have  made  a respectable  defence.  I made 
every  preparation  to  cross  the  river  above  the  town, 
while  Lieut.  Col.  Wilson  made  a diversion  on  the 
side  ol  Barita,  and  the  order  of  march  was  given  out 
for  1 o’clock  yesterday,  from  the  camp  near  Fort 
Brown,  when  I was  waited  upon  by  General  Regue- 
na,  empowered  by  General  Arista,  commanding  in 
chief  the  Mexican  ferces,  to  treat  for  an  armistice 
until  the  government  should  finally  settle  the  ques- 
tion. 1 replied  to  this,  that  an  armistice  was  out  of 
the  question,  that  a month  since  I had  proposed  one 
to  General  Ampudia,  which  was  declined;  that  cir- 
cumstances were  now  changed;  that  I was  receiving 
large  reinforcements,  and  could  not  now  suspend  op- 
erations which  1 had  not  initiated  or  provoked;  that 
the  possession  ol  Matamoros  was  a sine  qua  non;  that 
our  troops  would  occupy  the  town;  but  ihal  General 
Arista  might  withdraw  his  forces,  leaving  the  public 
property  ol  every  description. 

An  answtr  to  the  above  was  promised  in  the  after- 
noon, but  none  came,  and  I repaired  at  sundown  to 
join  the  army,  already  in  position  at  a crossing  some 
two  miles  above  the  town.  Very  early  this  morning 
the  bank  was  occupied  by  about  two  18  pounders 
and  three  batteries  ol'  field  artillery — and  the  cross- 
ing commenced — the  light  companies  of  all  the  bat- 
talions were  first  thrown  over,  followed  by  the  vol- 
unteer and  regular  cavalry.  No  resistance  was 
made,  and  1 was  soon  informed  from  various  quar- 
ters, that  Arista  had  abandoned  the  town  with  all 
his  troops  the  evening  before,  leaving  only  the  sick 
and  wounded.  I immediately  despatched  a staff  of- 
ficer to  the  prefect  to  demand  a surrender,  and  in  the 
meantime  a commission  was  sent  by  the  prefect  to 
conler  with  me  on  the  same  point. 

1 gave  assurances  that  the  civil  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens would  be  respected,  and  our  troops  at  once 
dropped  down  opposite  the  town  and  crossed  at  the 
“Upper  Ferry,’’  the  American  flag  being  displayed 
at  “Fort  Paredes,”  a Mexican  redoubt  near  the 
crossing.  The  different  corps  are  now  encamped  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  To-morrow  1 shall  make 
suitable  arrangements  lor  the  occupation  of  the  town, 


and  for  taking  possession  of  the  public  property. — 
More  than  three  hundred  of  the  enemy’s  wounded 
have  been  left  in  the  hospitals.  Arista  is  in  full  re 
treat  towards  Monterey  with  the  fragments  of  his 
army. 

1 deeply  regret  to  report  that  Lieut.  George  Ste- 
vens, a very  promising  young  officer  of  the  second 
dragoons,  was  accidentally  drowned  this  morning 
while  attempting  to  swim  the  river  with  his  squad- 
ron. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brig.  gen.  U.  S A.  comd'g. 

To  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C- 

Headquarters  army  of  occupation, 
Matamoros,  Mexico , May  20,  1846. 

Sir:  On  the  26th  of  April  I had  occasion  to  advise 
the  department  that  hostilities  had  actually  broken 
out,  and  that  in  consequence  I had  found  it  necessary 
to  use  the  authority  with  which  1 was  vested,  and 
call  upon  the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  for 
a force,  each,  of  four  regiments.  The  eight  regi- 
ments thus  called  fur  would  make  a force  of  nearly 
5,000  men,  which  I deemed  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  service  in  this  quarter. 

At  the  same  time  that  I wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Louisiana  requesting  this  volunteer  force,  I address- 
ed a letter  to  Gen.  Gaines,  uesiring  him  to  assist  in 
organizing  these  regiments  and  having  them  prompt- 
ly supplied.  In  my  communication  to  the  governor, 
the  organization  was  very  exactly  prescribed,  being 
that  indicated  from  your  office  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, 1845.  I find,  however,  that  this  organization 
has  been  exceeded,  and,  moreover,  that  Gen.  Gaines 
has  called  for  many  more  volunteers  than  I deemed 
necessary,  extending  the  call  to  other  states  besides 
Louisiana. 

It  will,  ol  course,  be  for  the  government  to  decide 
whether  the  future  operations  in  this  quarter  will  re- 
quire the  amount  of  force  (entirely  unknown)  which 
is  coming  hither.  I only  desire  to  say,  that  this  re- 
inforcement, beyond  the  eight  regiments  mentioned 
above,  was  never  asked  for  by  me,  and  that  in  mak- 
ing the  call  of  the  26th  April,  I well  knew  that  if 
the  Mexicans  fought  us  at  all,  it  would  be  before  the 
arrival  of  the  volunteers.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  the  river,  and  performing  such  further  ser- 
vice as  the  government  might  direct,  that  1 thought 
it  proper  to  ask  for  reinforcements. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  foot  regi- 
ments from  Texas  can  be  raised,  and  1 shall  desire 
the  governor,  who  is  expected  here,  to  suspend  the 
call  for  them.  None  of  the  mounted  companies,  ex 
cept  Capt.  Price’s,  already  in  service,  have  reported 
to  me. 

I fear  that  the  volunteers  have  exhausted  the  sup- 
ply of  tents  deposited  in  New  Orleans  for  the  use  of 
this  army.  We  are  greatly  in  want  of  them;  and  I 
must  request  that  immediate  measures  be  taken  to 
send  direct  to  Brazos  Santiago,  say  1,000  tents,  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  tents  of  the  7th 
infantry  were  cut  up  to  make  sand  bags  during  Lhe 
recent  bombardment  of  Fort  Brown. 

lam,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brig.  gen.  U ■ S.  A.  com'ding. 

The  adjutant  general  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Extracts  from  a despatch  from  General  Taylor,  dated, 
“ Matamoros , May  21,  1846. 

“Our  future  movements  must  depend,  in  a great 
degree,  on  the  extent  to  which  the  Rio  Grande  is 
navigable  for  steamboats,  and  1 fear  that  my  expec- 
tations in  this  particular  will  not  be  realized. — 
Though,  at  times,  navigable  as  high  as  Camargo,  or 
even  Mier,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a boat  can  now  be 
pushed  higher  than  Reinosa.  Indeed,  the  “Neva,” 
which  is  in  the  river,  and  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tion under  General  Smith,  has  not  yet  reached  this 
place,  though  hourly  expected.  * * * 

* * * 1 shall  lose  no  time  in  ascertain- 

ing the  practicability  of  the  river  for  steamboats  and 
shall  occupy  Reinosa,  and  such  other  points  as  a 
boat  may  be  able  to  reach. 

“All  the  cavalry  (regular  and  irregular)  of  the  ar- 
my, under  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Garland,  is  in  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  army,  to  harrass  its  rear,  and 
capture  prisoners  and  baggage.  We  have  no  au- 
thentic intelligence  from  the  lieutenant  colonel  since 
his  departure.  Deserters  are,  however,  coming  in 
from  the  Mexicans. 

“Lieut  Col.  Wilson’s  battalion,  1st  infantry,  with 
some  200  volunteers,  was  at  Barita  on  the  17th,  and 
has  since  been  reinforced  by  Gen.  Smith,  with  about 
700  Louisiana  volunteers.  This  column  is  ordered 
to  move  up  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  1 look 
hourly  for  its  arrival. 


A large  amount  of  public  stores,  chiefly  ordnance, 
has  been  found  concealed  in  this  town.  We  are 
gradually  recovering  it  from  the  places  where  it  was 
hidden.  Two  field  pieces,  several  hundred  muskets, 
and  200  shells  are  among  the  articles  recovered.” 

Headquarters  army  of  occupation, 

City  of  Matamoros,  May  24,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  to  report  the  arrival  this  day  of  Gen. 
Smith,  with  the  battalion  of  the  1st  infantry,  the 
Washington  regiment  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  a 
company  of  volunteers  from  Mobile.  Another  regi- 
ment of  Louisiana  volunteers  is  below,  and  will  pro- 
bably arrive  this  evening  or  to-morrow.  This  com- 
mand was  accompanied  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
by  the  steamboat  Neva,  which  succeeded  without 
difficulty  in  reaching  this  place. 

Lieut.  Col.  Garland  returned  on  the  22d  from  his 
expedition  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  army.  He 
succeeded  in  capturing  a small  rear  party,  after  a 
trifling  skirmish  in  the  night,  in  which  a man  and 
unfortunately  a woman,  were  killed  on  the  Mexican 
side,  and  two  men  slightly  wounded  on  our  own. — 
He  pursued  the  route  of  the  army  for  sixty  miles 
and  then  returned  agreeably  to  his  instructions. — • 
The  scarcity  of  water  and  condition  of  his  horses 
made  it  useless  to  proceed  farther. 

1 would  respectfully  solicit  instructions  as  to  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  certain  property  captured 
in  the  camp  of  Gen.  Arista.  A pavillion  arid  several 
pieces  of  massive  plate  are  among  the  articles.  His 
clothing,  and  other  property  purely  personal,  have 
been  deposited  m this  city  with  a view  of  being  re- 
turned to  him.  I would  suggest  that  the  pavillion  be 
sent  to  Washington,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  presi- 
dent may  direct. 

The  recovery  of  ordnance  and  other  public  stores 
still  continues  here.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  have 
been  taken  from  the  river,  and  small  arms  in  consi- 
derable numbers  have  been  taken  in  the  town. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectlully,  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brigadier  general  U.  S.  A.  commanding. 

The  adjutant  general  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

FROM  THE  HOME  SQUADRON. 

We  subjoin  a copy  of  the  instructions  of  Commo- 
dore Conner  to  the  commanders  of  vessels  iri  the 
home  squadron,  showing  the  principles  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  blockade  of  the  Mexican  ports.  The  ports 
already  under  blockade,  are  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
and  Alvarado: 

Instructions  to  be  observed  by  officers  commanding 
vessels  of  the  home  squadron,  in  enforcing  the 
blockade  of  ports  of  the  east  coast  of  Mexico. 

1.  No  neutral  vessel,  proceeding  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  blockaded  port,  shall  be  captured  or 
detained,  if  she  shall  not  previously  have  received* 
from  one  of  the  blockading  squadron,  a special  noti- 
fication of  the  existence  of  the  blockade.  This  no- 
tification shall  be,  moreover,  inserted  in  writing  on 
the  muster  roll  of  the  neutral  vessel  by  the  cruiser 
which  meets  her,  and  it  shall  contain  the  announce- 
ment, together  with  the  statements  of  the  day,  and 
the  latitude  in  which  it  was  made. 

2.  Neutral  vessels  which  may  be  already  in  the 
port  before  the  blockade  of  it,  shall  have  full  liberty 
to  depart,  with  or  without  cargo,  during  fifteen  days 
after  that  upon  which  the  blockade  is  established. 

3.  The  ports  of  VeraCruz  and  Tampico  will  re- 
main entirely  free  for  the  entrance  and  departure  of 
neutral  non-commercial  mail  packets. 

Mexican  boats  engaged  exclusively  in  fishing,  on 
any  part  of  the  coast,  will  be  allowed  to  pursue  their 
labors  unmolested. 

In  its  present  political  condition,  the  flag  of  Yuca- 
tan is  to  be  respected.  I).  CONNER, 

Commanding  home  squadron. 
United  Slates  ship  Cumberland, 

Off  Brazos  Santiago,  May,  14,  1846. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Commodore  Conner,  dated 

“ May  28,  1846. 

“On  lhe  morning  of  the  18th,  a deiachmerii  of 
nearly  .two  hundred  seamen  and  mariners  from  the 
Cumberland  and  Potomac,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Aulick,  in  the  boats  of  the  two  vessels,  en- 
tered the  Del  Norte  to  co-operate  with  a detach- 
ment from  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Col.  Wilson,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a post  at 
Barita,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  its  mouth.  This  was  accomplished  with- 
out opposition. 

“On  Lhe  same  day  (it  appears)  our  army  crossed 
the  river  and  took  possession  of  Matamoros,  the 
Mexican  army  having  abandoned  it  on  the  day  pre- 
vious in  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  There 
being  no  longer  any  occasion  for  the  services  of  our 
men  on  shore,  Captain  Aulick  returned  on  board  on 
the  20th." 
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Later. — By  the  Telegraph.  The  steamer  Caledo- 
nia left  Liverpool  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  reached  Bos- 
ton, Thursday  morning,  at  half  past  one  o’clock.  At 
nine  o’clock  yesterday  morning  we  had  the  news  she 
brought,  at  Baltimore. 

Cotton  markets  dull,  and  a shade  down  again. 

Flour  dull;  Philadelphia  at  Liverpool  under  lock, 

20  a 21s. 

Freights. — British  vessels  sought  for.  Americans, 
in  consequence  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  slighted, 
though  freighted. 

A French  Squadron.  La  Presse  slates  that  orders 
have  been  sent  bythe  minister  of  marine,  at  Brest 
and  other  ports,  to  despatch  a number  of  ships  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  reinforce  the  squadron  there. 

In  a conversation  in  parliament,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
in  reply,  stated  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  given  the  nolice  to  terminate  the  joint  oc- 
cupancy of  Oregon.  “And  in  doing  so,  the  President 
has  adopted  the  terms  which  were  assented  to  by 
both  houses  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States. 
The  notice  was  given  with  the  view  of  leading 
to  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between 
the  two  countries  on  this  subject.  [Hear,  hear.]” 

England  has  offered  her  mediation  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Mexico.  Mr.  Pakenham  has  re- 
ceived instructions  to  that  effect  from  the  British 
government  by  the  Caledonia. 

The  Cambria  reached  Liverpool  on  the  28th  May, 
with  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Mexico.  Some  sensation  followed.  Popular  sym- 
pathy was  of  course  in  favor  of  Mexico,  the  weaker 
party. 

St.  Petersburg,  May  22.  I regret  to  say  that  the 
cholera  appears  to  be  advancing  with  rapid  strides 
towards  this  city,  from  whence,  no  doubt,  it  will,  in 
time,  find  its  way  to  Western  Europe. 

It  is  said  that  the  cholera  has  appeared  at  Mon- 
treal. in  Canada. 

Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Senate’s  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr.  Allen,  on  the  15th 
inst.,  in  consequence  of  finding  that  his  views  did 
not  agree  with  those  of  a decided  majority  in  that 
body,  declined  the  station  that  he  had  filled  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session. 

General  Cass,  who,  as  second  named  upon  the 
committee,  might  have  pretensions  to  succeed  to  the 
station,  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  the  post.  The 
fifty-four  forties  may  be  considered  as  having  re- 
signed their  seals  of  office. 

The  senate,  on  the  1 6th,  ballotted  six  times  for  a 
chairman  to  the  committee,  without  once  obtaining 
a majority  of  all  the  votes;  Mr.  Archer  receiving 

21  or  22  votes,  and  Mr.  Sevier  from  18  to  22  votes 
on  each  ballot.  The  remainder  of  the  fifty  votes 
were  scattered  amongst  eight  of  the  senators. 

On  the  17th,  before  the  ballotting  was  resumed, 
Mr.  Archer,  after  stating  his  impressions  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations 
ought  not  to  be  the  mere  organ  of  the  executive,  but 
rather  the  organ  of  the  senate,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  the  choice  of  a decided  majority  of  the  body. — 
He,  therefore,  requested  his  friends  to  omit  his 
name  in  the  ballot  now  to  be  taken. 

On  the  7th  ballot,  Mr.  Sevier  had  19,  Mr.  Web- 
ster 18  votes.  (We  omit  the  scattering  votes.)  On 
the  8th  ballot,  Mr.  Sevier  20,  Mr.  Webster  22.  On 
the  9th,  Mr.  Sevier  20,  Mr.  Webster  20,  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie 10.  Mr.  Webster  now  begged  his  name  to  be 
dropped.  On  the  10th  ballot,  Mr.  Sevier  had  22, 
Mr.  McDuffie  15  voles.  On  the  11th  Mr.  Sevier  19, 
Mr.  McDuffie  23 — 54  votes  were  taken.  Mr.  Sevier 
now  requested  that  his  name  might  be  dropped.  On 
the  12th  ballot,  Mr.  McDuffie  25  out  of  50  votes 
taken — no  other  had  over  six  votes.  On  the  13th 
ballot,  Mr.  McDuffie  had  31  out  of  53  taken,  and 
was  declared  duly  elected  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  foreign  relations. 

General  Gaines.  On  the  10th  inst.,  the  old 
veteran  received  an  order  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  dated  2d  inst.,  saying — 

“By  direction  of  the  president,  Major  General 
Gaines  is  relieved  from  the  command  of  the  Western 
Division  of  the  army,  and  will  proceed  to  Washing- 
ton without  delay. 

“Brevet  Brigadier  General  George  N.  Brooke,  is 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Western  Division. 

Signed,  W.  L.  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  war.” 

He  left  New  Orleans,  accompanied  by  his  aid  de 
camp,  Lieut.  Calhoun,  on  the  11th,  travelled  night 
and  day,  and  reached  Washington  on  the  18th.  The 
“Union,”  says,  “we  are  happy  to  hear,  he  is  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  in  fine  spirits.” 


The  deepest  interest  was  manifested  at  New  Or- 
leans for  the  old  General  on  hi3  reception  of  the 
orders.  The  Governor  of  Louisiana,  (Johnson,) 
and  his  staff;  Gen.  Lewis  and  staff;  Brig.  General 
Augustin  and  staff;  and  many  other  officers  and  citi- 
zens wailed  upon  the  general  at  his  quarters,  at  11 
o’clock,  to  pay  their  farewell  respects.  Thousands 
were  at  the  depot  at  12  to  see  him  off, 

CENERAL  TAYLOR’S 

Official  account  of  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May, 
accompanied  by  the  reports  of  his  officers,  are  contain- 
ed in  this  number.  It  will  be  seen  that  our  officers  can 
write,  as  well  as  fight.  Gen.  Taylor’s  letters  are  admi- 
rable specimens  of'  composilion.  The  unassuming, 
yet  self-possessed  cool  man  of  superior  judgment,  may 
be  easily  distinguished  in  what  we  insert  to-day  over  his 
signature. 

'We  venture  the  assertion,  that  no  battle  of  the  like 
importance  has  ever  yet  been  fought,  ihe  minute  parti- 
culars of  which  have  been  so  distinctly  portrayed,  and 
all  the  incidents  understood  so  well,  as  those  will  be  of  the 
battles  on  the  Rio  Grande.  This  is  owing  to  the  talents 
and  intelligence  of  those  who  partook  in  the  affairs,  and 
to  the  facilities  for  communicating  to  the  world  what 
they  witnessed.  The  effect  will  have  a deep  moral  in- 
fluence upon  questions  on  peace  and  war. 

The  presidency,  1843.  General  Zachary  Taylor, 
“Old  Rough  and  Ready.’’  At  a meeting  called  in  pur- 
suance of  public  notice,  for  citizens  without  distinction  of 
party,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  ilth  May,  1846, 
at  which  John  R.  Tucker,  Esq.  presided,  John  Cook, 
vice  president,  F.  S.  Mills,  secretary,  a committee  of  five 
was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions.  During  their  ab- 
sence Mr.  McClellan  was  called  for  and  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  referred  to  the  qualifications  of  General 
Taylor,  as  a general  and  a statesman,  and  his  title  to 
the  gratitude  and  affection  of  the  American  people, 
above  any  other  man;  to  his  promptness  and  energy,  as 
evidenced  in  his  despatches,  and  his  whole  conduct  as 
a devoted  patriot  and  a brave  soldier. 

The  committee  reported  that — 

Whereas,  For  many  years  past  the  presidential  con- 
tests of  our  country'  have  been  managed  more  with  a 
view  of  aggrandizing  selfish  politicians,  than  of  advanc- 
ing the  true  interests  of  t lie  country;  and  whereas,  the  time 
has  arrived  when  it  becomes  the  solemn  duty  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  this  great  republic  to  shake  off  the  slavery  of 
party,  and  select  from  among  our  distinguished  men,  as 
a candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy,  some  one  who  has 
shown  himself  to  possess  qualifications  for  that  office, 
superior  to  those  of  mere  subserviency  to  party;  and 
whereas , we  hold  that  our  commanding  general  on  the 
Rio  Grande  has  shewn  himself  to  be  worthy  of  our  con- 
fidence, by  his  skill  and  bravery  in  the  field,  and  by  the 
talent  displayed  in  his  modest  despatches,  alter  one  of  the 
most  gloiious  victories  ever  achieved  by  the  American 
arms,  and  in  iiis  whole  military  correspondence:  there- 
fore— 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Trenton,  without  re- 
ference to  party  lines,  or  party  questions,  as  generally 
understood,  do  nominate  General  Zachary  Taylor,  the 
Hero  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  hereby  invite 
all  true-hearted  republicans  to  unite  with  us  in  this  ef- 
fort to  elevate  a brave  soldier,  a successful  general,  and 
a true  republican  to  that  high  office- 

Resolved,  That  here  on  the  proudest  battle-field  of  the 
American  revolution,  we  boldly  raise  the  standard  of 
the  Peoples  Candidate,  and  invite  a union  of  honest 
men  of  all  parties,  for  the  sake  of  our  common  country, 
and  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 

The  meeting  was  (hen  addressed  by  others, — commit- 
lees  were  appointed  to  carry  out  the  object  in  view,  in- 
cluding a committee  of  correspondence. 

New  York  papers  forthwith  notified  for  a meeting  to 
be  held  in  that  city  on  the  1 3 1 h , to  second  the  New  Jer- 
sey nomination. 

The  period  was  objected  to,  as  been  too  short  a notice 
for  so  large  a community,  and  the  time  was  postponed 
inconsequence.  The  meeting  was  to  “come  off”  on 
the  19ih. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Sappers  and  Miners. — Capt.  Colhim,  of  the  U.  S.  corps 
of  Engineers’  and  Superintcndant  of  the  Public  Works 
in  Boston  and  New  London  Harbors,  gives  .notice  in  the 
Boston  papers  that  there  is  a recruiting  rendezvous  open- 
ed at  Fort  Warren,  on  George’s  Island,  and  another  in 
Canal  street,  Boston,  for  enlisting  one  hundred  intelligent 
active  and  able  bodied  young  men,  of  good  character 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  years,  and  citizens  of  the 
U.  States,  into  a company  of  sappers,  miners  and  ponton- 
ers,  recently  authorized  by  Congress.  They  are  required 
to  be  skilled  in  some  mechanical  trade.  This  is  a new 
branch  of  military  service  in  our  army,  and  one  which 
holds  out  inducements  suporior  to  those  offered  in  the 
ordinary  military  arm. 

Arms. — There  are  a million  and  a half  of  muskets  in  the 
various  armories  of  the  U.  States,  besides  what  few  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

The  arsenal  in  Centre  street,  N.  York,  contains  50, 
000  stand  of  arms  and  500  pieces  of  ordinance,  of  differ- 
ent calibre — all  in  excellent  condition,  and  fit  for  imme- 
diate use;  2,  500  stands  of  muskets  with  bayonets,  belts 
cartridge  boxes, and  a large  quantity  of  fixed  ammunition, 
including  grape  and  canister,  have  been  taken  from  the 
Arsenal  in  N.  York  city,  and  shipped  for  the  south,  for 
the  use  of  the  army  in  Texas. 


The  Lexington,  sloop  of  war  now  at  the  Brooklyn  Na- 
vy Yard,  has  been  converted  into  a store  ship,  and  will 
leave  in  a few  days  for  the  Pacific  with  supplies  for  the 
Navy,  under  command  of  Lieut.  T.  Baily,  partially  ar- 
med—having  6 or  8 guns  and  80  men. 

The  Gulf  Squadron.  The  following  is  said  to  be  a 
correct  statement  of  the  whole  naval  force  in  the  gulf: 


Class.  Guns.  Crew. 

Three  frigates  156  1440 

Three  sloops,  66  600 

One  steamer.  10  235 

One  steamer,  10  166 

Three  brigs,  30  240 

Eleven  vessels,  292  2681 


The  aggregate  of  the  crews  of  these  vessels  is  full  one- 
third  of  our  whole  naval  force,  as  restricted  by  law  to  7, 
500  seamen,  &c.. 

A number  of  revenue  Cutters,  small  steamers,  and 
other  vessels  of  light  draft  have  recently  been  ordered  to 
the  gulf,  and  will  be  surviceable,  But  the  entire  force 
is  considered  altogether  inadequate  to  attempt  an  attack 
upon  Vera  Cruz. 

A letter  from  an  officer  in  the  United  Slates  Navy, 
dated  at  Pensacola,  May  30,  says:— We  shall  probably 
sail,  as  soon  as  we  are  provisioned,  for  Vera  Cruz,  but 
I doubt  if  any  attack  will  be  made  on  the  castle,  as  they 
have  prepared  it  so  well  for  defence;  and  it  their  prac- 
tice should  be  equal  to  the  fire  on  Gen.  Taylor’s  camp 
they  would  sink  the  whole  of  our  navy.  When  the 
French  attacked  the  castle,  there  were  only  twenty-five 
guns  of  small  calibre  at  the  point  of  attack;  they  have 
now  over  two  hundred  pieces,  thirteen  mortars,  and 
Paixhan  guns  in  quantities,  on  new  batteries,  at  the 
same  point,  and  one  of  our  engineer  officers  says  that 
if  they  were  served  well  no  fleet  could  ever  make  any 
impression. 

The  Texas  Navy. — The  N.  O.  Jeffersonian  says: — The 
Texas  navy,  consisting  of  the  sloop  of  war  Austin,  20 
guns,  the  brigs  Archer  and  Wharton,  18  guns  each,  and 
theschr.San  Barnard,  mounting  six  12  pound  carrona- 
des  and  one  long  9 pounder,  was  transferred  on  the,  11th 
inst,  to  Gov.  Runnels,  U,  S.  commissioner.  That  gen- 
tleman,with  great  discretion,  instead  of  turning  the  offi- 
cers adrift,  continued  them  in  pay  as  ship-keepers,  until 
authorities  at  Washington  can  be  heard  from.” 

The  British  Navy — The  following  are  the  names  o 
the  vessels  composing  the  British  squadron  which  recent- 
ly put  to  sea  from  Portsmouth, -with  the  number  of  guns 
carried  by  each: — 

The  Queen,  110;  St.  Vincent,  120;  Trafalgar,  120; 
Rodney,  95;  Albion,  90,  Supurb,  90;  Vanguard,  80;  Can- 
opus, 84; — joins  them,  while  at  sea,  from  the  West  Indies 
; — Hibernia,  104; — Admiral  Parker,  joins  them  in  the 
same  way  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  the  Admiral 
takes  the  command.  Steam  Frigates — Retribution,  Ter- 
rible, Cyclops,  Gladiator.  Steam  Sloops— Scourge,  De- 
vastation, Rattler.  Frigate — Raleigh,  50.  Sloop  of 

War — Brilliant,  20.  The  Frigate  Con  stance,  50; — joins 
them  from  Plymouth. 

It  is  further  stated  that  this  squadron  proceeds  to 
cruise  off  the  Western  Islands;  it  goes  to  sea  under  Com- 
odore  Sir  Frances  Collier,  but  the  command  will  be  ta- 
ken by  Sir  William  Parker,  who  proceeds  from  the  Med- 
iterranean to  join  the  squadron.  All  the  line  of  battle 
ships  are  provisioned  for  five  months,  and  the  Steam- 
ers for  three.  Constant  communication  will  be  kept  up 
with  England  by  means  of  the  Steamers,  and  the  Squad- 
ron cruising  offlhe  Western  Islands  will  be  ready  when- 
ever it  is  wanted  for  service  any  where. 

Upwards  of  100  men-of-war — 22  ships  of  the  line,  ten 
50  gun  frigates,  four  36  gun  frigates,  and  35  war  steam- 
ers are  now  building —of  the  line  of  battle  ships,  6 are 
120 gun  ships,  and  6,  110’sand  10  from  80  to  84  guns 
each.  Cour.  and  Enqu. 

The  Mexican  Steamer,  Guadajoupe  and  Montezuma 
have  re  ached  Havana,  their  officers  rejoicing  at  their 
escape  from  the  American  squadron.  Santa  Anna  is 
said  to  have  connived  with  the  purchasers  of  these 
vessels. 

The  probability  is,  that  British  capital  was  obtained 
wherewith  to  pay  for  building  those  vessels,  and  that  the 
Mexican  government  having  never  paid  for  their  eon- 
siruciion  and  outfit,  the  capitalists  concerned  have  paid 
themselves  as  far  as  they  could,  by  taking  the  steamers 
as  a purchase  from  the  Mexican  government.  The  Bri- 
tish government  it  is  thought  have  had  no  agency  in  the 
transaction.  The  steamers  were  built  at  New  York. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

The  English  papers  state  that  Mr.  Me  Lane  and  his 
lady  were  among  the  congratulatory  callers  upon  the 
Queen — of  course  Mr.  Me  Lane  has  recovered  from 
his  severe  illness. 

General  Armstrong,  Consul  for  the  U.  States  at  Liv- 
erpool, came  passenger  in  the  Great  Western,  on  a vis- 
it to  the  United  States.  He  is  announced  in  N.  York 
papers  as  the  bearer  of  important  despatches  from  Mr. 
Me  Latie.  , „ , 

Among  the  recent  appointments  by  the  President, 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  was  that  of  Mr.  Ihos.  C. 
Reynolds,  as  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid. 

Mr. Parrott,  U.  S.  Consul  at  Mazatlan,  and  D'.  Wood 
of  U.  S.  Navy,  bearer  of  despatches  from  the  American 
squadron  on  the  Pacific,  passed  through  Mexico,  to  Ve- 
ra Cruz  and  reached  Pensacola,  in  about  twenty 
days  from  Mazatlan.  At  Vera  Cruz  they  were  joined 
by'  F.  M.  Dimond,  U.  S.  Consul  ot  that  port  and  seven 
other  Americans.— The  intelligence  brought  by  them, 
will  be  found  under  appropriate  heads. 
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RELATION'S  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  treaty,  between  t lie  Great  Britain  and  the  U. 
Stales  of  America,  relative  to  Oregon,  negotiated  be- 
tween the  right  bon.  Mr.  Pakenham  and  the  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Buchanan,  signed  by  President  Polk,  and 
ratified  by  the  United  States  senate,  was  taken  out  by 
the  steamer  Great  Western,  which  left  New  York  on 
the  25:li,  f >r  the  ratification  of  the  British  government. 

"1  hat  i he  Brirish  government  had  instructed  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham to  offer  the  mediation  of  that  government  in 
hopes  .)!  restoring  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Me  x 'co,  was  so  confidently  asserted  on  the  arrival  of 
the  Cambria,  that  the  article  first  inserted  in  the  “Union’’ 
in  leference  to  such  an  offer,  led  us  to  the  conclusion 
th  ir  such  was  the  fact.  The  Union  now  states  that  if 
such  was  the  lad,  they  at  least  are  not  advised  of  it. — 
The  probability  is,  that  the  statement  was  at  least  prema- 
ture. The  application  which  has  been  made  by  the 
‘'Mexican  Association”  in  England,  to  the  British  min- 
isters, for  such  a mediation,  is  inserted  in  this  number, 
and  in  ay  lead  to  the  adoption  of  -tich  a course,  af'er  the 
ratification  on  their  part  of  the  O egon  treaty.  Prior  to 
that,  such  an  offer  would  certainly  be  out  of  place. — 
Their  own  quarrel  with  us  should  at  least  be  s tiled  be- 
fore prop  .sing  to  settle  die  quarrel  between  us  and  a fo- 
reign p over. 

I lie  Union  is  evidently  no  way  desirous  that  such  an 
offer  should  be  made. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  would  he  better  for  this 
Country  that  no  such  offer  be  made.  We  should  regret 
to  ascertain  that  Mr.  Pakenham  had  received  such  in- 
structions; and  this,  not  because  we  do  not  fervently 
pray  for  a speedy  termination  of  h 'sulkies,  but  because 
we  do  not  beiieve  that  such  a mediation  w mid  be  likely 
to  attain  that  object  any  sooner  than  it  will  be  attained 
without  it,  if  as  soon,  and  because,  if  offered,  we  Sfe 
not  how  our  government  can  with  propriety  reject  the 
overture,  especially  if,  as  it  is  said,  they  have  offered  the 
mediation  o!  tmr  government  in  the  case  of  Buenos 
Ayres  and  the  French,  English,  and  Argentine  quarrel. 

An  tnteresiing  item  i i relation  to  the  views  of  the 
British  government,  which  will  be  found  under  our  di 
ploniaiic  head,  it  true,  sheds  light  upon  the  subject  in 
band. 

Mr  Webster,  in  his  speech  in  the  senate  on  Wed- 
nesday, alluded  to  the  reported  offer  of  mediation.  He 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  the  report.  If 
true,  Mexico  must  come  down  to  a treaty  at  last.  He 
was  fur  sending  a minister  at  once  to  Mexico,  with  full 
powers  to  treat  “If  I were  to  advise,”  said  Mr.  W., 

‘ 1 would  advise  to  make  Mexico  an  offer  of  a formal 
embassy.  We  can  afford  to  do  so;  we  can  lose  no- 
Wing  in  dignity  by  it.  I would  be  for  keeping  ourselves 
entirely  in  the  right.  It  is  not  stooping  on  our  part,  be- 
cause all  the  world  knows  that  the  contest  is  very  une- 
qual.” J 

This  leference  to  a course  of  policy,  so  often  urged  in 
our  columns,  fortifies  preconceived  impressions.  We 
go  now  one  step  further.  The  claims  which  conquest 
might  urge,  in  any  settlement  with  Mexico,  we  fervently 
hope  will  not  he  asserted.  We  would  like  to  see  our  re- 
public not  only  just,  but  magnanimous.  It  belongs  to 
the.  character  of  an  intelligent  republican  people  to  be  so. 
We  have  now  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  fact,  that 
the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  is  ex- 
actly such  a republic,  a-id  the  people,  exactly  such  a 
people.  Millions  for  justice, — for  conquest  not  a 

CENT. 


FOREIGN. 


France  and  Algiers.  .76 d del  Kader  has  taken 
a hot  rid  example  Iron,  his  enemies.  All  the  French 
prisoners  he  made  in  his  last  campaign,  amounting 
to  several  hundreds,  and  more  than  be  ever  had  be 
fore,  were  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  Mus- 
tapha  Ben  Tann,  w ho  commanded  at  Deira.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  latter  to  Hy  before  the  French  for 
salety,  and  to  prevent  his  prisoners  from  being  res- 
cued, the  whole  were  massacred!  Though  unarmed, 
the  Frenchmen  did  not  perish  without  a struggle. 

SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Caffre  war.  Gape  Town  dates  to  the  30th  of 
April,  received  at  New  York  by  the  Natchez,  repre- 
sent the  British  colony  as  seriously  threatened  by 
their  Carter  neighbors.  Hostilities  w itb  the  “savages” 
h id  commenced. 

O i he  15'. i April,  a division  of  troops  marched 
towards  Rio.m’s  Hill,  where  there  is  a missionary 
station  in  front  of  the  gorges  of  the  Amatols  moun- 
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tains,  into  the  ravines  of  which  it  was  understood 
the  Carters  had  withdrawn.  The  troops  entered  the 
gorges,  and  encountered  the  enemy,  2000  men  armed 
with  muskets.  TheCaffers  were  repulsed  wherever 
they  could  be  met,  and  the  troops  took  1800  head  of 
cattle  and  encamped.  In  the  afternoon  they  were  at- 
tacked by  bodies  of  the  Carters,  and  during  the  night 
were  surrounded  on  all  sides.  Major  Gibson  sent 
for  a reinforcement.  Col.  Somerset  proceeded  with 
200  infantry,  one  gun,  and  some  riflemen  to  his  sup 
port. 

Major  G.  next  day,  without  awaiting  the  rein- 
forcement, moved  upon  the  river,  with  only  an  ad- 
vance and  rear  guard,  leaving  the  wagons,  & c.,  be- 
tween, unprotected.  They  were  immediately  at- 
tacked and  the  line  cut  in  two  by  the  Carters,  who 
then  attacked  the  rear  guard  upon  all  sides,  compel- 
ling Major  G.  to  retreat  to  Burn’s  Hill.  The  advance 
guard  crossed  the  river,  both  divisions  united,  and 
being  joined  by  Col.  Somerset,  encamped  on  the 
bank  of  the  Chumie. 

On  the  18th,  while  retiring  down  the  river,  they 
were  attacked  by  3 000  Catt’res,  but  succeeded  in 
crossing,  with  a loss  of  1 officer  and  2 men  killed 
and  3 wounded.  Their  whole  loss  was  11  killed  and 
14  wounded.  Government  is  taking  steps  lo  call  out 
the  whole  force  of  the  cavalry  to  put  down  the  rob- 
ber tribes  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Martial 
law  was  proclaimed  by  the  governor  on  the  21st  of 
April. 

At  Post  Victoria  on  the  19th,  a party  of  dragoons 
pursued  a body  of  Catfers  numbering  1500,  and  at 
tacked  them  They  were,  however,  forced  lo  re 
treat. 

A body  of  Carters  had  also  attacked  the  defended 
position,  the  Wesley  an  chapel,  at  Collingham,  but 
without  success.  They  were  also  seen  in  considera- 
ble force  at  various  points  on  the  frontier.  They  at- 
tacked Drift  Post,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  off'  89 
head  of  cattle.  Lieut.  O’Rieliy  on  the  19th,  with 
80  men,  met  and  engaged  a body  of  Catfers,  and 
routed  them  without  serious  loss.  About  50  Catfers, 
on  the  night  of  the  27tli,  attacked  the  cattle  kraal 
near  Graham’s  Town,  but  were  driven  off'  by  9 Eng- 
lishmen. Large  numbers  of  cattle,  at  other  places, 
had  been  carried  off. 

In  an  engagement  at  Block  Drill  on  the  19th,  it  is 
stated  that  200  Catfers  were  killed;  the  Engli-h  lost 
6 killed  and  4 wounded;  among  the  latter  was  Lieut. 
Cochrane,  who  could  not  recover. 

Jay’s  inn,  on  the  Fort  Beaufort  road,  has  been  fired, 
and  reduced  to  a heap  of  ruins.  Botha’s  Post  has 
also  been  attacked,  but  the  defence  was  so  vigorous 
and  effective,  that  the  tlead  bodies  of  the  enemy  ac- 
tually damned  up  the  river- 

The  colony  seems  to  be  seriously  threatened,  and 
the  utmost  alarm  prevailed  in  every  part.  The  sa- 
vages had  shot  two  or  three  mail  carriers,  set  fire  to 
dwellings  and  thrown  the  population  of  the  whole 
frontier  into  the  utmost  confusion.  The  legislative 
council  had  been  summoned  to  compel,  by  law,  the 
citizens  to  serve  as  troops  for  the  delence  of  the  co- 
lony. 


NATINOAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  journal, 
appointments  by  the  president. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Joseph  Hall,  of  Boston,  to  be  navy  agent  for  the 
port  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Thomas  J.  Durant,  to  he  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  for  ttie  district  of  Louisiana,  from  and  after 
the  3Uth  June,  1S46,  vice  Solomon  W.  Downs,  re 
signed. 

James  MacHenry  Boyd,  of  Maryland,  to  be  secre- 
tary of  legation  of  the  United  Stales  near  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  viee  Gansevoort  Melville,  deceased. 

Joel  VV.  Junes,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lo  be 
military  storekeeper,  vice  Stevens  T.  Mason,  ap- 
pointed captain  in  the  regiment  of  mounted  rifle- 
men. 

Richard  \V.  Cummins,  of  Missouri,  to  be  Indian 
agent  for  the  Fort  Leavenworth  agency,  from  the 
3.1  July,  1846,  when  his  present  commission  ex- 
pires. 

Henry  Wilson,  of  Ohio,  lo  be  purser  in  the  navy, 
,o  fill  a vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  John  C. 
Spencer,  jr. 


diplomatic  journal. 

We  find  the  subjoined  interesting  statement  in  the 
Washington  correspondence  of  the  “North  Ameri- 
can.” H nv  far  the  particulars  of  the  statement 
may  be  accurate,  we  cannot  say;  but  that  it  was  Mr. 
Webster’s  purpose,  in  1842.  under  the  sanction  of 
the  then  president,  to  obtain,  by  peaceable  cession 
from  Mexico,  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  and  'hat 
this  purpose  was  made  known  to  Lord  Ashburton 

nil  Lotd  Aberdeen,  and  met  no  opposition  in  those 
quarters,  we  believe  to  be  entirely  true.  We  doubt, 
however,  whether  any  formal  proposition  was  laid 
before  the  committees  of  the  two  houses.  The 
stale  of  tilings  in  1842  was  not  favorable  to  a united 
action  of  the  d ifferent  branches  of  the  government  on 
such  a subject. — Nat  Lit. 

“ Washington.  June  17 th,  1846. 

“There  is  no  doubt  Mexico  owes  nearly  ten  mil- 
lions of  dollars  lo  Biiiish  capitalists,  and  they  have 
looked  to  the  acquisition  of  California  as  the  means 
of  remuneration,  when  all  others  failed.  But  that  a 
mortgage  or  lien  was-  given  upon  it  is  unworthy  of 
any  confidence.  Indeed,  it  is  contradicted  by  tacts 
within  my  knowledge,  which  have  never  reached 
the  public  eye,  but  may  some  day  go  before  the 
country  in  a more  tangible  and  authentic  form. 

“During  the  negotiation  on  the  Northeastern  boun- 
dary question,  Mr.  Webster,  (as  I am  credibly  in- 
formed,) reflected  upon  the  immense  importance  that 
a safe  and  well-located  harbor,  like  that  of  San 
Francisco  upon  the  Pacific,  would  be  to  the  future 
commerce  of  the  country,  when  our  trade  with  the 
East  Indies  and  China  became  more  extended,  and 
seeing  the  advantages  of  a naval  station  on  that 
coast,  submitted  to  Lord  Ashburton  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  probably  enter  upon 
a n gotiation  with  Mexico  for  the  purchase  of  a por- 
tion of  California,  arid  England  should  not  interpose 
any  obstacles.  Lord  Ashburton  answered,  he  had  no 
instructions  as  to  this  point,  not  anticipating  it  to  be 
raised,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Webster  he 
wrote  to  the  Eirl  of  Aberdeen  (or  advice.  The  re- 
ply was  esteemed  satisfactory , Lord  Aberdeen  ad- 
mitting that  the  United  States,  in  regard  to  its  com- 
merce, should  have  a port  on  the  Pacific,  and  con- 
ferences were  then  held  with  Mr.  Almonte,  the 
Mexican  minister.  At  first  he  declined  to  receive 
the  suggestion,  but  gradually  gave  way  to  the  weight 
of  argument  and  inducement  which  were  presented. 
Finally,  Mr.  Webster  succeeded  so  far  in  these  in- 
formal negotiations  as  to  lay  the  subject  before  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the  two  houses,” 
&c. 

U.  S.  Envoy  at  Naples.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  just  before  Mr.  Tyler  retired  from  the  execu- 
tive department,  he  appointed  a brother  of  Mr.  Polk, 
then  president  elect,  as  U.  S.  diplomatic  envoy  at 
Naples. 

The  London  Daily  News,  edited  by  “Boz” the 

man  for  whom  tableaux  were  got  up  on  a grand  and 
magnificent  scale  in  New  Yoik.and  who  wa-  honor- 
ed w ilh  a festive  entertainment  in  Richmond,  intro- 
duces the  Arnei  ican  ambassador  to  his  readers  in  the 
following  not  very  flattering  terms: 

* * * “The  bluff  face  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger 
reminds  one  of  our  recent  glories  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej;  while  the  tall,  gaunt  figure  of  Mr.  Polk 
(biother  to  the  Yankee  piesident.)  rising  in  a ghost- 
ly vision  behind  him,  suggests  a similar  discomfiture 
of  the  Kentuckian  Sikhs  on  the  banks  of  the  Colum- 
bia river.”  * * * * Apropos  of 

Mr.  Polk,  (aforesaid);  the  presence  of  this  gentle- 
man in  Europe  is  one  of  the  beautiful  illustrations  of 
democratic  exemption  from  that  well  known  Roman 
vice,  nepotism.  Here  is  an  individual  sent  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  all-repndiating  republic,  in  the 
high  capacity  of  Us  envoy  at  the  Court  of  Naples, 
for  which  employment  his  qualification  appears  to 
be  that  he  is  absolutely  incapable  of  interchanging 
his  ideas  in  any  European  dialect  spukeu  on  this  con- 
tinent— a sense  of  which  incapacity  seems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  uselessness  of  his  sojourning  in 
Naples,  for  he  has  beer,  all  this  year  in  Paris  or  else- 
where.” — 

INDIAN  JOUP.  NAL. 

Treaty  with  the  Camanches,  and  the  Jirst  depu- 
tation from  the  Frairie  tribts  of  the  Southwest.  I wo 
week-  ago  we  were  uneasy  as  to  the  late  of  Gov. 
Butler  arid  Col  Lewis,  who  were  exposed  to  the 
frontier  ferment,  on  a mission  to  the  Indian  irioes  of 
it  wild  region.  Their  safe  return  is  the  more 
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grateful  to  all,  as  they  are  accompanied  with  such 
signal  evidences  of  the  success  of  their  mission. — 
Peace  may  be  considered  as  secured  upon  that  broad 
border,  by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  consoli- 
dated by  the  effective  measures  now  in  progress  as 
well  as  by  the  decisive  victories  recently  obtained 
upon  the  Rio  del  Norte.  The  New  Orleans  Tropic, 
of  the  5th,  says — “The  steamer  Rodolph  arrived 
heie  last  evening  from  Port  Caddo,  bringing  as  pas- 
sengers Captain  T.  S.  Alexander,  lady,  and  Miss 
Alexander;  two  companies  of  the  6th  regiment  of 
infantry,  and  ninety-five  rank  and  file  from  Fort 
Towson,  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander  and 
Lieutenants  Wetmore,  Burnell,  Ernest,  Dent,  and 
Easton,  attended  by  Dr.  Simpson.  Also,  Col.  M.  G. 
Lewis,  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Indians;  Gen. 
Mascona,  G.  J.  Wilson,  Major  R.  S.  Peighbors,  J. 
Coyle,  R.  Cook,  and  41  Indian  chiefs,  and  four  ser- 
vants, from  the  Camanche  and  other  Indian  tribes. 

This  is  a very  important  arrival,  as  peace  with 
thirteen  Indian  tribes  bordering  on  Texas  is  now 
guarantied.  The  treaties  with  all  these  have  been 
made  by  Col.  Lewis,  in  connexion  with  Judge  But- 
ler, of  South  Carolina,  and  the  delegations  are  taken 
to  Washington,  both  with  the  purpose  of  having  the 
treaties  ratified,  and  to  acquaint  these  ‘men  of  the 
wilds’  with  the  extent  of  our  country  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants;  on  which  subjects  they  have 
at  present  very  obscure  ideas.  They  represent  at 
least  fifty  thousand  souls,  all  of  whom  will  be  peace- 
ful, al  least  during  the  absence  of  their  chiefs,  and 
we  hope  ‘for  all  time.’ 

“The  various  tribes  represented  are  the  Camanche, 
Lapan,  Ton-ke-way,  Waco,  Witchata,  To-wack-a- 
nie,  An  no-dor  rol,  Caddo,  Ion-i,  Kichi,  Delaware, 
Ponamhow,  Bede,  and  Bu-lux-ee.” 

The  New  Orleans  Delta,  June  14th,  says — “The 
particulars  of  the  recent  Indian  treaty,  is  the  most 
important  news  which  we  find  in  the  papers  receiv- 
ed by  the  Galveston.  Eleven  tribes  were  fully  re- 
presented, and  all  the  chiefs  signed  the  treaty,  and 
declared  their  determination  to  assist  in  punishing  all 
who  might  violate  it.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  de- 
legation of  Indians  who  have  accompanied  Gov. 
Butler  to  Washington  city,  is  to  fix  upon  a line  of 
boundary,  within  which  to  restrict  the  occupation  of 
the  Indians.  The  points  settled  by  the  treaty  are 
thus  enumerated. 

The  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  recognize  no 
other  authority,  pledging  themselves  to  perpetual 
amity  and  friendship  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  all  friendly  Indians. 

They  agree  not  to  form  alliances  with  the  enemies 
of  the  country,  and  to  give  notice  of  any  contem- 
plated invasion  or  impending  danger. 

Each  tribe  is  to  give  notice  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

They  are  to  give  up  all  prisoners,  and  aid  the  au- 
thorities of  the  United  States  in  obtaining  them. 

They  pledge  themselves  to  desist  from  all  murder 
and  depredation,  and  to  surrender  all  offenders  to  be 
tried  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  have  the  right  to  establish  agen- 
cies and  trading  houses  among  them,  and  to  establish 
military  posts,  &c. 

They  concede  to  the  Unilod  States  the  right  of 
control  over  all  trade  and  intercourse,  and  will  in  no 
instance  seek  personal  redress  for  injuries,  either  to 
person  or  property,  but  will  in  such  cases  apply  to 
the  United  States  agent. 

They  concede  the  right  to  introduce  among  them 
ministers  of  the  gospel  and  school  teachers. 

They  agree  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  spiritu- 
ous liqnors  among  them,  and  to  give  notice  of  the 
violation  of  this  provision. 

The  United  States,  in  consideration  of  these  stipu- 
lations on  the  part  of  the  several  Indian  tribes  repre- 
sented at  the  treaty,  agree  to  make  peace  for  them 
with  all  their  enemies,  to  give  them  presents  every 
fall,  &.c.,  as  usual  in  similar  treaties. 

The  E-se-qua-i-as  and  Mescaleros,  numbering  lo- 

f ether  about  5000  souls,  who  are  branches  of  the 
npans  and  allies  of  theCaraanches,  and  came  recently 
from  the  Mexican  parties  are  included  among  the 
tribes  represented  by  the  treaty.  The  CamaDches 
are  anxious  to  conciliate  them. 

One  white  child  and  four  Mexican  boys  were  ran- 
somed from  the  Camanches.  The  two  Parker  child- 
ren were  seen,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
procure  them  by  frost. 

A party  of  eleven  of  the  Tonkaway  Indians  re- 
cently visited  the  now  Dutch  Colony  of  Castroville, 
and  stole  three  horses.  The  owners  of  the  horses 
immediately  pursued,  overtook,  and  killed  three  of 
the  Indians,  and  recovered  the  horses. 

Col.  Harney,  of  the  U.  S.  Dragoons,  has  recently 
made  a requisition  upon  the  governor  of  Texas  for 
seven  companies  of  men,  to  assist  in  the  defence  of 
the  frontier. 


CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF 
THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  June  II,  1846. 

It  is  deemed  important  in  the  present  juncture  of 
affairs  growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  to  furnish  the 
officers  of  the  customs  with  proper  directions  for 
their  government.  The  department  has  accordingly 
prepared  the  following  instructions  to  which  their  es- 
pecial attention  is  called,  and  a strict  conformity 
thereto  ei  joined. 

By  the  law  of  nations,  as  recognised  by  repeated 
decisions  of  our  judicial  tribunals,  the  existence  of 
a state  of  war  interdicts  all  trade  or  commerce  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  two  nations  engaged  in  the 
war.  It  consequently  follows,  that  neither  vessels 
nor  merchandise  of  any  description  can  be  allowed 
to  proceed  from  ports  or  places  in  the  United  States 
to  ports  or  places  in  the  territories  of  Mexico,  with 
the  exception  of  such  ports  or  places  in  the  latter 
country,  as  may  be  at  the  time  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  forces. 

The  interdiction  referred  to,  applies  equally  to 
neutral  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  proceeding  directly 
from  any  of  our  ports,  to  ports  or  places  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Mexico.  In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  it 
becomes  your  duty,  and  you  are  accordingly  direct- 
ed to  refuse  clearances  to  all  vessels,  and  their  car- 
goes, departing  from  our  ports,  to  ports  or  places  in 
the  country  mentioned,  with  the  exception  before 
stated. 

The  26th  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexi- 
can States,  bearing  date  the  5th  of  April,  1831,  con 
tains  the  following  stipulations,  which  are  in  full 
force,  and  binding  on  the  contracting  parties,  and  are 
to  be  strictly  observed  and  lespected  by  the  United 
States  and  their  officers,  to  wit: 

“For  the  greater  security  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  it  is  agreed  now 
for  then,  that  if  there  should  be  at  any  time  here- 
after an  interruption  of  the  friendly  relations  which 
now  exist,  or  a war  unhappily  bleak  out  between 
the  two  contracting  parties,  there  shall  be  allowed 
the  term  of  six  months  to  the  merchants  residing  on 
the  coast,  and  one  year  to  those  residing  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  states  and  territories  of  each  other  res- 
pectively, to  arrange  their  business,  dispose  of  their 
effects,  or  transport  them  wheresoever  they  may 
please,  giving  them  a safe  conduct  to  protect  them 
to  the  port  they  may  designate.  These  citizens  who 
may  be  established  in  the  states  and  territories  afore- 
said, exercising  any  other  occupation  or  trade,  shall 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty  and  property,  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  peaceably,  and  do  not  commit 
any  offence  against  the  laws;  and  their  goods  and  ef- 
fects, of  whatever  class  and  condition  they  may  be, 
shall  hot  be  subject  to  any  embargo  or  sequestration 
whatever,  nor  to  any  charge  or  tax  other  than  may 
be  established  upon  similar  goods  and  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  citizens  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside, 
respectively,  nor  shall  the  debts  between  individuals, 
nor  moneys  in  the  public  funds,  or  in  public  or  pri- 
vate banks,  nor  shares  in  companies,  be  confiscated, 
embargoed,  or  detained.” 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  privileges  men- 
tioned in  the  article  of  the  treaty  quoted,  apply  ex- 
clusively to  citizen  merchants  actually  residing  in 
the  countries  respectively  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  Hence  the  removal  from  this  country  of  any 
property  or  effects  belonging  to  merchants  not  re- 
siding therein,  is  not  authorized  by  the  treaty,  and  is 
consequently  prohibited  by  tbe  rules  of  international 
law. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  call  the  attention  of  the  re- 
spective officers  of  the  customs  to  any  private  arm 
ing  and  equipping  of  vessels  that  may  take  place  in 
their  ports,  with  a view  to  ascertain  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable  the  trueobject  and  destination  of  all  such 
vessels,  in  order  that  due  measures  may  be  taken  to 
frustrate  any  design  or  attempt  to  afford  aid  or  as- 
sistance of  any  kind  to  the  enemy. 

Should  any  case  arise  occasioning  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  you  will 
advise  with  the  United  States  district  attorney  and  if 
found  necessary,  will  submit  the  matter  to  the  de- 
partment for  instructions. 

The  latest  intelligence  received  at  the  department 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  State  of  Yucatan 
would  at  least  remain  neutral  during  the  present 
war,  and  probably  assume  the  attitude  of  a separate 
and  independent  sovereignty,  desiring  to  maintain 

the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States 

That  being  the  case,  the  ports  of  Yucatan  would  not 
be  subject  to  the  interdiction  of  commerce  applica- 
ble to  Mexico  generally.  R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Oregon.  In  alinsion  to  the  amicable  settlement  of  the 
Oregon  controversy,  the  Baltimore  Patriot  remarks: 
“Now,  that  this  question  is  settled,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  country  owes  something  of  acknowledgment,  at 
least,  to  those  senators  who  have  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  effecting  its  amicable  adjustment.  The  whig 
senators  were  nearly  al!  prominent  in  this.  The  speech 
of  Mr.  Webster,  in  which  he  announced,  with  an  em- 
phasis which  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  England, 
that  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to  take  less 
than  the  line  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  and  that  upon 
that  point  men  of  all  parties  in  this  country  were  agreed, 
at  once  presented  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war  to 
England,  and  doubtless  contributed  largely  to  the  rea- 
sons which  influenced  the  British  ministry  in  making 
the  proposition  for  settlement.  The  early  and  vigorous 
stand  taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun  against  the  course  of  the 
radicals  of  his  own  party  in  the  senate,  had  the  happiest, 
effect  upon  the  whole  question,  and  gave  the  subject  that 
turn  which  placed  it  in  the  way  of  settlement.  The 
great  speech  of  Mr.  Benton,  at  the  moment  when  the 
question  was  at  a pause,  and  both  governments  uncer- 
tain what  step  was  proper  next  to  take,  as  it  left  no 
ground  to  Mr.  Polk  for  refusing  the  line  of  forty-nine, 
may  be  held  to  have  forced  him  to  submit  the  matter, 
as  he  did,  to  the  advisement  of  the  senate.  And  thus 
each  of  these  three  senators,  in  a different  way,  but  all 
in  matters  essential,  contributed  to  seenre  the  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  controversy.  Mr.  Webster  brought 
the  proposition  from  England;  Mr.  Calhoun  prevented 
its  being  rejected;  Mr.  Benton  obliged  Mr.  Poilk  to  do 
that  which  secured  ils  acceptance.  So  these  three  sena- 
tors—each  radically  differing  from  the  other  in  points  of 
politics,  often  opposing  eacli  other  on  questions,  personal 
and  local,  and  representing  as  they  do,  portions  of  the 
country  widely  separated,  and  by  some  supposed  to 
have  no  interest  in  common  but  that  which  they  have 
in  the  union  of  the  states,  that  makes  them  one — to 
Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Thomas  H. 
Benton  is  the  country  mainly  indebted  for  the  amicable 
and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  long  continued  and 
complicated  Oregon  controversy,  and  for  the  continu- 
ance of  peace,  between  us  and  England.  This  is  to  be 
said  to  their  honor;  and  distinguished  as  they  have  here- 
tofore been  in  their  lives,  the  page  which  records  what 
they  have  contributed  to  this  end,  will  be  among  the 
brightest  in  their  history,  and  secure  to  them,  what  a 
virtuous  public  man  only  can  desire,  the  approbation 
of  the  wise  and  good  of  those  who  live  with  him  or 
come  after  him.” 

Austin  Friars,  London,  June  2,  1446.  1 

My  lord:  The  committee  of  the  South  American  and 
Mexican  Association  take  the  liberty  to  address  your 
lordship,  in  consequence  of  the  intelligence  recently  re- 
ceived of  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 
having  declared  war  against  the  republic  of  Mexico, 

The  grievous  evils  certain  to  result  from  this  unhappy 
occurrence,  to  al!  parlies  carrying  on  intercourse  with, 
or  having  interests  in  Mexico,  the  committee  need  not 
point  out  to  your  lordship.  Tbe  blockading  of  ports; 
the  warning  off  of  vessels  now  on  their  way  to  Mexico, 
with  cargoes  expressly  provided  for  that  market;  the  im- 
peding of  returns  being  made  for  cargoes  previously 
sent;  the  general  interruption  of  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce; the  irregular  state  of  warfare  introduced  by 
the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque,  often  leading  to  unli- 
censed marauding  on  the  seas,  are  the  direct  and  unavoi- 
dable consequences  of  active  hostilities  between  two 
nations,  respectively  situated  towards  each  other  as  are 
these  two  republics. 

That  a large  portion  of  these  evils  must  fall  on  British 
subjects  from  the  extensive  nature  of  their  intercourse 
and  connexion  with  Mexico,  your  lordship  will  also  be 
fully  aware. 

The  committee  venture  to  hope,  that,  on  an  examina- 
tion of  the  grounds  on  which  this  declaration  of  war  has 
been  issued  by  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  grievance  alleged  by  that  power  against  Mexico  is 
not  so  deeply  rooted,  but  the  friendly  interposition  of 
good  offices  between  the  contending  parties  by  an  inde- 
pendent power,  standing  in  relations  of  amity  and  neu- 
trality towards  both,  may  be  found  available  to  remove 
it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message  to 
the  congress  of  that  republic,  declares  the  ground  of  of- 
fence to  be — that  a Mexican  force  had  attacked  a force 
of  the  United  States,  placed  on  tile  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
dei  Norte,  between  that  river  and  the  river  Nueces;  this 
act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico 
constituting  in  itself  a “state  of  war.’’ 

The  president  further  adverts,  in  his  message,  to  the 
fact  that  Texas  had,  “by  the  final  action  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  become  an  integtal  part  of  the 
Union.’’  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  integrity  of  this  part 
of  the  Union  must  be  decided  by  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  that  state,  previous  to  its  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  There  is  not  a map  in  existence,  pub- 
lished previous  to  the  separation  of  the  province  of  Tex- 
as, that  does  not  assign  the  river  Nueces  as  the  bounda- 
ry of  that  province. 

The  only  act  by  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  bounda- 
ry of  Texas  could  be  obtruded  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  is 
an  act  of  the  congress  of  Texas  itself,  passed  in  Decem- 
ber 1836,  Texas  being  at  that  time  in  insurrection  against 
the  parent  state,  and  its  independence  not  having  been 
acknowledged  by  any  power  whatever.  Upon  a title 
of  such  unquestionable  validity  it  is  that  the  U.  States 
has  thought  fit  to  direct  its  troops  to  occupy  the  territory 
in  question,  and  to  consider  the  attempt  to  dislodge  them 
therefrom  os  an  act  constituting  a declaration  of  war  by 
Mexico. 
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It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  although  claiming  the  whole 
of  the  territory  in  question  between  the  rivers  Nueces 
and  river  Del  Norte  to  he  their  own,  the  Mexicans,  s> 
far  from  provoking  hostility  with  respect  to  this  disputed 
ground,  had  wholly  confined  themselves  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  until  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  had  appeared  on  the  other  side,  avoiding  there- 
fore on  the  side  of  Mexico  all  cause  of  irritation. 

And  if,  indeed,  tiiere  had  been  some  manifestation  of 
irritated  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mexico  with  regard  to 
Texas,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  considered  some- 
what excusable.  Several  hundreds  of  British  subjects 
are  at  tins  time  dispersed  throughout  Mexico,  carrying 
on,  under  the  protection  of  the  treaty  between  G.  Bri- 
tain and  Mexico,  their  several  legitimate  pursuits  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  settled  and 
to  their  own.  If  these  persons  were  found  to  congre- 
gate themselves  together  in  a remote  and  thinly  peopled 
province  of  Mexico,  and  there  to  foment  an  insurrec- 
tion against  the  parent  state,  then  a declaration  of  sepa- 
ration und  independence,  and,  lastly,  an  act  of  annex- 
ation to  the  British  crown,  such  a proceeding  could 
hardly  he  viewed  as  otherwise  than  grievous  towards 
the  republic  ot  Mexico,  and  not  calculated  perhaps  to 
attract  a moral  sympathy  in  any  quarter.  It  is  now 
matter  of  historical  record,  that  when  the  signatures  to 
the  act  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  'he  United  Stales 
came  to  be  examined,  they  were  found  to  be  nearly  all 
tho-e  of  strangers,  and  not  of  native  Texans- 

The  committee  of  the  South  American  and  Mexican 
Association  respectfully  bring  these  circumstances  un- 
der the  notice  of  her  majesty's  government  in  the  hope 
that  it  shall  appear,  on  an  impartial  view  of  the  political 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  that 
there  is  no  cause  of  rupture  between  the  two  parties  but 
such  as  a friendly  and  respectful  interposition  of  good 
offices  might  remove.  Her  majesty's  government  may 
deem  it  expedient  to  endeavor,  in  that  character,  to  put 
an  end  to  a state  of  hostility  between  the  two  republics, 
harassing  and  injurious  to  both. 

The  committee  do  not  conceal  that  it  is  from  the  de- 
sire to  protect  their  commercial  interests,  that  they  ad- 
dress this  representation  to  your  lordship;  but  they  trust 
that  that  motive  comprehends  nothing  that  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  interests  of  civilized  states. — 
At  a time  when  the  desire  f .r  the  maintenance  of  peace 
is  so  generally  and  practically  recognized  by  the  powers 
of  Europe,  it  cannot  be  out  of  place  for  Englishmen  to 
express  a hope  that  between  the  republics  ol  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  possessing  the  most  free  institutions, 
and  a boundless  territory,  with  all  ihe  means  within 
themselves  of  encouraging  and  rewarding  industry  and 
extending  civilization  and  happiness,  the  elements  of 
strife  and  discord  may  speedily  be  dispersed,  and  the 
bonds  of  amity  and  good  will  be  strengthened,  to  their 
own  common  advantage,  and  that  of  all  holding  friendly 
intercourse  with  them. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  my  lord,  your  most  faiihfu! 
servant,  J.  D.  POWLES, 

Chairman  of  the  South  American  and 
Mexican  Association. 
The  right  hon.  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  one  of  her 

majesty’s  principal  secretaries  of  slate,  &c.,  &c. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION 


Maine. — United  Stales  senator.  Another  attempt 
was  made  on  the  17th  insl.  by  the  loco  members  of 


to  succeed  Mr.  Evans  u hose  term  expires  on  the  4th 
March,  1847. 

The  senate  caucus  voted, 

for  Hugh  J.  Anderson, 

15 

Hannibal  Hamlin, 

12 

The  house  caucus,  for 

Hamlin, 

44 

Anderson, 

26 

J.  A.  Lowell, 

8 

W.  P.  Preble, 

6 

W.  B.  S.  Moore, 

1 

In  the  afternoon  Gov.Coleby  delivered  his  inau- 
gural message. — It  is  a brief,  straight  forward,  and 
pretty  document. 

United  States  senator. — On  the  9th  inst.  the  house 
of  representatives  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a U. 
S.  senator,  to  serve  for  6 years  from  the  4th  March, 
1847. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  271.  Necessary 
to  a choice  132.  John  P.  Hale  had  139;  H.  Hub- 
bard, 119;  Jas.  Bell,  1;  John  Keliey,  1;  Win.  Bad- 
ger, 1.  The  senate  on  the  same  afternoon,  concur- 
red with  the  house  in  the  election  of  the  Hon.  J.  P. 
Hale,  by  a vote  of  12  to  8. 

A military  convention,  met  at  Concord  on  the  10th 
instant. 

Public  land  deposites • — The  joint  resolution  author- 
izing the  treasurer  to  apply  for  the  state’s  share  of 
sales  for  the  public  lands,  has  passed  in  the  house  to 
a third  reading,  by  a vote  of  191  to  61. 

Connecticut.  Manufacturers  and  products.  The 
Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Vlay  29  says — 

“What  is  said  of  Connecticut,  in  the  article  we 
copy  below  from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  will 
apply  even  with  more  emphasis  to  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  part  of  New  Hampshire,  and  sundry 
other  states.  These  manufacturers  have  grown  up 
during  a state  of  peace,  when  the  white-winged  mes- 
sengers of  commerce  were  free  to  roam  the  ocean  as 
they  listed,  and  when  the  varied  products  of  Euro- 
pean industry  can  be  obtained  in  less  lime  and  at  al- 
most infinitely  less  expense  than  thirty  years  ago 
goods  could  be  transported  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 
These  commercial  facilities,  have  in  a manner  with- 
drawn attention  from  the  great  national  importance 
of  cherishing  home  manufacturing  industry,  as  an 
essential  element  of  national  independence.  That 
was  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  by  the  fathers  of 
the  republic,  but  the  anti-tariff  politicians  of  our  day 
look  only  to  dollars  and  cents,  and  insist  that,  if  any 
product— no  matter  how  essential  may  be  its  steady 
supply  under  all  circumstances — can  be  bought  a 
penny  cheaper  in  a foreign  port,  we  ought  to  forego 
its  production  or  manufacture.  Protection  has  made 
every  thing,  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  this  coun- 
try, cheaper  than  before,  and  if  war  with  any  Eu- 
ropean power  should  unhappily  break  out,  we  would 
then  be  able  to  form  some  just  notions  of  the  im- 
mense value  of  the  policy  of  protecting  our  own. 

The  state  of  Connecticut  is  one  of  the  three  small- 
est states  in  this  union.  Its  soil  is  not  noted  for  pro- 
ductiveness, and  were  it  cursed  as  are  the  southern 
states,  with  the  “Patriarchal  Institution”  of  slavery, 
a population  of  100,000  would  starve,  were  they 
confined  within  its  limits.  But  it  contains  more  than 
300  000  of  freemen,  as  industrious,  frugal,  enlighten- 
ed and  patriotic,  as  can  be  found  in  the  union.  Its 
agricultural  productions,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are 
not  small,  being  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
its  population.  In  its  manufactures,  it  is  rich  indeed. 
The  statistics  of  the  state,  during  the  year  ending 
last  October,  have  been  gathered  and  published. — 
From  the  abstract,  given  in  the  Hartford  papers,  we 
gather  the  following  items  of  the  value  of  goods  ma- 
nufactuied  in  that  year,  and  the  number  of  hands 
employed  in  each  manufacture: 

Value. 


potatoes,  $1,115  367:  of  Rye,  $495,080;  of  wheat, 
$38,633;  of  tobacco,  $243,805;  of  buckwheat,  $88,566; 
of  oats,  $571  434;  of  neat  cattle.  $2,808  352;  of 
horses,  $1,249,521;  of  sheep,  $315,004;  of  swine, 
$1,144,756. 

Pennsylvania. — Interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
Pennsylvanian,  in  speaking  of  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  of  that  slate  due  in  August  next, says: — 
“We  are  happy  to  state  that,  owing  to  the  promp- 
titude of  the  several  counties  in  the  payment  of  their 
taxes,  and  the  increased  revenue  from  our  state  im- 
provements— added  to  the  exertions  of  the  state  trea- 
surer— there  is  now  every  probability  that  the  semi- 
annual instalment  of  the  state  interest  will  be  punc- 
tually and  fully  paid.” 

Texas. — Governor  Henderson  and  sfaff,  left  on  the 
19th  Mav  to  take  command  of  the  Texan  volunteers 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  On  the  10th  June  he  reached 
the  Rio  Grande  with  say  one  thousand  men  and  also 
17  Tonkawav  Indians. 

Elections  for  county  officers  are  to  take  place  on 
the  13th  July  throughout  the  state. 

Thirty-one  new  counties  have  been  formed  during 
the  session  of  the  legislature. 


New  Hampshire. — The  legislature,  assembled  at 
Concord  on  the  27th  May  only  one  member  elect  be- 
ing absent. 

The  senate  — No  quorum  having  been  elected  by 
the  people,  six  only  being  chosen,  five  attended,  Mr. 
Page  being  confined  at  home  by  illness.  H.  Hibben, 
esq  , was  chosen  president  pro  tem. 

The  house  organized,  John  P.  Hale,  of  Dover, 
(whig,)  was  elected  speaker.  The  vote  stood  for 
Hale  139;  Swasey,  (loco,)  118;  scattering,  3.  Tho’s 
J.  Harris  was  chosen  clerk,  and  S.  K.  Sanborn,  as- 
sistant clerk. 

The  two  branches  in  convention  proceeded  to  fill 
the  vacancies  in  the  senate.  Five  whigs  and  one  ab 
ol ition ist  were  elected,  generally  by  majorities  of 
about  15  voles. 

The  senate,  therefore,  is  composed  of  8 whigs  and 
independents,  and  4 locos. 

The  house  will  stand  140  whigs  and  independents, 
118  locos. 

Election  of  governor. — On  the  5th  of  June  the  two 
houst-.i  m joint  convention  proceeded  to  choose  a 
governor  lor  the  ensuing  year.  The  vole  stood — 
For  Gen.  Anthony  Coleby,  (whig,)  146 
For  J-  W.  Williams,  (loco,)  125 


Cotton  goods,  $3,023,326 

Woolen,  do.  3,280,575 

Faper,  1,186,302 

Sewing  silk,  173  382 

Leathered  manufactured,  435,827 
Carpets,  597,028 

Clocks,  771,115 

Coaches  and  wagons,  1,222.091 

Machinery,  363,860 

Brass  articles,  1,126,494 


Hands  employed. 
5,362 
2,149 
652 
272 
518 
946 
656 
1,506 
436 
608 

13,112 


MR.  WEBSTER  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
FINANCES— 

On  the  objects  of  the  war  with  Mexico — On  sending  a 
mission  to  Mexico. 


During  the  debate  in  the  U.  S.  senate  on  the  sup- 
plementary war  bill,  on  Wednesday  last — 

Mr.  Webster  remarked  that  he  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  introduction  of  the  bill  before  the  sen- 
ate. The  law  to  which  it  was  proposed  as  a supple- 
ment, he  would  not  say  was  not  constitutional,  but  it 
was  not  passed  in  the  regular  exercise  of  powers 
conferred  upon  congress  by  the  constitution  in  rela- 
tion to  the  militia,  nor  in  relation  to  a regular  army. 
It  was  a kind  of  patch  work,  a mixed  up,  anony- 
mous, and  incongruous  system,  as  he  would  venture 
to  say,  this  early  occasion  for  its  modification  proved 
it  to  be,  and  would  be  abundantly  evident  before  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  ended.  He  did  not  design  to 
oppose  the  amendment — it  might  be  necessary,  and 
he  should  attempt  to  throw  rto  obstacles  in  the  way. 
If  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  charge, 
and  who  are  answerable  for  its  results,  think  it  ne- 
cessary, I shall  not  oppose  it.  Neither  will  1 op- 
pose any  supplies  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Those  who  condemn 
the  origin  of  the  war,  and  those  who  most  earnestly 
long  for  its  termination,  will  all  agree  that  the  refu- 
sal of  supplies  would  make  no  amends  for  what 
some  lament,  and  would  not  hasten  what  1 hope  all 
desire. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  would  however  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  make  a few  remarks  respecting  the  war  itself, 
and  the  condition  in  which  it  placed  the  country. — 
The  war  continues,  and  no  man  can  say  definitely 
when  it  will  end — no  man  can  say,  upon  any  reason- 
able estimate,  what  expense  vvill  be  incurred  before 
its  conclusion. 

The  president’s  message,  of  the  16th  of  June,  in- 
forms the  senate  and  the  country  that,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  July,  1847,  there  will  be,  under  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  law  of  raising  revenue,  a de- 
ficiency, if  the  war  continues,  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  suggests  the  ways  and  means  by  which 
it  is  expected  that  this  deficiency  will  be  made  good. 

1 refer  to  these  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a few  observations  upon  them. 

The  object  is  to  provide  new  sources  of  revenue, 
which  shall  realize  a fresh  amount  beyond  that  fur- 
nished by  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law,  of  twen- 
ty millions  of  dollars,  between  this  time  and  the  first 
of  July  next  year.  That  is  the  object. 

The  first  suggestion  in  the  communication  from 
the  executive  is,  that  five  millions  and  a hall  may  be 
produced  by  reducing  the  rates  of  duties  on  certain 
imported  articles,  and  by  laying  new  taxes  on  cer- 
tain other  articles  now  free  of  all  duties;  meaning 
principally,  1 suppose,  tea  and  coffee.  There  is  also 
an  intimation  or  an  opinion  expressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  that  a million  of  dollars  will 
accrue  to  the  treasury  under  the  operation  of  the 
warehouse  bill,  if  that  bill  should  become  a law.  In 
the  next  place,  it  is  estimated  that  if  the  bill  for  gra- 
duating the  price  of  the  public  lands  shall  become  a 
law,  the.  augmentation  of  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  will  so  far  counterbalance  any  losses  incurrred 
in  the  reduction  of  price  as  on  ihe  whole  to  produce 
half  a million  of  dollars  more  than  would  otherwise 


$12,480,000 

From  this  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of 
the  manufacture  of  ten  different  articles  is  $12,480,- 
000,  giving  employment  to  13,112  American  instead 
ol  British  laborers.  But  besides  these  were  manu- 
factured of  flour,  $334,698;  of  boots  and  shoes,  $1, 

741,920;  of  hats,  caps  ami  muffs,  $921,806;  of  saddles, 
harnesses  and  trunks,  $547,990;  of  tin  ware,  $487, 

810;  and  of  pins,  $170,000,  giving  employment  to  at 
least  2,500  additional  laborers.  Free  trade,  as  ad 
vocaled  by  Polk,  Walker  k Co.  would  at  one  blow 
annihilate  th-.-se  manufactures,  deprive  these  15,000 
industrions  citizens  of  employment,  and  pay  these 
$15,000,000  annually  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  capi- 
tal, loreign  manufactures,  and  foreign  labor!  Which 
is  the  best  policy  for  the  country — the  tariff  of  1842, 
which  is  productive  of  such  beneficial  results,  or  the 
free  trade  policy  of  loco  locoism? 

The  value  of  agricultural  productions  and  live 
stock,  during  ihe  same  year,  given  as  follows:  Gi 
butter  made,  $918,839;  of  cheese,  $334,451;  of  hay 
raised,  $4,212,725;  of  Indian  corn,  $1,283,159;  of* 1  be  obtained  from  that  source.  These  severe!  sums 
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pul  together  would  leave  a balance  of  $12,580,000 
still  to  be  provided  for,  and  a provision  for  this  bal- 
ance is  contemplated  either  by  loans  or  by  an  autho- 
rity to  the  treasury  to  issue  treasury  notes,  or  both, 
with  a distinct  recommendation  and  preference, 
however,  for  the  authority  to  issue  treasury  notes. 

Now,  sir,  with  an  anxious  desire  that  the  country 
shall  be  led  into  no  mistaken  policy  in  regard  lo  this 
very  important  subject  of  revenue — a subject  always 
important,  and  intensely  important  in  time  of  war — 

I will  take  occasion  to  suggest  for  gentlemen’s  con- 
sideration, what  occurs  to  me  as  worthy  of  being 
suggested,  in  very  few  words,  upon  these  several 
topics. 

A tax  laid  upon  tea  and  coffee  would  no  doubt  be 
productive,  provided  it  was  not  too  high  a tax,  and 
provided  in  relation  to  tea,  that  it  be  a specific,  in- 
stead of  an  ad  valorem  duty; — otherwise  the  tea 
made  up  in  Canton  for  the  N.  York  market  he  had 
no  doubt  would  become  wonderfully  cheap  and  very 
little  revenue  would  be  obtained. 

I doubt  not  that  treasury  notes  may  be  available 
for  the  uses  of  the  government,  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. I do  not  mean  as  revenue  or  income,  but  as 
instruments  or  facilities  for  the  transfer  of  balances, 
and  as  proper  to  be  used  in  anticipation  of  taxes  or 
sources  of  income.  In  regard  to  this,  1 would  say, 
simply,  that  if  it  be  the  purpose  of  the  government, 
as  has  been  intimated  to  us  for  some  time,  to  resort 
to  the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  1 think  the  loss  of  a 
single  day,  especially  the  loss  of  a single  week,  will 
turn  out  to  be  quite  inconvenient;  that  is,  if  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes  is  considered  the  best  and  safest,  if 
they  can  be  used  by  the  treasury,  under  authority  of 
law,  before  the  money  in  the  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  exhausted.  All  I wish  to  say  is,  tbatj 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  committee  on  finances  to 
bring  in  a bill  by  itself  for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes 
immediately.  1 believe  it  has  been  as  usual  as  other- 
wise for  such  laws  to  originate  in  the  senate;  there 
is  no  constitutional  impediment  to  such  a course; 
and  I hope  that  these  and  other  important  measures, 
such  as  the  modification  of  taxes  and  laying  new 
ones,  will  not  be  suffered  to  lag  along  through  con- 
gress in  a general  omnibus  bill.  Where  the  subjects 
are  distinct,  they  should  be  kept  separated,  and 
where  they  are  simple  and  plain,  they  should  be  act- 
ed on  promptly. 

Having  said  this  much  of  those  two  sources  of  as- 
sisting the  revenue,  the  tax  upon  tea  and  coffee,  and 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes,  both  of  which  I admit  to 
be  efficient,  and  probably  certain  in  their  operations, 

I have  now  to  say  that  other  matters,  suggested  and 
relied  on  in  the  communications  I have  referred  to,  I 
consider  conjectural,  uncertain,  and  not  fit  to  be  the 
basis  of  provisions  incumbent  on  us  to  make  before 
we  leave  our  seats  here,  to  place  the  executive  in  a 
proper  condition  to  carry  on  the  war.  I suppose  the 
calculation  will  be  that  a considerable  amount  will 
be  secured  by  a reduction  of  the  duties  upon  articles 
already  taxed,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  impor- 
tation will  be  so  much  increased  as  to  increase  the 
aggregate  receipts.  I will  not  say  that  this  is  not  a 
well  founded  opinion.  I have  all  proper  respect  for 
the  source  whence  it  comes;  but  I will  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  but  an  opinion;  it  hardly  amounts  to 
the  character  of  an  estimate,  for  want  of  certain  and 
positive  foundation.  We  have  no  experience  from 
which  we  can  derive  a satisfactory  conviction  that 
such  will  be  the  result.  If  I were  responsible,  I 
should  not  choose  to  place  reliance  to  any  extent 
upon  this  plan. 

Well,  the  next  increase  is  to  come  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  warehouse  system.  I consider  this 
equally  void  of  any  certain  foundation  to  rest  upon. 

1 do  not  see  how  a million  of  money,  in  addition  to 
the  present  income,  it  is  to  be  uerived  from  admit- 
ting goods  info  the  country  to  be  carried  out  again 
without  paying  any  duly  whatever.  I really  do  not 
conceive  that  the  facility  of  carrying  goods  through 
the  country  without  the  payment  of  duty,  is  going  to 
produce  us  a million  of  dollars.  This  is  a matter  of 
which  I should  like  to  see  minute  details,  ] should  i 
like  to  see  calculations  made  by  which  this  result  is 
expected  to  be  accomplished.  At  present,  I do  not 
see  the  practicability  of  it. 

And  so  in  regard  to  the  public  lands;  it  may  be  that 
the  passage  of  a graduation  biil  wouid  so  enhance 
the  disposition  to  buy  by  reducing  the  price,  as  con- 
siderably to  increase  the  quantity  sold;  but  that  that 
increase  will  be  so  great  as  to  produce  an  overplus 
of  halt  a million  or  any  other  sum,  notwithstanding 
the  diminution  of  price,  is,  I think,  a matter  of  opin- 
ion which  cacnot  Oe  relied  upon. 

The  truth  is,  that,  if  this  war  continues,  we  must 
have  a substantia!  taxation,  or  we  must  incur  a pub- 
lic debt.  We  cannot  look  to  treasury  notes  a3  reve- 
nue; it  they  assume  interest,  and  are  payable  at  a 
distant  day,  they  become  of  course  a public  debt. — 
There  must,  then,  be  a substantial  tax,  or  there  must 


be  a public  debt,  if  the  war  continues.  Our  ex- 
penses are  very  great.  I do  not  say  they  are  unne- 
cessary; I make  no  imputation  of  that  sort  at  pre- 
sent. I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  par- 
ticulars; but  I stated  here  sometime  ago,  upon  the 
credit  of  others,  that  of  which  I am  perfectly  convin- 
ced, that  our  expenses  have  been  half  a million  of  dol- 
lars a day.  Forty  days  ago  we  passed  an  act  declar- 
ing that  war  existed,  and  authorized  the  calling  out 
of  fifty  thousand  volunteers.  Well,  sir,  I have  a full 
conviction  that  the  military  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  expense  of  raising,  equipping,  and 
transporting  the  force  which  has  already  been  called 
out,  will  be  found  to  have  cost  twenty  millions,  or  ve- 
ry nearly  that  amount,  at  this  moment.  Some  portions 
of  our  warlike  preparations  are  peculiarly  expen 
sive — I mean  the  regiments  of  mounted  volunteers. 
— They  are  necessary,  I suppose,  for  the  nature  of 
the  service;  but  there  was  a document  published  here 
— a communication,  I think,  from  the  war  depart- 
ment—when  Mr.  Poinsett  was  secretary,  in  which  it 
was  estimated,  if  1 mistake  not,  that  one  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  in  regular  service  cost  the  govern- 
ment per  annum  as  much  as  three  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, each  composed  of  the  same  number  of  men. 
And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  these  occa- 
sional regiments  of  volunteers  will  be  still  more  ex- 
pensive. Almost  every  circumstance  connected  with 
this  war  is  calculated  to  increase  the  expense.  The 
vast  distance  to  be  traversed  makes  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation very  great;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
congress  to  provide  for  this  extraordinary  expense. 
I do  not  say  that  the  expense  ought  not  to  be  incurs 
red.  1 only  say  that  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  the 
expense  must  necessarily  be  very  great.  And  I take 
this  occasion  to  say  that  I have  seen  with  great  plea 
sure  the  alacrity  with  which  volunteers  have  rushed 
to  the  public  service.  A spirit  of  patriotism  and 
devotion  to  the  country’s  interest,  has  been  manifest- 
ed of  which  we  may  justly  be  proud. 

But,  upon  these  sources  of  revenue  lei  me  make  ano- 
ther remark,  though  perhaps  ii  is  too  obvious  to  require 
nonce.  For  one-half  the  deficiency  the  government 
proposes  to  reiy  on  treasury  notes  or  loans.  Well,  if  this 
he  so,  then,  of  course,  I suppose  the  idea  of  pressing  for 
the  present  the  independent  treasury,  or  sub-treasury, 
must  be  abandoned  by  every  one;  for,  what  would  he 
[he  use  of  treasury  notes  under  a sub-treasury  adminis- 
tration. The  issue  of  treasury  notes  would  be  perfectly 
inconsistent  with  the  sub-treasury  system.  It  it  quite 
plain  that  if  the  government,  for  its  own  use,  is  driven 
to  tile  necessity  ot  issuing  paper,  it  can  have  no  occa- 
sion to  make  provisions  for  locking  up  its  treasures. — 
The  sub-treasury  system  makes  it  penal  to  issue  or  re- 
ceive anything  but  specie.  They  are  therefore  entirely 
inconsistent  with  each  other 

With  respect  to  loans,  I beseech  gentlemen  not  to  de- 
ceive themselves.  There  is  money  enough  in  the  coun- 
try, it  is  true,  and  the  credit  of  the  government  wiil  be 
good  if  we  lay  such  taxes  as  will  produce  revenue;  but,  if 
gentlemen  suppose  that  a loan  is  lo  be  contracted  in  this 
country  for  the  use  of  the  government,  to  be  paid  in  spe 
cie,  in  the  expectation  that  that  specie  is  lo  be  locked  up, 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Those  who  hold  ca- 
pital  will  consent  to  no  such  thing.  If  the  government 
makes  a loan,  it  must  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way — 
payable  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  under  circumstan- 
ces that  will  show  that  this  amount  of  money  is  not  to 
be  drained  from  all  the  operations  of  private  life.  I take 
it  for  granted,  then,  if  loans  are  to  be  made,  the  new 
method  of  keeping  the  public  money  must  be  abandon- 
ed. 

And  now,  sir,  having  said  this  much  in  relation  to  the 
ideas  communicated  lo  us  respecting  the  inode  of  raising 
revenue,  1 desire  to  add  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
time  has  come  to  ask  for  the  object  and  character  and 
purposes  for  and  under  which  the  war  is  hereafter  to  be 
conducted.  The  people  of  ibis  country,  while  they  are 
willing  to  pay  all  needful  expenses;  while  they  are  desi- 
rous of  sustaining  the  glory  of  the  American  arms; 
while  they  are  ready  to  defend  every  inch  of  American 
territory,  and  maintain  all  the  essential  rights  of  the 
country;  the  people,  if  I do  not  misread  their  desires, 
now  wish  to  know  the  objects  and  purposes  and  ends 
for  which  this  war  is  further  to  be  carried  on.  There  is 
not  now  a hostile  foot  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  Our  army,  at  first  an  army  of  observation,  then 
j an  army  of  occupation,  has  become  an  army  of  inva- 
sion; I will  not  say  unjust  invasion;  but  it  is  encamped 
at  this  moment  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
and  within  the  acknowledged  territory  of  Mexico;  and, 
if  we  may  credit  the  rumors  which  have  tecer.tly  reacli- 
: ed  us,  a purpose  is  entertained  of  marching  immediate- 
ly and  directly  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Weil,  now,  the 
people,  as  I have  said,  appear  to  me  to  demand,  and 
with  great  reason,  a full,  distinct,  and  comprehensive 
account  ot  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  war  of  in- 
vasion. The  president,  by  two  messages,  one  of  the 
13th  of  May  and  the  other  of  the  16th  of  June,  signi 
lies  that  he  is  ready  to  treat  with  Mexico  upon  terms  of 
peace;  while  it  appears,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know  now, 
that  Mexico  is  riot  willing  lo  treat.  In  regard  to  this,  I 
must  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  if  this  be  the  state  of 
the  case,  Mexico  is  acting  an  entirely  unreasonable  and 
senseless  part,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
to  this  extent,  is  acting  a proper  one:  that  is  to  say,  as 
the  war  dots  exist,  and  the  American  government  is 


ready  to  treat,  without  prescribing  terms,  so  as  to  show 
that  her  terms  would  be  unacceptable,  and  Mexico  de- 
clines to  treat,  why  then  I say,  so  fir  the  conduct  of  the 
United  States  is  reasonable,  and  the  conduct  of  Mexico 
unreasonable  and  senseless.  I would  desire  on  all  such 
occasions,  for  many  reasons,  and  in  this  case  for  two 
more  than  the  rest,  to  keep  onr  country  entirely  in  the 
right,  and  to  satisfy  every  individual  in  the  country  that 
it  is  in  the  right,  and  that  it  desires  nothing  wrong;  and 
I would  advise,  if  I were  called  on  to  give  advice,  that 
this  government  should  tender  a formal  solemn  embassy 
to  Mexico.  And  the  two  reasons  which  would  influ- 
ence me  are — in  the  first  place,  Mexico  is  weak  and  we 
are  strong;  it  is  a war,  therefore,  on  her  part  against 
great  odds;  and  in  the  next  place,  Mexico  is  a neighbor, 
a weak  neighbor — a republic  formed  upon  our  own  mo- 
del, who,  when  she  threw  off  the  dominion  of  old 
Spain,  was  influenced  throughout  mainly  by  our  exam- 
ple; certainly  wejwislied  success;  certainly  we  congratula- 
ted her  upon  her  change  from  a viceroyalty  to  a repub- 
lic upon  our  own  model;  we  wished  her  well;  and  I 
think  now  that  the  peopole  of  the  United  States  have  no 
desire  (T  think  they  have  no  pleasure)  in  doing  her  any 
injury  bevond  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  their  own 
rights.  The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  wish  to 
crush  the  republic  of  Mexico;  it  cannot  be  their  desire 
to  break  down  a neighboring  republic;  it  cannot  he  their 
wish  to  drive  her  back  again  to  a monarchical  form  of 
government,  to  render  her  a mere  appanage  to  some 
one  of  the  thrones  of  Europe. 

This  is  not  a thought  which  can  find  harbor  in  the 
generous  breast  of  an  American  people.  Mexico  is 
unfortunate.  She  is  the  worst  governed  people  in 
all  Christendom.  Worse  now  than  under  the  viceroy 
of  Spam.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  senseless  ob- 
stinacy manifested  for  so  many  years  by  her  in  refu- 
sing to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Texas;  ex- 
cept it  was  old  Spain  in  so  long  attempting  to  recon- 
quer the  low  countries,  Holland,  &c.,  after  they  de- 
clared independence-  Mexico  must  be  taught  to 
treat  for  peace  upon  considerations  which  belong  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  Our  just  claims  must 
be  adjusted.  As  to  Mexico  enlisting  the  sympathies 
of  foreign  powers,  to  active  measures  in  her  behalf, 
I have  not  the  least  belief  in  it.  The  European 
powers,  and  especially  England,  know  that  it  is  their 
interest  to  have  Mexico  at  peace,  in  a state  of  active 
industry,  cultivating  her  resources,  multiplying  her 
products,  and  increasing  her  ability  to  purchase  of 
them.  I believe  that  Mexico  will  speedily  find  that 
all  hopes  of  succour  from  foreign  sources,  will  en- 
tirely fail.  If  she  refuses  to  meet  us  in  negotiation, 
and  persists  foolishly  and  senselessly  in  carrying  on 
the  war;  if  she  prefers  war  to  peace,  then,  of  course, 
we  must  have  w ar,  until  she  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
different  line  of  conduct. 


THE  GEN.  GAINES’  CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  correspondence  communicated  to  congress  by 
the  President,  in  compliance  with  a call  from  one  of 
the  houses,  embracing  the  orders  issued  by  Gen. 
Gaines,  the  orders  issued  by  the  Adjutant  General, 
the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  those  of 
Gen.  Gaines,  we  were  about  to  commence  the  pub- 
lication of,  but  find  that  they  would  occupy  quite  too 
much  space.  A brief  synopsis  must  suffice  for  tbe 
present,  so  crowded  are  our  columns  with  important 
topics. 

The  Adjutant  General’s  letter  to  Gen.  Gaines,  of 
July  28th,  1845,  enclosing  to  him  the  confidential 
letter  from  the  department  of  war  to  Gen.  Taylor, 
dated  15th  June,  1845,  instructing  him,  immediately 
upon  the  acceptation  by  the  people  of  Texas  of  the 
annexation  propositions,  to  make  immediate  disposi- 
tion to  embark  his  forces  from  the  Sabine  to  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas;  his  ultimate  destination 
to  be  “on  or  near  the  Rio  del  Norte,”  &c. 

Orders  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gen.  Taylor, 
dated  July  8th,  1845,  instructing  him  to  avoid  any 
act  of  aggression  against  the  posts  which  the  depart- 
ment is  informed  that  the  Mexicans  have  upon  the 
east  side  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

Gen.  Gaines’  requisition  of  August  15th,  1845, 
upon  Gov.  Mouton,  of  Louisiana,  for  one  regiment 
of  infantry,  one  of  riflemen,  and  two  companies  of 
artillery. 

Gen.  Gaines’  letter,  of  the  17th  August,  1645,  to 
the  Adjutant  General,  informing  him,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  untoward  circumstances  attendant 
upon  Gen.  Taylor’s  movements  and  attempts  to  land 
in  Texas,  as  reported  to  him  by  Mr.  Donelson,  he 
had  made  the  above  requisition  on  the  Gov.  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Adjutant  General  Junes’  letter,  of  the  27lh  August, 
1845,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  above  letter, 
apprizing  him  that  to  Gen.  Taylor  was  assigned  the 
command  of  the  forces  detached  to  the  Texan  fron- 
tier, and  that  he  would  be  better  able  to  judge  what 
forces  would  be  requisite,  asking  Gen,  Gaines  for  a 
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further  report,  and  apprizing  him  that  the  depart- 
ment would,  when  that  was  received,  apprize  him, 
&c.,  &c. 

From  the  same,  dated  23th  of  August,  informing 
Gen.  Gaines  that  his  further  report  had  been  re 
ceived  and  would  be  submitted  to  the  General-in- 
chief,  who  will  this  day  return  to  general  head-quar- 
ters. 

Gen.  Gaines  letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  dated 
August  22d,  1845,  informing  him  that  by  a letter 
from  Capt.  Crossman,  assistant  quarter-master,  1o 
Lieut.  Col.  Hunt,  deputy  quarter-master  general, 
dated  St.  Joseph’s  Island,  Texas,  14th  of  August, 
1845,  it  appears  that  General  Taylor  had  received 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico  on  the  preceding 
day,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract: 

“The  declaration  of  war  by  Mexico  reached  us 
yesterday,  and  the  general  feels  the  awkwardness  of 
his  situation  under  the  circumstances,  with  about 
nine  hundred  effective  men  now  with  him,  and  desti- 
tute ol  a field  battery  of  artillery  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  fii>t  position,  should  it  be  assailed. — 
Every  exertion  is  now  making  to  push  forward  the 
remainder  of  the  troaps  to  Corpus  Christi,  with  such 
supplies  as  are  of  immediate  necessity.  Three  com- 
panies went  forward  to-day;  and  there  remains  now 
upon  this  island  but  two  companies,  which  will 
march  to-morrow;  so  that  to-morrow  night  the  whole 
of  the  two  regiments,  except  a small  guard  lelt 
upon  Shell  island,  will  be  concentrated  at  Corpus 
Christi.” 

Gen.  Gaines  goes  on  to  say  that  this  “declaration 
of  war”  may  be  only  a report,  but  rejoices  to  learn 
that  the  3d  and  4th  infantry  have  been  concentrated, 
others  will  soon  join  him,  including  the  N.  Orleans’ 
artillery,  which  had  embarked  on  the  2lst,  and  con- 
cludes by  asking  for  authority  to  assemble  250  batta- 
lions of  mounted  guri  men  on  the  Rio  Grande,  which 
be  is  sure  he  can  do  by  the  10th  of  November  ensu- 
ing, and  “in  ail  November  next  he  proposes  to  visit 
the  city  of  Mexico,  and  placing  that  city  under  the 
protection  of  the  star  spangled  banner  of  the  Union, 
we  will  be  willing  to  give  the  Mexicans  peace.”  & c. 

The  Adjutant  General’s  letter,  of  the  2d  Septem- 
ber, informing  Gen.  Gaines  that  the  above  was  re- 
ceived, and  disapproving  of  his  ordering  one  of  the 
companies  of  the  7th  infantry  to  return  to  Baton 
Rouge.  The  general’s  order  is  countermanded. 

Gen.  Gaines’  letter,  of  August  31,  1845,  informing 
the  department  of  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at  Corpus 
Christi,  all  safe,  and  no  danger  apprehended  just 
now.  “I  shall  not  call  into  service  any  of  the  Lou- 
isiana volunteers  which  Gov.  Mouton  has  at  my  re- 
quest ordered  to  be  ready,  &<:. 

Gen.  Gaines’  letter,  of  2d  Sept.  18 15,  embracing 
his  general  views  as  to  the  contemplated  campaign, 
and  as  to  “our  bureau  system”  of  controlling  com- 
manders, which  he  insists  can  never  work  well, 
thinks  the  first  slep  in  case  of  a war  should  be  to  re- 
store power  to  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  and  the  second 
should  be  “to  send  to  the  theatre  of  aciion  every  bu- 
reau officer.”  The  General  insists  that  though  not 
a young  man,  he  has  all  the  vigor  requisite  for  the 
command  of  the  anny  of  invasion,  besides  having 
studied  the  theory  and  practice  of  military  schools 
of  higher  orders,  acquainied  himself  witn  the  im 
provements  and  discoveries,  such  as  steam  power, 
railroads,  floating  batteries,  &c.,  &c.  He  was  68 
years  of  age  the  20lh  March,  1845,  he  states,  and 
the  only  U.  States  soldier  now  living  who  ever  won 
a battle  at  the  head  of  a division  over  a British 
army.  “Under  these  circumstances,  I claim,  as  a 
right,  the  command  of  the  proposed  expedition.” 

The  General  proceeds — “Having  good  reason  to 
believe  that  my  claims  will  be  opposed  by  Major 
General  vV  infield  Scott,  an  officer  who  has  been  for 
many  years  my  junior,  who,  1 am  sure,  has  labored 
lor  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  past,  with  far 
mors  zeal  to  cover  me  with  calumny  and  defeat  my 
efforts  to  oe  employed  in  any  service  likely  to  re- 
hound  to  the  safety  and  glory  of  my  country,  than 
he  has  ever  labored  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fence, and  to  defeat  the  invading  foe.  I have  de- 
termined to  submit  my  claim  to  the  president  of  the 
United  Slates  and  the  secretary  of  war,  confidently 
trusting  to  their  known  wisdom  and  justice  for  a de- 
cision which  will  prove  to  the  army  and  the  nation 
that  the  rights  of  the  unpretending  soldier,  always 
found  upon  the  frontier  when  menaced  by  wars,  will 
be  as  much  respected  as  those  of  the  political  tacti- 
cian, long  accustomed  to  cringe  and  crouch  in  and 
about  the  political  metropolis,  sacrificing  the  interests 
and  honor  of  the  service  at  the  shrine  of  that  morbid 
thirst  for  the  presidency,  which  has  unhappily  for  a 
long  time  past  turned  the  heads  of  many  worthy 
chiefs  of  cliques  from  their  appropriate  pursuits  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  good  people  of  the  Union, 
and  the  neglect  of  their  best  interests — a thirst  for 
high  od\oe  which  has  in  some  cliques  raged  even 
more  in  favor  of  the  British  views  of  abolitionism  than 


for  placing  our  own  sea  ports  in  a state  of  defence  against 
the  assault  of  British  war  steamers. 

“If  1 am  deemed  to  be  wrong  in  these  views,  I 
ought  to  be,  and  expect  to  be  brought  (not  before  a 
court  of  inquiry — not  a board  of  officers — but)  before  a 
general  court  martial.  If  the  president,  or  secretary 
of  war  deems  me  to  be  wrong,  1 challenge  a legal 
investigation — to  be  charged  and  tried  before  a 
general  court  martial — but  if  I am  deemed  to  be  right. 
I respectfully  solicit  a compliance  with  my  views 
and  suggestions  regarding  the  proposed  expedition, 
and  in  favor  of  my  system  of  national  defence. 

“Though  favored  as  I am  now  with  good  health,  I 
may  not  live  to  receive  notice  of  the  anticipated  de- 
cision of  the  president  and  department  of  war;  as 
the  work  of  death  in  this  city  is  often  at  this  season 
of  the  year  despatched  almost  as  quickly  as  upon  the 
field  of  battle;  and  yet  I may  live  to  see  my  system 
of  national  defence  carried  into  efl'oct — and  to  see 
the  flag  of  our  beloved  Union  waving  in  triumph 
over  the  strong  places  of  all  our  foreign  foes  near  us 
— to  the  westward  and  in  some  other  directions.  1 
shall  then  die  most  happily.  1 have  always  acted, 
and  shall  while  I have  life  continue  to  act  upon  the 
principle,  that  the  path  of  duty  is  always  the  path  of 
true  honor  and  glory — if  it  is  not  always  the  path  of 
personal  safety.  1 have  ever  scorned  the  idea  of  my 
own  personal  safety,  when  ever  my  well  ascertained 
path  of  duty  led  to  danger  of  any  description.  This 
you  have  had  twenty  four  opportunities  of  knowing 
during  the  greater  part  of  twenty-three  successive 
days  and  some  two  or  three  nights,  as  you  personally 
and  gallantly  participated  with  me  in  each  one  of  the 
occasions  here  referred  to,  as  did  our  c.hivalric  and 
most  distinguished  artillery  commander,  Gen.  Na- 
than Towson,  in  all  but  one  of  them — as  did  also 
other  brave  men  still  living — and  others  who  have 
fallen  covered  with  imperishable  fame. 

“All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  infor- 
mation and  action  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States  and  the  secretary  of  war,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Major  General  Scott. 

EDMUND  P.  GAINES, 

Major  General  United  States  Army, 
Commanding  Western  Division. 

“P.  S. — I have  never  known  more  than  two  or 
three  regular  officers  highly  qualified  to  command 
volunteer  or  other  militia.  Our  own  beloved  Jack- 
son  was  the  first  and  ablest.  He  acquired  the  requi- 
site knowledge  not  at  a military  school,  but  in  ser- 
vice, at  the  head  of  this  description  of  force — before 
he  ever  commanded  regulars.  Most  regular  officers 
seem  to  forget  that  the  militia  have  to  learn  the 
school  of  the  soldier  after  they  are  called  into  service. 

E.  P.  G. 

“Brigadier-General  R.  Jo-nes, 

“Adjutant-General  U.  S.  Army.” 

In  the  reply  to  this  letter — 

Mr.  Marcy  first  rebukes  Gen.  Gaines  for  dragging 
irrelevant  subjects  into  his  official  letters  and  gives  him 
instructions  as  to  the  proper  form  of  making  complaints 
of  other  officers.  He  says  that  the  president  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  order  a court  martial  for  his  trial, 
but  he  does  not  approve  of  his  making  requisitions  for 
troops  in  the  manner  he  has. 

Gen.  Gaines  defends  himself  and  his  conduct  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  not  received  offic:al  information  that 
Gen.  Taylor  had  been  disconnected  from  the  brigade  un- 
der his  command  except  for  temporary  service:  and  that 
Gen.  Taylor  told  him  at  the  time  that  he  was  acting 
under  confidential  instructions  from  the  war  department. 

Secretary  Marcy  briefly  replies  that  the  president's 
opinion  of  the  general’s  conduct  remains  unchanged. 

Gen.  Gaines,  May  11,  informs  the  department  that, 
being  convinced  ihat  Mexico  is  aided  by  Great  Britain, 
he  has  called  lor  several  regiments  of  mounted  gun  men. 

The  department,  May  13,  directs  him  to  countermand 
his  order;  and  instructs  the  governors  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  not  lu  comply  u iih  his  call. 

Gen.  Games,  May  8,  informs  the  secretary  that  he  has 
called  upon  the  governors  of  the  stales  to  anticipate  the 
president's  call,  and  May  16,  that  he  has  enrolled  three 
regiments  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  appointed  Gen. 
De  Buys  inspector  general  of  the  army  on  the  Rio 
Grande  In  a letter  of  May  l,he  renews  his  request 
for  authority  to  raise  50  battalions  of  western  volunteers. 

The  department,  May  22,  informs  the  governors  of 
Missouri,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  that  it  has  accept- 
ed the  troops  thus  far  furnished  by  them.  May  28,  it 
informs  Gen.  Gaines  again  that  he  lias  no  authority  for 
his  proceedings;  and  lie  ia  directed  to  discontinue  his 
calls;  revoke  those  lie  has  made  beyond  the  number  al- 
ready sent  to  Texas;  and  to  confine  himself  to  carrying 
out  the  views  of  the  president,  as  they  may  be  commu- 
nicated to  him.  The  Louisville  legion  was  accepted. — 
His  appointment  of  Gen  De  Buys  was  not  recognized 
nor  confirmed,  nor  would  any  similar  appointments  nor 
the  employment  of  artizans  be  approved. 

Gen.  Gaines,  May  21,  writes  that  the  1st  division  of 
Louisiana  volunteers  which  he  thinks  composed  of  ad- 
mirable troops  have  ottered  their  service;  he  declines 
their  offer  because  he  “anticipated  service  upon  a theatre 
and  upon  a scale  heller  adapted  to  their  legionary  organs- 


\ zation,  their  past  services  and  their  wishes  f'  alluding,  88 
he  says  afterwards,  to  events  which  “a  few  days  may 
bring  about,”  namely  a “war  with  England  or  acliva 
operations  lowards  die  city  of  Mexico.’’ 

The  secretary  again  instructs  ihe  general  to  stav  his 
proceedings  and  recall  hia  requisitions.  His  staff  ap- 
pointments, moreover,  he  is  told,  will  not  be  recognized 
nor  confirmed — and  the  very  brief  and  explicit  note  dat- 
ed the  2d  inst.  and  inserted  in  our  last,  ordering  General 
Gaines  cn  to  Washington,  cuts  the  matter  short. 

Memorandum  of  the  militia  or  volunteer  force  recently 

called,  or  authorized  to  be  called,  into  the  service  of  the 

United  Slates  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Gaines. 

1.  May  3,  1846.  General  Gaines  to  Major  W.  H. 
Chase,  corps  of  engineers:  Authorizes  him  to  musier 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  volunteer  troops 
for  Texas  that  may  offer,  and  despatch  them  to  New 
Orleans. 

2.  May  8,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Col.  Crane,  first  ar- 
tillery: Authorizes  him  to  accept  the  services  of  one  or 
more  volunteer  companies;  has  requested  the  governor  of 
Aiabama  to  send  two  volunteer  companies  to  Pensasola 
harbor. 

3 May  9,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Lafayette  Saunders, 
Esq.:  Authorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment  of  mounted 
gun  men,  from  five  hundred  to  a thousand. 

4.  May  11,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  secretary  war:  Has 
invited  into  the  service  several  regiments  of  mountad 
gun  men,  to  rendezvous  at  Fort  Jesup,  in  the  present 
month,  (May,)  and  to  press  forward  from  thence  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  through  Texas. 

5.  May  1 1,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Major  A.  M.  Dunn: 
Authorizes  him  to  raise  a company  of  one  hundred  men, 
to  garrison  Baton  Rouge  barracks,  and  guard  the  pub- 
lic propeny  there. 

6.  May  12,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Major  Albert  Rust: 
Authorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment  or  a battalion  of 
mounted  gun  men,  to  consist  of  ten,  or  not  less  than  five 
companies,  to  number  sixty  to  one  hundred  men  each, 
to  serve  six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

7.  May  12,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Col.  W.  B.  Lewis: 
Authorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment  or  a battalion  of 
mounted  gun  men,  to  consist  of  not  less  than  five,  nor 
to  exceed  ten  companies,  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
men  each,  to  serve  for  six  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

8.  May  13,  1846.  General  Gaines  to  Colonel  Balie 
Peyton:  Auihorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment,  to  consist 
of  ten  companies  of  Iroin  sixty  to  one  hundred  men 
each — six  of  infantry,  and  four  of  riflemen— for  a term 
of  six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

9.  May  14,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  Major  F.  Buisson: 
Authorizes  him  to  raise  a battalion,  to  consist  of  two 
companies  from  sixty  to  a hundred  men,  to  serve  as  ar- 
tificers and  infantry,  for  six  months,  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. 

10.  May  16,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  John  S.  Gilbert: 
Auihorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment  or  a battalion  of 
mounted  gun  men,  to  consist  of  from  five  to  ten  compa- 
n es  of  from  sixty  to  a hundred  men  each,  to  serve  for 
six  months,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

11.  May  20,  1846.  Gen.  Gaines  to  E.  Featlierston, 
W.  M.  Fultori,  Wm.  S.  Hayp,  J.  R.  Creecy,  and  E.  D. 
Tracy:  Authorizing  them  to  raise  one  regiment  each,  to 
serve  as  infantry  or  riflemen,  to  consist  of  ten  companies, 
of  sixty  to  one  hundred  men  each,  to  serve  for  six 
months,  unless  sootier  discharged. 

12.  May  22,  1846.  General  Games  to  P.  B.  Starke: 
Authorizes  him  to  raise  a regiment  of  dragoons,  to  con- 
sist of  ten  companies  ol  sixty  to  one  hundred  men  each, 
to.  serve  for  six  months,  unless  soon  discharged. 


RECAPITULATION. 

K Any  volunteer  force  that  that  may  offer. 

2.  Three  or  more  companies, 

3.  One  regiment. 

4.  Several  regiments  of  mounted  gun  men- 

5.  One  company. 

6.  One  battalion,  or  regiment. 

7.  One  battalion,  or  regiment. 

8.  One  regiment. 

9.  One  battalion  of  two  companies. 

10.  One  battalion,  or  regiment, 

1 1.  Five  regiments. 

12.  One  regiment. 

Total.  Besides  calls  for  inditinite  numbers  of  volun- 
teers from  states,  and  sundry  civilians  appointed  acting 
quartermasters,  paymasters,  commissaries,  inspecting 
and  mustering  officers,  adjutants,  chaplains,  clerks,  &.c„ 

Nate.  As  fttr  as  can  be  ascertained  the  volunteers 
called  for  by  Gen.  Gaines  may  exceed  12,000,  besides  a 
regiment  of  foot  from  Missouri,  which  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  war  department. 

War  department,  June  7,  1846. 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


An  article  will  be  found  in  this  number,  extracted 
from  the  Southern  Review,  written  evidently  by  a 
person  conversant  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  and  of  no  ordinary  talents.  He  scribbles 
with  a keen  pen,  dipped  occasionally  in  caustic  ink, 
yet  the  facts,  which  an  impartial  reader  will  be  able 
to  ascertain  in  relation  to  the  conducting  op 
the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  from  this  wri* 
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ter,  are  important  towards  forming  a correct  judg- 
ment of  the  premises.  Some  apprehensions  which 
we  took  an  opportunity  to  suggest  at.  the  time  the 
army  was  about  to  proceed  to  Corpus  Christi,  as  to 
precautionary  outfit,  and  as  to  adequate  information 
of  the  nature  of  the  country  about  to  be  entered, 
the  harbors,  depths  of  water,  roads,  &c.,  &c.,  and 
of  force  and  disposition  of  the  occupants  of  the  ter- 
ritory, have  been  so  far  indisputably  realized,  that 
we  cannot  help  giving  credence  to  far  more  of  what 
is  stated  by  the  writer  alluded  to,  than  we  like  to 
do.  That  he  is  occasionally  severe  without  due  re- 
gard to  circumstances  which  should  excuse  or  palli- 
ate, we  have  no  doubt.  Readers  however  will  judge 
for  themselves. 

Expedition  against  Santa  Fe. — The  division  of 
the  invading  army,  which  is  assembling  in  the  state 
of  Missouri,  and  which  is  to  be  commanded  by  the 
old  veteran  officer  General  Wool,  intending  to  pro- 
ceed to  Santa  Fe  and  Upper  California,  is  mustering 
with  spirit  and  will  soon  be  far  upon  their  route. — 
The  Missourians  and  “We  tern  Rangers”  mount 
at  the  first  blast  of  the  bugle,  rifle  in  hand,  boivie 
knife  at  the  girdle,  and  revolving  pistols  in  their 
holsters,  demanding  only  to  know  who  is  to  lead 
them  on  to  the  west.  The  first  requisition  for  vo- 
lunteers for  the  expedition  was  deemed  inadequate, 
and  another  regiment  is  called  for.  The  frontier- 
men  will  have  the  whole  of  this  frolic  to  themselves. 
We  judge  there  will  be  very  little  fighting. 

ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

Our  information  from  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande 
is  to  the  6th  instant. 

An  expedition  composed  of  four  companies  of  the 
1st  infantry  and  some  volunteers,  altogether  about 
500  men  marched  from  Matamoros  on  the  5th  inst., 
under  command  of  Lieutenant  Col.  Wilson,  towards 
Reinoso,  a town  situated  about  60  miles  above, 
upon  the  Rio  Grande.  From  thence  they  designed 
to  proceed  to  Camargo,  30  miles  still  further  up. 

“The  Corporal,”  two  of  w hose  letters  are  inserted, 
writes  to  the  New  Orleans  Bee  on  the  6th,  Irom  the 
camp  opposite  Matamoros.  “The  wet  weather  and 
beat  of  the  sun  have  somewhat  impaired  the  health 
of  our  army,  though  it  may  yet  be  considered  good. 
The  disease  most  prevalent  is  the  diarrhoea,  but  1 
believe  it  is  a milder  slate  of  the  disease  than  gene- 
rally prevails  in  this  climate  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  this,  the  sur- 
geon of  our  regiment  has  protested  against  the  use 
of  green  corn,  and  accordingly  our  colonel  has  to- 
tally prohibited  its  admission  in  the  lines.  1 assure 
you  there  never  wa9  an  action  on  the  corn  laws  of 
England  that  produced  so  much  dissatisfaction  as 
this  direct  prohibition  of  our  military  ruler.  It  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  to  hold  public  meetings 
on  the  subject,  and  had  they  been  held  would  have 
been  of  no  avail,  for  our  king  rules  without  consult- 
ing ministers  or  parliament,  when  the  health  of  the 
troops  is  brought  in  question.” 

We  are  as  ignorant  here  of  our  destination  as  you 
are,  other  than  that  we  start  up  the  river.  Some 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  army  will  be  scattered 
and  lake  and  occupy  posts  on  the  river,  while  the 
larger  portion  seem  sanguine  that  we  march  directly 
for  Monterey,  where  the  enemy’s  iorces  are  concen- 
trating and  fortifying  themselves.  Should  Ihe  latter 
prophecy  be  verified,  we  will  have  warm  woik  in 
reaching  the  point,  as  the  sun  is  warmer  in  the 
prairies  on  the  route  than  you  can  imagine.  Mon- 
terey is  ninety  leagues  from  Matamoros,  and  eighty 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  were  it  not  that  the  rains 
keep  the  prairies  pretty  wet,  it  would  be  difficult  for 
iniantry  to  teach  water  w hen  needed,  and  at  easy 
marches.” 

Captain  Stringer  has  established  a post  office  at 
Matamoros,  and  demands  his  ten  cents  for  postage 
on  letters  as  if  commissioned  by  postmaster  Cave 
Johnson  himself.  A mail  arrives  daily. 

General  Worth  had  arrived. 

The  last  official  information  we  have  from  Gen. 
Taylor  is  the  following: 

Headquarters  Jlrmy  of  Occupation, 

Matamoros,  June  3,  1846. 

Sir:  I respectfully  enclose  herewith  a field  return 
of  the  forces  in  and  near  Matamoros,  both  regular 
and  volunteer.  The  corps  known  to  have  arrived 
at  Point  Isabel,  of  which  no  returns  have  yet  been 
received,  will  carry  the  entire  forces  under  my  or- 
ders to  nearly  8,000  men.  1 am  necessarily  detained 


at  this  point  for  want  ol  suitable  transportation  to 
carry  on  offensive  operations.  There  13  not  a steam- 
boat at  my  command  proper  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  without  water  transportation 
I consider  it  useless  to  attempt,  any  extensive  move 
ment.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  procure  boats 
of  suitable  draft  and  description,  and  one  or  two 
may  now  be  expected.  In  the  meantime,  T propose 
to  push  a battalion  of  infantry  as  far  as  Reinosa, 
and  occupy  that  town.  For  any  operations  in  the 
direction  of  Monterey,  it  will  be  necessary  to  es- 
tablish a large  depot  at  Camargo,  which  I shall  lose 
no  lime  in  doing  as  soon  as  proper  transports  arrive, 
unless  I receive  counter  instruction  from  the  depart- 
ment. 

I trust  the  department  will  see  that  I could  not 
possibly  have  anticipated  the  arrival  of  such  heavy 
reinforcements  from  Louisiana  as  are  now  here,  and 
on  their  way  hither.  Without  large  means  of  trans- 
portation, this  force  will  embarrass  rather  than 
facilitate  our  operations.  I cannot  doubt  that  the 
department  has  already  given  instructions  based  upon 
the  change  in  our  position  since  my  first  call  for  vo- 
lunteers. 

Our  last  accounts  of  Arista,  represent  his  force  to 
be  halted  at  Coma,  an  extensive  hacienda  on  the 
Monterey  road,  about  100  miles  from  this  point. — 
He  has  pickets  covering  the  roads  leading  to  Mata- 
moros, with  a view  to  cut  off  all  communication 
with  the  interior.  The  departmental  authorities 
have  issued  a decree  denouncing  as  traitors  all  who 
hold  intercourse  with  us,  or  with  those  who  do  so. — 

1 am,  nevertheless,  disposed  to  believe  that  in  some 
quarters  at  least  our  presence  is  not  unfavorably  re- 
vived. We  have  no  intelligence  from  the  city  of 
Mexico.  Ordnance  stores,  and  other  munitions  of 
war,  are  continually  discovered  in  the  town.  Five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a very  large  amount  of  balls, 
shells,  and  ammunition  generally,  have  been  brought 
to  light. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S Army  comd'g. 

To  the  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Adding  to  the  regulars  and  volunteers  now  or- 
dered towards  California  by  the  government,  the 
several  formidable  expeditions  that  have  started  on 
their  own  hock,  from  various  points  of  the  west,  and 
the  many  thousand  Mormons  now  in  the  wilderness, 
(if  they  have  not  encountered  the  anti-Mormon 
corps  that  started  with  Ex  Governor  Boggs  of  Mis- 
souri, somewhere  beyond  the  limits  of  civil  aulhori 
ty.)  we  say  including  all  these,  now  actually  upon 
their  roule  for  California,  we  judge  that  eleven 
points  of  the  law  are  likely  to  be  very  soon  settled — 
as  to  that  region. 

The  Uruled  States  troops  that  were  stationed  at 
Fort  McHenry,  under  Lieut.  Tompkins,  have  been 
ordered  lo  New'  York  to  embark  for  Monterey,  by 
way  of  Cape  Hoin.  They  will  be  apt  to  find  a short- 
er route  home,  from  (hence. 

The  route  which  Col.  Karney,  is  about  to  take  to 
Santa  Fe  will  be  through  a country  where  supplies 
cannot  be  obtained,  and  a very  large  amount  ol 
stores,  &.c.  will  be  required,  all  of  which,  however, 
it  is  stated,  will  be  at  Fort  Leavenworth  this  week 
The  expedition  will  take  with  it  nearly  a thousand 
mules  for  draught,  several  hundred  horses,  two  hun- 
dred wagons,  a large  stock  of  cattle  on  foot,  and 
other  stores  in  proportion. 

That  there  are  uncontrollable  destinies,  who  can 
question?  What  power  can  arrest  them? 

A correspondent  of  the  N.  Orleans  Bee,  over  the 
signature  of  “The  Corporal,”  writes — 

Matamoros , May  26,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  Two  days  after  I wrote  you,  we  took 
up  the  line  ol  march  for  this  point,  which  we  reach- 
ed on  the  25ih.  The  country  through  which  we 
passed  was  lovely  in  the  extreme— being  as  level  as 
a ball-room  floor,  and  full  of  little  chaparrals  and 
muskeet  groves.  Our  road,  though  not  exactly  fol- 
lowing the  meanderirigs  of  the  river,  touched  its 
batiks  olten  enough  lo  obtain  water  every  mile  or 
two.  The  citizens  were  friendly  lo  us,  and  showed 
little  displeasure  at  the  invasion.  In  fact,  some  ol 
them  expressed  their  wish  that  the  country  should 
be  governed  by  Americans  or  some  other  people, 
that  would  guarantee  them  a liberal  and  stable  gov- 
ernment— so  much  had  they  been  annoyed  by  the  in- 
ternal convulsions  of  their  own.  At  every  house  we 
found  three  or  four  men,  which  induced  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  press  gang  ban  met  with  poor  success 
among  them.  They  say  it  is  not  their  disposition  to 
play  ihe  soldier  at  any  time,  particularly  the  present, 
and  when  the  call  is  made  for  troops  they  leave  their 
homes  in  possession  of  the  women  and  find  business 


in  the  chaparral.  They  are  a happy,  simple  people, 
whose  aim  seems  lo  be  to  make  provision  for  to-day, 
leaving  to-morrow  to  look  out  for  itself.  All  along 
the  road  they  were  found  waiting  with  milk,  a sort 
of  bread  which  they  call  tortillias , cheese,  poloncas  of 
maple  sugar,  and  a sort  of  liquor  resembling  in  looks 
and  taste  San  Croix  rum.  We  paid  them  liberally 
for  all  we  obtained,  which  to  them  must  have  pre- 
sented a strong  contrast  to  the  Mexican  soldiery, 
who  spread  dismay  and  devastation  among  their  own 
people,  wherever  thev  go.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  desire  of  every  man  in  our  ranks  to  make  the 
line  of  disparity  between  the  American  and  Mexi- 
can soldiers  as  palpable  as  possible,  and  the  good  ef- 
fect of  such  conduct,  if  not  immediately  developed, 
will  in  the  course  of  time  be  more  apparent.  Our 
march  was  very  heavy,  particularly  the  day  we  left 
the  Baritas,  and  some  of  our  young  men  were  very 
much  used  up.  Two  from  company  A were  so  much 
affected  by  the  scorching  sun  as  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  a Mexican, 
where  they  received  Ihe  utmost  kindness  and  atten- 
tion during  the  night,  and  were  furnished  witli  horses 
in  the  morning  to  catch  up  with  U9. 

It  was  about  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  we 
reached  the  town  of  Matamoros,  though  its  while 
buildings,  so  different  from  those  we  passed  on  the 
route,  had  attracted  the  eye  long  before  that  time. 
There  was  something  far  more  attractive  to  the  eye 
than  the  white  buildings  of  the  town — something  to 
awaken  a thrill  of  pleasure  in  the  breast  of  the  whole 
regiment — the  Stripes  and  Stars  were  majestically 
floating  in  the  breeze  from  the  highest  point  in  Ma- 
tamoros, and  between  the  river  and  the  town  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  white  tents  were  pitched  in 
such  admirable  order  as  to  induce  the  beholder  to 
think  it  a great  town. 

As  we  entered  the  town  at  the  east  end,  thousands 
of  people  sallied  out  of  their  houses  to  look  upon  us, 
whose  looks  more  bespoke  a welcome  to  their  own 
army  than  to  that  of  the  invaders.  At  many  a half 
opened  door  or  window  was  to  be  seen  the  head  of  a 
senora,  whose  timidity  or  modesty,  (albeit  they  al- 
low so  little  to  the  Mexicans,)  forbade  their  emerg- 
ing into  the  streets.  Some  of  these  women  are  in- 
deed beautiful,  though  a great  majority  are  indolent 
slovenly  and  destitute  of  that  female  delicacy  which 
characterizes  our  own  women.  Their  common  dress 
is  a white  muslin  skirt  tied  quite  loosely  around  the 
body,  without  any  bodice;  their  chemise  being  the 
only  covering  for  their  breast,  in  which  they  wear 
their  jewelry  and  cross.  I did  not  see  one  pair  of 
stockings  in  all  the  town.  From  this  style  of  dress- 
ing you  will  infer  that  pride  of  dress  gives  way  to 
comfort  and  ease,  and  that,  too,  in  a greater  degree, 
than  1 think  the  largest  liberty  would  warrant  them 
in  indulging  in.  1 went  into  a house  yesterday  even- 
ing, occupied  by  an  old  man  and  two  daughters,  both 
speaking  a sufficiency  of  English  to  be  understood. 
After  being  seated  for  a few  moments,  the  eldest  of 
the  daughters  went  to  the  bed  and  brought  to  me  a 
most  lovely  and  interesting  child,  as  white  almost  as 
any  of  our  own  people.  Sue  informed  me  that  she 
was  married  about  two  years  ago  to  a Texan  prison- 
er, and  that  he  had  been  killed  whilst  fighting  under 
General  Taylor.  She  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
her  deceased  lord,  and  seemed  to  worship  his  image 
in  Ihe  child.  She  is  a lovely  creature,  and  I think 
deeply  devoted  to  our  cause. 

Matamoros  is  a much  handsomer  place  than  I ex- 
pected to  find  it.  It  covers  two  miles  square  though 
by  no  means  as  compact  as  an  American  city — eve- 
ry house  except  those  around  the  public  square  hav- 
ing a large  garden  attached.  The  houses  in  the  bu- 
siness part  of  the  town  are  built  after  the  American 
fashion,  though  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in 
height.  All  the  windows  to  these  buildings  are  gra- 
ted from  top  to  botiom  with  iron  bars,  and  half  of 
liie  door  only  opens  for  admittance,  winch  gives 
them  the  appearance  of  prisons  more  than  business 
houses.  The  public  square  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  must  have  been  laid  off  Dy  an  American 
or  European,  for  the  Mexicans  never  could  have  laid 
it  out  with  such  beauty  and  precision.  On  the  four 
sides  of  the  square  the  houses  are  built  close  togeth- 
er, as  in  block,  and  are  all  of  the  same  9ize  and  height 
with  the  exception  of  the  cathedral,  which,  though 
unfinished,  still  towers  above  the  others.  In  these 
houses  are  sold  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  every  kind 
of  wares,  with  now  and  then  an  exchange  or  coffee 
house.  They  are  principally  occupied  by  Europe- 
ans, and  you  can  hear  French,  English,  Spanish,  and 
German  spoken  at  the  same  time.  Alter  leaving  the 
public  square  on  either  side,  the  houses  decrease  in 
size  and  beauty  for  two  or  three  squares,  when  the 
small  reed  and  thatched  huts  commence,  and  contin- 
ue to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  place. 

In  walking  through  the  streets,  my  attention  was 
attracted  to  a house  in  the  door  of  which  stood  or 
leaned  two  half  naked  Mexicans,  so  wo  begone  as  to 
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cause  me  to  hail.  On  my  nearing  the  door  a most 
disagreeable  stench  almost  induced  me  to  bout-face. 
I mustered  courage  to  enter  the  door.  On  the  floor 
lying  upon  mats  without  covering,  were  near  fifty 
Mexicans,  wounded  in  the  late  engagements,  attend- 
ed by  some  10  or  12  wdmen.  The  smell  of  the  place 
was  insufferable,  and  I had  to  leave  it.  The  next 
door  was  the  same,  and  so  on  for  about  20  houses. — 
A friend  of  mine  called  my  attention  to  a room  in 
which  there  were  at  least  forty  of  these  miserable 
objects,  and  this  room  was  scarcely  12  feet  square. 
There  was  not  posit  i vely  room  for  the  nurses  to  at- 
tend them.  Some  had  lost  a leg,  others  an  arm,  and 
some  both  legs  and  arms.  1 noticed  one  who  will 
certainly  gel  well,  whose  legs  were  shot  off  within 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  knee,  and  he  seemed 
to  me  to  have  a greater  flow  of  spirits  than  some 
who  had  only  flesh  wounds.  I said  to  him,  that  had 
bis  wounds  been  made  by  a Mexican  shot  he  would 
have  been  dead,  to  which  he  replied,  the  American 
shot  was  very  good — no  poisonous  copper  in  them. 
One  had  died  just  before  1 entered  the  room,  and 
they  were  making  preparations  to  carry  him  out. — 
He  had  been  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a rifle  ball  which 
passed  under  the  left  ear,  and  he  had  lived  from  the 
9th  up  to  this  time.  There  are  between  350  and  400 
of  these  horiid  objects  in  this  place,  and  the  sight  of 
them  would  induce  many  a stout  heart  to  lament  the 
horrors  of  war.  These  men  give  the  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  9th  much  greater  than 
the  Americans  ever  claimed — some  say  twelve  hun- 
dred and  some  fifteen  hundred,  but  enough  of  them. 

Lieut.  Wells,  of  the  spies,  informed  me  yesterday 
that  General  Arista  had  hailed  at  the  distance  of  80 
miles  trom  this  place,  and  is  receiving  reinforcements 
quite  briskly.  Lieut.  Wells  with  a few  men  follow- 
ed them  60  miles.  The  Mexicans  say  he  (Arista) 
will  certainly  return  and  attack  U3  at  this  place,  but 
the  best  informed  Americans  entertain  no  such  idea. 

11  things  are  left  to  Taylor’s  discretion,  he  will 
inarch  from  this  place  to  Monterey, — on  this  river — 
and  if  he  does,  the  Mexicans  will  give  him  a hard 
fight — men  will  turn  out  to  defend  their  homes  and 
properly  in  that  section  that  we  have  never  had  to 
cope  with  yet — men,  who  when  called  on  heretofore 
to  pul  down  rebellion  or  to  invade  Texas,  have  paid 
two  or  three  dollars  for  a miserable  substitute,  will 
now  take  their  rifles,  and  march  to  the  field  of  fight; 
and  these  Rio  Grande  rancheros  know  how  to  use 
the  rifle  loo.  From  the  manner  in  which  they  fought 
on  the  9th,  you  may  safely  infer  that  the  fight  will 
be  a hard  one.  They  will  always  manage  to  have 
two  or  three  to  one  when  they  fight  us  and  we  look 
upon  it  as  an  equalizing  thing,  (you  may  think  this 
boasting  but  it  is  an  absolute  tact.) 

An  express  was  sent  from  this  place  to  Washing- 
ton six  days  ago,  and  the  general  belief  is,  that  we 
will  not  move  from  here  until  advised  by  the  govern- 
ment to  that  effect.  In  such  a case  we  will  drill  du- 
ring the  interim,  and  make  preparations  for  any  con- 
tingency. 

The  United  States  Dragoons  left  yesterday,  for 
Point  Isabel,  to  get  their  horses  shod;  they  are  a fine 
looking  set  of  men  and  did  much  good  service  in  the 
the  field. 

Captain  Walker,  (I  believe  now  a major,)  is  here 
with  his  men.  He  rode  by  our  quarters  yesterday 
on  Tornado,  the  horse  sent  trom  New  Orleans  to 
him.  Tornado  seems  as  fond  of  his  backer  as  the 
backer  does  of  him,  and  they  were  the  observed  of 
all  observers.  Walker’s  men  say  he  has  but  one 
fault  and  that  is  too  brave  for  his  discretion.  Capt. 
Price,  also  of  the  Texan  Rangers,  is  here  with  a 
fine  set  of  men,  and  is  a rough  customer  for  a Mexi- 
can to  run  against.  Major  Hays  is  occupying  the 
post  at  San  Antonio  by  laylor’s  orders  and  will  re- 
main there  until  we  march.  We  were  about  issuing 
an  Army  Chronicle  here,  but  before  we  could  get 
possession  of  the  office,  some  one  took  it,  and  paid 
or  agreed  to  pay  the  original  owner  for  the  use  of  it. 

Our  troops  are  in  excellent  spirits  and  long  for  the 
moment  which  will  piace  them  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy.  The  two  volunteer  regiments  from  your  ci- 
ty, are  in  particularly  buoyant  spirits,  notwithstand- 
ing their  late  heavy  march.  They  have  too  much 
pride  to  complain. 

P.  S. — Since  the  commencement  of  my  letter  I 
have  conversed  with  a gentleman  of  much  intelli- 
gence, who  informed  me,  that  Gen.  Taylor  would 
positively  cease  offensive  operations,  until  he  heard 
from  Washington.  He  says  that  Matamoros  was  ta- 
ken without  orders,  as  the  commands  were  empha- 
tically to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  not  cross  the  riv- 
er under  any  pretence.  He  will  not  be  blamed  ad- 
mitting he  lias  overstepped  his  orders,  for  he  has 
done  .some  good  service  on  the  frontier.  Unless 
Arista  returns  to  Matamoros,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther hostilities  until  Uncle  Sam  tells  his  sons  to  go 
ahead.  Yoms,  Stc.,  THE  CORPORAL. 


Camp  opposite  Matamoros,  May  28(/i,  1346. 

(10  o’clock,  A.  M.) 

Gentlemen:  From  the  date  of  this  you  will  per- 
ceive that  we  are  again  on  American  ground,  though 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  enemy’s  bank.  Our 
stay  on  the  Matamoras  side  of  the  Rio  Grande  was 
brief — too  brief  to  satisfy  the  curious  portion  of  our 
troops  in  the  perambulations  through  the  captured 
city.  But  I suppose  it’s  all  right;  as  the  policy  of 
our  commander  is  to  annoy  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  as  little  as  possible.  We  are,  however,  allow- 
ed to  cross  the  river  occasionally,  in  small  squads, 
and  to  remain  for  a portion  of  the  day.  When  I say 
we,  I mean  the  volunteer  regiments,  for  a greater 
part  of  the  regulars,  with  the  Rangers  and  dragoons, 
are  on  the  other  sido — dividing  the  troops  on  the  two 
sides. 

A company  of  regular  troops  are  encamped  on  the 
public  square  to  preserve  order,  as  is  also  a compa- 
ny of  Mexican  citizens,  whom  the  general  has  in- 
duced to  organize  to  keep  their  own  citizens  under 
proper  restrictions.  You  must  not  infer  from  this 
that  the  liberty  of  the  Mexican  citizens  has  been  in 
any  manner  curtailed — it  is  not  so;  for  I myself, 
heard  Gen.  Taylor  tell  a citizen,  (who  complained 
of  an  injury  leceived  from  one  of  his  own  people,) 
that  he  did  not,  nor  would  not,  exercise  the  least  ci- 
vil jurisdiction  over  the  place,  but  leave  them  to  ad- 
minister their  own  affairs  so  long  as  it  did  not  con- 
flict with  his  duty  as  commander  of  an  invading  ar- 
my. 

While  at  the  headquarters,  two  Mexican  women 
came  crying  to  the  general  and  entreated  him  to  re- 
lease their  husbands,  who  were  prisoners  in  the  fort. 
He  simply  bade  the  interpreter  tell  them,  he  could 
not,  and  they  went  on  their  way,  apparently  not  the 
least  surprised  at  his  refusal.  A ranchero  also  want- 
ed the  release  of  some  servants,  saying  that  his  cot- 
ton was  full  of  grass,  but  his  request  met  the  same 
success. 

Capt.  Thornton,  of  the  dragoons,  whom,  you  will 
recollect,  was  sent  out  some  time  ago  to  take  obser- 
vations, who  charged  the  enemy,  wa9  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner,  is  still  under  arrest,  and  will  shortly 
be  tried  for  action  without  orders.  It  is  not  likely 
that  anything  will  be  done  to  him  more  than  cen- 
sure, if  that.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a brave  and  wor 
tby  officer.  Lieut.  Deas,  was  exchanged  for,  though 
he  was  sufferred  to  remain  with  the  enemy  as  a pun- 
ishment for  his  indiscretion.  He  was  taken  for  a 
spy,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  Gen.  Taylor  used 
no  exertion  to  get  him  back,  thinking  ’twould  be  a 
bad  precedent.  No  one  thought  him  so,  and  attri- 
buted his  singular  conduct  to  a generous  disposition 
to  find  out  what  had  been  the  fate  of  Col.  Cross. 

Looking  over  the  papers  received  yesterday,  I 
saw  several  attempts  at  a description  of  a chaparral, 
but  all  incorrect,  it  is  a series  of  thickets  of  vari- 
ous sizes,  from  100  yards  to  a mile  through,  with 
muskeet  trees  interspersed  with  various  kinds  of 
bushes,  and  briars,  all  covered  with  thorns,  and  so 
closely  entwined  together  by  their  respective  branch- 
es as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  anything  through  lar- 
ger than  a wolf  or  hare.  When  they  are  in  the 
course  of  a traveller  he  must  travel  around  them, 
sometimes  four  or  five  miles,  before  he  can  make 
half  a mile  on  his  route.  In  the  middle  of  most  of 
them  you  will  find  a small  prairie,  with  numerous 
beds  of  prickly  pears,  the  fruit  of  which  is  often 
ventured  for  by  those  who  are  accustomed  to  its  use 
and  “know  the  ropes.”  It  was  in  one  of  these  prai- 
ries where  Captain  Walker  was  first  fired  on  in  the 
commencement  of  the  battles — the  enemy  had  cut 
down  the  bushes  and  drawn  a piece  of  artillery  to 
its  edge  and  planted  it  just  as  Waiker  emerged  from 
the  thicket  by  a mustang  trail,  on  the  other  side.  In 
the  large  thickets,  a good  woodsman  can  crawl  on 
his  belly  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  branch- 
es, and  thus  approach  near  enough  to  its  outer  edge 
to  take  a deliberate  aim  at  an  object  in  the  prairie. 

Four  o'clock,  P.  M. — 1 ceased  writing  this  morning, 
because  1 had  nothing  to  write  about;  put  by  imple- 
ments and  crossed  the  river  in  search  of  news.  The 
first  place  I went  to  was  Walker’s  headquarters,  a 
place  where  all  the  news  respecting  the  enemy  is  to 
be  found.  Walker  with  the  greater  part  of  his  men 
are  absent  on  a ranging  or  spying  expedition,  and 
when  he  returns  he  will  advise  us  of  the  movements 
of  Aiista. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  war  bill  has 
created  quite  an  excitement,  and  the  Mexicans  look 
as  though  all  hope  of  saving  their  country  from  be- 
ing overrun  is  lost.  Fifty  thousand  men  they  think, 
or  pretend  to  think,  will  ruin  Mexico.  Our  soldiers 
too,  seem  cheered  by  the  news,  and  anticipate  a bril- 
liant termination  to  their  campaign,  which  a few 
days  ago  they  feared  would  end  in  smoke. 


| One  of  the  volunteers  was  found  dead  in  the  streets 
of  Matamoros  this  morning,  having  been  stabbed  in 
the  back,  and  another  one  is  missing,  supposed  also 
to  have  been  murdered.  A Spaniard  or  Mexican 
was  found  dead  in  his  house  this  morning  early,  and 
his  wife  came  to  Taylor’s  quarters,  complained  of 
the  deed  and  pointed  out  the  murderer.  He  wa3 
promptly  arrested  and  placed  under  guard  for  trial. 

We  have  a regular  mail  arriving  here  every  mor- 
ning from  Point  Isabel,  which  leaves  again  in  the 
evening  for  the  same  place,  which  will  afford  me  an 
opportunity  of  sending  you  something  in  the  way  of 
words  or  news  every  day  or  two.  Yours, 

THE  CORPORAL. 

THE  BLOCKADE  Or  THE  RIO  GRANDE. 

The  following  letter  from  Gen.  Taylor  to  Gen. 
Arista,  in  reply  to  one  from  the  latter  remonstrating 
against  the  blockade  of  the  Rio  Grande,  is  worthy 
of  being  put  on  record  among  the  materials  for  a fu- 
ture history  of  the  war.  It  shows  General  Taylor 
not  less  skilled  in  the  structure  of  despatches,  than 
in  the  conduct  of  a battle: 

Headquarters,  army  of  occupation. 

Camp  near  Matamoros,  (Texas,)  April  22,  1846. 

Sir.  1 have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  com- 
munication of  this  date,  in  which  you  complain  of 
measures  adopted  by  my  order  to  close  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Bravo  against  vessels  bound  to  Matamoros, 
and  in  which  you  also  advert  to  the  case  of  two 
Mexicans  supposed  to  bo  detained  as  prisoners  in 
this  camp. 

After  all  that  has  passed  since  the  American  army 
approached  the  Rio  Bravo,  I am  certainly  surprised 
that  you  should  complain  of  a measure  which  is  no 
other  than  a natural  result  of  the  state  of  war  so 
much  insisted  upon  by  the  Mexican  authorities  as 
actually  existing  at  this  time.  You  will  excuse  me 
for  recalling  a few  circumstances,  to  show  that  this 
state  of  war  has  not  been  sought  by  the  American 
army,  but  has  been  forced  upon  it,  and  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  rights  incident  to  such  a state,  cannot 
be  made  a subject  of  complaint. 

On  breaking  up  my  camp  at  Corpus  Christi,  and 
moving  forward  with  the  army  under  my  orders  to 
occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Bravo,  it  was  my 
earnest  desire  to  execute  my  instructions  in  a paci- 
fic manner;  to  observe  the  utmost  regard  for  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  all  citizens  residing  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  to  take  care  that  the  religion  and 
customs  of  the  people  should  suffer  no  violation. 

With  this  view,  and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, I issued  orders  to  the  army,  enjoining  a 
strict  observance  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
Mexicans  residing  on  the  river,  and  caused  said  or- 
ders to  be  translated  into  Spanish,  and  circulated  in 
the  several  towns  on  the  Bravo.  These  orders  an- 
nounced the  spirit  in  which  we  proposed  to  occupy 
the  country,  and  I am  proud  to  say  that  up  to  thix 
moment  the  same  spirit  has  controlled  the  operations 
of  the  army.  On  reaching  the  Arroyo  Colorado  I 
was  informed  by  a Mexican  officer  that  the  order  in 
question  had  been  received  at  Matamoros,  but  was 
told  at  the  same  time  that  if  I attempted  to  cross  the 
river  it  would  be  regarded  as  a declaration  of  war. 
Again,  on  my  march  to  Frontone  I was  met  by  a de- 
putation of  the  civil  authorities  of  Matamoros,  pro- 
testing against  my  occupation  of  a portion  of  the  de- 
partment of  Tamaulipas,  and  declaring  that  if  the 
army  was  not  at  once  withdrawn,  war  would  result. 
While  this  communication  was  in  my  hands,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  village  of  Frontone  had  been  3et 
on  fire  and  abandoned,  1 viewed  this  as  a direct  act 
of  war,  and  informed  the  deputatien  that  their  com- 
munication would  be  answered  by  me  when  opposite 
Matamoros,  whicli  was  done  in  respectful  terms. 

On  reaching  the  river  I despatched  an  officer,  high 
in  rank,  to  convey  to  the  commanding  general  in 
Matamoros  the  expression  of  my  desire  for  amicable 
relations,  and  my  willingness  to  leave  open  to  the 
use  of  the  citizens  of  Matamoros  the  port  of  Brassos 
Santiago  until  the  question  of  boundary  should  be 
definitely  settled.  This  officer  received  for  reply, 
from  the  officer  selected  to  confer  with  him,  that 
my  advance  to  the  Rio  Bravo  was  considered  as  a 
veritable  act  of  war,  and  he  was  actually  refused  an 
interview  with  the  American  consul,  in  itself  in- 
compatible with  a state  of  peace.  Notwithstanding 
these  repeated  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities,  and  notwithstanding  the  most  obvi- 
ous hostile  preparations  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  accompanied  by  a rigid  non-intercourse,  I 
carefully  abstained  from  any  act  of  hostility — de- 
termined that  the  onus  of  producing  an  actual  state 
of  hostilities  should  not  rest  on  me.  Our  relations 
remained  in  this  state  until  1 had  the  honor  to  re- 
ceive your  note  of  the  12ih  instant,  in  which  you  de- 
nounce war  as  the  alternative  of  my  remaining  in 
this  position. 

As  1 could  not,  under  my  Instructions,  recede  from 
; my  position,  I accepted  the  alternative  you  offered, 
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and  made  all  my  disposition*  to  meet  it  suitably. — I 

proceeding  to  others,  E contented  myself,  in  the  first, 
instance,  with  orderings  blockade  of  tb<3  mouth  of 

the  Rio  Bravo,  by  the  naval  force  under  my  orders 

a proceeding  perfectly  consonant  with  the  state  of  I 

war  so  often  declared  to  exist,  and  which  you  ae-  j 
knowledge  in  your  note  of  the  16th  instant,  relative  | 
to  the  late  Colonel  Cross.  If  this  measure  seem  op- 
pressive, I wi«h  it  borne  in  mind  that  it  has  been 
forced  upon  me  by  the  course  you  have  seen  fit  to 
adopt.  1 have  reported  this  blockade  to  my  govern- 
ment, and  shall  not  remove  it  until  I receive  instruc- 
tions to  that  elfect,  unless  indeed,  you  desire  an  ar- 
mistice, pending  the  final  settlement  of  the  question 
between  the  governments,  or  until  war  shall  be  for- 
mally declared  by  either,  in  which  case  I will  cheer- 
fully open  the  river.  In  regard  to  the  consequences 
you  meri'ion  as  resulting  from  a refusal  to  remove 
the  blockade,  I beg  you  to  understand  that  I am  pre- 
pared for  them  he  they  what  they  may. 

In  regard  to  the  particular  vessels  referred  to  in 
your  communication,  I have  the  honor  lo  advise  von 
that,  in  pursuance  of  my  orders,  two  American 
schooners,  bound  to  Matamoro-,  were  warned  oif  on 
the  17th  instant,  when  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  put  to  sea,  returning  probably  to  New  Orleans. 
They  were  not  seized,  or  their  cargoes  disturbed  in 
any  way,  nor  have  they  been  in  the  harbor  of  Brazos 
Santiago  to  my  knowledge.  A Mexican  schooner, 
understood  to  be  the  “Juniata,”  was  in  or  of!  that 
harbor  when  rny  instructions  to  blockade  that  river 
were  issued,  but  was  driven  to  sea  in  a gale,  since 
which  time  I have  no  report  concerning  tier.  Since 
the  receipt  of  your  communication,  I have  learned 
that  two  persons  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to 
procure  information  respecting  this  vessel,  proceed 
ed  thence  to  Brazos  Santiago,  when  they  were  taken 
up  and  detained  by  ttie  officers  in  command,  until 
my  orders  could  De  received.  I shall  order  their 
immediate  release.  A letter  Irom  one  of  them  lo 
the  Spanish  vice  consul  is  respectfully  transmitted 
herewith. 

In  relation  to  the  two  Mexicans  said  to  have  drift 
ed  down  the  river  in  a boat,  and  to  be  prisoners  at 
this  lime  in  my  camp,  1 have  the  pleasure  to  inform 
you  that  no  such  persons  nave  been  taken  prisoners, 
or  are  now  detained  by  my  authority.  I tie  boat  in 
question  was  carried  down  empty  hy  the  current  of 
ttie  river,  and  drifted  ashore  near  one  of  our  pickets, 
and  was  secured  by  the  guard.  Some  time  after- 
ward an  attempt  was  made  lo  recover  the  boat  under 
the  cover  of  the  darkness;  the  individuals  concerned 
were  nailed  by  ttie  guard,  and  failing  to  answer, 
were  fired  upon  as  a matter  of  course.  What  be 
came  of  them  is  not  known,  as  no  trace  of  them 
could  be  discovered  on  the  following  morning  — 
The  officer  of  l lie  Mexican  guard  directly  opposite 
was  informed  the  next  day  that  the  boat  would  be 
returned  on  proper  application  to  me,  and  I have 
Dow  only  to  repe  .t  that  assurance. 

In  conclusion,  I take  leave  to  state  that  I consider 
the  tone  of  your  communication  highly  exceptiona- 
ble, where  you  stigmatize  the  movements  of  Uie  ar 
my  under  my  orders  as  “marked  with  the  seal  of 
universal  reprobation.”  You  must  be  aware  that 
such  language  is  not  respectful  in  itself  either  to  me 
or  my  government;  and  while  I observe  in  my  own 
correspondence  the  courtesy  due  to  your  high  posi 
tion  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which 
we  are  respectively  charged,  1 shall  expect  the  same 
in  return. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  brig . gen . U.  S.  army,  commanding. 

Senor  Gen.  1).  Pedro  de  Ampddia, 

Commanding  in  Mulamoros. 

Incidents  of  the  battle  field.  The  New  Or- 
leans Delta,  of  the  9th,  contains  a long  and  interest- 
ing letter  from  Poini  Isabel,  May  20th.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  battle  of  the  8lh,  the  writer  says: 

“The  first  care  of  general  Taylor  was  to  visit  the 
wounded  and  see  that  every  comfort  was  supplied — 
the  constant  and  well  directed  energies  of  the  medi- 
cal department  left  but  little  for  him  to  do,  every 
one,  whether  officer  or  soldier,  had  been  attended 
with  unwavering  care  and  watchfulness.  The  troops 
having  partaken  of  their  meal,  Uie  order  was  given 
to  gel  tt>e  command  under  arms.  General  Taylor 
here  sommoned  a council  of  war,  composed  of  the 
heads  of  the  different  commands,  in  all  thirteen,  ex- 
cluding the  commander  in  chief.  The  general,  after 
returning  thanks  for  their  support  and  bravery  on  ihe 
8.h,  and  wishing  to  be  advised  as  to  what  they 
thought  best  to  be  done,  calle  I on  each  to  give  his 
opmipn.  it  was  then  ascertained  Dial  but  lour  out 
of  tiie  thirteen  were  in  lavor  of  going  ahead;  the 
Other  officers  composing  the1  council  voted;  some  to 
—tore  Uiey  ware  ai\d  await  the  assistance  af 


the  volunteers,  and  others  to  retire  at  once  to  Point 

before  night,  if  I live /” 

He  odds: 

“Those  who  voted  for  going  ahead,  as  they  watch- 
ed the  rounlenance  of  the  general,  might  have  seen 
the  smile  of  approbation  tiiat  lighted  up  Ihe  old  man’s 
honest  face  at  the  moment,  though  he  bowed  with 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  who  differed  from 
him,  and  in  saying  engrave  on  the.  sacred  banner  of  the 
stars  and  stripes  the  names  of  Taylor , McIntosh,  Mor- 
ris, Scott  and  Duncan,  I mean  no  reflection  upon 
those  who  voted  against  them — they  were  men  tried 
iri  many  a field  before,  and  their  deeds  on  that  day 
proved  them  equal  to  the  best. 

“Lieut.  Ridgely,  who  was  entitled  to  a vote  in  the 
council,  was  at  the  time  in  attendance  on  the  lament- 
ed Ringgold,  and  therefore  had  no  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  as  he  galloped  up  lo  the  battery,  on  returning 
from  his  visit  lo  the  major,  some  one  said:  ‘Ridgely, 
were  you  at  the  council?’  he  replied,  ‘no,  I did  not 
know  that  one  had  been  called,  but  1 hope  old  Zach 
will  go  ahead  and  bring  the  matter  to  close  quar- 
ters.’ ” 

A full  account  of  the  battle  is  now  given,  and 
ample  justice  is  done  to  the  brave  men  who  partici- 
pated in  l he  struggle.  Alluding  to  tthe  charge  of  May, 
the  writer  <a\ s: 

“The  enemy  again  wavered.  Gen.  Taylor  or 
dered  captain  May  to  charge  their  battery,  and  on 
he  started;  but  on  reaching  the  point  of  the  road 
where  he  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
he  was  stopped  by  Ridgely,  who  told  him  that  the 
enemy  had  just  loaded  their  pieces,  and  if  he  charg- 
ed then,  he  would  be  swept  away.  “Slop,”  say- 
Ridgely,  “uniil  I draw  their  fire;”  when  he  de- 
liberately fired  each  gun;  so  terrible  was  ihe  eff-ci 
of  the  grape,  that  ihe  Mexicans  poured  their  fire 
upon  iiis  piece,  and  then  May  charged  like  a bullet, 
drove  oil'  their  canuouiers,  took  La  Vega  prisoner, 
and  retreated  Here  lieut.  Inge,  a noble,  gallant 
soldier,  charging  at  the  head  of  the  squadron,  was 
killed  arid  stripped.  Lieut.  Sacket  than  whom  there 
is  no  better  officer,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  was  pitched  foremost  into  the  pond,  rose  again, 
covered  with  mud  and  water,  and  escaped.  The 
squadron  suffered  very  much.  I am  sure  Charley 
May  feels  grateful  to  Ridgely  for  his  cool  judgment 
and  timely  advice.  Had  he  charged  on  the  battery, 
loaded  with  grape  as  it  was,  I do  not  believe  lie 
would  have  saved  a man.” 

The  letter  thus  concludes: — 

“I  returned  shortly  to  the  camp  and  found  that  our 
troops  were  resting  immediately  on  the  battle  ground. 
Alas!  what  a sad  picture  presented  itself;  around 
were  lying  heaps  of  dead,  dying  and  disabled  men — 
the  sigh,  the  groan,  the  shriek  of  agony,  filled  the 
air,  whilst  the  eye  could  not  rest  upon  spot  but  it  met 
with  a head,  a leg,  an  arm,  a body  cut  off  by  ihe 
waist,  or  the  more  fortunate  dead,  who  had  received 
their  death  wound  from  the  rifle  or  musket. 

“Now,  my  dear  sir,  how  can  l describe  to  you  the 
personal  acts  of  bravery — not  only  in  one  instance 
but  in  twenty — and  not  simply  by  the  officer,  but  by 
the  common  soldier.  The  whole  battle  was  fought 
by  individual  squads,  led  sometimes  by  an  officer 
and  frequently  by  the  non-commissioned  officer.  I 
could  nut  say  too  much  for  every  man  engaged.  So 
eager  were  our  men  for  the  fight  that  I cannot  bel- 
ter describe  their  enthusiasm  than  to  give  you  the 
idea  that  struck  me  it  was  this:  Every  man,  officer 
and  soldier  see  . i ed  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
there  was  but  a given  quantity  of  fighting  to  be  bad  — 
not  enough  for  every  man  lo  have  his  fill  of  it — and, 
therefore,  it  became  every  one  to  get  what  he  could 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“Instances  there  were  where  one  man  in  charging 
upon  their  batteries  leaped  astride  their  pieces  and 
holding  on  with  one  hand  beat  off'  the  gunnels  with 
their  swords,  and  were  there  cut  down. 

“An  instance  occurred  when  in  a charge  upon  a 
piece  lieut.  Jordon  was  attacked  by  2 Mexicans  and 
bayonelted  in  two  places,  when  lieut.  Lincoln  of  the 
8th,  rushed  up  and  with  his  own  sabre  made  perfect 
mince  meal  ol  the  two.  Again,  when  Ridgely  charg- 
ed with  his  battery  across  the  ravine,  and  was  stand- 
ing at  one  of  his  pieces,  he  was  charged  on  by  three 
Lancers,  he  mounted  his  hor3e  and  drove  them  off 
with  iiis  own  sabre.  But  it  would  take  a volume  to 
recite  the  whole,  and  1 am  sure  tiiat  in  gen.  Taylor’s 
detailed  report  all  will  appear — the  fact  is  every 
man  was  a hero.  If  1 may  sav,  without  doing  in- 
justice to  any  party,  to  which  arm  the  most  credo 
is  uue,  1 would  say  ttie  artillery  under  Ridgely,  and 
me  legiments  of  infantry,  particularly  the  eighth 
and  5lli.  'I  he  charge  ol  May’s  squadron  was  a gal- 
lant t fling;  its  success,  however,  was  attributable  to 
the  timely  advice  of  Ridgely  and  his  willingness  lo 
receive  me  fire  of  Hie  batteries,  when  it  was  believ- 
.ed  siifficient  to  sweep  whole  squadrons-not  in  sau 


but  that  Mav  would  just  as  loave  have  charged  on 

gallant  and  efficient  officer.” 

A letter  from  Point  Isabel,  date  I Jnn“  2,  lo  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune,  contains  the  following  in- 
teresting narrative: 

“1  left  Matamoros  yesterday  morning,  in  company 
with  captains  Ramsay  and  Hardee,  and  four  dra- 
goons, and  on  the  route  to  this  place  had  another 
view  of  the  two  battle  grounds.  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
battle  ground  is  covered  with  the  graves  of  our  fal- 
len countrymen,  who  fell,  many  of  them,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Terribly  were  they 
avenged,  however,  on  the  spot,  for  their  antagonists 
are  buried  around  them  by  hundreds.  I was  shown 
one  grave,  near  the  spot  where  the  brave  Cochrane 
is  interred,  in  which  some  eight  Mexicans  are  said 
to  haye  been  placed,  and  there  are  many  more  which 
contain  a score  or  two  each  of  the  slaughtered  foe. 
The  grave  of  poor  Inge  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It 
is  near  where  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  post- 
ed. It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  sadness  that  I re- 
called to  mind  the  many  virtues  of  this  gallant  and 
noble-hearted  officer.  He  had  left  a young  wife  in 
Baltimore,  and  had  arrived  at  Point  Isabel  with  a 
body  of  recruits,  jirsl  in  time  to  march  wilh  general 
Taylor;  had  disliLgui-hed  himself  m both  battles  by 
his  heroic  bearing,  and  fell  at  the  moment  when  that 
brilliant  victory,  to  which  he  contributed  so  largely, 
was  about  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  our  arms. — 
Mexican  caps  and  remnants  of  their  clothing  are 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  battle  ground,  and 
the  whole  field  is  doited  with  marks  of  the  enemy’s 
cainp  fires.  It  is  a wild  looking  place,  and  so  ad- 
vantageous was  the  position  of  the  enemy,  that  it 
will  ever  remain  a wonder  lo  me  that  our  little  army 
was  not  entirely  cut  to  nieces  by  their  greatly  su- 
perior force.  Over  a great  portion  of  the  ground  on 
which  our  army  prepared  to  attack  them,  the  thickets 
are  so  dense  that  a dug  would  find  it  difficult  to  pe- 
netrate them.  The  men  actually  pushed  each  other 
through  these  thickets,  and  were  divided  into  small 
squads  of  three  to  six. 

The  Palo  Alto  battle  field,  on  this  side,  near  the 
edge  of  the  chaparrals,  is  an  open  prairie,  quite  level, 
and  a most  magnificent  place  for  the  meeting  of  two 
armies.  The  positions  of  the  Mexican  lines  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  we  rode  over  a part  of  the 
field  where  the  battle  raged  the  hottest.  They  are 
represented  as  having  presented  a very  warlike  as 
well  as  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  as  our 
troops  approached  them;  their  compact  lines  extend- 
ing from  an  elevated  point  of  ctiaparrals  on  their 
right,  about  a mile;  their  left  exiending  across  the 
road  near  its  entrance  tu  the  pass.  1 visited  the  place 
where  some  of  their  heavy  artillery  opened  upon  our 
army,  and  against  which  our  two  18-puunders  were 
fnr  a time  directed.  Convincing  evidences  of  the 
skill  with  which  our  artillery  was  used  against  them 
was  still  perceptible  upon  that  part  of  the  field;  for 
although  they  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead, 
and  afterwards  returned  in  numbers  and  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  that  employment,  I comted  some 
thirty  dead  bodies,  sLretched  oul  a3  they  fell,  in  that 
immediate  vicinity. 

Some  had  been  nearly  severed  in  two  by  cannon 
ball,  others  had  lost  a part  of  the  head,  both  legs,  a 
shoulder,  or  the  whole  stomach.  Of  many  of  them 
nothing  but  the  bones,  encased  in  uniform,  was  left; 
whilst  others  had  been  transformed  into  mummies, 
and  retained  the  expression  of  countenance  which 
their  death  agonies  had  stamped  upon  them.  One 
man  who  had  been  shot  between  ihe  hips  w nil  a large 
ball,  lay  doubted  up  as  be  fell,  with  tiis  bands  ex- 
tended and  Ins  face  downward  between  Ins  knees. — 
Another  whose  shoulders  and  back  were  shot  away, 
seemed  to  have  died  in  the  act  of  uttering  a cry  of 
horror.  Dead  horses  were  scattered  about  in  every 
direction,  and  the  buzzards  and  wild  dogs  were  fat- 
tening upon  the  carrion. 

During  my  stay  with  the  army  near  Matamoro3, 
nothing  of  consequence  occurred.  Rumor  is  always 
busy  enough,  spreading  ridiculous  tales  from  one  en- 
campment to  another,  arid  the  wags  and  ‘green  ’uns,’ 
and  literary  aspirants,  have  no  doubt  kepi  the  news- 
papers abundantly  supplied  with  this  species  of  “im- 
portant news.”  There  is  no  probability  of  the  array 
moving  from  its  present  position  for  a month  at  least. 
This  you  will  have  heard  before  this  readies  you, 
from  intelligent  officers,  one  of  whom  lias  sent  to  pro- 
cure boats,  &c.  lor  the  transportation  ol  supplies  up 
the  Rio  Grande.  In  the  mean  time  the  volunteers 
w ill  be  dulled,  and  those  who  are  not  at  Matamoras 
w fill  those  who  may  arrive  here,  will  be  sent  lo  Bu- 
rila,  to  remain  until  their  services  may  be  needed. 

There  are  now  about  four  thousand  volunteers  out 
hfer'e.  Su  far  as  1 have  been  ubie  to  learn,  their  health 
is  good,  and  they  ate  doing  very  well  io  the  way  of 
dull  and  discipline. 
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wardrobe  danced  about  the  prairie  was  quite  uncoin  cerises  of  the  Yankees  ought  to  form  their  mausole- 
fortable  to  behold,  especially  to  me,  who  gave  chase  ^ 

to  a portion  of  them.  . , Soldiers:  if  we  have  lost  some  of  our  brothers,  the 

It  was  stated  at  Matamoros,  and  general  believed,  ... 

before  1 left,  that  a proclamation  had  heen  received  ! S^y  will  be  greater,  here  will  be  fewer  conquerors; 
from  some  high  functionary,  declaring  that  any  Mex-  it  is  not  the  numoer  which  gives  victory  There  were 
’ but  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  the  powerful  Xerx- 


ican  citizen  who  stiould  hold  communication  with 
persons  in  gen.  Taylor’s  army,  would  be  punished  as 
traitors,  and  any  Mexican  citizen  who  should  bold 
communication  with  those  who  held  communication 
with  our  troops  should  likewise  be  punished  as  trai 
tors! 

Head  Quarters  or  the  Army. — General  Orders, 

No.  15. — Adjutant  General's  Office,  Washington  May 

29,  1846. 

1.  Instructions  have  already  been  given  to  Briga- 
dier General  Wool,  and  through  him  to  several  offi- 
cers placed  at  his  disposition  for  the  early  inspection 
and  muster  into  service  of  theU.  States,  of  the  quotas 
of  twelve  month  volunteers  who  have  been  called  for 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  from  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Kentucky,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  and  Mississippi, 
and  who  may  present  themselves,  for  acceptance,  un- 
der that  call,  at  the  rendezvous  of  those  States  res- 
pectively. 

2.  Instructions  have  also  been  given  to  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Army  to  inspect  and  muster  the  quotas, 
called  for  in  like  manner,  from  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Arkansas. 

3.  As  soon  as  inspected  and  mustered,  as  above, 
the  several  regiments  and  battalions  of  horse  and  foot 
will,  without  delay,  be  pul  on  loute,  as  follows: 

4.  The  regements  of  cavalry  or  mounted  men  cal- 
led for  from  Kentucky  and  Tennesee,  will  from  their 
respective  state  rendezvous,  take  up  their  lines  of 
march  by  the  best  routes,  via  Memphis,  Little  Rock 
on  the  Arkansas,  Fulton,  on  the  Red  river,  and  Rob- 
bins Ferry  on  the  Trinity  river,  upon  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  Texas.  The  regement  of  cavalry  or  mounted 
men,  called  from  Arkansas,  will  from  its  state-ren- 
dezvous,(say)  Washington,  take  the  same  route  to 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

5.  Excepting  one  Regiment  of  the  Kentucky  and 
one  of  the  Illinois  quotas  of  foot  to  which  Brigadier 
General  Wool  is  charged  with  giving  different  routes, 
and  also  excepting  the  Arkansas  battalion  which  will 
receive  instructions  through  Brevet  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Arbuckle,  all  the  other  regiments  and  battalions  of 
volunteer  infantry  or  rifle  called  for,  from  the  said 
States,  will  be  embarked  at  the  nearest  navigable 
points  to  their  respective  state-rendezvous,  and  thence 
proceed  by  water,  with  or  without  transhipments  at 
Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  to  Point  Isabel  or  Brassos 
Santiago,  Texas,  where,  like  the  troops  ordered  at  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  the  whole  will  come  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  general  officer  in  the  chief  command  of  the 
U.  States  land  forces  operating  against  Mexico. 

6-  The  chiefs  of  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  at 
this  place,  will  each,  in  what  concerns  his  department 
charge  himself,  through  his  subordinates,  with  sup- 
plying the  said  volunteers(horse  and  foot)the  neces- 
sary arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  knapsacks, 
havresacks,  canteens,  (for  water)  camp  equipage,  sub- 
sistence. medicines,  hospital  stores,  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, by  land  and  water,  according  to  routes  and  lXaTities  he  mentions- 
destination,  and  according  to  law  and  regulations.  i pj.om  Matamoras  to 

By  command  of  Major  General  Scott. 

R.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

Mexican  account  of  the  Battles  of  the  8th  and  9lli.— 

We  find  the  following  translation  of  an  interesting 
Mexican  document  in  the  Union: — 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Department  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  to  the  troops  under  his  command: 

Fellow  Soldiers : The  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  this 
month,  our  brothers  of  Matamoras  have  fought  with 
intrepidity  and  enthusiasm  in  the  Tanquc  del  Ramtrino; 
on  the  9th  they  charged  again  with  the  same  ardor. — 

But  fate  has  not  crowned  our  efforts;  the  enemy  pass- 
ed from  the  fort,  favoured  by  the  dense  smoke  of  a 
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es  did  not  cross  the  Thermopyle.  The  celebrated 
army  of  the  great  Napoleon  perished  in  Spain  at  the 
hands  of  a defenceless  people,  but  they  were  free  and 
intrepid,  and  were  fighting  for  theirliberiy. 

Fellow-soldiers:  shall  we  do  less  than  they  did? — 

| We  are  fighting  for  our  liberty,  our  religion,  our  coun- 
j try,  our  cradles,  our  graves.  Let  him  who  does  not 
wish  to  die  a traitor,  him  who  wishes  to  deserve  the 
tears  of  his  children,  let  him  take  breath  and  sustain 
his  courage;  he  must  not  faint,  he  must  not  fear,  but 
what  have  we  to  fear?  The  heart  tells  us  that  in  it 
we  shall  find  all  that  is  requisite,  and  our  hearts  we 
will  oppose  to  the  enemy. 

Soldiers:  vengeance  for  our  brothers!  glory  for  our 
children!  honor  for  our  country. 

Wedefend  those  cherished  feelings.  Do  not  fear — 

I swear  to  you  that  if  the  day  be  a laborious  one,  our 
glory  will  be  sweeter;  hut  glory  we  will  have,  and 
your  general  and  companion  will  attain  it  with  your 
loyalty  and  valor. 

Anastasio  Parrode 
Tampico,  May  13th,  1846. 

Mexican  force  in  the  actions  of 
THE  EIGHTH  and  NINTH  May. 

The  official  of  General  Arista,  under  date  of  Mata- 
moras, May  14,  1846,  published  in  the  government 
Diario  of  May  25th,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  show  clear- 
ly, so  far  as  they  can  be  relied  upon,  that  the  Mexi- 
can force  amounted  to  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  5,000 
men.  It  says: — 

“The  file  of  documents  contained  in  No.  1 will 
make  known  to  your  excellency  our  mumber  of  killed 
and  wounded,  and  of  the  dispersed  who  have  not  yet 
presented  themselves,  and  that  the  corps  of  the  army 
are  reunited,  forming  a total  of  4,000  men,  including 
the  prisoners  received  in  exchange,  and  exclusive  of 
the  numerous  reinforcements,  whose  reports  have  not 
yet  come  in  at  the  moment  when  this  express  is  des- 
patched.” 

Action  of  the  8 th. 

Killed — Officers  4,  non-com.  do  and  privates.  98 
Wounded — Officers  1 1 , non-com.  do  and  privates.  116 
Dispersed — Non  com.  officers  and  privates  26 

—240 

Actions  of  the  9 lh. 

Killed-Officers  6,  non-com.  do  and  privates.  154 
Wounded-Offieers  23,  non-com.  do  and  privates.  205 
Dispersed-OtRcers  3,  non-  com.  do  and  privates  156 

—515 


[Union.- 
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National  Military  Route  from  Matamoros  to 
Monterey  and  Saltillo,  Mexican  Republic. 

We  publish  says  the  Washington  Union,  with 
great  pleasure,  the  following  description  of  the  na- 
tional route  towards  the  city  of  Mexico.  It  is  drawn 
up  by  a gentleman  who  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 


ovc , ' om  Matamdros, 
draw  over  6 feet  of  Water,  on  account  ol’  bars; 
is  considerable  trad>  L,  re  in  attic  from  the 
boring  ranchos;  there  is  a ford  some  40  miles 
stream;  but  very  boggy  and  bad. 

To  El  Guardado,  village  of  500  souls;  good  road, 
good  pasture,  well-stocked;  wood  and  water;  3 leagues. 

To  Mier,  village  of  800  souls;  everything  scarce — 
From  Matamoras  to  this  you  are  never  1 1-2  miles 
from  the  Rio  Grande;  but  now  leave  the  river  nearly 
a west  course — 6 leagues. 

To  Passa  La  Plaquache  river,  which  is  uninhabited, 
the  river  about  40  feet  wide,  but  deep  and  muddy; 
good  pasture — 7 leagues. 

To  Aqua  Lejos,  village  of  1,500  inhabitants;  abun- 
dance of  all  things  necessary — 5 leagues. 

To  Seralvo,  village  of  1,200  souls;  wood,  water, 
pasture;  and  provisions  abundant.  Here  are  several 
silver  mines,  badly  worked — 6 leagues. 

To  Creiso,  ranch  ito  of  100  souls;  wood,  water,  and, 
pasture — 3 leagues. 

To  Papa  Gallos  Rancho,  100  souls;  meat  and  corn, 
wood  and  water— 7 leagues, 

To  Ramos  Rancho,  100  souls;  meat  and  corn, 
wood  and  water — 4 leagues. 

To  Aqua  Frio,  village  of  400  souls,  good  pasture — 
8 leagues. 

To  Marina,  village  of  1,000  souls;  abundance — 5 
leagues: 

To  Monterey  city,  12,000  souls — 8 leagues. 

This  last  eight  leagues  has  many  ranchos  and  sugar- 
cane farms  on  and  off  the  road.  A fine  stream  of 
pure  mountain  water  runs  through  the  city;  ivell- 
paved  streets,  and  mostly  one  story  buildings;  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  trade-land.  From  Matamoros  to  this, 

by  government  measure,  is  100  leagues  castillanos 

Here  the  mountains  become  lofty  and  abrupt;  the 
road,  nowall  up-hill,  dry  and  broad,  winding  through 
the  canones  up  to  the  next  village, called — 3 leagues. 

Santa  Clara,  which  contains  400  souls,  farmers. 
The  road  to  Tampico  forks  off  here,  or  in  the  city  of 
Monterey;  water  by  the  road  side,  but  no  wood;  coun- 
try steril,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  La  Renconada  Ha- 
cienda, which  is — 6 leagues. 

Here  are  abundance  of  provisions  and  a fine  stream 
of  water.  The  mountains  here  precipitate  themselves 
like  curtains,  A determined  enern}'  could  make  a 
strong  resistance  here;  long  18-pounders  would  soon 
clear  the  track.  The  road  is  wide  and  good  for 
artillery;  the  face  of  the  lands  here  is  very  broken 
and  covered  with  the  prickly  pear  and  dwarf  bayonet 

plant;  soldiers  on  foot  should  have  on  good  boots 

From  this  place  the  road  is  bad,  steep,  and  very 
fatiguing;  country  dry  and  barren  to  Los  Muestos,  a 
poor  rancho,  distant,  ascending  more  rapidly  over  a 
bad  road — 3 leagues. 

To  Oja  Caliente,  which  is  hot  water  spring 2 

leagues. 

To  Santa  Maria  Hacienda — 5 leagues. 

You  are  now  ascending  on  plains  very  broad 

This  estate  is  very  large,1  produces  abundance  of 
wheat,  and  corn,  and  barley,  well  watered,  about 

3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  latitude  26 

has  some  600  souls. 

To  the  Capilleanea  village,  2,000  souls,  is  5 leagues. 
Scattered  along  the  road,  the  water  now  generally 


is  brackish. 

To  Saltillo  city,  of  12,000  souls,  all  dishonest- 
rascals,  notorious  robbers  and  petty  thieves;  water 
| from  springs  in  abundance;  the  country  yields  abund 
From  Matamoras  to  Guadaloupe  village.  This  j ance  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley;  extensive  grazing 
village  contains  about  200  souls;  herdsmen  and  farm-  I estates  in  the  vicinity.  Horses,  mules,  sheep,  gnats, 
ers,  grazing  and  water  abundant — 3 leagues.  ; in  abundance  and  cheap.  From  this  leads  oTf  the 

From  Guadalupe  to  the  Rancho  Ensenada — wood,  j great  roads  to  Mexico,  and  to  the  west  and  south, 
water,  and  pasture,  good — 7 leagues.  ! From  this  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  300  leagues. 

From  Ensenada  to  the  village  of  Reynoa,  situated  j Yours,  truly,  ALMY. 

on  a high  rocky  hill;  has  2,000  souls,  mostly  herds-  j 

men  of  black  cattle — 8 leagues. 

To  Las  Morillos  Rancho — of  cattle,  wood,  water, 
and  grazing  fine — 3 leagues, 

To  Reynosa  Viego — 500  souls;  corn  and  stock 
farms — 3 leagues. 

To  Tipiaquaje  farm.  To  the  right-hand  road,  two 
miles  off,  is  a village  called  Las  Cuevas,  of  300  souls; 


wood  on  fire,  which  protected  them  from  our  shot;  j has  abundance  of  corn,  meat,  and  water — 5 leagues, 
thus  have  our  enemies  escaped!  i To  Camargo,  village  of  3,000  souls,  on  the  St. 

Soldiers:  another  time  we  shall  conquer;  such  is  ■ John’s  river,  1 mile  from  the  mouth  that  empties  into 
the  fate  of  war,  a defeat  to-day  and  glory  tc-morrow;  the  Rio  Grande — 5 leagues. 

that  glory  which  shall  be  ours  at  the  end  of  this  holy  j Here  the  road  continues  on  the  otherside  of  St. 
struggle.  The  God  of  battles  is  trying  our  valor,  J John’s  river,  which  is  150  yards  wide,  has  10  feet 
but  he  has  not  abandoned  us;  we  know  how  to  conquer  of  water  at  its  month,  bank  steep,  they  ferry  across  in 
and  we  know  how  to  suffer.  i flat-boats.  Steamboats  can  ascend  up  to  this,  and 


Movements  of  the  enemy.  A traveller  from  Tampi- 
co met  a government  courier  between  that  place  and 
Victoria  about  len  days  ago,  homing  for  ihe  Mexican 
army,  for  whom  he  bore  orders,  he  said,  lo  re l real  upo.i 
Tampico.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  govern- 
ment consider  the  day  as  definitively  lost  in  this  quarier, 
or  were  unable  to  reinforce  their  army  sufficiently  to 
enable  it  to  stand  another  battle,  and  were  collecting  its 
fragments  lor  die  defence  of  Vera  Cruz. 

The  port  of  Tampico  was  not  blockaded,  lie  states, 
as  vessels  were  entering  and  departing,  though  an  Ame- 
rican sloop  ol  wai— the  St.  Mary’s— was  in  sight.  Mr. 
Schuizell  and  the  o her  Americans,  who  were  so  rudely 
driven  from  Maiam-rus  by  Antpudia,  had  reached 
Tampico  ill  safety,  though  shaken  in  health  by  their 
forced  journey  of  iltree  hundred  miles,  They  took  ship- 
ping on  the  23d  ult.  lor  this  place,  where  they  may  be 
hourly  expected. 
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In  order  that  friends  abroad  may  not  be  apprehensive 
ns  to  the  troops  stationed  here  suffering  for  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  life,  we  will  inform  them  that  of  all  things 
necessary  to  subsist  so  large  a body,  there  is  sufficiency, 
and  to  spare;  besides  scarcely  any  of  the  delicacies 
which  our  southern  cities  present  but  what  can  be  ob 
tained  here  in  abundance.  Eggs,  milk,  poultry,  fresh 
beef,  and  a variety  of  vegetables  are  constamly  huck- 
stered round  by  the  Mexicans  among  our  troops,  and 
though  the  rates  they  impose  upon  us  are  rather  exor- 
bitant, they  are  cheerfully  paid,  as  an  inducement  for 
them  to  continue  their  supplies.  Coffee  and  eating  hous- 
es under  the  supervision  of  Americans,  are  becoming 
numerous  throughout  the  city,  and  taking  all  things  to- 
gether-barring the  fleas — Matamoros  is  no  bad  place 
to  live  in. 

Gepj.  AMruDtA.  We  are  compelled  to  cut  down  some- 
what an  article  upon  this  Mexican  brave: — An  amusing 
story  is  toid  by  a ranchero’s  wife  of  the  haste  and  tre- 
pidation in  which  he  crossed  the  river  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  9th  of  May — a day  likely  to  be  remembered  in 
his  calendar.  The  good  woman  says  that  Ampudia 
came  to  her  house  soon  after  the  firing  commenced, 
at  full  speed  and  alone,  and  begged  her  husband  like  a 
hound  to  cross  him  over  the  river  before  those  shouting 
devils,  the  Americans,  could  overtake  him.  The  poor 
husbandman  complied  and  ferried  the  poor,  crest-fallen, 
terror-stricken  hero  across;  but  he  had  no  sooner  land- 
ed and  placed  the  broad  river  between  himself  and  his 
pursuers,  than  he  became  the  haughty,  supercilious  Gen. 
Ampudia  again,  and  ordered  his  preserver  to  play  lac- 
quey and  groom  to  himself  and  horse.  * * * * 

He  is  notorious  in  this  city  for  his  meanness  in  pecu 
niary  matters,  especially  in  swindling  the  people  froir 
whom  he  hired  the  furniture  of  his  house,  since  his  last 
arrival — and  for  his  cold-blooded  cruelty  to  our  consul, 
Mr.  Sohatzell,  a man  near  70  years  of  age,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  leave  the  place,  under  a guard,  fur  the  interior, 
in-  such  haste  as  to  compel  the  old  man  to  go  on  foot, 
and  sleep  the  first  night  in  the  open  air,  m a severe 
norther.  He  is  also  remembered  as  the  first  man  from 
the  field  of  batile,  who,  as  an  apology  for  his  own  cow- 
ardice, 9wore  that  the  entire  Mexican  army  was  destroy- 
ed. One  of  the  many  rumors  afloat  is,  that  Ampudia 
has  charged  Arista  with  treachery — with  having  sold  the 
army  to  the  Americans.  A hard  bargain,  indeed,  to 
Arista,  for  his  only  pay  was  cannon  balls  and  cold  steel. 
Ampudia  says  lurther,  that  he  would  have  won  the  day 
had  he  had  the  command.  The  lying  braggart — the 
man  who  ran  at  the  first  volley,  when  second  in  com- 
mand, to  talk  of  what  he  would  have  done  as  chief. 

Arista’9  retreat  will  doubtless  continue  to  the  moun- 
tains. After  losing  the  day  with  five  to  one  at  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  it  is  not  likely  he  will  make 
another  stand  on  the  plains.  Gen.  Taylor  takes  the 
field  with  so  overwhelming  a force,  and  so  admirably 
equipped  in  that  terrrible  arm  the  light  artillety,  that  it 
would  tie  madness  in  the  enemy  to  fight  again,  where 
defeat  would  be  certain  and  retreat  impossible.  Mon- 
terey is  the  first  position  of  any  natural  strength,  and  it 
also  commands  the  entrance  to  the  mountain  pass  to 
Saltillo.  It  is  there,  in  all  probability,  that  Arista  will 
make  it  is  great  effort,  which  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject, his  wounded  pride,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
ground,  will  all  conspire  to  make  a brilliant  but  a bloody 
day  in  the  history  of  this  war. 

We  understand  that  Canales  is  at  Olmiros  Rancho, 
five  leagues  on  this  side  of  Reynosa,  lev  ying  contribu- 
tions upon  the  people,  and  plundering  them  of  all  t heir 
mules  and  other  moveable  property.  He  has  closed  the 
road  and  intercepts  ail  communication  from  this  direc 
lion,  treating  all  those  who  are  suspected  of  coming 
from  this  place  with  the  greatest  harshness. 

The  steamboat  Neva  entered  the  river  last  week  and 
came  up  to  this  place.  She  found  five  feet  of  water  at 
the  bar,  and  five  feet  scant  in  the  shallowest  places  in- 
side. 


THE  ARMY  IN  TEXAS. 


From  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review. 

A military  expedition  has  been  recently  sent  out 
Bolely  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  chief  of 
the  war  department,  ns  the  commanding  general  was  set 
aside.  With  an  overflowing  treasury,  with  arsenals 
teeming  with  arms  of  every  description,  with  an  ex- 
perienced and  energetic  officer  to  carry  out  his  mi- 
nutest instructions,  with  disciplined  soldiers  ready  to 
follow  their  officer  even  to  inevitable  destruction, 
3nd  last,  though  not  least,  with  the  warnings  of  the 
past,  surely  we  might  have  reasonably  expected  from 
the  secretary  a fautless  combination  of  excellence  in 
the  outfit,  skill  in  the  plan,  and  efficiency  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  campaign.  We  propose  an  impartial  re- 
view of  this  campaign,  from  its  commencement  un- 
til the  present  moment,  and  though  truth  will  compel 
us  to  be  unsparing  of  censure,  yet  it  will  be  given 
with  reluctance,  and  only  from  the  sincere  hope,  that 
the  exposure  of  past  mismanagement  may  prevent 
their  recurrence. 

In  the  spiirig  of  1844,  pending  the  negotiation  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
and  one  of  dragoons,  constituting  a corps  of  observa- 
tion, were  concentrated  near  the  Sabine.  The  com- 
mand of  this  corp*  or  army,  was  entrusted  to  General 


Taylor,  a veteran  officer,  distinguished  for  bis  gal- 
lantry on  many  a bloody  field,  and  for  his  enduring 
constancy  on  many  an  arduous  campaign.  He  was 
instructed,  in  general  terms,  to  protect  Texas  from 
Mexican  invasion  during  the  negotiation,  and,  for 
this  purpose,  was  vested  with  large  definite  and  dis- 
cretionary powers,  such  as  are  not  even  granted  to 
the.  commander-in-chief,  but  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. In  fact,  so  unbounded  was  the  confidence 
reposed,  that,  as  the  opposition  presses  complained, 
the  war  making  power  was  delegated  to  a subordinate 
officer  of  our  petty  army.  But  ample  as  were  his 
powers,  by  some  strong  fatuity , Gen.  Taylor  was  not 
authorized  to  make  any  exploration  of  the  country 
with  whose  defence  he  was  entiusted,  nor  any  survey 
of  its  coasts,  bay9,  harbors,  inlets,  etc.  And  this 
country  was  Texas,  concerning  which,  there  were 
ten  thousand  contradictory  statements,  and  absolute- 
ly no  reliable  information  whatever, — the  Utopian 
dreamer  and  interested  speculator  representing  it  as 
the  El  Dorodo  of  hope,  the  land  of  promise, — the 
disappointed  settler  as  a timberless  waste,  fit  only 
for  the  wild  horse  of  the  desert,  and  the  gaunt  wolf 
of  the  prairie.  Time  rolled  on;  the  senate,  in  their 
wisdom  refused  to  add  another  brilliant  star  to  our 
glorious  constellation.  The  “Tyler  treaty’’  was  re- 
jected, but  “the  army  of  observation”  was  still  left 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sabine  to  inhale  noxious  vapors, 
and  broil  beneath  a tropical  sun,  poorly  sheltered  by 
wretched  huts  and  tents.  Forgotten  by  all  their 
friends,  the  devoted  little  corps  awaited,  with  anxie- 
ty, the  result  of  the  stormy  presidential  contest, 
upon  which  their  subsequent  movements  depended. 
A recent  historian  assures  us,  that  democracies  have 
a liquorish  appetite  for  tiie  acquisition  of  territory. 
In  this  instance,  Mr.  Allison’s  assertion  proved  an 
“axiomatic  fact,”  as  a Georgia  member  says.  “The 
sovereigns”  of  our  vast  republic  declared  that  they 
had  not  breathing  space,  and  would  have  more,  and, 
adopting  the  rallying  cry  of  “Texas  and  Oregon,” 
elected,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  the  more  ter- 
ritory candidate.  Of  course,  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  administration  were  directed  to  regain,  if  possi- 
ble, the  rejected  prize.  The  previous  instructions  to 
our  Charge  to  “the  republic  of  the  lone  9tar”  were 
renewed.  He  was  “to  make  liberal  offers,  to  pro- 
mise a large  and  splendidly  appointed  army  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier,  against  the  depredations  of 
the  marauding  Mexicans,”  etc.  Won  by  his  over- 
ture, the  Texans  had  once  more  consented  to  unite 
their  destinies  with  the  great  American  people.  It 
remained  for  the  new  administration  to  make  good 
those  pledges.  In  compliance  with  our  Charge’s 
promise,  the  “army  of  observation,”  augmented  by 
one  artillery  company  from  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C., 
was  ordered  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Texas  in 
midsummer,  1845.  The  “large”  army,  promised  by 
our  Charge,  consisted  then  but  of  two  regiments  of 
infanlry,  one  of  dragoons,  and  a single  company  of 
artillery,  in  all  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  authori 
lies  at  Washington  thought  that  there  would  be  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life  among  troops  sent  upon  an 
active  campaign,  to  a tropical  region  in  the  month  of 
July.  They  therefore  ordered  out  the  minimum 
force,  which  they  deemed  competent  to  guard  the 
Texas  frontier  until  time  for  the  winter  operations  to 
begin.  The  “army  of  observation”  was  then  the 
forlorn  hope,  the  advance  guard, — to  perish  by  disease 
or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  To  conceal  its  weak- 
ness, the  pioneer  detachment  was  baptised  with  the 
sounding  title  of  “army  of  occupation,”  and  it  was 
pompously  announced,that  a magnificent  corps  of  artil- 
lery was  one  of  the  elements  of  this  army.  But  the 
Texas  army  was  not  only  to  be  “large,”  but  “splen- 
didly appointed,”  also.  Let  us  examine  its  splendid 
appointments. 

The  dragoon  regiment  had  just  been  formed  from 
a rifle  corps,  half  of  the  men  were  raw,  undisci- 
plined recruits,  many  unable  to  ride;  their  horses  re- 
cently purchased,  were  small,  weak,  and  undrilled. 
The  infantry  regiments  were  enfeebled  by  their  long 
exposure,  in  miserable  tents,  to  the  withering  heat 
and  drenching  rains  of  a low  southern  latitude.  The 
artillery  were  without  their  guns.  Such  was  the  “splen- 
didly appointed”  army  sent  to  a distant  frontier,  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  a country  numbering  nine  mil- 
lions of  inhabitant!  But,  although  the  army  was 
small  and  inefficient,  yet,  doubtless,  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  was  masterly  and  ably  executed  under  the 
auspices  of  Secretary  Marcy,  a hero  of  the  last  war, 
and  a man  of  a lofty  order  of  intellect.  We  will 
see.  In  the  latter  part  ol  June,  1845,  an  artillery 
company,  equipped  as  infantry,  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  was  ordered  to  New  Orleans,  there 
to  receive  further  orders.  This  company,  armed  only 
with  muskets,  sailed  from  Charleston  on  the  26th  of 
June;  neither  officers  nor  men  having  the  remotest 
idea  of  the  nature  ot  the  orders  awaiting  them  in 
New  Orleans.  On  their  arrival  in  that  city,  the  19th 
July,  they  found  that  though  ignorant  themselves  of 


their  ultimate  destination,  the  whole  army,  and  all 
their  citizens  curious  about  military  movements,  had 
known  it  almost  from  the  moment  of  their  embarka- 
tion at  Charleston.  The  expected  instructions  to  the 
lieutenant  commanding,  informed  him  that  his  com- 
pany was  to  be  mounted  and  equipped,  as  flying  ar- 
tillery, for  the  Texan  campaign  under  Gen.  Taylor; 
that  horses  would  be  sent  him,  and  a battery  for  his 
use  shipped  from  New  York  for  New  Orleans,  upon 
the  arrival  of  which,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  with 
it  to  join  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine. — 
As  the  age  of  giants,  as  well  as  that  of  chivalry,  is 
gone,  it  would  have  been  a serious  undertaking  for 
the  company,  unprovided  with  horses,  to  have  drag- 
ged their  cannon  by  hand  through  the  marshes  of 
Louisiana.  Fortunately  for  them,  they  found  Gen. 
Taylor  in  the  crescent  city,  with  a brigade  of  infan- 
try, (the  3d  and  4th  regiments,)  ready  to  embark  for 
Aransas  bay,  Texas,  without  having  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  approaching  within  two  hundred  miles  of 
the  Sabine.  The  3d  infantry  left  New  Orleans  on 
the  21st,  the  4th  infantry  and  the  company  from 
Charleston,  on  the  23d  July.  Their  cannon  not  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  artillery  company  sailed  without 
them.  These  guns  reached  two  months  afterwards ; their 
horses  have  not  yet  made  their  appearance!  To  some  it 
may  seem  strange,  that  the  artillery  company  was 
sent  away  with  muskets  only,  leaving  a splendid  bat- 
tery in  park,  at  Fort  Moultrie,  where  such  battery 
was  utterly  useless,  to  await,  in  New  Orleans,  the 
arrival  of  another  battery  from  Watervleil  arsenal, 
with  all  the  contingencies  of  delay  in  outfit,  delay  in 
shipment,  delay  by  baffling  bead  winds,  etc.,  etc.  It 
was  part  of  that  wise,  but  mysterious  policy  of  the 
war  department,  which  only  the  initiated  can  under- 
stand. 

Gen.  Taylor  sailed  from  New  Orleans  with  three 
ships  and  two  steamboats  in  search  of  the  Bay  of 
Aransas.  His  orders  were  to  cross  the  Nueces,  and 
he  was  told  in  New  Orleans,  the  western  coa9t  of 
Texas  was  a terra  incognita,  and  no  reliable  chart  of 
it  could  be  procured.  A pilot,  however,  was  at 
length  obtained  for  enormous  wages,  who  professed 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  Texan  waters  in  gener- 
al, and  almost  a friendly  intimacy  with  the  briny 
particles  in  the  Bay  of  Aransas.  He  was  put  in 
charge  of  one  of  the  vessels  loaded  with  troops,  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  on  his  first  entrance  into 
port,  that  Texan  pilots,  unlike  Popes,  are  not  always 
infallible,  by  running  his  vessel  aground  among  the 
breakers,  where  it  inevitably  would  have  gone  to 
pieces,  had  not  timely  assistance  been  rendered.  The 
captain  of  another  of  the  vessels  sailed  along  the 
coast,  in  sight  of  land,  for  several  days,  seeking  an 
inlel  to  enter.  And  when  his  ship  was  at  length  an- 
chored off  St.  Joseph’s  island,  he  roundly  asserted, 
that  it  was  the  Island  of  Espirito  Santo!  Gen.  Tay- 
lor has  been  blamed  for  not  using  the  United  States 
topographical  chart.  The  accomplished  and  indefa- 
tigable chief  of  the  topographical  bureau  had,  with 
infinite  pains  and  much  ingenuity,  prepared  a map  of 
Texas  from  a vast  collection  of  Texan  maps  and 
charts,  each  one  differing,  in  toto,  from  all  the  others. 
Remembering  the  maxim,  in  medio  veritas,  and  that 
the  juste  milieu  is  always  just  right,  our  worthy 
chief  split  the  difference  between  them  all,  i.  e , for 
instance,  one  map  gave  the  length  of  some  rivers,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  another  but  one  hun- 
dred, he  jo' led  down  the  true  length  as  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles!  The  ingenious  novelist,  Dumas, 
wrote  his  fascinating  incidents  of  travel  without  ever 
having  been  beyond  the  precincts  of  “the  joyous 
city.”  His  thrilling  adventures  with  brigands,  and 
his  perilous  ascents  of  the  Alps,  by  no  means  inter- 
fered with  strolls  on  Ihe  Boulevards  and  saunters  in 
the  Champs  Elysees.  The  French,  with  just  pride, 
boast  of  the  originality  of  their  ingenious  writer.-— 
But  surely  we  have  more  cause  to  celebrate  the 
creative  imagination  and  bold  conception  of  our  il- 
lustrious topographical  chief.  It  was  under  the  re- 
veaiings  of  inspired  genius,  he  was  prompted  to  make 
a map  of  Texas  in  his  cosy  studies  at  Washington. — 
That  was  no  ordinary  mind,  which  conceived  the 
bold  design  of  making  a map  of  a country  thousands 
of  miles  distant,  wilhout  or  exploration,  jotting 
down  a shoal  here,  a reef  there,  an  island  at  this 
place,  and  an  inlet  at  that.  The  accuracy  of  this 
map  may  seem  incredible,  but  we  advisedly  assert, 
that  no  place  in  Texas  is  more  than  forty  miles  from 
its  topographical  position.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
disposed  to  exonerate  Gen.  Taylor  from  all  blame 
in  not  using  the  government  chart.  In  fact,  we  have 
heard  that  our  distinguished  topographical  chief 
prized  his  pet  bantJing  as  the  apple  of  his  eve,  and 
lar  too  highly  to  entrust  ils  guardianship  to  other 
hands.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  probable,  that  Gen. 
Taylor  was  not  provided  wild  the  ingenious  chart. 

By  the  3d  of  August,  the  whole  “Army  of  Occu- 
pation” had  landed  at  St.  Joseph’s  island,  about 
thirty  mile*  from  the  Nueces.  In  compliance  witte 
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orders,  lhat  river  was  yet  to  he  crossed.  A spot  on 
Corpus  Christi  bay,  near ‘‘Kinney’s  Rancho,”  and 
about  ihi  ee  miles  south  of  the  Nueces,  was  selected 
as  tiie  site  for  the  encampment.  The  Bay  of  Corpus 
Christi,  though  large  and  tempestuous,  is  connected 
with  that  of  Aransas  by  a shallow  tortuous  channel. 
The  army  now  found  that,  in  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  they  had  brought  as  lighters,  steamboats 
drawing  several  feet  of  water  too  much  for  the 
channel.  They  were,  therefore,  unable  to  move 
from  St.  Joseph’s  island,  and  by  no  possibility  could 
they  have  ever  crossed  the  Nueces,  with  the  means 
with  which  they  left  the  United  Slates.  Fortunately 
for  them,  “Kinney’s  Rancho,”  a smuggling  village 
contained  some  light  craft,  which  the  smugglers  ge- 
nerously proffered  for  a consideration.  A few  sail 
and  row  boats  were  chartered,  at  enormous  rates, 
and,  with  these,  a single  company  was  first  sent 
across  the  Nueces.  A detachment  of  forty  men, 
armed  only  with  muskets,  to  begin  the  invasion  of  a 
populous  nation!  Forty  men  were  landed  on  the 
enemy’s  territory  on  the  first  day,  but  the  average 
number,  per  dav  afterwards,  did  not  exceed  thirty. 
The  disembarkation  of  troops  is  usually  effected 
under  the  protection  of  a powerful  battery  of  cannon, 
but  in  this  case,  there  was  a necessary  departure 
from  the  usages  of  war,  as  the  guns  of  the  artillery 
company  were  snugly  housed  in  Watervliet  arsenal! 
Fifty  resolute  Mexicans,  with  one  field  piece,  could 
have  repelled  all  the  skiffs  that  Gen.  Taylor  could 
have  mustered,  and  prevented  the  landing  of  even  a 
single  United  States  soldier.  Secretary  Marcy  pro- 
jected the  fi»t  campaign  ivilh  infantry  alone,  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  the  annals  of  all  times.  Napoleon 
gained  a diadem  and  immortality  by  despising  the 
musty  military  maxims  of  his  day.  Surely  our  sec- 
retary deserves  at  least  a congressional  medal  for  in- 
venting a new  mode  of  invasion,  regardless  of  the 
vulgar  prejudice  concerning  the  essential  necessity 
of  the  co  operation  of  dragoons  and  artillery  with 
infantry.  The  economy  of  this  original  system  of 
warfare  will  recommend  it  to  those  time  and  money- 
saving utilitarians,  who  scoff  at  lime  hallowed  opi 
nions  and  usages,  and  are  sturdy  advocates  of  turn- 
pikes and  railroads  to  knowledge;  soon  may  we  ex- 
pect them  to  add  a shilling  edition  of  “War  made 
easy  ,”  to  their  splendid  library  of  cheap  publications, 
such  as  “French,”  “German,”  and  “Italian  without 
a master,”  “Astronomy  taught  in  four  lessons,”  etc. 
etc.  We  have  said  that  our  secretary  was  a man  of 
lofty  order  of  intellect,  and  has  not  his  genius  soared 
far  above  the  loftiest  flight  of  Napoleon?  Even  that 
skeptical  general  had  some  faith  in  the  long  estab- 
lished military  principle,  that  infantry  is  weak  and 
inefficient,  unaided  by  dragoons  and  artillery.  But 
the  Herculean  mind  of  the  modern  Caesar,  was  not 
to  be  shackled  by  vulgar  prejudice,  though  hoary 
With  age.  The  2d  dragoons,  an  important,  if  not  es- 
sential portion  of  the  “Army  of  Occupation,”  were 
not  put  in  motion  from  Fort  Jesup,  in  time  to  co- 
operate with  the  infantry  on  their  first  landing  at 
Corpus  Christi,  and  did  not  arrive  for  a month  after- 
wards. We  have  every  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  war  department,  and  do  therefore  implicitly  be- 
lieve, that  the  dragoon  regiments  were  delayed  for 
some  weighty  reasons;  perhaps  it  was  to  demonstrate 
the  practicability  of  the  secretary’s  new  mode  of 
warfare. 

Our  sensitive  pay  department,  taking  seriously  to 
heart  the  foul  aspersion  of  being  “mercenary,”  that 
has  been  cast  upon  the  United  States’  troops,  resolv- 
ed to  show  the  world,  that  they  would  endure  the 
hardships  of  a campaign,  and  incur  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  “without  motley  and  without  price.”  To 
effect  this  noble  design,  a portion  of  them  were  there- 
fore kept  without  pay  for  six  months,  and  ihe  rest 
for  four  months,  although  the  law  strictly  requires 
payment  every  two  months.  All  were  without  the 
prospect,  almost  without  the  hope,  of  ever  being 
paid,  for  although  it  was  frequently  reported  that 
pay  masters  were  coming,  the  oft  told  story  was  at 
length  disregarded,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  believe 
that  the  pay  masters  had  dissolved  in  their  own  gol- 
den showers;  and  when  a real  live  one  actually 
showed  himself  in  camp,  he  was  as  much  an  object 
of  astonishment  as  the  Grand  Mogul  would  have 
been.  The  malicious  have  insinuated,  that  the  non- 
appearance  ol  the  paymasters,  for  so  long  a period, 
was  not  owing  to  their  wholesome  dread  ol  the 
Dons,  and  to  their  refined  antipathy  to  the  discom- 
forts of  "the  tented  field.”  We,  however,  are  more 
charitable,  and  unhesitatingly  give  them  credit  for 
an  honest,  though  mistaken,  zeal  to  elevate  the 
“hireling  soldiery”  in  the  eyes  of  the  “sovereign,” 
so  disinterested  in  all  their  actions.  But  although 
the  pay  masters,  in  their  experimenting,  were  actu- 
ated by  purer  motives  than  the  quarter  masters,  yet 
the  pay  like  the  mustang  experiment,  was  disgrace- 
ful and  melancholy  in  its  results.  Officers  and  sol- 
diers, destitute  of  fuDds,  were  compelled  to  borrow, 


upon  the  strength  of  pay  due,  of  their  more  fortu- 
nate companions,  or  of  the  Shylocks  in  search  of 
victims  that  polluted  the  eatnp.  Sick  soldiers,  di- 
rected by  their  surgeons  to  return  to  the  United 
Slates,  had  either  to  remain  and  die,  or  to  submit  to 
being  shaved  by  unfeeling  villains  in  their  pension 
certificates  an  I pay  accounts,  and  though  the  law 
requires  the  paymasters  to  cash  them  in  specie.  The 
soldiei‘3  who  had  encountered  the  perils  of  a danger- 
ous coast  without  chart  or  pilot,  who  had  braved  the 
horrors  (ideal  though  they  were)  of  southern  malaria, 
and  a savage  foe;  who  had  endured  hardships,  dis- 
comforts and  privation,  until  disease  was  preying  up- 
on his  vitals,  was  left  to  die,  like  a dog,  in  camp,  or 
to  owe  his  salvation  to  the  tender  mercies  of  note- 
shaving knaves!  We  deprecate  a repitilion  of  the 
cruel  experiment  of  the  pay  department,  though  it 
showed,  that  the  hands  of  the  “mercenaries”  would 
still  grasp  firmly  their  colors  even  when  “yellow 
dirt”  did  not  glue  them  there. 

The  cup  of  army  suffering  wanted  but  one  drop 
more  to  be  full  to  overflowing;  that  drop  was  not 
wanting  long.  On  the  first  landing  of  the  3d  and  4th 
infantry  at  Corpus  Cnrisli.  “Kinney’s  Rancho,” 
though  a lawless,  smuggling  town,  under  the  vigo- 
rous sway  ot  its  martial  proprietor,  was  as  quite  and 
peaceful  as  a village  in  New  England.  But  every 
fresh  arrival  of  troops  was  followed  by  some  por- 
tion of  that  vast  horde  of  liquor  selling  liarpies,  that 
are  ever  to  be  found  in  the  train  of  all  armies,  ready 
to  prey  upon  the  simple  and  unsuspecting  among  tile 
soldiers.  In  a short  time,  hundreds  of  temporary 
structures  were  erected  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
“Rancho,”  and  in  them,  all  the  cui-throals,  thieves, 
and  murderers  of  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
seemed  to  have  congregated.  No  sight  could  have 
been  more  truly  melancholy  than  that  of  their  bloat- 
ed and  sin-marked  visages,  as  they  lounged  through 
the  purlieus  of  this  modern  Pandemonium.  The 
air,  by  day,  was  polluted  with  their  horrid  oaths  and 
imprecations, — and  the  savage  yells,  exulting  shouts, 
and  despairing  groans  of  their  murderous  frays, 
made  night  hideous.  But,  not  content  with  confin- 
ing their  hellish  deeds  to  their  own  worthy  fraterni- 
ty, they  laid  their  worthless  hands  on  the  troops. — 
Many  of  the  soldiers,  enticed  to  their  dram  shops, 
were  drugged  with  stupifying  portions,  and  men  rob- 
bed of  their  hard  earnings,  or  murdered  in  cold  blood. 
These  fiendish  acts  were  promptly  reported  to  the 
commanding  general,  but  he  took  no  measures  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  condign  punishment,  though, 
tile  army  was  in  the  disputed  territory,  over  which 
no  civil  jurisdiction  was  extended.  Many  censured 
him,  and  all  were  deeply  pained  at  his  refusing  to 
proclaim  martial  law’,  thereby  permitting  theft  and 
murder  to  go  unpunished.  But  those  who  know  the 
iron  will  and  generous  nature  of  General  Taylor, 
knew  that  it  was  not  from  want  of  firmness  arid 
sympathy  with  his  troops,  that  he  declined  to  take 
summary  vengeance  upon  the  murderous  wretches, 
who  swarmed  around  the  encampment  like  vultures 
around  their  prey;  but  beciuse  he  was  fettered  by 
the  orders  of  an  imbecile  department,  fearing  to  of- 
fend “the  sovereigns,”  by  permitting  a military  chief- 
tain to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 
But  did  not  the  soldiers  themselves  avenge  their  mur- 
dered companions?  No!  they  calmly  acquiesced  in 
the  decision  of  their  general.  No  punishing  hand 
was  raised,  no  act  of  violence  committed.  Surely 
the  supremacy  of  military  discipline  was  never  more 
complete,  the  subordination  to  martial  authority 
never  more  perfect.  The  men  who  had  been  out- 
raged, annoyed,  and  distressed  in  every  conceiva- 
ble manner,  allowed  the  butchers  of  their  associ- 
ates and  friends  to  escape  with  impunity,  because 
they  are  told  that  such  was  the  will  of  a man  thou- 
sands of  miles  off,  who  ignorant  and  regardless  of 
their  wrongs  and  sufferings!  The  high  compliments 
of  veterans,  who  had  served  in  Europe,  were  perhaps 
not  merely  idle  words,  when  they  said,  that  “the 
soldiers  ol  the  ‘Army  ol  Occupation,’  in  discipline, 
military  skill,  and  marlial  bearing,  were  not  inferior 
to  the  choicest  troops  that  rallied  around  the  eagles 
of  Napoleon.” 

Although  we  have  already  extended  this  article 
beyond  our  original  intention,  we  cannot  conclude  it 
without  adverting,  once  more,  to  the  inefficiency 
anil  shameful  misconduct  of  the  quarter  master’s 
department.  With  the  expectation  of  remaining  in 
camp,  at  Corpus  Christi,  during  the  rainy  season, 
Geneial  Taylor,  at  its  commencement,  ordered  the 
quarter  master  to  provide  tent  floors,  so  that  the 
troops  might  not  be  compelled  to  sleep  in  mud  and 
water.  Vv  ith  all  the  enterprise  that  so  distinguishes 
their  department,  they  did  succeed,  in  less  than 
lour  months,  in  procuring  plank  lor  lent  floors,  bul 
not  until  the  rainy  season  was  over,  and  General 
Tay  lor  was  daily  expecting  orders  to  break  up  his 
encampment.  Without  a single  accruing  benefit, 
all  that  expense  was  incurred,  which  might  have 


materially  contributed  to  the  comfort  and  health  of 
the  army. 

Again,  six  months  after  the  army  had  taken  the 
field,  there  were  not  teams  and  wagons  enough  to 
transport  one  half  of  the  troops;  so  that,  in  case  of 
hostilities,  had  a forward  movement  been  ordered, 
it  could  only  have  been  effected  by  detachments, 
and,  in  consequence,  that  must  falal  of  all  military 
errors  would  have  been  committed,  of  permitting 
the  enemy  to  attack  and  beat  the  detail.  The  few 
teams  furnished,  it  is  natural  to  think,  were  the 
choicest  to  be  found  in  the  west.  For,  it  had  been 
said,  that  though  the  “Army  of  Occupation”  was 
smali,  the  great  celerity  of  its  movements,  from  the 
superiority  of  the  American  horses,  wouhl  contri- 
bute, as  well  as  the  greater  bravery  of  its  men,  to 
make  it  more  than  a match  for  the  largest  Mexican 
force.  Can  any  one  for  a moment  suppose,  lhat  the 
quartermasters  were  insane  enough  to  adopt  the 
weakness  of  their  enemy, — to  harness  to  their  bag- 
gage wagons  and  provision  trains,  Mexican  horses 
instead  of  American?  How  then  can  it  be  believed, 
that  they  only  purchase  little  mustangs  and  oxen, 
to  ensure  rapidity  in  military  operations;  though  tlia 
mustang  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  Mexican  horse 
as  the  Mexican  is  to  the  American?  N nely  yoke  of 
oxen  and  several  hundred  mustangs  were  bought, 
but  not  a single  American  horse.  Such  madness 
is  rarely  to  be  found  beyond  the  walls  of  a lunatic 
asylum. 

We  have  said  that  three  batteries  of  artillery  were 
added  to  the  one  which,  at  length  reached  the  com- 
pany from  Charleston.  Horses  were  sent  with  two 
of  them,  to  manoeuvre  them  rapidly  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  transport  them  wherever  the  army 
might  go.  But  the  third  came  unprovided  with 
horses, — none  have  yet  been  furnished  it,  and,  if 
General  Taylor  advances  to  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
he  now  has  permission  to  do,  it  must  be  left  on 
the  ground  at  Corpus  Christi,  or  to  be  draggidby 
oxen, — and,  in  that  case,  be  useless  in  an  engage- 
ment. For  all  the  service  that  this  battery  can  ren- 
der, it  might  as  well  be  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  whence 
it  came. 

When  the  New  Orleans  volunteers  left  Corpus 
Christi,  their  artillery  horses  were  turned  over  to  the 
company  from  Charleston.  This  company,  having 
always  acted  as  infantry,  had  never  even  seen  a fly- 
ing artillery  drill, — half  of  the  men  could  not  ride, — 
many  had  never  ridden  at  all,  and,  in  mounting  for 
the  first  time,  made  Mr.  Winkle’s  mistake  as  to 
which  stirrup  to  use.  It  was  certainly  an  original 
idea  in  our  secretary,  and  one  worthy  of  his  genius, 
to  convert,  til  a single  day,  a company  of  foot  into 
light  artillery.  The  military  authorities  say,  lhat 
very  few  soldiers  are  fit  for  the  light  artillery  arm, — - 
that  it  requires  picked  men,  bold  and  expert  horse- 
men, etc. — and  that  these  only  become  good  light 
artillerists  after  long  practice  in  riding,  driving,  man- 
aging, and  attending  their  horses,  and  in  using  the 
sabre; — arid  our  secretary,  untrammelled  by  musty 
maxims,  decided  that  his  selection  and  long  practice 
was  entirely  useless,  and  that  all  that  was  necessary 
was  simply  to  write  light  company,  A or  B,  instead 
of  company  A or  B,  and,  presto,  the  men  would  ride 
like  Cossacks,  and  drive  like  Jehus.  However,  as 
horses  had  at  length  been  given  to  the  company  from  j 
Cnarleston,  it  was  the  ardent  desire  of  the  licuten-  j 
ant  commanding — the  peculiar  views  of  the  secre- 
tary to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, — to  teach  his  j 
men  to  ride  and  drive,  and  the  sabre  exercise.  This  j 
seeming  reflection  on  the  secretary’s  theory,  the  J 
loyal  quartermaster  resolved  to  prevent,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  show  to  the  world  how  economical  1 
they  were.  They,  therefore,  refused  to  purchase 
any  more  hay  and  told  the  dragoons  and  light  artil- 
lery, that  they,  themselves,  must  cut  and  haul  the 
dry  and  sapless  broom  straw  of  the  prairie,  and  forage 
their  horses  on  that.  We  approve  this  measure, — 
it  was  good  economy;  and  it  taught  the  men  the  use 
of  the  scythe.  We  all  know  that  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  teach  troops  to  mow,  than  to  be  expert  in 
military  exercises,  because  farmers  are  more  needed 
on  a campaign  than  soldiers.  Oh,  that  the  golden, 
vision  and  poetic  fancies  of  our  quartermasters 
could  be  realized.  We  should  see  meek  oxen  with! 
dilated  nostrils  and  sparkling  eyes,  proudly  dashing 
along  with  splendid  batteries  of  artillery;  we  should 
see  the  fiery  natives  of  the.  prairie,  the  wild  mustangs! 
with  slow  plodding  pace,  quietly  dragging  cart  loads 
of  pork  and  beans;  we  should  see  the  men  who  hadji 
been  shivering  all  day  from  want  of  fires,  in  the  weflB 
and  cold,  lying  laughingly  down  at  night  in  mud  anefl 
water;  «e  should  see  fierce  veterans,  whose  delighH 
was  to  inhale  ttie  reeking  atmosphere  of  the  carnagwB 
field,  laying  aside  their  muskets,  and  grasping  theij® 
scy  thes,  in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  perl'umeH 
ot  the  new  mown  hay;  truly  we  should  see  suclH 
u oDderous  changes  on  this  little  globe  of  ours,  a;fl 
would  make  us  fancy  ourselves  in  another  p!anet!-H 
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Both  dragoons  and  infantry  were  compelled  to  sus- 
pend all  drills  and  military  exercises,  and  turn  far- 
mers in  good  earnest.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
horrible  condition  of  the  prairie,  they  were  not  able, 
with  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  to  procure  a suf- 
ficiency of  the  juiceless  broom  straw;  so  that,  for 
days  in  succession,  during  the  terrible  months  of 
November  and  December  their  horses  were  without 
a mouthful  of  this  wretched  substitute  for  hay.  The 
suffering  of  these  poor  animals,  under  the  terrible 
“northers,”  would  have  softened  the  hearts  of  the 
most  unfeeling  miser,  and  would  have  induced  him 
to  open  his  purse  strings  for  the  purchase  of  nulri 
tious  forage;  but  our  conscientious  quarter  masters, 
in  their  scrupulous  care  of  the  public  funds,  refused, 
though  with  hearts  bleeding  with  compassion,  to  in 
cur  what  ibey  deemed  an  unnecessary  expense. — 
Those  in  the  encampment,  who  could  not  appreciate 
the  Brutus  like  firmness  of  the  quarter  masters,  in- 
sinuated that,  as  the  army  regulations  positively  re- 
quired ihem  to  furnish  an  abundance  of  the  best  for 
age,  they  by  dispensing  with  some  of  their  super- 
fluous luxuries  purchased  with  the  United  States’ 
money,  might  have  relieved  the  sufferings  of  the 
horses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  retrenched  the  public 
expenditures.  We  decline  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  as  we  could  not  see  their  hearts,  and 
read  the  high  motives  at  work  there.  But  we  could 
deprecate  the  cruel  system  of  economy,  did  we  not 
feel  in  our  inmost  heart,  the  essential  necessity  of 
leaching  soldiers  how  to  use  the  scythe.  In  order, 
however,  to  teach  this  sublime  art,  it  was  found  ne 
cessary  to  sacrifice  much  military  instruction.  We 
have  said,  that  on  taking  the  field,  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  light  infantry  had  never  been  drilled  at  all, 
and  that  the  regiment  of  dragoons  having  been  form- 
ed but  a short  time  previous,  a large  number  of  the 
men  had  never  been  taught  to  ride.  As  all  drilling 
had  to  be  suspended  for  the  foraging  purposes,  the 
artillery  company,  at  this  moment,  cannot  perform 
a single  manoeuvre  or  evolution  on  the  field — and 
many  of  the  ‘blood  dragoons”  dare  not  venture  a 
brisker  gait  than  an  honest,  plough  horse  canter. — 
And  yet,  it  has  been  the  earnest  desire  of  both  the 
light  artillery  and  dragoon  officers  and  soldiers,  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  duties  of  their  particular 
arm  of  service.  We  admire  the  zeal  of  the  quarter 
masters  for  retierichment,  hut  would  it  not  be  better 
economy  to  disband  the  undrilled  light  artillery  com- 
pany, and  the  dragoons  who  cannot  ride,  since  both 
must  be  useless  in  an  engagement!  Would  it  not  be 
still  greater  economy,  to  disband  the  whole  -‘Army 
of  Occupation?”  The  medical  department  has 
been  indefatigable  in  its  exertions  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  in  camp,  and  the  commissariat  has  furnish- 
ed an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  provisions.  But, 
if  an  advance  movement  be  made  towards  the  Hio 
Grande,  we  learn,  that  with  the  present  inadequate 
means  oi  transportation,  there  will  be  dreadful  suf- 
fering among  the  troops,  from  want  of  medical 
stores  and  the  necessaries  of  life.  We  remember 
that  though  commissary  supplies,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, had  been  furnished  the  unfortunate  Winches- 
ter, the  quarter  masters’  department,  inefficient  then 
as  now,  havirg  provided  rio  horses,  his  brave  troops 
could  only  secure  rations  for  a lew  days,  by  har- 
nessing themselves  to  their  wagons,  anci,  when  led 
into  battle,  had  been  subsisting  on  nuts  and  bark 
for  a week.  The  rejoicings  around  the  war 
fires  of  the  Indians,  and  the  wailings  ut  the  houses 
of  Kentucky,  announced  the  melancholy  result 
of  this  wretched  state  of  things.  We  are  no  croak- 
eis,  and  we  believe,  that  in  courage,  discipline, 
and  efficiency,  our  soldiers  are  inferior  to  no  troops 
in  the  world,— but  as  human  ingenuity  has  b>  eu 
tortured  to  the  utmost  in  inventing  obstacles  and 
obstruc' ions  to  impede  ai.d  employ  them,  may  we 
not  fear  that  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  River  Raisin 
may  be  witnessed  again  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande? 
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The  following  list,  partly  derived  from  a very  lew 
hours  personal  observauon,  which  were  all  that  we  could 
command  tor  the  enjoyment,  the  rest  compiled  Irom  the 
daily  journals,  will  afford  some  idea,  ihough  by  no 
means  a full  view  of  the  scene. 

One  of  the  principal  purposes  in  view  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, could  only  be  attained  by  actual. inspection.  I hat 
is,  an  acquaintance  with  the  leal  quality  of  t he  articles 
exhibited,  and  a comparison  of  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  now  manufactured  in  this  country  and  offered  for 
sale,  and  the  prices  that  were  formerly  paid  by  the  com- 
munity for  inferior  urticles,  before  our  own  manufac- 
tures were  established.  Upon  this  subject,  persons  yet 
remain  in  every  community  that  can  furnish  from  Ren- 
own recollections,  incidents  and  tacts  similar  to  those 
which  we  extract  an  account  of  from  the  National  In- 
telligencer. 


Cotton  Manufactures. — This  is  now  one  of  the 
leading  interests  of  the  world.  More  cotton  is  now 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  together.  Its  surpassing  interest,  to  the 
producers  of  the  article — to  the  growers  of  grain  and 
to  the  manufacturers  of  course,  commands  for  it 
general  attention. 

In  the  course  of  their  account  of  this  department 
the  National  Intelligencer,  says: — 

In  1770  there  was  only  one  cotton  mill  in  the 
United  States.  This  mill  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Slater  & Brown  in  Providence,  and  contained  only  70 
spindles.  In  1805  there  were  8 or  10  mills,  contain- 
ing 45,000  spindles.  In  1806  and  1807  and  during 
the  war,  there  was  a rapid  incsease  in  manufacturing 
business,  caused  by  restrictions  on  importations.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  number  of  spindles 
was  130,000;  in  1825  they  had  increased  to  800,000; 
in  1835  to  1,750,000,  employing  54,000  looms;  and 
in  1840  to  2,284,631-  It  is  stated  that  in  1770  there 
were  about  5,000  bales  of  cotton  imported  into  the 
United  States,  (then  colonies.)  Last  year  we  ex- 
ported 872,905,996  lbs.  of  cotton,  and  consumed 
60,000,000  lbs.  at  home.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  was  in  1840 
72,1 19;  last  year  it  was  estimated  at  100,000.  It 
appeared  to  he  necessary  to  state  these  brief  statistics 
in  order  that  we  might  place  the  question  of  protec- 
tion or  no  protection  before  the  great  division  of  our 
people,  who  are  interested  in  its  determination;  we 
will  leave  that  decision  to  be  deduced  from  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  First,  what  would  he  the 
effect  upon  the  growers  of  cotton  by  destroying  the 
home  market,  which  consumed  last  year  60,000;000 
lbs.  weight  of  their  produce?  Secondly,  what  would 
be  the  effect  upon  the  agricultural  interest  by  con- 
verting 100,000  persons  who  are  now  consumers  of 
grain  into  raisers  of  it?  Thirdly  and  lastly,  could  it 
be  advantageous  to  any  class  of  the  community  to 
have  the  capital  invested  in  cotton  factories,  at  least 
$80,000,000,  destroyed  by  rendering  the  manufactur- 
ing of  cotton  an  unproductive  business?  These  three 
questions  comprehend  the  gist  of  the  whole  argument. 
The  answers  which  every  reflecting  person  will  give 
to  them  solve  the  difficulty,  if  any  really  existed  in 
the  mind  of  such  a person. 

On  extracting  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  New 
Orleans  Bee,  remarks: — “In  this  brief  paragraph  the 
mooted  doctrine  of  protection  to  American  industry  is 
placed  upon  strong  and  solid  ground.  The  great,  wise 
practical  and  comprehensive  argument  in  favor  of  a 
discriminating  Tariff,  is  its  beneficial  influence  in  creat- 
ing and  cherishing  a home  market.  Under  the  vary- 
ing and  alternating  policy  which  has  marked  the 
Government  since  1816,  those  interested  may  see 
what  has  been  effected  for  this  important  branch  of 
industry.  With  a Tariff  not  half  the  time  protective, 
and  with  inducements  of  a transitory  and  precarious 
nature,  the  energies  of  our  people  have  yet  been  so 
far  stimulated,  as  to  enable  them  to  build  up  a home 
market  in  which  60,000,000  po  inds  of  cotton  are 
annually  consumed.  Substitute  for  the  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  application  of  Prol  tion,  a steady  and 
stable  policy;  let  the  manufacture,  fully  understand, 
that  come  what  may,  the  Tariff  will  not  be  disturbed, 
andthatbemay  continue  the  labor  of  establishing  a 
home  market  for  our  domestic  products,  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  the  quantity  of  cotton  now  taken  for 
American  consumption  will  he  more  than  doubled. 

Of  the  importance  ot  securing  a ready  home  irade,  it 
's  almost  superfluous  lo  speak.  A moment’s  reflection 
will  show  l ha t not  only  is  it  the  best,  safest  and  most  re- 
liable ouilet  for  the  avails  of  agricultural  s.ill  and  toil, 
hut  :hat  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  true  patriotism  to 
assist  in  developing  and  losteriug  a market  which,  while 
it  secures  to  the  South  a certain  mart  for  the  sale  of  her 
great  staple,  pours  prosperity  and  comfort  into  the  lap  of 
tile  whole  nation — our  foreign  trade  may  he  cut  utf  or 
curtailed  by  accidental  contingencies.  The  embargoes 
and  non  intercourse  of  war  at  once  suspend  it.  It  may 
and  will  be  subjected  to  a more  gradual  hut  not  less  fatal 
deierioration,  by  the  unremitting  eff >rts  of  our  great 
Commercial  Rival — England — to  cultivate  cotton  suc- 
cessfully in  one  or  more  of  her  vast  colonial  possess-ons. 
Sooner  or  later,  Great  Britain  must  cease  her  dependence 
up  n die  United  States  for  supplies  of  cotton;  or  if  the 
trade  with  her  be  not  absolutely  annihilated,  it  will  not 
afford  a sufficient  outlet  for  ihe  immense  ami  increasing 
value  of  tins  siaple.  Already  we  find  that  every  year 
augments  die  yield  of  coitou,  and  by  creating,  a dis- 
proportion between  the  supply  and  demand,  diminishes 
the  price  and  brings  disappointment  upon  our  planters. 
With  a fixed  protective  policy  applied  to  American  in- 
dustry, the  home  consumption  will  more  than  suffice,  for 
whatever  amountof  cotton  may  remain  after  the  Europe- 
an markets  are  glutted.  Build  up  borne  manufactures 
land  just  in  proportion  as  Great  Britain  withdraws  her 


custom,  will  a permanent  and  profitable  debouche  be 
offered  to  onr  planters  upon  their  own  soil.  And  this 
too,  without  saddling  their  balance  of  profit  with  heavy 
freight,  and  storage  charges.  1'he  cotton  grower  will 
then  enjoy  the  gratification  of  knowing  that  ihe  products 
of  his  labor  do  not  go  exclusively  to  enrich  the  bloated 
capitalists  of  England,  but  are  diffused  among  his  own 
countrymen,  giving  employment  to  countless  thousands, 
stimulating  industry  at  home  and  afford  d it  new  fields 
for  the  display  of  its  eoterp  use  and  perseverance.” 

There  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Robert 
Rogers  on,  of  Boston,  attached  to  a sample  of  British 
cotton  goods,  which  sold  in  that  city  in  1813  for  85 
cents  the  yard!  This  sample  we  saw  in  juxtaposition 
with  a much  better  article  which  was  manufactured 
at  the  Great  Falls  Mills,  New  Hampshire,  which  is 
marked  at  7 1-4  cents  per  yard?  We  looked  over  a 
few  of  the  tables  headed  up  with  cotton  goods  in  the 
piece,  and  noticed  the  following:  Unbleached  cottons 

of  most  serviceable  qualities,  such  as  sheetings,  dril- 
lings, India  drills,  &c.  from  the  Cabot  Mills,  the 
Massachusetts  Mills,  Lowell,  the  Tremont  Mills  in 
that  city,  the  Appleton  Mills,  the  Lawrence  Mills,  and 
the  Boot  Cotton  Mills,  also  in  Lowell,  and  from  the 
Chicopee  Falls  Mills  and  the  Perkins  Mills,  at  Cabots- 
ville,  in  Massachusetts.  New  Hampshire  has  sent 
bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  goods  from  the  Great 
Falls  Mills,  the  Stark  Mills,  at  Manchester,  and  from 
Nashua;  Rhode  Islaud  sends  extra  fine  shirtings  from 
Scituate;  and  Massachusetts  from  Newburyport;  and 
fine  bleached  goods  (called  long  cloths)  from  the 
Dwight  Mills  at  Lowell,  and  the  James  Mills  at  New- 
buryport. We  have  sheetings  from  Patterson,  New 
Jersey.  Virginia  has  sent  drillings  from  two  or  three 
mills  at  Petersburg,  and  shirtings  from  Manchester, 
and  Petersburg;  and  Maryland  strong  India  drills  from 
the  Laurel  Factory.  Massachusetts  sends  indigo  blue 
callicoes  from  Cabotsvilie  and  the  Chicopee  Mills, 
and  we  find  the  same  description  of  goods  from 
Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Great  Falls  Mills, 
N.  Hampshire.  We  have  also  black,  blue,  and  pink 
callicoes,  from  the  Chicope  Mills.  We  shall  not 
attempt  to  quote  the  prices  of  these  various  goods;  to 
us  they  appear  to  be  remarkably  low;  and  we  were 
struck  at  the  observation  of  a person  long  conversant 
with  the  cotton  trade  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  he  could  not  imagine  they  could  be  afforded  so 
low.  The  committee  under  whose  superintendence 
the  fair  is  being  held,  intend  publishing  a full  catalogue 
of  all  the  goods  exhibited,  with  prices  and  other 
particulars;  this  publication  will  render  our  notice  of 
the  subject  entirely  unnecessary,  but  it  will  afford  us 
much  matter  of  useful  commentary.  We  shall  con- 
tinue, in  subsequent  notices,  a brief  enumeration  of 
the  cotton  goods  exhibited  at  this  interesting 
Fair.  We  fear  we  may  err  in  the  use  of 
technicalities,  but  we  will  be  careful  to  state  facts. 

Cotton  Goods  at  the  Fair.  A correspondent  of  (he 
Intelligencer  says: — “The  show  of  these  important  staple 
articles  has  been  very  great,  and  factories  have  been  re- 
presented by  the  exhibit  of  their  goods,  of  most  of  the 
states,  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Strong,  serviceable,  and 
cheap  cotton  fabrics  have  been  produced  from  the  looms 
of  Massachusetts,  and  laid  side  by  side,  and  put  in  com- 
parison, both  in  quality  and  price,  with  those  for  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  thatthe 
productions  in  these  latter  states  do  full  credit  to  the 
advantages  they  possess  for  ihe  prosecution  o(  that 
branch  of  manufacture.  The  siout  cottons  from  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  selling  aCfrom  five  to 
six  cents  a yard,  and  the  substantial  osnaburgs  from  . 
Augusta,  Georgia,  at  eleven  cenis,  sufficiently  prove  that 
the  south  need  not  rely  upon  foreign  imports  or  northern 
skill  to  furnish  these  essential  articles  of  domestic  use. 
Let  elite- prise  awake  and  industry  throw  the  shuttle, a nd 
they  may  be  all  their  own. 

But  I wish  to  say  a word  of  the  finer  fabrics;  and  these 
are  so  numerous  that  I shall  not  attempt  to  trace  them 
all.  Besides  the  productions  of  the  well  known  Lowell 
mills,  to  which  the  public  attention  has  in  various  ways 
been  called,  I would  notice  the  beautiful  specimens  of 
fine  muslins  fabricated  at  and  sent  from  the  following 
mills,  viz. 

The  New  York  mills,  ai  nr  near  Utica,  in  that  state; 
the  James,  the  Bartlett,  and  the  Wessacumcon  mills,  at 
Newburypnrt,  Massachusetts;  the  Dwight  mills,  in  the 
same  state;  and  the  Lonsdale  Factory,  in  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island. 

The  productions  credited  to  those  factories  are  ail  of 
great  beauty.  The  three  first-named  mills  are  operated 
by  steam,  and  are  perhaps  devoted  more  exclusively  to 
the  fabrication  of  the  finer  muslins  than  any  other  in 
the  country.  But  to  determine  the  relative  merits  of  the 
articles  presented  from  each  of  these  factories  would  be 
a matter  of  no  liule  difficulty — they  a!!  deserve  praise.— 
From  the  James  mill  and  from  the  Lonsdale,  delicate 
fabrics  are  presented,  vyhicli  I should  be  glad  to  select 
for  the  dresses  ot  my  wife  and  daughters,  and  proud  to 
see  them  wear, 
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The  bleached  shining?*,  from  the  New  York  mills, done 
up  like  li  lens,  are  of  a fine  round  thread,  of  an  excellent 
finish,  and  have  a deservedly  high  credit  in  the  market. 
All  the  goods  from  this  factory  seen  to  be  of  a good 
quality,  and  are  readily  sought  after  bv  those  who  wmild 
purchase.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pr  iductions  of 
the  Lonsdale  looms  The  fabrics  of  the  Dwight  mills, 
perhaps  no:  equally  fine,  are  yet  go  id, and  d > gre  it  credit 
by  the  perfection  of  their  bleach  and  dressing.  B at  I see 
it  will  be  impossible  to  particularize.  There  are  muslins 
from  various  other  quarters,  which  equally  well  deserve  a 
notice,  and  [ trust  that  the  cum  niaee  who  have  charge 
of  the  in  itter  will,  when  they  make  up  their  official 
exhibit  of  the  results  of  the  Fair,  do  them  all  full  justice.'’ 

Cotton  piece  goods  from  Patapsco  Mill,  Maryland; 
Saco  and  Biddefurd,  Maine;  Falmouth,  Virginia;  New 
Ipswich,  Weare,  and  Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Very  fine  bleached  goods 
from  the  Lansdale  Company,  and  rfilesias  of  a superior 
quality  and  Nankeens  from  the  same  establishment. — 
Cotton  bagging  from  Fairhaven,  Massachusetts. 

Beautiful  specimens  of  printed  goods,  both  cotton  and 
rnousselincs  de  laine,  from  Providence;  front  the  Lodi 
Print  Works  and  Gloucester,  New  Jersey;  Pawtucket 
and  Falls  River,  Massachusetts;  from  the  various  mills 
at  Lowell,  particularly  the  beautiful  Merrimack  Prints; 
Taunton,  Massachusetts,  most  beauiiltilly  printed,  the 
cloth  being  manufactured  byflooltt  &.  Co.  of  N.  Hamp- 
shire. 

Very  fine  mousselines  de  laine  from  Hamilton  Wool- 
len Company  Squtlibridge,  Massachusetts,  and  very 
superior  printed  cotton  goods  front  the  Manchester  Print 
Works,  Pennsylvania.  Some  very  fine  goods  of  this  de- 
seriptton  from  the  manufactory  of  B.  McCready,  Phila- 
delphia, who  manufactured  one  hundred  thousand  yards 
per  week,-  these  are  beautifully  primed  by  S.  McBride, 
of  Fairmont,  wlio  prints  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand yards  per  week. 

Fine  specimens  of  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  cords  from 
F.  H.  Fulton,  Baltimore,  and  sortie  very  superior  shirt- 
ings from  Oneida  county,  New  York,  and  fine  goods 
from  the  Puce  nix  Factory,  Peterboro’,  New  Hampshire. 

Beautiful  shawls  and  table  covers  from  Belleville,  New 
Jersey,  and  Frankfurd,  Pennsylvania. 

A beautiful  specimen  of  yard  wide  cotton  sheeting, 
made  by  the  Rockfish  Manufacturing  Company,  at 
Fayetteville,  North  Carolina,  and  marked  at7|  cents  per 
yard.  This  article  deserves  particular  notice,  not  only 
o i account  of  its  good  qualify  and  cheapness,  hut  also  be- 
cause it  is  the  matutlucture  of  a cotton  growing  state, 
and  a proof  that  the  south  is  awakening  to  her  true  in- 
tere-t,  and  laying  aside  the  prejudices  which  have  hith- 
erto prevented  her  from  enjoying  the  benefits  arising 
from  the  application  of  skill  and  labor  to  manufacturing 
purposes.” 

Cotton  Bed  Tickings,  from  Penn’s  Grove,  De- 
laware county  Pennsylvania;  from  Brandywine,  De- 
laware; and  from  Saco  Maine. 

Cumberland  Plaids  and  Cable  Twists  frow  Low- 

ell. 

Pilot  Docks  (for  sails)  by  Grimbrell,  Carroll  & 
Co.,  Baltimore;  we  have  heard  competent  judges 
pronounce  this  to  be  a very  superior  article;  and 
fine  duck  made  from  American  hemp  at  Patterson, 
New  Jersey.  Also,  a variety  of  cotton  quilts  and 
counterpanes,  some  very  handsome  from  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts. 

Tapes  a collection  of  various  collections  and 
breadths. 

Girthings  of  a great  many  varieties  from  the 
Bronx  Tape  Company,  New  York. 

oarpets  and  rugs. 

The  exhibition  is  very  rich  in  the  display  of  carpets 
and  hearth  rugs,  among  which  we  noticed  many 
splendid  specimens  in  quality,  colors,  and  designs, 
manufactured  at  the  Tariffville  manufactory,  Hartford 
county,  Connecticut,  for  Thompson  & Co.,  N.  York; 
from  the  Lowell  Manufacturing  Company;  and  from 
the  establishments  of  J.  Rosencrantz,  J.,  Barcroft 
of  Philad.,  and  C.  G.  Conradt,  of  Balt.  There  are 
also  specimens  of  carpeting  manufactured  of  cotton 
twist  covered  with  wool,  by  Chase’s  card  spinner.  This 
article  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention,  as  ex- 
hibiting the  great  practical  skill  of  our  countrymen. 
We  would  not  omit  to  notice  a hearth  rug  of  very 
elaborate  design  and  iugenious  construction,  by  our 
neighbors  the  Misses  Masi,  of  Washington.  These  car- 
pets and  hearth  rugs  are  marked  with  prices  which, we 
think,  may  compete  with  similar  goods  from  Europe, 
and  are  striking  proofs  of  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
branch  of  our  manufactures. 

Cotton  twist,  manufactured  by  Merrell  &.  Cunning- 
ham, Greensborough,  Georgia:  very  competent  judges 
pronounce  this  specimen  to  be  the  best  and  finest  in  the 
fair.  "Truly  tins  is  a m ist  acceptable  proof  of  what 
our  southern  friends  can  do  to  the  way  of  home  indus- 
try and  domestic  manufactures:  we  hail  it  as  a prelude  j 
to  the  termination  <>t  all  sectional  differences  upon  this 
point.  Good  old  Virginia  has,  in  this  exhibition,  come 
fatly  up  to  the  point;  exhibiting  again  this  strong  trait  in 


her  character,  that  whatever  she  can  be  rouse  I to  do, 
she  will  do  as  well,  il  not  better,  than  can  be  done  else- 
where. There  are  line  specimens  of  cotton  twists  froth 
Richmond.’’ 

Carpeting,  manufac.tnred  of  cotton  twist,  covered 
with  with  wool,  by  Chase’s  card  spinner — hearth 
rugs  of  elegant  design  and  execution,  by  Miss  Masi, 
of  Washington. 

Silk  Goods. — Mr.  George  Rupp,  of  Economy, 
sent  a case  of  very  beautiful  silk  goods,  manufac- 
tured there.  The  assortment  consists  of  cravats, 
vestings,  ladies’ dresses,  dress  shawls,  handkerchiefs, 
&e.;  the  colors  are  more  brilliant  and  the  designs  in 
better  taste  than  any  other  silk  manufactures  we 
have  yet  seen.  There  is  in  the  same  case  a very 
handsome  embroidered  table  cover,  wrought  by  Miss 
Harriet  E.  Thompson,  ol  Washington. 

Very  fine  specimens  ofsewmgsilk,organzine,  sad- 
dler’s silk,  &c.  from  Canton,  Massachusetts. 

Some  very  fine  Cocoons  from  Loudon  county,  Vir 
ginia. 

Beautiful  specimens  Silk  Tassels  for  cloaks,  coats, 
windows,  &c.  from  Henry  Deehring,  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

An  assortment  of  very  fine  Silk  Drawers  and  Un- 
der Vests,  and  also  some  very  superior  Flannel  arti- 
cles of  the  same  description. 

Mr  John  VV.  Gill,  of  Wheeling,  Virginia,  has  a 
table  of  very  interesting  silk  goods,  manufactured 
from  silk  grown  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  fabricated 
under  his  eare  from  the  cocoon.  His  collection  con 
sists,  of  plain  and  figured  velvets,  satins,  tissues, Flo- 
rentines, dress  silks,  Sic.  cravats  and  pocket  hand- 
kerchiefs, flag  silks,  serges,  heavy  coat  silks,  &c.; 
for  gentlemen’s  wear,  gloves,  hose,  shirts,  &c.  Some 
of  these  goods  are  particularly  interesting  from 
their  being  made  direct  from  the  raw  silk  from  the 
cocoon.  These  goods  appear  to  us  to  be  indestructi- 
ble, and  will  have  the  merit  of  improving  in  their 
appearance  the  longer  they  are  worn.  Mr.  Gill  is 
a practical  man,  and  can  communicate  much  useful 
information  relative  to  the  domestic  silk  trade.  He 
laments,  in  common  with  many  other  well  informed 
men,  the  want  of  a sufficient  number  of  filatures  in 
the  western  country.  These  are  alone  wanting,  he 
says,  to  make  the  silk  trade  of  that  region  abundant- 
ly prosperous. 

Bonnets  and  baskets  knitted  by  Mrs.  Lenthall 
and  by  Miss  Franzont,  of  Washington. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  novelties  at  the 
fair  was 

Glass  bonnets — deposited  by  the  maker,  Joseph 
Weed,  of  Philadelphia.  Each  bonnet  contains  140,- 
000  yards  of  spun  glass  rendered  perfectly  pliable! — 
The  price  of  such  a bonnet  was  $20. 

Upholstery  articles, — Carriage  and  pulpit  trim 
mhigs,  fyc.  from  J.  Baker,  & Co.  H mgham.  Mass. 

A magnificent  looking  glass — a rich  cheval  glass 
and  portrait  frame,  from  C.  W.  Robinson,  Philadel- 
phia. 

A specimen  of  ingenious  shellwork,  Mrs.  Jeffers, 
Washington. 

Rich  gold  embroidered  regalia — in  great  variety 
and  beauty,  from  the  Miss  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  at- 
tracted general  attention.  They  also  had  many  ar- 
ticles of  ready  made  clothing. 

Mr.  Walbourn,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a case  of  very 
rich  stocks  for  gentlemen,  samples  of  very  superior 
Black  Kid  gloves,  and  a great  variety  of  fashionably 
made  shirts,  &c.  for  gentlemen;  J.  Hodges,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, also  exhibits  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
latter. 

A beautiful  case  of  Metal  Buttons  contains  a 
very  great  variety  of  those  articles  from  Robinson’s 
manufactory,  Attleborough,  Massachusetts. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

The  piano  fortes,  exhibited  are  most  brilliant  and 
powerful  in  their  tone,  and  beautiful  in  their  external 
appearance  and  construction.  Among  others  we  no- 
ticed a very  beautiful  instrument  of  seven  octaves,  in 
a costly  rosewood  case,  from  the  establishment  of  E. 
Scherr,  of  Philadelphia,  valued  at  $1,000.  There 
are  also  most  splendid  instruments  from  the  manufac- 
tories of  Caleb  Miller,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  C. 
Meyer,  of  that  city;  and  also  some  very  costly  ones, 
as  well  as  some  of  a less  elaborate  finish,  and  conse- 
quently more  moderate  cost,  from  C.  Holt,  Jr.  of  N. 
York,  the  agent  for  Lemuel  Gilbert’s  patent  action 
piano  forte.  There  is  also  a beautiful  improved  melo- 
deon  by  N.  Coolidge,  of  Worcester,  Masschusetts; 
guitars  by  Martin  and  Frith  & Hall,  New  York; 
and  very  richly  finished  flutes,  and  a clarionet  by 
Piiaff,  of  Philadelphia. 

Piano  Fortes  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Revan  New 
York,  and  Hallelt,  Davie  & Co.  Boston. 


Machines,  Models  &c. — The  primum  mobile  of 
this  department — the  beautiful  Steam  Engine,  con- 
structed by  Poole  & Ferguson,  of  Baltimore,  of  twenty 
horse-power.  The  smoothness  and  stillness  with 

which  it  performs  its  operations  is  truly  wonderful 

We  have  heard  many  a cottage-spinning  wheel  make 
more  noise.  The  construction  is  simple,  the  work- 
manship excellent,  and  the  consumption  of  fuel,  we 
are  told,  is  fifty  per  cent  less  than  that  of  ordinary 
engines. 

Hydrostatic  Safety  Valve. — Exhibited  by  W. 
Duff,  of  Baltimore  Marden’s  Patent  Bullet  mould. 

Patent  revolving  stand  premium  Pump — by  Messrs. 
W.  & 13  Douglass,  Middletown,  Con. 

Hemp  dressing  machine,  by  Kellog. 

A Cotton  Loom.  , 

A spinning  Frame,  and 

A Drawiug  Frame,  from  the  Laurel  Factory,  Md. 

A Card-making  Machine  seems  to  possess  even  the 
attribute  of  intelligence,  so  rapidly,  so  correctly,  and 
so  quietly  does  it  perform  its  appointed  labor.  Chase’s 
Patent  Card  Spinner  is,  we  think,  one  of  the  great 
inventions  of  the  d.iy,  and  destined  to  have  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  our  manufactures.  There  is  also  a 
Carpet  Weaving  Machine,  which  produces  wonderful 
effects  by  apparently  simple  means.  J.  F.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia,  exhibit  a very  simple  and 
powerful  Tobacco  Press;  and  Mr.  James  M.  Winders 
a very  ingenious  Meat  Cutter. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  & F.  W.  Marston  of  Baltimore,  have 
a rich  collection  of  cut  glass  ware,  manufactured  by 
themselves. 

Eight  day  clocks,  brass,  and  circular  gallery 
clocks,  from  Brewster  & Ingraham,  Bristol,  Conn. 

The  sewing  machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Elias 
Howe,  jr.  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass,  at  work,  the 
evolution  was  so  rapid,  that  we  can  give  no  account 
whatever  of  its  modus  operadi. 

A variety  of  vxiry  handsome  India  Rubber  Shoes. 
&c.  from  N.  Haywood  & Co.,  of  Lisbon,  Connecti- 
cut. 

Shoe  Lasts  exhibited  by  Henry  C.  Locker,  of 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Agricultural  implements  and  machines.  Mr. 
Hussey’s  very  ingenious  reaping  machine;  Messrs. 
Pennock  St  Co.  Chester  county  Pennsylvania,  patent 
seed  and  grain  planter,  and  other  valuable  articles 
from  their  establishment. 

An  improved  wheat  fan,  by  Mr.  Roller,  of  Frede- 
ricksburg, and  other  valuable  wheat  fans,  by  J.  W. 
Strong,  and  by  Charles  Myers,  of  Georgetown;  R. 
Muller’s  patent  machine  for  cutting  and  grinding  corn- 
fodder,  and  cutting  hay  and  straw. 

There  were  many  farming  and  gardening  tools 
from  the  manufactrories  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and  Mr.  E. 
Whitman,  jr.  of  Baltimore;  a very  ingenious  fodder 
cutter  and  grinder,  by  J.  R.  Amhourg,  York  Penn. 

A very  compact-looking  wheat  threshing  machine, 
exhibited  by  Jackson  Roberts,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Ploughs  in  countless  variety. 

The  collection  of  scythes,  cradles,  forks,  shovels 
and  spades  very  great. 

Portable  burr-stone  mill,  Fitzgerald,  as  made  by 
Ross,  Gunn  & Greene,  of  New  York;  a strikingly  use- 
ful invention,  doing  its  work  with  great  rapidity  and  per- 
fection, evidenced  hv  fine  samples  of  w heat  fl  ur  and 
corn  meal,  which  were  ground  in  the  room  of  the  fair. 
This  mill  is  adapted  to  the  grinding  of  wheat,  corn,  feed, 
rock-salt,  drugs,  coffee,  spices,  & c.  The  grinding  is 
performed  by  French  burr-stones  instead  of  iron  and 
steel  surfaces,  which  can  easily  he  sharpened  by  the 
owner.  This  mill  has  received  many  premiums  and 
medals  from  the  fairs,  &c.  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  staled  to  be  the  cheapest  and  ties!  mill  ever 
offered  to  the  public.  It  professes  to  grind  and  bolt  a 
bushel  of  wheat  in  five  minutes,  a bushel  of  corn  in 
nine  and  a half,  a bushel  of  coffee  in  five  minutes,  anj 
spices,  at  various  times,  from  six  and  a half  to  cigh  t 
minutes. 

An  apparatus  invented  by  Mr.  Samuel  Liclitenthoe- 
ler,  of  Liliz,  Pennsylvania,  for  opening  and  shutting  and 
placing'  firmly  a:  any  angle,  and  for  bolting  and  un- 
bolting outside  window  shutters,  without  raising  the 
sash.  The  inventor  states  that  it  can  he  applied  to 
windows  in  houses  already  erected,  at  the  cost  ul  about 
two  dollars  eacli  window. 

A very  ingenious  machine  for  cutting  laths,  invented 
Ky  Mr.  Winslow,  of  Ohio.  It  cuis  ladis  from  the  round 
log  at  the  rale  ol  120  per  minute. 

Patent  graduate  galvanic  battery.  Mr.  P.  C>ad, 
of  Philadelphia,  exhibits  a very  beautiful  model,  adapted 
for  medical  purposes. 

Scales  and  weights.  Meyer  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  a set  ul  very  beautiful  scales  and  weights,  wrought 
apparently  with  the  greatest  delicacy,  and  finished  in 
the  most  exact  manner. 
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A beautiful  new  patent  Theodolite  or  Protracting 
Circumferentor,  invented  by  Geo.  D.  Varney,  of  New- 
bury. Massachusetts,  which  combines  th"  principles  of 
the  theodolite,  circumferenter,  and  protractor,  all  acting 
as  simile  instruments;  it9  superiority  consists  in  its  sim- 
plicity, accuracy,  and  the  facility  by  which  it  will  aid 
in  the  attainment  or  a practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  surveying. 

The  self  acting  Meteorological  Register,  invented  and 
deposited  by  Mr.  C.  Warrener,  of  Washington,  is  a 
beautiful  and  highly  finished  instrument;  it  contains  an 
anemometer,  a rain  gauge,  barometer,  thermometer,  tide 
register,  and  time. 

Magnetic  electric  machine.  Dr.  Page,  of  Wash- 
ington, has  a beautiful  model  of  his  magnetic  electric 
machine. 

A fine  Achromatic  Telescope,  constructed  by  H. 
Fritz,  of  New  York;  the  tube  is  about  nine  feet  in  length. 

A beautiful  model  of  Dr.  Franklin  taken  by  a turn- 
ing lathe  in  Philadelphia,  and  numberless  other  small 
specimens  of  most  ingenious  art. 

There  was  a sample  of  watch,  clock,  chronometer, 
and  musical  instrument  springs,  from  the  manufactory 
of  C.  Prenot,  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  equal  to  any 
thing  which  we  have  ever  seen,  and  offered  at  prices 
which  we  think  very  low. 

The  portable  tabular  steam  penetrator,  invented 
by  D.  B.  Smith,  & Co.  Baltimore. 

E.  Barrow’s,  of  New  York,  improved  hot  air  fur- 
nace; a very  ingenious  instrument  by  H.  Badger, 
Boston,  called  the  “Rotary  Baking  Tool,”  for  the 
use  of  book  binders. 

An  ingenious  sausage  cutter,  on  the  “centrifugal 
principle,”  by  E.  D.  Tippett,  Georgetown,  and  a ho- 
miny null  and  a washiDg  machine,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple, by  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Tippett  also  ex- 
hibited a model  of  his  “Cold  water  Steam  Engine,” 
invented  by  him  in  1836. 

Among  articles  of  immediate  domestic  utility  Hay- 
ward, Fox  & Co.’s  Baltimore  cooking  range;  Fox’s, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  Patent  Hot  Air  Furnace; 
handsome  stoves  by  Mr.  Robb,  of  Lswistown,  Penn, 
and  a bake-oven  and  roaster  by  A.  H.  Reip,  Balli 
more;  a very  complete  cooking  range  by  Burrows  & 
Morgan,  Baltimore,  and  H.  & F.  Slimpson,  Boston; 
refrigerators  by  Joseph  H.  Nevitt,  Washington,  and 
Evans  & Co.  Pniladelphia;  and  an  ingenious  cream 
freezer  by  Mr.  Johnson,  Philadelphia. 

A ease  of  very  handsome  weavers’s  shuttles  was 
exhibited  by  E.  G.  Tripp. 

Machine  cards  exhibited  by  Messrs.  1’.  K.  Earle 
& Co.  of  Worsester,  Mass. 

Tennant’s  table  or  book  holder. 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  trunks,  made  quite  a dis- 
play, in  several  parts  of  the  hall.  Messrs.  S.  & T.  H, 
H i n t,  Jenkins  & Lilly,  and  Hughson  & Vail,  of  Balti- 
more; D.  Campbell,  of  Washington  city;  William  H. 
Horseman  &,  Son,  and  Messrs.  Lu  y &,  Phillips,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia; Cnaries  F-  Songster,  of  Georgeiown,  D.  C.; 
R.  W.  Lewis,  of  Unionvilie,  Chester  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania; each  had  specimens,  some  of  them  it  would  puz 
zle  Europeans  to  match  either  in  ingenuity,  eiegance, 
and  usefulness  of  construction,  in  excellence  of  mate- 
trial,  or  in  superiority  of  workmanship.  Military  sad- 
dlery. coach  laces  and  trimmings,  travelling  trunks, 
safely  trunks,  &c.,  See.,  in  endless  varieties. 

Leather.  The  Intelligencer  says;  “From  saddles  and 
trunks,  the  digression  is  very  easy  and  natural  to  leather ; 
and  in  this  article  vve  first  noticed  the  manufactures  of 
John  Elbert  & Son,  of  Frederick  citv,  Md.,  and  of 
Ra  m;burg  & Elbert,  of  Georgetown,  D C.,  and  which 
consist  chiefly  of  buckskin  dressed  in  various  colors  tor 
the  use  of  saddlers,  shoemakers,  glovers,  &c.;  also,  mo- 
rocco leather  of  all  kinds,  and  leather  for  the  use  of 
piano-forte  makers.  Some  of  these  articles  appear  to 
us  to  be  of  a superior  description. 

Mr.  John  Kunkle,  of  Frederick,  Maryland,  exhibits 
very  superior  leather  for  saddle  skirtings,  and  russet  and 
black  leather  for  bridles.  G S.  Adler,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  also  very  beautiful  samples  of  fancy  leather. 

There  are  very  superior  samples  of  soling  leather  from 
the  celebrated  tannery  of  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  of  Prattsville, 
New  York,  consisting  of  three  Buenos  Ayres  hides 
tanned  into  leather  wnh  hemlock  bark  in  five  months, 
and  three  New  York  city  slaughtered  hides  tanned  by 
the  same  process.  Mr.  Pratt  produced  at  his  establish- 
ment, last  year,  sixty  thousand  sides  of  the  former  and 
forty  tho  isand  sides  of  the  latter.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  superior  quality  of  the  Prattsville  leather;  the 
great  demand  for  it  is,  we  think,  its  best  advertisement. 
There  are  several  other  specimens  of  leather  not  yet 
opened. 

Wm.  Brown,  of  Manchester,  Carroll  county,  ML, 
exhibits  leather  manufactured  by  a new  principle  of  tan- 
nmg.  and  challenges  competition  with  leather  manu- 
factured by  any  oilier  plan;  his  challenge  is  bold  and 
unequivocal.  Mr.  D.  Howell,  of  Pine  street,  New  York, 
exhibits  a tanning  machine,  by  which  “calfskins  can  be 
thoroughly  tanned  in  one  week,  upper  leather  in  two 
weeks,  and  sole  leather  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  days.” 
Mr.  Howell  adduces  most  respectable  certificates  in 
proof  of  the  value  ol  his  invention.” 

Stationery,  bookbinding,  &c.  Some  verv  fine  spe- 
cimens of  binding,  deposited  by  U.  Hunt  ’&  Son,  of 
Philadelphia. 


Very  superior  binders’  leather,  in  great  variety,  from 
Doyle  & McNeely.  Philadelphia. 

Parchment,  various  sizes,  from  the  same  house. 

Very  handsome  specimens  of  bookbinding  and  very 
superior  blank  books  from  Speed  Sc  Dinoho,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Specimen  of  wrapping  paper  made  from  cornstalks, 
by  G.  W.  Matthews,  Carroll  county,  Maryland. 

Excellent  specimens  of  binding,  by  De  Camp  & Trut- 
ler,  Washington. 

Playing  cards,  by  Cohen,  New  York. 

Marble  papers,  in  great  variety,  some  very  beau.ifu! 
specimens,  from  T.  C.  Konigmacher,  Philadelphia. 

Glazed  and  colored  papers,  from  R.  & A.  H.  Hub- 
bard, Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Fine  wrapping  paper,  from  the  Franklin  Mills,  Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Mr.  F Lucas,  jr. , of  Baltim  ire,  his  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  illustrated  bioks  very  li  tely  bound;  he  also  ex- 
hibits a very  superior  collection  of  specimens  of  printing 
type,  from  his  Baltimore  foundry. 

Specimens  of  types  from  the  foundry  of  Alex.  Robb, 
Philadelphia. 

A fine  collection  of  steel  pens  from  James  French, 
Boston. 

Gold  and  silver  pens  and  pencil  cases,  from  E Dea- 
con, New  York. 

VV.  Fischer,  of  Washington,  deposited  a case  of  very 
superior  American  stationery,  containing  articles  of  first- 
rate  finish  and  quality,  from  the  various  manufactories 
of  D Felt  & Co.,  F.  Davids,  N.  & A.  Pratt,  M.  Levy, 
and  Addison  & Co.,  of  New  York,  and  from  other  ce 
lebrated  houses. 

Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
some  very  splendid  specimens  of  bookbinding:  (here  is 
a 4to.  bible,  printed  also  by  Messrs.  L-,  which,  for  beau- 
ty of  typography  and  elegance,  soundness,  and  perfec- 
tion of  binding,  we  have  seldom  seen  equalled,  and  very 
rarely  indeed  excelled.  When  we  say  this  we  do  not 
forget  the  productions  of  the  “royal”  bo  ikbinders  Payne, 
Killhoeber,  and  others,  for  which  they  received  “royal” 
prices,  and  specimens  of  whose  bindings  are  regarded 
as  treasures  in  the  best  libraries  in  Europe;  but  we  will 
venture  to  assert  that,  leaving  these  supor  extra  cases 
out  of  the  question,  we  have  never  seen  abetter  bound 
book,  in  every  respect,  than  this  bible.  Messrs.  L.’s 
books,  in  gold  and  silver  mountings,  are  very  beauti 
ful. 

There  is  also  a copy  of  Harper’s  splendid  bible,  bound 
by  Messrs.  L.  in  a manner  every  worthy  of  it:  whicii 
we  think  is  saying  a good  deal  in  behalf  of  both  book 
and  binding.  Messrs.  Lippiacott’s  edition  of  Lord  By- 
ron’s works  is  a curiosity;  it  is  beautifully  stereotyped, 
and  forms  a volume  of  18mo.  size,  and  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  cuvers  included,  in  thickness.  There 
is  also  a similar  edition  of  Moore’s  works. 

Mr.  James  Ackerman,  of  New  York,  has  deposited 
many  exquisite  specimens  of  lithography  and  coloring, 
some  of  them  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  the  celebrated 
Julien,  of  Paris.  We  think  some  of  these  productions 
superior  to  any  thing  which  had  previously  been  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

An  American  edition  of  “Cattelin’s  Views  and  Scenes 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

An  exquisitly  colored  engraving  of  the  coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  engraving  is  English,  but  it  is 
exhibited  for  the  sike  of  allowing  Mr.  Ackerman’s  greal 
skill,  and  delicacy,  and  beauty  of  colo  ing,  which  are 
indeed  of  a very  superior  description. 

A pair  of  very  rich  Candelabras,  in  the  assortment  ol 
Messrs.  Hooper  & Co..  Boston,  valued  at  $90. 

Edward  Stabler,  of  Harewo  id,  Montgomery  ciunty, 
Maryland,  exhibits  an  improved  cast-steel  Screw  Seal 
Press,  vvith  die  anil  c muter  die,  for  the  use  of  courts, 
banks,  insurance  companies,  notaries,  &c.  The  im- 
pressions are  made  on  dry  paper,  and  are  minutely  beau- 
tiful. Mr.  Stabler  also  exhibits  a Portable  Slide  Rest 
for  all  descriptions  of  accurate  turning  in  metals;  work- 
ing wiih  great  precision. 

Messrs.  Tayman  & Brown,  of  Washington,  D C., 
exhibit  a Patent  Furnace  or  For-te  Bellows,  a very  inge- 
nious invention.  The  continuous  blast  of  air  produced 
is  very  powerful.  The  machine  makes  forty-five  revo- 
lutions, and  discharges  four  hundred  cubit  feet  of  air 
each  minute. 

Many  varieties  of  platform  scales,  all,  no  doubt,  pos- 
sessed of  peeulir  merit. 

A very  beautiful  Fire  Engine,  constructed  at  Balti- 
more. 

A variety  of  ho3e,  buckets,  &c.  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Duke. tart,  of  Baltimore,  E.  W.  Dialogue,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  others. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— L.  Benkert.of  Philadelphia, 
French  bootmaker,  lias  very  fine  specimens  of  his 
skill;  some  handsome  shoes  and  boots  exhibited  by 
Henry  Hearth,  of  Philadelphia;  and  some  very  hand- 
some ladies’  shoes  by  William  Ryan  &.  Co.  of  that 
city.  Francis  Dane,  of  Soulh  Danvers,  Massachu- 
setts, has  some  specimens  of  stout  coarse  shoes, 
thick  brogans,  &c.  which  would  fit  the  foot  of  a giant 
and  require  the  strength  of  a Hercules  to  move 
about  in.  Mr.  Thorne,  of  Philadelphia,  displays  a 
variety  of  fine  and  strong  shoes. 

Hats,  of  various  descriptions,  from  Mr.  Todd, 
Stevens  & E nmous,  and  J.  Maguire,  of  Washing- 
ton, and  W . F.  Seymour,  of  Georgetown;  from  Chas. 
Oakford,  G.  Brooks  & Co.  and  Bacon  & Hallowell, 
Philadelphia;  and  from  L.  Hunt,  J.  L.  McPhail,  and 
Elmes  & Seaver,  Baltimore. 


Oilcloth.  Messrs.  J.  D.  EJwarus  & Co.,  of  Eliza- 
bethtown, New  Jersey,  exhibits  very  great  varieties  of 
oilcloth  for  floors  and  for  furniture;  some  of  these  are 
very  beautiful  in  design  and  appear  of  very  superior 
quality. 

Paper  hangings.  Very  fine  specimens  of  room  pa- 
per, from  the  manufactories  of  Howell  & Co.,  Isaac 
Pugh  & Co.,  and  Curry,  Phildelphia,  and  from  W.  S. 
Birch,  of  Baltim  ore.  Hais  from  Robert  Bacon  & Sorts, 
Boston. 

Paper  hangings — W.  S.  Birch,  Baltimore. 

Chemicals.  Fine  assortment  of  chemicals,  manu- 
factured and  very  neatly  put  up.  by  Roungarlin  & 
Co.  Pniladelphia,  and  very  fine  Crystals  of  Alum, 
Prussiate  of  Potass,  &c.  from  Harrison  & Brothers, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  the  Richmond  Chemical 
Works,  near  that  city.  Also  a variety  of  fine  che- 
mical preparations  from  A.  G.  Gole,  & Co.  Balti- 
more. Messrs.  Wetherill  & Brothers,  of  Philadel- 
phia, have  numerous  beautiful  specimens  of  chemical 
preparations;  and  the  Baltimore  Chrome  Works  ex- 
hibited a very  beautiful  specimen  of  Chromate  of  pc- 
tass.  There  is  a very  beautiful  specimen  of  Scag- 
liola  marble,  deposited  by  H.  Farley,  of  New  York; 
another  very  fine  column  ot  marble  has  no  particular 
paternity  assigned  to  it. 

An  improved  Water-ram,  invented  by  Mr.  B.  S- 
Benson,  as  a labor  saving  machine  it  cannot  be  too 
highly  appreciated. 

Some  truly  American  cigars,  manufactured  at  Bal- 
timore by  Armstrong  & Thornton,  from  tobacco 
grown  in  Florida. 

Messrs.  Eugene  Roussel,  H.  P.  Sf  W.  C.  Taylor, 
and  Johnson  & Co.  of  Philadelphia,  exhibit  some  very 
fine  specimens  of  perfumery,  fancy  soaps,  &c.  Mr. 
Roussel  exhibits  busts  of  Washington  and  Franklin, 
the  size  of  life,  and  very  accurately  and  artistically 
executed  in  soap. 

Cotton  window  curtain,  made  by  a ladv  seventy- 
four  years  of  age,  and  deposited  by  Mr.  J.  J Greenough, 
of  Washi  gton  cily. 

In  military  and  sporting  articles,  a very  fine  case 
of  elegant  goods  from  W.  Pinehin,  of  Pniladelphia. 

Guxs  and  pistols,  from  S.  Sutherland,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Tryon,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a very 
fine  display  of  goods,  consisting  of  rifles,  from  $6  to 
#150;  of  revolving  pistols,  shot  guns,  and  sporting  appa- 
ratus of  every  description. 

Mr.  John  Krider,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a fine  and  ex- 
tensive assortment  of  rifle  and  shot  guns;  ihe  former 
from  $3  to  $100  in  price,  the  latter  from  $4  to  $200: 
there  are  also  pistols  of  every  description,  and  variety  of 
price. 

Mr.  Thomas  Tyrer,  of  Richmond,  has  some  very  ele- 
gant specimens  of  spot  guns  and  rifles.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Widman.  of  Philadelphia,  has  a great  variety  of  highly- 
finished  swords,  &,c. 

A splendid  collection  of  these  and  other  military  ac- 
coutrements from  J.  T.  Ames,  of  Cahottsville,  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Ames  also  exhibits  a very  beautiful  brass 
cannon;  we  cannot  imagine  a finer  piece  of  workman- 
ship. 

A full  collection  of  samples  of  patent  shot,  manufac- 
tured at  Baltimore. 

Copper  boat  from  the  Novelty  Works  at  New 
York.  This  boat  is  23  feet  long,  5 feet  wide,  and 
made  of  fur  sheets  of  copper  stamped  in  40  minutes 
to  its  present  shape  by  powerful  machinery.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  number  of  persons  to  sink  her — 
her  strength  is  four  fold  greater  than  wood  boats.  It 
requires  one-third  less  power  to  propel  to  the  same 
speed  as  wood.  The  copper  after  any  number  of 
years’  wear  will  sell  for  three-fourths  first  cost.  The 
weight  is  one-third  less  than  wood,  and  the  water  is 
not  absorbed — no  caulking,  recalling,  or  painting  is 
needed.  Gigs,  cutters,  barges,  quarter,  lace,  row, 
club,  and  ducking  boats,  from  10  feet  to  60  feet, 
made  of  copper  or  iron,  without  seams,  and  up  to  32 
feel  long,  they  are  made  in  four  pieces.  The  strength 
has  been  fully  tested  by  dashing  them  on  the  rocks 
and  running  against  stone  piers.  They  cannot  leak 
or  sink. 

Coaches  and  carriages.  There  is  no  great  va- 
riety of  coaches  and  carriages  exhibited.  One  very 
handsome  coach  from  Ogle  & Watson  of  Ph  i lade  I ph  ia . 
A hamlsome  “Ruckaway”  and  a very  convenient 
“Clarence”  deposited  by  W.  Marshall,  Washington; 
also  a highly  finished  coach  by  Samuel  Childs,  Bal-' 
timore.  There  is  also  an  elegant  coach  by  Curlell  & 
Son,  Baltimore;  a very  hadsome  mill  coach  finished 
in  the  first  style  in  every  respect,  was  exhibited  early 
in  the  lair. 

Cotlery — in  all  its  varieties;  knives,  forks,  sci- 
sors,  razors,  up  to  the  richly  mounted  swords,  of 
every  description.  Then  there  were  surgical  and 
dental  inslru  nents  in  great  variety  and  of  admirable 
finish.  T F.  Ames,  Cabbotville,  Massachusetts.— 
Wilkins  & Armstrong,  Philadelphia,  and  T.  Rtssell, 
of  N e w York. 

Brass  weights  and  measures — F.  Myers  & Co.  Phi- 
ladelphia , 
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Chemical  products.  Beautiful  specimens  of  alum, 
ep9i>in  sals,  and  copperas,  seal  from  the  chemical  works 
of  Samuel  & Philip  T.  Ellicott,  of  Baltimore.  These 
gentlemen  manufacture  annually  1,500,1)00  lbs.  of  each 
of  the  former  articles. 

Messrs.  Farr,  Powers  & Weightman,  of  Philadelphia, 
exhibit  a number  of  most  beautiful  chemical  prepara- 
tions j such  as,  sulphate  of  quinine,  morphia  and  its 
salts,  citrate  of  potash,  flowers  of  zinc,  crystals  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  Rochelle  salts,  &c.  These  prepara- 
tions are  put  up  in  handsome  ground  stopper  jars,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  hut  that  their  intrinsic  excellence  is 
equal  to  their  neat  and  convenient  arrangement  and  ap- 
pearance. 

Salt.  A very  fine  sample  of  salt  from  the  Kanawha 
works,  in  Virginia.  “Salt  of  a very  fine  quality,  we  are 
told,  may  be  purchased  at  the  works  for  fourteen  cents 
a bushel.” 

Hardware,  iron  and  steel,  and  other  metal- 
lic wares.  Extensive  samples  of  tin  ware  from  Mr. 
Bulterworlh,  Baltimore;  beautiful  specimens  of  card 
ware  from  Worcester  Massachusetts,  and  very  fine 
brass  and  steel  wire  from  Townsend  & Co.  Pittsburg; 
a handsome  cast  iron  settee  from  Hayward,  Fox  & 
Co.  Baltimore;  bells,  one  very  large  and  of  superior 
tone,  from  the  foundry  at  YVest  Troy,  Albany  Co. 
New  York;  dish  covers  and  tin  ware  from  Williams, 
Philadelphia,  and  from  F.  Naylor,  YVashington;  a 
beautiful  assortment  of  tools,  &c.  from  Snow  & 
Parker,  Meriden,  Connecticut;  a very  comple  cast 
iron  pump,  a patent  vice,  coffee  mills,  and  a variety 
of  door  latches,  from  C.  Parker,  Meriden;  a very 
beautiful  case  of  steel  goods  from  W.  Field  & Co. 
Providence,  attracted  particular  attention — it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  any  goods  of  a higher  finish;  an  as- 
sortment of  carpenters  tools  from  the  Mount  Savage 
Company,  Maryland;  a variety  of  augers,  &c.  from 
Sanford  & Newton,  Meriden;  saws  from  Brougham 
& Keely,  Philadelphia;  augers  from  D.  Bassett,  Der 
by,  Connecticut;  axes  from  James  R.  Holmes,  Pitts- 
burg, and  a fine  collection  of  axes  from  Sharpless  & 
Co.  Philadelphia,  and  fine  cross-cut  saws  from  W. 
Roand,  Philadelphia,  of  American  steel,  all  appear- 
ed to  us  to  Oe  very  superior  articles,  as  also  did 
stair-rods  and  cornice-poles  exhibited  by  E.  Jones, 
Philadelphia;  locks  by  E.  Leibrick,  and  hinges  by 
Manning  & Lee,  Baltimore,  and  from  the  Warren 
Foundry;  assortment  of  very  fine  files  from  B.  Brown- 
head,  N.  Haven,  and  of  coarser  files  and  rasps  from 
Tingle  & Sugden,  Pittsburg;  a very  large  and  splen- 
did collection  of  locks  from  G.  & J.  H.  Shomburger, 
Pittsburg;  nails,  and  screws  from  Campbell  & Co. 
Pittsburg;  and  some  very  fine  specimens  of  nails, 
manufactured  from  Baltimore  ore,  exhibited  by  E. 
Pratt  & Co.,  Baltimore;  superior  collection  of  nails 
from  Taunton,  Massachusetts;  of  files  from  the  Phoe- 
nix Company;  and  fine  butt  hinges  from  the  Pascal 
Iron  Works, Philadelphia. 

Locks  and  Knobs,  particularly  beau'iful  and  good; 
the  assortment  exhibited  by  E.  Robinson,  of  Boston. 

Household  articles.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
and  important  of  the  specimens  of  apparatus  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  and  calculated  to  promote  domestic  com- 
fort, is  Mr.  Jenisun’s  Diaphragm  Filterer,  for  which  he 
received  the  gold  medal  at  the  fair  of  the  New  York  In- 
stitute in  1845.  Its  efficacy  is  vouched  for  by  Drs. 
Lardner,  Mott,  Hoosack,  Chilton, Toory,  Mapes,  Fran- 
cis, &.C.,  and  by  other  scientific  persons. 

An  ingenious  Filtering  Cistern,  invented  by  A.  G. 
Heckrotte,  of  Cumberland,  Maryland. 

There  13  no  want  of  modles  of  stoves,  hot-air  furnaces, 
cooking  ranges,  &.C.,  displaying  much  ingenuity;  some 
of  them  very  handsome. 

Bentley’s  Patent  Portable  Steam  Boiler,  manufactur- 
ed by  D.  B.  Smull  & Co  , Baltimore,  is  a very  useful 
invention,  and  has  been  adopted  by  several  large  esta- 
blishments, public  institutions,  &.c. 

The  Cooking  Range,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stimpson,  and 
the  one  by  Moses  Pond  & Co.,  of  Boston,  appear  to  be 
excellent,  in  every  respect.  Those  who  have  tested  their 
utility  are  loud  in  their  recommendations  of  them. 

A great  variety  of  shower,  slipper,  foot,  and  other 
baths,  manufactured  in  several  of  our  cities — some  of 
them  are  elaborate  in  their  construction,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  as  well  adapted  to  their  particular  purposes. — 
Barnum’s  Patent  Bath-heater  is  a very  effective  inven- 
tion, heating  the  water  in  half  the  time  required  by  any 
other  mode  heretofore  in  U£e,  at  a very  small  expense  of 
fuel.  J.  Cortlan  & Son  of  Baltimore,  have  a large  ex- 
hibition of  baths,  bath-tubs,  &o.;  and,  judging  from  the 
cost  and  easy  adaptation  of  them  to  almost  all  houses,  it 
appears  totally  unnecessary  that  any  (omiiy  should  be 
without  an  articles')  necessary  to  health  and  comfort. 

Scott’s  Patent  Refrigerator.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in 
the  ice-water  running  slowly  within  the  metallic  shelves, 
which  are  double  and  hollow,  thereby  causing  the  re- 
frigeration to  be  equal  throughout  the  whole  appara- 
tus. 

Iron.  Mr.  F.  H.  Oliphant,  of  Uniontown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  sent  a mo9t  beatniful  cabinet  of  iron  and  its 
manufactures.,  made  at  his  establishment,  “the  Fair 
Chance  Iron  Works,”  near  Uniontown.  “His  speci- 
mens of  bar  and  rolled  iron,  spikes,  nails,  &c.  are  cer- 
tainly amongst  the  beat,  if  not  the  very  best,  we  have 


ever  seen;  and  the  specimens  of  his  ores  and  coals,  both 
char  and  bituminous,  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 
good.’’ 

Welded  Wrought  Iron  Tubes,  from  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  to  three  in  bore,  some  beautiful  specimens,  by 
Messrs.  Morris,  Tasker  & Morris,  of  Philadelphia. — 
These  are  very  suitable  for  steam-engine  boilers,  gas, 
&c.,  and  for  warming  prisons,  green- houses,  &c.  with 
hot  water. 

Sheet  Iron  and  Hoop  Iron,  samples  of  which  struck 
us  as  remarkably  fine  one  of  tile  former  is,  we  nre  told, 
equal  to  any  English  sheet  iron  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  inferior  only  to  the  Swedes  iron. 

The  hooping  iron  i9  liner  and  purer  than  the  uninitiat- 
ed could  well  imagine  the  article  was  capable  of  being 
made. 

Mr.  L.  C-  Moore,  of  New  York,  exhibits  9ome  very 
fine  specimens  of  wire-cloth,  sieves,  &c.;  and  Mr.  Kern- 
bell,  of  New  York,  some  very  excellent  patent  machine 
leather  banding. 

Window  blinds,  from  the  manufactory  of  Jac  ib 
Tree,  of  Baltimore,  and  beautifully  finished  transparent 
window  shades,  deposited  by  L.  C.  Duchesne,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Cast  iron.  Fine  specimens  of  puddled  boilerplate 
iron  from  the  Laurel  Iron  Works,  Coatsville,  Penn- 
sylvania; very  superior  specimens  of  bar,  rod,  and 
hoop  iron,  from  the  Fairmont  Iron  Works,  Philadel 
phia;  boiler  iron  from  Rowland  St  Hunt  and  Forsytli 
&.  Son;  bar  iron  from  the  New  England  Iron  Com- 
pany, from  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Boston,  Ulster 
county,  New  York,  Pompton,  New  Jersey.  The 
Tredigar,  Iron  Works,  Virginia,  and  from  Vergen- 
nes,  Vermont.  There  was  a large  assortment  of 
cast  iron  and  hollowware  from  Philadelphia,  and 
some  very  fine  castings  and  steam  pipes  lrom  Morris, 
Tasker  & Morris,  Philadelphia. 

“The  works  of  art,  (strictly  so  called)  are  not  nu- 
merous, neither  was  it  expected  or  desired  that  they 
should  be;  though  we  have  an  idea  that  if  the  building 
was  kept  in  its  present  state,  and  an  exhibition  of  works 
connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,  by  American  artists,  were 
advertised,  and  if  a small  fund  were  contributed  by 
those  friends  of  the  arts  who  have  it  in  their  power,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  artists  in  humble  circumstances 
journeying  to  Washington,  that  we  could  collect  toge 
titer  an  assemblage  of  paintings, engravings,  statuary, 
modelling,  sculpture,  architectural  design,  &c.,  that 
would  surprise  the  spectator,  and  prove  that  manufac- 
tures and  the  useful  arts  have  not  engrossed  the  entire 
and  exclusive  attention  of  the  American  mind.” 

Incidents  at  the  late  national  fair,  ft  is  not  a 
little  curious  to  note  among  the  presentments  at  the  late 
fair  some  items  which  irresistibly  force  upon  our  minds 
a comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present.  I cony  the 
subjoined  memoranda  from  a few  out  of  this  class  of 
items  that  have  fallen  under  my  observation. 

[No.  1 was  a piece  of  very  common  cotton,  which, 
by  rare  good  fortune,  has  escaped  the  shears  of  fate, 
while  a whole  generation  of  men  lias  passed  away. — 
The  letter  was  attached  to  the  piece-  Nos.  2 and  3 are 
specimens  from  much  more  ancient  days:  they  were 
small  samples  which  have  been  retained,  it  is  believed, 
by  their  owners.  No.  2 sufficiently  explains  iiselt,  while 
it  shows  that  an  article  much  used,  and  now  selling  fir 
20  to  30  cents  a yard,  brought,  only  eight  years  ago,  65 
cents  per  yard.]  H. 

No.  1. 

Boston,  May  6,  1S46. 

Dear  sir:  I herewith  hand  you  a few  yards  of  British 
cotton,  cut  from  a piece  which  has  been  in  my  posses- 
sion since  the  fall  of  1813,  when  it  was  purchased  at  a 
prize  sale  of  English  goods,  and  cost  eighty-  five  cents 
per  yard,  cash,  Boston  money,  which  was  equal  to  spe- 
cie, as  the  Boston  banks  did  not  suspend  payments  du- 
ring our  last  war  with  England 

As  one  of  the  objects  of  the  National  Fair  about  to  be 
held  in  Washington  is  to  “show  to  congress  and  the 
country  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  American 
art,  industry,  and  ingenuity,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
a protective  tariff,’’  I have  thought  that  this  specimen 
may  be  useful,  as  fixing  the  value  of  plain  cottons  in  this 
country  before  any  protection  had  been  given  to  their 
manufacture  by  congress,  and  thereby  establish  a start-- 
ing  point  from  which  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  bust 
siness  to  the  present  time.  Very  respectfully,  yours, 
ROBERT  ROGERSON. 

S.  Batcheldor,  Esq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[ This  was  a piece  of  cotton  that  would  not  at  the  present 
lime  bring  over  seven  cents.  It  is  now  placed  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  of  the  house  of  representatives  for 
the  inspection  of  such  as  have  a curiosity  on  the  subject 
to  be  gratified .] 

No.  2. 

Specimens  of  curtain  calico,  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
and  purchased  by  Joseph  England,  of  Nottingham,  Ma- 
ryland, on  or  about  the  year  1767.  Cost  nine  shillings 
and  four  pence  halfpenny  per  yard,  or  $1  25. 

[ IVould  not  sell  for  7 cents  now.] 

No.  3. 

A specimen  of  gunah  or  cotton  cloth  from  Calcutta, 
sold  plain  for  25  cents  per  yard,  36  inches  wide,  and  was 
printed  in  Milk  street,  Boston,  and  sold  for  33  cents  per 
yard  about  1805. 

[It  would  not  be  vrorth  6 cents  note  ] 


No.  4. 

This  piece  of  Kentucky  jeans  was  one  of  a case  of  a 
precisely  similar  quality  bought  by  Jenny,  Hopkins,  & 
Hull,  of  Harker,  Lea  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  October  12, 
1833,  at  65  cents,  eight  months  credit,  as  the  annexed 
original  invoice  will  prove.  It  was  returned  by  a custo- 
mer for  imperfections,  (being  the  only  imperfect  piece  of 
the  lot,)  and  for  that  reason  has  not  been  re-sold  since. 
It  is  a rare  sample  of  the  best  quality  of  Kentucky  jeans 
of  that  time.  We  are  positive  of  its  being  of  the  iden- 
tical case  in  question,  as  we  always  number  our  invoi- 
ces, and  tlie  ticket  of  the  piece  corresponds  exactly  in 
number  wall  that  endorsed  on  the  invoice  when  put  on 
file. 

Witness  our  hand,  dated  in  Balti  more,  May  16.  1846. 

HOPKINS  & HULL, 
Successors  of  Jannev,  Hopkins  & Hull. 

Philadelphia , 10  mo.  12,  i833. 
Junney,  Hopkins  & Hull, 

Bought  of  Darker,  Lea  & Co.,  32  Chesnut  st. 

1 bale  super  Kentucky  jeans,  505J  yards,  at  65 

cents,  $328  73 

Drayage,  31 


$329  04 

[This  would  not  bring  over  25  cents  note  ] 

The  American  Institute.  It  is  but  sheer  justice  to 
this  invaluable  association,  which  has  pioneered  in  the 
way  of  National  Fairs,  and  a number  of  years  have  had 
their  annual  exhibiiions  at  New  York,  and  which  have 
proved  exceedingly  useful,  it  is  but  sheer  jusnee  to  the 
association,  »e  say,  to  acquit  them  of  any  backwardness 
or  want  of  effort  to  contrioute  a full  proportion  towards 
a similar  national  exhibition  now  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted at  Washington.  It  is  true,  that  the  city  and  tl  e 
state  of  New  York,  and  a certain  sphere  around  that 
section  of  the  Union,  was  not  represented  at  Washing- 
ton upon  this  occasion  in  the  manner  or  to  the  extent 
that  was  expected  of  them,  and  pertiaps  due  from  them 
as  a mark  of  reciprocity.  The  censure,  however,  we 
judge  from  publications  whicli  have  appeared  in  the 
New  York  papers,  should  fall  upon  others,  not  upon  the 
American  Institute.  The  officers  of  that  association, 
show  that  immediatelv  upon  the  suggestion  being  made 
to  hold  the  fair  at  Washington,  a special  meeting  of 
the  trustees  was  called,  a spirited  circular  was  issued 
forthwith,  expressing  in  language  no  one  could  misiake, 
the  importance  of  a united  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  American  industry,  to  carry  out  this  exhibi- 
tion. An  address  to  that  effect  accompanied  the  circu- 
lar. Every  clerk  in  the  employment  of  the  institution, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  trustees,  were  put  in  requisition 
for  days,  in  closing  and  forwardiir«-these  circulars  to  all 
the  principal  operators  that  for  fifteen  rears  had  contri- 
buted from  no  less  than  fifteen  states  of  the  Union,  to 
the  exhibitions  at  New  York.  Circulars  from  Washing- 
ton were  forwarded  and  posted  up  in  all  the  public  pla- 
ces by  agents  of  the  association. 

‘‘Tile  trustees  soon  discovered  that  many  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands  of  ingenious  manufacturers,  artisans, 
handicraftsmen,  with  small  means,  could  not  encoun- 
ter the  requisiie  expense  and  risk  of  damage  to  their  va- 
luable commodities,  unless  they  could  go  ihemselves  and 
take  them  along  at  a small  expense.  The  project  of  a 
free  steamer  was  therefore  proposed,  and  a committee 
dispatched  in  quest  of  one.  They  soon  returned  and 
reported  that  the  Mohegan,  a large  strong  ocean  stea- 
mer, could  be  chartered  for  $2,500,  to  go  and  return 
from  Washington,  and  continue  there  eight  days,  tak- 
ing full  freight  with  passengers.  Having  adopted  the 
policy  of  annually  anticipating  their  whole  income  as 
near  as  discretion  would  warrant,  in  sustaining  their 
Farmer’s  Club,  repository  and  daily  exhibition  ol  ma- 
chines and  models,  library,  and  lectures,  all  free;  pro- 
curing a nlaee  for  their  annual  exhibition  at  a cost,  in- 
cluding fitting  up,  lighting,  &.c.  about  $3,000  per  annum, 
besides  premium?,  which  ior  a series  of  years  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  and  every  other  institution  in  the  state 
— it  was  apparent,  without  violating  their  promises  to 
t he  public,  and  absolutely  jeopardizing  their  credit, 
character,  and  existence,  they  could  not  encounter  the 
required  expenditure.  Another  special  meeting  was 
called  and  an  appeal  made  through  the  public  papers  to 
patriotic  individuals — to  our  merchants  particularly,  dea- 
lers in  American  fabrics,  factors,  agents,  &c.  of  the 
manufactures,  to  a class  of  men  whose  sales  of  domes- 
tic goods  cannot  be  less  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum,  on  which  commissions  or  profits  are  charged. 

In  addition  to  this,  twenty  five  circulars  with  subscrip- 
tions were  written  and  sent  to  such  houses  and  indivi- 
duals most  likely  from  their  condition  and  character  to 
effect  this  object,  staling  the  circumstances  of  (he  insti- 
tute, and  requesting  them  at  a day  named  to  return  the 
subscription  with  such  amounts  as  they  would  contri- 
bute, or  would  procure  to  be  contributed.  Not  a dollar 
was  subscribed  that  ever  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
trustees.  The  answer  of  some  was  that  the  object  was 
liignly  important,  &c.,  but  that  they  had  no  money  to 
give,  nor  time  to  call  on  others.  It  was  slated  that  for 
so  great  and  good  an  object  there  were  enough  to  give 
if  they  were  only  waited  upon — that  the  trustees  should 
wait  upon  them  in  person.  A committee  was  appointed 
and  personally  waited  on  a number  but  did  not  succeed 
in  even  procuring  a single  subscription  paper  to  be  head- 
ed, but  were  promised  some  five  or  six  hundred  dollars. 
\fter  nut  less  than  three  attempts  by  different  portions 
of  the  committee,  it  was  reluctantly  and  with  pain  aban- 
doned. In  all  justice  is  the  American  Institute  to 
blame?’’ 
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The  Tariff  — By  a vote  taken  in  the  house  of 
representatives  on  Wednesday  last,  yeas  101,  nays 
69,  it  was  determined  that  debate  upon  the  anti-pro- 
tcc'tive  tariff  bill  should  terminate  at  2 o’clock  on 
Thursday  next,  the  2d  of  July,  at  which  hour  voting 
thereon  should  commence.  The  hill  has  been  debated 
by  some  of  the  best  speakers  on  each  side,  this  week. 
Sufficent  argument  will  be  exhausted  by  the  time 
specified.  In  fact  we  have  had  so  much  of  uhat 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  demonstration,  that  all  that 
can  be  said,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  change  a sin- 
gle vote.  We  must  now  await  the  result,  whatever 
it  may  be. 

Mexican  War — Latest.  The  Fashion,  landed  the 
troops  from  N.  Orleans  at  Brazos  St.  Jago,  all  weil, 
and  left  there  on  the  14th  instant.  The  captain 
thinks  the  distance  can  easily  be  performed  from  N. 
Orleans  to  that  port  in  60  hours.  Just  before  leav- 
ing a report  reached  Brazos,  that  Rienosa  and  Ca 
margo,  had  both  surrendered  to  Col.  Wilson  without 
resistance;  Gen.  Taylor  was  only  waiting  for  trans- 
ports to  push  on  and  join  the  advance  corps. ^ Most  of 
the  regulars  are  on  the  right  of  the  river;  Capt.  De- 
sha and  the  Washington  and  Jackson  regiments  of 
La  on  the  lelt. 

The  Alabama  companies,  St.  Louis  and  Louisville 
Legions  are  at  Brazos  Island.  Col.  Dakin  s,  Pey- 
ton’s, Davisis’,  and  Featherslon’s  regiments  of  Louis- 
iana volunteers  are  at  Brazos. 

Gov.  Henderson,  at  the  head  of  about  one  thou- 
sand Texan  troops,  reached  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  10th  inst.  Seventeen  warriors  of 
the  Tonkaway  tribe  of  the  Indians  accompanied  the 
Texans.  The  sight  of  these  Indians  created  much 
alarm  to  the  inhabitants  of  Matamoros  and  its  vicin- 
ity, as  they  fear  that  Gen.  Taylor  will  let  them 
loose  upon  them. 

Emigration  to  Oregon. — By  a member  of  Con- 
gress, the  Argus  has  received  the  following  interest- 
ing letter: — Weston  May  18,  1846. 

I have  just  returned  from  the  Oregon  Camps  above 
this,  which  I visited  to  inform  myself  concerning  the 
emigration  to  the  Pacific.  The  party  in  front,  must 
at  this  date,  be  nearly  300  miles  from  this  frontier. — 
In  fact,  they  arc  strung  along  the  road  from  the  Iowa 
village  to  the  Paronees,  on  the  Nebraska.  I have  been 
a week  over  with  the  Iowas  and  Saucs,  from  whose 
villages  they  start  on  the  great  Prairies.  They  have 
left  this  season  well  provided  with  everything,  except 
Pilots.  But  without  any  organization.  The  conse- 
quence of  which,  I fear,  will  be  that  the  Pawnees,  Si- 
oux and  other  wild  Indians  of  the  Prairies,  will  not 
only  rob,  but  kill  many  of  them  off,  as  they  find  them 
in  small  parties.  The  next  news  we  have  from  them, 
I fear,  will  be  that  some  disaster  of  this  kind  has  appen- 
ed-  They  are  all  on  the  plains  except  40  wagons, 
which  I left  at  St.  Joseph  to  cross  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row. They  will  go  together,  and  I think  will  be  strong 
enough.  Two  hundred  and  sixteen  wagons,  exclusive 
of  these,  have  left  the  Iowa  agency  and  mouth  of  the 
Nishnebotina,  making  altogether  356  wagons— each 
wagon  has  in  general  4 yoke  of  oxen,  which  added  to 
the  loose  stock,  would  make  2000  head  of  cattle  tak- 
en The  number  of  souls  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  it  will  average  about  5 to  a wagon,  which  would 
give  about  1300,  which  added  to  those  who  leave  In- 
dependence, would  make  about  2000  souls  going  out 
from  this  frontier  to  the  Pacific,  well  provided  with 
arms  and  necessaries.  They  could  muster,  1 should 
think,  when  together,  800  able  bodied  men  of  reso- 
lute spirits.  , , , 

On  yesterday  I for  the  first  time,  heard  the  news 
from  Mexico,  it  did  not  surprise  me  though  in  the  least 
but  1 wish  an  express  could  be  sent  to  overtake  the 
emigrants'  after  Congress  has  acted,  and  authorise  them 
to  make  the  conquest  of  California.  They  could  and 
would  do  it,  and  I take  it  for  granted  our  Government 
will  declare  war — all  they  want  is  a chance. 

Virginia The  Annual  Election. — The  Rich- 

mond Enquirer  of  the  8th  ult.  furnished  a list  of  tha 
Senators  and  Delegates  elected  to  the  next  legislature, 
from  which  we  learn,  that  the  following  will  be  the 


slate  of  parties. 

“Democrats.”  Whigs. 

Senate,  20  12 

House  of  Delegates,  72  60 

92  72 

Majority  on  joint  ballot,  20- 


Indiana. — Slate  Debt.  The  last  steamship  brought 
out  the  decision  of  the  English  holders  of  Indiana 
loans,  upon  the  law  of  Ihe  last  legislature  of  that 
slate.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that  the  de- 
cision was  unanimous,  to  Ihe  effect  that  it  will  be  for 
the  interest  of  the  bondholders  to  concur  in  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  act  passed  last  winter  bv 
the  legislature,  or  the  adjustment  of  ttie  public  debt 
of  Indiana,  by  the  payment  of  the  moiety  ol  the 
principal  and  interest  by  taxation,  and  the  other 
moiety  by  the  property  and  tolls  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie  canal  from  the  stale  line  of  the  Otiio  ri- 
ver,— such  property  to  be  assigned  to  three  trus- 
tees, and  the  state  to  be  freed  from  responsibility 
on  that  portion  of  the  debt  and  interest  so  to  be  se- 
cured. 

Mr.  Butler,  who  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  loanhold- 
ers  before  the  Indiana  legislature,  is  requested  to  ap- 
ply to  the  bondholders  resident  in  the  U-  States,  for 
their  co-operation  with  the  bondboldeis  in  Europe, 
in  carrying  out  the  arrangement  upon  the  principle 
above  stated. 

Illinois. — Mormon  troubles,  continue  to  distract 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  this  state.  A consi- 
derable number  of  the  sect  still  continue  at  Nauvoo 
and  in  its  vicinity — many  of  them  without  means  to 
get  away,  others  anxious  to  remain  and  mix  as  citi- 
zens in  the  community,  &c.  The  period  has  trans 
pired  by  which  they  were  to  vacate,  and  the  anti- 
Mormons  have  assembled  over  a thousand  men  in 
arms,  determined  to  drive  them  out  or  extirpate 
them.  Serious  apprehensions  were  en'ertairied  i ha t 
the  Temple  would  be  blown  up,  as  that  expedient 
was  thought  to  be  the  only  one  by  which  the  phena- 
tio  adhesion  to  the  spot  could  be  effectually  broke 
oft'.  At  our  last  dates  four  or  five  hundred  men  were 
under  arms  at  Nauvoo  for  the  protection  of  the 
Mormons  from  threatened  violence. 

Those  who  have,  or  pretend  to  have  purchased 
properly  in  and  about  Nauvoo,  and  settled  there, 
say  5 or  600  in  number,  appear  determined  to  defend 
the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  They  call  loudly 
for  the  aid  of  all  well  disposed  people,  and  of  the 
state  authorities  to  aid  and  protest  them. 

Iowa. — Tiie  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  our  re- 
publican family,  being  desirous  of  “coming  out,”  is 
iiard  to  please  in  the  matter  of  outfit.  She  decided- 
ly refused  an  invitation  last  year  because,  in  her 
opinion,  she  could  not  make  tier  entry  in  a manner 
due  to  her  station  and  sufficiently  imposin’.  The 
boundaries  of  her  lands  involve  the  whole  difficulty; 
and  she  refuses  to  make  her  appearance  in  society 
until  her  guardian,  familiarly  known  as  Uncle  Sam, 
shall  consent  to  yield  up  lo  her  the  whole  estate 
which  she  claims.  The  old  gentleman  being  good 
nalured  and  easily  imposed  upon  by  his  own  house- 
hold, it  is  altogelher  likely  that  the  young  pet  will 
have  her  own  way  in  the  end. 

The  act  of  last  session  provided  for  the  admission 
of  Iowa  vvith  the  following  boundaries.  The  Mis- 
sissippi river  from  ihe  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  to 
a line  at  or  about  the  latitude  of  forty-four  forty, 
thence  along  that  line  directly  westward  lo  a punt 
some  two  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  then 
directly  southward  to  the  Missouri  line,  and  along 
that  line  eastward  lo  the  place  of  beginning.  This 
gave  a superficies  of  territory  of  about  36.500  square 
miles. 

The  Iowa  convention  in  defining  the  limits  of  the 
future  state,  named  the  Missouri  river  as  the  western 
boundary,  wheieas  the  acts  of  congress  fixed  the 
western  limits  nearly  one  hundred  miles  east  of  that 
river;  and  Iowa  declined  to  enter  the  Union  with 
the  boundaries  assigned  her.  The  delegate  from  the 
territory  Mr  Dodge,  submitted  a bill  last  winter  in 
accordance  with  the  vieus  of  his  constituents  which 
would  give  to  Iowa  an  area  of  nearly  fifty-eight  thou- 
sand miles.  The  territorial  committee  to  whom  the 
bill  was  referred,  have  reported  in  favor  of  allowing 
the  Missouri  as  the  western  boundary,  but  bringing 
down  the  northern  line,  so  as  to  give  to  Iowa  an  area 
of  fifty-two  thousand  square  miles.  The  controversy 
which  has  been  for  some  tune  pending  between  Mis- 
souri and  Iowa,  relative  to  a portion  of  disputed  ter 
ritory  is  to  be  selected  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  Slates. 

An  Extraordinary  Phenomenon  was  observed 
on  the  line  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  between  Jersey 
City  and  Baltimore,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  the  like 
of  which  was  never  known  to  man.  Three  thunder 
storms,  eacli  some  thirty  or  sixty  miles  from  the 
other,  were  all  coming  east  on  the  telegraph  route 
about  the  same  time,  and  every  discharge  of  elec- 
tricity from  either,  was  duly  recorded  by  the  lightning 
itself,  in  the  telegraphic  offices  at  Jersey  City,  Pniia 
delphia,  Wilmington,  or  Baltimore.  The  wires  be 
came  altogether  unmanageable,  and  the  operators 


being  obliged  to  withdraw  the  batteries  n=ed  for 
writing,  the  visitor  from  the  clouds  had  Ihe  field  to 
itself.  The  letters  of  Morse’s  Telegraphic.  Alpha- 
bet w hich  this  natural  lightning  seemed  to  be  most 
partial  lo.  according  to  the  New  York  Sun,  were  L. 
and  T.,  but  occasionally  it  w ent  at  the  numerals,  arid 
dashed  off  l’s  50’s  55’s  500’s  and  5(J00’s  in  its  own 
rapid  sly  le.  We  learn  that  when  two  or  more  thun- 
der clouds  gel  In  the  same  vicinity,  and  discharge 
iheir  electricity  at  each  other,  or  receive  the  fluid 
from  the  earth  and  relum  it  again,  or  when  ground 
lightning  prevails,  the  eft’ect  on  the  telegraph  wires 
is  t>  produce  a slrange  and  original  language  which 
may  yet  be  made  intelligible.  In  fact  each  kin!  of 
lightning  speaks  for  itself  and  writes  what  it  says. 

[Phil.  North  American. 

The  Yellow  Fever. — The  New  York  Mirrior  says 
ihat  a private  loiter  from  an  officer  belonging  to  the 
Mississippi,  states  that  ihe  yellow  lever  had  appeared  at 
die  Castle  ol  Si.  Juan  de  Ulloa  with  much  virulence. — 
Many  ot  ihe  soldiers  were  down  with  it,  and  the  British 
and  French  vessels  of  war  had  left  the  port. 

Five  ot  die  crew  of  the  Port  Leon,  from  St.  Domingo 
died  during  her  passage,  and  three  more  are  down  with 
the  yellow  lever,  on  board,  at  quarantine,  N.  York. 

Detroit  , Michigan,  lias  now  a popula  o i estimated 
at  14  OQU. 

Slavers.  The  brig  Malaga,  of  Beverly,  arrived  at 
t ha t port  oo  the  12;h,  in  charge  of  Lieut.  T.  T Hunter, 
oi  the  U.  S.  brig  Boxer,  having  been  seized  at  Kabinda, 
W.  Coast  of  Africa,  and  sent  in  for  i rial.  The  Malaga 
sailed  from  Boston  Nov.  20ili  1S45,  Cli.  J Lovett,  mas- 
ter, for  Rio  Janeiro,  and  I ft  that  port  14th  Feby,  for  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Her  officers  and  crew  after  an  exami- 
nation in  the  U.  S Court,  Boston,  on  Saturday  and 
Monday  last,  were  discharged. 

I.  M.  Clapp,  indicted  in  the  U S.  Court,  Charlss;on 
S.  C.  fur  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  has  received 
a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

The  Season. — The  month  of  June  so  far,  cool  and 
wet,  until  the  present  week.  The  Crops  of  wheat  and 
Rye,  which  looked  splendid  at  the  commeucment  of 
the  month,  were  in  places  affected  by  rusi  an  I scab,  at 
the  eventful  period  when  the  grain  should  have  matur- 
ed. It  is  believed  that  the  injury  has  not  been  general; 
and  a full  average  crop  of  those  grains  will  no  doubt  be 
harvested.  In  our  region  farmers  are  busy  harvesting.- 
The  effect  usually  experienced  from  wet  weather  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  that  of  producing  diarrhoea,  and 
Cholera,  we  have  not  escaped  on  this  occasion.  The 
cases  have  been  generally  of  a mild  type. 

Crops — On  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  A des- 
patch received  at  ihe  department  of  state,  from  the 
legation  of  the  United  States,  at  Constanstinople, 
dated  May  7 1 ti , 1346  says — “I  take  this  occasion  to 
remark,  that  in  a II  probability,  the  harvest  of  grain 
throughout  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  northern  part 
of  Asia  Minur,  will  in  consequence  of  t tie  wetness 
of  the  season,  be  abundant.  VV he r t and  barley  are 
diminished  in  price,  and  the  demand  for  England  lias 
much  subsided.” 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Rio  Janeiro,  April  25th,  1846  — The  fear  of  war 
between  the  United  Stales  and  England  on  the  Ore- 
gon question  makes  our  takers  unwilling  lo  receive 
bibs  or  credits  from  the  United  Slates,  and  it  equally 
affects  vessels  seeking  freights,  which  are  nominally 
60  cts  per  bag  for  coffee  to  the  United  States.  Ex- 
change is  likely  to  go  up  considerably. 

Monte  Video.  The  European  allies  have  some 
trouble  with  their  Argentine  associates.  Gen.  Ri- 
vera since  his  arrival,  had  remained  on  hoard  a Spa- 
nish corvette.  A part  of  the  soldiers  demanded  that 
he  should  land.  The  English  and  French  ministers 
refused  to  accede  to  the  demand.  On  the  2J  April, 
a body  of  the  Basque  troops  atta'  ked  the  office 
of  the  Captain  of  the  Port  and  Resguardo,  arid 
entirely  destroyed  both,  not  leaving  even  a window 
shutter.  All  Hie  documents  and  papers  were  either 
torn  or  thrown  into  the  river — the  Captain  of  the 
Port,  Col.  Estivao,  ami  three  or  four  officers  were 
killed  in  the  attack.  The  president  and  other  officers 
of  the  government  look  refuge  at  the  house  of  the 
English  minister.  The  minister  lor  foreign  affairs 
resigned,  and  the  minister  of  war  escaped  on  hoard 
some  vessel  as  well  as  Pacheco,  the  late  corrimandtr- 
m-chief.  Several  persons  were  killed  in  the  streeis 
by  the  black  soldiers,  who  paraded  about  hull  drunk. 
Sailors  were  next  morning  landed  from  the  English 
men-of-war  lo  man  the  guns  at  the  batteries,  and  the 
English  troops  and  marines  restored  order.  'Die 
custom  house  has  been  closed  all  the  time.  All  the 
houses  of  the  foreign  agents  and  consuls  were  pro- 
tected by  guards  ol  marines  from  the  vessels  ol  lueir 
different  nations. 

Gen.  Riveia  lauded  on  the  6th,  at  night,  and,  y>er- 
haps,  order  will  be  now  restored. 
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The  national  anniversary.  This  number  bears 
date  with  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  our  national  ex- 
istence. 

What  an  eventful  era  have  been  these  seventy  years? 
What  motives  for  gratitude  to  high  Heaven  should  this 
day  swell  the  bosoms  of  twenty  millions  of  freemen!  — 
Silent  adoration  is  the  most  expressive  tribute, — and  who 
is  it,  amongst  us  all,  that  on  reviewing  the  past,  contem- 
plating the  present,  and  looking  to  the  probable  future, 
can  restrain  the  grateful  impulse?  Language  is  feeble 
under  such  impressions. 

THE  TARIFF. 

The  debate  upon  the  bill  reported  by  Mr.  McKay, 
has  been  continued  with  great  animation  in  the  house 
ol  representatives,  every  day  for  the  last  week.  The 
one  hour  rule  was  contracted  at  last  to  fifteen  minutes, 
in  order  to  aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  more  members  to 
be  heard  on  it. 

On  Tuesday,  a.  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the 
house  by  a speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  a 
leading  administration  member  of  Ohio,  who  announc- 
ed that  he  was  authorized  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration members  of  that  state,  that  they  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  and  would 
not  vote  for  it.  He  attacked  the  euurse  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  very  strong  and  plain  language,  and  that  of 
the  ‘‘organ’’ at  Washington  especially.  He  asserte  l that 
those  who  agreed  with  him  in  the  course  proposed, 
“could  defeat  the  bill  and  would  defeat  it  ’’  Mr.  B.  was 
opposed  to  taxing  tea  and  coffee.  He  complained  bit- 
terly that  after  declaring  that  Oregon  was  ours  of  right 
up  to  51°  40',  the  government  had  come  down  below 
49°,  and  given  up  the  navigation  of  tne  Columbia. — 
“Now,  we  must  pay  for  a war  for  southern  conquest, 
after  you  have  given  away  millions  upon  millions  of 
acres  of  our  own  territory  at  the  north.  Will  you  now 
ask  from  us  to  grant  you  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee?  And 
do  you  think  we  will  give  ii?  No,  we  will  do  no  such 
thing.  I said  at  the  beginning  that  I rose  here  to  have 
some  plain  talk.  And  now  I ask  you,  suppose  you 
strike  out  tea  and  coffee  from  your  bill,  what  then?  I 
have  always  stood  up  ior  a revenue  tariff;  I stand  for  it 
still.  I will  go  neither  for  a tariff  for  protection  nor  for 
a tariff  for  the  destruction  of  revenue,  and  therefore  the 
next  question  is,  will  your  bill  raise  revenue  enough  for 
the  use  of  the  government  without  tea  and  coffee.  The 
average  expenditure  of  tins  government  has  been  shown 
to  be  nearly  twenty-six  millions  per  annum,  and  you 
have  brought  us  a bill  which,  without  tea  and  coffee, 
will  not  give  you  eighteen  millions.  I am  under  no 
pledge  to  go  for  a tariff  to  destroy  revenue,  and  especi- 
ally when  it  is  foreseen  and  is  so  intended  that  this  shall 
lead  to  a permanent  tax  on  tea  and  coffee. 

Mr.  B.  intimated  that  the  delegation  with  which  he 
acted  would  vote  for  Mr.  Hungerlord’s  substitute  bill. — 
“To  go  with  our  eyes  open,”  says  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  “and 
with  full  knowledge,  for  the  destruction  of  a tariff  which 
does  yield  sufficient  revenue,  to  a bill  which  begins  by  a 
deficit  of  three  or  four  millions,  we  cannot  do  it;  and  we 
will  not  do  it.” 

This  speech  led  to  numerous  others  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  administration  party,  very  little  character- 
ised by  a spirit  of  harmony. 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Va.,  Mr.  Yancey,  of  Aia.,  Mr.  Wick, 
of  la.,  and  Mr.  Stinton,  of  Tenn.,  came  out  warmly 
in  support  of  the  course  of  the  administration,  and  de- 
nounced this  disaffection  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
party  in  exceedingly  severe  and  often  very  personal 
terms.  Mr.  McDowell  and  Mr.  Fries,  both  of  Ohio, 
came  out  in  support  of  their  colleague. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  Pennsylvania,  a devoted  supporter 
of  the  president,  came  out  in  favor  of  sustaining  the 
tariff. 

“But,"  said  he,  “we  are  called  upon  as  a party  tore- 
peal  the  tariff  The  party  cry  is  raised.  And  the  Union 
is  calling  on  the  democratic  party  here  to  come  up  to  the 
work.  We  have  had  lectures  upon  the  subject  time  and 
again.”  Here  he  read  some  extracts  from  the  Union, 
and  then  proceeded:  “As  an  American,  and  trusting  I 
have  an  American  heart,  I dislike  to  see  the  name  of 
Washington  in  such  an  association.  In  our  region  of 
country  we  are  not  accustomed  to  it.  I will  not  ask 
where  the  editor  got  his  commission.  I might  be  charg- 
ed with  quoting  irom  the  other  end  of  the  capitol.  But 
1 ask,  who  mounted  this  editor  with  lash  in  hand,  and 
free-trade  spurs  on  his  heels  to  goad  our  flanks,  and 
drive  us  up  to  the  work  of  repeal?  I believe  that  the 
newspape*  press  in  this  country  should  fellow,  not  lead, 
the  action  of  a free  and  independent  people-” 

Mr.  Rathbun,  of  New  York,  also  a member  of  the 
party,  replied  to  several  of  those  who  had  spoken,  and 
in  allusion  to  Mr.  Wick,  the  ‘ Union”  states  that  he  made 
a most  scathing  speech,  as  of  “a  low,  vulgar  pot-house 
brawler,  and  one  who  was  fit  for  that  sphere  only. — 
This  man  had  deliberately  undertaken  to  whip  in  the 
members  of  the  democratic  party  who  did  not  concur 
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with  him.  This  vain,  swell-headed  member  with  an 
impudent  and  ignorant  conceit— the  man  who  was  rea- 
dy to  crawl  and  lick  the  very  dust  raised  by  the  men 
who  would  tread  upon  him,  was  the  man  who  had,  in 
an  unheard  of  manner,  and  most  indelicately,  arraign- 
ed others  for  an  independent  expression  of  "their  opin- 
ion. Mr.  R.  hoped  the  members  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  representing  two  millions  of  people  in  one 
state,  two  and  a half  millions  in  the  other,  and  three 
millions  in  the  third,  would  maintain  their  independence 
notwithstanding  all  the  assaults  they  had  received.  He 
had  been  arraigned  for  going  upon  the  whig  side  of 
the  house,  and  holding  conversation  with  the  whig  mem- 
bers. He  was  not  ashamed  of  this,  and  held  in  perfect 
loathing  and  contempt  the  man  who  would  thus  question 
him.” 

The  “Union"  noticed  these  and  similar  assaults,  in 
their  next  numbers,  and  appeared  to  concede  that  the 
bill  under  discussion  must  submit  to  material  modifica- 
tions, in  order  to  secure  its  passage. 

The  hour  fixed  when  debate  is  to  cease  upon  the  bill, 
and  for  voting  to  commence,  has  just  elapsed  as  we  are 
penning  this  paragraph.  We  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
announce  the  result  before  our  paper  goes  to  press. 

It  is  an  eventful  moment. 

Later.  By  the  Telegraph  we  learn  that  the  seventy- 
third  speech  on  the  tariff  bill  terminated  the  debate,  and 
Mr.  McKay  himself  led  the  way  proposing  amendments 
to  his  own  hill. 

The  duty  on  spirits  raised  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  by 
a vote  of  93  to  64. 

By  a vote  of  85  to  88,  the  motion  to  place  wines  at  100 
per  cent  was  lost. 

The  fishing  bounties  are  repealed , by  a vote  of  107 
to  69. 

Tea  and  coffee  exempted  from  duty,  by  a vote  of  104 
to  60.  The  three  millions  of  dollars  which  the  treasur 
ers’  estimates  predicated  on  from  a tax  on  these  two  arti- 
cles must  now  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Salt,  is  struck  out  of  the  bill  by  a large  vote — and  that 
article  is  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  also.  This  makes 
another  considerable  deficit. 

A general  transposition  of  articles  enumerated  in  the 
bill,  from  one  schedule,  or  rale  of  duty,  to  very  different 
rates  is  going  on  in  committee,  as  we  close. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  altogether  uncertain.  An  entire 
new  schedule  was  formed,  embracing  a long  list  of  arti- 
cles with  a rate  of  duty  at  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No  debate  was  allowed  on  any  proposition  to  amend. 
It  is  expected  that  the  committee  of  the  whole  would 
report  the  bill  to  the  house  on  the  3d,  as  amended.  Then 
would  come  the  test, — the  yeas  and  nays,  at  every  step, 
bringing  up  members  to  a strict  responsibility. 

Retrocession  of  Alexandria,  D.  C.  The  hill, 
giving  the  consent  of  congress  to  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria  to  the  state  of  Virginia  passed  the  senate  on 
the  1st  inst.  after  a spirited  debate,  by  a vote  of  ayes  32, 
nays  14.  The  bill  only  requires  the  president’s  signa- 
ture to  become  a law.  A vote  of  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria, (cily  and  county,)  and  the  action  of  the  Virginia 
legislature,  are  necessary  to  consummate  the  object. 


NATINOAL  AFFAIRS. 


WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

We  have  Brazos  St.  Jago  dates  to  the  20th,  brought 
to  New  Orleans  by  the  steamer  James  L.  Day. 

Col.  Edward  Featherston’s  regiment,  took  up  their 
line  of  march  for  Burrita,  on  the  19th. 

Reinoso  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  detach- 
ment under  Col.  Wilson,  without  opposition.  Ca- 
nales published  an  order  a few  days  before  Wilson 
reached  Reinosa,  calling  the  citizens  to  their  allegiance 
and  commanding  them  to  hold  no  communication 
with  the  Americans.  He,  it  is  believed,  was  in,  or 
near  the  town,  and  had  expressed  himself  desirous 
of  having  a “talk’’  with  Wilson.  The  supposition 
is  that  his  band  is  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Reinosa,  and  should  an  opportunity  present  itself, 
would  co-operate  with  such  of  the  rancheros  as  might 
wisli  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the  Colonel’s  march. 
A great  many  of  the  citizens  kept  aloof  or  had  quitted 
the  place.  Col.  Wilson  encamped  in  the  public  square 
of  Reinoso,  on  the  11th,  thinking  it  impossible  to 
throw  up  fortifications.  The  place  was  nearly  de- 
serted. 

Captain  McCullough’s  Rangers  started  out  on  the 
16lh  from  Matamoros,  with  12  day’s  provisions  on  a 
spying  expedition. 

A Mexican  captain,  wounded  in  the  battle  of  the 
9th,  died  at  Matamoros,  on  the  15th,  and  the  church 
bells  were  tolled  throughout  the  day.  Nearly  all 
of  the  prisoners  in  the  hospitals  have  recovered  or 
died  of  their  wounds.  Near  200  deserters  from  the 
enemy  have  arrived  here  amongst  their  friends,  who 
state  that  many  others  are  on  the  road." 


It  is  said  that  Gen.  Arista  and  Gan.  Ampudia|  have 
both  been  taken  to  Mexico  to  answer  for  the  recent 
defeats  of  the  army,  or  Ampudia  is  sent  for  to  sus- 
tain the  charges  against  Arista.  Many  Mexicans 
believe  that  Arista  sold  his  array  to  the  Americans. 

Major  Gen.  Gaines.  A court  of  Inquiry,  to  consist 
of  Brevet  Brig.  Gens.  II.  Brady  and  G.  M.  Brooke,  and 
Col.  J.  Crane,  members,  and  Brevet  Capt.  J.  F.  Lee,  re- 
corder, is  ordered  by  the  president  to  assemble  at  Fort 
Monroe,  on  the  18th  of  July,  to  investigate  the  late  con- 
duct of  Major  Gen.  Gaines,  in  calling  upon  governors 
of  states  for  volunteers,  in  organizing  and  mustering 
certain  volunteers,  and  in  giving  orders  to  officers  sine* 
1st  of  May,  1846,  for  subsistence,  stores,  &c.,  and  for 
payment  to  certain  individuals  or  bodies  of  men,  &c. 


MEXICO. 

Yucatan.  The  congress  of  Yucatan  have  de- 
clared independence,  and  no  longer  admit  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Mexican  government.  A vessel  from 
thence  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans  under  the  na- 
tional flag  of  the  new  republic,  which  exhibits  three 
stars,  in  the  manner  of  our  Union  flag. 

The  design  of  the  Yucatanese  to  take  this  step, 
was  suspected  by  our  naval  officer  in  command  on 
the  Mexican  coast,  at  the  time  he  received  informa- 
tion of  the  declaration  of  war,  and  he  despatched  a 
sloop  of  war  to  communicate  with  the  authorities,  at 
the  same  time  exempting  their  coast  from  the  general 
blockade,  until  he  ascertained  the  facts. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Yucatanese  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  United  States,  asking  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  Union,  long  before  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  proposed  at  all.  The  United  States  gov- 
ernment declined  to  recognize  the  commissioners. — 
A war  ensued  between  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  which 
was  terminated,  after  the  defeat  of  a Mexican  army, 
by  a treaty,  in  which  Yucatan  agreed  upon  certain 
conditions,  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  Mexico. 
They  now  assert  that  those  conditions  have  not  been 
fulfilled  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  and  once  more  they 
proclaim  independence. 

A Revolution  in  the  Province  of  Jalisco,  com- 
menced on  the  20th  May,  in  the  city  of  Guadalajara. 
The  battalion  of  Lagos,  followed  by  other  bodies  of 
military  and  by  the  enthusiastic  populace,  attacked 
the  palace  of  ihe  governor.  The  assault  was  so 
prompt  that  the  defenders  had  scarcely  time  for  a 
single  discharge  of  artillery,  by  which  one  man  only 
was  killed  and  one  woundad.  Ths  cry  of  the  assail- 
ants was  “Long  live  the  Republic,  and  death  to  a 
Foreign  Prince."  The  revolution  as  to  that  depart- 
ment was  conclusive.  The  government  commander 
had  to  submit,  and  was  allowed  only  to  the  22d  to 
quit  with  his  forces  for  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
6’th  article  of  the  treaty  dictated  by  the  revolution- 
ists, was  to  the  following  effect. 

“As  Gen.  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna  had 
the  glory  of  founding  the  Republic,  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  errors,  has  been  its  strongest  sup- 
port, in  spite  of  the  policy  of  Europe  and  the  insti- 
gations of  some  perverse  Mexicans,  and  opposed 
himself  to  the  usurpations  by  North  America;  the 
garrison  of  Jalisco  proclaims  the  said  general  as  the 
chief  of  the  grand  enterprise  for  which  this  plan  is 
entered  into.” 


MAGNETIC  TELEGRAPH. 

We  see  it  asserted  by  several  of  the  most  respect- 
able of  our  public  journals,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  anxious  for  the  general  government  to 
take  this  invaluable  improvement  as  a nationaTcon- 
cern,  and  regulate  it  somewhat  in  the  manner  that 
the  mails  and  post  routes  are  controlled.  When  the 
invention  was  demonstrated  and  its  wonderful  capa- 
cities were  but  very  partially  developed,  we  revolv- 
ed this  subject  over  in  mind  for  some  time,  whether 
it  would  be  best  for  the  people,  that  the  government 
should  have  a monopoly  and  the  sole  control  of  so 
powerful  an  engine  for  good  or  for  evil, — or  whether 
it  would  be  better  that  its  advantages  should  be  open 
to  competition — general  use,  and  “free  trade.”  Af- 
ter no  little  reflection  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  though  the  progress  of  the  enterprize  might  not 
be  so  rapid  at  first  and  many  difficulties  would  have 
to  be  encountered  in  adjusting  such  lines  of  commu- 
nication to  the  wants  of  society,  if  left  to  the  uncer 
tainties  of  individual  effort  or  to  associations,  yet 
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upon  the  whole  when  adjusted,  communities  would 
be  better  served  and  their  interests  better  taken  care 
of,  if  in  their  own  keeping,  than  if  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  government.  A question  has  been 
mooted  lately  whether  mail  would  not  be  better 
managed  if  conducted  something  like  our  express 
lines — a late  interpolatian.  This  we  very  much 
doubt,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  But 
the  objections  which  apply  to  that  case,  would  not 
so  strongly  apply  to  the  telegraph, — whilst  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  latter  can  be  so  readily  and  cheaply 
attained,  that  neither  the  government  power  nor  the 
government  funds  are  indispensable  to  its  mainten- 
ance nor  to  its  regulation.  Why  then  should  the 
people  part  with  its  control?— Why  make  a govern- 
ment monopoly  of  it? 

That  the  interference  of  government  to  the  extent 
proposed,  is  not  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  intercommunications  which  the  invention 
is  susceptible  of  effecting,  is  tolerably  well  establish- 
ed by  the  progress  effected  within  the  few  months 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  enterprize  was  started. 
Difficulties  and  delays  are  inevitable  incidents  in  un- 
dertaking any  novelty  like  this.  They  have  been 

Eartially  surmounted.  Public  impatience  has  hardly 
een  just  to  the  indefatigable  and  enterprizing  indi- 
viduals who  have  been  engaged  in  the  task — some 
people  appeared  to  think  that  all  was  known  and  no- 
thing remained  to  be  learned  in  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  magnetic  telegraph.  On  the 
contrary,  much  as  yet  is  mere  experiment,  as  to  the 


details  of  the  system— and  yet  see  what  has  been 
done  already. 

TELEGRAPH  LINES.  Miles. 

New  York  to  Boston,  complete  265 

Jersey  city  to  Washington,  do.  250 

Albany  to  Rochester,  do.  250 

Rochester  to  Buffalo,  to  be  complete  in  10  days  100 
New  York  to  Albany,  via  Poughkeepsie,  Troy, 

&c.,  to  be  completed  July  15  173 

Troy  to  Saratoga,  to  be  complete  July  10  33 

Oswego  to  Syracuse,  complete  38 

Lockport  to  Buffalo,  do.  26 

lthica  to  Auburn,  to  be  completed  July  4 45 

Boston  to  Lowell,  complete  25 

Boston  to  Portland,  to  be  completed  in  60  days  100 
Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  complete  98 

Total  1403 


Several  other  lines  are  about  being  immediately 
put  in  contracts.  One  of  these  will  connect  with 
Montreal  or  St.  John’s.  One  will  probably  be  con- 
structed, connecting  Springfield  with  Albany  or 
Troy. 


A PLEA  FOR  PEACE. 


Amongst  the  incidents  of  the  day  in  which  we  live, 
the  organization  of  a Peace  Society,  embracing  philan- 
thropists of  many  nations  and  Christian  members  of 
many  denominations,  is  a remarkable  incident.  Their 
ramifications  have  extended  into  associations  throughout 
several  countries.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  good  may  come 
of  so  humane  an  object.  Such  certainly  should  be  the 
influence  of  concentrated  efforts  from  such  a body  of 
men,  most  of  whom  are  individually  respectable,  some 
highly  influential  in  communities  amongst  whom  they 
labor  and  with  the  government  under  which  they  live, 
especially  in  an  age  when  public  opinion  is  coming  into 
so  much  sway,  and  cannot  well  be  disregarded. 

Another  movement,  not  less  striking,  and  perhaps 
more  practical  in  its  influences,  as  it  is  far  more  simple 
and  unpretending  in  its  measures,  and  apparently  better 
adopted  to  the  object  proposed,  has  grown  out  ol  the 
late  apprehension  of  a war  between  England  and  Ame- 
rica, and  which  deserves  to  be  recorded. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Society  of  Friends,  or  Qua- 
kers, have  been  pioneers  as  a society  in  many  of  the 
most  benevolent  reforms  of  the  last  two  centuries.  They 
were  the  first  to  testify  against  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  to  protest  against  their  members  holding  their  fel- 
low men  in  a state  of  slavery,— the  first  to  move  in  the 
temperance  reform,  having  for  a century  been  in  that 
respect,  a temperance  society,— the  first  of  the  modern 
religious  sects  to  assert  the  principles  on  which  the  peace 
society,  above  referred  to,  is  predicated. 

We  mention  the  foregoing  facts  merely  as  introduc- 
tory to  the  incident  which  follows. 

Another  reform,  for  which  the  Society  of  Friends 
ou»ht  to  have  credit,  or  for  which  they  should  be  ac- 
countable, as  the  case  may  be,  is  that  of  recognizing  to 
a large  extent,  the  equality  of  the  female  sex  with  that  of 
males,  in  departments  of  church,  as  well  in  social  rela- 
tions. Females  are  allowed  to  preach  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  females  have  their  own  meetings  se- 
parate from  those  of  the  males,  in  which  their  church  af- 
fairs are  conducted. 

There  has  been,  nevertheless,  a certain  control  ex- 
ercised by  the  males,  in  their  meetings  over  that,  or  at 
least  in  correspondence  with  the  meetings  of  the  fe- 
males- 

The  earnest  efforts  of  the  Friends’  Society  has  ever 
been  exerted  for  the  prevention  of  war,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation or  restoration  of  peace  to  the  nations.  When 
rt  was  perceived  that  there  was  danger  of  a war  between 


Great  Britain  and  America,  the  subject  was  introduced 
in  one  or  more  of  their  regular  meetings,  and  measures 
were  proposed  for  an  appeal  to  the  friends  of  peace  in 
both  countries  to  endeavor  to  avert  so  awful  an  evil. 

One  of  the  female  meetings,  that  at  Exeter,  a popu- 
lous town  near  the  centre  of  England,  understanding 
that  the  subject  was  agitated  in  meeting  of  the  males, 
proposed  to  associate  in  the  labor  of  love.  After  some 
consideration,  the  men’s  meeting  declined  the  offer,  as 
deeming  the  subject  more  immediately  belonging  to  their 
sex. 

With  this  conclusion,  the  female  meeting  at  Exeter 
was  not  entirely  satisfied,  and  they  decided  to  originate 
a movement  of  their  own,  and  to  execute  it  in  their  own 
characteristic  way. 

The  meeting  prepared  an  address  from  the  females 
of  Exeter,  in  England,  to  the  females  of  Philadelphia, 
upon  the  subject.  We  had  a copy  of  the  address,  and 
as  it  was  brief,  and  breathed  the  spirit  of  affectionate 
regard  to  the  human  family,  we  intended  to  insert  it, 
but  it  has  been  mislaid  It  was  signed  by  1,623  women 
of  Exeter,  and  forwarded  by  one  of  the  steamers  that 
arrived  during  the  last  month. 

The  females  of  Philadelphia  have  promptly  responded 
to  this  movement  of  their  sisters  over  the  big  waters. 

A large  meeting  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
following  notice: 

“The  women  of  Philadelphia  are  particularly  invited 
to  a meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Franklin  Hall,  Sixth  st., 
below  Arch,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  17th  instant, 
at  4 o’clock,  to  hear  and  reply  to  an  address  from  1,623 
women  of  Exeter,  England,  to  the  women  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  subject  of  peace.  As  this  is  a subject  which 
appeals  to  the  highest  interests  of  mankind,  a large  and 
general  attendance  is  requested. 

Mrs.  Sydney  Ann  Lewis,  Mrs.  Wni.  Morrison, 

“ .1.  R.  Chandler,  Miss  Sarah  Pugh, 

“ Sarah  Tyndale,  “ Hannah  L.  Stickney, 

“ Lucretia  Mott,  “ Susan  Grew, 

“ R.  V.  Massey,  “ Margaret  Jones, 

Mrs.  J.  N.  Bennett. 

In  conformity  to  the  above  call,  a meeting  was  organ- 
ized by  electing  Mrs.  Sarah  Pugh,  president,  and  Mrs- 
Anne  D.  Morrison,  secretary. 

The  address  of  the  women  of  England  was  then  read 
and  received  with  demonstrations  of  much  satisfaction. 

The  following  address  was  then  read  by  Lucretia 
Mott,  and  adopted  in  answer: 

From  the  women  of  Philadelphia,  V . S.  A.,  in  answer  to 
the  friendly  address  of  the  women  of  Exeter,  England, 
on  the  subject  of  peace. 

Dear  friends  and  sisters:  Your  communication  has 
met  with  a cordial  reception  by  us.  Heartily  do  we  re- 
spond to  your  earnest  desire,  that  so  terrible  a calamity 
as  war  between  your  country  and  ours,  may  never  come 
upon  us.  We  feel  assured  that  the  fraternal  addresses, 
sent  by  thousands  of  English  men  and  women,  will  do 
much  to  avert  so  fearful  an  evil. 

We  rejoice  that  your  attention  has  been  awakened  to 
this  subject,  and  that  you  have  been  thus  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge the  bond  of  human  brotherhood — a bond  far 
more  holy,  than  'hat  mistaken  patriotism  “which  would 
make  the  people  ot  two  nations  whose  interests  are  iden- 
tical, enemies  of  each  other,  thus  impeding  the  progress 
of  peace  and  good  will  to  man.’’ 

We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  women  to  look  with  an 
attentive  eye,  upon  the  great  events  which  are  transpi- 
ring around  them;  in  order  that,  with  an  enlightened 
judgment,  as  well  as  with  a feeling  heart,  they  may  di- 
rect the  force  of  their  moral  influence  against  the  ini- 
quitous spirit  of  war.  Great  is  the  responsibility  of  wo- 
man in  relation  to  this  subject.  The  false  love  ol  glory, 
the  cruel  spirit  of  .revenge,  the  bloodthirsty  ambition, 
swelling  the  breast  of  the  soldier  in  the  battle  field — these 
are  often  but  the  ripened  harvest,  from  the  seed  sown 
by  his  mother’s  hand,  when  in  his  childish  hours,  she 
gave  him  tiny  weapons,  and  laught  him  how  to  mimic 
war’s  murderous  game. 

Let  us  then,  dear  sisters,  be  unceasingly  faithful  in 
all  our  relations,  whether  of  the  social  circle,  or  the  more 
extended  sphere,  employing  the  mighty  influences  that 
cluster  around  the  domestic  hearth  and  the  way-side, 
the  pen  and  the  pres3,  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  supe- 
riority of  Christian  love  and  forgiveness,  over  the  law  of 
physical  force. 

We  are  gratified  that  the  late  difficulties  between  our 
countries  are  in  progress  of  amicable  settlement — but  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  have  other  brethren  entitled  to  our 
sympathy,  urging  upon  us  the  duty  to  impress  upon  the 
heart  of  this  generation  the  idea  of  the  brotherhood  of 
the  race.  The  war  waged  by  your  government  against 
India,  and  that  by  ours  against  Mexico,  admonish  us 
that  it  is  now,  as  ever,  important  to  instil  the  principles 
of  justice,  mercy,  and  peace. 

For  your  word  of  counsel  and  cheer,  we  thank  you; 
and  would  unite  with  you  in  prayer,  that  the  kingdom  of 
our  Father  in  Heaven  may  come;  and  the  Gospel  of  His 
dear  Son,  breathing  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men,  may  extend  from  “sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  rivers 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth.” 

After  adopting  the  address,  a committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  further  the  object,  and  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
3,525  signatures,  of  which  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  takes  occasion  to  say:  “We  looked  over  the 
signatures  with  no  little  delight.  All  were  clearly  and 
distinctly  written,  and  many  in  a style  of  elegantpen- 
manship.  The  address  is  about  10  yards  long,  and  em- 
braces 24  sheets  of  foolscap.  The  Exeter  document 
was  signed  by  1,623,  so  that  the  response  contains  more 
than  double  that  number  of  signatures.  Mr.  Peter,  the 
British  consul  for  Philadelphia,  has  kindly  consented  to 


forward  the  response— the  whole  matter  being  under 
the  care  of  Elihu  Burritt,  the  “learned  blacksmith,’’ 
whose  praiseworthy  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  entitle 
him  to  the  kindly  regards  of  every  friend  of  humanity, 
The  movement  reflects  infinite  credit  upon  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters.” 

The- province  of  the  female  in  this  transaction  is  cer- 
tainly far  more  appropriately  presented,  then  in  the  in- 
stance which  we  find  commended  in  the  following  pa- 
ragraph: 

"Among  the  toasts  offered  at  the  entertainment  which 
was  given  at  Matamoros  by  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Louisiana  legislature,  was  the  following, 
by  Lieut.  Bragg,  of  the  artillery: 

The  Heroine  of  Fori  Brown. 

In  offering  this  toast  he  said  that  “during  the  whole  of 
the  bombardment  the  wife  of  one  of  the  soldiers,  whose 
husband  was  ordered  with  the  army  to  Point  Isabel,  re- 
mained in  the  fort,  and  though  the  shot  and  shells  were 
constantly  flying  on  every  side,  she  disdained  to  seek 
shelter  in  the  bomb-proofs,  but  labored  the  whole  time 
cooking  and  taking  care  of  the  soldiers,  without  the 
least  regard  to  her  own  safety.  Her  bravery  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  were  in  the  fort,  and  she  has  thus 
acquired  the  name  of  ‘The  Great  Western.’  ” 
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Crowds  of  other  subjects  compelled  us  to  defer 
our  usual  brief  notices  of  Theological  affairs,  until 
they  have  accumulated  so  that  we  must  now  select 
from  the  great  mass,  and  abbreviate. 

An  act  has  been  passed  in  the  Canadian  parlia- 
ment for  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  body  of  Christian  Unitarians  have  hith- 
erto labored. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  given  orders  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a museum  in  Betllin,  to  be  specially  devoted 
to  the  collection  of  objects  which  have  belonged  to 
Luther  or  his  illustrious  disciples. 

Jerusalem  and  the  Jews. — The  nomination  to 
the  bishopric  of  Jerusalem,  belonging  alternately  to 
the  British  and  Prussian  governments,  the  king  of 
Prussia  has  filled  the  see  vacated  by  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander,  by  the  Rev.  Moses  Belson,  a 
converted  Jew,  Mr.  Belson  was  originally  a jour- 
neyman saddler,  and  travelling  in  England  in  search 
of  experience  and  education  as  is  usual  among  the 
German  mechanics,  worked  for  a time  at  Exeter, 
where  he  became  converted. 

The  Israelites  of  Malta  have  generously  supplied 
with  clothing  and  money,  a young  American,  named 
Alexander  Hersey,  who  has  been  cured  of  insanity 
in  the  hospital  there. 

A letter  from  Switzerland,  (April  28.)  published 
in  the  Washington  Union,  says:  “The  Jews  who  are 
very  much  opposed  in  some  of  the  German  states, 
were  lately  called  upon  in  one  of  the  German  pa- 
pers to  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  could  en- 
joy the  same  privileges,  and  attain  the  same  distinc- 
tion as  other  citizens.  President  Polk  was  quoted 
as  an  example,  who,  as  it  was  asserted,  was  a 
“Jew,”  and  had  attained  the  highest  honors  in  Ame- 
rica.” 

The  Paris  Moniteur  publishes  a long  ordinance  es- 
tablishing  a Jewish  consistory  at  Algiers,  with  pro- 
vincial consistories  at  Oran  and  Constantina,  whose 
joint  authority  is  to  extend  to  all  the  Jews  in  Alge- 
ria. The  ordinance  also  decrees  the  creation  of 
schools  and  Salles  d’Asile,  in  Algeria,  for  the  Jews 
of  both  sexes. 

Reformed  German?,  (says  the  foreign  corres- 
pondent of  the  New  York  Observer,)  is  still  agita- 
ted by  important  doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions. The  Friends  of  L’ght,  the  Pietists,  the  men 
who  occupy  a middle  ground  hold  debates  among 
themselves  which  draw  the  attention  of  men  of  the 
world.  Besides,  the  appearance  of  Ronge’s  sect  in- 
crease the  effervescence.  In  general,  the  Reformed 
churches  of  this  country  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
constitution  of  the  church  and  the  forms  of  worship. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  king  of  Prussia  thought 
proper  to  introduce  changes  conformed  to  the  wants 
of  the  present  time.  But  not  wishing  to  act  alone, 
he  sent  an  invitation  to  various  Protestant  states  of 
Germany,  to  induce  them  to  appoint  delegates  who 
should  hold  conference  at  Berlin.  This  coll  wa3 
heard,  and  twenty  six  states,  great  and  small,  are 
now  represented  in  this  sort  of  Protestant  council. 
The  free  cities  of  Germany  and  the  dutchy  of  Ol- 
benburg  have  alone  refused  to  accept  the  invitation. 
The  first  conference  took  place  the  5th  of  January 
last,  Mr.  Eichhorn,  minister  of  worship,  in  the  chair. 
The  members  of  this  congress  are  almost  all  distin- 
guished theologians  or  orators,  known  by  the  services 
they  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  piety. 
All  doctrinal  opinions  from  rigid  Calvinism  to  ration- 
alism are  here  repeated. 
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The  Augsburg  Confession  of  Faith  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  foundation  of  the  conferences,  but  with 
the  condition  that  it  be  regarded  rather  as  a pious 
testimony,  than  as  a doctrinal  rule. 

The  sultana  and  queen  Victoria. — A singular 
letter  has  recently  been  addressed  by  Valide,  mother 
of  the  present  sultan  of  Turkey,  to  queen  Victoria, 
of  England.  The  following  is  the  occasion: — Dr. 
Millinger,  who  has  for  a long  time  been  a resident  of 
that  city,  and  who  was  lord  Byron’s  physician  at  Ihe 
time  of  his  death,  and  who  is  the  private  physician 
of  the  sultaness,  has  three  children  living  in  Italy  — 
For  several  years  their  grandmother  has  retained 
them  against  the  wishes  of  their  father,  and  has 
brought  them  up  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Dr.  Mil  1 in  - 
ger,  notwithstanding  the  most  active  exertions,  has 
not  been  able  to  recover  his  children.  He  has  ad- 
dressed several  letters  to  the  house  of  lords  as  well 
as  to  the  house  of  commons  for  aid,  but  all  in  vain. 
He  had  formed  a resolution  to  repair  to  England  in 
person,  and  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  energetic 
endeavors.  The  sultaness,  Valide,  on  account  of 
her  own  ill  health,  is  opposed  to  his  departure,  and 
in  order  to  determine  his  remaining,  she  has  herself 
addressed  this  letter  to  the  queen  of  England;  it  is 
written  by  the  sultaness  in  her  own  hand,  upon  the 
finest  satin  paper  with  a richly  ornamented  margin; 
it  is  enclosed  in  a velvet  bag  adorned  with  precious 
sloDes. 

The  general  theological  seminary. The 

board  of  trustees  met  at  the  vestry,  St.  John’s  cha- 
pel, New  York,  on  the  24th  June,  1846.  The  atten- 
dance was  quite  large,  and  among  those  present  ex- 
officio, — were  Bishops  Brownell,  Meade,  Hopkins, 
Doane,  De  Lancey,  Lee,  Henshaw,  Eastburn,  and 
Chase.  A deep  interest  no  doubt,  was  felt  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  this  meeting.  A circular  letter  had 
been  addressed  to  the  trustees  prior  to  the  meeting, 
by  Bishop  Chase,  stating  that  the  students  at  the  se- 
minary were  at  this  time  receiving  instruction  from 
a suspended  bishop,  alluding  no  doubt  to  Bishop 
Onderdonk,  and  apprising  them  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  up  for  consideration  at  the  meet- 
ing. On  the  board  organizing,  on  Wednesday,  a se- 
ries of  resolutions  were  offered  by  Bishop  De  Lancey, 
of  western  New  York,  proposing  that  no  appoint- 
ments be  made  to  fill  existing  vacancies  in  the  facul- 
ty of  the  seminary;  and  further  that  measures  be 
adopted  lending  to  break  up  the  general  theological 
seminary,  and  to  distribute  the  funds  by  which  that 
institution  is  supported,  among  the  respective  dioce- 
ses by  which  they  were  contributed.  The  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  bishop  offer- 
ed the  resolutions  solely  on  his  own  responsibility; 
he  consulted  no  person  on  the  subject.  The  mea- 
sure he  does  not  advocate  on  any  ground  of  hostility 
to  the  institution,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  theolo- 
gical instruction  is  there  imparled;  but  on  the  ground 
that  it  long  has  been,  and  is  likely  to  continue  to  be, 
“a  bone  of  contention”  in  the  church. 

The  Mascachuselts  diocesan  convention,  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  church,  have  appointed  a commit- 
tee of  thirty  six  laymen  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
William  Appleton,  esq. — to  wit:  the  establishment 
of  a school  of  divinity  in  that  diocese,  for  which 
purpose  he  has  contributed  $25,000. 


Protestant  Episcopal  church. — The  fifty  eighth 
annual  convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
was  recently  held  at  Baltimore. 

Prayer,  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Hoff. 

Triennial  discourse,  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  holy  communion,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
Whitlingham,  Rev.  Dr.  Wyatt,  and  others. 

Forty  three  clergymen  entitled  to  their  seats  an- 
swered to  their  names,  besides  a number  of  lay  dele- 
gates. 

Dr.  Hervy  Colburn,  was  elected  secretary.  Rev. 
F.  A.  Baker  assistant  secretary,  but  as  the  latter 
could  not  serve,  Dr.  Francis  Donaldson  was  appoint- 
ed. 

The  secretary  reported  to  the  convention  that  all 
the  records  of  the  convention,  up  to  the  year  1840, 
and  all  the  documents  up  to  the  year  1843  were  des- 
troyed by  fire  on  the  24th  of  January  last. 

A resolution  that  the  vestry  of  Christ  church,  Ha- 
gerstown, be  received  into  the  union  at  the  next 
convention,  was  proposed.  The  chair  pronounced  it 
to  be  out  of  order.  The  subject  came  up  on  a mo- 
tion to  receive  Lewis  Spencer  as  a lay  delegate  from 
that  church,  which  after  debate,  was  decided  in  the 
negative  by  a large  majority.  The  debate  was  re- 
sumed on  the  resolution.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  V.  Juhns, 
of  Baltimore,  and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Lyinan,  pastor  of 
the  church  in  question,  addressed  the  convention. — 
The  subject  was  disposed  of  by  adopting  a resolu- 


tion, that  if  said  church  would  abandon  their  appli- 
cation, organize  in  due  form,  and  make  regular  ap- 
plication, such  application  would  be  duly  acceded 
to. 

After  transacting  the  usual  business  the  conven- 
tion designated  St.  Paul’s  church,  Baltimore,  as  the 
place  for  the  next  convention  to  assemble  at,  and 
adjourned. 

Grace  church — Protestant  Episcopal — at  N.  York. 
This  magnificent  building  just  completed  is  situated 
at  that  point  in  Broadway,  north  of  Tenth  street, 
where  a slight  bend  gives  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
prospective  view  of  the  church  for  a distance  of 
nearly  two  miles,  and  its  lofty  spire  appears  to  ter- 
minate that  long  avenue,  now  composed  of  lofty 
houses  and  soon  to  be  lined  with  palaces.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  of  that  beauti- 
ful white  marble,  so  admirably  adapted  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  architectural  forms,  and  particularly  of 
the  rich  tracery  and  elaborate  intricacies  of  the  style 
which  has  been  chosen  by  the  architect.  The  build- 
ing is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  whose  longer  arm  is 
144 J feet,  and  the  shorter  100  feet.  The  spire  is 
220  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  The  ar- 
chitecture is  a pure  and  tasteful  adaptation  of  the 
richest  description  of  that  known  as  Gothic — a style 
designated  as  flamboyant,  but  little  known  to  the  ar- 
chitects of  England,  and  never  before  attempted  in 
the  United  States,  The,  interior  is  finished  in  the 
same  taste,  with  more  elaborate  ornaments,  and  is 
colored  to  resemble  the  stone  which  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages  employed  in  preference,  and  of- 
ten procured  at  great  cost,  for  buildings  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  the  expedition.  The  win- 
dows, divided  by  mullions  and  intricate  tracery,  are 
filled  throughout  with  either  glass  stained  in  the  fire 
or  colored  in  the  molten  liquid.  The  stained  glass  is 
the  workmanship  of  an  artist  who,  unfortunately  did 
not  live  to  see  his  work  put  up,  and  who,  in  its  exe- 
cution, labored  for  a reputation  he  was  not  permitted 
to  enjoy.  The  variety  of  patterns  exhibited  in  the 
glass  is  almost  endless;  and  although  the  church  it- 
self is  symmetric  in  form  beyond  the  demands  of 
the  style  of  architecture,  the  ornamental  parts  are  so 
varied  from  capital  to  capital  and  from  arch  to  arch 
as  to  present,  with  the  glass,  a subject  of  long  and 
careful  study. 

A sale  of  pews  in  this  splendid  edifice  took  place 
a short  time  since.  On  the  first  day,  150  out  of  212, 
in  the  church,  were  sold.  The  sum  of  premiums 
over  the  assessed  sale  of  the  pews,  being  seventeen 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  five  dollars.  The 
highest  premium  paid  was  four  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars,  on  a pew  assessed  at  $800;  the  next  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  on  a pew  rated  at  $900.  The 
lowest  premium  was  $5,  on  a pew  rated  at  $650. — 
The  purchasers  were  among  the  wealthiest  and 
most  respectable  of  citizens. 

The  Montreal  cathedral. — This  immense  struc- 
ture contains  1,363  pews,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
15,000  persons.  It  will  cost,  when  finished,  $600~- 
000,  and  yet  some  parts  of  the  interior  give  little  ev- 
idence of  great  expense  or  superior  design.  Some 
of  the  pictures,  however,  are  truly  magnificent. — 
The  ascent  to  the  tower,  a distance  of  214  feet,  is 
by  235  steps. 

The  late  Catholic  council. — The  Catholic  Her- 
ald states,  that  at  the  last  provincial  council  held  in 
Baltimore  it  was  decreed  “that  the  next  council  will 
be  held  at  Baltimore,  on  the  fourth  Sunday  after 
Easter,  in  the  year  1849.  The  other  decrees  five 
only  in  number,  regard  the  administration  of  the  sa- 
craments, or  other  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discip- 
line. The  erection  of  four  new  sees  is  in  contem- 
plation, but  only  two  new  bishops  are  to  be  created. 
Final  action  on  these  matters,  as  well  as  on  the  no- 
minations, will  of  course,  be  deferred  until  the  as- 
sent of  the  holy  see  shall  have  been  obtained. 

We  have  kept  waiting  to  find  room  to  insert,  until 
too  late,  an  account  of  the  opening  of  the  late  coun- 
cil at  the  cathedral,  the  procession  of  the  bishops, 
the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  splendid  music, 
commencing  with  “Mozart’s  No.  12,”  followed  by 
“The  Mma  Virgo, ” a composition  of  the  highest  or- 
der of  Hummel,  sung  by  a lady,  in  a manner  seldom 
if  ever  surpassed,  and  at  vespers,  the  responsive 
chaunting  between  the  manly  chorus  of  prelates 
around  the  altar  and  the  choir,  was  of  the  highest 
order  of  church  music.  The  “Cantana  Domine,” 
an  entire  new  piece  of  composition,  was  sung  by  an 
exquisite  female  voice,  with  a power,  a melody,  and 
tender  sweetness  that  enraptured  the  auditory,  as  it 
stole  through  the  “long  drawn  aisles  and  fretted 
vaults”  of  the  dim  cathedral  in  the  Sabbath  twilight. 
A correspondent  of  one  of  the  Baltimore  papers  says: 
— “A  foreigner  of  distinction,  who  was  present  at 
several  coronations,  and,  for  twenty  five  years  past, 
has  been  ip  the  habit  of  attending  tbe  opera  in  Lon- 


don and  Paris,  observed  to  us  after  the  ceremonial — 
that  “in  splendor  of  effect,  he  never  saw  the  ritual 
of  the  altar,  nor  heard  the  artistic  excellence  of  the 
music  surpassed,  in  any  cathedral  or  by  any  singers 
in  the  old  world.”  This  was  high  oommendation — 
but  it  was  unquestionably  as  sincere  as  it  was  enthu- 
siastic.” 

The  Jesuits. — The  Constitulionncl,  publishes  a long 
account  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  the  principal  part  of  which  it  takes  from 
a work  recently  published  at  Leipsic.  After  giving 
the  early  history  of  the  Jesuits,  their  decline  and 
their  reorganization,  it  informs  us  that  they  have 
now  fourteen  provinces,  (the  term  given  to  the  coun- 
ties or  cities  in  which  they  have  establishments,)  viz: 
Rome,  Sicily,  Naples,  Turin,  Spain,  Paris,  Lyons, 
Belgium,  England,  Ireland,  Austria,  Germany,  Ma- 
ryland, and  the  Missouri.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1838,  they  had  in  these  provinces  173  establishments 
and  3,067  members;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1841, 
they  had  211  establishments  and  4,565  members; 
and  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844,  233  establishments 
and  4,133  members,  having  thus,  in  six  years,  in- 
creased by  60  establishments  and  1,066  members. — 
Ir.  1844,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  increased  to  5,526.  In  conclu. 
ding  its  statistical  details,  the  Constitutionnel  says — 
“It  will  be  seen  that  the  success  of  the  company  of 
J sus  has  been  constant  during  late  years  in  all  the 
provinces.  It  has  everywhere  gained  ground;  it  has 
everywhere  extended  and  consolidated  its  empire; 
but  the  most  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  Pa- 
ris and  Lyons.  The  object  of  the  principal  efforts  of 
Ihe  society  in  our  days  is  not  the  conversation  of 
Pagans  and  Infidels;  it  has  not,  as  it  had  two  centu- 
ries ago,  more  than  two  thousand  missionaries  in  the 
Indies,  Japan,  and  America;  proselytism  in  distant 
countries  is  now  only  a commercial  speculation,  an 
affair  of  money.  The  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  faith  paid  to  the  company  of  Jesus,  in  1844,  the 
sum  of  332,092f.  32c.  for  134  priests,  30  novices, 
and  61  brothers,  whom  the  society  had  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  missions  among  the  Infidels.” 

The  following  is  the  account  given  of  the  Jesuit 
establishments  in  England  and  Ireland: 

“The  province  of  England  contained  140  Jesuits 
in  1841,  and  1G4  in  1844.  The  Jesuits  have  33  es- 
tablishments, houses,  colleges,  residences,  or  simple 
houses.  They  show  themselves  more  openly  than  in 
other  countries,  and  the  colleges  and  houses  are  gen- 
erally called  by  the  name  of  some  saint:  thus  they 
have  the  college  of  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Michael,  St. 
Stanislaus,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  &c.  Their  principal  establishment  is 
the  college  of  Stonyhurst,  in  Lancashire.  It  con- 
tains 20  priests,  26  novices,  and  14  brothers.  The 
province  of  England  has  20  missionaries  at  Calcutta. 
The  English  government  protects  them  as  much  as 
the  Protestant  missionaries,  and  even  assists  them  at 
the  present  moment  to  establish  a new  college  spe- 
cially devoted  to  China.  The  vice  province  of  Ire- 
land contained  63  Jesuits  in  1841,  and  73  in  1844. — 
They  possess  in  Ireland  the  colleges  of  Clongowes, 
Tullabeg,  and  Dublin.  In  Dublin  they  have  recently 
formed  a second  college. 

Re-conversion  of  England. — The  Catholics  of 
France,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  are 
now  offering,  under  the  direction  or  advice  of  their 
bishops,  regular  prayers  for  the  re-conversion  of 
England  to  the  church  of  Rome.  The  following 
extract,  we  take  from  an  address  made  by  one  of 
the  archbishops  to  his  flock,  appealing  to  them  to  en- 
gage in  this  undertaking.  Their  prayers  for  England, 
are  in  fact  to  be  against  the  two  great  “pleagues” — 
free  examination,  and  private  judgment. 

Dear  Brethren:  We  had  already  anticipated  the  ap- 
peal just  made  to  our  charity  by  our  brother  and  col- 
league in  the  episcopacy,  the  learned  bishop  of  Me- 
lipotamus,  in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  your 
prayers  for  England,  that  country  formerly  called 
the  “Isle  of  Saints”  where  such  numerous  monu- 
ments, and  so  many  peerless  relics  of  Catholicism, 
eloquently  proclaim  the  glory  shed  upon  it  by  its  pi- 
ous institutions,  its  illustrious  “ prelates,  its  learned 
schools.  When  recalling  to  your  memory  and  your 
zeal  the  apostolical  work  for  the  “propagation  of  the 
faith,”  how  could  we  have  ever  forgotten  such  an 
afflicted  portion  of  the  divine  vineyard,  so  well  guar- 
ded in  days  of  old  behind  the  stronghold  of  unity, 
but  now  alas!  a prey  to  the  plague  of  free  examina- 
tion, of  private  judgment — those  two  offsprings  of 
the  sects  and  errors  which  infest  that  once  sanctified 
land.  We  have,  therefore,  chosen  one  day  in  the 
week  to  unite  in  prayer  and  good  works,  that  we 
might  call  down  grace  and  light  upon  the  heads  of 
those  whom  we  consider  as  brethren  in  spite  of  their 
separation,  and  whom  we  shall  never,  cease  to  love 
spite  of  their  prejudices  against  us. 
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COMMAND  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Congress  have  decided,  after  very  brief  discus 
sion,  some  knotty  points  in  relation  to  the  command 
of  the  armies,  and  to  the  appointment  of  officers  for 
the  volunteer  army. 

The  president  a few  weeks  since,  gave  or  signified 
his  intention  to  give  the  command  of  the  army,  em- 
bracing both  the  regular  army  and  the  volunteer 
forces,  intended  to  operate  against  Mexico,  to  Major 
General  Scott,  as  senior  officer  of  the  United  States 
army.  Before  he  quit  the  capital  on  that  service,  a 
misunderstanding  occurred:  he  was  deprived  of  the 
command  aDd  retained  in  service  at  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. 

A bill  within  -the  same  brief  period  was  brought 
in,  and  after  warm  debate,  passed  into  a law,  by 
congress,  which  authorises  the  president  at  the  close 
of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  officers  which  the  state  of  war  may  call  into 
service,  by  striking  from  the  roll  any  of  the  major 
generals,  so  as  to  leave  but  one  in  service  on  resto- 
ration of  peace.  We  know  not  whether  the  object 
contemplated  was,  or  was  not,  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  remove  either  General  Scott  or  General 
Gaines,  or  both  of  the  old  Generals,  Scott  and 
Gaines,  from  the  army,  but  certain  it  is  the  appre- 
hension that  such  will  be  the  result,  is  very  ge- 
neral. 

The  command  of  “the  Army  of  Occupation”  has 
been  confirmed  to  General  Taylor,— “Old  rough  and 
ready.”  As  he  was  but  a colonel  in  lineal  rank,  a 
brigade  general  only  by  brevet,  it  was  necessary  to 
promote  him,  or  other  officers  now  ordered  to  the 
Rio  Grande  would  have  outranked  him.  He  had 
won  a fair  title  to  promotion;  the  government  has 
promptly  awarded  it,  and  the  people  applaud  the 
measure.  General  Taylor  is  now  a major  general 
iu  the  United  States  regular  army,— and  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  now  concentrated  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande. 

For  the  command  of  the  volunteer  forces,  the  law 
which  passed  congress  this  week,  and  dates  26th  of 
June,  1846,  authorises  the  president  to  appoiut  two 
major  generals,  and  eight  brigade  generals. 

William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  was  nominat- 
ed and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  senate  as  a major 
general  under  the  act. 

Gen’l.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  is  nominated 
as  the  other  major  general,  and  will  no  doubt  be  also 
confirmed. 

Six  of  the  eight  brigadier  generals  authorised  by 
the  law,  have  been  nominated  to  the  senate. 

The  present  arrangements  in  relation  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Mex- 
ico we  understand  to  be,  that  General  Taylor  will 
move  with  one  division  from  the  Rio  Grande,  to- 
wards the  city  of  Mexico. 

Gen.  Wool  of  the  United  States  army,  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  which  is  now  mustering  in  the 
northwest,  will  move  forthwith  upon  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. 

Col.  Kearney,  United  States  army,  will  command 
a division  which  is  already  concentrating  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  is  to  proceed  against  Santa  Fe.— 
We  may  as  well  throw  in  a few  interesting  items 
as  to  this  service,  clipped  lrom  papers  just  received. 


TOPOGRAPHY  OP  MEXICO. 

Having  copied  into  our  last  number  from  the 
Washington  “Union,”  an  article  professing  to  give  a 
description  of  the  route,  and  which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  that  official,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing comments  and  corrections  extracted  by  the 
New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  from  a private  cor- 
respondence. 

[extract.] 

#**###### 

I have  to-day  (June  17th)  read  a publication  in  the 
Union,  signed  Almy,  purporting  to  be  a topographi- 
cal description  of  the  country  between  Matamoros 
and  Monterey,  abounding  in  errors  as  regard  dis- 
tances, description  of  places,  population,  &c.,  &c. — 

1 know  the  writer,  Mr.  Leon  Almy,  very  well;  so 
does  Gen.  M.  He  is,  1 believe,  a Rhode  Islander 
by  birth,  and  a very  good  man  in  his  way;  but  either 
from  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  absent  from 
Mexico,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  has  fallen  into 
great  errors,  but  which  cannot  mislead  Gen.  Taylor, 
if,  as  1 suppose,  he  will  cause  a reconnoisance  to  be 
made  before  he  takes  up  his  line  of  march.  Be- 
sides, General  Taylor  has  with  him  Capt.  Walker, 
and  no  doubt  others  whose  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try will  be  found  much  more  precise  and  correct 
than  the  information  of  Mr.  Almy.  1st.  As  regards 
distance,  he  makes  it  much  greater  to  Reynosa  than 
is  correct,  and  much  less  from  Reynosa  to  Comargo 
than  the  fact  will  warrant.  Then  as  regards  subsis- 
tence— a single  traveller  from  Matamoros  to  Comar 
go,  either  by  the  river  route,  called  “II  Camino  por 
las  Morias,”  or  “The  Roads  of  the  Wells” — on 
either  route,  I repeat,  travellers  find  difficulty  in 
procuring  subsistence  or  water;  for  yourself,  a suffi- 
ciency may  be  had  of  meat  and  tortillas,  (a  sort  of 
corn  cake  peculiar  to  Mexico,)  but  for  your  horse — 

1 have  had  to  ride  a dozen  miles  and  enquire  at  a 
half  a dozen  rancheros,  before  I could  procure  feed 
for  my  horses,  and  that  in  the  month  of  November, 
when,  whatever  harvest  they  had,  was  but  just  ga- 
thered. Again,  he  speaks  of  towns  and  villages, 
with  a population  of  hundreds,  on  the  route,  whilst 
you  find  but  Reynosa  and  Camargo,  on  the  river, 
and  two  other  small  villages  on  the  road  after  you 
turn  west  from  the  river — one  about  half  way  to 
Monterey,  the  other  within  three  leagues  of  Mon- 
terey. All  his  other  towns  are  creatures  of  the 
fancy. 

1 think  there  appeared  in  some  newspaper,  a few 
days  ago,  a letter  from  one  of  a party  despatched  by 
by  Gen.  Taylor  to  ascertain  where  Arista  had  halted 
and  in  that,  the  writer  stated  that  they  had  followed 
the  Mexican  army  about  60  miles  through  a country 
destitute  of  provisions  and  water. 

This  is  correct,  and  any  army  marching  from  Ma- 
tamoros to  Monterey,  must  rely  on  the  supplies  fur- 
nished from  its  own  depots  on  the  river  or  suffer. — 
If  our  array  establishes  itself,  in  cantonments  in  or 
near  Monterey  during  the  rainy  season,  they  must 
still  rely  for  subsistence  on  their  own  stores,  or  for- 
age over  a wide  extent  of  country,  with  the  hazard, 
at  the  same  time,  of  finding  the  provisions  of  the 
country  placed  beyond  their  reach.  Immediately 
around  Monterey,  and  as  far  as  the  Rinconada  on 
the  Saltillo  road,  there  is  some  grain  raised,  but  no- 
thing like  a supply  for  the  number  of  horses  follow- 
ing the  troops  now  in  the  field,  and  to  remain  sta- 
tionary for  one  month,  much  less  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  the  rainy  season.  One  at  all  acquainted 
with  that  country,  can  but  read  with  astonishment 
the  publications  which  we  see  put  forth  from  day  to 
day  in  our  newspapers,  with  all  the  apparent  con- 
fidence of  intimate  knowledge,  narrating  facts  as 
they  exist,  when,  in  truth,  they  are  mere  fancy 
sketches  that  any  one  might  pen,  with  equal  cor 
redness,  who  had  never  been  beyond  the  corpora- 
tion limits  of  Philadelphia.  Such  things  are  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the  government,  and  induce 
it  to  withhold  supplies  absolutely  indispensable,  or 
to  suspect  the  commanding  officer  of  a wasteful  ex- 
penditure of  stores,  from  the  amount  of  his  requisi- 
tions. 


Bent’s  Fort. — The  St.  Louis  Republican,  of 
June  22d,  says:  “We  learn  from  the  officers  of  the 
steamer  Archer,  that  the  company  of  Messrs.  Bent 
and  St.  Vrain,  comprising  about  fifty  wagons,  with 
nine  or  ten  thousand  buffalo  robes  arrived  at  Kansas 
landing  last  Thursday,  from  Bent’s  Fort,  on  the  Ar- 
kansas, which  place  they  left  on  the  18th  of  May. — 
Messrs.  Bent  and  St.  Vrain  were  to  leave  a few  days 
after,  and  it  was  expected  they  would  overtake  the 
company  long  before  it  got  in,  but  as  they  did  not  do 
so,  it  is  feared  some  accident  has  befallen  them. — 
They  had  no  intelligence  when  the  company  left  of 
the  Mexicans  being  on  the  march  to  take  the  place, 
and  the  reports  in  circulation  to  that  effect  are  be- 
lieved to  be  without  foundation.” 

£For  other  items  see  “volunteer”  caption. 


In  a campaign  against  Mexico,  a ponton  train  is 
unnecessary,  because,  except  the  Rio  Grande,  there 
is  not  a single  river  to  cross  of  any  size  after  you 
pass  Monterey  as  far  as  Vera  Cruz,  and  but  two  small 
streams  between  Comargo  and  Monterey,  which  are 
not  more  than  knee  deep  and  30  yards  wide,  except 
during  the  rainy  season;  but  from  Monterey  to  Vera 
Cruz,  on  the  route  through  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  to 
the  city  of  Mexico,  there  is  not  a stream  but  you 
may  straddle  at  any  season,  except  El  Rio  San  Juan, 
(dry  in  the  dry  season,)  and  over  which  is  a splendid 
stone  bridge.” 

Mazatlan. — This  is  the  most  frequented  port  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mexico.  It  is  the  principal 
stopping  point  in  a voyage  from  China,  by  way  of 


the  Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States  and  Eu 
rope.  Its  harbor  is  bad,  being  entirely  exposed  to 
the  winds  and  surges  of  the  Pacific,  and  is  unsafe 
for  shipping,  by  its  having  a large  rock  immediately 
before  the  town,  upon  which  vessels  founder  in  time 
of  storms.  Mazatlan  contains  about  five  thousand 
inhabitants.  Acapulco,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  being  as  it  were  ex- 
cavated by  art  out  of  a vast  circuit  of  granite  rocks, 
which  shut  out  all  view  of  the  sea.  It  was  former- 
ly the  place  whence  the  rich  Spanish  galleons  took 
their  departure  for  Manilla;  but  it  is  now  sunk  into 
insignificance.  It  has  a population  of  4,000. 

[AT.  O.  Bulletin. 

A VISIT  TO  THE  BATTLE  FIELDS. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
writing  from  Point  Isabel,  says: 

I left  Matamoros  yesterday  morning  in  company 
with  Captains  Ramsay  and  Hardee  and  four  dra- 
goons, and  on  the  route  to  this  place  and  had  another 
view  of  the  two  battle  fields.  The  Resacca  de  la 
Palma  battle  ground  is  covered  with  graves  of  our 
fallen  countrymen,  who  fell,  many  of  them,  fighting 
hand  to  hand  with  the  enemy.  Terribly  were  they 
avenged,  however,  on  the  spot,  for  their  antagonists 
are  buried  around  them  by  hundreds.  I was  shown 
one  grave,  near  where  the  brave  Cochrane  is  inter- 
red, in  which  some  eight  Mexicans  are  said  to  have 
been  placed,  and  there  are  many  more  which  con- 
tain a score  or  two  each  of  the  slaughtered  foe. — 
The  grave  of  poor  Inge  was  pointed  out  to  me.  It 
is  near  where  one  of  the  enemy’s  batteries  was  post- 
ed. It  was  with  feelings  of  deep  sadness  that  I re- 
called to  mind  the  many  virtues  of  this  gallant  and 
noble  hearted  officer.  He  had  left  a young  wife  in 
Baltimore,  and  had  arrived  at  Point  Isabel  with  a 
body  of  recruits,  just  in  time  to  march  with  Gen. 
Taylor;  had  distinguished  himself  in  both  battles  by 
his  heroic  bearing,  and  fell  at  the  moment  when  that 
brilliant  victory,  to  which  he  contributed  so  largely, 
was  about  to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  our  arms. — 
Mexican  caps  and  remnants  of  clothing  are  scatter- 
ed here  and  there  over  the  battle  ground,  and  the 
whole  field  is  dotted  with  the  marks  of  tile  enemy’s 
camp  fires.  It  is  a wild  looking  place,  and  so  advan- 
tageous was  the  position  of  the  enemy,  that  it  will 
ever  remain  a wonder  to  me  that  our  little  army  was 
not  entirely  cut  to  pieces  by  their  greatly  superior 
forces.  Over  a great  portion  of  the  ground  on  which 
our  army  prepared  to  attack  them  the  thickets  are 
so  dense  that  a dog  would  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate 
them.  The  men  actually  pushed  each  other  through 
these  thickets,  and  were  divided  into  small  squads  of 
from  three  to  six. 

The  Palo  Alto  battle  field,  on  this  side,  near  the 
edge  of  the  chaparrals,  is  an  open  prairie,  quite  level, 
and  a most  magnificent  place  for  the  meeting  of 
two  armies.  The  position  of  the  Mexican  line  was 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  we  rode  over  a part  of  the 
field  where  the  battle  had  raged  the  hottest.  They 
are  represented  as  having  presented  a very  warlike 
as  well  as  wild  and  picturesque  appearance  as  our 
troops  approached  them;  their  compact  lines  extend- 
ing from  an  elevated  point  of  chaparrals  on  their 
right,  about  a mile;  their  left  extended  across  the 
road  near  its  entrance  to  the  pass.  I visited  the  place 
where  some  of  their  artillery  opened  upon  our  ar- 
my, and  against  which  our  18  pounders  were  for  a 
time  directed.  Convincing  evidences  of  the  skill 
with  which  our  artillery  was  used  against  them  are 
still  perceptible  on  that  part  of  the  field;  for  al- 
though they  were  permitted  to  bury  their  dead,  and 
afterwards  returned  in  numbers  and  spent  consider- 
able time  in  that  employment,  1 counted  some  thirty 
dead  bodies  stretched  out  as  they  fell,  in  that  imme- 
diate vicinity. 

Some  had  been  nearly  severed  in  two  by  cannon 
balls;  others  have  lost  a part  of  the  head,  both  legs 
a shoulder,  or  the  whole  stomach.  Of  many  of  them 
nothing  but  the  bones,  encased  in  uniform,  was  left; 
whilst  others  had  been  transformed  into  mummies, 
and  retained  the  expression  of  countenance  which 
their  death  agonies  stamped  upon  them.  One  man 
who  had  been  shot  between  the  hips  with  a large  ball 
lay  doubled  up  as  he  fell,  with  his  hands  extended 
and  his  face  downward  between  his  knees.  Another, 
whose  shoulders  and  back  was  shot  away,  seemed  to 
have  died  in  the  act  of  uttering  a cry  of  horror.  Dead 
horses  were  scattered  about  in  every  direction,  and 
the  buzzards  and  wild  dogs  were  fattening  upon  the 
carrion. 

THE  BATTLES  OF  PALO  ALTO  AND  RESACA  DE  LA  PALMA. 

<‘  * * * * But  now  the  eventful  moment  was 

drawing  nigh,  and  scarcely  had  we  entered  the  se- 
cond chaparral,  when  word  came  from  the  advance 
that  the  enemy  were  in  force  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  within  five  hundred  yards  of  the  advance  guard. 
Orders  were  immediately  given  to  park  the  wagons, 
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and  from  the  order  of  battle.  The  wagons  were 
placed  as  designated  in  the  map,  and  the  artillery 
brigade,  with  Duncan’s  battery  left  to  protect  them. 
Capt.  Ker’s  squadron  covering  the  extreme  rear. — 
The  3d,  4th,  8th,  and  5th  infantry,  with  May’s  squa- 
dron, were  posted  along  the  road,  within  the  chapar- 
ral. Gen.  Taylor  then  ordered  Ridgely,  with  his 
battery,  to  forward  and  clear  the  way — Cupts.  Mc- 
Call and  Smith  to  deploy  on  the  right  and  left,  as 
skirmishers,  until  reinforced  by  the  5th  and  8th. — - 
Ridgely  waited  not  a moment,  but  started  his  batte- 
ry at  full  speed,  determined  to  have  no  more  long 
taw  shooting,  but  test  the  Mexican  metal  at  close 
quarters.  As  he  charged,  with  one  loud  shout  from 
his  men,  the  Mexicans  opened  their  artillery  and 
musketry  upon  him.  On  he  went,  until  he  halted 
within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  muzzle  of  the  ene- 
my’s pieces  and  commenced  the  action.  Smith  and 
McCall  soon  deployed,  and  engaged  the  infantry. 

The  fire  from  the  Mexican  guns  was  awful.  The 
infantry  were  engaged  within  twenty  paces  of  Rtdge- 
iy’s  battery,  and  the  whole  fire  of  their  nine  pieces 
concentrated  on  his  battery.  The  first  shot  from  the 
Mesican  battery  knocked  over  one  man  nnd  three 
horses  at  our  first  piece.  The  enemy  fired  too  high, 
as  on  the  day  before.  The  5th  and  8th  infantry  soon 
came  up,  deployed  as  skirmishers,  and  took  a hand 
in  the  game— the  space  separating  the  two  lines  of 
infantry  not  exceeding  twenty  paces.  Our  men  and 
officers  seemed  particularly  determined  to  have  a 
close  hug  of  the  enemy,  and  so  cool  and  collected 
were  all  hands,  that  not  a shot  was  thrown  away. — 
The  command  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other 
was,  not  to  fire  until  you  could  see  the  whites  of 
their  eyes. 

At  this  time  no  adequate  idea  can  be  had  of  the 
showers  of  grape,  canister,  and  round  shot  that  flew 
from  the  enemy’s  batteries — it  wa3  a perfect  hail- 
storm. Their  battery,  composed  of  nine  pieces, 
kept  up  an  incessant  roar,  whilst  Ridgely  gave  it  to 
them  at  the  rate  of  four  guns  per  minute  from  each 
piece.  The  cannoneers  threw  off  their  coats,  tied 
their  suspenders  around  their  waists,  rolled  their 
sleeves  to  the  shoulder,  and  plied  the  match  unceas- 
ingly. For  twenty  minutes  the  battery,  supported 
by  the  5th  and  8th,  bore  the  concentrated  fire  of  the 
enemy.  As  yet  the  enemy  budged  not  one  inch,  but 
soon  the  entering  wedge  was  placed;  the  5th  and  8th, 
undercover  of  our  battery,  tried  the  effect  of  cold 
steel,  and  whenever  a soldier  missed  the  Mexican 
with  his  shot,  he  advanced — as  did  the  brave  Mexi- 
can—and  whoever  got  the  first  stab  at  the  other  was 
the  lucky  man. 

A moment  before  this  the  enemy  pressed  Ridge- 
ly’s  battery  very  hard;  the  infantry  covering  his  bat- 
tery, in  deploying,  got  loo  far  at  times  from  his 
pieces,  and  left  them  exposed.  I wa3  requested  bv 
Ridgely  to  ride  back  and  say  to  the  general  that 
they  were  pressing  his  pieces  very  hard,  to  send  up 
some  infantry.  I at  once  did  so,  and  met  the  gen- 
eral riding  along  as  though  nothing  was  going  on. — 
He  replied  to  the  message— “Oh,  never  mind!  He 
is  doing  very  well.  Let  him  alone — there  is  no  fear 
of  him.”  I returned  and  found  them  driving  the 
enemy. 

By  this  time  the  3d  and  4th  came  gallantly  on, 
deploying  on  the  right  and  left.  Then  came  the  hea- 
vy blows  that  kept  the  wedge  moving.  First  came 
a round  from  the  battery,  then  a blow  on  the  right 
from  the  5th  and  3d,  and  then  one  from  the  left  by 
the  8th  and  4th;  and  so  it  was — the  word  was  “Push 
along— keep  moving!”  until  our  men  stood  on  the 
same  ground  that  had  been  held  by  their  infantry, 
and  which  was  then  covered  by  their  dead  and 
wounded. 

By  this  time  General  Taylor  was  up  in  the.  front 
rank  of  the  fight,  with  Colonels  McIntosh,  Payne, 
and  his  staff.  His  attention  was  riveted  on  Ridge- 
ly’s  battery  as  though  wondering  if  it  were  possible 

ft  light  artillery  battery  could  do  so  much  service: 

enfre  nous,  the  general  was  not  particularly  an  ad- 
vocate ol  this  arm  before  this  campaign.  Very 
soon  it  appeared  as  though  the  enemy  in  retiring  with 
their  battery  across  the  ravine  to  the  point  C,  had 
arranged  it  so  as  to  have  the  General  and  Ridgely’s 
battery  both  in  their  line  of  fire,  for  the  grape  flew 
thick  and  fast  around  him.  Adj’t.  General  Bliss 
advised  him  to  change  his  position,  but  no,  he  saw 
very  well  from  where  he  was,  and  did  not  leave  it 
for  some  time. 

At  this  time  the  struggle  was  tremendous,  the  in- 
fantry had  captured  one  piece  of  artillery  on  this 
side  the  ravine,  and  was  charging  across  the  pond  of 
water.  At  times  an  intervals  would  be  left  between 
two  of  our  companies,  and  the  Mexicans  would 
charge  across  the  ravine  and  take  a position  there. — 
In  one  instance,  Lieutenant  Deas,  the  gallant  adju- 
tant of  the  5th,  with  ten  men,  asking  me  to  rally  as 


many  more  and  follow,  charged  into  the  bushes 
where  a party  of  Mexicans  on  our  side  of  the  ra- 
vine, were  obstinately  disputing  inch  by  inch  with 
our  men,  and  after  placing  men  in  position,  we 
wheeled  to  ride  out  for  a reinforcement,  when  seven 
Mexicans  jumped  from  behind  us,  and  within  ten 
paces  of  us,  and  fired,  as  we  charged  past  them 
without  Joing  any  injury,  however  of  consequence. 
For  some  time  the  cannonading  and  musketry, 
though  doing  tremendous  execution,  could  not  drive 
the  enemy,  but  at  last,  as  the  infantry  closed  the 
distance,  the  enemy  had  to  move.  Every  legiment 
of  infantry  did  its  duty,  the  fighting  assumed  the 
character  hand  to  hand  combat,  the  bayonet  was 
crossed  and  the  sword  used.  Ridgely  still  plied  the 
dash  of  grape  and  round  shot  with  terrible  effect;  his 
Lieuts.  Shover,  Fremont,  and  French,  were  often 
engaged  in  carrying  ammunition  to  the  guns  and 
loading  them.  Just  here,  Lt.  Duncan  came  up  with 
his  battery,  but  was  unable  to  bring  it  into  action  for 
some  time,  from  the  fact  that  there  was  no  room  to 
place  it  and  open  on  the  enemy  without  endangering 
our  own  infantry  in  front. 

The  enemy  again  wavered.  Gen.  Taylor  ordered 
Captain  May  to  charge  their  battery,  and  on  he 
started;  but  on  reaching  the  point  of  the  road  where 
he  would  have  been  discovered  by  the  enemy,  he 
wa3  stopped  by  Ridgely,  who  told  him  that  the  ene- 
my had  just  loaded  all  their  pieces,  and  if  he  charg- 
ed then,  he  would  be  swept  away.  “Stop,”  says 
Ridgely,  “until  I draw  their  fire;”  when  he  delibe- 
rately fired  each  gun;  so  terrible  was  the  effect  of 
the  grape,  that  the  Mexicans  poured  out  their  fire 
upon  his  piece,  and  then  May  charged  like  a bullet, 
drove  off  their  cannoneers,  took  La  Vega  prisoner, 
and  retreated.  Here  Lieutenant  Inge,  a noble,  gal 
lant  soldier,  charged  at  the  head  of  the  squadron, 
was  killed  and  stripped.  Lieutenant  Sackett,  than 
whom  there  is  no  better  officer,  had  his  horse  shot 
under  him,  and  was  pitched  head  foremost  into  the 
pond,  rose  again,  covered  with  mud  and  water,  and 
escaped.  The  squadron  suffered  very  much.  Iam 
sure  Charley  May  feels  grateful  to  Ridgely  for  his 
cool  judgment  and  timely  advice.  He  had  charged 
on  the  battery,  loaded  with  grape  as  it  was,  I do  not 
believe  he  would  have  saved  a man. 

The  Mexicans  returned  to  their  guns,  and  imme- 
diately the  5th  infantry  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
resolved  to  try  the  bayonet  again.  On  they  went, 
and  piece  by  piece  fell  before  their  determined  bra- 
very, until  their  entire  battery  was  taken.  The  in- 
fantry and  cannoniers  fought  hand  to  hand  between 
the  wheels.  Ridgely  and  Duncan  then  pushed  their 
batteries  across  the  ravine,  and  both  opened  on  the 
retreating  enemy.  The  5th,  8th,  3d,  and  4th,  were 
all  across,  having  each  diven  every  thing  before 
them.  The  route  commenced,  the  whip  was  applied, 
and  the  battle  was  won  again.  The  5th  charged  on 
the  enemy’s  camp,  where  the  savory  odor  of  the 
dinner  in  the  act  of  preparing  for  a grand  jubilee 
by  the  Mexicans  had  probably  lured  them,  know 
ing  that  the  Mexican  would  fight  the  harder  for 
his  dinner.  Here  the  struggle  was  short;  they 
captured  every  thing,  even  to  Arista’s  private  bag- 
gage and  portfolio,  their  entire  camp  equipage,  and 
300  mules. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  how  can  I describe  to  you  the 
personal  acts  of  bravery — not  only  in  one  instance 
but  in  twenty — and  not  simply  by  the  officer  but  by 
the  common  soldier.  The  whole  battle  was  fought 
by  individual  squads,  led  sometimes  by  an  officer  and 
frequently  by  the  non-commissioned  officer.  I could 
not  say  too  much  for  every  man  engaged.  So  eager 
were  our  men  for  the  fight  that  I cannot  better  de- 
scribe their  enthusiasm  than  to  give  you  the  idea  that 
struck  me;  it  was  this:  Every  man  officer  and  sol- 
dier seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  was 
but  a given  quantity  of  fighting  to  be  had — not  enough 
for  every  man  to  have  his  fill  of  it — and,  therefore,  it 
became  every  one  to  get  what  he  could  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Instances  there  were  where  one  man  in  charging 
upon  their  batteries  leaped  astride  their  pieces  and 
holding  on  with  one  hand  beat  off  the  gunners  with 
their  swords,  and  were  there  cut  down. 

An  instance  occurred  when  in  a charge  upon  a 
piece  Lieut.  Jordan  was  attacked  by  two  Mexicans 
and  bayonetted  in  two  places,  when  Lieut.  Lincoln 
of  the  8th,  rushed  up  and  with  his  own  sabre  made 
perfect  mince  meat  of  the  two.  Again,  when  Ridge- 
ly charged  with  his  battery  across  the  ravine,  and 
was  standing  at  one  of  his  pieces,  he  was  charged  on 
by  three  Lancers,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  drove 
them  off  with  his  sabre  alone.  But  it  would  take  a 
volume  to  recite  the  whole,  and  I am  sure  that  in 
Gen.  Taylor’s  detailed  report  all  will  appear — the 
fact  is  every  man  was  a hero. 

And  let  me  not  overlook  the  non-commissioned 
officers  aDd  privates,  to  them  the  country  owes  a 


deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  unflinching  bra- 
very during  both  days.  As  to  our  good  general 
and  his  intelligent  and  efficient,  staff,  too  much  can- 
not be  said — the  peals  of  approbation  are  heard 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  and  the  page  of  history 
will  be  graced  through  time  with  the  name  of  Tay- 
lor. 


PLAN  OF  THE  MEXICAN  CAMPAIGN. 

A late  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  con- 
tains a plan  of  campaingn,  signed  William  H.  Chase, 
Chasefield,  near  Pensacola,  which  appears  to  be  the 
result  of  reflection,  and  accurate  information,  the 
writer  having  conversed,  while  at  Corpus  Christi, 
with  intelligent  persons  who  had  recently  been  in 
Matamoros,  Monterey,  Satillo,  &c.  He  sets  out  with 
the  assumption  that  the  march  of  the  army  of  ob- 
servation ought  to  have  been  over  instead  of  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  en  route  to  San  Louis  de  Potosi,  with 
the  view  to  the  liberation  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Mexico.  He  argues  that  “if  General  Taylor 
had  been  authorised  to  pass  the  Rio  Grande  with 
ten  thousand  men,  and  march  upon  Monterey  and 
Satillo,  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  liberator 
of  the  Northern  Provinces;  the  people  would  have 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  military  despotism,  under 
which  they  have  so  long  suffered,  and  adopting  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  as  a model  for  their 
government,  would  have  rejoiced  in  a new  political 
existence.  The  halt  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Mexican 
agents  and  priests  to  appeal  to  the  people  and  assure 
them  that  the  Americans  were  their  common  ene- 
my.” 

The  author  of  the  article,  in  memoranda,  which 
he  has  appended,  states  that  the  Paredes  revolution 
was  extensively  a military  one,  to  which  a large  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people  are  opposed — that  the 
Provinces  of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon,  Coahui)a,San 
Luis  de  Potosi,  Zee atecas,  and  Chihuahua,  are  espe- 
cially opposed  to  the  Paredes  movement,  and  only 
await  a favorable  moment  to  declare  in  force  their 
opposition.  Gen.  Arista,  it  is  said,  desires  the  inde- 
pendence of  these  Provinces,  and  would  have  setup 
the  standard  of  revolt  3ome  months  since,  and  previ- 
ously to  the  Paredes  demonstration,  if  the  troops  of 
the  United  States  had  taken  a strong  position  on  the 
Rio  Grande. 

The  writer  then  enters  on  his  plan  of  campaign,  in 
some  detail,  which  is  as  follows:  first  stating  that  the 
naval  operations  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Mex- 
ico, and  the  possession  of  Tampico,  with  a view  to 
its  establishment  as  the  main  depot  of  supply  to  the 
army  after  it  reached  the  Panuca  or  Tampico  river 
and  San  Luis  de  Potosi. 

“The  coast  of  the  Pacific  should  be  blockaded,  and 
Monterey  and  St.  Francisco  taken  possession  of  by 
the  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  briefly  stated:  The  reduction  of  St.  Juand’Ulloa 
could  only  be  effected,  if  properly  defended,  by  great 
loss,  and  when  taken  would  exhibit  a point  in  our 
possession  neither  affording  facilities  as  a depot  nor 
as  a starting  point  for  an  invading  army  on  the  city 
of  Mexico.  The  road  leading  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz  could  easily  be  defended  by  a very  inferior 
force.  The  force  considered  necessary  to  march 
upon  the  Panuca  is  ten  thousand  men;  say  five  thou- 
sand regulars  and  five  thousand  volunteers,  of  which 
there  should  be  three  thousand  Texans,  who  have 
held  arms  in  their  hands  for  ten  years,  and  two 
thousand  volunteers  from  Louisiana.  If  more  troops 
were  required,  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico 
would  furnish  them,  under  able  officers,  of  whom 
General  Arista  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  ablest. — 
The  squadron  operating  before  Tampico  should  be 
supplied  with  one  thousand  marines  and  artillerists, 
to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that  place.  The  plan 
of  the  campaign  is  as  follows:  Five  thousand  men 
march  from  Loredo,  on  Satillo.  The  two  columns  to 
march  on  converging  roads  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
the  communication  with  Tampico  along  the  line  of 
the  Panuca  is  established.  The  Panuca  thus  becomes 
the  base  of  operations,  from  which  negotiations  with 
Mexico  would  most  probably  be  begun.  If  the  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  proved  obstinate,  the  army  must 
march  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  after  being  reinforced 
by  ten  thousand  men,  the  principal  part  of  which 
might  be  landed  at  Tampico. 

“The  road  from  Mier  to  Monterey,  and  thence  to 
San  Luis  de  Potosi,  is  said  to  be  a very  good  one, 
and  the  country  affords  ample  provisions  and  water. 
The  road  from  Loredo,  by  Satillo,  affords  equal  fa- 
cilities except  in  the  supply  of  water  on  a distance 
of  forty-eight  miles  only.  This  distance  could  be 
overcome  in  two  days  by  forced  marches.  The  ob- 
ject in  marching  in  two  columns  to  San  Luis  de 
Potosi  is  to  secure  the  only  two  roads  leading  to  that 
point  from  the  Rio  Grande.  A favorable  impres- 
sion would  also  be  produced  among  the  population 
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by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  troops.  A detach- 
ment must  remain  at  Loredo  to  observe  the  road  to 
San  Antonio,  and  keep  the  Indians  in  check.  One 
thousand  mounted  riflemen  should  be  assembled  at 
Bent’s  Fort,  and  march  thertce  on  Santa  Fe.  It 
■would  only  be  necessary  to  send  2,000  regulars  to 
the  present  army  of  occupation,  and  raise  5,000  vo- 
lunteers, which  could  be  effected  in  one  month  from 
the  date  of  orders.  In  sis  weeks  the  whole  army 
could  be  en  route  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
thirty  days  after,  the  line  of  the  Panuca  will  be  es- 
tablished. This  brief  memoir  does  not  enter  into 
details,  for  the  military  man  will  at  once  appreciate 
the  demonstration  it  possesses;  and  the  statesman 
will  as  readily  grasp  its  consequences  as  most  favora- 
ble to  an  honorable  peace  with  Mexico;  and  to  the 
improved  political  condition  of  a new  born  contigu- 
ous republic,  whose  people  desire  protection  and 
peace  in  ordet  to  develope  the  bounteous  resources  of 
their  country;  and  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  securing  a well  defined  frontier,  and  an  increase 
of  internal  trade.” 

The  Campaign.  A correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
Patriot,  16lh  June,  writes  from  St.  Louis. 

We  have  no  recent  news  from  the  army  of  inva- 
sion. When  last  heard  from  General  Taylor  was 
making  preparation  to  leave  Matamoros  for  Monte- 
rey, at  which  place,  it  is  said,  he  will  quarter  for 
the  summer.  This  is  a politic  movement,  both  as 
regards  the  future  operations  upon  Northern  Mex- 
ico, as  well  as  the  health  and  comfort  of  our  troops. 
If  many  of  our  brave  and  patriotic  volunteers,  who 
rushed  to  the  defence  of  their  country  at  that  coun- 
try’s call,  do  not  fall  victims  to  the  pestilence  of  a 
southern  climate,  it  will  be  astonishing.  Unaccli- 
mated, with  a constant  alternate  exposure  to 
broiling  sun-shine  and  drenching  showers,  they,  if 
left  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  would  have  to  endure  greater  pains  and 
afflictions  than  the  Mexican  arms  could  inflict. — 
But  in  Monterey,  they  will  inhale  the  purest  atmos- 
phere and  be  refreshed  by  the  most  delightful  breezes. 
There  is  to  be  found  a bountiful  supply  of  sweet  and 
Wholesome  water — plenty  of  forage  for  their  caval- 
ry and  teams — the  whole  country  like  an  unique 
flower  garden, — where  sickness  and  disease  is  never 
known.  An  intelligent  captain  in  the  navy,  who 
has  cruised  three  years  in  the  Pacific,  informs  me, 
that  in  Monterey  a piece  of  fresh  beef  can  be  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  thirty-six  hours  without  the 
least  taint — the  air  is  so  pure.  This  place,  then,  is 
well  chosen  by  General  Taylor  for  his  summer  re- 
treat.  His  troops  will  be  in  fine  trim,  by  next 
fall,  to  make  an  avalanche  descent  upon  California, 
Chihuahua,  Sonora,  &c.,  &.C.  The  distance  from 
Matamoros  to  Monterey  is  about  300  miles;  and 
from  Monterey  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  about  2,400 
miles. 

The  removal  of  General  Gaines  from  the  com- 
mand of  the  western  district  has  produced  a tremen- 
dous excitement  in  the  south  and  west.  This  was 
to  be  expected;  for  General  Gaines  has  spent  the 
best  days  of  his  long  and  useful  life  with  us. — 
Wherever  he  goes  he  makes  friends.  His  bravery — 
chivalry — his  venerable  appearance — his  high-toned 
honor— -his  unimpeachable  moral  deportment — his 
persecutions;  all  these  things  make  us  love  him. — 
His  services  in  the  last  war — his  energy  in  the  Se- 
minole campaign— -his  great,  undying  devotion  to  his 
country — his  age,  his  rank — his  undoubted  military 
skill;  these  considerations  ought  to  shield  him  from 
his  enemies.  He  is  a skillful  soldier — a distinguished 
general — an  unsuspected  patriot.  Let  his  persecutors 
remember  these  things,  and  pause  in  their  systema- 
tic attempt  to  blast  his  reputation.  They  can  annoy 
him; — they  may  take  away  his  command;  they  may 
court  martial,  and  perhaps,  dismiss  him  from  the 
army.  But,  by  so  doing,  they  will  neither  raise 
themselves  nor  sink  him  in  the  estimation  of  iiis 
countrymen.  He  i3  too  well  and  favorably  known 
to  be  injured  by  the  carpings  of  a smothered  and 
petty  jealousy.  He  cannot  be  affected  by  the  howl- 
ings  of  an  administration  which  has  committed 
blunder  upon  blunder  in  this  whole  Texas  affair. — 
Suppose  General  Taylor  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
the  superior  numerical  force  of  the  Mexicans;  and 
General  Gaines,  being  so  near  the  scene  of  action 
had  not  interposed  bis  authority  to  save  the  honor 
and  existence  of  the  American  army?  What  then 
would  have  been  the  cry?  Censure — blame — re- 
proach; perhaps,  he  would  have  been  accused  of 
treason!  But,  now,  when  the  American  arms  are 
victorious — when  the  enemy  flies  in  dismay  and  con- 
sternation (no  thanks  are  due,  however,  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  these  splendid  achievements;  Gen. 
Taylor  was  promised  a force  of  upwards  of  4,000 
regulars,  but,  it  appears  little  more  than  one  half 
was  forthcoming;  the  honor  of  the  victories,  there- 
fore, belongs  alone  to  General  Taylor,  his  brave  offi- 


cers and  men;) — when  success  has  crowned  our  ef- 
forts— when  the  whole  country  is  ringing  with  the 
praise  of  our  gallant  little  army;  this  general  joy 
must  be  marred — this  joyous  jubilee  hushed — arid 
the  attention  of  the  country  directed  to  a distinguish- 
ed general  grown  grey  in  their  service,  as  he  wends 
his  way  to  the  place  of  usefulness  and  glory,  with 
firm  and  unwavering  step — conscious  of  the  purity 
of  his  motives — to  answer  to  a captious,  vacillating 
government  lor  conduct  which  the  whole  Union  will 
endorse  arid  approve.  Shame  on  the  administration! 
Shame  on  the  war  department!  Shame  on  his 
avowed  friends!  General  Gaines  acted  according  to 
the  emergency.  He  will  be  sustained  by  the  coun- 
try. In  the  strong  language  of  your  distinguish- 
ed senator,  (R.  Johnson,)  he  acted  under  the  law  of 
duty. 

A requisition  came  on,  a few  days  ago,  for  1,000 
additional  mounted  volunteers,  for  the  Santa  Fe  ser- 
vice. They  are  to  rendezvous  immediately  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  to  join  the  forces  there  assembled  un- 
der Col.  Kearney.  The  colonel  expects  to  take  up 
the  line  of  march  about  the  1st  of  July.  He  will 
depart  with  4 or  5.000  mounted  men,  with  discre- 
tionary power  to  enlist  as  many  others  as  he  deems 
necessary,  from  Bent’s  Fort  and  the  mountains  ge- 
nerally. A rumor  has  got  abroad  that  this  move- 
ment towards  Santa  Fe  is  all  a sham — that  the  troops 
are  designed  for  the  Oregon  service.  It  is  said  Col.  K. 
has  sealed  orders  to  proceed  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail 
as  far  as  Bent’s  Fort,  at  which  place  his  orders  are 
to  be  opened,  and  he  is  to  act  accordingly.  What 
appears  to  give  credence  to  the  report,  is  the  fact 
that  the  Hibernia  brought  news  of  the  English  go- 
vernment’s having  ordered  3,000  excavators  to  Ore 
gon,  for  the  ostensible  use  of  (he  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  prosecute  this  war  with  Mexico  with 
energy  and  determination — bringing  it  to  a speedy 
and  triumphant  close.  There  is  no  time  to  argue 
about  the  causes  which  led  to  it — the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence  is  sufficient.  We  should  be  united  and 
render  every  support  to  the  government,  to  bring  it 
to  a close.  And  to  attain  this  desired  end,  Mexico 
should  be  invaded  at  every  point,  by  land  and  sea; 
by  infantry  and  dragoon.  A strong  force  ought  to 
be  stationed  at  Santa  Fe,  to  hold  in  check  the  north- 
ern provinces.  Vera  Cruz  must  be  taken;  the  ca- 
pital itself,  if  necessary;  the  whole  country  over- 
run; and  then,  as  England  did  China,  say  to  Mexico, 
“pay  the  expenses  of  this  war — fork  over  former 
dues — promise  to  behave  yourself  hereafter,  and 
we  will  withdraw  our  troops.”  This  will  teach  her 
a lesson. 

You  Marylanders  must  feel  proud  of  the  prowess 
of  your  countrymen  who  so  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma. — 
The  lamented  Ringgold  was  a native  of  Washing- 
ton county;  Captain  Walker  of  Prince  George’s; 
and  Lieutenant  Ridgely  of  Anne  Arundel.  Ac- 
counts state  that  the  latter  gentleman  exhibited  the 
greatest  bravery  on  the  field.  And  Captain  May, 
too,  is  from  Washington  city,  which  you  know,  is 
a part  of  Maryland.  May’s  charge  was  equal  to 
that  of  Mcdonald’s,  under  Napoleon,  at  Wagram, 
so  graphically  portrayed  by  Allison.  However, 
give  the  Missouri  boys  a chance,  and  we  will  show 
you  some  “tall”  fighting.  They  know  nothing  about 
the  "science,"  but  when  it  come  to  the  “ strong ” they 
are  lhar. 

The  Wounded. — We  learn  from  Lieut.  Steven- 
son who  left  the  army  on  the  2d  instant,  that  most 
of  the  wounded  are  doing  well.  Col.  McIntosh  is 
however  still  very  low  and  not  out  of  danger.  His 
worst  wound  is  the  bayonet  thrust  in  the  mouth  and 
neck.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Payne  was  shot  through 
the  abdomen,  and  the  ball  is  still  in  him.  The  ori- 
fice of  the  wound  is  large  but  the  surgeons  are  una- 
ble to  determine  whether  it  was  by  a musket  bail  or 
grape  shot.  He  suffers  much  pain  and  his  condition 
is  critical.  Captain  Hooe,  who  lost  the  right  arm 
above  the  elbow,  is  nearly  well.  He  is  by  this  time 
on  his  way  north.  Lieutenant  Luther  was  wound- 
ed in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  not  in  the  lip  as  here 
tofore  reported.  Captain  Page,  it  is  thought,  will 
recover,  notwithstanding  the  dreadful  nature  of  his 
wounds. 

The  shot  of  the  Mexicans,  except  the  musket  and 
carbine  balls,  are  of  a composition  which  has  not  yet 
been  fully  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  contain 
arsenic.  Wounds  received  from  these  shot  are  slow 
to  heal.  Lieut  S.  had  one  in  his  possession  which  he 
proposes  to  have  analyzed.  The  army  generally 
was  in  good  health  and  faring  sumptuously  in  the 
“quarters  of  the  enemy.” 

Among  the  hairbreadth  escapes  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  stale  that  Lieut.  Stevenson  had  the  sole  of 
his  foot  taken  off  by  a grape  shot  without  the  least 
injury  to  his  foot.  f Detroit  Mv. 


Mexican  Fighting. — Tam  told  that  Gen.  Vega, 
after  he  was  prisoner  in  our  camp,  and  saw  for  him- 
self the  number  and  kind  of  men  composing  our 
army,  remarked  to  General  Taylor  that  with  ten 
thousand  such  troops  he  might  march  to  the  city  of 
Mexico  without  difficulty;  and  I have  little  doubt 
this  might  be  done  by  Taylor,  for  certainly  he  is  the 
man  above  all  others  that  we  know  to  make  war 
with  the  Mexicans.  He  understands  them  perfectly, 
and  knows  they  will  not  and  cannot  stand  the  charge 
of  the  bayonet,  which  is  his  favorite  arm  and  mode 
of  fighting,  though  he  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
using  it  in  the  late  battles,  as  the  enemy  kept  pretty 
much  at  artillery  distance,  which  is  their  favorite 
arm.  And  the  general  himself  told  me  (for  he  paid 
us  a visit  at  Point  Isabel  since  the  battles)  that  he 
thought  they  loaded  and  fired  their  pieces  with  as 
great  celerity  and  accuracy  as  we  did  ours,  though 
they  did  not  manoeuvre  them  so  well  in  the  field. — 
Nearly  every  death  and  wound  on  our  side  was  from 
their  cannon  shot.  [Union. 

We  learn  from  the  Washington  Union  (hat  the 
Mexican  General  Vega,  now  a prisoner  of  war  at 
New  Orleans,  h3S  asked  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment, through  Gen.  Gaines,  to  leave  New  Orleans 
and  visit  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  The 
Union  intimates  that  his  wish  will  be  acceded  to 
without  difficulty. 

Rio  Grande  Deer. — Largest  on  record. — There 
are  wandering  over  the  prairies  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  camp  on  the  Rio  Grande  a large  number  of  the 
finest  large  horned  cattle  in  the  world.  “Our  vo- 
lunteers,” wishing  for  a fresh  steak,  would  make 
some  of  them  occasionally  bite  the  dust.  An  order 
came,  that  no  more  “killing  beef”  must  take  place, 
and  no  more  beef  was  killed.  Scouting  parties  now 
went  out  for  venison  some  good  shots  were  fortunate 
enough  to  kill  one.  It  was  dragged  into  camp  and 
duly  divided  up  among  the  knowning  ones  of  the 
regiment.  When  daylight  appeared,  suspicions  got 
out  that  a beef  had  been  killed,  this  was  stoutly  de- 
nied, and  the  reports  were  contradicted  by  the  as- 
sertion, that  a deer  had  been  killed  weighing  over 
eight  hundred  pounds.  This  caused  universal  sur- 
prise, especially  among  certain  officers,  who  demand- 
ed to  see  the  horns.  After  a great  deal  of  delay  they 
were  produced,  and  examined  by  a court  martial, 
who  solemnly  decided  that  the  venison  of  the  Rio 
Grande  (had  horns  perfectly  smooth,  and  resemb- 
ling those  of  the  ox  species,  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  [W.  O.  Tropic. 

It  is  stated  that  the  government  has  relinquished, 
for  the  present,  the  project  of  taking  the  castle  of  St. 
Juan  d’Ulloa.  But  orders  have  been  issued  for  a 
large  supply  of  mortars. 

The  body  of  Lieut.  Porter,  of  the  4th  infantry,  has 
been  found  about  26  miles  from  Matamoros,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  It  was  recognised  by  a pecu- 
liar mark  upon  one  arm. 

A party  passing  from  Point  Isabel  lately  saw  the 
remains  of  no  less  than  seven  of  the  unfortunate  Ro- 
gers party,  so  cruelly  murdered,  a few  weeks  since. 
Five  skeletons,  one  of  them  apparently  a female, 
were  lying  upon  the  banks,  where  they  drifted,  after 
their  throats  had  been  cut;  two  others  were  discover- 
ed near  the  wagon.  The  wolves  and  buzzards  had 
done  their  work  upon  all. 

A person  writing  from  Matamoros,  says  lie  re- 
cently passed  through  the  hospitals,  and  looked  at 
the  poor  fellows  who  were  wounded  in  the  late 
battles.  There  were  103  wounded  in  the  two  bat- 
tles. Of  whom  three  had  died  in  the  hospital  at 
Point  Isabel.  Fifty  have  been  sent  to  St.  Joseph’s 
Island.  There  are  twelve  cases  of  amputation  of 
thigh,  leg,  and  arm  under  treatment,  and  are  most  of 
them  doing  well. 

Official  despatches  from  the  ap.mv.  We  have 
been  permitted  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  last  official  despatches  of  gen. 
Taylor,  which  have  been  received  at  the  war  depart- 
ment: 

Headquarters  army  of  occupation, 

Matamoros,  May  30,  1846. 
(extract) 

I enclose  an  original  draft,  found  in  gen.  Arista’s 
papers,  of  an  invitation  of  our  soldiers  to  desert.  A 
similar  call  was  previously  made  by  Ampudia,  and 
has  already  found  its  way  into  the  public  prints. — 
The  department  may  see  from  these  documents  what 
arms  were  used  against  us. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 
Z.  TAYLOR, 

Brevet  Brig.  Gen.  U.  S.  Army  comd'g. 
To  Ihe  Adjutant  General  of  the  army, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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General  Arista's  advice  to  the  soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Headquarters  at  Matamoros,  April  90,  184G. 

Soldiers!  You  have  enlisted  in  time  ot  peace  to 
serve  in  that  army  for  a specific  term;  but  your  ob- 
ligations never  implied  that  you  were  bound  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  God,  and  the  most  sacred  rights  of 
friends!  The  United  States  government,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  a majority  of  all  honest  and  honorable 
Americans,  has  ordered  you  to  take  forcible  posses- 
tession  of  the  territory  of  a friendly  neighbor,  who 
has  never  given  her  consent  to  such  occupation.  In 
other  words,  while  the  treaty  of  peace  and  com- 
merce between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  in 
full  force,  the  U.  States,  presuming  on  her  strength 
and  prosperity,  and  on  our  supposed  imbecility  and 
cowardice,  attempts  to  make  you  the  blind  instru- 
ments of  her  unholy  and  mad  ambition,  and  force 
you  to  appear  as  the  hateful  robbers  of  our  dear 
homes,  and  the  unprovoked  violators  of  our  dearest 
feelings  as  men  and  patriots.  Such  villany  and  out- 
rage, I know,  is  perfectly  repugnant  to  the  noble 
sentiments  of  any  gentleman,  and  it  is  base  and  foul 
to  rush  you  on  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  aggran- 
dise a few  lawless  individuals,  in  defiance  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  man! 

It  is  to  no  purpose  if  they  tell  you  that  the  law  for 
the  annexation  of  Texas  justifies  your  occupation  of 
the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte;  for  by  this  act  they  rob  us 
of  a great  portion  of  Tamautipas,  Coahuilct,  Chihuahua, 
and  New  Mexico;  and  it  is  barbarous  to  send  a hand- 
ful of  men  on  such  an  errand  against  a powerful  and 
warlike  nation.  Besides  the  most  of  you  are  Euro- 
peans, and  we  are  the  declared  friends  of  a majority 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  North  Americans  are 
ambitious,  overbearing,  and  insolent  as  a nation,  and 
they  will  only  make  use  of  you  as  vile  tools  to  carry 
out  their  abominable  plans  of  pillage  and  rapine. 

I warn  you  in  the  name  of  justice,  honor,  and 
your  own  interest  and  self  respect, to  abandon  their 
desperate  and  unholy  cause,  and  become  peaceful 
Mexican  citizens.  I guarantee  you  in  such  case,  a 
half  section  of  land,  or  320  acres,  to  settle  upon, 
gratis.  Be  wise,  then,  and  just,  and  honorable,  and 
take  no  part  in  murdering  us  who  have  no  unkind 
feelings  for  you.  Lands  shall  be  given  to  officers, 
sergeants  add  corporals,  according  to  rank,  privates 
receiving  320  acres  as  stated. 

If  in  time  of  action  you  wish  to  espouse  our  cause, 
throw  away  your  arms  and  run  to  us,  and  we  will 
embrace  you  as  true  friends  and  Christians.  It  i3 
not  decent  or  prudent  to  say  more.  But  should  any 
of  you  render  any  important  service  to  Mexico,  you 
shall  be  accordingly  considered  and  preferred. 

M.  ARISTA,  com'der  in  chief  of  the  Mexican  army. 

GENERAL  GAINES. 

The  president  laid  before  the  senate  the  following 
letter  from  gen.  Gaines  to  the  department  of  war, 
which  was  read  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
Headquarters,  W.  division,  N Orleans,  Jane  7,  1846. 

Sir — 1 have  to  acknowledge  the  honor  of  your  let- 
ter of  the  28th  May — last  month. 

It  was  with  surprise  I learned  the  department  of 
war  regarded  with  disapprobation  the  request  made 
by  me  upon  the  governors  of  Kentucky,  and  other 
stales,  for  assistance.  At  the  time  it  was  made,  (the 
4th  of  May  last),  general  Taylor  was  in  the  most 
critical  situation.  He  had  been  left  with  neither 
adequate  means,  or  men,  to  sustain  the  national  ho- 
nor— opposed  to  an  army  near  four  times  as  strong 
a3  his  own,  and  cut  off  Irom  his  military  stores.  The 
country  was  uncertain  whether  he  could  escape  de- 
struction. By  his  own  gallantry,  and  the  indomitable 
courage  of  his  officers  and  men,  and  the  providence 
of  God,  he  extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty.  At 
this  crisis  he  requested  troops  to  be  sent  to  him  with 
all  possible  despatch.  As  commander  of  this  divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  army,  I immediately  sought 
the  means  of  meeting  his  wishes.  And  1 would  have 
deemed  myself  recreant  to  my  trust,  and  meriting 
dismissal  from  the  service,  if  I had  postponed  action 
on  the  subject  two  weeks,  until  orders  could  have 
been  received  from  Washington. 

The  war  department  may  deem  the  number  of  troops 
asked  by  me  as  greater  than  the  exigency  required. 
This  1 must  confess  would  astonish  me,  as  the  warde- 
partment  asked  and  procured  a bill  authorising  the 
levy  of  50,000  volunteers,  and  appropriating  ($10,- 
000,000),  ten  millions  to  meet  the  same  exigency. 

The  war  department  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  discretionary  power  lodged  in  me  to  act 
wiihout  positive  orders.  1,  therefore,  would  ask  for 
information — if  a servile  insurrection  should  occur — 
if  an  irruption  should  be  made  by  large  tribes  of  In- 
dians— if  a swarm  of  steamers,  with  PSixhan  guns, 
were  seen  hovering  about  this  sea-coast — or  if  a ge- 
neral, at  Ihe  head  of  a great  part  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  frontier  of  a neighboring  state 
near  me,  should  ask  assistance,  would  it  be  my  duty 
to  refuse  all  aid  until  1 Bhould  have  received  orders 


from  Washington?  1 humbly  conceive  that  the  latter 
case  has  existed  within  the  last  month;  and  if  I have 
erred  in  deeming  ge  eral  Taylor  and  his  army  in  a 
situation  so  hazardous  as  to  demand  immediate  suc- 
cour, it  is  an  error  under  which  the  country,  the 
congress,  and  the  war  department,  have  equally  la- 
bored. Had  assistance  been  delayed  by  me,  and  had 
general  Taylor  and  L is  army  been  cut  off,  I would 
have  regarded  it  as  an  indelible  stigma  upon  my 
name.  I am  aware  that  the  exercise  of  such  a dis- 
cretion must  ever  be  at  the  peril  of  the  officer  ex- 
ercising it.  That  peril  I can  never  hesitate  to  incur 
whenever  the  welfare  of  the  country  demands  it.  If 
I exercise  it  unwisely,  I am  willing  that  my  com- 
mission should  be  forfeited;  or  if  I exercise  it  vainly, 
or  for  dishonorable  purposes,  1 am  willing  to  be  shot. 
I am  more  than  willing  to  abide  the  consequences  of 
my  conduct  in  this  matter,  confident  as  I am  that  I 
have  not  transcended  my  duty,  or  acted  with  greater 
zeal  than  the  emergency  required.  If  the  battles  of 
the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  so  well  contested,  as  they 
were  for  a time,  on  both  sides,  had  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  Taylor’s  army,  it  would  have  plunged  the 
whole  union  into  deep  mourning — and  into  that  most 
poignant  of  all  human  griefs — an  abiding  sense  of 
self-reproach  for  the  settled  and  cold  indifference 
with  which  his  want  of  competent  force  and  sup- 
plies had  been  for  months  witnessed. 

The  talented  and  gallant  general  De  Buys,  who 
for  a long  time  commanded  the  finest  division  of 
volunteers  I have  ever  seen  since  the  war  of  1614 
and  1815,  and  who,  I am  sure,  has  no  superior 
for  the  command  of  this  description  of  force,  with 
L.  'I'exada,  esq.  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  the  talented  judge 
Bryce,  were  not,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  private 
citizens.  They  were  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  high  respectability,  and  were  appointed  by 
me  to  act  as  officers  of  the  general  staff — upon  the 
same  principle  that  the  distinguished  Edward  Living- 
ston, A.  L.  Duncan,  and  John  R.  Grimes,  all  first 
rate  lawyers,  were  appointed  by  Jackson  to  act  as 
staff  officers. 

Jackson’s  object  was,  as  my  object  has  ever  been 
upon  such  occasions,  to  maintain  the  great  principle 
upon  which  the  defence  and  the  independence  of  our  be- 
loved union  must  forever  depend,  that  to  be  a private 
volunteer  is  to  hold  a situation  of  high  honor,  whence  an 
acting  general  staff  may  with  strict  propriety  be  taken 
and  put  on  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  staff  of 
the  army. 

These  appointments,  and  all  the  measures  taken 
by  me  to  which  you  object,  were  deemed  by  me  as 
essential  duties,  and  discharged  by  me  upon  principles 
sanctioned  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  men  ever 
known  to  me,  some  of  which  took  their  degrees  in 
military  and  political  science  in  the  school  of  our  be- 
loved Washington,  Greene,  and  Knox;  and  in  the 
more  civic  school  of  Jefferson,  and  Dearborn,  and 
Gallatin;  and,  though  last,  not  least,  in  the  school 
of  Madison,  Eustis,  Dallas,  Armstrong,  Monroe, 
and  Calhoun,  the  master  spirits  of  the  war  of  1812 
to  1814  and  ’15. 

Be  assured,  sir,  that  I will  obey  with  much  plea- 
sure the  orders  of  the  president  of  the  Un  ited  States, 
according  to  my  oath  of  office.  As  to  the  repri- 
mands with  which  you  have  honored  me  in  the  last 
year,  and  in  the  last  and  present  month,  although 
they  strike  me  as  novelties  not  being  warranted  by 
the  sentence  of  a general  court  martial,  yet  I care- 
lessly submit  to  them,  as  they  seem  to  be  a source 
of  pleasure  to  the  war  department,  and  certainly  in- 
flict no  injury  on  me.  I can  conceive  but  one  motive 
for  their  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  is,  that  my 
name  shall  be  so  branded  before  the  country,  that 
the  public  may  be  prepared  to  see  with  indifference 
my  name  passed  by  in  silence  if  more  distinguished 
officers  are  created  in  the  army.  If  this  be  so,  the 
labor  is  useless,  as  I may  very  soon  be  unable  to  dis- 
charge the  active  duties  of  my  profession,  (though 
long  in  my  enjoyment  of  excellent  health);  for  I am 
already  old,  of  a contented  disposition,  and  have  re- 
ceived sufficient  distinctions  during  my  humble  life. 
Not  the  leastof  these  distinctions  do  I regard  the  late 
prompt  war  measures  of  congress  and  the  president, 
and  the  noble-hearted  Louisianians,  and  other  whole- 
souled  western  and  southern  men,  is  not  only  indi- 
rectly, but  expressly,  generously,  and  unanimously 
approving  my  conduct  in  having  for  many  months 
urged  the  adoption  of  the  principle  measures  which 
have  recently  been  carried  as  by  acclamation. 

I do  not  wish  to  have  the  place  of  any  general  or 
other  officer  known  to  me.  I,  sir,  was  born  at  a 
time  and  reared  among  men  who  had  not  learned  the 
art  of  marching  to  distinction  by  trampling  under 
foot  the  claims  of  their  dearest  friends  or  brother 
soldiers.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  GAINES, 

Maj.gen.  U.  S.army,  com’ing  the  western  division. 

Hon.  Win.  L.  Marcy,  sec.  tear,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Louisiana  and  Gen’l  Taylor. — The  committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  to  present 
the  resolutions  and  thanks  of  the  general  assembly 
to  Gen.  Taylor,  arrived  at  Matamoros  on  the  8th 
inst.,  and  were  presented  to  the  brave  old  chieftain 
at  11  o’clock  on  the  8th  by  Col.  Labuzan,  one  of  the 
aids  of  Governor  Johnson.  On  being  presented  to 
the  general,  his  staff  and  officers  of  the  army,  the 
colonels  and  their  staff  who  were  invited  to  be  pre- 
sent  on  the  occasion,  Mr.  Zacharie,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  said — 

“General,  I have  the  honor  of  presenting  to  you 
the  resolutions  and  vote  of  thanks  and  the  act  appro, 
priating  a sword  which  were  unanimously  passed  by 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  to  you,  your  brave  officers, 
and  the  army  under  your  command,  for  the  gallantry 
displayed  by  them  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May.  1 am  no  orator,  General,  but  my  own 
heart  and  the  heart  of  every  Louisianian  approves 
of  the  beautiful  sentiments  of  these  resolutions.  In 
behalf  of  the  state  of  Louisiana,  I thank  you  and 
your  brave  army  for  the  additional  lustre  which 
those  glorious  victories  have  shed  upon  American 
arms.” 

To  which  the  general,  briefly  and  with  much  emo- 
tion, replied:  “My  heart  feels  too  deeply  and  sensi- 
bly the  high  honor  that  ha3  been  conferred  on  me, 
my  officers,  and  men,  to  respond  to  your  expressions 
of  gratitude  and  thanks.  I always  felt  assured  that 
the  patriotic  state  of  Louisiana  would  be  among  the 
first  to  rush  to  the  assistance  of  our  little  army  in 
time  of  need.  I well  knew,  as  did  also  my  officers 
and  men,  that  she  was  a gallant,  brave,  and  noble 
state;  that  chivalry,  noble  daring,  and  ardent  patri- 
otism were  her  high  attributes.  Her  volunteers 
have  readily  abandoned  their  homes  and  business,  to 
assist  us  in  the  hour  of  danger.  We  feel  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  them  and  to  von. 

The  generous  and  timely  action  of  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  will  never  be  forgotten  by  us;  its  name 
will  be  embalmed  in  our  hearts  as  a cherished  me- 
morial. We  feel  that  we  have  only  done  our  duty; 
yet  we  cannot  but  feel  highly  gratified  to  have  gain- 
ed the  approbation  of  oour  fellow  citizens.  Togeth- 
er with  the  love  of  country,  which  is  common  to  us 
all,  it  is  that  approbation  which  cheers  and  ani- 
mates the  soldier  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Gentlemen, 
I am  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking;  I,  therefore, 
in  the  name  of  my  officers  and  men,  thank  you  and 
the  patriotic  state  which  you  represent  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  us.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  reply,  the  general  invited 
the  committee  and  all  present  to  a splendid  collation 
which  he  had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  to  which  ample  justice  was  done.  Numer- 
ous toasts  were  drunk.  Mr.  Zacharie  gave  “Old 
Rough  and  Ready — long  life  to  him.” 

Mr.  Carrigan  gave:  “Gen.  Taylor — Ampudia  has 
at  least  discovered  that  he  was  a tailor  who  under- 
stood well  how  to  take  his  measures,  and  that  the 
officers  and  army  under  his  command  had  shown  to 
the  Mexicans  and  to  the  world  that  they  perfectly 
understood  the  art  of  making  breaches .” 

Mr.  Ashbel  Smith  gave:  “American  Independence 
— It  was  proclaimed  and  maintained  by  the  heroes 
of  ’76.  It  was  confirmed  upon  the  plains  of  Chal- 
mette  in  ’14 — T5.  It  was  again  asserted  and  main- 
tained in  1836  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  and  in 
1846  will  be  thoroughly  established  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  Mexico.” 

Rev.  Me  Crenshaw,  chaplain  of  the  Andrew  Jack- 
son  regiment,  gave  the  following: 

“The  Church  and  State,  may  they  never  be  unit- 
ed.  We  will  pray  for  the  one  and  fight  for  the  oth- 
er.” 

The  ladies  and  volunteers  of  Louisiana  and  Ala- 
bama were  severally  toasted. 

The  next  day  the  committee  were  invited  to  a 
dinner  given  by  the  officers  of  the  army  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  General  Arista  in  Matamoros.  Colonel 
Twiggs  presided.  Gen.  Taylor  was  present.  A 
splendid  band  of  music  performed  occasionally  on 
the  gallery,  and  hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  Matamo- 
ros thronged  the  Plaza  to  listen  to  the  exulting  and 
joyous  strains. 

Governor  Henderson  of  Texas  and  suite,  together 
with  Ashbel  Smith,  Generals  Hunt,  Johnson,  Cook, 
Burleson,  and  others  were  present.  The  festival 
was  kept  up  until  midnight  and  right  merrily  did 
the  wine  sparkle  around  tho  board  intermingled  with 
toasts  and  songs.  This  was  the  first  time  since  the 
battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May  that  the  officers 
had  met  together  as  a body  upon  a convivial  occa- 
sion, and  you  may  depend  the  shot9  directed  by  them 
were  as  effectual  as  they  were  a month  previous,  al- 
though there  were  not  so  many  killed  or  wound- 
ed. 
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War  Department,  Washington,  June  13,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  to  you 
the  estimates  which  have  been  made  at  this  depart- 
ment to  enable  you  to  answer  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  3d  instant,  requesting  to  be  furnished 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  required 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  such  a prosecution  of 
the  existing  war  with  Mexico  as  will  most  likely 
result  in  its  speedy  and  honorable  termination. 

These  estimates  are  made  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  regular  army  will  soon  be  filled  up  to  its 
maximum,  which  will  amount  to  15,000  men,  and 
that  a volunteer  force  of  20,000  foot,  and  5,000 
mounted  men,  is  to  be  at  once  organized,  received 
into  service,  and  kept  there  until  the  end  of  the  next 
fiscal  year — to  wit:  to  the  30th  of  June,  1847.  The 
estimates  are  made  for  an  army  of  over  40,000  men, 
mostly  operating  in  the  field,  in  an  enemy’s  country, 
deriving  their  supplies  principally  from  the  United 
States. 

How  long  it  will  be  before  the  regular  army  can 
be  filled  up  to  the  extent  authorized  by  law,  will 
depend  upon  success  in  recruiting.  Its  numbers  as 
yet  do  not  much  exceed  one  half  its  maximum.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  a few  months  the  ranks  will  be  nearly 
filled;  its  average  total  number  through  the  next  fiscal 
year  will  not  probably  exceed  12,500. 

The  number  of  volunteers  actually  called  for  im- 
mediate service,  by  virtue  of  your  orders  under  the 
act  of  13th  of  May  last,  will  amount  to  about  18,000, 
and  whether  a greater  number  will  or  will  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  ensuing  campaign,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. Should  the  number  already  called  for  be 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  war,  the  estimates  being  made  on  a basis  exceed- 
ing that  number  by  seven  thousand,  will  be  found 
proportionably  too  large. 

Should  these  views  as  to  the  extent  of  the  regular 
and  volunteer  force  be  realized,  the  army  will  not 
•xceed  30,000  men;  and  all  or  nearly  all  the  estimates 
presented  herewith  might  be  reduced  one-fourth  in 
amount;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  exigencies 
of  the  service.  It  may  require  the  full  amount  of 
the  force  on  which  the  estimates  have  been  made, 
and  even  more;  and  I have  not  therefore  felt  at  liberty 
to  make  any  reductions  of  the  estimates  presented  by 
the  several  branches  of  this  department. 

I take  the  liberty  to  direct  your  particular  attention 
to  the  estimates  of  the  quartermaster  general.  You 
will  perceive  that  they  are  large,  very  large,  and  I 
hope  much  exceed  the  expenditures  which  may  be 
required.  They  are  made  on  the  supposition  that  our 
army  will  penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  the  ene- 
my’s country,  and  that  all  supplies,  and  the  munitions 
of  war  will  necessarily  be  transported  on  long  lines, 
and  those  far  from  being  easily  traversed.  Should 
the  enemy’s  country  abound  in  forage,  the  expense  of 
transportation  will  be  greatly  reduced;  but  the  un- 
certainty as  to  its  resource*,  do  not  warrant  deduc- 
tions to  be  made  on  the  estimated  items  for  supplies, 
and  the  transportation  of  them  to  the  places  where 
they  may  be  needed.  Should  the  navigation  of  the 
Rio  Grande  be  found  practicable  for  steamboats  of 
light  draught  to  Camargo,  or  above,  much  will 
be  saved  probably  by  the  use  of  that  river,  yet  con- 
•iderable  sums  must  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
boats,  &c., 

It  i*  further  to  be  observed  that  no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  the  expenses  which  will  fall  on  the  quar- 
termaster’s department,  is  in  the  nature  of  an  outfit, 
and  would  not  be  required  to  be  repeated,  should  the 
war  be  protracted  beyond  the  next  fiscal  year.  The 
estimates  in  the  quartermaster’s  department  are  made 
without  much  regard  to  the  chances  favorable  to  di- 
minished expenses.  Provision  had  not  been  made 
(for  the  restricted  appropriations  in  past  years  would 
not  permit  it  to  be  made)  for  a sudden  augmentation 
of  our  force  to  four  times  its  usual  amount.  The  ne- 
cessity of  making  such  a provision  on  the  shortest 
notice  will  greatly  increase  the  co3t  of  it,  and  this 
falls  mainly  on  the  quartermaster’s  department.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  actual  expenses  of  this  branch  of  the 
Bervice  will  fall  some  two  or  three  millions  short  of 
the  full  estimates  here  presented,  yet  this  is  not  so 
certain  as  to  authorize  the  department  to  cut  them 
down  in  that  amount. 

I am,  with  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY: 

To  the  Prliibent. 


Estimate  of  funds  required  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Mexico  from  the  13 th  of  May  to  the  30 th  of 
June,  1846,  and  from  July  1,  1846,  to  June  30,  1847, 
over  and  above  the  sum  estimated  for  by  this  depart- 
ment, at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  of 
Congress. 


To  30th  1st  July,  1846. 
June,  1846.  to  30th  June, 
1847. 


Adjutant  Gen.’s  estimate, 

$88,780 

Quartermaster  Gen. 

do. 

$800,000 

8,800,000 

Paymaster  Gen. 

do. 

720,000 

7,776,577 

Commissary  Gen.  subsist- 

ence  estimate 

652,000 

1,980,615 

Surgeon  Gen. 

do. 

10,000 

82,500 

Engineer  bureau’s 

do. 

20,000 

80,000 

Topographical  do. 

do. 

20,000 

Ordnance,  do. 

do. 

603,000 

248,000 

$2,805,000 

$17,166,472 

Jfote. — This  estimate  does  not  include  the  appro- 
priations for  deficiencies  already  made;  but  it  includes 
the  estimates  sent  to  the  Committee  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  for  the  increase  of  the  ar- 
my and  new  regiments  of  mounted  riflemen. 


Quartermaster  General’s  Office, 

Washington  City,  June  15,  1846- 
Sir:  In  obedience  to  your  order,  and  under  a res- 
olution of  the  Senate  of  the  6th  instant,  I have  the 
honor  to  present  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
required  to  be  expended  through  this  department  dur- 
ing the  next  fiscal  year,  should  the  war  with  Mexico 
continue  throughout  that  year.  Also  the  sum  sup- 
posed to  be  required  for  all  expenses  of  the  volunteer 
service  during  the  present  fiscal  year.  Nothing  is 
asked  in  addition  for  the  regular  army  during  the 
present  fiscal  year,  as  the  existing  appropriations  are 
considered  sufficient,  or  nearly  so,  to  meet  the  exped- 
ditures  of  the  year. 

To  those  not  accustomed  to  military  operations  in 
a country  almost  destitute  of  resources,  this  estimate 
may  seem  large;  but  in  a department  where  the  ex- 
penditures depend  so  much  upon  the  accidents  and 
contingencies  of  service,  estimates  are  necessarily  in 
some  measure  hypothetical.  I have  considered  it  to 
be  due  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  to  base  the 
present  estimate  upon  the  resources  of  our  own  coun- 
try alone,  leaving  out  of  view  entirely  any  supposed 

resources  to  be  derived  from  the  enemy’s  country. 

In  this  view,  the  present  estimate  is  believed  to  be  as 
near  an  approximation  to  truth  as  such  an  estimate, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  susceptible  of  being 
made.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  Your,  obedient  ser- 
vant, TH.  S.  JESUP,  Quartermaster  General. 

The  Hon.  W.  L.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  War. 
Estimate  of  funds  required  by  the  quarter-master's  de- 
partment, for  the  next  fiscal  year,  far  a force  of  20,000 
foot  and  5000  mounted  volunteers  in  an  active  cam- 


paign, including  the  increased  expenses  for  the  trans- 
portation, forage  and  depots  for  the  regular  army  con- 
sequent on  a state  of  a war;  also,  for  the  volunteer 


force  employed  in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

For  2000  wagons,  at  an  average  of  $120, 

For  10,000  liorses  and  mules  for  wagons, 
at  $75. 

For  2000  sets  of  harness,  at  $40. 

For  4000  mules  for  packing,  at  $40, 

For  4000  pack  saddles,  at  $15. 

For  400  yoke  of  oxen,  at  $25. 

For  blacksmith’s  and  other  tools,  iron 
and  other  materials  for  an  army  of25  - 
000  men. 

For  water  transportation,  including  the 
purchase  and  charter  nf  steamers  and 
other  vessels. 

For  pay  ofagents, superintendents, team- 
sters, laborers,  mechanics,  artificers, 
clerks,  wagon  and  forage  masters,  ex- 
presses,&c.,  say  4000,at  $1 ,50, includ- 
ing subsistence  and  other  necessary 
expenses. 

For  storage,  drayage, building  store-hou- 
ses and  work-shops,  expense  of  de- 
pots, &c., 

For  forage  for  mounted  and  other  volun- 
teers, and  lor  the  horses,  mule*  and 
oxen  in  the  trains 

For  camp  and  garrison  equipage  for  vol- 
unteers. 


$240,000 

750.000 
80,000 

160.000 
60,000 
10,000 


120,000 


1,500,000 


2,190,000 


600,000 

3.000,000 

130,000 


For  the  volunteers  for  the  present  fiscal 
year, 

For  contingencies  ol  the  War  Depart- 
ment, 


$8,  840  000 
800,000 
60,000 


NOTES. 

1.  The  increased  expense  for  forage  for  the  dragoon* 
and  trains  (or  the  regular  army,  are  included  in  the  es- 
timate for  '.he  volunteers;  and  in  that  estimate  is  included 
all  the  expense  of  depots. 

2.  The  army  appropriations  being  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  present  fiscal  year,  no  addition  is  made  in 
consequence  of  the  war  for  the  remainder  of  (he  year. — 
The  whole  sum,  therefore,  estimated  for  the  presentyear, 
is  for  volunteers. 

3.  The  sum  estimated  for  contingencies  is  less  than 
the  appropriations  during  the  war  with  England,  and  is 
as  low  as  the  circumstances  of  war,  upon  even  the  most 
moderate  scale  will  warrent. 

Th.  S.  Jesup 
Quartermaster  General 
Quartermaster  General’s  Office, 

Washington,  June  15th,  1846. 

Navy  department,  June  9,  1846. 
Sir — The  resolution  of  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  of  the  3d  instant,  requesting  the  president  to 
furnish,  “an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  re- 
quired during  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year,  for 
a prosecution  of  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  as 
will  most  likely  result  in  its  speedy  and  honorable 
termination,”  having  been  referred  to  the  depart- 
ment, 1 have  the  honor  to  submit  a report,  so  far  as 
the  naval  service  is  concerned. 

The  whole  amountof  the  regular  ap- 
propriations for  the  naval  service, 
for  the  year  ending  30Lh  June  1847, 
for  the  support  of  the  peace  estab- 
ment,  according  to  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  committee  of  ways  and 
mean3,  including  the  amendments 
which  have  been  suggested  by  this 
department,  the  items  of  which  are 
in  possession  of  the  committee  is  $6,424,800  65 
The  increase  proposed  in  view  of  the 
existence  of  a stale  of  warbetween 
this  government  and  Mexico  is  as 
follows: 

For  pay  of  the^navy,  $989,943 

For  provisions,  217,394 

The  amount  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  support  of  the  marine  corps, 
having  reference  to  an  increase  of 
the  number  by  500,  including  a 
suitable  increase  of  petty  officers, 
is 

The  amount  set  aside  by  your  direc- 
tion, for  the  use  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, from  the  special  appro- 
priation of  $10,000,000,  was 


Aggregate  amount  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  naval  service  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  30th  June,  1847  $10,320,823  65 

This  sum,  it  is  believed,  will  enable  the  depart- 
ment to  meet  all  probable  requisitions  upon  it.  Yet, 
if  a contingency  should  arise  requiring  the  employ- 
ment of  the  largest  ships  of  war  afloat,  without  a 
corresponding  dimunition  of  force  in  the  use  of  the 
small  vessels,  there  would  be  need  of  increasing  the 
appropriations  by  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.— 
But  such  a necessity  does  not  at  present  exist;  and 
the  consideration  of  it  may  safely  be  deferred  till 
the  next  session  of  congress. 

Transmitted  herewith  is  a copy  of  a communica- 
tion from  the  chiefs  of  the  bureaus  upon  the  subject. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

To  the  president. 

Navy  department,  June  5,  1846. 
Sir — In  compliance  witli  your  directions,  we  have 
carefully  considered  the  first  paragraph  of  a resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates,  dated  the  3d 
instant,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  required  for  the  navy  before  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  respectfully  report  as  our 
opinions — 

That  if  tbe  amounts  which  have  been  estimated  by 
the  department  for  the  current  services  of  the  next 
fiscal  year  shall  be  appropriated  by  congress,  those 
amounts  in  addition  to  the  sums  which  are  now 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  navy  department  on  the 
books  of  the  treasury,  will  be  sufficient  to  launch  and 
equip  the  sloops  of  war  “Albany”  and  “German- 
town,” to  repair  and  equip  all  the  vessels  which  are 
now  launched,  excepting  the  “Franklin,”  and  to 
employ  so  many  of  these  vessels  as  can  be  manned 
with  ten  thousand  men. 

With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servants, 
m C.  Morris, 

L.  Warrington, 
James  Smith, 
Gideon  Welles. 

Hon.  George  Bancroft,  secretary  of  the  navy. 


1,207,337  00 

338,686  00 
2,750  000  00 


$9,690,000 
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The  Houma  grant  claim  —This  was  an  original 
Spanish  grant  of  land,  on  the  Mississippi  and  Amite 
rivers  in  Louisiana,  made  in  1777,  confirmed  by 
Spain,  and  examined  and  confirmed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners,  in  1812,  and  ordered  by  congress  to 
be  patented  in  1814.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
lands  were  in  part  entered  as  public  lands,  under 
Commissioner  Graham.  These  entries  were  next 
pronounced  illegal  by  Attorney  Gen.  Legare. 

The  late  President  Tyler  and  Secretary  Bibb  un- 
dertook to  carry  the  law  into  effect,  and  issued  pa- 
tents for  the  land  to  the  claimants.  They  did  this 
on  full  investigation,  but  the  president  did  not  act 
even  upon  the  result  of  his  own  investigation  and  j 
that  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  requested 
two  eminent  lawyers,  well  versed  in  land  laws,  (Se- 
nators McDuffie  aud  Huger,)  to  examine  the  subject. 
They  did  so,  and  reported  their  opinion,  which  w'as, 
that  the  patents  ought  to  be  issued.  Their  opinion 
appears  in  senate  documents  on  this  subject.  The 
parlies  who  had  lands  in  these  tracts,  sought  remu- 
neration; and  their  money  was  refunded  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  in  every  case.  The  law  of 
Louisiana  protects  improvements  of  settlers,  and  af- 
ter ten  years  of  undisputed  possession,  gives  titles. 
Therefore,  no  possible  injury  has  been  done  to  any 
parties  by  carrying  into  effect  the  law  of  1814,  and 
issuing  the  patents.  Notwithstanding  this,  congress 
still  allows  the  subject  to  be  agitated,  session  after 
session,  in  both  houses,  to  the  great  consumption  of 
the  public  time  and  prejudice  of  the  public  inter- 
ests. Senator  Johnson,  of  La.,  one  of  the  most 
persevering  men  in  the  world,  has  devoted  himself 
with  success,  to  the  task  of  agitating  the  subject  and 
distuibing  the  decision,  as  did  Mr  Cave  Johnson  in 
the  other  house.  Senator  Johnson  has,  by  his  un 
wearied  exertions,  procured  the  passage  of  a resolu- 
tion by  the  senate,  directing  an  inquiry  by  the  attor- 
ney general  into  the  validity  of  the  patents.  The 
object  is,  to  set  them  aside,  1 presume,  in  some  way. 

It  follows  from  this  attempt,  that  patents  to  lands 
are  good  for  nothing,  so  long  as  anybody  is  disposed 
question  them,  and  that  there  is  no  means  of  quiet- 
ing land  titles. 

The  Houmas  controversy  has,  at  various  times, 
elicited  some  feeling,  and  it  has  ever  been  a bearing 
on  some  very  important  political  changes,  to  my 
knowledge.  It  has  been  the  means  of  extinguish- 
ing some  public  men,  and  of  promoting  the  success 
of  others. 

Senator  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  the  late  proceed- 
ings in  the  senate  on  this  subject,  was  asked  wheth- 
er he  was  personally  interested  in  the  matter.  It 
seems  that  it  had  been  reported  that  he  was  lhu3  in- 
terested. Senator  Johnson,  in  an  explanation  be- 
fore the  senate,  has  vindicated  himself  from  any  im- 
putation of  interested  motives.  He  states  that  his 
interest  in  a part  of  the  Houmas  tract  is  not  effected 
by  the  patents  granted;  and  that  the  bill  to  confirm 
the  claim  would  have  confirmed  his  title  to  640 
acres;  but  that,  in  opposition  to  his  interest,  he  re- 
sisted that  bill.  [Balto.  Patriot. 

Oregon  and  California.  May  11.  The  town 
of  Independence,  Missouri,  looked  like  a crowded 
city.  This,  as  the  reader  knows,  is  the  general  ren- 
dezvous for  Oregon  and  California  emigrants.  And, 
at  the  date  above  mentioned,  Independence  looked 
like  a crowded  city. 

Two  distinct  emigrating  companies  there — one 
bound  for  Oregon,  the  other  for  California — each 
large  enough  to  protect  itself  against  the  Indians. — 
The  exact  number  is  not  given.  It  is  said,  it  cannot 
be  ascertained,  until  they  reach  the  first  encamp- 
ment, where  a list  will  be  made. 

A correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican  says: 
“A  finer  looking  body  of  emigrants  than  the  present 
1 have  never  seen — manly  and  bold  in  their  appear- 
ance, and  generally  well  equipped  for  so  long  and 
tedious  a journey  as  they  have  before  them.  Among 
them  are  persons  of  all  ages,  even  to  the  old  rnan 
following  his  grand-children.  1 saw  a venerable 
man,  72  yesrs  of  age,  who  has  been  a sea  captain, 
and  was  born  upon  a cape  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  now 
going  to  bury  his  bones  upon  the  shores  of  the  Paci 
fic.  He  is  a patriarch  indeed — has  his  children  and 
grand  children  with  him,  and  ten  wagons  to  convey 
them — a small  fleet  for  the  plains! 

"Some  of  the  emigrants  have  wagons  fitted  up  in 
the  best  possible  style,  carpeted,  with  chairs, bed,  and 
looking  glass,  for  the  convenience  of  familes.  There 
are  numerous  young  girls  just  blooming  into  woman- 
hood, and  many  ot  them  beautiful,  neatly  dressed, 
and  bound  for  Oregon  and  California.  Young  men 
going  to  these  distant  countries  need  no  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  get  a wife,  for  I assure  them  that  the 
assortment  of  girls  in  the  present  companies  is  by  no 
means  indifferent.  Some  of  the  wagon  covers  have 


on  them  " Oregon — 54°  40' — all  or  none!" — and  they 
say  they  are  willing  to  fight  for  it  if  necessary.  Part 
of  the  Oregon  emigrants  have  started,  and  all  others 
will  start  to-morrow. 

The  California  emigants  will  not  leave  for  a few 
davs.  In  my  next,  1 will  give  you  some  statistical 
information  of  the  present  companies — their  number, 
commanders,  number  of  wagons,  amount  of  provi- 
sions, &c. 

A number  of  the  Santa  f’e  companies  have  come 
in  this  spring,  and  some  have  gone  out.  Magoffin’s 
company  will  be  in  to-morrow  or  next  day  from  Chi- 
huahua. Nearly  double  the  amount  of  goods  will 
betaken  out  this  year  to  any  previous  year.  It  is 
thought  that  upwards  of  (our  hundred  wagons  will 
leave  Independence  for  Mexico  this  year,  and  they 
may  be  safely  set  down  at  four  thousand  dollars  per 
wagon.  Col.  S.  C.  Owens  has  not  yet  left.  He  has 
a very  large  amount  of  goods  directly  imported  from 
England,  thereby  having  the  duty  taken  off’  at  this 
point,  if  they  pass  through  in  the  original  package. 
Speyers  & Co.  are  to  leave  to-day,  with  a very  large 
lot  of  English  goods.  I will  give  you  shortly  some 
statistical  information  of  this  important  trade — a 
trade  that,  1 believe,  could  be  made  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  Missouri.  The  amount  of  specie 
brought  in  annually  to  this  point  is  very  great,  and 
might  be  greatly  increased.  1 have  hastily  given 
you  a sketch  of  these  things,  but  will  in  my  next 
enter  into  the  details  and  give  you  facts  as  they 
stand.” 

The  march  to  Santa  Fe.  The  St.  Louis  Reveil- 
le has  some  timely  and  sensible  remarks,  addressed 
to  those  about  to  engage  in  the  expedition  to  Santa 
Fe,  showing  them  that  it  is  no  holiday  service  they 
will  be  called  to  perform.  We  copy  the  following: 

"Those  who  go  will  be  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nity to  display  the  most  commendable  qualities  of 
soldiers — subordination,  fortitude,  patience,  and  en- 
durance. They  must  be  prepard  for  privations  grea- 
ter than  those  of  the  army  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Malamoros.  The  march  across  the  prairies  to  San- 
ta Fe — a distance  of  1,1)00  miles  from  Independence, 
and  1,300  from  this  city — will  subject  them  to  alter- 
nate exposure  to  burning  suns,  rude  storms,  scarcity 
of  water,  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  other  circum- 
stances “too  tedious  to  mention,”  which  will  all 
prove  their  soldierly  qualities  by  the  severest  tests. 
They  must  have,  at  least,  stomachs  which  can  not 
only  digest  any  kind  of  food  presented,  but  which 
can  submit  to  “short  allowance,”  when  necessary. 
Going  to  Matamoros  may  be  going  to  fight;  but  it  is 
not,  now  at  least,  going  to  starve.  Going  to  Santa 
Fe  is  going  to  endure  a toilsome  march  on  limited 
supplies,  with  precarious  means  of  subsistence  when 
there,  and  on  the  return.  Hence,  let  none  under- 
take the  trip  who  have  not  soldiers’  hearts,  and,  we 
may  add,  soldiers’  bodies  and  soldiers’  stomachs. — 
But  let  all  who  go,  do  so,  with  the  gallant  determi- 
nation to  act  up  to  their  parts  through  all  trials. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  a soldier’s  only  bu- 
siness is  to  fight.  His  first  business  is  always  to  be 
prepared  to  fight — his  second,  to  fight  when  necessary. 
On  this  Santa  Fe  expedition  the  greatest  difficulty 
will  be  lo  keep  up  this  very  preparation.  Subordi- 
nation, discipline,  and  endurance,  will  be  essential; 
and  woe  to  him  who  undertakes  the  trip  unprepared 
for  them. 

We  throw  out  these  hints,  on  the  suggestion  of  a 
friend,  that  the  expedition  ought  not  to  be  under- 
rated, as  involving  none  of  the  exposures,  perils,  Sic., 
which  make  up  the  account  of  military  effort,  and 
result  in  the  sum  total  of  military  glory.  We  have 
no  idea  of  discouraging  any,  but  rather  to  sti- 
mulate, by  showing  the  service  to  be  one  really 
worthy  of  brave  men.  Such,  in  truth,  it  is;  and  it 
ought  so  to  be  regarded.  Men  familiar  with  the  sort 
ot  life  which  the  troops  will  lead,  will  tell  you  it 
will  be  a glorious  trip,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing — 
but  only,  because  it  is  such  a trip  as  we  have  repre- 
sented. They  would  not  prize  it — they  could  not 
enjoy  it — if  it  were  a mere  jaunt  of  pleasure,  like 
the  journey  to  a country  wedding,  through  a culti- 
vated rural  district,  with  green  meadows  aud  lowing 
herds  on  every  hand.” 

Emigrants,  are  arriving  from  Europe  in  great  num- 
bers. During  two  days,  8th  and  9ih  Inst.  2.620  landed 
at  N.  York.  Nunbers  arrived  at  Baltimore  and  other 
ports. 

Canada. — Capt.  Beatty  and  Lieut.  Moody,  of  the 
Royal  Engineers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Constable,  Mr. 
Blakeloek,  and  Mr.  Chisel,  of  the  same  department; 
left  the  city  on  Wednesday,  on  special  service.  We 
believe  it  is  pretty  well  known  that  these  gentlemen, 
whatever  be  their  ultimate  destination,  or  for  whatever 
purpose  are  gone  up  to  the  North  West,  will  be 
absent  for  two  years  at  least Montreal  Courier. 


Santa  Fe  trade.  Since  we  have  found  out  that 
consistency  requires  us  to  claim  Sanla  Fe  as  part  of 
(he  United  Stoles,  if  we  would  sustain  the  position 
taken  by  our  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  the  govern- 
ment have  countermanded  the  orders  for  refunding 
the  duties  on  goods  exported  to  place,  as  provided 
by  the  transit  law.  This  sudden  change  will  bear 
very  severely  and  unfairly  upon  the  merchants  en- 
gaged in  that  trade.  [JY.  F.  Jour,  of  Com. 

On  the  above,  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  20th 
ultimo  says — 

Custom  house  regulations  like  custom  house  oaths 

are  curious  things,  and  not  always  to  be  relied  on. 

A law  exists  on  the  statute  book  specially  granting 
the  benefit  of  drawback  on  goods  exported  lo  Santa 
Fe  in  the  original  package.  This  law  was  enacted 
two  years  ago.  Abundant  time  has  passed  iri  which 
to  repeal  it,  if  congress  had  desired  to  do  so,  but  it 
has  not  been  touched.  Several  of  our  merchants, 
under  the  advantages  which  it  held  out  to  them,  and 
upon  the  faith  of  the  law  itself,  have,  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  made  purchases  of  all  their  goods  for  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Chihuahua  trade  in  England.  In  this 
way  it  is  believed,  they  invested  more  than  $100,000, 
and  the  goods  have  actually  gone  forward.  If  the 
custom  house  regulations,  which  now,  it  seems,  can 
set  aside  a law,  are  made  to  operate  upon  the  goods 
thus  introduced  into  th is  jcountry,  the  profits  upon 
their  business  must  be  seriously  diminished,  without 
giving  them  recourse  upon  the  government  in  any 
shape  whatever.  Congress  should  unquestionably 
take  some  action  upon  the  matter.  If  Santa  Fe  is  to 
be  hereafter  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  U.  States, 
the  law  w hich  gives  the  benefit  of  drawback  on  goods 
exported  in  the  original  package  to  that  country, 
should  be  repealed,  so  that  no  one  may  hereafter  be 
deceived  by  it.  If  congress  intends  that  it  shall  be 
observed,  some  explanatory  act  should  be  passed,  for 
now  a treasury  regulation  has  the  effect  of  nullifying 
it,  and  great  injury  has  already  been  done  lo  those 
engaged  in  the  trade. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  fact,  that  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  detained  in  the 
New  York  custom  house,  marked  for  Chihuahua,  the 
duties  upon  which  have  been  paid;  but  as  they  be- 
long to  Mexican  merchants,  engaged  in  the  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico,  this  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  results  of  the  war  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Union,  of  the  1 1 th  uit.  has  the  following  tele 
graphic  despatch  from  its  New  York  correspondent 

“ihe  collector,  under  orders  from  government 
has  refused  to  grant  a clearance,  under  debenture 
bonds,  of  goods  imported  into  this  market  for  re-ex- 
portation to  Santa  Fe,  which  operates  very  severely 
upon  importers.  A Mexican  trader  is  now  here  not 
knowing  what  to  do.  The  amount  already  imported 
is  from  $3,000  to  $4,000;  further  receipts  by  the 
Great  Western.” 


HOWE’S  CATARACT  CAVE. 


Discovery  and  exploration  of  a mammoth  cave  in  Scho- 
harie county,  JV.  F. 

[Correspondence  of  the  N.  Y.  Saturday  Emporium..] 

I have  just  returned  from  an  exploration  of  a 
wonderful  cave,  originally  discovered  by  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Howe,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name;  and  if  I can  calm  myself  sufficiently  for  the 
purpose,  I will  attempt  to  give  you  some  idea  of  its 
magnitude  and  sublimity.  It  was  first  discovered  by 
Mr.  Howe,  in  May,  1842,  but  no  considerable  ex- 
ploration has  been  made  since,  until  quite  recently, 
in  consequence  of  the  supposed  danger  attending  it. 
Recently,  however,  and  subsequent  to  many  attempts 
to  ascertain  its  nature  and  extent,  passages  have 
been  found  leading  through  immense  halls,  rooms, 
avenues  and  areas,  some  of  them  containing  large 
lakes,  and  streams,  and  fountains  bursting  up,  and 
uater-falls  of  an  extraordinary  character.  The  re- 
sults of  my  own  observations  confirm  all  that  had 
been  told  me  previous  to  my  examination  of  the 
cave,  and  would  occupy  more  time  and  space  to  fur- 
nish them,  in  such  details  as  1 could  wish,  than  are 
allotted  to  me.  1 will,  however,  enter  into  a brief 
description  of  what  1 saw,  though  I feel  quite  incom- 
petent to  the  task. 

This  cave  is  located  in  Schoharie  county,  the  en- 
trance being  on  the  property  of  Mr.  Howe,  the  dis- 
coverer, at  a distance  of  about  thirty-four  miles 
west  of  Albany.  The  circumstances,  as  slated  to 
me,  which  led  to  the  examination  and  discovery  of 
it  are  these:  For  many  years  past,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  a remarkably  cold  current  of  air  was 
known  to  issue  from  the  side  of  a hill  connected 
with  a range  of  mountains.  Although  this  fact  was 
well  known,  it  seems  lo  have  excited  but  little  curl- 
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osity,  not  sufficient,  indeed,  to  lead  to  any  investiga- 
tion of  its  causes  until  the  spring  of  1842,  when  Mr. 
Howe  determined  upon  making  an  examination,  be- 
lieving that  it  resulted  from  a cavern  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountain.  After  several  attempts,  Mr. 
Jlowe  succeeded  in  discovering  an  aperture,  or  hole, 
in  the  side  of  the  hill,  from  which  the  air  issued, 
about  the  size  of  a man’s  arm.  Here  he  immediate- 
ly commended  to  clear  away  and  remove  the  earth 
and  stones  which  surrounded  the  aperture;  and, 
after  considerable  labor  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
breaking  through  and  gaining  entrance  to  a large 
passage  where  he  could  stand  eiecl!  Follo\ving,up 
this  extraordinary,  and,  to  him,  triumphant  discove- 
ry, he  walked  along  the  passage-way  for  a distance 
of'several  rods,  when,  as  he  receded  from  the  light 
afforded  by  the  slight  entrance  he  had  effeated,  it  be- 
came so  dark  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  group  his 
way  along  by  the  aid  of  his  hands  and  feet.  Fearing 
lest  he  might  fall  into  some  pit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
passage,  he  returned  to  the  mouth  and  procured  a 
long,  stout  stick,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  went  into 
the  cavern  again,  and  explored  its  mouth  and  the 
main  avenue  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  rods, 
when  he  became  overwhelmed  with  the  apparent 
vastness  and  immense  magnitude  of  his  discoveries, 
and  concluded  to  venture  no  farther,  without  being 
properly  prepared  with  lights  and  attendants.  He 
returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  avenue  at  which  he 
had  entered,  fully  satisfied  that  it  must  lead  into  a 
mammoth  cavern  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain. 

Upon  a second  attempt,  he  was  attended  by  one  or 
two  persons,  and  aided  by  the  use  of  lanterns.  An 
exploration  was  made  for  a distance  of  upwards  of 
two  miles,  which  was  succeeded  by  numerous  others, 
resulting  in  the  astonishing  discovery  of  a main  ave- 
nue extending  into  the  mountain  more  than  seven 
miles  in  length , and  varying  in  width  and  height  from 
do  hi  to  five  hundred  feel!!  Numerous  side  passages, 
leading  off' from  the  main  avenue,  were  discovered  du- 
ring these  various  explorations,  some  of  them  ex- 
tending upwards  of  two  miles,  and  many  of  them  re- 
maining still  unexplored.  These  are  the  principal 
facts,  which  I obtained  from  Mr.  Howe  himself,  pre- 
vious' to  our  visit  to  this  greatest  of  natural  curiosi- 
ties in  the  Western  world. 

Having  the  greatest  desire  to  make  a personal  ex- 
amination of  the  cave,  and  satisfy  myself  of  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  all  that  had  been  told  me  in  rela- 
tion to  its  wonderful  nature  and  extent,  I prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Howe  and  another  gentteman  to  accompa- 
ny me  on  an  exploration  of  its  interior.  And  I shall 
now  proceed,  as  far  as  1 am  able,  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  expedition.  Before  entering  the  cave, 
the  mouth  of  which  had  been  conveniently  enlarged 
by  the  excavation  and  removal  of  a large  body  of 
earth  and  stones,  we  prepared  ourselves  with  gar- 
ments suitable  for  the  occasion.  We  were  each  of 
us  also,  provided  with  a lamp  and  a stout  stick,  and 
accompanied  by  a guide.  We  entered  the  great  ave- 
nue h ading  to  the  cave  in  a procession  of  lndian-file, 
Mr.  Howe  following  our  guide,  and  our  friend  P. 
bringing  up  the  rear.  It  would  have  proved  much 
more  advantageous  could  we  have  formed  a larger 
party,  as  it  would  have  afforded  as  additional  light, 
which  was  very  necessary  to  enable  the  explorer  a 
better  opportunity  of  observing  the  wonders  of  this 
subterranean  world.  But  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
induce  persons  to  enter  the  solemn  and  gloomy  re- 
cesses of  the  cave,  and  we  were  consequently  oblig- 
ed to  do  the  best  we  could  by  ourselves. 

The  “entrance  room”  is  the  first  apartment  bear- 
ing a resemblance  to  a room,  which  we  reacfyjsfter 
entering  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  It  is  thirty’-  feet 
long,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  high.  There  is 
nothing  particular  to  distinguish  this  room.  Its  walls 
are  plain  aud  rather  smooth;  its  ceiling  resembling 
the  rough  cast  of  our  ordinary  buildings,  and  its  floor 
a hard,  stony  bottom.  We  passed  on  through  the 
main  avenue  towards  the  interior  to  another  room, 
which  is  designated  by  no  particular  name.  Upon 
measurement  I found  its  dimensions  as  follows:  One 
hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long,  forty-two  feet  wide, 
and  about  ten  feet  high.  We  made  but  a slight  ex- 
amination of  this  room,  as  our  guide  informed  us  the 
great  features  of  the  cave  were  at  a considereble  dis- 
tance from  us,  and  what  time  we  had  to  consume 
had  belter  be  appropriated  to  an  examination  of  them. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  part  with  our  friend  P., 
who  declared  himself  unwilling  to  penetrate  further 
into  the  depths  of  this  subterranean  desert,  lest  he 
should  never  find  his  way  out.  We  left  him  to  find 
his  way  back  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  proceed- 
ed on  our  journey. 

After  proceeding  with  great  ease  and  facility  some 
distance,  we  came  to  a large  and  magnificent  apart- 
ment, which  has  been  designated  by  tiie  name  of 
“Washington  Hall.”  1 would  like  to  give  you  a de- 
scription of  the  magnificence  and  wonderful  appear 
ance  of  this  apartment  but  i dare  not  trust  myself 


to  attempt  the  task.  It  transcends  any  thing  that  I 
ever  heard  or  read  of,  of  a similar  character  There 
is  nothing  in  all  the  wonderful  caves  in  Kentucky 
and  Virginia,  the  former  of  which  I have  repeatedly 
visited,  which  can  bear  any  comparison  to  the  archi- 
tectural splendor  of  this  room.  The  only  deficient 
point  in  the  character  of  the  room,  is  its  want  of 
greater  width  to  render  its  proportions  more  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  scientific  architecture.  As  a 
long,  spacious  hall  or  saloon,  as  it  is  denominated,  it 
is  surpassingly  magnificent.  Its  length  is  one  hun- 
dred feet,  having  fifteen  feet  space  between  its  walls, 
and  about  as  many  feet  high.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  grand  saloon,  stands  the  statue  of  a man  about 
seven  feet  in  height,  and  of  other  proportionable  di- 
mensions. This  figure  of  a man  is  the  result  of  for- 
mations caused  by  the  dropping  of  water,  and  ac- 
cording to  their  positions  are  geologically  termed 
stalactite  and  stalagmite.  As  all  the  rooms  in  the 
cave  contain  more  or  less  of  these  formations,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  them,  calling  them 
by  the  names  of  such  objects  or  things  as  they  best 
represent.  Immediately  above  this  figure  of  a man 
is  suspended  an  eagle,  and  on  either  side  are  forma- 
tions strongly  resembling  Egyptian  mummies.  Above 
there  is  a rotundo,  fifty  feet  high,  and  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  The  whole  appearance 
of  this  apartment  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  beholder 
with  its  wonderful  and  peculiar  character. 

Leaving  “Washington  Hall,”  and  diverging  to  the 
right  a distance  of  about  six  rods,  we  entered  an 
apartment  designated  as  ’‘The  Curiosity  Shop,”  or 
Washington’s  kitchen.  It  measures  forty  feet  long 
and  fifteen  wide.  In  this  room  are  collected  a vast 
quantity  and  great  variety  of  geological  formations 
found  in  the  different  parts  of  the  cave.  Many  of 
these  specimens  are  of  an  exceedingly  peculiar  cha- 
racter, and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  a close  exami- 
nation. 

Passing  from  the  Curiosity  Shop,  we  proceeded  a 
considerable  distance  without  coming  to  any  thing  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  until  we  reached  an  in- 
clined plane,  with  an  assent  of  about  fifty  feet;  and 
on  arriving  at  the  top  of  this,  we  found  the  descent 
on  the  opposite  side  to  correspond  in  character. — 
Immediately  after  this,  we  passed  through  another 
immense  hall,  somewhat  similar  to  Washington 
Hall,  although  not  possessed  of  so  many  striking  pe- 
culiarities, nor  so  magnificent  in  its  ample  propor- 
tions. 

Pursuing  our  course  by  way  of  the  principal  ave- 
nue, and  not  many  rods  from  this  last  apartment,  we 
emerged  into  a large  open  area,  inclosing  in  its  cir- 
cumference a lake  of  water!  In  this  lake  Mr.  Plowe 
bad  already  launched  a small  boat,  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  soon  rowed  across,  and  after  some  little 
difficulty,  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance  at  the 
main  passage- way,  which  had  thus  been  cut  off  oy  the 
lake. 

The  next,  and,  in  fact,  the  greatest  point  of  at 
traction  in  the  entire  cave,  is  an  immense  hall  ex- 
tending upwards  of  three  hundred  feel  in  leugth,  ten 
feet  high,  and  fifteen  wide.  It  is  called,  and  very 
properly,  too,  “Cataract  Hall.”  It  is  thus  called  be- 
cause here  you  hear  the  thunderings  of  an  invisible 
waterfall,  which  must  be  of  immense  power.  Pene- 
trating an  opening  in  the  rocks  about  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty feet  on  the  side  of  the  falls,  I think  the  roar  made 
by  the  fall  of  the  water  is  as  loud  as  that  of  Niagara 
Falls  at  Table  Rock.  Some  subsequent  observations 
in  regard  to  the  effect  of  sound  in  this  wonderful 
cavern,  would  naturally  lead  one  to  infer  that  1 could 
be  misled  by  this  singular  roar  in  this  instance;  yet, 
upon  reflection,  I am  convinced  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  roar  of  the  falling  water  is  deeper  and 
heavier  than  that  of  Niagara,  and  produces  a most 
strange  and  startling  effect  upon  the  senses.  For  a 
long  lime  we  paused  here,  in  hopes  of  discovering  a 
passage  which  might  lead  to  the  cataract  itself,  or 
bring  us  to  some  portion  of  the  stream  which  pro- 
duces this  frightful  noise;  but  in  this  we  were  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Howe  informed  me  that  several  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  source  of 
this  invisible  Niagara,  but  owing  to  the  impenetra- 
ble barriers  of  rocks  which  surround  it,  without  any 
success. 

We  next  came  to  “Congress  Hall” — an  immense 
room,  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  long  and  twen- 
ty feet  high.  On  the  right  of  this,  and  running  near- 
ly parallel,  is  another  large  room,  called  “Geologi- 
cal Hall,”  and  on  the  left  still  another,  called  “Mu- 
sical Hall.”  This  is,  probably,  the  longest  room  in 
the  cave.  It  is  at  least  half  a mile  long,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high!  The  effect  of  sound, 
which  at  first  misled  me  in  regard  to  my  calculations 
about  the  “Cataract  Hall,”  and  the  roar  of  the  falling 
waters,  is  truly  wonderful.  The  guide,  by  simply 
jumping  upon  the  gravel  9tones,  with  which  the  bot- 
tom of  this  hall  is  covered,  produced  a noise  like  the 
rolling,  rumbling  sound  of  distant  thunder.  He  then 


fired  a pistol;  the  sound  of  the  report  was  infinitely 
louder  and  more  stunning  than  the  explosion  of  a 
hundred  cannons  in  the  open  air!  It  filled  the  whole 
cavern,  and  swelled  and  swayed  to  and  fro  through 
its  immense  aisles,  reverberating  and  re-reverbera- 
ting with  such  terrific  intensity,  that,  for  a time,  I 
began  to  fear  I had  lost  my  sense  of  hearing!  I 
would  caution  future  explorers  of  this  place  against 
similar  attempts,  as  the  astounding  results  will  not 
compensate  for  the  pained  feelings  which  they  pro- 
duce. There  is  in  this  hall  a large  stalactite,  called 
the  “Piano;”  it  is  very  sonorous,  and,  by  striking  it 
with  a stick,  produces  a variety  of  musical  sounds. 

The  next  object  of  interest  we  reached  was  a huge 
mass  of  stalagmite,  called  “Annexation  Rock.” — 
This  formation  is  of  enormous  size,  and  is  estimated 
to  weigh  at  least  five  hundred  tons — probably  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  fills  up  the  entire  passage- 
way of  the  main  avenue  through  the  cave.  To  the 
geologist,  this  rock  presents  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  of  the  cave;  for  when  he  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  manner  of  the  formation  of  stalactite 
and  stalagmites — remembering  that  when  the  water 
drops  once  in  a minute  no  formation  takes  place,  the 
succeeding  drop  washing  away  what  was  deposited 
by  the  preceding;  but  when  it  drops  once  in  ten  mi- 
nutes or  more,  the  largest  formations  occur — he  can 
form  some  idea  as  to  the  thousands  of  years  it  must 
have  taken  to  have  acquired  its  enormous  bulk,  and 
consequently,  how  great  must  be  the  age  of  the 
world!  At  the  side  of  this  rock  is  a well,  the  depth 
of  which  has  never  been  ascertained.  Being  obliged 
to  effect  a passage  over  this  rock,  we  ascended  by 
means  of  a ladder  fifteen  feet  high,  and  clambering 
over  its  summit,  descended  at  the  opposite  or  extreme 
end  of  Musical  Hall. 

From  Musical  Hall  we  proceeded  to  another  room 
of  mammoth  dimensions,  and  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred  feet  in  height.  It  is  called  the  “Menagerie 
Room.”  Here  are  to  be  seen  various  specimens  of 
stalagmite,  resembling  the  Siamese  twins,  the  giraffe, 
the  elephant,  &c.,  &c.  These  formations  are  very 
strong,  and  some  of  the  resemblances  to  the  objects 
from  which  they  derive  their  name  wonderfully  ac- 
curate. 

Proceeding  half  a mile  without  noticing  any  thing 
of  extraordinary  interest,  we  reached  another  fine, 
spacious  hall,  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
“Governor’s  Hall.”  This  room  is,  by  measurement, 
two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Il  contains  “Hottentot’s  Tent,”  a mammoth 
stalagmite,  nearly  as  large  as  “Annexation  Rock.” 
Its  form  strongly  resembles  that  of  the  ordinary  tent 
used  by  the  Hottentots. 

We  next  came  to  the  “Rocky  Mountains” — a long 
range  of  rocks  of  considerable  height.  The  guide 
ascended  as  high  as  about  one  hundred  feet,  where 
he  mounted  on  the  top  of  a projecting  boulder  of  a 
singular  formation,  resembling  an  alabaster  elephant. 
The  appearance  of  this  range  of  rocks,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  such  on  immense  cavern,  is  strikingly  grand; 
and  I should  have  been  much  gratified  by  remaining 
long  enough  in  the  cave  to  have  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cross  ovet  these  rocky  barriers  and  explore 
the  regions  beyond  them — but  time  would  not  per- 
mit. 

We  were  now  four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  as  I was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  kindness 
and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Howe,  having  no  other  compa- 
ny but  our  guide,  I proposed  to  defer  further  explor- 
ations until  some  more  favorable  opportunity.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  now  commenced  our  return,  passing 
through  the  same  avenues,  and  revisiting  the  same 
halls  and  rooms,  and  natural  curiosities,  which  at 
first  had  filled  me  with  admiration  and  astonishment. 
When  we  arrived  at  “Musical  Hall,”  the  guide  pro- 
posed for  me  to  mount  upon  some  elevated  stand,  and 
deliver  a speech,  that  I might  ascertain  the  singular 
effect  produced  by  the  different  modulations  of  the 
voice.  As  I was  in  a place  which  never  yet  had 
bean  penetrated  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  1 pronounced 
“Ossian’s  Address  to  the  Sun.”  The  ease  and  fa- 
cility with  which  a person  can  speak  in  this  hall  are 
truly  wonderful.  You  scarcely  make  an  effort  to 
pronounce  a word  before  you  hear  it  echoing  with 
surprising  distinctness  through  the  mighty  chambers 
of  this  more  mighty  cavern. 

I have  already  spoken  to  you  of  “Geological 
Hall,”  which  is  directly  off  from  the  main  avenue, 
at  the  side  of  Musical  Hall.  As  we  had  not  visited 
this  hall,  we  now  concluded  to  do  so.  It  has  a very 
difficult  entrance,  and  we  were  obliged  to  crawl 
through  a very  narrow  passage,  by  lying  flat  on  the 
ground,  and  extending  one  arm  through,  and  in  this 
manner  working  our  way  into  the  interior.  This 
room  is  very  spacious,  and  is  singularly  filled  with 
various  geological  specimens.  A geologist  or  mine- 
ralogist would  find  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  hig 
taste  for  experimenting  upon  ores,  minerals,  and  siu. 
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gular  formations.  The  bottom  or  floor  of  this  hall  is 
completely  covered  with  the  bones  of  thousands  of 
dead  bats!  Many  of  these  bones  are  imbedded  in  the 
various  stalactites  which  are  now  in  the  process  of 
formation. 

We  continued  our  journey  back  to  the  mouth  of 
(he  cave,  until  we  reached  the  place  where  we  had 
left  my  friend  P.  We  found  him  stretched  out  on  a 
bed  of  dry  granular  earth,  sound  asleep.  His  lamp 
was  burning  by  his  side.  Upon  waking  him,  he  in- 
formed us,  that,  having  made  severa I unsuccessful 
attempts  to  find  his  way  out  of  the  cave,  he  had  be- 
come exhausted;  and,  lying  down  to  rest  himself,  he 
had  unconsciously  and  unintentionally  fallen  asleep. 
In  a short  time  we  had  passed  the  splendors  of  Wash- 
ington Hall,  which  upon  my  entrance  had  struck  me 
with  its  magnificence — reached  the  Entrance  Hall, 
and  in  a moment  more  ushered  forth  from  the  eter- 
nal night  of  this  subterraneous  dwelling  into  the 
light  and  freedom  of  day. 

I have  given  you,  as  faithfully,  though  necessarily 
briefly,  the  principal  features  of  this  extraordinary 
excursion,  as  my  naturally  excited  leelings  will  per- 
mit me;  and  I do  not  think  I have  suffered  myself  to 
exaggerate  in  any  single  instance. 

1 have  conversed  with  those  who  have  crossed  the 
“Rocky  Mountains,”  which  terminated  our  explora- 
tion, and  passed  three  miles  beyond.  They  say  you 
come  to  a most  singular,  tortuous  path,  called  the 
“Winding  Way” — a narrow  cut  of  about  half  a mile 
in  length,  varying  in  height  from  four  to  one  hundred 
feet,  and  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width.  This  path 
winds  and  twists  about  in  a most  singular  and  grace- 
ful manner.  Its  top  is  elegantly  arched,  and  the  bot- 
tom affords  the  best  walk  throughout  the  cave,  being 
nearly  level  and  quite  smooth.  At  the  termination 
of  this  serpentine  passage  is  the  “Rotunda,”  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  room  yet  discovered. — 
It  is  not  much  less  than  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  and 
five  hundred  feet  high!  Its  sides  are  fluted  as  regu 
larly  as  the  pillars  of  our  most  exquisitely  construct- 
ed edifices.  The  room  swarms  with  live  bats,  of 
which  there  are  great  numbers  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  cave. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  when  1 first  visited 
Niagara  Falls  t felt  as  if  I had  approached  nearer 
to  the  God  of  Nature  than  ever  before,  that  I could 
almost  hold  converse  with  Him  through  the  ihunder- 
tngs  of  His  mighty  voice — but  when  I returned  from 
the  exploration  of  this  wonderful  cave,  with  its  sol 
emn  aisles,  its  fretted  walls,  its  lofty  domes,  its  grand 
chambers,  its  fathomless  wells,  its  invisible  rivers 
and  terrific  cataracts,  its  world  of  living  and  dead 
that  never  saw  the  light  of  day,  its  huge  masses  of 
solid  rock,  formed  by  the  water,  which  must  have 
been  dropping  a million  of  centuries — I say,  when  I 
came  forth  from  that  wonderful  abode  of  darkness, 
and  stepped  forth  into  the  light  of  the  world,  I felt 
an  overpowering  awe,  as  if  I were  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  that  Supreme  Being,  who  has  thus  re- 
vealed himself  in  the  mighty  mystery  of  the  creation 
of  the  earth. 

[Note. — The  above  facts  are  communicated  to  us 
by  a scientific  gentleman  of  unquestionable  charac- 
ter— a near  relative  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Marcy. — 
We  can  vouch  for  their  correctness  and  the  fidelity 
with  which  they  are  meant  to  be  presented  to  Ihe 
public.  That  such  a wonderful  cave  should  exist  so 
near  us,  and  its  existence  not  be  generally  known, 
may  seem  surprising — it  does  so  to  us,  nevertheless 
we  have  our  friend’s  word  for  it,  over  bis  own  signa- 
ture, and  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  truth  ] 
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A letter  of  “Juniper  Hedgehog,"  private  of  the  91st 
regiment,  addressed  to  John  Robinson,  thus  dis- 
courses about  laurels — victories,  and  fighting  in  ge- 
neral. 

Dear  John — When  this  letter  may  find  you,  it  is 
n’t  lor  me  to  say;  but  wherever  you  are  it  will  no 
doubt  find  you  upon  a bed  of  laurels;  though  for  my 
own  part,  1 do  think  a bed  of  good  honest  goose  fea- 
thers, the  more  comfortable  lying.  Mind,  I don’t 
for  a moment  want  to  think  light  of  what  you ’ve 
done,  and  what  you ’ve  3ufl'erred.  Not  a bit  of  it. 
Terrible  work  it  must  be,  and  a bold  heart  a man 
must  needs  have  to  go  through  it;  you  ’ve  earned 
your  share  of  glory — (though  what  may  be  your  share, 
as  a full  private,  I can’t  say)— and  I should  think 
have  got  your  belly  full  of  it  for  life.  It’s  my  hope, 
however,  that  you  will  Dever  get  any  more.  No, 
having  cleaned  the  blood  from  your  bayonet,  and 
once  more  polished  up  your  firelock,  it’s  my  hope 
that  they’ll  never  know  service  again.  I do  hope, 
whatever  you  may  think,  that  you ’ve  had  enough  qf 
the  sport;  now  slicking  cold  iron  into  the  bowels  of  a 


screeching  man,  and  now  knocking  in  his  skull,  as 
though  it  was  no  more  than  a pumpkin.  When  the 
guns  are  firing,  and  the  blood  ’s  up,  of  course  you 
think  nothing  of  the  work,  going  at  it  as  though  you 
were  an  engine  of  bra-s,  made  to  shoot  and  stab. — 
But,  I should  say,  it  can’t  be  pleasant  to  think  of 
when  it ’s  over.  That  field  of  glory  as  it ’s  called, 
must  go  high  to  make  a man  heart-sick;  must  make 
him  a little  out  of  sorts  with  himself;  ’tis  so  different 
a field  to  a field  of  cut  corn.  For  my  part,  John,  I 
would  much  sooner  cultivate  turnips  than  laurels. 
A turnip ’s  a nice  thing  for  men  and  cattle,  and  so 
easily  grown.  Now,  laurel — even  a sprig  of  it — must 
be  raised  in  the  devil’s  hot  house,  and  be  manured 
with  human  blood.  Still,  according  to  some  folks, 
there  ’s  some  human  blood  that  Providence  thinks  no 
more  than  ditch  water.  Of  course  there  's  been  a 
pretty  hurrah  here  in  England  about  your  putting 
down  the  Sikhs.  One  quiet  gentleman  with  a goose 
quill,  is  very  pious  indeed  upon  the  matter;  and 
thinks  that  the  war  was  expressly  ordered  to  destroy 
“the  scum  of  Asia.”  Providence  having  employed 
the  British  army  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  sweep 
from  the  earth  so  much  of  its  own  offal.  It’s  droll 
to  think  of  your  pious  Christian,  in  his  easy  chair, 
with  his  foot  on  a 9oft  stool,  his  rent  and  taxes  paid, 
and  his  pew  at  the  parish  church  newly  cushioned, 
it ’s  something  more  than  droll,  is  n’t  it,  to  think  of 
him  lifting  his  pious  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  talking 
of  some  twenty  thousand  slaughtered  men  as  the 
“scum,”  the  refuse  of  creatures;  as  animals  just  a 
little  above  apes,  of  no  account  at  all  to  the  God 
who  made  ’em.  He — good  John! — thinks  of  ’em  as 
more  than  the  vermin  that  once  or  twice  a year  is 
cleaned  out  of  his  bedsteads,  that  decent  respectable 
people  may  take  their  rest  all  the  cosier  for  the  clean- 
ing. Easy  Christianity,  is  n’t  it? 

And  then  the  demand  there  ’sheen  for  religion  in 
this  matter.  A score  of  pious  people — all  hot  from 
their  Bibles — day  after  day  write  to  the  papers  to 
know  when  they  were  to  be  comforted,  by  being  au- 
thorised by  her  majesty  to  return  thanks  for  the 
slaughter.  “ Are  we  to  shut  up  in  our  own  breasts,” 
writes  one,  very  much  afraid  of  bursting,  “the  grate- 
ful emotion?  Was  there  to  be  no  safety  valve — as  I 
believe  they  call  it— ordered  by  the  government? 
“Are  we  ever  to  content  ourselves  with  talking  to 
one  another,  as  individuals,  of  this  our  great  deliver- 
ance! This  Christian  writes  from  Brighton,  and  with, 
no  doubt,  tears  as  big  as  marbles  in  his  eyes,  wants  to 
know  when  he  is — according  to  a government  order, 
as  if  he  could ’t  offer  up  a private  prayer  on  his  own 
account — when  he  is  to  be  allowed  to  return  thanks 
to  “Him,  who  is  the  God  of  Battles.”  Perhaps  I am 
very  wicked,  but  for  my  part  I can  never  bring  my 
self  to  think  of  Him  as  the  God  of  Battles.  The  God 
of  Love — the  God  of  Mercy — the  God  of  Goodness; 
— but  I cannot  say  the  God  of  Fire — the  God  of 
Blood — the  God  of  every  horror,  committed  upon 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  the  madness  of  fight! — 
Looking  at  a field  of  clover,  I could  thankfully  say, 
the  field  of  God;  but  the  words  stick  in  my  throat 
when  1 think  of  a field  of  glory;  a field  soaked  with 
blood — a field  with  thousands  of  dead  and  dying  crea- 
tures upon  it,  sent  into  the  world  by  God.  But  then, 
I ’am  only  an  ignorant  cabman. 

Hovvever,  some  folks  are  glad  that  the  Sikhs  are 
slaughtered  as  though  they  ’d  been  no  more  than  so 
many  locusts.  It ’s  a great  day  for  Christianity,  they 
cry;  never  forgetting  gunpowder  in  their  religion. — 
One  gentleman — I think  he’s  an  Indian  Director — 
sees  a good  deal  of  likeness  between  the  despatches 
of  your  general  and  the  Bible.  The  Sikhs  are  the 
worshippers  of  Moloch;  he  says;  and  like  them  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  true  believers.  Indeed,  I’ve 
no  doubt  then  these  very  religious  folks  would  go 
from  Genesis  to  Malachi,  and  find  a resemblance  in 
every  chapter  to  every  fight  and  movement  in  a whole 
campaign.  And  I dare  say,  then,  they  ’re  quite  sin- 
cere and  honest  in  what  they  mean — but  then  why 
don ’t  they  go  on  to  the  New  Testament?  Why  do 
they  stop  short  at  that?  And  if  they  do  stop  short, 
and  lake  all  the  examples  of  bloodshed  from  the 
Bible  and  none  of  their  teaching  from  the  sermon  on 
the  Mount,  why — I must  ask  it,  though  I know  I am 
nothing  but  a foolish  cabman — why  don’t  they,  so  to 
speak,  undo  their  Christianity?  Why  don’t  they  turn 
Jews  at  once;  and  return  thanks,  not  according  to 
the  Testament  in  a Christian  church,  but  as  the 
Bible  directs,  in  a synagogue? 

Nevertheless  John  Robinson,  we  have  returned 
thanks  that  all  of  you,  with  your  muskets,  and  your 
shells,  and  your  bayonets,  and  cannon  have  killed 
thousands  of  the  Sikhs.  To  be  sure,  they  struck  the 
first  blow — that  1 can’t  deny.  For  all  that,  I do 
think  that  in  the  prayer  that  was  made  by  the  Arch- 
bishop, we  did  crow  over  ’em  a little  too  much.  For 
ray  part,  I should  have  liked  it  better  if  the  prayer 
had  said  something,  regretting  like,  the  causes  of  the 
dreadful  slaughter.  Whereas,  it  accounted  no  more 


of  the  Sikhs — poor  things — is  it  their  fault,  if  they 
’re  not  believers  in  the  scripture? — Ilian  if  they ’d 
been  so  many  mad  dogs,  knocked  on  the  head,  for 
peace  and  safety . 

It  was  quite  a holyday  in  our  parish;  and  1 do  as- 
sure you  many  of  the  people  looked,  as  they  went  to 
and  from  the  church,  quite  as  proud  as  if  they’d 
handled  sword  and  musket  on  their  own  account, 
and  were  returning  thanks  for  their  own  courage. — 
There  was  Snaps,  the  shoemaker  anvl  church  war- 
den. He  had,  I know,  all  the  battle  at  his  fingers’ 
ends — arid  looked  as  if  he  felt  himself  quite  a soldier 
all  the  serviee.  And  his  wife  had  a bran-new  go.vn 


church  that  day  as  if  they  were  going  to  oarade;  and 
after  they ’d  heard  ihe  Archbishop’s  prayer,  they 
looked  about ’e  n quite  proud  and  satisfied,  as  much,  as 
to  say — “See  what  we  can  do  in  defence  of  our 
country!”  For  myself,  (but  then  I ’in  only  a cab- 
man), I must  say  it — I did  feel  it  a melancholy  bu- 
siness. 1 could ’t,  do  all  I could,  get  the  horrors  of 
the  battle  out  of  my  head.  Wtien  th-e  organ  began  to 
play,  I only  thought  of  the  roaring  of  the  guns,  and 
the  groaning  of  the  dying.  There  was  one  part  in 
the  printed  account  of  the  fight  that  I could  not  for- 
get. It  was  this — 

“The  battle  had  begun  at  six,  and  was  over  at 
eleven  o’clock;  the  hand  to-hand  combat  commenced 
at  nine,  and  lasted  scarcely  two  hours.  The  river 
was  fall  of  sinking  men.  For  two  hours,  volley  alter 
volley  was  poured  in  upon  the  human  mass — the  stream 
being  literally  red  willi  blood , and  covered  w ilh  the 
bodies  of  Ihe  slain.  At  last,  the  musket  ammunition  be- 
coming exhausted,  the  infantry  fell  to  the  rear;  the 
horse  artillery  playing  grape,  till  not  a man  was  vi- 
sible within  range.  No  compassion  was  felt,  or 
MERCY  shown!” 

Yes,  John,  “no  compassion  was  felt,  or  mercy 
shown!”  And  we,  as  Christians,  were  called  upon 
to  give  thanks  for  it! 

Well,  our  clergyman — he’s  a kind,  good  creature 
as  ever  prayed  in  a pulpit — he  preached  upon  the 
text,  (1  ’ve  no  doubt  he  ’d  some  meaning  in  it),  "Bat 
I say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies."  A beautiful  dis- 
course he  made;  though  1 do  assure  you  a good  many 
of  the  people,  all  tucked  out  in  their  best  feathers, 
(quite  a church  review  I can  tell  you,)  in  compli- 
ment to  your  guns  and  bayonets,  did  look  a little 
glum  as  the  good  gentleman  went  on — for  all  the 
world  as  if  they  thought  such  a discourse  was  n’t  for 
that  day,  any  how.  Nevertheless,  he  preached  as  he 
always  does,  real,  every-day  religion — religion  to  be 
worn  like  an  every-day  coat  in  the  working-day 
world,  and  the  religion  that’s  put  on  to  come  to 
church  in.  He  worked  Ihe  text  in  all  manner  of 
beautiful  ways.  It  did  sound  cold  to  be  sure,  after 
we  had  been  thanking  God  for  helping  us  to  daugh- 
ter thousands  of  barbarians — thanking  God  in  the 
words  of  an  Archbishop — to  hear  the  words  of  Him 
who  tells  us  to  “love  our  enemies” — and  not  to  kill 
’em.  “No  compassion  was  felt,  or  mercy  shown,” 
says  the  account  of  the  battle.  “Love  your  ene- 
mies,” says  Christ. 

“Yes,  all  that’s  very  well,”  said  Collops,  the 
butcher,  to  whom  1 was  talking  after  this  fashion — 
Collops  had  mounted  an  entire  new  suit  for  the 
Thanksgiving — “that’s  all  very  well,  Mister  Hedge- 
hog, but  it  won’t  do;  such  tilings  are  not  to  be  taken 
in  a straight-for’ard  sense.  Christianity  is  a beautiful 
thing,  not  a doubt  on  ii,  but  to  be  a Christian  every 
day  in  the  week,  I must  shut  up  my  shup.  It  was 
never  intended.  It ’s  quite  enough  if  a man  attends 
his  church,  and  is  an  earnest  Christian  once  in  seven 
days.”  And  there ’s  a good  many  folks  like  Collops 
in  our  parish;  and  1 ’in  afraid  in  every  other  parish 
too. 

However,  John,  I hope  it’s  our  last  thanksgiving 
for  gunpowder.  Let  U9  only  keep  peace  for  an  odd 
ten  or  fifteen  years  more,  and  you  may  bid  good-by 
to  war  for  good.  The  young  lads  of  our  time  will 
be  brought  up  in  a better  school  than  their  poor  fa- 
thers, and  won’t  have  the  same  relish  for  blood. — 
They  .won’t  cackle  about  glory  like  their  parent 
ganders — it’s  the  young  ’uns  that  I put  my  hope  upon; 
lor  it ’s  no  easy  matter — in  fact,  it ’s  not  to  be  done — 
tosend  middle-aged  and  old  men  to  school  again, 
to  unlearn  all  the  stupidity  and  trumpery  of  all  their 
lives.  And  so,  John,  I hope  you  ’ll  never  fire  ano- 
ther shot.  Not  hut  what  you  ’ll  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  there ’s  quite  a stir  among  us  just  now — get  the 
Quarterly  Review,  if  there ’s  a circulating  library  at 
Lahore — quite  a stir  about  educating  the  private  sol- 
dier. They  ’re  going  to  make  him  quite  a moral 
scientific  gentleman.  They  ’re  going  to  have  libra- 
ries for  him,  though  they  say  nothing  about  taking 
away  the  halberds.  And  whether  the  soldier  is  still 
to  have  the  cat-o’  nine  tails  or  no,  I can ’t  tell;  but 
certainly  they  do  say  he ’s  to  have  books.  And  so  no 
more  from  your  affectionate  friend. 
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THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER. 


The  general  impression  derived  from  all  that  has 
for  some  years  been  said  and  printed  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  especially  from  the  official  report  made  by 
Lieut.  Wilkes,  to  the  government,  in  refernce  to  the 
Joss  of  the  Peacock,  sloop  of  war,  in  attempting  to 
enter  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  was  certainly,  and 
we  shared  in  the  impression,  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  was  so  dangerous  to  navigate  as  to  be 
nearly  inaccessible.  Mr.  Benton,  in  his  recent  speech 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate  upon  the  subject,  thus  combats 
that  opinion. 

Mr.  Benton,  speaking  of  the  supposed  unfitness  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  for  a commercial  port, 
says — 

“An  expedition  of  our  own  (Captain  Wilkes’)  has 
fostered  this  opinion;  but  fortunately  furnishes  the 
correction  to  its  own  error.  The  narrative  ot  the  ex- 
pedition condemns  the  port;  the  chart  that  accom- 
panies it  proves  it  to  be  good.  This  chart  was  con- 
structed upon  the  seventy  days’  labor  of  three  young 
gentlemen,  midshipmen  in  the  expedition,  whose 
numerous  soundings  show  the  diligence  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  work — their  names,  Knox,  Reynolds, 
and  Blair.  1 read  what  was  written  in  the  narrative: 
it  differed  from  all  that  I had  read  before.  I exam- 
ined the  chart:  it  appeared  to  me  to  present  a fine 
harbor.  But,  being  no  nautical  man,  I put  no  faith 
in  my  own  opinions,  and  had  recourse  to  others, 
Mr.  Jas.  Blair,  one  of  the  three  midshipmen  who  had 
surveyed  the  port,  was  in  this  city,  son  of  my  friend, 
Francis  P.  Blair.  I talked  with  him.  His  answers 
were  satisfactory.  1 addressed  him  written  queries. 
He  answered  them;  and  his  answers,  supported  by 
facts  and  reasons,  placed  the  harbor  above  that  of 
New  York. 

“But  a New  York  pilot  was  in  the  city — Mr.  John 
Maginn — for  eighteen  years  a pilot  there,  and  that 
upon  an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years,  and  now  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Pilots,  and 
their  agent  to  attend  to  the  pilot  bill  before  congress; 
he  was  here,  and  made  my  acquaintance.  I asked 
him  to  compare  the  charts  of  the  two  harbors,  New 
York  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  give  his 
opinion  in  writing,  detailed  and  reasoned,  of  their  re- 
spective merits.  He  did  so,  and  these  answers  place 
the  port  of  the  Columbia  far  above  that  of  New  York 
in  every  particular,  without  exception,  which  consti- 
tutes a good  harbor.  In  depth  of  water  and  in  width 
of  channel — in  directness  of  channels,  one  being  ex- 
actly straight,  the  other  with  an  elbow  only — in  the 
form  and  character  of  the  bar,  which  is  narrow,  with 
a hard  sand  bottom,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  shores 
— in  readiness  of  access  to  the  sea,  being  in  the  edge 
of  the  ocean — in  freedom  from  ice  in  winter  and 
great  heats  in  summer — in  steadiness  of  winds  and 
currents — in  freedom  from  shelters  outside  of  the 
harbor,  where  enemy’s  ships  or  fleets  in  time  of  war 
can  hide  and  lie  in  wait  for  returning  or  outgoing  ves- 
sels— in  number,  extent  and  safety  of  anchoring 
places,  sufficient  for  any  number  and  any  elass  of  ves- 
sels, immediately  within  the  harbor — indefensibility, 
being,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  mouth  and  the 
high  points  which  overlook  it,  susceptible  of  absolute 
defence.  And  in  this  respect,  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia stands  out  pre-eminently  distinguished  over 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  most  of  those  of 
the  world. 

“No  seven  months,  like  the  Nile,  or  three,  like 
the  Mississippi — no  broad  outlets  through  low  lands 
and  marshes — no  wide  expanse  of  water  at  its  mouth 
— but  a bay  within,  large  enough  to  hold  ten  thou- 
sand vessels,  a narrow  gate  to  enter  the  sea,  and  pro- 
montories on  each  side  to  receive  batteries  to  defend 
it.  In  short,  in  a state  of  nature,  without  pilots, 
light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  steam  towboats,  an  ex- 
cellent port:  with  these  advantages,  superior  to  New 
York  for  every  vessel,  from  the  merchant  service  to 
the  ship-of-the-line.  Such  is  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  which  has  been  undervalued  for 
several  reasons;  among  others,  to  find  an  argument 
for  going  to  54-40  to  search  for  harbors  in  the  depths 
of  volcanic  chasms,  often  too  deep  for  anchorage,  too 
abrupt  for  approach,  and  always  seated  in  sterile 
lands,  to  which  geography  has  attached  the  name  of 
Desolation.  Like  the  otherdisadvantages  attributed 
to  the  Columbia,  that  of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  examination?  Not 
only  vanishes,  but  turns  out  to  be  one  of  its  great 
and  positive  superiorities.  I would  read  the  state- 
ments of  Midshipman  Blair,  and  the  pilot,  Mr.  Ma- 
ginn, but  find  them  too  long  for  a place  in  a speech; 
they  will  appear  in  an  appendix. 


| “All  the  capacities  of  this  harbor  are  well  known 
to  the  British.  Often  have  their  government  vessels 
surveyed  it — three  times  that  I know  of,  and  never 
with  a disparaging  report.  But  why  argue?  While 
I speak,  the  work  is  going  on.  Vessels  have  been 
entering  the  port  since  1792 — a period  of  fifty-six 
years — without  pilots,  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  steam 
towboats:  without  any  of  the  aids  which  the  skill 
and  power  of  civilization  gives  to  a port.  They  are 
entering  it  now;  and,  counting  from  its  first  discove- 
ry, there  is  not  a day  in  the  year,  nor  an  hour  in  the 
day,  or  in  the  night,  in  which  they  have  not  entered 
it,  and  entered  it  safely.  A few  have  been  wrecked, 
and  a very  few;  the  great  mass  have  entered  safely, 
and  this  in  a state  of  nature.  What  will  it  be,  then, 
when  aided  like  the  established  ports  of  the  civilized 
world?” 

Mr.  Benton  sums  up  most  of  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages of  Oregon  in  the  following  striking  pas- 
sage:— 

“Commercially,  the  advantages  of  Oregon  will  be 
great — far  greater  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic states.  The  eastern  Asiatics,  who  will  be  their 
chief  customers,  are  more  numerous  than  our  cus- 
tomers in  western  Europe — more  profitable  to  trade 
with,  and  less  dangerous  to  quarrel  with.  Their  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  are  richer  than  those  of  Europe; 
they  want  what  the  Oregons  will  have  to  spare,  bread 
and  provisions,  and  have  no  systems  of  policy  to  pre- 
vent them  from  purchasing  these  necessaries  of  life 
from  those  who  can  supply  them.  The  sea  which 
washes  their  shores  is  every  way  a better  sea  than 
the  Atlantic;  richer  in  its  whale  and  other  fisheries; 
in  the  fur  regions  which  inclose  it  to  the  north;  more 
fortunate  in  the  tranquility  of  its  character,  in  its 
perfect  adaptation  to  steam  navigation;  in  its  inter- 
mediate or  half-way  islands,  and  its  myriad  of  rich 
islands  on  its  further  side;  in  its  freedom  from  mari- 
time powers  on  its  coasts,  except  the  American,  which 
is  to  grow  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  As  a 
people  to  trade  with;  as  a sea  to  navigate;  the  Mon- 
golian race  of  eastern  Asia,  and  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  are  far  preferable  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
Atlantic.” 

Through  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  lies,  says 
Mr.  Benton,  the  passage  to  this  mighty  commerce; 
where  is  the  North  American  road  to  India,  better 
than  the  northwest  passage  sought  so  long  and  sedu- 
lously by  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Benton 
then  returns  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia: — 

“The  Columbia  river  is  decried  for  its  navigation 
— not  by  the  British,  who  know  its  value,  and  strug- 
gle to  maintain  its  possession,  but  by  those  who  see 
the  whole  country  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains 
through  the  medium  of  depreciation.  It  is,  even  in 
a state  of  nature,  a practicable  river  for  navigation. 
The  tide  flows  up  it  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles: 
and  to  that  distance  there  is  ship  navigation.  Bat- 
leaux  ascend  it  to  Fort  Colville,  at  the  upper  falls, 
making  more  or  fewer  portages,  according  to  the 
stale  of  the  water;  and  beyond  that  point  they  still 
ascend  to  the  ‘Boat  Encampment,’  opposite  the  head 
of  the  Athabasca;  where  a pass  in  the  mountains 
leads  to  the  waters  of  the  Frozen  ocean.  Periodi- 
cally, the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  mountains,  and  then  many  of  the  falls  and  ra- 
pids are  buried  in  deep  water,  and  no  trace  of  them 
seen.  This  is  even  the  case  with  the  Great  Falls, 
where  a pitch  of  twenty-eight  feet,  at  low  water, 
disappears  wholly  under  the  flood.  Sixty  feet  is  the 
rise,  and  that  annual  and  punctual.  No  iceobrtructs 
its  surface;  no  sunken  trees  encumber  its  bottom. — 
Art  will  improve  the  navigation,  and  steam-vessels 
will  undoubtedly  run  to  the  Upper  Falls — the  pitch 
sixteen  feet — a distance  from  tide-water  of  some  six 
hundred  miles;  and  the  point  where  the  land  car- 
riage of  sixty  miles  begins.  Clark’s  river  has  a 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  up  to  its 
forks,  being  near  the  width  of  the  Cumberland  at 
Nashville. 

“The  melting  of  the  snows  gives  it  a periodical 
flood.  The  valley  through  which  this  river  flows  is 
rich  and  handsome,  in  places  fifteen  miles  wide,  well 
wooded  and  grassy,  ornamented  with  the  beautiful 
Flat  Head  lake — a lake  of  thirty-five  miles  in  length, 
seated  in  a large  fertile  cove,  and  embosomed  in 
snow  capped  mountains.  Hot  and  warm  springs,  ad- 
vantageously compared  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  those 
in  Virginia,  also  enrich  it;  and  when  the  East  India 
trade  has  taken  its  course  through  this  valley,  here 
may  grow  up,  not  a Palmyra  of  the  desert,  but  a 
Palmyra,  queen  of  the  mountains.  From  the  forks 
of  Clark’s  river,  nearly  due  east,  it  is  about  ninety 
miles  to  the  North  Pass,  along  a well-beaten  buffalo 
road,  and  over  a fertile,  grassy,  and  nearly  level 
mountain  plain.  The  North  Pass  is  as  easy  as  the 
South — practicable  by  any  vehicle,  in  a state  of  na- 
ture, and  no  obstacle  to  the  full  day’s  march  of  the 


traveller.  Lewis  and  Clark  made  thirty-two  miles 
the  day  they  came  through  it,  and  without  being  sen- 
sible of  any  essential  rise  at  the  point  of  separation 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  To  the 
right  and  left  the  mountains  rose  high;  but  the  Pass 
itself  is  a depression  in  the  mountain,  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  country  at  their  base.  From  this  Pass 
to  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  east 
from  it,  is  sixty  miles — in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  forks  of  Clark’s  river  to  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  which,  added  to  the  sixty  miles 
from  Clark’s  river  to  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Colum- 
bia, gives  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  land  carriage 
between  the  large  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia 
and  Missouri.” 


OUR  TERRITORY  ON  THE  PACIFIC. 

The  adjustment  of  our  boundary  line  in  Oregon 
and  the  final  settlement  of  all  controversy  with  Eng- 
land on  that  subject  will  no  doubt  give  an  impetus  to 
emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast  sufficient  to  form  the 
population  of  a new  state  in  that  quarter  within  a 
few  years.  If  California  shall  become  ours,  of  which 
there  appears  to  be  every  probability,  a range  of 
Pacific  states  will  soon  exist.  Then  will  the  grand 
cycle  be  completed;  and  civilization  in  its  progress 
from  the  East  will  have  reached  its  ultimate  point. 
From  the  shores  of  Oregon  our  people,  the  latest 
born  of  the  nations  yet  the  oldest  in  the  world’s  his- 
tory, will  look  across  the  Pacific  to  the  land  where 
Humanity  was  cradled. 

Ages  and  ages  ago,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
the  first  step  in  the  march  of  civilization  was  made. 
Babylon  and  Nineveh  next  had  their  days  of  great- 
ness; then  Egypt,  whose  victorious  Sesostris  triumph- 
ed as  she  marched  over  to  the  remotest  confines  of 
India.  Afterwards  came  the  Persian  ascendancy; 
then  the  splendors  of  Grecian  civilization  and  the 
empire  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  lastly,  as  the 
crowning  chapter  of  ancient  history,  Western  Eu- 
rope swayed  the  world  by  the  iron  grasp  of  Rome’s 
military  legions. 

From  India,  Egypt  received  her  philosophy  and 
literature;  from  Egypt,  letters  were  carried  by  Cad- 
mus into  Greece;  and  into  both  of  the  venerable 
seats  of  early  civilization.  Pythagoras  travelled  to 
bring  home  truths  of  wisdom.  All  these,  inherited 
by  Rome,  became  the  properly  of  the  European 
mind.  Thus  from  age  to  age,  from  nation  to  nation, 
the  progress  has  gone  on,  every  age  and  every  na- 
tion, which  has  received  the  transmitted  heritage  of 
the  great  trust  of  Humanity,  having  had  its  particu- 
lar function,  some  to  develop  one  characteristic, 
some  to  bring  forth  another.  And  how  great  the 
changes  have  been  since  the  first  step  of  the  onward 
movement  one  may  distinctly  conceive  by  beholding 
the  republican  pioneer  of  America  confronting  the 
Brahmin  of  India — the  one  the  latest  type  of  indivi- 
dual self-dependence  and  distinct  personality;  the 
other  the  representative  of  a priestly  dynasty  which 
locked  all  human  freedom  in  the  rigid  forms  of  castes 
over  which  superstition  sat  predominant — a dynasty 
which  existed  before  history  began,  and  whose  repre- 
sentatives at  this  day  are  connected  by  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  with  the  earliest  period  of  record- 
ed time. 

We  have  reached  the  Pacific,  and  there  on  its 
tranquil  shores  the  onward  progress  of  our  restless 
population  must  stop.  Looking  over  the  immense 
region  which  Providence  has  given  to  us  to  occupy, 
the  mind  is  lost  in  the  immensity  of  the  greatness 
which  awaits  us,  and  the  heart  is  stricken  with  awe 
at  the  vast  responsibility  which  must  rest  upon  us  as 
the  people  who  are  to  hold  in  trust  the  accumulated 
results  of  all  preceding  civilization.  Human  rights 
and  human  freedom;  self-government;  the  history  of 
fallen  nations,  once  great  and  powerful;  the  records 
of  wars  and  convulsions  which  were  the  parturient 
throes  ushering  some  new  idea  or  principle  into  life; 
all  these  and  a thousand  kindred  reflections  rush  into 
the  mind  when  one  ventures  to  consider  the  mighty 
future  which  lies  before  this  Republic  and  its  adven- 
turous people.  The  commerce  of  the  world  is  to 
be  ours,  and  both  oceans  are  to  be  subject  to  us. — 
The  splendors  of  eastern  cities  which  grew  into 
greatness  by  the  trade  between  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Valley  of  the  Ganges,  will  shine  but 
dimly,  even  in  the  enhanced  illumination  of  fancy 
and  tradition,  when  compared  with  the  stately  mag- 
nificence and  colossal  structure  of  the  cities  which 
are  to  concentrate  the  rich  elaments  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  ruins  of  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis, of  Palmyra  and  Balbec  remain  still  to  attest  a 
wonderful  degree  of  former  greatness;  but  they  grew 
up  by  means  of  a caravan;  trade  on  camels,  or  by  a 
commerce  of  galleys  on  the  Red  sea  and  the  Persian 
gulf.  From  such  a traffic  let  the  eye  turn  to  the 
rivers,  canals,  and  railroads  of  this  continent  of  ours, 
to  the  mighty  agency  of  steam,  propelling  innumera- 
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ble  vessels  and  cars,  and  to  the  immense  expanse  of 
alluvial  soil,  fertile  in  products  under  the  culture  of 
a people  who  for  enterprise,  energy,  and  invention 
have  no  superiors— we  may  say  no  equals. 

The  possession  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  give  a new 
impulse  to  our  already  rapid  progress.  A new  basis 
of  commercial  operations,  having  the  Bay  of  St. 
Francisco  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  for  its 
prominent  points,  must  soon  exist  beyond  the  Rocky 
mountains.  “Commercially,”  says  Mr.  Senator  Ben- 
ton, “the  advantages  of  Oregon  will  be  great — far 
greater  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  Atlantic  states. 
The  eastern  Asiatics,  who  will  be  their  chief  cus- 
tomers, are  more  numerous  than  our  customers  in 
western  Europe — more  profitable  to  trade  with,  and 
less  dangerous  to  quarrel  with.  Their  articles  of 
commerce  are  richer  than  those  of  Europe;  they 
want  what  the  Oregons  will  have  to  spare,  bread  and 
provisions,  and  have  no  systemi  of  policy  to  prevent 
them  from  purchasing  these  necessaries  of  life  from 
those  who  can  supply  them.  The  sea  which  washes 
their  shores  is  every  way  a better  sea  than  the  At- 
lantic; richer  in  its  whale  and  other  fisheries;  in  the 
fur  regions  which  inclose  it  to  the  north,  more  fortu- 
nate in  the  tranquillity  of  its  character,  in  its  freedom 
from  storms,  gulf  streams,  and  icebergs;  in  its  per- 
fect adaptation  to  steam  navigation;  in  its  interme- 
diate or  half-way  islands,  and  its  myriad  of  rich 
islands  on  its  further  side;  in  its  freedom  from  mari 
time  powers  on  its  coasts,  except  the  American, 
which  is  to  grow  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
As  a people  to  trade  with;  as  a sea  to  navigate;  the 
Mongolian  race  of  eastern  Asia,  and  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean,  are  far  preferable  to  the  Europeans  and 
the  Atlantic.” 

From  the  Pacific  across  the  Rocky  mountains  to 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  there  are 
means  of  communication  which  may  be  easily  im 
proved  into  throughfares.  The  navigation  of  the 
Columbia,  it  is  believed,  can  be  made  practicable 
to  the  Upper  Falls,  a distance  of  six  hundred  miles 
from  tide  water.  The  North  Pass  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Benton  to  be  as  easy  as  the  South — there  is  no 
sensible  elevation  to  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is 
ascending.  From  this  Pass  to  the  Great  Falls  of  the 
Missouri  is  about  sixty  miles;  and  the  whole  distance 
from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia  to  those 
of  the  Missouri  is  stated  at  some  two  hundred  and 
ten  miles  only.  This  interval  is  well  adapted  for  the 
construction  of  a railroad. 

AFRICAN7  CIVILIZATION^ 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  African  Education 
and  Civilization  Society,  was  held  in  the  Taberna- 
cle, New  York,  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  June. 
The  design  of  this  society,  which  has  been  recently 
organized,  is  to  educate  young  men  of  color  to  be- 
come missionaries  of  civilization  and  Christianity  to 
Africa. 

A report,  stating  the  objects  of  the  society,  and 
presenting  letters  of  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  ex-Governor  King,  of  R.  1.;  Governor  Owsley, 
of  Ky.;  Judge  Williams,  of  Vermont,  and  others, 
was  read  by  the  secretary;  and  an  interesting  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Magoon,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Magoon  endeavored  to  show  that  in  redeem- 
ing Africa,  and  giving  art,  science,  and  Christianity, 
to  one  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  colored  race  are  the 
proper  agents  to  be  employed.  They  only  have  the 
physical  constitution  to  endure  the  climate  of  the 
Western  coast,  where  all  our  labors  must  begin,  and 
they  have  the  mental  attributes  adapted  to  this  spe- 
cific enterprise.  Africa,  he  said,  had  not  always 
been  a benighted  land,  it  was  the  earliest  theatre 
of  civilization  after  the  flood.  All  history  teaches 
that  science  and  art  began  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  thence  crossed  the  Red  Sea  to  Syria  and  the 
East.  Carthage  and  Tyre  were  colonies  of  Ethiopia. 
From  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Ganges,  the 
whole  of  Africa  and  the  South  of  Asia  was  peopled 
and  civilized  by  the  colored  race.*  It  is  well  known 
that  in  all  the  pictorial  arts  of  Egypt  not  a single 
white  face  i9  delineated  till  the  era  of  the  Persian 
conquest.  The  Africans  are,  it  is  true,  a degraded 
race.  They  are  Buch  as  ages  of  unmitigated  oppres 
sion  have  made  them.  But  they  were  not  always 
such.  Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  if  to  link  Africa  to  the  purest  sympathies 
of  our  hearts,  we  find  the  mightiest  defenders  of  our 
faith,  Africans.  Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  the 
great  Augustine,  were  Africans.  The  earliest  and 
soundest  school  of  theological  learning  was  founded 
upon  African  soil.* 


The  speaker  proceeded  to  show  that  the  African 
race  have  peculiar  sensibilities  which  are  important 
in  such  a work.  The  experiment  in  Liberia  shows 
them  to  be  capable  of  self-government.  The  pres- 
sent  governor  of  that  colony,  said  he,  was  once  a 
poor  barber  in  the  city  where  I reside,  and  it  is  but 
a few  days  since  1 conversed  with  one  who,  having 
contrived  to  glean  the  rudiments  of  know  ledge  from 
those  whom  he  found  willing  to  instruct  him  in  the 
hotel  where  he  serves,  has  gaiheted  a little  library, 
and  is  pushing  his  way  into  latin  literature.  Select 
well  endowed  Africans,  and  develope  their  mental 
powers,  and  you  reach  their  gratitude;  you  arm  them 
with  that  which  is  most  potent  in  this  world — love  to 
a benefactor.  When  Christ  desired  to  implant  his 
religion,  and  to  employ  men  for  that  purpose,  he  se- 
lected his  instruments  from  those  connected  in  their 
sympathies  with  the  mass  of  men,  and  these  when 
they  were  made  free  in  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel, 
yet  linked  to  the  multitude  of  the  poor  and  de- 
graded and  could  say,  My  brother!  to  the  oppressed; 
they  pointed  to  another  world,  to  that  “elder  broth- 
er” who  had  died  to  disenthral  them;  they  lifted  up 
the  vast  masses  of  society  to  drink  the  waters  of 
eternal  life.  And  so  let  African  hearts  he  filled  with 
love  to  God  and  men,  and  they  will  go  forth  to  their 
class — will  guide  the  benighted  myriads  of  the  dark 
land  to  Him,  “that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world.” 

But  education  furnishes  the  only  efficient  means 
by  which  our  object  can  be  attained.  Education  is 
an  universal  want.  The  Creator  of  the  mind  made 
it  to  be  freely  developed  under  the  influence  of 
sound  instruction.  When  a soul  appears  in  this 
world  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Almighty,  as  when  he 
formed  the  worlds,  “Let  there  be  light,”  for  that  mind. 
Humanity,  as  it  staggers  along  the  walks  of  immor- 
tality, responds  to  every  question  like  the  blind  beg- 
gar of  old,  “Lord  that  mine  eyes  might  be  opened,” 
and  whoshall  forbid  the  traveller  to  the  judgment,  to 
see?  If  some  master  fiend,  with  power  equal  to  his 
malignity,  should  seek  to  hurl  the  universe  to  ruin, 
and  throw  chaos  around  the  throne  of  heaven,  would 
he  obstruct  the  path  of  some  remote  world,  or  ex- 
tinguish some  inferior  satellite  in  our  solar  system? — 
Would  he  not  rather  dash  the  sun  from  his  throne, 
and  cast  the  mantle  of  midnight  over  all  this  fair 
universe!  He  who  would  darken  the  human  soul, 
and  shut  the  light  out  of  any  mind,  he  is  a master 
fiend! 

By  education  only,  can  the  colored  race  be  eleva- 
ted here.  In  countries  where  education  is  less  gen- 


erally or  more  equally  diffused,  emancipation  may 
remove  the  stain  of  slavery;  but  give  the  slave  free- 
dom in  America,  and  you  only  place  him  where  he 
must  suffer  odium  and  contempt.  To  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  vigorously  educate  him  for  this  high 
purpose  of  a mission  to  his  ancestral  land,  is  to  pre- 
sent a field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  and  to 
give  him  the  highest  hope  of  honor  and  usefulness  to 
his  race. 

Mr.  M.  concluded  with  a forcible  illustration  of 
the  power  of  education,  drawn  from  the  wonderful 
spread  of  Catholicism.  Much  has  been  said  with  re- 
spect to  the  power  and  piogress  of  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion among  us;  would  you  know  the  secret  of  that 
power?  Wander  then  beneath  the  soft  moonlight  of 
Italy,  around  the  precincts  of  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda.  There,  where  the  light  enters  a thou- 
sand casements,  are  the  sons  of  the  Catholic  faith 
drawn  to  those  sacred  seats  from  the  remotest  limits 
of  Christendom,  and  even  from  the  farthest  portions 
of  the  earth;  and  those  thus  taken  kindly  by  the 
hand,  and  there  fed  with  knowledge,  will  go  to  the 
death  for  the  faith  of  their  benefactors. 

In  like  manner,  take  your  men  of  color  from 
among  us — educate  them — train  them  for  this  work, 
and  send  them  forth.  Go  with  them  to  the  wharf 
where  they  embark,  and  waive  the  parting  hand  to 
them  as  the  vessel  bears  them  away,  and  you  will 
see  them  turn,  in  tears,  to  pray,  “Now  Heaven  give 
me  strength  to  labor  and  to  suffer  for  Africa;”  and 
they  will  go  with  warm  hearts  to  their  work,  and 
send  out  influences  of  blessing  over  that  whole  con- 
tinent— 

“Till  wrapt  m fire,  the  realms  of  Ether  glow, 

And  heaven’s  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below.” 


*Note. — These  remarks  of  the  speaker  might  mis- 
lead the  reader,  but  for  the  flood  of  light  which  has 
been  diffused  over  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  by  Cham- 
pollion,  &c.,  whose  knowledge  bas  been  latterly 
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spread  more  at  large  over  our  own  country  by  the 
American  consul,  Gliddon.  The  theory  first  ad- 
vanced by  Dr.  Morton,  of  Philadelphia,  has  met 
with  the  assent  of  all  who  have  rendered  themselves 
familiar  with  ancient  Egyptian  history,  and  it  is  now 
almost  universally  admitted  that  that  earliest  and 
most  civilized  nation  of  antiquity  was  founded  by  a 
race  whose  features,  instead  of  at  all  approaching 
those  of  the  negro,  are  proved  by  their  thousands 
and  thousands  of  extant  mummies,  and  by  the  still 
existing  drawings,  paintings,  and  memorials  of  their 
form  and  color,  and  by  their  decyphered  language, 
to  have  been  of  the  pure  Caucasian  genus.  Out  of 
100,  the  proportion  of  the  white  or  Caucasian  is  84 
to  but  16  of  all  other  races,  the  negro  included. 
Mr.  Gliddon  has  indicated  another  error,  widely 
prevalent,  the  theory  that  the  curse  pronounced 
against  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ilam,  has  been  verified  in 
the  fate  of  the  negro  race.  Ham  was,  as  were  his 
tbrothers,  Shem  and  Japhet,  of  the  white  or  Cauca 
sian  race,  says  Mr.  Gliddon,  and  so  were  his  imme- 
diate descendants,  among  whom  were  Mizraim,  the 
supposed  founder  of  Egypt,  and  Canaan,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Canaaniles.  It  was  the  expulsion  of 
the  latter  from  Judea  and  their  other  misfortunes, 
that  constituted  the  fulfilment  of  the  curse,  says  Mr. 
Gliddon.  The  negro  race  is  depicted  on  ancient 
Egyptian  monuments  as  performing  the  same  servile 
duties  in  the  remotest  antiquity  that  they  are  now 
subjected  to  wherever  dwelling  abroad  out  of  their 
own  native  country.  Nor  is  it  true  that  Hannibal, 
Origen,  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  or  any  of 
Pharaonic,  Carthaginian,  Ptolemaic,  Arab,  or  Moor- 
ish fame,  were  negroes,  though  born  in  Africa,  any 
more  than  that  negroes  born  in  Europe  or  America 
are  therefore  white.  The  three  great  and  distinct 
types  of  African  population  are  sai>d  to  be  the  negro, 
the  Moor  or  Arab,  and  the  Cafl'rc.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  have  been  blended  away  more  or  less  with 
all  of  them,  forming  a great  variety  of  distinct  races, 
such  as  the  Copts,  Fellahs,  Nubians,  arid,  possibly, 
the  Berbers,  and  other  various  distinct  races  now  peo- 
pling the  northeastern  porlion  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. Is  not  the  great  cause  of  African  ameliora- 
tion rather  injured  than  benefilted  by  such  encroach- 
ments upon  either  the  truths  or  probabilities  of  the 
negro  relations  to  ancient  history?  Ed.  Nat.  Reg. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  22d  JUNE,  1846. 

Mr.  Carroll,  of  New  York,  announced  the  death 
of  his  colleague. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  terms  of  appro- 
priateness and  depth  of  feeling  that  manifest  the 
most  poignant  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
beloved  members  of  the  house.  He  said  that  the 
delegation  had  devolved  upon  him  the  duty  of  com- 
municating to  the  house  the  death  of  his  lamented 
colleague.  He  who  decreed  all  things  lor  good,  and 
all  things  well,  had  so  ordered  it  that  the  seat  re- 
cently filled  by  one  of  the  most  worthy  members  of 
this  house  was  now  vacant.  The  lion.  Richard  P. 
Herrick,  of  the  12th  congressional  district  of  New 
York,  died  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city,  on  Saturday, 
at  6 P.  M.,  after  a pinful  and  severe  illness.  His 
constitution  was  yielded  and  his  spirit  departed  with 
the  resignation  of  one  who  knew  his  fate,  and  who 
was  not  afraid  to  meet  it.  His  colleagues  have  the 
consolation  of  believing  that  he  has  but  exchanged 
his  abode  on  earth  for  the  mansionsof  just  men  made 
perfect  and  eternal  in  the  Heavens. 

Mr.  C.  further  said:  would  that  I had  a better  ac- 
quaintance with  my  colleague  that  I might  the  more 
impress  upon  the  house  the  many  virtues  of  his  cha- 
racter, but  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  his  colleagues  and 
all  the  members  of  this  house  will  bear  witness  with 
me  to  these  many  virtues,  to  his  kindness  of  heart, 
purity  of  purpose,  and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of 
all  his  public  duties.  His  uniform  urbanity  of  man- 
ners, and  his  many  social  qualities  will  never  be  ef- 
faced from  from  the  memories  of  those  who  knew 
him  here  and  at  home.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Rerisalaer,  whom  he  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented during  this  long  and  arduous  session  of  con- 
gress, the  tidings  of  his  death  will  be  alike  painful 
and  unexpected.  Plis  father  had  been  endeared  to 
this  people  for  his  services  in  the  revolution,  and  the 

son  had  lived  among  them  from  early  childhood 

He  was  the  founder  of  his  own  fame  and  fortune, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  54  was 
distinguished  for  his  enterprise,  industry,  great  mo- 
ral worth,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  character. - 

The  sphere  of  his  business  relations  was  large,  and 
he  had  endeared  himself  to  the  people  by  his  regard 
for  the  institutions  of  learning  arid  religion  among 
them. 

To  his  bereaved  family  the  blow  was  most  sudden 
and  unexpected.  The  tenderest  relations  of  life, — 
the  duties  of  the  husband  and  father,  he  keenly  felt 
and  most  devoutly  performed.  To  them  the  bereave- 
ment was  great,  and  the  loss  not  to  be  made  up. 

Mr.  Carroll,  in  conclusion,  offered  the  accustomed 
resolutions  of  respect  by  expressions  of  sympathy 
for  the  survivors  of  the  dead,  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  to  go  into  mourning  for  the  space  of  thirty 
days,  and  by  inviting  the  senate  to  participate  in  the 
funeral  services  which  are  ordered  to  lake  place 
from  the  hall  of  the  house  to  morrow  at  12  o’clock. 
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The  house,  as  a further  mark  of  respect,  then  ad- 
journed, and  the  resolutions  were  communicated  to 
the  senate  at  noon,  by  the  clerk  of  the  house.  They 
were  responded  to  by  Mr.  Dix,  in  terms  of  becom- 
ing kindness  and  sympathy.  The  presence  of  death 
in  these  halls  is  always  solemn  and  impressive,  but 
it  is  doubly  impressive  when  the  living  are  suddenly 
struck  down  by  death.  It  was  so  with  the  deceased. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative 
duties  on  Tuesday,  though  complaining  in  the  even- 
ing of  that  day.  Up  to  Saturday  morning,  there 
were  hopes  of  his  recovery,  and  indeed  until  that 
time  he  had  not  been  regarded  as  seriously  ill. — 
Circumstances  like  these  were  as  likely  to  attend  us 
as  the  departed.  They  admonished  us  most  forcibly 
of  the  uncertain  tenure  of  life.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Herrick  they  were  not  without  their  consolatory  in- 
fluences, while  they  taught  us  of  the  shortness  of  life 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  grave,  they  also  taught 
us  that  a life  well  spent,  could  not  be  closed  without 
finding  us  in  the  discharge  of  our  public  duties.  We 
may  be  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  our  duties,  and  yet 
have  fulfilled  all  the  purposes  of  which  we  were 
created.  Mr.  Herrick  had  always  been  assiduous  in 
the  performance  of  his  public  duties.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  business,  and  bore  an  unblemished  name  in 
the  transaction  of  all  his  duties  of  life.  My  resi- 
dence and  his,  said  Mr.  Dix,  were  only  separated  by 
the  river.  I remember  him  as  highly  esteemed,  and 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  many  offices  of  local 
trust,  as  an  active  member  of  the  legislature  of  his 
state.  In  the  community  where  he  lived  he  stood 
without  reproach,  and  was  known  for  his  good  faith 
in  all  the  transactions  of  business.  He  was  also 
known  for  his  courtesy,  his  benevolence,  and  his 
kindness,  and  here  he  was  justly  esteemed  for  the 
conscientous  discharge  of  all  his  public  duties.  His 
life,  as  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  was  one  of 
the  happy  illustrations  of  the  freedom  of  our  insti- 
tutions which  opened  the  doors  wide  to  all.  In  all 
his  life,  indeed,  his  examply  was  worthy  of  all  imi- 
tation and  commendation.  She  who  was  best  fitted 
to  perform  for  him  the  offices  of  the  chamber  of 
death  was  not  with  him  when  he  died.  She  had 
been  called  home,  not  long  since,  in  the  discharge  ot 
her  maternal  duties,  to  one  of  their  children.  She 
would  return  here  to  find  her  heart  made  desolate 
by  the  absence  of  him  who  had  occupied  the  first 
place  in  her  affections,  and  perhaps  would  not  be 
here  in  season  to  perform  the  last  offices  of  the 
grave. 

Mr.  Dix  closed  with  the  usual  resolutions  of  re- 
spect and  sympathy. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  to  attend  the  funeral 
to-morrow. 

On  the  23d,  both  houses  were  engaged  in  paying 
the  sad  rights  to  1 he  remains  of  the  deceased.  At 
II  o’clock  the  committee  of  arrangements,  pall  bear- 
ers and  mourners  attended  in  the  lodgings  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  shortly  after  the  corpse  was  removed,  in 
charge  of  the  committee,  attended  by  the  sergeant 
at  arms,  to  the  hall  of  the  house. 

At  12  the  corpse  was  brought  into  the  hail,  and 
deposited  in  front  of  the  clerk’s  table.  It  was  en- 
closed in  a coffin  covered  with  black  cloth,  with  a 
silver  plate  on  the  lid,  bearing  the  name,  age,  &c.  of 
the  deceased.  Shortly  alter,  the  president  attended 
by  bis  private  secretary  arid  heads  of  departments 
entered  the  hall.  They  took  seats  prepared  for  them 
before  the  front  row  of  seats,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
centre  aisle.  General  Scott  and  aid,  and  Generals 
Towson  and  Jones,  followed  and  occupied  corres, 
ponding  seats  on  the  opposite  side. 

The  senate,  preceded  by  the  vice  president  and 
secretary,  then  came  in  and  occupied  seats  in  the 
rear.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased — the  N.  York 
delegation — the  committee  of  arrangements,  &c., 
occupied  seats  immediately  surrounding  the  corpse. 
The  chaplains  of  both  houses  were  seated  at  the 
clerk’s  desk. 

The  funeral  services  were  commenced  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Milburn,  chaplain  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, who  read  a portion  of  the  23d  Psalm,  followed 
by  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  to  the 
Throne  of  Grace. 

The  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Tustin,  chaplain  of  the  senate,  who  took  for  his  text 
the  following  words:  “Set  thine  house  in  order,  for 
thou  shall  die  and  not  live.”  It  was  delivered  in  a 
very  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  and  was  fitted 
to  arouse  the  most  serious  feelings  in  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

The  procession  moved  to  the  congressional  burial 
ground,  in  carriages  provided  for  the  occasion. 

The  pall  bearers  were  Mr.  Dunlap,  of  Maine;  Mr. 
Trumbo,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Dockery,  of  N.  C.;  Mr. 
Abbott,  of  Massachusetts;  Mr.  R.  Chapman,  of  Ala- 
bama; Mr.  S.  Jones,  of  Georgia;  Mr.  Tilden,  of 
Ohio;  Mr.  Edsall,  of  New  Jersey. 


OCEAN  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


The  same  week  on  which  we  last  inserted  some 
remarks  of  our  own  upon  this  subject  of  ocean  stea- 
mers, mail  lines,  and  transportation,  we  find  an  im- 
portant report  was  made  to  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives on  the  subject.  We  avail  of  a synopsis  rea- 
dy prepared,  of  its  contents  by  a correspondent  of 
one  of  the  New  York  journals. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  MR.  KING’S  REPORT. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1845,  Mr.  Thomas  Butler 
King,  of  Va.,  chairman  of  the  naval  committee, 
presented  to  the  house  a well  prepared  and  able  re- 
port on  the  important  subject  of  the  establishment 
of  routes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  United  Slates 
mails  by  steamships  across  the  Atlantic,  along  our 
own  coast,  and  through  the  West  Indian  islands  to 
Chagres  or  Balize,  with  a view  to  the  continuance 
of  the  service  by  other  means  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  thence  to  the  settlements  in  Oregon. 

Commencing  with  a brief  review  of  the  state  of 
steam  navigation  in  Europe  and  America,  Mr.  King, 
shows  that  Great  Britain  now  possesses  more  than 
two  hundred  national  steam  vessels,  of  a large,  effi- 
cient class.  France  is  also  making  great  exertions 
to  increase  her  steam  marine,  and  will  soon  have  not 
less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  armed  steam  ships 
afloat  and  ready  for  service.  The  United  States  have 
but  nine  government  steam  ships,  and  only  five  of 
these  are  armed.  The  whole  commercial  steam  ma- 
rine of  Great  Britain  consists  of  nine  hundred  ves- 
sels of  all  sizes  and  descriptions.  The  number  of 
steamboats  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  alone,  is  greater  than  this.  According  to 
the  last  report  from  the  treasury  department,  the  to- 
tal steam  tonnage  of  the  United  States  is  319,527 
tons,  distributed  among  fifteen  hundred  vessels. 

In  the  speed  and  efficiency,  as  well  as  the  numbers 
of  our  steam  vessels,  we  excel  any  other  nation  of 
the  world.  The  Engineers’  Journal,  a British  peri- 
odical, of  January  last,  gives  the  average  speed  of 
their  best  coasting  steamers  as  twelve  and  a half  or 
thirteen  miles  ari  hour,  and  the  maximum  speed  of 
the  fastest  boats  on  the  Thames  is  fifteen  and  a half 
miles  per  hour.  Upon  our  side,  the  average  speed 
of  steamers  of  the  first  class  on  the  Mississippi  and 
Ohio  is  about  seventeen  miles  an  hour,  and  that  of 
the  best  boats  on  the  Hudson  and  the  Sound  is  even 
greater  than  this.  The  rate  for  freight  on  the  boats 
of  the  Mississippi  is  about  three  dollars  per  ton  for 
a thousand  miles,  and  cabin  passengers,  with  the 
sumptuous  fare,  are  carried  at  the  rate  of  one  cent 
per  mile.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages,  and  with 
eigthty  thousand  men  fit  for  naval  service,  we  are 
behind  all  other  nations  in  the  extent  of  our  steam 
naval  force. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  ought  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  uniting  the  elements  of  a com- 
mercial marine  with  a national  naval  force.  The 
United  States  are  the  second  commercial  and  navi- 
gating power  in  the  world;  and  it  would,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  committee,  be  the  extreme  of  folly  to 
neglect  the  means  for  the  extension  and  security  of 
those  interests  which  improvements  in  the  arts  sug- 
gest and  the  practice  of  all  other  nations  requires 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  navy  for  the  pre- 
sent year,  without  reckoning  expenditures  incident 
to  the  war,  was  §6,009,000,  the  number  of  officers 
and  men,  8,000,  and  the  average  cost  of  supporting 
each  §666,00.  The  number  of  government  vessels 
in  commission  is  forty-six,  and  the  average  cost  of 
maintaining  each  in  commission  is  §109,695  a year. 

The  annual  cost  of  supporting  the  large  and  ex- 
cellent government  steamers  composing  the  Cunard 
line,  exclusive  of  the  amount  received  for  postages, 
is  less  than  §50,000.  Thus  Great  Britain  maintains 
in  commission  twenty  large  steamships  of  war  for 
less  than  §1,000,000.  This  fleet  of  the  most  efficient 
class  of  war  vessels  she  could  concentrate,  whene 
ver  such  a movement  should  suit  her  purposes,  upon 
our  coast.  This  great  national  advantage  is  gained 
by  the  British  government  through  the  incorporation 
of  the  steam  ships  used  in  her  ocean  mail  service 
with  her  naval  force. 

France,  perceiving  the  importance  of  the  move- 
ment, proposes  to  establish  mail  lines,  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  the  British,  to  Brazil,  Havana,  and 
New  York,  La  Plata,  La  Guayra,  and  such  ports  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  shall  be  designated  by  royal 
ordinance.  It  is  intended,  upon  all  these  lines  ex- 
cept that  to  New  York,  to  combine  sailing  with  steam 
power.  The  line  from  Havre  to  Bordeaux  to  New 
York  is  proposed  to  consist  only  of  steam  vessels. 


There  is  therefore  a prospect  that  within  a few 
years  we  shall  have  some  forty  foreign  war  steamers 
periodically  visiting  our  ports.  On  our  own  part  but 
one  proposal  to  establish  mail  steamers  has  passed 
the  house  of  representatives;  this  is  the  line  propos- 
ed by  the  post  office  department,  from  New  York  to 
Bremen.  Other  lines  have  been  projected,  with 
prospecls  of  as  much  or  greater  success  than  the  one 
resolved  upon.  The  most  prominent  of  these  is  that 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  The  trade  be- 
tween these  two  cities  is  greater  than  between  any 
other  two  points  in  the  world  so  distant  from  each 
other. 

Mr.  King  refers  to  the  fact  that  all  lines  of  fine 
packet  ships  which  ply  between  those  cities  are  own- 
ed in  New  Yoik,  and  have  resisted  and  even  annihi- 
lated all  foreign  competition,  and  the  committee  see 
no  reason  why  American  steamships  should  be  less 
successful.  The  committee  recommend  the  esta- 
blishment of  a line  of  steamers  to  Havre  also,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  house.  New  Orleans,  as  being 
the  point  of  entry,  depoite  and  export  for  the  vast 
commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  ought  to  be  connected 
with  the  great  arrangements  intended  to  extend  the 
mails  of  this  government  to  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  A line  of  steamers  is  therefore  proposed 
along  the  coast  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans, 
forming  a regular  connection  with  the  great  Atlantic 
line,  and  touching  at  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston, 
and  Norfolk. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  subject  referred  to 
the  committee,  is  the  manner  of  transporting  the 
mail  across  the  isthmus  and  to  the  American  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific.  It  is  estimated  that  our  com- 
merce in  that  ocean  is  of  the  value  of  twenty  mil- 
lions  of  dollars,  and  employs  twenty  thousand  men. 
It  is  propesed  to  run  a steamer  from  New  Orleans 
to  Chagres  or  Balize  twice  a month,  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  mail  to  Oregon  and  the  naval  squadron 
in  the  gulf,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  mercantile 
correspondence  for  our  merchant  vessels  in  that  sea, 
say  ai  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Then  follow  some  cal- 
culations as  to  the  amount  of  receipts  on  this  route, 
which,  it  is  concluded,  will  be  sufficient  for  its  sup- 
port. 

Proposals  have  been  laid  before  the  committee  for 
the  Atlantic  route  by  two  parties,  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins, 
of  New  York,  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Forbes,  of  Boston. — 
Mr.  Collins  offers  to  build  five  ships  of  not  less  than 
two  thousand  tons  burthen,  and  perform  two  trips  a 
month  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  for  $385,- 
000  a year  in  quarterly  payments.  Mr.  Forbes  of- 
fers to  build  vessels  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
tons  burthen  and  to  perform  semi-monthly  trips  from 
New  York  to  Southampton  and  Havre,  and  back 
again,  for  §500,000  a year.  The  Cunard  ships  are  of 
1,200  tons  burthen,  and  the  committee  notice  that 
the  British  government  paid  to  the  proprietor 
of  that  line  in  1843,  $425,000.  Mr.  Collins  propos- 
es to  furnish  much  larger  and  better  ships  and  to 
perform  the  same  service  as  the  Cunard  line,  for 
$110,000  a year  less  compensation. 

There  was  also  before  the  committee  a proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Sloo,  of  Cincinnati,  to  build  ten  first 
class  steamships  to  cross  the  ocean  forty  eight  times 
a year,  four  of  them  to  run  between  New  York  and 
New  Orleans,  stopping  at  the  principal  places,  once 
a week,  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Balize  twice  a 
month.  He  proposes  to  construct  the  vessels  under 
the  superintendence  of  a government  agent,  and 
they  shall  be  of  the  burthen  of  fifteen  hundred  tons. 
He  requires  $5,000,000  for  the  enterprise,  of  which 
he  proposes  the  government  shall  furnish  one  million, 
in  proportion  as  the  materials  are  collected  and  the 
work  goes  on.  He  proposes  that  the  ships  shall  be 
commanded  by  naval  officers,  and  shall  carry,  as 
watch  officers,  four  midshipmen.  He  requires  that 
all  the  postage  money  shall  be  reserved  to  him,  and 
in  addition  $90,000  for  the  route  between  New  Or- 
leans and  Belize. 

The  whole  service  described  in  the  report  embra- 
ces two  lines  across  the  Atlantic,  one  to  Liverpool 
and  one  to  Havre,  one  from  New  York  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  one  from  New  Orleans  to  Belize. 

The  report  concludes  with  estimates  regarding  ex- 
penditures and  receipts,  the  results  of  which  are 
very  satisfactory  as  they  stand,  but  which  I hava 
not  now  time  to  refer  to. 

Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  a fuller  state- 
ment of  Mr.  King’s  report  has  come  to  hand,  from 
which  we  extract  the  following: 

Your  committee  will  now  proceed  to  stale  con- 
cisely the  rules  to  be  observed,  or  stipulations  to  be 
made,  in  the  construction  of  these  vessels. 
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First.  That  they  shall  have  a speed  in  ocean  na- 
vigation,’in  ordinary  weather,  under  the  common 
pressure  of  steam,  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 
Second.  That  their  boilers  shall  be  placed  so  far  be- 
low the  water  line,  and  their  machinery  so  arranged, 
as  to  be  secure  from  an  enemy’s  shot.  Third.  That 
they  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  an  armament  of  at 
least  sis  of  Treadwell’s  wrought  iron  guns,  of  12 
inch  caliber,  constructed  to  throw  either  hollow  or 
solid  shot,  and  from  two  to  four  smaller  guns  of  the 
same  manufacture.  Fourth.  That  they  shall  carry 
at  least  fifteen  days’  fuel,  under  a full  pressure  of 
steam,  which  would  enable  them  to  remain  at  sea 
thirty  days  under  a light  pressure.  Fifth.  These  car- 
dinal points  being  secured,  the  model  of  the  ships 
should  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  and  skill  of 
the  contractors. 

With  respect  to  the  best  mode  of  propelling  these 
ships,  your  committee  confess  they  entertain  some 
doubts.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  invention 
as  yet  rivals  the  paddle-wheel  in  speed;  and  as  speed 
is  one  of  the  essential  points  to  be  insisted  upon  in 
the  system  proposed,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discard 
this  tried  and  successful  mode  of  propulsion,  howe- 
ver desirable  it  may  be  to  watch  and  encourage  the 
progress  of  invention  in  regard  to  submerged  pro- 
pellers. It  is  unquestionably  of  the  most  import- 
ance that  both  shall  be  thoroughly  and  fairly  tested. 

The  fact  that  the  British  admiralty  is  adopting  the 
propeller  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  their  war- 
steamers,  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  a clear  sense 
of  its  importance.  Your  committee,  therefore,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  both  modes  of  propul- 
sion in  the  steamers  proposed  to  be  built,  and  to  re- 
commend that  such  trials  of  speed  be  instituted  as 
shall  decide  their  respective  merits. 

Your  committee  have  felt  a due  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  from  scientific  men  whether 
it  is  practical  to  carry  the  views  presented  in  this 
report  into  practical  operation.  To  this  end  they 
have  consulted  the  most  eminent  engineers  who  have 
been  for  some  time  employed  in  the  construction  of 
machinery  and  steam  vessels,  and  have  received  from 
them  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  that  all  the 
conditions  deemed  essential  can  be  complied  with. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  sent  in  specifications 
and  drawings  (which  are  annexed  to  this  report)  of 
war  steamers,  w hich  they  offer  to  build  under  con- 
tract, in  accordance  with  the  views  and  stipulations 
which  have  been  presented. 

Capt.  John  Erricsson  proposed  to  build  an  iron 
steamer  of  1,200  tons  burthen,  with  submerged  pro- 
pellers, for  $300,000,  with  all  her  armament  com- 
plete. His  drawings  and  proposals  are  hereunto  an- 
nexed, to  which  reference  is  made  for  a deta  iled  de- 
scription of  what  is  proposed  to  be  accomplished. — 
The  views  of  the  committee  were  fully  explained 
to  this  gentleman,  who  now  stands  ready  to  carry 
them  into  effect. 

Messrs  R & G.  L.  Schuyler  propose  to  build  an 
iron  war  steamer  of  about  1,600  tons  burthen,  with 
paddle-wheels,  copper  boilers  below  the  water  line, 
and  machinery  so  arranged  as  to  be  secure  from  shot; 
to  have  a speed  of  at  least  fifteen  miles  an  hour  in 
ocean  navigation,  and  in  other  respects  to  comply 
with  the  views  of  the  committee,  for  the  round  sum 
of  $591,000,  or  to  contract  for  the  construction  of 
the  hull  at  the  rate  of  12i  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
the  machinery  as  stipulated  in  the  proposals.  Fora 
more  particular  description  of  this,  reference  is  made 
to  the  proposal  and  drawings  hereto  annexed. 

The  committee  have  recommended  that  the  arma- 
ment of  these  ships  shall  consist  of  Treadwell’s 
wrought  iron  guns,  of  at  least  12  inch  calibre,  and 
it  is  proper  that  something  should  be  presented  in 
support  of  this  recommendation.  For  this  purpose 
the  committee  submit  an  ample  extract  from  Mr. 
Treadwell’s  pamphlet,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
close  of  this  report,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  fully 
justify  their  views.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  some  pre- 
judice exists  against  the  employment  of  wrought 
iron  guns;  but  it  is  not  doubled  that  Mr.  Treadwell’s 
improvements  and  a full  and  thorough  examination 
of  the  subject  will  dispel  all  doubts,  and  lead  to  their 
general  use  in  ail  our  naval  armaments,  and  that  the 
important  fact  will  be  disclosed  that,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  these  wrought  iron  guns,  the  destructive  pow- 
er of  our  ships  of  war  may  be  at  once  doubled,  and 
that  frigates,  and  perhaps  sloops  of  war,  will  be  able 
to  contend  successfully  with  line  of  battle  ships  as 
at  present  armed. 

This  country  possesses  some  striking  advantages 
in  its  iron  and  coal  for  the  construction  and  employ- 
ment of  war  steamers,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice. 
It  is  a fact  generally  known  and  acknowledged 
among  machinists,  that  American  iron  is  much 
tougher,  and  less  liable  to  break  or  give  way  at  the 
met  holes,  when  placed  in  the  hull  of  a ship,  than 


any  European  iron  with  which  we  are  acquainted. — 
This  is  alluded  to  and  slated  by  Capt.  Erricsson  in 
his  proposals.  Anthracite  coal,  now  extensively 
used  in  our  river  steamboats,  seems  peculiarly  suit- 
ed as  fuel  for  war  steamers.  It  burns  without  smoke 
or  cinders.  A vessel  maybe  under  a full  head  of 
steam  with  this  coal,  without  presenting  the  .slight- 
est indication  from  her  smoke-pipe  that  her  fires  are 
lighted.  This  would  enable  her  to  approach  or  es- 
cape from  an  enemy  at  night  almost  unobserved,  and 
in  day  lime  be  very  likely  to  deceive  him  with  re- 
spect to  her  intentions.  The  coal  used  in  European 
steamers  throws  up  a large  volume  of  smoke,  which 
may  be  seen  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  distance, 
and  is  sure  to  indicate  her  movements.  Our  stea- 
mers, therefore,  possess  a decided  advantage  over 
them  in  this  particular. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  respecting  the  possi- 
bility of  sinking  a line-of-battle  ship  with  a heavy- 
steamer,  going  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles 
an  hour,  and  cutting  her  athwartships.  Your  com- 
mittee have  deemed  it  proper  to  make  some  inqui- 
ries upon  this  subject,  and  without  venturing  an  opi- 
nion, will  only  say  that  the  facts  slated  in  the  letter 
of  Mr.  George  L.  Schuyler,  and  illustrated  in  the 
diagram  attached  to  it,  seem  to  sustain  the  idea  that 
that  result  might  be  accomplished.  It  has  already 
been  observed,  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  our  go- 
vernment to  support  large  naval  armaments  in  time 
of  peace.  It  cannot,  however,  be  suppossed  to  dis- 
regard such  wise  and  proper  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  our  country  as  secure  as  possi- 
ble from  the  ravages  of  war.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed that  a war  with  Great  Britain  would  involve  an 
expense  to  this  government  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun 
dred  millions  of  dollars  a year. 

If  a very  small  portion  of  this  sum,  say  one.  or 
two  millions,  were  to  be  applied  annually  to  the 
construction  of  iron  war  steamers,  we  should  in  the 
course  of  a few  years  have  a force  sufficient  to  dis- 
pel all  apprehension  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
however  powerful  he  might  be,  and  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a hostile  invasion.  In  any  emergency 
which  might  arise  between  European  powers  and 
their  American  possessions,  all  communication  might 
be  cut  off,  and  events  allowed  to  lake  their  course 
without  interference  from  abroad,  or  the  necessity 
on  our  part  of  maintaining  large  armies  at  a vast  ex- 
pense. One  hundred,  or  perhaps  fifty  war  stea- 
mers, of  the  description  indicated  in  this  report, 
which  would  probably  not  cost  more  money  than 
would  be  expended  in  one  campaign  in  a war  with 
Great  Britain,  would  forever  put  to  flight  the  idea 
that  she  would,  under  any  circumstances,  engage  in 
hostilities  with  the  United  States. 

A few  brief  observations  respecting  sailing  ships 
will  close  this  report;  and,  as  connected  with  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  committee  beg  leave  to 
refer  to  the  observations  of  one  of  our  most  skilful 
naval  architects,  M.  F.  Rhodes,  hereunto  annexed. 
If  the  results  of  ball  practice,  with  Paixhan  shot, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  these  projectiles  in  naval  warfare,  the 
opinions  are  entertained  by  many  naval  officers,  that 
it  will  be  possible  for  a sloop  of  war,  armed  with 
heavy  guns,  to  contend  successfully  with  a line  of 
battle  ship,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of 
a change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the  materials  to  be 
employed  in  the  construction  of  this  branch  of  our 
navy.  If  the  opinion  which  has  been  advanced  shall 
be  sustained  by  the  test  of  experiment,  that  vessels 
constructed  of  iron  would  be  much  less  liable  to,  or 
entirely  exempt  from,  the  effect  produced  on  wooden 
structures  by  these  shot,  it  becomes  a question  wor- 
thy of  the  most  serious  consideration,  whether  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  adopt  it  as  the  material, 
to  the  exclusion  of  wood,  in  the  construction  of  our 
sailing  ships  of  war. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  views  presented  in 
the  report,  and  the  state  of  our  foreign  relations, 
your  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  re- 
commend to  the  house  the  passage  of  the  bill  here- 
with presented,  which  provides  for  the  construction 
of  twelve  iron  war  steamers,  carrying  severally  from 
six  to  eight  heavy  guns,  and  one  iron  frigate,  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  an  armament  of  sixty  heavy  guns. 
The  proposals  of  Mr.  Bergin,  for  the  construction  of 
the  latter,  will  be  found  in  the  appendix. 

In  reference  to  the  Atlantic  mail  steamers, 

The  London  Morning  Herald  of  May  7,  says:  “We 
are  enabled  to  make  an  announcement  regarding  the 
conveyance  of  mails  between  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica, which  will  be  hailed  with  gratification  by  the 
whole  community.  The  government  have  entered 
into  a further  contract  with  the  British  and  North 
American  Royal  Mail  Company,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  secure  a weekly  communication  by  steam  he- 
I tw«en  Liverpool  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


A steamer  of  great  power  and  size  will  be  despatch* 
ed  direct  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  every  alter 
note  Saturday  during  eight  months  of  the  year. — 
These  trips  are  to  he  performed  as  additional  voya- 
ges, and  irrespective  of  the  fortnightly  voyages’  to 
Halifax  and  Boston;  as  this  latter  service  will  con- 
tinue just  as  at  present,  with  the  alteration  of  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool  as  well  as  from  Boston  always  on 
Saturdays  instead  of  a fixed  day  of  the  month  as  at 
present.  The  steamers  to  New  York  will  also  take 
their  departure  always  on  Saturday.  By  this  arrange- 
ment there  will  be  a steamer  from  Liverpool  to  Ame- 
rica every  Saturday,  and  from  the  American  side  also 
every  Saturday,  the  only  difference  being  that  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  will  alternately  be  the  ports  of 
departure.  At  present  we  are  not  enabled  to  state 
the  precise  time  when  these  weekly  sailings  will 
commence,  but  no  doubt  we  may  look  for  the  alte- 
ration to  come  into  play  as  soon  as  the  required 
number  of  ships  can  be  got  ready  to  undertake  such 
a vast  service. 

“This  bridging  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  is  one  of 
the  wisest  and  best  undertakings  of  the  government. 
The  mercantile  world  will  reap  immense  advanta- 
ges from  it;  and  who  can  estimate  its  importance  to 
the  multitudes  emigrating,  and  having  connections  in 
the  western  world?  In  thus  taking  this  important 
movement  in  ocean  steaming,  the  government  have 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  and  America.  A stir  was  about  being  made 
earnestly  to  press  this  matter  on  the  government; 
arid  it  is  a subject  of  greatest  congratulation  that  it 
is  voluntarily  done,  and  that  the  duty  of  carrying 
out  the  mighty  enterprise  has  devolved  on  the  par- 
ties who,  from  the  very  first,  have  shown  themselves 
equal  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  past  do- 
ings of  the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
Company,  are  a sure  guarantee  that  any  extra  ser- 
vice will  be  carried  out  in  the  most  complete  and  ef- 
fective manner.” 

A New  York  paper  on  quoting  the  ahove  says: — 
“We  call  upon  our  government  to  take  note  of  this. 
England  has  at  this  moment,  a more  numerous  and 
effective  steam  navy,  kept  up  by  her  merchants 
alone,  than  all  the  rest  of  world  combined;  and  in 
lime  of  war,  is  thereby  irresistible  on  the  ocean. — 
And  no  sooner  do  tee  talk  of  establishing  ocean  stea- 
mers in  a similar  manner,  than  she  promptly  anti- 
cipates us!  We  honor  the  wisdom  and  forecast 
which  prompts  such  a course;  and  we  doubt  not  but 
this  early  announcement  of  a new  line,  was  intend- 
ed to  defeat  our  movement.  But  this  must  not  be. — 
We  can  build  better  and  faster  steamers,  than  the 
English;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  be 
up  and  doing;  and  in  a very  few  years  there  will 
not  be  an  English  steamer  running  to  any  of  our 
ports,  except  at  an  enormous  expense  to  the  British 
government,  instead  of  being  sustained  as  at  present, 
by  a tax  upon  our  commerce  and  post  office.  Had 
Francis  Granger  when  postmaster  general,  done  his 
duty  by  simply  promising  to  recommend  to  congress 
to  collect  the  postage  for  a line  of  steamers  from  this 
port  to  Liverpool,  the  whole  trade  would  now  have 
been  in  our  hands,  and  we  should  have  had  eight  of 
the  finest  steamers  in  the  world  at  the  service  of  the 
government  without  costing  the  nation  one  dollar. — 
Let  there  be  no  further  delay  on  this  subject;  but  let 
us  run  steamers  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  benefit, 
and  be  supported  by  our  commerce,  with  but  a very 
slight  tax  (if  any)  to  the  nation;  and  then  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  we  too,  will  have  an  efficient  steam  navy  at 
our  command.  Beware,  however,  of  propellers , until 
the  Great  Britain  demonstrates  they  are  not  worth- 
less. Paddle  wheel  steamers  for  commercial  pur- 
poses, could  easily  be  built,  with  a view  to  substitute 
propellers  in  time  of  war,  when  safety  more  than 
speed  is  desirable.” 

Whilst  upon  the  subject  of  steamers,  by  way  of  proof 
that  the  Americans  keep  a little  ahead  of  Europeans, 
we  take  leave  to  refer  to  one  of  our 

RIVER  STEAMERS, 

The  John  Stevens,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  latest  and 
fairest  specimens  ol  American  steamboat  architecture. 
She  was  built  at  New  York,  and  designed  to  ply  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  N.  J.  She  reach- 
ed the  Delaware,  and  an  experimental  trip  was  made 
on  the  29ili  May,  the  governor  of  N.  Jersey,  ihe  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Camden,  the  mayor,  recorder,  she- 
riff, and  councils  of  Philadelphia,  judges,  members  of 
the  press  o(  die  cily,  many  genileincn  of  New  York, 
and  others,  were  guests  on  board,  and  a delightful  time 
and  entertainment  they  seem  to  have  had.  The  boat 
was  found  to  be  fully  equal  in  tit  and  accommodation, 
to  every  thing  that  had  been  anticipated.  Her  time  from 
Philadelphia  to  Burlington,  1 h.  15  m„  tide  favorable  on- 
ly part  ol  the  way,  wind  ahead;  her  speed  18  miles  an 
hour,  by  water ; her  actual  speed  about  21  miles  an  hour. 
Returning  time,  1 h lj  m.;  distance  about  20  miles. 

Average  speed  through  the  water,  18  miles  an  hour. 
She  averaged  eighteen  revolutions  of  engine  per  mi- 
nute. 
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VOLUNTEERS. 

The  following  pithy  paragraps,  taken  very  much 
at  random  from  numbers  that  we  find  in  papers 
which  have  reached  us  by  this  weeks  mails,  show 
something  of  what  is  going  on  in  this  department. 

We  have  numerous  accounts  and  from  various 
places  of  strong  discontent  being  expressed  by  the 
volunteers  that  had  proferred  their  services  and  left 
their  homes  in  hopes  of  a tour  of  duty,  but  whose 
services  could  not  be  accepted,  the  requisition  hav- 
ing already  been  filled. 

Still  stronger  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  are 
uttered  by  those  volunteers  who  assembled  under  the 
requisition  of  General  Gaines,  and  whose  services 
were  subsequently  declined  by  the  government.  We 
have  room  at  present  only  to  mention  the  existence 
of  those  complaints. 

Seven  companies  of  Tennessee  volunteers  took 
their  departure  from  Nashville  on  the  4th  ultimo. — 
Thousands  were  assembled  to  witness  the  departure, 
and  the  scene  was  one  of  touching  interest.  Four 
companies  of  Tennessee  volunteers  left  N.  Orleans 
on  the  16th  for  the  Rio  Grande,  viz:  Memphis  Rifle 
Guards,  Capt.  E.  F.  Ruth;  Gaines  Guards,  Captain 
M.  B.  Cook;  Avengers,  Captain  Jones;  Tennessee 
Guards,  Capt.  Murray;  all  under  command  of  Capt. 
Ruth. 

Alabama  Volunteers. — Twenty-three  companies 
altogether  have  reported  to  the  governor  as  ready  to 
march  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

Volunteers  for  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. — We 
learn  from  the  St.  Louis  papers,  that  Col.  R.  Camp- 
bell aid  to  the  governor,  has  raised  several  compa- 
nies'of  volunteers  under  the  requisition  of  General 
Gaines,  and  marched  them  into  St.  Louis.  He  re- 
ported them  to  Col.  Davenport,  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  refused  to  muster  them  into  the  service 
of  the  United  States,  because  Gen.  Gaines1  authori- 
ty to  make  requisition  had  not  been  acquiesced  in  by 
the  government!  This,  says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette, 
is  anything  but  right.  Here  are  hundreds  of  men, 
.brought  into  the  field  by  the  state  executive  on  the 
requisition  of  a commanding  general  of  the  army,  in 
service,  and  they  are  turned  loose,  to  get  home  the 
best  way  they  can,  and  to  bear  the  loss  of  time  and 
expense  of  equipment  because  the  requisition  is  dis- 
approved. If  the  requisition  h regular,  and  the 
men  have  been  brought  out  under  it,  the  least  that 
could  be  done,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  to  receive 
them  into  the  service,  supply  them  with  rations,  &c. 
and  disband  them. 

While  these  men  are  thus  turned  aside,  it  is  said 
that  Col.  Grimsley  and  Mr.  Bent,  the  latter  long  en- 
gaged in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  have  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging some  883  recruits,  drawn  from  the  trappers, 
&c.  of  the  country,  for  a mounted  regiment  to  march 
for'the  Santa  Fe  towns,  New  Mexico.  Many  of 
these  have  seen  service  in  the  country,  are  inured  to 
its  hardships,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the  duties 
required  of  them.  Such  men  cannot  but  be  useful 
in  such  a campaign. 

More  Blunders. — There  appears  to  be  much 
blundering  and  miserable  management  in  calling  out 
volunteers,  that  subject  the  volunteer  companies  to 
much  vexation,  trouble,  and  expense.  A large  num- 
ber of  volunteers  have  been  called  out  in  Illinois 
and  marched  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous, 
and  when  they  arrive  it  appears  that  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  are  not  authorised  to  muster  them 
into  service  or  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  and 
they  will  have  to  return  home  and  wait  for  further 
orders  from  Washington  city.  The  brave  volunteers 
from  Missouri  were  trifled  with  and  harassed  in  the 
same  manner.  This  course  is  unjust  to  the  gallant 
volunteers  of  Illinois  and  tends  to  discourage  per- 
sons from  entering  the  volunteer  service.  From 
the  St.  Louis  Lew  Era.  [Amer.  Sentinel. 

Volunteers  at  Fort  Leavenworth. — We  are 
informed  by  the  officers  of  the  steamer  Amaranth 
that  they  left  Fort  Leavenworth  on  Tuesday  last.— 
Three  volunteer  companies,  numbering  about  300 
men  have  already  arrived  there.  More  were  hour- 
ly expected  and  from  the  number  that  were  report- 
ed as  raised  and  on  their  way  to  that  point,  Colonel 
Kearney  thought  that  he  would  have  his  full  com- 
plement of  troops  in  a short  time,  and  would  be  able 
to  leave  the  fort  for  New  Mexico. 

[St.  Louis  New  Era,  June  12. 

There  were  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  884  volunteers,  of  which  one  company  is  infan- 
try. Capt.  Fisher’s  company,  to  arrive,  would  in- 
crease the  force  to  1,000.  It  was  thought  that  Bri- 
gade Gen.  Kearney  would  start  from  the  fort  about 
the  22d  or  23d  ult. 


A Heroine. — The  Indiana  volunteers  were  all 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  on 
Friday,  June  19.  On  Saturday,  one  of  Capt.  W alker’s 
company,  from  Evansville,  lost  a handkerchief.  On 
selting  down  to  mess  he  observed  it  sticking  out  of 
the  bosom  of  one  of  his  comrades.  He  immediately 
took  hold  of  it,  when,  to  his  surprise  he  discovered 
that  li is  messmate  was  a female.  On  inquiring  into 
this  strange  proceeding,  she  stated,  that  being  very 
poor,  and  wishing  to  go  to  her  father,  who  resided  in 
Texas,  resolved  to  join  one  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies. She  afterwards  came  to  this  city,  and  her  fel- 
low soldiers  raised  a subscription  to  carry  her  to  her 
father.  [ Louisville  Journal. 

Ohio  Volunteers. — The  adjutant  general  of 
Ohio  has  given  notice  that  officers  returns  have  been 
received  at  Columbus  of  the  full  complement  of  vo- 
lunteers to  fiil  the  requisition  on  Ohio.  The  whole 
number  of  men  will  be  in  Camp  Washington  at  an 
early  day.  More  offered  than  could  be  accepted. 

The  requisition  on  the  state  of  Illinois  for  volun- 
teers has  been  filled;  and  1,500  men  were  at  Alton, 
at  the  last  accounts,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Wool,  who  was  expected  in  a few  days  to  muster 
them  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

A Memorial  of  the  Militia  Officers  of  Bal- 
timore, proposed  we  understand  by  Benj.  C.  How- 
ard, and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  division,  was 
presented  to  congress  on  the  31  of  June,  and  refer- 
red to  the  committee  on  the  militia,  together  with 
the  draft  of  a bill  which  they  suggest  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  militia  law  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  1.  Authorises  the  president  to  accept  the 
services  of  20,000  volunteers  for  the  term  of  one 
year,  for  the  defence  of  the  cities  and  towns  on  the  sea- 
board. 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  short  of  an  entire  company  bat- 
talion, regiment,  &c.,  to  be  accepted.  The  officers 
of  which  shall  be  commissioned  officers  of  the  states 
respectively,  &c. 

Sec.  3.  The  said  companies  shall  be  residents  of 
the  vicinity  of  the  city,  town,  &c. — and  shall  engage 
to  perform  such  tour  of  duty  as  the  president  may 
require,  not  exceeding  three  weeks,  unless  in  case 
of  imminent  danger,  when  existing  laws  will  apply. 

Sec.  4.  Any  number  required  may  be  detailed. 

Sec.  5.  The  20,000  to  be  distributed  amongst  the 
cities,  towns,  lake  frontier,  &c.,as  the  president  may 
direct.  The  volunteers  are  only  to  be  bound  to  per- 
form tours  in  their  own  vicinity. 

Sec.  6.  Regulates  pay,  provision,  compensation 
for  clothing,  &c.,  similar  to  the  United  States  ser- 
vice. 

Sec.  7.  Appropriates  $500,000  for  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  law. 

Volunteers. — The  latest  accounts  from  the  vo 
lunteers  now  with  Gen.  Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
is  from  the  letter  of  “The  Corporal”  with  whose 
productions  our  readers  are  already  familiar,  dated 
June  15,  which  says:  “The  most  perfect  apathy 

prevails  among  the  volunteer  troops  here  now,  and 
every  day  the  inroads  of  discontent  are  more  appa- 
rent. The  sun  is  unusually  warm,  and  from  10  to  4 
o’clock,  it  is  so  intense  that  but  for  the  prairie  breeze, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  stir  about.  Our  tents  are 
generally  made  of  common  Lowell  cotton  and  afford 
little  protection  either  from  rain  or  sun.  All  such 
things  combined  with  no  occupation  for  the  mind 
leaves  nothing  for  excitement,  and  all  that  can  be 
said  is  that  we  are  here.  If  they  would  only  march 
us  a few  miles  up  the  river,  or  get  up  a few  false 
alarms,  it  might,  in  a measure,  tend  to  dispel  the 
apathy  and  wind  up  the  chain  of  excitement.” 

The  harvest — The  wheat  crop.  The  season  for 
harvesting  the  crop  of  wheal,  rye,  oats  and  hay,  is 
now  passing  on  from  the  south  to  the  north.  From 
Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina  papers  we  learn 
with  much  pleasure  that  the  wheat  crop  never  was 
better  in  those  states,  and  that  it  has  been  harvested 
in  a fair  condition.  It  will  be  recollected  that  this 
wa3  the  only  section  of  the  union  in  which  the  crop 
failed  last  season.  There  is  not  a great  quantity  of 
wheat  raised  there  any  year,  not  being  as  profitable 
a crop  as  cotton,  rice,  &c. 

Progressing  north,  the  lower  part  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  the  Chesapeake  peninsula,  including  the 
slate  of  Delaware  and  part  of  Mary  land,  and  the  allu- 
vial counties  of  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake, 
have  suffered  this  season  from  the  attack  of  the  fly 
in  the  wheat,  injuring  the  crop  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent. Scarcely  a year  passes  without  this  occurring 
in  one  location  or  another — and  especially  with  ne- 
gligent farmers — good  farming  and  fair  routine  of 
crops  is  almost  a certain  preventative  of  the  evil. — 


We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  injury  to  the- 
wheat  crop  of  the  country  from  fly  this  season  has 
hardly  amounted  to  the  average  injury  of  one  year 
with  another  in  any  ten  years.  Last  season  we  were 
singularly  exempted  from  their  assaults. 

The  crop  of  grain  within  the  section  just  referred 
to,  has  been  generally  cut,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  it  harvested  home  safely,  before  the  rains  with 
which  we  have  been  drenched  for  the  last  ten  days 
commenced.  The  portion  which  was  not  housed, 
will  be  found  to  have  suffered  in  quality  and  some  of 
it  no  doubt  irretrievably  lost. 

The  wheat  upon  the  more  elevated  lands  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  and  in  the  rich  valleys  amongst 
the  hills  and  mountains,  not  maturing  so  early,  has 
been  all  caught  in  the  field,  by  one  of  the  longest 
spells  of  heavy  rainy  weather  within  our  recollec- 
tion. The  scab  and  the  rust,  diseases  incident  to 
wheat  when  just  maturing,  and  always  induced  by 
such  weather,  sadly  reversed  in  the  course  of  a few 
hours,  the  promise  of  many,  many  a fair  field  of 
grain  just  as  the  gulden  yellow  began  to  tinge  it  for 
the  sickle.  The  rain  and  sultry  atmosphere  continue^ 
up  to  the  period  at  which  we  pen  these  lines.  Every 
few  hours  a powerful  flood,  and  within  almost  every 
twenty-four  hours  a thunder  gust.  The  land  is  de- 
luged. The  weight  of  the  heads  of  grain,  now  filled, 
can  no  longer  be  sustained  by  the  slender  stalk,  satu- 
rated as  its  roots  are  by  continued  wet.  A slight 
wind  prostrates  the  whole;  many  fields  are  now  in 
this  condition,  the  wheat  laying  flat  upon  the  ground, 
and  liable  to  sprout.  In  most  cases  it  will  never  rise 
again.  We  fear  that  the  loss  will  be  severe. 

A little  further  North,  including  the  great  granaries 
of  wheat,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
thence  westward,  the  grain  not  being  quite  so  ripe, 
we  fervently  hope  that  the  injury  may  not  be  so  ge- 
neral. We  have  as  yet  seen  scarcely  a complaint 
from  this  region  either  of  injury  from  fly,  rust,  scab, 
or  other  drawback,  whilst  we  meet  with  frequent 
paragraphs  similar  in  tenor  to  the  following  extract 
of  a letter  dated,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  24.  “From 
Sandusky  1 passed  down  toward  the  centre  of  the 
state,  and  so  on  to  Cleveland.  I have  heard  a great 
deal  of  good  crops  and  stout  wheat;  of  free  trade  and 
corn  laws.  But  I never  heard  of  half  what  my  eyes 
have  seen.  I have  looked  on  wheat,  wheat,  wheat, 
from  morning  till  night,  field  after  field,  stretched 
out  before  me,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  broken  only  by  roads  and  fences  presenting  to 
the  eye  literally  “oceans  of  grain.”  Occasionally, 
as  we  come  upon  the  rising  ground  and  sandy  soil/a 
corn  field  of  20,  30,  40,  or  50  acres  is  thrown  in  by 
way  of  variety.” 

Still  further  North,  including  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  all  East  thereof,  the  promise  of  the  crops, 
according  to  our  latest  advices  remained  very  favor- 
able until  we  reach  the  Canada  line.  Montreal  pa- 
pers represent  the  crops  of  that  vicinity  as  bavin* 
been  damaged  to  a disastrous  extent. 

Emigration.  A letter  from  Hanover,  in  Germa- 
ny, May  23,  says:  “ The  number  of  emigrants  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States,  during  the  present  year, 
will  amount,  it  is  believed,  to  not  less  than  200,000 
— a third  more  than  ever  embarked  in  any  previous 
year.  The  ‘Dublin  Post’  estimates  that  3d, 000  will 
leave  Ireland  alone,  most  of  whom  are  substantial 
farmers,  and  that  they  will  carry  with  them  at  least 
<£600,009,  or  $3,000,000.  In  England  the  number 
will  be  still  larger,  and  confined  principally  to  far- 
mers, who  are  frightened  by  the  probable  abrogation 
of  the  corn  laws.  Many  families  in  affluent  circum- 
stances are  also  quilting  Holland  for  our  shores— a 
country  which,  for  a long  time  has  been  less  of  an 
emigrating  turn  than  any  in  Europe.  Twenty  thou- 
sand persons,  chiefly  French  and  Swiss,  wilfembark 
at  Havre.  Forty  thousand  Germans,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  will  sail  from  Bremen,  three  or  four 
thousand  from  Hamburg,  as  many  from  Rotterdam 
and  four  or  five  thousand  from  Antwerp.  Besides 
the  increase  of  our  wealth  from  this  addition  to  our 
population  by  its  industry,  it  carries  with  it  an  actu- 
al capital  exceeding  $2,000,000.  [Union. 

U.  S Treasury  Notes. Amount  outstanding  1st 

July — $471,163  33. 

U S.  Public  Deposites.— Amount  in  banks,  &c.  29ih 
June,  ©9,3 1 1.258,  of  this  sum  five  millions  are  in  the 
banks  at  N.  York. 

Markets — Flour  continues  to  decline.  New  York, 
price  $4;  Baltimore  3 75.  Colton  is  at  a stand,  and  hea- 
vy at  fi  rmer  quotations. 

Weather  — Rain,  rain,  rain!  Greivous  accounts  by 
the  mail  just  in,  of  destruction  by  freshets,  as  well  as  of 
the  grain  that  is  out,  much  of  which  is  “sprouting.” 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIR  S. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 
APPOINTMENTS  BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate- 
Robert  Patterson,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  major 
general,  and 

Thomas  L.  Hamer,  of  Ohio; 

Joseph  Lane,  of  Indiana; 

James  Shields,  of  Illinois; 

Thomas  Marshall,  of  Kentucky; 

Gideon  J.  Pilloiv,  of  Tennessee;  and 
John  A.  Quitman,  of  Mississippi; 
to  be  brigadier  generals  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  (for  the  organization  of  the  volunteer  forces, 
&c.)  approved  June  26,  1846. 

Assistant  Adjutant  Generals , under  the  act  of  June  18, 
1846. 

Captain  George  A.  McCall,  of  the  4lh  infantry, 
to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  major. 

Brevet  Captain  William  W.  S.  Bliss,  assistant 
adjutant  general,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general, 
ivilh  the  brevet  rank  of  major. 

First  Lieutenant  Randolph  Ridgei.y,  of  the  3d 
artillery,  to  he  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain. 

First  Lieutentant  George  Lincoln,  of  the  8th  in- 
fantry,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the  bre- 
vet rank  of  captain. 

First  Lieutenant  Oscar  F.  Winship,  of  the  2d 
dragoons,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  Captain,  in  place  of  W.  W.  S.  Bliss, 
promoted. 

[These  live  officers  appear  to  have  been  selected 
for  appointments  in  view  of  their  several  distinguish- 
ed achie  ve merits  during  the  battles  of  the  8lh  and  9th 
May.] 

In  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen,  or  3d  dragoons. 

Charles  Ruff,  of  Missouri,  to  be  captain,  in  the 
place  of  Bela  M.  Hughes,  who  declines  to  accept. 

Abraham  Van  Buren,  paymaster  in  the  army  of 
the  United  Slates. 

Appointments  in  the  quartermaster's  and  commissray's 
departments  under  the  act  approved  June  18,  1846. 

In  the  quartermaster's  department. 

To  be  Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  major.  John 

S.  Love,  of  Ohio;  Samuel  P.  Mooney,  of  Indiana;  Al- 
exander Dunlap,  of  Illinois;  George  A.  Caldwell,  of 
Kentucky;  Levin  H.  Coe,  of  Tennessee;  Thomas  B. 
Eastland,  of  Louisiana. 

Assistant  Quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  captain-  T. 
Gilbert,  of  Ohio;  S.  H.  Webb,  of  Ohio;  Thomas  H. 
Wilkins  of  Obir;  Robert  Mitchell,  of  Indiana;  John 
Netf,  of  Indiana;  Elancon  W.  Enos,  of  Indiana;  Jas. 
H Ralston,  of  Illinois;  Henry  Scott,  of  Illinois;  Jos. 
Naper,  of  Illinois;  Henry  M.  Vandeven,  of  Illinois; 
Theodore  O.  Hara,  of  Kentucky;  George  P.  Smith, 
of  Kentucky;  Benjamin  F.  Graham,  of  Kentucky; 
Robert  B.  Reynolds,  of  Tennessee,  Jonas  E.  Tho- 
mas, of  Tennessee;  Philip  B.  Glenn,  of  Tennessee; 
Samuel  M.  R.ulherford,  of  Arkansas;  Franklin  E. 
Smith,  of  Mississippi;  Henry  Toulmin,  of  Alabama; 
R,obert  R.  Howard,  of  Georgia;  George  W.  Miller, 
of  Missouri;  George  Kennerly,  of  Missouri;  Joseph 
Daniels,  of  Texas. 

In  the  Commissary's  department, 

To  be  Commissaries  with  the  '■a nk  of  major.  Wm. 
F.  Johnson,  of  Ohio;  James  C.  Sloo,  of  Illinois;  Al- 
fred Boyd,  of  Ky.;  Julius  W.  Blackwell,  of  Tenn.; 
William  Robbitt,  of  Mississippi. 

Assistant  commissaries  loith  the  rank  of  captain.  Wm. 
C-  McCauslin,  of  Ohio;  Jesso  B.  Slovens,  of  Ohio; 
John  Caldwell,  ol'Ohio;  Delany  R.  Eckles,  of  Indiana; 
Christopher  C.  Graham,  of  Indiana;  Newton  Hill,  of 
Indiana,  J.  S.  Post,  of  Illinois;  James  M.  Campbell,  of 
Illinois  William  Walters,  of  Illinois;  Samuel  Hack- 
elton,  of  Illinois;  Richard  Gholston:  of  Ky.;  Thomas 
J.  Turpin,  of  Ky.;  Wrn.  Garrard,  of  Ky.;  James  R. 
Copeland,  of  Tenn.;  Wm.  B.  Cherry;  Wm.  Fields,  of 
Arkansas;  Robert  Fenner,  of  Ala  ; Kemp  S.  Holland, 
of  Mississippi;  Thomas  P.  Randale,of  Georgia:  Wm. 
"Shields,  of  Missouri;  Amos  F.  Garrison,  of  Missouri; 
Stephen  Z Hoyle,  of  Texas. 

Naval  Store  Keeper.  Adam  P.  Pentz,  esq.  of  New 
York,  naval  store  keeper  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard. 
Charles  Mason,  re-appointed  chief  justice,  and  ' 

T.  S.  Wilson,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Iowa,  whose  commissions  6xptre  July  27. 
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Charles  L.  Gardner,  deputy  postmaster,  Wash- 
ington city,  vice  Wm.  Jones,  removed. 

Robert  N.  McMillan,  collector  of  customs,  dis- 
trict of  Teche,  and  inspector  of  revenue,  for  port  of 
Franklin,  La.;  vice  Robert  Royster,  deceased. 

diplomatic  journal. 

Mediation  in  South  America. — We  learn  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  offer  made  through  the  U.  S. 
charge  d’affaires,  by  our  government  to  mediate  for 
a peace  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  Argentine 
republic  has  been  acceded  to.  Meantime  the  Brit- 
ish government  have  sent  a Mr.  Hood  to  the  river 
Plate,  to  effect  a settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween Rosas  and  Montevideo. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer writes  on  the  16lh  June — “Late  tidings  of  the 
revolution  and  excesses  at  Montevideo,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  Buenos  Ayres,  have  damped  the  zeal,  or 
lowered  the  countenance  of  the  old  brawlers  for 
armed  intervention.  Yesterday,  in  the  chamber  of 
peers,  the  Marquis  de  Gabriac  animadverted  again 
on  the  ministerial  policy  and  management  in  the  La 
Plata  affair;  the  intervention  was  as  ill-executed  as 
ill-advised.  He  affirmed  that  many  considerable 
mercantile  houses  of  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Nantz,  and 
Marseilles  were  ruined  by  it.  No  reply  from  any 
minister.  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Guizot  must 
patch  up  their  enterprise,  which  some  of  the  French 
commentators  ascribe  to  jealousy  of  each  others’ 
aims  of  preponderance  in  the  region  more  than  to 
any  purpose  favorable  to  commerce  and  peace.” 

The  allied  French  and  English  forces  sent  up  the 
La  Piata,  we  suspect  are  heartily  sick  of  tiicir  en- 
terprise. 

Mr.  Saunders,  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain,  has  ar- 
rived at  Paris,  on  his  way  to  Madrid. 

Consuls — The  president  has  recognised  Nicholas 
Regio,  as  vice  consul  of  the  pontifical  states  for  the 
slate  of  Massachusetts,  to  reside  at  Boston. 

INDIAN  JOURNAL. 

The  Cherokee  claims.  The  Washington  Union,  of 
the  8th  inst.  states,  that  the  serious  difficulties  so  long 
existing  among  the  Cherokee  Indians  with  their 
claims  against  (he  United  States  under  treaty  stipu- 
lations, are  being  Drought  to  a final  adjustment 

Their  three  delegates,  now  in  Washington,  entered 
into  a written  agreement,  to  submit  the  whole  matter 
to  the  dec*ion  of  three  commissioners,  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  president,  who  named  for  that  duty,  Al- 
bion K.  Parris,  2d  comptroller  of  the  treasury, 
R.  Burke,  commissioner  of  the  patent  office,  and 
Major  Wm.  Armstrong,  superintendent  of  Indian 
aff-iirs.  The  board  met  on  the  8th.  The  delegations 
from  the  government,  old  settlers,  and  treaty  parties 
attended.  Waddy  Thompson,  Esq.,  counsel  for  the 
government  party:  Col.  C.  S.  Stambaugh,  for  the  old 
settlers,  or  “Western  Cherokee  nation”  party, 
(Amos  Kendall  being  absent  at  New  York,)  and 
Judge  Paschel  and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clark,  for  the 
treaty  party. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Prairie  tribes  of  Indians,  Ca- 
matiches,  &c.,  who  made  the  treaty  with  Col.  Butler 
a few  weeks  since,  have  arrived  at  Washington. 

Two  braves  of  the  Sioux  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Little 
Crow’s  band,  were  shot  at  Crowtown,  below  St. 
Peter’s,  on  the  17lh  or  18th  inst.,  by  order  of  the 
council,  for  shooting  and  dangerously  wounding  a 
young  chief  a few  days  before. 

The  Cherokee  Advocate  asserts  that,  in  proportion 
lo  the  population,  there  are  fewer  men  among  the 
Cherokees  who  cannot  read  and  write,  either  Chero- 
kee or  English,  than  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

Four  Kansas  Indians  arrived  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
19th,  on  their  way  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  the  president  and  congress  to  render  their 
nation  some  relief  in  its  present  distressing  condi- 
tion. A paper  which  the  chief  bears  states  that  the 
Kansas  Indians  are  in  a wretched  condition,  and 
many  members  of  the  tribe  in  a state  of  starvation. 
They  are  too  indolent  to  work,  and  game  has  be- 
come so  scarce  that  hunting  is  no  longer  a means  of 
support. 

ARMY  JOURNAL. 

War  Department,  Adjutant-general's  office,  Washing- 
ton, July  1,1846.  'Pile  very  numerous  applications 
lo  the  war  department  for  the  discharge  of  enlisted 
soldiers  will  uot,  as  heretofore,  allow  special  an- 


swers lo  the  applicants,  unless  it  may  be  proper  to 
grain  the  discharge,  which  is  not  the  case  more  than 
once  in  a hundred  limes.  Persons  applying  for  dis- 
charges hereafter,  will  therefore  please  to  regard 
tins  notice  as  the  only  answer  which  the  daily  duties 
of  this  office  will  permit,  when  the  application  can- 
not be  favorably  considered.  R.  JONES,  Adjutant 
general. 

Soldiers  from  the  seat  of  war.  A detachment  of  28 
soldiers  from  the  Rio  Grande,  belonging  to  7th  regi- 
iment  of  U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  in  this  city  (Balti- 
more) on  Saturday  night  and  put  up  at  Burk’s  hotel, 
Pratt  street.  They  are  of  those  who  defended  Fort 
Brown  so  gallantly  during  its  bombardment  of  7 days 
by  the  Mexicans.  Tile  detachment  left  this  city  for 
Boston,  under  command  of  Capt.  Hawkins.  Their 
object  is  to  obtain  recruits. 

Companies  B and  K,  1st  regiment  U.  S.  dragoons, 
numbering  115  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri- 
vates, 119  horses,  and  15  mules  reached  St.  Louis  on 
the  27th  ult.,  from  Forts  Atchison  and  Crawford, 
under  command  of  C3pts.  E.  V.  Sumner  and  P.  St. 
G.  Cook,  Lieuts.  Hammond  and  Davidson,  Surgeon 
R.  A.  Simpson.  They  are  to  join  the  expedition 
against  Santa  Fe,  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Capt.  Page,  who  was  so  dreadfully  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  the  8th  inst.,  has  arrived  at  New  Orleans. 
Amongst  the  melancholy  incidents  to  which  the  cam- 
paign has  already  been  fruitful,  we  have  met  with 
none  more  truly  painful  than  that  of  this  gallant 
officer  and  his  devoted  wife.  The  latter  was  at  the 
city  of  Baltimore  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
fate  of  her  husband.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation 
she  determined  to  proceed  to  administer  a wife’s  at- 
tention and  consolation  to  her  wounded  husband.— 
She  embarked  for  New  Orleans,  and  thence  took 
passage  in  a steamer  about  to  leave  for  Point  Isabel. 
The  steamer  had  to  stop  at  Mobile,  and  was  there 
delayed  some  days.  On  reaching  Point  Isabel,  she 
ascertained  that  Capt.  Page  had  been  embarked  for 
New  Orleans  a few  days  before,  where  we  sincerely 
hope  she  may  soon  join  him. 

The  steamship  Alabama  arrived  at  Galveston,  the 

f2d  June,  and  left  again  the  following  day  for  Brazos 
antiago.  She  landed  at  Galveston  some  govern- 
ment slores  for  a new  military  depot  which  has  been 
established  at  Robinson’s  Ferry,  on  the  Trinity,  to 
supply  the  volunteers  on  their  march  through  Texas. 
The  stores  are  forwarded  from  Galveston  to  the  de- 
pot by  steam. 

The  Austin  New  Era  says  that  orders  have  been  • 
received  by  Maj.  Fountelroy,  requiring  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  San  Antonio  with  the  company 
of  dragoons  under  his  command. 

The  Bible  We  are  gratified  to  learn,  says  the  Savan- 
nah Republican,  that  the  army  in  Texas  applied  to  the 
American  Bible  Society  for  the  scriptures — and  that  four 
thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament  have  been  for- 
warded for  their  use.  If  it  is  desirable  to  inculcate  the  love 
of  peace  among  soldiers,  the  New  Testament  is  the  best 
of  all  books  for  them. 

An  army  medical  board,  of  examination,  were  to  con- 
vene in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1st  July.  The 
board  consists  of  Surgeons  Mower,  Stinnecke,  and 
McDougall,  the  junior  member  to  act  os  recorder. 

Arrival  of  officers  from  the  Rio  Grande.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  of  the  army  arrived  on  Monday  evening 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  took  lodgings  at  Jones’  Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia:  Brevet  Majors  Seawell  and  Raines, 
7th  infantry;  Capt.  Hawkins,  do.;  and  Lieuts.  Henry 
and  Wood.  Major  Seawell  is  accompanied  by  his  lady, 
and  Major  Raines  by  his  lady,  children,  and  servant. — 
Capt  H awkins  is  die  hero  of  Fort  Brown,  who  refused 
to  surrender  to  Arista.  Major  Seawell  is  one  of  the  of- 
ficers sent  out  to  hear  what  the  Mexicans  had  to  say 
when  they- sounded  the  parley.  We  believe  Lieutenant 
Henry  was  the  other.  Lieut.  Wood  is  one  of  the  young 
officers  whose  conduct  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th 
received  such  handsome  notice.  [Phil.  North  Amer. 

Gen.  Gaines-  The  “Union”  gives  the  following  spe- 
cifications of  lnqury,  to  which  Gen.  G.  is  to  be  subject- 
ed by  the  court  lo  assemble  at  Fort  Monroe  on  tile  18th 
instant: 

1st  In  calling  upon  the  governors  of  several  of  the 
slates  for  volunteers  or  militia  to  be  mustered  into  ilio 
service  of  the  United  States,  between  the  1st  and  16th 
May,  1846;  and  to  examine  also  into  the  authority  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  said  calls  were  made. 

2d.  In  calling  upon  the  gmernors  of  several  of  the 
states,  between  the  16th  of  May  and  the  10th  of  June, 
1846,  tor  volunteers  or  militia  to  be  mustered  into  iho 
service  of  the  United  States;  and  also  in  appointing  or 
authorizing  certain  individuals —from  the  1st  of  May  to 
the  15th  of  June,  1846— to  raise  troops  to  be  mustered 
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into  the  service  of  the  United  States;  and  to  examine 
into  the  authority  and  circumstances  under  which  such 
acts  were  done. 

3d.  In  organizing  and  mustering,  or  causing  to  be 
mustered,  into  the  service  of  the  United  States,  a body 
of  volunteers  or  militia  of  the  state  of  Alabama  about 
the  12th  of  June,  1816;  and  to  examine  into  the  circum- 
stances calling  for  the  said  act  of  General  Gaines,  in  re- 
ference to  instructions  given  to  him  by  the  secretary  o( 
war,  in  letter  dated  respectively  the  28th  of  May,  and 
the  1st  of  June,  1846,  and  the  order  of  June  2,  1846, 
relieving  him  from  the  command  of  the  western  division 
of  the  army. 

4th.  In  giving  orders,  Bince  the  1st  of  May,  1846,  to 
officers  of  the  ordnance,  commissary,  quartermaster,  and 
pay  departments,  to  issue  and  distribute  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  subsistence  stores,  for  the  disbursement 
and  payment  of  public  funds  to  certain  designated  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  of  men;  and  to  inquire  also  whether 
the  persons  to  whom  such  issues  of  payment  were  or- 
dered or  made  were  legally  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  or  properly  authorized  to  receive,  or  have  the 
custody  of  public  property  or  money. 

The  court  is  ordered  to  report  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  to  express  an  opinion  thereon. 

British  troops.  The  14th,  89th,  and  60th  regiments 
are  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Halifax  this  autumn. — 
They  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  rifle  brigade,  77th,  and 
a regiment  from  the  West  Indies. 

H.  M.  troop  ship  Athol  arrived  at  Halifax  on  the  13th 
from  Portsmouth,  with  a detachment  for  the  rifle  bri- 
gade; also,  troop  ship  Arabian,  from  Cork,  with  detach- 
ments for  77th,  33d,  and  Newfoundland  Veterans.  The 
rifles  and  77th  landed  on  the  15th,  and  joined  their  re- 
spective regiments  in  that  garrison.  [Qvebtc  Mer. 


The  Baltimore  Patriot,  of  the  7th  instant,  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  house  tariff  bill  passing  the  senate, 
thus  discourses: — 

“What  will  the  senate  do?  mThe  vote  yesterday  in 
the  senate,  on  referring  the  tariff  bill  to  the  committee 
on  finance,  is  regarded  as  a test  vote  on  the  particular 
bill  now  before  that  body.  Those  who  voted  in  the  ne- 
gative being  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  is,  and  those  in  the 
affirmative  being  against  it,  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
There  were  22  yeas  and  24  nays,  leaving  ten  members 
absent  or  not  voting.  The  24  nays  were  all  locofocos: 
the  22  yeas  were  all  whigs,  except  Mr.  Sturgeon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut.  The  ab- 
sentees, or  those  not  voting,  were  as  follows: 


Whigs. 
Webster,  of  Mass., 
Greene,  of  R.  Island, 
Dayton,  of  N.  Jersey, 
Miller,  of  do. 
Berrien,  of  Georgia. 


Locofocos. 
Atherton,  of  N.  H., 

Dix,  of  New  York, 
Cameron,  of  Penn., 
Haywood,  of  N.  Carolina, 
Speight,  of  Mass. 


Being  five  whigs  and  five  locofocos. 

All  the  whigs  are  against  th[C  bill — and  of  the  locofo- 
cos, Mr.  Cameron  is  opposed  to  it;  and  perhaps  Mr. 
Dix,  of  New  York,  will  not  be  present  to  support  it,  if 
he  do  not  vote  against  it.  He  is  understood  to  be  very 
reluctant  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  If  the  vote  of 
yesterday  is,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  a test  of  the  opinion  of 
the  senate,  there  will  probably  be,  in  a full  senate,  (put- 
ting Mr.  Dix  down  for  the  bill,)  28  votes  for  it,  and  28 
against  it.  This,  it  will  be  seen  by  our  Washington  let- 
ter, is  the  calculation  there,  and  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer intimates  the  same  opinion. 

' What  will  Mr.  Dallas  do  in  this  event?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  He  ought  to  be  understood  to  be  decidedly 
hostile  to  any  such  bill  as  is  this  before  the  senate. — 
When  in  congress,  either  as  senator  or  representative, 
he  always  opposed  the  policy  of  it,  and  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  unanimous  in  its  hostility  to  it.  But  it 
is  the  characteristic  of  locofocoism,  that  it  takes  away 
from  its  supporters  all  fixed  principles,  and  leaves  its  de- 
termined followers  the  passive  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  for  the  time  being  hold  high  power  or  dis- 
pense patronage.  The  indications  are,  that  Mr.  Dallas 
will  not  attempt  to  stand  up  against  those  influences 
which  carried  the  bill  through  the  house.  On  the  ware- 
house bill  he  recently  gave  a vote  with  the  enemies  of 
home  industry  for  taking  it  up,  when  the  senate  was  lied 
on  the  question.  This  casting  vote  of  his  excited  alarm 
in  Pennsylvania  among  his  own  friends,  and  the  worst 
apprehensions  are  now  indulged  as  to  his  vote  on  the 
tariff.  In  regard  to  his  vote  on  the  warehouse  bill  the 
Philadelphia  Sentinel  (one  of  the  oldest,  most  uniform, 
and  able  supporters  of  the  party  in  Pennsylvania)  thus 
speaks: 

"We  confess  that  we  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
Vice  President  Dallas,  who,  it  appears,  gave  his  casting 
vote  to  take  up  the  warehouse  bill  in  the  senate. 

“We  published  and  circulated  in  Philadelphia,  some 
handbills  a few  days  before  the  election  of  1844,  to  show 
the',  importance  of  having  a vice  president  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  it  virtually  gave  her  three  senatorial  votes; 
the  vice  president  always  voting  when  his  vote  would 
tell.  We  little  thought  then  that  one  of  his  votes,  would 
be  to  take  up  a bill  which  is  only  one  by  another  name 
to  repeal  the  tariff.  Mr.  Dallas  has  by  no  means  met 
the  public  expectations,  nor  is  this  the  only  subject  upon 
which  he  has  given  cause  of  offence.’’ 

When  his  own  friends  doubt  him,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
put  confidence  in  Mr.  Dallas. 

In  calculating  the  probable  vote  on  the  bill,  it  is  very 
proper  to  remember  that  there  are  several  whigs  in  the 
senate,  representing  states  who  have  not  so  immediate 
an  interest  in  this  question  as  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  locofoco  states.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  their  political  opinions  to  suppose,  that  they  may 


not  feel  themselves  bound  to  stand  by  the  system  of  do- 
mestic industry,  when  the  representatives  of  other  states, 
whose  interest  is  vital  in  the  matter,  vote  to  give  it  up. — 
They  may  so  vote,  in  the  expectation  that  the  nays  of 
Messrs.  Mangum,  Archer,  Berrien,  Jarnagin,  and  one 
or  two  others,  will  save  the  tariff ; but  they  have  no  right 
to  confide  in  their  so  doing.  The  whigs  we  have  named, 
support  the  domestic  industry  of  the  country,  because 
they  think  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a national  question, 
irrespective  of  local  or  sectional  interests,  in  which  the 
general  good  of  the  whole  people  is  Concerned.  But 
when  they  find  that  the  representatives  of  states,  whose 
interest  is  direct,  and  vital  as  it  respects  much  of  its  in- 
dustry, signify  their  willingness,  by  their  votes,  to  give 
up  all  protection  to  home  labor,  and  follow  blindly  the 
lead  or  command  of  party  dictators,  it  may  become  a 
question  for  the  whigs  we  have  named,  to  consider, 
whether  they  should  not  also  cease  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion as  a national  one,  and  estimating  it  only  as  it  may 
for  the  time  concern  their  respective  states,  and  finding 
this  comparatively  small,  vote  against  it.  They  will  do 
nothing  inconsiderately;  but  it  is  very  proper,  as  we  sug- 
gested, on  calculating  the  probabilities  of  the  votes  of 
the  senators,  to  remember  this.” 

the  vote  on  the  tariff  in  the  house  classified. 


Yeas.  Nays.  Absent. 
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Whole  number  voting,  209;  seventeen  less  than  a 
full  house.  Deduct  vacancies,  New  Hampshire  1, 
(no  choice;)  Massachusetts  1,  (do.;)  New  York  1, 
(Herrick  dead;)  and  Speaker  (Davis,  of  Ind.,  who 
does  not  vote  except  in  case  of  a tie,)  and  there  were 
13  absent  as  follows: 

Vermont — Dillingham,  loco. 

We iv  York — Woodworth,  of  Dutchess,  loco. 

Maryland — J.  G.  Chapman,  whig,  paired  off  with 
Ligon,  loco,  of  do.,  compelled  to  be  absent  by  the 
sudden  illness  of  his  wife;  Constable,  loco,  of  do., 
absent. 

Georgia — T.  Butler  King,  whig,  absent. 

Ohio — Cummins,  loco,  do. 

Indiana — Owen,  Pettit,  locos,  absent. 

Illinois— Baker,  whig;  Wentworth,  loco,  absent. 

Missouri— Price,  loco. 

Arkansas — Yell,  loco— 13. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

Three  ships  of  the  line.  The  Pennsylvania,  of 
120  guns,  and  the  North  Carolina,  of  74,  both  at  Nor- 
folk, and  the  Ohio,  74,  at  Boston,  have  been  ordered 
to  be  got  in  readiness  for  active  service.  A heavy 
bombardment  is  no  doubt  thought  of. 

The  Boston  Journal  states  that  commander  Breese, 
a brother  of  senator  Breese,  is  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Albany.  We  have  seen  no  official  an- 
nouncement of  her  commander.  There  are  said  to 
be  thirty  urgent  applicants  for  the  command.  She 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  sea  in  thirty  days. 

The  Boston  is  nearly  ready  for  sea,  though  her  des- 
tination is  unknown.  No  officers  have  yet  been  or- 
dered to  her. 

Sloop  of  war  Preble  is  only  waiting  the  complement 
of  her  crew,  to  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Store  ship  Erie,  lieutenant  Bullus,  is  fitting  out  to 
carry  stores  to  the  Gulf. 

Texan  navy.  A survey  of  the  three  vessels  com- 
prising the  navy  of  the  late  Republic  of  Texas  has 
been  made  recently  by  captain  Randolph  of  the  U. 
States  navy.  Their  hulls  were  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  order,  but  the  upper  works  had  been  much 
injured  by  exposure  in  a warm  climate.  The  "Ar- 
cher,” an  18  gun  brig,  draws  two  feet  and  a half  less 
with  every  thing  on  board  than  our  largest  class  of 
schooners.  The  "Austin,”  a ship,  has  a heavier  bat- 
tery for  her  draught  than  any  vessel  in  our  navy, 
and  draws  three  feet  less  than  any  of  our  sloops  of 
war.  The  "St.  Bernard”  is  a schooner  of  7 guns. 

The  Austin,  late  Texan  sloop  of  war,  was  towed 
to  sea  from  Galveston  on  the  24th  ult.  bound  to  Pen- 
sacola for  repairs,  after  which  it  is  said  she  is  to  be 
placed  in  commission  in  our  navy  under  com'mand  of 
George  N.  Hollins,  esq. 

The  steamboat  Whiteville,  purchased  by  captain 
Sanders,  intended  for  a government  transport  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  left  Cincinnati,  on  the  30th  ult.  for  N. 
Orleans.  She  is  a substantially  built,  light  draft 
boat,  and  just  the  kind  of  craft  to  navigate  the  shal- 
low waters  and  short  turns  of  the  great  Southwestern 
river. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  brig,  arrived  at  Pensacola  on 
the  25th  ult.  in  seven  days  from  Brazos,  St.  Jago, 
having  been  employed  blockading  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Brazos,  and  co-operating  with  the  army  103  days. 

The  St.  Mary's  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  captain  Saun- 
ders, is  [blockaning  Tampico.  A letter  from  a gen- 
tleman on  board,  dated  the  17th  ult.  states,  that  the 
decree  of  expulsion  of  all  American  citizens  from 
thence,  issued  on  the  17th  May,  was  duly  enforced 
on  the  7th  June,  he  had  to  leave  Tampico  in  conse- 
quence, and  was  kindly  received  on  board  the  St. 
Mary’s. 

A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  St.  Mary’s  dated  the 
13th  published  in  the  Norfolk  Beacon,  gives  a long 
account  of  an  affair  which  took  place  on  the  8th 
June.  “We  discovered  the  enemy  erecting  another 
fort  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
got  the  the  ship  under  weigh  under  topsails,  stood  in, 
and  when  within  a mile  of  the  fort  and  gun  boats, 
the  latter,  three  in  number,  and  tonnage  about  one 
hundred,  opened  a fire  upon  them  both.  Being  upon 
a lee  shore  and  in  shoal  water,  we  were  not  able  to 
fire  more  than  eight  shot,  before  it  became  necessary 
to  claw  off,  which  wc  did,  but  at  three  o’clock  re- 
turned, and  continued  the  firing  until  we  had  fired 
70  shells,  and  29  round  solid  shot.  In  the  last  re- 
connoitre the  enemy  returned  our  fire  with  about  ten 
shot  from  18  pound  guns,  four  of  which  passed  uear 
us,  two  fell  directly  under  our ‘fore  foot,’  one  passed 
between  the  fore  and  main  top-mast,  and  one  over 
the  foot,  the  others  fell  at  a distance.  The  first  shell 
which  burst  over  the  fort,  ejected  every  soldier  from 
the  neighborhood  the  whole  of  them  taking  imme- 
diately to  the  wood.  One  of  our  shells  passed  be- 
tween one  of  the  schooner’s  masts,  and  exploded  be- 
yond her,  a fragment  having  struck  the  bowsprit 
and  bulwarks,  tearing  both  considerably,  as  we  have 
learned,  since  the  fight.  One  corner  of  the  custom 
house  was  knocked  down — a house  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  was  fired  by  the  explosion  of  a shell; 
and  a soldier  at  the  fort  on  guard,  by  the  bursting  of 
another  shell,  exchanged  his  musket  for  vacancy,  it 
having  been  shattered,  without  1 believe,  injuring 
his  valuable  person.  Having  driven  the  party,  from 
their  embryo  fort,  we  returned  to  our  anchorage  at 
half  past  three. 

On  the  16th  an  officer  writes— "As  circumstances, 
beyond  our  control,  prevented  us  from  reaching  the 
three  gun  boat3,  (spoken  of  in  my  letter  of  the  13th 
inst.,)  moored  in  Tampico  river,  and  which  we  had 
desired  to  cut  out,  our  captain  determined  to  greet 
the  enemy  at  long  shot  from  the  ship,  and  accord- 
ingly at  7 A.  M.  we  ran  out  a kedge  on  the  quarter, 
and  brought  our  guns  to  bear  on  the  gun  boats,  and 
fort  under  which  they  were  anchored.  The  boats 
anchored  in  a line  abreast  across  the  river,  with 
springs  on  their  cables  anticipating  an  attack  from 
us.  As  soon  as  we  opened  our  broadside  upon  them 
they  returned  the  fire  briskly;  but  two  of  our  Paix- 
han  shells,  which  exploded  over  the  fort,  silenced  it, 
the  boats  still  maintaining  the  action — they  fired  I 
suppose  about  fifteen  shot,  all  of  which  proved  harm- 
less. In  return  for  these  civilities  we  presented  him 
with  19  Paixhan  shells  and  11  solid  shot.  The  bar 
intervening  between  us  and  the  fort,  and  the  gun 
boats,  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  choose  our 
distance;  we  were  therefore  reluctantly  compelled 
to  engage  them  at  long  shot.  Discovering  that  we 
did  not  do  the  execution  which  we  desired,  the  cap- 
tain thought  this  child’s  play  caused  a useless  waste 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  therefore  gave  order  at  8 
A.  M.  to  cease  firing,  when  we  weighed  the  stream 
and  kedge  and  stood  out  to  our  old  anchorage. 
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A messenger  was  sent  on  board  from  the  British 
consul,  informing  that  all  foreign  residents  had  arm- 
ed themselves  against  a band  of  negroes,  who  were 
hovering  outside  the  city  threatening  to  murder  and 
rob  all  the  foreigners. 

The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  of  the  4th  inst.  says  that 
the  navy  yard,  at  this  time,  presents  quite  a busy 
scene;  and  about  900  men  are  on  the  roll.  The  In- 
dependence will  be  ready  lor  sea  in  three  or  four 
weeks.  Her  guns  have  been  changed  to  a heavier 
calibre,  with  fewer  of  them.  Sho  is  to  bo  the  flag 
ship  of  com.  Shubrick,  in  the  Pacific.  The  Ohio  will 
take  her  place  next  in  dock.  The  Franklin  is  to  be 
made  a receiving  ship,  fn  the  rope  walk  some  ten 
or  twelve  tons  are  turned  out  daily. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S steamer,  arrived  off  Vera 
Oruz  in  17  days  from  Boston,  and  a letter  states  that 
for  12  days  she  had  been  underway  just  out  of  reach 
of  the  guns  of  the  Castle.  When  vessels  make  their 
appearance  she  makes  sail  for  Ihem,  and  when  they 
are  very  fast  and  wish  to  run,  she  fires  up — goes 
along  side  and  places  a prize  ofliccr  on  board.  She 
is  the  admiration  of  the  English  and  French  men- 
of-war  here.  The  P.  is  more  useful  here  than  three 
frigates. 

The  Raritan  has  the  scurvy  and  it  is  also  said  the 
dysentery  , on  board,  produced  by  having  been  much 
at  sea  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence  she  came 
to  this  station. 

French,  Iron  Steamers.  The  French  governmen1 
have  recently  contracted  for  the  building  of  six  large 
iron  steamers  for  the  use  of  their  navy.  Of  these 
two  are  to  be  3U0  horse  power,  the  other  four  of 
200. 

The  Pacific  Squadron.  The  latest  intelligence  left  the 
squadron  at  Mazatlan,  on  the  19th  of  May,  just  as  Com. 
Sloat  had  received  intelligence  of  the  commencement 
of  hostilities  on  the  Rio  Grartde.  Preparations  were 
malting  to  sail  next  day  to  plant  the  flag  of  the  Union 
at  Monterey  and  San  Francisco,  California.  They  hud 
taken  on  board  on  the  19th,  a large  number  of  shovels, 
spade3,  and  axes,  from  which  the  writer  inferred  that  it 
was  intended  to  throw  up  fortifications  at  those  places, 
in  the  capture  of  which  they  anticipated  no  more  oppo- 
sition than  Coni.  J mes  met  with  in  the  capture  of  Mon- 
terey a few  years  since.  The  frigate  Congress  had  not 
yet  joined  the  squadron. 

The  Expedition,  fitting  out  at  New  York,  which  is  to 
proceed  round  Cape  Horn  for  California,  the  N.  York 
Express  says,  is  going  on  famously.  The  regiment  of 
which  Jonathan  D.  Stevens  is  to  be.  the  colonel,  is  filling 
up  with  considerable  rapidity.  It  is  said  that  whole 
companies  have  bee.i  enrolled  at  the  same  time;  and  that 
several  West  Point  cadets,  and  even  one  professor  at  the 
the  same  institution,  have  eagerly  joined  the  expedition. 
The  transportation  is  to  be  effected  on  commercial  ves- 
sels of  from  six  to  eight  hundred  tons  burthen,  laden 
for  the  occasion;  and  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by  several 
ships  of  war,  carrying  engineers,  men  of  skill,  and  com- 
panies of  artillery.  The  regiment  is  to  be  reviewed  on  the 
20th  inst.,  and  immediately  afterwards  put  into  motion. 

Lieut:  Charles  L.  Harby,  of  the  U-  S.  revenue  ser- 
vice, arrived  in  New  Orleans  a few  days  ago,  on  his 
way  to  take  charge  of  a naval  depot  at  Belize.  This 
depot  has  been  established  for  the  supply  of  stores,  am- 
munition, &c.,  for  the  gulf  squadron. 

Lieut.  John  Graham,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  died  sudden- 
ly in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  on  the  27th  ult.  aged  42  years, 
ol  an  affection  of  the  heart. 

It  is  said  that  a letter  has  been  received  by  the  state 
department,  from  the  U S.  consul  at  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
stating  that  a gang  of  buccaneers  was  afloat  under  the 
Mexican  flag,  in  the  seas  in  that  vicinity,  and  had  re- 
cently overhauled  a British  vessel. 

Three  schooners,  which  were  built  at  New  York  for 
the  Mexican  government,  have  recently  been  purchas- 
ed by  government,  anJ  are. now  fitting  at  Brooklyn  navy 
yard.  Tneir  officers  have  been  appointed. 

The  Reefer,  is  commanded  by  Lieut.  Com’g.  J.  S. 
Sterrett. 

The  Petrel,  by  Lieut.  Com’g-  T.  D-  Shaw. 

The  Bonira,  by  Lieut.  Com’g.  T.  G.  Bonham. 

They  are  fitting  for  the  gulf  service,  of  course. 

Enlistments  for  the  navy  are  progressing, — $20  boun- 
ty lor  seamen,  and  $15  lor  ordinary  seamen,  are  given. 

The  Albany,  U.  S.  Sloop  of  war,  was  launched 
into  her  destined  element  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard  on  the  27th  June  1846,  in  capital  style. 

The  Albany  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  naval  ar- 
chitecture, a first  class  30  gun  ship. 

Dimensions — Length  between  the  perpendiculars 
148  58ft,  moulded  beam  38  50;  extreme  3950;  height 
of  lower  edge  of  rabbit  of  keel  at  O to  top  of  gun 
deck  beam  at  side  19,25;  estimated  draught  of  water 
loaded  aft  17,  do  forward  15,65,  do  ^mean  16.  33 
burthen  in  tons,  U.  S.  tonnage  1040;  ‘displacement 
(loaded)  in  tons  1040;  area  of  greatest  transverse 
section  30  degrees,  361  33ft.  The  Albany  was  built 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Francis  Grice,  Na- 
val constructor  at  this  yard. 


The  Albanians  have  exhibited  spirit  as  to  their 
naval  namesake.  Some  time  sinoe  a splendid  paint- 
ing was  prepared  and  presented  by  the  citizens  of  Al- 
bany, as  a decoration  for  her  cabin.  As  the  vessel 
gracefully  moved  oft'of  the  stocks  into  the  river,  she 
was  duly  christened,  according  to  usage,  by  John  K. 
Duer,  Passed  Midshipman,  U,  S.  Navy,  a native  of 
Albany,  assisted  by  two  very  young  ladies,  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Captain  and  Commander  of  the  Navy 
Yard.  Miss  Stringham  broke  a bottle  containing  wa- 
ter from  the  Albany  Basin,  Miss  Hudson  one  con- 
taining the  pure  water  of  Brooklyn,  and  Mr.  Duer 
a bottle  of  water  from  the  Atlantic.  It  was  thought 
that  the  ship  took  the  bottom  as  she  glided  beautifully 
into  the  water.  She  sits  like  a duck  on  the  water. 

The  N.  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  that 
Capt.  G.  N.  Hollins  has  been  detached  from  the  Pen- 
sacola Navy  Yard  to  take  command  of  the  sloop  of- 
war  Austin,  one  of  the  vessels  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Texas  Navy. 

It  is  rumored  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  that 
steps  are  to  be  immediately  taken  to  fit  out  the  receiv- 
ing ship  N.  Carolina  as  a transport  for  troops  destined 
for  California.  In  the  events  of  her  being  sent  away, 
the  Macedonian  frigate  or  steamer  Fulton  is  indicated 
as  a receiving  vessel  in  her  place. 

The  Lexington  store-ship  is  fitting  for  the  Pacific, 
and  will  sail  with  ordnance  stores  and  80  soldiers  from 
Governor’s  Island,  as  soon  as  her  crew  is  shipped — 
The  Relief  store-ship  sails  for  the  Gulf  as  soon  after 
as  possible,  and  the  Boston  and  Preble  sloops,  and. 
Vixen  and  Spitfire  steamers,  will  not  be  long  behind— 
The  steamers  are  still  in  the  builder’s  hands,  though 
the  officers  are  daily  reporting.  Nothing  is  doing  to 
the  Macedonian,  Fulton  or  Sabine. 

The  sailors  enlist  slowly  on  account  of  the  higher 
wages  held  out  by  the  merchant  service.  Capts.  Tat- 
nall  and  Sands  are  ordered  to  the  Vixen  and  Spit- 
fire. Lieut.  Bailey  commands  the  Lexington,  and 
Lieut.  Ballus  the  Relief.  Commander  Shields  is  or- 
dered to  the  Preble. 

The  war  with  Mexico.  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  H.  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll.  Chairman,  on  the  6th  inst. 
made  the  formal  Report  of  that  Committee  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
war,  the  course  of  the  war,  and  objects  of  the  war, 
with  Mexico,  intended,  it  is  presumed,  as  a national 
expose.  The  Report  occupies  over  thirteen  columns 
of  the  Union,  equivalent  to  about  nine  of  our  pages— 
It  is  on  file  for  insertion  so  soon  as  we  can  command 
the  space. 

Funds  for  the  War.  We  have  as  yet  no  gene- 
ral Report  from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
on  whose  labors  so  much  is  now  dependent.  The 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  however  on  the  6th  inst. 
reported  a Bill,  making  an  additional  appropriations 
to  the  amount  of  $ 11,958,359  for  carrying  on  the 
war. 

Loan  and  Treasury  note  Bill. — The  following 
is  the  bill  Reported. 

Be  it  enacted  Sfc.  That  the  President  of  the  U. 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  Treasury  notes 
to  be  issued  for  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  Government  may  require,  and  in  place  of  such 
of  the  same  as  may  be  redeemed  to  cause  others  to 
be  issued,  but  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $ 10,000,000 
of  this  emission  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  to  be 
issued  under  the  limitations  and  other  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize  the  is- 
sue of  Treasury  notes,  ’’approved  the  ] 2th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1837,  except  that  the  authority  hereby  given  to 
issue  Treasury  notes  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  one 
year  from  the  passage  of  this  act. 

And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  President,  if  in 
his  opinion  it  shall  be  the  interest  of  the  U.  States  so 
to  do  instead  of  issuing  the  whole  amount  of  Treasury 
notes  authorized  by  the  first  section  of  this  act,  may 
borrow  on  the  credit  of  the  U.  States  such  an  amount 
of  money  as  he  may  deem  proper,  and  issue  therefor 
stock  of  the  United  States  for  the  sum  thus  borrowed 
in  the  same  form  and  under  the  same  restrictions,  lim- 
itations, and  provisions  as  are  contained  in  the  act  of 
Congress,  approved  April  14,  1842,  entitled  “An  act 
for  the  extension  of  the  loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addi- 
tion of  five  millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and  for  allow- 
ing interest  on  Treasury  notes  due:  ” Provided  howev- 
er, that  the  sum  borrowed,  together  with  the  Treasu- 
ry notes  issued  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  not,  in  the 
whole  exceed  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars?  And 


provided  farther.  That  no  commission  shall  be  allow- 
ed or  paid  for  the  negotiation  of  the  loan  authorized 
by  this  act;  and  also,  that  the  said  stock  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  a period  not  longer  than  ten  years  from 
the  issue  thereof. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Treasury  notes 
and  the  stock  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  not  bear  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  no  part  thereof  shall  be  dispos- 
ed of  at  less  than  par. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  compensation 
shall  be  made  to  any  officer,  whose  salary  is  fixed  by 
law,  for  preparing,  signing,  or  issuing  Treasury  notes; 
nor  shall  any  clerk  be  employed  beyond  the  number 
authorized  by  the  act  herein  referred  to. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Clay. — The  following  letter 
from  Henry  Clay,  addressed  to  a mercantile  house 
of  high  standing  in  this  city,  under  circumstances 
which  the  letter  itself  sufficiently  explains,  will  be 
read  with  a thrill  of  pleasure  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  devoted  friends  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  relates  to  the  great  principles  of  protection 
to  American  industry,  and  utters  words  of  wisdom 
at  a crisis  when  they  should  not,  and  will  not,  pass 
unheeded.  In  the  comments  upon  the  character  and 
aims  of  the  new  commercial  policy  of  England,  will 
be  found  suggestions  well  worthy  of  attention;  and 
the  whole  letter  is  one  of  marked  interest  and  im- 
portance. Our  readers,  we  are  sure,  will  share  the 
delight  with  which  we  listen  again  to  the  wise  and 
patriotic  counsels  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  west. 
His  letter  is  the  more  valuable,  because  it  comes 
from  the  quiet  and  repose  of  his  retirement,  and  not 
from  the  field  of  active  public  service.  It  is  in  eve- 
ry way  worthy  of  attention,  and  cannot  be  without 
an  influence  upon  the  current  of  public  aflairs. 

[JV*.  Y.  Courier. 

Ashland,  June  5th,  1846. 

Gentlemen:  I postponed  answering  your  favor 
until  the  arrival  of  the  articles  to  which  it  refers, 
which  you  have  been  kind  enough  to  present  to  me. 
They  reached  here  yesterday  in  safety,  and  I request 
yo’ur  acceptance  of  my  thanks  for  them.  The  plea- 
sure which  we  shall  derive  from  using  them,  will  be 
much  increased  by  the  fact,  that  both  the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  fabric  are  American.  Their  excellence 
attests  the  perfection  which  this  important  branch  of 
woollen  manufactures  has  attained  in  the  United 
Slates,  and  it  is  the  more  gratifying  because  of  the 
great  difficulties  with  which  they  have  constantly 
had  to  contend. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the  policy  of  afford- 
ing protection  to  domestic  manufactures  appears  to 
be  under  consideration  in  the  national  legislatures. 
The  British  minister  has  brought  forward  a measure 
embracing  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  not  however 
without  exceptions  of  several,  and  some  very  im- 
portant articles.  Thp.  manufactures  of  Great  Brit- 
ain have  reached  a very  high  degree  of  perfection, 
by  means  of  her  great  capital,  her  improving  skill 
and  machinery,  her  cheap  labor,  and  under  a system 
of  protection  long,  persevertngly,  and  rigorously  en- 
forced. She  moreover  possesses  an  immense  advan- 
tage for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  her  numerous 
manufactures,  in  her  vast  colonial  possessions,  from 
which  those  of  foreign  powers  are  either  entirely 
excluded,  or  admitted  on  terms  very  unequally  with 
her  own. 

I am  not  therefore  surprised  that  under  these  favor- 
able circumstances,  Great  Britain  should  herself  be 
desirous  to  adopt,  and  to  prevail  on  other  nations  to 
adopt  the  principles  of  free  trade.  1 shall  be  mista- 
ken if  any  of  the  great  nations  of  the  continentshould 
fullow  an  example,  the  practical  effects  of  which 
will  be  so  beneficial  to  her  and  so  injurious  to  them. 

The  propriety  of  affording  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures,  its  degree,  and  its  duration,  depend 
upon  the  national  condition  and  the  actual  progress 
which  they  have  made.  Each  nation,  of  right,  ought 
to  judge  for  itself.  I believe  that  history  records  no 
instance  of  any  great  and  prosperous  nation,  which 
did  not  draw  its  essential  supplies  of  food  and  rai- 
ment from  within  its  own  limits.  If  all  nations 
were  just  commencing  their  career,  or  if  their  man- 
ufactures had  all  made  equal  progress,  it  might  per- 
haps be  wise  to  throw  open  the  markets  of  the  world 
to  the  freest  and  most  unrestricted  competition.  But 
it  is  manifest,  that  while  the  manufactures  of  some 
have  acquired  all  the  maturity  and  perfection  of 
which  they  are  susceptible,  and  those  of  others  are 
yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  hard  for  existence,  a 
free  competition  between  them  must  redound  to  the 
advantage  of  the  experienced  and  skilful,  and  to  the 
injury  of  these  who  are  just  beginning  to  naturalize 
and  establish  the  arts. 

No  earthly  gratification  to  the  heart  of  a states- 
man can  be  greater  than  that  of  having  contributed 
to  the  adoption  of  a great  system  of  national  policy, 
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and  of  afterwards  witnessing  its  complete  succes 
in  its  practical  operation.  That  gratification  can  be 
enjoyed  by  those  who  were  instrumental  in  estab 
lishing  the  policy  of  protecting  our  domestic  manit 
factures. — Every  promise  which  they  made  has  been 
fulfilled. — Every  prediction  which  they  hazarded  as 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  domestic  supply, 
as  to  the  reduction  of  prices,  as  to  the  effect  of  com- 
petition at  homo,  and  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  pub 
lie  revenue,  has  been  fully  realized.  And  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  that  every  counter  prediction  with- 
out exception,  of  the  opponents  of  the  policy,  has,  in 
the  sequal,  been  entirely  falsified. 

Without  tracing  particularly  the  operation  of  our 
earlier  tariffs,  adjusted  to  both  the  objects  of  reve- 
nue and  protection,  and  coming  down  to  the  last,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  ever  were  a beneficial  ef- 
fect from  any  public  measure  fully  demonstrated,  it 
is,  that  the  tariff  of  1842,  beyond  all  controversy, 
relieved  both  the  government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  from  a state  of  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment bordering  on  bankruptcy. 

Entertaining  these  views  and  opinions,  I should 
deeply  regret  any  abandonment  of  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, or  any  material  alteration  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  which  has  worked  so  well.  If  its  operation 
had  been  even  doubtful,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to 
await  further  developments  from  experience,  before 
we  plunge  into  a new  and  unexplored  theory? — 
Scarcely  any  misfortune  is  so  great  to  the  business 
and  pursuits  of  a people  as  that  of  perpetual  change. 

1 am  sensible  that  I have  extended  this  letter  to  a 
most  unreasonable  length.  I hope  you  will  excuse 
and  attribute  it  to  the  beautiful  fruits  of  a favorite 
and  cherished  policy  which  you  have  kindly  sent  to 

Your  friend  and  obd’t  serv’t, 

(Signed)  H.  CLAY. 


Value  new 

Of  rnamifac- 

No. 

material. 

Hired  art’s. 

Grist  mills 

1,984 

$18,580,372 

$22,794,474 

Saw  mills 

7,406 

4,210,713 

7,577  154 

Oil  mills 

87 

1,362,074 

1 ,695,025 

Fulling  mills 

740 

1,125.539 

1,660,881 

Carding  machines 

820 

1,416,904 

1,678,320 

Iron  works 

500 

4,451,674 

8,402,586 

Trip  hammers 

156 

284.360 

5,586,328 

Distilleries 

221 

3,162.586 

4,222,154 

Asheries 

738 

613,516 

909,194 

Glass  factories 

15 

115,200 

378,700 

Rope  factories 

79 

659,413 

918,540 

Chain  cable  factories 

7 

2,500 

5,000 

Oil  cloth  factories 

24 

167,992 

270  260 

Dying  and  painting  do 

18 

1,497,038 

2,085,986 

Clover  mills 

115 

107,803 

124,567 

Paper  mills 

82 

369,966 

702.505 

Tanneries 

1,414 

4,052,949 

6,586,006 

Breweries 

102 

805,797 

1,313.273 

Cotton  factories 

118 

1,132.702 

2 877,500 

[Manufacturing  31,234,633  yards  cloth.] 

Woollen  factories 

345 

2,877  804 

4,281,257 

[Manufacturing  4,916,998 

yards  of  woollen;  and 

1.592,899  yards  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloth.] 

Pounds  of  raw  silk  manufactured,  from  the  work,  1,439 
Total  factories,  71  incorporated — 1,698  unincorporated. 


STATES  OF  THE  UNION. 


New  York. — State  Census.  The  census  of  the 
state  of  New  \ork,  taken  the  present  year,  discloses 
the  following  facts: 

Total  popolution 
“ Males 
“ Females 

“ Males  subject  to  military  duty 
“ Voters 

“ Aliens  not  naturalized 
“ Paupers 

“ Colored  persons  not  taxed 
" do  taxed 

“ do  voters 

Married  females  under  45 
Unmarried  do  between  16  and  45 
do  do  under  16 


No.  of  marriages  year  preceding 

Males  born 

do 

do 

Females  born 

do 

do 

Malesdied 

do 

do 

Females  died 

do 

do 

Persons  born  in 

this  stale 

Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 
Do 

Do  Other  European  countries  8,222 

Children  between  5 and  16  664,520 


New  England  states 
Other  states 
Mexico  or  S.  America 
G.  Britain  & depend. 
France 
Germany 


2,604,495 
1,311,362 
1,293,153 
228,292 
539,379 
153,717 
8,909 
42,321 
2,025 
1,001 
230,216 
161,334 
490,709 
27,783 
46,817 
42,938 
18,722 
17,562 
1,894  278 
228,881 
83,642 
977 
277,890 
10,619 
49,558 


Do 

attending  common  schools 

493,539 

Do 

do  private  do 

58  320 

Do 

do  academies 

13,679 

Do 

do  colleges 

11,301 

Deaf  and  dumb, 

under  12 

mates,  r 

157 

ema  s 
109 

Blind, 

between  12  and  25 
of  all  ages  1,064 

290 

233 

under  8 years 

33 

41 

Idiots, 

between  8 and  25 
of  all  ages,  S77. 

148 

110 

under  21 

373 

315 

over  21 

whole  number,  1,620 

539 

388 

Lunatics, 

under  21 

65 

49 

over  21 

946 

1,085 

Indians, 

743 

633 

Churches. 

782  Baptist, 

268  Episcopalian, 

666  Presbyterian, 

271  Congregational, 

1123  Methodist, 

104  Roman  Catholic, 

260  Dutch  Reformed, 

1)2  Universalist, 

55  Unitarian, 

15  Jews, 

153  Quakers, 

10  Colleges, 

163  Acadamies, 

55  Female  seminaries, 

22  Other  inst.  of  learning, 
2 Normal  schools, 

10708  Common  schools, 


Cost  of  build-  Of  improve-  Of  real 
ings.  nients.  estate. 
$1,903,782  $158  354  $378,923 
1,830,0,80  187,302  534,649 
2,421,790  250,865  519,922 
648,232  49,826  115  685 

1,905.042  157,802  419,706 
655,140  75,233  248.896 

1,292,688  119,463  366,798 
288  608  17,126  49,044 

166,069  14,904  59,654 

89,450  9,000  18,085 

156,333  19  214  84  317 

505.000  119,350  781,500 
743,104  110,040  137,814 
205,601  14,753  64  840 

420,800  22,455  191,720 

2,000  2,000  10,009 

2,997,158  135,362  606,605 
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Pupils  on  list  463,069;  average  attendance  291,495 


1569  Private  schools. 
Pupils  attending 


Inns  and  taverns 
Wholesale  stores 
Retail  do. 
Groceries 
Farmers  & agri- 
culturists 


Yds.  lulled  cloth  manufactured  in  families  1 ,664,366 


Yds.  woollen  cloth  not  fulled 
Yds.  linen  and  cotton  cloths 
Acres  of  land 

Jlcrcs  cultivated. 


Barley 
Peas 
Beans 
Buckwheat 
Turnips 
Potatoes 
Flax 
Wheat 
Corn 
Rye 
Oats 

Neat  cattle,  number 
Cows  milked 
Pounds  of  butter  made 
Do  Cheese  made 
Number  of  horses 
Do  Sheep 

Do  Fleeces 

Pounds  of  wool 
Number  of  hogg 


192,503 
117,279 
16,231 
255,495 
15,322 
255,762 
46,089  lbs. 
958,233 
595,134 
317,099 
1,026,925 


2,650,116 
2,775,656 
11,757,280 
Bush,  raised. 
3,108,704 
1,761  504 
162,183 
3,634,677 
1.350,339 
23,653,418 
2,897,068 
13,291,772 
14,722,110 
2,966,324 
26,323,052 
2,072,331 
999,493 
79,501,730 
36,744,976 
505,155 
6,443,855 
4,607,012 
13,864,828 
1,584,344 


43,206  191,759 

4,473 

5,813  Merchants  20,758 

2,240  Manufacturers  13,088 
12.25S  Mechanics  125,001 

5,860  Attorneys  3,549 

Physicians  and  sur- 
253,292  geons  4,610 

Clergymen  4,399;  amount  of  their  salaries  and  perqui- 
sites per  annum  $1,531,287, 

The  Constitutional  Convention,  of  the  state  assem- 
bled at  Albany  on  the  1st  of  June,  1846.  The  num- 
ber elected  to  the  convention,  was  128.  Of  these 
125  attended.  The  locos  claim  to  have  elected  7S 
of  the  128,  leaving  49  as  the  number  of  their  op- 
ponents. 

The  party  in  majority  were  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions, each  contending  for  the  rule  and  officers.  A 
preliminary  caucus  attended  by  both  sections,  showed 
the  strength  of  each  in  choosing  a candidate  to  be  sup- 
ported to  preside  in  the  convention.  The  ballot  in 
caucus  stood: 

For  J.  Tracy,  (“barnburner”)  42 

For  Judge  Ruggles,  (“old  hunker”)  27 

Scattering,  4 

On  proceeding  to  the  election  in  the  convention, 
Mr.  Tracy  received  69  votes.  Fifty  voles  were 
scattered  amongst  ten  other  members  and  there  were 
six  blanks. 

The  Hon.  John  Tracv,  of  Chenango,  was  chosen 
president;  James  F.  Starburk,  and  Henry  W.  Strong, 
secretaries;  H.  Allen,  sergeant-at-arms;  H.  R.  How- 
lett,  W.  S.  Ross,  and  F.  Bradt,  door  keepers;  and 
A.  N.  Bradley,  librarian. 

The  convention  has  referred  the  various  subjects 
on  which  it  is  proposed  to  act,  to  eighteen  special 
committees  each  of  which  consists  of  seven  mem- 
bers, except  that  upon  the  judiciary — on  which  there 
are  thirteen  members. 

As  the  convention  had  assembled  to  change  the 
constitution,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to 
swear  the  members  to  support  it.  No  oath  was  ad- 
mitted.   

Connecticut. — The  legislature  adjourned  on  the 
18th.  A resolution  appropriated  ^1000  towards  erect- 
ing a monument  to  the  memory  of  Capt  Nathan  Hale, 
who  was  executed  as  a spy  in  the  revolutionary  war. 


New  Organization.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812 
each  company  in  the  army  was  composed  to  64  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  During  the  war 
the  number  required  to  constitute  a company  was 
increased  to  one  hundred.  After  the  war  was  over  a 
warm  debate  occurred  in  Congress,  on  organizing 
the  army  for  the  peace  establishment.  Economists 
insisted  that  the  proportion  of  the  privates  to  that  of 
the  officers  which  was  found  to  be  best  for  actual  ser- 
vice in  war,  was  what  ought  to  be  maintained  in 
peace.  Mr  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  war  at  that  time, 
submitted  a project  by  which  the  proportion  of  officers 
would  have  been  very  largely  increased,-  The  rea- 
son assigned  was  that  the  army  should  be  made  a 
sort  of  school  for  educating  Officers  whose  services 
might  he  of  so  much  importance  on  a recurrence  of 
war.  The  result  of  the  debate  alluded  to  was,  a kind 
of  compromise  between  the  extremes  of  the  projects 
proposed  byreturning  to  the  same  relative  proportions 
that  had  existed  before  the  war,  sixty  four  privates 
to  a company.  If  we  mistake  not,  this  proportion  was 
introduced  into  the  regulations  of  the  revolutionary 
army,  through  the  agency  of  the  Baron  Steuben,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  disciplinarians  in  this  country  at 
the  time,  and  who  received  his  education  in  the  ser- 
vice of,  confessedly  the  greatest  Captain  of  that  pe- 
riod, Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia.  “Steubens  exer- 
cise” was  the  only  hand  book  for  the  instruction  of 
either  officers  or  men  in  this  country  for  many 
years. 

The  number  of  men  to  constitute  a “Company,” 
that  is,  how  many  one  officer  can  most  effectually  see 
to  the  command  of,  is  dependent  upon  so  many  con- 
siderations, that  nothing  but  experience  and  the  clos- 
est attention  to  all  the  details  of  incidents  to  which  an 
officer  is  liable,  will  be  able  to  adjust  the  point — 
And  it  is  one  of  more  importance  than  is  imagined 
by  one  man  in  a thousand. 

The  idea  would  be  caught  by  most  men  no  doubt, 
that  as  the  school  of  tacticians  under  Frederick,  and 
a stricter  school  never  was  organized,  as  they  had  de- 
termined the  relative  number  of  men  to  officers  by 
the  neatest  adjustment  of  theory  to  practice,  the  point 
might  be  considered  as  settled. 

It  was  settled  for  the  kind  of  service,  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  were  to  serve  in,  and  for  the  then 
attainments  of  military  science,  only.  As  any  or  all 
of  these  change,  new  relative  numbers  of  men  to 
officers  are  found  more  efficient,  and  consequently 
most  economical. 

The  French  school  of  tactics  superceded  that  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  was  more  than  a rival  of  Frede- 
rick. One  hundred  privates,  under  his  discipline  could 
\ be  commanded  efficiently , by  one  Captain.  That 
number  was  adapted  in  our  war  of  1812-4,  and  so 
soon  as  we  find  Ourselves  again  involved  in  a war, 
Congress  - orders  the  army  to  be  again  so  organized. 

To  carry  out  this  provision,  four  companies  of  each 
regiment  of  the  army  of  occupation  have  been  broken 
up,  the  privates  in  these  companies  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  those  in  organization.  The  officers  andnon- 
commissioned  officers  of  these  several  companies  with- 
out men,  numbering  in  all  over  60,  came  passengers 
in  the  Galveston  to  New  Orleans,  and  are  ordered 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  on  the  recruiting 
service. 

About  forty  commissioned  officers  of  our  brave  lit- 
tle army,  who  have,  under  the  command  of  General 
Taylor,  individually  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
late  events  on  the  Rio  Grande,  were  at  N.  O.  on  the 
15th  ult. 

Officers  of  the  Third  Regiment. — Ordered  to  New- 
port, Ky.— Lieuts.  J.  M.  Smith,  Johns,  Gordon,  Shep- 
herd, Jordan,  Van  Bokelm,  Mc-Farren,  Jarvis  and 
Bee.  To  complete  the  regiment  requires  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men. 

Officers  of  Fourth  Infantry. — Ordered  to  N.  York. 
— Captains  Morrison  and  Morris,  Lieuts.  Waller  and 
Hays.  To  complete  the  regiment  requires  between 
five  and  six  hundred  men. 

Officers  of  Fifth  Infantry. — Ordered  to  Philadelphia. 
— Captain  Hooe,  who  lost  his  right  arm  in  the  battle 
of  the  9th,  on  leave  of  absence;  Captain  Marcy,  Lieuts. 
Ruggles  and  Crittenden.  Requires  six  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  complete  the  regiment. 

Officers  of  Seventh  Infantry.  Ordered  to  Boston. 

— Majors  Sewel  and  Rains,  Captains  Hawkins  aud 
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Lee,  Lieuts.  Henry,  Hayman,  Scott  and  Wood.  Re- 
quire between  six  and  seven  hundred  men  to  com- 
plete the  regiment. 

Officers  of  the  Eighth  Infantry — Ordered  to  New 
York. — Captain  Montgomery,  Lieut.  Reeves,  Morris, 
Burbank  and  C.  D.  Jordan.  Require  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  men  to  complete  the  regiment. 

Second  Dragoons — destination  not  given — Captain 
Hunter,  Lieutenant  Saunders,  also  Captain  Iver,  de- 
tained for  a few  days  at  Point  Isabel. 

List  of  passengers  in  the  Galveston,  besides  the  of- 
ficers named  above:  Governor  P.  M.  Butler,  Indian  a- 
gent;  Lieut.  Hooe,  U.  S.  N.;  Com.  Moore,  Capt.  Drane, 
U.  S.  A. ; Judge  Hemphill,  and  "200  others. 

RECRUITING  FOR  THE  ARMY. 

We  have  never  believed  otherwise  than  that,  if 
the  war  with  Mexico  is  procrastinated  to  a second 
campaign,  from  any  cause  whatever,  and  it  should 
become  necessary  to  push  an  army  towards  the  city 
of  Mexico,  that  army,  to  insure  success,  must  be 
composed  principally  of  regulars. 

For  the  defence  of  our  own  terra  firrna,  our  cities, 
property,  firesides,  and  families,  armed  citizens,  vo- 
lunteers, and  militia,  may  be  depended  upon,  to  a 
large  extent.  For  operations  beyond  the  bounda- 
ries of  civilization,  in  the  wilderness  and  wilds  of 
the  west,  in  sparse  settlements  such  as  Santa  Fe, 
and  the  like,  frontiersmen  and  dashing  volunteers 
are  exactly  the  kind  of  troops  required.  But  for 
entering  an  enemy’s  country  where  troops  that  are 
disciplined  as  well,  and  fight  as  obstinately  as  the 
Mexican  troops  did  at  Palma  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 
Palma,  we  must  have  disciplined  troops,  and  troops 
whose  tour  of  service  will  not  expire  in  the  midst 
of  a campaign. 

If  the  army  of  30,000  volunteers  now  ordered  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  can  be  concentrated  there  in  suffi- 
cient force,  in  a sufficiently  short  space  of  time,  and 
be  sufficiently  disciplined,  and  have  on  the  spot  all 
the  requisite  “fixings”  to  undertake  a dashing  move- 
ment upon  Mexico,  something  effective  may  be  done. 
The  government  no  doubt  believe,  and  having  the 
whole  subject  before  them,  they  ought  to  be  able  to 
judge  in  the  premises, — they  certainly  believe  that 
one  dashing  campaign  will  terminate  the  conflict, 
and  they  have  concluded  to  rely  upon  volunteers 
furnishing  three-fourths  of  the  requisite  force  for 
that  service. 

Such  having  been  announced  by  government  as 
their  reliance  and  their  course,  no  true  American 
would  attempt  to  defeat  their  object.  Every  facility 
and  encouragement  should  be,  and  so  far  has  been 
given,  fairly  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  project. — 
The  number  and  description  of  forces  asked  for  by 
the  president,  the  officering  of  the  forces  by  men  of 
his  own  preference,  the  money  asked  for,  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  the  laws  which  the  occasion  calls 
for,  all  are  promptly  voted  both  by  political  oppo- 
nents as  well  as  by  political  supporters  of  the  ad- 
ministration. The  volunteer  ranks  are  crowded  by- 
men  without  the  least  regard  to  political  distinction. 
Fifty  thousand  volunteers  are  asked  for  by  the  pre- 
sident on  the  26th  of  May.  By  the  1st  of  July  eighty 
thousand,  it  is  stated,  have  offered  their  services. 
Many  of  them,  without  waiting  official  movements, 
have  actually  hurried  off  to  the  field  on  their  own 
resources  and  responsibility,  ready  to  be  recognized 
when  the  “due  form  of  law”  gets  up. 

There  has  been  no  hesitation.  Whatever  the  go- 
vernment asked  for,  it  has  been  promptly  accorded. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  purpose  of  making  a 
short  war  of  it  may  be  successful.  Nothing  that 
would  obstruct  that  aim,  ought  to  be  thought  of. — 
We  fervently  desire  that  hostilities  may  terminate 
with  the  present  campaign,  and  that  honorably. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  notice,  as  we  have  a war  on 
band,  that  the  attention  of  the  government  has  been 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  earnest  efforts  for  ob- 
taining recruits  for  the  regular  army.  No  man  can 
pretend  to  say  how  long  the  war  with  Mexico  may 
last.  Let  the  present  campaign  terminate  without 
obtaining  peace,  and  an  army  be  required  for  a se- 
cond campaign  to  march  some  five  hundred  ora  thou- 
sand miles  into  the  interior  of  the  settled  portion  of 
Mexico,  and  regulars  will  be  requited,  our  word 
for  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  w ar  of  1812,  there 
was  no  lack  of  volunteering  spirit;  and  during  the 
continuance  of  that  war,  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
country  was  repeatedly  and  effectually  demonstrated 
by  volunteering.  There  was  no  want  of  spirit,  and 
yet  volunteers  even  for  defence,  were  not  to  be  reli- 
ed upon  for  a lengthened  struggle  then,  any  more 
than  General  Washington  could  rely  upon  volun- 
teers and  militia  for  carrying  on  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution. They  are  adapted  to  emergencies,  and  can 
be  relied  upon  lor  many  contingencies,  but  for  an 


invasion  into  any  populous  foreign  country,  the  offi- 
cer or  the  government  that  depends  on  either  mili- 
tia or  volunteers  as  a main  reliance,  will  run  a great 
risk.  No  man  can  have  read  the  correspondence  of 
General  Washington  with  congress  and  with  the  se- 
veral state  authorities  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
without  being  thoroughly  convinced,  that  a regular 
army,  enlisted  for  a long  period  of  service,  is  not 
only  the  best,  and  by  far  the  cheapest,  but  the  only 
safe  reliance  for  prosecuting  a war  of  any  consider- 
able duration. 

And  such  was  the  ample  result  of  experience  in 
the  war  of  18 12— ’1 4.  The  fact  was,  that  the  great- 
est use  of  which  many,  if  not  most  of  the  volunteer- 
ing and  militia  tours  performed  during  that  war,  was 
to  the  government,  was  the  facilities  they  afforded 
to  obtain  from  the  ranks  thus  assembled,  recruits  for 
the  regular  service,  so  difficult  to  be  obtained  in  this 
country,  even  when  the  bounties  are  made  ever  so 
inviting.  Those  who  are  old  enough  may  well  re- 
collect the  numerous  expedients  to  which  the  go- 
vernment had  to  resort  during  the  last  war  to  obtain 
recruits,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  then  threa- 
tened in  so  many  directions.  The  whole  of  the  lake 
frontier  exposed,  a formidable  army  of  the  enemy 
occupying  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain  and  pene- 
trating the  interior  of  the  country, — the  Chesapeake 
Bay  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  capitol  in  their  pos- 
session, and  Baltimore  assailed, — New  Orleans 
threatened  and  soon  afterwards  attacked,  and  yet 
three  hundred  dollars  besides  a quarter  section  of  land 
offered  as  bounty,  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  enlist- 
ment. It  was  at  this  eventful  moment  that  Mr. 
Monroe,  with  a self  devotion  which  deservedly  won 
for  him  the  highest  honors  that  his  countrymen 
could  afterwards  confer  upon  him,  left  the  higher 
station  of  secretary  of  state  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsible duties  of  secretary  of  war,  and  like  a true 
patriot,  staked  his  popularity  upon  the  high-handed 
measures  which  he  dared  to  propose  for  raising  an 
army  by  what  the  opponents  of  that  war  denounced 
as  “conscription.”  It  was  the  last  resort,  but  one 
that,  if  the  war  had  not  fortunately  terminated, 
must  have  been  resorted  to. 

These  circumstances  are  referred  to  here,  and  at 
this  time,  for  the  purpose,  mainly,  of  recommending 
earnestly,  that  no  time  be  lost,  either  by  the  execu- 
tive or  by  congress,  in  taking  effective  measures  to 
recruit  the  regular  army. 

To  effect  this,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
offer  a handsome  bounty  at  once.  The  existing  laws 
in  this  respect  are  predicated  for  a peace  establish- 
ment. The  inducement  should  be.  liberally  extend- 
ed in  case  of  a war  existing.  The  consideration  is 
of  secondary  moment  to  the  government.  Let  the 
bounty  be  trebled  at  least,  and  recruits  will  then  be 
obtained.  It  will  be  a saving  to  the  country  in  the 
end,  of  many  a million,  if  the  war  is  lengthened 
even  to  a second  campaign  only. 

A Lieut,  in  the  U S.  Army,  with  a detachment  of  ten 
men,  left  here  on  Saturday  last,  wilh  about  seventy  hors- 
es, and  a large  baggage  wagon,  from  Fort  Adams  for 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  York;  they  are  going  the  whole  dis- 
tance by  land — New  Port  News,  Monday. 

Company  B.  3,1  L.  S.  Artillery,  86  rank  and  file  em- 
barked at  Charleston  S.  C,  on  the  l'2;h  ult.  for  Point  Isa- 
bel. Capt.  J.  R.  Vinton.  1st  Lieut.  S.  Van  Vliet;  2d.  J. 
Slewart.  F.  L.  Thomas,  brevet. 

Companies  C.  and  H.  2nd  U.  S.  Artillery,  embarked 
from  N.  York  on  board  the  ship  Henry  Prat,  for  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Paixhan  Guns.  “The  Columbiad”,  the  original 
gun  invented  by  Col.  Bumford,  of  the  U.  S.  army  in 
the  war  of  1812-4,  isnow  laying  at  the  ordinance  de- 
pot in  N.  York  harbor.  Its  construction,  dimensions 
and  advantages  were  taken  by  a young  French  officer 
then  in  this  country,  and  through  his  means  fell  into 
the  hands  of  General  Paixhan,  who  immediately  in- 
troduced them  into  the  French  service.  They  were 
by  this  means  first  made  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
and  received  the  name  of  the  person  who  introduced 
them  into  the  European  service  rather  than  the  name 
ofthe  original  inventor.  All  these  facts  are  so  fully 
susceptible  of  proof  that  the  Europeans  now  acknowl- 
edge themselves  indebted  to  us  for  the  invention;  even  I 
General  Paixhan  gives  up  all  claim  to  originality  in 
his  gun,  and  limits  himself  to  certain  improvements 
which  he  introduced. 

Swop.ds.  There  is  a question  as  to  whether  the 
tool  at  present  adopted  under  army  regulations  for 
the  officers,  has  not  been  so  prescribed  more  witli  a 
view  to  exhibition  on  parade  than  for  actual  service.- 
A Rio  Grande  correspondent  of  the  N.  York  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  in  one  of  his  letters,  says: — “The  in- 
fantry sword  for  officers  must  be  changed.  We  want 
a light,  but  serviceable  sabre,  with  a sling  belt.  We 
might  as  well  have  a toasting  fork  as  our  present 


sword.  It  trips  you  up  when  marching,  and  it  would 
not  kill  a flea  without  three  blows.  Where  would 
poor  Jordon  have  been  if  the  gallant  Lincoln  had  not 
j provided  himself  with  a sabre  and  ground  it?  With 
a blow  for  each  he  cut  oil  the  heads  of  two  of  the  ene- 
my and  saved  his  brother  officer’s  life.  With  our  ‘regu- 
I latiou  sword’  he  would  not  have  scratched  the  skin.” 

I Pay  of  the  Army: — The  following  shows  the  com- 
i pensation  allowed  to  officers  and  men,  from  a Colonel 


per  day. 

lor  No. 

ser- 

horses. 

vanl 

C >lone 

$75 

6 

4 

2 

Lieut.  Colonel, 

60 

5 

3 

2 

Major, 

50 

4 

3 

2 

Adjutant,  (pay  of  a 

Lieut. 

and  $10  in  addition), 

2 

Captain, 

40 

4 

1 

First  Lieutenant, 

30 

4 

1 

Second  Lieutenant, 

25 

4 

1 

Serjeant  Major, 

17 

1 

Q,  M.  Sergeant. 

17 

1 

Prin.  Musicians, 

17 

i 

Firs!  Sergeant, 

16 

1 

Sergeants, 

13 

1 

Corporals, 

9 

1 

Musicians, 

8 

1 

Privates, 

8 

1 

Volunteers  wi 
1 Dress  Cap, 

1 Forage  Cap,  (glazed  silk) 
1 Uniform  Coat, 

1 Woolen  Jacket, 

3 Pr.  Woolen  Overalls, 

! Colton  Jacket, 

1 Pr.  Cotton  Overalls, 


require  the  following  dress; 

2 Flannel  Shirts, 

2 pair  drawers, 

4 Pairs  Bootees, 

4 Pairs  Socks. 

1 Leather  or  Silk  stock, 
1 Fatigue  Frock,  (Lin.) 
1 Blanket, 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


VOLUNTEERS. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the  volunteer 
forces,  brought  into  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
into  brigades  and  divisions,  and  for  the  appointment 
of  the  necessary  number  of  general  officers  to  com - 
mand  the  same:  Passed  June  26th,  1846: 

Be  it  enacted,  Sfc.,  That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised  to  organize 
into  brigades  and  divisions,  such  of  the  volunteer 
forces  as  have  been  or  may  be  called  into  service  of 
the  United  States  under  the  act  approved  May  thir- 
teen, eighteen  hundred  and  forty  six,  entitled  “An 
act  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  the  existing  war 
between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mex- 
ico;” and  that  he  be,  and  hereby  is  authorised  to  ap- 
point by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se- 
nate such  number  of  major  generals  and  brigadier 
generals  as  the  organization  of  such  volunteer  forces 
into  brigades  and  divisions  may  render  necessary; 
Provided,  that  the  brigadier  generals  and  maj.  gene- 
rals so  appointed  shall  be  discharged  from  service 
by  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  when  the  war 
witli  Mexico  shall  be  terminated  by  a definitive  trea- 
ty of  peace,  duly  concluded  and  ratified;  or,  in  case 
the  brigades  or  divisions  of  volunteers  at  any  time 
in  the  service  shall  be  reduced  in  number,  the  bri- 
gadier generals  and  major  generals  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  discharged  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
in  the  number  of  brigades  and  divisions:  And  provid- 
ed further,  That  each  brigades  of  volunteer  shall  con- 
sist of  not  less  than  three  regiments,  and  each  divi- 
sion shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  brigades. 

i New  Hampshire.  The  N.  H.  Patriot  says  that 
the  people  of  that  “state  are  responding  to  the  call 
for  volunteers  with  gratifying  alacrity.”  Among 
those  who  have,  enlisted  is  Hon.  Franklin  Pierce,  late 
U.  S.  senator. 

Connecticut.  The  Norwich  Journal  states  that  a 
company  of  army  volunteers  is  forming  in  Oxford, 
and  another  at  Hamilton.  Gen.  Dirnick  is  also  en- 
gorged in  a similar  effort  in  Norwich,  and  the  Tele- 
graph states  that  the  requisite  uumber  have  tendered 
their  services. 

Massachusetts.  The  governor  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts,  having  re- 
ceived from  the  secretary  of  war  a requisition  for  a 
regiment  of  infantry,  to  consist  of  ten  companies 
and  778  men,  officers  included,  has  made  a call  upon 
the  people  of  the  state,  for  the  enrolment  of  volun- 
teers. The  volunteers  proposed  to  be  enrolled  will 
constitute  the  first  regiment  of  Massachusetts  infan- 
try, ami  will  he  a distinct  corps  from  the  present 
volunteer  militia  of  the  state,  although  the  compa- 
nies belonging  to  the  existing  regiments,  should  they 
tender  their  services,  will  be  incorporated  into  the 
new  regiment. 

Gov.  Brigg,  in  his  general  orders,  says — “What- 
ever may  be  the  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  ori- 
gin or  necessity  of  a war,  the  constitutional  authori- 
ties of  the  country  have  declared,  that  war  with  a 
foreign  country  actually  exists. 
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“It  is  alike  the  dictate  of  patriotism  and  humani- 
ty, that  every  means,  honorable  to  ourselves  and 
just  to  our  enemy,  should  be  employed  to  bring  “said 
■war  to  a speedy  and  successful  termination,’  and 
thus  to  abbreviate  its  calamities,  and  save  the  sacri- 
fice of  human  life,  and  the  wasting  of  the  public 
treasures. 

“A  prompt  and  energetic  co-operation  ol  me 
whole  people  in  the  use  of  those  means,  is  eminent- 
ly calculated  to  produce  that  most  desirable  result. 

“To  that  end,  I call  upon  the  citizen-soldiers  of 
Massachusetts  at  once  to  enroll  themselves  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  meet  this  request  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  hold  themselves  in 
readiness  to  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  re- 
public, when  the  exigencies  of  the  country  shall  re- 
quire it.” 

New  York.  At  a meeting  of  the  Albany  Bur- 
gesses corps,  held  on  the  9th  u 1 1. , it  was  unanimous. 
]y — Resolved , That  Capt.  Townsend  be  authorized  and 
instructed  to  tender  the  services  of  this  corps,  through 
the  commander-in-chief  of  this  state,  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  a foreign  power. 

Capt.  Frisbee,  of  the  Albany  Van  Rensselaer 
Guards,  has  tendered  his  services  and  that  of  his 
company,  to  Col.  Stevenson,  for  the  Mexican  war, 
and  the  offer  has  been  accepted.  The  company  will 
be  immediately  enrolled  and  ordered  into  service. — 
About  twenty  more  are  required  to  perfect  the  com- 
pliment.— Albany  Argus. 

Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Solomon  Snyder  and  Mr.  W. 
B.  Rodney,  members  of  a volunteer  corps  in  Harris- 
burg, were  very  seriously  injured  on  the  4lh  inst. , by 
the  premature  discharge  of  a cannon.  The  former 
lost  one  of  his  arms;  the  latter  both  of  his  eyes;  he 
is  not  expected  to  survive. 

North  Carolina.  Nineteen  companies  of  volun- 
teers have  reported  themselves  to  the  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  North  Carolina.  They  are  from  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and  are  said  to  be  ready  to  march 
to  Mexico  at  a moment’s  notice.  The  Newberian 
says — “This  is  many  more  than  the  president  has 
called  for.  The  number,  however,  could  be  quadru- 
pled in  a month.” 

The  Alabama  Volunteers,  all  except  one  com- 
pany, left  Mobile,  on  the  29th  ult.,  for  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Mississippi.  A letter  from  Port  Gibson  says: — 
“We  are  all  in  arms  here.  Many  Marylanders  are 
among  us,  all  of  whom  are  ready  for  Texas.”  Among 
the  names  mentioned,  are  J.  M.  Duffield,  Major 
general  of  the  Mississippi  militia,  a native  of  Som- 
erset county,  Md.,  and  Wm.  H.  Jacobs  and  Edward 
P.  G.  Harold,  natives  of  Queen  Anne’s  county. — 
Hurrah  for  the  old  “Maryland  Line.” 

Mississippi  regiment  iif  volunteers , numbering  930 
rank  and  file,  was  mustered  into  service  on  the  17th 
ult.,  at  Vicksburg.  Jeff.  Dans,  Esq.,  member  of 
congress,  was  elected  to  the  command. 

Ohio.  Gen.  Wool  reviewed  the  volunteers  of 
Ohio  at  Camp  Washington  on  the  21st  of  June. — 
They  were  next  day  to  be  inspected  and  mustered 
by  a United  Slates  officer,  Capt.  Stiriver,  and  were 
then  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  south. 

A tall  company.  A new  company  for  the  Mexican 
war  is  forming  here.  Twenty-one  volunteers  have 
enrolled  themselves;  their  aggregate  height  is  12G 
feet,  being  an  average  of  6 feet  all  round.— Dayton 
(0.)  Journal . 

Illinois.  Serious  complaints.  We  learn  from  Al- 
ton, that  the  Clinton  county  volunteers  are  not  the 
only  company  which  received  harsh  usage  at  the 
hands  of  Gov.  Ford.  The  Clark  county  volunteers, 
it  is  represented  to  us,  enrolled  themselves  at  an 
early  day — their  officers  were  elected — they  report- 
ed the  company  as  ready  for  duty,  to  the  proper  offi- 
cer at  Springfield,  and  they  were  accepted  and  regis- 
tered as  one  of  the  thirty  companies  to  compose  the 
three  regiments.  Gov.  Ford  named  them  in  the  list 
of  companies  published  in  this  paper,  as  having  been 
received.  But  it  seems  that  suspicions  of  favoritism 
and  unfairness  were  aroused.  The  company  de- 
termined to  present  themselves  at  the  rendezvous  fur 
inspection,  and  to  be  mustered  into  the  service;  and 
accordingly  made  a forced  march,  travelling  all 
night,  and  arriving  at  Alton  yesterday  morning.— 
There  they  found  that  they  had  been  overslaughed, 
and  other  companies  received,  although  this  is  the 
only  one  from  the  Wabash  line.  They  complain, 
also,  of  the  neglect  of  the  proper  officers  in  furnish- 
ing them  with  provisions,  but  this  they  do  not  seem 
to  care  so  much  about,  as  the  rank  injustice  which 
has  been  done  to  them  by  the  governor,  They  still 
insist  upon  the  right  of  admission  into  one  of  the 
jegiments;  and,  if  possible,  they  ought  to  be  grati- 


fied. They  have  already  incurred  a heavy  expense, 
in  preparing  for  the  expedition,  and  in  marching  to 
Alton,  and  it  would  be  a shame  to  disappoint  them. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.,  21th  June. 

Payment  for  clothing.  The  St.  Louis  Reporter 
states  that  paymaster  Stuart  has  been  authorized  to 
pay  the  Illinois  volunteers  their  commutation  money 
for  clothing,  which  is  $42  for  each  roan,  and  that  the 
whole  sum  required  for  this  purpose  will  be  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars.” — (for  the 
Illinois  quota,  we  presume.) 

[There  certainly  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  this 
matter.  It  is  not  likely  that  government  would  pay 
the  whole  sum  to  the  volunteers  for  clothing  requir- 
ed for  a twelve  months’  tour,  in  advance.  If  they 
do,  many  a poor  fellow  will  be  bare  foot,  and  bare 
backed  too,  before  the  city  of  Mexico  blesses  his  eye 
sight.  The  harpies  that  always  bang  round  a camp 
watching  to  grab  the  soldiers’  pay,  would  get  most  of 
the  cash, — and  before  a month’s  wear  was  had  of  the 
clothing;  and  then  what  quarter-master  would  supply 
the  wants  of  the  improvident  for  the  ensuing  eleven 
months? — Ed.  Nat.  Reg.] 

The  Illinois  volunteers,  it  is  supposed,  are  destined 
to  form  a portion  of  Gen.  Wool’s  force. 

Kentucky.  The  2d  regiment  of  Kentucky  infan- 
try left  Louisville  on  the  30lh  ult.  in  two  steamers 
for  New  Orleans.  The  Kentucky  cavalry  regiment 
was  to  leave  on  the  2nd  inst.,  for  Memphis,  by  water, 
if  transportation  could  be  had,  and  thence  through 
Arkansas  by  land. 

Missouri. — Volunteering.  It  is  rumored  that  some 
of  the  volunteers  who  went  to  Fort  Leavenworth 
did  not  find  volunteering  what  it  was  cracked  up  to 
be.  When  their  rations  were  issued  to  them  in  the 
morning,  some  of  them  ate  or  wasted  at  breakfast 
the  rations  for  the  whole  day,  and  were  much  sur- 
prised that  they  had  to  go  hungry  at  dinner  and  sup- 
per. But  a little  hungry  experience  taught  them 
more  economy.  Some  of  them  were  terribly  sur- 
prised that  their  food  was  not  cooked  for  them,  and 
swore  they  would  starve  before  they  would  cook; 
but  a few  weeks’  service  will  teach  them  the  fashion- 
able accomplishment  ol  cooking.  One  young  man , 
who  had  been  clerk  in  a mercantile  house  in  this 
city,  was  found  driving  a cart  from  the  river  to  the 
fort,  and  was  not  altogether  pleased  that  he  had  been 
put  at  such  work;  but  he  will  probably  be  benefitted 
by  learning  the  useful  business  of  ox-driving.  A 
portion  of  the  volunteers  were  dissatisfied,  but  would 
soon  become  enured  to  actual  service. 

[St.  Louis  New  Era. 

Tennessee — Volunteers'  fixings.  The  way  they 
do  things  in  Tennessee  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  last  Memphis  Enqui- 
rer:— 

Unlimited.  Inspector-general  Coe  called  on  the 
Farmers’  and  Merchants’  bank  the  other  day  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  needful  amount 
of  funds  could  be  obtained  by  the  slate  in  fitting  out 
the  volunteers.  The  reply  was,  that  any  amount 
which  might  be  needed  should  be  forthcoming. 

Arkansas.  We  learn  from  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, that  the  Hon.  A.  Yell,  member  of  Congress 
from  that  state,  has  arrived  at  Little  Rock,  and  en- 
rolled himself  as  a private  in  Capt.  Roland’s  compa- 
ny of  mounted  men.  The  editor  of  the  Democrat, 
however,  seems  to  attribute  the  movement,  if  not  to 
desire  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Y.  to  supercede  Chester 
Ashley  as  United  States  senator  next  winter,  at  least 
to  an  expectation,  that  when  the  volunteers  of  the 
state  concentrate  and  proceed  to  the  choice  of  offi- 
cers, he  will  be  redeemed  from  the  ranks. 

Texas — Volunteers.  The  Galveston  News  of  the 
9th  ult.  says — “A  full  company,  under  Capt.  Arnold, 
have  arrived  by  the  steamer  Samuel  M.  Williams, 
on  the  5th  inst.  They  are  from  Nacogdoches,  and 
carry  a standard  with  the  words  “Old  Nacogdoches” 
on  it.  They  are  fine  looking  men,  and  have  had  a 
most  fatiguing  march  on  foot,  of  several  hundred 
miles.  They  have  been  mustered  into  service  and 
received  their  arms,  which  could  hardly  fall  into 
better  hands  to  do  good  service. 

“A  company  from  Jaspar  and  Jefferson  counties 
arrived  from  Sabine,  by  water,  last  Saturday,  the 
6th,  commanded  by  Capt.  Cheshire,  who  was  in  the 
battle  of  San  Jacinto.  These  have  also  been  re- 
ceived, and  left  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  schooner 
Vesta,  Capt.  Frisk,  this  morning. 

“A  company  of  mounted  men,  under  Capt.  L. 
Balloo,  left  Brazoria  for  the  seat  of  war,  on  the  27 tli 
ult.  About  20  persons  had  left  the  county  previous- 
ly with  the  samedestination.” 

Cassius  M.  Clay  of  the  True  American,  the  anti- 
slavery  journal,  has  left  the  editorial  chair  to  he  oc- 
cupied by  some  assistant,  whilst  he  takes  command 
of  a company  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  is  off  for 
the  Mexican  frontier.  On  leaving,  he  publishes  an 
address  to  his  readers,  commencing  thus— 


“We  have  volunteered  for  the  war,  and  will  say  a 
word,  in  parting,  to  our  friends.  We  have  denounc- 
ed, unsparingly,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  as  a bold- 
ly flagitious  scheme,  and  a war  with  Mexico  as  kind- 
red with  that  disgraceful  and  degrading  act — de- 
grading alike' to  the  government  that  consummated, 
and  the  people  that  submitted  to  it.  The  one  is  per- 
fected; Texas,  unfortunately,  is  a part  of  our  Union. 
The  other  is  just  begun.  That  the  war  with  Mexi- 
co might  easily  have  been  avoided — that  the  com- 
monest regard  for  justice,  and  a moderate  share  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  have 
prevented  it — is  palpable  as  the  day.  But  though 
this  be  so,  we  cannot  change  the  fact.  War  exists  — 

It  has  been  declared  by  a government  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves.  * * *'  * * * 

Our  opinion  is,  that  war,  so  unjustly  and  wickedly 
begun,  should  be  pressed  with  vigor.  It  is  the  only 
alternative  left.  Clouds  and  darkness,  in  conse- 
quence, rest  upon  our  path  in  the  future;  but  it  has 
to  be  trod.  We  act  upon  this  necessity,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  support  the  government;  to  peril  all  to  sus- 
tain it ; for  we  war  not  against  the  South,  nor  the 
people  of  the  South,  but  against  slavery;  and  when 
there  is  a common  foe  in  the  field,  and  the  summons 
comes  to  tjie  citizen  soldier,  we  know  and  can  know 
but  one  country  and  one  duty,  and  would  not  urge 
another  to  go  where  we  are  not  willing  ourselves  to 
lead.” 

* 

VOLUNTEER  OFFICERS. 

MAJOR  GEN.  WM.  O.  BUTLER.  OF  KENTUCKV. 

The  appointment  of  this  officer  to  the  command 
which  has  been  assigned  him  in  the  volunteer  army., 
will  naturally  induce  inquiry  as  to  his  history.  It 
will  do  doubt  be  recollected  by  all  our  readers  that 
gen.  Butler  was  the  "democratic”  candidate  for  go- 
vernor of  Kentucky  at  the  last  election  in  that  state 
— and  that  he  was  invited  to  and  did  come  on  with 
president  Polk  when  he  came  to  Washington  to 
qualify  as  president,  and  that  it  was  generally  un- 
derstood that  he  was  to  fill  one  of  the  departments  a9 
a member  of  the  cabinet— new  arrangements  were 
made,  however,  and  gen.  Butler  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  earlier  history  of  this  gentleman  perhaps  may 
not  be  so  generally  known.  An  article  in  the  “ Union" 
informs  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  general  Percival 
Butler,  one  of  five  brothers  who  were  valuable  of- 
ficers in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  and  once  on  a 
public  occasion  distinguished  by  general  Washing- 
ton in  a toast  as,  “The  five  Butlers — a distinguished 
band  of  worthy  brothers.”  One  of  these  brothers 
was  killed,  and  another  had  his  thigh  broken  in  St. 
Clair’s  defeat.  While  a youth  in  the  war  of  1812,  W. 
O.  Butler  entered  the  army  under  gen.  Winchester 
as  a corporal,  from  which  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  place  of  ensigD,  and  bore  with  fortitude  and  un- 
shrinking patience  the  hardships,  privations  and  dis- 
asters which  distinguished  that  campaign,  the  darkest 
epoch  in  cur  military  annals. 

"He  was  in  the  two  sanguinary  battles  of  the  18th 
and  22d  of  January,  1813,  on  the  River  Raisin,  oil 
which  occasion  lie  signalized  himself  by  many  feats 
of  heroism,  of  which  the  following  are  brilliant  ex- 
amples. In  the  action  of  the  18th,  after  the  British 
and  Indians  were  driven  from  Frenchtown,  they 
halted  in  a thick  wood  and  awaited  the  advance  of 
the  American  forces.  A close  fence  that  crossed  the 
open  ground,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
road,  offered  to  the  parly  that  should  occupy  it,  an 
almost  fatal  advantage  over  their  adversary.  The 
American  line  had  advanced  within  about  the  same 
distance  as  the  enemy,  when  a large  detachment  of 
Indians  were  about  being  despatched  from  the  edge 
of  the  wood  to  secure  the  fence.  Young  Butler  dis- 
covering this  movement,  and  knowing  file  advan- 
tage of  preoccupying  this  position,  instantly  look  ten 
or  fifteen  men  and  started  for  the  fence  simultane- 
ously with  the  Indians.  It  was  a desperate  struggle, 
each  party  running  at  full  speed,  and  directly  to- 
wards the  other.  Butler  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
point  first,  and,  gallantly  repulsing  the  Indians,  se- 
cured an  invaluable  position  for  the  American  co- 
lumn. 

“During  the  bloody  action  which  followed  on  the 
22d,  it  u as  discovered  that  the  British  and  Indians 
were  about  occupying  a large  double  barn,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  Ame- 
rican lines,  from  which  they  could  securely  pour  the 
most  destructive  fire  upon  our  already  decimated 
ranks.  It  was  an  object  of  vital  necessity  that  this 
building  should  be  destroyed  without  a moment’s  de- 
lay and  at  all  hazards;  and  major  Madison,  who  com- 
manded, hopelessly  challenged  the  courage  of  some 
of  his  men  to  undertake  the  perilous  task.  The  des- 
perate nature  of  the  enterprise  may  be  estimated 
from  the  fact,  that  the  British  lines  commanded  the 
whole  passage  from  the  American  position  to  the 
barn;  and  a large  body  of  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
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peach  orchard  behind  the  fence  along  which  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  nearly  all  the  way.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  these  dangers,  from  which  escape  could  be 
but  a miracle,  the  brave  Butler  promptly  undertook 
the  ad  venture.  Seizing  a brand  of  fire,  he  leaped 
over  the  pickets,  ran  forward  through  a perfect  tem- 
pest of  the  enemy’s  musketry,  reaching  the  barn  just 
as  the  British  and  Indians  were  entering  it  on  the  op- 
posite side,  thrust  the  firebrand  into  the  straw,  saw 
it  kindle  into  a blaze,  and  then  retreated  i i the  same 
gallant  style,  miraculously  regaining  the  camp  with- 
out injury,  although  his  clothes  were  literally  riddl- 
ed with  bullets. 

“This  event  of  the  battle  of  the  River  Raisin,  of 
the  22d  January,  1813,  is  well  known.  Col.  Butler 
was  among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  enemy,  and 
reserved  from  the  massacre  to  suffer  a living  death 
of  cruel  hardships  and  barbarities,  which  he  under- 
went during  a long  march  through  Upper  Canada, 
in  the  dead  of  winter  destitute  of  every  comfort  of 
life,  to  Fort  Niagara,  whence  he  was  dismissed  on 
parole  and  returned  to  Kentucky  in  the  spring.  He 
was  made  a captain  in  the  United  States  infantry 
upon  his  return,  and  employed  in  recruiting  until  ex- 
changed, in  1814.” 

Immediately  after  he  joined  the  southern  army 
under  gen.  Jackson,  whoso  confidence  and  esteem 
he  won  by  his  personal  daring,  energy  and  skill.  A 
single  instance  of  his  solderly  conduct  will  show  the 
true  character  of  the  man  and  the  soldier: 

“It  occurred  in  the  preliminary  action  of  the  23d 
December,  1815,  at  New  Orleans.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  news  reached  gen.  Jackson  that 
the  British  had  landed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  general  decided  at  once  upon  an  at- 
tack. Accordingly,  about  dark  the  44th  infantry, 
(the  regiment  to  which  colonel,  then  captain  B.  be- 
longed,) commanded  by  captain  Baker  as  colonel, 
and  captain  Butler  as  major,  with  another  regiment, 
and  the  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  militia,  (in  all 
about  twenty-three  hundred  men),  marched  down  to 
attack  the  British,  who  were  in  force  about  four 
thousand.  A furious  onset  was  made.  Capt.  Baker 
having  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  severely  in- 
jured in  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  com- 
mand of  the  44th  devolved  on  captain  Butler,  who 
led  his  force  on  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  drove  the 
British  before  him  for  hall  a mile,  cutting  them 
down  at  every  step,  until  his  impetuous  charge  had 
carried  him  so  far  in  advance  of  the  other  portions 
of  the  assailing  party  that  they  were  as  much  sur- 
prised as  rejoiced  at  his  return,  supposing  from  the 
perilous  extremity  in  w hich  his  bold  pursuit  had  in- 
volved him,  that  he  must  have  been  cut  off  For 
this  gallant  and  most  important  achievement,  he  was 
breveted  by  the  president  at  the  special  request  of 
general  Jackson.  In  the  great  battle  of  the  8th  of 
January,  lie  bore  a conspicuous  part;  and  after  that 
event,  until  the  enemy  retired  Irom  New  Orleans, 
his  emulous  valor  did  not  cease  to  display  itself  in 
those  exploits  ol  personal  daring  and  prowess,  of 
which,  perhaps,  the  history  of  no  living  soldier  can 
boast  so  numerous  and  so  brilliant  a series.  He  was 
appointed  aid  to  genera]  Jackson  in  1816;  and  having 
been  retained  in  the  service  upon  the  reduction  of 
the  army,  resigned  in  1817,  to  lead  a no  less  honora- 
ble career  in  civil  life.”  . . 

The  writer  concludes  w ith  a letter  from  gen.  Jack 
son,  testifying  to  the  services  and  military  capacity 
of  col.  Butler. 

GENERAL  ROBERT  DESHA. 

In  awarding  due  meed  ol  praise  to  those  who  do 
signal  service  to  their  country,  we  perform  a pleasing 
duly,  and  at  the  same  time  do  public  good,  by  stimu- 
lating others  to  deserve  equal  praise.  The  alacrity 
with  which  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  south  and  west 
have  responded  to  the  recent  call  lor  volunteers,  en- 
titles all  who  have  so  gallantly  ofiered  their  services 
to  the  country  to  the  highest  praises,  and  among 
these,  conspicuous  above  all  others,  stands  the  name 
of  the  veteran  soldier — gen.  Robert  Desha. 

On  the  3d  day  of  May — a quiet  Sabbath  morning — 
our  city  was  startled  by  tbe  intelligence  that  hostili- 
ties had  commenced  ori  .the  Rio  Grande.  Point  Isa- 
bel was  represented  to  be  in  the  mosi  imminent  peril, 
and  the  whole  “Army  of  Occupation”  in  great  dan- 
ger of  starvation  and  defeat.  In  addition  to  the  pe- 
rilous situation  of  the  “pioneer  army,”  the  honor  of 
the  country  was  at  stake.  Upon  the  history  of  Ame- 
rican arms,  heretofore  unstained  in  its  glories,  a dark 
and  bloody  page  was  about  being  written,  inspired 
by  the  noblest  patriotism,  General  Desha  saw  at  a 
glance  what  was  necessary — immediate  action.  With 
other  patriotic  citizens  he  at  once  pledged  himself  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  equipping  and  transporting  vol- 
unteers who  were  willing  to  embark  immediately  for 
Point  Isabel,  and  gallantly  placed  his  own  name  at 
the  head  of  a roll  of  volunteers;  thus,  without  stop- 
ping to  look  at  the  consequences,  offering  his  purse 


and  his  sword  to  the  country.  On  the  4th  of  May  he 
was  on  his  way  to  the  scene  of  danger — was  the  first 
volunteer  that  reported  to  gen.  Gaines  “present  and 
ready  for  action,”  and  the  first  that  reached  Point 
Isabel.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  his  dangers, 
so  far  as  his  knowledge  extended,  were  not  the  or- 
dinary dangers  of  ordinary  warfare.  He  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Point  Isabel  would  be  attacked 
by  forces,  cruel  and  merciless,  numbering  perhaps 
ten  to  one,  and  that  the  struggle  would  be  bloody  and 
desperate.  In  this  enterprise  an  example  of  boldness 
and  daring  courage  was  presented  which  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  in  kindling  the  patriotic  fire  still 
burning  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brave  soldiers  now  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  In  deeds  like  these, 
there  is  a moral  grandeur — a sublimity  which  acts 
like  electricity  upon  the  masses — stimulating  the  pa- 
triotic and  the  ambitious  to  dispute  with  each  other 
the  positions  of  greatest  personal  peril  and  adding 
fresh  laurels  to  the  country’s  fame. 

Gen.  Taylor’s  valor,  it  is  true,  prevented  general 
Desha  from  rendering  that  service  which  his  patriot- 
ism burned  to  perform;  but  this  detracted  nothing 
from  honors  justly  his  due.  He  has  heretofore  fought 
nobly  for  his  country,  under  the  lamented  Harrison, 
and  had  he  met  the  enemy,  as  all  believed  he  would, 
at  Point  Isabel,  he  would  have  given  a glorious  ac- 
count of  himself  and  his  little  band  of  volunteers — 
and  had  there  been  a sufficient  number  of  volunteers 
raised  in  this  city  to  justify  the  chartering  of  a ves- 
sel direct  for  Point  Isabel,  which  was  gen.  D’s  anxi- 
ous desire,  he  would  have  reached  gen.  Taylor’s 
army  in  ample  time  for  the  glorious  battles  of  the  8th 
and  9th  of  May.  Major  Chase  remarked  in  this 
city,  and  the  correctness  of  the  remark  was  evident, 
that  one  hundred  volunteers  sent  at  the  time  gen. 
Desha  left  here,  were  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
five  hundred  a few  days  later.  With  such  men  as 
gen.  Desha  to  raise  and  lead  volunteers  to  battle,  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  the  “militia  are  the  standing 
army  of  the  country.” 

The  circumstances  thus  noticed,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  facts  that  gen.  D.  is  advancing 
towards  the  “sere  and  yellow  leaf”  of  life,  is  without 
political  aspirations — is  engaged  in  extensive  com- 
mercial and  planting  business  requiring  his  constant 
attention,  and  has  an  interesting  family,  to  which  he 
is  devotedly  attached,  to  bind  him  to  his  house,  fully 
establish  his  claim  to  the  highest  praises  yet  won  by 
any  volunteer  for  the  Mexican  wars.  Should  oppor- 
tunity offer,  he  will  entitle  himself  to  still  higher 
praises  by  actual  service.  Gen.  Taylor  reposes  the 
greatest  confidence  in  gen.  D.  and  has  already  sent 
him  on  two  expeditions  where  there  were  strongest 
hopes  of  active  service — to  Barita  and  Reyno9a.  He 
possesses  many  of  the  highest  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  the  good  soldier,  and  in  several  respects 
strongly  resembles  gen.  Jackson,  particularly  in  de- 
cision and  prompt  execution.  He  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
fear,  and  though  ardently  rash,  is  yet  cool  and  cal- 
culating when  in  dangerous  positions,  and  never 
fails  to  turn  every  advantage  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count. 

While,  to  the  relinquishment  of  all  the  delights  of 
home,  of  competence  and  social  enjoyment,  they  are 
toiling  through  dangers,  privations  and  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  climate,  with  no  motive  but  patriot- 
ism, to  protect  the  rights  and  reputation  of  the  coun- 
try against  foreign  hostilities — that  country  should 
not  be  forgetful  of  their  names  or  services — and  we 
at  home  should  always  be  ready  and  proud  to  give 
them  the  meed  of  the  highest  praise.  This  is  the 
only  adequate  recompense  of  the  citizen  soldier,  and 
it  is  a public  duty  to  see  that  it  is  paid.  Alabama 
should  then  proudly  point  to  gen.  Desha  as  one  of 
her  contributors  to  the  cause  of  the  country — the 
prompt  patriot,  the  gallant  soldier,  the  first  volunteer. 
He  is  in  some  sense,  m this  war,  the  Gmcinnatus  of 
our  state,  and  when  he  shall  lay  aside  the  sword  and 
return  to  the  avocations  of  peace,  we  are  confident 
that  he  will  not  find  his  fellow  citizens  forgetful  of 
his  gallant  conduct  and  patriotic  devotion. 

[Mobile  Daily  Advertiser. 

Ceremonies  of  the  surrender  of  Matamoros, 
On  the  17th  of  May,  eight  days  after  the  defeat  ol' 
the  Mexicans,  Gen’l  Taylor  made  his  preparations 
to  cross  the  river  above  the  town,  at  the  same  time, 
Lieut.  Col.  Wilson  was  to  advance  from  the  side  of 
Barita.  Orders  were  given  to  Col.  Twiggs  to  cross, 
when  Gen.  Taylor  was  waited  on  by  the  Mexican 
general,  Reguena,  empowered  by  General  Arista, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Mexican  forces,  to  treat 
for  an  armistice,  until  the  two  governments  finally 
settled  the  difficulties  pending.  This  cunning,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  chief,  was  too  apparent  to  Gen. 
Taylor;  he  was  aware  that  Matamoros  was  filled 
with  the  munitions  of  war,  and  time  was  only  wauled 
to  move  them  off.  Gen.  Taylor  replied  promptly  to 
Gen.  Reguena,  that  an  armistice  could  not  be  gran- 


ted; he  recapitulated  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  when  he  himself  had  proposed  an  ar- 
mistice, which  General  Ampudia  had  declined.  He 
stated  that  he  was  receiving  large  reinforcements, 
that  he  would  not  then  suspend  hostilities  which  he 
had  not  invited  nor  provoked;  he  also  said  that  the 
possession  of  Matamoros,  was  a “sine  qua  non,”  and 
that  the  American  troops  would  occupy  the  city,  at 
the  same  time  giving  to  Gen.  Arista  and  his  forces, 
leave  to  withdraw  from  the  town,  leaving  behind  tbe 
public  property  of  every  description.  Gen.  Taylor 
remarked  that  “Generals  Ampudia  and  Arista,  had 
promised  that  the  war  should  be  conducted  agreea- 
bly to  the  usage  of  civilized  nations,  and  yet  the 
Mexican  forces  had  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th, 

stripped  our  dead  and  mutilated  their  bodies.” 

General  Reguena  replied,  that  “the  women  (!)  and 
rancheros  did  it,  and  that  they  could  not  be  control- 
led.” Gen.  Taylor  said  he  would  come  over  to  Ma- 
tamoros, and  control  such  people  for  them. 

The  answer  promised  by  Reguena  to  be  delivered 
to  Gen.  Taylor,  positively  at  three  o’clock,  did  not 
come.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  while  the  dele- 
gation was  treating  with  Gen.  Taylor,  Gen.  Arista 
was  busy  in  getting  out  of  the  city ; that  even  the 
promise  to  give  Gen.  Taylor  a positive  answer  at  3 
o’clock,  was  a mere  subterfuge.  Gen.  Arista  taking 
advantage  of  the  delay,  succeeded  in  moving  much 
of  the  military  stores,  securing  two  or  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  with  the  fragment  of  his  army,  that 
very  night,  abandoned  Matamoros  and  fled  precipi- 
tately towards  Monterey.  At  sundown,  Gen.  Tay- 
lor perceiving  that  no  word  was  to  be  sent  to  him, 
he  repaired  from  Fort  Brown,  to  join  the  army  two 
miles  above  the  fort,  in  position  for  crossing  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  the  east  bank 
was  defended  by  two  18  pounders,  and  the  three  bat- 
teries of  our  artillery;  and  the  crossing  commenced, 
Co).  Twiggs  ordering  the  bands  to  strike  up  Yankee 
Doodle.  The  light  companies  of  battalions,  first 
went  over,  followed  by  tho  volunteer  and  regular 
infantry. 

Lieut.  Hays,  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  ten  select 
men,  with  Capt.  Walker  of  the  Rangers,  first  cross- 
ed the  river  with  orders  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
number  and  position  of  the  enemy,  if  near  the  river. 
Immediately  after  Lieut.  Hays  had  crossed,  the  flank 
companies  of  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  infantry,  were 
thrown  across,  commanded  by  Capt.  Buchanan,  and 
Capt.  Larned.  After  these  commands  had  crossed, 
Capt.  Smith  of  the  artillery  battalion,  crossed  with 
two  companies,  followed  by  Capt.  Kerr’s  squadron 
of  dragoons.  After  this  force  had  crossed,  Ridgely’s 

artillery  was  dismounted  and  taken  over  in  parts. 

In  the  meantime,  the  infantry  already  over,  had  ad- 
vanced, and  occupied  the  hedge  fence  covering  the 
crossing;  after  occupying  this  position  some  two 
hours,  a civil  deputation  from  Matamoros  presented 
itself,  requesting  lo  see  Gen.  Taylor.  The  deputa- 
tion was  sent  over  the  river,  in  charge  of  an  officer 
to  meet  the  general  who  had  not  then  crossed.  The 
object  of  the  deputation  was  to  inform  the  command- 
ing general  of  the  American  forces,  that  Gen.  Arista 
and  the  Mexican  troops,  had  abandoned  Matamoros, 
together  with  his  sick  and  wounded,  and  wishing  to 
know  from  Gen.  Taylor,  what  treatment  the  city 
might  expect  from  him.  Gen.  Taylor  finding  on  in- 
quiry, that  this  report  was  true,  ordered  that  portion 
of  the  American  forces  that  had  not  crossed  the  riv- 
er, to  return  to  Fort  Brown  and  cross  there.  Gen. 
Taylor  immediately  despatched  a staff  officer  to  the 
prefect  lo  demand  a surrender,  and  to  come  to  him 
to  confer  on  the  subject.  Gen.  Taylor  informed  the 
prefect  that  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, uould  be  sacredly  respected.  While  this  was 
going  forward,  the  dragoons  under  Captain  Kerr, 
passed  below  where  they  had  landed,  and  raised  up- 
on the  walls  of  Fort  Paredes,  “The  Star  Spangled 
Banner.” 

The  different  regiments  already  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  were  marched  to  their  respective 
places  of  encampment,  without  noise  or  disorder 
save  when  the  flag  of  our  country,  was  unexpectedly 
seen  waving  from  Fort  Paredes;  discipline  then  gave 
way  to  feeling,  and  nine  hearty  cheers  rent  the  ajr 
and  announced  the  occupation  of  Matamoros  by 
American  troops. 

That  evening,  a small  guard  was  established  in 
Matamoros,  to  keep  the  peace.  No  troops  except 
under  command  that  night,  visited  it.  The  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  citizens  were  guaranteed,  and 
the  Metamoriantf  slept  secure  under  the  protection 
of  the  American  government,  a boon  ever  denied  to 
them  by  their  own. 

A gloom  was  thrown  over  the  brilliant  events  of 
this  day  by  a most  unfortunate  accident;  Lieutenant 
George  Stephens,  a graduate  of  West  Point,  in  1843 
a most  promising  officer  in  the  second  dragoons,  was 
swept  by  the  swift  current  from  his  horse  while 
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crossing  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  command.  He 
had  distinguished  himself  on  the  brilliant  days  of  the 
8th  and  9th,  and  his  untimely  death  was  universally 
lamented.  His  friends,  two  days  after  he  was 
drowned,  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  recov- 
ering his  body  and  giving  it  the  ceremonies  of  a sol- 
dier’s burial.  [JV.  0.  Tropic , June  25. 

Interesting  Mexican  items. — Commerce  on  the 
Rio  Grande. — This  river,  under  the  influence  of 
American  enterprise,  is  assuming  a very  busy  ap- 
pearance. The  steamers  Frontier  and  Cincinnati 
have  arrived  at  Matamoros,  giving  to  the  port  of  the 
town  a lively  appearance.  “River  front  lots”  will 
soon  become  valuable  in  that  city,  and  stores  will  be 
erected  on  the  water’s  edge.  There  was  never  but 
one  steamer  on  the  Rio  Grande,  we  believe,  before 
the  army  of  occupation  arrived  on  its  banks,  and  that 
was  owned  by  one  of  the  Texas  Austins,  as  far  back 
as  1827.  The  boat  carried  on  a very  brisk  trade 
as  high  up  the  river  as  Cornargo,  in  hides,  tallow, 
bones,  etc.;  but  the  ranchero  muleteers,  who  had 
the  commerce  of  the  country  in  their  own  hands, 
complained  to  the  government  of  Pdexico,  and  Aus- 
tin’s boat  was  ordered  off,  and  ever  after  prohibited 
entering  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mexican  ladies. — The  Republic  states,  that  the 
Mexican  ladies  of  Matamoros  are  fast  becoming  re 
concilad  to  “our  people,”  and  begin  to  believe  that 
the  Americans  at  least  “are  not  cannibals.” 

This  may  be  true,  but  we  heard  one  “volunteer 
officer”  say,  that  he  saw  one  Signoreta  living  in 
Calie  Independence  that  looked  so  sweet  under  her 
reboza  and  dark  eye  lashes,  that  he  fell  as  if  he 
could  “eat  her  up.” 

The  “ Republica  de  Rio  Grande,”  has  an  editorial 
drawing  a comparison  between  the  treatment  of  the 
English  on  the  Sutlej,  and  the  Americans  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  contrast  between  our  troops  after  their 
victories,  and  the  Enghish  after  their  triumphs,  is 
certainly  astonishing,  and  opens  a fine  field  for  the 
speculations  of  the  philanthrophist. 

Died. — On  Sunday  morning,  at  6 o’clock,  Captain 
Jose  A.  Baragan,  of  the  Mexican  army,  wounded  in 
the  battle  on  the  9lh  of  May.  Capt.  Baragan  was  a 
brave  and  meritorious  officer,  and  behaved  gallantly 
on  the  field  of  battle.  He  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  American  officers,  and  received  from  them  every 
respect  and  attention. 

[Matamoros  Republic  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

We  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  ot  seeing  Capt. 
Baragan,  while  in  Matamoros.  He  was  confined  to 
his  bed  by  wounds  he  received  in  the  battle  of  the 
9th.  He  was  an  object  of  interest  to  the  officers  of 
the  army,  because  of  his  gallant  bearing  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  for  the  manner  he  acted  while  suffer- 
ing under  his  wounds.  We  heard  Col.  Twiggs  ob- 
serve, that  if  he  died,  he  should  ask  permission  from 
headquarters  to  bury  the  brave  Mexican  officer  with 
military  honors,  as  a last  token  of  admiration  lor  his 
Virtues.  These  incidents  are  interesting,  because 
they  display  the  belter  side  of  the  soldier’s  feelings, 
and  the  soldier’s  heart. 

Pursuit  of  Arista. — The  day  following  the  taking 
of  Matamoros,  Lieut.  Col.  Garland  with  all  the  re- 
gular and  irregular  cavalry  of  the  army,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dragoons  and  rangers,  started  in 
pursuit  of  tlie  retreating  Mexicans,  with  orders  to 
harrass  their  rear,  and  to  capture  prisoners  and  bag- 
gage. On  the  22J,  Col.  Garland  returned  from  his 
pursuit.  He  succeeded  in  capturing  a small  rear 
party,  after  a slight  show  of  resistance  on  their  part 
in  which  two  Mexicans  were  killed  and  twenty  two 
taken  prisoners,  two  of  our  own  troops  slightly 
Vvounded,  one  wagon  with  ammunition  and  clothing 
of  an  artillery  company  was  captured.  The  scarci- 
ty of  water,  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  the 
condition  of  the  horses  compelled  Col.  Garland  to 
return  to  Matamoros,  having  penetrated  over  sixty 
miles  into  the  enemy’s  country. 

The  retreating  army  of  the  Mexicans,  under  Gen. 
Arista,  was  but  twenty  four  hours  ahead  of  our  ca- 
valry, and  our  officers  stopped  at  the  ranches  where 
the  enemy  had  the  night  previous.  A ranchero,  at 
one  of  these  stopping  places,  inquired  with  great 

simplicity  of  Capi. where  the  Americans  were 

going;  he  was  told  in  pursuit  of  the  retreating  Mex- 
ican army.  “Retreating  army!”  said  Ihe  fellow  with 
astonishment,  “why  Gen.  Ampudia  stopped  at  my 
house  last  night,  and  said  that  his  troops  had  con- 
quered the  Americans,  and  that  he  was  on  his  way 
lo  Mexico  to  take  the  news.”  The.man  remained 
confounded,  for  it  was  impossible,  from  national 
pride,  for  him  to  believe  his  nation  had  been  whip- 
ped in  battle,  and  still  more  incomprehensible,  that 
a small  number  of  American  dragoons  should  seri- 
ously and  for  pnrpuses  of  war  really  drive  before 
them  over  three  thousand  troops. 


Friendly  interview. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
gallant  officers,  Col.  Payne,  of  the  United  States  ar- 
my. and  the  Mexican  general,  Vega,  after  the  bat- 
tles of  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  in  which  both  were 
engaged,  took  place  in  the  ladies’  parlor  of  the  St. 
Charles  hotel,  N.  Orleans.  The  N.  O.  Deltas says — 

“The  meeting  between  these  two  brave  soldiers 
was  one  of  cordial  greeting,  and  a kindly  interchange 
of  eomplimenls.  The  general  expressed  his  regret 
to  Ihe  colonel  at  seeing  that  he  was  wounded,  and 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  would  shortly  recover 
from  the  effects  of  it.  The  colonel  thanked  him  for 
his  sympathy,  and  congratulated  him  in  having  es- 
caped a similar  infliction;  he  trusted  that  he  would 
find  his  residence  in  the  United  States  as  agreeable 
as  the  circumstances  would  admit  of:  he  assured  him 
that  his  gallantry  was  appreciated  by  the  officers  of 
the  U.  States  army,  and  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  pleasure  of  this  friendly  greeting  was  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  presence  and  approving  smiles  of  a 
numerous  assemblage  of  ladies,  invited  by  Mrs. 
Gen.  Gaines. 

Col.  Paine,  it  will  be  recollected,  has  brought  with 
him  a number  of  military  standards  captured  from 
the  Mexicans.  They  are  thus  noticed  in  the  Tropic: 

uThe  trophies  of  the  war. — Among  the  most  inter- 
esting relics  obtained  in  the  battles  of  the  8th  and 
9lh,  are  the  standards  of  the  different  companies  and 
regiments.  We  spent  a half  hour  in  examining  these 
pomps  and  circumstances  of  war  with  the  greatest 
interest.  We  found  eighteen  in  all,  seventeen  of 
which  are  of  tri-colored  woollen  or  baize  cloths,  or- 
namented with  the  appropriate  letters  and  symbols. 
They  were  mounted  on  staffs  sharpened  with  iron, 
and  were  not  only  ornamental,  but  dangerous  as  of- 
fensive weapons.  But  the  flag  of  the  most  absorbing 
interest,  is  that  lettered 

BATALLON 
GUARDA  COSTA 

DE  TAMPICO. 

Phis  magnificent  and  tern  flag,  apart  from  its  asso- 
ciations, is  remarkable  for  its  appearance  and  the 
materialals  of  which  it  is  formed.  It  is  of  large  size 
— its  field,  of  tri-colored  silk,  green,  white,  and  red. 
In  the  centre  is  embroidered  the  Mexican  coal  of 
arms,  more  beautiiully  than  we  conceived  any  mo- 
dern Penelope  had  power  to  do,  even  if  her  delicate 
fingers  were  over  skilled  at  the  work.  The  Mexican 
eagle,  with  its  outstretched  wings,  fairly  lay  before 
us,  each  rustle  of  the  flag  on  which  it  rested,  causing 
the  prismatic  colors  of  the  atmosphere  to  play  over 
the  brilliant  floss  silk  needlework  as  brilliantly  as  if 
it  had  been  the  plumage  of  the  bird  itself.  Some  fair 
Mexican  damsel’s  bright  eyes  must  have  grown  wea- 
ry under  their  long  dark  lashes,  in  thus  delicately 
counterfeiting  nature.  Perhaps  it  were  the  work  of 
cloistered  nuns,  it  is  so  elaborate, — some  holy  sister- 
hood, who  by  ascetic  life,  have  long  attenuated  fin- 
gers, and  thus  made  more  nimble,  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  “world’s  gazers”  of  their  sex.  The 
members  of  a whole  convent,  probably,  have  said 
their  matins  and  then  by  turns  wrought  upon  that 
banner,  which  they  fondly  hoped  was  destined  to 
lead  gloriously  the  arms  of  their  country  in  every 
fight.  Alas!  for  the  fortunes  of  war. 

That  flag,  in  the  battle  of  the  Palo  Alto,  was  torn 
by  our  cannon  shot,  and  now  bears  upon  its  folds  the 
the  shattered  shreds  thus  rudely  made;  at  the  Reseca 
de  la  Palma,  it  waved  over  the  bravest  troops,  and 
floated  in  the  wind  as  long  as  its  regiment  lasted  be- 
fore the  terrible  fire  of  our  arms.  When  all  was 
lost,  its  bearer  tore  it  from  its  staff,  and  fled  to  save 
it  from  the  stain  of  capture.  Such,  however,  was 
not  to  be  its  fortune.  The  brave  man  was  met  by 
one  of  our  troops,  and  Land  to  hand  they  fougiil  for 
the  prize, — the  Mexican  nerved  by  every  feeling  o( 
patriotism,  the  American  by  every  feeling  of  a sol- 
dier’s ambition.  The  brave  standard-bearer  bit  the 
dust,  and  the  precious  objec  of  his  care  became  ari 
object  of  curiosity  m the  hands  of  his  enemy.  May 
it  ever  be  respected  among  our  people,  as  the  only 
evidence  existing  of  the  once  brave  “Batallon  de 
Tampico.”  These  trophies  are  in  charge  of  Colonel 
M.  M.  Payne,  and  will  be  by  him  earned  to  Wash- 
ington.” 

Treatment  of  American  prisoners  by  the 
Mexicans. — Capt.  Hardee,  who  was  taken  prisoner 
in  the  capture  of  Thornton’s  company,  states  in  a 
letter  to  a friend  in  Savannah,  that  they  were  treat- 
ed with  the  greatest  consideration  and  kindness. — 
Gen.  Arista  received  the  prisoners  in  the  most  gra- 
cious manner,  and  said  that  “his  nation  had  been  re- 
garded as  barbarous,  and  that  he  wished  to  prove  to 
them  the  contrary.”  Capt.  Hardee  said — “Lieut. 
Kane  and  myself  are  living  with  Gen.  Ampudia, 
lodge  in  his  hotel,  and  sit  at  hi3  table.  We  are  not 
on  parole,  but  in  company  with  one  of  the  general’s 
aids — go  pretty  much  where  and  when  we  please. 


Two  of  his  aids  speak  excellent  English,  and  the 
general  himself  speaks  French,  so  that  we  are  ad- 
mirably iff  in  this  respect.  Every  one  around  us 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  our  time  pass 
pleasantly,  and  if  anything  could  make  us  forget  our 
captivity  it  would  be  the  irarik  and  agreeable  man- 
ners and  generous  hospitality  of  Gen.  Ampudia. — 
He  and  General  Arista  are  both  men  of  high  tone 
and  character.”  These  facts  are  highly  honorable 
to  the  Mexicans. 

General  Arista,  in  his  official  accounts  of  the 
battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  May,  makes  the  following 
statement  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Mexicans: 

Killed  on  the  8th — officers,  4;  soldiers  98.  Wounded 
— colonel,  1;  officers,  10;  soldiers,  116.  Missing — 
soldiers,  26.  Killed  on  the  9th — officers,  6;  soldiers, 
154.  Wounded — colonels,  2;  majors,  2;  officers,  19; 
soldiers,  205.  Missing — officers,  3;  soldiers,  156  — 
Total  killed,  10  officers,  252  soldiers.  Wounded — 
5 superior  officers;  29  officers;  321  soldiers.  Missing 
— 3 officers;  182  soldiers.  Grand  total,  802. 

arista’s  official  report  of  the  evacuation  of 
matamoros. 

Headquarters  in  the  Rancho  de  la  Venada, 

May  18,  1846. 

Division  of  llie  north — Commander  in  chief:  Ail  the 
means  of  subsistence  of  this  division  being  consum- 
ed, its  activity  paralysed,  and  its  artillery  dimmish, 
ed,  while  that  of  the  enemy  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased  in  the  number  of  pieces  and  the  calibre  of 
his  guns,  in  such  a manner  that,  were  he  to  open  his 
fire,  the  city  of  Matamoros  would  be  instantly  des; 
troyed,  to  the  utter  luin  of  national  and  foreign  in- 
terests, 1 have  decided  to  retire  from  it  with  the 
forces  under  my  command  before  I find  myself  sum- 
moned and  very  likely  obliged  to  evacuate  it  with 
dishonor,  which  1 shall  thus  avoid;  fur  the  march  is 
slow,  our  pieces  being  drawn  by  oxen  and  our  mu- 
nitions in  carls.  My  object  now  is  to  defend  the 
soil  of  these  departments,  which  have  been  entrust- 
ed to  me;  and  lor  that  purpose  1 am  going  to  post 
myself  at  those  points  most  convenient  and  within 
reach  of  supplies,  of  which  1 will  hereafter  inform 
your  highness,  though  your  communications  must 
seek  me  by  the  road  of  China  or  that  of  Linares. — 
The 'step  to  which  1 have  referred  has  saved  the  na- 
tional honor;  and  I communicate  it  to  your  highness 
fur  your  information,  recommending  you  to  secure 
the  camp  equipage,  placing  it  in  a convenient  point 
and  preserving  the  16  pounders  in  that  city,  to 
which,  moreover,  1 will  order  a reinforcement. 

MARIANO  ARISTA. 


To  the  commandant  gen’l  of  Tamaulipas. 


PASSAGE  OF  THE  ANTl-PROTECTiVE  TA- 
RIFF BILL 


BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


The  proceedings  will  be  found  at  large  in  this 
number  of  the  Register. 

The  “Union”  of  the  night  of  the  3d  inst.  announ- 
ces the  passage  of  the  bill  under  the  caption  of— 

“Glory  enough  for  one  day.” — “The  revenue  bill 
passed .” 

It  is  with  grateful  hearts  that  we  announce  to  the 
country  the  passage  of  (he  revenue  tariff  bill  in  the 
house  of  representatives  by  a vote  of  114  for,  to  95 
against,  the  bill — being  a majority  of  19  votes  in  fa- 
vor of  the  measure  which,  counting  the  speaker, 
who  can  only  give  the  casting  vote,  and  three  de- 
mocrats who  had  not  paired  off,  unavoidably  absent, 
swells  the  actual  majority  to  23  votes.  The  vote 
was  not  sectional.  'I  he  north,  the  south,  the  east, 
and  the  west  participated  in  the  adoption  of  the 
measure.  The  largest  vole  for  the  bill  was  from  the 
west.  Six  of  the  western  states — namely,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Texas, 
being  unanimous  for  the  measure,  with  majorities  in 
its  favor  from  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  and  Loui- 
siana. Let  this  fact  teach  moderation  to  the  pro- 
tectionists. The  great,  the  glorious,  and  growing 
west,  is  for  free-trade.  The  vast  region  from  which 
two  new  states,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  are  about 
emerging,  and  whose  entire  representation  under  the 
census  of  1850  will,  at  the  present  ratio,  reach  100 
members,  is  almost  unanimous  for  free  trade.  Th3 
voice  of  the  farmers,  the  voice  of  that  great  agricul- 
tural valley  of  the  M ississippi,  calls  loudly  for  free 
trade.  On  the  same  side  will  be  the  four  additional 
new  states  from  Texas,  slave-holding  and  non-slave- 
holding, the  new  stale  north  of  Iowa  and  west  of 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa — all,  all  will  be  agricultural, 
and  all  for  free  trade.  And  Oregon  now  secured, 
and  ready  for  peaceful  settlement  and  emigration— 
Oregon  to  form  at  least  four  new  slates— Oregon 
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upon  the  Pacific,  and  inviting  the  commerce  of  Asia 
and  South  America— Oregon  pre  eminently  agricul- 
tural and  commercial — she,  loo,  will  come  in  under 
the  glorious  banner  of  free  trade. 

Will  the  pretectionists  longer  resist  this  irresisti- j 
ble  phalanx?  Will  they  learn  wisdom,  and  permit 
the  present  bill  to  pass  through  the  senate?  Would 
they,  if  they  could,  defeat  it  there,  and  bring  down 
upon  them  by  that  resistance  a much  more  radical 
measure  than  the  bill  which  has  just  passed  the 
house  of  representatives?  We  warn  the  protection 
ists,  that  if  the  present  congress  resist,  and  this  bill 
is  not  passed,  they  must  expect  a lower  ad  valorem. 
Mark  what  we  say:  not  a single  manufactory  will  be 
stopped  by  this  bill.  . A portion  of  the  enormous 
profits  of  the  manufacturers  will  be  curtailed;  but 
their  business  in  the  main  will  still  be  more  profita- 
ble than  any  other  pursuit  in  the  country.  Are  they 
not  satisfied  with  this ? If  not,  let  them  expect,  as 
they  will  richly  merit,  a lower  ad  valorem.  The 
existing  debt,  and  the  Mexican  war,  has  given  rise 
to  higher  duties  than  would  have  been  imposed  in  a 
state  of  peace;  and  let  the  protectionists  be  satisfied. 
For  ourselves,  we  say,  let  the  bill  pass,  and  let  us 
have  repose.  Let  the  whole  country  know  upon 
what  they  are  to  rely.  The  bill,  with  a few  modi-* 
fications,  is  essentially  tlmt  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  Mr.  Walker  embarked  in  a new  path,  in 
which  no  previous  secretary  had  dared  to  precede 
him.  He  recommended:  first,  the  abolition  of  all 
specific  duties  and  all  minimum.!,  and  the  exclusive  ad 
valorem  system.  2d.  He  recommended  that  no  duty 
be  imposed  on  any  article  above  that  lowest  rate 
which  would  yield  the  largest,  amount  of  revenue; 
and  3-J.  The  warehousing  system  and  all  have  been 
adopted.  The  great  constitutional  principle  has  been 
indicated  in  the  passage,  by  the  house,  of  a bill  for  I 
revenue  as  its  object,  and  not  for  protection.  All  the 
duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  greatly 
diminished,  whilst  luxuries  are  made  to  bear  a much 
larger  proportion  of  revenue.  It  was  due  to  justice 
to  state  that  the  largest  vote  for  the  bill  came  from  the 
west;  but  the  south  nobly  sustained  their  long-cher 
ished  principles.  Virginia,  the  great  founder  of  the 
democratic  faith,  was  unanimous,  save  one,  (14  out 
of  15  representatives,)  in  favor  of  the  measure. — 
South  Carolina,  so  renowned  for  courage  and  intel- 
lect, was  absolutely  unanimous.  All  the  democrats 
of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  were  true  to  their 
great  cause.  One — we  believe  but  one — whig  vote 
was  given  for  the  bill.  The  man  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  give  that  vote  was  the  upright  and  able 
whig  member  from  Alabama,  Mr.  Hilliard.  The 
democracy  of  New  York  covered  themselves  with 
glory  in  the  support  of  the  measure. 

From  Pennsylvania,  so  distinguished  in  support  of 
the  war  of  ’76,  and  1812,  and  so  ever  ready  to  pour 
out  the  life-blood  of  her  sons  in  defence  of  the  coun- 
try— so  devoted  to  the  Union — so  true  to  the  demo- 
cratic faith  on  all  other  questions  but  the  tariff,  there 
was  but  a single  vote  for  this  great  measure — and 
that  came  from  the  bold  and  fearless,  the  truly  able 
and  eloquent  Wilmot.  Let  him  wail  but  a year,  to 
see  the  operation  of  this  bill  defeat  all  the  predic- 
tions of  his  opponents,  and  his  vote,  though  now 
alone,  will  be  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  a sin- 
gular coincidence,  that  Mr.  Wiimot,  the  only  Penn- 
sylvanian who  voted  for  the  bill,  is  a native  of  the 
same  town  and  county  of  that  slate  as  Mr.  Walker. 

The  following  stales,  ten  in  number,  were  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  the  bill:  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas,  Il- 
linois, Missouri,  Michigan,  and  Arkansas,  (absent  on 
the  final  vote.)  A majority  of  the  votes  of  the  fol- 
lowing states  were  for  the  bill:  the  above  ten  states, 
and  in  addition,  Maine,  (the  star  of  the  east,  unani- 
mous save  one,)  Virginia,  Norlh  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  (unanimous,  save  one,  unseduced  by  su- 
gar and  molasses,)  Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee — in  all, 
eighteen  states  for  the  bill;  New  York  equally  di- 
vided. Six  states  were  unanimous  against  the  bill, 
and  a majority  in  three  more  against  it — in  all,  nine 
slates. 

The  bill  will  produce  twenty-eight  millions  of  net 
revenue. 

On  Monday  next,  we  understand  that  the  graduat- 
ing bill  will  come  up,  when  we  hope  that  great  mea- 
sure will  pass  by  acclamation.  It  is  important,  with 
the  view  of  increasing  the  revenue,  by  bringing  into 
I markets  lands  that  will  not  sell  at  the  present,  and 
j still  more  important  to  prevent  the  depression  of  the 
i wages  of  labor  by  offering  homes  to  the  laboring 
poor  at  low  prices. 

Where  so  many  made  able  speeches  for  the  bill,  it 
I would  be  invidious  to  distinguish;  but  wc  cannot  for- 
bear to  mention  the  able  argument  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  Mr.  McKay. 
He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the  labor  of  the  day.  He 
has  worked  for  the  great  cause  by  day  and  by  nigh I; 
, and  to  him  Jet  all  honor  be  paid,  as  it  is  due. 


This  bill  will  speak  for  itself;  and,  in  fact,  | 
we  have  no  time  to  analyze  its  provisions.  Lei  us  j 
stale,  however,  as  its  proud  and  distinguished  cha-  i 
racteristie,  thal  it  is  a revenue  bill,  founded  on  the  ad 
valorem  principle,  and  that  it  totally  repudiates  the 
minimum  principle,  and  all  specific  duties.  We  can  also 
state,  in  the  general,  from  the  best  authority,  that  it 
reduces  the  duties  on  cottons,  on  an  average  of  all  its 
varieties,  and  abolishing  all  its  minimum  principles, 
at  least  50  per  cent.,  auJ  on  woollens  the  reduction  is 
at  leal  10  per  cent.,  and  so  on  with  other  articles. 

When  we.  entered  the  hall  to-'day,  about  1 o’clock, 
we  found  the  house  deciding  upon  the  different  amend- 
ments which  had  been  made  yesterday  in  commiltee 
of  the  whole.  They  were  upon  the  salt  tax.  The 
effort  was  making  by  the  wliigs,  &c.,  to  place  salt 
upon  the  free  list,  with  a view  of  confirming  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  of  the  whole,  which 
had  abolished  the  bounty  on  the  fisheries.  The  cal- 
culation of  the  wliigs  was,  that  if  salt  was  made  free, 
and  the  fishing  bounties  abolished,  the  former  might 
lose  some  of  the  democratic  votes  from  New  York, 
and  the  latter  might  lose  the  7 democratic  votes  of 
Maine — and  thus  the  whole  bill  might  be  defeated. 
This  seemed  to  be  the  gist  of  the  matter — and  upon 
these  questions  the  whole  struggle  seemed  to  turn. 
The  result  appeared  to  ba  uncertain. 

During  the  voting  on  the  tariff,  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  taken  five  times  on  the  duly  on  salt.  Many  of 
the  democratic  party  were  so  situated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  vole  their  real  sentiments  in 
face  of  an  opposing  parly  who  sought  all  the  while 
to  embarrass  and  encumber  the  bill  with  amend- 
ments, which  would  force  some  few  of  the  demo- 
crats to  vote  down  the  whole  bill.  Great  praise  Is 
due  to  those  of  the  democratic  party  who  nobly  came 
forward,  sacrificed  their  peculiar  tenets  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  and  in  a proper  spirit  of  compromise, 
so  effectually  aided  in  securing  the  passage  of  this 
great  measure  of  reform,  and  justice,  and  equality. 
And  in  what  manner,  we  ask,  can  the  whigs,  who 
are  so  clamorous  for  the  protection  of  every  branch 
of  industry,  justify  themselves  in  taking  from  salt 
manufacturers  all  protection  and  all  advantages, 
either  direct  or  incidental,  by  virtue  of  the  tariff 
bills? 

At  length,  however,  after  five  votes  on  the  salt 
question,  it  was  determined  not  >o  place  it  the 
Iree  list — and  the  result  is  this:  That  by  the  bill,  the 
salt  from  8 cents  per  bushel,  under  the  present  law, 
equivalent  to  from  100  to  150  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
is  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  From 
the  moment  of  announcing  this  vote,  which  was  car- 
ried by  2 majority,  the  friends  of  the  bill  went  on 
conquering  and  to  conquer. 

The  amendment  from  the  commiltee  of  the  whole 
for  abolishing  the  fish  bounties  was  rejected.  No 
serious  opposition  was  subsequently  made  to  any  of 
other  amendments  of  the  committee  of  the  whole; 
and  finally,  after  going  through  the  amendments  to 
the  bill,  the  question  was  taken  on  engrossing  it,  and 
carried,  on  yeas  and  nays,  by  sx  majority  of  19.  The 
motion  on  reconsideration  was  then  made  and  re- 
jected by  a triumphant  majority,  without  calling  the 
yeas  and  nays.  The  house  immediately  adjourned 
over  till  Monday  next,  to  give  the  members  an  op- 
portunity of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  Ameri- 
can independence. 

We  shall  not  paint  the  scene.  It  was  full  of  the 
most  intense  interest,  but  divested  of  ail  violence 
and  angry  passions,  and  conducted  with  as  much  or- 
der as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  the  profound  feeling  it  excited, 
the  number  of  members,  and  the  crowd  of  sympa- 
thizing spectators,  ll  was  a spectacle,  upon  the 
whole,  which  we  could  not  willingly  have  missed, 
and  which  impressed  us  with  more  than  usual  re- 
spect for  the  dignity  and  imposing  character  of  the 
house  of  representatives. 

We  are  sure  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  de- 
scribe Ihe  profound  interest  with  which  we  witnessed 
these  proceedings,  and  the  joy  with  whicn  we  hailed 
the  result.  We  consider  ii  the  triumph  of  the  great 
and  glorious  principles  of  the  age  itself.  It  is  one 
which  we  have  sought  for  years  past  to  accomplish. 
The  bill  is  now  before  the  senate.  We  cannot,  will 
not,  doubt  its  success  before  that  illustrious  body. — 
, When  that  work  is  achieved,  we  shall  hail  it  as  one 
j of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  the  age. 


THE  TARIFF  BILL. 


House  of  Representatives,  Thursday,  July  2, 
1846.  In  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Cobb,  in  the 
chair. 

The  hour  at  which  the  house  had  decided  that  de- 
bate on  the  bill  should  cease,  arrived.  Seventy-three 


members  had  made  speeches  on  the  bill,  and  about 
forty  more,  it  is  stated,  were  very  anxious  to  speak 
on  it.  The  commiltee  proceeded  to  vote. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  enacts,  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  Deo.  1846,  Ihe  following  rates  instead 
of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  on  articles  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  shall  be  imposed,  viz: 

On  goods,  waies,  and  merchandize  mentioned 
In  schedule  A,  a duty  of  75  per  cent,  ad  valorum 


do 

B, 

do 

30 

do 

do 

do 

G, 

do 

25 

do 

do 

do 

D, 

do 

20 

do 

do 

do 

E, . 

do 

15 

do 

<3o 

do 

F, 

do 

10 

do 

do 

do 

G, 

do 

5 

do 

do 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McKay,  the  duly  imposed  on  ar- 
ticles enumerated  in  schedule  A,  was  increased  so  a9 
to  subject  them  to  100  per  cent.,  instead  of  seventy- 
five. 

1 Fines, — Mr.  Tibhalts  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by 
placing  wines  of  all  kinds,  and  all  imitations  of 
wines,  in  schedule  A,  so  as  to  subject  them  to  Ihe 
duty  of  100  per  cent.,  instead  of  the  lower  duties 
which  the  bill  imposes  on  them.  The  motion  was 
negatived,  ayes  55,  nays  88. 

Silks. — Mr.  Tibialis  moved  to  insert  in  the  bill,  be- 
tween schedule  A and  B,  the  following: — “On  silks 
unmanufactured,  and  manufactures,  of  which  silk  is 
the  chief  component  part.”  Negatived  without  a 
count. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  inserting  a 
new  schedule,  to  come  in  as  schedule  I,  imposing  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  “Alabaster  and 
spar  ornaments,  almonds,  anchovies,  sardines,  and  all 
other  fish  preserved  in  oil;  camphor  refined,  cassia, 
cloves;  composition  lops  for  tables  or  other  articles 
of  furniture;  comfits,  s weetmeats,  or  fruit  preserved 
in  sugar,  brandy,  or  molasses;  curranls,  dates,  figs; 
ginger  root,  dried  or  green;  glass,  cut;  mace;  manu- 
factures of  cedar  wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahoga- 
ny, rosewood,  and  satin  wood;  nutmegs,  pimento, 
prepared  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  and  game,  seal- 
ed or  enclosed  in  cans  or  otherwise;  prunes,  raisins; 
scagliola  tops  for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furniture; 
cigars,  snuff,  paper  cigars,  and  all  other  manufac- 
tures of  tobacco;  wines,  Burgundy,  champaigne, 
claret,  Madeira,  port,  sherry,  and  all  other  wines, 
and  imitations  of  wines.” 

Mr.  Schenck  inquired  if  it  would  be  in  order  to 
move  to  strike  out  “40,”  and  insert  “54  40?”  (A 
laugh.) 

Mr.  ITood  moved  to  strike  out  “40,”  and  insert 
50.  Negatived. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McKay,  for  levying 
a duty  of  40  per  cent.,  was  then  adopted--and  the 
question  recurred  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Tibbails  proposed  to  include  “unmanufactured 
silks,  and  manufactures  of  which  silk  is  the  chief 
component  part”  under  this  schedule.  Negatived, 
ayes  43,  nays  86. 

Lon. — Mr.  Pres'on  King  moved  to  include  in  this 
schedule,  “iron  in  bars,  blooms,  bolts,  loop?,  pigs, 
rods,  slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  provided 
tor,  castings  of  iron,  old  or  scraps  of  iron,  vessels  of 
cast  iron.”  Motion  rejected. 

Mr.  Tibballs  moved  to  insert  in  this  schedule  the 
following:  “Hemp  and  wool  unmanufactured;  Ma- 
nilla, sun,  and  other  hemp  of  India;  jute,  Sisal  grass; 
coir  used  for  cordage;  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp; 
cabh  s,  twine,  cordage,  yarn,  and  pack  thread,  tarred 
or  untarred;  seines,  cotton  bagging,  gunny  cloth,  sail 
duck,  Russia  sheeting,  linens,  and  grass  cloth;  flax- 
seed, hempseed,  linseed,  and  rapeseed.”  This  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  P.  King  moved  to  include  in  this  schedule  the 
following:  ‘ Clothing  ready-made  and  wearing  ap- 
parel of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, made  up,  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  tailor,  seamstress,  or  manufacturer.”  Nega- 
tived. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  McKay's  sche- 
dule 1,  and  it  was  carried — ayes  101,  noes  74. 

Schedule  B.  Mr.  Erinkcrhcff  moved  to  strike  out 
“30,”  and  insert  “35  per  cent,  ad  valorem”  — to  pay 
able  under  ibis  schedule.  Negatived. 

The  articles  heretofore  included  in  R,  but  now  in- 
serted in  schedule  1,  were  stricken  out  of  B,  and  so, 
in  respect  to  the  several  schedules  in  which  they  ce 
curied. 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ba.,  moved  lo  strike  out  of  sche- 
dule B,  “iron,"  in  bars,  blooms,  bolts,  loops,  pigs, 
rods,  slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  eastings  of  jion,  vessels  of  cast  iron,  old  scrap, 
iron;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro 
vided  for.”  Negatived,  ayes  47,  nays  83. 

Mr.  Me  Crate  moved  to  strikeout  “molasses,”  with 
a view  of  including  that  article  under  a lower  dut) 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  to  add  after  words  “salmon  pre= 
served”  t tie  words  “or  fresh.”  Negatived. 
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Mr.  McKay  moved  to  include  in  schedule  B,  the 
following:  “Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  casks  or  bot- 
tles; corks,  earthen,  china,  and  stoneware,  and  all 
other  wares  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  sub- 
stances, not  otherwise  provided  for;  fire-crackers; 
flats,  braids,  plaits,  spartem  and  willow  squares,  used 
for  making  hats  or  bonnets;  glass  tumblers,  plain, 
moulded  or  presse*d,  not  cut  or  painted;  hats  and 
bonnets  for  men,  women,  and  children,  composed  of 
straw,  satin-straw,  chip,  grass,  palm  leaf,  willow,  or 
any  other  vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair,  whale- 
bone, or  other  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
hemp  unmanufactured;  nuts  not  other  provided  for; 
ochres  and  oohrey  earths,  used  in  the  composition  of 
painters’  colors,  whether  dry  or  ground  in  oil;  olive 
oil  in  casks  other  than  salad  oil,  potatoes,  sewing 
silks  in  the  gum  or  purified,  shoes  composed  wholly 
of  India-rubber,  silk  twist  and  twist  composed  of  silk 
and  mohair,  tobacco  unmanufactured,  twines  and 
packthread  of  whatever  material  composed,  vinegar, 
firewood  and  wood  unmanufactured  not  otherwise 
provided  for,  wool  unmanufactured.” 

Air.  Gordon  moved  to  add  to  the  item,  by  adding  in 
respect  to  wool,  these  words:  “according  to  its  value 
at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  United  Stales.”  This  was 
negatived. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  include  in  the  amendment, 
‘fblankets  of  all  kinds.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatls  moved  to  include  “cotton  bagging.” — 
Negatived. 

Air.  Rathbun  moved  to  add  “woollen  and  worsted 
yarn.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Rathbun  moved  to  add  “flaxseed,  hempseed, 
linseed,  and  rapeseed.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatls  moved  to  add  “hemp  and  flax  unma- 
nufactured, codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax,  manu- 
factures of  which  hemp  or  flax  shall  be  the  compo- 
nent material  of  chief  value.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  add  a proviso  in  relation  to 
fish.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Rathbun  moved  to  add  “raw  hides  and  skins 
of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Foster  to  add  “salt.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Simpson  moved  to  strike  out  “hemp.”  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Hungerford  moved  to  add  “cables  or  cordage, 
tarred  or  untarred.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hungerford  moved  to  add  “baizes,  bookings, 
flannels,  and  floor-cloths,  of  whatever  material  com- 
posed, not  otherwise  provided  for.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hungerford  moved  to  add  “paper  hanging  and 
paper  for  screens  or  fire  boards.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hungerford  moved  to  add  “window  glass, 
drawn,  crown,  or  cylinder.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  McKay's  amendment,  to  add  to  schedule  B, 
■was  then  agreed  to. 

Schedule  C.  Mr.  Brinkerhojf  moved  to  strike  out 
“25”  and  insert  “30  per  cent.”  as  the  rate  of  duty 
under  this  schedule.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Thurman  moved  to  add  to  this  schedule  “raw 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  died,  salted,  or 
pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hungerford  moved  to  add  “velvet  in  the  piece, 
composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  but  of  which  cotton  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  to  add  “fish,  foreign,  whether 
fresh,  smoked,  salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  add  to  schedule  C the  fol- 
lowing: “Borax  or  tinckal,  Burgundy  pitch,  calomel 
and  all  other  mercurial  preparations;  camphor  crude, 
feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds,  and  downs  of  all 
kinds;  floss  silks,  grasscloth,  hair  cloth,  hair-sealing, 
and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  jute,  sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vege- 
table substances  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  malting,  Chinese,  and  other  floor  matting 
and  mats  made  of  flags,  jute  or  grass;  roofing  slates.” 
This  additien  was  agreed  to. 

Schedule  D Duty  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Ingersoll  moved  to  strike  out  the  following: 
“Acids— acetic,  acetous,  boracic,  chromic,  citric, 
muriatic,  white  and  yellow,  nitric,  pyroligneous,  and 
tartaric,  and  all  other  acids  of  every  description 
used  for  chemical  or  medical  purposes,  or  for  manu- 
facturing, or  in  the  fine  arts,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  strike  out  “boards,  planks.” 
Negatived. 

The  item  of  “foreign  fish , whether  smoked,  salt- 
ed,” &c.  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hamlin  amended  by 
inserting  the  word  fresh  before  the  worded  “smoked.” 

Mr.  Wni.  W.  Campbell  moved  to  strike  out  “hair 
cloth,  hair-seating,  and  all  other  manufactures  of 
hair,  not  otherwise  provided  for,”  with  a view  to 
transfer  it  to  another  schedule  with  another  rate  of 
duty.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Holmes,  of  S.  C.,  moved  to  strike. out  “pine- 
apples.” Negatived. 


Mr.  J/orris  moved  to  strike  out  “salt.”  Carried — 
ayes  90,  noes  60. 

Mr.  Wilmat  moved  to  add  to  the  schedule  “raw 
hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or 
piokled,  not  otherwise  provided  for.”  Negatived — 
ayes  63,  notes  86. 

Air.  McKay  moved  to  add  to  schedule  D the  fol- 
lowing: “Angora,  Thibet,  and  other  goats  hair  or 
mohair,  unmanufactured;  cedar  wood,  ebony,  grana- 
dilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  satin  wood,  unmanu- 
factured; cream  of  tartar,  extract  of  Indigo,  extract 
and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other  dye-woods  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  extract  of  madder,  flaxseed, 
green  turtle,  gunny  cloth,  bronze  liquor,  iron  liquor, 
lac  spirits,  manna,  marble  in  the  rough,  slab,  or 
block,  unmanufactured;  Dutch  and  bronze  metal,  in 
leaf;  needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darning,  or 
knitting;  ozier  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-ma- 
kers’ use;  paving  stones,  paving  and  roofing  tiles 
and  bricks;  plaster  of  Paris,  when  ground;  quick- 
silver, saffron  ami  saffron  cake,  sepia;  steel,  all  than 
otherwise  provided  for.” 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  add  “linseed  and  rapeseed.” 
Negatived. 

Air.  McKay's  addition  to  schedule  D was  then 
agreed  to. 

Schedule  E.  Duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  , ad  valorem. — 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  moved  to  strike  out  “Peruvian 
bark.”  Negatived. 

The  item  of  steel  was  amended  so  as  to  read  “steel 
in  bars,  cast,  shear,  or  German,”  striking  out  “plates 
or  sheets.” 

Mr.  Fries  moved  to  insert  “salt”  in  this  schedule, 
so  as  to  subject  it  to  a duty  of  15  per  cent.  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  add  to  schedule  E the  fol- 
lowing: “Brimstone,  crude  in  bulk;  cork-tree  bark, 
unmanufactured;  silk,  raw,  not  more  advanced  in 
manufacture  than  singles,  tram,  and  thrown,  or  or- 
ganzine;  terne  tin  plates,  tin  foil,  tin  in  plates  or 
sheets,  tin  plates  galvanized,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.”  Agreed  to. 

Air.  Wilmot  moved  to  add  “raw  hides  and  skins 
of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not 
otherwise  provided  for.”  Negatived — ayes  64, 
noes  81. 

Schedule  F.  Duly  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Ingersoll  moved  to  strike  out  the  item  “books 
printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  illus- 
trated newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise 
provided  for.”  This  was  negatived.  He  then  mov- 
ed to  add  to  the  item  the  following.  “ Provided , That 
books  printed  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German, 
reports  of  legislative  committees  appointed  under 
foreign  governments,  polyglots,  lexicons,  and  dic- 
tionaries, maps  and  charts,  and  all  books  that  have 
been  printed  more  than  forty  years  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty.”  This  was  also  negatived. 

Mr.  Win.  W.  Campbell  moved  to  add  to  the  item 
the  following:  “Except  when  imported  for  libraries 
and  oiher  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning.” 
Negatived. 

Air.  McKay  moved  to  add  to  schedule  F:  “Barilla, 
bleaching  powders  or  chloride  of  lime;  burr  stones, 
wrought  or  unvvrought;  cochineal;  gum  Arabic,  gum 
Senegal,  gum  Tragacanth,  gum  Barbary,  gum  East 
India,  gum  Jedda,  gum  substitute  or  burnt  starch, 
Indigo,  kelp,  natron,  terra  Japonica  or  catechu.” — 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  Farran  moved  to  add  to  this  addition  to  sche- 
dule F as  follows:  “Raw  hides  and  skins,  of  all 
kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,  not  other- 
wise provided  for.”  Negatived — ayes  76,  noes  82. 

Air.  Fries  moved  to  add  “salt.”  Negatived. 

Schedule  G.  Duty  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Mr. 
Thurman  moved  to  strike  out  “raw  hides  and  skins, 
of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or  pickled,”  with 
a view  to  make  them  pay  another  rate  of  duty.  Ne- 
gatived. 

Air.  McKay  move  to  add  to  schedule  G the  follow- 
ing: “Algol  or  crude  tartar;  berries,  nuts,  and  vege- 
tables used  exclusively  in  dying  or  in  composing 
dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  has 
undergone  any  manufacture;  Brazil  wood,  and  all 
other  dye-wood  in  sticks;  ivory,  unmanufactured; 
ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory,  madder  root,  nut  galls, 
mother  of  pearl;  lasting,  suitable  for  shoes,  boots, 
bootees,  or  buttons,  exclusively;  manufactures  of 
mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or  other  manufactures  of 
cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots, 
bootees,  or  buttons,  exclusively.” 

This  addition  to  schedule  G was  agreed  to.  Ayes 
89,  noes  71. 

Schedule  H.  Freelist.  The  second  section  of  the  bill 
enacts,  “That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber next  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  men- 
tioned in  schedule  H shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

Mr.  W.  W ■ Campbell  moved  to  insert  in  the  sche- 
dule the  following:  “Books,  maps,  charts,  manu- 
scripts, periodicals,  magazines,  or  newspapers,  bound 


or  unbound,  when  imported  for  literary  and  other 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  learning.”  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Tibbatls  moved  to  strike  out  from  the  free  list 
these  words:  “Coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct 
from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production  in 
American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by 
reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating 
duties,  tonnage,  or  other  charges,”  and  to  insert  the 
following:  “Salt,  coffee,  and  tea,  when  imported  in 
American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by  re- 
ciprocal treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating 
duties,  tonnage,  or  other  charges.” 

Mr.  Schenck  moved  to  amend  Mr.  Tibbali's  amend- 
ment, by  striking  out  all  after  “lea.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Clarke  moved  to  strike  out  “and  tea.”  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Jenkins  moved  to  strike  out  “salt.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Rathbun  moved  to  add  to  the  amendment  “su- 
gar and  molasses.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatls'  amendment  was  then  negatived. — 
Ayes  69,  noes  75. 

Mr.  Norris  moved  to  insert  tfie  word  “salt”  be- 
tween the  words  “coffee”  and  “tea,”  so  as  to  make 
the  item  read  “coffee,  salt,  and  lea.”  Agreed  to. — 
Ayes  101,  noes  65. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso 
at  the  close  of  schedule  H.  Negatived. 

The  committee  having  passed  through  the  several 
schedules  of  articles  subjected  to  the  various  rates  of 
duties — 

The  third  section  next  came  under  consideration. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandize  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  a duty  of  twen- 
ty per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

No  amendment  was  proposed. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  it  shall 
happen,  in  any  future  fiscal  year,  that  the  revenue 
shall  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenditures  re- 
quired for  that  year,  a duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  tea  and 
coffee,  to  take  effect  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  en- 
suing year;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  report  such  deficiency  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  shall  forthwith  announce  the  same  by  proc- 
lamation, and  direct  that  the  aforesaid  duty  be  col- 
lected as  above  provided. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  moved  to  strike  out  the  said 
fourth  section,  and  to  insert  another  in  its  place. — 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  add  to  the  section  a provision 
subjecting  salt  to  a duty  of  six  and  a quarter  cents 
per  bushel  of  fifty-six  pounds.  It  was  negatived. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  strike  out  the  fourth  section, 
and  to  insert  the  following: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  in  which 
the  invoice  or  entry  shall  not  contain  the  weight, 
quantity,  or  measure -of  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dize, now  weighed  or  measured  or  gauged,  the  same 
shall  be  weighed,  gauged,  or  measured  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  Ayes  97,  noes  79. 

And  so  the  duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
tea  and  coffee  was  stricken  out. 

Drawback  on  salted  fish. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further'  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the 
bounty  heretofore  authorized  by  law  to  be  paid  on 
the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  there  shall  he  allowed,  on  the  expor- 
tation thereof,  if  cured  with  foreign  salt,  a drawback 
equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  the  salt,  and  no 
more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Hoge  moved  to  strike  out  all  after  “December 
next,”  and  to  insert  a provision  to  repeal  all  laws 
allowing  bounty  or  drawback  on  fishing  vessels,  or 
salted  fish  exported.  Carried.  Ayes  103,  noes  77. 

Goods  in  public  stores, 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  ail  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  imported  after  the  passage 
of  this  act,  and  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  on 
the  second  day  of  December  next,  shall  be  subject 
to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the 
same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day. 

No  amendment  was  proposed. 

East  India  goods  in  store. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  twelfth 
section  of  an  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  revenue 
from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing 
laws  imposing  duties  on  imports  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses.” approved  August  30,  1842,  shall  be  and  the 
same  is  hereby  so  far  modified,  that  all  goods  im- 
ported from  this  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the  public  stores  for  the 
space  ot  one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  instead  of  the 
term  of  sixty  days  prescribed  in  the  said  section;  and 
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that  all  goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the  public 
stores  one  hundred  and  eighty  days,  instead  of  the 
term  of  ninety  days  prescribed  in  the  said  section: 
Provided,  That  the  time  of  the  payment  of  duties  on 
all  such  goods,  whether  the  same  or  any  portion 
thereof  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  such  duties  or 
not,  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum 
upon  the  duties  payable  from  the  time  of  the  impor- 
tation thereof  to  the  time  of  payment  shall  also 
be  paid  as  a part  of  the  duties  chargeable  upon  such 
goods. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  strike  out  th6  proviso. — 
Agreed  to. 

Mr.  McClelland  moved  to  amend  the  section  by 
striking  out  “one  hundred  and  fifty  days”  and  “one 
hundred  and  eighty  days,”  and  insert  “three  years” 
in  each  place.  Negatived. 

Mr.  McKay  moved  to  strike  out  “one  hundred  and 
fifty  days”  and  “one  hundred  and  eighty  days,”  and 
insert  “one  .year”  in  each  place.  Agreed  to.  Ayes 
90,  r.oes  83. 

Ascertain  the  value  of  goods. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agents  of  imports 
which  have  been  actually  purchased,  on  entry  of  the 
same,  to  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his  opinion  may 
raise  the  same  to  the  true  market  value  of  such  im- 
ports in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence 
the  importation  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  which 
the  goods  imported  shall  have  been  originally  manu- 
factured or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be;  and  to  add 
thereto  all  costs  and  charges  which,  under  existing 
laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port 
where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which  the 
duties  should  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same  may 
be  imported  or  entered  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of 
such  imports  to  be  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascer- 
tained in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  existing 
laws:  and  if  the  appraised  value  thereof  shall  ex- 
ceed by  ten  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declar- 
ed on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  a duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem on  such  appraised  value:  Provided,  neverthe- 
less, That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be 
assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value; 
any  law  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. (No  amendment  was  proposed.) 

Goods  undervalued  to  be  sold. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  upon  the 
examination  of  any  parcel,  package,  or  quantity  of 
goods,  of  which  entry  has  been  made,  the  appraisers 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
same  are  undervalued  by  the  owner,  importer,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same  may  be 
entered,  the  sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry first  being  obtained,  if  in  his  opinion  the  same 
shall  be  advisable,  to  lake  such  goods  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States.  And  such  collector  shall  cause 
such  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  within  twen- 
ty days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  unclaimed 
goods;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  placed 
forthwith  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
such  collector  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the 
accruing  revenue  to  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agent  of  the  goods  so  taken,  the  value  thereof  as 
declared  in  the  entry,  and  five  per  centum  upon  such 
amount  in  addition  thereto;  and  the  said  collector 
shall  render  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with 
his  accounts  of  the  customs,  a statement  showing 
the  amount  of  moneys  so  paid,  the  amount  of  duties 
chargeable  on  the  goods  so  taken,  and  the  amount  of 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury;  and  this  section 
shall  be  in  force  until  the  1st  July,  1848,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  congress. 

Mr.  Ralhbun  moved  to  strike  out  “five  percentum” 
from  this  section,  and  to  insert  “twenty  per  centum.” 
Negatived. 

Officers  of  customs  to  be  sworn. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  depu- 
ties of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  and 
the  clerks  employed  by  any  collector,  naval  officer, 
surveyor,  or  appraiser,  who  are  not  by  existing  laws 
required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  eniering  upon 
their  respective  duties,  or,  if  already  employed,  be- 
fore continuing  in  the  discharge  thereof,  take  and 
•ubscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently to  perform  such  duties,  and  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  re- 
venue of  the  United  States;  which  oath  or  affirma- 
tion shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the 
port  or  district  where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks  may 
be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a form  to  be  prescrib- 
ed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


No^imendment  being  proposed:  the  bill  was  gone 
through  with. 

Mr.  Foster  then  proposed  the  followingnew  section: 

And  be  it  further  enacted . That  if,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  from  the  time  this  act  goes  into  effect,  there 
shall  not  be  realized  under  its  provisions,  an  amount 
of  revenue  equal  to  that  produced  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  1st  July,  184(5,  under  Ibe  act  approved 
30th  August,  1842,  enlitled  “An  act  to  provide  reve- 
nue from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  exist- 
ing laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  that  then  this  act  shall,  from  and  after 
the  expiration  of  the  first  year  after  it  goes  into  ef- 
fect, be  inoperative  and  void,  and  the  duties  on  im- 
ports shall  thereafter  be  levied  and  collected  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  said  act  approv- 
ed 30th  August,  1842;  arid  the  said  act,  approved 
30th  August,  1842,  shall  thereafter  be  revived  and 
continued  in  force  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  this 
act  had  not  passed;  a;  d it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  so  to  declare  by  prr.c 
tarnation.  (Negatived.  Ayes  38,  noes  not  counted.) 

Mr.  Brodhead  moved  the  following  additional  sec- 
tion: 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next,  sugar  of  all  kinds, 
syrup  of  sugar,  and  molasses,  shall  be  transferred  to 
schedule  H,  (the  freelist.)  Negatived.  Ayes  89, 
noes  93. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Maryland,  moved  an  additional 
section. 

It  was  twenty  minutes  past  C o’clock,  and  as  it 
was  evident  the  committee  could  not  go  through  the 
bill  this  evening,  the  committee  rose,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  3,  1846. 

The  question  recurred  on  the  section  proposed  by 
Mr.  Chapman  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  as  follows: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  bill  shall  not 
take  effect  as  to  the  contemplated  duties  on  the  arti- 
cles which  are  the  products  of  Great  Britain,  nor 
shall  the  duties  therein  specified  be  levied  or  collect- 
ed on  such  articles  until  there  shall  be  a correspond- 
ing reduction  of  duties  by  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  article  of  tobacco,  the  growth  of 
the  United  States,  imported  into  Great  Britain;  and 
until  the  duties  levied  and  collected  upon  the  said  ar- 
ticle of  tobacco,  the  growth  of  the  United  States,  by 
tile  authority  of  the  government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, shall  not  exceed  the  duties  herein  specified  upon 
the  several  articles  which  are  the  product  of  that 
country. 

This  section  was  rejected.  Ayes  67,  noes  81. 

Mr.  Jones , of  Georgia,  moved  the  following  addi- 
tional section: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  and  every  per- 
son who  shall  import  goods  or  any  other  article  into 
ihe  United  States  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  du- 
plicate invoices  of  all  articles  imported  by  him  or 
them;  and,  after  the  same  have  been  examined  and 
ascertained  to  be  fair  and  genuine,  the  collector 
shail  endorse  his  name  on  each  of  them  and  have  the 
seal  of  his  office  affixed  thereto;  one  of  which  he 
shall  deliver  to  the  importer  or  importers,  and  the 
other  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  collector, 
subject  to  the  examination  of  any  and  all  persons, 
and  on  application  of  any  person,  a copy  of  the 
same  duly  certified  shall  be  furnished  to  said  person 
proposing  to  purchase  any  of  said  articles  upon  their 
paying  the  reasonable  expense  of  copying  the  same. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Gordon  moved  to  add  to  the  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

And  provided,  That  all  wool  mixed  with  dirt  or 
other  material  shall  be  eslimatad,  valued,  and  ap- 
praised as  if  the  same  were  clean  arid  unmixed,  and  no 
allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  diminution  in  price 
in  consequence  of  a mixture  of  dirt  or  other  material; 
and  in  all  cases  in  which  wool  of  various  kinds  or 
qualities  shall  be  found  in  the  same  bale  or  package 
or  in  bulk,  the  duty  shall  be  levied  on  the  whole  at. 
the  appraised  value  of  the  best  kind  of  said  wool  in 
said  package,  bale,  or  in  bulk.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Ralhbun,  moved  the  following  additional  sec- 
tion: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  officer  or  other 
person  connected  with  the  navy  of  the  United  States 
shall,  under  any  pretence,  import  in  any  ship  or  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  any  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise liable  to  the.  payment  of  any  duty.  Agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  the  following  additional  sec- 
tion: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  if  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  the  imports  under  this  bill  shall  not 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $26,000,000  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year  from  iis  passage,  the  duty  on  the 
imports  mentioned  in  the  schedule  shall  thereafter 
be  rawed  as  follows,  to  wit:  in  schedule  A,  20  per- 


cent.; in  schedule  B,  l.r>  per  cent.;  in*schedule  O',  JO 
per  cent.;  in  schedule  D,  5 per  cent.  Rejected  with- 
out a count. 

Mr.  Andrew  Stewart  moved  to  affiend  the  tills  so 
as  to  make  it  read: 

A Bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  luxuries,  of 
the  rich,  and  increase  them  on  the  necessaries  of  the 
poor;  to  bankrupt  the  treasury;  strike  down  Ameri- 
can farmers,  mechanics,  and  workingmen,  to  make 
way  for  the  products  of  foreign  agriculture  and 
foreign  labor;  to  destroy  American  competition,  and 
thereby  establish  a foreign  monopoly  in  the  American 
markets;  and,  by  adopting  the  principle,  of  “free 
trade,”  to  reduce  the  now  prosperous  labor  of  this 
country  to  the  degraded  level  of  the  pauper  labor  of 
Europe;  arid,  finally,  to  destroy  the  property  and  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States,  and  again  reduced 
them  to  the  condition  of  colonies  and  dependencies  of 
Great  Britain.”  - 

The  Chair  slated  that  it  was  not  in  order  to  consi- 
der the  title  until  the  bill  haJ  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Stewart  demanded  that  his  proposition  be  read. 

The  chairman  said  it  was  not  in  order  to  read  a 
paper  proposed  out  of  order. 

From  this  Mr.  Stewart  appealed. 

And  the  decision  of  the  Chair  was  sustained  by  the 
vote  of  the  committee. 

MR.  IIUNGERFORD’s  BILL. 

Mr.  Hungerford  now  moved  to  strike  out  the  whole 
bill  reported  by  Mr.  McKay  from  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means,  and  to  substitute  the  bill  introduced 
by  him  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  substitute  was 
.taken  up  by  clauses. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  an  amendment  so  as  to  make 
cotton  bagging  made  of  flax  or  hemp,  subject  to  a duty 
of  4 cents  per  square  yard.  Negatived.  He  renew- 
ed the  amendment  at  3£  cents  persquare  yard.  Ne- 
gatived. He  then  moved  that  cotton  bagging  of 
other  material  than  hemp  or  flax  be  subject  to  a duty 
4 cents  per  square  yard.  Negatived.  He  then  mov- 
ed to  strike  out  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  the  duty 
on  the  manufactures  of  linen  or  hemp,  or  which  they 
shall  be  the  competent  material  of  chief  value,  and 
to  insert  30  per  cent.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  change  the  duly  on  raw  silk 
from  10  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  unman- 
ufactured hemp  from  $35  per  ton  to  $40  per  ton.  Ne- 
gatived. 

Mr.  Thurman  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  unman- 
ufactured hemp  from  $35  per  ton  to  40  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Boyd  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  unmanu- 
factured hemp  from  $35  per  ton  to  30  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Starkweather  moved  to  strike  out  “$35  per 
ton,”  so  as  to  leave  unmanufactured  hemp  at  a duty 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Negatived — Ayes 
63,  noes  74. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  flax  and 
codilla  from  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  “$20  per 
ton.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  Manilla, 
sun,  and  other  hemps  ot  India,  from  $15  per  ton  to 
$25  per  ton.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on  ready 
made  clothing,  fur  caps,  and  all  other  manufactures 
ot  fur,  from  30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  to  increase  the  duly  on  umbrel- 
las, parasols,  &e.  from  30  to  40  percent,  ad  valorem . 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  so  to  amend  that  gunny  cloths 
be  subject  to  a duty  of  30  instead  of  20  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  boots  and 
shoes,  leather  gloves— all  kinds  of  leather  and  man- 
ufactures thereof,  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Thurman  moved  to  strike  cut  from  the  para- 
graph the  words  “on  all  kinds  of  leather.”  Nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Perry  moved  to  strike  out:  “On  boots  and 
shoes,  on  leather  gloves,  on  all  kinds  of  leather  and 
all  manufactures  thereof,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
On  skins  tanned  or  dressed,  of  all  kinds,  20  percent, 
ad  valorem.”  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  raw 
hides  and  skins  of  all  descriptions,  whether  dried, 
salted,  or  pickled,  from  10  to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Negatived.  He  renewed  the  motion  at  20  per  cent. 
This  was  also  negatived. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  strike  out  “$14  per  ton,”  and 
insert  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  iron  in  bars  or  bolts 
not  manufactured  by  rolling.  This  was  agreed  to — 
Ayes  95,  noes  64. 

Mr.  Plough  also  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  bar 
or  bolt  iron  made  by  rolling  from  $18  per  ton  to  35 
per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Negatived.  He  tried  it  at  30 
per  cent.  Negatived— -Ayes  66,  noes  88 
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IVir.  Hough  moved  to  change  the  duty  on  round  or 
square  iron  or  braziers’  rods  of  3 16  to  10-16  of  an 
inch,  and  on  iron  or  nail  or  spike  rod9  or  nail  plates, 
and  on  iron  in  sheets  and  on  hoop  iron,  and  on  slit, 
rolled,  or  hammered  iron  for  bands,  scrolls,  or  case- 
ment rods,  from  $30  per  ton  to  40  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem. Negatived. 

Mr.  Holmes , of  South  Carolina,  renewed  the  mo- 
tion changed  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  to  strike  out  all  relating  to  “iron 
and  steel,”  and  to  insert  an  entire  new  provision 
containing  a long  and  minute  description  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  with  the  duties  on  each, 
as  also  of  various  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  or 
of  which  iron  or  steel  is  the  material  of  chief  value. 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Wilmot  also  moved  to  amend  the  iron  and 
*steel  clause,  by  the  substitution  of  an  entire  new  pro- 
vision. Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  so  to  amend  the  clause  relat- 
ing to  wines,  spirits,  ale,  &.c.  as  to  make  all  wines, 
spirits,  cordials,  and  all  spirituous  beverages,  and 
ale,  beer,  porter,  &c.  pay  at  the  rate  of  75  percent, 
ad  valorem,  without  discrimination  of  various  rates 
for  the  different  articles  or  qualities.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Thibodeaux  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on 
molasses  from  four  mills  to  eight  mills  per  pound. — 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  strike  out  “on  salt  20  per- 
cent. ad  valorem.”  Carried — Ayes  123,  noes  10. 

Mr.  Hoge  moved  to  add  to  the  item  of  salt,  spices, 
&c.  the  following  proviso: 

Provided,  no  drawbacks,  or  bounties  :n  lieu  there- 
of shall  be  allowed  or  paid  on  the  exportation  of 
pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  Slates: — 
And  provided,  further,  That  all  laws  now  allowing 
bounties  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod  and  bank  fisheries  be  and  they  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. This  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  increase  the  duty  on  clocks, 
■watches,  chronometers,  and  parts  thereof;  alabaster 
ornaments,  epaulets,  laces,  tassels,  and  wings  of  gold, 
or  other  metal;  beads,  bracelets,  curls,  cameos,  mo- 
saics, composition  of  paste  or  glass,  when  set;  co- 
ral, diamonds,  and  other  precious  stones,  when  set, 
jewelry,  and  various  other  such  articles,  from  20  to 
30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  strike  out  this  paragraph: — 
“On  tea  and  coffee,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  when 
rot  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  direct 
from  the  places  of  their  growth  or  production.” — 
Negatived. 

Mr.  Tibbatts  moved  to  insert  “salt”  in  the  second 
section  of  Mr.  Huugerford's  substitute  in  the  list  of 
articles  which  may  be  imported  free  of  duly.  Agreed 
to  without  a count. 

Mr.  Huugerford's  substitute  having  been  gone 
through  witn — 

Mr.  Schenck  moved  to  add  thereto  the  following 
new  section: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  of  ques- 
tion or  doubt  arising  at  any  custom  house  or  port  of 
entry  in  any  collection  district  within  the  stale  of 
Pennsylvania  as  to  the  true  interpretation  or  meaning 
of  this  act,  or  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  enact- 
ed, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury and  of  all  officers  having  execution  of  the  law 
to  construe  and  apply  the  same  according  to  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  following  exposition  of 
its  principles: 

[Here  follows  the  letter  of  James  K.  Polk  to  John 
K.  Kane  of  Philadelphia,  dated  Columbia,  Tennes- 
see June  6,  1844,  giving  ail  exposition  of  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  which,  as  it  has  been  so 
often  published  of  late,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to 
recite  it  here.] 

Mr.  Schenck's  amendment  was  rejected. 

This  occasioned  much  amusement  in  the  house. 

The  question  was  now  put  that  the  committee  of 
the  whole  do  agree  to  Mr.  Huugerford's  substitute  as 
amended  in  place  of  Mr.  McKay  s lull,  teportcd  fiorn 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  it  was  reject- 
ed— Ayes  38,  noes  90-  . . 

The  question  now  recurred  on  the  original  bill 
(Mr.  McKay's.) 

Mr.  Br  inker  Imjf  moved  to  amend  the  original  bill 

by  adding  the  following  section: 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  i hat  if  it  shall  happen 
in  any  future  fiscal  year  that  the  revenue  shall  not 
be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenditures  required  for 
ihat  year,  a duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  the  dutia- 
ble articles  in  this  bill  named  in  addition  to  the  du- 
ties herein  provided  for,  to  take  effect  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  ensuing  year;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  report  such  defi- 
ciency to  the  president,  who  shall  forthwith  an- 
nounce the  same  by  proclamation,  and  direct  that 
the  aforesaid  duly  be  collected  as  above  provided. 


Mr.  Burt  said  that  the  amendment  was  not  in  or- 
der—the  committee  having  taken  a vote  on  a motion 
to  strike  out  the  whole  bill,  with  the  exception  of 
the  enacting  words,  and  to  insert  a substitute,  and 
having  refused  to  do  so,  such  vote  was  tantamount 
to  an  agreement  to  the  bill,  and  according  to  the 
parliamentary  law,  was  not  susceptible  of  further 
amendment. 

The  Chair  ruled  the  amendment  in  order.  Mr. 
Ewing,  of  Pennsylvania,  appealed.  And  the  ques- 
tion was  put,  shall  the  decision  of  the  chairman 
stand  as  the  judgment  of  the  committee?  And  passed 
in  the  negative — Ayes  74,  noes  98. 

Mr.  Dromgoote  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill. 

Mr.  Gordon  desired  to  move  a substitute  for  the 
whole  bill. 

The  Chair  said  that  the  committee  had  just  decid- 
ed, by  a vote  reversing  the  decision  of  the  chair,  that 
no  amendment  can  be  now  moved  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Ashmun  moved  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  the  bill,  with  a recommendation  that  it  do  not 
pass. 

Mr.  Hamlin  moved  that  the  committee  report  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted. 

Mr.  Dromgoole's  motion  being  first  in  order — The 
question  was  put  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
the  bill  with  the  amendments.  The  motion  prevailed 
without  a count;  the  committee  rose  and  reported 
accordingly. 

The  moment  the  Speaker  announced  the  report  of 
the  committee,  a large  number  of  members  sprang 
for  the  floor.  The  chair  recognised — 

Mr.  Boyd  who  moved  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Brvdhead  moved  that  the  bill  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Starkweather  inquired  of  the  chair  whether,  if 
the  bill  were  laid  on  the  table,  a majority  could  take 
it  up  hereafter? 

The  Speaker  answered  that  if  the  motion  were 
made  in  the  regular  order  of  business  such  a 
motion  was  in  order,  the  bill  could  be  taken  up  by 
the  vole  of  a majority;  but  if  a motion  were  made 
to  lake  it  up  out  of  the  regular  order  of  business  it 
would  require  a vole  of  two-thirds  to  take  it  up. 

The  vote  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table  was  then  de- 
cided by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Abbot,  .1.  Q.  Adams,  Arnold,  Ash- 
mun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Jas.  Black,  Blanchard,  Brodhead, 
Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  John  H. 
Campbell,  Carroll.  Cocke,  Cullamer,  Cranston,  Crozier, 
Culver,  Darragh,  Garrett  Davis,  Delano,  Dixon,  Docket- 
it,  Edsall,  Erdman,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing, 
bool,  Foster,  Garvin, .Gentry,  Giddings,  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Grinncll,  Hampion,  Harper,  Elias  B.  Holmes, 
John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hun- 
gerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph 
R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  Daniel  B.  King,  Leib  Lewis,  Le- 
vin, Long,  McClean,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mcll- 
vaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Niven,  Pendleton,  Per- 
ry, Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A. 
Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Schenck,  Seaman, 
Severance,  T.  Smith,  A.  Smith,  C.  B.  Smith,  Stephens, 
Stewart,  Strohm,  Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  James  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs, 
Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton,  Wheaton,  White,  Winthrop, 
Woodruff',  Wright,  Young,  and  Yost — 96. 

Nays — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkin- 
son, Bay] y,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  Janies  A.  Black, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbrougb,  William 
G.  Brown,  Burt,  Calheart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman, 
Reuben  Chapman,  Cha»e.  Cliipman,  Clarke,  Cobb, 
Collin,  Cullorn,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoolo,  Dun- 
lap, Ellsworth,  Faran,  Ftcklin,  Fries,  Giles,  Goodyear, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Harmansoii,  Hen- 
ley, Hilliard.  Hoge,  Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough, 
George  S.  Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  James  B.  Hunt, 
Hunter,  James  H.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew 
Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman, 
Andrew  Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake, 
La  Sere,  Lumpkin,  MaeUty,  McClelland,  MuClernand, 
McConnell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin, 
Morris,  Morse,"  Moulton,  Norris,  Parish,  Payne,  Pel-rill, 
Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Savvtelle, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  Sedclou,  Alexander  D,  Sims,  Leon- 
ard PI.  Sims,  Simpson,  Robert  Smith,  Thomas  Smith, 
Stanton,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Strong,  Jacob  Thomp- 
son, Thurman,  Tibbats,  Towns,  Tredway,  Wick, 
Williams,  Wilmot,  Woodward,  Yancey — 112. 

[There  was  a marked  sensation  in  the  house  pend- 
ing this  vote.] 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Maryland,  stated  that  he  had 
not  voted  on  the  question  just  taken,  and  he  desired 
to  state  the  reason  he  had  not  done  so  was,  that  to 
oblige  his  colleague  Mr.  Ligon,  who  was  in  favor  of 
the  hill,  and  who  had  been  compelled  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  to  leave  the  seal  of  government  in 
consequence  of  sickness  in  his  family,  to  pair  off 
with  him  and  to  abstain  from  voting  on  this  bill. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  had  withheld  his 
vote,  though  very  much  against  his  wishes,  as  he 
was  exceedingly  desirous  to  record  his  vote  against 
the  bill. 


The  previous  question  was  now  ordered,  viz:  shall 
the  main  question  be  now  put?  And  passed  in  the 
affirmative. 

The  main  question  would  be  first  on  the  amend- 
ments and  then  on  the  engrossment  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  read;  and  such  as  were 
not  requested  by  a member  to  be  reserved  for  sepa- 
rate vote,  were  concurred  in  by  one  general  vote. 

Duly  on  salt. — The  first  of  the  reserved  amend- 
ments was  on  concurring  with  the  committee  of  the 
, whole  in  striking  out  salt  fiom  schedule  D,  which 
contains  the  list  of  articles  chargeable  with  duty  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem.  On  the 
question  to  concur  in  this  amendment,  the  yeas  and 
nays  were  a9  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Q-  Adams,  Anderson, 
Arnold , Aslitiiun,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Black,  Blan- 
chard, Bowlin,  Briitkerhoff,  Brockenbrougb,  Brodhead, 
M.  Brown,  W.  W.  Campbell,  J H.  Campbell,  Carroll, 
Cocke,  Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver,  Darragh, 
Garret  Davis,  Delano,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dockery, 
Douglass,  Dunlap,  Edsall,  Erdman,  J.  H.  Ewing,  E.  H. 
Ewing,  Faran,  Foot,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Giles, 
Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  Hilliard, 
Hoge,  E.  B.  Holmes,  J.  W.  Houston,  S.  D.  Hubbard, 
Hudson,  Washington  Hunt,  C.  J Ingersoll,  Jos.  R.  In- 
gersoll. James  H.  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  DanielP. 
King,  Leib,  Lewis,  Levin,  Long,  MeClean,  McClel- 
land, McClernand,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  McGaughey, 
McHenry,  Mclivatne,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moul- 
ton, Norris,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Phelps,  Pollock,  Ramsey, 
Relfe,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Rank,  Russell,  Sawyer,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Starkweather,  Stephens,  Stewart,  St.  John, 
Strohm,  Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  B.  Thompson, 
James  Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trumbo, 
Vance,  Vinton,  White,  -Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wright, 
Young.  Yost — 105. 

Nays— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  A-  Black,  Boyd,  Wm. 
G.  Brown,  Buffington,  Burt,  Cathcart,  Augustus  A. 
Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Con- 
stable, Cullorn,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth, 
Ficklin,  Foster,  Fries,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Ham- 
lin, Haralson,  Harmanson,  Henly,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston.  Edmund  W. 
Hubbard)  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Jenkins,  Joseph 
Johnson,  George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman, 
Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  La  Sere, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McConnell,  McCrate,  Janies  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  J.  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris, 
Morse,  Niven,  Parish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Pilsbury,  Rath- 
bun,  Reid,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Savvtelle.  Scammon,  Sed- 
don,  Alexander  D-  Sims,  Leonard  II.  Sims,  Simpson, 
Thomas  Smith,  Stanton,  Strong,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Towns,  Tredway,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams,  Wood , 
Woodruff  Woodward,  Yancey — 95. 

And  so  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hough  moved  to  reconsider.  Mr.  Gentry  in- 
quired if  the  gentleman  voted  in  the  affirmative. — 
Upon  examination  it  appeared  that  Mr.  H.  voted  with 
the  nays;  and  could  not  therefore  make  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  The  motion  to  reconsider  was  then 
made  by  Mr.  Rtlfe,  of  Missouri,  who  voted  with  the 
majority.  And  the  question  was  decided  by  yeas 
anti  nays  in  the  negative:  For  reconsideration  101; 

against,  105.  And  so  the  house  refused  to  reconsider. 

The  next  amendment  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  proposes  to  insert  “salt”  in  the  list  of  articles 
which  may  be  im ported  free  of  duty.  The  ques- 
tion to  concur  in  this  amendment  was  decided  as  fol- 
lows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ander- 
son, Arnold,  Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  James  Black, 
Blanchard,  Brtnkerlu'fF,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Buf- 
fington, William  W.  Campbell,  John  II.  Campbell, 
Carroll,  Cocke,  Coliamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver, 
Darragh,  Garret  Davis,  Delano,  Dillingham,  Dixon, 
Dockery,  Edsall,  Erdman,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H 
Ewing,  Foot,  Foster,  Garvin,  Gentry,  Giddings,  (files, 
Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell,  Ham  pton,  Harper,  Hilliard, 
JElias  B Holmes,  John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hub- 
bard, Hudson,  Hunger  ford,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles 
J,  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  J.  H.  Johnson,  A. 
Johnson,  Daniel  P.  King,  L'-ib,  Lewis,  Levin,  Long, 
McClean,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh, 
Miller,  Mosely,  Moulton,  Norris,  Pendleton,  Pollock, 
Ramsey,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell, 
Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stark- 
weather, Stephens,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm,  Sykes, 

1 hibodeaux,  Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson, .James 
Thompson,  Tibbatts,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  Vance, 
Vinton,  White.  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Woodruff,  Wright, 
Young,  Yost — 105. 

Nays — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd, 
Brockenbrougb,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cuthcart, 
Augustus  A. Chapman,  R.  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Ciarke,  Cobb;  Collin,  Constable,  Cullorn,  Cunningham, 
Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson  Davis.  De  Mott,  Dobbin, 
Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ellsworth,  Faran,  I'ick- 
lin,  Fries,  Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haral- 
son, Harmanson,  Henley,  Hoge,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W . 
Hubard,  James  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Joseph  Johnson,  Jen- 
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kins,  Georee  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones.  Kaufman, 
Kennedy,  Preston  Kin?,  Lawrence,  Leake,  La  Sere, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  McCon 
nell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James  McDowell, 
McKay,  John  P-  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Morris, 
Morse,  Niven,  Pariah,  Payne,  Perrill,  Phelps,  Pilsbttry, 
Reid,  Relfe,  Rhttt,  Roberts,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer,  Scam- 
mon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H.  Sims, 
Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Stanton,  Strong,  J.  Thomp- 
son, Thurman,  Towns,  Tredway,  Wheaton,  Wick, 
Williams,  Woodward,  Yancey — 104. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  question  was  de- 
cided in  the  affirmative — 

When  Mr..  Dromgoole  said  the  vote  of  the  Speaker, 
if  given  in  the  negative,  would  change  the  decision; 
and  he  called  upon  him  to  vote. 

The  Speaker  said  as  he  was  called  upon  he  would 
rote,  and  he  would  vote  with  the  nays,  by  which 
an  equal  division  was  produced;  and  the  question 
was  lost. 

And  salt  was  not  included  in  the  list  of  articles. 

Mr.  Jenkins  moved  to  reconsider  the  vole. 

Mr.  Tibbatls.  Did  the  gentleman  vote  with  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I voted  on  the  same  side  that  the 
speaker  voted. 

The  question  was  then  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  reconsider.  The  clerk  having  called 
over  the  yea  and  nay  list,  and  the  members  having 
voted — 

The  Speaker  stated  that  before  announcing  the 
state  of  the  vote  just  taken,  it  was  due  to  the  house 
to  slate  that  he  was  just  now  informed  that,  upon  a 
more  careful  examination  of  the  list  of  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  vote  on  which  he  had  voted  with  the 
nays  and  thereby  produced  a tie  vote,  by  which  the 
question  “shall  salt  be  added  to  the  free  list?” — 
was  lost,  an  error  had  been  discovered,  which  ren- 
dered his  vote  unnecessary  and  inoperative.  The 
true  slate  of  the  vote  on  that  question  was  found  to 
be — yeas  105,  nays  102.  To  that  the  question  “shall 
salt  be  added  to  the  free  list?”  had  actually  passed 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  Speaker  further  slated  that  the  proceedings 
subsequently  to  that  vote  must  be  regarded  as  null 
and  void,  and  did  not  announce  the  result  of  the  vote 
on  Mr.  Jenkins'  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Tibbalts  then  moved  a reconsideration  of  the 
vote  of  105  to  102,  by  which  sail  was  added  to  the 
free  list.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken,  and  were 
as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Atkinson, 
Bayly,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  A.  Black,  Bow- 
lin, Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt, 
Cathcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Constable,  Cul- 
lom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson  Davis, 
De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoole,  Dunlap,  Ells- 
worth, Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin, 
Haralson,  Aarinanson,  Henley,  Huge,  Isaac  E.  Hoimes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W. 
Hubard,  Janies  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  Joseph  Johnson.  An- 
drew Johnson,  George  W.  Jones.  Seaborn  Jones,  Kauf- 
man, Kennedy,  Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  La 
Sere,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
McConnell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James 
McDowell,  McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin, 
Morris,  Morse,  Norris,  Parish,  Payne.  Perrill,  Phelps, 
Ptlsbury,  Reid,  Relle,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawtelle,  Sawyer, 
Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims,  Leonard  H. 
Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton, 
Strong,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbalts,  Towns, 
Treadway,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Williams,  Woodward, 
Yancey — 104. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ar- 
nold, Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Jas.  Black,  Blanchard, 
Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington, 
Wm.  W.  Campbell,  John  H-  Campbell,  Carroll,  Cocke, 
Cnllamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver,  Darragh,  Garret 
Davis,  Delano,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dockery.  Edsall, 
Erdman,  John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Fos- 
ter, Garvin  Gentry  Giddings,  Giles,  Graham,  Grider, 

■ Grinnell.  Hampton,  Harper,  Hillard,  Elias  B.  Holmes, 
John  W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hun- 
gerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph 
R Ingersoll,  James  II  Johnson,  Daniel  P.  King,  Leib, 
Lewis,  Levin,  Long,  McClean,  McGanghey,  McHenry, 
Mcllvame,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moulton,  Pendleton, 
Terry,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 
A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Russell.  Schenck,  Seaman, 
Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Starkwea- 
ther, Stephens,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm,  Sykes, 
Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson,  James 
Thompson.  Tilden,  Tuornbs,  Trttmbo,  Vance,  Vinton, 
White,  Wilmot,  Winihrop,  Woodruff,  Wright,  Young, 
Yost— 102: 

And  so  the  vote  was  reconsidered. 

And  the  question  was  again  immediately  put, — 
“Shall  salt  be  added  to  the  list  of  articles  which 
may  be  imported  free  of  duly?”  and  was  decided  as 
follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  An- 
derson, Arnold,  Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  James 
Black,  Blanchard,  Brinkerhoff,  Brodhead,  Milton 
Brown,  Buffington,  Wm.  W.  Campbell,  John  PI. 
Campbell,  Carroll,  Cocke,  Collam  tr,  Cranston,  Cra- 


zier, Culver,  Darragh,  Garret  Davis,  Delano,  Dil- 
lingham, Dixon,  Dockery,  Edsall,  Erdman,  John  II. 
Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Foster,  Garvin, 
Gentry,  Giddings,  Giles,  Graham,  Grider,  Grinnell, 
Hampton,  Harper,  Hillard,  E.  B.  Holmes,  J.  W. 
Houston,  S.  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hnngerford, 
Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  James  H.  Johnson,  Daniel,  P.  King,  Leib, 
Lewis,  Levin,  Long,  McClean,  McGaughey,  Mc- 
Henry, Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Moul- 
ton, Norris,  Pendleton,  Perry,  Pollock,  Ramsey, 
Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root, 
Runk,  Russell,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  Tru- 
man Smith,  Albert  Smith,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Stark- 
weather, Stephens,  Stewart,  St.  John,  Strohm, 
Sykes,  Thibodeaux,  Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, James  Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trttmbo, 
Vance,  Vinton,  White,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood- 
ruff, Wright,  Young,  Yost — 104. 

Nays — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Atkinson,  Bayly, 
Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin, 
Boyd,  Brockenbrough,  Wm.  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cath- 
cart, Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman, 
Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Collin,  Constable, 
Cullom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jetlerson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoole  Dun- 
lap, Ellsworth,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Flies,  Goodyear, 
Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Harmanson, 
Henley,  Hoge,  Isaac  E Holmes,  Hopkins,  Hough, 
George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hubard,  James  B. 
Hunt,  Hunter,  Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson, 
George  W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman,  Ken- 
nedy, Preston  King,  Lawrence,  Leake,  La  Sere, 
Lumpkin,  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand,  Mc- 
Connell, McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay,  Martin, 
Morris,  Morse,  Niven,  Parish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Phelps, 
Pilshury,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Pioberts,  Sawtelle, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims, 
Leonard  H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Stanton,  Strong,  Jacob  Thompson,  Thurman, 
Tibbats,  Towns,  Treadway,  Wheaton,  Wick,  Wil- 
liams, Wood,  Woodward,  Yancey — 105. 

And  so  salt  was  not  added  to  the  free  list. 

And  having  been  stricken  from  schedule  D,  it  will 
come  under  the  third  section  of  the  bill  which  en- 
acts that  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  bill,  a duty  ol  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem* 

Fisk  bounties. — The  next  of  the  reserved  amend- 
ments was  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hoge  to  the  fifth 
section,  which  proposes  a total  repeal,  after  the  first 
day  of  December  next,  of  all  laws  granting  a bounty, 
according  to  the  tonnage  thereof,  on  vessels  engaged 
in  the  bank  and  cod  fisheries,  or  the  allowance  o( 
drawback  on  salt  used  in  curing  fish,  on  the  expor- 
tation thereof  from  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  concurrence  in  this  amendment 
was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  was  decided  in  the 
negative — For  the  amendment  100,  against  it  109. 

All  other  of  the  amendments  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  having  been  concurred  in,  the  bill  was  or- 
dered to  a third  reading. 


And  it  was  read  the  third  time  forthwith. 

And,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question, 
the  question  was  put,  shall  it  pass?  It  was  decided  by 
yeas  and  nays  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Anderson,  Alltm- 
3on,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Benton,  Biggs,  Jas.  A.  Black, 
Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff,  Brockenbrough,  Win  G. 
Brown,  Burt,  Cathcart,  Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reu- 
ben Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman,  Clarke,  Cobb,  Col- 
lin, Cullom,  Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefferson 
Davis,  De  Mott,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Dromgoole, 
Dunlap,  Ellsworth.  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Giles, 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haralson,  Har- 
manson, Henley,  Hillard,  Hoge,  Isaac  E.  Holmes, 
Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S.  Houston,  Edmund  W. 
Hubard,  Janies  B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  James  II.  Johnson, 
Joseph  Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
Seaborn  Jone3,  Kaufman,  Kennedy,  Preston  King, 
Lawrence,  Leake,  La  Sere,  Lumpkin,  Maclay,  Mc- 
Clelland, McClernand,  McConnell,  McCrate,  Joseph 
J.  McDowell,  James  McDowell,  McKay,  John  P. 
Martin,  Barclay  Marlin,  Morris,  Morse,  Moulton, 
Norris,  Parish,  Payne,  Perrill,  Phelps,  Piisbury, 
Rathbun,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Roberts,  Sawtelle, 
Sawyer,  Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D.  Sims, 
Leonard  H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert 
Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  St.  John,  Strong, 
J.  Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbalts,  Towns,  Tread- 
way, Wick,  Williams,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Woodward, 
Yancy — 114. 

Nays — Messrs.  Abbott,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Ar- 
nold, Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell,  Janies  Black,  Blan- 
chard, Brodhead,  Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Wm. 
W.  Campbell,  John  H.  Campbell,  Carroll,  Cocke, 
Collamer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver,  Darragh,  Gar- 
ret Davis,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dockery,  Edsall,  Erd- 
man, John  II.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Fos- 
ter, Garvin,  Gentry,  Giddings,  Graham,  Grider, 
Grinnell,  Hampton,  Harper,  E.  B.  PIolme3,  John  W. 
Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson,  Hungerford, 
Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Joseph  R. 
Ingersoll,  Jenkins,  Daniel  P.  King,  Leib,  Lewis, 
Levin,  Long,  McClean,  McGaughey,  McHenry, 
Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Pendleton,  Per- 
ry, Pollock,  Ramsey,  Ritter,  Julius  Rockwell,  John 

A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk,  Russell,  Schenck,  Sea- 
man, Severance,  Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smith,  C. 

B.  Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Sykes,  Thi- 
bodeaux, Thomasson,  Benjamin  Thompson,  James 
Thompson,  Tilden,  Toombs,  Trumbo,  Vance,  Vinton, 
Wheaton,  White,  Winihrop,  Woodruff,  Wright, 
Young,  Yost — 94. 

And  so  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Faran  (to  clinch  the  vote)  moved  a reconsi- 
deration, which  the  house,  under  the  operation  of 
the  previous  question,  refused  to  do.  And  so  the  bill 
stands  finally  passed. 

A shout  was  sent  up  by  the  anti-tariffites,  announc- 
ing the  result. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  then  read  as  follows:— 
“An  act  repealing  the  duties  on  imports,  and  ior 
other  purposes.” 

Mr.  Andrew  Stiivart  made  an  ineffectual  effort  to 
gel  the  iloor  to  move  the  amendment  which  he  at- 


*When  the  journal  was  read  in  the  house  oil  the  6th, 
Mr.  McGaughey  moved  to  amend  the  record,  by  insert- 
ing a full  detail  of  what  did  occur,  instead  of  leaving 
off  of  the  record,  all  that  occurred  from  the  period  the 
mistake  occurred,  until  it  was  detected.  The  speaker 
decided  Mr.  McG’s.  motion  to  be  out  of  order.  He 
appealed  from  the  decision.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Ashmun, 
his  appeal  was  laid  upon  the  table  by  a vote  of  ayes  90, 
nays  52. 

The  practice  of  making  persona!  explanations,  m 
the  house  seems  to  be  coming  rapidly  into  vague.  On 
I the  house  assembling  on  the  6th,  Mr.  Brinkerhoff , Mr. 
j Wick , Mr.  Rathbun,  and  Washington  Hunt,  each  wish- 
j ed  to  make  personal  explanation. t 

Mr.  J.  W.  Tibbalts,  representative  from  Kentucky,  in  ! 
a note  addressed  to  the  editors  ot,  and  published  in  the 
| National  Intelligencer  of  the  7th,  assigns  his  reasons  for 
moving  to  reconsider  the  vote  placing  the  article  of  salt 
j in  the  free  list,  and  thereby  in  effect,  subjecting  that  j 
article  to  a duty  of  20  per  cent.  Mr.  T says,  “this  | 
j duty  on  salt  would  probably  not  have  passed  the  house,  j 
could  the  bill  have  passed  with  it.  I was  convinced  at 
the  time  I made  the  motion,  that  the  bill  could  not  pass 
I without,  and  therefore  made  the  motion  for  reconsidera- 
tion. I still  believe  that  I was  correct  in  that  opinion, 
and  that,  by  consenting  to  the  duty  ot  20  per  cent,  upon 
salt,  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  secured.’’ 

*fn  the  course  of  Mr.  Rathbun' s remarks  lie  read  the 
following  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Wick  to  some  person  in 
Indiana: 

“Hall  of  Representatives, 

“ June  12,  1846,  2j  o'clock  P.  M. 
j “Gents:  Well,  the  wings  and  discontents  tried  their 
| hands  on  us  in  the  way  of  bringing  about  an  adjourn- 
! meni,  by  the  means  described  in  my  note  to  you  to-day. 
j In  committee  they  could  beat  us,  because  our  discun- 
| tents  could  vote  silently-  But  in  the  house  we  beat 
them  three  votes,  by  sending  out  for  our  hands.  (They 
sent  for  theirs  too.)  Three  votes!  Wc  have  squeezed 


hand  upon  a whispered  pledge  to  stay  here  till  Monday 
morning,  but  what  wc  w ill  pass  the  naval  bill.  Wo 
have  now  closed  the  debate,  pursuant  to  a resolution 
adopted  to-day,  and  are  voting  on  the  various  amend- 
ments which  have  been  presented.  We  ure  sending 
down  cellar  for  eatables,  and  if  three  or  four  of  our  fel- 
lows do  not  break  their  faith,  we  shall  pass  the  bill  this 
day.  If  we  pass  the  tariff,  it  will  be  by  about  the  ma» 

! jority  disclosed  on  the  votes  to-day,  from  three  to  seven, 
j We  would  give  Pennsylvania  40  per  cent,  on  their  iron, 

1 if  they  would  then  vote  for  the  bill.  We  might  even' 
give  them  87  specific,  if  they  would  vote  for  the  bill. — 
But  they  want  us  to  make  the  iron  duty  to  suit  them, 
and  then  they  vote  against  the  bill— sec  Vm  in  Guinea 
first.  I guess  we  shall  alter  McKay’s  bill  by  raising  ihe 
duty  on  wool  to  equal  that  on  woollens  and  passlt  by 
from  three  to  seven  votes.  No,  I do  not  believe  there 
is  moral  courage  to  retain  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.— 
These  fellows  think  our  people  are  not  as  patriotic  as 
they  really  arc,  and  would  rather  make  a public  debt 
than  tax  tea  and  coffee.  I think  otherwise.  I may  be 
wrong. 

I have  threatened  to  attack  New  York  and  pummel 
her  locofocos  soundly.  Some  of  her  best  sons  have  said, 
“do  it,  and  do  it  well,  it  will  unite  us,  perhaps  ” I guess 
I’ll  do  it  on  the  tariff  discussion.  WICK.” 

+ Mr.  W.  Hunt,  (whig,)  of  New  York,  rose  and  said 
that  as  personal  explanation  appeared  to  be  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  would  make  one  himself.  It  was  as  follow's: 
“When  members  strike  lor  higher  wages. 

And  claim  more  ‘pay’  and  rations, 

They  damn  themselves  for  future  ages, 

Beyond  all  ‘pers’nal  explanations,’” 

'I’he  “Union”  quotes  these  lines  as  applicable  In  Mr. 
Brinkerhoff,  insisting  that  Mr.  B.  had  applied  for  an  of- 
i fice  which  the  president  had  refused  him, — and  hence 
his  opposition  to  the  tariff  bill.  The  Baltimore  Patriot 
\ inquires,  as  Mr.  Brinkerhoff  voted  for  the  bill  on  its  final 
I passage,  whether  his  wages  had  been  ruised? 
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tempted  to  get  in  at  early  part  of  the  day;  but  he 
was  cut  off  by  the  previous  question,  which  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Cobb , and  under  its  operation  the 
above  title  was  adopted. 

And  (to  clinch  it)  Mr.  Tibballs  moved  a reconside- 
ration, which  was  refused. 

And  the  house  adjourned  until  Monday  next,  ten 
o'clock. 

THE  TARIFF. 

IN  SENATE,  MONDAY,  JUNE  6,  1846. 

The  bill  from  the  house  entitled  “A  bill  reducing 
the  duties  on  imports,”  having  been  read  twice  by  its 
title — 

Mr.  Sevier,  moved  that  it  be  printed  and  made  the 
special  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next  at  tvvelvo 
o’clock. 

Mr.  Evans,  expressed  a hope  that  it  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committee — the  committee 
on  finance. 

Mr.  Sevier,  adverted  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
members  of  that  committee  (Mr.  Speight ) had  gone 
to  North  Carolina,  and  might  not  return  during  the 
present  session.  The  committee,  therefore,  being 
equally  divided,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  agree 
upon  a report  in  case  the  bill  were  referred. 

Mr.  Evans,  observed  that  the  same  objection  might 
apply  to  the  reference  of  all  other  business  to  the 
committee,  and  they  might  as  well  be  disbanded  at 
once. 

Mr.  Moreheatl, said  he  believed  it  was  the  first  time 
that  such  a motion  had  ever  been  presented  to  the 
senate — a motion  to  make  a bill  of  this  magnitude  the 
special  order  for  a particular  day  without  first  un- 
dergoing examination  by  a committee:  a bill  embrac- 
ing hundreds  of  items,  all  of  which,  or  at  least  a 
very  large  number  of  which,  required  the  most  mi- 
nute investigation.  He  trusted  that  the  senate  was 
not  about  to  set  such  a precedent  at  this.  He  trust- 
ed they  were  not  going  to  allow  a matter  of  this  im- 
portance, a matter  in  which  the  whole  country  was 
deeply  interested,  to  be  made  the  order  of  the  day 
without  going  through  the  ordinary  channels  to  which 
even  the  most  unimportant  measures  of  legislation 
were  subjected.  What  was  it  that  rendered  so  sum- 
mary a proceeding  necessary?  It  was  not  one  of 
those  every  day  measures  which  might  be  presented 
_ to  the  consideration  of  the  senate  without  any  ex- 
amination. On  the  contrary,  it  was  a measure  which 
was  about  to  revolutionize  the  country  to  it3  very 
foundation.  Not  to  be  referred  to  a committee! — 

. Why,  (said  Mr.  M.)  I trust  the  senate  will  see  at 
once  the  necessity  of  going  through  the  ordinary 
course.  If  one  of  the  members  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee be  absent,  as  suggested  by  my  friend  opposite, 
why,  his  place  should  be  supplied.  If  the  reference 
is  to  be  dispensed  with  in  this  instance,  the  commit- 
tee might  as  well  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  every  subject  that  can  arise. 

Mr.  Sevier,  said  he  thought  the  senator  trom  Ken- 
tucky might  very  well  imagine  a reason  for  having 
this  matter  disposed  of  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
senator  had  for  many  weeks  past  been  urgently  en- 
deavoring to  fix  an  early  day  for  the  adjournment  of 
congress-  He  had  invariably  voted  for  the  resolu- 
tion naming  the  earliest  day. 

Mr.  Mofekead.  Invariably. 

Mr.  Sevier.  And  yet' the  senator  was  desirous  of 
procrastinating  the  proceedings  of  the  senate  upon 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Jilorehead.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Sevier.  If  this  question  of  the  tariff  were  a 
new  question,  and  there  was  the  remotest  probabili- 
ty that  a single  senator  would  change  his  opinion  or 
his  vote  in  consequence  of  any  examination  he  might 
'bestow  upon  it,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  de- 
lay. But  there  was  no  such  probability;  and  it  was 
desirable  that  they  should  get  this  matter  disposed  of 
as  soon  as  possible  so  that  they  might  adjourn.  He 
was  desirous  of  gratifying  his  friends  opposite,  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  if  they  felt  disposed  to 
make  speeches  upon  the  subject.  The  senator  had 
stated  that  there  were  hundreds  of  items  in  the  bill 
to  be  examined.  Did  the  senator  suppose  that  it 
would  be  in  tfie  power  of  the  committee  to  examine 
and  report  upon  all  these  items?  This  matter  of  re- 
ferring subjects  of  this  kind  was  but  a modern  move 
ment.  But  if  he  supposed  that  any  good  would  be 
done  by  referring  it,  he  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
its  reference.  They  had  struggled  hard'  against  fix- 
ing a day  for  adjournment  in  order  that  this  matter 
might  first  be  disposed  of.  And  now  that  they  had 
got  the  bill  they  were  disposed  to  act  promptly,  so 
that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily  wasted.  The 
committee  on  finance  was  now,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  equally 
divided.  His  friend  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans,)  who 
was  a member  of  that  committee,  was  a formidable 
combatant,  as  well  as  the  senator  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Johnson-,)  and  the  probability  was  that  they 


would  have  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  bill 
back  from  the  committee.  He  thought  the  better 
way  would  be,  their  time  being  short,  to  fix  upon  an 
early  day  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  let 
the  bill  be  printed,  and  the  details  be  examined  by 
senators  in  their  seats  without  reference  to  the  com- 
mittee at  all. 

Mr.  Allen,  said  the  necessity  for  the  motion  made 
by  his  honorable  friend  from  Arkansas  grew  out  of 
the  unavoidable  absence  of  a memb-r  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  whose  absence  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  committee  to  make  any  report  what- 
ever. It  was  a well-known  fact  that  the  remaining 
gentlemen  who  composed  the  committee,  four  in 
number,  were  equally  divided  in  opinion  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  involved  in  this  bill;  and  that, 
therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  from  the 
committee  any  report  whatever,  except  the  fact  that 
they  were  unable  to  agree. 

Mr.  Manguin,  suggested  that  the  vacancy  in  the 
committee  might  be  easily  filled. 

Mr.  Allen,  continued.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  as  it 
now  existed.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  motion  of  the 
senator  from  Arkansas.  He  was  in  favor  of  fixing 
an  early  day  for  taking  up  this  great  question.  He 
did.  not  remember  any  single  session  of  the  senate 
since  he  had  been  conversant  with  public  business 
when  so  many  deeply  interesting  questions  were 
crowded  within  so  short  a remnant  of  the  session. — 
It  could  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  remain  in 
session  more  than  a very  few  weeks  longer;  and  upon 
the  senate  during  those  few  remaining  weeks  rested 
the  responsibility  of  passing  notonly  the  tariff,  but  the 
sub-treasury,  the  warehouse  bill,  the  bill  for  the  gra- 
duation of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  as  well  as  the 
bill  which  recent  events  had  rendered  necessary  for 
the  government  of  our  territory  lying  upon  the  bor- 
der of  the  Pacific.  All  those  extraordinary  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  much  of  the  ordinary  business  of 
the  session,  remained  to  be  done.  No  measure  could 
be  more  important  than  one  which  related  to  taxa- 
tion. This  great  measure,  which  had  divided  the 
opinions  of  the  public  so  long,  was  thrown  into  the 
group  of  measures  which  were  now  thrust  upon  the 
senate  at  this  late  period,  when  necessarily  very  few 
weeks  of  the  session  remain.  For  these  reasons  it 
did  seem  to  him  that  tile  very  safety  of  this  hill  must 
depend  upon  the  speedy  and  prompt  action  of  the 
senate  upon  it,  If  it  should  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee, they  could  do  no  more  than  propose  to  amend 
it.  And  this  might  be  done  by  senators  on  cither 
side  of  tile  chamber.  A reference  of  the  bill  at  this 
time  would,  he  thought,  be  equivalent  to  a defeat  of 
the  measure.  That  was  his  idea  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Huntington,  said  he  had  uniformly  voted  for 
the  resolution  fixing  the  day  of  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the  business 
could  be  disposed  of  within  the  same  time  originally 
proposed.  And  the  gentlemen  who  were  now  so 
desirous  that  this  bill  should  not  be  referred  to  the 
committee  had,  almost  ail  of  them,  if  not  all,  op 
posed  that  resolution.  Now,  this  bill,  (said  Mr.  H.) 
which  proposes  to  alter  your  whole  system  of  col- 
lecting duties  on  imports,  which  proposes  to  intro- 
duce an  entirely  new  system,  to  substitute  ad  valo- 
rem in  the  place  of  specific  duties,  embracing  hun- 
dreds of  Hems,  it  is  proposed  shall  be  discussed  by 
the  senate  without  any  previous  examinaiion  by  a 
committee  either  of  its  principles  or  details.  This 
was  an  unusual,  an  extraordinary  proceeding,  and 
calculated  to  keep  from  the  senate  what  they 
ought  to  know,  and  what,  if  ihe  committee  were  to 
do  their  duty,  they  would  know.  What  does  the  bill 
profess  to  be?  A bill  to  raise  revenue,  to  raise  re 
venue  for  a state  of  war,  when  the  expenses  of  the 
government  are  from  three  to  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a day.  And  suppose  that  war  continues  any 
great  length  of  time,  what  will  be  the  effect?  I sub- 
mit to  the  senate  whether,  in  ordinary  times,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  not  think 
it  expedient  that  such  a bill  as  this  should  undergo 
the  examination  of  a cominitiee;  but  what  are  the 
reasons  assigned  why  we  should  in  this  case  be  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  the  investigation  of  a com- 
mittee? Why,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  will  pro- 
long the  session.  But  if  gentlemen  consider  a bill  of 
this  kind  so  important  for  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, why  should  not  time  be  taken  for  proper  delibe- 
ration? 

But  it  is  said  by  the  senator  from  Ohio  that  we 
have  other  important  measures  to  attend  to.  Is  that 
a reason  that  the  bill,  of  all  others,  should  not  receive 
the  same  attention  which  all  others  have  received? 
Is  the  senate  lo  be  told  now  that,  because  these  im- 
portant measures  are  pending  before  this  body,  ano- 
ther measure,  infinitely  more  important  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  is  to  be  stifled?  Why,  there  is 
so  much  more  the  reason  that  it  should  have  its  re- 
ference. But  the  senator  from  Ohio  says  it  is  useless 
lo  reler  it.  Useless?  Why,  sir?  Because,  he  says, 


the  members  of  the  committee  are  equally  divided, 
in  consequnence  of  the  absence  of  the  senator  from 
Mississippi.  Well,  if  the  committee  is  not  full,  no- 
thing is  more  easy  than  to  make  it  so.  1 will  ven- 
ture to  say  that  on  this  side  of  the  house  no  objec- 
tion will  be  made  to  filling  the  vacancy  in  the  com- 
mittee.  If  this  be  a sufficient  reason  for  withhold- 
ing this  bill  from  (he  committee,  you  had  better,  as 
was  remarked  by  Ihe  senator  from  Maine,  disband 
your  committee  at  once.  You  had  better  not'let 
them  have  any  thing  to  do  with  any  of  the  great  fi- 
nancial questions.  I want  to  know  from  that  com- 
mittee how  they  think  this  measure  is  going  to  affect 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  You  are  about 
to  change  your  entire  revenue  system,  although  it  is 
only  about  three  years  since  you  passed  a tariff  law 
which  has  replenished  your  treasury;  and  I want  to 
know  whether  the  plan  which  you  are  going  to  sub- 
stitute will  not  have  the  effect  of  making  it  bank- 
rupt. It  is  not  only  due  to  the  senate,  but  to  the 
country,  every  portion  of  which  will  be  materially 
affected  by  this  bill,  if  it  becomes  a law,  that  we 
should  be  furnished  with  the  information  we  require 
regarding  it  before  being  called  upon  to  give  it  our 
sanction. 

Mr.  Mangum,  said  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  giv- 
ing this  bill  the  ordinary  direction  were,  first,  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  the  committee  not 
being  complete;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  the  action  of  the  senate  should  be  had  upon 
the  bill,  in  order  that  the  adjournment  might  take 
place  at  as  early  a period  as  possible.  In  the  latter 
proposition  he  concurred,  and  he  was  disposod  to  do 
whatever  might  be  done  without  detriment  to  the 
public  business,  to  bring  the  session  to  a close  at  the 
earliest  possible  period.  In  regard  to  the  first,  he 
would  say,  the  committee  might  be  filled  temporari- 
ly. He  would  himself  move,  if  no  other  senator  did 
so,  that  the  chair  fill  the  vacancy  temporarily.  He 
could  assure  gentlemen  that  there  was  no  purpose 
on  this  side  to  procrastinate  and  prolong  debate  upon 
(his  subject,  or  to  defer  the  final  action  of  the  se- 
nate— none.  But,  of  all  the  bills  that  came  before 
the  senate,  it  seemed  to  him  there  was  none  which 
so  necessarily  required  the  examination  of  a com- 
mittee. Although  no  vote  might  be  changed  in  that 
body,  it  was  important  that  the  country  should  have 
the  information  which  would  be  elicited.  He  sup- 
posed that  the  committee,  if  authorized  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  sittings  of  the  senate  each  day,  might  report 
by  Monday  next,  or  even  sooner.  That  would  de- 
pend on  the  energy  ami  the  industry  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  seemed  to  him,  however,  that  this  bill,  if  it 
became  a law,  (as  it  was  apparent,  from  the  decla- 
ration of  the  senator  from  Arkansas,  that  he  felt 
quite  sure- it  would,)  will  work  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  system  of  collecting  revenue  in  the  U.  Slates. 
And,  at  a period  like  this,  was  this  a small  matter? 

It  seems  to  me  (continued  Mr.  M.)  that  if  I were 
occupying  the  position  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Arkansas  in  regard  to  this  bill,  desirous  as  he  is  that 
this  mode  of  taxation,  proposed  now  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country,  should  be  adopted  and  carried 
into  practice;  it  seems  to  me,  I say,  that  1 should  be 
desirous,  first,  that  it  should  undergo  a thorough  in- 
vestigation, in  order  to  satisfy  the  country,  as  he  him- 
self is  satisfied,  that  the  revolution  is  to  be  effected 
upon  sound  principles.  As  to  the  prolongation  of 
the  session  for  a few  days,  it  is,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, a matter  of  utter  insignificance  compared  with 
the  profound  feeling  of  anxiety  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  this  experimental  measure.  Those  who 
are  supposed  to  be  benefitted  by  the  system  as  it  now 
stands,  ought  lo  be  put  in  possession  of  the  argu- 
ments and  proofs  in  favor  of  the  change.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  bill  passed  through  the  other  body 
under  the  operalion  of  the  gag-law:  very  few  of  the 
questions  involved  in  it  have  undergone  detailed  ex- 
amination. And  l hope^therefore,  that  the  senate 
will  act  in  a spirit  that  is  due  to  itself  and  with  pro- 
per deference  and  respect  to  the  feelings  of  the 
country.  I hope  the  bill  will  be  suffered  to  go  to  the 
committee;  and,  if  so,  I will  move  at  once  that  the 
committee  be  temporarily  filled.  The  majority  up- 
on the  committee  will  of  course  be  given  to  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  And  it  really  does  seem  to 
me  that  those  gentlemen  who  most  desire  the  pas- 
sage of  tiie  bill  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  having  the 
subject  thoroughly  investigated.  The  more  thorough 
and  earnest  the  investigation  the  more  fixed  and  du- 
rable will  the  system  become. 

M-r.  Sevier,  said  he  would  modify  his  motion  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  the  special  order  for  Monday,  at  one 
o’clock,  and  every  day  thereafter  until  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Lewis,  said  he  was  not  present  when  the  mo- 
tion was  made.  He  happened,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
in  the  committee'  room;  hut  it  was  a motion  which 
lie  'himself  would  have  made  had  he  been  in  his  seat. 
He  would  have  made  it,  not  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
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mittee  of  finance,  but  a?  an  individual  senator,  anx- 
ious for  the  passage  of  the  bill  He  agreed  with  the 
senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  resolved  itself  almost 
into  a question  of  time.  Under  present  circumstan- 
ces it  appeard  to  him  that  to  refer  the  matter  would 
be  to  delay  it;  and  to  delay  it  was  to  defeat  it.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  talked  about  a re- 
port being  made  by  Monday  next;  but  he  thought  he 
would  be  but  little  enlightened  by  any  report  that 
could  be  made  by  the  committee.  Gentlemen  would 
get  more  enlightenment  upon  the  subject  from  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  than  from  all 
the  reports  which  could  be  made  by  the  committee 
on  finance.  Besides,  time  was  important;  there  were 
many  important  measures  yet  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
sub-treasury,  the  warehouse  bill,  and  one  that  was 
hardly  less  important,  the  graduation  bill;  and  there 
was  the  Oregon  bill,  besides  the  appropriation  bills 
which  he  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  forward.  He 
had  been  waiting  for  the  senator  from  New  York  to 
get  his  warehouse  bill  through;  he  had  been  waiting 
also  for  the  senator  from  Illinois  to  make  progress 
with  his  graduation  bill,  which  he  had  been  sedu- 
lously endeavoring  to  get  forward.  And  yet  gentle- 
men who  ought  to  feel  themselves  responsible  for 
these  measures  did  not  vote  en  masse  to  adjourn  over 
from  Thursday  to  Monday  of  last  week.  It  was  a 
matter  which  those  who  had  to  bear  the  responsibi- 
lity ought  to  look  to.  He  hoped  they  would  now  go 
diligently  to  business,  pass  the  graduation  bill  to-day; 
take  up  the  warehouse  bill  to-morrow,  and  pass  it 
or  reject  it  at  once;  and  then  proceed  to  some  of  the 
appropriation  bills;  and,  on  Monday  next  take  up  the 
tariff,  give  gentlemen  an  opportunity  to  discuss  it, 
and  make  it  the  order  of  the  day  every  day  until  it 
was  adopted.  He  was  in  favor  of  no  gag-law;  and 
be  hoped  that  no  more  adherence  to  form  would  in- 
duce the  senate  to  vote  down  the  proposition  to  make 
this  bill  the  special  order  for  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Archer , said  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posisition  of  the  senator  from  Arkansas.  What  was 
that  proposition?  It  was  that  the  bill,  the  most  im- 
portant perhaps  ot  all  others  which  had  or  would 
come  under  the  legislation  of  congress  during  this 
session,  was  to  be  driven  through  the  senate  with- 
out the  possibility  of  suggesting  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Sevier,  said  he  had  made  his  motion  for  the 
very  purpose  of  giving  lime. 

Mr.  Archer,  protested  against  the  unusual  course 
which  was  proposed  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Davis,  differed  from  the  honorable  gentleman 
opposite  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  a reference  to  a 
committee.  His  general  impression  was  that  the 
body  was  enabled  to  act  with  greater  expedition 
when  they  bad  the  report  of  a committee.  The  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side  alluded  to  this  bill  as  one 
of  vast  importance — a bill  involving  high  considera- 
tions. He  cheerfully  accorded  to  the  gentlemen 
that  it  was  an  important  measure,  and  one  fraught 
with  deep  interest  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  acted  upon  with  so  much  haste; 
not  to  be  rashly  adopted;  not  to  receive  the  concur- 
rence of  the  American  senate  without  full  delibera- 
tion. The  honorable  chairman  of  the  commtttee  on 
finance  said  if  you  refer  the  bill  it  is  lost.  Lost! 
how? — by  deliberation?  If  you  slop  to  deliberate  the 
bill  is  lost.  If  the  bill  is  to  be  lost  (said  Mr.  D.)  by 
deliberation  let  it  be  lost;  if  it  is  to  be  lost  on  consi- 
derations of  this  description,  I am  in  favor  of  losing 
it.  If  calm  deliberate  examination,  which  the  pub- 
lic interests  demand,  is  to  operate  its  defeat,  why 
then  the  natural  consequence  is  that  it.  ought  to  be 
defeated.  Is  not  this  great  question  to  be  tested  with 
deliberation?  Are  we  not  to  be  allowed  to  look 
into  its  character  through  the  agency  usually  em- 
ployed in  this  body?  If  I understand  the  annuncia- 
tions on  the  other  side,  they  anticipate  that  the  bill 
is  destined  to  become  a law.  Leave,  then,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  it  such  to  those  who  vote  for 
it.  In  its  present  form  1 am  quite  sure  it  will  not 
get  my  support.  As  has  been  observed,  it  proposes 
an  entire  change  in  the  financial  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try; and  not  only  the  financial  but  the  ordinary  trade 
and  business  of  the  country.  And  notwithstanding 
this,  gentlemen  tell  us  we  will  not  stop  to  deliberate 
upon  a measure  of  this  description.  Well,  1 shall 
not  be  much  disappointed  if  it  should  be  the  sense 
of  the  senate  that  commitment  should  be  refused,  al- 
though it  is  the  long-established  usage  of  this  body. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary,  however,  that  the 
opinions  entertained  by  gentlemen  constituting  the 
committee  should  be  assumed.  If  gentlemen  were 
alraid  to  trust  the  committee,  they  had  it  in  their 
power  to  constitute  a majority  of  their  own  way  of 
thinkmg.  He  could  not  think  that  refusing  to  com- 
mit the  bill  would  have  t lie  effect  of  hastening  its 
passage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  said  he  felt  exceeding- 
ly solicitous  that  a vote  should  be  given  upon  this 


bill,  if  it  were  to  pass  in  any  form,  as  a great  mea- 
sure required.  They  all  knew  that  the  subject  with 
which  this  bill  dealt,  entered  very  largely  at  this 
time  into  public  consideration.  They  all  knew  that 
while  a portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
thought  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  chaiiman  of  the 
committee  on  finance,  that  this  measure  was  one  re- 
lating not  merely  to  taxation  but  to  liberty  itself. — 
There  was  another  portion  of  the  people  who  thought 
that  there  was  no  practical  freedom  without  some 
such  measure  as  this  bill  sought  to  destroy.  He  had 
hoped  that  between  these  two  conflicting  opinions  the 
good  sense  of  congress  would  have  devised  some 
means  by  which  they  could  have  stood  on  common 
ground.  He  supposed  that  if  this  bill  had  come  to 
the  senate  two  months  ago,  no  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  would  have  hesitated  a moment  about  re- 
ferring it  to  a committee.  Was  it  the  fault  of  the 
senate  that  it  had  not  come?  He  had  voted  against 
fixing  an  early  day  for  adjournment,  and  one  of  his 
principal  objects  in  thus  voting,  was  that  this  very 
bill  should  be  perfected  by  its  friends,  and  be  acted 
upon  in  that  body  under  all  the  rules  which  govern- 
ed their  deliberations.  Mr.  Johnson  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  in  favor  of  reference. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  had  re- 
ferred them  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. That  report,  he  believed,  asserted  that  this 
bill  would  raise  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  an- 
num. Was  the  gentleman  prepared  to  believe  this 
because  the  secretary  said  so?  He  had  no  such  im- 
plicit faith  in  Mr.  Secretary  Walker.  He  wanted 
the  evidence.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  gen- 
tlemen had  allowed  their  wishes  to  lead  them  astray. 

Mr.  Benton  declared  himself  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion making  the  bill  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday, 
and  opposed  to  its  reference.  If  it  were  sent  to  the 
committee,  they  would  have  no  time  to  examine 
and  decide  upon  the  details,  but  would  have  to  con- 
fine their  report  to  the  principle  alone.  He  thought 
it  would  therefore  be  utterly  useless  to  refer  the  bill 
to  the  committee.  The  better  way  would  be  to  take 
it  up  and  proceed  with  its  consideration,  item  by 
item.  It  was  a measure  of  great  moment,  and  re- 
quired deliberate  consideration. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  raised  the  question  whether  the 
senate,  by  ordering  the  bill  to  a second  reading,  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  had  been  done,  were  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  referring  it  as  a matter  of  course, 
in  pursuance  of  an  invariable  practice  of  the  senate, 
that  when  a bill  is  read  a second  time  on  the  same 
day,  it  is  done  with  a view  to  its  being  referred  to  a 
committee? 

Mr.  McDuffie  disclaimed,  as  far  as  he  was  concern- 
ed, having  assented  to  its  second  reading  with  any 
view  to  its  commitment;  nor  did  tie  believe  that  such 
was  the  object  of  any  gentleman  on  that  side.  It 
was  read,  he  said,  a second  time,  to  be  disposed  of 
as  the  senate  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Sevier  said,  in  making  the  motion  to  call  up 
the  bill,  tie  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  mo- 
tion which  he  had  made  at  a later  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress. If  there  was  any  hardships  in  the  case,  or 
any  advantage  taken  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side, 
they  would  have  some  right  to  complain;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  The  only  difference  was  that,  by  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  he  was  enabled  to  make 
his  motion  to  day,  which  otherwise  lie  would  have 
been  obliged  to  postpone  until  to-morrow.  To  avoid 
delay,  they  proposed  to  pul  the  bill  where  it  ought 
to  be,  and  where  a majority  could  control  it. 

Mr.  IJannegan  said  he  should  vote  upon  this  ques- 
tion in  strict  conformity  to  the  course  he  had  hereto- 
fore pursued  in  regard  to  other  matters.  He  was 
opposed  to  referring  the  hill  to  any  committee  for 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  and  his  friends.  He  was  opposed 
to  it  because  they  had  no  guaranty  that  it  would  be 
reported  back  in  a month.  The  bill  should  receive 
his  support  without  amendment  or  alteration.  It  con- 
lained  at  least  one  great  principle  which  he  held  to 
be  right,  and  that  was  the  exclusion  of  two  of  the 
most  objectionable  features  from  the  tariff' system — 
minimums  and  specific  duties. 

Mr.  Niles  was  in  favor  of  the  reference,  first,  be 
cause  it  was  the  usual  course  in  that  body;  aDd,  se- 
condly, because,  it  had  been  stated  by  several  sena- 
tors, this  was  a bill  which  required  the  examination 
of  a committee.  It  was  almost  wholly  a matter  of 
detail,  and  he  wished  the  subject  presented  in  such 
a light,  if  possible,  that  he  might  vote  for  it.  As  it 
at  present  stood  he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  bill,  nor 
would  it  be  approved  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  would  come  upon  them  by  surprise.  They  ex- 
pected no  such  measure  as  this,  he  bad  felt  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  let  this  matter  be 
passed  by  for  another  year,  until  the  consequences  of 
the  war  in  which  we  were  now  involved  might  be 
clearly  known,  and  the  condition  of  their  finances 
be  ascertained.  He  had  hoped,  fondly  hoped,  that 


the  good  sense  and  the  practical  interest,  of  the 
country  would  have  had  some  effect  upon  public 
opinion,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
subject  of  the  tariff,  which  had  hitherto  been  agitat- 
ed between  the  two  extremes  of  parties,  would  cease 
to  be  a foot  ball  of  party  contest. 

It  was  easy  to  foresee  the  fate  of  this  measure. — 
There  probably  would  be  no  amendments  tolerated; 
reference,  therefore,  would  be  of  little  importance, 
lie  would  have  desired  to  see  it  amended  so  that  it 
would  guard  the  ordinary  interests  of  the  country. — 
Such  were  his  hopes;  but  they  were  destroyed.  He 
saw  that  it  was  determined  that  the  bill  should  be 
forced  through  without  examination,  and  they  would 
be  driven  to  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  voting 
upon  it  as  it  stood.  In  such  a case  he  should  not 
hesitate.  He  had  no  agency  in  making  the  law 
of  1842;  he  had  no  agency  in  this;  indeed  he  might 
almost  say  congress  had  no  agency  in  it;  it  was  an 
executive  measure,  and  congress  was  merely  called 
on  to  register  it  by  their  votes.  But  he  would  say 
to  his  friends  that  perhaps  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  responsibility  of  passing  an  act  of  this  kind.  It 
was  not  a light  subject.  If  that  bill  were  passed  it 
would  be  found  not  to  be  a light  subject,  when  they 
came  back  here  one  or  two  years  hence  and  found 
an  exhausted  treasury,  a distracted  government,  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a loan  of  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  Gentlemen  would  then  begin  to  perceive  its 
effects;  they  would  then  begin  to  discover  how  de- 
structive it  was  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country. — 
Those  interested  were  not  to  be  trifled  with;  they 
were  not  to  be  made  the  sport  of  party  influences  or 
of  party  caprice;  and  they  should  not  be  made  so  by 
his  vote.  That  vote  should  be  given  with  a proper 
regard  to  the  interests  of  his  own  constituents  and  of 
the  country  at  large.  The  time  would  come  when 
the  present  law  would  be  repealed,  but  the  repealing 
law  must  be  based  upon  no  new  experimental  prin- 
ciple. The  bill  he  supposed  would  take  its  course; 
he  should  lake  his.  He  would  stand  where  he  had 
ever  stood,  on  tariff  ground,  which  belonged  to  the 
democracy  of  the  north.  The  people  of  the  north 
knew  their  rights,  and  they  would  not  be  betrayed. 
He  would  endeavor  always,  so  far  as  he  was  able, 
to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the  northern  democra- 
cy. Those  principles  were  a tariff  for  revenue  with 
discrimination  for  protection.  Was  this  bill  based 
upon  those  principles?  He  was  inclined  to  think 
not.  He  was  inclined  to  think  that  in  many  instances, 
it  discriminates  against  orotection.  It  bad  no  uniform 
principle  except  one,  and  that  was  the  ad  valorem 
principle.  He  could  not  sanction  it;  still  it  was  duo 
to  the  subject  as  well  as  to  the  country  that  it  should 
have  full  examination  and  full  discussion.  He  hop- 
ed, therefore,  it  would  be  referred. 

Mr.  Bagby  was  opposed  to  the  reference.  If  he 
could  see  the  slightest  possibility  of  any  good  arising 
from  the  reference  he  would  vote  for  it,  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  no  better  than  an  idle  form.  He 
was  prepared  to  take  this  bill  as  it  is,  not  because  he 
understood  all  its  details,  but  because  he  did  as  he 
humbly  conceived,  understand  the  great  principle 
involved  in  it,  viz.  a reduction  of  taxation.  He  was 
in  favor  of  that  system  of  taxation  which  would  ope- 
rate the  most  lightly  on  the  great  body  of  tax  payers- 

Mr.  Simmons.  The  senator  from  Alabama  says  if 
any  good  would  result  from  the  reference  he  would 
vote  for  it. 

ftlr.  Bagby.  I said  if  I could  be  satisfied  that  any 
good  would  result  from  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Would  the  senator  not  like  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to  the  amount  of  re- 
venue which  this  bill  is  likely  to  produce? 

Mr.  Bagby  desired  to  ask  the  senator  whether,  in 
case  the  bill  were  referred,  and  the  committee  should 
report  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  he  would  then  vote  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  If  the  committee  were  to  report 
that  it  would  produce  twenty  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  it  would  change  my  views  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  Bagby.  Would  it  change  your  vote? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Before  answering  that,  I would  like 
to  go  a little  into  details.  [A  laugh.] 

After  a few  observations  from  Mr.  Allen,  the  ques- 
tion was  taken  on  Mr.  Sevier's  motion  to  make  the 
bill  the  order  of  the  day  for  Monday  next,  and  it  was 
carried,  yeas  24,  nays  22,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Semple,  Se- 
vier, Turney,  Westcolt,  Yule — 24. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Cilley,  John  M. 
Clayton,  Thomas  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Evans,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson,  of  Louisiana, 
Johnson,  of  Md.,  Mangum,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Simmons,  Siurgcon,  Upham,  Woodbridge 
—22. 
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FOREIGN. 

The  steamer  Britannia  left  Liverpool  on  the  19th 
June,  arid  arrived  at  Boston  on  the  4th  inst. 

The  corn  bill  passed  in  committee  of  the  whole 
of  the  House  of  Lords— ayes  136,  nays  103,  majority 
33. 

The  cropsl  The  Liverpool  Times  of  June  19  says 
“The  weather  during  the  last  fortnight  has  been  in- 
tensely, oppressively  hot — too  hot  to  move  or  almost 
to  think.  But  the  growing  crops,  notwithstanding  the 
excessive  heat,  look  beautiful.  I here  has  been  lit- 
tle rain,  but  the  dews  at  night  and  morn  have  been 
frequent  and  refreshing,  and  with  the  glorious  sun 
shine  above,  are  bringing  forward  the  produce  of  the 
fields  munificently.  The  harvest  promises  to  be  abun- 
dant, and,  what  is  hardly  of  less  consequence,  early 
— the  earliest,  indeed,  for  years  past.  The  prospect 
for  the  English  farmer  is  cheerless,  but  be  has  to 
thank  his  too  deal • friends,  the  monopolists,  for  it  all. 
An  immense  quantity  of  foreign  wheat  and  flour  will 
be  released  from  bond  at  the  low  relief  duty  when 
the  Corn  Bill  has  passed,  and  this  will  be  thrown  on 
the  market  just  as  the  agriculturist  is  sweeping 
the  produce  of  his  fields  into  the  granary.  Prices 
will  come  down,  there  will  be  an  agricultural  panic, 
and  the  cry  of  “the  Corn  Bill  has  done  it”  will  be 
raised. 

Corn  markets.  Liverpool  June  19.  Since  our  last 
there  has  been  a good  supply  of  free  wheat  brought  to 
market  during  the  early  part  of  die  month,  prices  de- 
clined 4d.  peF70  lb.  on  wheat,  and  Is.  per  bbl.  on  flour. 
Indian  corn  is  lower,  having  receded  from  Is.  to  2s.  per 
quarter  at  our  last  market.  With  the  exception  of  the 
latter,  there  was  an  improved  demand  fur  almost  all  the 
articles  of  the  trade  on  the  16th  instant.  Influenced  by 
the  rise  in. London  on  the  previous  day,  fresh  qualities  of 
free  wheat  assumed ' rather  more  firmness  than  of  late, 
with  a moderate  but  not  a lively  demand,  and  realised  an 
advance  of  2d.  to  8d.  per  70  lb.  upon  the  rates  of  that 
day  week;  inferior  descriptions  remaining  wholly  unim- 
proved in  value,  Irish  and  duty  paid  Canadian  flour, 
being  in  good  request,  commanded  an  advance  of  Is. 
per  brl.  Holders  of  bond  wheat,  requiring  higher  prices, 
no  sales  transpired.  Of  states  flour,  however,  several 
further  parcels  have  changed  hands,  New  Orleans,  Vir- 
ginia and  Philadelphia,  at  21s.  to  21s.  Gd.  and  western  at 
23s.  to  23s.  Gd.  per  bri. 

The  impression  is  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  designs  to  re- 
tire from  the  ministry  as  soon  as  the  corn  bill  becomes  a 
1aw.  Nothing  certain  on  the  sribject  is  known  however. 

The  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
engrossed  public  attenliou.  3 he  victoiies  o(  the 
Americans  on  the  Rio  Grande  had  changed  public 
feeling,  it  is  said,  both  in  England  and  France,  from 
sympathy  for  the  Mexicans,  into  contempt  for  (be 
Mexicans.  They  do  the  Mexicans  injustice  in  that 
case.  They  deserve  credit  rather  than  contempt, 
for  the  defence  they  made. 

The  London  Times,  June  15,  says:  The  despatch- 
es of  General  Taylor  are  remarkable  for  their  suc- 
cinct energy,  and  'be  absence  of  these  verbose  and 
grandiloquent  strains  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  narratives  of  American  exploits.  He 
writes  like  a man  of  sense,  skill,  and  courage;  and 
we  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  detract  from  the 
honors  he  has  gallantly  earned  under  the  flag  of  his 
country.  Whatever  opinion  we  may  entertain  of  the 
causes  of  this  war,  and  of  the  political  motives  in 
which  it  originated;  the  behavior  of  the  American 
general  and  his  troops  deserve  to  be  judged  of  by  a 
much  higher  standard  than  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment which  it  is  their  duty  to  serve.  The  conduct 
of  the  Mexican  army,  on  the  contrary,  demonstrate 
the  utter  inability  of  that  government  to  protect  any 
portion  of  its  dominions  from  invasion;  and  it  de- 
grades the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  Americans 
still  lower  in  the  rank  of  nations. 

Suggested  mediation  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Mexico ■ The  following  is  a copy  of  the  reply  given 
by  Lord' Aberdeen  to  the  memorial  of  an  association 
interested  in  Mexican  affairs.  (Inserted  page  258.) 

“ Foreign  office,  June  6th,  1846.  Sir— 1 am  direct- 
ed by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  2d  inst.,  in  which  you  call 
his  lordship’s  attention  to  the  disastrous  results  which 
are  to  be  apprehended  from  trie  hostilities  which 
have  broken  out  between  United  States  and  Mexico, 
and  express  a hope  on  the  part  of  the  South  Ame- 
rican and  Mexican  Association,  that  Her  Majesty’s 
government  may  deem  itexpedienl  to  interpose  their 
good  offices  in  order  to  effect  a reconciliation  be- 
tween those  two  governments. 

“5  am  to  stale  to  you  in  reply,  that  Her  Majesty’s 
government  are  fully  conscious  of  all  the  evils  that 
must  attend  the  rupture  which  has  unfortunately 
taken  place  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,, 
and  especially  of  the  fact,  that  British  interests  can- 
not fail  to  suffer  most  deeply  from  such  a state  of 
things.  You  may,  therefore,  be  well  gssured  that 
Her  Majesty’  governmeut  will  watch  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance  the  progress  of  events,  and  will  oinit 


no  favorable  opportunity  of  employing  their  best  ef- 
forts with  both  the  belligerents  in  order  to  calm  their 
animosities,  and  restore  peace  between  the  two 
countries.  I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble 
servant.  (Signed)  H.  U.  ADDINGTON. 

J.  D.  Powles,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  South  • 

American  and  Mexican  Committee.’’ 

Royal  visits . The  German  papers  announce  that 
the  emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria  and  the  king  of 
Ptu-sia,  are  to  meet  at  Vienna  in  September  next. 

France.  Intelligence  from  Algiers  is  of  the  usual 
character.  Tribes  have  revolted,  and  been  chastis- 
ed, and  punished. 

Lecompte,  the  attempted  assassin  of  the  King,  has 
been  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  executed  as  a 
paracide;  that  is  to  go  bare  foot  to  thescaff'old,  wear- 
ing a shirt  outside  his  dress,  and  to  have  his  head 
covered  with  a black  veil,  to  remain  standing  on  the 
scalfold  whilst  the  sentence  was  read  to  the  people, 
and  to  be  then  beheaded.  On  the  trial  he  stated  that 
he  had  no  accomplices,  and  was  not  the  tool  of  any 
political  faction. 

Paris,  June  15.  The  Journal  des  Debats  lately  pub- 
lished a remarkable  article  on  ihe  state  of  affairs  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Our  cotempora- 
i v,  says  an  English  paper,  aseerts  that  Mr.  Polk  has  only 
gone  against  Mexico  to  compensate  for  hie  defeat  in 
Oregon,  and  to  regain  popularity.  It  thinks  Mexico  is 
totally  unable  to  tesist  the  United  States,  and  that  exist- 
ing hostilities  will  result  in  its  dismemberment.  It  thinks 
that  th - slates  will  endeavor  to  seize  the  Californias  to 
make  up  for  their  being,  obliged  to  lose  Oregon,  and 
that  the  Californias  are  infinitely  more  valuable.  It 
views  all  this  with  regret,  but  beyond  a few  sneers  at 
Mr.  Polk,  for  whom  it  appears  to  have  cherished  the 
most  profound  contempt,  it  says  nothing  offensive  to  the 
United  States.  It  points  out  the  necessity  of  France 
and  England  interfering  in  t lie  matter,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation,  and  to  protect  Mexico.  It  alleges 
that  France  has  interests  at  stake  in  Mexico  which  call 
promptly  for  such  interference. 

Santa  Fe.  Messrs.  Bent,  St.  Vrain,  and  Folger, 
traders  to  New  Mexico,  for  whose  safety  there  had 
been  much  solicitude,  reached  St.  Louis  on  2sd  inst. 
all  safe.  They  left  Santa  Fe  on  the  27 th  May  at 
which  time  nothing  was  known  there  of  the  war  now 
existing.  Mr.  B.  in  a conversation  with  Armijo  the 
commandant  of  New  Mexico,  did  learn  that  Gen. 
Urrea  was  on  his  route  to  Santa  Fe,  with  a force 
of  from  three  to  five  thousand  men,  gathered  in  Sono- 
ra, Zacatecas  and  Durango.  The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  stated,  if  known,  by  Gov.  Armijo; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  presence  of  Gov. 
Urrea  there,  at  such  a time,  was  the  result  of  his  or- 
ders from  the  Mexican  government,  and  with  an  in- 
tention to  resist  any  invasion  from  this  quarter. — 
There  were  only  180  troops  in  Santa  Fe  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Bent’s  departure. 

Mr.  Bent  did  not  see  the  advance  party  of  the  tra- 
ders, composed  of  one  of  the  Armijo’s,  Speyers,  Col- 
burn, and  others;  but  he  learned  from  a company  of 
about  100  Mexicans,  who  were  out  hunting  buffalo, 
that  they1  were  met  by  them  at  Sand,  near  Simarone, 
and  sixty  miles  from  Arkansas.  They  were  pushing 
on  with  great  rapidity,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
to  forty  miles  per  day.  An  express  from  Independ- 
ence had  informed  him  of  the  intention  to  send  a de- 
tachment of  dragoons  to  stop  the  progress  of  Speyers, 
as  was  then  understood,  but  as  we  know,  of  all  the 
traders;  and  hence  the  rapidity  of  their  travelling— 
So  intent  were  they  upon  getting  along  that  a hun- 
dred extra  mules  were  purchased,  and  when  a wa- 
gon broke  clown  it  was  abondoried  in  the  road  after 
transferring  the  goods  to  another.  Capt.  Moor’s  com- 
mand of  dragoons  were  met  on  the  17th  between  the 
Pawnee  Fork,  and  the  Caches  of  the  Arkansas.  He 
w'as  six  or  eight  days,  travel  behind  Speyer’s  (party, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  not  overtake 
them. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  gentleman  dispatched  by  Govern- 
ment on  a special  mission  to  New  Mexico,  was  met 
Dn  the  16th,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Arkansas,  with 
his  pack-mules  broken  down.  He  had,  however,  dis- 
patched two  men  as  an  express  to  Santa  Fe  on  fresh 
mules,  ■ and  they  were  expected  to  reach  therein 
nine  days.  From  thence  they  were  to  return  to  the 
foot  of  the  Taos  mountains,  where  Mr.. PI.  was  to  a- 
wait  their  coming. 

Mr.  Bent  saw  on  the  route  one  hundred  and  thirty 
wagons  belonging  to  the  traders.  He  met  two  long 
trains  of  provision  wagons — the  first  within  twenty 
miles  of  Council  Grove  and  the  other  at  Dragoon 
creek.  They  were  ordered  to  stop  at  Fort  Bent, 
where  it  is  understood  the  whole  expedition  will  ren- 
dezvous. The  party  arrived  at  Westport  on  the 27th, 
thirty  days  from  Santa  Fe.  Mr.  F.  P.  Blair  and 
George  Bent  were  left  at  Taos. 


The  St.  Louis  Republican  of  the  26th  ult.  has  the 
following  intelligence  respecting  the  military  move- 
nients  in  that  quarter: 

“The  president  has  accepted  the  services  of  an- 
other  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers,  and  a sepa- 
rate battalion  of  artillery,  to  be  composed  of  fiv6 
companies.  These  troops  are  to  rendezvous  at  In- 
dependence, it  is  said,  by  the  first  of  August  next, 
and,  w hatever  others  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  to 
reinforce  the  command  of  Col.  Kearney,  destined  to 
operate  against  New  Mexico.  The  president,  al- 
though he  has  no  more  authority,  under  our  law,  to 
do  it  than  we  have,  has  agreed  to  accept  the  services 
of  the  Plon.  Sterling  Price,  now  a member  of  con- 
gress from  this  state,  as  colonel;  and  Major  D.  D. 
Mitchell  and  Wm.  Gilpin  are  named  as  the  other 
field  officers  of  the  regiment. 

“We  hear  further,  that  the  traders  who  have  gone 
ahead  of  the  expedition,  and  in  pursuit  of  whom 
Capt.  Moore’s  command  of  dragoons  was  sent  for- 
ward, are  only  to  be  stopped  until  Col.  Kearney’s 
force  can  pass  them.  He  is  to  precede  them,  if  it  be 
possible,  into  Santa  Fe.  they  will  follow,  each  in 
possession  of  his  own  property.  The  traders,  will  be 
protected,  Mexicans  as  well  as  our  own  people;  but 
it  is  possible,  we  surmise,  that  the  duties  on  the 
goods  will  be  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  to  another  govern- 
ment than  that  now  administered  by  Armijo.” 


Glen.  Urrea,  who,  it  is  said,  is  advancing  with  a force 
of  from  three  to  five  thousand  men,  upon  Santa  Fe, 
with  a vieiv  of  defending  that  section  of  the  republic  of 
Mexico  from  invasion,  is  said  to  be  a man  of  approved 
courage  arid  military  capacity.  Should  he  make  his  ap- 
pearance there  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  point 
to  repel  invasion,  as  lie,  doubtless,  has  done,  ho  may 
give  the  force  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Kearney 
something  to  do,  before  possession  of  New  Mexico  is 
obtained.  In  his  absence,  however,  and  with  the  ac- 
kowledged  disposition  of  Armijo  to  show  the  Americans 
ail  possible  favor,  very  little,  if  any,  opposition  will  be 
made  to  the  entrance  of  Col.  Kearney  into  that  depart- 
ment  of  the  republic.  It  will  be,  we  suppose,  the  mid- 
dle or  latter  end  of  August  before  Colonel  Kearney  can 
cross  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and  Gen.  Urrea  has,  unques- 
tionably, lull  time  to  prepare  for  his  reception.  The 
prospect  of  resistance,  only  gives  to  the  expedition  a 
little  more  interest,  and  all  eyes  will  be  henceforth  on  the 
watch  for  news  from  that  quarter. 

[St.  Louis  Repub.  'id. 

Expedition  for  Yucatan.  The  Philadelphia  Sentinel 
of  the  8/ h inst.,  states  that 

‘‘George  Washington  Dixon,  has  been  parading  our 
streets  in  a general’s  uniform  for  some  days  past,  repre- 
senting, it  is  said,  that  “be  is  in  the  pay  of  the  govern’ 
ment.’’  and  making  arrangements  for  an  expedition  to 
Y ucatan.’’ 

The  Washington  “Union,”  in  referring  the  subject, 
says:  “We  deem  it  our  duly,  therefore,  to  expose  the 
impostor.  G.  W.  Dixon  has  no  commission , and  no 
species  of  authority  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  We  warn  our  western  friends  to  beware  of 
such  an  imposition.  The  plan,  too,  which  is  here  at- 
tributed to  him  is  abhorrent  to  the  policy  of  our  govern- 
ment. Conquer  Yucatan!  Why  Yucatan  is  already 
independent  of  Mexico,  and  is  the  friend  of  the  United 
Stales.  We  have  no  disposition  to  “annex  that  portion 
of  Mexico  lo  the  (American)  constellation,’’  whether  it 
be  by  conquest  of  iier  soil,  or  even  by  the  voluntary  con- 
sent of  her  people.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  be  taken  in 
by  this  adventurer.” 

The  plan  of  the  expedition  which  the  Union  speaks 
ot  is  described  by  the  Sentinel,  as  follows: 

‘‘The  movement  is  remarkable  on  many  accounts. — 
The  men  are  generally  resolute — tearless  fellows,  who 
will  fall  head  up  wherever  they  may  be  thrown — and 
their  objects  are  not.  merely  lo  defend  American  .rights 
with  the  bayonet,  but  also  to  revolutionize  Mexico  by 
means  of  pronnneiamentps,  pamphlets,  &e.  Aided  by 
some  of  our  best  mercantile  houses,  Gen.  Dixon  has  al- 
ready sent  on  a printing  press,  types,  and  Spanish  com- 
positors to  Laguira,  Yucaian,  where  part  of  the  compa- 
ny wall  at  once  proceed,  and  there,  (where  popular  sen- 
timent will  he. in  their  favor,  and  where  the  central  go- 
vernment of  Mexico  is  least  powerful,)  these  dauntless 
leilows  will  operate  with  greater  certainty  of  success 
than  ten  times  their  number  could  have  from  the  bayo- 
net alone.  Many  who  at  first  were  disposed  to  see  it 
chimerical,  now-  sec  its  feasibili'v,  and  see  also  that  these 
pioneers  will  ere  long  attract  thousands  from  this  place.’’ 


Public  land  bill.  The  debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  the  graduation  bill,  terminated  at  2 o’clock 
yesterday,  10th  inst  , under  resolution  to  that  effect. — 
Many  amendments  were  then  proposed  to  the  senate 
bill,  all  of  which  were  voted  down.  The  senate  bill  was 
reported  to  the  house  vvithout  amendment.  On  the  ques- 
tion, shall  the. bill  pass?  it  was  rejected. — yeas  84,  nays 
89. 

Great  excitement  ensued.  Mr.  Daniel,  of  N.  Caro- 
lina, moved  lo  reconsider  the  vote.  His  motion  prevail- 
ed by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker.  The  excitement 
increased,  A motion  to  adjourn  was  now  made  and 
carried. — ayes  81,  nays  89,  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
voting  in  flie  negative. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  Norlhioesl  Frontier. — If  any  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  upon  ihe  last  accounts  that  vve  have  from  the 
northwest,  and  which  are  inserted  under  the  Indian 
journal  head,  the  movement  of  what  few  troops  were 
left  for  the  protection  of  that  frontier  will  be  very 
inoperative.  The  Detroit  Advertiser  says: — “An  or- 
der was  received  yesterday  by  Col.  Riley,  from  the 
war  department,  to  move  the  2d  regiment  of  infan- 
try, stationed  on  the  frontier,  at  once  to  Point  Isabel, 
Texas.  The  company  at  this  post  and  one  at  Fort 
Gratiot  will  march  forthwith.  Orders  have  been 
despatched  to  the  companies  to  Lake  Superior  to 
follow.  Company  C,  Captain  Byrne,  stationed  at 
Mackinac,  will  remain  at  that  post.  The  other  com- 
panies are  at  Buffalo,  Fort  Niagara,  and  Sacketts 
Harbor.  No  information  has  been  received  by  whom 
their  places  are  to  be  supplied  on  the  frontier. 

The  Warehouse  System — A part  of  the  system 
of  anti-tariff  measure-  now  before  congress,  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel  (an 
administration  journal)  as  “British  all  over;  British 
workmen  are  to  make  the  goods,  British  agents  to 
set l them,  British  ships  are  to  carry  them,  British 
carpenters,  riggers,  blacksmiths,  &.c.  are  to  build  the 
British  ships,  British  captains  to  command  them,  and 
British  sailors  to  man  them,  and  the  only  thing  that 
is  American  connected  with  this  system,  is  that 
American  money  is  to  pay  for  this  British  device  to 
impoverish  our  country.  Our  American  merchants 
will  probably  then  not  import  on  their  own  account 
from  England,  and  may  have  no  occasion  for  bui  Iding 
•American  vessels.” 

Oregon  treaty. — An  official  letter  from  the  right 
honorable  Mr.  Pakenham,  addressed  to  the  governor 
of  Bermuda,  dated  19th  of  June,  is  published  in  the 
Burmuda  Gazette,  of  the  30th — announcing  that  he 
had  on  the  15th  signed  a treaty  which  had  been  rati- 
fied by  the  U.  S.  senate  by  a vole  of  41  to  14,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  and  which  signed 
by  the  president,  would  be  forwarded  to  England  by 
the  Great  Western,  on  the  25th. 

Adjournment  of  congress.  A joint  resolution  has 
passed  both  houses  by  decided  majorities,  to  close  the 
session  on  the  10th  of  August. 

The  ware  house  bill  has  passed  both  houses.  This 
bill  has  been  regarded  as  an  adjunct  to  the  anti-protec- 
tive tariff  bill,  and  is  calculated  very  much  to  accommo- 
date foreigners.  It  allows  them  to  send  in  just  what  they 
please,  and  our  government  accommodates  whatever  it 
may  be,  with  warehouse  room — becomes  accountable  for 
safe  keeping— charges  no  du’ies  on  the  goods  if  reship, 
ped — and  lets  them  lay  for  years,  if  not  reshipped,  with- 
out requiring  the  payment  of  any  duties  until  the  market 
so  pleases  the  owner  that  lie  concludes  to  enter  them. 

The  Public  Land  Bill.  Passed,  the  U.  S.  Senate 
on  7th  inst.  by  a vote  of  26  to  20.  The  Bill,  if  we 
mistake  not,  is  Mr.  Calhoun’s  favorite  project  for 
disposing  of  the  public  lands.  An  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  for  ceding  the  lands  at 
thi  end  of  nine  years,  to  the  States,  wxs  negatived, 
ayes  20  nays  27.  Mr.  Crittenden  proposed  that  a 
bill  of  Equity  might  be  filed  by  any  State  of  the  Uni- 
on, to  test  the  tenure  of  the  original  ownership  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  States.  Rejected;  ayes  17 
nays  27.  Mr.  C.  characterized  this  movement  as  re- 
sulting from  the  adoption  by  the  new  states  of  the 
Stand-and-deliver  system,  to  which  he  never  would 
yield.  The  House  of  Representatives  were  at  the 
same  time  occupied  on  a bill  which  originated  in 
that  body,  for  graduating  the  price  &c.  of  the  public 
lands. 


PUBLIC  LAND  OR  GRADUATION  BILL. 

The  proceedings  upon  this,  perhaps  the  most  perma- 
nently important  bill  now  before  congress,  have  been  of 
the  most,  exciting  and  extraordinary  character,  within 
the  week  past.  We  can  give  at  present  but  a very  brief 
abstract  thereof. 

1’he  bill,  as  it  passed  the  senate,  was  regarded  as  car- 
rying out  H33e  itial'y,  Mr.  Cal'ioun’s  I >ng  cherished  and 
favorite  pr  ject  for  the  disposition  of  the  publ.c  lards. — 
1 he  house  of  repi  e-e  n a lives  had  been  busily  occupied 
in  debating  a graduation  bill  of  their  own,  for  the  pas- 
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sage  of  which  the  friends  of  the  administration  were 
exceedingly  urgent,  and  had,  by  resolution  determined 
to  close  the  debate  thereon  and  take  the  question,  at  12 
o’clock  on  the  1 0th  instant.  Accordingly  at  that  hour 
the  voting  in  committee  ol  the  whole  commenced — and 
no  debate  was  allowed  upon  the  several  amendments 
proposed  The  result  was.  that  the  committee  rose  and 
reported  the  senate  bill,  with  certain  amendments,  to 
the  house. 

The  final  question  was  put,  shall  the  bill  pa3s  as  amend- 
ed? 

Decided  in  the  negative,  ayes  84,  nays  98,  (not  a9  we 
had  it  in  our  last  number,  inserted  from  information  ob- 
tained after  the  paper  had  been  made  up, 84  to  89 — and 
which  proved  to  be  an  error.) 

The  rejection  of  the  bill  occasioned  great  excitement 
in  the  house — After  some  time, 

Mr.  Daniel , of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  reconsider 
the  vote.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  appear- 
ed ayes  89,  nay9  89.  By  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker, 
the  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Collamer  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the 
table. 

A motion  to  adjourn,  was  now  made,  which  the 
friends  of  the  bill  opposed, — but  the  motion  prevailed, 
ayes  81,  nays  80. 

July  11. — The  speaker  announced  the  graduation  bill 
as  fiist  in  order,  as  the  unfinished  business. 

The  question  was  now  on  Mr.  Collamer’s  motion  to 
lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Cobb  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  Tuesday. — 
This  was  ruled  out  of  order,  as  a motion  v/as  pending 
to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table,  and  that  question 
was  put. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  to  be  excused  from  voting.  He  said 
he  had  inadvertently  voted  on  rhe  last  question,  having 
agreed  with  his  friend,  J.  B.  Hunt,  of  Mich-,  who  had 
gone  to  the  sea  shore,  to  pair  off  on  this  bill. 

The  house  refused  to  excuse  Mr.  B.  from  voting. 

The  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  on  the  table,  were  now  taken,  and  stood,  ayes 
89,  nays  91. 

The  question  now  recurred  on  the  substitute  or 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Cobb,  on  which  Mr  C 
had  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Daniel  urged  Mr.  Cobb  to  withdraw  the  call,  so 
that  the  bill  might  lay  over  until  Monday.  Mr.  C.  con 
semed,  and  so  the  subject  was  disposed  of  for  this  day. 

The  state  of  excitement  during  the  whole  period  oc 
copied  on  these  and  various  points  of  order,  Sec.,  which 
we  omit,  is  said  seldom  to  have  been  exceeded.  Loud 
complaints  are  made  by  the  opposition  journals,  of  the 
direct  personal  influence  of  several  members  of  the 
president's  cabinet  being  exercised  with  the  members 
during  the  period. 

Monday,  July  13.  The  subject  again  came  up  as 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  the  excitement  was  speedily 
renewed. 

Mr.  Cobb  proposed  a substitute  for  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  McKay  offered  an  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
and  called  lor  the  yeas  and  nays.  The  house  sustained 
the  call. 

Mr.  Rockwell,  of  Vt.,  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on 
the  table.  On  this  motion  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called, 
and  stood.  ayps  90,  nays  89.  The  speaker  casting  his 
vote,  decided  the  question  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  McKay's  amendment  was  then  tested  by  yeas 
and  nays  and  rejected,  ayes  88,  nays  93. 

Mr.  Cobb's  substitute  was  now,  by  yeas  and  nays, 
also  rejected , ayes  87,  nays  95. 

The  house  was  then  for  some  time  all  in  confusion. 

Mr.  Douglass  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
Mr.  McKay's  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  speaker  decided  this  not  to  be  in  order  without 
first  reconsiuering  Mr.  Cobb’s  amendment. 

Mr.  Stewart  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table.  On 
this  the  yeas  and  nays  stood,  ayes  90,  nays  92. 

Mr.  McClelland  moved  to  reconsider  Mr.  Cobb’s 
amendment  or  substitute.  On  this  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called,  ayes  90,  nays  90.  The  speaker  gave  the 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  reconsidering. 

Mr.  Douglass  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  rejecting 
Mr  Cobb's  amendment.  On  this  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called,  ayes  91,  nays  89. 

Mr.  Ashman  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table;  de- 
cided in  the  negative  by  yeas  and  nays — 86  to  92. 

Frequent  motions  had  been  made  to  adjourn;  a mo- 
tion to  that  effect  now  prevailed. 

The  house,  during  these  proceedings,  is  represented 
to  have  been  in  a continued  state  of  high  excitement  — 
Three  days  had  been  expended,  not  in  debate,  for  de- 
bate had  ceased,  under  resolution,  but  in  taking  yeas 
and  nays,  in  squabbling  on  points  of  order,  in  attempts  to 
have  decisions  reconsidered,  &c.,  See.,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  now  as  undecided  as  ever. 

July  14.  On  the  house  being  called  to  order,  the 
speaker  announced  the  graduation  bill,  as  unfinished  bu- 
siness, and  the  question  pending  was,  whether  to  recon 
sider  tlie  previous  question  oy  which  the  main  question 
was  ordered  to  be  now  put 


.....  ........ 7 pie  previous  question, 

anti  asked  for  a call  of  the  house:— declared  out  of  order. 

Various  expedients  were  now  resorted  too,  to  postpone 
the  question  until  more  members  should  come  in. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  at  length  again  taken,  on  Mr. 
Cobb's  substitute,  and  it  was  now  adopttd,  ayes  96,  noca 
86. 

The  next  question  was,  on  striking  out  the  whole  of  the 
senate  bill,  and  suks.ituting  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cobb,  as  amended  by  the  adoption  of  Mr.  McKay's 
amendment..  This  was  decided,  ayes  95,  noes  88. 

The  question  now  came  on  the  passage  of  the  land  bill 
as  thus  amended. 

On  this  the  yens  and  nays  were  as  follows: 

Yeas— Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Bayly,  Bedinger. 
Biggs.  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd,  Brinkerhoff 
Brockenbrough,  William  G.  Brown,  Burt,  Cathcarf, 
Augustus  A.  Chapman,  Reuben  Chapman,  Cha«e» 
Ciiipman,  Clarlte,  Cobb,  Collin,  Cullom,  Cummins* 
Cunningham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Dobbin,  Douglass,  Drortr* 
goole,  Dunlap,  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Giles,  Hamlin,  Ha 
raison,  Henley,  Hoge,  Hopkins,  Hough,  George  S’ 
Houston,  E.  W.  Hubard,  Hunter,  James  H.  Johnson, 
Andrew  Johnson.  George  W.  Jones,  Kaufman,  Leake, 
La  Sere,  Ligom  Maclay,  McClelland,  McClernand, 
McConnell.  McCrate,  Joseph  J.  McDowell,  James  Mc- 
Dowell, McKay,  John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin, 
Morris,  Morse,  Moulton,  Norris,  Owen,  Parish,  Payne 
Perrtll,  Phelps,  Pillsbury,  Reid,  Relfe,  Rhett,  Roberts! 
Saw  telle.  Sawyer.  Seainmon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D. 
Sims,  Leonard  Ii.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas  Smith, 
R belt  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkweather,  Strong,  Jacob 
Thompson,  Thurman,  Tibbats,  Tredway,  Wentworth 
Wick,  Williams,  Woodward,  Yancey — 92.  * 

Nays— Messrs.  Abbot,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Arnold,  Ash- 
mun,  Barringer.  Bell,  Jas.  Black.  Blanchard.  Brodhead 
Milton  Brown,  Buffington,  Win.  W.  Campbell,  John  H*. 
Campbell,  John  G Chapman,  Cocke,  Collamer,  Crans- 
ton, Crozier,  Culver,  Darragh,  Garrett  Davis,  De  Mott, 
Dillingham,  Dixon,  Dockery,  Edsall,  Ellsworth,  Erdman. 
John  H.  Ewing,  Edwin  H.  Ewing,  Foot,  Foster.  Garvin, 
Gentry.  Giddings,  Goudyear,  Gordon,  Graham,  Gri- 
der, Grinnell,  Grover,  Hampton,  Harper.  Elias  B. 
Holmes,  John  W Houston.  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hud- 
son, Joseph  R.  Ingersoll.  Jenkins,  Daniel  P.  King,  Pres- 
ton  King,  T.  B.  King.  Le.b  Lewis,  Long,  McClean, 
McHenry,  Mcllvaine,  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Niven 
Pendleton,  Raihbun,  Julius  Rockwell,  John  A.  Rock- 
well, Root,  Scbenck,  Seaman,  Severance,  T.  Smith 
A.  Smith,,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Svkes,  Thibo- 
deaux, James  Thompson,  Ttlden,  Trunibo,  Vance, 
Vinton,  Wheaton,  White,  Wilmot,  Winthrop,  Wood- 
ruff, Wright,  Young,  and  Yost — 90. 

So  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Ewing,  of  Pa.,  inquired  whether,  by  rule,  every 
member  within  the  bar  was  not  required,  when  his  name 
was  called,  to  give  bis  vote?  The  speaker  replied  that 
such  was  the  rule. 

Mr.  Ewing  desired  that  the  rule  should  be  applied  to 
his  colleague,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  who  was  in  his  seat,  and 
had  not  voted. 

A motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  had 
passed,  was  now  made. 

„ A motion  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table  prevailed  — 
So  the  bill  as  amended,  was  returned  to  the  senate  for 
concurrence. 

On  the  loth,  the  amendments  came  before  the  senate 

M r.  Calhoun  made  some  spirited  remarks  in  opposition 
to  them.  The  principles  of  the  bill  which  had  induced 
him  to  support  it,  had  been  stricken  out,  and  as  it  now 
stood,  be  could  not  give  it  his  counlenance  or  vote. 

Mr.  IVescolt  and  Mr.  Atchison,  also,  opposed  the 
amendments. 

Mr  Davis  moved  tolay  the  bill  on  the  table.  Negatived. 

The  bill  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  public" 
lands. 


The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  United  States 
Gazette  writes,  that  the  reason  for  the  extraordinary  anx- 
iety of  the  administration  for  the  passage  of  the  public 
land  bill,  arises  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  an  under- 
standing that  the  votes  of.  certain  western  members  upon 
the  tariff' bill  are  dependent  upon  the  previous  passage  of 
the  land  bill. 

ARMY  journal. 

Official — Army  of  Occupation,  June  24, 1846. 

“Some  volunteers  have  arrived  at  Brazos  Santiago 
from  Tennessee,  presumed  to  be  of  the  twelve  months 
quota.  The  volunteers  which  previously  arrived 
from  New"  Orleans  have  nearly  all  moved  to  Barita 
except  two  regiments  in  this  place.  I shall  bring 
them  up  the  river  as  soon  as  I can  procure  transpor- 
tation, which  we  are  impatiently  awaiting.  The 
volunteers  from  Texas  are  encamped  near  Point  Isa- 
bel, and  are  now  organizing  under  the  direction  of 
the  governor. 

“We  have  no  authentic  intelligence  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Mexico.  The  «rmy  at  Linarez  is  believed 
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to  be  moving  towards  Monterey,  much  reduced  in 
numbers  by  desertion  and  sickness.  It  is  rumored 
that  Bustamente  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and 
that  Paredes  is  advancing  with  a large  force  to  this 
frontier.” 


PRESENT  FROM  THE  7TH  U.  S.  INFANTRY,  TO  THE 
BALTIMORE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Camp  of  the  Till  U.  States  Infantry,  ) 

On  the  Rio  del  Norte,  > 

Opposite  Mat  amor  os,  June  21s/,  1846.  ) 

To  his  honor,  Col.  Jacob  G.  Davies, 

Mayor  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dear  Sir:  Understanding  that  one  of  the  High 
Schools  of  Baltimore  is  making  a collection  of  curi- 
osities, I take  pleasure  in  sending  through  you,  to  be 
presented  to  it,  a sample  of  exploded  shells  and  round 
shot,  thrown  by  the  Mexicans  from  their  batteries 
opposite  this  place,  into  Fort  Brown,  during  its  bom 
bardment,  viz:  from  5 o’clock,  A.  M.,  on  the  3d  of 
May,  till  5 o’clock,  P.  M.,  on  the  9th  of  the  same 
month  ultimo. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  you  to  say,  the  regiment 
to  which  I am  attached,  the  7th  infantry,  together 
with  one  company  of  the  2d  artillery,  commanded 
by  Captain  Lowd,  and  another  company  3d  artillery, 
commanded  by  Lieutenant  Bragg,  constituted  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Brown;  and  among  the  officers  in 
command  of  these  troops,  a number  are  natives  of 
Maryland — those  marked  with  a #,  natives  of  Balti- 
more, viz:  placed  according  to  rank. 

Captain  D.  S.  Miles,*  7lh  infantry. 

“ A.  Drane,  5th  “ 

“ R.  H.  Ross,  7th  “ 

1st  Lieut.  A.  Elzey,*  (formerly  Jones,)  Qd  artil- 
lery. 

1st  Lieut.  H.  Little,*  7th  infantry. 

2d  “ L.  Gantt,  7th  “ 

3d  “ N.J.T.  Dana,  7th  “ 

Assistant  Surgeon,  L.  McPhail.* 

I am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

D.  S.  MILES, 

Captain  7th  infantry  U.  S.  A. 

The  Rank  and  File  of  the  Army. — All  the 
officers  with  wnom  we  have  conversed,  who  were 
engaged  at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  speak 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm  of  the  conduct 
of  the  rank  and  file  on  those  trying  occasions.  Not 
only  did  the  men  behave  well  in  the  fight,  but  they 
manifested  the  utmost  anxiety  to  get  into  it.  Lieut. 
Crittenden  related  several  incidents  to  us  which 
places  the  conduct  of  privates  and  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  most  favorable  aspect.  After  Colonel 
McIntosh  had  been  wounded  on  the  8lh,  one  of  the 
men  was  detailed  to  lake  charge  of  him.  He  com- 
plained bitterly.  He  loved  his  colonel,  he  said,  and 
would  be  proud  to  nurse  and  take  care  of  him;  but 
he  did  not  like  to  lose  his  chance  in  another  fight, 
and  begged  to  be  excused.  One  of  the  corporals 
was  wounded  by  a ball  in  the  forehead,  which  at 
first  looked  as  if  it  would  prove  fatal.  He  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  head  and  said  “I  am  hurt,  I am  mor- 
tally hurt.”  Then  reflecting,  he  said — “No  I ain’t;  1 
am  good  for  something  yet!”  He  then  bound  up  his 
head  with  his  handkerchief,  went  into  the  fight,  and 
did  his  duty  like  a man.  By  this  time,  however,  his 
head  had  swollen  greatly,  and  he  was  forced  by  his 
officers  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon. 
This  noble  fellow  is  now  in  the  detachment  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Marcy  and  Lieut.  Crittenden,  and 
leaves  with  them  to-day. 

After  the  battles  of  the  9th,  when  more  hot  work 
was  expected,  Lieut.  Crittenden  and  his  men — or 
what  remained  of  them,  for  he  had  suffered  severely 
in  these  engagements — were  bivouacked  on  a spot 
near  the  river.  Early  in  the  eveniug  he  was  called 
upon  by  Lieut.  Hays,  of  this  state,  who  had  receiv- 
ed an  order  from  General  Taylor  to  cross  the  river 
in  the  morning.  Ten  of  the  best  men  were  required 
for  a duty  then  believed  to  be  full  ot  peril,  and 
Lieut.  Hays  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  obtain  this 
sort  of  metal  in  the  ranks  of  Criitenden’s  company. 
The  latter  thought  he  could  accommodate  him. — 
Most  ol  his  men  were  lying  on  the  ground  asleep,  or 
overcome  with  fatigue.  He  woke  them  up.  “Men,” 
said  he,  “Mr.  Hays  wants  ten  daring  cool  fellows  to 
cross  the  river  with  him  in  the  morning.  All  who 
are  willing  to  go  will  rise — though  all  must  be  aware 
that  it  is  an  enterprise  full  of  danger.”  Every  man 
jumped  to  his  feet  in  a moment!  A selection  had  to 
be  made,  however.  Those  who  were  not  taken  were 
loud  in  their  complaints,  and  one  of  the,sergeants 
came  to  Crittenden  several  times  during  the  evening, 
and  begged  to  be  detailed.  His  lieutenant  told  him 
that  privates  not  officers  were  required.  “O,  never 
mind,”  said  liie  sergeant,  “you’ll  find  that  I will  play 
the  private  very  well.” 

Is  it  wonderful  that  against  such  a spirit  the  best 
troops,  and  the  overwhelming  numbers  of  the  foe, 
were  unavailing.  I Pennsylvanian  of  Monday. 


NAVAL  SCHOOL  BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS. 

Annapolis,  Maryland,  July  11,  1846. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  enclose  herewith  the  list 
of  midshipmen  who  have  passed  their  examiuation 
before  this  board,  the  names  being  arranged  in  the 
order  of  merit  which  has  been  assigned  them. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  the  qualification  and 
merit  of  Messrs.  R.  Aulick  and  R.  Savage  were  in 
the  estimation  of  the  board  so  precisely  equal,  that 
it  was  thought  admissible  to  determine  by  lot  who 
should  stand  number  one,  and  the  choice  fell  on  Mr. 
R.  Aulick.  Very  respectfully, 

LAWRENCE  KEARNEY, 
President  Board  of  Examiners. 

To  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  navy. 


A list  of  midshipmen  in  the  order  of  rank  assigned  them 
by  thehoard  of  examiners,  July  10, 1846. 


No.  Names. 

1.  Richmond  Aulick, 

2.  Robert  Savage, 

3.  R.  A.  Marr, 

4.  William  N.  Jeffers, 

5.  William  D Austin, 

6.  John  J.  Pringle, 

7.  Edward  Brinley,  Jr. 

8.  Edward  Simpson, 

9.  Wm.  G.  Temple, 

10.  George  P.  Welsh, 

11.  S.  P.  Carter, 

12.  Wm.  Nelson, 

13.  Wm.  H.  Smith, 

14.  R M.  McArann, 

15.  C.  W.  Aby, 

16.  Charles  Dyer,  Jr. 

17.  Edward  C.  Stout, 

18.  F.  B.  Brand, 

19.  Reuben  Harris, 

20.  John  Walcutt, 

21.  J.  B.  McCauley, 

22.  Thomas  S.  Phelps. 


No.  Names. 

23.  John  Madigan, 

24.  A.  F.  Warley, 

25.  G.  V.  Dennistop, 

26.  Leonard  Paulding, 

27.  Geo.  A.  Stevens, 

28.  F.  A.  Conover.. 

29.  S.B.  Elliott, 

30.  F.  Gregory, 

31.  Edward  Barrett, 

32.  John  W.  Bennett, 

33.  Peter  Wager, 

34.  John  P.  Hall, 

35.  H.  C.  Blake, 

36i  Clark  H.  Wells, 

37.  S.  B.  Qu^ckenbush, 

38.  Earl  English, 

39.  Charles  Waddell, 

40.  D.  Ochiltree, 

41.  J.  M.  Bradford, 

42.  R.  B.  Lowry, 

43.  F.  P.  Whellock. 


THE  TARIFF. 


All  eyes  are  now  indeed  directed  to  the  United  States 
senate.  The  debate  in  that  body  upon  the  bill  which 
has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  was  commenc- 
ed on  Monday,  the  13th  inst. 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  led  the  way,  and  occupied 
so  much  of  the  day  as  was  devoted  to  the  subject,  in  a 
speech  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Maine,  (whig)  replied  to  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  a speech  which  occupied  three  hours,  on  Tuesday. 
He  is  said  to  have  exposed  some  of  Mr.  Lewis’  errors, 
in  the  way  of  estimates  and  calculations,  with  great  ef- 
fect. 

Mr.  Lewis  explained  how  he  fell  into  the  errors  which 
Mr.  Evans  had  commented  on. 

It  was  not  whilst  the  tariff  bill  was  before  the  senate, 
but  upon  an  occasion  of  presenting  a memorial  against 
the  new  tariff  bill,  that  Mr.  Webster  on  the  same  day 
addressed  the  senate,  in  regard  to  that  measure. 

On  Wednesday  the  15th,  Mr.  Webster  presented  a 
memorial  from  manufacturers  of  copper,  respecting  the 
duty  on  raw  copper,  proposed  by  the  new  tariff.  The 
petition  states  that  13,000,000  pounds  of  copper  are  now 
annually  consumed  in  the  United  Slates,  one  half  in 
raw  copper  as  imported  irom  Chili,  and  paid  for  by  ten 
or  twelve  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods.  Under  the 
present  law,  raw  and  sheeting  copper  are  both  free  of 
duty.  The  new  bill  proposes  a tariff  of  five  per  cent, 
on  raw  copper,  while  sheeting  remains  free  under  the 
present  law.  Without  protection,  the  sheeting  copper 
consumed  in  the  United  Slates,  though  England  sends 
more  than  half,  with  the  advantage  ot  five  per  cent,  pro- 
posed, will  furnish  all. 

The  import  at  present  is  from  Chili,  raw  6,500,000  lbs. 
From  England,  in  sheets  3,500,000  “ 

Do.  in  casks  1,000,000  “ 

United  States  mines  500,000  “ 

Old  copper,  from  all  quarters  1,000,000  “ 

The  petition  requests  that  raw  copper  in  all  its  forms 
may  be  placed  among  the  free  articles,  or  that  10  per 
cent,  be  placed  upon  sheeting  copper. 

Mr.  Websier  moved  that  the  memorial  be  printed. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  refer  the  question  of  printing  to 
the  printing  committee. 

Mr.  Websier  said  the  motion  was  an  extraordinary 
one.  The  memorial  is  on  a very  important  subject,  and 
the  petitioners  ought  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Sevier  said,  petitions  of  this  kind  would  be  pour- 
ing in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  They  were  intend- 
ed to  influence  the  action  of  the  senate  or  raise  a panic. 
He  should  oppose  printing  any  of  them.  The  tariff  bill 
wouid  raise  clamor  and  uproar  in  every  workshop  in 
the  country  and  the  senate  would  he  inundated  with  pe- 
titions. 

Mr.  Webster  said  the  senator  from  Arkansas  had 
truly  stated  the  effect  of  the  bill  Clamor  and  uproar 
would  be  raised  in  every  workshop  in  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  But  if  these  men  were  to 
die,  tell  them  to  die  game — die  protesting  against  the  in- 
strument of  their  death. 

After  further  debate,  the  motion  to  print  was  referred 
to  the  printing  committee 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  then  presented  a similar 
petition,  which  took  the  same  course. 

Mr.  Cameron  presented  a number  of  memorials  from 


colliers  and  laborers  employed  in  the  coal  mines  in 
Schuylkill  county,  Pa.,  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  to 
reduce  the  tariff.  Mr.  C.  observed  that  he  had  passed 
through  the  region  from  which  this  petition  emanated, 
and  it  was  then  a vast  wilderness.  It  now  had  40,000 
people,  $30,000,000  capital,  50  miles  of  railroad  under 
ground,  and  gave  employment  to  a vast  number  of  ves- 
sels. If  this  bill  should  become  a law  all  these  people 
would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  ruined. 

Mr.  C.  moved  that  the  petitions  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  that  it  be  laid  upon  the  table. 
Lost,  14  to  20. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  to  refer  to 
the  committee  on  finance. 

Mr.  Speight  opposed  the  rnoiion.  He  could  not  see 
what  purpose  the  senate  had  in  refusing  to  let  the  peti- 
tion be  laid  upon  the  table,  when  the  finance  committee 
had  not  the  subject  before  them.  The  bill  was  before 
the  senate,  and  what  was  the  use  of  referring  the  petitions? 

Mr.  Cameron  said  the  reason  why  he  moved  the  re- 
ference was  that  he  desired  the  committee  on  finance  to 
examine  into  this  subject  and  reflect  upon  it,  and  not 
act  with  such  indecent  ha9te.  Mr.  C.  said  he  had  seen 
persons  near  the  head  of  the  government  besieging  the 
senate  and  the  house  ever  since  the  subject  had  been  up. 

Mr.  Lewis.  And  manufacturers  too. 

Mr.  Cameron  said  the  manufacturers  came'  here  be- 
cause their  interests  were  in  jeopardy.  But  they  came 
here  only  to  see  those  interests  sacrificed,  and  were  not 
even  listened  to. 

The  motion  to  refer  to  the  committee  on  finance  pre- 
vailed by  a vote  of  24  to  11. 

On  the  tariff  bill  again  coming  up  in  the  senate  for 
debate,  Mr.  Evans  resumed  and  concluded  his  argu- 
ment against  the  bill,  and  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

On  enquiry,  whether  the  friends  of  the  bill  intended 
further  to  discuss  it,  Mr.  Lewis  intimated  that  he  knew 
of  but  one  senator  in  favor  of  the  bill  that  had  any  in- 
tention to  speak. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed  till  to-morrow,  12 
o’clock. 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Sevier  hoped  that,  as  the  senate 
was  full,  the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  might  now 
be  taken,  without  further  discussion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  motion  to 
postpone  was  carried  by  the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Ca • 
meron , Thus.  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Cilley,  Critten- 
den, Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Huntington,  Jar- 
negin,  Johnson,  of  La.,  Johnson,  of  Md.,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Morehead,  Niles,  Phelps,  Simmons,  Sturgeon,  Up- 
ham,  Webster,  Woodbridge — 27. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atcninson,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Breese,  Bright,  Burk,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chalmers, 
Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Hous- 
ton, Lewis,  McDuffie,  Penneybacker,  Sevier,  Speight, 
Turney,  Wescott — 24. 

July  15.  Mr.  Dix  presented  a memorial  from  the 
importers  of  silk  in  New  York  against  ad  valorem  du- 
ties on  silks  and  ad  valorem  duties  generally,  andjmoved 
to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Webster  moved  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on 
printing.  He  wondered  why  the  senator  from  N.  York, 
in  presentig  such  a petition,  was  not  afraid  that  he  would 
fall  under  the  charge  of  panic  making.  The  memorial 
was  so  referred. 

Mr.  Webster  then  submitted,  for  the  consideration  of 
the  chairman  of  finance,  an  abstract  prepared  from 
treasury  documents  and  statements,  made  by  the  chir. 
man,  and  estimated  theron,  showing  that  the  new  tariff 
bill  upon  importations  as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  would 
produce  a net  revenue  of  only  about  $19,500,000,  and  in 
order  to  raise  $24,000,000  we  must  import  $45,000,000 
additional 

Mr.  Cameron  presented  sundry  petitions  against  the 
repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  were  referred  to  the 
committee  on  finance. 

Effect  of  the  tariff  on  bread  stuffs.  The  advo- 
cates of  what  they  cal!  “free  trade,” — by  the  W’ay,  what 
we  should  style  “free  trade,’’  would  include  other  arti- 
cles besides  bread  stuffs, — tobacco,  for  instance,  which 
the  dear  lovers  of  ‘‘free  trade’’  appear  to  consider  quite 
out  ot  the  question;— “free  trade’’  in  tobacco,  or  sugar, 
and  many  other  of  our  staple  products  is  not  for  a mo- 
ment countenanced,  or  supposed  to  belong  to  commerce 
in  the  case; — on  that  point  we  American  advocates  for 
reciprocity  in  “free  trade’’  must  be  blind, — “seeing,  we 
must  see  not,  and  hearing,  we  must  hear  not,” — of  any 
right  to  “free  trade”  extending  to  such  articles  as  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  British  interests,  and  corres- 
pond to  their  definition  of  “free  trade.’’  We  were  about 
to  say  that  the  advocates  of  “free  trade,”  so-called,  as 
the  Quakers  say  in  such  cases,  are  attempting  to  exhi- 
bit advantages  as  already  derived  to  this  country 
from  the  proposed  modification  of  the  tariff.  As  for  ex- 
ample, the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Washing- 
ton "Union”  says:  “The  increase  in  the  export  of  flour 
from  the  port  of  New  York,  from  the  1st  of  January  to 
tlie  last  of  June  the  present,  (he  says)  exceeds  that  of 
1845  by  237,437  bbls.  The  increase  in  the  export  of 
corn  amounted  to  435,911  bushels.  The  increase  in  the 
export  of  wheat  amounted,  at  the  same  time,  to  261,- 
290  bushels.  This  great  increase  was  enhanced  by  two 
causes — first,  by  the  reductions  made  in  the  Britisn  ta- 
riff, combined  with  the  prospects  of  scarcity  in  the  Bri- 
tish ports.  Now,  suppose  this  augmented  surplus,  which 
left  the  country  in  search  of  a market,  had  been  retain- 
ed in  the  country,  depending  upon  a home  demand, 
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which  the  manufacturer*  promised  ihe  farmers  should, 
under  the  protective,  tariff  of  1842,  be  greater  and  better 
than  the  foreign,  what  woul  I have  been  the  present 
market  value  of  the  abovo  articles?” 

The  price  ot  flour,  nad  this  237,437  barrels  been  kept 
at  home,  if  no  other  foreign  market  could  have  been 
found  for  any  part  of  it,  if  all  of  it  had  remained  in  this 
country,  it  might  have  lowered  the  price  of  flour  a trifle, 
but  certainly  not  much. 

But  reverse  that  question.  It  is  a bad  rule  they  say, 
that  won’t  work  both  ways.  Will  this  writer  in  favor 
of  British  interests  for  the  Union  answer; — 

“How  much  higher  would  flour  be  if  we  had  have 
taken  off  producers  of  flour  enough  to  have  made  the 
thirteen  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton  goods  we 
bought  last  year?  Let  us  have  an  answer  to  this,  and 
see  whether  the  home  market  is  not  worth  having. 

The  table  of  prices  of  wheat,  which  the  writer  has 
given  in  another  place,  are  not  honest.  Why  take  1837, 
when  we  imported  wheat?  Why  not  take  the  8th  of 
July.  1943,  when  the  tariff  had  been  in  operation  one 
year,  and  the  8th  July,  lS4fi,  after  it  had  been  in  force 
four  years?  The  price  would  then  he  $1.17  cts.  against 
$1.00,  and  not  SI  70  cts.  against  90a95  cts  , as  the  table 
shows  by  contrasting  1837  and  1345. 

The  production  of  grain  has  outrun  consumption,  or 
at  least,  has  been  increased  so  much  as  to  put  down, 
and  keep  down,  prices  fur  the  future 

But  what  are  the  notorious  facts  in  relation  to  the 
point  at  issue?  Is  there  one  single  American  so  blind- 
and  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  it  was  the  extraordi- 
nary failure  of  the  last  year’s  crop  in  Europe, — that  it 
was  the  startling  alarm  for  fear  of  actual  starvation,  that 
led  to  the  adoption  of  their  new  "corn  bill, "if  it  be  adopt- 
ed? Is  there  a man  amongst  us  that  believes  that  in  the 
common  run  of  years,  when  crops  do  not  fail  in  Europe, 
any  considerable  amount  of  flour  will  be  shipped  to 
England  from  this  country?  What  evidnee  have  we 
before  us?  Why,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  pressure 
for  bread  stuffs  in  all  Europe,  and  notwithstandig  the 
want,  the  starvation,  the  "famine,”  actual,  to  some  < x- 
tent,  and  apprehended  to  a much  larger  extent,  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland, — notwithstanding  all  this,  how  much 
of  the  flour  aod  grain  sent  from  this  country  to  feed  them 
with,  have  they  now  in  their  warehouses,  under  “bond,’’ 
depressing  the  price  of  the  article  just  in  proportion  to 
tho  certainity  of  the  passage  ol  their  “'free  trade  bill?" — 
Is  not  this  fact  of  itself  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
blindest?  YVhat  is  it  that  the  so-called  “free  traders” 
preach  to  the  agriculturists  ol  the  United  States?  Why, 
that  Mr.  feel’s  new  corn  law  tariff,  or  free  trade  bill, 
will  afford  a market  there  for  our  wheat  and  flour. — 
Why  happens  it  then,  that  every  stage  towards  the  pas- 
sage of  that  very  bill  in  the  British  parliament,  is  mark- 
ed by  a corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat 
and  flour,  both  in  England  and  in  this  counirv?  Why, 
how  is  this?  The  passage  of  the  bill  was  apparently 
beyond  doubt  when  the  last  steamer  left  Europe.  Why 
has  not  flour  and  wheat  bounded  upwards  according  to 
the  preaching  of  these  free  trade  doctirnes?  Agricul- 
turists of  the  United  Sta'es,  Mr.  Peel  has  carried  his  re- 
peal of  the  corn  laws,  the  British  ports  are  set  wide  open 
for  the  importation  of  American  bread  stuffs,  and  the 
English  and  Irish  are  half  starving  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  last  year’s  crops, — do  you  hear  all  that, 
farmers  of  America?  See  what  . fleet  the  promised  boon 
will  produce  upon  ihe  prices  of  your  produce?’’ 

Well,  let  us  see  that  effect,  sure  enough.  How  much 
is  offered  in  'he  New  York  market  to-day  for  flour?— 
After  sounding  trumpet-tongued  the  victory  of  free  trade, 
who  can  get  83.87)  for  a cargo  of  flour  in  the  Philadel- 
phia or  Baltimore  markets?  The  best  red  wheal  is  but 
88  cents  a bushel  in  either  of  those  places.  Western 
flour  in  the  New  Orleans  market  is  quoted  in  our  last 
paper  from  the  ice  at  $'2  50  per  barrel. 

Such  are  the  facts  in  the  premises-  Let  agriculturists 
of  the  United  States  argue  them  out,  they  will  have  full 
leasure  to  do  so,  if  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates  should 
pass  the  tariff  bill  now  upon  their  table. 

In  the  U.  States  Senate  on  the  14th,  Mr.  Web- 
ster presented  a petition  signed  by  every  importer 
of  dry  goods  in  the  city  of  Boston,  against  the  bill 
for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  now  before  the  senate, 
and  accompanied  -its  introduction  with  some  appro- 
priate remarks,  indicating  his  intention  at  a future 
day  to  go  into  a thorough  examination  of  all  the 
details  of  the  bill,  in  order  to  shew  its  pernicious 
effects. 

Mr.  Webster  said  he  had  never  risen  during  his 
public  life  with  a feeling  ol  greater  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  than  he  did  in  presenting  this  me- 
morial from  the  importers  of  Boston.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  repealed  declarations  made  in  the 
messages  of  the  president,  inaugural  and  annual,  and 
notwithstanding  the  late  period  at  which  this  mea- 
sure was  brought  forward,  the  public  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  destruction  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  hill  before  the  senate  upon 
its  ruins. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  before  congress  had  taken 
the  country  by  surprise,  and  he  might  add  that  it  had 
filled  the  whole  country  with  alarm.  From  the  Po- 
tomac to  the  Penobscot  none  had  seriously  anticipat- 
ed such  a result,  or  believed  that  such  a bill  as  that 
now  before  us  could  become  a law. 

U is  nut,  said  Mr.  Webster,  my  intention  to  dis- 
cuss the  principles  of  this  bill  now,  but  if  my  health 


holds  out  under  this  broiling  sun,  I shall  go  into  an 
examination  of  all  its  details.  A bill  so  dangerous 
in  its  principles,  so  rash,  and  we  might  say  so  in- 
temperate in  its  provisions,  may  well  be  calculated 
to  produce  throughout  the  country  alarm,  distress,  and 
anxiety.  The  proposition  of  ad  valorem  duties  as  an 
entire  principle  was  a bold  one,  and  one  he  had  ne- 
ver before  heard  defended  by  public  men  as  a safe 
principle,  though  he  had  heard  it  defended  by  the 
loungers  about  the  custom  houses. 

In  the  progress  of  the  bill  he  did  not  intend  to 
trouble  the  senate  with  any  amendments.  He  had 
hoped  and  still  hoped  that  some  leading  member 
upon  the  opposite  side  would  take  hold  of  this 
great  subject  in  a statesmanlike  manner,  and 
make  such  alterations  in  the  system  proposed 
as  the  interests  of  the  country  demanded.  The 
memorial  I now  present  is  signed  by  every  importer 
of  dry  goods  in  the  city  of  Boston.  It  remonstrates 
earnestly  against  the  adoption  of  the  ad  valorem  sys- 
tem of  laying  revenue  as  injurious  to  their  business. 
The  member  from  Alabama  had  said  but  yesterday 
that  no  body  but  the  manufacturers  opposed  this 
system.  He  now  saw  every  importer  of  dry  goods 
in  Boston  petitioning  congress  against  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Webster  complained  of  the  unheard  of  man- 
ner in  which  this  bill  was  before  the  senate.  Never 
in  peace  or  in  war  had  such  a bill  as  this  been  con- 
sidered without  reference  to  a committee.  The  me- 
morialists asked  a hearing  upon  a principle  of  vital 
importance  to  them,  and  yet  there  was  no  commit- 
tee to  which  he  could  refer  this  petition  or  others 
which  were  to  follow  it.  The  memorial  was  laid 
upon  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a petition  from  manufac- 
turers of  glass  in  Philadelphia  against  an  increase 
in  the  duty  on  soda  ash,  as  injurious  to  their  busi- 
ness. 

Effects  of  the  new  tariff  on  wool.  7’he 
Wheeling  Times,  of  the  9lh  says — “The  duty  on 
some  wool  is  increased  by  the  bill  that  has  passed 
the  lower  house  of  congress;  yet  wool  that  was  on 
Saturday  last  sold  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  for 
30  cents,  on  Monday  would  not  command  20.  This 
is  glorious  news  for  the  wool  growers! 

On  iron.  A letter  from  Pittsburg  to  a member  of 
congress,  says — "The  intelligence  of  the  passage  of 
McKay’s  bill  produced  great  sensation  in  this  city  on 
its  receipt.  Pig  iron  fell  $2  per  ton,  and  wool  2 cts. 
per  lb.  instantly,  and  a further  decline  is  looked  for.” 

Efff.cts  of  two  tariffs  on  commerce.  In  a 
speech  in  the  house  of  representatives  a few  days 
since — Mr.  Hudson,  of  Massachusetts,  in  regard  to 
the  commercial  operation  of  the  tariff,  said  that  the 
balance  of  the  trade  was  $24,000,000  against  the 
country  for  three  years  before  the  tariff  of  1842  went 
into  operation,  and  for  three  years  since  there  has 
been  22,000,000  in  our  favor.  The  tonnage  of  the 
country  has  been  incresed  under  the  new  tariff  bill. 

The  importance  of  foreign  tonnage  has  been  en- 
tirely over-estimated,  and  the  importance  of  the  do- 
mestic internal  trade  entirely  under-estimated.  Mas- 
sachusetts had  eight  times  the  tonnage  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi 
united.  There  were  28,000  tons  more  of  shipping 
built  in  1845  than  in  the  average  of  the  three  previous 
years.  Manufactures  had  materially  increased  the 
coasting  trade,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactures 
exported  was  $12,000,000. 

At  30  per  cent,  we  could  raise  $30,000,000  of  re- 
venue from  $100,000  000  of  imports,  while,  at  20 
per  cent,  it  would  be  necessary  to  import  $150,000,- 
000  to  raise  the  same  amount.  Mr.  H.  then  went  on 
to  comment  upon  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury.  He  was  amazed  that  any  rnan  having 
the  least  regard  for  his  reputation  should  venture 
upon  such  an  extraordinary  statement  as  had  been 
submitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — a state- 
ment that  would  bear  neither  the  test  of  history 
arithmetic  or  logic. 

Political  effect  of  the  “free  trade”  tariff. 
On  this  point  the  great  political  parties  are  at  issue. 
The  Lowell  Advertiser , a thorough  administration 
journal,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  president’s  ef- 
forts for  the  repeal  of  the  protective  tariff,  says — “By 
this  single  act  of  James  K.  Polk’s  administration,  he 
has  imbedded  himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  hard-fisted 
yeomanry  of  New  England.” 

To  which  the  Lowell  Courier,  (whig),  replies — 

“Let  not  James  K.  Polk  be  deceived  by  such  stuff 
as  this.  Let  this  policy  of  his  be  carried  out,  and 
if  the  hard-fisted  yeomanry  of  New  England  do  not 
press  him  to  their  hearts  till  the  very  breath  leaves 
his  panting  body,  it  wilt  be  because  the  iron-fisted 
vvoikersol  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  pre- 
viously taken  him  to  their  effectual  embrace.” 


A BRITISH  TARIFF  FOR  US  TO  “IMITATE.’’ 

The  Nevy  York  Journal  of  Commerce  of  ihe  10th  inst, 
makes  a display  of  Mr.  Peel’s  “free  trade”  tariff,  by 
way  of  showing  off  how  exceeding  moderate  ihe  duties 
are  under  it,  and  of  recommending  it  as  a patern  lor 
Americans  to  imitate 

We  are  to  go  to  school  it  seems,  and  take  lessons 
again  from  Old  Mother  Britain,  in  relation  to  commerce 
and  manufactures.  If  so,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to 
turn  us  abruptly  back  to  the  A,  B,  C,  of  British  policy, 
which  she  once  attempted  to  hammer  into  the  thick 
skulls  of  her  Yankee  progeny,  “that  the  Americana 
should  nevet  be  allowed  to  manufacture  so  much  as  a 
hob-nail  for  themselves,”  and  which,  though  she  failed 
to  heat  into  us,  vet  to  this  day  she  has  never  ceased  to 
cling  to  the  darling  object,  nor  failed  for  one  moment  to 
eXert  all  the  tallents  of  her  ablest  statesmen  and  diplo- 
matists, all  the  ingenuity  of  her  "lords  of  the  loom,”  and 
“monopolists  of  manufactures,’’  all  the  influence  of  im- 
mense money  capita],  all  the  consciencious  contrivances 
of  her  thousands  of  agents  strewed  throughout  the  two 
worlds, — all,  all  have  been  in  constant  and  unceasing 
requisition,  and  are  so  at  this  very  hour,  exerting  every 
nerve  to  coax,  wheedle,  cajole,  bribe,  or  humbug,  as  best 
they  can,  their  perverse  offspring,  so  as  to  effect,  as  far 
as  possible,  this  same  British  policy  of  preventing  the 
Americans  from  manufacturing  for  themselves,  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  profit  of  manufacturing  for 
them. 

Well,  shutting  our  eyes  to  these  well  known  truths, 
swallowing  with  the  best  grace  we  can,  the  “free  trade” 
expedient  upon  which, 

, ‘‘Kings,  Commons,  and  Lords  are  united  amain,’’ 
and  like  docile  scholars  coming  up  to  con  our  ‘horn  book’ 
of  “free  trade”  doctrines,  and  “reciprocity  in  commerce,” 
let  us  just  take  a squint  for  one  moment,  at  the  British 
practical  "free  trade,’’  which  the  Journal  recommends 
us  to  "imitate.” 


We  come  at  once  to  particular  views — Let  us  bo- 
gin  with, 

Tea— Looking  back  at  the  latest  (British)  official 
report  on  which  we  can  lay  our  hand  at  the  moment, 
as  to  their  duty  on  this  article,  we  find  the  comforta- 
ble little  sum  of  =£4,000,000 — say  in  round  numbers, 
twenty  millions  or  dollars,  was  exacted  by  the 
British  government  in  the  year  1842 — and  we  pre- 
sume a still  larger  sum  every  year  since,  on  this 
single  article.  Whether  tea  be  one  of  the  luxuries, 
one  of  the  comforts,  or  one  of  the  necessaries  of  the 
present  day,  is  matter  of  dispute  amongst  political 
economists — but  be  it  which  it  may,  this  is  a com- 
fortable little  sum  to  be  realized  by  the  British  go- 
vernment in  duties  upon  it.  The  idea  of  “imitating” 
British  policy,  in  relation  to  this  article,  comes  ex- 
ceedingly awkward,  however  from  an  advocate  of 
the  tariff  bill  that  has  just  passed  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, under  which  bill  the  article  is  to  be 
admitted  free  in  fact,  and  the  United  States  are  to 
realize  not  a cent.  British  free  trade  and  American 
free  trade,  as  to  this  article,  will  exhibit  rather  a 
striking  contrast,  when  the  years  account  come  to 
be  made  up.  So  much  for  the  first  item  of  particu- 
lars. 

Wines  come  next.  On  that  the  British  receipts 
in  the  same  year  was  =£1,800,000,  says  upwards  of 
eight  millions  of  dollars. 

Avast,  says  the  free  trade  champion,  these  are  ar- 
ticles the  United  States  do  not  produce — why  talk  of 
them? 

We  were  examining  the  real  British  “free  trade” 
policy— not  their  professions.  But  however,  let  us 
come  to  articles  of  our  own  production. 

Sugar,  our  friends  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Flori- 
da, and  Texas  are  somewhat  interested  in,  how  stands 
the  account  on  that  item? 

In  the  year  above  referred  to,  we  find  the  British 
government  realized  .£5, 100,000,  say  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  from  duties  upon  sugars.  Now 
how  much  of  this  sum  is  realaxed  by  Mr.  Peel’s  “free 
trade”  tariff?  Will  some  advocate  for  “imitating” 
British  duties  be  kind  enough  to  enlighten  the  Ame- 
rican producer  of  the  article? 

Tobacco,  is  the  Dext  in  amount  upon  the  receipt 
side  of  the  British  revenue.  From  the  very  trifling 
quantity  that  British  “free  trade,”  allows  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  realm,  the  government  contrived  to 
realize  the  same  year  £3,500,000 — say  sixteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Will  the  advocates  for  “imitat- 
ing” British  policy,  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  the 
amount  of  reduction  which  Mr.Peel’s  new  tariff  grants 
upon  this  article  of  American  production?  We  are 
curious  for  a lesson  on  this  point,  in  the  new  A.  B.  C. 
for  our  learning.  And  here,  for  want  of  room  to 
pursue  the  inquiry  we  must  halt,  with  the  items  of 
the  horn  book — till  we  get  a reply. 

Passing  from  » terns,  to  aggregates,  an  examination 
of  the  British  tariff  will  show,  that  eighteen  enor- 
mously high  taxed  articles  contributed  largely  over 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue  to 
that  government — pay  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue.  Nay — eight  of  those  articles  alone,  con- 
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tributed  .£19, 000, 000 — nearly  four  times  as  much  as 
is  estimated  to  be  raised  by  our  new  free  trade  tariff 
bill.  There  is  room  for  “imitation,”  to  some  pur 
pose  here. 

But  the  British  system  of  revenues  for  the  support 
of  their  government,  has  another  feature,  which 
whilst  we  are  venturing  upon  the  expedient  of  “imi- 
tating,” it  may  not  be  amiss  to  recollect.  What  their 
exactions  upon  “free  trade”  fails  to  supply,  they 
take  care  to  provide  for  by  direct  and  other  internal 
taxation.  Now  the  policy  of  our  government  has 
been,  to  rely  altogether  upon  the  receipts  from  du- 
ties on  imports,  and  the  sale  of  public  lands — the  lat- 
ter contributing  about  one,  or  one  and  a half  millions; 
out  of  the  twenty  five  to  thirty  millions  annually  re- 
quired to  sustain  the  government  expenses.  How 
much  of  “imitation”  is  required  of  us,  in  this  direc- 
tion, may  be  only  guessed  at,  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
year  referred  to  above,  less  than  half — say  .£23,000,- 
000  out  of  .£50,000,000  required  for  government  ex- 
penses, was  derived  from  duties  on  imports. 

Enough  of  our  horn  book  lesson  for  the  present. 
Let  us  con  well  what  we  have  so  far  learnt  from  it. 

The  New  York  Courier  Enquirer,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  opposed  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  has 
warmly  urged  from  time  to  time,  that  it  ought  to  be 
modified.  To  the  influence  of  the  commercial  men, 
and  of  importers  of  foreign  goods,  this  course  of  the 
Courier  was  attributed,  by  the  friends  of  the  protec- 
tive policy.  A long  editorial  appeared  in  that  paper 
on  the  10th  inst.,  from  which  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing. After  recapitulating  the  prior  course  advised, 
and  censuring  “the  grasping  avarice  of  the  manufac- 
tureis  in  1842,”  the  editor  says:  “In  consequence  of 
their  unwillingness  to  accept  of  a more  moderate  ta- 
riff, they  are  now  about  to  lose  all  protection;  and 
what  annoys  us  far  more  than  any  consideration  for 
them,  is  the  startling  fact,  that  the  consequences  of 
the  folly,  are  about  to  be  visited  upon  the  commerce 
and  agriculture  of  the  country.  Every  body  feels — 
that  is,  every  body  but  the  rabid  free  trader  who 
does  not  understand  the  signification  of  the  term, 
and  the  mere  party  hack — that  if  the  bill  now  before 
the  senate,  become  a law  , certain  consequences  are 
inevitable. 

1st.  That  bill,  instead  of  twenty-eight  millions, 
will  not  after  the  first  year,  yield  eighteen,  and  an 
empty  treasury,  national  discredit,  and  direct  taxa- 
tion, must  be  the  consequences. 

2d.  The  importations  under  it,  will  flood  the  coun- 
try with  foreign  goods  invoiced  at  one  half  their  ac 
tual  value. 

3d.  One  half  of  the  manufactories  in  the  country, 
will  in  consequence,  be  closed,  and  the  remainder 
will  work  at  half  price;  the  home  market  now  being 
built  up  for  our  produce,  will  be  destroyed;  three- 
fourths  of  the  persons  now  consuming  our  agricul- 
tural products,  will  become  producers  by  being  dri- 
ven to  till  the  soil  for  a subsistence;  and  thus  tl.e 
quantity  be  greatly  increased,  while  the  demand  for 
it  is  necessarily  lessened.  Ruinously  low  prices  fol- 
low; and  the  day  laborer  who  now  gets  his  dollar, 
will  be  required  to  labor  lor  fifty  cents.  In  short, 
labor  will  not  meet  w ith  its  fair  reward,  and  the 
whole  country  will  be  convulsed  to  its  centre,  in 
again  testing  an  exploded  experiment. 

4th.  The  consequence  ol  such  excessive  importa- 
tions, will  necessarily  cause  a balance  of  trade 
against  us,  exceeding  every  dollar  of  specie  in  the 
country  in  1847;  all  of  which  must  be  sent  abroad, 
and  a total  derangement  of  our  monetary  system, 
and  a suspension  ol  specie  payments  in  the  autumn 
of  ’47,  probably  follow. 

5lh.  The  tariff  bill  before  the  senate,  is  based 
upon  the  ad  valorem  principle;  which  virtually  con- 
stitutes the  foreign  producer,  and  not  congress,  the 
assessor  of  the  rate  of  duty  upon  every  article  im- 
ported, and  the  amount  of  revenue  to  be  raised  by 
the  United  Slates.  Take  for  instance,  the  item  of 
salt.  It  is  now  invoiced  at  from  five  to  seven  cents 
a bushel,  and  pays  a duly  of  eight  cents.  Pass  this 
bill,  and  a vessel  touching  at  1 urks  Island,  lands  her 
men  and  commences  loading.  The  captain  keeps  an 
account  of  the  number  of  days  they  are  employed, 
and  the  cost  of  feeding  his  men  and  their  wages  du- 
ring that  period;  and  beyond  all  doubt,  he  may  ho- 
nestly swear  that  its  cost  was  less  than  two  cents  per 
bushel,  instead  of  lrom  Jive  to  seven  as  at  present. — 
Twenty  per  cent,  on  Uns  cost,  would  be  four  mills 
instead  of  eight?  or  eight  cents,  the  duty  which  it 
now  pays;  and  the  repeal  of  which  by  the  voles  of 
senaiots  Dix  and  Dickinson,  will  cost  this  state  at 
least  $150, 000  per  annum — a tolerably  round 
sum  to  enable  two  men  to  prove  to  Mr.  Polk  and 
Secretary  Walker,  that  they  are  true  party  men  and 
worthy  ol  executive  lavor.  Governor  Wright,  con- 
ceiving that  his  duty  to  this  state  and  to  the  leelrngs 
and  interests  of  the  people,  was  paramount  to  all 
party  considerations,  voted  for  the  tariff  of  1842;  but 


now  Dix  and  Dickinson  are  to  vote  for  its  repeal, 
although  it  will  tax  our  state  treasury  $150,000  per 
annum,  and  our  people  ten  millions.  What  other  ser 
natnrs,  but  those  of  New  York,  would  thus  date  to 
sacrifice  their  constituents  to  party?  Look  at  the 
senators  from  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Niles  of  Con- 
necticut. They  owe  as  much  to  party  as  Dix  and 
Dickinson;  it  would  not  cost  the  treasuries  of  their 
slates  $150,000,  and  the  pockets  of  their  people  un- 
told millions;  and  yet  they  dare  be  true  to  their  con- 
stituents. 

Take  another  example  of  the  operation  of  the  ad 
valorem  duties;  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
article  imported.  The  Manchester  cotton  manu- 
facturer, has  made  one  million  of  dollars  worth  of 
cottons.  He  sells  nine-tenths  of  them  at  home  at  a 
fair  profit;  and  the  remaining  one-tenth,  he  concludes 
to  ship  to  the  United  States  for  a market.  How  will 
he  estimate  the  cost?  The  home  sales  have  covered 
every  thing  and  yielded  a profil;  and  the  balance  he 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  at  any  rate.  Will  he  not,  as 
he  has  a perfect  right  to  do,  add  the  cost  of  labor  to 
the  cost  of  material,  and  invoice  them  at  that  price? 
And  if  he  does,  who  is  to  question  its  correctness? — 
Who  but  the  producer  ol  the  arlicle,  can  swear  what 
it  has  cost  him?  And  may  he  not  also,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  even  deduct  from  the  labor  expended  upon 
ihe  goods,  what  he  would  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  in  the  shape  of  poor  rates,  if  he  had  not  thus  em- 
ployed his  men?  And  so  with  woollens,  iron,  and 
every  conceivable  article  of  manufacture,  as  well  as 
those  articles  which  are  the  growth  of  the  soil.  In 
each  and  every  case,  it  is  the  right  of  the  producer 
or  manufacturer,  to  say  what  it  has  cost  him,  to 
swear  to  the  cost,  and  to  pay  duty  accordingly. 

6*h.  The  consequences  of  thus  making  the  foreign- 
er the  sole  judge  of  the  value  of  an  article;  and  con- 
sequently of  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  paid  to,  and 
revenue  raised  by.  our  government,  will  not  only  be 
excessive  importation,  an  empty  treasury  after  the 
first  year,  a large  balance  of  trade  against  us,  the 
exportation  of  specie,  the  closing  of  half  our  man- 
ufactories, and  the  working  of  the  others  at  half 
wages,  the  increase  of  agricultural  laborers  and  the 
decrease  of  consumers  and  prices,  but  in  addition, 
the  annihilation  of  our  commerce.  So  that  in  fact, 
this  bill  strikes  alike  a deadly  blow  at  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  What  honest  Ame- 
rican merchant,  can  afford  to  import  goods,  arid  fair 
ly  enter  them  at  ihe  custom  house  to  pay  an  ad  va- 
lorem duty  against  the  producer  or  manulacturer? 

T he  very  idea  of  it  is  an  absurdity;  and  all  our  mer 
chants  feel,  that  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  they 
must  become  rogues  or  abandon  their  business. 

Now  with  these  facts  staring  them  in  the  face, 
will  the  honest  members  of  the  senate — those  who  are 
capable  of  acting  above  mere  party  considerations 
— come  to  the  rescue  of  the  country?  Will  not  those 
who  have  adopted  theories,  and  studied  political  eco- 
nomy trom  men  whose  ideas  and  opinions  were  cal- 
culated for  an  island  and  not  a large  continent,  pause 
and  examine  the  practical  working  of  their  theories. 
The  distance  of  this  country  lrom  the  best  grain 
markets  of  Europe,  added  to  the  low  price  of  labor 
in  southern  Europe,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
compel  us  to  look  lor  a home  market  for  our  surplus 
agricultural  products;  and  the  simple  fact,  that  Mas- 
sachusetts alone,  imports  and  consumes  annually, 
more  flour  from  the  west,  than  the  whole  United 
States  ever  exported  in  a single  year  to  Europe,  tells 
the  whole  story  in  regard  to  the  value  and  necessity 
of  a home  market  The  great  west  and  northwest, 
are  too  far  oil  even  for  our  seaboard  market;  and 
never  will  that  country  be  prosperous  and  rich,  until 
the  protection  and  building  up  of  manufactures,  give 
them  a market  at  their  doors,  by  withdrawing  from 
cultivation  of  the  soil  a portion  of  the  producers  of 
its  products,  and  converting  them  into  consumers. — 
And  so  with  llie  south.  They  too,  are  to  find  their 
permanent  prosperity  in  the  markets  of  our  own 
country. 

Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case — what  is  the  reme- 
dy? Can  the  existing  bill  be  amended,  retaining  its 
principle  of  ad  valoiem  duties?  We  answer,  no. — 
Put  any  article  in  schedule  A,  and  it  would  be  quite 
as  bad  as  in  its  present  shape.  The  only  course  then, 
is  in  its  total  rejection,  or  in  the  adoption  of  a com- 
promise. We  hope  that  every  true  friend  of  the  coun- 
try, will  set  his  face  firmly  against  any  amendment, 
and  kill  the  bill  outright,  or  let  it  pass  as  it  is;  unless 
indeed,  we  can  revive  the  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the 
bosoms  ol  the  leading  spirits  in  the  senate,  and  in- 
duce them  to  come  once  again  to  the  rescue  of  the 
country,  and  the  adoption  of  a compromise  bill,  bas- 
ed as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  specific  duties — a bib 
which  shall  satisfy  all  parties  and  pul  to  rest  the 
question  of  a taritt  in  all  luti.re  political  contests. — 
Ihe  wings  ol  1842  might  have  done  Ibis — the  patri- 
otic men  of  belli  parlies  must  combine  to  do  it  in 
1846- 


We  ask  of  Mr.  Calhoun--do  you  desire  to  have  the 
presidential  election  of  1848,  turn  exclusively  upon 
the  question  of  a protective  tariff?  To  Mr.  Benton, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  Mr.  Mangum,  we  would  earnest- 
ly put  Ihe  same  question;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
each  and  all  of  them,  will  promptly  answer,  no. — 
Now,  in  our  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  every 
well  informed  man  in  Ihe  country,  the  four  gentle- 
men named,  are  the  master  spirits,  by  whose  united 
efforts  the  Oregon  question  has  been  settled,  and 
peace  with  England  secured.  But  for  the  bold,  im- 
pulsive, and  niiflinrhing  zeal  of  Willie  P.  Mangum, 
the  wTigs  of  the  senate  would  have  been  divided  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  session,  on  the  Ore- 
gon question.  We  speak  from  knowledge;  and  ihe 
country  owe  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Man- 
gum. Of  Mr.  Webster’s  firm  and  patriotic  course, 
and  of  the  influence  of  that  course  upon  Ihe  admin- 
istration ol  both  countries,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
But  of  what  avail  the  manly,  tirm,  and  patriotic 
course  of  Mangum  and  Webster,  if  Mr.  Calhoun  had 
not  come  to  the  senate  and  railed  his  strength  in  be- 
half of  national  honor  and  national  peace?  And 
then  again,  even  wilh  the  united  strength  of  Mr. 
Calhoun’s  friends  and  the  whins,  they  could  not  have 
ratified  a treaty  or  advised  the  making  of  one,  but 
for  Thomas  H.  Benton.  We  have  differed  person- 
ally and  politically  with  Mr.  Benton  for  fifteen  years; 
but  we  are  proud  to  bear  testimony,  that  for  the  last 
eight,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  or  three,  he 
has  done  much  to  merit  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  his  countrymen. 

Now  then,  to  Messrs.  Benton.  Calhoun,  Webster, 
and  Mangum,  w e appeal  in  bel  alf  of  the  whole 
country  and  all  its  great  interests,  to  come  forw  ard 
and  unite  upon  a substitute  tariff  hill,  which  shall  be 
a just  and  liberal  compromise  between  all  parties  and 
interests — the  principle  of  w hich,  should  he  specific 
duties,  and  which  should  forever  put  at  rest  this  vex- 
ed question.  It  is  in  your  power  gentlemen,  to  ac- 
complish this  great  woik;  and  what  is  more,  having 
proved  your  disinterested  patriotism  on. a-  late  occa- 
sion, the  country  has  a right  to  expect  at  yourhands, 
this  still  more  important  effort  iri  her  behalf. 

We  have  no  desire  to  waste  words  upon  this  mat- 
ter. Each  and  every  of  the  statesmen  we  have  nam- 
ed, knows  and  feels,  the  necessity  of  a compromise; 
and  ihey  know  loo,  that  they  are  surrounded  by  spi- 
rits as  patriotic  as  themselves,  v ho  will  most  cheer- 
fully unite  in  this  great  work.  Crittenden,  Clayton, 
Corwin,  and  a host  of  whigs,  are  ever  ready  *o  tqual 
the  zeal  of  the  most  zealous  in  their  country’s  ser- 
vise;  and  so  w ith  Hay  w ood  and  others  on  the  o'her 
side  of  the  senate.  Yet,  to  accomplish  a great  pur- 
pose, there  must  be  those  who  will  take  the  initia- 
tive. Lei  those  we  have  named,  determine  upon  the 
effort;  and  having  done  so,  call  to  their  aid  the  good 
men  of  both  parties,  and  their  triumph  is  absolutely 
certain.  A reduced  compromise  tariff',  would  be  the 
greatest  blessing  that  congress  could  confer  upon  the 
country,  because  it  would  render,  legislation  on  this 
subject  permanent;  and  that  alone  is  necessary,  to 
secure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  after  recapitulating  on  the 
princ  ipal  provisions  of  the  new  tariff  bill  says — 

Such  is  in  substance  the  bill  which  passed  the 
house;  the  details  fill  nearly  three  columns  of  the 
Union.  We  ask  every  fair  minded,  intelligent  citi- 
zen to  scan  it  closely  and  judge  whether  it  can  be 
reconciled  with  any  clear  idea  of  national  policy 
whatever.  Are  you  a free  trader?  Look  this  bill 
over,  and  see  whether  it  is  not  as  faithless  to  your 
principles,  as  ruinous  to  the  principles  we  would  up- 
hold. Does  it  not  plainly  recognise  the  principle 
that  raw  materials  should  be  taxed  lower  and  manu- 
factures Urere  lrom  at  higher  rales  as  they  become 
more  and  more  elaborated?  Are  there  not  at  least 
one  hundred  items  which  can  be  explained  or  de- 
fended only  on  this  s.lutary  and  just  principle? — 
What  can  you  say,  then,  of  taxing  ail  wool  thirty 
per  cent,  and  letting  it  unmanufactured  into  woollen 
or  worsted  yarn,  flannels,  bookings  or  baizes  at  25;  woof 
hats  or  hat  bodies,  or  any  kind  ol  blankets  at  twenty? — 
Did  mortal  man  ever  invent  or  imagine  a system  of 
Political  Economy  under  which  such  legislation  as 
this  can  be  justified?  Rummage  your  Adam  Smith’s 
and  McCulloch’s,  Messrs.  Free  Traders!  and  tell  us 
what  you  can  find  that  w ill  pallialesuch  direct  legis- 
lation against  long  established  and  important  home 
interests,  and  in  lavor  of  their  foreign  rivals?  Can- 
not the  haired  of  Locolocoisni  for  American  manu- 
factures be  saiiated  by  merely  depriving  them  of  all 
protection,  and  compelling  them  to  naked  rivalry 
with  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  establishments  the 
world  has  ever  known?  There  are  millions  ol  Ame- 
rican properly  n. vested  in  the  hiancties  ol  industry 
tieie  sliuek  at;  there  are  thousands  ol  our  people 
who  live  by  working  at  these  branches.  The  raw 
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material  of  blankets  is  generally  cheap,  coarse  wool 
which  both  British  ami  American  manufacturers 
obtain  f-om  South  America.  The  former  pay  no 
duty  on  their  wool  and  but  twenty  percent,  on  bring- 
ing  their  fabrics  into  market;  the  latter  must  pay 
thir  y per  cent,  on  his  raw  material  before  he  be- 
gins to  manufacture.  Will  any  body  attempt  to  jus- 
tify this? 

Salt,  after  a fierce  struggle,  is  not  enumerated, 
and  will  pay  20  per  cent.  Now  let  us  see  how  much 
cheaper  salt  will  be,  and  how  much  better  our 
western  beef  and  pork  will  be  cured  on  account  of 
it.  We  apprehend  those  who,  as  the  free  traders 
tell  us,  have  been  putting  up  beef  and  pork  for  a 
distant  market  with  bad  salt  because  good  would 
cost  them  five  or  sis  cents  a bushel  more,  will  not 
be  likely  to  mend  their  hand  now.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  found  that  curing  meats  to  be  sent  from  Ohio 
round  by  New  Orleans  to  England,  and  keep  it  all 
sweet  to  the  end,  is  not  so  easy  a matter;  perhaps  it 
will  be  lound  that  foreign  salt  is  not  all  perfection. — 
But  we  will  see.  Our  New  York  salt  excise  must 
of  course  be  given  up,  at  a heavy  lost  to  our  stale  fi- 
nances. 


Perhaps  the  Rhode  Island  Calico  Printers  who 
have  been  filling  the  ear  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
with  their  complaints  will  now  be  satisfied.  In  place 
of  sis  rents  the  square  yard  on  plain  and  nine  cents 
on  printed  cottons,  they  have  twenty  five  per  cent, 
on  all,  w hen  British  and  French  calicoes  command, 
all  over  the  country,  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent, 
over  the  price  of  American  fabrics  of  equal  cost  and 
intrinsic  value.  If  there  are  not  three  yards  of  cali- 
coes imported  where  there  is  one  of  printing  cloths, 
and  if  American  calico  printing  is  not  made  to  sweat 
for  it,  we  shall  be  agreeably  disappointed. 

Tho->e  who  fancy  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  da- 
mage New  England  especially,  are  greviously  mis 
taken.  It  will  injure  some  branches  of  eastern  ma- 
nufactures, but  fall  w itti  far  greater  severity  on  the 
younger  and  less  hardy  enterprises  of  other  sections. 
New  England  will  buy  her  iron,  her  coal,  her  steel 
cheaper  than  she  has  done;  Great  Britain  and  Nova 
Scotia  will  profit  by  the  change  at  the  expense  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  woollen  manufacture  mustsuffer, 
and  the  wool  giower  must  suffer  with  it.  Printing 
cottons  will  be  shaken.  We  apprehend  a reduction 
of  the  wages  ol  manufacturing  labor,  but  trust  it  will 
be  arerled  if  possible.  We  do  not  uoubt  that  the 
capital  now  embarked  in  manufactures  will  general- 
ly take  care  ul  ilself,  either  in  prosecuting  those  en- 
terprises or  m some  other  undertakings.  But  the 
new  stales  have  punished  themselves  far  more  se- 
riously than  they  have  New  England.  They  need 
manulactures  to  furnish  markets  tor  their  vast  agri- 
cultural surplus,  ami  enable  them  to  give  a more 
profitable  direction  to  their  industry  than  the  pro- 
duction of  giain  and  meat  for  distant  consumption. 
rl  Ins  want  had  begun  to  be  supplied  under  the  pre- 
sent tariff,  and  would  have  been  more  generally  and 
rapidly  but  lor  apprehensions  of  its  repeal.  Every 
machine  shop  in  the  union  has  been  as  full  of  work 
as  it  could  desire  for  three  years  past,  and  at  this 
moment  a single  establishment  in  this  stale  has  or- 
ders lor  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  ma 
nufacturmg  machinery,  entirely  lor  the  south  and 
west.  Dues  any  one  believe  it  w ill  have  half  so 
much  work  on  hand  at  ihis  lime  next  year? 

But  what  care  they  fur  argument  or  public  pros- 
perity whose  voles  have  driven  McKay’s  bill  through 
the  bouse?  Here  is  a list  of  them: 

YEAS — For  Passing  McKay's  Bill. 

Maine—  Dunlap,  Hamlin,  McCraie,  tjawlelle,  Scam- 
mijii,  il.  William.-. — 6. 

New  Hampshire— J . H.  Johnson,  Moulton,  Norris— 3 

Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Vermont — 
None. 

New  York — Anderson,  Benton,  Collin,  De  Molt,  Ells- 
worth, Goodyear,  Gordon,  Hough,  P.  King,  Lawrence, 
Maclay,  Niven,  Raihburi,  Strong,  Wood — 15. 

New  Jersey — None.  Vetuwure — None. 

Pennsylvania — Wilmol,  (Bradford,  & Susquehannah 
district) — 1 

Maryland—  Giles — 1 . 

Virginia — Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  W.  G.  Brown, 
A- A.  Ouaptnan,  Uro.ngoole,  Hopkins,  Hubard,  Hun- 
ter, Joseph  Johnson,  Leake,  J.  McDowell,  Spcdden, 
Treadway— 14. 

North  Carolina Biggs,  Clark,  Daniel,  Dobbins, 

Mctiav,  Retd — b . 

South  Carolina — J.  A Black.  A.  Burl,  Holmes,  Rhett, 
A.  D.  dims,  ijinipeoii,  Woodward— 7. 

Georgia — Cobb,  Haralson,  Seborn  Jones,  Lumpkin, 
Townes  —5 

Alabama — R.  Chapman,  Dargan.  Hilliard,  (whig), 
Houston.  McConnell,  Payne,  Yancey — 7. 

Mississippi—  S.  Adams,  Jefferson  Davis,  Roberts, 
Jacob  Thompson — 4. 

Louisiana — H.irnianson,  La  Sere,  Morse— 3. 

1'exas — Kaufman,  Pillsbury — 2. 

Ohio — Bnnkerlioff!!!  Cunningham,  Faran,  Fries,  J.  J. 
McDowell,  Morris,  Parish,  Perrili,  Sawyer,  Stark- 
weather, St.  John,  Thurman — 12. 


Michigan—  Chipman,  J.  B.  Hunt,  McClelland— 3 

Indiana — Cathcart,  Henley,  Kennedy,  Tlios.  Smith, 
Wick— 5. 

Illinois — Douglass,  Ficklin,  Hoge,  McClernand,  R. 
Smith — 5. 

Kentucky—  Bnyd,  J.  P.  Marlin,  Tibbatts — 3. 

Tennessee — L.  B.  Chase,  Cullom,  A.  Johnson,  G.  W . 
Jones,  B.  Martin,  Stanton— 6. 

Missouri  — Bownlin,  Phelps,  Relfe,  L.  H.  Sims — 4. 

Florida — Brocken  brongli—  1.  Arkansas — None. 

Total  yeas  1 14 — 1 Whis-  1 13  Locos. 

NAYS — Against  Passing  McKay's  Bill. 

Maine — L.  Severance — 1 Ntw  Hampshire — None. 

Massachusetts — Abbott,  J.  Q-  Adams,  Aslmnun,  Grin- 
nrll,  H ndson.  D.  P.  King,  J.  Rockwell,  B.  Thompson, 
Winthorp — 2. 

Connecticut — Dickson,  S.  D.  Hubbard,  J.  A.  Rock- 
well. Truman  Snurh — 4 

Rhode  Island—  Arnold,  Cranston — 2. 

Vermont — Coll  mar.  Foot.  Marsh — 3. 

N.  York — W.  W. Campbell,  Carroll,  Culver,  Holmes, 
O.  Hungerford.  W.  Hunt,  Jenkins,  Lewis.  Miller,  Mo- 
seley, Russell,  Seaman,  A.  Smith,  Wheaton,  White, 
Woodruff— 16. 

N.  Jersey — F.dsoll , Hampton,  Runk.  Sykes  Wright-5. 

Pennsylvania— J.  Black,  Blanchard  Brodhead.  Buf- 
fington, J.  H.  Campbell,  Daragh.  Erdman,  J.  H.  Ew- 
ing, Foster,  Garvin,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  J.  R.  Ingersoll, 
Leib.  Leven,  McLean,  Mcllvaine,  Pollock.  Ramsey. 
Ritter , Stewart,  Strohm,  James  Thompson  Yost—  23. 

Delaware — Houston — 1.  Virginia — Pendleton — 1. 

Maryland — Long.  Perry  2.— 

North  Carolina — Barringer,  Dockery,  Graham — 3. 

Georgia — Stephens,  ToOmbs — 2. 

S1.  Carolina,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Florida,  Texas, 
Missouri.  Illinois,  Michigan,  Arkansas — None. 

Ohio— Delano.  Giddings,  Harper,  Root,  Schenck, 
Tililen,  Vance,  Vinton — 8. 

Indiana— McGaughey,  C.  B.  Smith— 2. 

Kentucky — Bell,  G Davis,  Grider, McHenry,  Thomas- 
son.  Trombo,  Young— 7. 

Tennessee — M.  Brown,  Cocke,  Crozier,  E.  H.  Ewing, 
Gentry — 5. 

Louisiana — Thibodeaux— 1. 

Total  95—71  Whigs,  18  Locos,  6 Natives. 


of  all  parties  on  the  subject.  We  hope  the  people 
of  tl-e  commonwealth  will  assemble  forthwith  in 
public,  meetings,  and  express  their  voice  in  thunder 
tones  against  this  injurious  measure.  Let  not  our 
coal,  iron,  cotton,  and  other  interests  be  sacrificed 
without  a struggle,  and  our  workmen  turned  out  of 
employ.  We  believe  there  is  no  question  on  which 
the  people  of  Ihis  state  are  so  unanimous  as  the  ta- 
riff, and  we  are  therefore  surprised  that  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  the  tariff  was  not  a 
question  in  1844  in  Pennsylvania. 

A letter  from  Norristown  dated  13th  says — “The 
people  of  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania  in  their  might 
are  coming  forth,  in  favor  of  home  industry  with  an 
emphasis  altogether  worthy  of  the  crisis.  Good  old 
democratic  Schuylkill  has  sent  two  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  to  Washington  city  to  express 
her  wishes  to  the  senate.  Both  political  parties  met 
on  Ihe  occasion  referred  to.  There  is  a whirlwind 
abroad  in  our  state  that  is  gathering  strength  in  every 
inch  of  its  march,  that  will  sweep  all  into  oblivion 
who  shall  attempt  for  a moment  to  resist  its  force.” 

From  Pottsvilie  w e have  an  account  of  a meeting 
held  there.  Col.  Hughes,  the  same  who  in  1844  dis- 
cussed the  tariff  question  with  Mr.  Clarkson,  and 
carried  the  county  so  triumphantly  for  Mr.  Polk, 
addresseu  the  meeting,  and  declared  his  determi- 
nation to  sustain  the  tariff  of  1842  at  every  hazard — - 
that  it  was  made  by  the  democrats  of  Pennsylvania 
and  sustained  by  the  demociats  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  it  would  receive  his  support,  and  if  he 
was  not  much  mistaken  it  would  receive  the  sup- 
port of  every  freeman  of  the  slate.  He  was  follow- 
ed by  Mr.  Haywood  of  the  opposite  party,  who  in  a 
practical  speech,  or  rather  a speech  that  was  under- 
stood by  practical  men,  declared  that  his  object  was 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  that  he  could  not 
recognise  the  right  of  any  one  to  claim  either  the 
honor  or  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  con- 
tinuance. Messrs.  Rahn  and  Hughes  were  then  ap- 
pointed to  visit  Washington  and  declare  to  our  sena- 
tors the  wi-hes  of  the  meeting. 


The  American  Sentinel,  of  the  14th  inst.,  (a  warm 
administration  journal.)  says:  “The  papers  and  peo- 
ple everywhere  throughout  the  good  old  Keystone 
commonwealth  are  daily  sending  forth  their  anathe- 
mas against  the  tariff,  passed  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  now  before  Ihe  senate  for  considers-' 
tion.  The  spirit  of  a greatly  excited  people  is  abroad 
throughout  our  whole  state,  and  threatens  to  call  in 
judgment  every  man,  that  shall  in  any  way  lend  his 
aid  to  destroy  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  whole  body 
of  the  people  say  that  the  country  is  now  prospe- 
rous and  happy;  and  that  they  will  not  tolerate  any 
experiments,  that  cannot  fail  to  give  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  state  a fatal  stab.  They  one  and  all  con- 
sider they  have  just  come  out  of  the  fiery  furnace  of 
a low  tariff.  When  the  national  treasury  was  ex 
hausted,  the  credit  of  the  Union  was  considered  of 
no  value  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  and  here 
at  home,  ruin  like  a walking  pestilence  was  seen 
with  its  odious  footsteps  all  over  the  country. 

Such  indeed  was  the  universal  distress  prior  to 
the  act  of  1842,  that  congress  had  to  pass  a bank- 
rupt act  to  extricate  thousands  of  debtors  from  the 
embarrassing  difficulties  that  surrounded  them.  We 
want  no  more  bankrupt  acts.  We  wish  everybody 
in  this  great  commonwealth  to  have  full  employment, 
which  can  only  be  the  case  wheu  we  e-icourage 
home  industry. 

That  the  tariff  act  of  1842  has  proved  a blessing  to 
this  country,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  advert  to  our  na- 
tional credit  at  home  and  abroad,  ever  since  its  en- 
actment. See  too,  how  the  people  have  prospered 
since  that  time.  Why  shall  members  of  congress 
therefore  shut  their  eyes  to  the  experience  that  we 
have  so  recently  been  taught  on  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. 

The  fate  of  this  question  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
senate,  arid  in  their  guardianship  we  trust  everything 
will  go  right.  Nor  will  we  allow  ourselves,  not- 
withstanding the  tohisperings  that  reach  our  ears,  to 
believe  that  if  the  vote  should  be  a tie,  Mr.  Dallas 
w ill  fling  his  vote  against  the  best  interests  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  press  and  the  people  of  the  state  we 
repeal,  should  continue  to  send  forth  their  loud  thun- 
ders Irorn  the  Delaware  to  Lake  Erie.  Ore  great 
broadside  in  favor  of  the  tariff,  so  that  those  who  have 
to  act  may  know  what  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
demand  at  their  hands.  Yes,  demand  is  the  word.” 

The  same  paper  contains  the  following  paragraph 
— in  relation  to  the  strong  hold  of  democracy  in 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  PEOPLE  RISING — THE  TARIFF. 

Meetings  of  the  people  in  Berks  and  Schuylkill 
counties  were  held  last  week  to  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  the  passage  by  the  senate  of  Mr.  McKay’s 
new  tariff  bill,  which  if  it  becomes  a law  will  have 
a ruinous  effect  upon  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  deepest  feeling  pervaded  men 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

Ap.mv  of  Occupation.  We  have  but  little  that  is 
new  from  the  army  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  have 
oeen  actually  amazed  at  the  impatience  which  we 
find  expressed  in  various  directions,  and  even  exhi- 
biting itself  in  congress  in  the  form  of  a resolution 
to  enquire  why  the  army  upon  the  Rio  Grande  has 
remained  so  long  inactive  since  the  victories  of  the 
8lh  and  9th  of  May?  Persons  who  indulge  in  such 
inquiries  must  be  grossly  ignorant  of  the  nature  and 
difficulties  of  a campaign,  or  of  the  preparations 
which  are  indispensable  to  a successful  prosecution 
of  a foreign  invasion.  Flatter  ourselves  as  we  may, 
the  lact  is  that,  owing  to  an  error  in  estimating  the' 
capacities  of  the  enemy,  the  army  under  General 
Taylor  made  a narrow  escape  from  almost  utter 
annihilation,  an  escape,  to  effect  which,  good  for- 
tune as  well  as  severe  fighting  was  indispensable. 

Had  Gen.  Arista  anticipated  Gen.  Taylor’s  move- 
ment from  Fort  Brown  to  Point  Isabel  by  a sin- 
gle day,  and  taken  that  post,  with  the  stores  then 
there,  (and  why  he  did  not  is  to  us  incomprehensi- 
ble: it  was  a fatal  error  lo  him  and  his  army;)  had 
he  made  that  movement,  Gen.  Taylor’s  predicament 
would  have  been  irretrievable.  Even  with  the  ad- 
vantage which  Arista’s  want  of  generalship  in  this 
particular  gave  to  Gen.  Taylor — his  predicament 
still  was  such,  that  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that 
he  reached  Fort  Brown  with  the  supplies  of  which 
tley  were  there  so  much  in  want.  The  battle  of  the 
8th  was  most  gallantly  maintained  by  the  Mexicans. 
The  anxiety  with  which  every  officer  and  man  under 
Geh.  Taylor  grasped  his  arms,  instead  of  reposing  up- 
on Ihernduring  the  gloom  of  that  night,  was  unexpect- 
edly relieved  in  the  morning  by  finding  that  the 
enemy  had  abandoned  the  ground  they  had  for  so 
many  hours  bravely  fought  for.  And  the  battle  of 
the  9th  too,  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  coincidence  of 
a variety  of"  circumstances  of  Ihe  moment,  as  disas- 
trous to  the  Mexicans  as  the  want  of  these  coinci- 
dents might  have  been  to  Gen.  Taylor’s  army,  if 
“fortune”  as  well  as  superior  generalship  had  not  fa- 
vored them. 

One  lesson  of  this  kind,  we  venture  to  predict, 
will  be  a sufficient  admonition  to  Gen.  Taylor.  He 
w-ill  not  be  apt  to  adventure  again  so  far  upon 
Mexican  imbecility.  He  will  be  cautious  to  keep 
his  troops  within  reach  of  supplies,  and  to  have  at 
hand  the  means  of  transportation.  We  should  like 
Gen.  Taylor,  in  maintaining  the  appellation  of  "rough 
and  ready,”  not  to  forget  the  pre-requisite  of  “safe 
and  sure.”  Another  such  a stale  of  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  army  as  was  awakened  at  its  recent 
predicament,  we  hope  may  not  be  courted. 

That  Gen.  Taylor  will  improve  to  the  very  best 
advantage  the  resources  he  has  at  command,  wo 
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have  full  confidence.  But  he  is  embarrassed  by  an 
inundation  of  volunteers,  whose  term  of  service  will 

not  enable  him  to  fit  them  for  eS'ective  operation, 
and  for  whose  supplies  and  subsistence  even,  much 
less  for  whose  transportation,  adequate  provision  had 
not  been  made.  The  water  in  the  river,  in  the 
meantime,  it  appears  is  falling,  and  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain whether,  by  the  time  the  flat  and  light  draft 
boats  reach,  will  find  sufficient  water  to  enable  them 
to  ascend  to  where  the  advance  corps,  under  Col. 
Wilson,  is  already  pushed.  The  steamer  Neva  left 
Reynosa,  on  the  24th  June,  at  which  time  the  river 
had  fallen  three  feet  from  what  it  was  when  it  as- 
cended. 

The  Neva,  after  arriving  at  Matamoros,  was  found 
to  require  repairs,  and  was  ordered  round  to  St.  Jo- 
sephs to  be  overhauled.  The  7th  infantry,  which 
were  to  have  gone  to  Reynosa,  had  to  be  disembark- 
ed on  the  30th  of  June.  The  distance  from  Mata- 
moros to  Reynosa  by  the  river,  is  180  miles,  by  land 
about  80  miles.  Notwithstanding  the  fall  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  fall 
en  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  transport  provi- 
sions, munitions,  &c.,  on  wheels.  The  movement  of 
troops  must  of  course  be  delayed. 

But  suppose  the  principal  part  of  the  army  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  by  great  efforts,  were  now  either 
marched  or  steered  up  the  Del  Norte  as  high  as  Ca 
margo — what  then?  Where  are  the  wagons,  or 
horses,  or  mules,  wherewith  to  commence  a march 
into  the  interior  of  Mexico?  Until  these  reach  him 

and  reach  him  in  numbers,  too,  that  persons  who 

have  not  thought  upon  the  subject,  very  little  sus- 
pect to  be  necessary — until  they  reach  him  in  suffi 
cient  numbers  and  with  sufficient  subsistence  for  their 
own  support  as  welt  as  that  of  the  army,  not  a peg 
can  Gen.  Taylor  move  from  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
better,  indeed,  that  his  army  should  remain  at  Mata- 
moros than  that,  if  they  could  without  difficulty,  be 
transported  to  Camargo — they  had  to  remain  there 
for  want  of  the  means  of  penetrating  towards  Mexico. 

A letter  which  we  find  in  the  New  Orleans  Pica 
yune,  of  the  6th,  dated  Point  Isabel,  July  3,  from  a 
correspondent  who  left  Matamoros  the  evening  be- 
fore says — “The  road  we  came  over  last  night — 1 
mean  the  wagon  road  between  Point  Isabel  and 
Matamoros — is  still  impassable  for  loaded  wagons, 
and  it  is  a wonder  to  me  how  a light  wagon  can  be 
dragged  over  it.  From  the  river  to  the  Palo  Alto, 
gome  nine  miles,  there  is  not,  altogether,  half  a mile 
of  good  road.  The  mud  is  generally  a foot  deep — 
and  in  some  places  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  there 
is  at  least  four  miles  of  water,  in  many  places  hard- 
ly fordable  for  horses.  The  gentlemen  who  accom 
panied  me  down  captured  a gar  fish  on  “six  mile 
prairie,”  between  the  battle  fields  the  other  day, 
nearly  three  feet  long.  1 passed  over  the  same 
place  four  or  five  times  when  it  was  perfectly  dry, 
■with  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been  overflowed. 
At  the  Resaca  de  la  Palma  where,  as  you  will  ob- 
serve on  the  map  a road  passes  between  the  ponds, 
and  that  is  deep  enough  any  where  for  a respectable 
sized  steamboat  to  pass  through  it.  The  Palo  Alto 
battle  field  is  two-thirds  covered  with  water. 

“The  mosquitoes  showed  themselves  in  numbers 
for  the  first  time  at  head-quarters  last  evening. — 
The  volunteer  camp  was  perfectly  shrouded  by 
smoke,  raised  by  the  men  to  keep  off  the  intruders. 
A rumor  obtains  in  camp  that  a portion  of  the  Lou- 
isiana volunteers  are  soon  to  be  disbanded,  and, 
though  they  have  been  assured  that  such  will  not 
probably  be  the  case,  they  are  quite  uneasy  about  it 

a few,  because  they  want  to  go  home,  and  fear  the 

rumor  is  not  well  founded,  but  most  of  them  because 
they  desire  to  stay  and  ‘see  the  thing  out.’  ‘When 
can  we  move?  Can  we  ever  get  a fight  out  of  them?1 
are  the  questions  constantly  put  to  persons  coming 
from  Gen.  Taylor’s  quarter.” 

We  should  have  been  spared  the  task  of  penning 
the  above,  had  the  following  article  reached  us  be- 
fore the  foregoing  was  put  in  type.  It  is  not  fur  the 
gratification  of  verifying  what  has  been  said,  but  for 
the  value  of  th e facts  ar.dthe  cogency  of  the  reason- 
ing that  we  extract  the  following  from  the  National 
Intelligencer,  of  the  1 4th. 

Copy  of  leltter  received  by  a member  of  congress  from  the 

seat  of  war,  dated  Point  Isabel,  June  29,  1846. 

Sjr:  Being  here  among  that  (to  many;  unfortunate 
class  called  volunteers,  and  having  not  much  else  to 
do  but  protect  myself  from  the  effects  of  a hot  sun 
and  almost  daily  rains  for  the  last  two  weeks,  I have 
concluded  to  make  a few  notes  for  the  information 
of  those  who  keep  an  eye  on  the  acts  and  manage- 
ment of  the  persons  charged  with  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  My  position  enables  me  to 
see  and  hear  much  of  what  is  going  on;  but  I do  not, 
like  some  others,  pretend  to  know  every  thing;  there- 
fore you  must  not  discredit  what  I state  because  I 
do  not  tell  Ml  JOU  may  wish  to  know  or  all  that  oc 
eurs. 


I was  here  some  time  before  the  difficulties  com- 
menced, in  April.  On  the  20th.  of  that  month  a 
young  Spaniard  and  a Mexican  were  arrested  on  the 
point  of  Brasos  Santiago  Island  upon  some  suspicion 
of  being  spies.  When  examined  nothing  was  elicited 
calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicion.  They  stated 
there  were  then  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
men  in  Matamoros.  commanded  by  Gen.  Ampudia, 
who  was  anxious  to  fight;  but  that  Gen.  Arista  was 
on  his  way  to  take  command,  and  was  daily  expect- 
ed. This  statement  seemed  to  excite  but  little  at- 
tention here,  and  it  wa3  not  for  two  days  transmitted 
to  Gen.  Taylor.  On  the  23d  of  April  a Mexican 
came  voluntarily  to  this  place,  and  stated  that  a large 
Mexican  force  would  cross  the  Rio  Grande  on  that 
evening  or  the  next  day,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  attack  on  this  place.  1 was  present  when  a young 
officer  was  interrogating  him  through  an  interpreter, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  the  purpose  was  more  to  intimi- 
date the  man  than  to  elicit  information.  The  state- 
ments of  (he  Mexican  caused  a good  deal  of  talk  du- 
ring the  day,  but  seemed  to  cause  no  additional  vigi- 
lance or  extra  preparation.  On  the  19th  of  April, 
Capt.  Price,  who  commands  a company  of  Texas 
Rangers,  arrived  here.  He  had  for  a long  time  been 
stationed  at  Goliad  doing  nothing.  His  object  was 
to  get  Gen.  Taylor  to  order  his  company  to  join  the 
army.  He  went  to  see  the  general  on  the  20th.  and 
left  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  21st,  being  told  that 
his  company  was  not  wanting  then,  but  whenever 
there  was  a probability  of  the  Mexicans  fighting 
they  would  be  informed  and  ordered  to  join.  On 
the  24th,  the  day  the  Mexicans  crossed  the  river, 
about  ten  or  eleven  leagues  from  here,  the  govern- 
ment steamer  Monmouth  and  the  charlered  steamer 
Cincinnati  towed  to  sea  some  four  or  five  vessels,  on 
board  of  which,  passengers  and  seamen,  perhaps 
eighty  or  one  hundred  persons  left  the  place,  nearly 
all  of  whom  would  willingly  have  remained  if  it  had 
been  supposed  there  was  any  probability  of  an  attack. 
That  same  afiernoon  the  steamer  Cincinnati  left  here 
for  St.  Joseph’s  Island  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  women  and  children  left  there  to  this  place,  so 
secure  did  every  thing  appear.  I mention  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  refer  you  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Generals  Taylor  and  Worth,  to  prove  that  the 
former  and  many  of  his  officers  believed  that  the 
Mexicans  would  not  fight — an  opinion  that  was  near- 
ly proving  fatal  to  a portion,  if  not  tile  whole  army 
The  feeling  manifested  by  the  murder  of  Col.  Cross, 
the  attack  upon  Lieut.  Porter  and  his  party,  and  oth- 
er circumstances,  induced  me  to  think  it  was  their 
intention  to  fight  soon,  and  I so  expressed  myself  to 
several  officers  high  in  command.  Indeed,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  two  armies  being  within  a few  hundred 
yards  of  each  other  in  hostile  array  was  certain  to 
produce  collision  in  a short  time.  The  events  that 
took  place  on  the  24th  April  and  the  days  subsequent, 
until  the  8th  and  9th  of  May,  I shall  passover. — 
Some  things,  it  appears  to  me,  might  have  been  or- 
dered differently  and  probably  better,  but  1 am  not 
soldier  enough  to  form  a correct  opinion;  but  the  re- 
sults are  sufficiently  brilliant  to  induce  a belief  that 
all  was  right,  and  will  atone  for  previous  want  of 
diligence  and  over-confidence  in  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  enemy. 

The  president,  in  his  message  of  the  11th  of  May, 
says~“American  blood  has  been  shed  on  American 
soil,”  alluding  to  the  affair  that  took  place  on  the  24th 
April  between  the  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Captains  Thornton  and  Hardee,  in  which  some  were 
killed  and  the  others  taken  prisoners  by  the  Mexi- 
cans. There  is  much  to  be  said  upon  the  question 
whether  it  is  rightfully  American  soil  where  this 
affair  took  place;  but  certain  it  is  that  as  soon  as 
Capt.  Thornton  was  given  up  by  the  Mexicans,  on  the 
10th  or  11th  of  May,  he  was  put  under  arrest  by 
Gen.  Taylor  for  disobeying  his  orders  while  on  that 
expedition,  and  bringing  on  that  fight  contrary  to  his 
wishes.  He  is  now  here  under  arrest — a circnm- 
stance  1 have  not  seen  mentioned  in  a public  manner. 
I may  at  some  future  time  send  you  a statement  of 
some  facts  bearing  on  the  assertions  of  the  president 
and  the  circumstances  relied  on  to  prove  that  the 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  was  American  soil  It  may 
be  so  considered  now. 

As  soon  as  the  alarum  of  war  was  rung  through 
the  country,  volunteers  hastened  here  from  various 
quarters,  until  there  is  now  on  this  frontier  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  and  many  more  on  the  way. — 
Many  of  these  men  have  left  comfortable  homes, 
and  have  come  expecting  to  see  active  service.  In- 
stead of  that,  they  are  scattered  over  the  country,  in 
different  encampments,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun  in  latitude  26,  and  the  soaking  rains  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  inactive,  and  many  indulging  in  dissi- 
pation to  kill  time  and  chase  away  ennui.  I will  ex- 
plain why  this  is  so.  The  great  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  hasten  men  on  here,  without  any  particular 
object.  If  it  be  for  purposes  of  defence,  Gen.  Tay- 


lor has  proved  he  did  not  want  many  to  assist  him — 
certainly  no  more  than  he  called  for.  If  the  object 
-lie  invasion,  the. men  come  poorly  provided.  They 
come  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  there  are  provi- 
sions enough,  easily  obtained,  but  there  is  not  a suffi- 
ciency of  transportation  for  an  army  of  five  thousand 
men.  If  some  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  neces 
sary  means  of  transporting  supplies  for  an  army,  it 
would  have  been  much  better  than  sending  masses  of 
men  to  suffer  in  this  climate.  An  arrny  cannot  move 
without  provisions,  and  if  we  penetrate  far  into  the 
country  it  will  require  a great  number  of  wagons. — 
There  are  about  three  hundred  wagon?  and  teams 
here,  but  not  drivers  enough  for  them;  when  Isay 
here,  understand  with  the  army  We  are  told  the 
government  has  three  hundred  wagons  in  or  about 
Philadelphia;  when  they  will  be  here  no  one  can  tell; 
mules  have  to  be  purchased,  and  no  chance  of  getting 
them,  except  from  the  Mexicans;  they  are  perfectly 
wild,  and  must  be  tamed  and  taught  to  work;  this 
will  take  a long  time  after  the  wagons  arrive.  The 
Mexican  officers  are  having  the  mules  driven  off  as 
fast  as  they  can  into  the  interior,  and  forbid  any  sales 
to  us;  still  a good  many  are  brought  to  Matamoros 
and  are  purchased.  A month  ago  an  officer  was  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  purchase  several  steamboats  suit- 
able to  navigate  the  Rio  Grande.  None  of  them  are 
here  yet,  and,  from  what  we  have  been  informed, 
when  they  do  arrive,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  an- 
swer the  purpose.  In  the  mean  time  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  been  closed  by  a bar,  the  seamers  Sea 
and  Cincinnati,  charlered  at  high  rates,  were  caught 
inside,  and  are  of  little  or  no  use;  drawing  too  much 
water.  The  Col.  Harney  steamer,  belonging  to  the 
goveramenl,  was  during  the  last  week,  in  open  day- 
light, run  on  the  bar,  off  this  harbor,  and  has  gone  to 
pieces — a great  piece  of  negligence.  The  utter  ne- 
glect to  supply  the  army  with  sufficient  transporta- 
tion for  ammunition  and  supplies  now  paralyzes  eve- 
ry thing  and  prevents  the  army  moving  on.  If  we 
had  had  one  month  ago  three  hundred  additional  wa- 
gous  and  two  or  three  small  steamers  in  the  Rio 
Grande,  we  should  now  be  far  on  our  way  to  Monte- 
rey, in  a high  healthy  country,  the  men  contented 
and  well,  and  no  time  given  the  enemy  to  recruit 
their  forces  or  recover  from  the  consequences  of 
their  defeat.  Instead  of  this,  I do  not  believe  the 
army  will  leave  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  before 
the  middle  of  August  or  the  commencement  of  Sep- 
tember. Until  then  the  men  must  be  paid  and  sup 
ported — at  what  cost  you  will  see  when  you  can  get 
hold  of  the  accounts 

The  staft'department  of  the  army,  particularly  the 
quartermaster’s  branch,  is  most  inefficient  and  ex- 
travagant. The  only  persons  qualified  for  the  station 
of  a quartermaster  are  real  business  men — men  of 
system  and  order,  well  acquainted  with  accounts. — 
These  officers  require  no  military  skill  or  education, 
but  thorough  mercantile  habits  and  capacity.  The 
consequence  of  the  quartermasters  not  being  such 
men,  will  be  developed  when  the  accounts  are  exhi- 
bited and  the  expenses  come  to  be  added  up.  Their 
unacquaintance  with  business,  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets, Stc.,  subjects  them  to  the  grossest  impositions 
in  makmg  contracts  and  purchases;  and  there  are 
those  «ho  say  favoritism  goes  a long  way,  but  of 
that  I know  nothing. 

When  the  expenses  of  this  war  are  paid  and  the 
accounts  exhibited,  the  Florida  expenditures  will 
appear  small.  The  most  enormous  rates  are  paid 
for  many  tilings,  particularly  for  the  use  of  ships  and 
other  vessels  engaged  in  transporting  troops  and 
stores;  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  ctyjt.  more  than 
a commercial  Qian  would  pay  for  similar  vessels  for 
his  own  use.  Let  me  give  you  a few  instances. — ■ 
The  steamship  Alabama  is  chartered  at  the  rate  of 
$16,500  per  month.  She  was  here  about  the  end  of 
May  with  volunteers,  and  returned  to  New  Orleans 
on  the  1st  inst.  She  reached  the  bar  off  this  port 
several  days  ago,  and  was  soon  after  blow  n off  with- 
out landing  the  men  on  her,  and  has  not  yet  got  back. 
The  steamers  Augusta  and  Cincinnati  have  long  been 
in  service  under  high  charters.  The  former  has 
been  fast  aground  since  the  29 th  May,  until  two  days 
ago.  The  latter  is  cooped  up  in  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  is  of  but  little  service.  An  old  French  barque, 
called  the  Blayaise,  was  condemned  at  Galveston 
the  last  of  April,  or  early  in  May,  as  being  unsea- 
worthy, and  sold  in  the  latter  month  at  auction.  The 
hull,  lower  masts,  and  some  of  the  ground  tackle, 
&c.,  was  purchased  for  about  $1,100  or  $1,200.  An 
expense  of  $300  perhaps  was  incurred  in  partially 
rigging  her;  when  a Lieut.  Kingsbury  chartered  her 
to  bring  two  companies  of  Texan  volunteers  to  this 
place,  giving  $950  for  the  trip.  Soon  alter  her  arri- 
val she  was  dismantled,  and  the  rigging  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  and  the  hull  alone  hired  by  the 
quartermaster  at  $30  per  day— $10,950  per  annum;  a 
good  interest  on  $1,500!  Other  cases  as  remarkable 
could  be  mentioned-  A new  quartermaster  general 
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is  on  his  way  here,  it  is  said,  and  things  may  be  bet- 
ter managed  perhaps.  At  some  proper  time  it  might 
be  well  to  have  an  exhibit  of  the  amount  paid  to 
each  steamer  and  sailing  vessel  engaged  in  trans- 
porting troops  and  supplies  to  this  place  for  the 
army,  their  tonnage,  value,  &c.,  and  then  obtaining 
from  practical  business  men  what  such  vessels  could 
have  been  employed  for  by  individuals  for  their  own 
use.  The  most  enormous  rates  were  also  paid  last 
year  for  transpoitation  to  Corpns  Christi  and  St.  Jo- 
seph’s Island.  Sometimes  as  much  was  paid  for  a 
vessel  from  New  Orleans  as  she  could  have  made  on 
a voyage  to  Liverpool,  and  the  rates  have  not  abated. 
At  an  early  period  it  will  be  well  to  look  into  these 
expenditures,  and  know  who  has  made  them  or  sanc- 
tioned them. 

No  one  can  tell  when  the  army  will  make  a for- 
ward movement.  My  belief  is  it  will  be  a consider- 
able time,  and  solely  for  the  want  of  transportation. 
In  the  mean  time  the  volunteers  are  much  exposed. 
For  two  weeks  or  more  it  has  rained  almost  every 
day,  and  the  appearances  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
continuance  of  it.  When  it  does  not  rain  the  sun  is 
hot  enough.  The  tents  furnished  are  of  an  indiffer- 
ent kind,  and  there  are  a number  of  companies  par- 
ticularly among  the  Texans,  that  have  none  at  all. — 
Yet  the  men  so  far  continue  tolerably  healthy.  How 
long  it  will  last  no  one  can  tell. 

Whether  the  Mexicans  will  risk  another  battle  of 
a general  kind  is  a question  that  cannot  be  decided 
now.  If  they  could  have  been  pursued  soon  after 
the  battles  in  May,  their  force  must  have  been  dis- 
persed, killed,  or  captured.  As  it  is,  they  have  am- 
ple time  to  raise  reinforcements  and  recruit  their 
spirits,  and  may  make  another  stand  in  the  hilly 
country.  If  they  do,  I have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
defeated,  and  the  war  may  be  terminated  soon;  but 
if  they  do  not  conclude  to  make  another  general  fight, 
the  war  will  be  of  a partizan  character,  and  no  one 
can  tell  when  it  will  terminate.  We  may  overrun 
the  country,  but  will  not  subdue  it.  As  long  as  pri- 
vate property  is  respected,  and  the  lives  and  rights 
of  those  not  found  in  arms  secured,  the  Mexicans  do 
not  care  about  our  travelling  through  their  country 
and  paying  the  highest  prices  for  what  they  have  to 
sell.  It  is  a species  of  warfare  better  for  many  of 
them  than  the  state  of  peace  they  have  heretofore 
enjoyed.  The  men  are  frequently  employed  here  by 
the  quartermaster,  and  are  much  better  paid  than 
they  ever  were  before.  Yet  these  people,  as  a mass, 
have  the  bitterest  feelings  against  us.  Their  priests 
and  demagogues  have,  for  theirown  purposes,  foster- 
ed their  prejudices  and  animosities,  and  the  idea  of 
“extending  the  area  of  freedom”  so  as  to  include 
them,  seems  to  me  ridiculous  and  absurd. 

The  rumor  is  (and  I think  it  worthy  of  credit)  that 
the  Mexicans  are  fortifying  the  town  of  Monterey.  It 
is  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  a civil  and  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  and  it  is  possible  the  enemy  may 
fight  for  it.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  make  no  general 
fight,  that  is  certain;  and  the  war  will  then  be  of  the 
guerilla  kind,  and  be  waged  in  a most  sanguinary 
spirit.  Our  people,  particularly  the  Texans,  feel 
very  hostile  and  much  exasperated  against  the  Mexi- 
cans; and  if  ever  the  army  is  bioken  up  into  de- 
tachments and  small  parties  they  will  not  be  spared 
by  them.  As  long  as  we  are  embodied,  under  the 
control  of  high  officers,  a proper  restraint  will  be 
exercised;  but  as  soon  as  the  small  chiefs  have  sway 
then  will  bloodshed  and  rapine  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. 


Trading  Expedition.  — The  New  Fur  company  The 
steamer  Clermoni  No.  2 left  here  yesterday  for  the  Yel- 
lowstone river.  She  has  on  board  the  new  Fur  com- 
pany recently  formed  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Harvey, 
Picot  and  others.  They  cariw  with  them  forty-live  men 
and  about  $50,000  worth  of  merchandise.  O.i  their 
way  up  they  expect  to  receive  a reinforcement  of  about 
fifty,  which  will  make  the  company  number  about  one 
hundred  men.  The  goods  are  to  be  discharged  from 
Clermont  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  from 
thence  they  will  be  conveyed  in  a keel  boat  to  Fort 
Maria,  a distance  of  six  or  seven  hund  ed  miles  above, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  from  thence  aqros3  into  the  Crow  and  Blackfeei 
country,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Yellowstone,  Big 
Horn,  and  Columbia  rivers.  The  design  is  to  trade  with 
those  tribes  of  Indians  Nearly  all  the  company  are  ex- 
perienced mountain  men  and  go  for  a trip  of  two  and 
three  years.  [S£.  Louis  Era. 

Seven  companies  of  mounted  riflemen  from  the  Red 
River  counties  of  Texas,  passed  through  Austin  on  the 
19th  ult.,  on  their  way  to  San  Antonio,  where  they 
would  be  mustered  into  the  service  of  trie  United  States 
for  fhe  war.  They  are  said  to  be  well  mounted  and 
equipped,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  best  class  of  Texan 
citizen  soldiers. 

Expedition  to  the  Pacific— via  Cape  Horn.  An  ex- 
pedition is  about  to  sail  from  New  York  for  the  North 
Pacific  coast  of  America.  A regiment  of  volunteers, 
consisting  nf  about  1000  men,  go  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  D Stevenson,  amply  provided,  it  would 
appear,  with  material  either  to  fight  their  way,  or  to  oc- 
cupy, cultivate,  and  civilize  the  land  and  (he  natives  of 
whatever  region  they  may  light  upon.  Articles  of  hus- 
bandry— a printing  apparatus — scientific  engineers — 
cadets  from  West  Puint — first  rate  fanners — officers-  - 
and  even  qualified  editors  are  te  embark.  Capt.  Frisby, 
with  the  Albany  Van  Renselaer  Guards,  offered  as  volun- 
teers for  the  expedition,  and  were  accepted. 

The  U S.  storeship  Lexington,  the  pioneer  of  the  expe- 
dition, sailed  from  New  York  on  the  14th  inst.,  for  the 
Columbia  river,  with  Capt.  Tompkins  and  a company  of 
flying  artillery,  consisting  of  90  men,  with  6 guns,  on 
board-.  She  carries  out  20  guns  of  a large  calibre, 
Paixhans  or  Bumfords,  4 mortars  or  howitzers,  a large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  materials  of 
every  kind  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a fortification.— 
A lieutenant  of  engineers  also  accompanies  the  expedi- 
tion, to  superintend  the  work. 


The  Expedition  against  Santa  Fe  — The  vo- 
lunteers under  Col.  Kearney  have  started  from  Fori 
Leavenworth;  Captains  Waldo’s  and  Heed’s  com- 

Eanies  took  up  their  line  of  march  on  the  22d  June. 

ieutenant  Col.  Ruff  marched  on  the  27th  with  the 
companies  under  Captains  Walton,  Parsons,  Moss, 
and  Johnson.  Col.  A.  W.  Doniphan  and  Maj.  Gil- 
pin marched  on  the  29th  with  the  companies  under 
Captains  Hudson,  Rogers,  and  Harrison.  Captain 
Agney’s  and  Captain  Murphy’s  companies  of  in- 
fantry left  the  same  day.  Captains  Weightman’s 
and  Fischer’s  companies  of  Dying  artillery,  and  Col. 
Kearney  with  his  staff  started  on  the  30th.  All  the 
troops  in  excellent  health  and  spirits. 

Expedition  against  Upper  California— The  St. 
Louis  Era  of  the  8th  July,  says— “Capt.  .1.  B.  S.  Todd, 
ot  the  6th  regiment  infantry,  arrived  in  this  city  yester- 
day from  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas,  in  eight  days.  We 
learn  from  him  tiiat  i he  Arkansas  voiunleers  were  about 
to  rendezvous  at  Washington,  in  Hampstead  county.— 
An  officer  had  been  despatched  to  Washington,  to  mus- 
ter them  into  the  service.  From  this  point  it  is  supposed 
that  the  central  column  of  the  army,  under  General 
Wool,  will  take  up  the  line  of  march  for  San  Antonio. 
The  mounted  men  ol  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  and  pro- 
bably the  volunteers  from  Illinois,  will  take  this  direction 
—but  for  the  course  of  the  latter  we  have  no  positive  in- 
formation. ’ 


VOLUNTEERS. 

Habeas  Corpus — Deserters  — Judge  McCaleb, 
U.  S.  district  court,  N.  Orleans,  a few  days  since,  in 
the  case  of  Henry  Grammont,  arrested  as  a deserter 
from  Major  Gally’s  battalion  of  volunteers,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Jackson,  after  hearing  able  argument, 
in  which  the  counsel  for  the  government  contended 
that  Grammont  was  regularly  and  legally  enlisted  as 
a volunteer,  under  authority  of  Gen.  Gaines — that 
he  was  legally  enlisted  under  authority  of  the  3tate 
of  Louisiana,  as  expressed  in  resolutions  of  the  le 
gtslature, — and  that  his  voluntary  act  legally  bound 
him  to  serve  as  a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  thus  decided. 

The  judge  reviewed  the  case,  and  the  laws  appli- 
cable thereto,  at  some  length,  and  concluded  by  de 
ciding,  that  Gen.  Gaines  had  no  legal  authority  for 
calling  out  the  battalion  in  question — that  the  presi- 
dent had  not  recognized  his  having  so  called  them 
into  service.  That  the  battalion  having  been  mus- 
tered into  service  by  authority  of  the  state  of  Louis- 
iana, the  court  could  have  nothing  to  do  with,  unless 
such  mustering  was  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from 
the  president  or  a law  of  congress;: — that  the  volun- 
tary enlistment  of  the  individual  could  not  be  plead 
against  his  application,  unless  his  enlistment  had  been 
made  under  due  authority  of  law.  His  volunteering 
was  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Gen.  Taylor  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  could  not  be  construed  to  cover  en- 
listments made  to  man  forts  within  the  limits  of 
Louisiana,  and  for  service  far  from  the  scene  of  op 
erations,  and  on  a territory  where  not  the  remotest 
apprehension  of  invasion  was  apprehended;  a service, 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  motives  and  ob- 
ject of  the  petitioned  when  he  enlisted,  compara- 
tively ignoble  in  its  nature.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  it  was  ever  in  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
consented  to  abandon  the  comforts  of  domestic  life, 
to  engage  in  the  military  service  of  the  country,  that 
they  would  be  confined  within  the  walls  of  a garri- 
son, instead  of  being  allowed  to  participate  in  the 
more  exciting  and  honorable  events  of  the  war,  for 
the  prosecution  of  which  they  were  called  into  ser- 
vice. li  is  therefore  ordered  that  the  petitioner  be 
discharged  from  custody. 

Pay  of  volunteers. — The  secretary  of  war,  re- 
ferring to  inquiries  which  have  been  made  of  the  de- 
partment concerning  the  expenses  connected  with 
the  enrollment,  subsistence,  and  transportation  of 
volunteers,  prior  to  their  being  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, has  sent  a circular  to  the  governors  of  the  dif- 
ferent stales,  in  which  he  says: 


"The  organization  and  enrollment  of  volunteers  in 
companies,  being  principally  a local  matter,  it  has 
not  been  the  expectation  that  it  would  involve  any 
expense.  The  only  expense  contemplated  was  such 
as  necessarily  grows  out  of  the  subsistence  and  trans- 
portation of  the  volunteers  to  the  places  of  general 
rendezvous.  The  only  means  of  meeting  such  ex- 
penses is  the  allowance  to  which  voiunleers  are  en- 
titled, on  being  mustered  into  service,  of  one  day’s 
pay  and  allowances  for  every  twenty  miles  necessa- 
rily travelled  from  their  homes  to  the  rendezvous 
and  which,  under  existing  laws,  is  all  they  can  be 
allowed,  on  any  account,  prior  to  their  muster  into 
service.  Where  expenses  have  been  incurred  by  the 
governors,  banks,  or  individuals,  for  the  above  ob- 
jects, the  travelling  allowance  of  volunteers,  or  so 
much  of  it  as  may  be  necessary,  will  be  withheld, 
and  turned  over  to  those  who  have  advanced  money 
or  become  responsible  for  the  expenses;  but  these 
expenses  must  be  noted  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
companies,  in  order  that  the  paymasters  may  be  en- 
abled to  refund  the  amount  by  deductions  from  the 
men.  No  other  expenses  than  such  as  are  here  enu- 
merated can  be  refunded,  and  no  other  have  hereto- 
fore been  paid  by  the  United  States,  without  the 
subsequent  action  of  congress. 

Where  the  troops  have  not  been  mustered,  it  is 
suggested,  that  the  proper  mustering  officer  be  noti- 
fied of  any  such  expenses  that  have  been  incurred 
and  where  they  have  been  mustered,  and  the  troops* 
sent  off,  that  this  department  be  advised,  in  like  man- 
ner, in  order  that  the  proper  instructions  may  be 
given  to  the  paymasters  on  the  subject.” 

Under  the  instructions  contained  in  this  circular 
the  paymaster  general  has  published  the  following 
table,  designed  to  govern  the  proper  officers  in  the 
adjustment  of  these  claims: 

Travelling  allowances. 

Volunteers  under  the  act  of  13th  May,  1846,  are 
entitled  to  the  following  allowances  for  every  twenty 
miles  travel  by  the  most  direct  route,  from  their 
places  of  residence  to  the  places  of  general  rendez- 
vous— 
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Incidents,  &c — Our  friend,  Capt.  Church,  of  the 
Bulletin,  on  his  late  trip  from  New  Orleans,  brousht 
with  him  a number  of  officers  just  from  the  army  — 
They  were  full  of  anecdote,  of  course,  and  the  foil 
lowing  little  illustration  of  character  is  interesting  as 
well  as  amusing:  6 

Among  the  volunteers  was  a “gentleman’s  son”— 
a full  private,  who,  heartily  sick  of  rainy  weather 
mud  and  no  shelter,  first  went  to  his  captain  with  his 
complaints,  but  meeting  with  no  particular  sympa- 
thy* resolved  to  have  a talk  with  General  Taylor 
himself.  Arrived  at  the  commander’s  quarters  the 
general  was  pointed  out  to  him,  but  he  was  rather 
incredulous— “That  old  fellow  General  Taylor?— 
Nonsense!”  Satisfied,  however,  that  such  was  even 
the  case,  he  marched  up,  and  rather  patronizingly 
opened,  his  business. 

“General  Taylor,  I believe?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Well,  General,  I’m  devilish  glad  to  see  you— am 
indeed!”  The  general  relumed  the  civility. 

“General,  you’ll  excuse  me,  but  since  I’ve  been 
here  I’ve  been  doing  all  I could  for  you— have  in- 
deed; but  the  (act  is,  the  accommodations  are  very 
bad— are,  indeed;  mud,  sir!  actually  mud!— ’bleeeed 
to  lie  down  in  it,  actually;  and  the  fact  is,  General 
I’m  a gentleman’s  son,  and  not  used  to  it.” 

The  general  no  doubt  deeply  impressed  with  the 
fact  of  having  a gentleman’s  son  in  his  army,  ex- 
pressed his  regret  that  such  grievances  should  ever 
exist  under  any  circumstances,  in  a civilized  army 
Well— but,  General,  what  am  I to  do?” 
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“Well,  really,  I don’t  know,  unless  you  take  my 
place.” 

“Well,  now,  that’s  civil — ’tis  indeed.  Of  course 

don’t  mean  to  turn  you  out,  but  a few  hour’s  sleep — 
a cot  or  a bunk,  or  anything — would  be  so  refresh- 
ing! Your  place,  where  is  it,  General?” 

“Oh,  just  drop  down — any  w here  about  here — any 
place  about  camp  will  answer!” 

The  look  which  the  “gentleman’s  son”  gave  the 
general  was  peculiar. 

“Well,  no  wonder  they  call  you  ‘Rough  and  Rea- 
dy!’ ” said  he;  and  amid  the  smiles  of  all  but  ‘Rough 
and  Ready’  himself,  “gentleman’s  son”  returned  to 
take  his  chance  of  the  weather. 

[St.  Louis  Reveille,  July  2. 

Claiborne  Riflemen. — The  gallant  corps  of  Mis- 
sissippians,  commanded  by  Capt.  Shrive rs,  called 
the  “Claiborne  Riflemen,”  have  entered  as  Texan 
Tolunteers,  to  compose  one  of  the  four  companies 
which  Capt.  Seefeldt  and  Lieut.  Connor  have  been 
authorised  to  raise  additional  at  Galveston. 

Disbanded  volunteers. — The  disbanded  Gun- 
men of  West  Feliciana,  La.,  held  a meeting  at  the 
court  house  of  that  parish  on  the  28lh  ult.  After 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  property  of  the 
company,  a series  of  resolutions  were  passed,  ex- 
pressing great  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  of  the 
general  government,  which  has  been  so  unjust  to 
Gen.  Gaines,  Col.  Lafayette  Saunders,  and  them- 
selves, besides,  dampening  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Louisiana.  They  protest  against 
It  as  mortifying  to  their  own  feelings,  and — 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  comqany  of  West  Felici- 
ana Volunteer  Mounted  Gunmen,  in  offering  our  ser- 
vices to  our  country  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  ask- 
ing to  be  marched  immediately  to  the  assistance  of 
our  gallant  army  upon  the  Rio  Grande,  performed 
an  act  alike  demanded  by  the  occasion  and  the  duty 
we  owed  our  noble  parish. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  acceptance  of  our  services 
by  Major  General  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  and  in  orga- 
nizing and  equipping  ourselves  at  our  own  expense, 
by  virtue  of  his  request,  we  had  a right  to  the  re- 
spectful consideration  of  the  general  government. 

Resolved,  That  in  countermanding  the  orders  of 
Gen.  Gaines,  and  rejecting  our  proffered  services, 
the  war  department  has  committed  an  act  of  injus- 
tice to  that  gallant  officer,  and  dampened  the  patri- 
otic ardor  of  a large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Resolved,  That  the  department  in  accepting  re- 
cently the  services  of  similar  troops  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Union,  and  rejecting  these  of  our  volun- 
teer companies,  which  had  been  lor  many  weeks  or- 
ganized and  ready  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  ex- 
hibited a partiality  unworthy  the  spirit  which  should 
now  animate  every  patriot  bosom,  and  disrespectful 
to  us. 

Resolved,  That  we  solemnly  protest  against  the 
action  of  the  department,  as  not  only  mortifying  to 
our  own  feelings,  but  calculated  to  check  that  patri- 
otic and  active  zeal,  which  in  times  of  danger  makes 
us  one  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
the  military  skill  and  judgment  of  General  Gaines, 
that  in  him  we  recognize  a brave,  gallant,  and  effi- 
cient officer;  a sincere,  devoted,  and  patriotic  citi- 
zen, eminently  deserving  our  thanks  and  those  of  his 
country  for  his  active  zeal  in  the  present  emergency. 

Illinois  volunteers. — The  1st  regiment  of  Illi- 
nois volunteers,  now  at  Alton,  under  the  command 
of  Col.  J.  J.  Hardin,  has  been  fully  organized,  by 
the  election  of  Wm.  Weatherford,  of  Jacksonville, 
as  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Wm.  B.  Warren,  of  the 
same  place,  as  major. 

A letter  from  Alton,  dated  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  informs  us  that  all  the  companies  comprising 
the  three  regiments  of  Illinois,  except  four,  had  ar 
rived  at  the  encampment  and  been  mustered  into 
service.  The  companies  yet  behind  are  to  come 
from  the  southern  counties:  Gallatin,  t'ulaski,  Pope, 
and  Wayne.  The  company  from  Gallatin  passed  up 
on  Saturday  night  last.  [St.  Louis  Rep. 

Officers — The  board  of  officers,  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred the  question  of  rank  between  Col.  Baker  and 
Gen.  Hardin,  have  decided  in  favor  of  Hardin. — 
The  question  of  rank  between  Majors  Morrison  and 
Trail  has  been  decided  in  favor  ol  the  former. 

[St.  Louis  Era. 

Correspondence  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican. 
Franelin  house,  Alton,  June  27,  11  o'clock,  a.  m. 

A very  rare  scene  has  just  come  off  in  front  of  the 
Franklin  bouse.  Captain  W.  B-  Archer  marched 
the  Clark  county  volunteers  from  their  quarters  and 
halted  them  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Capt.  A.,  before 
4 is  Bussing  them  made  some  very  pertinent  remarks 


to  his  men,  in  which  he  used  the  blunt  words  of  hon- 
est indignation — such  as  a good  soldier  should  do. — 
He  (old  his  company,  surrounded  by  thousands,  that 
they  had  been  regularly  received  into  service — were, 
in  good  faith,  entitled  to  a place  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments— but  that  Gov.  Ford  had  swindled  them  but  of 
it.  Captain  A.  repeated  the  charge,  and  concluded 
his  speech  amidst  the  deafening  cheers  of  the  multi- 
tude. There  is  something  rather  mysterious  about 
the  rejection  of  Capt.  A.’s  company,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  persons  who  suspect  that  favoritism  is  at 
(he  bottom  of  it  I understand  that  Gov.  Ford  ac- 
counts for  the  rejection  of  the  Clark  company,  by 
saying,  that  while  he  was  in  St.  Louis  receiving  com 
panies,  his  secretary  was  receiving  them  at  Spring- 
field,  and  upon  comparing  notes  with  his  secretary, 
it  was  found  that  between  them  they  had  got  too 
many  companies,  and  they  were  obliged  to  strike 
some  of  them  off  the  list.  This  may  be  all  so,  for  it 
would  be,  indeed,  mortifying  to  suspect  a governor  of 
prevarication ; but  it  so  happens  that  the  Clark  Tolun- 
teers were  received  and  registered  in  the  office  of  state 
at  Springfield,  on  the  9//t  of  June,  and  in  a letter 
signed  by  Gov.  Ford,  of  date  Wlh  of  June,  and  pub- 
lished in  your  paper,  he  acknowledges  that  he  had  re 
ceived  the  company  from  Clark. 

Captain  Archer’s  men  marched  from  the  Wabash 
on  the  21st  of  June,  at  2 F.  M.,  and  arrived  at  Alton 
at  8 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  Captain 
Archer  is  an  old  and  well  tried  soldier — was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  war  of  1812,  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  has  resided  thirty  years  in  Illinois.  The  citizen’9 
of  Clark,  on  his  departure  as  captain  of  the  volun- 
teers, presented  him  with  a sword,  sash,  &c.  He  is 
a plain,  old  lashioned,  unassuming  man,  of  sterling 
worth.  He  is  a democrat  in  practice — a whig  in  prin- 
ciple. He  is  now  a volunteer  in  Capt.  Bissell’s  com- 
pany, as  a private  soldier.  His  excellency  sat  in  his 
room  and  heard  Col.  Archei’s  speech,  and  the  plau- 
dits which  followed  it. 

Troops  are  constantly  arriving.  Twenty  seven 
companies  are  in.  In  haste,  yours,  P.  P. 

[As  some  allusion  is  made  to  Capt.  Archer’s  poli- 
tical principles,  we  think  it  proper  to  say,  that  the 
writer  of  the  above  letter  is  a thorough  going  demo- 
crat.— Si.  Louis  Rep  ] 

Iowa  volunteers. — A requisition  has  been  made 
by  the  president  on  the  governor  of  low3,  for  one 
company  of  volunteers,  in  addition  to  the  regiment 
called  for  from  that  territory.  This  company  is  to 
be  stationed  at  Fort  Atkinson,  where  they  will  pro- 
bpbly  remain  for  one  year.  Captain  James  M.  Mor- 
gan is  in  command;  1st  lieut. , J.  H.  McKinney;  2d, 
D.  S.  Wilson. 

Commander  of  the  Ioxoa  volunteers. — The  Burlington 
Hawk-Eye  says:  “We  understand,  a few  days  since, 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  feeble  state  of  Ex- 
Governor  Chambers’  health.  Governor  Clarke  visit- 
ed Col.  Chambers  at  his  delightful  country  seat,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  offering  him,  without  any  solicitation 
on  the  part  of  any  person,  the  command  of  the  regi- 
ment of  Iowa  volunteers  with  the  well  deserved 
complimentary  remark,  that  if  Col.  Chambers  would 
accept  it,  he,  Gov.  Clarke,  had  no  doubt  about  the 
regiment  being  filled  up  in  forty  eight  hours  after  it 
is  known  that  the  ex-governor  was  to  be  its  com- 
mander. When  Gov.  Clarke  had  seen  for  himself 
that  the  illness  and  feebleness  of  his  predecessor  ut 
lerly  prohibited  the  acceptance  of  the  offer,  he  ex- 
pressed much  sincere  regret.” 

On  the  above  the  St.  Louis  Republican  remarks — 
“Such  action  on  the  part  of  Gov.  Clarke  is  deserv- 
ing of  all  the  praise,  as  judicious,  wise  and  magnan- 
imous. Col.  Chambers  was  a brilliant  officer  ol  the 
last  wjr,  and,  on  the  elevation  of  his  companion  in 
arms,  Gen.  Harrison,  to  the  presidency,  tie  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Iowa,  which  office  he  held  until 
Mr.  Polk  succeeded  to  the  presidency.” 

Missouri  volunteers. — No  little  excitement  has 
been  prudured  in  Missouri,  in  respect  to  the  appoint 
nient  of  officers  for  (he  volunteers  called  for  from 
that  state.  It  appears  that  Col.  Price,  one  of  the 
representatives  in  congress,  has  reached  that  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  organizing  a regiment 
of  mounted  men,  of  which  he  is  to  have  the  com- 
mand, as  assured  from  the  war  department.  Other 
principal  officers  of  the  regiment  are  also  indicated. 
The  Missourians  take  fire  at  this  innovation  of  ihejr 
rights,  as  they  conceive;  maintaining  that  the  volun- 
teers of  that  state  have  by  the  state  laws,  a right  to 
choose  thetr  own  officers.  This  it  is  true,  will  in  a 
certain  way  be  considered,  but  not  in  such  a way  as 
is  agreeable  to  a certain  portion  of  the  Missourians. 
It  is  plainly  intimated  that  one  condition  on  which 
volunteers  will  be  accepted  and  mustered  into  ser- 
vice, is,  that  they  will  vote  to  elect  Col.  Price  and 
said  officers  to  the  command.  The  St.  Louis  Repub- 


lican states,  that  five  companies  have  < omplied'w  ith 
these  conditions  arid  attached  themselves  to  Colonel 

Price’s  regiment,  notwithstanding  numerous  articles 
in  journals  of  that  state  to  the  follow  mg  effect: 

The  Boonsville  Observer  says:  “ft  is  now  generally 
known  that  Col.  Price,  ol  Chariton  county,  one  of 
our  representatives  in  congress,  has  left  his  seat  in 
that  body  and  come  out  to  Missouri,  with  authority 
from  the  government  to  raise  a regiment  of  mounted 
men  and  to  take  command  of  the  same.  This  fact 
has  been  published  hy  all  the  papers,  and  sufficiently 
commented  upon  without  any  further  remark  from 
us.  We  would  only  arid  to  what  has  already  been 
said,  that  so  far  as  onr  knowledge  extends,  there  is 
but  one  feeling  pervading  the  community;  and  that  a 
feeling  of  the  deepest  indignation,  at  the  attempt 
which  is  made  to  wrest  from  the  people  a right  guar- 
anteed to  them  by  the  laws  of  the  country.  We  ad- 
mire  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  volunteers  of  this 
county.  One  of  a company  raised  here  to  go  on  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition,  commissioned  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  proper  authorities  to  be  received  into  this 
service,  was  told  that  the  company  would  be  receiv- 
ed only  on  condition  of  a pledge  to  support  Colonel 
Price  for  the  command  of  the  regiment  of  which 
that  company  should  form  a part.  The  condition 
was  at  once  declined;  and  the  design  of  going  into 
the  sevice  relinquished  altogether,  unless  events 
should  transpire  which  shall  change  the  state  of 
things.  This  we  were  glad  to  hear.  We  rejoice  to 
see  our  fellow  citizens  manifest  a spirit,  which  will 
not  permit  them  to  submit  to  such  an  insult.  Gal- 
lant and  patriotic,  ever  ready  to  pour  forth  their 
heart’s  blood  in  defence  of  their  country  against  a 
foreign  foe,  the  citizens  of  Cooper  are  equally  prompt 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  domestic  tyranny.  We 
verily  believe  that  Colonel  Price  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  a regiment.  Trie  people  of  Missouri  will  not 
submit  to  such  dictation — they  are  made  of  a differ- 
ent material.” 

.(1  new  specimen  of  the  ‘ freedom  of  elections.” — Col. 
Price,  it  is  reported,  has  come  home  to  obtain  the 
command  of  a regiment  of  volunteers.  A strange 
rumor  is  abroad  respecting  this  manoeuvre.  It  is  said 
that  Mr.  Butler,  of  Marion  county,  tendered  the  ser- 
vices of  three  fine  companies  from  that  county,  and 
was  informed  by  the  aid  of  the  governor  that  they 
would  be  accepted,  if  they  would  agree  to  the  elec- 
tion of  Sterling  Price  as  colonel,  D.  D.  Mitchell  as 
lieutenant  colonel,  and  Wm.  Gilpin  as  major,  and 
that  if'  they  would  not.  agree  to  that  selection  of  offi- 
cers they  would  not  be  received.  [Sf.  Louis  Jlmer. 

The  Hannibal  Journal  says:  “We  feel  warranted 
in  saying  that  the  companies  above  alluded  to  (and 
we  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers) will  not  submit  to  the  restrictions  thus  attempt- 
ed  to  be  palmed  on  them — in  their  present  organiza- 
tion at  least.  Volunteer  companies,  battalions,  and 
regiments,  have,  ever  since  the  military  system  has 
been  established  in  this  government,  had  the  privi- 
lege and  right,  as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  usage 
and  iavvs  ol  this  free  republic,  of  electing  their  own 
officers,  and  the  regiments  heretofore  organized 
have,  accordingly,  exercised  that  right;  but  in  this 
instance  it  would  be  in  1 erred  that  the  regiment  has 
not  the  material  to  make  brave  or  judicious  officers, 
or  that  the  men  composing  it  have  not  the  judgment 
or  discretion  to  make  the  selection,  but  that  they 
must  be  appointed  What  absurdity— direct  dicta- 
tion without  the  shadow  of  right — without  any  real 
power.  Its  parallel  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  American  military  history,  down  to  the  present 
period.  Ttie  next  thing  we  may  look  for  will  be  the 
appointment  of  our  township  constables,  coroners, 
&e.  We  cannot  think  that  there  is  a citizen  of  Mis- 
souri, who  is  willing  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of 
his  country,  that  will  for  a moment  submit  to  any 
such  dictation  or  assumption  of  power.  If  they  are 
not  permitted  to  choose  iheir.own  officers  they  cer- 
tainly will  not  turn  out.” 

The  Palmyra  (Mo.)  Courier  says:  “It  is  now  posi- 
tively ascertained  that  an  additional  thousand  volun- 
teers for  Santa  Fe  will  be  accepted  lrom  Missouri. 
There  has,  however,  been  no  legular  call  upon  the 
state  for  that  number:  but  the  privilege  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  one  thousand  volunteers,  lias  been  dele- 
gated to  certain  men,  who  are  to  act  as  commanders. 
The  individuals  are,  Sterling  Price,  of  Chariton,  as 
colonel;  P-  D.  Mitchell,  ot  St.  Louis,  lieut.  colonel; 
Wm.  Gilpin,  of  Jackson,  and  I homas  Price,  of  Cole, 
majors.  No  complaint  is  made  of  these  men  as  offi- 
cers; nut  many  object  to  the  mode  of  Iheir  attaining 
command,  ft  is  greatly  repugnant  to  ttie  ideas  and 
leelipgs  of  our  citizens  to  be  denied  the  right  of  se- 
lecting their  own  officers,  as  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  do.  Ju  consequence  of  this  feeling,  little 
disposition  is  manilested  lo  volunteer.  While  we 
cannot  approve  the  manner  in  which  these  officer 
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are  forced  ~m p < > n the.  volunteers,  ue  must  tel  me-  I 
our  citizens  not  to  let  so  trivjal  a mailer  dete.  them  j 

from  going.  We  should  regret  to  hear  it  said  if) a i 
Missouri  refused  a privilege  that  thousands  in  other 
states  are  eager  to  accept,  because  a condition  is  at- 
tached that  they  are  to  receive  as  officers  men  whose 
exertions  and  influence  doubtless  obtained  for  them 
that  privilege. 

Gen.  Willoek  haring  returned  from  Jefferson  city 
with  an  assurance  that  one  or  two  companies  would 
be  received  from  this  division,  has,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  energy,  Bet  about  raising  a compa- 
ny. His  headquarters  are  at  the  Missouri  house, 
where  persons  wishing  to  volunteer  may  enroll  l heir 
names.  The  general  expects  to  be  off  in  eight  or 
ten  days,  and  has  expressed  a determination  to  go 
whether  he  gets  a company  or  not.  As  his  company 

is,  however,  tapidly  filling  up,  those  wishing  to  join 
had  belter  report  themsevles  immediately.” 

fEjr’ Thomas  L.  Price,  of  Jefferson  city,  who  was 
designated  lo  lake  ihe  command  of  a battalion  of  ar- 
tillery in  t fie  same  way  Col-.  S.  Price  was  designated 
for  the  regiment,  has  abandoned  the  project,  assign- 
ing other  engagements  as  the  reason  for  this  course. 

[Si.  Luuis  Republican. 

The  Palmyra  Whig  says:  “If  Col.  Price,  or  Colonel 
anybody  else,  wants  to  get  command  of  a regiment 
to  Santa  Fe,  we  will  tell  him  how  to  go  about  it,  we 
mean  the  way  it  would  suit  the  boys  in  this  section 
of  the  slate.  When  they  beat  up  for  volunteers,  let 
him  be  the  first  to  enrol  his  name  as  a private,  and  sav 
to  the  boys  that  he  intends  to  go,  office  or  no  office. — 
After  his  enrollment,  if  he  has  any  merit  as  a com- 
mander, let  him  show  it  by  his  acts.  The  people 
have  quite  discrimination  enough  to  find  it  out.  if 
he  is  competent  to  go  through  all  the  regimental 
evolutions,  he  can  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
his  military  tactics.  In  that  case  it  will  not  be  ne- 
cessaiy  for  him  and  those  connected  with  him,  to 
forestal  public  opinion.  It  looks  too  much  like  dic- 
tation for  him  lo  say  to  the  volunteers  before  they 
are  mustered  into  the  service,  “Join  lobe  the  colonel, 
or  you  can’t  join  my  regiment;  I am  authorised  to 
raise  a regiment,  and  if  you  join  it,  it  is  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  you  are  to  vote  for  me  for  colo- 
nel.” Pray,  Col.  Price,  who  authorised  you  to  raise 
a regiment  of  men?  The  president  has  no  authority 
for  doing  it;  and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  act 
ing  governor,  Young,  would  so  far  overlook  the  Jaws 
of  the  state  as  to  give  it.  That  authority  lies  with 
the  people  alone,  and  no  power  can  divest  ther.i  of 

it.  But  the  war  spirit  is  up,  and  the  colonel  has 
been  beaten  in  his  district  for  a nomination  for  con- 
gress, and  he  is  now  on  the  lookout  for  more 
“spoil.”  He  should  be  content  with  his  eight  dol- 
lars a day  and  “roast  beef,”  for  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  and  sit  in  his  arm  chair  and  occasionally  say 
aye  or  no,  as  his  superiors  may  tell  him. 

The  effect,  morally,  of  this  unlawful  act,  will  be 
bad.  'I  Ue  example  set  is  pernicious.  If  Col.  Price 
succeeds  in  ibis  movement,  what  will  keep  others 
from  doing  the  same  thing?  If  the  militia  law  of  the 
stale  is  to  be  disregarded,  then  we  will  have  military 
aspirants  springing  up  in  every  valley  and  on  every 
hill  lop  in  the  state.  Nothing  wrll  be  heard  in  the 
land  but  “wars  and  rumors  ol  wars.”  Ever)  tyro  in 
the  land  who  has  ever  looked  into  “Macomb,”  will 
turn  Ins  reap-hook  into  a sabre.  If  Col.  Puce  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  his  regiment  without  any  di-appro 
ballon  shown  by  the  public,  we  cannot  ,-ee  why  oth- 
ers may  not  Uo  the  same  thing,  il  ihe  military  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  once  reigns  supreme  in  our  lavoreb 
land,  it  will  be  tearful  to  contemplate,  and  may 
shake  the  very  1'uuhdalioiis  ol  our  glorious  lepublic. 

There  is  a right  and  a wr  ng  v.ay  to  call  lor  vol- 
unteers, as  w ell  as  lor  everything  else,  ll  the  pr>  si- 
dent  wants  volunteers  lor  the  delence  ol  uurcoun- 
try,  let  him  make  the  proper  call  on  ihe  governor  ol 
Uie  stale — then  let  the  governor  u ake  ihe  necessary 
rtquisiuoh  on  ben,  V\  iliotk,  and  our  word  lor  il  the 
J4ih  oivision  will  come  to  the  lescue  wuhheaits 
willing  and  hands  rcaoy  lo  do  their  duly.  But  such 
a call  as  this  we  hope  will  be  passed  by  unheeded,  or 
jl  noticed  at  all,  laughed  to  scorn,  as  il  comes  with 
out  ptecedihl,  or  Ihe  shadow  ol  law  to  support  it.— 
It  is  merely  the  ipse  dixit  ol  a lew  aspnanls,  and  has 
the  s.'iicllon  aim  appiobaliem  ol  a lew  politicians  m 
and  about  Washington  city. 

L.  H.  Simms,  esq.,  the  “ soft ” member  of  congress 
from  the  southwest  partot  the  slate,  has  come  home, 
or  will  be  home  in  a lew  days,  so  says  Rumor,  and 
intends  making  an  etlorl,  like  Col.  Price,  lo  raise  a 
regiment  of  mounted  men  fur  ihe  Santa  Fe  service. 
We  oppose  the  movement  in  Col.  price,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  we  shall  condemn  it  in  Simms, — 
It  is  not  the  men  we  oppose,  but  Hie  usurpation  of 
power  attempted  over  the.  people.  Eel  it  come 
irom  what  source  it  may,  such  dictation  shall  meet 
with  our  oppositioo- 


, Picked  mm. — W«  understand  'hat  Ihe  men  w ho  | 
a.c  to  j.  in  C«l.  Price’s  regiment,  are  all  to  be  picked.  . 

fnim  ihe  manner  in  which  the  officers  have,  been  I 
'•(licked”  out,  »e  would  suppose  it  to  be  true.  We  j 
think  it  hardly  possible  that  any  “picked”  men  could 
be  “picked”  up  in  ibis  part  of  the  country.” 

Alabama  volunteers. — The  regiment  encamped 
near  Mobile  elected  their  officers  on  Ihe  27th  ult. — 
John  R.  Coffee,  a private  in  the  Jackson  county 
company  was  elected  colonel;  Richard  G.  Earl,  cap- 
lain  of  the  company  from  Benton  county,  lieutenant 
colonel;  Geo.  Bryan,  of  the  Tallapoosa  volunleers. 
major.  The  regiment  embarked  from  Mobile  on  the 
29ih  for  Point  Isabel. 

Tkf.  detachment  of  Maryland  and  District  of 
Columbia  volunteers,  which  lecenlly  left  Alexan- 
dria in  ihe  steamer  Massachusetts,  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin  of  Ihe  8lh  states,  had  arrived  at  Brazos  in 
15daysand  disembarked. 

North  Carolina  volunteers. — The  Raleigh  Re- 
gister states,  that  about  forty  companies  had  ten 
dered  their  services,  and  as  ten  companies  only  were 
required  from  that  slate,  that  number  had  to  be 
drafted  from  the  whole  that  oflerred.  One  out  of  ev- 
ery four  drew  prizes  from  the  wheel  used  for  the 
purpose. 

Ohio  volunteers. — Col.  Morgan’s  regiment  of 
volunleers  left  Cincinnati  on  the  night  ol  the  10th 
inst.,  on  hoard  two  steamboats,  for  New  Orleans. — 
All  the  Ohio  volunteers  are  now  on  their  way  to  the 
Rio  Grande. 

Kentucky  volunteers.— Orders  hat^  been  re- 
ceived from  Washington,  changing  the  destination 
of  Col.  McKee’s  regiment  of  infantry.  They  will 
embark  this  evening  for  Ihe  Rio  Grande  to  join  Gen. 
Taylor.  The  steamers  Lpuisville  and  Sultana  have 
been  chartered  to  carry' them  to  N.  Orleans.  Col. 
Marshall’s  cavalry  regiment  will  probably  start  on 
Thursday  next,  by  which  time  il  is  expected  all  their 
equipage  will  be  got  ready.  They  will  proceed  from 
here  to  Memphis — by  water,  if  transportation  can  be 
obtained  at  a reasonable  rate;  otherwise  by  land. — 
From  Memphis,  they  will  lake  up  their  march  by 
land  through  Aikansas.  This  information  is  official. 

[Louisville  Journal. 
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Who  can  view  the  incidents  of  the  existing  war, 
without  profound  regret  for  the  fate  to  which  this, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  distinguished  officers 
that  belongs  to  our  army,  has  been  subjected? 

The  services  rendered  by  General  Worth  in  final- 
ly bringing  loan  issue  the  protracted  war  with  the 
Seminoles  in  Florida,  had  fully  prepared  the  public 
mind  throughout  the  country  lor  an  exhibition  of  the 
same  military  talents  upon  a large  field,  in  case  ol 
another  war.  This  expectation  for  a time  was  fully 
realized.  General  Worth  lei t Florida  in  Septem- 
ber last  with  his  regiment,  and  w as  amongst  the  first 
upon  the  ground  of  Corpus  Christi,  in. command  ol 
the  first  brigade,  consisting  of  twelve  companies  ol 
artillery,  the  8lh  regiment  of  infantry,  and  Dun- 
can’s battery  On  the  march  from  thence  to  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  when  the  Mexican  l-orces  threatened  to 
dispute  the  passage  of  General  Taylor’s  army  at  the 
Colorado  River,  General  Wurth  led  the  advance  ol 
Ihe  gallant  light  companies,  in  face  of  a dense  cha 
parral,  ttirougli  water  lour  feel  deep,  and  J 1 0 yards 
ide,  whilst  the  Mexican  artillery,  unlimhered,  with 
poll  fires  lit,  occupied  the  opposile  bank.  It  was 
General  Worth,  who,  with  ins  own  hands,  first 
hoisted  the  American  flag  on  the  batiks  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  lace  ol  ihe  enemy’s  forces  posted  at 
Malumoros,  whilst  ihe  Americans  loudly  cheered 
the  waving  emblem  ol  their  nation. 

It  was  curing  the  quiet  winch  for  some  time  sue 
ceeded  the  occupation  of  ihe  post  last  mentioned,  that 
Geneial  Worm  received  the  niorlilying  intelligence, 
u at  he  had  been  superceded  in  rank,  by  an  anange- 
niem  announced  Irom  the  war  department. 

Sharing  lully  in  the  opinion  w Inch  General  Tay  lor 
manifestly  entertained  at  that  period,  that  no  serious 
hostile  demonstralions  would  Ue  attempted  lur  some 
lime  by  the  Mexicans,  General  Worth  deemed  it 
due  to  himsell  as  an  ifficer,  to  demonstrate  Ins  sen- 
sibility lo  such  an  arrangement  as  had  been  order- 
ed. He  thetelore  addressed  the  lollowing  fetter  to 
Gen.  Taylor. 

Headquarters,  1st  brigade, 
Jlrmy  of  Occupation,  April  2d,  1846. 
General:  1 tie  nearer  ol  yuui  despatches  has  left, 
and  I cannot  peimil  a moment  lo  pass  before  press- 
ing upon  your  kind  consideration  the  hope  that  you 


w ill  be  pleased  immediately  to  relieve  me  from  a 
command  which  you  had  ihe  confidence  to  confer, 
and  in  w Inch  w itn  all  the  ardour  of  my  nature,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities  I have  sought  to  serve 
you  and  the  country.  If  there  is  any  form  or  manner 
in  w inch  out  of  authority  1 can  serve  you,  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  lo  say  with  what  alacrity  J shall  be  al- 
ways at  your  command.  At  the  earliest  moment 
lohen  you  feel  assured  that  no  conflict  is  at  hand  or  in 
prospective,  1 shall  he  much  gratified  by  being  allow- 
ed to  retire  and  not  before.  I remain,  General, 
very  truly  yours, 

W J.  WORTH.  Brigadier  General. 

To  General  Taylor,  Sic.,  Sic. 

After  reaching  Point  Isahel.  General  Worlh  ad- 
dressed the  lollowing  letter  to  Gen  Taylor: 

Point  Isabel.  Brazos  Santiago.  13t/i  of  Jipril,  1846- 

General:  Major  Munroe  has  advised  me  of  your 
communication  of  yesterday.  1 have  been  detained 
here  by  stress  of  weather  arid  shall  be  probably  for 
several  days.  I need  not  say  that  my  services  are 
entirety  at  your  command  at  any  time,  place  or  mo- 
ment. I remain,  General,  with  highest  tespeet,  your 
obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  WORTH,  Brigadier  General. 

To  Brig.  Gen.  Taylor,  commanding,  Sic. 

To  which  Gen.  Taylor  responded  on  the  14th  of 
April,  as  follows: 

Headquarters,  .Army  of  Occupation, 
Camp  near  Matamoros,  April  14th,  1846. 

General:  Your  esteemed  letter  of  yeslerday’s 
date  was  duly  received,  and  1 sincerely  thank  you 
for  the  offer  of  your  services.  Had  we  been  at- 
tacked as  there  was  a decided  probability  that  such 
would  be  the  case  from  the  other  side,  I would  glad- 
ly avail  myself  of  them,  as  I know  your  head,  heart, 
and  hand  would  have  been  with  us  even  to  the  death,  if 
necessary,  in  such  a contingency.  When  1 wrote  to 
Major  Munroe  the  other  day.  General  Ampudia  had 
just  reached  Matamoros  with  a small  reinforcement 
of  cavalry,  assumed  the  command,  and  at  once  or- 
dered ail  Americans  in  the  city  to  leave  for  Victo- 
ria,  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  in  the  interior,  in 
twenty-four  hours;  and  the  next  day  notified  me  to 
leave  for  the  east  bank  of  the  Nueces,  also  in  twen- 
ly-four  hours.  In  case  of  my  not  doing  so  w'ar  would 
be  the  result.  I informed  him  that  1 hud  been  or- 
dered by  my  government  lo  take  and  occupy  a posi- 
tion on  the  left  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  1 had  done 
and  from  which  I could  not  recede,  except  by  orders 
from  the  same  quarter  that  brought  me  here.  The 
movement  in  question,  it  was  expected  by  my  go- 
vernment, would  have  been  a peaceful  one,  arid  that 
he  was  fully  at  liberty  lo  make  it  otherwise  at  any 
moment  he  might  see  fit  to  do  so;  in  which  case  he 
would  be  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  same;  since  which  1 have  heard  nothing 
i further  from  him,  and  I imagine  I will  not,  except  in 
the  i cay  of  protests,  remonstrances,  &fc. — at  any  rale  un- 
til my  communication  can  go  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
be  acted  on  there,  and  the  measures  to  be  pursued 
grow  ing  out  of  it  received  at  Matamoros,  not  any- 
thing stronger  than  paper  bulletins  w ill  be  received 
by  us.  At  the  same  time  1 must  be,  if  possible  lully 
prepared,  at  all  times  lo  ineel  any  event  or  occur- 
rences which  may  arise.  Under  this  state  of  things, 

1 could  nut  ask  you  to  return.  The  weather  here 
since  you  felt  has  been  wretched,  and  from  present 
appearances  will  continue  so  for  some  time,  which 
has  made  ms  all  quite  miserable.  1 presume  it  was 
no  belter  at  Point  Isabel;  if  so  you  must  have  had 
anything  but  a comfortable  time  of  it  there  We 
have  heard  nothing  certain  as  regards  the  fate  of 
Cross.  Wishing  that  matters  at  Washington  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  do  away  the  necessity  of  your 
retiring  Irom  the  service,  1 remain  with  respect 
and  esteem  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  TAYLOR. 

To  Gen.  Worth,  U.  S-  army,  Point  Label. 

This  correspondence  closes  by  General  Worth’s 
letter  in  answer  to  Gen.  Taylor,  dated  April  16lh, 
Point  Isabel,  2 o'clock  P.  M. 

Jipril  16t/i,  1846. 

General:  1 am  this  moment  in  receipt  oi  your 
kind  and  obliging  favor  of  the  14th,  and  shall,  in  half 
an  hour,  embaik  with  a heart  lessened  in  some  de- 
gree of  its  oppressive  burden.  1 congratulate  you 
on  the  turn  of  events.  The  enemy  has  now  fired 
his  gun,  and  will  surrender  the  boundary  as  submis- 
sively as  he  professed  the  determination  lo  resist. — 
Your  dunes  will  be  those  of  pacification;  the  more 
agreeable,  because  more  conformable  to  the  policy 
ol  our  government.  Would  to  God  1 could  go  bet- 
ter assured  of  the  fate  of  Cross.  1 strungly  incline 
to  the  belief  that  Canales’  people,  acting  on  the  sug* 
geslio  s of  Carabajal,  may  have  laid  a snare  for 
him,  in  the  hope  that  il  might  provoke  you  to  com- 
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mence  hostil itit-9.  Recollect  what  I reportad  to  you 
of  the  language  which  the  latter  addressed  to  me 
after  his  parting  with  you  at  Point  Isabel.  It  is  pos- 
sible I may  go  to  Washington  as  you  advise. 

Wishing  you  all  success  and  honor,  I remain,  Ge- 
neral, very  truly  yours.  W.  j.  WORTH. 

To  General  Taylor. 

General  Worth  repaired  to  Washington.  The 
day  after  his  arrival  information  was  received  that 
hostilities  had  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande. — 
His  letter  and  that  of  General  Jones  show  that  he 
was  as  prompt  now  as  he  had  ever  been,  in  a ser- 
vice of  thirty-three  years  to  repair  to  his  coun 
try’s  standard  — which  sentiment  was  understood 
and  appreciated  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Gen.  W.  writes  as  follows  to  the  adjutant  general: 
Washington  city,  May  Sth,  1846.  ) 

6 o'clock,  P.  M.  j 

Sir:  Reliable  information  which  1 have  this  mo- 
ment received  from  tbe  head  quarters  of  the  army  in 
front  of  Matamoros,  makes  it  not  only  a duty,  but 
accords  with  my  inclination  to  request  permission  to 
withdraw  my  resignation,  and  that  I be  ordered  or 
permitted  forthwith  to  return  to,  and  take  command 
of  the  troops  from  which  I was  separated  on  the  7th 
of  April,  by  order  No.  42,  Army  of  Occupation.  1 
am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  &c.,  &c. 

W.  J.  WORTH,  Brigadier  General. 

To  Gen.  Jones,  Adjutant  General. 

Adjutant  General's  Office,  ) 
Washington,  May  Sth,  1846.  j 

General:  I have  submitted  to  the  secretary  of 
war  your  letter  of  this  afternoon’s  date,  in  which 
for  reasons  stated,  you  request  that  your  resignation 
recently  tendered,  may  be  recalled,  and  you  may  be 
ordered  or  permitted  forthwith  to  return  to,  and  take 
command  of  the  troops  from  which  you  were  sepa- 
rated on  the  7th  of  April,  by  order  No.  42,  Army  of 
Occupation. 

The  motives  which  prompt  this  course  on  your 
part  are  fully  appreciated;  and  I am  directed  to  say 
that  your  request  is  complied  with.  You  will  there- 
fore repair  without  delay  to  General  Taylor’s  head 
quarters,  and  report  to  him  accordingly.  I am,  very 
respectfully,  your  ob’t  serv’t, 

B.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 

To  Brevet  Brigadier  Gen.  W.  J.  Worth, 

U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gen.  Worth  throughout  evinced  no  disposition  to 
avoid  duty,  but  anxious  to  have  a question  settled 
that  was  almost  creating  a mutiny  in  the  camp— he 
repaired  to  Washington  determined  not  to  be  the 
cause  of  dissension  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  be- 
lieving loo,  as  he  had  good  cause,  “that  nothing 
stronger  would  occur  than  paper  bulletins,”  as  ex- 
pressed by  General  ”1  aylor.  But  when  the  first  ru- 
mor of  a collision  reached  Washington  city,  Gen. 
Worth  sacrificing  everything,  disregarding  that  so 
depressing  to  a soldier’s  spirit,  withdrew  his  resig- 
nation, repaired  instantly  to  ihe  camp  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  where  he  now  is,  in  line,  ready  to  lead  our 
armies  to  Mexico,  which  he  is  abundantly  able  to 
do,  combining  the  rare  qualities  of  diplomati-t  (ap- 
preciating and  understanding  the  peculiar  features 
of  our  government,) with  that  of  a soldier  well 
tried  in  many  an  open  field,  and  bearing  upon  his 
bocy  marks  of  the  enemy  which  will  live  with  the 
history  of  those  glorious  achievements,  ever  com- 
manding the  admiration  ol  the  American  people, 
as  well  as  the  consideration  and  respect  of  the 
world. 
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IN  SENATE,  MAY  28,  1846— ON  THE  OREGON  QUESTION. 

[Concluded  from  page  239  ] 

Mr.  President:  In  the  progress  of  my  speech  I 
find  another  little  bit  of  rubbish  in  my  path  just 
thrown  into  it  Irom  the  other  side  of  the  sea— from 
London— which  I must  clear  away  before  I proceed 
further.  It  is  in  tbe  form  of  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Times  newspaper.  A friend  has  just  sent  me 
some  numbers  of  that  paper,  in  which  a furious  war 
is  raged  upon  the  Utrecht  line  of  49  degrees,  mo- 
tived by  the  conversational  debate  which  took  place 
in  this  chamber  some  two  months  ago,  and  in  which 
the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr.  Cass,)  and  mysell 
were  speakers,  and  in  which  the  existence  or  non- 
existence, of  that  line  was  the  pointof  contestation. 
The  Times  takes  part  with  the  senator  from  Michi- 
gan, and  carries  into  his  subject  the  usual  quantity 
of  his  fiery  zeal,  ft  so  happens,  Mr.  President,  that 


I possess  a very  delicate  scent,  and  smell  things,  es 
pecially  of  the  rat  species,  at  an  immense  distance. 
So,  when  1 read  these  articles  in  the  Times,  I smelt 
them — smelt  the  beaver  that  was  in  them!  and,  the 
scent  coming  upon  me  very  strong,  l was  struck 
with  an  idea.  It  was  the  9ame  that  struck  the  wor- 
thy Dr.  Primrose  the  second  time  he  met  the  accom- 
plished Ephraim  Jenkinson,  and  heard  from  him  a 
second  rehearsal  of  his  Greek  learning  on  the  cos- 
mogony or  creation  of  the  world.  “Fardon  me, 
sir,  said  the  doctor,  for  interrupting  so  much  learn- 
ing, but  I think  I have  heard  all  this  before.”  The 
apparition  of  the  fair,  with  all  the  catastrophe  of 
the  colt  and  blackberry,  immediately  rose  upon  the 
mental  vjsion  of  the  learned  commentator  on  San- 
coniathon,  Manelho,  Lucullus,  Ocanus,  and  Berosus. 
Seeing  he  was  caught,  he  confessed:  for  Jenkinson 
had  some  redeeming  points  about  him,  and  never 
lied  when  there  was  no  use  in  it.  He  confessed  the 
whole;  and  the  doctor’s  “idea”  received  the  seal  of 
its  confirmation  from  his  candor.  In  like  manner, 
I must  beg  the  pardon  of  the  editor  of  the  Times, 
with  the  suggestion  that  I have  seen  all  this  Utrecht 
learning  before;  that  it  is  an  old  acquaintance  of 
mine;  all  familiar  to  me  from  the  time  that  Presi 
dent  Jefferson’s  governor  of  Lousiana  drove  the 
British  traders  across  the  line  of  Utrecht — across 
49 — and  kept  them  there,  regardless  of  all  their  cries 
and  lamentations.  I recognised  this  old  acquaintance 
in  these  new  articles  in  the  Times — nothing  changed 
in  spirit,  only  in  form. 

The  earl  of  Selkirk,  and  his  associate  sufferers,  in 
forensic  language,  confessed  and  avoided;  that  is  to 
say,  they  admitted  the  line  of  Utrecht,  but  plead  its 
abrogation  by  war,  and  its  supersedeas  by  the  con- 
sent and  connivance  of  the  Spaniard;  but  the  new 
articles,  Jhiproved  by  the  intrepidity,  if  not  by  the 
profundity  of  Greenhow’s  book,  (accredited  as  it  is 
on  this  floor  by  the  senator  from  Michigan,)  boldly 
take  the  short  cut  to  the  object,  and  now  deny,  out 
and  out,  what  was  confessed  and  avoided  before. — 
In  other  respects,  the  Times  articles  now  are  the 
memorials  of  the  British  fur  traders  at  the  epoch  of 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  the  expulsion  of 
these  traders  from  it  by  virtue  of  the  Utrecht  line  of 
49.  And  now  I want  to  ask  the  senator  from  Mi- 
chigan, (Mr.  Cass,)  if,  at  seeing  himself  thus  ap- 
plauded by  the  London  Times,  he  does  not  feel 
tempted,  like  the  Athenian  of  old  at  seeing  himself 
applauded  by  a rabble  he  despised,  to  turn  round  to 
his  friends,  and  ask  what  he  had  done  amiss  to  bring 
this  applause  upon  him?  (Mr.  Cass  nodded  assent.) 

1 can  tell  him  what  he  has  done  amiss:  he  has  taken 
the  British  fur  traders’  side  of  the  line  of  Utrecht. 
And  as  for  the  editor  of  the  Times,  if  he  wishes 
light  on  the  subject,  1 can  refer  him  to  the  authentic 
sources  of  information  just  at  his  hand,  namely:  the 
king’s  map,  with  the  Utrecht  line  upon  it,  as  well  as 
the  Maine  boundary  line  upon  it,  (all  written  in  the 
old  king’s  own  hand,)  which  so  marvellously  disap- 
peared from  the  foreign  office  at  the  time  of  the 
Ashburton  treaty;  and  also  to  the  thin  quarto,  with 
red  edges,  printed  at  the  corner  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  Charing  Cross,  London,  Anno  Domini 
MDCCL111,  prepared  by  Thomas  Jeffreys,  Esq., 
geographer  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  intended  for 
the  instruction  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  dominions 
whose  boundaries  he  was  defining  to  him.  Upon 
Jenkins’  principle,  the  Times  editor  should  confess, 
after  seeing  this  map  of  George  the  Third,  and  this 
geography,  in  which  the  king  sLudied  the  boundaries 
of  his  dominions. 

This  bit  of  rubbish  being  removed  from  my  path,  1 
now  go  on  with  my  subject. 

The  value  of  the  country — I mean  the  Columbia 
river  and  its  valley — (1  must  repeat  the  limitation 
every  time,  lest  I be  carried  up  to  54  degrees  40  min- 
utes,)— has  been  questioned  on  this  floor  and  else- 
where. It  has  been  supposed  to  be  of  little  value — 
hardly  worth  the  possession,  much  less  the  acquisi- 
tion; and  treated  rather  as  a burden  to  be  got  rid  of, 
than  as  a benefit  to  be  preserved.  This  is  a great 
error,  and  one  that  only  prevails  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  the  British  know  belter;  and  if  they  held  a 
tithe  of  our  title,  they  would  fight  the  world  lor 
what  we  depreciate.  It  is  not  a worthless  country, 
but  one  ol  immense  value,  and  that  under  many  as- 
pects, and  will  be  occupied  by  others,  to  our  injury 
and  annoyance,  if  not  by  ourselves  for  our  own  be 
nefit  and  protection.  Forty  years  ago  it  was  written 
by  Humboldt,  that  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  pre- 
sented the  only  situation  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America  fit  for  the  residence  of  a civilized  people. 
Experience  has  confirmed  the  truth  of  this  wise  re- 
mark. All  the  rest  of  the  coast,  from  the  Straits 
of  Fuca  out  to  New  Archangel,  (and  nothing  but 
a fur  trading  post  there,)  remains  a vacant  waste, 
abandoned  since  the  quarrel  of  Noutka  Sound,  and 
become  the  derelict  ol  nations.  The  Columbia  only 
invites  a possessor;  and  for  that  possession,  saga- 


cious British  diplomacy,  has  been  long  weaving  its 
web.  It  is  not  a worthless  possession;  but  valuable 
under  many  and  large  aspects;  to  the  consideration 
of  some  of  which  I now  proceed. 

It  is  valuable,  both  as  a country  to  be  inhabited, 
and  as  a position  to  be  held  and  defended.  I speak, 
it,  first,  as  a position,  commanding  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  overlooking  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia. — 
The  North  Pacific  is  a rich  sea,  and  is  already  the 
seat  of  a great  commerce:  British,  French,  Ameri- 
can, Russian,  and  ships  of  other  nations  frequent  it. 
Our  whaling  ships  over  it:  our  ships  of  war  go  there 
to  protect  our  interest;  and,  great  as  that  interest 
now  is,  it  is  only  the  beginning.  Futurity  will  de- 
velope  an  immense,  and  various  commerce  on  that 
sea,  of  which  the  far  greater  part  will  be  Ameri- 
can. That  commerce,  neither  in  the  merchant  ships 
which  carry  it  on,  or  in  the  military  marine  which 
protects  it,  can  find  a port,  to  call  its  own,  within 
twenty  thousand  miles  of  the  field  of  its  operations. 
The  double  length  of  the  two  Americas  has  to  be 
run — a stormy  and  tempestuous  cape  to  be  doubled — 
to  find  itself  in  a port  of  its  own  country:  while  here 
lies  one  in  the  very  edge  of  its  field,  ours  by  right, 
ready  for  use,  and  ample  for  every  purpose  of  refuge 
and  repair,  protection  and  domination.  Can  we  turn 
our  backs  upon  it?  and  in  turning  the  back,  deliver 
it  up  to  the  British?  Insane  and  suicidal  would  be 
the  fatal  act! 

To  say  nothing  of  the  daily  want  of  such  a port 
in  time  of  peace,  its  want  in  time  of  war  becomes 
ruinous.  Commodore  Porter  has  often  told  me  that, 
with  protection  from  batteries  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  he  never  would  have  put  himself  in  a 
condition  to  be  attacked  under  the  weak  or  collusive 
guns  of  a neutral  port.  He  has  told  me  that,  with 
such  a port  for  the  reception  of  his  prizes,  he  would 
not  have  sunk  in  the  ocean,,  or  hid  in  islands  where 
it  was  often  found,  the  three  millions  of  British  pro- 
perty captured  in  his  three  years’  daring  and  daunt- 
less cruise.  Often  has  he  told  me,  that  with  such  a 
port  at  his  hand,  he  would  never  have  been  driven 
to  spill  upon  the  waters  that  oil,  for  the  want  of 
which,  a9  a member  of  the  British  parliament  said, 
London  had  burnt  darkly — had  been  in  the  dark — 
for  a whole  year.  What  happened  to  Commodore 
Porter  and  his  prizes — what  happened  to  all  our 
merchant  ships,  driven  from  the  North  Pacific  dur- 
ing the  war — all  this  to  happen,  again  upon  a far 
larger  scale,  is  but  half  the  evil  of  turning  our  backs 
now  upon  this  commanding  position;  for,  to  do  so,  is 
to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of  a power  that  knows 
the  value  of  positions — the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  our  own  coasts  attest  that — and  has  her 
eye  on  this  one.  The  very  year  after  the  renewal  of 
the  delusive  convention  of  1818 — in  the  year  1819 — 
a master  ship  carpenter  was  despatched  from  Lon- 
don to  Fort  Vancouver,  to  begin  there  the  repair  of 
vessels,  and  even  the  construction  of  small  ones;  and 
this  work  has  been  going  on  ever  since.  She  resists 
our  possession!  If  we  abandon,  she  will  retain! — 
And  her  wooden  walls,  bristling  with  cannon,  and 
issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  will  give 
the  law  to  the  North  Pacific,  permitting  our  ships  to 
sneak  about  in  time  of  peace — sinking,  seizing  or 
chasing  them  away  in  time  of  war.  As  a position, 
then,  and  if  nothing  but  a rock,  or  desert  point, 
the  possession  of  the  Columbia  is  invaluable  to  us; 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  it  at  all  haz- 
ards. 

Agriculturally  the  value  of  the  country  is  great; 
and,  to  understand  it  in  all  its  extent,  th  s large 
country  should  be  contempLled  under  its  different 
divisions — the  threefold  natural  geographical  divi- 
sions under  which  its  presents  itself;  the  maritime,  the 
middle,  and  the  mountain  districts. 

The  maritime  region — the  fertile  part  of  it— is  the 
long  valley  between  the  Cascade  and  the  coast  ran- 
ges of  mountains,  extending  from  the  head  of  the 
Wah-lah-math,  near  the  latitude  42  degrees,  to  the 
Straits  of  Fuca,  near  latitude  49.  In  this  valley 
lies  the  rich  tide  water  region  of  the  Columbia,  with 
the  Wah-lah-math  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Cowe- 
liske,  and  the  Olympic  district  on  the  north.  It  is 
a valley  of  near  five  hundred  miles  long,  north  and 
south,  above  one  hundred  wide;  rich  in  soil,  grass, 
and  limber — sufficient  of  itself  to  constitute  a respect- 
able state,  and  now  the  seat  of  the  British  commer- 
cial and  military  post  of  Vancouver,  and  of  their 
great  farming  establishment  of  Nisqually. 

The  middle  district  from  the  Cascade  range  to 
near  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the  region 
called  desert,  and  which,  in  the  imaginations  of 
many,  has  given  character  to  the  whole  country. — 
In  some  respects  it  is  a desert — barren  of  wood — 
sprinkled  with  sandy  plains — melancholy  under  the 
sombre  aspect  of  the  gloomy  artemisia — and  deso- 
late from  volcanic  rocks,  through  the  chasms  of 
which  plunge  the  headlong  streams.  But  this  desert 
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lias  its  redeeming  points — much  water — -ass — ! 

many  oases — mountains  capped  with  -now,  to  re-  I 
fresh  the  air,  the  land,  and  the  eye — blooming  val- 
leys— a clear  sky,  pure  air,  and  a supreme  salubri- 
ty. It  is  the  ho ne  of  the  horse!  found  there  wild  in 
all  the  perlection  of  his  first  nature — beautiful  and 
fleet — fiery  and  docile — patient,  enduring,  and  affec- 
tionate. Gen.  Clark  has  told  me,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  seventy  horses  which  he  and  Lewis  ob- 
tained. he  had  never  seen  the  match  in  any  equal 
number;  and  he  had  seen  the  finest  which  the  sport- 
ing course  or  the  warlike  parade,  had  exhibited  in 
Virginia.  It  is  the  home  of  that  horse — the  horse 
of  Persia — which  gallops  his  eighty  miles  a day — 
swimming  the  rivers  as  he  comes  to  them — finds  his 
own  food  at  night,  the  hoof  scraping  away  the  snow 
when  it  hides  the  grass — gallops  his  eighty  miles 
again  the  next  day;  and  so  on  through  a long  and 
healthy  life;  carrying  his  master  in  the  chase,  or  the 
fight;  circumventing  the  game,  and  pursuing  the  foe, 
with  the  intelligence  of  reason  and  the  fidelity  of 
friendship.  General  Clark  has  informed  me  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  a scout  ahead,  to  drive  away 
the  elk  and  buffalo,  at  the  sight  of  which  all  the 
horses  immediately  formed  for  the  chase,  the  loose 
ones  dashing  off  to  surround  and  circumvent  the 
game.  The  old  hunters  have  also  told  me  their 
marvellous  stories  about  these  horses,  and  that  in 
war  and  hunting  they  had  more  sense  than  people, 
and  as  much  courage,  and  loved  it  as  well.  The 
country  that  produces  such  horses  must  also  produce 
men  and  cattle,  ami  all  the  inferior  animals;  and 
must  have  many  beneficent  attributes  to  redeem  it 
from  the  stigma  of  desolation. 

The  mountain  division  has  its  own  peculiar  fea- 
tures, and  many  of  them  as  useful  as  picturesque. — 
At  the  base  of  the  mountains  a long,  broad,  and  high 
bench  is  seen — three  hundred  miles  long,  fifty  miles 
wide — the  deposite  of  abraded  mountains  of  snow 
and  verdure  through  thousands  of  years.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  thus  describe  this  great  bench  of  land,  which 
they  twice  crossed  in  their  expedition  to  and  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

“The  country  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  se- 
veral hundred  miles  in  length  and  about  fifty  wide, 
is  a high  level  plain;  in  all  its  parts  extremely  fer- 
tile, and  in  many  places  covered  with  a growth  of 
tall,  long  leafed  pine.  This  plain  is  chiefly  inter- 
rupted near  the  streams  of  water,  where  the  hills 
are  steep  and  lofty;  but  the  soil  is  good,  unencum- 
bered by  much  stone,  and  possesses  more  timber 
than  the  level  country.  Under  shelter  of  these  hills 
the  bottom  lands  skirt  the  margin  of  the  rivers,  and 
though  narrow  and  confined,  are  still  fertile  and 
rarely  inundated.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  wide- 
spread tract  is  coveied  with  a profusion  of  grass 
and  plants,  which  are  at  this  time  (May)  as  high  as 
the  knee.  Among  these  are  a variety  of  esculent 
plants  and  roots,  acquired  without  much  difficulty, 
and  yielding  not  only  a nutricious,  but  a very  agree- 
able food.  The  air  is  pure  and  dry,  the  climate 
quite  as  mild,  if  not  milder,  than  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  states,  and  must  be  equal- 
ly healthy,  for  all  the  disorders  we  have  witnessed 
may  fairly  be  imputed  more  to  the  nature  of  the  diet 
than  to  any  intemperance  of  climate.  This  general 
observation  is  of  course  to  be  qualified,  since  in  the 
same  tract  of  country  the  degrees  of  the  combina- 
tion of  heat  and  cold  obey  the  influence  of  situation. 
Thus  the  rains  of  the  low  grounds,  near  our  camp, 
are  snows  in  the  high  plains;  and  while  the  sun 
shines  with  intense  heat  in  the  confined  bottom,  the 
plains  enjoy  a much  colder  air,  and  the  vegetation 
is  retarded  at  least  fifteen  days,  while  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  the  snows  are  still  many  feet  in  depth; 
so  that  within  twenty  miles  of  our  camp  we  observe 
the  rigors  of  winter  cold,  the  cool  air  of  spring,  and 
the  oppressive  heat  of  midsummer.  Even  on  the 
plains,  however,  where  the  snow  has  fallen,  it  seems 
to  do  but  little  injury  to  the  grass  and  other  plants, 
which,  though  apparently  tender  and  susceptible,  are 
still  blooming  at  the  height  of  nearly  eighteen  inches 
through  tue  snow.  In  short,  this  district  affords  many 
advantages  to  settlers,  and  if  properly  cultivated, 
would  yield  every  object  necessary  for  the  subsis- 
tence and  comfort  of  civilized  man.” 

Other  and  similar  benches  of  the  same  character 
are  frequently  seen,  inviting  the  farmer  to  make  his 
healthy  habitation  and  fertile  field  upon  it. 

Entering  the  gorges  of  the  mountains,  and  a suc- 
cession of  everything  is  found  which  is  seen  in  the 
alpine  regions  of  Switzerland,  glaciers  only  except 
ed.  Magnificent  mountain  scenery — lakes — grassy 
valleys — snpw  capped  mountains — clear  streams  and 
fountains — coves  and  parks — hot  and  warm  springs 
—mineral  waters  of  many  varieties — salt  springs — 
wood,  coal,  and  iron.  Such  are  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  the  long  amt  broad  section  from  the  head  ol 
the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  of  the  sunny  south,  to  the 
head  of  the  Athabasca,  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  This 


I eii,  ov  those  unacquainted  with  the  farthest  west,  to 
be,  and  to  be  forever,  the  desolate  and  frozen  do- 
minion of  the  wild  beast  and  the  savage.  On  the 
contrary,  I view  it  as  the  future  seat  of  population 
and  power,  where  man  is  to  appear  in  all  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  endowments  which  enno 
ble  the  mountain  race,  and  where  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, and  love  of  virtue,  are  to  make  their  last 
stand  on  earth. 

Thus,  agriculturally,  and  as  producing  the  means 
of  human  subsistence — as  sustaining  a population 
and  supplying  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power,  as 
derived  from  the  surface  and  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
— I look  upon  the  region  drained  by  the  waters  of  the 
Columbia  as  one  of  the  valuable  divisions  of  the 
North  American  continent. 

No  reason  to  undervalue  it  on  the  score  of  com- 
merce. But  this  branch  of  her  advantages  is  attack- 
ed through  another  channel  — in  the  supposed  unfit- 
ness of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  for  the  purposes 
of  a port,  commercial  or  naval. 

“An  expedition  of  our  own  (Captain  Wilkes’)  has 
fostered  this  opinion;  but  fortunately  furnishes  the 
correction  to  its  own  error.  The  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition condemns  the  porl;  the  chart  that  accom- 
panies it  proves  it  to  be  good.  This  chart  was  con- 
structed upon  the  seventy  days’  labor  of  three  young 
gentlemen,  midshipmen  in  the  expedition,  whose 
numerous  soundings  show  the  diligence  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  their  work — their  names,  Knox,  Reynolds, 
and  Blair.  I read  what  was  wrilten  in  the  narrative: 
it  differed  from  all  that  I had  read  before.  I exam- 
ined the  charl:  it  appeared  to  me  to  present  a fine 
harbor.  But,  being  no  nautical  man,  I put  no  faith 
in  my  own  opinions,  and  had  recourse  to  others, 
Mr.  Jas.  Blair,  one  of  the  three  midshipmen  who  had 
surveyed  the  port,  was  in  this  city,  son  of  my  friend, 
Francis  P.  Blair.  I talked  with  him.  His  answers 
were  satisfactory.  I addressed  him  written  queries. 
He  answered  them;  and  his  answers,  supported  by 
facts  and  reasons,  placed  the  harbor  above  that  of 
New  York. 

“But  a New-  York  pilot  was  in  the  city — Mr.  John 
Maginn — for  eighteen  years  a pilot  , there,  and  that 
upon  an  apprenticeship  of  ten  years,  and  now  the 
President  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Pilots,  and 
their  agent  to  attend  to  the  pilot  bill  before  congress; 
he  was  here,  and  made  my  acquaintance.  I asked 
him  to  compare  the  charts  of  the  two  harbors,  New 
York  and  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  give  his 
opinion  in  writing,  detailed  and  reasoned,  of  their  re- 
spective merits.  He  did  so,  and  these  answers  place 
the  port  of  the  Columbia  far  above  that  of  New  York 
in  every  particular,  without  exception,  which  consti- 
tutes a good  harbor.  In  depth  of  water  and  in  width 
of  channel — in  directness  of  channels,  one  being  ex- 
actly straight,  the  other  with  an  elbow  only — in  the 
form  and  character  of  the  bar,  which  is  narrow,  with 
a hard  sand  bottom,  and  gently  sloping  to  the  shores 
— in  readiness  of  access  to  the  sea,  being  in  the  edge 
of  the  ocean — in  freedom  from  ice  in  winter  and 
great  heats  in  summer — in  steadiness  of  winds  and 
currents — in  freedom  from  shelters  outside  of  the 
harbor,  where  enemy’s  ships  or  fleets  in  time  of  war 
can  hide  and  lie  in  wait  for  returning  or  outgoing  ves- 
sels— in  number,  extent  and  safety  of  anchoring 
places,  sufficient  for  any  number  and  any  elass  of  ves- 
sels, immediately  within  the  harbor — in  defensibility, 
being,  from  the  narrowness  of  the  mouth  and  the 
high  points  which  overlook  it,  susceptible  of  absolute 
defence.  And  in  this  respect,  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia stands  out  pre-eminently  distinguished  over 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  most  of  those  of 
the  world. 

“No  seven  months,  like  the  Nile,  or  three,  like 
the  Mississippi — no  broad  outlets  through  low  lands 
and  marshes — no  wide  expanse  of  water  at  its  mouth 
— but  a bay  within,  large  enough  to  hold  ten  thou- 
sand vessels,  a narrow  gale  to  enter  the  sea,  and  pro- 
montories on  each  side  to  receive  batteries  to  defend 
it.  In  short,  in  a state  of  nature,  without  pilots, 
light-houses,  buoys,  beacons,  steam  towboats,  an  ex- 
cellent port:  with  these  advantages,  superior  to  New 
York  lor  every  vessel,  from  the  merchant  service  to 
the  ship-of-lhe-line.  Such  is  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  which  has  been  undervalued  for 
several  reasons;  among  others,  to  find  an  argument 
lor  going  to  54  40  to  search  for  harbors  in  the  depths 
of  volcanic  chasms,  often  lop  deep  for  anchorage,  too 
abrupt  lor  approach,  and  always  sealed  in  sterile 
lands,  to  which  geography  has  attached  the  name  01 
Desolation.  Like  the  otherdisadvaotages  attributed 
to  the  Columbia,  that  of  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  vanishes  at  the  touch  of  examination?  Not 
only  vanishes,  but  turns  out  to  be  one  of  its  great 
and  positive  superiorities.  I would  r.  ad  the  state- 
ments of  Midshipman  Blair,  and  the  pilot,  Mr.  Ma- 
ginn, but  find  them  too  long  lor  a place  in  a speech; 
they  will  appear  in  an  appendix. 


“All  the  capacities  of  (his  harbor  are  well  known 
to  the  British.  Often  have  their  government  vessels 
surveyed  it — three  times  that  I know  of,  and  never 
with  a disparaging  report.  But  why  argue?  While 
I speak,  the  work  is  going  on.  Vessels  have  been 
entering  the  port  since  1792— a period  of  fifty  six 
years — without  pilots,  lights,  buoys,  beacons,  steam 
towboats:  without  any  of  the  aids  which  the  skill 
and  power  of  civilization  gives  to  a port.  Thev  are 
entering  it  now;  and,  counting  from  its  first  discove- 
ry, there  is  not  a day  in  the  year,  nor  an  hour  in  the 
day,  or  in  the  night,  in  which  they  have  not  entered 
it,  and  entered  it  safely.  A few  have  been  wrecked, 
arid  a very  few;  the  great  mass  have  entered  safely, 
arid  this  in  a slate  of  nature.  What  will  it  be,  then, 
wheq  aided  like  the  established  ports  of  the  civilized 
world?” 

The  carrying  trade  between  eastern  Asia  and 
western  America  will  be  another  of  (he  advantages 
belonging  to  the  Columbia.  It  is  the  only  position 
between  the  isthmus  of  Darien  and  Behring’s  straits 
on  which  a naval  power  can  exist.  Mexico  has  no 
timber,  few  ports  and  none  of  the  elements  of  ship 
building.  The  Lower  California  is  the  same. — 
Northern  California,  with  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
and  the  magnificent  timber  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  is 
now  shown,  by  the  discoveries  of  Captain  Fremont, 
to  be  geopraphically  appurtenant  to  the  Columbia, 
and  in  time  must  obey  its  destiny.  The  Columbia 
river  is  the  seat  of  a great  naval  pre-eminence: 
magnificent  timber — the  whole  tidewater  region  of 
the  river,  180  miles  in  length,  fit  for  a continuous 

ship  yard  — supplied  with  everything  from  above 

secure  against  the  possibility  of  hostile  approach 
below.  North  of  the  Straits  of  Fuea  it  is  a con- 
tinued volcanic  desolation,  where  ships  will  hardly 
go,  much  less  be  built.  During  three  hundred  years 
it  has  remained,  and  still  remains,  the  derelict  of 
nations.  Russian  fur  traders  alone  have  seated  them- 
selves upon  some  of  its  hyperborean  islands.  There 
is  no  seat  for  a naval  power  on  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  except  on  the  Columbia.  The 
Asiatics  have  no  taste  for  the  sea;  they  never  seek 
the  great  ocean.  The  people  on  the  Columbia,  then, 
will  be  the  carriers  almost  exclusively,  between 
eastern  Asia,  and  its  myriad  of  islands,  on  one  side, 
and  all  Mexico,  California,  and  Northwest  America, 
on  the  other;  and  rich  will  be  the  profits  of  such  car- 
rying. I set  down  this  as  another  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  the  Columbia. 

The  grasses  of  the  country,  indigenous  as  they 
are,  and  in  the  wild  state,  are  named  by  Captain 
Fremont  as  among  its  natural  advantages, sources  of 
national  and  individual  wealth,  and  the  means  of 
changing  the  mode  of  military  operations,  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  heavy  commissarrat,  of  European 
armies.  Horses  for  the  men  to  ride  on,  and  cattle 
for  them  to  feed  on,  would  both  find  their  support  in 
these  grasses,  and  permit  the  most  rapid  and  extend- 
ed movements  of  mounted  gun  men,  cavalry,  and 
horse  artillery.  He  says: 

“Referring  to  my  journal  for  particular  descrip- 
tions, and  for  sectional  boundaries  between  good  and 
bad  districts,  I can  only  say  in  general  and  compa- 
rative terms,  that,  in  that  branch  of  agriculture 
which  implies  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  staple 
crops,  it  would  be  inferior  to  the  Atlantic  slates, 
though  many  parts  are  superior  for  wheat;  while  in' 
the  rearing  of  flocks  and  herds,  it  would  claim  a high 
place.  Its  grazing  capabilities  are  great;  and  even 
in  the  indigenous  grass  now  there,  an  element  of  na- 
tional and  individual  wealth  may  be  found.  In  fact 
the  valuable  grasses  begin  within  one  hundred  and’ 
fifty  mile9  of  the  Missouri  frontier,  and  extend  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it  is 
the  short  curly  grass,  on  which  the  buffalo  delights 
to  feed,  (whence  its  name  of  buffalo,)  arid  which  is 
still  good  when  dry  and  apparently  dead.  West  of 
those  mountains,  it  is  a larger  growth,  in  clusters, 
and  hence  called  bunch  grass,  and  which  has  a se- 
cond or  fall  growth.  Plains  and  mountains  both 
exhibit  tliem;  and  I hav.e  seen  good  pasturage  at  an 
elevation  of  ten  thousand  feet,  in  this  spontane- 
ous product,  the  trading  or  travelling  caravans  can 
find  subsistence  for  their  animals;  and,  in  milita- 
ry operations,  any  number  of  cavalry  may  be  mov- 
ed, and  any  number  of  cattle  be  driven,  and  thus 
men  and  horses  'be  supported  on  long  expeditions 
and  even  in  winter  in  the  sheltered  situations.”— 
(p.  277  ) 

Militarily,  its  advantages  are  vast,  and  are  gra- 
phically sketched  by  Captain  Fremont.  In  his  ex- 
tended explorations,  he  lias  viewed  the  country  un- 
der every  aspect  of  natural  or  physical'  geography, 
anJ  thus  presents  it  under  its  military  aspect  in  a 
stale  of  nature: 

“The  Columbia  is  the  only  river  which  traverses 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  country,  breaking  through 
all  the  ranges,  and  entering  the  sea.  Dra  . ing  us 
waters  from  a section  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  in 
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the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are  collected  into  one 
stream  ny  three  mam  forks,  (Lewis’,  Clark's,  and 

North  Fork.)  near  the  centre  of  the  Oregon  valley, 
this  great  river  thence  proceeds  by  a single  channel 
to  the  sea,  while  its  three  forks  lead  each  to  a pass 
in  the  mountains,  which  opens  the  way  into  the  in 
terior  of  the  continent.  This  fact  in  relation  to  the 
rivers  of  this  region,  give  an  immense  value  to  the 
Columbia.  Its  mouth  is  the  only  inlet  and  outlet  to 
and  from  the  sea;  its  three  forks  lead  to  the  passes 
in  the  mountains;  it  is,  therefore,  the  only  line  of 
communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  interior 
of  North  America,  and  all  operations  of  war  or  com- 
merce, of  national  or  social  intercourse,  must  be 
conducted  upon  it.  This  gives  it  a value  beyond 
estimation,  and  would  involve  irreparable  injury 
if  lost.  In  ihis  unity  and  concentration  of  its  wa- 
ters, the  Pacific  side  of  our  continent  differs  en 
tirely  from  the  Atlantic  side,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains  are  dispersed  into  many 
rivers,  having  their  different  entrances  into  the  sea, 
and  opening  many  lines  of  communication  with  the 
interior. 

“The  Pacific  coast  is  equally  different  from  that  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  coast  of  the  Atlantic  is  low  and 
open,  indented  with  numerous  bays,  sounds,  and 
rivers  estuaries,  ar.cessable  every  where,  and  open- 
ing by  many  channels  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  pacific  coast,  on  the  contrary;  is  high  and  com- 
pact, with  few  bays,  and  but  one  that  opens  into  the 
heart  of  the  country.  The  immediate  coast  is  what 
the  seamen  call  iron  bound.  A little  within,  it  is 
skirted  by  two  successive  ranges  of  mountains,  stand- 
ing as  ramparts  between  the  sea  and  the  interior 
country,  and  to  get  through  which  there  is  but  one 
gate,  and  that  narrow  and  easily  defended.  The 
structure  of  the  coast,  backed  by  these  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  with  its  concentration  and  unity  of 
waters,  gives  to  the  country  an  immense  military 
Strength,  and  will  probably  render  Oregon  the  most 
impregnable  country  in  the  world.” — (p.  274-5  ) 

“Commercially,  the  advantages  of  Oregon  will  be 
great — far  greater  than  any  equal  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic states.  The  eastern  Asiatics,  who  will  be  their 
chief  customers,  are  more  numerous  than  our  cus- 
tomers in  western  Europe — more  profitable  lo  trade 
with,  and  less  dangerous  to  quarrel  with.  Their  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  are  richer  than  those  of  Europe; 
they  want  what  the  Oregons  will  have  to  spare,  bread 
and  provisions,  and  have  no  systems  of  policy  to  pre- 
vent them  from  purchasing  these  necessaries  of  life 
from  those  who  can  supply  them.  The  sea  which 
washes  their  shores  is  every  way  a better  sea  than 
the  Atlantic;  richer  in  its  whale  arid  other  fisheries; 
in  the  fur  regions  which  inclose  it  lo  the  north;  more 
fortunate  in  the  tranquility  of  its  character,  in  ils 
perfect  adaptation  to  steam  navigation;  in  its  inter 
mediate  or  half-way  islands,  and  its  myriad  of  rich 
islands  on  its  further  side;  in  its  freedom  from  mari- 
time powers  on  ilscoasts,  except  the  American,  which 
is  to  grow  up  at  ihe  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  As  a 
people  to  trade  with;  as  a sea  to  navigate;  the  Mon 
golian  rare  of  eastern  Asia,  and  the  North  Pacific 
ocean,  are  lar  preferable  to  the  Europeans  and  the 
Atlantic.” 

But  enough  of  this.  The  country  is  vindicated, 
error  is  dispelled.  Instead  of  worthlessness,  the  re- 
gion of  the  Oregon  is  proved  to' have  all  the  capabi- 
lities to  sustain  a great  population,  and  to  furnish  the 
elements  of  commerce  and  manufactures — a vast  and 
rich  commerce  and  i avigalion  at  ils  hands — a pea 
ceable  sea  to  navigate — gentle  and  profitable  people 
to  trade  with  them — a climate  of  supreme  and  al- 
most miraculous  salubrity — a natural  frontier  ol 
mountain  ramparts — a triple  barrier  of  mountains — 
to  give  her  a military  impregnability. 

H aving  cleared  away  the  errors  w hich  undervalu- 
ed the  country,  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  pe- 
culiar lo  it,  1 now  come  to  another  advantage,  com- 
mon to  all  North  America,  and  long  since  the  che- 
rished vision  of  my  young  imagination.  A Russian 
empress  said  of  the  Crimeh:  Here  lies  the  road  to 
Byzantium.  1 say  lo  my  fellow  citizens;  Through 
the  valley  of  the  Columbia  lies  the  North  American 
road  to  India.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  I wrote  some- 
thing on  this  head,  and  published  it.  A quailer  of  a 
century  of  experience  and  observation  has  given  me 
nothing  to  detract  from  what  1 then  wrote — nothing 
to  add,  except  as  derived  from  the  progress  of  the 
arts,  arid  especially  omnipotent  steam. 

The  trade  of  the  east  has  always  been  the  richest 
jewel  in  the  diadem  of  commerce.  All  nations,  in 
all  ages,  have  sought  it;  and  those  which  obtained  it, 
or  even  a share  ol  it,  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
opulence,  refinement  and  power.  The  routes  through 
which  it  flowed  fertilized  deserts,  and  built  up  cities 
and  kingdoms  amidst  the  desolation  of  rocks  and 
sands.  Phenicia,  Egypt,  Persia,  were  among  the 
ancient  thoroughfares  of  this  commerce;  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandria  among  its  modern  channels; 


and  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  south,  and  Bruges  and 
Antwerp  in  the  north,  the  means  of  its  distribution 
over  Europe.  All  grew  rich  and  powerful  upon  it; 
and,  with  with  wealth  and  power,  came  civilization 
and  refinement.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  became 
the  recent  route,  with  wealth  to  ils  discoveries,  the 
Portuguese,  and  all  their  rivals  and  followers — the 
Dutch,  English,  French,  and  others. 

The  commerce  of  Asia,  always  dazzling  to  the 
Oriental  nations,  became  the  intense  object  of  de- 
sire to  the  western  Europeans,  from  the  time  that 
the  crusades  visited  Constantinople,  and  Vasca  di 
Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  dazzl 
irig  attraction  of  this  commerce  was  the  cause  of  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  Columbus,  going  west 
to  A-ia,  was  arrested  by  the  intervention  of  the  two 
Americas.  From  his  day  to  the  present,  skill  and 
power  have  exerted  themselves  lo  get  round,  or 
through  this  formidable  obstacle.  All  the  altempts 
to  discover  a northwest  passage  were  so  many  at- 
tempts to  discover  a western  road  to  India.  All  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  French  among  the  interior  lakes  and 
great  rivers  of  N.  America  were  with  the  same  view. 
La  Salle,  the  great  French  discoverer,  parting  from 
his  friends  eight  miles  from  Montreal,  for  his  last 
word,  exclaimed,  La  Chine!  (China),  as  the  word 
which  displayed  the  object  and  end  of  his  adventur- 
ous enterpise;  arid  by  that  name  the  spot  is  known  to 
this  day.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a great  dis- 
coverer but  one:  he  knew  not  how  to  conciliate  the 
feelings  of  his  people,  and  fell  a sacrifice  to  their  re- 
sentment on  the  Arkansas.  The  Jesuit  fathers,  cou- 
rageous and  pious  missionaries,  to  whom  the  world 
was  indeted  for  all  its  early  knowledge  of  North 
America,  (1  am  speaking  only  of  the  interior),  seeing 
the  waters  of  a thousand  lakes  held  in  equilibrium 
on  a vast  |#ateau  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  from 
which  three  great  rivers  went  off  north,  south  and 
cast,  lo  the  Atlantic;  and  hearing  the  Indians  speak 
of  a river  of  the  west,  in  their  language  Oregon — a 
spelling  which  Humboldt  follows — naturally  sup- 
posed lhat,  from  the  same  plateau  a fourth  great  river 
went  off  west,  and  actually  sketched  an  Oregon  from 
Lake  Winepec  to  the  Pacific,  still  to  be  seen  on  some 
old  maps.  They  were  right  in  the  fact  of  the  river, 
though  mistaken  in  its  source;  and  this  is  Ihe  first 
knowledge  which  history  has  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Jefterson,  that  man  of  rare  endowments  and 
common  sense — of  genius  and  judgment,  philosophy 
and  practice — whose  fertile  rnind  was  always  teem- 
ing with  enterprises  beneficial  to  his  species;  this 
rare  man,  following  up  the  grand  idea  of  Columbus, 
and  taking  up  the  unfinished  enterprise  of  La  Salle, 
and  anxious  lo  crowd  into  his  administration  a galaxy 
of  brilliant  events,  early  projected  the  discovery  of 
an  inland  roule  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  Missouri 
river  was  lo  be  one  link  in  this  chain  of  communica- 
tion: the  Columbia,  or  any  other  that  might  serve  the 
purpose,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  was  to 
be  another.  Lewis  and  Clark  were  sent  out  to  dis- 
cover a commercial  route  lo  the  Pacific  ocean;  and 
so  judiciously  was  their  enterprise  conducted,  that 
iheir  return  roule  must  become,  and  forever  remain, 
the  roule  ol  commerce;  the  route  further  south, 
through  the  South  Pass,  near  latitude  42,  will  be 
ihe  travelling  road;  but  commerce  will  take  the  water 
line  ot  their  return,  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
latitude  47,  through  the  north  pass. 

With  the  exception  of  a small  part  of  Ihe  roule, 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  now  follow,  and  have 
followed  for  thirty  years,  the  route  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  These  eminent  discoverers  left  the  Columbia 
river  near  the  mouth  of  Lewis’  fork,  went  up  the 
Kouskooske,  thence  over  a high  mountain  to  the 
lorks  of  Clark’s  river;  and  thence  through  the  north 
pass  to  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  have  discovered  a better  route  to 
Clark’s  river,  following  the  Columbia  higher  up,  and 
leaving  it  at  the  Upper  Falls,  in  latitude  about  48i, 
and  where  they  have  established  their  depot  for  the 
mountain  trade,  called  Fort  Colville.  From  these 
tails  it  is  GO  miles  overland  to  Clark’s  river,  whence 
ihe  river  is  navigable  to  its  forks,  three  hundred  miles 
up,  and  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
gieat  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Along  the  route  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  have  carried  on  their  trade 
lor  near  thirty  years,  even  quite  through  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  paying  no  duties, 
using  our  river  and  territories,  poising  the  minds 
of  the  Indians  against  us,  and  exhausting  Ihe  coun- 
try of  ils  furs.  Their  goods  arrive  at  Fort  Van- 
couver in  ships  from  London — ascend  the  Colum- 
bia to  Fort  Colville  in  batteaux — make  a portage 
of  sixty  miles  lo  Clark’s  river,  the  lower  part  of  that 
river  being  unfit  for  navigation;  then  ascend  Clark’s 
river  to  the  forks,  three  hundred  miles,  and  thence  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  only  part 
of  this  route  with  which  we  have  but  little  acquaint- 
ance is  the  61)  miles  of  portage  Irom  the.  upuer  falls 
of  the  Columbia  lo  the  point  where  Clark’s  river  can 


be  navigated.  It  may  be  mountaneou*;  but  that  it  is 
practicable,  is  proved  by  ihe  fact  that  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  have  used  it  for  thirty  years;  lhat  it  is 
the  best  route,  is  proved  by  the  further  fact  that  long 
acquaintance  with  the  country  lias  not  induced  them 
to  change  it.  With  this  slight  deviation,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  follow  the  return  route  of  Lewis  and 
Clark;  and  this  will  be  the  route  of  commerce  to  the 
end  of  time. 

“The  Columbia  river  is  decried  for  its  navigation 
— not  by  the  British,  who  know  its  value,  and  strug- 
gle to  maintain  its  possession,  but  by  (hose  who  see 
the  whole  country  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains 
through  the  medium  of  depreciation.  It  is,  even  in 
a state  of  nature,  a practicable  river  for  navigation. 
The  tide  flows  up  it  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles: 
and  to  that  distance  there  is  ship  navigation.  Bat- 
teaux ascend  it  to  Fort  Colville,  at  the  upper  falls, 
making  more  or  fewer  portages,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  water;  and  beyond  that  point  they  still 
ascend  to  the  ‘Boat  Encampment,’  opposite  the  head 
of  the  Athabasca;  where  a pass  in  the  mountains 
leads  to  the  waters  of  the  Frozen  ocean.  Periodi- 
cally, the  river  is  flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snows 
in  the  mountains,  and  then  many  of  the  falls  and  ra- 
pids are  buried  in  deep  water,  and  no  trace  of  them 
seen.  This  is  even  the  case  with  the  Great  Falls, 
where  a pitch  of  twenty-eight  feet,  at  low  water, 
disappears  wholly  under  the  flood.  Sixty  feet  is  the 
rise,  and  lhat  annual  and  punctual  No  ice  obstructs 
its  surface;  no  sunken  trees  encumber  its  bottom. — 
Art  will  improve  the  navigation,  and  steam-vessels 
will  undoubtedly  run  to  the  Upper  Falls — the  pitch 
sixteen  feet — a distance  from  tide-water  of  some  six 
hundred  miles;  and  the  point  where  the  land  car- 
riage of  sixty  miles  begins.  Clark’s  river  has  a 
breadth  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  up  to  its 
forks,  being  near  the  width  of  the  Cumberland  at 
Nashville. 

“The  melting  of  the  snows  gives  it  a periodical 
flood.  The  valley  through  which  this  river  flows  is 
rich  and  handsome,  in  places  fifteen  miles  wide,  well 
wooded  and  grassy,  ornamented  with,  the  beautiful 
Flat  Head  lake — a lake  of  thirty -five  miles  in  length, 
seated  in  a large  fertile  cove,  and  embosomed  in 
snow  capped  mountains.  Hot  and  warm  springs,  ad- 
vantageously compared  by  Lewis  and  Clark  to  those 
in  Virginia,  also  enrich  it;  and  when  the  East  India 
trade  has  taken  its  course  through  this  valley,  here 
may  grow  up,  not  a Palmyra  of  the  desert,  but  a 
Palmyra,  queen  of  the  mountains.  From  the  forks 
of  Clark’s  river,  nearly  due  east,  it  is  about  ninety 
miles  lo  the  North  Pass,  along  a well  beaten  buffalo 
road,  and  over  a fertile.,  grassy,  arid  nearly  level 
mountain  plain.  The  North  Pass  is  as  easy  as  the 
South — practicable  by  any  vehicle,  in  a stale  of  na- 
ture, and  no  obstacle  to  ihe  full  day’s  march  of  Ihe 
traveller.  Lewis  and  Clark  inane  thirty-two  miles 
the  day  they  came  through  it,  and  Without  being  sen- 
sible of  any  essential  rise  at  ihe  point  of  separation 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  waters.  To  the 
right  and  left  the  mountains  rose  high;  but  the  Pass 
itself  is  a depression  in  the  mountain,  sinking  to  the 
level  of  the  country  at  their  base.  From  this  Pass 
lo  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  and  nearly  east 
from  it,  is  sixty  miles — in  all,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  forks  of  Clark’s  river  to  the  Great 
Falls  of  the  Missouri,  which,  added  to  the  sixty  miles 
from  ClaikV  river  lo  the  Upper  Falls  of  the  Colum- 
bia, gives  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  of  land  carriage 
between  ihe  large  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia 
and  Missouri.” 

This  is  the  sum  of  my  best  information  on  the  sub- 
jecl,  ihe  result  of  thirty  yeais’  inquiries,  and  believ- 
ed to  he  correct;  hut  an  accurate  topographical  sur- 
vey of  the  country  between  the  two  rivers,  and  a 
profile,  as  well,as  a superficies  map,  with  barometri- 
cal, geological,  botanical,  astronomical,  and  meteoro- 
logical tables  amt  observations,  would  solve  every 
question,  and  be  a large  contribution  to  the  science 
of  ihe  age,  and  to  the  future  transaction  of  business. 
If  snow  during  some  months,  should  be  found  to  im- 
pede the  steam  car  in  this  elevated  region,  (guessed 
to  be  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  level  ol  the  sea,) 
lhat  same  snow  becomes  ihe  basis  for  the  next  best  land 
conveyance  alter  the  steam  car — ihe  sleigh.  So  that 
this  little  intervention  of  dry  ground  between  Canton 
and  New  York  will  prove  to  be  no  obstacle  either  in 
summer  or  winter. 

Arrived  at  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  the 
East  India  merchant  may  look  back  and  say,  my  voy- 
age is  finished!  He  may  look  forward  and  say,  a 
thousand  markets  lie  beiore  me,  of  all  which  1 may 
take  choice.  A downward  navigation  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles  carries  him  to  St.  Louis,  the 
centre  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  ami  the  focus 
to  which  converge  all  the  steamboats — now  thou- 
sands. herealler  to  be  myriads — from  all  the  extend- 
ed circumference  of  that  vast  valley.  Long  beiore 
he  reaches  St.  Louts  he  is  running  the  double  Ime  of 
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American  towns  anil  villages  sealed  on  either  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Missouri  river  is  said  to  be  the 
best  sleainb  >at  river  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — 
the  longest — retaining  its  water  best  at  all  seasons, 
and  periodically  flooded  at  a known  day — free  from 
rocks,  and,  for  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  free  from 
sunken  trees;  for  it  is  on  approaching  the  heavy  for 
est  lands  of  t lie  lower  Missouri  that  this  obstruction 
occurs.  All  above  is  clear  of  this  danger.  The  riv- 
er is  large  from  the  Falls  down;  the  mountain 
streams  almost  innumerable,  pouring  down  such  am 
pie  contributions.  At  the  Mandan  villages,  and  after 
the  junction  with  the  Yellow  Stone,  itself  equal  in 
length  to  the  Ohio,  it  presents  the  same  majestic  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye  that  it  does  towards  its  mouth. 
Coal  lines  its  banks  in  many  places;  fertile  laud 
abounds.  A military  post  will  doubtless  soon  be  es- 
tablished at  the  Great  Falls,  as  also,  on  this  side,  at 
the  Yellow  Stone,  and  beyond,  in  the  valley  of 
Clarke’s  river,  and  on  the  Columbia,  at  the  Upper 
Fall  s;  every  post  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a settlement, 
and  the  future  site  of  a great  city.  The  East  Iidta 
merchant,  upon  the  new  North  American  road,  will 
find  himself  at  home,  and  among  his  countrymen, 
and  under  the  flag  and  arms  of  his  country,  from  the 
moment  he  reaches  the  Columbia — say  w itiiin  fifteen 
days  after  leaving  Canton!  All  the  rest,  to  the  re- 
motest market  which  he  can  choose,  either  in  the 
vast  interior  of  the  Union,  or  on  its  extended  circum- 
ference, will  be  among  friends.  What  a contrast  to 
the  time  and  the  perils,  the  expose  and  expense  of 
protection,  which  the  present  six  months’  voyoge  in- 
volves! 

Arrived  ot  the  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri,  the 
East  India  merchant,  upon  this  new  road,  will  see  a 
thousand  markets  before  him,  each  inviting  his  ap- 
proach, and  of  easy,  direct,  and  ready  access.  A 
downward  navigation  of  rapid  desce  t takes  him  to 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  and  to  all  the  places  be- 
tween. A continuous  voyage,  without  shifting  the 
position  of  an  ounce  of  his  cargo,  will  carry  him 
from  the  Great  Falls  to  Pittsburg;  a single  tranship- 
ment, and  three  days  will  take  him  to  the  Atlantic 
coast;  omnipotent  steam  flying  him  from  Canton  to 
Philadelphia  in  the  marvellous  space  of  some  forty 
odd  days!  I only  mention  one  line,  and  one  city,  as 
a sample  of  all  the  rest.  What  is  said  of  Pittsburg 
and  Philadelphia  may  be  equally  said  of  all  the  west- 
ern river  towns  towards  the  headsof  navigation,  and 
all  the  Atlantic,  Gulf,  or  Lake  cities,  with  which 
they  communicate.  Some  sixty  days,  the  usual  run 
of  a bill  of  exchange,  will  reach  the  .most  remote; 
so  that  a merchant  may  give  a sixty  days’  bill  in  his 
own  country,  after  this  route  is  in  operation,  and  pay 
it  at  maturity  with  siiks  and  teas  winch  w ere  in  Can- 
ton on  the  day  of  its  date. 

This  is  the  North  American  road  to  India,  all  rea- 
dy now  for  use.  except  the  short  link  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  lo  the  Great  Falls  of  Missouri! — all 
the  rest  now  ready  — made  ready  by  nature,  aided  by 
private  means  and  individual  enterprise,  without  the 
aid,  or  even  countenance  of  government!  And  will 
government  now  refuse  its  aid;  nay,  more,  obstruct 
the  enterprise  of  individuals,  and  frustrate  the  de- 
signs of  nature,  by  leaving  the  Columbia  where  it 
improvidently  placed  it,  in  the  year  1816 — in  tne 
hands  of  a foreign  power,  and  that  power  Great 
Britain?  Forbid  it,  every  principle  tf  right  and  just- 
ice— every  consideration  of  policy  and  interest. — 
Now  is  the  time  lo  decide  this  great  question,  and  to 
redeem  the  error  of  1818.  My  voice  denounced  the 
error  then,  and  was  unheeded.  It  was  solitary,  and 
received  no  response.  A nation  now  demands  it; 
and  it  is  not  for  a nation’s  representative  to  disregard 
a nation’s  call.  But  even  if  it  should  be  so,  it  may 
defer,  but  cannot  defeat  Ihe  great  event.  There  is 
an  order  in  the  march  of  human  events  which  the 
improvidence  of  governments  may  derange,  but  can- 
not destroy  Individuals  will  accomplish  what  gov- 
ernments neglect,  and  events  will  go  forward  with- 
out law  to  guide  then.  So  it  has  been  already  with 
this  Columbia.  In  1792,  a private  individual  of  Bos- 
ton discovered  Ibis  river;  he  revealed  iis  existence  to 
the  world;  government  look  no  notice  of  his  splendid 
revelation.  In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  returned  from 
the  Columbia:  government  sent  no  troops  there  lo 
occupy  and  retain  the  domain  which  they  had  na 
tionalized  'I  he  seal  of  a future  empire  lay  a dere 
lict  on  Ihe  coast  ol  its  rich  arid  tranquil  sea.  An 
individual  administered  upon  t lie  vacant  domain.  A 
man  of  head — Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor — sent  a colony 
there.  During  two  years,  his  batteaux,  carrying  up 
goods,  and  bringing  dow  n furs,  traversed  every  w ater 
of  ihe  Columbia;  his  ships  visited  Canton,  New  Arch- 
angel, the  coasts  of  California,  the  Sandwich  and 
Polynesian  islands.  Astoria  w as  in  communication 
with  the  commeicial  world.  The  name  of  Ihe  young 
Tyre — future  queen  of  the  new  world — was  known 
lo  nations.  Then  came  the  acls  of  government  lo 
baulk,  delay,  deler  the  great  commencement.  1 do 


not  mean  the  war— that  was  a brief  and  necessary 
event — but  1 speak  of  the  acts  of  government  after 
the  war.  The  commissioners  did  their  duty  at 
Ghent:  all  posts,  places,  territories  taken  from  the 
United  States  during  the  war,  were,  by  the  first  arti- 
cle of  that  treaty,  to  be  restored.  The  posts  or 
places  of  Astoria,  the  Oka-nag  on,  the  Spo-kan,  the 
Wah  lah-malh,  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  and  its  valley,  name  under  the  terms  of 
Ihe  treaty,  anil  sere  bound  to  be  restored.  The  fate 
of  the  restoration  if  all  western  posts  atiended  -the 
posts  on  the  Columbia.  After  the  peace  of  1782, 
the  Yiorth  western  posts  were  retained;  British  traders, 
backed  by  their  government,  retained  them;  the  In- 
dian wars  of  1791,  1793,  arid  1794,  were  the  fruit  of 
that  retention;  and  the  war  of  1812  found  one  of  its 
roots  in  the  same  cause.  This  was  Ihe  fate  of 
western  posts  after  the  war  of  the  revolution.  After 
the  war  of  1812,  a far  worse  fate  awaited  the  west- 
ern posts  on  the  Columbia.  A fictitious  restoration 
of  one  post  was  transacted,  lo  be  accompanied,  in 
the  very  moment  of  the  transaction,  by  the  sun-end 
er  of  the  whole  country  to  the  British.  I say  the 
surrender  of  the  whole,  for  nothing  less  was,  or 
could  be,  the  effect  of  a joint  use  possession  between 
the  weak  and  the  strong;  between  the  scattered  and 
dispersed  American  traders,  abandoned  by  their  go- 
vernment, and  the  organized  British  companies,  sup- 
ported by  theirs.  A quarter  of  a century  the  British 
have  held  the  Columbia,  the  government  doing  noth- 
ing. Four  years  ago  the  people  began  to  move. — 
They  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains;  they  have  gone 
down  into  the  tide  water  region  of  the  Columbia  — 
Without  the  aid  of  government,  they  are  recovering 
what  government  lost,  and  renewing  the  phenomenon 
of  mere  individuals  exploring  the  bounds  of  distant 
lands,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  distant  empires. 
The  question  of  American  colonization  rff  the  Co- 
lumbia is  settled.  The  people  have  sett®  it;  they 
are  now  there,  and  will  stay  there.  The  trade  with 
India  will  begin.  If  no  more  John  Jacob  Astors 
shall  arise  to  commence  the  trade  upon  a great  scale, 
it  will  proceed  upon  a small  one — grow  up  by  de- 
grees—find  an  emporium  in  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  spread  itselfall over  North  America,  through 
the  line  of  ihe  Columbia  and  the  Missouri.  The 
North  American  road  to  India  will  be  established  by 
the  people,  if  not  by  the  government.  The  rich 
commerce  of  the  East  will  find  a new  route  (o  the 
new  world,  followed  by  the  wealth  and  power  which 
has  always  attended  it;  and  this  will  be  another  of 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  occupation  of  the 
Columbia. 

And  now  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  exact  reason 
why  the  British  want  the  Columbia.  They  want  it 
as  the  indispensable  link  in  their  own  projected 
North  American  route  to  India.  This  is  shown  in 
1789  and  1793.  On  both  occasions  he  was  seeking  a 
river  line  of  communication  between  Ihe  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  the  Pacific.  In  the  first  voyage  he  follow- 
ed the  Unjigah,  or  Peace  river,  bearing  northwest 
through  the  Great  Slave  Lake  and  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  and  after  two  thousand  miles  of  navigation, 
found  himself  at  the  Frozen  Ocean,  north,  or  rather 
east  of  Behring’s  Straits.  That  was  too  far  north  to 
answer  any  purpose.  In  the  year  1793  he  sat  out 
again  to  find  a more  southern  river  lo  the  Paci- 
fic. On  both  voyages  he  sat  out  from  the  same  ,>oint 
— Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  Alhabaca  Lake.  Instead 
of  descending  the  Unjigah,  he  now  ascended  it — 
went  up  lo  its  head  in  the  Rorky  mountains — passed 
through  a low  gap — found  a stream  flow  ing  west,  and 
followed  it  down  to  52  degrees.  Finding  it  to  bear 
south,  and  finding  it  a large  river,  M’Kenzie  believ- 
ed it  to  be  the  Columbia,  already  discovered  by  Gray; 
and  thereupon  left  it,  arid  crossed  over  direct  lo  the 
Pacific  ocean,  which  he  reached  some  distance  north 
of  Vancouver’s  Island.  This  voyage,  like  the  ott  er, 
had  failed  in  its  object;  it  found  no  navigable  British 
river  leading  lo  the  Pacific.  And  then  a new  idea 
struck  the  disappointed  explorer,  which  he  gave  to 
the  country,  and  impressed  upon  the  British  govern- 
ment, eight  years  afterwards,  in  his  history  of  Ihe 
lur  trade.  That  work,  published  in  London  in  the 
year  1801,  after  lamenting  that  a northwest  passage 
could  not  be  found,  and  declaring  that  the  Columbia 
was  the  only  line  of  interior  communication  with 
the  Pacific  ocean,  boldly  proposed  to  take  it!  on  no 
other  ground  than  that  it  was  indispensable  lo  the 
commercial  communication  between  Hudson’s  Bay 
and  the  Pacific,  and  no  obstacle  in  the  way  but  Ame- 
rican adventurers,  who  would  instantly  disappear 
from  before  a well  regulated  trade!  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  power  of  the  British  fur-trading  compa- 
nies, backed  by  the  power  of  the  British  government. 
Here  is  the  extract  from  McKenzie’s  history,  wnich 
very  coolly  recommends  all  this  policy,  as  if  the 
taking  an  American  river,  and  making  the  Americans 
disappear  lium  it,  was  as  justifiable  an  operation  as 
that  of  catching  a beaver,  and  killing  him  for  bis- 


skin.  Here  is  the  proposition  of  McKenzie,  earnest’ 
ly  pressed  upon  his  government. 

“The  Russians  who  first  discovered  that  along  the 
coast  of  Asia  no  useful  or  regular  navigation  exist- 
ed, opened  an  interior  communication  by  rivers,  &c., 
and  through  that  long  and  wide  extended  continent, 
to  the  strait  that  separates  Asia  from  America,  over 
which  they  passed  to  the  American  continent.  Our 
situation  is  at  length,  in  some  degree  similar  to  theirs; 
Ihe  non-existence  of  a practicable  pas-age  by  sea, 
and  Ihe  existence  of  one  through  the  continent,  are 
clearly  proved,  and  it  requires  only  the  countenance 
and  support  of  the  Brilish  government  to  increase, 
in  a very  ample  proportion,  this  natural  advantage, 
and  secure  the  trade  of  that  country  to  its  subjects.” 
“By  the  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  at  Port  Nelson,  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on 
the  trade  lo  their  source  at  the  head  of  the  Saskat- 
chiwine.  river,  which  rises  in  the  Ror  ky  mountains, 
not  eight  degrees  of  lat.tude  from  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  Columbia  flows  from  the  same  mountains,  and 
discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific  in  north  latitude  46 
20.  Both  of  them  are  capable  of  receiving  ships  at 
their  mouths,  and  are  navigable  throughout  for  boats.” 
“But  whatever  course  may  be  taken  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, the  Columbia  is  Ihe  line  of  communication  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  pointed  out  by  nature,  as  it  is  the  only 
navigable  river  in  Ihe  whole  extent  of  Vancouver’s 
minute  survey  of  that  coast:  its  banks  also  form  the 
first  level  country  in  all  the  southern  extent  of  con- 
tinental coast  from  Cook’s  entry;  and,  consequently, 
the  most  northern  situation  suitable  lo  the  residence 
of  a civilized  people.  By  opening  this  intercourse 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  forming 
regular  establishments  through  the  interior,  and  at 
both  extremes,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  and  islands, 
the  entire  command  of  the  fur  trade  of  North  Ame- 
rica might  be  obtained  from  latitude  48  to  the  pole, 
except  that  portion  of  it  which  the  Russians  have  in 
the  Pacific.  To  this  rnay  be  added  the  fishing  in 
both  seas,  and  the  market  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Such  would  be  the  field  for  commercial  en- 
terprise and  incalculable  would  be  the  produce  of  it 
when  supported  by  the  operations  of  that  credit  and 
capital  which  Great  Britain  so  pre  eminently  pos- 
sesses. Then  would  this  country  begin  to  be  remu- 
nerated for  the  expense  it  has  sustained  in  discover- 
ing and  surveying  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  is  at  present  left  to  the  American  adventurers, 
who,  without  regularity  or  capital,  or  the  desire  of 
conciliating  future  confidence,  louk  altogether  lo  the 
interests  of  the  moment.  Such  adventurers  (and 
many  of  them,  as  I have  been  informed,  have  been 
very  successful,)  would  instantly  disappear  from  a 
well  regulated  trade.”  “Many  political  reasons, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate,  must 
present  to  the  mind  of  every  man  acquainted  with 
the  enlarged  system  and  capacities  ol  British  com- 
merce, in  support  of  the  measures  which  I have 
briefly  suggested,  as  promising  the  most  important 
advantages  to  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdoms.” 

“For  a boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  west  of  the  Mississippi,  wcKenzie 
proposes  the  latitude  of  45  degrees,  because  that 
latitude  is  necessary  to  give  the  Columbia  river  lo 
Great  Britain.  -His  words  are:  ‘Let  the  line  begin 
where  it  may  on  the  Mississippi,  it  must  be  continued 
west  till  it  lerminates  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  the 
south  of  Ihe  Columbia .” 

It  was  in  the  year  1801  that  McKenzie  made  this 
proposition  to  the  British  government.  That  govern- 
ment never  ventured  to  act  upon  the  proposition  un- 
til after  the  joint  occupation  treaty  of  1818.  Before 
that,  its  ministers  here  hinted  va_ue  claims  but  re- 
fused to  write  them  down  or  to  sign  them.  After 
that  convention,  and  especially  after  its  renewal  in 
1828,  and  after  the  disappearance  of  our  people  from 
the  Columbia  under  the  power  and  policy  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  then  the  government  took  the 
decisive  stand,  and  went  the  whole  length  of  McKen- 
zie’s recommendation.  This  is  the  origin  ol  the  Brit- 
ish claim  to  the  Columbia!  Because  they  could  not 
find  a north « est  passage — because  the  Unjigah  went 
to  the  Frozen  ocean— because  Frazer’s  river  was 
unnavigable — because  the  Columbia  river  was  the 
only  practicable  line  of  communication  with  the  Pa- 
cific ocean,  and  its  banks  the  only  situation  lit  for  the 
residence  ol  a civilized  people;  lor  these  reasons, 
after  long  delay  and  great  hesitation,  and  aided  by 
the  improvidence  of  our  government,  they  set  up  a 
claim  lo  the  Columbia!  It  was  found  to  be  the  only 
river  on  which  a commercial  communication  could 
be  opened  between  Hudson’s  bay  and  the  Pacific 
ocean — the  only  British  American  road  lo  India! — 
The  command  of  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  and  the 
monopoly  of  its  rich  trade  depended  upon  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Colombia,  and,  therefore,  they  must 
take  it.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  British  claim  to 
the  Culumbia  river.  It  wa-  an  indispensable  link  IU 
their  commercial  line  across  the  continent,  The 
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other  end  of  that  line  was  in  the  frozen  and  desolate 
regions  of  Lake  Winnipec  and  Hudson’s  Bay,  along 
the  icy  streams  ef  the  Saskatchi  wine  and  Missihippi, 
(Nelson’s  river,)  yet  even  for  such  a route  as  this 
McKenzie  invoked  the  aid  and  protection  of  the 
British  government,  and  obtained  it.  That  govern- 
ment now  backs  the  powerful  fur  company — the  in- 
strument of  its  policy  in  America  as  the  East  India 
company  is  in  Asia — ‘in  its  pretensions  to  the  Colum- 
bia as  the  substitute  for  the  northwest  passage;  and 
if  they  had  the  tithe  of  our  title  it,  would  never 
surrender  it.  Even  with  one  end  oT  their  line  termi- 
nating in  the  icy  and  desolate  waters  of  Hudson’s 
Bay,  she  still  struggles  for  it.  What  would  it  be  if 
she  had  the  North  Pass  and  the  Missouri  river,  bear- 
ing down  south  to  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi?  The  British  government  would  fight 
the  world  for  such  a line  as  that,  and  spend  unnum- 
bered millions  in  its  improvement  and  protection;  yet 
we  have  turned  our  backs  upon  it — left  it  for  thirty 
years  a derelict  in  the  hands  of  our  competitors;  and 
I am  now  listened  to  with  some  surprise  and  incre- 
dulity when  I represent  this  grand  commercial  route 
to  Iodia  upon  the  line  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Colum- 
bia, as  one  of  the  advantages  of  Oregon — one  of  our 
inducements  to  maintain  our  rights  there. 

The  effect  ot  the  arrival  of  the  Caucasian,  or 
white  race,  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  oppo 
site  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  benefits  which  the  settlement  of 
the  Columbia  will  produce;  and  that  a benefit  not 
local  to  us,  but  general  and  universal  to  the  human 
race.  Since  the  dispersion  of  man  upon  earth,  I 
know  of  no  human  event,  past  or  to  come,  which 
promises  a greater,  and  more  beneficial  change  upon 
earth;  than  the  arrival  of  the  van  of  the  Caucasian 
race  (the  Cellic-Anglo  Saxon  division)  upon  the 
border  ol  the  sea  which  washes  the  shore  of  the 
eastern  Asi  i.  The  Mongolian,  or  yellow  race,  is 
there,  four  hundred  millions  in  number,  spreading 
almost  to  Europe,  a race  once  the  foremost  of  the 
human  family  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  but  torpid 
and  stationary  for  thousands  of  years.  It  is  a race 
far  above  the  Ethiopian,  or  black — above  the  Malay, 
or  brown  (if  we  must  admit  five  races) — and  above 
the  American  Indian,  or  red;  it  is  a race  far  above 
all  these,  but  still  far  below  the  white;  and,  like  all 
the  rest,  must  receive  an  impression  from  the  supe- 
rior race  whenever  they  come  in  contact.  It  would 
seem  that  the  while  race  alone  received  the  divine 
command  to  subdue  and  replenish  the  earth!  for  it  is 
the  only  race  that  has  obeyed  it — the  only  one  that 
hunts  out  new  and  distant  lands,  and  even  a New 
World,  to  subdue  and  replenish.  Starling  from 
Western  Asia,  taking  Europe  for  their  field,  and  the 
sun  for  their  guide,  and  leaving  the  Mongolians  be- 
hind, they  arrived  alter  many  ages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  they  lit  up  with  the  lights  of 
science  and  religion,  and  adorned  with  the  useful  and 
the  elegant  arts.  Three  and  a half  centuries  ago, 
this  race,  in  obedience  to  the  great  command,  arriv- 
ed in  the  New  World,  and  found  new  lands  to  sub- 
due and  replenish.  For  a long  time  it  was  confined 
to  the  border  of  the  new  field,  (1  now  mean  the  Celtic- 
Anglo-Saxon  division;)  and  even  four-score  years 
ago,  the  philosophic  Burke  was  considered  a rash 
man  because  he  said  the  English  colonists  would  top 
the  Alleghanies,  and  descend  into  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  occupy  without  parchment,  if  the 
crown  refused  to  mab-'  grants  of  land.  What  was 
considered  a rash  declaration  eighty  years  ago,  is  old 
history,  in  our  young  country,  at  this  dav . Thirty 
years  ago  I said  the  tame  thing  of  the  Rocky  tnoun 
tains  and  the  Columbia;  it  was  ridiculed  then;  it  is 
becoming  history  to-day.  The  venerable  Mr.  Macon 
has  ollen  told  me  that  he  remembered  a line  low 
down  in  North  Carolina,  fixed  by  a royal  governor  as 
a boundary  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians; 
where  is  that  boundary  now?  The  van  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  now  tops  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
spreads  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacifi  . In  a few 
years  a great  population  will  grow  up  there,  lumi 
nous  with  the  accumulated  lights  of  European  and 
American  civilization.  Their  presence  in  such  a po- 
sition cannot  be  without  its  influence  upon  Eastern 
Asia.  The  sun  of  civilization  must  shine  across  the 
sea,  socially  and  commercially,  the  van  of  the  Cau 
casians,  and  the  rear  of  the  Mongolians  must  inter- 
mix. They  must  talk  together,  and  trade  together, 
and  marry  together.  Commerce  is  a great  civilizer 
— social  intercourse  as  great— -and  marriage  greater. 
The  white  and  yellow  races  can  marry  together,  as 
well  as  eat  and  trade  together.  Moral  and  intellec- 
tual superiority  mil  do  the  rest;  the  white  race  will 
take  the  ascendant,  elevating  what  is  su-ceplible  of 
improvemant — wearing  out  what  is  not.  The  red 
race  has  disappeared  from  the  Atlantic  coast;  the 
tribes  that  resisted  civilization,  met  extinction.—- 
This  is  a cause  of  lamentation  with  many.  For  my 
part,  I cannot  murmur  at  what  seems  to  be  the  effect 


of  Divine  law.  I cannot  repine  that  this  capitol  has 
replaced  the  wigwam — thisChristian  people  replaced 
the  savages — while  matrons  the  red  squaws — and 
that  such  men  as  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer- 
son, have  taken  the  place  of  Powhatan,  Opechon 
canough,  and  other  red  men,  howsoever  respectable 
they  may  have  been  as  savages.  Civilization  or  ex- 
tinction, has  been  the  fate  of  all  people  who  have 
found  themselves  in  the  track  of  the  advancing 
whites  and  civilization,  always  the  preference  of  the 
whites;  has  been  pressed  as  an  object,  while  extinc- 
tion will  be  followed  as  a consequence  of  its  resist- 
ance. The  black  and  the  red  race  has  often  felt 
their  ameliorating  influence.  The  yellow  race,  next 
to  themselves  in  the  scale  of  mental  and  moral  ex- 
cellence, and  in  the  beauty  of  form,  once  their  su- 
periors in  the  useful  and  elegant  arts,  and  in  learn- 
ing, and  still  respectable  though  stationary — this  race 
cannot  fail  to  receive  a new  impulse  from  the  ap- 
proach of  the  whites,  improved  so  much  since  so 
many  ages  ago  they  left  the  western  borders  of 
Asia.  The  apparition  of  the  van  of  the  Caucasian 
race,  rising  upon  them  in  the  cast  after  having  left 
them  in  the  West,  and  after  having  completed  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  must  wake  up  and  re- 
animate the  torpid  body  of  old  Asia.  Our  position 
and  policy  will  recommend  us  to  their  hospitable  re- 
ception: political  considerations  will  aid  the  action 
of  social  and  commercial  influences.  Pressed  upon 
by  the  great  powers  of  Europe — the  same  that  press- 
ed upon  us — they  must  in  our  approach  hail  the  ad- 
vent of  friends,  not  of  foes — of  benefactors,  not  of 
invaders.  The  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
the  white  race  will  do  the  rest;  and  thus,  the  young- 
est people,  and  the  newest  land,  will  become  the  re- 
viver and  the  regenerater  of  the  oldest. 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  as  acting  upon  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  condition  of  Asia,  and 
giving  a ne  “point  of  departure  to  her  ancient  civi- 
lization, that  I look  upon  the  settlement  of  the  Co- 
lumbia river  by  the  van  of  the  Caucasian  race  as  the 
most  momentous  human  event  in  the  history  of  man 
since  his  dispersion  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

These  are  the  values  of  the  Columbia  river  and 
its  valley — these  the  advantages  of  its  settlement  by 
us.  They  are  great  and  grand,  beneficial  to  our 
selves,  and  to  the  human  race,  and  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  the  United  States  in  vindicating  their  title 
to  the  country,  and  maintaining  its  possession  at  all 
hazards.  But  1 apprehend  no  hazard.  The  excite- 
ment in  Great  Britain  was  on  account  of  the  British 
settlements  on  Frazer’s  river,  which  our  claim  to  54 
deg.  40  min.  included  and  menaced.  The  claim  is 
now  on  its  last  legs.  The  myriads  of  good  citizens  who 
have  been  deluded  into  its  belief,  and  who  have  no 
interest  in  being  deceived,  now  abandon  it  as  a sheer 
mistake.  The  Baltimore  convention,  and  the  editors 
and  orators  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  stake  the 
peace  and  the  honor  of  the  country  on  that  error, 
and  who  had  probably  never  read  the  Russian  trea- 
ties of  1824  and  1825,  nor  the  diplomatic  correspon- 
dence of  that  time,  nor  ever  heard  of  New  Caledo 
ma,  nor  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  consider  whether 
continents  were  appurtenant  to  islands,  or  islands  to 
continents;  these  editors  and  orators  may  still  hang 
to  their  old  dream  of  filty-four  forty,  from  mortified 
pride,  and  the  consistency,  not  of  judgment  but  of 
vanity:  they  may  still  hold  on  to  theshadowy  phantom 
of  their  former  love;  but  their  power  to  involve  their 
country  in  a war  for  a line  which  has  no  existence, 
and  for  a country  that  belongs  to  Great  Britain  as 
clearly  as  does  Canada,  is  gone.  They  can  no  lon- 
ger lead  the  country  into  war  upon  a mistake!  and 
thus  the  war  party  at  home  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
tinct. In  Great  Britain  1 see  no  desire  for  a war, 
except  with  those  who  have  no  power  to  make  it — 
namely,  the  abolition  fanatics,  and  the  Hudson  Bay. 
traders.  The  former  of  these  parties,  unmstrueled 
by  the  scenes  of  the  San  Domingo  insurrection,  and 
its  effects  upon  the  blacks  as  well  as  the  whites  uf 
that  island,  would  deem  negro  emancipation  cheaply 
purchased  in  the  U.  States  Dy  the  slaughter  of  every 
man,  the  violation  of  every  woman,  the  massacre  of 
every  child,  and  the  conflagration  of  every  dwelling 
in  the  whole  slave-holding  half  of  the  Union:  but, 
happily  these  fanatics  have  no  longer  a FrenchNation- 
al  convention  to  organize  their  crimes;  and  speech- 
es and  voles  must  still  be  their  arms,  instead  of  the 
knife  and  the  torch. 

The  fur  traders,  now  as  always,  are  ready  for  a 
war,  which  gives  ihem  a little  while  longer  the  mo- 
nopoly of  beaver;  but  theii  power  is  not  equal  now 
to  what  it  has  been.  They  set  the  Indians  upon  us 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  in  fact  began  the 
war  at  Long  Point,  (mouth  of  the  Kanhawa,)  in 
May,  1774.  They  instigated  and  kept  up  the  long 
Indian  wars  in  the  northwest,  terminated  at  last  by 
Wayne’s  victory  under  the  guns  of  the  British  fort. 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  late  war  had  its  root  in 
their  love  of  beaver;  and  their  savages,  as  in  the  war 


of  the  revolution,  fotigh  t the  first  battle  in  the  bloody 
drama  that  was  to  follow.  As  an  interlude,  when 
not  at  war  with  us,  they  fought  each  other;  and  no- 
thing in  the  long  catalogue  of  Indian  massacres  can 
be  more  shocking  than  those  perpetrated  upon  each 
other,  through  the  instrumentality  of  savages,  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  Northwest  Companies;  and  all  from 
the  love  of  beaver.  The  act  of  parliament  which 
united  these  two  companies  under  one  charter,  as- 
signed it  for  a reason  of  the  junction,  in  the  face  of 
the  act,  the  necessity  of  joining  them  together  to 
prevent  their  destruction  of  each  other.  This  com- 
pany would  still  find,  in  their  opinion,  judging  from 
their  past  acts  and  present  writings,  a compensation 
for  national  war  in  their  own  future  monopoly  of 
beaver;  but  I see  no  sign  of  their  success  with  the 
government,  and  for  the  rest,  let  them  beware!  The 
next  war  with  Great  Britain  will  leave  them  not  a 
fort  standing,  frorrwthe  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  Hud- 
son’s Bay — from  the  Saskatchiwine  to  Fort  Chipe- 
wyan — from  the  mouth  of  Frazer’s  river  to  Bear 
Lake.  But  they  have  no  longer  power  to  make  war. 
After  doing  all  they  can  lo  give  that  blessing  to  the 
two  nations,  they  will  probably  set  up  for  the  inno- 
cent and  injured  parly — demand  indemnity  for  losses 
— claim  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia — and  re- 
quire time  to  remove.  [ should  be  willing  to  be  a 
negotiator  for  half  an  hour  when  they  should  come 
forward  with  such  reclamations.  I would  remind 
them  of  something  that  might  stand  as  a set-off,  and 
that  without  going  back  to  the  war  of  1812.  Leav- 
ing out  old  scores,  and  confining  myself  lo  the  un- 
settled account  which  has  grown  up  between  ua 
since  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  five  hundred  men 
killed  on  the  Missouri  and  Columbia,  the  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  plundered 
there — the  thirty  years’  ravaging  of  all  the  fur  re- 
gions in  the  valley  of  the  Columbia  under  Ihe  reci- 
procity convention,  which  expelled  our  traders  from 
our  own  territories  instead  of  admitting  them  into 
the  territories  of  the  British:  confining  myself  to 
these  modern  items,  and  1 would  soon  find  enough 
lo  silence  the  demand  for  indemnities,  and  rejecting 
the  prayer  for  future  favors.  But,  enough  of  this. 
There  is  no  longer  a party,  either  in  the  U.  States  or 
Great  Britain,  which  can  make  a war  either  upon  a 
mistake,  or  upon  lanaticism,  or  on  beaver. 

The  treaty  of  settlement  and  limits  will  probably 
be  concluded  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve 
months  which  the  abrogation  of  the  convention  re- 
quires: if  not,  the  effect  will  be  the  same  to  us, 
though  not  to  Great  Britain.  Under  the  first  article 
of  the  Ghent  treaty  we  shall  receive  the  possession 
of  the  Columbia;  and,  as  an  incident  of  that  posses- 
sion, as  well  as  by  the  admission  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  1818,  we  shall  have  the  right  to  hold  and 
govern  it  until  the  question  of  title  is  decided.  This 
brings  me  to  the  practical  question  of  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  government,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  law,  in  the  country  which  we  claim.  The 
president,  in  view  of  this  question,  and  with  due 
consideration  ot  what  we  can  do  pending  the  con- 
vention, and  what  after  its  abrogation,  and  confining 
himself  to  the  first  class  of  these  measures,  has  re- 
commended five,  namely,  the  notice — the  extension 
of  law  and  government  to  the  American  selllers  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  British  government  has  ex- 
tended law  and  government  lo  British  selllers — the 
protection  of  the  emigrants  by  a mounted  regiment 
— block  houses  on  the  way — -a  monthly  mail.  These 

are  the  measures  recommended  by  the  president 

Fuur  of  them  have  been  granted  (for  the  mounted 
regiment  will  furnish  the  best  mail  carriers;)  one 
only  remains,  that  ol  the  temporary  .provision,  fop 
the  government  of  the  settlers;  and  this  might  have 
been  passed  in  as  little  time  as  it  would  have  taken 
lo  read  the  bill  three  times,  if  presented  in  the  form 
reeommendd  by  the  president.  He  recommends  an 
extension  of  our  law  to  our  settlers  to  the  same  ex- 
tent mat  the  British  had  extended  tt  to  theirs.  This 
might  have  been  done  by  the  easte-t  process  of  co- 
pying their  act,  with  the  modifications  which  would 
have  adapted  its  application  to  our  citizens;  and  by 
this  means  an  adequate  temporary  government  would 
have  been  provided,  with  the  advantage  of  being  free 
from  the  possibility  of  objection,  or  cavil  on  the  part 
of  the  British  authorities. 

The  bill  from  the  house  is  not  a modified  copy  of 
the  British  act,  and  is  therefore  objectionable.  It 
also  provides  for  what  is  already  done,  and  therein 
is  objectionable  again.  A bill  for  the  mounted  re- 
giment, and  the  chain  of  block-houses,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emigrants,  passed  the  senate  five 
months  ago.  Not  being  presented  as  a war  regt. 
ment,  for  the  conquest  ot  the  country  up  to  54  deg. 

40  min.,  it  passed  with  so  little  notice,  that  the  event 
seems  to  have  been  almost  unobserved.  It  has  lately 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  and  is  now  the 
law  ol  the  laud;  and  if  all  the  other  measures  re- 
commended by  the  president  had  been  brought  for- 
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ward  in  the  same  way,  they  would  have  passed  as 
easily,  and  the  whole  five  measures,  notice  and  all, 
finished  four  or  five  months  ago.  But  they  were 
brought  forward  as  war  measures — war  for  “all  or 
none” — clear  up  to  54  deg.  40  min.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  the  reason  why  one  of  the 
measures — that  of  temporary  government — remains 
unacted  upon  to  this  day.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
from  the  house  for  the  regiment  and  the  block-hous- 
es, is,  therefore,  not  merely  unnecessary,  but  a work 
of  supererogation — a sort  of  superfetation  in  legis- 
lation. Equally  supererogatory,  and  absolutely  im- 
practicable, is  the  provision  in  the  bill  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a monthly  mail  between  Missouri  and 
Oregon.  Mails  in  an  uninhabited  country  of  more 
than  two  thousand- five  hundred  miles,  traversed  by 
savages,  and  running  over  mountains  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  feet,  where  deep  snow  lies  for  more 
than  a thousand  miles  more  than  one  half  the  year, 
could  not  be  carried  by  the  soliiary  conveyance  of  a 
contractor’s  man  or  boy.  Four  or  five  mounted' ri- 
flemen, going  together,  and  started  from  the  different 
posts  to  relieve  each  other,  alone  could  do  it.  In 
winter,  they  would  have  sleighs  drawn  by  dogs,  the 
reliefs  always  being  ready  at  each  post.  The  mount- 
ed regiment  already  provided  for  in  the  senate’s  bill, 
can  render  this  service,  costing  nothing,  and  by  the 
mere  order  of  the  president.  No  law  is  necessary 
about  it.  A non-commissioned  officer  and  four  or  five 
men,  relieved  at  each  post,  are  the  only  practicable 
mail  carriers  over  such  aline;  and  while  carrying 
the  mail,  will  also  be  in  the  line  of  their  military 
duty,  in  looking  out  for  danger,  and  givingassistance 
to  travellers  and  emigrants. 

In  the  land  grants,  the  bill  from  the  house  is  en- 
tirely deficient:  it  proposes  three  hundred  and  twenty 
acres  to  each  settler.  Now  the  bill  which  passed 
the  senate  heretofore  gave  double  that  amount  to 
each  father  of  a family,  and  half  that  amount  for 
each  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  including 
the  children  born  within  five  years  after  he  went  to 
the  country,  and  also  half  that  amount  to  the  wife 
in  her  own  right:  and  to  all  single  men  over  eighteen 
years  it  also  gave  six  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Such 
beneficial  provisions  as  these,  once  sanctioned  by  the 
senate,  should  not  be  given  up  without  an  effort  to 
restore  them. 

The  bill,  therefore,  now  before  the  senate,  is,  in 
some  respects,  unnecessary — in  some,  injurious — in 
some,  deficient  in  justice  to  the  settlers — and,  in  de- 
fining no  boundaries  for  the  territories  to  be  occupi- 
ed, is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and 
commits  the  hazards  of  war  to  the  collisions,  acci- 
dental or  designed,  of  government  agents,  four  thou 
sand  miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  ll  con- 
founds temporary  and  permanent  measures,  which 
should  be  kept  distinct.  A temporary  government, 
to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  until  the  convention  expires, 
is  one  want — a permanent  territorial  government  is 
another;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  having  these  mea- 
sures appropriately  brought  forward,  and  in  a way 
to  pass,  I shall  move  to  recommit  the  bill  with  in- 
instructions  to  bring  in  the  temporary  and  perma- 
nent measures  separately — namely,  a temporaiy  ex- 
tension of  law  to  the  extent  recommended  by  the 
president,  and  a plan  for  a permanent  territorial  go- 
vernment, fully  organized,  to  take  effect  the  instant 
the  present  convention  expires.  These  are  my  views. 
1 would  not  mix  temporary-  and  permanent  provi- 
sions: I would  do  nothing  half  way,  or  niggardly. — 
At  the  termination  of  the  present  convention,  1 
would  lake  possession  of  the  territory  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  was  held  by  Mr.  Astor — from  the  sea 
to  the  mountains — and  take  possession  as  an  owner 
knowing  its  value,  and  determined  to  maintain  it. — 
A governor  who  should  be  both  a statesman  and  a 
soldier,  with  an  adequate  salary, should  be  at  its  head; 
a distinguished  general  should  be  under  him  as  the 
immediate  commander  of  the  military  force,  regu- 
lars and  militia.  A territorial  legislature — superior 
and  inferior  courts  of  law  and  equity,  should  be  es- 
tablished. A skilful  engineer  should  be  sent  out  to 
superintend  the  planning  and  construction  of  forti- 
fications; a regiment  ol  artillery  should  go  to  man 
the  works.  A navy  yard  should  be  established  for 
the  repair  of  vessels.  The  militia  should  be  organ- 
ized, and  divided  into  classes,  ready  for  service  when 
called,  to  be  compensated  in  land  for  holding  them- 
selves ready,  and  paid  for  their  services  when  in  the 
field.  Mounted  gun-men,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  so 
well  adapted  to  a country  ol  plains  and  grass,  should 
be  relied  on  for  field  service  against  Indians,  or  any 
invader;  artillery  and  infantry  (regulars  and  militia) 
for  the  defence  of  posts  and  lorls.  A chain  of  posts 
on  the  commercial  routes  of  the  Columbia  and  Mis 
souri  should  Oe  established.  That  route  flanks  the 
British  establishments,  and  is  open  to  the  depreda- 
tions ol  the  northern  Indians.  Posts  at  the  Oka-nag- 
an,  and  at  the  upper  tails  of  the  Columbia — in  the 


valley  of  Clark’s  river — at  the  great  falls  of  the 
Missouri,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone, 
should  be  established.  The  proteclion  of  govern- 
ment should  be  extended  to  both  routes,  the  land 
line  of  travel  through  the  South  Pass,  and  the  water 
line  of  commerce  through  the  North  Pass.  This 
would  keep  the  Indians  in  order  on  both  routes,  north 
and  south,  and  speedily  open  direct  communications 
with  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  a word,  I would  prepare 
to  take  possession  of  the  country  (for  its  exclusive 
possession  comes  to  us  under  the  Ghent  treaty,  whe- 
ther Great  Britain  treats  now  or  not)  on  a scale  com- 
mensurate to  its  importance,  and  to  our  rank  and 
power  in  the  world.  For  this  purpose  I would  have 
the  bill  recommitted,  and  the  committee  instructed 
to  report  separately  the  temporary  measure  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  and  the  permanent  govern- 
ment for  the  territory,  which  I have  sketched. 

Mr.  President,  I have  performed  a painful  duty — 
one  from  which  I have  long  held  back,  hoping  that 
events  would  correct  the  errors  of  the  day,  and  free 
the  country  from  danger.  There  was  great  danger 
of  war  with  Great  Britain  when  congress  met  last 
fall,  and  all  upon  a mistake  and  a blunder.  War 
speeches  and  war  preparations  were  immediately 
commenced  on  this  floor,  and  the  people  were  inflam- 
ed up  to  the  fighting  point.  I endeavored  gently  to 
quiet  these  dangerous  movements,  all  to  no  purpose. 
At  last,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  my  country  to  speak  out, 
and  to  let  the  people  see  that  they  had  been  led  into 
great  errors,  and  to  the  brink  of  war,  by  edilorsand 
orators,  assuming  to  speak  wilh  great  authority.  I 
know  the  frailty  and  the  vanity  of  poor  human  na- 
ture, and  how  hard  it  is  for  party  leaders  to  admit  a 
mistake  which  they  have  induced  myriads  of  good 
men  to  adopt.  The  leaders  are  ashamed  to  retract: 
not  so  the  mass  of  their  followers.  They  have  no 
interest  in  being  deceived,  and  no  petty  vanity  to  be 
mortified  at  the  retraction  of  error.  They  only  wish 
for  what  is  right  and  honorable,  and  with  them  truth 
prevails,  and  error  passes  away  For  two  years  the 
people  have  been  indoctrinated  with  a Russian  line 
upon  54  deg.  40  min.,  from  the  sea  to  the  Rocky 
mountains,  the  Russians  owning  all  north,  and  we 
all  south,  and  leaving  no  room  for  Great  Britain  be- 
tween. Well ! the  treaties  supposed  to  establish  this 
boundary,  and  thus  to  cut  out  Great  Britain,  are 
produced,  and  they  show  that  there  is  no  such  line — 
that  the  United  States  line  with  Russia  is  insular, 
and  not  continental;  and  that  Russia,  by  treaty,  ad- 
mits the  British  title  quite  out  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
and  covering  the  exact  place  where  the  boundary  of 
54  deg.  40  min.  was  supposed 'to  be  established!  The 
treaties  show  . this;  and  their  production  is  enough 
for  those  who  have  been  deceived  into  the  belief  of 
a 54  deg.  40  min.  boundary.  Again:  for  two  years 
the  people  have  been  deluded  into  the  belief  that 
this  54  deg.  40  min.  was  the  true  and  rightful  north- 
ern boundary!  The  executive  documents  of  18'23-’24 
were  produced;  and  they  showed  that  the  statesmen 
who  made  treaties  supposed  to  give  us  this  northern 
boundary  actually  proposed  it,  at  the  time,  over  and 
over  again  to  Great  Britain,  as  her  northern  boun- 
dary, coming  down  to  49  for  quantity  and  that,  not 
upon  a principle  of  compromise,  but  of  right,  to 
cover  her  settlements  in  the  valley  of  Frazer’s  river 
settlements  well  known  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day, 
however  unknown  to  the  brave  fifty-four-forties  of 
the  present  day.  For  two  years  the  people  have 
been  told  that  every  acre  and  every  inch — every 
grain  of  sand,  blade  of  grass,  and  drop  of  water, 
from  42  to  54  40,  is  ours.  Geography,  history,  and 
the  maps  are  produced,  and  show  that  Frazer’s  river 
flows  from  55  to  49 — discovered  by  the  British  in 
1793 — settled  by  them  in  1806 — covered  from  head 
to  mouth  by  their  settlements,  and  known  by  the 
Scottish  name  of  New  Caledonia,  when  we  negotia- 
ted with  Spain  in  1819:  and  then  the  executive  do- 
cuments are  produced,  which  show  that  this  river 
and  its  settiemens  were  admitted  to  be  British  pro- 
perty by  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration,  who  no  more 
set  up  a title  to  it  under  the  Spanish  treaty  of  1819 
than  they  set  up  a title  to  Cannda  under  the  same 
treaty.  Yet  our  warlike  fifty-four-forties  opened  the 
session  with  demands  for  ships  and  troops  to  fight 
Great  Britain  for  this  very  Frazer’s  river1  A de- 
mand which  put  her  up  to  ships  and  troops  on  her 
side,  until  she  saw  that  these  intrepid  invaders  of 
N.  Caledonia  would  be  set  right  at  home.  From  that 
moment  her  war  fever  abated;  the  war  fever  of  our 
valiant  invaders  abated  also:  they  now  cry  war  no 
more;  and,  to  do  them  entire  justice,  I verily  believe 
they  had  never  heard  of  Frazer’s  river  at  the  time 
they  proposed  to  walk  over  it  to  fifty-four-forty. — 
They  are  now  peaceable  enough;  and  all  we  have  to 
regret  is,  the  discredit  which  their  want  of  acquain- 
tance with  our  own  geography,  has  brought  upon  us 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  danger  is  passed.  The  languuge  and  conduct 
of  Great  Britain  is  pacific — perfectly  so.  She  was 


a little  ruffled  at  first;  as  who  would  not  be  at  the 
menaced  invasion  of  a province?  But  since  she  has 
seen  that  Ihe  invaders  are  brought  to  a -tand  at  home, 
she  seems  to  have  recovered  her  good  humor,  and  the 
Oregon  question  has  nearly  died  out  wilh  her.  Now 
every  body  is  looking  for  a settlement  of  it  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  offers  of  1807,  1818,  1823.  These 
offers  1 digested  into  the  form  of  two  resolutions  in 
1828  in  executive  session  of  the  senate,  with  a view, 
by  their  adoption,  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  the 
renewed  joint  occupation  convention,  which  we  are 
now  all  so  determined  to  get  rid  of.  These  resolu- 
tions have  been  read  once  to  the  senate,  hut  1 will 
read  them  again,  not  to  show  my  consistency,  (for 
my  ambition  is  be  right,  and  to  get  right  by  chang- 
ing, when  standing  still  becomes  error,)  but  to  choke 
the  quibblers  and  garblers  who  mutilate  and  misap- 
ply my  words,  to  get  me  into  the  same  box  they  are 
in  themselves.  Sir,  I came  into  the  senate  before 
the  fathers  of  the  church  had  all  left  it,  and  when  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  young  senators  to  listen  to  the 
old  ones,  and  not  to  throttle  them;  and  when,  I flatter 
myself,  I learnt  something;  and,  among  other  things, 
learnt  that  49  was  the  proper  boundary  between  our 
Columbia  river  and  the  British  Frazer’s  river.  Up- 
on this  knowledge  I acted  in  drawing  these  resolu- 
tions eighteen  years  ago;  and  I have  nothing  to  add, 
or  to  take  from  them  to-day. 

“Tn  Senate:  secret  session:  Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1828. 
“mr.  benton’s  resolutions. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  his  Britannic 
majesty,  in  reference  to  their  territorial  claims  and 
boundaries  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  upon  the 
basis  of  a joint  occupation  by  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  country  claimed  by  each  power. 

“ Resolved , That  it  is  expedient  for  the  government 
of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  his  Bri'annic  ma- 
jesty in  reference  to  said  claims  and  boundaries  upon 
the  basis  of  a separation  of  interests,  and  the  esta- 
lishinent  of  the  49th  degree  of  north  latitude  as  a 
permanent  boundary  between  them,  in  the  shortest 
possible  time.” 

These  resolutions  were  offered  in  secret  session, 
as  it  was  proper  to  offer  them,  but  having  long  since 
been  made  public,  with  other  proceedings  on  the  ra- 
tification ol  the  renewed  joint  occupation  conven- 
tion in  1828.  They  are  known  to  the  leaders  if  not 
to  the  followers  of  the  fifty  four- forties,  and  would 
be  appealed  to  by  all  who  would  wish  to  represent 
my  opinions  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  are  not! 

I have  no  personal  interest  in  this  matter.  After 
long  delay  1 have  spoken  publicly  (for  my  opinions 
were  never  a secret)  what  my  duty  to  my  country 
required  at  my  hands,  and  according  to  the  know- 
ledge which  thirty  years’  study  of  the  subject  has 
given  it.  I have  been  fighting  the  battle  of  Oregon 
for  thirty  years,  and  when  it  had  but  few  friends, 
though  now  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  new  converts. 
I am  where  I always  have  been,  and  rejoice  to  see 
the  question  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  I had 
always  deemed  the  right  one.  For  my  justification 
in  making  head  against  so  much  error,  1 throw  my- 
self upon  the  equity  and  intelligence  of  my  country- 
men; and,  never  having  had  any  fear  for  mvself,  I 
now  have  none  for  my  country. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  to 
the  committee  on  the  territories,  amended  on  the 
motion  of  his  colleague,  [Mr.  Atchison,]  to  recom- 
mit to  the  judiciary  committee,  with  instructions  to 
report  as  follows: 

That  the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on 
the  judiciary,  with  instructions: 

First.  To  bring  in  an  amendment  extending  the 
jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  United  States  civil  and 
criminal,  over  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
Oregon,  to  the  same  extent  that  Great  Britain  ex- 
tended her  jurisdiction  and  laws  over  her  citizens  in 
the  same  territory  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  July 
2,  1821,  and  supplemental  act. 

Secondly.  To  report  a bill  for  the  full  and  perfect 
government  of  the  territory,  to  take  effect  alter  the 
abrogation  of  the  joint-use  convention,  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a governor,  to  be  the  military 
arid  civil  chief  of  the  territory,  and  ex  officio,  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs;  providing  also  for  a ter- 
ritorial legislature,  and  for  the  administration  of 
justice;  also  providing  for  The  defence  of  the  territo- 
ry by  fortifying  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river, 
and  other  points,  and  organizing  the  militia;  also  for 
the  conducting  of  commerce  by  establishing  a col- 
lection district  and  custom  house  in  Oregon;  also  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  navigation,  by  light-hous- 
es, buoys,  bacons,  &c.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia. The  boundaries  of  said  territory  to  be  sucti  on 
the  north  as  may  be  established  by  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain;  and  until  so  established,  to  be  along 
the  parallel  ol  49  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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POSTSCRIPT—  FOREIGN  NEWS.  I'lie  stea- 
mer Cirnljria.  winch  let'  Liverpool  on  the  4th  instant, 
readied  Boston  at  7 p.  m.  last  evening,  (17th,)  and  we 
stop  the  press  this  (18th)  morning,  that  we  may  include 
intelligence  brought  by  the  arrival. 

The  corn  bill,  finally  passed  the  house  of  lords  on 
the  25' hoi'  June,  without  a' division. 

The  Irish  coercion  bill,  wa=  rejected  in  the  house  of 
commons  at  2 o’cl  ek  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  by  a 
majority  ol  73  votes  against  the  ministry.  The  conse- 
quence was  the 

Resignation  of  the  Peel  ministry.  On  the  27th  Sir 
Robert  Peel  repaired  to  the  Isle  ol  Wight,  and  tendered 
his  own  ant!  his  colleagues,  resignations  to  the  queen. 

The  new  cabinet  is  composed  of 

Marquis  of  Landsdowne,  privy  seal. 

Earl  ol  Mar,  home  department. 

Sir  George  Graves,  foreign  department. 

Viscount  Palmerston,  colonial  secretary. 

Earl  Grey,  treasurer. 

Lord  John  Russell,  of  the  exchequer. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Wood,  hoard  of  trade. 

Earl  ol  Clarendon,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Labouchere.  secretary  of  war. 

H,,n.  F.  O D.  Maule,  attorney  general. 

Gen.  S r Thos.  Wilde,  lord  lieut.  of  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  commander  in  chief. 

On  the  29th,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a lengthy  expla- 
nation in  the  commons  of  his  mothes  for  resigning. 

The  Oregon  treaty,  reached  England  in  the  Great 
Western  on  the22d,  and  was  hailed  with  universal  sa- 
tisfaction. Sir  Robert  Peel  in  his  resignation  speech, 
dwelt  for  an  hour  upon  that  and  the  Mexican  question. 
He  congratulated  the  country  that  all  sources  of  diffi- 
culty with  that  great  nation  (the  United  States,)  were 
settled.  All  eyes  are  now  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
American  tariff  ! 

Tremendous  riots  have  occurred  in  Ireland.  Several 
fights  with  the  Caffrees,  S.  Africa. 

Cardinal  Perrotte,  is  elected  Pope  of  Rome,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory  xvi.,  who  died  on  the  1st  of  June. 

Lord  Travais  Egerlon  has  the  peerage;  an  American 
merchant,  G.  D Brown,  Esq.,  takes  his  place  in  the 
house  of  commons- 

Markets.  Cotton,  prices  a laint  shade  better,  su- 
gar is  affected  unfavorably  by  the  new  duties.  In  the 
grain  market  no  improvement. 

Direct  Taxes  Intimated.— During  the  debate  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  loth,  Mr.  Duvis.  of  Ky  , 
reminded  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  that  in  a speech  a short  time  since  he,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay, had  stated  that  the  balance  then  in  the  public  trea 
sury  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  defray  all  expenses 
of  the  Mexican  war.  Since  that,  an  appropriation  of 
ten  millions  lias  been  voted  by  congress  to  enable  the 
government  to  carry  on  that  w.ar.  An  appropriation  of 
twelve  millions  more  is  now  to  be  made  in  addition — and 
the  whole  twenty  two  millions,  Mr.  D.  believed,  would 
fall  far  short  of  the  expenditures.  Besides,  we  have  au- 
thorised the  issue  of  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes,  and 
they  are  to  he  redeemable  at  the  end  ol  twelve  months. 
How  are  these  things  to  he  accomplished? 

Mr.  McKay , staled,  that  his  estimates  referred  to,  had 
been  expressly  predicated  oil  t he  supposition  that  the 
Mexican  war  would  be  speedily  terminated.  Should 
the  war  continue,  however,  “on  the  reassembling  of 
congress  in  December,  he  should  be  ready  to  resort 
TO  TAXATION.” 

Effects  of  the  Tariff  on  Finance— Statement  read 
by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  United  States  senute,  Thursday 
July  16  1846.  Tne  object  of  the  tariff  bill  was  io  laise 
$28,600,000  for  the  service  of  the  year  by  duties  on  im- 
ports. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  this  amount  by  ad  valorem  du- 
ties entirely.  These  duties  are  arranged  by  the  bill  into 
clan-es,  being  charged  respectively  100,  40,  30,  25,  20 
J5.  10,  and  5 per  cent. 

The  average  of'  ihese,  according  to  the  committee  of 
finance,  is  23 j per  ce  t.  The  question,  therefore,  is 
what  we  may  justly  expect  with  an  importation  this 
year,  as  at  th  t average  the  year  will  yield  a revenue  of 
$2o. 006,000  To  judge  if  I his,  we  must,  in  the  firsi 

place,  be  brought  to  the  amount  ol  last  year’s  importa- 
tions. 

By  the  treasury  statement  it  appears  that  the  value  of 
merchandise  imported  from  July  1.  1844,  to  June  3.0th. 
1845,  was  $117,254  564.  This  is  a larger  importation 
than  the  average  of  the  Iasi  five  years.  But  this  amount 
includes  all  die  free  articles,  the  value  of  which  is  $22.- 
167,840. 

li  is  said  the  free  1st  will  be  diminished  by  transfer- 
ring several  articles  to  the  dutiable  list. 

But  the  remaining  articles  still  remain  free  under  this 
bill.  Tea  and  coffee  and  specie  are  not  taxed,  and  the 
value  of  these  imports  last  year  wus  $15,914,649-  De- 
duct this  from  the  aggregate  of  imp  il  lations  and  the 
balance  ri  mnining  is  $101  339  015. 

There  are  many  oilier  articles  left  free,  but  tea  and 
coffee  and  specie  are  the  principal. 

Now  the  sum  of  $101,339  915  on  an  average  duty  ol 
23t  per  cent,  will  produce  $23,814,877;  but  this  is  the  gross 
product.  From  'his' is  to  be  deducted  in  ihe  first  place, 
for  cost  of  collection,,  two  millio  s. 

In  the  next  place  we  aie  to  deduct  drawbacks  a!  the 
same  amount  of  last  year,  $I,S7S,409. 

After  this  deduction  there  remains  only  $19,936,439 
as  the  nett  revenue  for  importations.  If  we  called  this 


$20,000  000,  then  it  would  fall  short  eight  millions  of  the 
sum  n<  cessary  for  ffip  u«e  of  govei  nmenf. 

To  produce  'hese  eight  millio  s at  the  same  rate  of 
duties,  there  will  b»  required  an  increased  importation  of 
forty  millions,  making  an  angregat  importation  of  free 
and  dutiable  articles  of  $157,254  564. 

Now  is'  here  any  just  ground  of  expectation  that  such 
an  increased  importation  will  take  place?  Or.  if  it  were 
possible  that  such  an  increase  should  accrue,  can  the 
goods  be  paid  for  wi'hout  draining  the  country  of  specie, 
and  effectually  deranging  the  currency. 

Let  ii  be  remembered  that  to  meet  the  importations 
of  last  year,  spreie  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  $4,- 
536.273.  viz:  ol  specie  over  imports  of  the  same  arti- 
cle $3,691,807;  and  of  American  coin,  under  the  head 
of  domestic  products,  $344,406.  making  together  $4,536,. 
273. 

I might  add  also,  if  we  expect  an  increase  of  forty  mil- 
lions in  dutiable  goods,  that  we  might  expect  also  a cor- 
responding increase  in  free  goods. 

Intrigues.  There  have  been  various  speculations 
as  to  certain  movements  said  to  be  on  foot  for  the 
restoration  of  Santa  Anna  to  power  in  Mexico.  It 
has  been  intimated  also  that  our  government  had 
something  to  do  with  the  project  in  question,  and  that 
upon  Santa  Anna's  return  to  the  administration  in 
Mexico  a peace  would  be  negotiated  between  that 
republic  and  the  United  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
cession  of  the  Californias  to  this  country.  The  Union 
refers  to  this  subject,  and  says: 

“We  deem  it  our  duly  to  state  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  that  our  government  has  no  sort  of  connexion 
with  any  scheme  of  Santa  Anna  for  the  revolution  of 
Mexico,  or  for  any  sort  of  purpose.  Some  three 
months  ago  some  adventurer  was  in  Washington  who 
wished  to  obtain  their  countenance  and  aid  in  some 
scheme  or  other  connected  with  Santa  Anna.  They 
declined  all  sort  of  connexion,  co-ooeration,  or  par- 
ticipation in  any  effort  for  the  purpose.  The  govern 
ment  of  this  country  declines  all  such  intrigues  or 
bargains.  They  have  made  war  openly  in  the  face 
of  the  world  They  mean  to  prosecute  it  with  all 
their  vigor.  Thev  mean  to  force  Mexico  to  do  us 
justice  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  This,  then,  is  their 
design — this  is  their  plan;  and  it  is  worthy  of  a bold, 
high-minded,  and  energetic  people. 

Public  Lands.  The  demand  for  land  at  the  land 
office  at  Green  Bay,  and  at  Milwaukee,  is  represented 
as  being  veiy  active.  The  Green  Bay  Republican 
states,  that  § 6,800  was  received  at  that  office  on  the 
3d  ult.;  $7,000  was  taken  at  the  Milwaukee  office 
on  the  2d  ult.  Total  sales  at  the  latter  office  during 
the  month  of  May.  43,700  acres;  at  the  Chicago  office, 
same  month  20,357  acres. 

The  receipts  at  Green  Bay  Office  during  the  month 
of  January  1846,  was  § 12,765,8 7;  February,  $11, 
131,19,  March,  §9,794  09,  April,  § 14,953,31,  May 
§36,661,41,  total,  § 85,306,87. 

Lake  Superior  Copper  Mines, — It  appears  from  re- 
ports from  the  Ordnance  Department,  submitted  to  a 
'Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  U. 
States,  that  there  have  been  employed,  since  1843  in 
the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  region,  seventeen 
agents  and  other  officers,  at  the  expense  of  § 12,895, 
63  for  salaries,  and  § 16,907,38  for  contingent  expen- 
ses; making  the  aggregate  sum  of  §32,805,01,  and 
that  the  receipts  for  rents  up  to  April  7,  1846,  are 
§ 192,22.  That  there  have  been  granted  60  leases 
of  three  square  miles,  and  224  of  one  mile,  making  an 
area  of  764  square  miles  under  lease  on  the  30th  of 
March.  In  addition  to  those  leases,  1 55  others  are 
now  prepared  and  sent  to  the  parties  for  execution, 
and  243  permits  are  yet  out. 

Army  Pay. — Major  General,  §376  per  month;  aid 
to  do.  additional  pay,  §38;  brigadier  general,  §246; 
aid  to  do.  additional  pav,  §28;  colonel  of  infantry, 
§166;  lieut.  colonel,  §145;  major,  §129;  captain,  §80; 
fir-t  lieutenant,  §70,  second  lieutenant,  §62;  adju- 
tant. §33;  sergeant,  §13;  corporal, , §10;  privates, 
each,  §8;  eolonel  of  cavalry,  §184;  lieutenant  col. 
§162;  major,  §141;  captain,  §106;  first  and  second 
lieutenant,  each,  §90;  adjutant,  §100;  privates,  self 
and  horse,  §30.  The  coat  of  50,000  volunteers,  in 
due  proportion  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  for  twelve 
months,  would  be  §13  250,450. 

A Catholic  Cathedral  at  Pailadeli>hia.  A lot 
has  been  bought  for  §34,000,  on  which  a Cathedral 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  highest  style  of  architec 
lure,  to  front  on  Schuylkill  5ih  street,  Logan  Square, 
120  feet,  with  a depth  of  200  feet;  the  roof  to  be  75 
feet  above  the  ground  floor,  supported  on  columns, 
dividing  the  house  into  three  grand  isles.  It  will 
contain  not  less  than  ten  altars.  The  structure,  it 
is  said  will  be  paid  for  by  private  subscriptions. — 
Many  members  of  the  church  have  subscribed  §1,009 
each.  Five  years  is  taken  to  finish  it. 


Persecution  of  the  Jews.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia lias  putilisbed  a ukase  ordering  all  the  Jews  in 
Russia  to  plare  then-selves  in  one  of  the  four  follow- 
ing classes:  1st,  amongst  the  burgesses  of  the  town, 
by  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land,  or  a house;  2d,  in 
one  of  the  three  corporations  of  Trasoy;  3d,  in  a cor- 
poration of  arlizins,  after  having  given  the  proofs  of 
.ability  required  by  law;  4th,  in  the  grand  body  of 
tillers,  whether  on  their  own  property  or  owned  by 
others.  They  must  place  themselves,  by  the  appoint- 
ed time,  in  one  of  the  classes,  and  are  to  be  subject- 
ed to  restrictive  measures. 

Beneficence.  The  English  Churchman  says  — 
Among  the  signs  of  t nproved  feeling  in  the  church 
we  gladly  hail  instances  of  unostentatious  munifi- 
cence, not  unfreq  lentTy  occurring.  Among  such 
instances  are,  an  offering  by  a brother  and  sister  of 
§44,440,  towards  a bishopric  and  college  in  China; 
lor  buiiding  a church  in  a densely  populated  and 
poor  district  in  Wilton-Place,  §11 1,100,  contributed 
by  the  rector  arid  his  people,  §102,212,  by  one  indi- 
vidual towards  founding  a bishopric  at  the  Gape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  another  in  Australia;  and  also  from 
an  anonymous  contributor,  §1,000  to  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society. 

Mission  to  Burmah.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  accom- 
panied by  a number  of  new  missionary  families, 
took  a very  affectionate  leave  of  their  friends  and 
relatives  on  Central  wharf,  Boston,  on  the  list  inst. 
and  after  addressing  the  Throne  of  Grace  embarked 
for  their  destination  as  Missionai  ies  of  the  Gospel  to 
llie  Burman  Empire,  in  which  field  Dr.  Judson  has 
already  labored  for  thirty  four  years. 

Fort  Snelling. — The  St.  Louis  Rep.  of  3d  June 
says:— We  are  informed  by  Cap.  Barger , of  the  steam- 
er Red-Wing,  which  arrived  from  St.  Peters  yester- 
day, that  some  intimations  had  been  received  at  Fort 
Snelling  before  he  left,  that  the  Indians  were  collect- 
ing in  that  vicinity,  with  the  intention  of  making  an 
attack  on  the  Fort,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the 
liberation  of  one  of  the  Sioux,  who  had  been  given 
up,  and  was  held  in  custody,  either  as  a hostage,  or 
for  being  concerned  in  the  murder  of  a chief  some 
time  ago.  A demand  for  his  release  was  sent  in 
some  days  ago,  which  was  refused. 

Murders  in  the  Cherokee  Country,  are  still  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  between  the  hostile  factions  of  the 
tribe.  The  Van  Buren  (Arkansas)  Intelligencer  of 
the  27th  ult.  says: — An  old  Cherokee  by  the  name 
of  Baldridge,  with  another  Indian,  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten,  was  killed  last  w.eek  about  8 miles  a- 
bove  Evansville.  Baldridge  was  a man  of  great  age, 
yet  his  silver  hairs  and  great  feebleness  did  not  spare 
him.  Two  or  three  negroes,  we  hear,  were  also  sto- 
len from  Baldridge.  We  have  not  yet  learned  who  the 
dastardly  ruffians  were. 

The  Treasury  Note  Bill,  authorizing  the  issue  of 
ten  millions  ol  dollars  in  this  description  of  paper  cur- 
rency, passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  15th 
inst.  Ayes  1 18,  noes  47. 

The  Sub  Treasury  Bill  is,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Allen, 
to  be  the  special  order  of  the  day,  in  the  senate,  so  soon 
as  tlie  tariff  bill  is  disposed  of. 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  expresses  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, that,  if  it  depends  poo  the  casting  vole  of  the 
vice  president,  Mr.  Dallas  will  insure  the  passage  of  the 
new  tariff  bill.  If  he  regarded  himsell  only  as  a Penn- 
sylvanian, lie  might  be  bound  by  the  voice  of  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania,  but  being  a democratic  vice  president, 
he  is  bound  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  democratic  party 
of  the  country. 

The  United  States  Gazette  (Philadelphia)  intimates 
that  Mr.  Dallas  will  contrive  to  secure  a majority  for  the 
bill  without  having  m give  his  own  vote. 

Nantucket  A fire  commenced  on  the  night  of  the 
13  It,  and  wus  hard  y arrested  by  blow  ing  up  several 
house s when  we  last  Ittaid  from  thence.  Between  three 
and  four  hundred  of  die  principal  houses,  with  nearly  all 
their  contents  were  destroyed.  Estimated  loss  one  mil- 
lion dollars. 

The  harvest.  Since  our  notice  of  the  4th  instant, 
we  have  had  capital  weather  for  getting  in  the  crops. — 
The  injury  we  mentioned  as  experienced  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  will  diminish  i he  crop  in  quantity,  perhaps 
twenly  per  ci.nl.  from  wliai  was  in  prospect  two  weeks 
before,  and  aiso  in  quality,  so  that  die  yield  will  he  be 
low  an  average  crop. 

But  from  Maryland,  north,  east,  and  west,  so  splendid 
a crop  of  w heat  never  before  was  taken  fr  m die  fields. 
Thanks  thanks. to  a gracious  superintending  Providence 
for  such  abundance. 

The  potato  rot.  Accounts  from  various  directions 
indicate  dial  the  disease  is  fatal  to  a large  pardon  of 
the  early  crop, 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  means  of  the  Magnetic  i elegraph  we  were  ena- 
bled to  insert  in  last  Saturday’s  Register  the  substance 
of  the  news  which  reached  Boston  the  evening  before 
by  the  steamer  Cambria,  which  left  Liverpool  on  the  4th 
instant.  More  detailed  accounts  brought  by  the  arrival 
reached  us  by  mail  two  days  after,  and  will  be  found  in 
this  number. 

The  steamer  Great  Britain,  left  Liverpool  at  9 P.M. 
on  the  7th  instant.  From  noon  of  the  8th  to  noon  of  the 
9th  made  230  miles— sails  part  ot  the  time  only.  Re- 
maind-r  of  the  passage,  wind  westerly  or  so  light  as  to 
be  of  no  use;  at  times  strong  from  the  west;— the  last 
week  continual  thick  fogs,  had  to  go  slow— reached 
Sandy  Hook  at  midnight  the  20th,  13  days  3 hours  pas- 
sage or  deducting  16  hours  for  stoppages,  12  days  11 
hours — said  to  be  the  quickest  passage  yet  made. 

The  packet  ship  Quebec  arrived  at  Liverpool  on  the 
6th.  The  Silas  Holmes  on  the  5th. 

A most  terrific  thunderstorm  passed  over  Devershtre, 
,. _ 1-  r i Windsor,  and  Ber- 


and  was  felt  severely  at  Liverpool 
mingham  on  t he  oth  July.^ 


The  house  of  Mackey  & Hall, .engaged  in  East  India 
trade,  failed  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  on  the 
7th  instant.  _ , ..  .. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Peel  was  so  generally  antici- 
pated, thatlio  surprise  is  expressed.  He  was  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  that  has  had  the  helm  of  the  Empire  for 
the  last  hundred  years.  The  disruption  of  the  tory  ca- 
binet on  the  corn  law  bill,  was  so  radical,  that  although 
they  were  constrained  to  resume  power  when  the  whigs 
failed  to  form  a ministry,  yet  it  was  well  known  that  a 
combination  of  the  opposition  party  could  at  any  time  they 
thought  proper,  out  vote  the  ministry  then  holding  the 
seal  of  office  by  sufferance.  We  regard  the  vote  on  the 
Irish  coercion  bill  os  merely  a proof  that  the  opposition 
had  at  length  agreed  upon  a ministry,  and  availed  of 
that  as  the  first  opportunity  to  afford  the  tories  an  ex- 
cuse for  resigning.  There  seems  to  have  been  a general 
<mod  feeling" amongst  all  parties  on  the  occasion. 

° Lord  John  Russell,  is  prime  minister,  and  takes  Mr. 
Peel’s  place  in  the  house  of  commons.  Earl  Grey,  fills 
the  corresponding  department  in  the  house  of  Lords. — 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  Melbourne  cabinet  re- 
sume their  places.  , , 

The  admission  ot  Cobci6n  was  discusse*!,  and  it  th6 
state  of  that  gentleman’s  health  and  his  finances  had 
enabled  him  to  become  a professional  politician,  be  might, 
it  seems,  have  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a cabinet  mini  s 

ter a splendid  compliment  to  his  talent  and  his  great 

personal  popularity.  His  colleague.  Mr.  Bright,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  will  join  the  government 
in  a reasonable  capacity,  and  Mr.  Wilson  the  chair- 
man of  the  league,  has  also  been  offered  an  appoint- 
ment. 

Appointments  under  the  new  government  were  offer- 
ed to  their  rising  young  statesmen,  members  ot  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel’s  cabinet,  and  declined— Mr.  Sydney  Herbert, 
Lord  Dalhousie.  and  tl  e Earl  of  Lincoln.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  unwilling  to  urge  office  upon  them  in  his  rival’s 
government,  but  personally  had  no  objection  to  their  ac- 
ceptance of  it.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  at  the  special  request  of  the 
queen,  but  declines  a seat  in  the  cabinet,  and  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  his  political  life  is  ended— and  that  he 
will  never  again  open  his  lips  in  parliament  except  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  the  office  he  retains. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  certainly  evinces  no  hostility  to  the 
new  ministry.  The  London  Times  sides  with  them.— 
The  popular  feeling  is  in  favor  of  “the  government”— 
be  the  government  whig  or  tory,— and  all  hands  seem 
to  agree  that  the  new  ministry  shall  have  a fair  start. 

It  is  a critical  period  for  the  Irish  politicians.  O’Con- 
nell is  on  the  fence— and  at  present  has  his  hands  full 
in  endeavoring  to  mamage  “Young  Ireland,”  lately  ex- 
ceedingly restive  under  his  curb.  Whether  between  the 
two  parties.  Lord  John  Russell  and  his  whig  associates 
will  be  able  to  restore  Ireland  to  quietness,  without  a 
“coercion  bill,” — is  to  be  seen. 

In  a reply,  dated  July  3d,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the 
address  of  the  merchants,  traders,  and.others,  of  Liver- 
pool, he  says — , . , , , , 

“The  assurances  of  approbation  which  that  address 
conveys  are  very  gratifying  to  my  feelings.  The  parlies 
toil  will  have  seen  that,  at  the  same  time  that  I an- 
nounced my  resignation  of  office,  1 had  the  cordial  sa- 
tisfaction of  announcing  also  that  the  proposals  recently 
made  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  lor  the  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  our  differences  with  the  United  Stales,  in  respect 
to  the  territory  of  Oregon,  had  been  accepted  by  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
made  by  us.” 

The  London  Chronicle,  denominates  the  new  minis- 
try, “The  Ministry  of  Social  Reform,”  and  dwells 
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upon  the  promises  of  the  premier  to  reform  social  abuses. 

There  is  ample  room  for  it,  every  body  will  admit. 

The  corn  and  tariff  bills,  passed  the  house  ot  lords 
on  the  night  of  the  25th  June,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  26th. 

The  vote  on  the  Irish  coercion  bill  in  the  commons, 
gave  a majority  of  73,  against  minister  in  a house  ot  51 1 
members  in  attendance.  . 

The  new  cabinet  is  wholly  whig.  No  anti-corn  law 
members. 

Indian  corn  and  meal,  is  found  out  to  be  eatable  at 
last, — at  least  in  Ireland.  The  Cork  government  sells 
fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  every  week,  at  a penny  per 
pound,  besides  wheat  is  sold  by  private  dealers,  who 
get  about  four  fifths  of  a penny  for  it.  A not  occur) eel 
at  Limerick  by  a report  that  millers  intended  to  stop  the 
issue  of  meal. 

Money  Market.— Reaction  has  taken  place,  and  bul- 
lion is  again  accumulating  in  the  vaults  ot  the  Lank  ot 
England,  notwithstanding  the  failure  ol  last  year’s  crop 
and  the  immense  oullay  for  the  purchase  of  breadstutts. 
This  demonstrates  how  decidedly  the  ballance  ol  trade 
is  in  favor  of  England. 

Bank  of  England  — A letter  dated,  London,  July  3d, 
says:  “Our  Bank  of  England  is  getting  swamped  with 

gold.  The  merchants  to  whom  it  is  consigned  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  getting  hills  on  the  comment  to  le- 

111  The  bullion  in  the  bank  on  the  20th  June,  amounts  to 
£16,015,659— nearly  80  millions  of  dollars!  Paper  in 
circulation  £20,450,237. 

The  British  Revenue  (actual)  for  the  year 

ending  July  5,  1845,  was  £49,682,140 

Do.°  July  5,  1846,  “ 48,394,420 


Decrease,  I 287,720 

Say  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  decrease  from  customs  during  the  year,  was  over 
ten  millions  of  dollars.  The  increase  of  revenue  during 
the  year,  is  principally  inserted  under  the  head  of  “mis- 
cellaneous.” Stamps,  and  the  post  office,  had  each  in- 
creased  over  half  a million  of  dollars. 

The  quarters  revenue  ending  July,  1846,  compared 
with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1845,  shows  an  in- 
crease of  £575,599,  in  favor  of  1846. 

Stocks,  generally  decline,  on  a change  of  ministers. 

On  this  occasion  they  advanced,  owing  it  is  said,  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question. 

The  English  and  the  Moors.—' The  Eco  del  Comercio 
publishes  a letter  from  Melilla,  of  rather  old  date,  slating 
that  an  English  brig  ot  war  from  Gibraltar  had  arrived 
at  Benibuyafa,  to  demand  reslitution  of  the  merchan- 
dise of  an  English  vessel,  which  had  been  captured  by 
some  Moorish  pirates  after  the  escape  of  the  crew  in 
their  boats.  The  Moors  opposed  a vigorous  resistance, 
but  were  defeated,  with  a loss  of  five  men  killed  and  ten 
or  twelve  wounded;  and  the  English  succeeded  in  qar- 
ryinc  off  a portion  of  the  properly  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  pirates.  The  other  part  had  been  lost,  for  after 
the  capture  a storm  came  on,  and  the  vessel  was  wreck- 
ed. The  English  are  slated  to  have  had  four  or  five  men 
killed  in  the  conflict  with  the  Moors. 

The  English  and  the  Capes,  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  been  fighting  again. 

From  the  London  Times 

We  have  at  length  received  the  Mexican  accounts i of 
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the  late  collision  with  the  American  forces  on 
Grande,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  disguise  from  the  people  of  Mexico  the  fact 
that  they  have  sustained  a severe  defeat,  and  that  their 
armies  are  wholly  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  with  any 
hope  of  success.  . _ , , 

The  blockade  of  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  At- 
lantic ports,  appear  to  have  been  conducted  wiih  due 
consideration  to  neutral  interests  by  the  American  Com- 
modore Conner,  and  lo  be  supported  by  a sufficient  force. 
That  officer  has  under  his  command  the  Cumberland, 
Rariian,  Potomac,  John  Adams,  Somers,  St.  Mary’s, 
and  the  steamships  Mississippi  and  Princeton.  It  re 
mains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  he  will  venture  to 
attack  St.  Juan  d’Ulioa,  which  is  at  all  times  an  opera- 
tion of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  from  the  sudden 
northerly  gales  which  expose  a squadron  to  destruction 
on  the  reefs  that  protect  the  fortifications  lo  the  seaward. 
St.  Juan  d’Ulioa,  moreover,  now  mounts  209  guns  on 
the  castle,  and  50  in  the  two  forts  and  walls  of  the  city 
commanding  the  anchorage. 

All  these  guns  are  new  and  of  heavy  calibre,  with  a 
number  of  eight  inch  and  ten  inch  Paixhan  guns. 
There  are  said  to  be  2,000  men  in  the  font  ess,  and  about 
the  same  number  in  the  town.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  doubt  whether  the  American  commodore 
will  risk  an  attack  on  the  strongest  place  on  the  Mexican 

For  the  protection  of  British  interests  in  the  Gult  of 
Mexico  ihe  Endymion  frigate  and  the  Alarm  have  been 
ordered  down  from  Bermuda.  Com.  Pring  will  proba- 
bly be  able  to  increase  the  squadron  from  Jamaica, 


where  he  hoists  his  broad  pennant  on  the  Imaum;  and 
ihe  Albion  has  been  sent  out,  we  believe,  from  this  coun- 
try. In  the  Pacific  the  British  and  American  squadrons 
were  both  at  Mazatlan;  but  no  news  has  yet  arrived  of 
any  operations  on  the  western  coast. 

The  period  being  now  at  hand  for  the  issue  of  the 
new  Mexican  bonds  under  the  convention  agreed  to 
by  the  shareholders  at  their  late  meetings,  some  sur- 
prise has  been  expressed  by  various  correspondents 
that  no  official  copy  has  yet  appeared  of  the  decree 
of  the  Mexican  government  by  which  these  terms 
are  agreed  to  on  their  part.  The  only  decree  which 
has  yet  appeared  is  that  embodying  the  first  proposi- 
tion, which  was  rejected.  It  may  probably  bo  with- 
held for  the  purpose  of  placing  it  on  the  new  bonds; 
but  it  would  he  satisfactory  if  in  the  meantime  it 
were  published  for  the  information  of  all  concerned. 

FRANCE. 

The  heat  in  Paris  has  been  so  intense  that  the  theatres 
have  been  deserted.  The  hot  tveather  has  been  highly 
unfavorable  to  cattle,  and  the  distemper  is  making  fear- 
ful rnvages  among  them. 

The  Sud  of  Marseilles  states  from  Rome,  that  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  new  Pope  to  Count  Resei,  the 
French  ambassador,  is  the  following  passage — “Write 
to  your  king  that  I love  him — that  I love  France — and 
ask  him  to  show  the  same  kindness  to  me  as  he  did  to 
my  predecessor.’’ 

FRANCE  AND  ALGERIA. 

Another  battle,  in  which  the  French  lost  four,  and  their 
enemy  fifty  killed,  had  taken  place. 

FRANCE  AND  TAHITA. 

Letters  from  Oceania,  brought  into  Brest  by  the  sloop 
Somme,  reached  Paris  on  Saturday.  The  following  says 
the  Constitutional,  is  a summary  of  the  most  important 
of  the  news  they  contain.  The  natives  of  the  island  of 
Wahine,  animated  by  a spirit  of  continued  opposition  to 
the  French,  have  murdered  an  American  pilot  iri  the 
French  service.  An  expedition  had  been  sent  against 
the  island,  hut  it  was  not  attended  with  the  expected 
success,  or  rather,  indeed,  met  with  a defeat. 

AUSTRIA 

Has  refused  to  accept  the  proposition  of  Sardinia  for 
a reference  of  the  commercial  difference  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  a third  power. 

DENMARK. 

The  press.  The  king  of  Denmark  has  published  a 
decree  mitigating  the  several  regulations  relative  to  the 
press.  The  penalty  of  imprisonment,  inflicted  for  the 
publication  of  political  articles  in  journals  not  specially 
authorised  to  treat  on  such  subjects,  is  replaced  by  a fine, 
varying  according  to  circumstances,  from  20  to  220  rix- 
bank  dollars. 

ICELAND. 

Earthquake.  Letters  from  Reikiavik  mention  that  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  Iceland  is  disturbed  by  fre- 
quent shocks  of  earthquake;  which  the  inhabitants  con- 
sider as  announcing  a fresh  eruption  of  the  volcano  only 
gone  to  rest. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  June  17.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
cent success  of  the  Russian  arms,  the  Caucasians  are 
far  from  being  subdued.  A new  expedition  against  them 
is  resolved  upon,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Emperor  is  de- 
termined to  make  a war  of  extermination. 

The  prison  of  Warsaw  is  to  be  enlarged,  the  number 
of  political  offenders  being  greatly  increased,  and  still 
increasing. 

The  Empress  has  returned  from  Italy. 

It  is  said  in  a letter  from  Frankfort,  that  at  Kowno 
several  shots  were  fired  at  a carriage  in  which  it  was 
supposed  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  travelling.  The 
Emperor,  however,  was  not  there;  an  aid-de-camp  of 
the  Gland  Duke  Michael  had  been  mistaken  for  him. 
No  one  was  injured,  although  eight  shots  entered  the 
carriage. 

There  is  such  a scarcity  of  seamen  for  the  mercantile 
navy  of  Russia,  that  the  Emperor  has  authorised  the 
issuing  of  passports  to  the  masters  of  Russian  vessels, 
even  although  their  officers  and  crews  consist  of  two- 
thirds  foreigners. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  consequence  of  the  free 
trade  movement  in  England,  some  extensive  modifica- 
tions are  to  be  made  in  our  tariffs. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  MINISTRY — SIR  ROBERT 
PEEL’S  EXPLANATIONS — THE  OREGON  TREATY. 

House  of  Commons,  Tuesday , June  30th. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  half  past  5 o’clock,  entered  the 
house  amid  profound  silence  and  took  his  seat.  In  a 
few  moments  he  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: — Mr. 
Speaker, — Sir,  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  avail  myself 
of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  notifying  to  this  house, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  position  of  her  majesty’s 
government,  and,  especially,  in  consequence  of  that 
vole  to  which  the  house  came  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day last,  by  whieb  they  refused  to  give  to  her  majes- 
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ty’s  government  those  powers  which  they  deemed 
necessary  for  the  repression  of  outrage  and  the  pro- 
tection of  life  in  Ireland,  her  majesty’s  servants  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  tender  their  resignations  to  a gra- 
cious sovereign.  The  resolution  to  tender  that  re- 
signation was  the  unanimous  resolution  of  her  ma- 
jesty’s servants,  adopted  without  hesitation.  * * * 
Sir,  I do  hope  that  we  leave  the  foreign  relations  of 
this  country  in  a satisfactory  state — (loud  cheers) — 
that,  speaking  not  only  of  France,  but  speaking  of 
the  othergreat  powers  of  Europe,  there  is  confiidence 
in  the  intentions  of  this  country,  and  a real  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  government  of  other  powers  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace. — 
(Cheers.)  Sir,  it  is  that  mutual  confidence  in  the 
honor  and  intentions  of  public  men  which  most  fa- 
cilitates the  maintenance  of  peace. 

We  come  in  conflict  with  France  in  distant  parts 
of  the  world;  there  are  heated  partisans  naturally 
and  justly  jealous  of  the  honor  of  their  respective 
countries;  quarrels,  small  in  themselves,  might  be 
magnified  by  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  a too  nice  ri- 
valry about  national  honor  might  easily  be  fomented 
into  a cause  of  war,  desolating  nations,  unless  the 
counsels  of  the  great  powers  were  presided  over  by 
those  who,  feeling  peace  to  be  the  true  interest  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  determined  that  the  heated  pas- 
sions of  angry  partisans  shall  not  involve  their  res- 
pective countries  in  war.  (Loud  cheers.)  Sir,  if 
any  thing  could  have  induced  me  to  regret  a decision 
on  the  part  of  the  house  prematurely  terminating 
the  existence  of  the  government,  it  would  have  been 
the  wish  that  we  should  have  survived  the  day  when 
intelligence  might  be  received  from  the  United 
States  (loud  cheers)  as  to  the  result  of,  perhaps,  our 
last  attempt  to  adjust  those  differences  between  this 
country  and  the  United  States,  which,  unless  speedily 
terminated,  might  have  involved  us  in  war. 

The  house  will  probably  recollect  that  after  we 
had  offered  arbitration,  and  that  offer  had  been  re 
jected,  the  president  of  the  United  States  sent  a mes- 
sage to  the  houses  of  congress  in  thatcountry,  which 
Jed  to  discussions  with  regard  to  the  termination  of 
that  convention  which  provided  for  a temporary  ad- 
justment of  our  differences — at  least,  for  a tempora- 
ry avoidance  of  quarrel, — and  enabled  the  two  coun- 
tries jointly  to  occupy  the  territory  of  Oregon.  Sir, 
the  two  houses  of  the  American  congress,  although 
advising  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  signify 
to  this  country,  as  he  was  empowered  to  do,  the  ter- 
mination of  the  existing  convention,  by  giving  a 
year’s  notice,  added  to  that  advice,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  considered  of  an  unsatisfactory 
or  hostile  character,  the  declaration  that  they  advis- 
ed the  notice  for  the  termination  of  the  convention 
to  be  given,  in  order  that  it  might  facilitate  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  dispute.  We  thought  the 
addition  of  these  words  by  those  high  authorities,  the 
expression  of  a hope  that  the  termination  of  the  con- 
vention might  the  more  strongly  impress  upon  the 
two  countries  the  necessity  of  amicable  adjustment — 
we  thought  those  expressions  removed  any  barrier  to 
a renewal  by  either  country  of  the  attempt  to  settle 
this  difference. 

We  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  within  two  days 
after  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  of  a wish  ex- 
pressed by  the  houses  of  congress  that  efforts  might 
be  made  for  the  peaceful  termination  of  these  dis- 
putes, although  the  offer  of  arbitration  had  been  re- 
jected,— we  did  not  hesitate  to  do  that,  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  dispute,  it  became  essential  to 
do, — not  to  propose  renewed  and  lengthy  negotia- 
tions, but  to  specify  frankly  and  at  once  what  were 
the  terms  on  which  we  would  consent  to  a parti- 
tion of  the  country  of  the  Oregon.  Sir,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  I must  say,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  expressions  heretofore  used  by 
him,  and  however  strongly  he  might  have  been  per- 
sonally committed  to  the  adoption  of  a different 
course,  wisely  and  patriotically  determined  at  once 
to  refer  our  proposals  to  the  senate — that  authority 
of  the  United  States  whose  consent  is  requisite  for 
the  termination  of  any  negotiation  of  this  kind;  and 
the  senate  again  acting  in  the  same  spirit,  has,  I have 
the  heartfelt  satisfaction  to  state,  at  once  advised  the 
adoption  of  the  terms  we  offered  them.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Sir,  perhaps  from  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  considering  this  is  the  last  day  1 shall 
have  to  address  the  house  as  a minister  of  the  crown, 

1 may  be  allowed  to  state  what  are  the  terms  of  the 
proposals  we  made  to  the  United  States  on  the  Ore- 
gon question.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
diplomatic  negotiations,  we  sent  a convention  which 
we  trusted  the  United  States  would  accept.  The 
first  article  of  that  convention  was  to  this  effect, 
that — 

“From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  trea- 
ties and  conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  be- 


tween the  territories  of  her  Britannic  majesty  and 
those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  continued  west- 
ward along  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the 
middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent 
from  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  thence  southerly 
through  the  middle  of  the  said  channel,  and  of  Fuca’s 
Straits,  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  provided,  however,  that 
the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  south 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  remain  free 
and  open  to  both  parties.” 

Those  who  remember  the  local  conformation  of 
that  country  will  understand  that  we  proposed  the 
continuation  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  till  it 
strikes  the  Straits  of  Fuca;  that  it  should  not  be  con- 
tinued across  Vancouver’s  Island — thus  depriving  us 
of  any  part  of  Vancouver’s  Island — but  leaving  us 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Vancouver’s  Island. — 
Sir,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  we  sent  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  United  States  was  to  this  ef- 
fect— that, 

“From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  shall  be  found  to  intersect  the  great 
northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
Hudson’s  bay  company,  and  to  all  British  subjects 
trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said 
branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and 
thence  down  the  said  mainstream  to  the  ocean,  with 
free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers, 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along 
the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner  be  free 
and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers, 
British  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  produce,  shall 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  it  being,  however,  always  understood 
that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting, or  intended  to  prevent,  the  government  of 
the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  res- 
pecting the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty.” 

Sir,  I will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  house 
with  any  more  of  the  details  of  this  convention, 
(cheers);  1 would  only  state  that,  on  this  very  day,  on 
my  return  from  my  mission  to  her  majesty  to  offer 
the  resignation  of  her  majesty’s  servants,  I had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham,  intimating  in  the  following  terms  the  ac- 
ceptance of  our  proposals,  and  giving  an  assurance 
of  the  immediate  termination  of  our  differences  with 
the  United  States: — 

“Washington,  June  13,  1846. 

“My  Lord — In  conformity  with  what  1 had  the 
honor  to  state  in  my  despatch  No.  68,  of  the  7th 
inst.,  the  president  sent  a message  on  Wednesday 
last  to  the  senate  submitting  for  the  opinion  of  that 
body  the  draught  of  a convention  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question,  which  1 was  instructed  by 
your  lordship’s  despatch,  No.  19,  of  the  18th  of 
May  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
States. 

“After  a few  hours’  deliberation  on  each  of  the 
three  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  the 
senate,  by  a majority  of  38  votes  to  12,  adopted  yes- 
terday evening  a resolution  advising  the  president  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed  by  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment. The  president  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  this 
advice,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  accordingly  sent  for  me 
this  morning,  and  informed  me  that  the  conditions  of- 
fered by  her  majesty’s  government  were  accepted 
by  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  without  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a single  word. 

“R.  PAKENHAM. 

“The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  &c.” 

(Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  Thus,  sir,  these 
two  great  nations,  impelled,  I believe,  by  the  public 
opinion,  which  ought  to  guide  and  influence  states- 
men, have,  by  moderation — by  the  spirit  of  mutual 
compromise,  averted  that  dreadful  calamity  of  a war 
between  two  nations  of  kindred  race  and  common 
language — (loud  cheers) — the  breaking  out  of  which 
would  have  involved  the  civilized  world  in  calami- 
ties to  an  extent  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  (not  one 
year — probably  not  one  month  of  such  a war,  but 
would  have  been  more  expensive  than  the  whole 
territory  that  had  called  it  forth;)  but  they  have 
averted  that  war,  I-  believe  consistently  with  their 
true  interests — consistently  with  perfect  honor  on  the 
part  of  the  American  government,  and  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  at  length  closed,  1 trust,  every 
cause  of  difference  between  the  two  countries  — 
(Loud  cheers.)  Sir,  I may  say,  also,  to  the  credit 
of  the  government  of  this  country,  that,  so  far  from 
being  influenced  in  our  views  in  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  these  disputes  about  Oregon  by  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we  distinctly  inti- 
mated to  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  although  unexpected 
events  had  occurred,  it  did  not  affect,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  our  desire  for  peace.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Pakenham,  knowing  the  spirit  of  his  govern- 
ment, being  aware  of  the  occurrence  of  these  hosti- 


lities, having  a discretionary  power  in  certain  cases, 
if  he  had  thought  this  offer  would  have  been  likely 
to  prolong  negotiation,  or  diminish  the  chance  of  a 
successful  issue,  yet  wisely  thought  the  occurrence 
of  Mexican  hostilities  with  the  United  States  was 
not  one  of  the  cases  to  which  we  had  averted,  and, 
therefore,  most  wisely  did  he  render  this  offer  of 
peace  to  the  United  States  on  his  own  discretion, 
and  the  confidence  of  his  government.  Now  let  me 
say,  and  I am  sure  this  house  will  think  it  to  the 
credit  of  my  noble  friend,  that  on  the  occurrence  of 
these  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  before  we  were  aware  of  the  reception  which 
this  offer  on  our  part  would  meet  with,  the  first 
packet  that  sailed  tendered  to  the  United  Slates  the 
offer  of  our  good  offices  for  the  purpose  of  mediating 
between  them  and  the  Mexican  government.  (Loud 
cheers.)  Sir,  I do  rejoice,  therefore,  that,  before 
surrendering  power  at  the  feet  of  a majority  of  this 
house,  I had  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  offi- 
cial assurance  that  every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that 
great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  ter- 
minated before  we  retire  from  office.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Sir,  I feel  that  I have  now  executed  the  task  which 
my  public  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I trust  1 have 
said  nothing  which  can  by  possibility  lead  to  the  re- 
currence of  those  controversies  I have  deprecated. 

# # * 51  ' * # 

Sir,  I do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I should 
make  any  other  declarations  than  these  I have  made. 
I wish  to  draw  no  invidious  contrast;  I wish  to  make 
no  unseemly  allusions;  but  1 cannot  surrender  power 
without  making  at  least  this  observation — that  I do 
hope,  during  the  five  years  for  which  power  has  been 
committed  to  our  hands,  neither  the  interests  nor  the 
honor  of  this  country  have  been  compromised. — 
(Cheers.)  I think  I may  say  with  truth  that,  during 
that  period,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  equal- 
ised, and  the  pressure,  which  was  unjust  and  severe, 
has  been  removed  from  many  classes  of  her  majes- 
ty’s subjects.  (Cheers.)  1 think  I may  say  with 
truth,  that  many  restrictions  upon  commerce  inju- 
riously affecting  the  trade  of  this  country  have  been 
removed.  (Cheers.)  I think  I may  say  that  without 
at  all  interfering  with  legitimate  speculation,  with- 
out at  all  paralyzing  or  deranging  the  credit  of  the 
country,  stability  has  been  given  to  the  monetary 
system  of  this  country — (cheers) — through  the  cor- 
dial support  which  again  (without  reference  to  party 
distinctions)  the  measures  I proposed  with  regard  to 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint  stock  banks,  and  the 
private  banks  of  tbis  country,  received  in  the  year 
1843.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  I trust  also  that  the  stability 
of  our  Indian  empire  lias  not  been  weakened  by  the 
policy  we  have  pursued — (cheers) — and  that  the 
glory  and  honor  of  the  British  arms,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  main- 
tained; not  through  our  exertions,  but  through  the 
devoted  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this 
country.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  although  there  have  been 
considerable  reductions,  great  reductions  made  in  the 
public  burdens,  yet  1 have  the  satisfaction  of  stating 
to  the  house,  that  the  national  defences  of  this  coun- 
try have  been  improved  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
that  the  army  and  navy  are  in  a most  efficient  state. 
I trust  I may  also  congratulate  the  house,  that  not- 
withstanding the  great  reductions  in  the  fiscal  bur- 
dens of  the  country,  our  finances  are  in  a prosperous 
and  buoyant  state;  and  that,  on  the  5th  of  July  next, 
the  return  which  will  be  made  to  this  house  will  be, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the 
increased  consumption  of  articles  of  customs  and 
excise  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people  have 
supplied  the  void  which  might  otherwise  have  taken 
place.  (Cheers.)  Sir,  lastly,  I think  I may  say, 
that  without  any  harsh  enforcement  of  the  law,  with- 
out any  curtailment  either  of  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject or  the  liberty  of  the  press,  speaking  of  Great 
Britain,  there  has  been  as  much  of  obedience  and 
submission  to  the  law  as  there  ever  was  at  any  period 
of  our  history.  (Cheers.)  Nay,  I will  say  more:  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  command  of  the  neces- 
saries and  minor  luxuries  of  life,  in  consequence, 
too,  of  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
there  has  been  more  of  contentment,  less  of  seditious 
crimes,  less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for 
the  repression  of  political  outrage,  than  there  ever 
was  at  any  antecedent  period  of  this  country. 

Referring  to  the  most  important  measures  of  his 
administration,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said; — 

I said  before,  and  I said  truly,  that  in  proposing 
those  measures  l had  no  wish  to  rob  others  of  the 
credit  justly  due  to  them.  Now,  I must  say,  with 
reference  to  ourselves,  neither  of  us  is  the  party 
which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them. — 
(Cheers.)  There  has  been  a combination  of  parties, 
and  that  combination,  and  the  influence  of  govern- 
ment, have  led  to  their  ultimate  success;  but  the 
the  name  which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  a man  who, 
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acting  as  I believe  from  pure  and  disinterested  mo- 
tives, has,  by  untiring  energy,  by  appeals  to  reason 
(loud  cheers)  enforced  their  necessity  with  an  elo- 
quence the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaf- 
fected and  unadorned  (cheers;)  the  name  which 
ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  mea- 
sures is  the  name  of  Richard  Cobden.  (Loud  and 
protracted  cheering.)  Sir,  I now  close  the  address 
which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  make  to  the  house, 
thanking  them  sincerely  (or  the  favor  with  which 
they  have  listened  to  mo  in  performing  this  last  act 
of  my  official  career. 

Within  a few  hours,  probably,  that  power  which  I 
have  held  for  the  period  of  five  years  will  be  surren- 
dered into  the  hands  of  another — without  repining — 
I can  say  without  complaint — with  a more  lively  re- 
collection of  the  support  and  confidence  1 have  re- 
ceived than  of  the  opposition  which  during  a recent 
period  I 'met  with.  (Cheers.)  I shall  leave  office,  I 
fear,  with  a name  severely  censuied  by  many  honor- 
able gentlemen,  who,  on  public  principle,  deeply  re- 
gret the  sevcrence  of  party  ties — who  deeply  regret 
that  severance,  not  from  any  interested  or  personal 
motives,  but  because  they  believe  fidelity  to  party 
engagements, — llie  existence  and  maintenance  of  a 
great  party, — to  constitute  a powerful  instrument  of 
government;  I shall  surrender  power  severely  cen- 
sured, I fear  again,  by  many  honorable  gentlemen 
who,  from  no  interested  motive  have  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  protection  as  important  to  the  welfare 
and  interests  of  the  country;  1 shall  leave  a name 
execrated  by  every  monopolist,  (loud  cheering  from 
the  opposition)  who,  from  less  honorable  motives, 
maintarns  protection  for  his  own  individual  benefit, 
(continued  cheering,)  but  it  may  be  that  1 shall  leave 
a name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of 
good  will  in  those  places  which  are  the  abode  of 
mien  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor,  and  to  earn  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow — a name  remem- 
bered with  expressions  of  good  will  when  they  shall 
recreate  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and 
uritaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  un- 
leavened by  a sense  of  injustice.  (Loud  and  vocifer- 
ous cheering,  during  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  re- 
sumed his  seat  ) 

LORD  rALMERSTON’s  SPEECH. 

After  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  delivered  his  farewell 
speech,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  new  secretary  of  for- 
eign affairs,  rose  in  his  seat,  and,  in  reference  to  the 
treaty,  delivered  himself  in  the  following  style: 

“1  should  have  been  sorry  indeed  to  have  allowed 
one  of  the  latter  topics  of  the  right  hon.  baronet’s 
speech  to  pass  unnoticed  without  an  expression  of 
cordial  approbation  on  my  part.  The  announcement 
he  then  made  will  be  received  with  satisfaction,  not 
only  by  all  honorable  members  of  this  house,  but 
even  in  the  remotest  comers  of  the  empire.  I refer 
to  the  announcement  that  those  unfortunate  differ- 
ences which  have  sprung  up  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States  have  been  brought  to  an  ami- 
cable adjustment.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befal  the  civilized  world  if  two 
great  nations,  like  England  and  the  United  States, 
should  be  at  enmity  with  each  other — two  nations 
whose  interests  are  identical,  and  whose  people 
stand  in  the  relation  of  brothers.  I am,  therefore, 
glad  to  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of  stating 
the  degree  of  satisfaction  I experienced  when  listen- 
ing to  that  portion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet’s  speech 
which  touched  upon  the  Oregon  question.” 

The  London  Times  following  this  announcement 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Oregon  treaty,  contains  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject: 

Whatever  may  hereafter  be  said  of  the  precise 
terms  upon  which  the  Oregon  controversy  has  been 
settled,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling  of  satisfaction 
throughout  the  two  great  nations  which  are  thus  re- 
stored to  amity  and  peace  at  the  termination  of  a dis- 
pute which  had  threatened  to  sacrifice  some  of  the 
principal  interests  of  the  civilized  world  for  the  sake 
of  one  of  the  least  important  tracts  upon  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  If  the  question  was  to  be  decided,  or 
even  argued,  as  one  of  strict  right,  we  have  fre- 
quently repeated  our  strong  conviction  that  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  vast  and  exclusive  claims  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Polk  and  the  ultra-American  party,  the  para- 
mount claims  of  Great  Britain,  resting  upon  discov- 
ery, occupation,  and  treaties,  might  be,  and  have  ac- 
tually been,  effectually  advanced  and  maintained. — 
But  it  was  equally  clear,  in  a controversy  which  in- 
volved so  much  obscurity  and  so  direct  a contradic- 
tion of  title,  supported  by  such  slender  political  in- 
terests on  either  side,  that  the  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty  which  should  be  most  beneficial  to  both 
parties,  least  injurious  to  existing  interests,  and  most 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  character  of  civilized 
stales,  would  he  the  best.  As  long  ago  as  the  3d  of 
January  of  this  year,  when  the  whole  negotiation 
was  suspended,  and  very  serious  and  not  unfounded 
apprehensions  as  to  the  result  were  entertained  in 


every  part  of  the  world,  we  expressed  a clear  opin- 
ion to  this  effect,  to  which  we  now  revert  with  a na- 
tural satisfaction  in  the  accurate  fulfilment  of  the 
views  we  then  took.  The  maintenance  of  all  exist- 
ing rights  of  property,  which  have  been  created  un- 
der the  treaties  of  1790  and  1818;  the  use  of  the 
great  water  privilege  of  the  Columbia;  the  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Vancouver’s  Island,  and  of  the 
harbor  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca,  which  is  in  reality  the 
only  safe  port  on  the  Oregon  coast,  were  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  we  then  contended  that  the  49th 
parallel  might  be  adopted  as  the  boundary;  and  it  is 
precisely  on  those  conditions  that  Mr.  Pakcnham’s 
treaty  has  been  negotiated. 

If  we  compare  these  terms  with  the  exaggerated 
and  unmeasured  language  repeatedly  used  by  Mr. 
Polk,  and  with  “the  assertion,  in  the  most  solemn 
form,  of  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole 
territory,”  contained  in  Mr.  Buchanan’s  despatch  of 
the  30th  of  August  of  last  year,  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised that  the  entire  credit  of  this  pacific  arrange- 
ment has  been  transferred  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  That  body 
has  felt  the  responsibility  of  its  executive  office.  It 
is  less  accessible  to  the  influences  of  popular  excite- 
ment and  of  personal  ambition  than  any  institution  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  as  it  has  more  than  once 
done  before,  it  has  displayed  a degree  of  statesman- 
like prudence  and  resolution  sufficient  to  grasp  the 
true  interests  of  the  country,  and  correct  the  aberra- 
tions of  the  nominal  executive.  In  spile  of  the  de- 
clamation of  excited  partisans,  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  decision  of  the  senate  will  prove  highly  po- 
pular in  the  United  States.  The  people  were  anxious 
for  means  of  escaping  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  folly,  and  the  Mexican  war  had  already  given 
them  some  slight  taste  of  burdens  and  embarrass- 
ments, which  would  have  been  increased  a hundred 
fold  by  a war  with  England. 

As  far  as  the  honor  and  interests  of  this  country 
are  concerned,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty.  The  interests  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  are  fully  protected  du- 
ring the  whole  term  of  their  charter,  with  an  ar- 
rangement for  indemnity  and  the  purchase  of  their 
establishment  situated  south  of  the  American  fron- 
tier, upon  the  expiration  of  the  rights  they  now  hold 
under  the  British  crown.  When  we  have  taken  care 
that  no  British  interest  is  sacrificed  or  impaired,  and 
no  British  possession  ceded  without  an  adequate  con- 
sideration, there  is  more  of  honor  and  true  policy  in 
a government  which  can  afford  to  deal  with  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  in  a liberal  and  magnanimous  spir- 
it, than  in  the  higgling  and  grasping  artifices  which 
commonly  overreach  themselves,  and  sacrifice  cha- 
racter, to  gain  what  is  of  infinitely  less  value  to  na- 
tions. The  district  of  Oregon  contains  a vast  unin- 
habited and  uncultivated  territory,  and  two  points  of 
peculiar  interest  to  maritime  and  trading  nations, — 
the  river  Columbia  and  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  The 
territory  is  not  unequally  divided,  nor  is  it  of  much 
importance  what  the  division  of  the  soil  is.  Both  of 
the  other  points  we  share  equally  with  the  United 
Siates,  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  being  perpe- 
tually, not  temporarily,  as  has  been  erroneously  as- 
serted by  the  American  prints,  secured  to  us;  and 
the  middle  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca  being  the  boundary 
line,  to  the  south  of  Fort  Langley  down  to  the  ocean. 

In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  no  cession  has  been 
made  of  any  portion  of  the  Oregon  territory  which 
it  was  our  interest  or  our  duty  to  keep.  The  treaty 
is  what  every  compromise  must  be,  an  arrangement 
by  which  each  party  submits  to  a certain  amount  of 
diminution  in  its  claim  for  the  sake  of  securing  what 
it  holds,  and,  above  all,  lor  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  sacred  interests  of  peace.  Upon  that  principle, 
and  in  that  cause,  if  England  has  made  any  sacri- 
fice, the  world,  which  knows  that  she  never  was 
more  able  to  exert  all  the  forces  of  her  wealth,  her 
armies,  and  her  fleets,  will  not  admit  that  such  a 
sacrifice  is  any  disparagement  to  her  fame  and  her 
power,  but  rather  an  additional  proof  of  her  sincere 
devotion  to  that  pacific  policy  which  she  regards  as 
mere  conducive  to  her  present  and  future  greatness 
and  prosperity  than  the  numberless  trophies  of  her 
past  wars.  The  terms  upon  which  this  treaty  has 
been  negotiated  and  concluded  are  our  own.  They 
are  the  deliberate  proposal  of  the  British  govern- 
ment; and  it  speaks  well  for  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  and  the  American  senate,  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  interpose  any  further  delay  in 
the  settlement  of  this  affair  by  endeavoring  to  obtain 
any  further  modification  of  them.  The  honest  and 
straightforward  character  of  the  transaction  was  ob- 
vious. England  offered  to  terminate  the  dispute  by 
a liberal  compromise;  the  United  Stales  acceded  to 
the  offer,  though  it  was  below  any  proposal  they  had 
before  entertained,  with  a promptitude  which  docs 
them  honor,  and  pays  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
government  with  wliith  they  were  dealing 


It  is  needless  to  repeat  what  is  self-evident,  that  if 
ever  there  was  a moment  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States  at  which  a hostile,  or  even  an  adverse 
power,  might  have  pressed  ils  claims,  with  the  ut- 
most certainty  of  success,  and  availed  itself  of  the 
Mexican  war  to  plunge  the  Union  into  a most  em- 
barrassing situation,  this  is  that  time.  We  have  dis- 
dained to  take  any  advantage  from  this  untoward 
concourse  of  events;  and,  deeply  as  we  regret  the 
Mexican  war,  and  the  unjustifiable  policy  in  which 
it  originated,  the  misfortunes  of  Mexico  have  nothing 
in  common  wilh  the  policy  of  England,  and  these 
events  have  not  exercised  the  slightest  influence  on 
our  pretensions.  We  trust  that  no  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican community  will  so  egregiously  misinterpret  the 
conduct  of  the  British  government  wilh  reference  to 
the  Oregon  territory,  as  to  suppose,  that  in  our  soli- 
citude to  remove  that  stumbling  block,  we  are  dis- 
posed lo  overlook  or  connive  at  the  excesses  of  an 
aggressive  and  rapacious  policy.  The  operations  of 
the  American  forces  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on 
the  Pacific,  but  more  especially  upon  the  latter  sta- 
tion, will  be  watched  with  vigilance  by  this  country. 
The  rights  of  wdt  have  their  limits,  especially  when 
they  involve  consequences  of  the  deepest  importance 
to  all  neutral  maritime  nations;  and  after  the  signal 
proofs  England  has  given  of  her  desire  to  avoid  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States,  for  any  unworthy 
cause,  we  trust  that  no  act  of  violence,  and  no  fresh 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  at  the  expense  of  any 
neighboring  states,  will  impair  the  good  understand- 
ing now  happily  restored  between  the  two  greatest 
kindred  nations  of  the  earth. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

On  the  7th  July,  under  the  act  supplemental  to  an  act 

entitled  an  act  providing  for  the  existing  war  between 

• lie  United  States  and  Mexico,  approved  June  18th, 

1846. 

To  be  Surgeons.  Wm.  Trevitt,  of  Ohio;  Benjamin 
Stone,  of  Ohio;  Edward  B.  Price,  of  Illinois;  James 
Mahan,  of  Illinois;  Robert  F.  Richardson,  of  Illinois; 
Wm.  M.  Quinn,  of  Illinois;  Seymour  Halsey,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; PaulF.  Erie,  of  Georgia. 

To  be  Assistant  Surgeons.  Robert  McNeal,  of  Ohio; 
P.  II.  Mulvaney,  of  Ohio;  Wm.  B.  Herrick,  of  Illinois; 
Daniel  Turney,  of  Illinois;  Washington  J-  Gibbs,  of  Il- 
linois; Henry  Bragg,  of  Illinois;  John  Thompson,  of 
Mississippi. 

On  the  14th  July,  1846,  under  the  act  approved  Junet 
18th,  1846. 

To  be  Surgeons.  Alexander  Plensley,  of  Kentucky; 
Thomas  L.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky;  Robert  P.  Hunt,  of 
Kentucky;  Caleb  V.  Jones,  oflndiana;  Daniel  S.  Lane, 
of  Indiana;  Jacob  S.  Athore,  of  Indiana;  E.  K.  Cham- 
berlain, of  Ohio. 

To  be  Assistant  Surgeons.  Alexander  Blanson,  of 
Kentucky,  John  J.  Matthews,  of  Kentucky;  James  B. 
Israel,  of  Kentucky;  Wm.  Fisdick,  of  Indiana;  John 

F.  Walker,  of  Indiana;  John  G.  Dunn,  ol  Indiana;  A. 
E.  Keighvvay,  of  Ohio;  J.  J.  B.  Iloxey,  of  Georgia. 

Jesse  B.  Clements,  marshal  of  the  United  States  for 
the  middle  district  of  Tennessee,  to  take  effect  from  6th 
of  August,  vice  Benjamin  H.  Sheppard,  whoso  commis- 
sion then  expires. 

Daniel  Vaughan,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  district  of 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  vice  John  McCiintock 
removed. 

Hezekiah  Willard,  collector  of  customs  for  the  district 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  vice  Thos.  F.  Carpenter, 
who  declines  the  appointment. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Diplomatic  terms.  The  Tribune  says — “We  notice 
that  all  the  officials,  in  speaking  of  the  Mexican  war, 
contend  that  it  is  to  be  carried  on  to  ‘conquer  peace’ 
with  Mexico.  Why  not  “own  the  corn,’,  and  say,  to 
conquer  ayffece  of  Mexico.’’ 

The  venerable  Pickle  Pickleby  says — “Read  your 
bible  Jabez,  study  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  don’t  repeal 
any  of  ’em;  mind  the  ten  commandments  tu,  and  the 
'leventh  likewise,  and  don’t  sell  the  birthright  of  the  Yan- 
kee nation  for  a mess  of  potash;  and  the  day  may  kum 
when  you  will  be  a minister  of  a penitentiary  or  a secre- 
tary of  negation.’’ — St.  Louis  Reveille. 

The  president  has  recognised  Hcnrich  Wilhelm  Kuht- 
mann,  as  Consul  of  Ilanover,  for  the  port  of  Charleston, 
in  the  state.of  South  Carolina. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

A Board  of  Naval  Officers  assembled  at  tbe  city  of 
Washington,  on  the  21st  inst.,  conformably  to  order 
from  the  navy  department.  The  following  member: 
attended,  viz: — Commodores  Charles  Stewart,  Jacol 
Jones,  Charles  Morris,  L.  Warrington,  John  Downes, 
Jesse  Wilkinson,  Thos,  ap.  C.  Jones,  Win.  B.  Shubiick. 
Clias.  W.  Morgan,  Lawrence  Kearney,  F.  A.  Parker 
Daniel  Turner,  M.  C.  Perry,  Joseph  Smith;  Captain 

G.  W.  Storer,  Isaac  McKeever,  Charles  S.  McCatile; 
E.  A.  F Lavellette,  S.  H,  Stringham,  Isaac  Mayo,  Sa 
muel  L,  Breese. 
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The  Intelligencer  of  the  23d,  after  mentioning  the  at- 
tendance of  each  of  the  officers  named,  adds— “It  has 
been  reported,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  object  for 
•which  this  Board  has  been  convened  is  to  deliberate  on 
the  best  mode  of  attacking  and  capturing,  hy  a naval 
force,  the  Mexican  fortress  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa.  We 
understand,  however,  that  that  subject  has  not,  but 
other  matters  have  been  brought  before  this  board,  du- 
ring the  two  days  that  it  has  sat.  Nor,  from  what  we 
hear,  do  we  think  that  it  will  be.’’ 

This  takes  us  all  aback.  Even  conjecture  is  at  fault. 

The  “Union”  of  the  22d,  says,  all  the  officers  sum- 
moned by  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  attend  the  board 
on  the  occasion,  were  in  attendance  on  the  21st,  except 
Captain  Lavellette,  who  is  supposed  to  be  on  his  way 
from  Memphis  to  attend  the  board.  The  twenty  officers 
named  above,  in  full  uniform,  waited  upon  the  president, 
at  his  mansion,  on  Tuesday.  The  Union  also  savs 
“The  rumor  which  connects  them  with  the  castle  of  San 
Juan  d’Ulloa,  or  any  thing  else  connected  with  Mexican 
hostilities,  is  pure  fiction.” 

Gulf  squadron.  There  were  off  Vera  Cruz  when  the 
British  steamer  Clyde  left  there  on  the  6ih  of  July,  the 
frigates  Cumberland  50  guns,  Raritan  50,  Potomac  50; 
corvette  John  Adams  20  guns;  brig  Somers  10  guns; 
steamers  Mississippi  8 guns,  Princeton  7 guns.  Capt. 
Simmons  of  the  Clyde  reports  seeing  six  other  U.  S.  ves- 
sels of  war  off  the  harbor  as  he  came  out. 

The  British  squadron  there  consisted  of  the  steamer 
Vesuvius,  a ship  of  50  guns,  another  steamer  and  a brig. 
The  Vesuvius,  it  is  said,  was  going  to  Tampico  to  take 
on  board  specie  which  the  U.  S.  brig  St.  Mary  s,  block- 
ading there,  had  refused  to  permit  the  British  mail  steam- 
ers  to  receive.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  is  represent 
ed  as  avowing  his  intention  to  demand  an  explanation 
of  the  captain  of  the  St.  Mary’s.  . 

The  port  of  Alvarado  is  blockaded.  The  Mexicans 
have  all  kinds  of  stories  in  relation  to  the  attack  of  the 
St.  Mary’s  upon  Tampico.  They  have  also  a rumor 
that  Commodore  Conner  was  to  attack  the  castle  off  Vera 
Cruz,  &c.,  on  the  10th  of  July. 

The  British  sloop-of-war  Rose  arrived  at  Brazos  San- 
tiago on  the  9th  inst.  Tampico,  and  the  U.  S.  schr.  Flirt 
arrived  there  on  the  1 1 th  from  the  same  port. 


THE  TARIFF. 


There  has  seldom  been  a more  eventful  question 
pending  before  the  United  States  senate,  than  the  one 
which  has  this  week  principally  occupied  their  attention, 
and  which  is  known  to  very  equally  divide  that  body. — 
The  casting  vote  of  the  vice  president,  it  is  supposed, 
may  be  required  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  tariff  of 
1842  shall  be  abandoned,  and  a tariff  substituted  more 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, the  British  merchants,  the' British  capitalists,  and 
the  British  manufacturers,  all  of  whom  are  known  to  be 
actively  engaged  through  their  agents,  to  effect  a change 
so  vital  to  them  and  so  fatal  to  our  manufacturing,  and 
through  them  to  all  the  other  interests  of  our  country,  as 
We  most  religiously  believe. 

The  question  at  issue,  has  been  before  the  people  of 
this  country  so  long,  and  the  merits  of  each  side  have 
been  so  fully  discussed,  that  it  seems  as  if  enough  had 
been  said,  and  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a decision 
of  the  question.  And  so  we  should  say,  as  far  as  re- 
spects the  principle  in  question, — that  of  our  govern- 
ment maintaining  the  policy  of  protecting  our  own 
manufactures  and  manufacturers.  Upon  that  point, 
certainly,  the  two  great  political  parties  are  fairly  at  is- 
sue; and  whether  the  fiat  of  the  Baltimore  convention, 
mow  recognized,  it  seems,  as  of  the  highest  authority  in 
this  country,  is  to  be  carried  out  to  this  extent,  is  on  the 
eve  of  being  ascertained.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Lewis, 
in  the  United  States  senate,  which  will  be  found  in  this 
number,  it  is  supposed  will  be  the  only  one  that  will  be 
delivered  on  the  bill,  on  that  side  of  the  question,  the 
party  in  power  having  concluded  to  make  no  replies  to 
the  arguments  of  senators  that  oppose  the  bill.  There 
are  arguments,  however,  introduced  during  debates  up- 
on other  questions,  which  we  give  abstracts  of  also  in 
this  number,  in  which  the  subject  is  incidentally  intro 
duced. 

The  opposition  members  have  had  something  in  the 
form  of  a compromise  of  the  tariff  bill,  under  advisement; 
and  if  there  were  any  hopes  of  its  success  held  out  from 
members  who  are  known  to  be  averse  to  much  that  is 
included  in  the  new  tariff  bill,  they  would  move  it  as  a 
substitute;  but  unless  there  is  some  promise  of  its  suc- 
cess, they  will  probably  refrain  from  a fruitless  effort  to 
modify,  either  by  that,  or  any  motion  to  amend  the  bill 
which  has  been  passed  by  the  house. 

But  although  the  principal  question,  that  of  protection, 
has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed,  the  details  of  the  new 
tariff  bill  certainly  have  not  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
nor  are  they  by  any  means  well  understood,  either  by 
the  members  of  congress,  now  about  to  pass  upon 
them  in  gross,  nor  by  the  people  of  this  country.  In 
making  so  radical  an  alteration  in  the  entire  policy  of 
the  country  as  the  bill  is  calculated  to  effect,  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  party  considerations  should  have  so  far 
prevailed.  The  country,  we  fear,  will  suffer  exceeding- 
ly, in  consequence,  and  the  subject,  instead  of  being 
quieted  and  settled,  will  furnish  the  principal  question 
for  renewed  political  strife. 

The  party  in  ascendency,  however,  seem  to  have 
staked  every  thing  upon  their  new  project,  and,  if  the 
bill  should  pass,  the  only  appeal  will  be  to  the  people,  in 
coming  elections. 

On  Thursday,  the  printing  committee  of  the  senate, 
Reported  against  printing  any  of  the  petitions  or  memo- 


rials against  a repeal  of  the  tariff.  A keen  discussion 
occurred  as  to  the  disposition  of  a number  of  additional 
memorials  from  the  "democrats”  of  Pennsylvania, 
against  a repeal  of  the  tariff,  presented  by  Mr.  Came- 
ron. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  there  was  a sort  of  panic  here  every 
morning  about  the  tariff,  a sort  of  funeral  dirge  of  those 
pensioners  at  taking  away  the  bounty  we  have  allowed 
them. 

Mr.  Speight  moved  to  lay  the  petitions  on  the  table, — 
lost,  ayes  21,  nays  35. 

Further  debate  ensued- 

Mr.  McDuffie  renewed  the  motion  to  lay  the  memo- 
rials on  the  table.  The  vote  stood,  ayes  25,  nays  26, — 
Mr.  Haywood  voting  with  the  friends  of  the  tariff  ol 
1842. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  printing  was  taken 
up,  and  disagreed  to, — ayes  25,  nays  25, — the  vice  pre- 
sident voting  against  the  report,  decided  the  question. — 
The  memorials  were  then  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  was  then  resumed. 

Willing  in  reference  to  a compromise  bill,  the  Wash 
ington  correspondent  of  the  Baliimore  American,  on  the 
23d  says:  “The  compromise  measure  before  congress, 
or  rather  before  the  members  of  congress,  for  it  has  not 
yet  been  submitted,  is  now  the  subject  of  genera!  inves- 
tigation and  inquiry.  The  gentlemen  who  submitted  it 
first  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  then  to  Mr.  Webster,  are 
from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  England. — 
They  represent,  it  is  said,  all  the  great  branches  of  bu- 
siness interested  in  the  question,  and  it  is  further  said 
that  they  can  bear  the  reduced  protection,  if  the  govern - 
tm  lit  is  willing  to  reduce  the  revenue.  One  fourth  of 
the  duties  above  30  per  cent,  they  propose  to  lake  off 

“The  government  will  largely  reduce  its  own  reve 
nues  by  this  measure,  but  the  reduction  will  be  small 
compared  with  Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  which  the  more  that 
its  details  are  studied  the  more  odious  is  it  made  to  ap- 
pear. The  compromise  is  certainly  a hundred  fold  bet- 
ter for  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  and  the  govern- 
ment than  the  injurious  law  proposed  by  Mr.  McKay. 
The  framers  of  this  new  measure  are  men  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  result,  and  their  business  will  be  seriously 
influenced  by  the  bill  which  has  passed  the  house. — 
They  are  most  earnest  in  favor  of  a measure  which  will 
save  them  from  ruin.  Members  of  congress  must  be 
callous  to  every  principle  of  justice,  to  every  feeling  of 
humanity,  and  lost  to  all  patriotism  and  a sense  of  per- 
sonal shame  if  they  can  consent  to  destroy  a measure  so 
important  as  the  law  of  J 842,  without  instituting  some 
measure  in  its  place  that  shall  at  least  have  some  regard 
for  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  Mr.  McKay's  bill 
is  fruitful  of  mischief  and  mischief  only.  Congress 
however  may  prefer  this  to  any  half  way  policy  or  any- 
thing they  believe  to  be  of  that  character.” 

The  domestic  policy  of  France  is  somewhat  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  is  about  to  become  our  own.  “We 
shall  make  no  sacrifices  to  England,”  says  M.  Guizoi; 
“our  maxim,”  he  continues,  “is  our  own  industry,  our 
own  trade,  first  and  above  all.  This  must  be  our  rule.’’ 

Democratic  Tariff  Meeting.  We  learn  from  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  the  Democrats  of  the  city  and 
county  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  opposed  to  a change  in 
the  existing  tariff  assembled  in  great  force  at  the  Chinese 
Museum,  on  Saturday  evening  last.  Thousands  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  proceedings  throughout  were  per- 
fectly harmonious.  The  Hon.  Calvin  Blythe  was  call- 
ed upon  to  preside,  and  was  assisted  by  a number  of  vice 
presidents,  selected  from  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  congressional  districts. 

The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  explained  in  a brief 
and  forcible  manner  by  the  chairman,  when  a commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Whitaker,  Kinsloe,  Rice, 
Rhodes,  and  Potts  were  appointed  to  draft  a seriss  of  re- 
solutions. These  were  soon  reported  through  the  chair- 
man, W.  A.  Kinsloe,  Esq.,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
We.  give  a few  of  the  most  prominent: 

Resolved,  That  the  democratic  friends  of  the  tariff  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  make  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  States  their  solemn  protest  against  the 
McKay  bill,  which  has  recently  passed  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  which  is  now  before  the  senate. 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  looks  with  amazement 
upon  the  folly  ol  this  second  attempt  to  inflict  a system 
of  low  duties  upon  our  country,  when  we  remember 
that  under  the  20  per  cent,  duty  we  were  unable  to  meet 
the  annual  expenses  of  government  by  about  $6,000,000 
per  annum;  while  under  the  present  tariff  we  have  not 
only  been  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government, 
but  have  in  addition  paid  off  about  $10,000,000  of  na- 
tional debt.  Even  the  English  themselves  have  acknow- 
ledged the  policy  of  our  having  a judicious  tariff,  which 
is  rendered  palpable  from  the  fact  that  when  we  had  a 
tariff'  of  20  per  cent,  not  a dollar  could  be  borrowed  of 
them  even  at  6 percent,  interest;  while  under  the  tariff 
of  ’42,  they  have  been  begging  us  to  accept  their  money 
at  4 per  cent. 

Resolved,  That  we  protest  against  the  present  tariff 
bill  before  the  senate,  because  it  assails  every  species  of 
industry  in  the  country,  and  bases  its  alleged  advantages 
on  the  increased  amount  of  foreign  manufactured  articles 
that  it  is  supposed  it  will  bring  into  this  country — which 
increased  importation  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
send  our  money  abroad,  instead  of  purchasing  at  home 
from  our  own  working  people.  The  McKay  bill  strikes 
directly  at  the  prosperity  of  the  tailor — the  shoemaker — 
the  paper  maker— the  book  binder — the  ship  carpenter — 
the  weaver— the  spinner— the  printers  of  cotton— the 
hatter— the  black  and  whitesmiths-  -the  machinist — the 


glass  blower,  and  a host  of  other  occupations  too  tedious 
to  enumerate,  down  to  the  children  in  the  factories,  and 
even  to  the  unprotected  and  most  generally  widowed  or 
oarentless  seamstress,  who  labois  incessantly  for  a pit- 
tance that  is  now  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together — nor  does  it  stop  here  in  its  course  of  de- 
vastation. The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
industrious  fellow  citizens  engaged  in  our. coal  mines, 
our  furnaces,  forges,  rolling  miils,  foundries,  machine 
shops,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  immense  body  of  other  per- 
sons engaged  in  transporting  our  coal,  iron,  and  other 
productions,  will  be  materially  injured,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  and  thus  the  ruin  will  extend  until  it  reach- 
es all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  citizens,  (except  pro- 
bably the  office  holders)  and  overwhelm  us  in  wretched- 
ness and  destitution. 

Resolved,  That  no  country  can  be  prosperous  or  happy 
that  has  not  every  branch  of  society  fully  engaged  in 
some  useful  occupation — and  in  proportion  as  we  send 
abroad  to  foreign  countries  for  foreign  manufactures  we 
injure  our  own  factories — detract  from  the  industry  of 
our  own  looms,  and  impoverish  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  hy  passing  the  tariff  bill  of  Mr.  McKay 
our  factories  will  be  stopped,  our  iron  works  closed,  and 
the  exporting  our  coal  to  cities  on  the  sea-board  greatly 
reduced  if  not  absolutely  suspended. 

Tbe  Inquirer  adds: — “The  meeting  was  addressed  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  ably  and  eloquently,  by  the 
Hon.  J.  B.  Sutherland  and  W.  A.  Kinsloe,  Esq. — 
The  demonstration  was  certainly  an  imposing  one;  but 
as  the  movement  was  exclusively  locofoeo,  we  have  not 
deemed  it  necessary  to  enter  more  into  the  details.” 


THE  WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


There  are  sufficient  evidences  that  the  administration 
are  exerting  their  utmost  energies  for  earrying’on  the 
war  against  Mexico  in  every  direction,  with  a view  to 
insure  its  termination  as  speedily  as  it  can  be  effected. 
The  expedition  against  Santa  Fe,  under  Col.  Kearney, 
has  started  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  are,  by  this 
date,  far  upon  their  mute.  That  against  Northern  Ca- 
lifornia under  Gen.  Wool,  is  a'so  concentrating  as  the 
several  detachments  wend  their  way  to  the  west.  The 
light  and  flat  bottom  boats  to  enable  Gen.  Taylor  to 
ascend  the  Rio  del  Norte,  are  at  length  reaching  him, 
and  the  wagons  and  teams  to  enable  him  to  move  from 
the  river  towards  the  interior  of  Mexico,  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  on. 

In  the  meantime,  the-JVTexican  ports  on  the  gulf  are 
strictly  blockaded  by  the  American  squadron.  Tampi- 
co has  been  attacked.  Nothing  enters  Vera  Cruz  with- 
out being  overhauled  by  our  vessels,  which  keep  just 
nut  of  gun  shot  from  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  d’Ulloa. — 
That  government  determined  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  upon  the  castle,  we  have  no  doubt.  It  was  found 
to  be  too  formidable  for  our-present  squadron  in  the  gulf 
to  attempt  it.  We  judge  from  the  active  preparations 
which  are  said  to  be  now  making  at  the  several  navy 
yards  for  fitting  out  all  the  heavy  line  of  battle  ships, 
that  the  navy  officers  which  have  been  summoned  to 
Washington  and  are  now  in  session  there,  are  occupied 
in  discussing  what  forces  are  required,  and  what  dis- 
position shall  be  made  of  the  forces  that  can  be  com- 
manded for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  castle. 

The  squadron  in  the  Pacific  have  no  doubt,  by  this 
time,  taken  possession  of  some  of  the  principal  Mexican 
ports  on  that  ocean. 

The  expedition  fitting  out  at  New  York  under  Col. 
Stevenson,  designed  to  reach  the  coast  of  California  by 
the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  will  be  on  their  voyage  in  the 
course  of  a few  days,  with  a force  which  the  Mexicans 
will  he  unprepared  to  resist  in  that  direction. 

Thus  is  Mexico  already  invested  in  almost  every  as* 
sailable  direction. 

Meantime,  Yucatan,  her  most  valuable  southern  pro- 
vince, has  declared  independence,  and  is  exempted 
from  American  assault. 

Reports  from  Cuba,  state  that  Santa  Anna  and  Al- 
monte were  to  embark  from  thence  in  the  English  mail 
steamer  of  the  10th  inst.  for  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  attempting  another  revolution  in  Mexico.  Whe- 
ther Com.  Conner  will  permit  those  Mexicans  to  enter 
Mexico,  is  the  question.  It  is  confidently  asserted  that 
Santa  Anna  goes  home  with  the  avowed  design  of  de- 
fending Mexico  from  the  invasion  of  the  United  States 
forces,  and  expects  the  revolution  to  turn  upon  his  ad- 
mitted energy  and  capacity  for  meeting  emergencies. — 
Almonte  we  all  know,  is  the  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
United  States’  measures  against  Mexico.  Already  the 
western  provinces  of  Mexico  have  pronounced  against 
Paredes  and  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna. 

Whether  Paredes  has  ventured  to  leave  the  capital, 
with  a view  of  taking  command  of  the  army  opposed  to 
Gen.  Taylor,  is  doubtful.  He  could  hardly  do  so,  with 
any  hope  of  retaining  the  supremacy.  The  moment  he 
leads  his  army  and  adherents  out  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Mexico,  some  one  will  step  in  and  supercede  him 
there. 

From  the  provinces  further  north,  vye  have  indications 
of  an  attempt  to  separatefcfrom  Mexico  altogether,  and 
erect  a republic  of  their  own, — that  is,  taking  a lesson 
from  the  recent  history  of  Texas,  partizans  are  Collea- 
guing  with  a view  of  treading  in  her  footsteps.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  Col.  Kearney  and  Gen.  Wool  will,  on 
arrival  at  their  destinations,  find  the  country  under  the 
flag  of  the  “republic  of  California.”  There  are  Ame- 
ricans (including  Mormons)  enough  on  the  road  to  set- 
tle all  disputes.  Upon  the  whole,  Mexico  is  certainly  at 
this  moment  rather  in  a predicament. 
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NILES’  NATIONAL 


It  ia  now  pretty  obvious  that  neither  England  or 
France  will  adventure  a quarrel  with  the  United  Stales 
in  behalf  of  Mexico.  It  is  quite  likely  indeed,  from 
what  appears  in  the  British  journals,  that  the  capitalists 
who  are  interested  in  Mexican  stocks  and  Mexican 
mines,  rather  incline  to  the  notion,  that  their  bestchance 
for  obtaining  their  interest,  or  for  increasing  the  value  of 
their  investments,  is  to  allow  the  United  States  to  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  provinces  for  the  sake  of  insur- 
ing the  existence  of  a government,  and  of  the  safely  of 
property,  neither  of  which  at  present  exists,  nor  seems 
fairly  to  be  promised  under  Mexican  rule. 

Some  enquiries  have  been  made  at  home  meantime, 
as  to  the  ultimate  views  of  our  administration,  as  to  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  as  to  the  acquisition  of  how  much 
more  territory  south,  and  where  the  boundaries  of  the 
Union  are  to  be  slaked  down  next,  after  nnshipping 
them  from  the  Del  .Norte.  The  Nueces  as  a boundary, 
is  already  forgotten. 

The  English  steamer  Clyde,  arrived  at  Havana  on  the 
6ih  inst.  from  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  with  dates  from 
Tampico  to  2d  July,  Vera  Cruz  to  22d,  and  Mexico  city 
to  the  1 9th  June.  Dates  direct  from  Vera  Cruz  via  Ha- 
vana, are  to  the  30th  June,  and  from  Mex;co  to  the 28th, 
at  which  time  congress  was  still  in  session,  and  delibe- 
rating on  a declaration  of  war. 

One  brigade  of  the  army  of  reserve  had  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  north.  The  remaining  body 
of  reserve-  would  remain  in  the  capital  till  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  Bravo,  so  that  the  forces  previously  announced  as 
having  collected  at  Monterey,  have  been  very  much 
overrated.  From  the  Castle  of  Perote,  a large  number 
of  mounted  guns  and  ammunition,  had  been  sent  to  the 
defence  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Paredes  had  ordered  the  formation  of  a battalion  of 
rrilida  to  be  organized,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry 
in  the  city  of  Mexico — and  every  effort  is  making  to  in 
crease  the  ranks  of  the  army. 

We  have  had  from  various  directions,  assertions  that 
Santa^Anna  and  Almonte  were  to  leave  Havana  for 
Vera  Cruz, — first  it  was  said  they  were  to  leave  on  the 
Gth,  then  on  the  10th,  and  now  we  have  it  postponed  to 
the  12th.  The  revolution  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna  has 
extended  to  all  the  cities  from  Acapulco  to  Mazatlan, 
embracing  the  departments  on  the  Pacific,  which  are 
now  in  arms  against  Paredes,  with  the  exception  ol 
Oajaca  and  La  Puebla,  two  southern  departments  which 
remain  neutral. 

Santa  Anna  has  written  a letter  of  condolence  to  Gen. 
Vega  and  his  fellow  prisoners,  which  is  copied,  in  the 
Vera  Cruz  papers.  It  breathes  no  friendly  sentiment 
towards  the  United  States. 

Vera  Cruz  itself  has  been  almost  evacuated,  the  mer- 
chants retiring  to  Jalapa  and  Orizaba,  with  their  pro- 
perly. 

Two  Mexican  steamers  were  at  Havana  on  the  5th 
inst.,  with  no  one  on  board  but  ship-keepers. 

THE  RIO  GRAIN  DE. 

There  has  been  a succession  ol  gales  at  Brazos,  and 
in  the  gulf, — many  vessels  wrecked. 

The  steamer  Potomac,  was  wrecked  about  six  miles 
from  the  pass  of  St.  Louis.  She  had  on  board  Captain 
Lumesdon’s  junior  company, — all  saved, — steamer  a to- 
tal loss;  cargo  damaged. 

The  schr.  Lavina,  wrecked, — her  crew  saved  by  the 
Flirt. 

July  3d.  The  revenue  cutlers  Woodbury,  Forward, 
and  Van  Buren,  with  a large  fleet  of  merchantmen  were 
outside  the  bar  at  Brazos,  waiting  to  be  taken  in. 

Walker,  the  distinguished  Texan  ranger,  is  said  to 
have  declined  the  captaincy  of  the  U.  S.  mounted  rifle- 
men, to  which  he  had  been  appointed. 

July  26th.  An  affray  between  two  Texan  mounted 
men.  in  camp,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  of  them  nam- 
ed Walker. 

Lieut.  Kingsbury  and  Dr.  Russell,  of  the  army,  arriv- 
ed at  New  Orleans  on  the  3d  inst.  in  the  Galveston. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

The  “Union,”  of  the  17th,  has  an  article  written 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  there  has  been  no 
fault  in  the  department  in  relation  to  furnishing  the 
array  on  the  frontier  with  requisite  material  for 
transportation.  Certain  it  is,  as  the  article  says, 
“Some  complaints  have  been  made.”  The  editor  of 
the  Union  “undertakes  to  say  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion” for  these  complaints,  having  called  at  the 
quartermaster’s  office  that  day  to  enquire,  and  be- 
come fully  satisfied,  by  personal  examination. 

The  editor  of  the  Union  says — “We  shall  not 
enumerate  all  the  various  sources  of  supply,”  but 
“among  the  letters  which  he  has  received  is  one  from 
Col.  Thomas  F.  Hunt,  from  New  Gi  leans,  July  4. — 
He  “reports  that  he  had  purchased  steamers  Undine, 
for  $13,000;  Troy,  $6,000;  J.  E.  Roberts,  $9,000,  the 
13th  June;  the  Brownville,  for  $9,000,  the  1.5th  June; 
steam  schooner  James  Cage,  for  $18,000,  on  the  19th; 
Hatchee  Eagle,  the  1st  July,  for  $5,000.  All  have 
been  despatched  to  the  Pmo  Grande  except  the  last 
— she  detained  for  repairs  deemed  necessary.  Undine 
■and  James  Cage  have  been  coppered  and  otherwise 
repaired.  The  Cage  is  a good  seaboat,  and  suited 
for  lightering  vessels'  at  sea,  &c.  The  Undine  sent 
temporarily  to  La  Baca.  Has  chartered  steamers 
JJig  Hatchee,  the  Warren,  the  Exchange,  and  the 
W.  A-  Mercer,  which  have  also  departed  for  Brazos 
Santiago-” 
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Extract  of  a letter  from  Capt.  John  Sanders,  the  officer 

appointed  by  General  Taylor  to  purchase  or  charter 

.boats,  dated  July  2,  1846,  at  Pittsburg: 

“Advises  he  li ad  purchased  five  light  draught 
steamers  for  the  Rio  Grande,  as  follows:  Wliiteville, 
the  Corvette,  Rough  and  Ready , Colonel  Cross,  and  the 
Major  Brown — total  cost  $60,000.-  These  are  all 
splendid  boats  of  their  class.” 

Extract  of  a letter  to  Gen.  Jesup. 

Galveston,  June  29,  1846. 

General:  I left  New  Orleans  in  the  Alabama  the 
evening  of  the  19th;  she  had  supplies  for  Robin’s 
Ferry.  These  were  landed  at  Galveston,  and  trans- 
portation at  once  provided  for  them  up  the  Trinity. 
Fortunately  the  waters  are  highland  it  is  probable 
they  will  get  up.  The  price  of  freight  was  high, 
but  the  best  bargain  the  means  of  the  place  admitted 
was  maJe  by  Lieut.  Kingsbury,  with  my  approba- 
tion. No  time  was  to  be  lost.  A few  days  later,  and 
the  river  would  have  been  impracticable.” 

We  anchored  oft'  Brazos  the  evening  of  the  24th; 
wind  was  strong  the  next  morning,  and  the  sea  high, 
still  the  Monmouth  came  out  to  us.  But  she  could 
receive  only  the  mail,  which  was  transferred  with 
much  difficulty  and  some  peril.  Towards  night  our 
anchor  gave  way,  and  we  stood  off.  The  next  morn- 
ing early  we  were  back  again,  but  the  sea  was  high- 
er than  ever.  The  day  before  about  twenty  sail 
were  at  anchor  outside,  (a  large  number,  within, 
where  the  Harney  was  sunk.)  They  had  all  stood 
off,  excepting  two  square-rigged,  having  volunteers 
on  board,  which  had  left  New  Orleans  two  days  be- 
fore us.  The  wind  continuing  violent  until  the  eve- 
ning of  the  27th,  we  came  in  here  to  recruit  our 
water,  the  volunteers,  (about  300)  with  more  than 
fifty  passengers,  having  reduced  our  supply  too  low. 
Some  of  the  companies  had  also  got  out  of  provi- 
sions. We  hope  to  start  again  to-morrow  evening 
with  better  luck.  The  Alabama  is  a first  rate  boat. 
None  other  could  have  stood  the  gales  she  has  out- 
lived. This  month  has  been  unusually  stormy  it  is 
said. 

Very  respectfully,  I am,  general,  your  obedient 
servant,  HENRY  WHITING. 

General  Thos.  S.  Jesup, 

Quartermaster  General,  U.  S.  Army, 

Washington  city,  D.  C. 

The  above  are  the  exhibits  of  the  Union,  in  proof 
that  no  fault  is  attributable  to  the  department,  at 
Washington,  if  the  army  under  General  Taylor  is 
unable  to  move  for  want  of  material  for  transpoila- 
tion. 

General  Taylor  defeated  the  Mexican  army  on  the 
9th  of  May.  Upwards  of  two  months  have  elapsed, 
and  his  army  is  not  yet  provided  with  the  means  ol 
moving  to  dislodge  them  from  the  first  position  they 
took  up  after  their  defeat.  The  officer  despatched 
by  General  Taylor  reports  to  him  on  the  2d  July, 
that  he  has  just  then  purchased  at  Pittsburg  five  light 
draught  steamboats,  &c. 

ROUTE  FROM  MATAMOROS  TO  THE  INTERIOR  OF 
MEXICO. 

A letter  from  F.  M.  Dimond,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
Vera  Cruz,  dated  Washington,  13th  July,  1846,  fur- 
nishes an  extract  from  a communication  of  G.  T. 
Pell,  of  New  York,  giving  memoranda  from  his 
note  book,  kept  during  a journey  from  Zacatecas, 
one  of  the  principal  mining  districts  of  Mexico,  to 
Matamoros,  by  way  of  Saltillo  and  Monterey,  with  a 
wagon  heavily  laden  with  specie,  seven  mules  in  har- 
ness, and  abundant  relays.  They  travelled  from 
eight  to  fourteen  leagues  per  day.  A Spanish  league. 
is2|  miles.  He  represents  the  road  as  presenting  no 
serious  difficulties  for  wagons  or  heavy  artillery. — 
His  distances  are 

Leagues. 


Matamoros  to  Guadalupe  (village)  3 

Guadalupe  to  El  Rancho  Nuevo  12 

El  Rancho  Nuevo  to  Reinoza  (town)  9 

Reinoza  to  Los  Puertecitos  (rancho)  14 


Camargo  lies  four  leagues  from  this  last  rancho, 
but  the  nearest  road  turns  off  here  entering 
the  road  from  Camargo  at  the  rancho  of  Los 
Calabezas,  gaining  about  4 leagues 
Los  Puertecitos  to  Las  Trancas,  by  the  nearest 


road  8 

Las  Trancas  to  Las  Aldamas  (rancho)  11 

La3  Aldamas  to  La  Manteca  (rancho)  8 

La  Manteca  to  El  Capudero  (rancho)  12 

El  Capudero  to  Caideretro  (town)  12 

Caideretro  to  Monterey  10 

Monterey  to  La  Rinconada  (hacienda)  10 

La  Rinconada  Saltillo  12 

121 

The  Spanish  league,  about  2|  miles,  makes  the  dis- 
tance 302  miles. 

From  Matamoros  to  Monterey  247  “ 

From  Camargo  to  Monterey  120  “ 
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“The  distance  through  the  Canada,  or  mountain 
defile,  from  Monterey  to  the  nearest  outskirts  of  the 
plain  above,  is  fourteen  leagues.  On  the  farther  side 
of  tti is  plain,  upon  the  declivity  of  a hill,  stands  the 
city  of  Saltillo.  Within  the  pass  the  mountains  at 
times  approach  rather  neai,  at  others  recede  perhaps 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  road,  which  winds  over 
bold  hills.  Towards  Monterey  the  mountains  ap- 
proach more  closely,  and  a stream  issues  from  the 
gorge  which  irrigates  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealther  inhabitants,  running  off  below  the  town, 
where  it  is  drawn  to  fertilize  the  little  patches  of  the 
Indians  flowing  round  and  about  their  mud  or  bam- 
boo huts,  watering  the  banana,  the  orange,  the  pome- 
granate, the  aguacate,  chirimoya,  and  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  the  tropics,  which  these  poor  peo- 
ple carry  for  sale  on  donkies  to  Saltillo,  which,  be- 
ing situated  on  the  lofty  plains  of  the  table  land, 
only  produces  the  fruits  of  the  north — the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  and  apricot — with  their  corresponding 
vegetables.  1 trust  lhe6e  poor  people  will  not  be  mo- 
lested; for  neither  to  them,  nor  to  large  classes  many 
grades  above  them,  are  to  be  attributed  the  mal- 
administration of  a government  in  which,  being  real- 
ly a military  despotism,  they  have  no  more  share 
than  the  serfs  of  Russia. 

I am  certainly  not  a little  surprised  at  so  great  a 
stress  being  laid  upon  the  difficulties  for  troops  on  a 
march  through  Mexico  in  the  rainy  season.  An  erro- 
neous idea  has  crept  into  the  public  mind  that  during 
this  period  rain  falls  almost  constantly,  rendering 
the  roads  deep  and  impassable.  The  rainy  season, 
commences  in  June,  with  showers  at  long  intervals, 
and  does  not  fairly  set  in  until  the  middle  and  some- 
times the  latter  part  of  July,  varying  from  one  year 
to  another  in  the  quantity  which  falls  as  much  as 
happens  with  us  from  summer  to  summer.  1 have 
even  known  a year  in  which  there  was  not  sufficient 
rain  to  produce  the  slightest  sprig  of  grass,  causing 
the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  animals  on  the 
great  haciendas  in  rearing  them.  When  the  rains  are 
most  copious,  they  do  not  generally  begin  until  12  or 
1 o’clock,  dark  clouds  rising  rapidly  over  the  hea- 
vens, giving  sudden  and  plentiful  showers,  in  most 
instances  passing  away  early,  and  leaving  a bright 
sunset  and  a tine  morning. 

On  two  occasions  1 performed  a journey  of  near 
400  leagues  over  the  great  mouutain  ranges  of  the 
Cordillera,  through  which  flow  many  considerable 
streams,  to  Cuiiacan,  near  the  Pacific,  during  un- 
usually wet  seasons,  without  having  in  a single  in- 
stance been  caught  in  the  rain.  It  was  accomplish- 
ed by  rising  before  day  light,  and  arriving  at  the 
stopping  place  for  the  night  before  the  rain  began  to 
fall.  Water,  at  other  limes,  very  scarce  in  certain 
localities,  was  found  every  where,  good  pasture 
abounded,  and  the  air  was  cool;  the  great  heat  al- 
ways abating  when  the  periodical  rains  set  in. — 
There  was  exemption,  too,  from  dust;  nor  did  I 
find,  except  in  rare  instances,  that  the  roads  were 
heavy. 

I can  easily  understand  how  gentlemen  acquainted 
mostly  with  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  the  great  road  from  thence  to  Guanajuato, 
through  what  is  called  the  bajio,  should  fall  into  this 
mistake.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico  may  be  considered  a lake  imperfectly  drain- 
ed, since,  at  a foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface,  water 
is  encountered  at  all  seasons.  The  valley  of  the  bajio 
is  pretty  much  of  the  same  nature;  so  that  in  both 
instances  the  water  accumulates  upon  the  surface  du- 
ring the  rains,  and  renders  the  roads  through  these 
districts  at  times  almost  impassable  swamps  or  lakes. 
But  1 have  6een  nothing  like  this  elsewhere.  From 
Camargo  to  Monterey,  although  there  are  intervals 
of  level  ground,  yet  for  the  most  part  the  road  runs 
over  easy  hills,  and  I cannot  believe  an  army  would 
meet  with  any  obstacle  of  importance — the  only  dif- 
ficulty being  the  passage  of  the  river  San  Juan, 
which  is  but  a small  stream,  and  can  oppose  nothing 
insurmountable  if  the  troops  carry  any  provision  for 
such  an  emergency.  If  (he  rains  do  not  prove  very 
heavy,  it  will  be  found  fordable,  as  1 passed  it  with" 
out  detention  with  a loaded  wagon.” 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Want  of  discipline. — The  public  journals  from 
the  vicinity  or  routes  taken  by  the  volunteers,  bring 
to  us,  we  an£  sorry  to  say,  innumerable  proofs  of  the 
lack  of  discipline  and  the  prevalence  not  only  of  in- 
subordination, but  also  of  disgraceful  rowdyism, 
amongst  the  volunteers.  That  graceless  and  lawless 
spirits,  being  the  most  difficult  to  control,  join  the 
ranks  and  carry  with  them  their  lawless  propensities, 
is  a matter  of  course.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  incidents,  where 
such  men  “most  do  congregate,”  as  are  referred  to 
in  numerous  paragraphs  like  the  following: 

Camp  Washington. — We  are  glad  tp  learn  there  is 
a prospect  of  one  or  two  regiments  of  the  volunteers 
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getting  off  this  week.  The  sooner  they  are  removed 
the  better.  A state  of  things  has  existed  at  the  camp 
for  the  last  few  days  which  is  highly  disgraceful  to 
all  concerned.  On  Sunday  a spirit  of  insubordination 
(aided  by  the  spirit  of  alcohol)  existed  which  no 
friend  of  law  and  order  desires  to  be  repeated.  The 
troops  had  been  paid  during  the  morning,  two 
months’  wages  in  advance,  and  there  appeared  to 
be  no  lack  of  means  about  the  camp  whereby  they 
could  spend  their  money.  [Cin.  Atlas. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  a riotous  and  rowdy  disposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  citizen  soldiery  volunteered 
into  service.  The  corps  at  Louisville  have  had  sev- 
eral rows  of  disgraceful  character,  in  which  knives, 
pistols,  and  other  southern  chivalries  were  put  in  re- 
quisition. Mr.  Marshall,  late  a M.  C.  came  very 
near  loosing  his  life  in  attempting  to  prevent  one  of 
these  outrages  upon  the  citizens.  (Br.  'paper. 

The  Louisville  Journal  of  June  29  says— “There 
tvas  another  disgraceful  row  between  some  of  the 
Tolunteers  and  citizens  about  dusk  last  evening,  on 
Green  street.  We  learn  that  a man  named  Davis 
was  so  seriously  beaten  by  the  volunteers  that  his 
life  is  despaired  of.  The  police  were  promptly  on 
the  spot,  and  the  citizens  gathered  in  large  numbers, 
highly  incensed  at  the  volunteers.  Pierce  Butler, 
esq.,  and  Colonel  McKee  addressed  the  crowd,  after 
which  they  dispersed.  One  of  the  volunteers,  the 
principal  actor  in  the  scene,  was  put  in  jail.” 

Pennsylvania  volunteers. — Adj.  Gen.  Petrikin, 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a communication  to 
the  Pennsylvanian  says  that  “the  whole  number  of 
companies  tendering  exactly,  according  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
transmitted  by  the  secretary  of  war  to  Gov.  Shunk, 
is  82,  giving  an  aggregate  of  6,437  officers  and  men, 
or  1,717  more  than  required  to  fill  up  the  regiments. 
To  this  add  the  two  Fayette  county  battalions,  (1,- 
000,)  and  the  aggregate  is  increased  to  2,717,  about 
500  more  than  the  gallant  Taylor  achieved  his  bril- 
liant victories  with.  The  number  of  informal  offi- 
cers would  swell  the  aggregate  to,  I think,  some  10 
or  12,000.  The  offers  received  and  filled,  have  all 
been  made  in  good  faith  and  calm  deliberation.  The 
officers  and  men, composing  the  companies,  have  had 
full  time  to  reflect,  and  did  not  act  from  feverish  im- 
pulse, or  under  the  influence  of  a fit,  or  fits,  of  pa- 
triotic delirium.  They  have  been  governed  by  cool, 
calm,  deliberate,  and  exalted  patriotism,  and,  if 
called  into  actual  service,  who  doubts  but  they  will 
exalt  the  glory  and  honor  of  -the  country  in  t'neir 
jnost  devoted  love?” 

Philadelpihia  City  and  county  furnish  27  compa- 
tiiesj  numbering  all  told  officers  and  men,  2,284,  or 
within  96  of  three  regiments,  but  wanting  3 compa- 
nies to  complete  3 regiments, — 10  companies  form- 
ing a regiment.  This  day,  July  11th,  closes  the  re- 
ceipt of  tenders  of  services.  I know  of  three  more 
companies,  whose  muster  rolls  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  proper  officers,  but  have  not  yet 
jeached  the  adjutant  generals  office,  at  this  place. 

Later. — The  adjutant  general  of  the  Pennsylvania 
militia  states,  officially,  “that,  instead  of  six  regi- 
ments, ninety  full  companies,  a number  sufficient  to 
constitute  nine  regiments i regularly  organized  in  ac- 
cordance with1  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  presi- 
dent, have  tendered  their  services  as  volunteers  for 
Mexico.”  This  fact  has  fc&en  communicated  to  the 
president,  further  orders  from  .whom  are  awaited  by 
Gov.  Shunk. 

Ohio  volunteers. — /£fie3d  regiment  of  volunteers 
from  Ohio  reached  N,  Orleans  on  the  10th  inst. 

The  Baltimore  volunteers. — Deaths. — Robert 
BeScham,  a private  in  Capt.  Piper’s  company,  died 
toti  the  passage  to  Brassos;  Richard  Belt,  a private  of 
Capt.  Kbnly’s  company,  was  drowned  on  the  pas- 
gage;  — — Cole,  a private  of  (Capt.  Stewarts  compa- 
ny, was  sun  struck  on  the  passage,  and  as  the  ship 
chme  to'anchdr.  ' They' were  a)]  juried  with  milita- 
ry honors.  ‘ 

volunteer  brigadier  generals. 

Brigadier  gen.  Thomas  Marshall,  recently  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  is  not 
Thomas  F.  Marshall,  late  a member  ol'  congress.  A 
Kentucky  paper  says: 

‘‘(Jen.  Marshall. — Thomas  Marshall,  of  Lewis  c,o., 
Ky.,  lately  appointed  brigadier  general  of  the  U.  S. 
volunteers,  was  a volunteer  in  a company  raised  in 
Mason  county,  jffe  did  not  succeed  iri  being  elected 
captain,  arid  was  Chosen  lieutenant,  that  being  in  the 
opinion  of  his  felltfW  volunteers,  as  high  as  he  ought 
to  be.  This  company1,  we  understand,  was  not  re- 
ceived, and  a regiment  was  formed  of  that  and  other 


companies  in  like  situation,  and  he  was' chosen  to 
command  a battalion.  Col.  Clarkson  and  himself 
were  despatched  to  Washington  to  induce  the  presi- 
dent to  accept  the  regiment.  The  president  receiv- 
ed them  kindly,  and  with  fair  words  at  the  White 
house,  but  the  troops  were  not  received  into  the  service. 
Clarkson  returned  home,  leaving  Marshall  behind. — 
He  secured  a brigadier’s  commission  for  himself. — 
We  understand  that  Colonel  Clarkson  has  since  been 
appointed  paymaster  general,  but  whether  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Marshall  or  not,  we  know 
not.” 

Brigadier  gen.  IIamer. — The  Cincinnati  Gazette 
says: — “The  appointment  of  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  of 
Ohio,  to  be  brigadier  general  of  the  votunteers, 
stumps  the. editor  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal — he  has 
scarcely  credulity  enough  to  believe  the  report.  He 
says:  ‘It  will  cause  a hearty  laugh  all  over  the  slate. 
Why  Hamer  himself  laughed  at  the  mere  idea  of  be- 
ing elected  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  Ohio  regi- 
ments, in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  entirely  destitute 
of  military  experience,  even  in  the  peace  service! — 

If  they  wanted  speeches  made,  he  said  he  was  the 
man;  but  as  to  commanding  a regiment  that  was  out 
of  the  question!  If  such  an  appointment  has  really 
been  made,  Ohio  will  give  up  that  Mr.  Polk  is  the 
master  military  genius  of  the  age.’  We  do  not  know 
how  it  may  be  with  the  Ohio  brigadier  general,  but 
we  venture  to  say  that  he  can  scarcely  be  less  igno- 
rant of  military  matters  than  General  [!!]  Shields,  of 
Illinois.  He  may  be  able  to  discuss  a “hasty  plate 
of  soup,”  as  witty  editors  phrase  it,  but  as  for  any 
other  portion  of  Gen.  Scott’s  system  of  tactics,  he  is 
as  completely  at  fault  as  the  most  ignorant  militia 
captains  of  the  Sucker  state.  The  thing  is  absolutely 
ridiculous,  and  we  shall  be  deceived  in  Judge — stop, 
General — Shields,  if  he  does  not  send  back  his  de- 
clension of  the  commission  as  fast  as  the  mail  can 
carry  it.” 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  enumerates  the  names  of 
eight  or  fen  persons  appointed  as  assistant  quarter- 
master and  assistant  commissaries  in  that  state,  and 
says  “they  are  all  bitter  partizans,  whose  only  merit 
is  that  they  are  partizans.”  It  adds  that  “the  war 
department  sent  a request  to  Gov.  Bartley  and  Gen. 
Woll,  to  recommend  suitable  persons  for  these  posts, 
and  vve  learn  that  not  a single  individual  recommended 
■by  either  of  them  has  been  appointed  from  this  state.”— 
Of  course,  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  be, 
— the  .members  of  congress,  as  in  the  case  of  Illinois, 
parcelled  out  the  spoils  to  suit  themselves. 

New  Hampshire  volunteers. — Gen.  James  Wil- 
son, of  Keene,  has  been  commissioned  lieutenant 
colonel  of  the  New  Hampshire  volunteers. 

[Nassau  Telegraph. 

Gov.  Ford,  of  Illinois,  and  the  Clare  county 
volunteers. — At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Clark 
county,  III.,  held  at  the  court  house  in  Marshall,  on 
the  6th  day  of  July,  1846,  James  Whitlock  was  cho- 
sen president,  and  R.  M.  Newport  and  Stephen  Ar- 
cher vice  presidents;  T.  R.  Young  and  R.  L.  Dula- 
ney secretaries.  The  ohject  of  the  meeting  was  ex- 
plained by  the  president,  a .committee  appointed  to 
report  a preamble  and  resolutions,  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  this  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  this -stale,  in  his  wanton 
rejection  of  the  company  of  volunteers  who  had  en- 
rolled themselves  under  Captain  Wm.  B,  Archer,  in 
pursuance  of  the  general  orders  for  volunteers  of  said 
Thomas  Ford,  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  militia 
of  Illinois,  under  date,  Springfield,  May  25th,  1846. 
During  the  absence of  the, committee, speeches  were 
made  by  U.  Manly,  W.  P.  Bennet,  R.  B.  MeCowen, 
esqrs.;  and  Rev.  R.  M.  Newport.  The  committee 
reported  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted  by  acclamation: 

Whereas,  Thomas  Ford,  governor  of  the  state  of 
Illinois,  (in  pursuance  of  a requisition  from  the  sec- 
retary of  war  of  the  United  Stales,  for  the  calling 
out  three  regiments  of  infantry  in  this  state',)  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  militia  of  this  state,  issued  his 
‘general  orders,’ bearing  date  May  25th,  1846,  com- 
manding all  majors  and  brigadier' generals,  &c.;  and 
in  case  there  was  no  .military  organization,  then  all 
the  sheriffs  to  call  the  militia  together  “rn  masse,” 
and  enrol  volunteers  for  the  service  and  having  sta- 
ted in  said  orders  that  if  mote  than  thirty  companies 
with  their  proper  complement  of  officers  should  be 
reported,  he  should  be  compelled  to  receive  such  full 
companies  as  first  offered  their  services.  And  the 
sheriff  of  Clark  county,  on  the  5th  day  of  June,  1846, 
having  (in  obedjen.ee  to  said  orders)  called  the  mili- 
tia of  said  county  together  at  Marshall,  at  which 
time  a full  company  of  eighty  privates  apd  the  pro- 
per complement  of  .officers,  enrolled  themselves; 
and  the  said  sheriff  was  despatched  as  a special  mes- 
senger to  the  governor,  with  the  return  of  the  said 


sheriff,  to  his  excellency,  informing  him  that  a com- 
pany was  organized,  with  the  names  of  the. officers, 
which  return  was  by  the  said  sheriff  on  the  9th  day 
of  June,  1846,  delivered  into  Ihe  state  department 
about  noon;  and  W.  B.  Fondy,  the  then  acting  gover- 
nor at  Springfield,  returned  by  said  sheriff,  an  an- 
swer in  writing  to  Wm.  B.  Archer,  the  captain  of 
said  company,  accepting  the  company  and  saying — 
“that  upon  the  return  of  the  governor,  from  St. 
Louis,  he  would  be  directed  as  to  the  time  and  place 
of  rendezvous.”  Said  company  being  the  27th  on 
the  list  in  the  state  department — as  the  sheriff  was 
informed  by  acting  governor,  Fondy,  and  appears 
by  a list  ol  the  companies  published  in  the  State  Re- 
gister of  June  12th.  And  said  Thomas  Ford,  under 
his  own  signature,  having  published  in  the  Missouri 
Republican  a letter  of  order  “for  the  information  of 
the  Illinois  volunteers,”  dated  June  11th,  1846,  set- 
ting forth  a list  of  the  companies  received,  in  which 
list  among  others,  he  specifies  one  company  from 
Clarke  county,  closing  his  said  letter  or  order  with 
the  following  sentence: — “The  companies  above 
named  may  expect  to  receive  marching  orders  in 
the  course  of  the  next  week.” 

The  volunteers  in  this  county,  relying  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  said  Thomas  Ford,  as  expressed  in  his 
“general  orders”  in  the  reception  of  the  company  by 
acting  Governor  Fondy  and  in  said  Ford’s  letter  or 
order  published  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  pro- 
ceeded to  equip  themselves  in  compliance  with  the 
various  recommendations  of  the  said  Ford;  thereby 
involving  themselves  and  friends  in  an  expense  of 
nearly  one  thousand  dollars,  and  being  fully  ready 
for  service — and  relying  upon  the  above  assurances, 
so  strong  that  no  one  but  the  most  indurated  offender 
could  avoid — at  noon,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  took 
up  the  line  of  march  for  Alton,  and  arriving  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
marching  a distance. of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
in  four  and  a half  days,  and  upon  reporting  them- 
selves to  the  inspecting  officer,  they  were  politely 
met  with  the  “ special  plea ” of  “You  have  received  no 
marching  orders.”  Ford  was  then  waited  on  by 
Captain  Archer,  and  informed  of  the  arrival  of  his 
company,  to  which  Gov.  Ford  replied  (among  other 
things)  “that  he  had  sent,  on  the  17th  of  June,  or- 
ders to  Capt.  Archer  not  to  march,”  which  orders 
have  not  to  this  time  reached  our  post  office;  and  we 
are  fully  of  the  belief  that  the  governor  committed 
a slight  mistake  in  this  statement.  The  governor, 
then,  instead  of  adhering  to  his  truly  made  orders, 
took  two  days’  time  to  hunt  an  excuse  to  reject  the 
company;  and  alter  failing  to  find,  either  in  his  own 
or  in  the  .brajn  of  a.ny  .of  his  drivelling  privates,  even 
a plausible  reason,  he  could  only  answer — “he  had 
done  wrong ,”  but  utterly  refused  to  correct  that 
wrong,  and  rejected  the  company.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st,  That  his  excellency  Thomas  Ford, 
by  his  treacherous  conduct,  as  in  this  preamble  set 
forth,  and  by  his  pandering  to  the  unscrupulous  am- 
bition of  a hand  of  demagogues  to  aggrandize  them- 
selves, and  himself,  at  the  er.pe.nse  off  the  honest 
yeomanry  of  the pountry,  merits  the  censure  of  the 
entire  people  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  and  the  repro- 
bation of  this  county  in  particular. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  shall  hold  ourselves  ready  at 
all  times  to  answer  any  call  that  may  be  made  upon 
us  to  defend  our  country’s  honor,  .either  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  wherever  our  country  may  require  us: 
but  we  are  determined  to  answer  no  more  calls  from 
Thoma9  Ford,  unless  an  order  which  be  may  issue 
shall  come  to  us  endorsed  .by  some  person  whose  in- 
tegrity is  unimpeachable.,  that  his  promises  will  be 
complied  with,  both  in  their  letter  . and  spirit. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of 
all  those  men  who  have  forsaken  office  at  Washing- 
ton city  (particularly  without  resigning  their  stations 
and  releasing  the  emolumenls)  and  come  here,  very 
modestly,  to  accept  the  important  “field  offices”  in  the 
volunteer  army. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  he  signed,  &c., 
and  that  the  editors  of  the  Missouri  Republican, 
Union,  Louisville  .Journal,  Stale  Register,  and  all 
other  journals  friendly  to  truth  and  justice,  be  re. 
quested  to  publish  the  same. 

James  Willock,  president; 

R.  M.  Newport,  Stephen  Archer,  vice  presidents; 

R.  L.  Dulaney,  T.  R.  Young,  secretaries. 

Relief  of  the  families  of  the  volunteers. — When  the 
St.  Louis  Legion  was  about  to  leave  for  the  south,  a 
meeting  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  court  house,  at 
which  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  committees  ap- 
pointed, .to  r.aise  the  means  necessary  t.o  proyi.de  sub- 
sistence for  the  families  of  such  volunteers  as  were 
compelled  to  leave  them  unprovided  for.  Each 
company  was  requested  to  furnish  a list  of  those  re- 
quiring aid,  and  it  was  done.  Since  the  fever  for 
volunteering  for  that  service  has  passed  away,  thp 
committee,  or  at  least  a portion  of  them,  appear  to 
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have  lost  all  interest  in  the  subject,  anJ,  with  but 
few  exceptions,  have  talcen  no  measures  to  provide 
the  destitute  with  the  means  of  living.  On  Monday 
night  last,  a meeting  of  the  committee  was  to  be 
held  at  the  court  house,  but  we  learn  that  only  three 
or  four  were  present. 

The  public  are  certainly  not  aware  of  the  desti- 
tute condition  of  the  wives  and  families  of  several 
volunteers,  or  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  this  inat- 
tention. We  have  satisfactory  information  that  there 
are  several  women,  some  with  a number  of  children, 
who  are  really  in  necessitous  circumstances.  They 
are  industrious  and  hard  working,  but  their  own  la- 
bor is  not  sufficient  to  pay  house  rent,  and  provide 
other  necessaries  for  their  families.  They  do  not 
ask  or  expect  much,  but  the  little  that  was  promised 
when  their  husbands  left,  should  be  made  up  for 
them  immediately.  VVe  have  heard  of  several  fam- 
ilies who,  with  all  the  labor  and  saving  of  the  mo- 
thers, have  yet  been  a tax  on  the  liberality  of  a few 
individuals.  This  state  of  things  ought  not  to  exist. 
A few  hundred  dollars  which  might  be  raised  in  a 
single  day,  in  this  community,  judiciously  applied  in 
paying  rent,  or  providing  other  absolute  necessaries, 
would  make  these  families  happy,  and  place  them 
beyond  want,  until  their  protectors  return.  The 
service  which  they  are  rendering  to  their  country, 
should  secure  from  their  fellow  citizens  this  much, 
at  least;  and  if  the  committee  appointed  at  the  for- 
mer meeting  are  unwilling  to  act,  another  meeting 
should  be  called,  and  a new  committee  appointed. — 
That  the  wants  of  some  of  the  families  have  become 
distressingly  pressing  we  know  and  some  action 
should  be  immediately  taken. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.  July  8. 

Georgia  volunteers. — The  Mobile  Register  of 
the  Clh  July  says: — Three  companies  of  the  Georgia 
regiment,  under  command  of  Major  Williams,  arriv- 
ed there  on  the  5th,  and  w'ere  quartered  at  the  office 
of  the  Independent  Press.  They  consist  of 

The  Georgia  Light  Infantry,  Capt.  A.  Nelson; 

Tensas  Rangers,  Capt.  Nelson; 

The  Sumpter  Volunteers,  Capt.  J.  A.  S.  Turner. 

On  the  6lh  the  steamers  Amaranth,  Lowndes,  and 
Eureka,  arrived  with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment, 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Jackson,  viz. 

The  Macon  Guards,  Capt.  Holmes; 

The  Columbus  Guards,  Capt.  Davis; 

The  Richmond  Blues,  Capt.  Dili; 

The  Jasper  Greens,  Capt.  McNair; 

The  Crawford  Guards,  Capt.  Jones; 

The  Fannin  Avengers,  Capt.  Sargenl; 

The  Canton  Volunteers,  Capt.  Grambling. 

Expedition  against  Santa  Fe. — The  St.  Louis 
New  Era  of  the  4lh  instant  says:  “The  steamer  Ar- 
cher arrived  in  this  city  yesterday.  She  left  Lea- 
venworth on  Wednesday  last.  Col.  Kearney  left 
the  fort  on  Monday,  and  the  last  companies,  (those 
of  Weighlman  and  Fischer,)  left  on  Tuesday.  The 
artillery  started  with  some  iron  cannon,  but  ten 
miles  from  the  fort,  the  horses  used  for  hauling  the 
cannon  and  baggage  broke  down,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  send  back  to  the  fort  for  other  horses. 

The  Archer  took  up  two  24  pound  brass  horwitz- 
ers  and  four  brass  cannon,  six  pounders,  from  Jef- 
ferson city,  and  an  express  was  sent  out  to  the  com- 
pany to  return  and  get  them.  Captain  Weightman 
was  still  sick,  but  getting  better;  Lieut.  Simpson  and 
ten  or  twelve  volunteers  remained  to  escort  Major 
Clark  and  Capt.  Weightman  when  they  should  be 
ready  to  follow  the  army.  A large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions were  still  piled  up  at  Leavenworth. 

Two  companies  of  the  1st  regiment  of  U.  S.  dra- 
goons, under  the  command  of  Captains  Sumner  and 
Cooke,  left  this  port  yesterday  for  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, on  board  the  steamers  Amaranth  and  Co- 
rinne.” 

The  same  paper  of  the  8th  instant  says:  “Captain 
J.  B.  S.  Todd,  of  the  6th  regiment  infantry,  arrived 
in  this  city  yesterday  fiom  Fort  Smith,  (Ark.,)  in  8 
days.  We  learn  from  him  that  the  Arkansas  volun- 
teers were  about  to  rendezvous  at  Washington,  in 
Hempstead  county.  An  officer  had  been  despatched 
to  Washington  to  muster  them  into  the  service. — 
From  this  point  it  is  supposed  the  central  column  of 
the  army,  under  Gen.  Wool,  will  take  up  the  line  of 
march  for  San  Antonio.  The  mounted  men  of  the 
Kentucky  volunteers,  and  probably  the  volunteers 
from  Illinois,  will  lake  this  direction — but  of  the 
course  of  the  latter,  we  have  no  positive  informa- 
tion.” 

From  the  Mormon  camp. — The  Hancock  (Illinois) 
Eagle  of  the  10th  instant,  notices  the  arrival  there  of 
Mr.  S.  Chamberlain,  who  left  the  most  distant  camp 
of  the  Mormons  at  Council  Bluffs  on  the  26th  ult. — 
and  on  his  route  passed  the  whole  line  of  Mormon 
emigrants.  He  says  that  the  advance  company  of  the 


Mormons,  with  whom  were  the  Twelve , had  a train 
of  one  thousand  wagons,  and  were  encamped  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Council  Bluffs.  They  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  boats,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the 
river. 

The  second  company  had  encamped  temporarily 
at  station  No.  2 — which  had  been  christened  Mount 
Pisgah.  They  mustered  about  three  thousand  strong, 
and  were  recruiting  their  cattle  preparatory  to  a 
fresh  start.  A third  company  had  halted  for  a simi- 
lar purpose  at  Garden  Grove,  on  the  head  waters  of 
Grand  liver,  where  they  have  put  in  about  2,000 
acres  of  corn  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  general. 
Between  Garden  Grove  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  counted  over  one  thousand  wagons 
en  rou'e  to  join  the  main  bodies  in  advance. 

The  whole  number  of  teams  attached  to  the  Mor- 
mon expedition  is  about  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred, and  it  is  estimated  that  each  team  will  average 
at  least  three  persons,  and  perhaps  four.  The  whole 
number  of  souls  now  on  the  road  may  be  set  down 
in  round  numbers  at  twelve  thousand.  From  two 
to  three  thousand  have  disappeared  from  Nauvoo  in 
various  directions.  Many  have  left  for  Council 
Bluffs  by  the  way  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers — others  have  dispersed  to  parts  unknown;  and 
about  eight  hundred  or  less  still  remain  in  Illinois. — 
This  comprises  the  entire  Mormon  population  that 
once  flourished  in  Hancock  county.  In  their  palmy 
days  they  probably  numbered  between  fifteen  and 
sixteen  thousand  souls,  most  of  whom  are  now  scat- 
tered upon  the  prairies,  bound  for  the  Pacific  slope 
of  the  American  continent. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  reports  lhat  previously  to  his 
leaving,  four  United  Slates  military  officers  had  ar- 
rived at  Mount  Pisgah  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
listing fiye  hundred  Mormons  for  the  Santa  Fe  cam- 
paign. They  were  referred  to  headquarters  at 
Council  Bluffs,  for  which  place  they  immediately 
set  out.  It  was  supposed  that  the  force  would  be 
enrolled  without  delay.  If  so,  it  will  furnish  Col. 
Kearney  with  a regiment  of  well  disciplined  soldiers 
who  are  already  prepared  to  march. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  represents  the  health  of  the  tra- 
velling Mormons  a3  good,  considering  the  exposures- 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  They  are  car- 
rying on  a small  trade  in  provisions  with  the  settlers 
in  the  country,  with  whom  they  mingle  on  the  most 
friendly  terms. 

Expedition  to  the  Pacific. — The  objects  of  the 
expedition  which  is  fitted  out  from  New  York,  may 
be  guessed  at  from  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war 
to  Col.  Stevenson . 

A young  man  who  went  out  in  the  store  ship,  Lex- 
ington, the  pioneer  of  the  squadron,  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  Republican:  “The  company 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  as  fine,  healthy 
young  men  as  ever  filled  the  ranks  of  our  army,  who 
are  in  the  best  spirits  imaginable.  The  ship  is  load- 
ed entirely  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  com- 
pany alone.  We  have  20  guns  of  the  largest  calibre 
for  a fortification.  We  are  first  to  land  at  Monte- 
rey, in  California,  and  our  progress  after  I will  at 
every  opportunity  keep  you  advised  of.  The  ship 
will  necessarily  touch  at  all  the  naval  rendezvous  on 
our  way,  the  news  of  each  of  which  I will  send  you. 
We  go  fully  prepared  to  lick  the  enemy  of  our  coun- 
try— build  forts  or  cities,  and  under  the  firm  and  un- 
wavering Tompkins,  we  feel  confident  of  success  in 
everything  that  will  be  given  us  to  do.” 
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Ceremonies  on  the  death  of  a Pope,  are  thus 
detailed  by  a correspondent  of  the  Boston  Atlas. — 
As  soon  as  his  death  was  announced  to  Riaro  Sior- 
xa,  the  Cardinal  Camerlingne,  that  functionary  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Quirinal  palace,  and  raising  the  white 
veil  with  which  the  face  of  the  deceased  Pontiff  had 
been  covered,  struck  three  blows  on  the  forehead  with 
a small  silver  mallet,  calling  him  by  his  Christian 
name  after  each  blow.  He  then  announced  from  the 
window  ‘11  Papao  realmente  morto,’  (the  Pope  is  real- 
ly dead,)  and  broke  the  fisherman’s  ring  and  great 
seal  of  slate,  while  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  at  tht 
capitol  was  echoed  until  night  by  all  the  church  bells 
in  the  city.  The  body  was  then  embalmed,  clothed 
in  the  pontifical  robes  of  state,  and  taken  to  the  Six- 
tine  Chapel,  on  a litter  by  white  mules,  escorted  by  a 
long  procession  of  soldiers,  priests,  choristers,  and 
monks  .carrying  lighted  candles.  The  next  evening 
his  heart  was  carried  in  a vase  to  the  church  of  St. 
Vincent,  and  yesterday  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Sacrament  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  - 
It  is  seated  on  a throne,  with  the  feet  projecting 


through  a railing,  so  that  the  people,  as  they  pass 
can  kiss  them.  The  funeral  ceremonies,  called  Nov- 
em  Diali,  have  commenced,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  nine  days  the  corpse  will  be  placed  in  a coffin 
and  carried  on  a bier  to  the  entrance  of  the  vaults, 
where  it  will  remain  untill  the  death  of  another  Pope 
furnishes  an  occupant  for  the  bier,  and  consigns  him 
to  his  last  resting  place. 

Forms  of  Electing  a Pope. — Galigwni  has  an  ar- 
ticle  from  which  we  copy  as  follows: 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  now  rendering  to  the  de- 
ceased Pope  its  last  offices,  which  are  called  the  Nc- 
vem  Diali,  becanse  they  last  nine  days.  The  Cardi- 
nals, formally  assembled,  exercise  the  sovereign  au- 
thority and  are  making  preparations  for  the  great  act 
of  the  election  of  a successor  to  the  late  Pontiff,  who 
must  be  one  of  their  body.  The  diplomatists  are  ad- 
mitted to  short  audiences.  Each  Minister  after  the 
usual  compliments  ventures  to  give  his  private  recom- 
mendations, but  always  in  general  terms,  waiting  till 
his  letters  of  credence  are  to  be  announced,  and  which 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Sacred  College,  which  re- 
ceives them  at  the  grated  wicket  of  the  Conclave 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  Cardinals  en- 
ter into  the  Conclave  they  proceed  there  in  procession 
chanting  the  Veni  Creator.  During  this  evening  the 
members  of  the  diplomatic  body  may  enter  the  con- 
clave, and  even  the  cells  or  apartments  of  the  cardi- 
nals. At  the  closing  in  of  the  night  an  official  walks 
through  the  corridors  ringing  a bell,  as  the  signal  of 
departure,  and  the  conclave  is  closed  in,  not  to  be  re- 
opened, until  after  the  election  is  consummated.  All 
this  will  pass  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  between  seven  and  ten 
o’clock.  The  Conclave  is  guarded  by  a Prince,  called 
the  Marshal  of  the  Conclave,  posted  at  the  outer  gates. 
The  first  steps  in  the  election  will  be  taken  on  the 
12th.  All  business  is  suspended  during  the  sitting  of 
the  Conclave,  even  the  tribunals  suspend  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  only  authorities  that  retain  their 
functions,  are  the  Camerlingua,  the  Grand  Penitentia- 
ry, and  the  Vicar  of  Rome.  No  order  can  be  issued 
from  any  other  authority  without  being  specially  con- 
firmed by  the  assembled  Cardinals,  which  confirma- 
tion is  transmitted  immediately  to  the  Governor  of 
Rome  and  the  Treasurer  General. 

To  constitute  a valid  election,  the  candidate  must 
obtain  two-thirds  of  the  votes  minus  his  own.  If  45 
Cardinals  are  assembled,  he  must  have  30  votes,  and 
if  there  be  46,  the  majority  must  be  31.  If  the  Con- 
clave be  composed  of  57  members,  the  election  will 
be  completely  canonical  if  one  of  the  candidates  has 
38  votes  without  reckoning  his  own. 

Intelligence  from  Rome  to  the  1st  ult.,  says: — The 
fierce  struggle  is  expected  between  the  Austrian  and 
French  interests  in  the  approaching  election  of  Pope . 
It  appears  that  the  former  Power  rather  stands  in  dread 
of  the  intrigues  of  M.  Rossi,  the  French  Ambassador, 
who  is  denounced  by  those  favorable  to  Austrian  in- 
fluence as  the  “able  and  wily  agent  of  the  egotistical 
policy  of  France.” 

Election  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  The  old  adage  seems 
to  have  been  fully  verified.  “He  that  goes  to  the 
Conclave  expecting  to  be  chosen  Pope,  will  come  a- 
way  a Cardinal.”  The  result  of  the  balloting  has 
disappointed  all  the  foreign  intriguers.  Cardinal  Mas- 
ted Feretli,  a Roman  by  birth,  and,  instead  of  being  as 
the  custom  has  been  the  oldest,  he  is  one  of  the  young- 
est of  the  Cardinals,  ever  elected,  but  fifty  four  years 
of  age.  The  Conclave  was  only  forty  eight  hours  in 
session.  Their  choice  is  said  to  have  fallen  upon  a 
man  eminently  virtuous,  able,  enlightened,  and  liberal, 

Death  of  the  Pope  of  Rome.  Gregory  the  16th, 
Pope  of  Rome  departed  this  life  at  the  Vatican  on 
the  1st  June,  1846,  in  the  eighty  first  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  born  in  1765.  He  is  represented  as 
having  been  good,  kind  and  benevolent,  sincere  in 
his  religious  opinions  and  more  tolerant  than  most  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  church.  He  was  somewhat  in- 
disposed on  the  28th  and  29th  of  May,  but  his  phy- 
sicians supposed  he  had  perfectly  recovered,  when 
his  death  occurred  suddenly. 

Milan,  June  7.  The  member  of  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege most  likely  to  succeed  Pope  Gregory  is  the  Car- 
dinal Franzoni,  president  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Propaganda.  He  is,  however,  considered  friendly 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  will  be  of  course  fiercely  opposed 
by  France.  Cardinal  Franzoni  was  born  at  Genoa, 
on  the  10th  of  December,  1775,  and  is  of  course  in 
the  71st  year  of  his  age.  Cardinal  Acton  might  not 
improbably  be  selected,  and  would  in  that  case  bo 
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only  the  second  Englishman  that  has  ever  held  the 
Papal  dignity.  Great  agitation  continues  to  prevail 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
Papal  states,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  outbreaks  will 
take  place. 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory  occasioned  many  pub- 
lications and  speculations  in  English  papers.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  in  debate  in  parliament. 

Nothing  says  Mr.  Walsh  is  more  conspicuous  for 
sense,  pertinence,  and  liberality  than  the  reply  of 
Dr.  Tliirlwall,  the  celebrated  historian  of  Greece,  in 
the  British  house  of  lords,  to  the  alarms  cf  hi3  bro- 
ther bishop  of  Exeter,  (Dr.  Philpotts),  touching  pos- 
sible papal  influence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  ter- 
rors of  the  papal  bulls: 

“He  believed  the  right  reverend  prelate  had  refer- 
red more  than  once  to  the  transaction  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  and 
to  the  authority  which  Pope  Pius  VII.  exercised 
when  he  changed  the  stale  of  the  whole  Gallican 
church,  deposing  an  immense  number  of  bishops,  and 
transferring  their  allegiance  from  their  legitimate 
prince  to  the  usurper,  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  How 
he  was  utterly  astonished  that  such  a fact  as  this 
should  be  recalled  to  his  lordship’s  recollection  for 
such  a purpose,  for,  if  there  were  any  proof  in  mo- 
dern history  stronger  than  another  of  the  low  state 
of  degradation  to  which  the  papal  power  had  fallen 
in  modern  times,  he  would  refer  to  this  as  the  in- 
stance, [hear,  hear.]  Why,  was  there  any  thing  in 
history  more  palpable  or  notorious  than  the  extreme 
reluctance  and  terror,  he  might  say,  than  the  horror, 
with  which  that  poor  old  man,  (of  whom  he  wished 
to  speak  with  the  greatest  veneration,)  Pope  Pius 
VII.  had  consented  to  yield  to  the  imperious  demands 
of  Napoleon,  and  had  gone  to  perform  that  ceremo- 
ny? Or  was  there  any  Roman  Catholic  who  did  not 
conceive  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope  had  never 
been  more  degraded  than  when  he  was  forced  to 
quit  his  own  capital,  and  go  to  Paris  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  and  to  place  the  crown,  not  on  the  head, 
for  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  that,  but  into  the  hands 
of  the  modern  Charlemagne?  [hear.]  Could  they 
look  to  any  part  of  Europe  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
and  not  see  the  same  facts  continually  and  universal-' 
]y  forced  on  their  observation?  And  then  with  re- 
gard to  the  instance  which  the  right  reverend  prelate 
had  mentioned  that  night  of  the  ailocutiou  of  the 
Pope  with  reference  to  Spanish  affairs,  he  would 
like  to  know  what  effect  had  that  allocution  produc- 
ed in  Spain?  [hear,  hear.]  Or  were  they  to  take 
any  instance  that  could  be  stated  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant assertion  of  Papal  authority,  he  would  like 
to  know  in  what  case  it  had  produced  any  effect  on 
the  country  to  which  it  related,  when  it  happened  to 
be  against  the  wishes  and  inclinations  of  the  people 

“He  was  asking  in  what  the  force  or  efficacy  of 
these  papal  bulls  then  really  consisted?  It  did  not 
lie  in  the  parchment,  or  in  the  lead,  or  in  the  silk  or 
hemp,  nor,  according  to  his  view,  in  the  mind  or 
intention  of  the  views  of  the  Pope  who  affirmed  or 
issued  it,  but  he  believed  that  its  force  consisted  in 
the  minds  and  in  the  intentions  of  those  to  whom  it 
■was  addressed,  [hear,  hear;]  and  therefore  it  was 
that  he  would  say,  as  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  thi3  country  preserved  that  character 
■which  they  had  now  maintained  for  centuries,  and 
in  spite  of  the  hardest  trials  to  which  any  class  of 
men  had  ever  been  subjected,  he,  for  one,  should 
feel  no  alarm,  supposing,  though  the  greatest  penal- 
ties were  enacted  against  the  papal  bulls,  that  till 
one  of  these  formidable  documents  should  by  any 
slight-of-hand  be  smuggled  into  this  country,  and  be 
found  some  unlucky  morning  affixed  to  the  gates  of 
London,  or  to  the  walls  of  Buckingham  Palace,  he 
should  feel  no  more  apprehension  of  danger  for  the 
liberties  of  the  people  under  such  circumstances 
than  if  it  remained  still  within  the  walla  of  the  Va- 
tican, [hear,  hear.”] 


also  according  to  the  bill  of  the  committee,  with  the 
additional  duties  proposed  in  schedule  A,  as  commu- 
nicated to  the  senate  on  the  16th  of  June,  1646. 

Table  B is  a statement  of  the  value  of  the  imported 
articles  consumed  and  on  hand  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1845,  with  the  estimated  decrease  and 
increase  of  such  importations  under  the  above  bill 
and  schedule,  together  with  the  nett  revenue  to  be 
derived  therefrom. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  total  imports  consum- 
ed and  on  hand,  exclusive  of  specie,  for  the  fiscal 
year  closing  June  30,  1845,  amounted  to  the  value  of 
$106,080,410;  of  which  the  amount  of  free  goods 
$1,501,047,  which,  being  being  deducted  from  the 
above,  leaves  of  dutiable  imports  $104,579,363.  The 
gross  revenue  on  the  above  amount  of  dutiable  im- 
ports, would  be,  at  the  rales  proposed  by  the  above 
bill  and  schedule  $26,012,142 

Deducting  the  estimated  expenses  of  col- 
lection 1,515,605 

Would  leave  a nett  revenue  of  $24,496,537 

Without  calculating  any  augmentation 
of  imports  whatever, 

To  which  add — 

An  increase  of  revenue  to  be  derived 
from  the  following  causes — viz: 

Increase  of  population  from  30th  June, 

1845,  to  30th  November,  1847,  ac- 
cording to  the  rate  of  increase  by  the 
census  from  1830  to  1840,  8 1-6  per 
cent.  1,998,650 

Increase  of  population  derived  from  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  estimated  at 
150,000  189,955 

Nett  revenue  adding  only  an  increase 
as  above  from  augmented  popula- 
tion, and  not  any  increase  of  impor- 
tations for  consumption  from  reduced 
rates  $26,685,142 

The  nett  revenue  of  1845  at  duties  proposed,  mak- 
ing no  allowance  lor  any  augmentation,  either  from 
reduced  duties  or  angmented  population,  we  have 
seen,  would  be  $24,496,537 

Add  increase  of  revenue  as  arising  from 
an  increased  importation  of  $13,851,- 
500,  as  the  result  exclusively  of  re- 
duced duties 


To  which  add  revenue  from  augmented 
imports  for  consumption  of  $10,590,- 
346,  as  the  result  of  increased  popu- 
lation, including  Texas 

Nett  revenue  under  bill  and  schedule 

Increased  importation  for  consumption 
at  8 1-6  per  cent,  as  above  stated, 
from  increased  population  and  an- 
nexation of  Texas 

Add  increase  of  importation  for  con- 
sumption as  result  exclusively  of  re- 
duced duties 

Total  increase  of  imports  of  dutiable 
articles  for  consumption  as  the  re- 
sult of  increased  population,  includ- 
ing Texas  and  reduced  duties 

Add  importation  for  consumption  of 
dutiable  articles,  imports,  1845 

Total  amount  of  dutiable  imports  for 
consumption 

Total  of  free  imports  for  consumption 
exclusive  of  specie 


4,038,350 

$28,534,887 

2,551,728 

$31,086,615 

$10,590,346 

13,851,506 

$24,441,846 

104,579,303 

129,021,209 

1,501,047 

$130,522,256 


A Jewish  Synagogue.  The  corner  stone  of  a 
Dew  Jewish  synagogue,  to  be  called  the  “Synagogue 
of  the  Gates  of  Prayer,”  was  laid  in  New  York  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  The 
edifice  is  to  be  of  free  stone,  Gothic  in  its  style,  fifty 
feet  front  and  eighty  five  feet  in  depth.  It  will  cost 
about  $20,000. 


TARIFF  ESTIMATES  FROM  THE  TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT. 


Treasury  department,  July  16,  1846. 

Sir:  The  following  tables  are  respectfully  submit- 
ted, marked  A and  B,  in  further  answer  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  senate  of  the  29th  June,  1846. 

Table  A is  a statement  of  the  imports  consumed 
and  on  hand  for  the  fiscal  year  closing  the  30th  of 
June,  1845,  with  the  duties  upon  each  article,  ac- 
eording  to  the  tariff  of  the  30th  August,  1842,  and 


Total  imports  for  consumption,  free  and 
dutiable,  exclusive  of  specie 

Free  list,  exclusive  of  specie,  under  act 
of  1842,  on  imports  for  consumption 
of  1845 

Deduct  from  the  above  excess  of  ex- 
ports of  specie  over  imports  of  1845. 
(See  page  49  treasury  report.) 

Deduct  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
of  certain  articles  in  schedule.  Page 
69  of  same  report.) 

Deduct  excess  of  exportation  over  im- 
portation in  1845,  of  coach  lace.— - 
(Page  54  of  same  report.) 


106,080,410 


15,771,926 

3,799,185 

11,972,741 


. 372,821 
670 

$11,599,250 


Add  ad  valorem  imports  for  consump- 
tion of  1845,  $670  dollars  having  al- 
ready been  deducted  as  above  for  ex- 
cess of  coach  lace.  (Page  54  of  same 
report.)  58,085,240 

Specifics  32,223,244 


Leaving  $101,907,734 


Which  sum  exactly  corresponds  with  the  result  of 
the  special  returns  at  page  68,  same  report,  and 
proves  conclusively  that  all  the  sums  have  been  cor- 
rectly calculated. 

The  imports  of  1845,  actually  consum- 
ed and  on  hand,  amount  as  above 
stated;  to  10G,080,410 

The  amount  deducted  is  4,172,676 


Leaving  $101,907,734 


The  above  $4,172,776,  is  notdcducted  in  the  table 
from  the  $106,080,410,  because  it  consists  exclusive- 
ly of  an  excess  of  the  exports  of  those  articles  over 
the  imports  of  1845;  thus  proving  that  such  excess 
must  have  been  not  of  the  import  of  1845,  but  of  the 
imports  of  a preceeding  year,  otherwise  more  of 
these  articles  must  have  been  exported  in  1845  than 
were  imported  the  same  year.  Nearly  the  whole 
amount  was  specie,  and  in  no  event  could  any  por- 
tion of  the  amount  affect  the  estimate  of  the  revenue. 
It  is  a mere  difference  of  nomenclature,  not  changing 
in  any  respect  the  result  of  the  estimate  of  revenue; 
but  that  the  nomenclature  adopted  is  right,  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  tables  themselves,  as  compared  above, 
but  by  the  following  consideration.  If  an  exporta- 
tion in  1845,  of  an  import  of  1844,  is  to  be  deducted 
from  the  imports  of  1845  consumed  in  that  year,  then 
if  the  import  of  goods  in  1845,  consumed  that  year, 
was  $100,000,000,  and  there  was  an  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  of  $100,000,000  of  specie,  or  any 
thing  else,  imported  a previous  year,  it  would  leave 
no  imports  of  1845  consumed  in. that  year,  notwith- 
standing the  actual  consumption  of  such  imports, 
and  the  actual  payment  of  the  duties  into  the  treasu- 
ry. Nor  must  the  amount  of  duties  accrued  on  the 
imports -of  any  fiscal  year  be  confounded  with  re- 
ceipts during  the  same  year  into  the  treasury.  Thus, 
the  receipts  from  customs  into  the  treasury  for  the 
fiscal  year  1845,  are  stated  in  the  annual  report  at 
$27,528,112  70,  founded  on  the  official  report  of  ihe 
regisler  ot  the  treasury,  given  at  page  23,  which  is 
based  upon  the  books  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  and  recorded  by  the  register.  Now  at  page 
68  of  treasury  report,  the  duties  accrued  in  1845, 
(excluding  expense  of  collection),  are  given  at  $28,. 
871,636  46;  but  this  difference  is  the  result,  (not  me- 
rely in  1845,  but  in  every  year  since  the  government 
was  founded),  of  the  fact  that  many  goods  are  enter- 
ed with  the  collectors  at  or  before  the  close  of  each 
year,  and  returned  by  the  collectors-  as  goods  entered 
within  the  year,  and  on  which  the  duties  have  accru- 
ed, but  on  which,  during  the  sixty  or  ninty  days  of 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  under  the  twelfth  section 
of  the  tariff'd  1842,  after  entry  of  the  goods  with  the 
collectors,  the  moneys  are  not  received  by  them  at 
the  date  of  the  entry,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
paid  into  the  treasury,  until  some  time  during  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  In  all  the  tables  formeJ  from 
the  existence  of  the  government  down  to  the  present 
period,  the  moneys  paid  into  the  treasury  during  any 
one  fiscal  year  never  have  corresponded,  and  unless 
the  law  is  changed,  never  can  correspond  with  the 
duties  accruing  during  the  fiscal  year.  These  re- 
marks are  made  to  correct  any  misapprehension  th  at 
may  exist  on  this  important  subject,  and  to  prove 
that  the  estimate  made  in  my  communication  to  the 
senate  of  the  13lh  instant  is  correct — namely,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  ot  population,  there  is 
an  actual  and  certain  diminution  of  the  revenue  from 
customs,  as  ascertained  from  payments  made  into 
the  treasury,  for  the  fiscal  year  ening  SOtii  June, 
1846,  of  $816,193  28,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  estimated  nett  revenue  un- 
der the  bill  of  the  committee  and  schedule  for. the 
year  commencing  the  1st  December,  1846,  and  clos- 
ing 30th  November,  1847,  is  $31,086,615;  to  guard, 
however,  against  any  unforeseen  circumstances,  it  is 
deemed  most  safe  and  prudent,  to  make  a deduction 
from  the  above  amount  of  $1,052,558,  which  would 
reduce  the  nett  revenue  under  the  bill  and  schedule 
to  a minimum  of  — 30,034,057. 

Appended  to  table  B is  an  estimate  of  the  nett  re- 
venue to  be  derived  from  the  bill  of  the  house,  and  a 
comparison  between  the  duties  and  nett  revenue  un- 
der that  bill,  and  the  duties  and  nett  revenue  under 
the  bill  of  the  committee  and  schedule.  The  princi- 
pal difference  arises  from  the  restoration  by  the  bill 
of  the  house  of  tea  and  coffee  iq  the  free  list  with  a 
few  other  modifications,  thus  reducing  the  nett  re- 
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venue  under  the  bill  of  the  house  to  $28,888,289.  It 
from  this  vve  deduct  the  above  amount  of  $1,052,558, 
as  a possible  over  estimate,  it  would  reduce  the  nett 
revenue  under  the  bill  of  the  iiouse  to  a minimum  of 
$27,835,731. 

The  dutiable  imports  for  consumption,  under  the 
bill  of  the  committee  and  schedule,  are  estimated  at 
$129,021,209,  yielding  a nett  revenue  of  $31,086,615, 
and  making  24  22-129,  the  average  rate  per  cent,  of 
duties  under  that  bill.  If,  however,  the  nett  revenue 
under  that  bill  be  reduced  as  as  above  stated  to  a 
minimum  of  $30,034,057,  it  would  reduce  the  dutia- 
ble imports  lor  consumption  to  $124,652,696,  and 
also  bring  down  the  aggregate  rate  of  duties  to  24  1- 
124  per  cent.  4 

Under  the  bill  the  dutiable  imports  for  consump- 
tion are  $118,810,531 — making  24  47-118,  the  ave- 
rage rate  per  cent,  of  duty.  If,  however,  the  nett 
revenue  under  the  house  bill  be  reduced  as  above 
stated  to  a minimum  of  $27,835,731,  it  would  reduce 
the  dutiable  imports  for  consumption  to  114,481,616 
dollars,  and  leave  24  36-114  the  average  rate  per 
cent,  of  duty  under  the  bill  of  the  house. 

Such  are  the  fluctuations  in  the  several  imports, 
arising  from  variations  in  the  seasons  and  crops, 
from  changes  of  taste  or  fashion,  or  of  prices  at 
home  and  abroad,  or  the  substitution  of  some  new 
article,  foreign  or  domestic,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  with  great  accuracy  importations  in  detail 
under  any  system  of  duties.  A nearer  approximation 
can  be  made  to  the  aggregate  result,  and  more  con- 
fidence is  placed  in  that  aggregate,  than  in  the  es- 
timates in  detail.  It  is  the  belief  of  thisdepartment, 
that  the  bill  of  the  house  will  yield  a nett  revenue, 
as  stated,  of  at  least  27,835,731  dollars.  This  esti- 
mate is  the  result  of  many  months  of  laborious  re- 
search and  inquiry,  aided  by  all  the  tables  of  imports 
of  each  article  at  the  respective  rates  of  duty,  under 
every  tariff  from  the  organization  of  the  government 
to  the  present  period. 

In  addition  to  the  information  furnished  by  these 
tables,  the  department  has  deemed  it  a duty  from 
anxious  solicitude  to  arrive  at  certain  results  in  a 
matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  skill  and  experience, 
not  only  in  the  treasury,  but  also  with  others  resid- 
ing in  the  great  mercantile  cities  of  tiie  union,  whose 
presence  could  be  obtained  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay. The  result  is  nevertheless  communicated  with 
undissembled  diffidence  to  the  consideration  of  the 
very  enlightened  body  upon  whose  call  this  estimate 
is  now  submitted.  The  answer  to  the  remaining  re- 
solution of  the  senate  is  in  the  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  be  very  speedily  submitted. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 
To  hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 

Vice  president  of  the  U.  S.  and  president  of  Ike  senate. 


MEMORIAL  PROM  PENNSYLVANIA 
MINERS. 


U.  STATES  SENATE — SATURDAY,  JULY  18,  1846. 

Mr.  Cameron  presented  the  memorial  from  miners 
and  others  of  Schuylkill  county,  Pennsylvania,  ask- 
ing that  the  duty  on  coal  may  not  be  reduced. 

Also,  three  several  memorials  from  the  citizens  of 
the  same  county,  asking  that  the  tariff  may  not  be 
disturbed. 

Also,  the  proceedings  of  a meeting  of  democratic 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  expressing  their  opposition 
to  the  bill  for  reducing  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
requesting  the  senators  from  that  state  to  use  all  ho- 
norable means  to  defeat  its  passage. 

In  presenting  the  latter  document,  Mr.  Cameron 
said  that  the  panic  of  which  honorable  senators 
spoke  theotherday  had  commenced,  and  wasspread- 
ing  into  every  part  of  that  commonwealth.  But  this 
was  no  whig  panic.  It  was  a democratic  panic. — 
The  county  in  which  this  meeting  was  held  is  a de 
mocratic  county.  It  gives  about  2,500  voles,  and  a 
majority  to  the  democratic  party,  in  great  contests, 
of  near  1,200.  Northampton  county,  another  de- 
cided democratic  county,  was  here  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  These  people,  these 
democrats,  feared  that  its  passage  would  destroy 
their  business,  prostrate  the  democratic  party,  and 
beggar  their  families.  Such  fears  might  cause  a 
panic  with  the  honest  and  best.  Good  “old  Berks” 
is  here  also  by  a representation  of  her  sons.  That 
county  is  the  stronghold  of  deoiociacy.  Of  her  JO,- 
000  votes,  she  gives  often  a democratic  majority  of 
4,000.  Her  citizens  are  a steady,  industrious  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  easily  excited.  4’hey  are  generally 
agriculturists,  who  are  content  with  their  peacelul 
employment,  and  whose  industry  and  frugality  have 
made  them  rich.  No  common  danger  would  alarm 
her;  but,  situated  as  she  is  on  the  verge  of  the  great 


coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  she  has  daily  evidences 
of  the  comfort  and  happiness  it3  miners  dispense 
among  the  laborers  and  mechanics  of  the  country 
round  about,  and  of  the  wealth  which  it  has  sent 
among  them  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  their 
farms.  No  one  can  charge  them  with  aiding  a 
“whig  panic.”  It  is  known  throughout  the  Union, 
and  thrice  has  it  saved  the  democraty  party  of  the 
Union.  Her  sons  come  here  not  to  create  a panic, 
but  to  speak  with  democrats  in  the  senate,  and  in 
other  high  places,  as  democrats  may  speak  to  those 
whom  by  their  votes  they  have  elevated,  to  tell 
them  how  this  new  principle  in  legislation  will  affect 
their  interests,  and  to  get  democrats  here  to  pause 
before  they  ruin  our  greatstate,  and  to  take  from  our 
laboring  people,  who  cannot  come  here,  their  em- 
ployment, and  from  their  families  their  bread.  Such 
a panic  as  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  create  would, 
he  repeated,  be  no  “whig  panic.”  lie  said  that  we 
had  heard,  in  a recent  discussion,  remarks  in  favor 
of  the  claims  of  Tennessee  for  money  due  her  citi- 
zens. The  claims  of  Massachusetts  had  also  been 
spoken  of,  and  the  claims  of  Georgia  and  N.  Hamp- 
shire had  been  urged,  and  some  of  them  paid.  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  proud  to  say,  had  no  claims  upon 
the  treasury  of  the  Union;  she  asked  for  no  help 
from  the  treasury;  she  was  willing  to  work  for  her 
living,  and  asked  only  to  be  let  alone;  to  be  left  to 
the  enjoyment  of  iier  own  rights  and  her  own  iridus 
try.  He  desired  that  the  proceedings  might  be  read, 
so  that  the  democratic  members  of  that  body  might 
hear  what  democratic  Pennsylvania  had  to  say  upon 
this  subject. 

The  following  is  the  main  purport  of  the  proceed- 
ings: 

The  annual  message  of  President  Polk  to  congress 
was  read  with  chagrin  and  astonishment.  It  avowed 
doctrines  in  direct  opposition  to  those  published  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Kane.  Itcounselled  a policy  which, 
if  carried  out  by  congress,  would  strike  down  home 
industry  and  lake  away  all  protection  from  our  do- 
mestic products.  It  was  still  hoped,  however,  that 
the  practical  wisdom  of  congress  would  triumph 
over  the  untried  theory  of  the  president;  but  the  pas- 
sage of  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  through  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives has  well  nigh  extinguished  this  last 
hope:  its  faint  ray  rests  upon  the  senate.  To  the 
senate,  then,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  demo- 
cratic freemen,  we  solemnly  protest  against  the  pas- 
sage of  this  iniquitous  and  destructive  bill.  Thre- 
fore, 

Resolved,  That  the  tariff  bill  which  has  recently 
passed  through  the  house  of  representatives  of  con- 
gress abandons  the  settled  policy  of  discriminating 
for  prqtection,  and  adopts  the  new  theory  of  discri- 
miuating  for  revenue  alone;  that  it  will  prostrate  our 
domestic  manufactories  and  home  industry,  subject 
the  products  of  the  country  to  ruinous  foreign  com- 
petition, and  destroy  the  home  market  of  our  agri- 
culturists, which  Pennsylvania  farmers  know  is  the 
best  market  the  world  has  ever  yet  afforded  to  them. 

Resolved , That  the  ad  valorem  duties  imposed  by 
this  bill  on  coal  and  iron  will  be  entirely  inadequate 
to  protect  these  gieat  staples  of  this  slate;  foreign 
coal  will  take  the  place  of  the  domestic  article  in 
our  eastern  ports;  our  furnaces  must  “blow  out,” 
and  we  be  rendered  tributary  to  Great  Britain  for 
iron,  “the  great  necessary  of  life;”  our  vast  mineral 
resourcos  must  henceforth  lie  buried  in  our  soil,  and 
the  busy  populatioh  of  our  mineral  land  districts  be 
driven  from  home  in  search  of  labor. 

Resolved,  That  this  bill  will  inflict  a fatal  blow 
upon  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  Keystone 
state;  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  situation  or 
prospective  relations  of  the  country  which  calls  for 
such  a total  change  in  the  policy  of  the  government; 
and  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  can  regard  it 
only  as  a causeless  infliction  of  injury. 

Resolved,  That  the  Pennsy  Ivania  delegation  in  con- 
gress, with  a solitary  exception,  are  entitled  to  the 
warmest  thanks  of  their  constituents  for  the  firm  and 
decided  stand  they  have  taken  in  opposition  to  Ro- 
bert Walker’s  British  tariff  bill,  and  for  their  advo- 
cacy of  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  ability  of  our  senators  in  congress,  the 
honorable  Simon  Cameron  and  the  honorable  Daniel 
Sturgeon,  who  are  requested  to  use  all  honorable 
means  to  defeat  the  iniquitous  bill  now  before  the 
senate,  as  destructive  oi  all  the  great  interests  of 
Pennsylvania  and  ruinous  to  the  whole  country,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  avowed  by  Mr.  Polk 
through  his  friends  and  in  his  letter  to  John  K- 
Kane. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  undim inished  confidence 
in  the  ability,  patriotism,  and  integrity  of  the  Vice 
President,  George  M.  Dallas,  and  that  when  the  in- 
terests and  prosperity  of  his  native  st3le  are  assailed 
in  her  most  vital  parts,  he  will  not  falter,  but  stand 
as  he  has  done  heretofore  it*  defence  of  her  jyst 


rights,  and  avert  the  impending  blow  aimed  for  her 
destruction. 

Resolved,  That  we  will  hereafter,  as  democrats, 
pledge  ourselves  to  support  no  man  for  office  wfiose 
principles,  on  the  great  subject  of  protection,  are  of 
doubtful  character. 

Resolved,  That  a copy  of  these  proceedings  be  sent 
to  our  senators  in  congress,  with  a request  that  they 
be  read  in  the  senate;  and  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Washington  Union  and  all  the  democratic  papers  in 
this  state. 

The  proceedins  having  been  read — 

Mr.  Cameron  moved  that  they  be  printed 

M.  Webster,  then  rose  and  said:  Truly,  sir,  we  are 
here  this  morning  in  a very  strange  conjueture  of 
circumstances.  The  telegraph  announces  from  Bos- 
ton that  the  steamer  lias  brought  information  from 
England,  and  that  among  the  last  words  of  the  late 
most  distinguished  first  minister  in  England  address- 
ed to  parliament,  was  the  declaration  that  in  England 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  see  how  the  congress  of  the 
United  Slales  would  arrange  their  new  tariff, — 
pointing  evidently  to  an  expectation  or  a hope  that 
the  new  tariff,  to  which  all  English  eyes  were  turn- 
ed, would  be  a tariff  more  favorable  doubtless  to 
English  interests,  and  English  business,  and  English 
concerns,  than  the  tariff  which  now  exists.  Some- 
what of  a counter-blast  comes  from  Pennsylvania. 
All  eyes  are  turned  hither  from  Pennsylvania,  not 
exactly  to  see  how  we  may  modify  our  tariff  to  be- 
come more  favorable  to  English  interests,  but  to  see 
whether  we  will  sacrifice  the  whole  of  the  great  and 
leading  interests  of  Pennsylvania  herself,  as  well  as 
of  other  portions  of  this  community  having  interests 
like  tiers,  by  the  adoption  of  Hi  is  measure,  which  is 
so  much  commended,  so  much  lauded  in  England,  so 
much  the  subject  of  parliamentary  report  and  parlia- 
menlary  eulogy.  Is  not  tins,  sir,  as  I said,  a singu- 
lar conjuncture  in  our  affairs?  Sir,  I propose  before 
I sit  down  to  ask  the  honorable  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, with  great  respect,  a question  or  two.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Pennsylvania  in  October.  1844, 
and  saw  the  preparations  that  were  then  going  on 
for  the  approaching  presidential  election;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  sir,  that  the  democratic  party  in  Penn- 
sylvania had  three  prominent  and  distinct  favorites, 
and  the  names  of  these  favorites  were  emblazoned 
on  their  flags  and  banners;  they  were  these,  “Polk,” 
“Dallas,”  and  “the  Tariff  of  1842.”  I rather  in- 
cline to  think  that  the  last  mentioned  is  at  this  mo- 
ment rather  the  most  desired.  [A  laugh.]  It  would 
seem,  sir,  that,  of  three  names,  the  last  was  that 
which  gave  the  principal  credit  to  the  firm  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I will  ask  the  honorable  senator  from 
Pennsylvania  himself  (and  certainly  he  will  not  im- 
pute to  me  a want  of  respect  in  doing  so)  if  he  has 
not  seen  these  same  floating  and  Hunting  banners  on 
more  than  one  occasion? 

Mr.  Cameron,  said  he  would  answer  the  question 
of  the  honorable  senator  with  much  pleasure.  He 
had  attended  a great  numberof  democratic  meetings, 
perhaps  as  many  as  an  hundred  in  all,  in  order  to  aid 
iiis  fellow  citizens  in  what  he  considered  the  great 
cause  of  democracy,  and  at  every  meeting  there  was 
one  or  more  of  these  flags.  Before  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Muhlenburg  his  name  was  included,  after- 
wards the  mottoes  were  “Polk,”  “Dallas,”  “Shunk,” 
and  “the  Tariff  of  1842.”  And  while  upon  this  to- 
pic he  would  add,  that  neither  of  the  three  could 
have  got  the  vote  of  Pennsylvania  without  being  as- 
sociated with  the  tariff  of  1842.  Much  as  they  dis- 
liked Mr.  Clay,  and  much  as  they  were  attached  to 
I democracy,  all  other  considerations  would  have  sunk 
before  the  tariff  of  1842. 

Mr.  Webster  proceeded.  1 do  not  deem  it  of  any 
importance,  in  a discussion  of  this  sort,  whether  an 
eminent  person  may  have  been  accurately  reported 
as  to  any  particular  declaration  that  he  may  have 
made.  The  construction  given  to  such  declarations 
by  persons  not  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  in- 
dividual making  them  are  not  material,  so  long  as  a 
general  impression  is  produced  by  popular  names 
and  popular  announcements.  Why,  I suppose,  if  I 
should  ask  both  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania 
whether-  they,  in  those  very  meetings  which  they 
attended,  had  not  often  and  often  expressed  to  their 
friends  their  entire  belief  that  the  tariff  of  1842  would 
be  safe  under  those  persons  whom  they  proposed  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  government— I say,  if  I 
were  to  ask  those  gentlemen  whether  they  had  not 
held  out  this  assurance  often  and  often,  the  answer 
would  be  that  they  had  done  so;  because  I know 
they  are  now  under  the  instructions  of  their  legisla- 
ture to  maintain  the  tariff,  and  these  instruetjohs  are 
1 believe  entirely  concurrent  with  their  own  princL 
pies  and  opinions.  Therefore  I am  persuaded  that 
il  they  had  entertained  any  apprehensions  that  thejr 
efforts  in  the  election  contested  at  that  time  would 
have  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of  tha  tanfl  of 
J842,  they  would  have  forborqe  those  efforts. 
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Mr.  Allen  said  the  honorable  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts had  annouced  the  arrival  of  the  English 
steamer  as  having  some  connexion  with  proceedings 
of  congress  upon  an  important  measure.  The  sena- 
tor seemed  to  regard  as  a mostextraordinary  circum- 
stance the  telegraphic  information'which  he  had  read 
of  the  last  words  of  the  British  minister,  in  his 
fcpcech  to  the  house  of  commons,  respecting  the  proba- 
sility  of  the  passage  of  the  great  measure  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  American  tariff.  He  could  name  gentle- 
men upon  that  floor  from  whom  such  announcement 
would  not  have  taken  him  by  surprise.  But  when 
he  considered  the  deep  solicitude  that  was  manifest- 
ed in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  pending  another 
great  measure,  for  the  arrival  of  British  steamers,  by 
the  honorable  member  from  Massachusetts  himself, 
he  confessed  that  he  was  a little  amused  that  the 
same  manner  of  arrival  from  the  same  country 
should  have  startled  him  so  much. 

Sir,  continued  Mr.  A.,  we  had  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, which  involved  a division  of  a part  of  this  great 
republic  with  Great  Britain;  and  pending  that  great 
question  we  were  commanded  from  day  to  day  to 
hold  our  breath  until  the  British  steamer  announced 
the  will  and  behests  of  Old  England  in  the  matter. 
We  were  desired  to  look  to  the  arrival  of  British 
steamers,  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  intelli- 
gence whieh  they  would  bring  from  England  would 
have  a direct  bearing  on  the  event  of  peace  or  war 
between  the  two  countries;  and  because  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  know  what  they  were  about 
in  England,  for  fear  that,  in  the  absence  of  that 
knowledge,  we  might  involve  the  country  in  a war, 
and  break  the  concord  that  existed  between  the  two 
nations.  But  now  it  seems  that  all  of  that  ardent  sym- 
pathy which  superinduced  such  an  overwrought  de- 
sire to  maintain  a good  understanding  with  Great 
Britain  is  surrendered.  We  are  told  that,  in  the 
event  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  we  would 
not  only  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  interrupt 
that  harmonious  intercourse  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which  contributed  so  materially  to  their  mutual 
advantage.  But  now,  on  another  subject,  the  arrival 
of  a British  steamer,  bringing  with  it  the  announce- 
ment of  the  expectations  of  the  British  government, 
is  given  as  a reason  why  the  course  of  American  le- 
gislation should  be  arrested,  because  it  may  per- 
chance, prejudice  the  harmonizing  free  trade  which 
was  annnouced  to  us  a few  months  ago  as  being  so 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. I was  never  in  love  with  British  steamers,  and 
never  legislated  by  their  arrival  or  departure.  Aud 
I do  not  rise  now  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  is  wrong  in  the  intima- 
tion that  we  should  not  shape  our  legislation  to  suit 
the  views  and  wishes  of  the  British  cabinet.  1 do 
not  say  that  he  is  wrong.  I rise  only  for  the  purpose 
of  marking  the  fact,  that  but  a few  months  ago  the 
senator  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  the  arrival  of 
British  steamers  from  a very  opposite  motive.  Then 
we  had  a question  about  territorial  boundary  pend- 
ing. Then  we  must  pause  to  learn  what  intelligence 
British  steamers  would  bring,  until  some  of  the  news- 
papers said  we  had  belter  have  our  sessions  on  board 
the  steamers,  so  that  we  could  more  promptly  shape 
our  legislation  according  to  the  shiftings  of  British 
opinion.  Sir,  I believe  that  in  this  matter,  as  in  the 
other  case,  we  ought  to  act  utterly  irrespective  of 
the  legislation  of  Great  Britain — that  we  ought  to 
act  only  in  reference  to  the  general  good  of  the  great 
body  of  the  American  people,  taking  no  heed  of  what 
may  be  said  or  done  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
but  acting  uniformly  in  that  spirit  of  independence 
in  which  our  fathers  acted  when  they  declared  their 
independence. 

Mr.  Websltr  rose  to  reply;  but 

Mr.  Bagby,  interposing,  inquired  what  question 
there  was  before  tbe  senate? 

The  presiding  officer.  It  is  a motion  to  print  the 
papers  presented  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Bagby.  Then  there  is  a question. 

Mr.  Webster.  Certainly.  I was  about  to  remark, 
Mr.  President,  that  as  far  as  I understand  the  re- 
marks of  the  honorable  senator  from  Ohio  they  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  marked  by  that  strong  logical 
deduction  which  he  generally  succeeds  in  presenting 
his  arguments  before  the  senate.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  suppose  that  it  is  important,  or  that  I deem 
it  important,  by  what  means  we  have  news  from 
England,  whether  it  comes  by  the  steamer  or  whe- 
ther it  is  telegraphed  from  Boston,  1 should  hardly 
have  supposed  that  the  gentleman  would  attribute  to 
the  mode  of  conveyance  any  more  than  the  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  that 
the  substantial  thing  was  the  information  of  the  de- 
claration of  that  distinguished  man,  the  late  first 
minister  in  England,  that  the  eyes  of  all  England  are 
turned  at  the  present  moment  to  the  proceedings  of 
congress  upon  this  tarilf  subject.  Well,  if  this  be  so, 
it  is  because  the  people  of  England  have  an  interest 


in  the  question.  Now,  sir,  the  honorable  senator 
seems  to  think  that  I received  news  from  England 
upon  the  Oregon  question  with  very  different  feelings. 
Undoubtedly  I did.  There  was  then  a national  ques- 
tion pending  between  England  on  the  one  side  and 
ourselves  on  the  other;  and,  as  my  sincere  desire  was 
for  peace,  I felt  anxions  to  know  if  the  progress  of 
feeling  in  England  were  such  that  we  might  expect 
a termination  of  the  controversy,  peaceably  and  ho- 
norably to  ourselves.  That  was  an  international 
matter;  it  was  a question  we  could  not  settle  our- 
selves alone;  and  1 confess  that  I waited  for  each  ar- 
rival with  some  anxiety,  because  I desired  peace; 
because  I anxiously  looked  for  the  moment  when 
that  condition  of  things  should  exist  between  Eng- 
land and  ourselves  which  has  not  existed  since  the 
passage  of  the  stamp  act — that  is,  a stale  of  peace 
with  no  cause  of  quarrel  existing;  for,  from  the  time 
of  passing  the  stamp  act  until  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June  last,  we  have  never  been  without  some  cause 
of  controversy  with  England;  and  I desired  to  see 
the  last  of  these  matters  settled.  I have  had  the 
gatification  of  seeing  it  settled.  I have  had  the  grati- 
fication of  seeing  the  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries placed  upon  a permanent  basis  of  friendship, 
peace  and  hamonious  intercourse. 

Now,  is  there  any  analogy  between  that  case,  in 
which  I had  a desire  to  know  the  feelings  of  the  Bri 
tish  government  and  people,  and  this,  which  is  a 
question  of  domestic  policy,  in  which  we  are  bound 
exclusively  to  consult  the  interests  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, and  in  which  England  has  no  right  whatever  to 
interfere?  Sis,  this  is  an  Americanjquestion;  and  1 
can  only  say  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  if  some 
men  in  this  country  had  their  opinions  upon  Ameri- 
can policy,  upon  our  own  domestic  policy,  as  much 
quoted  and  praised  as  the  opinions  of  some  others 
have  been,  there  would  have  been  a prejudice — nay, 
a general  clamor  raised  against  them,  as  being  in 
some  sort  submissive  to  British  interests;  as  being 
desirous  of  placing  our  own  interests  secondary  to 
those  of  Great  Britain.  I do  not  impute  such  a de- 
sire to  any  one;  but  my  honorable  colleague  the  other 
day  truly  said  it  was  a question  of  preference  to  be 
given  to  English  labor  or  American  labor — a question 
between  English  employment  and  American  employ- 
ment. Well,  then,  I do  say  that  when,  in  the  pen- 
dency of  such  a question  here  within  these  walls, 
there  comes  one  voice  from  England,  and  another 
and  a very  loud  voice  from  Pennsylvania,  from  the 
laboring  classes  of  this  community — I do  say  it  is  an 
extraordinary  conjuncture  of  circumstance?;  and  I 
am  sure  the  hohorable  senator  from  Ohio  will  think 
that  it  is  so.  I repeat,  in  this  proceeding,  I accuse 
no  body — far  from  it — of  having  any  disposition  to 
postpone  the  interests  of  his  own  country  to  those  of 
any  other  country  under  heaven.  But  I must  speak 
of"  measures  according  to  their  character  and  ten- 
dency. And  in  questions  between  us  and  our  great 
manufacturing  rivals,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  and 
ears  to  what  we  see  and  hear  of  the  opinions  of  those 
rivals,  I do  not  wish  at  this  time  to  pursue  those 
observations;  another  and  more  fitting  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  me. 

Mr.  Speight  said  he  believed  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  the  consideration  of  the  treasury  note  bill.  He 
moved,  therefore,  that  the  senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  that  bill. 

The  presiding  officer  remarked  that  some  disposi- 
tion must  be  made  of  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  Sevier  said  he  thought  the  same  direction 
ought  to  be  given  to  this  document  which  was  given 
to  the  petition  presented  the  other  day  by  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts.  He  moved  that  it  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  printing. 

Mr.  Cameron  acquiesced  in  this  motion,  and  it  was 
accordingly  referred. 
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U.  STATES  SENATE — FRIDAY , JULY  17,  1846. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  senate  proceded  to 
the  consideration  of  the  treasury  note  and  loan  bill. 

Mr.  Evans,  rose  and  said  that  when  he  requested 
a postponement  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill  yes- 
terday, it  was  his  intention  to  examine  its  details 
carefully  to  see  whether  it  was  conformable  to  exist- 
ing laws,  and  whether  it  was  guarded  in  the  man- 
ner usual  to  bills  of  this  description.  He  regretted 
that  he  not  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  do  so;  he  had 
not  even  been  able  to  read  the  bill,  but  he  did  not 
rise  to  oppose  its  passage.  He  did  not  intend  to  op- 
pose it  in  any  way;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  in  favor 
of  its  passage  unless  some  evils  were  pointed  out  in 
the  details  of  the  bill  which  required  amendment. — 
He  was  in  favor  of  its  speedy  passage.  He  thought 
it  had  already  been  delayed  too  long,  and  he  regret- 
ted that  tiiose  who  had  charge  of  the  measure  had 
permitted  it  to  be  delayed  until  the  treasury  was  in 


a state  of  so  great  exigency  that  they  were  called  on 
to  pass  the  bill  with  the  utmost  expedition,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  government  from  embarrassment  in 
its  financial  operations.  This  used  to  be  the  mode 
of  proceeding,  it  was  true.  He  recollected  that  in 
the  years  1837,  ’38,  and  ’39,  when  a war  was  being 
carried  on— not  so  large  a war  as  the  one  they  were 
now  engaged  in,  however — there  was  a deficiency  of 
revenue,  and  treasury  notes  were  resorted  to;  but 
not  until  they  were  obliged  to  adopt  some  expedient 
for  supplying  the  present  wants  of  the  government; 
and  so  it  appeared  to  be  now.  The  measure  was 
delayed  until  they  could  delay  it  no  longer;  and  then 
if  the  assent  of  senators  was  withheld  from  the  pro- 
posed measure,  they  were  charged  with  obstructing 
the  operations  of  the  government  in  a time  of  war. 
He  had  hoped  that  this  practice  would  be  disconti- 
nued, and  that  those  whose  business  it  was  to  take 
care  that  the  treasury  should  not  be  subjected  to  any 
straits  or  embarrassments,  would  look  far  enough 
ahead  and  bring  forward  their  measures  at  so  early 
a period  that  they  might  be  at  least  examined  be- 
fore they  were  adopted.  He  hoped  that  this  would 
be  the  case  hereafter.  Honorable  senators  on  the 
other  side  would  recollect  that  he  had  urged  it  upon 
the  committee  of  finance  more  than  a month  ago  to 
bring  forward  this  measure.  It  certainly  would 
have  relieved  the  money  market  very  much,  and 
greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  government. 
For,  although  the  government  had  money  enough, 
yet  it  could  not  easily  be  drawn  out  of  its  deposito- 
ries and  transmitted  to  distant  places  without  very 
great  inconvenience;  and  every  body  must  see  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  prepared  for  this  emergency 
at  an  early  day.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  en- 
tertained any  constitutional  doubts  as  to  the  power 
of  the  general  government  to  issue  treasury  notes; 
lie  had  advocated  their  issue  against  his  associates 
in  the  other  house  when  it  was  found  impracticable 
to  procure  duties  sufficient  for  revenue;  but  he  could 
not  help  feeling  that  they  were  aggrieved  in  having 
this  measure  delayed  until  the  last  moment,  when 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  preparing  such  a mea- 
sure as  they  might  deem  the  most  desirable  under 
the  circumstances.  But  he  was  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  because  it  was  required  immediate- 
ly, and  because  he  believed  that  the  issue  of  treasu- 
ry notes  was  preferable  to  contracting  a loan,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  drawing  away  capital  to  tho 
extent  of  such  a loan  from  general  circulation, 
whereas  treasury  notes  added  to  the  circulation,  and 
were  a perfectly  good  and  safe  currency  unless  a 
greater  amount  were  issued  than  they  could  keep  in 
circulation.  He  would  support  this  bill,  therefore — 
trusting,  however,  that  the  full  amount  of  ten  mil- 
lions would  not  be  issued,  but  that  the  amount  would 
be  divided  between  the  issue  of  notes  and  a loan. 

But  he  could  not  refrain  from  observing  that  a 
strange  spectacle  was  here  presented.  They  found 
themselves  under  an  imperious  necessity  to-day  to 
pass  this  bill,  because  the  treasury  was  in  difficulty; 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  go  on  and  pass  this 
bill,  and  issue  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury 
notes,  or  borrow  money  to  that  amount,  at  the  very 
instant  when  they  were  proposing  to  give  away  eight 
or  nine  millions  of  dollars  of  revenue.  He  had  al- 
ways supposed  that,  whenever  the  government  con- 
tracted a debt  in  any  form,  they  were  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  the  redemption  of  that  debt,  if  possible,  at 
the  time  of  contracting  it.  These  notes  were  to  be 
redeemed  within  a year,  and  he  desired  to  be  inform- 
ed by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance 
how  he  expected  that  they  were  lo  be  taken  up? — 
What  provision  was  to  be  made  lo  meet  this  debt  at 
the  time  it  became  due?  That  time  would  come;  and, 
if  they  were  not  prepared  to  redeem  their  notes, 
they  would  be  paid  into  the  custom  houses,  and  the 
revenue  would,  to  that  extent,  be  diminished.  What 
provision  was  intended  lo  be  made?  He  had  heard 
of  none.  Oil  the  contrary,  instead  of  keeping  them- 
selves in  a condition  to  meet  the  payment  of  that 
debt,  they  were  weakening  their  ability  to  meet  it. 
They  were  contracting  a debt,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
diminishing  their  ability  to  pay.  And  yet  they  ex- 
pected to  borrow  money  on  easy  terms.  He  had 
supposed  that  his  friends  over  the  way  entertained  a 
horror  against  debt,  and  that  nothing  but  the  most 
extreme  necessity  would  compel  them  to  contract 
one.  But  here  they  were  incurring  a debt,  while 
they  were  going  on  augmenting  their  expenditures, 
and  at  the  same  time  abandoning  a certain  source  of 
revenue  instead  of  augmenting  their  means.  He 
must  say  that  he  never  before  saw  or  heard  of  so 
extraordinary  a proceeding.  How  would  they  man- 
age when  the  notes  became  due?  Were  they  to  be 
reissued?  If  not,  the  government  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  for  three  months.  This  was  the  condition  of 
things  in  1837.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  came 
to  them,  and  in  piteous  tones  asked  for  relief  from 
the  embarrassment  under  which  the  treasury  labored 
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by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  He  told  them  it  was 
but  anticipating  the  revenue,  and  that  there  would 
be  abundant  means  for  the  payment  of  those  notes 
when  they  became  due;  but,  instead  of  this  being  the 
case,  the  notes  were  returned  into  the  custom  hous- 
es, and  he  was  forced  to  come  again  to  congress,  and 
to  confess  that  his  scheme  did  not  work,  and  that  he 
was  still  out  of  money.  Congress  gave  him  the  pow- 
er to  reissue  the  notes,  and  this  practice  had  been 
kept  up  ever  since.  Supposing  it  had  been  refused, 
would  not  the  whole  country  have  rung  with  denun- 
ciations against  congress  for  refusing  to  provide  that 
expedient?  lie  put  it  to  the  gentleman  to  say  how 
otherwise  they  were  to  do?  They  might  abandon 
their  revenue  if  they  pleased,  and  borrow  money  to 
replace  it;  but  he  could  tell  them  that  they  would 
never  pay  a dollar  of  it;  never  redeem  their  credit, 
nor  restore  the  treasury  to  a flourishing  state,  until 
they  restored  the  duties  which  they  were  abandon- 
ing. They  might  prostrate  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  leave  it  to  others  to  restore  them, 
as  had  been  done  before;  it  would  not  be  the  first  time 
that  the  task  of  restoring  prosperity  and  replenish- 
ing the  treasury  had  devolved  upon  the  whig  party, 
who  generally  remained  in  power  long  enough  to 
effect  this,  and  were  then  displaced  by  their  oppo- 
nents, who  took  great  credit  to  themselves  for  skil- 
ful management.  He  had  not  intended  to  touch  at 
all  upon  these  matters  when  he  rose.  He  had 
thought,  nay,  he  had  almost  vowed,  he  would  not 
again  speak  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country. 
He  would  have  been  glad,  nevertheless,  to  have  had 
time  to  examine  the  estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  He  perceived  that  they  were  published  in 
the  morning’s  “Union;”  and  that  the  secretary  states 
that  his  estimate  is  “the  result  of  many  months  of 
laborious  research  and  inquiry,  aided  by  all  the  ta- 
bles of  imports  of  each  article  at  the  respective 
rates  of  duty,  under  every  tariff  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  present  period;  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  information  furnished  by  these 
tibles,  the  department  has  deemed  it  a duty,  from  an 
anxious  solicitude  to  arrive  at  correct  results  in  a 
matter  so  vitally  affecting  the  revenue  of  the  go- 
vernment and  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
to  confer  with  gentlemen  of  skill  and  experience, 
not  only  in  the  treasury,  but  also  with  others  resid- 
ing in  the  great  mercantile  cities  of  the  Union,  whose 
presence  could  be  obtained  without  unnecessary  de- 
lay.” 

He  had  no  doubt  that  the  secretary  had  been  most 
laboriously,  most  assiduously  employed  in  this  mat- 
ter for  a long  time;  and  he  was  entitled  to  great  credit 
(therefor.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  he 
believed  the  secretary  had  endeavored  to  reach  the 
truth,  and  that  he  had  a perfect  conviction  of  the 
justness  of  his  views  and  the  soundness  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived;  but  he  must  be  per- 
mitted to  point  out  certain  errors  or  misapprehensions 
in  this  amended  estimate  of  the  secretary,  which 
were  apparent  at  the  very  first  view. 

Mr.  Sevier,  called  the  honorable  senator  to  order. 
It  was  altogether  irrelevant  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
the  tariff,  the  senate  having  under  its  consideration 
the  bill  relating  to  treasury  notes  and  loans. 

Mr.  .Evans,  said  he  was  not  discussing  the  tariff. — 
He  was  showing  that  the  means  of  the  government 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  payment  of  those 
treasury  notes;  that  was  what  he  was  about  to  do; 
and  he  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  what  seemed 
to  him  a most  extraordinary  fallacy  (and  he  was  sur- 
prised beyond  measure  that  it  had  occurred)  into 
which  the  secretary  had  fallen.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  it  must  be  entirely  unintentional,  because  it 
was  so  plain  and  palpable  that  it  never  could  have 
been  designed  to  mislead  any  body. 

[Mr.  E.  here  entered  into  an  examination  of  the 
calculations  and  estimates  of  the  secretary,  showing 
a very  large  discrepancy  between  the  result  arrived 
at  by  the  secretary  and  the  result  of  calculations 
made  ray  himself  founded  upon  the  same  basis.] 

This,  then,  (continued  Mr.  E ) is  to  be  the  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  according  to  their  own  showing. 
How,  then,  was  the  payment  of  these  treasury  notes 
to  be  provided  for?  But  he  wanted  to  say  a word  or 
two  more  as  to  the  manner  in  which  those  tables  bad 
been  made  up.  The  object  of  the  secretary  was  to 
show  that  this  bill  would  yield  as  much  revenue  as 
the  bill  that  was  to  be  repealed;  and  he  got  at  this 
by  saying  that  they  must  allow  eight  and  one-sixth 
per  cent,  for  the  increase  of  population  from  the 
30lh  June,  1845,  to  the  30th  November,  1847.  But 
suppose  the  present  tariff  law  were  not  repealed, 
would  there  not  be  the  same  increase?  Give  us  (said 
Mr.  E.)  an  increase  of  eight  and  one-sixth  percent, 
with  our  present  bill,  and  we  will  keep  two  or  three 
millions  ahead-  And,  what  is  somewhat  extraordi- 
nary, too,  the  secretary,  in  hi3  estimate,  makes  all 
goods  that  come  into  the  country  by  reason  of  this 
increase,  dutiable. 


Again,  I ask  how  will  you  meet  the  payment  of 
your  treasury  notes?  Yon  never  will  by  the  policy 
which  you  are  pursuing.  I have  said,  however,  that 
the  wants  of  the  treasury  are  very  great;and,  therefore, 

I think  that  this  bill  ought  to  pass.  But,  sir,  I do  not 
think  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  given  us 
the  most  favorable  estimate  for  himself;  and  if 1 
can  help  him  out  a little,  and  make  things  look  a lit- 
tle better,  I feel  bound  to  do  it.  In  the  report  of  the 
secretary  which  was  communicated  to  congress  by 
the  president  on  the  16th  of  June,  he  goes  into  an 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  treasury. 

[Mr.  E.  here  proceeded  to  show  that  an  under- 
estimate of  the  available  funds  in  the  treasury  had 
been  made,  amounting  to  several  millions  of  dollars.] 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  (he  said,)  in  view  pi 
the  present  extraordinary  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment, even  if  they  passed  this  bill  for  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes,  there  would  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  an  extra  session  to  pass  another  similar  bill, 
or  else  it  would  have  to  be  first  thing  (if  deferred) 
at  the  next  session  of  congress. 

He  had  felt  bound  to  trespass  upon  the  time  of  the 
senate  in  order  to  make  these  explanations,  and  to 
warn  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  rocks  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  suffer  shipwreck.  The 
treasury  must  unavoidably  be  greatly  embarrassed, 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that  they  would  devise  ear- 
ly and  prompt  measures  to  avert  the  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Benton  rose,  lie  said,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  progress  of  the  bill,  but  of  leading  the 
senate  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  creating 
a public  debt.  Hu  was  averse  to  a reissue  of  trea- 
sury notes,  because  it  assimilated  itself  to  a banking 
transaction.  It  was  bad  policy  to  commence  a sys- 
tem of  this  kind  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
If  they  once  put  it  upon  its  legs  and  enabled  it  to 
walk,  it  would  soon  begin  to  run,  and  there  would 
be  an  accumulation  of  burdens  to  be  borne  by  poste- 
rity. The  proper  policy  was  to  raise  money  first  by 
taxation,  and  resort  to  a temporary  use  of  paper 
only  when  that  was  found  insufficient.  He  moved 
to  strike  out  the  clause  authorizing  the  issue  of  the 
note9. 

I have  some  objections  to  this  bill — some  to  a pro- 
vision in  the  bill  itself — some  to  the  policy  of  re- 
sorting so  early  to  an  issue  of  government  paper. — 
My  objection  to  the  bill  is  in  the  authority  which  it 
confers  to  reissue  the  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes 
authorized  to  be  issued.  The  reissue  is  a departure 
from  the  act  of  1837,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  unjus- 
tifiable in  itself.  The  act  of  1837  authorizes  ten 
millions  of  notes  to  be  issued,  and  by  a clause  in  the 
twelfth  section  requires  every  note  to  be  cancelled 
and  destroyed  when  redeemed:  this  bill  authorizes  a 
reissue,  and  of  course  puts  the  note  in  circulation 
again  instead  of  destroying  it.  To  this  reissue  I 
have  two  objections — first,  because  it  makes  a paper 
currency  of  our  treasury  notes,  and  assimilates  them 
to  common  bank  notes;  and,  next,  because  it  de- 
stroys the  limitation  on  the  amount  to  be  issued. — 
The  limitation  on  the  issue  is  ten  millions;  the  reis- 
sue after  redemption  may  double,  treble,  quadruple 
that  amount;  for  every  time  the  note  i9  reissued  it 
becomes  a new  debt,  and  has  to  be  paid  again.  If 
not  reissuable  the  amount  of  debt  which  can  be  cre- 
ated under  the  bill  is  ten  millions;  if  reissuable  it 
may  be  many  times  ten  millions,  in  fact,  with  the 
quality  of  re issuabi  1 ily , no  one  can  tell  what  amount 
of  debt  may  be  created  under  the  bill.  This  is  a 
great  objection,  but  the  change  which  is  made  in  the 
character  of  the  note  is  still  greater.  If  cancelled 
when  paid,  the  notes  would  be  considered  as  the 
bond  of  the  government,  to  be  paid  when  due,  and 
when  paid,  extinguished:  but,  to  be  paid,  and  put 
out  again,  is  to  do  like  the  banks;  and  this  I’cannot 
agree  to.  We  have  a bill  for  an  independent  trea- 
sury, a main  feature  of  which  is  hard  money  pay- 
ments at  the  federal  treasury.  I can  conceive  it  to 
be  compatible  with  the  character  of  such  a treasury 
to  take  up  and  cancel  the  government  bonds;  but  to 
reissue  them  as  often  as  taken  up,  is  too  much  like 
banking  for  roe — modern  banking,  where  the  same 
note  is  shuffled  out  again  and  again  as  long  as  it  will 
hold  together.  This  would  reduce  our  sub-treasurer 
to  something  like  a cashier  of  a modern  bank — re- 
issuing the  same  paper  ad  infinitum.  Even  banks  did 
not  do  this  in  the  beginning — in  their  better  days. — 
The  Bank  of  England  did  not  reissue  for  a long 
time. 

Mr.  Rcverdy  Johnson,  from  his  seat.  It  does  not 
reissue  now:  it  pays  and  cancels  eacli  note. 

Mr.  Benton.  Good1  Let  our  government  not  re- 
duce our  sub-treasury  below  the  Bank  of  England 
as  a paper  machine.  Let  us  cancel  the  notes  when 
paid,  and  have  no  paper  currency.  I will  therefore 
move  to  strike  out  the  clause  of  re-issue  in  the  bill; 
and  if  that  is  struck  out,  the  bill,  so  far  as  1 am  con- 
cerned, may  take  its  course. 


These  are  my  objections  to  the  bill,  and  this  is 
practical,  and  will  require  a vote  from  the  senate. 

1 have  another  objection,  not  to  any  particular  clause 
in  the  bill,  but  to  the  policy  of  resorting  thus  early 
in  our  war  with  Mexico  to  an  issue  of  government 
paper. 

Forty  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  when  I was  a stu- 
dent at  law,  I read  in  one  of  my  books — an  English 
book,  of  course — these  words: 

“If  our  ancestors  in  King  William’s  time  had  an- 
nually paid,  so  long  as  their  exigencies  lasted,  even 
a less  sum  than  we  we  now  annually  raise  on  their 
account,  they  would  in  time  of  war  have  borne  no 
greater  burthens  then  they  have  bequeathed  to  and 
settled  upon  their  posterity  in  time  of  peace,  and 
might  have  been  eased  the  instant  the  exigency  was 
over.” 

The  lesson  inculcated  in  these  words  sunk  deep 
upon  my  mind,  and  I resolved  to  act  upon  it  if  it  should 
ever  be  my  lot  to  have  any  share  in  the  management 
of  the  public  affairs  of  my  country.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  the  lesson  is,  that  every  generation  should 
bear  its  own  burdens,  and  not  cast  them  upon  poste- 
rity; and  if  a principle,  so  wise  and  just  in  itself, 
needed  any  illustration  or  confirmation,  it  would  he 
found  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  in 
which  the  words  of  the  lesson  were  written.  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstene  wrote  them  in  1777.  The  British 
debt  was  then  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  and  the  interest  and  cost  of  man- 
agement about  live  millions:  that  debt  is  now  about 
eight  hundred  millions,  and  the  annual  interest  and 
management  about  thirty  millions.  The  example 
set — the  evil  practice  commenced,  in  King  William’s 
time,  of  throwing  burthens  upon  posterity  has  con- 
tinued ever  since;  and  certainly  the  British  people  of 
the  present  day  are  burdened  to  a degree  which 
should  induce  others  to  heed  the  admonition  which 
they  neglected. 

The  obvious  mode  of  saving  posterity  from  the 
burdens  of  its  ancestors  is  for  every  generation  to 
pay  as  it  goes;  and,  to  do  that,  each  year  as  nearly  as 
possible  must  pay  the  debt  which  it  creates.  Taxa- 
tion is  the  mode  to  do  that;  and  where  taxation  is  in- 
adequate, short  loans,  to  be  repaid  by  those  who 
make  them,  is  the  substitute.  A government  issue 
of  treasury  paper — called  exchequer  bills  in  Great 
Britain,  and  treasury  notes  in  the  United  States— 
should  be  the  last,  and  almost  the  desperate,  re- 
source of  any  government.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  I came  into  public  life,  and  on 
which  I have  endeavored  to  act,  though  not  always 
able  to  do  so.  The  year  1837  overset  my  principles. 
The  government,  with  near  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
in  banks,  found  itself  one  morning  without  a shil- 
ling in  hand;  and  congress  was  called  together  to 
provide  the  means  of  keeping  the  government  alive. 
It  was  a case  of  life  or  death;  and  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  would  have  been  entirely  too  slow  to  have  pre- 
vented the  open  and  declared  bankruptcy  of  the  trea- 
sury. Under  these  circumstances,  the  recourse  of 
taxation  was  impossible;  a temporary  loan  was  the 
next  resource,  and  upon  this  the  finance  committee 
of  the  senate  resolved,  and  that  in  opposition  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Woodbury,)  who  re- 
commended an  issue  of  treasury  notes.  The  com- 
mittee condemned  this  resort;  but  finally  yielded  to 
the  secretary,  on  his  firm  asseveration  that  loans 
could  not  be  obtained  in  time  to  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe of  a bankrupt  treasury.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  treasury  note  act  of  1837  was  brought 
in,  but  guarded  with  many  provisions  to  prevent  the 
notes  from  sliding  into  currency,  so  as  to  make  a 
government  paper-money.  The  act  of  1837  was 
guarded,  and  doubly  guarded,  against  that  evil;  first, 
in  giving  authority  to  issue,  without  authority  to  re- 
issue notes;  and  then  by  a special  clause  expressly 
forbidding  reissues,  and  positively  requiring  each 
note  to  be  cancelled  and  destroyed  when  once  re- 
deemed by  the  United  States.  With  these  guards, 
and  some  others,  the  hill  was  passed.  1 voted  for  it, 
but  with  a revulsion  of  stomach  almost  convulsive, 
and  with  a misgiving  of  the  heart  which  proved  to 
be  prophetic.  In  a little  time  the  guards  were  all 
broken  down:  reissues  of  the  same  notes  were  le- 
galized; and  these  notes  entered  and  left  the  treasury 
as  bank  notes  enter  and  leave  a bank.  Of  course  I 
did  not  vote  (or  this  overthrow  of  the  guards  which 
I had  assisted  to  set  up;  but  the  want  of  rny  vote 
made  no  difference.  The  mischief  had  been  done  in 
the  first  step;  once  issued,  treasury  notes  were  strong 
enough  to  reissue  themselves,  and  slide  into  paper 
currency. 

These  are  my  objections  to  the  bill  itself,  and  of 
its  policy.  'The  policy  of  this  early  resort  to  a means 
of  supporting  the  government,  which,  from  its  dan- 
gerous and  seductive  nature,  should  he  left  for  the 
last,  and  the  almost  desperate  resource.  Taxation 
should  be  the  first  resort;  and  here  I must  say  that  I 
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utterly  object  to  the  omissiom  of  any  fair  object  of 
taxation  from  our  revenue  bill.  Tea  and  coffee  are 
left  out  of  that  bill.  Certainly  I should  like  to  leave 
them  out,  and  a great  many  others,  if  there  was  no 
necessity  for  taxation.  But  there  is  necessity.  This 
treasury  note  bill  proves  the  necessity,  and  I am  for 
taxing  all  objects  fairly  taxable.  Taxes  first,  loans 
next,  treasury  notes  last,  is  my  creed;  and  I have  no 
idea  of  flinching  from  my  own  duties  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  people  will  not  do  theirs.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  generation  to  pay  its  own  debts  as 
well  as  to  fight  its  own  battles.  Our  constituents 
will  pay  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee,  if  necessary,  and 
that  tax  is  now  necessary.  But  a modern  idea  has 
sprung  up,  that  tea  and  coffee  are  necessaries  of  life, 
and  must  be  free,  while  iron,  salt,  woollens,  and  fire 
pay  tax.  According  to  this  idea  tea  and  coffee  are 
the  first  of  necessaries;  and  if  the  question  of  Cassius 
to  Brutus  should  be  answered,  Upon  wlml  meat  doth 
this  our  Julius  feed 1 the  answer  would  be  tea  and 
coffee!  Not  so  the  people.  They  are  as  honest  as 
brave — as  ready  to  pay  their  own  deb's  as  to  fight 
their  own  battles.  We  have  no  wars  in  which  the 
people  have  no  interest:  our  wars  are  their  wars: 
not  so  with  Great  Britain  when  the  foundation  of 
her  public  debt  was  laid  on  loans  and  exchequer  bills 
in  the  time  of  King  William  and  his  successors  of 
the  house  of  Hanover.  Continental  wars,  were  their 
portions  with  the  houses  of  Orange  and  Hanover. — 
Security  of  the  Dutch  barrier,  reduction  of  the 
French  monarchy,  settlement  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, maintenance  of  the  Germanic  liberties,  were 
then  the  causes  of  English  wars.  Ministers  and  the 
parliament  were  justly  afraid  to  tax  the  people  for 
such  wars:  they  therefore  taxed  posterity!  They 
made  loans  and  issued  exchequer  bills;  and  of  the 
burdens  which  these  threw  upon  posterity  it  was  that 
Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  so  justly  complained.  But 
our  war3  are  our  own;  they  are  the  wars  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  people  are  as  honest  as  brave,  and  will 
pay  their  own  debts  as  well  as  fight  their  own  bat- 
tles. They  will  pay  a tax  on  tea  and  coffee  rather 
than  go  in  debt;  they  will  bear  burthens  rather  than 
throw  them  upon  their  posterity.  What  father  is 
willing  to  throw  debts  upon  his  son?  What  govern- 
ment would  wish  to  burthen  posterity?  Every  gene- 
ration will  have  its  own  burthens  to  bear — its  own 
battles  to  fight,  and  its  own  taxes  to  pay — and  should 
not  be  burthened  with  the  debt3  of  its  ancestors. — 
The  present  enormous  British  debt  has  its  origin  in 
the  unwise  and  cowardly  policy  of  throwing  bur- 
dens upon  posterity;  let  us  avoid  what  we  have  seen 
so  fatal  among  our  English  ancestors. 

Taxes  first,  loans  next,  treasury  paper  last,  are 
my  resources;  but  here  we  begin  with  paper;  for,  al- 
though the  bill  has  an  alternative  clause  that  the 
president  may  either  borrow  or  issue  notes,  yet  the 
alternative  is  nothing.  The  issue  of  the  notes  is  the 
easy  and  the  seductive  course;  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  we  refuse  to  order  the  loan,  he  will  refuse 
to  make  it. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lewis,  the  further  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 
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V.  S.  SENATE,  SATURDAY,  JULY  18. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  trea- 
sury and  loan  bill — the  pending  question  being  on 
Mr.  Benton's  motion  to  strike  out  the  clause  relating 
to  the  reissue  of  the  treasury  notes. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Niles 
and  Evans,  and  supported  by  Mr.  J M.  Clayton. 

Mr  Miller  ex  pressed  his  views  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  question  was  put  upon  the  amendment,  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose,  and  said  that  he  wished  to 
assign  very  briefly  the  reasons  for  the  vote  which  he 
was  about  to  give.  This  bill,  (he  said),  was  a loan 
bill;  and  its  object  was  to  raise  ten  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  bill  proposed  two  modes  of  raising  the 
money,  one  by  a direct  loan  and  the  other  by  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes.  He  was  opposed  to  striking 
out  the  clause  authorising  the  reissue  of  the  nutes. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  senator  from  Missouri 
for  striking  out  that  clause  was  that  we  might  not 
create  a debt  of  more  than  ten  millions.  This  he 
held  was  impossible.  His  own  reason  against  striking 
it  out  was  this:  his  opinion  was  that  it  would  enable 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  a loan,  if  one 
were  nenessary,  on  far  better  terms  than  he  could 
Otherwise  do.  He  did  .not  wish  to  be  understood 
that  he  had  departed  in  the  slightest  degree  from  the 
opinion  he  expressed  in  the  early  part  of  the  session, 
that  the  very  first  step  in  preparation  for  war  is  to 
establish  a good  system  of  finance.  The  only  proper 
way  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  a war  is  by  taxation. 
That  is  at  once  the  least  burdensome  and  the  most 
honest  method.  But  there  is  another  and  stronger 
reason:  unless  you  resort  to  a good  system  of  taxa- 


tion, your  borrowing  must  be  upon  the  most  usu- 
rious terms.  If  it  shall  turn  out  when  we  shall  meet 
here  in  December  next,  that  our  expenditures  have 
greatly  overrun  the  income  of  the  loan,  even  the 
most  prompt  action  will  not  enable  the  government 
to  borrow  but  at  a very  high  rale.  The  only  possible 
excuses,  in  bis  opinion,  for  not  having  organized  at 
this  session  an  adequate  system  of  taxation  are  two: 
first,  because  we  have  got  into  the  war  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly;  and,  secondly,  because  the  impression 
has  prevailed  that  the  war  may  be  a very  short  one. 
He  trusted  that  the  war  may  turn  out  to  be  a short 
one;  for,  if  it  be  not  a short  war,  it  will  prove  a most 
expensive  war:  and,  in  proportion  to  its  expense,  it 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  onerous  wars  ever  waged. 
The  very  fact  that  the  money  has  to  be  spent  in 
another  country  and  upon  the  most  distant  frontier, 
will  make  a given  amount  of  expenditure  vastly  more 
oppressive  than  if  the  money  were  expended  within 
our  borders;  and  the  truth  of  this  will  be  felt  should 
the  war  unfortunately  continue,  which  he  hoped  it 
would  not.  But  really,  (Mr.  C.  said)  he  could  offer 
no  excuse  u hy  duties  have  not  been  laid  on  coffee 
and  tea.  It  was  so  clearly  right — it  was  so  evidently 
proper  as  a tax,  even  in  peace — so  pre-eminently 
prooer  in  time  of  war,  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  apolo- 
gy for  not  imposing  that  tax  can  be  offered.  The 
fact  that  we  have  not  resorted  to  it,  will  be  attribut- 
ed to  a motive,  in  his  opinion,  well  calculated  to 
shake  the  credit  the  nation,  should  loans  be  necessa- 
ry. It  will  be  supposed  that  we  are  afraid  to  meet 
the  moneyed  responsibility  of  war — the  only  great 
responsibility  of  a country  at  war  in  modern  times. 
There  is  no  responsibility  in  getting  men — in  getting 
volunteers.  We  have  the  largest  body  of  ardent, 
patriotic,  enterprising  youth  in  the  world,  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population — anxious  to  rush  into  war— -of 
which  we  have  had  ample  testimony.  Thousands 
have  Hocked  to  your  standard  who  could  not  be  per 
milted  to  become  volunteers.  The  struggle  was  not 
who  should  remain,  but  who  should  go  forth  to  de- 
fend the  country.  The  responsibility  is  to  meet  the 
expense;  and  he  thought  no  apology  could  be  oflered 
for  the  neglect  in  providing  means  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense by  imposing  a tax  on  the  two  articles  which 
he  had  named.  He  made  this  declaration  to  free 
himself  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of  that 
neglect.  He  trusted  that  a bill  would  be  introduced 
before  the  end  of  the  session  to  impose  this  duty,  if 
there  was  the  least  doubt  that  a sufficient  amount 
could  not  be  raised  under  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  fTe&ster  said  be  thought  the  amendment  was 
calculated  to  defeat  the  main  objects  of  the  bill,  and 
therefore  he  could  not  vote  for  it.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  reissue  of  the  notes  would  augment  the 
amount  of  the  debt  any  more  than  the  reissue  of  bank 
notes  would  enlarge  the  circulation  of  the  banks 
which  issued  them.  It  was  a matter  entirely  for  the 
discretion  of  the  government  to  reissue  the  notes,  if 
the  exigency  of  the  case  required  it. 

Mr.  Benlon  addressed  the  senate  as  follows:  Mr. 
President;  while  the  debate  has  been  going  on  this 
morning,  1 have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  over  the 
acts  passed  during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain 
for  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  These  acts  were 
six  in  number,  and  they  were  the  first  ever  issued 
under  the  authority  of  this  government — so  slow 
were  the  founders  of  this  government  to  commence 
the  business  of  issuing  paper.  I have  looked  over 
the  whole  of  these  acts, and  notone  of  them  contains 
a clause  of  reissue;  and  every  one  of  them  contains  a 
clause  which  this  bill  does  not,  and  that  is  a provi 
sion  for  the  payment  of  the  notes.  The  last  of  the 
six  acts  authorises  the  funding  of  the  notes;  so  that 
the  whole  of  t he  six  acts  first  passed  by  congress  for 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes  differed  from  this  bill, 
first,  in  the  great  feature  of  not  being  reissuable,  and, 
next,  in  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the  payment 
of  the  notes.  The  act  of  1837  followed  the  old  acts; 
but  this  departs  from  them  all;  and,  in  that  respect, 
is  condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  The 
cluse  in  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  is  in  these  words: 
“That  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 
authorised  to  cause  treasury  notes  to  be  issued  for 
such  sum  or  sums  as  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment may  require,  and  in  place  of  such  of  the  same 
as  may  be  redeemed,  to  cause  others  to  be  issued; 
but  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars 
of  this  emission  outstanding  at  any  one  time,  and  to 
be  issued  under  the  limitations  and  other  provisions 
contained  in  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize 
the  issue  of  treasury  notes,”  approved  the  twelfth 
of  October,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  except  that  the  authority  hereby  given  to  isi- 
sue  treasury  notes  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  one 
year  from  the  passage  of  this  act.” 

The  objectionable  feature  of  this  clause  is  in  the 
words  which  authorise  other  notes  to  he  issued  in 
place  bl  those  redeemed.  This  is  paying  paper  with 
paper-  it  is  banking,  And  why  is  it  new.  for  the 


first  time  put  into  a treasury  note  bill?  Admitting  ! 
that  a clause  of  reissue  vvas  subsequently  added  to 
the  act  of  1837,  by  a supplementary  act,  yet  that  ad- 
dition was  so  odious  to  the  hard  money  part  of  the  i 
democracy  that  they  refused  to  vote  for  it.  The  I 
loss  of  their  votes,  however,  was  supplied  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  others — by  the  acquisition  of  all  the 
friends  of  banking,  local  and  national.  This  bill, 
departing  from  all  those  of  the  war,  and  also  fiom 
the  act  of  1807,  authorizes  the  reissue  of  notes;  and 
in  that  respect  makes  an  open  and  long  step  towards 
national  banking.  To  be  sure,  the  word  reissue  is 
not  in  the  clause,  but  it  is  the  same  thing.  Other 
notes  are  to  be  issued  in  place  of  the  notes  redeem- 
ed; and  thus  poper  is  paid  witli  paper.  In  that  we 
imitate  the  banks.  But  gentlemen  console  them- 
selves with  the  proviso  that  no  more  than  ten  millions 
shall  be  out  at  any  one  time.  That  is  no  limitation 
on  the  amount  to  be  issued.  The  same  note  may  be 
issued  or  whaf  is  the  same  thing,  another  one  from 
the  same  plate  may  be  issued,  and  that,  times  over, 
without  limitation;  and  every  time  the  substitute  is 
issued,  it  creates  a debt  the  same  as  the  original, 
which  must  be  paid.  The  bill  professes  to  ask  for 
ten  millions:  by  this  reissue,  or  substituted  issue,  the 
ten  millions  may  be  issued  many  times  over.  With 
this  clause  in  the  bill,  no  one  can  tell  how  much  he 
is  voting.  1 cannot.  No  one  can.  If  ten  millions  is 
not  enough,  ask  for  more.  Ask  for  all  that  is  want- 
ed, and  get  it  openly  and  responsibly,  and  not  covert- 
ly and  irresponsibly,  as  this  reissue  clause  will  do  it. 
We  are  in  the  war,  and  we  will  go  through  with  it; 
but  let  us  see  what  we  do — let  us  see  the  amount 
which  we  vote.  This  hill  conceals  from  us  the 
amount  of  the  supply  which  we  vole  to  the  treasury. 
On  its  face  is  ten  millions:  with  the  reissue  clause 
it  may  be  as  many  times  ten  millions,  as  the  whole, 
or  a part,  may  be  put  out  again.  It  is  a delusion 
to  speak  of  the  amount  in  circulation  at  one  time: 
it  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the  time  thalgives  the  mea- 
sure of  the  vote,  and  the  real  amount  which  the 
bill  authorizes.  Gentlemen  say  the  notes  may  return 
promptly  to  the  treasury  in  payment  of  duties.  Very 
good!  they  are  received  in  place  of  money,  and  if  not 
put  out  again,  the  cash  will  come  for  the  duties  the 
next  time.  You  will  get  the  money  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  not  at  the  beginning.  But,  under  this  system 
of  reissue,  it  will  be  paper  all  the  year  round.  Upon 
the  same  principal  that  the  original  note  comes  back 
immediately  in  payment  of  duties,  the  substitute  will 
do  the  same;  and  thus  the  treasury  will  have  nothing 
but  paper  in  it.  It  is  the  same  as  if  an  amount  of 
notes  were  authorised  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of 
the  revenue:  in  that  case  the  whole  revenue  would  be 
paid  in  paper,  and  in  the  government’s  own  paper, 
and  the  treasurer  would  have  nothing  but  dead  paper 
in  its  coffers. 

Instead  of  unlimitled  issues  of  paper,  they  ought 
only  to  be  limited,  but  limited  to  the  lowest  possible 
amount;  and  thus  it  was  in  former  times.  The  first 
treasury  note  bills  were  for  only  five  millions;  and 
when  larger  sums  were  authorized,  it  vvas  a part  of 
a loan,  and  only  to  be  resorted  to  after  the  loan  had 
failed,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  failure.  But  here  we 
set  out  not  only  for  a large  issue.of  ten  millions — 
itself  double  the  amount  of  the  first  treasury  note 
bill  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain — and  unlimited  at 
that  time.  The  reissue  may  make  it  double  ten,  and 
it  will  only  be  after  all  the  issues  and  reissues  are 
over,  and  the  whole  added  together,  that  we  shall 
know  the  amount  which  this  bill  authorizes.  I am 
against  sucli  indefinite  legislation.  I am  against 
vague,  unlimited  authority  to  create  debt.  1 am 
against  converting  all  our  revenue  into  paper,  and 
that  paper  our  own.  1 object  to  bank  paper,  and  to 
federal  paper  just  as  much,  or  more.  Mr.  President, 
this  treasury  note  bill  is  every  way  objectionable  to 
me — in  its  detail,  for  the  reissue  feature — in  its  po- 
licy, for  coming  so  early  in  the  war  with  Mexi'co, 
and  without  laying  the  proper  taxes,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  issue  of  loans.  A solid  system  of 
finance  can  only  be  bottomed  on  taxation;  loans  are 
only  justifiable  when  taxes  cannot  be  gathered  in 
time,  or  in  sufficient  amount.  As  for  treasury  notes, 
they  are  the  last  thing  to  be  resorted  to,  and  that  in 
the  uttermost  extremity;  but  now  they  are  first.— 
They  are  a facile,  seductive,  insidious,  ruinous  mode 
of  getting  into  debt,  and  throwing  burdens  upon  pos- 
terity, and  I abhor  them.  With  great  difficulty  I 
could  be  brought  to  vote  for  the  bill  in  its  best  form; 
but  with  the  clause  of  reissue  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  touch  it. 

Mr.  Pennyhacker  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Weslcott  said,  as  the  yeas  and  nays  were  called 
for,  and  a6  he  intended  voting  for  the  amendment  of 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  he  considered  it  due  to 
himself  to  give  reasons  fur  his  vote,  The  provision 
authorizing  the  re-issue  of  the  treasury  notes  he  re» 
garded  as  turning  the  treasury  iritp  a soyt  pf  fede- 
ral bank,  to  issue  without  the  power  of  discount,  but 
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liable  to  use  the  issues  of  banks,  and  even  some  that 
the  state  corporations  had  not.  This  authority  to  re- 
issue would  afffird  facilities  for  frauds,  and  confuse 
the  public  accounts  and  business.  Again,  the  issu- 
ing of  treasury  notes  was  one  form  of  attaining  credit 
by  the  government — was  but  a mode  of  borrowing. 
This  bill  allowed  ten  millions  to  be  reissued.  Each 
■time  these  notes  were  reissued  a renewal  of  the  loan 
took  place;  it  was  a new  loan  or  credit  of  ten  mil- 
lions. The  process,  in  fact,  made  the  law  equivalent 
to  a loan  of  twice  or  thrice  ten  millions. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  could  not  believe  the  striking  out 
of  this  clause  could  embarrass  the  government  be- 
fore nest  session.  But  little  more  than  three  months 
would  elapse  before  congress  met  again.  In  the 
mean  time  the  treasury  had  the  balance  on  hand,  the 
current  accruing  revenue,  ancTthe  power  to  resort  to 
direct  loans,  and  then  the  ten  millions  of  treasury 
notes.  Surely  there  will  be  ample  resources;  but, 
if  not,  give  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  treasury 
notes,  but  do  not  turn  the  treasury  into  a bank  of 
circulation,  into  a manufactory  of  paper  currency, 
which  may  be  always  kept  up  to  ten  millions.  Mr. 
W.  said  he  believed  the  bill  all-sufficient  without  the 
clause  of  reissue.  This  clause  would  probably  please 
the  brokers  and  the  fund-mongers,  but  he  should  vote 
against  the  hill  if  it  was  retained. 

Mr.  Dayton , rose  to  address  the  senate. 

Mr.  Lewis,  interposing,  said  that  the  hour  for  pro- 
ceeding to  the  consideration  of  the  special  order  had 
arrived. 

Mr.  Dayton.  I have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis.  The  special  order  takes  precedent  of 
all  other  business. 

Mr.  Dayton.  I call  the  honorable  senator  to  or- 
der. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I have  a right  to  call  for  the  special 
order. 

Mr.  Dayton.  Not  while  1 have  the  floor.  As  I 
propose  voting  for  this  bill  in  case  the  amendment 
should  prevail,  I think  it  proper  to  say  a single  word 
in  regard  to  it.  I do  not  understand  this  bill  as  au- 
thorizing in  any  shape  the  incurring  of  a debt  ex- 
ceeding ten  millions,  because,  if  the  notes  are  re 
issued,  you  merely  keep  your  loan  to  that  extent  of 
the  reissue,  which  cannot  exceed  ten  millions.  But 
if  you  authorize  the  issue  of  these  notes,  knowing 
that  they  will  come  in  within  the  year,  you  must  au- 
thorize their  reissue,  or  else  make  provision  for  re- 
placing the  amount  of  such  as  do  come  in  in  some 
way  or  other.  This  last  is  precisely  what  1 desire 
should  be  done.  The  administration  are  asking  us 
to  put  a floating  debt  upon  the  community  without 
providing  any  means  for  paying  it;  and  I am  dispos- 
ed to  vote  for  this  amendment  because  it  will  force 
them  to  make  provision  for  its  payment.  If  they 
want  to  create  a permanent  debt,  by  loan  or  other 
wise,  let  them  say  so  distinctly. 

Mr.  Cameron,  said  he  had  differed  entirely  from 
the  view  taken  by  the  senator  from  Missouri.  If  this 
tariff  bill  were  passed  without  the  power  of  reissu- 
ing the  treasury  notes,  there  would  be  no  relief  af- 
forded, and  it  would  create  great  disturbance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  country.  He  would  not  vote  for  the 
bill  at  all,  were  it  not  that  the  government  was  in  an 
extremity,  from  which  it  could  only  be  extracted  in 
this  way.  But,  if  the  bill  were  passed  at  all,  it  ought 
to  pass  in  such  a shape  that  it  would  be  servicea- 
ble. 

Mr.  Yulee,  sent  to  the  secretary  to  be  read  an 
amendment  which  he  proposed  to  offer,  imposing  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  lea  and  coffee,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  treasury  notes  issued  under  authority  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  Evans,  desired  to  say  a single  word.  The  se- 
nator from  New  Jersey  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment proposed  an  issue  of  treasury  notes  without 
providing  the  ways  and  means  to  redeem  that  issue, 
and  was  disposed  to  compel  them  to  make  such  pro- 
vision by  refusing  to  authorize  a reissue  of  the  notes. 
He  would  tell  the  senator  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  that  amendment.  The  iiTsue  would  not  be  made, 
and  the  government  would  not  be  under  the  slighest 
obligation  to  make  prov  ision  for  the  payment  ef  the 
money  which  they  would  undoubtedly  resort  to  other 
means  of  raising,  probably  by  a loan  for  ten  years. 
His  desire  was  to  bring  them  up  short. 

Mr.  Dayton,  said  that  would  suit  him  exactly. — 
They  were  eilher  going  to  create  a floating  debt  by 
treasury  notes,  or  they  were  going  to  make  a loan. 
If  they  intended  to  create  a permanent  debt,  let 
them  do  it  and  take  the  responsibility. 

After  a few  further  remarks  by  Messrs.  Bagby, 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  and  Alien,  the  question  was 
taken  on  Mr.  Benton's  amendment,  and  it  was  re- 
jected. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  senate,  ordered 
to  a third  reading,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  read 
a third  lime  and  passed. 


DEBATE  ON  THE  TARIFF 


IN  U.  S.  SENATE,  JULY  13,  1846. 

The  senate,  as  in  committee  of  the  whole,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as  fol- 
lows: From  my  position  in  the  committee  of  finance, 
it  becomes  my  duly  to  present  to  the  consideration 
of  the  senate  the  result  of  such  attention  as  I have 
been  able  to  bestow  on  the  bill  now  before  this  body. 

regret  that  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time 
which  circumstances  have  permitted  for  the  exami- 
nation of  the  bill,  and,  from  thus  being  deprived  of 
much  valuable  aid  which  I might  otherwise  have 
obtained  from  the  treasury  department,  my  review 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  will  be  necessarily  less 
perfect  that  I would  have  desired.  In  attempting 
the  discharge  of  the  duty  now  devolving  upon  me,  1 
shall  say  nothing  on  the  protective  character  of  this 
bill,  deeply  as  I feel  interested  in  that  question.  I 
must  leave  that  portion  of  the  subject  to  other  and 
abler  hands,  and  examine  the  measure  merely  as  a 
measure  of  revenue,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
how  far  it  will  sustain  the  financial  purposes  of  the 
government.  As  may  be  readily  conceived,  one  of 
the  principal  objections  which  will  be  urged  against 
the  bill  is  that  founded  on  the  entirely  ad  valorem 
character  of  its  provisions.  It  appears  to  be  taken 
for  granted  by  gentlemen  that  ad  valorem  duties 
cannot  be  depended  upon  for  revenue,  and  that  in 
order  to  raise  a revenue  or  to  fix  the  duties  at  such 
a rate  as  will  secure  any  considerable  amount  of  re- 
venue, you  must  resort  to  specific  duties.  This  pro 
position,  in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  those  axioma- 
tic errors  which  upon  examination  will  be  found  to 
be  wholly  fallacious.  I think  it  will  be  found  that 
ad  valorem  duties,  which  it  is  admitted  by  all  the 
fairest,  inasmuch  as  they  are  more  open  and  better 
understood,  will  be  found  fully  adequate  in  raising 
revenue.  But,  under  what  circumstances  are  these 
duties  objected  to?  Under  circumstances  that  would 
on  their  very  face,  show — so  far  as  I remember — 
that  they  are  more  efficient  than  specific  duties.— 
By  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  amount  raised  by  ad  valo- 
rem duties  last  year  was  $15,722,811 — raised  from 
specific  duties,  $13,200  118;  and  that,  too,  although 
the  principle  articles  of  heaviest  consumption — 
iron,  sugar,  molasses,  salt — all  these  articles,  in  fact 
to  which  it  was  attempted  to  give  the  highest  pro- 
tection paid  specific  duties.  Now  if  it  appears  that 
under  the  ad  valorem  duties,  we  already  raise  much 
more  than  the  half  of  our  revenue,  it  becomes  our 
duty,  before  discrediting  so  large  a source  of  reve- 
nue, to  inquire  into  the  objections  urged  against  this 
ad  valorem  principle,  so  that  it  may  at  least  be  al- 
lowed a fair  hearing.  It  is  to  this  investigation  that 
I now  invite  the  senate.  One  of  the  objections  urged 
against  ad  valorem  duties  is,  that  the  revenue  will 
be  defrauded  by  false  invoices.  I ask  in  reply  what 
adequate  motive  can  a man  have  in  making  out  a 
false  invoice?  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the  hea 
viest  penalties  imposed  on  making  out  a false  in- 
voice. The  offence  is  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison;  and  if  made  out,  even  innocently, 
the  forfeiture  of  one-half  of  the  goods  is  almost  cer- 
tain. What  then  is  to  be  gained,  in  the  face  of 
those  penalties,  by  making  out  a false  invoice?  1 
hold  in  my  hand  a statement,  which  has  been  pre- 
pared with  great  accuracy  for  the  purpose  ofshowing 
the  amount  which  would  be  gained  by  undervalua- 
tion. [Mr.  L.  then  explained  the  contents  of  the  fol- 
lowing statement.] 

Supposed  cost  of  goods  abroad$100;  duties  (20 
per  cent.,)  would  be  $120;  cost  and  duties  equal  to 
$120.  Supposed  under  valuation,  5 per  cent,  would 
leave  $95;  duties  20  per  cent,  on  $95  would  be  $19; 
cost  and  duties  equal  to  $119— $1  00,  gain  on  which 
is  85-100  per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100;  duties  20  per  cent.,  are  $20; 
cost  and  duties  equal  to  $120.  At  under  valuation  of 
10  per  cent,  is  $90;  duties  (20  per  cent.)  on  which  is 
$18;  cost  and  duties  equal  to  $118 — $2  00,  or  gain  on 
which  is  1.70-100  per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100;  regular  duties  are  $20;  cost 
and  duties  equal  to  $120.  Under  valuation  at  15  per 
cent.,  $85;  duties  on  which  are  $17;  cost  and  duties 
equal  to  $117 — $3  00,  gain  on  which  is  2.55  100  per 
cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100;  regular  duty  is  $20;  cost  and 
duties  $120.  Under  valuation  at  20  per  cent.,  $80; 
duty  on  which  is  $16;  cost  and  duties  $116 — $4  00, 
gain  on  which  is  3.44-100  per  cent. 

Supposed  cost,  $100;  regular  duly  is  $20  cost;  and 
duty  $120.  Under  valuation  25  per  cent.,  $75;  duty 
on  which  is  $15;  cost  and  duty,  $115 — 5 00,  gain  on 
which  is  4 35-100  per  cent. 


Supposed  cost,  $100;  duty  on  which  is  $20,  cost 
and  duty  $120.  Under  valuation  at  30  per  cent.,  $70; 
duty  on  which  is  $14;  cost  and  duty  $114— $6  00, 
gain  on  which  is  5.26-100  per  cent. 

Now  I take  it  that  before  any  sensible  trader 
would  make  out  a false  invoice,  he  would  pause. — 

No  man  in  his  sober  senses  would  incur  such  a risk 
for  such  a paltry  consideration.  He  would  not  at- 
tempt to  undervalue  any  article  in  open  market,  the 
value  of  which  would  be  so  well  known  to  an  ap- 
praiser. If  the  dishonest  trader,  who  would  do  such 
a thing,  should  escape  the  state  prison — if  he  should 
escape  the  heavy  forfeiture  of  the  bill  of  1842,  he 
would  gain,  as  shown  by  the  statement,  on  the  high- 
est undervaluation,  but  four  or  five  per  cent.  I say, 
therefore,  that  there  is  no  adequate  motive  for  such 
fradulent  invoices.  Nor  do  1 believe  that  such  are 
ever  made.  I might  dwell  longer  on  this  point,  but 
I suppose  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  futility 
of  the  objection.  But  suppose  there  was  an  adequate 
motive  on  the  part  of  the  importer  to  induce  him  to 
undervalue  his  goods.  Suppose  he  had  the  prospect 
of  thus  gaining  something  by  succeeding,  or,  in  other 
words,  suppose  that  there  was  a sufficient  induce- 
ment in  the  case;  yet  he  would  not  succeed.  Why? 
Because,  simply,  the  duties  are  declared  upon  his 
invoice,  but  upon  the  actual  valuation.  The  du- 
ties are  not  founded  on  his  invoice,  though  the  law 
requires  him  to  make  out  an  invoice,  yet  the  valuers 
are  not  to  determine  by  that  invoice,  but  by  many 
invoices.  The  officers  who  value  the  goods  are  men 
selected  for  their  experienced  judgment  and  know- 
ledge of  the  goods;  who  are  daily  in  the  habit  of 
appraising  goods,  and  in  that  way,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  constantassociation  with  commercial  men, 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  actual  mar- 
ket value  of  the  goods,  arriving  at  the  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  the  price  of  of  each  article.  The  ap- 
praisement, then,  is  not  at  all  controlled  or  influenc- 
ed by  the  invoice  made  out  by  the  importer.  On  the 
contrary,  the  valuation  is  made  of  the  goods  in  the 
foreign  market;  and  if  there  is  any  error  made,  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  in  favor  of  the  government,  as 
there  is  the  strongest  inducement  to  make  the  valua- 
tion over  and  above  the  invoice.  Now,  1 ask,  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  three  or  four  practi- 
cal merchants  of  common  intelligence  and  common 
honesty  would  appraise  goods  ten  days  before  estab- 
lishing a uniformity  ol  appraisement  and  value? — 
The  goods  are  subject,  I admit,  to  occasional  varia- 
tion in  prices,  but  in  the  main  there  is  uniformity. — 
But  the  appraisers  would  not  be  likely  to  value  one 
set  of  goods  at  one  value  to-day  and  at  another  value 
to-morrow.  There  will  be  of  necessity  uniformity 
in  their  decisions;  and  if  so,  why  fear  the  effect  of 
undervaluation?  Is  that  likely  when  it  is  the  direct 
interest  of  every  man  in  the  custom  house  to  prove 
that  ar,  exporter  has  undervalued  his  goods  and  in- 
voiced them  at  too  low'  a price?  But  I go  further. — 

1 will  show  that  so  far  from  the  importer  having  an 
interest  in  undervaluing  his  goods  that  he  has  a di- 
rect interest  the  other  w'ay — that  it  is  to  his  advan- 
tage to  overvalue  his  goods.  How?  Why  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  incurring  the  heavy  penally  of  the 
law.  I have  already  said  that  he  can  gain  nothing 
by  undervaluing  his  goods  by  making  out  a false  in- 
voice, as  the  appraisers  are  regulated  by  rules 
which  he  cannot  control.  If  he  swears  to  a cost 
below  the  valuation  of  the  appraisers,  they  at  once 
declare  that  goods  are  placed  by  him  below  their 
value,  &c.,  and  forfeiture  follows,  and  that  without 
trial  or  juiy.  It  is  a summary  process.  Very  often 
an  exporter  would  gladly  give  the  value  of  his  goods. 
He  is  required  to  give  the  cost,  and  complies,  pro- 
testing that  it  is  not  the  value — that  it  is  above  the 
value.  But  the  appraisers  say  that  is  no  considera- 
tion to  them;  they  declare  that  he  has  forfeited  un- 
der the  law,  and  he  is  held  to  the  forfeiture.  I hold 
in  my  hand  a statement  from  a reliable  source  illus- 
trative of  this  case.  In  1841,  Mr.  John  A.  New- 
bo,uld,  of  New  York, contracted  with  an  ironmonger 
of  Birmingham  for  certain  kinds  of  goods,  to  be  de- 
livered in  equal  quantities  for  five  consecutiveyears. 
In  the  mean  time,  iron  rose  in  value  so  much  as  to 
compel  the  ironmonger  to  raise  the  price  of  his  ar- 
ticle to  all  his  other  customers  20  per  cent.  He  still 
continued  to  send  them  to  Mr.  Newbould  according 
to  contract.  The  appraisers  at  the  custom  house, 
observed  the  discrepancy  between  the  invoices  of 
Mr.  Newbould  and  his  neighbors,  felt  themselves 
bound  under  the  law  to  impose  not  only  the  same 
duty  as  the  others  paid,  but  also  the  penalty  of  50 
per  cent,  required  by  the  act  of  1842.  The  law 
allowed  no  discretion.  No  body  doubted  the  char- 
acter of  the  transaction,  as  Mr.  Newbould  then,  and 
now,  stood  as  high  as  any  importer  in  New  York. — 
Mr.  Newbould  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  good  con- 
tract, as  it  was  a losing  business.  Great  numbers 
of  importers  have  thus  been  obliged  to  order  their 
goods  to  be  invoiced  at  higher  rates,  to  avoid  the 
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penally.  And  yet  gentlemen  tell  us  that  the  effect  of 
this  law  will  be  to  induce  importers  to  undervalue 
their  goods,  and  thus  cheat  the  government  of  so 
much  revenue. 

Mr.  Webster.  I hope  the  honorable  member  will 
hand  his  documents  to  the  chair,  or  put  them  in  such 
a form  that  we  can  have  access  to  them. 

Mr.  Lewis.  I shall  have  them  published,  sir.  ] 
have  thus  shown  that  it  is  a privilege  to  allow  over 
valuation  of  goods,  not  given  by  the  law  of  1842 
but  given  by  this  bill;  and  in  order  that  all  may  see 
that,  1 ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  eighth  section  of  the 
bill. 

The  clerk  read  the  section. 

Now,  sir,  this  bill,  as  a special  favor,  gives  to  the 
importer  the  privilege  of  overvaluation  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  undervaluation.  Yet  gen- 
tlemen persist  in  telling  that  because  of  the  frequent 
undervaluation  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  rais- 
ing a sufficient  amount  of  revenue  by  ad  valorem 
duties.  There  is  another  argument  urged  against 
this  bill,  and  that  is  that  upon  certain  articles  the 
appraisers  cannot  arrive  at  the  value.  Wines  are 
instanced  in  this  connection.  It  is  said  that  no  one 
can  from  mere  inspection  and  tasting  of  wines  judge 
of  Iheir  value.  Now,  sir,  whether  this  be  true  or 
»ot  of  the  choicest  quality  of  wines,  I cannot  say. — 
One  thing,  however,  may  be  said — the  thing  has  not 
been  tried.  When  once  tried,  I hope  it  will  be  found 
with  regard  to  wines,  as  other  articles,  that  if  indi- 
viduals have  intelligence  enough  to  purchase  them 
judiciously,  other  individuals  will  be  found  compe- 
tent to  appraise  them  intelligently.  1 believe  that 
this  is  the  strongest  case  that  can  be  put;  and  even 
with  regard  to  wines,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
objection  will  not  be  found  to  have  any  practical 
weight — that  if  wines  can  be  purchased  with  judg- 
ment, they  can  also  be  appraised  with  judgment. — 
But  it  happens,  singularly  enough,  that,  under  the 
law  of  1842,  ad  valorem  duties  have  been  placed  on 
those  articles  of  which  it  is  the  most  difficult  to  as- 
certain the  value — those  kept  out  of  the  prices  cur- 
rent, whilst  specific  duties  have  been  imposed  on 
those  articles  of  which  the  value  is  most  determinate. 
That  is  the  result  of  an  attentive  examination  of  the 
subject.  I will  name  some  of  these  articles. — 
Coarse  cottons  pay  minimum  duties;  fine  cottons  ad 
valorem  duties;  (fine  fancy  cottons,  the  value  of 
which  no  one  can  tell  till  he  sees  them;)  sewing  silk 
pays  specific  duty;  silk  mixed  with  cotton  or  wool, 
the  value  ol  which  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain,  pays 
ad  valorem  duty;  chain  cables,  anchors,  castings — 
articles  at  which  no  one  wishes  to  look  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  value,  judging  solely  by  their  weight — 
pay  specific  duties;  whilst  cassimere  cloths  and  lin- 
ens— the  quantity  and  quality  of  which  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  inspection — pay  ad  valorem  duties. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  objection  does 
not  hold  good;  and  that  instead  of  articles,  the  value 
of  which  is  uncertain  paying  specific  duties,  as  the 
reasoning  of  gentlemen  would  lead  us  to  infer,  it  is 
quite  the  reverse,  the  duties  being  in  those  cases  ad 
valorem.  But  the  general  answer  I made  in  the 
case  of  wines  will  suffice  for  this  whole  class  of  ar- 
ticles; and  that  answer  is  this,  that  if  any  man  pos- 
sesses intelligence  enough,  on  inspection  of  the  arti- 
cle, to  make  a judicious  purchase  in  the  foreign 
market,  three  merchants  can  surely  be  found  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  with  equal  intelligence,  and  able 
to  put  a market  value  on  the  article.  But  if  frauds 
are  necessary  concomitants  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
how  comes  it  that  these  frauds  have  not  been  de- 
tected? We  hear  a great  deal  of  complaint  from 
the  manufacturers,  but  from  no  other  source.  Did 
any  man  ever  hear  a merchant  complain  of  another 
on  account  of  any  violation  of  the  law  under  these 
ad  valorem  duties?  No.  With  all  their  means, 
wealth,  industry,  character,  and  zeal,  yet  they  have 
never  been  able  to  detect  any  notable  instance  of 
fraud  resulting  from  the  ad  valorem  system.  This 
I will  prove  before  1 have  done.  If  fraud  has  ever 
been  perpetrated,  where  is  the  proof?  It  has  been 
charged  over  and  over  again,  but  so  far  from  having 
been  proved,  I will  show  that  after  the  most  thorough 
investigation — and  at  the  head  of  which  was  a dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  whig  party,  who,  after  a 
most  laborious  examination,  made  a report  on  the 
subject — no  case  of  fraud  could  be  made  out.  Let 
me  now  direct  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  re- 
sult of  that  investigation. 

[The  clerk  read  an  extract  from  the  house  do- 
cument, No.  212,  27th  congress,  2d  session,  page 
209. J 

“In  search  of  these  frauds,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  or  might  be  perpetrated,  the 
commissioners  have  examined  the  most  intelligent 
and  experienced  merchants  engaged  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  and  in  domestic  manufactures, 
both  in  New  York  and  Boston.  The  interrogato- 
ries put  to  these  merchants  covered  the  whole 


ground  of  their  knowledge  of  frauds  or  evasions  of 
the  revenue  laws;  their  belief  in  the  existence  of 
such  frauds;  the  information  which  they  had  receiv- 
ed from  others,  and  circumstances  which  might  lead 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  frauds  an!  evasions  had 
been  practised  to  the  injury  of  the  revenue  or  of  the 
honest  importer.  Of  their  own  knowledge,  not  a 
single  witness  called  has  testified  to  any  fact  which 
established,  in  any  particular  case,  or  any  number 
of  cases,  the  existence  of  frauds  or  evasions  of  the 
revenue  laws.  From  rumors  and  various  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  discrepancy  in  price  between 
importers  of  the  same  description  of  goods,  (some 
of  these  selling  at  a price  far  below  what  could  be 
afforded  by  others  at  a reasonable  profit.)  and  spe- 
culative opinions,  all  agree  that  frauds  have  been 
practised  on  the  revenue,  at  different  times,  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  They  also  speak  of  the  devices  by 
which  these  frauds  have  been  successfully  perpe- 
trated, and  by  which  they  may  be  again;  but  of  their 
own  knowledge  they  do  not  profess  to  know  any- 
thing, resting  their  opinions  entirely  on  general  re- 
putation and  the  course  of  trade,  as  it  has  existed 
under  their  own  observation.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
examined  on  these  points  are  domestic  manufactur- 
ers or  their  agents,  or  merchants  referred  to  by  such 
manufacturers  to  establish  the  existence  of  frauds 
on  the  revenue,  in  order  to  place  foreign  commerce 
under  the  most  rigid  restrictions,  to  exclude  the  fo- 
reign fabric,  for  the  benefit  of  domestic  goods  of  the 
same  description.  It  may  therefore  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed, that  if  any  positive  evidence  could  be  ad- 
duced to  fix  the  charge  of  fraud  on  any  number  of 
foreign  importers,  it  would  have  been,  as  the  door 
was  widely  thrown  open,  by  the  commissioners,  to 
the  introduction  of  such  evidence.  None  such,  how- 
ever, was  adduced,  and  it  is  presumed,  therefore,  that 
none  such  existed.” 

None,  sir,  “was  adduced,  and  therefore  it  is  to  be 
presumed  none  existed.”  Now,  I ask  the  clerk  to 
read  another  extract  from  the  same  document,  page 
372 — the  report  of  three  very  experienced  apprais- 
ers, long  employed  in  the  business  in  the  city  of  N. 
York. 

The  clerk  here  read  a paper  signed  by  late  ap- 
praisers of  customs  in  New  York,  certifying  that 
“they  are  fully  satisfied  that  there  have  been  no  frauds 
of  any  consequence  practised  on  the  revenue,  by  the 
undervaluation  of  cloths  and  cassimeres” — and  pro- 
ceeding to  assign  numerous  “becauses”  for  the  im- 
pression. They  say  however  “That  there  were  frauds 
by  smuggling,  committed  during  the  last  term  of 
Swartwout’s  incumbency,  there  cannot  be  a doubt; 
but  these  were  brought  about  by  collusion  of  officers 
of  the  customs  with  certain  importers,  and  whether 
by  undervaluation  or  otherwise,  the  undersigned  not 
having  seen  the  goods,  are  unable  to  say.” 

Mr.  Lewis  continued.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
result  of  this  thorough  investigation  establishes  in 
the  most  conclusive  manner  that  the  objection  which 
we  have  been  considering  is  entirely  destitute  of 
weight.  Having  then  thus  disposed  of  the  objection 
as  to  fraud  urged  against  ad  valorem  duties,  I feel 
that  I have  put  down  the  principal  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  the  specific  duties;  for  1 do  not  know  that  I 
ever  heard  any  individual  express  an  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  specific  duties,  unless  on  the  principle  of  the 
danger  of  ad  valorem  duties.  The  great  argument 
is,  that  as  ad  valorem  duties  are  not  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  revenue,  we  must  of  necessity  be  driven 
to  specific  duties,  it  appears  tome  that  the  fair- 
ness and  equity  of  ad  valorem  duties  alone  entitle 
that  system  to  preference.  But  Jam  disposed  to 
proceed  still  further,  and  show  that  specific  duties 
themselves  are  most  favorable  to  fraud,  and  there- 
fore that  for  revenue  on  any  other  purpose  they  are 
by  no  means  so  safe  and  efficient  as  ad  valorem  du- 
ties. Gentlemen  speak  of  specific  duties  as  if  they 
had  been  necessarily  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
uncertainly  of  collecting  revenue  by  ad  valorem  du- 
ties; and  that  the  experience  of  the  government  had 
Jed  to  the  erasure  of  ad  valorem  duties,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  specific  duties.  Let  us  see  with  what  truth 
this  assertion  is  made.  1 have  a list  of  the  principal 
articles  on  which  specific  duties  are  laid,  with  their 
history.  It  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the 
act  of  1790  was  the  parent  of  a large  portion  of 
these  specific  duties,  and  that  they  have  been  in- 
creased from  that  day  to  this.  In  1810  a large  num- 
ber was  added — not  under  cover  of  allegations  of 
fraud,  but  no  doubt  to  conceal  the  enormous  duties 
required  at  the  time  for  revenue  purposes,  if  you 
please,  but  still  much  greater;  and  that  as  to  the  re- 
maining specific  duties,  they  are  on  those  articles 
which  have  sprung  into  existence,  or  rather  into 
competition  with  English  goods  since  the  year  1816, 
and  have  been  imposed  upon  the  petitions  of  parties 
who  have  asked  lor  the  tax  for  purposes  of  protec- 
tion— not  because  the  ad  valorem  duty  had  been 
evaded,  but  because  protection  of  a particular  arti- 


cle was  desired.  The  highest  rate  was  demanded, 
and  if  that  was  given,  it  could  only  be  by  a specific 
duty.  The  following  is  the  list  to  which  I refer,  and 
it  will  be  found  instructive: 

All  the  articles  on  the  specific  list  amount  to  about 
ninety.  None  of  these  appear  to  have  been  imposed 
with  a view  of  preventing  frauds. 

Nails  have  been  specific  from  1790,  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Spikes  have  also.  Cut  nails  are  only  made  in  the 
United  States. 

Steel  has  also. 

Wire  was  ad  valorem  till  1828.  It  began  to  be 
manufactured  three  or  -four  years  before  that  time, 
when  a petition  for  protection  was  made  the  ground 
of  the  duty. 

Tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs,  made  specific  in  1816 — 
no  cut  tacks  made  or  used  in  England,  and  none  other 
of  any  consequence  are  used. 

Sheet,  hoop,  round,  split,  and  rolled  iron,  made 
specific  in  1816  and  1824,  on  account  of  domestic 
competition. 

Bar,  rolled,  hammered,  and  pig  iron,  were  chang- 
ed to  specific — the  first  two  in  1816,  and  the  last  in 
1818,  for  the  purposes  of  revenue  solely. 

Anchors  were  made  so  high  in  1816  lor  revenue 
purposes,  that  the  duty  induced  competition  at 
home,  till  the  manufacturers  asked  and  obtain- 
ed increased  protection  in  1824,  and  still  more  in 
1842. 

Castings,  in  1818,  were  increased,  for  protection, 
from  three  quarters  of  a cent  to  one  and  a half;  in 
1824  one  and  a half;  and  in  1842,  from  various  rates 
one  to  five  cents  per  pound. 

Anvils,  hammers,  and  chains  raised  for  protection, 
on  petition,  in  1824  from  29  to  56 per  cent. 

Brazier’s  rods  raised  for  protection  from  20  per 
cent  to  3 cents  per  pound  in  1824,  on  petition  of 
manufacturers;  present  duty  equal  to  56  per  cent. 

Mill  saws,  raised  in  1824  from  20  per  cent,  to  one 
dollar  each,  on  petition  of  an  Englishman  in  Phila- 
delphia by  the  name  of  Millington.  There  are  now 
four  other  manufacturers. 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  irons,  both  raised  in  1824 
from  20  per  cent,  to  4 cents  per  pound,  for  protec- 
tion. 

Sad  irons,  in  1824,  were  beginning  to  be  made,  and 
congress  raised  the  duty  from  20  per  cent,  to  2)  cents 
per  pound,  equal  to  87  per  cent. 

Manufactured  silks:  Those  were  free  principally 

in  1842,  when  a silk  mania  had  overspread  the  coun- 
try, and  a high  specific  rate  was  imposed  on  the  ar- 
ticle, by  the  pound,  with  a view  to  protection. 

Sewing  silk:  This  article  had  been  subject  to  a 

specific  duty  for  some  years,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  manufactured  in  Connecticut,  at  Mansfield;  a 
duty  was  imposed  in  1841. 

Gloves,  boots,  skins,  paper,  carpeting,  hemp, 
glassware,  all  made  specific  with  a view  to  protec- 
tion. 

Pins,  shovels,  spades,  &c.,  were  all  increased  to 
protect,  and  so  of  most  other  articles. 

Now  having  given  this  history  of  specific  duties, 
which  is  any  thing  but  honorable  to  them  even  for 
revenue  purposes,  I go  on  to  say,  that  the  first  ob- 
jection to  them  is  that  they  increase  the  expense 
and  add  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  re- 
venue. I am  told  that  a very  large  number  of  the 
clerks — as  many  as  one  hundred — employed  in  the 
New  York  custom  house,  may  be,  I do  not  say  will 
be,  but  may  be  dispensed  with  if  you  get  this  ad 
valorem  system  established.  Get  rid  of  this  system 
of  specific  duties  and  you  can  dispense  with  the  army 
of  weighers,  measurers,  guagers,  and  clerks.  You 
can  also  in  that  case  dispense  with  a large  number 
of  clerks  in  the  treasury  department,  a large  portion 
of  whom  being  devoted  to  the  labor  resulting  from 
these  specific  duties.  You  also  get  rid  of  those  most 
vexatious  questions  which  come  up  before  our  comp- 
trollers, occupying  their  time  almost  exclusively  to 
the  great  detriment  of  other  business.  That  is  a 
fact  well  known.  The  most  difficult  questions  which 
come  up  before  our  courts  of  justice  connected  with 
the  custom  house  business  originate  in  this  system 
of  specific  duties.  The  contested  cases  arising  from 
specific  duties  arc  ten  to  one  arising  from  ad 
valorem  duties.  There  is  also  constant  danger 
under  the  specific  duty  system  of  the  office  making 
a mistake  either  in  measuring,  weighing,  or  guag- 
mg.  The  probability  of  collusion  and  fraud  under 
this  system  is  as  ten  to  one  under  the  ad  valorem 
system.  Articles  on  which  ad  valorem  duties  are 
imposed,  in  going  through  the  custom  house,  pass 
under  the  surviellance  of  the  collector,  naval  officer, 
appraisers,  and  assistant  appraisers,  clerks,  and  ex- 
aminers. A constant  succession  of  checks  against 
fraud  is  thus  established.  Under  the  specific  duty 
system  the  case  is  altogether  different,  the  article 
passing  through  the  hands  of  but  one  officer,  who,  af- 
ter the  process  of  weighing,  measuring,  or  guaging, 
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passes  the  article  to  the  hands  of  the  importer,  with- 
out being  subjected  to  the  salutary  check  which  the 
other  system  interposes  against  collusion  and  fraud. 
Under  such  a system  I need  not  say  a single  officer 
may  defraud  the  government  to  an  immense  amount 
with  impunity.  1 do  not  say  that  such  a species  of 
fraud  is  common,  but  I maintain  that  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  occurrence  of  fraud  under  the  present 
system  arc  infinitely  stronger  than  it  would  be  under 
the  system  which  this  bill  seeks  to  establish;  inas- 
much as  in  the  one  case  the  article  passes  through 
the  hands  of  a single  officer;  in  the  other  case 
through  the  hands  of  several.  Let  me  dwell  on  this 
a moment  longer.  We  will  suppose  an  officer  weigh- 
ing any  amount  of  silk — how  easy  for  him  to  trip 
the  beam,  or  fradulcntly  to  state  the  wrong  result. 
If  he  makes  a mistake  in  weighing,  who  is  to  detect 
it?  If  absurd  enough  to  make  it  in  measuring,  he 
may  be  detected,  but  in  that  case  he  can  easily  es- 
cape under  color  of  an  innocent  error  of  calcula- 
tion. I am  thus  fully  sustained  in  the  assertion,  that 
the  chances  of  fraud,  collusion,  and  mistake,  under 
the  specific  duty  system  are  numerous;  under  the 
ad  valorem  system  they  cannot  occur.  But,  sir,  if 
there  are  no  mistakes,  or  no  frauds  committed  by 
public  officers — supposing  all  your  officers  to  be 
models  of  purity  and  fidelity — still  1 maintain  that  it 
is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  detect  mistake,  fraudu- 
lent or  otherwise,  in  measuring  piece  goods,  under 
the  specific  duty  system,  than  it  is  to  detect  fraud  or 
error  in  valuations  under  the  ad  valorem  system. — 
If  you  wish  to  avoid  frauds,  instead  of  abandoning 
the  ad  valorem  system,  adhere  more  closely  to  it. — 
The  probability  of  frauds  under  the  one  and  under 
the  other  system,  is  as  ten  to  one.  Under  the 
bill  now  before  you,  you  will  have  fewer  frauds 
than  ever  have  been  perpetrated  under  any  other 
revenue  law.  You  will  collect  the  duties  with  more 
certainty  and  at  less  expense,  with  the  smallest  pos- 
sible probability  of  fraud,  and  then  it  has  the  great 
merit  on  its  face  of  carrying  the  rate  of  duty  with 
it.  But  there  is  another  objection.  It  is  grounded 
on  the  assumption  that  the  value  of  the  goods  will 
diminish  in  consequence  of  improved  systems  of 
manufacture.  That  has  been  the  result  of  experi- 
ence. A specific  duty  may  be  imposed  with  the 
view  of  making  it  one-half  the  value  of  the  article, 
and  yet,  by  a gradual  fall  in  the  price  the  duty  may 
come  to  amount  to  the  full  value  of  the  article. — 
Thus  a duty  of  fifty  per  cent,  may  become  cent  per 
cent.,  and  thus,  under  a system  of  specific  duties, 
you  must  ever  be  doing  that  of  which  some  gentle- 
men entertain  such  religious  horror — you  must  be 
constantly  tinkering  with  the  tariff;  you  must  have 
continual  resources  to  legislation,  in  order  to  relieve 
yourselves  from  the  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  arti- 
cles subjected  to  specific  duties.  Another  objection 
is,  that  specific  duties  make  no  distinction  between 
coarse  and  fine  goods.  A large  proportion  of  the 
people  are  compelled  to  purchase  coarse  articles  on 
account  of  their  cheapness.  Todiscriminate  against 
coarse  goods,  is,  therefore,  to  discriminate  against 
poverty — against  the  masses — against  the  people;  to 
benefit  a few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  If  ever 
there  were  a more  unjust  system  of  laying  duties 
than  that  against  which  I am  now  speaking,  I have 
yet  to  learn  of  it.  I do  think  that  all  intelligent  and 
impartial  men  must  agree  with  me  that  the  tariff  of 
1842  is  full  of  instances  of  the  gross  absurdity  and 
gross  injustice  of  taxing  articles  nearly  the  same  at 
very  different  rates  without  any  reason,  except  that 
generally  the  highest  rates  are  imposed  on  the  coarse 
articles.  To  show  the  inequality  of  the  specific 
duties,  1 may  mention  a fact  recently  communicated 
to  me.  I am  told  that  a lady’s  shawl  of  great  value, 
lately  imported,  paid  only  about  1 per  cent.,  the 
specific  duty  being  levied  on  its  weight,  and  this 
was  so  fine  and  costly  that  the  duty  amounted  to  but 
1 per  cent.  Such  are  the  iriequlities  of  specific  du- 
ties. I defy  gentlemen  to  show  such  injustice  and 
inequality  under  the  ad  valorem  system.  But  if 
there  were  no  other  objection  than  this  to  specific 
duties,  that  they  conceal,  and  are  intended  to  con- 
ceal, the  amount  of  duly,  it  were  sufficient  to  con- 
demn them.  For  I take  it  that  these  duties  never 
could  have  been  levied  if  they  had  been  levied  in 
broad  day,  and  in  English — if  the  people  of  the 
country  had  known  how  much  they  paid.  I repeat, 
then,  sir,  the  effect  of  the  specific  duties  is  to  con- 
ceal the  amount  of  duty,  and  that  is  their  object. — 
Sir,  1 consider  that  it  is  the  very  essense  of  liberty, 
under  any  system  of  government,  that  the  people 
should  know  the  amount  of  their  taxation.  1 need 
not  enlarge  on  that.  There  can  be  no  genuine  free- 
dom— there  can  be  no  practical  liberty — where  every 
man  does  not  know  the  extent  to  which  he  is  taxed  by 
his  government. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I take  it  for  granted  that  the 
great  objection  which  will  be  urged  against  thi3  bill 
will  be  that  an  adequate  revenue  will  not  be  raised 


by  it  for  tho  purposes  of  government.  Such  a defi- 
ciency could  result  only  in  one  case,  and  that  is,  if 
the  duties  were  laid  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory, 
thus  preventing  importations.  I take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  the  duties  are  considerably  reduced,  so  much 
so  as  to  lead  to  a very  large  importation,  we  can 
have  upon  an  average  twenty-one  and  a half  per 
cent.,  which  would  give  us  twenty-eight  millions  of 
revenue.  But  gentlemen  tell  us  that  this  will  not 
produce  revenue  enough.  None  of  them,  however, 
have  the  hardihood  to  say  that  it  will  be  because  the 
duties  are  prohibitory.  Now  I hold  that  the  duties 
are  still  too  high.  I maintain  that  by  a further  re- 
duction we  could  obtain  more  revenue.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  on  what  articles  the  increased  re- 
duction should  be  made,  but  I have  no  doubt  that 
thirty  per  cent.,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  is  too  high 
in  the  aggregate  for  a revenue  duty,  and  that  on  the 
mass  of  articles  we  would  raise  more  revenue  at 
twenty-five  per  cent , than  at  thirty;  and  still  more 
at  twenty  per  cent,  than  at  twenty-five  per  cent. — 
That  is  my  opinion.  Now,  one  set  of  gentlemen 
will  tell  you  in  one  breath,  that  by  this  bill  we  never 
can  raise  a revenue,  and  in  the  very  next  breath, 
speaking  for  the  manufacturers,  they  declare  that 
we  will  be  inundated  with  importations — flooded 
with  English  goods.  Well,  then,  I can  only  say  we 
will  also  be  inundated  with  revenue.  In  my  opinion 
the  inundation  will  not  be  so  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 
A lower  duty  would  produce  a greater  importation, 
and  consequently  a larger  revenue.  Therefore, 
though,  1 do  not  look  for  a very  heavy  inundation, 
yet  I expect  one  sufficient  to  give  U3  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  millions  of  revenue.  No  man,  sir,  can  look 
over  the  statistics  of  this  country,  even  in  the  most 
desultory  manner,  and  remain  unconvinced  of  the 
justice  of  this  expectation.  We  have  had  a very 
heavy  free  list,  which  we  have  abolished  in  this  bill. 
We  have  put  duties  on  everything,  and  on  some  of 
the  articles  included  in  the  free  list  to  which  I have 
just  alluded  we  have  imposed  the  highest  rate  of 
duty.  But  what  will  be  the  probable  amount  of 
duties  under  this  bill,  is  necessarily,  to  some  extent, 
a matter  of  conjecture.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  the 
privilego  of  guessing.  I have  made  ah  estimate  with 
some  care,  though  of  course  not  with  any  expecta- 
tation  of  approximating  to  the  accuracy  of  the  cal- 
culations made  by  the  treasury  department.  But  so 
far  as  I have  been  able,  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  department,  1 have  made  an  estimate,  using  the 
best  aid  that  I could  find,  and  the  fullest  information 
which  the  shortness  of  the  time  allowed  me  to  col- 
lect. Founding  my  estimate  upon  the  importation  of 
last  year,  I make  out,  under  the  new  bill,  duties  to 
the  amount  of  $23,880,657 — within  a small  fraction 
of  twenty-four  millions.  Adding  to  that  the  estimated 
increase  of  duties,  $4,470,883,  and  we  have  a total 
of  $28,357,540. 

Mr.  Cameron.  After  paying  expenses? 

Mr.  Lewis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cameron.  On  what  do  you  base  your  calcu- 
lation? 

Mr.  Letois  replied,  on  the  importations  of  last  year; 
and  proceeded.  But  will  there  be  an  increase  of 
importations?  That  is  an  important  question;  and  it 
is  one  which  every  senator  should  address  to  himself. 
I think  there  will  be  a considerable  increase;  and  in 
that  opinion  I am  persuaded  every  senator  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  after  a candid  examination 
of  the  subject,  must  concur.  On  what  do  I ground 
this  opinion?  The  answer  is  easy  and  obvious. — 
First,  1 look  for  an  increase  of  importations  from 
the  operation  of  a cause  which  must  continue  to  ex- 
ist— the  rapid  augmentation  of  the  population,  re- 
sources, and  commercial  activity  of  the  country. — 
Taking  an  average  of  ten  years,  the  increase  has 
been  25  percent.  Secondly,  the  annexation  of  Texas 
to  the  Union.  It  is  true  the  population  of  thatstate 
is  not,  in  itself,  of  importance  in  this  calculation, 
but  it  is  the  addition  of  a large  exporting  section  of 
the  finest  cotton  growing  land  in  the  world,  to  which 
1 would  point  as  one  of  the  causes  of  that  augment- 
ed importation  of  which  I am  speaking.  The  ex- 
portation from  that  section  will,  of  course,  form  the 
basis  of  an  importation  of  goods,  to  an  equal  amount 
and  of  importance  sufficient  to  be  included  in  this 
calculation.  But  again:  there  is  another  source  to 
which  I look  with  great  confidence  and  with  great 
interest,  as  certain  to  produce  a vast  increase  in  our 
importations.  I allude  to  the  relaxation  of  duties 
on  American  produce  by  Great  Britain.  The  extent 
of  this  increase  no  man  can,  of  course,  predict;  but 
that  it  will  be  large,  no  man  can  doubt.  1 have  a 
table  here  by  which  I will  show  the  magnetic  speed 
with  which  our  exports  have  increased,  even  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  modification  of  the  corn  law  system 
of  England. 

The  effect  of  the  corn  law  in  anticipation  mere- 
ly in  the  city  of  New  York  on  exports,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


From  Jan.  1,  to  June 
Corn  (bushels) 

Cornmeal,  (in  bbls.' 

Lard,  (kegs) 

Wheat, 

Flour,  (wheat) 

Rye  flour. 

Butter, 

Such  is  the  ascertained  result  not  of  the  actual  re- 
duction, but  only  of  the  anticipation  of  the  reduction 
of  the  English  corn  laws.  What  let  me  ask,  must  be 
the  effect  of  their  total  repeal  by  the  passage  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  law,  which  I am  told  has  reached  us 
in  an  authentic  form,  in  a paper  not  now  before  me? 

I have  read  these  extracts  from  a whig  paper— from 
a tariff  paper — the  New  York  “Tribune.” 

Mr.  Webster.  Have  you  stated  to  what  place  these 
exports  were  made. 

Mr.  Lewis.  Principally  to  England. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  inquired  the  date  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  Lewis  replied  that  he  had  received  it  yester- 
day. Now  I ask  (he  continued)  if,  under  the  tariff 
of  1842 — bad  as  it  is,  and  it  is  worse  than  anything 
that  people  should  submit  to — if  even  under  that 
law,  in  anticipation  of  the  action  of  the  British  par- 
liament on  the  corn  laws,  the  exportation  of  Ameri- 
can produce  was  so  vastly  augmented,  what  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  operation  of  a law  which 
must  necessarily  tend  in  itself  to  increase  importa- 
tions after  that  anticipated  action  had  taken  place? 
What  is  not  to  be  expected  when  reduction  has  taken 
place  at  both  ends  of  the  line?  There  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  a greatly  increased  elasticity  in  all  co'm- 
merciai  operations,  and  imports  and  exports  must  go 
on  augmenting  with  vastly  increased  activity.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  increase  of  imports  may  flow 
from  the  reduction  ol  duties.  But  I ask  is  it  "not  a 
necessary  consequence  of  reduced  duties  to  have  in- 
creased importations?  Do  not  the  reduction  of  du- 
ties, and  the  increase  of  importations,  sustain  the 
relations  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect?  When 
has  there  been  a reduction  on  the  rates  of  postage 
that  has  not  been  followed  by  an  increased  corres- 
pondence? ] have  novv  before  me  a document  which 
came  from  a source  of  the  highest  respectability, 
and  which  will  be  regarded  as  possessing  no  mean 
authority  on  the  other  side  of  the  senate.  The  do- 
cument was  politely  furnished  to  me  by  the  senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons,)  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  It  is 
his  testimony  in  favor  of  a still  farther  reduction  of 
postage,  on  the  principle  that  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  must  of  necessity  be  followed  by  an  increase  of 
correspondence  and  consequent  increase  of  revenue. 
And  yet  our  honorable  friend  will  contend  as  stren- 
uously as  any  man  on  this  floor  that  if  we  reduce 
the  tariff  we  will  have  a vast  falling  off  in  the  reve- 
nue. The  gentleman  is  willing  to  reduce  the  post- 
age, because,  as  he  properly  argues,  it  will  increase 
the  revenue  but  he  will  give  us  no  reduction  of  du- 
ties on  imported  goods,  because  he  says  that  it  will 
reduce  the  revenue.  Lord  protect  us  from  such  rea- 
soning! If  we  could  get  any  series  of  years  during 
which  a tariff  law  similar  to  that  imposed  in  this 
bill  had  been  in  operation,  wc  might  obtain  the  basis 
of  an  accurate  calculation.  BuL  it  so  happens  that 
with  so  much  vigilance  has  the  protective  policy 
been  guarded,  that  we  cannot  find  such  a basis. — 
The  five  last  years  of  the  compromise  act  are  the 
five  lowest  years  that  can  be  found,  and  yet  I will 
take  them  as  the  basis  of  calculation — a basis  very 
much  against  me,  because  the  duties  were  much 
higher  than  they  will  be  for  the  next  five  years.— 
The  nett  average  importations  for  1837, 1838, 1839, 
1840,  and  1841  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen  mil- 
lions. The  average  rate  for  1847,  1848,  1849,  1850, 
and  1851  we  will  set  down  at  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  millions,  which,  under  the  present  rates  of  the 
new  bill,  will  give  an  average  in  these  years  of  thirty- 
three  million  one  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  out  of  this  calculation,  as  will  be  at  once 
perceived,  I have  left  out  all  those  causes  of  increas- 
ed importation  which  I have  already  enumerated — 
the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  growth  of  the  country, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  English  corn  laws.  In  every 
view  in  which  I have  been  able  to  contemplate  this 
measure,  I am  convinced  of  its  soundness  and  its 
utility.  Very  imperfectly,  a3  I must  confess,  I have 
endeavored  to  present  my  views  of  the  bill  in  that 
aspect  to  which  I set  out  by  saying  I would  confine 
myself.  But  I have  done  the  best  I could,  consider- 
ing the  shortness  of  the  lime  which  circumstances 
placed  at  my  disposal  (or  the  consideration  of  the 
subject,  and  in  the  absence  of  aid  Irom  the  treasury 
department;  and  I have  now  only  to  thank  the  senate 
for  the  patient  attention  with  which  they  have  hon- 
ored iny  remarks. 


30.  1846. 

1845. 

529,697 

73,266  (7  limes  as  great) 

54,137 

13,507  (4£  times  as  ereat) 

76,737 

41,980  (nearly  twice 

as 

322,888 

great) 

11,600  (200  times 

as 

much) 

414,075 

103,614  (four  times 

as 

much) 

6,499 

2,701  (2  1-2  times 

as 

much) 

19,037 

15,661  (14  as  much.) 
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THE  PROFFERED  MEDIATION  OF  CREAT  BRITAIN 

Together  with  the  project  of  a treaty  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Oregon  question,  which  arrived  from  England  in 
June,  our  readers  will  recollect  it  was  at  first  announced, 
was  also  an  offer  of  the  British  governmen  t to  mediate  for 
a restoration  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  official  organ  at  Washington,  however, 
in  a day  or  two  so  far  contradicted  the  account,  as  to 
induce  the  belief  that  no  such  overture  had  been  made. 
Somewhat  to  our  astonishment  we  find  in  the  speech 
delivered  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  parliament,  on  resigning  the  pre- 
miership. the  fact  staled  by  him,  that  such  an  offer  had 
been  dire-eied  by  the  British  government  to  be  made  to 
the  American  government.  The  Washington  “Union” 
however  repeats  the  assertion,  that  no  such  proposition 
has  yet  been  submitted  to  our  government. 

Negotiation  suggested.  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives on  the  23d  inst.  Mr.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  proposed  a 
a joint  resolution,  that  the  senate  and  house  of  represen' 
tatives  respeci fully  recommeud  to  the  president  of  the 
Uniled  States,  that  he  offer,  if  in  his  judgment  it  be  ex- 
pedient, to  open  with  Mexico  a negotiation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  closing  the  present  war  and  preventing  the  ef- 
fusion of  human  blood,  and  providing  a permanent  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  all  existing  differences.  Mr. 
I.  maintained  that  our  government  might  very  properly 
make  the  overture,  and  if  it  was  refused,  from  whatever 
cause  the  refusal  may  arise,  that  nation  will  assume  a re- 
sponsibility full  of  threatened  wretchedness,  will  deprive 
itself  of  every  claim  to  the  sympathy  of  the  world,  and 
this  government  and  country  will  assume  a position  so 
lofty  and  firm  that  humanity  itself  will  sanction  a neces- 
sary continuance  of  the  ravages  of  war.  Intercourse 
may  be  opened,  if  necessary,  from  army  to  army  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  or  with  better  hopes,  through  the 
amicable  agency  of  a friendly  foreign  power. 

The  house  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to  receive  this 
resolution— Mr.  Dromgoole  and  Mr.  Ralhbun  objecting 

Business  circi.es.  Midsummer’s  relaxations  are  upon 
us.  Business  men  are  off  to  the  springs,  to  the  sea 
shore,  at  Niagara,  on  the  Lakes,  or  scaling  the  mountains. 
Speculation  is  at  a dead,  halt,  or  rather  is  on  tip-toe, 
waiting  in  utter  uncertainty,  for  a cast  of  the  die,  the 
vote  of  the  vice  president,  upon  which  is  supposed  to 
depend  the  fate  of  the  American  tariff,  on  the  triumph 
of  the  tariff  for  which  Europeans  are  so  much  interest- 
ed, on  which  depends  the  ruin  of  thousands  or  the  pros- 
perity of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people,  and  the 
arrest  altogether,  or  renewed  impulse  to  enterprises,  in- 
volving many,  many  millions  of  dollars. 

The  news  by  the  arrival  of  the  Cambria,  depressed 
prices  in  our  markets  for  a day  or  two.  Flour  at  New 
York  got  below  ®4,  and  wheat  sunk  to  85  cents.  The 
news  by  the  Great  Britain  rallied  the  market  somewhat; 
flour  advanced  to  $4.06a4.18  again;  Indian  corn  went 
up  to  54  cents;  cotton  fully  recovered  from  its  previous 
depression. 

A letter  from  a prominent  sugar  planter  in  Cuba,  dat- 
ed Havana,  July  4th,  1846,  says:  “The  weather  conti- 
nues very  favorable  here  for  the  next  crop,  which  pro- 
mises to  be  very  abundant  I pray  God  lhat  we  may 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  market  of  the  United  States,  in 
view  of  the  modification  of  the  tariff  proposed  by  Mr. 
Walker,  to  whom  we  ore  going  to  erect  a statue  of  gold .’’ 

Deaths.  During  last  week  there  occurred  97  deaths 
at  Boston;  at  New  York , 425,  of  which  159  were  under 
one  year  of  age;  at  Philadelphia,  251;  at  Baltimore,  69. 

The  cholera.  Letters  from  Paris  state  that  this 
dreadful  disease  is  making  frightful  ravages  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia.  This  scourge,  which  has  travelled  through 
Cabul,  has  already  penetrated  nearly  as  far  as  Teheran. 

James  W.  Bradbury,  Esq  , of  \ugusta,  Maine,  has 
been  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine  for  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847. 

European  Corn  Market.  Dantzic  prices  nominal 
on  the  22d  June.  For  ordinary  mixed  qualities,  42,  and 
for  good  high-mixed,  weighing  61  io  62  lbs.  per  bushel, 
45s.  per  qr.  free  on  hoard  had  been  realized. 

The  Dutch  and  Belgian  market  have  lately  been  over- 
done with  wheat.  A letter  from  Antwerp  stales  that 
nearly  100  cargoes  had  come  to  hand  there,  which  had 
caused  a depression  offi  ■ices.  At  Rotterdam,  on  the 
23d  inst.,  business  was  also  exceedingly  dull,  and  ihe 
weather  having  become  showery,  the  fear  relative  to  the 
rye  crop  had  subsided. 

Mediterranean.  The  business  done  at  Marseilles, 
Leghorn,  &c.,  having  been  confined  to  purchases  made 
for  local  consumption,  at  Jihe  former  place,  Polish 
Odessa  had,  up  to  the  date  of  our  last  advices,  been  held 
at  34  to  35s.  per  qr.:  and  at  Leghorn,  Adrianople  wheat 
was  still  quoted  36  to  38s.  per  qr.  free  on  board. 

Movements  of  Troops. — Companies  B.  and  E.  of 
the  2d  Infantry,  leave  this  morning,  on  the  John  Owen 
for  Toledo,  en  route  for  Pt  Isabel,  Texas.  Officers, 
accompany  the  command: — Lieut.  Col.  R-iley,  com- 
manding; Lt.  Camby,  Adj.;  surgeons  Tripler  and  Mur- 
ray; Company  E. — Lieuts.  Davidson  and  Granger; 
Company  B — Capt.  Anderson  and  Lt.  Schureman.  De- 
tachments of  twelve  men  each,  from  Company  C,  are 
to  be  posted  at  Sault  St.  Marie  and  Copper  Har- 
bor— Bet.  D.  Adv. 


THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

We  have  nothing  new  from  the  army  since  our  last  — 
The  apparatus  for  transportation  eillier  by  water  or 
laud,  had  not  reached  Gen.  Taylor  when  the  last  intelli- 
gence have  left  him.  The  fio'illa  was  arriving  however 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  army  was  impa- 
tient at  so  long  a delay.  The  twelve  month  volunteers 
were  expee'ed, — those  from  Baltimore  had  arrived.  The 
three  and  the  six  months  volunteers  were  dissatisfied  at 
the  prospect  of  being  discharged  without  having  a fight. 
The  troops  were  enjoying  a fair  share  of  health,  and 
musquetoes  had  just  made  their  appearance. 

Later. — Since  placing  the  above  in  type,  Brassos 
Santiago  dates  to  the  11th  and  Galveston  to  the  13th 
have  reached  us,  by  the  arrival  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  16th  of  the  steamer  New  York,  bringing  as  pas- 
sengers, Col.  McIntosh  and  son,  Lieuts.  Bibb,  Pow- 
er, and  Lowe,  and  twenty  discharged  soldiers.  Col. 
McIntosh  has  nearly  recovered  of  the  wounds  re- 
ceived in  the  late  battle. 

Company  H,  4th  U.  S.  artillery,  under  Msj.  Har- 
vey, arrived  at  Santiago  on  the  6th,  in  24  days  from 
Hampton  roads. 

“The  American  Flag,”  late  “The  Republic  of  Rio 
Grande,”  and  “The  Reveille,”  rival  newspapers  al- 
ready issued  by  American  printers  at  Matamoros, 
are  received  as  late  as  the  8th.  The  latter  has 
dropped  its  Spanish  and  is  now  American  on  both 
sides.  They  contain  vivid  accounts  of  the  jollifica- 
tion on  the  national  anniversary,  particularly  by  the 
Louisiana  volunteers,  amongst  whom  are  no  less 
than  thirty  practical  printers.  Major  Ogden  pro- 
nounced the  address.  General  Taylor  reviewed  the 
Louisiana  brigade.  Capt.  Head’s  company  gave  a 
splendid  dinner.  Gens.  Desha,  Lamar,  and  Burle- 
son, Col.  Kinney  and  others,  were  guests.  General 
Taylor  dropped  in  on  “the  boys” — drank  wine  with 
them  and  passed  on  to  others. 

One  unpleasant  casualty  occurred.  The  steamer 
Aid,  passing  over  the  rope  stretched  across  the  river 
for  the  use  of  the  ferry  boats,  so  expanded  it,  that 
the  post  to  which  it  was  secured  broke,  and  killed 
Corporal  J.  J.  Mervin,  of  Graham’s  company,  East 
Rapides,  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  severely  wound- 
ed Lieut.  Scully. 

Ten  boats  had  at  length  reached  Matamoros, 
adapted  to  the  navigation. 

The  7th  regiment  of  infantry  left  Matamoros  on  the 
6th  for  Camargo;  three  of  the  companies  embarked  on 
board  the  steamer  Big  Hatchie,  the  rest  took  up  their  line 
of  march  by  way  of  Reynosa. 

Of  the  volunteers,  the  Andrew  Jackson  regiment, 
Col.  Marks,  and  the  Washington  regiment,  Col.  Watson, 
were  the  first  to  be  sent  forward  toward  Camargo,  but 
the  papers  of  the  8th  inst.,  do  not  represent  that  they  had 
actually  moved. 

The  “American  P’lag”  says  that  General  Taylor  an- 
nounced to  the  two  regiments  above  named,  on  the  4th, 
lhat  in  a few  days  he  would  have  boats  to  transport  ihem 
to  Camargo,  whence  “he  would  put  them  directly  in  mo- 
tion for  Monterey,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  accommodate 
them  with  a fight  with  the  Mexicans  before  the  summer 
had  passed  away,  lt  would  not  be  his  fault.’’  One  long, 
loud,  and  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  testified  the  joy 
of  the  volunteers. 

Gen.  Henderson,  of  Texas,  was  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  illness  from  which  he  had  suffered. — 
Col.  Lewis  P.  Cook  had  also  been  very  ill,  and  it  was  at 
one  time  reported  that  he  was  dead.  He  was  convales- 
cent at  last  accounts.  The  general  health  of  the  army 
is  represented  as  good,  a few  cases  of  dysentery  and 
camp  fever  alone  occurring. 

A Monster  gun,  surpassing  Capt.  Stockton’s  fa- 
mous “ Peace  Maker”  in  weight,  by  some  50001bs. 
was  cast  recently  at  Algiers  Foundry,  South  Boston.— 
The  quantity  of  metal  fused,  was  46,0001bs;  eight 
Chaldrons  of  coal  consumed  in  the  process;  when  fin- 
ished, its  weight  will  be  25,0001bs.  Length,  10  feet; 
diameter  at  the  base  ring,  39  inches;  length  of  cham- 
ber, 13  inches;  diameter  of  chamber,  9 inches;  length 
of  bore,  9 feet  1 inch;  diameter  of  bore,  12  inches— 
Weight  of  round  shot  which  it  will  carry,  230  lbs; 
weight  of  shell,  180  lbs.  Range  of  shot  or  shell,  3 1-2 
miles, — being  1-4  of  a mile  greater  than  the  record- 
ed performance  of  the  largest  and  latest  invented  mor- 
tar in  England,  and  1-2  a mile  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  gun  in  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  at  Vera 
Cruz.  The  cost  of  this  immense  instrument  for  har- 
bor defence  will  not  exceed  $ 1700,  or  one-sixth  the 
cost  of  the  wrought  iron  gun  procured  in  England  by 
Capt.  Stockton.  It  is  said  to  be  designed  for  Fort 
George,  Boston  Harbor. 

Ammunition We  understand  from  a source  that 

may  be  relied  upon,  that  since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  hostilities  with  Mexico,  there  has  been  pre- 
pared and  shipped  from  the  Arsenal,  at  this  place,  one 
hundred  and  seventy  tons  of  fixed  ammunition.  Be- 
tween one  and  two  hundred  persons,  chiefly  boys,  are 
daily  employed  in  the  laboratory  at  the  Arsenal  in  the 


preparation  of  cartridge,  &c.  Yesterday  about  forty- 
tons  were  shipped;  a part  to  Col.  Kearney,  and  the  oth- 
er portion  to  the  south.  The  Arsenal  at  this  place 
with  all  its  conveniences  and  appliances,  forthe  repair- 
ing of  arms,  manufacturing  carriages  for  cannon,  bag- 
gage wagons,  &c.,  &c.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
indefatigable  commander,  Capt.  Bell,  we  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  possessions  be- 
longing to  the  U.  States,  connected  with  this  service. 
When  all  that  has  been  furnished  from  this  quarter 
during  the  present  difficulties  is  known,  the  public 
will  be  able  to  estimate  its  worth,  and  we  hope  the  U. 
States  Government  will  be  prepared  to  give  it  that  es- 
sential facility  so  much  needed,  a good  landing  from 
ihe  river. — St.  Louis  Rep. 

The  Epoque,  the  recognised  organ  of  M.  Guizot, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  has  also  had  a very  long 
and  carefully  written  article  on  the  pending  dispute 
between  the  great  republics  of  North  America. — 
This  article  points  out  the  necessity  of  France  and 
England  interfering  in  the  matter,  in  order  to  bring 
about  a reconciliation,  and  to  protect  Mexico.  It  al- 
leges that  France  has  interests  sufficiently  vast  in 
Mexico  to  warrant  such  interference. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Liverpool  Times,  in  re- 
ference to  this  article,  says:  1 Considering  the  con- 

nexion between  this  journal  and  M.  Guizot,  I am 
inclined  to  attach  some  importance  to  this  lucubra- 
tion, as  showing  that  if  France  has  not  interfered  in 
the  business,  she  assuredly  will  do  so.  Indeed,  for 
my  part,  I entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt  that-  the 
Frencjj.government  will  be  prepared,  if  necessary, 
to  give  effectual  protection  to  Mexico  against  her 
great  neighbors;  for  I remember  that  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session,  M.  Guizot  declared  from  the 
tribune  on  two  occasions  that  it  was  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  France  that  the  United  States  should  not 
seize  Mexico,  nor  the  English  race  absorb  the 
Spanish;  and  as  he  is  not  a man  of  talk  without 
weighing  the  force  and  calculating  the  consequences 
of  his  expressions,  1 lake  it  for  granted  that  his  de- 
clarations indicated  the  policy  the  French  govern- 
ment had  determined  on  pursuing.  I have  made 
statements  to  this  effect  before,  but  they  can  scarce- 
ly be  too  often  repeated,  as  1 fear  that  too  many  of 
your  readers  run  away  with  the  notion  that  because 
Mr.  Polk  declared  in  his  message  that  he  would  not 
admit  any  interference  of  European  governments  in 
the  affairs  of  the  American  continent,  European 
governments  would  timidly  refrain  from  interfer- 
ence.” 

Hayti.  Port  au  Prince  dates  of  the  26th  May,  re* 
present  every  thing  ns  going  on  prosperously  under  the 
new  president,  Riche,  who  assumed  the  duties  on  the 
1st  of  March.  He  had  made  a tour  to  the  north,  and 
was  every  where  received  with  acclamations  of  welcome . 
Public  festivals  and  rejoicing  succeed  the  previous  de- 
monstration for  war.  Gen.  Dupuy,  is  his  prime  minister 
Riche,  and  the  constitution  of  1816,  are  the  watch  words 
of  the  people. 
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Office  of  the  Register  No.  2,  N.  Eutaw  street. 
Opposite  Eutaw  House. 

Mr.  William  N.  Harrison  is  an  authorized  agent 
for  obtaining  subscriptions  and  making  collections  for 
Niles’  National  Register,  in  Great  Britain.  Ireland, 
and  France.  Communications  addressed  to  him,  care 
of  Messrs.  Wiley  & Putnam,  Waterloo  Place,  London, 
will  be  attended  to. 

C.  W.  .Tames.  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  is  our  general  col- 
lecting agent  for  the  slates  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Michigan,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  territory. — 
He  is  assisted  by  Messrs.  E.  Y.  Jennings,  J.  R.  Smith, 
J:  T.  Dent,  T.  G.  Smith,  G.  H.  Comstock,  and  F.  J. 
Hawes.  Mr-  G.  W.  Beaver  is  also  assisting  him  as  a soli- 
citing agent.  Persons  may  be  safe  in  paying  either  of 
those  gentlemen  for  us,  as  they  each  have  credentials  of 
authority,  as  also  certificates  of  H.  E Spencer,  Esq.,  may- 
or of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  describing  their  persons,  with 
the  seal  of  his  office  attached. 

Israel  E.  James,  Esq.,  general  agent  forthe  southern 
states,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  Pie  is  assisted  by  Jas.  K.  Whipple,  Wm.  H. 
Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B.  Hussey, 
and  Theodore  Baggs. 

Thomas  L.  Jones,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  southwestern 
states,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, &c. 

John  F.  Johnson  and  Eli  M.  Stevenson,  Esqrs. 
agents  for  the  stale  of  Kentucky,  western  Virginia,  &c. 

Thus.  Severn,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  states  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

John  W.  Chambers,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Philif  M.  Tabbs,  Esq.,  agent  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 

W.  C.  Clayton,  Esq.,  agent  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Payment  to  either  of  the  above  named  agents,  or 
through  the  usual  channel,  the  mail,  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged,  and  exceedingly  serviceable  Io-The 
Editor- 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Dissolution  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League. — 
A general  council  of  the  National  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  was  held  on  Thursday  last,  at  the  Town 
Hall,  Manchester,  and  was  very  numerously  attend- 
ed.  George  Wilson,  Esq.,  who  presided,  took  a 
biief  review  of  the  history  of  the  League,  and  was 
followed  by 

Mr.  Cobden,  who  stated  that  the  meeting  had  been 
called  in  order  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  council  as 
to  the  course  the  League  should  now  pursue.  The 
Executive  Council  proposed  to  recommend,  not  that 
the  League  should  be  absolutely  dissolved,  in  the 
great  sense  of  the  word,  and  yet  they  proposed  to 
take  such  steps  as  would  amount  to  a virtual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  League,  unless  the  protectionist  parly 
compelled  them  again  to  revive  their  agitation.  (Ap- 
plause.) They  proposed  to  ask  for  authority  and  in- 
structions to  wind  up  and  suspend  the  affairs  of  the 
League;  and  they  recommended  that  they  should 
pass  a resolution  absolving  all  those  gentlemen  who 
had  put  their  names  down  to  the  League  guarantee 
fund,  and  who  had  paid  the  first  instalment,  from  any 
further  liability.  The  League  could  not  be  entirely 
dissolved  until  the  Corn  laws  were  totally  abolished, 
but  its  operations  might,  for  the  present,  be  suspend- 
ed. If  they  continued  active  operations  at  all,  they 
must  be  on  a very  large  scale,  and  at  an  enormous 
expense. 

They  could  not  draw  a line  between  .£500  a week 
and  nothing.  They  had  been  spending  for  the  last 
threeyears  at  leastone  thousand  pounds  per  week. — 
Under  these  circumstances,  they  thought  it  a very 
becoming  question  to  consider  w hat  object  could  be 
gained  if  they  continued  the  active  operations  of  the 
League.  In  two  years  and  a half  the  Corn  law 
would  be  completely  abolished,  and  by  any  efforts  of 
theirs,  be  they  ever  so  successful,  it  would  hardly  be 
possible  to  succeed  in  altering  the  law  which  now 
existed  on  the  statute  book.  There  was  no  reason  to 
fear  that  the  old  system  would  again  be  established; 
protectionist  peers  must  first  raise  a fresh  crop  of 
statesmen;  for  at  present  the  free  traders  had  all 
the  statesmen  on  their  side.  He  confessed  he  hardly 
knew  who  to  thank,  or  how  to  account  for  their  pre- 
sent position.  There  had  been  such  a coincidence  of 
favorable  accidents  that  lie  was  disposed  to  thank 
that  Providence  which  had  overruled  so  many  appar- 
ently conflicting  incidents,  for  this  great  and  mighty 
good.  (Cheers")  He  believed,  at  all  events,  they 
might  say,  hnmonly  speaking,  they  owed  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  our  graciuus  sovereign  the  qneen;  for  it 
fs  well  know n that  tier  predilections  were  strongly  in 
favorof  the  cause  they  had  been  advocating.  (Great 
cheering.)  Mr.  Cobden  concluded  by  proposing  the 
following  resolution:— “That  an  act  of  parliament 
Laving  been  passed,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  law  in  February,  184!),  it  is  deemed  expedient 
to  suspend  the  operations  of  the  Anti-corn  law  league, 
and  the  executive  council  in  Manchester  is  hereby 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  winding  up 
and  closing  the  a flairs  of  the  League,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible.” 

Mr.  Bright  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Greg  then  proposed — ‘That  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment,  the  subscribers  to  the 
£250,000  fund  be  released  from  all  further  liabili- 
ties.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  E.  Baines,  jr. , of  Leeds,  proposed  a resolution, 
seconded,  by  Mr.  Taylor,  of  London,  to  the  effect 
that  the  league  earnestly  recommended  to  freetraders 
to  give  their  vigilant  attention  to  ihe  registration,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  return  a decided  majority  to  the  next 
house  of  commons. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  who  was  received  with 
three  limes  three  cheers,  said  it  was  exceedingly  gra- 
tifying that  they  had  it  in  their  power,  and  that  they 
were  that  day  met  to  redeem  the  pledge,  which  they 
gave  to  the  nation  and  the  world,  that  the  Anti-corn 
Law  League  should  only  co-exist  with  the  corn  law; 
and  he  felt  quite  sure  it  would  be  gratifying  to  them 
all  to  be  relieved  from  that  agitation  to  which  many 
of  iheui  had  devoted  themselves  for  so  many  years 
of  their  lives.  The  League  had  made  a great  revo- 
lution in  their  commercial  policy,  which,  he  (irmly 
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believed,  would  have  a more  beneficial  effect  in  keep- 
ing peace  than  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  were 
ever  achieved  by  the  most  renowned  heroes.  He 
concluded  by  proposing  a resolution  lo  the  effect 
that,  if  the  necessity  should  arise,  the  council  are 
authorized  and  required  to  call  the  League  to  re- 
newed existence.  Mr.  Chee'.ham,  of  Staleybridgc, 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  forthwith  car- 
ried. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  retired,  the  chair  was  taken  by 

Me.  R.  II  Greg,  who,  after  eulogizing  the  conduct 
of  several  gentlemen  connected  with  the  League, 
proposed  that  the  executive  council  should  be  autho- 
rized to  present  to  Mr.  Wilson  a sum  of  not  less  than 
£K),000,  (or  his  invaluable  services. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  and  carried  by 
acclamation,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Rathbone, 
that  a committee  be  appointed  to  determine  on  some 
suitable  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  the  members 
of  the  executive  council,  for  their  arduous  and  suc- 
cessful exertions.  Three  hearty  cheers  were  then 
given,  and  the  League  was  conditionally  dissolved. — 
Three  more  cheers  were  given  for  the  queen,  and  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Cobden.  Another  meeting 
was  held  at  three  o’clock,  at  the  same  place,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  propriety  of  presenting  a na- 
tional tribute  to  Mr.  Cobden.  The  mayor,  W.  B. 
Watkins,  Em.,  presided. 

Mr.  R.  II.  Greg,  after  eulogizing  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  stating  that  he  had  it  from  good  au- 
thority that  that  gentleman  had  sustained  a loss  of 
£50,000  by  his  exertions  and  attention  to  the  League 
— moved  that  his  fellow-countrymen  be  invited  to 
co-operate  in  testifying  their  appreciation  of  the  un- 
paralleled services  rendered  to  the  nation  by  Richard 
Cobden,  by  raising  for  and  presenting  to  him  a na- 
tional tribute,  commensurate  with  his  deserts,  and 
with  the  character  of  the  British  people. 

Mr.  W.  Brown  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was 
unanimously  carried. 

A committee  was  immediately  appointed,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  names  were  handed  in  to  the  chairman, 
for  subscriptions  amounting  to  £18,000.  Letters 
were  read  from  Earl  Ducie  and  others,  offering  their 
subscriptions,  and  stating  that  at  least  £100,000 
ought  to  be  raised. 

The  last  accounts  state  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scription at  £23,000  to  £24,000;  or  say  ($120,000. 

FRANCE  AND  ALGERIA. 

Another  barbarous  butchery  of  the  Arabs 
by  Christian  Frenchmen!  Despatches  received 
from  General  Cavaignac,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
division  of  the  army  stationed  at  Djemma-Ghazaouat, 
state  that  the  Arabs,  taking  advantage  of  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  the  general,  made  a show  of  attack- 
ing some  detachments  of  troops  employed  in  repair- 
ing (lie  road  between  Ghazaouat  and  the  frontier. — 
The  troops  immediately  ceased  working,  and  sent  an 
express  to  General  C.,  who  immediately  returned 
with  the  detachment  under  his  command,  and  con- 
trived to  get  the  Arabs  between  his  column  and  the 
sea,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  possibility  escape. 
He  Ihen  attacked  them  fiercely,  and  the  wretched 
horde  were  butchered  to  a man.  The  greater  por- 
tion were  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  the  troops,  and  the 
remainder  were  driven  into  the  sea  and  drowned. — 
The  whole  affair  was  a disgraceful  butchery.  Of 
the  Arabs  not  a soul  escaped — 500  were  destroyed. 
Of  the  French  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
man  killed  or  wounded. 

FRANCE. 

Close  of  the  session — Chambers  dissolved. — 
The  two  Chambers  having  concluded  the  business  be- 
fore them,  were,  on  the  3d  July,  formally  prorogued 
by  royal  ordinance,  and  by  the  same  ordinance  the 
present  chamber  is  dissolved.  The  ordinance  for  an 
election,  lo  be  held  on  the  1st  of  August,  was  ex- 
pected to  appear  on  the  Glh  July.  The  preparations 
for  the  general  election,  on  the  part  both  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  opposition,  are  going  on  with  great 
activity.  The  opposition  has  had  for  some  time  past 
a central  committee  sitting  iri  Paris,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  issues  circulars  to  the  provisional  com- 
mittees, instructing  them  as  to  the  candidates  whom 
tiiey  are  to  support,  and  the  best  mode  of  insuring 
success,  and  admoni.hing  them  against  a division  in 
the  camp. 


TAHITI. 

A Valparaiso  letter  of  March  14th,  says— “Tho 
Jules  Rogues,  a French  vessel,  arrived  here  on  tha 
9th  inst.  from  Tahiti.  The  French  have  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  natives  of  the  Island  of  Huahine 
(one  of  the  Society  group.)  Two  Frenchmen,  set- 
tled on  this  island,  were  killed  by  the  natives,  not 
from  sheer  hostility  to  them  as  intruders,  but  in  re- 
venge for  some  crime  they  had  committed. 

On  intelligence  of  this  murder  arriving  at  Tahiti, 
an  armed  fort  e was  despatched  to  punish  the  Island- 
ers. The  French,  on  landing,  found  the  natives 
prepared  for  them.  They  were  well  intrenched  and 
in  great  force.  The  French  attacked  them  and 
drove  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  from  the  first 
trench.  They  retired  into  another,  which  was  one 
of  a series  of  trenches  which  they  had  prepared,  and 
opened  a brisk  fire  upon  their  assailants,  which’ was 
so  well  directed,  and  maintained  with  so  much  stea- 
diness that  the  French  were  compelled  to  retreat 
completely  repulsed,  with  a loss  of  30  killed. 

The  French  have  not  given  out  what  the  loss  of 
the  Huahineans  may  have  been.  It  is  supposed  they 
do  not  know.  They  returned  to  Tahiti  in  a sad 
plight,  whence  a strong  parly  was  about  to  be  des- 
patched to  retrieve  the  misfortunes  of  this  engage- 
ment. ° ° 

The  result  cannot  be  doubted  for  the  French  had 
at  Tahiti,  besides  the  established  force,  250  fresh 
troops,  then  just  arrived  in  a transport,  that  touched 
here  on  her  way  out. 

Queen  Pomare  was  still  at  Raiatea,  but  was  ex- 
pected at  Tahiti.  The  natives  there  were  still  in 
their  camps,  and  no  progress  had  been  made  in  sub- 
duing them.  The  general  impression  was  that  the 
queen,  on  the  advice  of  the  British  ministry,  convey- 
ed to  her  by  Sir  George  Seymour  in  his  late  visit  to 
the  islands,  would  submit  to  French  dominion,  and 
that  some  accommodation  would  be  effected  under 
which  she  could  live  respectably,  instead  of  existing 
as  at  present,  on  the  charily  of  her  neighbors.  All 
was  quiet  at  Tahiti. 

MEXICO. 

Paredes  Elected  President.  Shortly  after  the  meet- 
ing of  (lie  Mexican  congress,  that  body  proceeded  to  or 
gamze  the  executive  power,  by  a decree  that  it  shouid  be 
depositeo  provisionally  in  a magistrate  elected  by  a plu- 
raiity  of  the  votes  of  congress,  and  that  a vice  president 
should  be  elected  at  the  same  time  to  act  in  the  absence 
ot  the  president.  This  decree  was  passed  on  the  10th  of 
June,  and  on  the  12th  the  election  was  held.  Gen  Pa- 
redes  was  elected  president,  receiving  58  out  of  S3  votes 
Gen.  Bravo  received  13  votes,  and  Gen.  Herrera  7 votes 
Gen.  Bravo  was  then  elected  vice  president,  receiving 
43  82  votes.  The  highest  opposing* candidate 

was  D.  Luis  G.  Cuevas,  who  received  i7  votes. 

Gen.  Paredes  took  the  oaths  of  office  on  the  13th  as 
provisional  president,  and  at  the  same  time  pronounced 
another  discourse,  in  the  most  notable  passage  of  which 
he  expresses  his  confidence  that  congress  will  grant  all 
the  supplies  and  make  every  effort  necessary  to  defend 
ihe  national  cause.  He  reviews  at  length  the  wrongs 
which  Mexico  lias  endured  at  tho  hands  of  the  United 
Stairs  and  concludes  with  desiring  permission  to  as 
sutnethe  command  of  the  army  in  the  field.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Senor  Bustamente,  who  was  ill,  Dr  D Louis 
Gonzaga  Gordoa  presided  over  congress.  He  replied  to 
the  president  in  substance,  that  every  question  of  domes- 
tic policy  shrunk  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  in- 
vasion of  ihe  country  on  the  Rio  Bravo;  that  the  Mexi- 
can  who  should  think  of  aught  else  than  the  injustice 
and  treachery  with  which  their  soil  was  trampled  and 
the  necessity  of  avenging  their  outraged  honor  had  no 
right  to  claim  a share  in  their  patriotic  devotion. 

On  the  38th  permission  was  granted  to  Paredes  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  troops,  and  proceed  to  join 
the  army  of  the  North.  Gonzalez  Arevalo  was  to  leave 
the  capital  on  the  19th,  in  command  of  the  advance  of 
the  forces  of  Paredes.  Gen.  Mejia  was  in  the  actual 
command  of  the  army  of  the  North,  Arista  bavin"  been 
ordered  lo  Mexico,  and  Ampudia  to  remain  at  San  Luis 
f otosl-  [A  Paper  of  the  27th  ult.  says  that  Gen.  Arevalo, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  the  homier,  had  marched  for 
Guadalajara  to  put  down  the  insurrection.] 

Gem  Bravo  left  Vera  Cruz  lor  ihe  city  of  Mexico  on 
the  -4m,  to  discharge  the  functions  of  president  in  the 
absence  of  Paredes. 


Declaration  of  war  proposed.  The  committee  of 
congress  upon  foreign  relations  and  upon  war  made  a 
jotm  report  upon  the  16th  upon  that  part  of  the  message 
ol  1 modes  relating  lo  the  United  States.  The  report  re- 
commends the  passage  of  a bill  declariii"  Mexico  to  be 
in  a cta'c  of  war  with  tlm  United  States'  We  do  not 
find  that  me  bill  Imd  actualR  been  passed  Bocanegcs, 
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and  Valencia  were  among  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. After  a short  report  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  committee  proposed  the  following: 

Projet  de  la  Loi.  The  extraordinary  national  con 
gress  of  the  Mexican  republic  considering: 

That  the  republic  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
with  notorious  violation  of  all  right,  has  instigated  and 
protected  openly  and  perseveringly  the  insurrection  of 
the  colonists  of  Texas  against  the  nation  which  had  ad- 
mitted them  upon  its  territory  and  generously  shielded 
them  with  the  protection  of  its  laws: 

That  it  has  incorporated  the  same  territory  of  Texas 
into  its  union  by  an  act  of  its  congress,  notwithstanding 
it  has  always  belonged  by  undisputed  right  to  the  Mexi- 
can nation,  has  been  recognized  as  such,  by  the  United 
States  themselves,  as  appears  by  the  boundary  treaties  of 
1832  and  1835: 

That  it  has  not  maintained  the  solemn  assurances  and 
reservations  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Mexican  re- 
public, which  by  means  of  its  agents  it  had  made  in 
conformity  with  those  treaties: 

That  it  has  also  invaded  the  department  of  Tamauli- 
pas,  introducing  an  army  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Bravo,  giving  occasion  and  origin  to  the  battles  of  the 
8lh  and  9th  of  May  of  the  present  year: 

That  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  during  estab- 
lished relations  of  amity,  between  the  two  countries,  it 
has  invaded  by  land  and  sea  the  territories  of  the  Cali- 
fornias: 

That  it  has  blockaded  the  ports  of  Matamoros,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  Tampico  of  Tamaulipas,  opening  its  fire  upon 
the  defences  of  the  latter: 

That  it  has  authorized  a levy  of  troops  against  Mex- 
ico: 

That  it  has  declared  war  against  the  republic,  under 
the  pretext  that  the  said  states  had  been  invaded,  when 
in  fact  they  made  the  invasion. 

And  lastly,  considering  that  the  nationality  of  the 
Mexicans  is  seriously  compromised  by  the  power  and 
the  spirit  of  usurpation,  flagrantly  manifested  by  the 
neighboring  nation  of  the  United  States — Decrees — 

1st.  The  Mexican  nation,  in  the  exercise  of  its  natu- 
ral defence,  is  actually  in  a state  of  war  with  the  United 
States  of  Americd. 

2d.  In  consequence  thereof,  the  government  will  em- 
ploy all  its  resourqes  and  powers  to  render  the  war  effec- 
tual to  the  reparation  of  the  injury  done  to  the  Mexican 
nation:  it  will  complete  the  bodies  of  permanent  militia, 
and  levy  new  forces  at  once  to  the  extent  it  shall  deem 
necessary,  both  to  fill  up  the  bodies  at  present  on  foot, 
and  to  create  others  of  the  same  description;  and  if  it 
shall  need  other  special  powers,  congress  will  confer 
them. 

This  report  hears  date  the  16th  ult. , and  appears  in  the 
paper  of  the  27th,  and  we  know  not  what  action  was 
taken  by  congress  upon  it. 

The  diplomatic  corps  paid  their  respect  to  the  presi- 
dent upon  the  21st  to  felicitate  him  upon  his  election. — 
The  British  minister,  Mr.  Bankhead,  addressed  the 


president  on  the  subject  very  briefly  and  in  very  gener- 
al terms.  The  reply  of  the  president  is  of  the  same 
character. 
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GENERAL  ORDERS  NO.  30. 

War  department,  adjutant  general's  office, 

Washington,  July  17,  1846. 

Promotions  and  appoi  itments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  made  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Army  Register,  January,  1846. 

1.  Promotions.  Quartermaster's  department.  Lieut, 
colonel  Henry  Whiting,  deputy  quartermaster  gen. 
to  be  assistant  quartermaster  general  with  the  rank 
ol  colonel,  April  21,  1846,  vice  Cross,  deceased. 

Major  iEneas  Mackay,  quartermaster,  to  be  de- 
puty quartermaster  general  with  the  rank  of  lieut. 
colonel,  April  21,  1846,  vice  Whiting  promoted. 

Brevet  major  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  assistant  quar- 
termaster with  the  rank  of  major,  April  21,  1846,  to 
fill  a vacancy. 

Captain  Thomas  Swords,  assistant  quartermaster, 
to  be  quartermaster  with  the  rank  of  major,  April 
21,  1846,  vice  Mackay,  promoted. 

Corps  of  engineers.  First  lieut.  Geo.  L.  Welcker, 
to  be  captain  April  25,  1846,  vice  Bigelow,  resigned. 

Second  lieutenant  Henry  L.  Smith,  to  be  first  lieut. 
April  25,  1846,  vice  Welcker,  promoted. 

Corps  of  topographical  engineers.  Second  lieutenant 
John  W.  Gunniaon,  to  be  first  lieut.  May  9,  1846, 
vice  Blake,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  Pope,  to  be  second  lieut. 
May  9,  1846,  vice  Gunnison,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  James  W.  Albert,  to  be  2d  lieut. 
May  27,  1846,  vice  Fremont,  appointed  lieut.  colonel 
in  the  regiment  of  mounted  riflemen. 

First  regiment  of  dragoons.  First  lieutenant  Henry 
S.  Turner,  to  be  captain  April  21,  1846  vice  Swords, 
appointed  quartermaster. 

Second  lieut.  John  W.  T.  Gardiner,  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  April  21,  1846,  vice  Turner,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant,  John  W.  Davidson,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  April  21,  1846,  vice  Gardner  pro- 
moted. 


Second  regiment  of  dragoons.  First  lieut.  Hamilton 
W.  Merrill,  to  be  captain,  March  31,  1846,  vice  Ful- 
ton, resigned. 

Second  lieut.  William  Steele,  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
May  9,  1846,  vice  Inge,  killed  in  battle. 

Brevetsecond  lieutenant,  John  Y.  Bicknell,  to  be 
second  lieutenant,  March  31,  1846. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Bezaleel  W.  Armstrong,  of  the 
first  dragoons,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  1,  1846, 
the  date  of  second  lieutenant  McDonald’s  appoint- 
ment as  adjutant. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  James  M.  Hawes,  to  be  second 
lieut.  Aril  25,  1846,  vice  Mason,  killed  in  action. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Newton  C.  Givens,  of  the  first 
dragoons,  to  be  2d  lieut.  May  9,  1846,  nice  Steele, 
promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Richard  C.  W.  Radford,  of  the 
first  dragoons,  to  2d  lieutenant,  May  18,  1846,  vice 
Stevens,  deceased. 

First  regiment  of  artillery.  First  lieutenant  Miner 
Knowlton,  to  be  captain,  April  21,  1846,  vice  Tomp- 
kins, appointed  quartermaster. 

Second  lieutenant  James  B.  Ricketts,  to  be  first 
lieut.  April  21,  1846,  vice  Knowlton,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  P.  Johnstone,  of  the  fourth 
artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  21,  1846, 
vice  Ricketts,  promoted. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery.  First  lieut.  James 
Duncan,  to  be  captain,  April  16,  1846,  vice  Drane, 
deceased. 

Second  lieutenant  Leslie  Chase,  to  be  first  lieut. 
April  16,  1846,  vice  Duncan,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Roswell  S.  Ripley,  of  the  third 
artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  26,  1846, 
vice  L.  H.  Allen,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  J.  Peck,  to  be  second  lieut. 
April,  16,  1846,  vice  Chase,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery.  First  lieut.  Morris  S. 
Miller,  to  be  captain,  May  11,  1846,  vice  Ringold, 
deceased. 

First  lieut.  Thomas  W.  Sherman,  to  be  captain, 
May,  28,  1846,  vice  Thomas,  resigned. 

First  lieut.  Christopher  Q.  Tompkins,  to  be  cap- 
lain,  June  18,  1846,  vice  D.  H.  Vinton,  assistant 
quartermaster,  who  vacates  his  regimental  commis- 
sion. 

Second  lieut.  Sewall  L.  Fremont,  to  be  first  lieut. 
May  11,  1846,  vice  Miller,  promoted. 

Second  lieut.  Richard  P.  Hammond,  to  be  first 
lieut.  May  28,  1846,  vice  T.  W.  Sherman,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  of  the  fourth 
artillery,  to  be  second  lieut.  May  11,  1846,  vice  Fre- 
mont, promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  James  A.  Hardie,  of  the  first  ar- 
tillery, to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  28,  1846,  vice 
Hammond,  promoted. 

Second  regiment  of  infantry.  Second  lieut.  Delozier 
Davidson,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  March  11,  1846,  vice 
Long,  deceased. 

Second  lieut.  Geo.  C.  Westcott,  to  be  first  lieut. 
March  15, 1846,  vice  Burnett,  deceased. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Charles  E.  Jarvis,  of  the  3d  in- 
fantry, to  be  2d  lieut.  March  11,  1846,  vice  Davidson, 
promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Frederick  Steele,  to  be  second 
lieutenant.  March  15,  1846,  vice  Westcott,  promoted. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieut.  William  S. 
Henry,  to  be  captain,  May  18,  1846,  vice  Coburn,  re- 
signed. 

Brevet  1st  lieut.  Douglass  S.  Irwin,  to  be  first 
lieut.  May  13,  1846,  nice  Henry,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  Trevitt,  of  the  second  infan- 
try, to  be  second  lieut.  May  18,  1846,  vice  Irwin, 
promoted. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry . Second  lieut.  Sidney 
Smith,  to  be  first  lieut.  May  9,  1846,  vice  Cochrane, 
killed  in  battle. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Henry  M.  Judah,  of  the  eighth 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  19,  1846, 
vice  Porter  killed  in  action. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Norman  Elting,  of  the  sixth  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  9,  1846,  vice 
Smith,  promoted. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieut.  Randolph 
B.  Marcy,  to  be  captain,  May  18,  1346,  vice  Thomp- 
son, resigned. 

Second  lieut.  Sterne  H.  Fowler,  to  be  first  lieut. 
May  18,  1846,  vice  Marcy,  promoted. 

Second  lieut.  Spencer  Norvell,  to  be  first  lieut. 
May  18,  1846,  vice  Root,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Henry  R.  Selden,  of  the  first  in- 
fantry, to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  25,  1846,  vice 
Whiting,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Frederick  T.  Dent,  of  the  sixth 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  March  30,  1846, 
vice  Geisse,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Erastus  B.  Strong,  of  the  seventh 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  18,  1846,  vice 
Fowler,  promoted. 


Brevet  2d  lieut.  William  T.  Burwell,  of  the  sixth 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  18,  1846,  vice 
Brooke,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  William  Read,  of  the  sixth  infan- 
try, to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  18,  1846,  vice  Nor- 
vell, promoted. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  First  lieut.  James  Mon- 
roe, jr.  to  be  captain,  May  9,  1846,  vice  Noel,  pro- 
moted to  seventh  infantry. 

Second  lieut.  Leonidas  Wetmore,  to  be  first  lieut. 
May  9,  1846,  vice  Monroe,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Simon  B.  Buckner,  of  the  second 
infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  May  9,  1846,  vice 
Wetmore,  promoted. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry.  Brevet  major  Thomas 
Noel,  captain  sixth  infantry,  to  be  major,  May  9, 
1846,  vice  Brown,  deceased. 

First  lieut.  Gabriel  R.  Paul,  to  be  captain,  April 
19,  1846,  vice  More,  resigned. 

Second  lieut.  Richard  S.  Smith,  to  be  first  lieut. 
April  19, 1846,  vice  Paul,  promoted. 

Brevet  second  lieut.  John  C.  McFerran,  of  the 
third  infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  April  19, 1846 
vice  Smith,  promoted.  > 

Eighth  regiment  of  infantry.  Brevet  2d  lieut.  Chas. 
G.  Merchant,  to  be  second  lieut.  May  9,  1846,  vice 
Chadbourne,  killed  in  battle. 

Brevet.  Brevet  brigadier  general  Zachary  Taylor, 
to  be  Major  General  by  brevet,  May  9, 1846,  for  “gal- 
lant conduct  and  distinguished  services  in  the  suc- 
cessive victories  over  superior  Mexican  forces  at 
‘Palo  Alto,'  and  ‘Resaca.de  la  Palma,'  on  the  8th  and 
9lh  of  May,  1846.” 

II.  Appontments.  General  officers.  Brevet  major 
general  Zachary  Taylor,  colonel  of  the  sixth  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  major  general,  June  29,  1846. 

Colonel  David  E.  Twiggs,  of  the  second  regiment 
of  dragoons,  to  be  brigadier  general,  June  30,  1846. 

Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  dragoons,  la  be  brigadier  general,  June  30,  1846. 

Adjutant  general's  department.  Captain  George  A. 
McCall,  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  as- 
sistant adjutant  general,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  ma- 
jor, July  7,  1846. 

Brevet  captain  Wm.  W.  S.  Bliss,  assistant  adjut. 
general,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  major,  July  7,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Randolph  Ridgely,  of  the  third  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  July  7,  1846. 

First  lieut.  George  Lincoln,  of  the  eighth  regiment 
of  infantry,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general,  with  the 
brevet  rank  of  captain,  July  7,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Oscar  F.  Winship,  of  the  second  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  to  be  assistant  adjutant  general, 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  captain,  July  7,  1846,  vie 
Bliss,  promoted.  * 

Quartermaster’s  department.  First  lieut.  Alexander 
Montgomery,  of  the  seventh  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  assistant  quartermaster,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
May  11,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Robert  Allen,  of  the  second  regiment 
of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster,  with  the 
rank  of  captain,  May  11,  1846. 

First  lieut.  William  W.  Chapman,  of  the  second 
regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  May  11,  1846. 

Brevet  captain  Ripley  A.  Arnold,  first  lieut.  second 
regiment  of  dragoons,  to  be  assistant  quarter  master 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  May  11,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Robert  H.  Chilton,  of  the  first  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  May  11,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Henry  C.  Wayne,  of  the  first  regiment 
of  artillery,  to  assistant  quartermaster  with  the  rank 
of  captain,  May  11,  1846. 

First  lieut.  Simon  H.  Drum,  of  the  fourth  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  assistant  quartermaster  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  June  29,  1846. 

Medical  department.  Robert  Murray,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  assistant  surgeon,  June  29,  1S46. 

Pay  department-  Abram  Van  Buren  of  New  York, 
to  be  paymaster,  June  26,  1846. 

Robert  H.  Hammond,  of  Pennsylvania,  (additional 
paymaster,)  to  be  paymaster,  June  29,  1846. 

Corps  of  engineers.  1.  Cadet  Charles  S.  Stewart, 
of  New  Jersey,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  July  1,  1846. 

Ordnance  department.  James  G.  Sturgeon,  ol  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  military  storekeeper,  May  27,  1846, 
vice  R.  B.  Butler,  dismissed. 

Joel  W.  Jones,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be 
military  storekeeper,  June  19,  1846,  in  place  of 
Stevens  T.  Mason,  appointed  captain  in  the  mounted 
riflemen. 

Regiment  of  mounted  riflemen.  Colonel.  Persifor  F. 
Smith,  of  Louisiana,  May  27,  1846. 

Lieutenant  colonel.  Brevet  captain,  John  C.  Fre- 
mont, 2d  lieut.  corps  of  topographical  engineers, 
May  27,  1846. 
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Major.  George  S.  Burbridge,  of  Kentucky,  May 
27,1846. 

rank.  Captains.  company. 

1.  Wrr>.  W.  r.oring,  Florid^,  May  27,  1846,  A 

2.  Winslow  F.  Sanderson,  ofO.  May  27,  1846,  B 

3.  Sam.  H.  Walker,  of  Texas,  May  27,  1846,  C 

4.  Henry  C.  Pope,  of  Ky.  Mav  27,  1846,  D 

5.  Geo.  B.  Crintendcn,  of  Ky.  May  27,  1346,  E 
G.  Stevens  T.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  Military 

storekeeper  of  ordnance,  May  27,  1846,  F 

7.  John  S.  Simonson,  of  Ind.  May  27,  1846,  G 

8.  Jacob  B.  Backenstos,  of  111.  May  27,  1846,  H 

9.  Step.  S.  Tucker,  of  Ark.  May  27.  1846,  K 
10.  Charles  Ruff,  of  Missouri,  July  7,  1846, 

in  place  of  Bela  M.  Hughes,  declined, 

First  Lieutenants. 

I.  Benj.  S.  Roberts,  of  Iowa  ter.  May  27,  1816, 

2 Thos.  Ewell,  of  Tennessee,  May  27,  1846, 

3.  Andrew  Porter,  Penn.  May  27,  1346, 

4.  Michel  E.  Van  Buren,  of  Mic.  May  27,  IS46, 

5.  Llewellyn  Jones,  of  N.  Y.  May  27, '1846, 

6.  Noah  Newton,  ol  Ohio,  May  27,  1346, 

7.  Tlios.  Duncan,  of  Illinois,  May  27,  1S46, 

8.  Wm.  W.  Taylor,  of  Indiana,  May  27,  1346, 
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9.  Andrew  J.  Lr.dsay,  of  Miss.  May  27,  1316, 

10.  John  G.  Walker,  of  Mo.  May  27,  1846, 

11.  Spear  S.  Tipton,  of  Indiana,  May  27, 1846, 

Second  Lieutenants. 

1 Thos.  Claiborne,  jr.  of  Tenn.  May  27,  1846,  D 

2.  T.  G.  Rhett,  bvt.  2j  lieat.  oford.  May  27,  1S46,  F 

3.  Chas.  L.  Denman,  of  N.  Y.  May  27,  1346,  E 

4.  Washington  L.  Elliott,  of  Penn.  May  27.  1846,  IC 
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5.  Thomas  Davis,  of  Illinois,  May  27,  1846, 

6.  Geo.  McLane,  of  Md.May  27,  1846, 

7.  Iiobt.  Murray  Morris,  of  the  District  of  Co- 

lumbia, May  27,  1846, 

8.  Llewellyn  Raguet,  of  Ohio,  27,  1816, 

9.  Francis  S.  K.  Russell,  of  Mic.  May  27,  1S46, 

10.  Julian  May,  of  the  D.  of  Co  May  27,  1816, 

Transfers. 

Second  lieut.  William  lv.  Van  Bokkelen,  of  the 
3d  infantry,  to  the  7th  infantry,  to  lake  place  on  the 
Army  Register  next  below  lieutenant  Potter. 

Second  lieutenant  John  C.  McFerran,  of  the  7th 
infantry,  to  the  3d  infantry,  to  take  place  on  the 
Army  Register  next  below  lieutenant  Hazlitt. 

Second  lieutenant  Richard  C.  W.  Radford,  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  to  the  1st  dragoons,  to  take  place  on  the 
Army  Register  next  below  lieutenant  Davidson.— 
(This  transfer  is  made  to  correct  an  oversight.  See 
“ General  orders ” No.  27,  of  July  9,  1846  ) 

RANK-  COMPANY. 

1.  Brevet  21  lieutenant  Daniel  M.  Frost, 

of  the  1st  artillery,  to  the  mounted 
riflemen,  (brevet  July  1,  1S44.)  B 

2.  Brevet  2d  lieutenant  George  W.  Haw- 

kins, ol  the  1st  infantry , to  the  mount- 
ed riflemen,  (brevet  July  ],  1814.)  D 

3.  Brevet  2d  lieutenant  John  P.  Hatch, 

of  the  3d  infantry  to  the  mounted 
riflemen,  (brevet  July  1,  1845  ) Ii 

4.  Brevet  2d  lieutenant  Gordon  Granger, 

of  the  2d  infantry,  to  the  mouuted 
riflemen,  (brevet  July  1,  1845.)  K 

111.  The  following  named  Cadets,  graduates  of 
the  military’  academy,  are  attached  to  tfie  army  with 
the  brevet  of  2d  lioutenant,  in  conformity  with  the 
fourth  section  of  the  act  of  April  29,  1812,  to  take 
rank  from  July  1,  1846: 

Brevet  2 d Lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  oj'  engineers. 
rank.  ° 

2.  Cadet  George  B.  McClellan,  of  Pennsylvania, 

3.  Cadet  Charles  L.  Blunt,  of  New'  York, 

4.  John  G.  Foster,  ol  New  Hampshire. 

Brevet  2d  Lieutenants  attached  to  the  corps  of  Topogra- 
pkical  Engineers. 

5.  Cadet  Edmund  L.  T.  Ilardcastle,  of  Maryland, 

6.  Cadet  Francis  T.  Bryan,  of  North  Carolina. 
Brevet  2d  lieuts.  attached  to  the  Ordnance  Department. 

7.  Cadet  George  H.  Derby,  of  Massachusetts, 

8-  Cadet  Jesse  L.  Reno,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brevet  2d  tieutenauts  attached  to  the  Dragoon  Arm. 

RANK.  CADETS.  COMPANY  & REGT. 

9.  Clarendon  J.  L.  Wilson,  of  Va.  B 1st  Drags 
25.  John  Adams,  of  Tenn. 

28.  Thomas  F.  Castor,  of  Penn. 

29.  Oren  Chapman,  of  New'  York, 

31.  Oliver  H.  P.  Taylor,  of  R.  1. 

32.  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  of  Penn. 

33.  George  Stone  man,  jr.  ofN.  Y. 

34.  James  Oaks,  of  Pennsylvania, 

35.  William  D.  Smith  ol  Georgia, 

36.  George  F.  Evans,  of  Maine, 


C 1st  Drags 
B 2d  Drags 
D 2d  Drags 
G 1st  Drags 
E 2d  Drags 
K 1st  Drags 
G 2d  Drags 
1 2d  Drags 
A 1st  Drags 


Brevet  2d  Lieutenants  attached  to  the  artillery  arm. 

10  Thomas  M.  Whedbee,  ofN.  C.  C 3d  Art 

11  Edmund  Ilays,  of  Pennsylvania,  A 1st  Art 

12  Edmund  C.  Boynton,  ol  Vermont,  A 2d  Art 

13  Darius  N.  Couch,  of  New  York,  B 4th  Art 

14  Henry  B.  Seers  ol  Massachusetts,  B 2d  Art 

15  William  Dutton,  of  New  York,  C 1st  Art 

16  John  A.  Brown,  of  Maryland,  A 4th  Art 

17  Thomas  J.  Jackson,  ol  Virginia,  K.  1st  Art 


18  Albert  L.  Magilton,  of  Pennsylvania,  C 4th  Art 

19  Truman  Seymour,  of  Vermont.  G 1st  Art 

20  Colville  J.  Minor,  of  the  D.  of  Co.  F 3d  Art 

22  Marcus  D.  L.  Simpson,  ofN  York,  C 21  Art 

23  Rufus  J.  Bacon,  of  Maine,  G 4th  Art 

24  Hamilton  L.  Shields,  of  Virginia,  G 2d  Art 

26  Richard  H.  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  D 2d  Art 

27  Henry  A.  Ehninger,  of  New  York,  I 4th  Art 
Brevet  2d  Lieutenants  attached  to  the  Infantry  Arm. 

21  Charles  C.  Gilbert,  of  Ohio,  C 3d  Inf 

30  Alexander  P.  Rogers,  of  Cormeclicut,  C 4th  Inf 

40  Parmenus  T.  Turnley,  of  Tennessee,  D 2d  Inf 

41  David  R Jones,  of  Georgia,  E 2d  Inf 

44  Frederick  Myers,  of  Connecticut,  E 5th  Inf 

45  Delaney  F.  Jones,  of  Now  York,  D 7th  Inf 

46  John  D.  Wilkins,  of  Pennsylvania,  D 4th  Inf 

47  Joseph  N.  G.  Whistler,  A 8lh  Inf 

48  Thomas  Easly,  of  Virginia,  B 8th  Inf 

49  Nelson  II.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  H 3d  Inf 

50  Thos.  R.  McConnell,  of  Georgia,  K 3d  Inf 

51  Mathew  R.  Stevenson,  of  New  Yotk,  G 1st  Inf 

52  GeorgeS.  Humphreys,  of  Maryland,  F 2d  Inf 

ro  ~ ’ ’ F 5th  Inf 

E 4th  Inf 
J 1st  Inf 
I 6th  Inf 


The  house  ballot,  was  then  taken.  Number  of  mem- 
bers returned  148;  one  too  many.  Total  number  of 
ballots  144.  Of  those  J.  W.  Bradbury  had  68,  Geo. 
Evans  52,  Bion  Bradbury  11,  Samuel  Fessenden  5. 
John  Anderson  2,  Hannibal  flamlin  2,  E.  H.  Allen, 
E.  Smith,  A.  Nourse,  and  hon.  John  Anderson  each 
one  ballot.  No  choice. 

Second  ballot—  Bradbury  69,  Geo.  Evans  53.  and 
21  scattering — no  choice. 

The  third  ballot,  was  declared  to  have  resulted  as 
follows:  Members  returned  145;  whole  number  of 
ballots  145;  necessary  to  a choice  143. 


4th  In 
7th  Inf 


53  William  II.  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 

54  Cadmus  M.  Wilcox,  of  Tennessee, 

55  William  M.  Gardiner,  of  Georgia, 

56  Edward  Russell,  of  Pennsylvania, 

57  Archibald  B.  Botts,  of  Virginia, 

58  Samuel  B.  Maxey,  of  Kentucky, 

59  George  E.  Pickett,  of  Illinois, 

Brevet  2d  Lieutenants  attached  to  the  regiment  of  mount 

cd  riflemen. 

37  Dabney  H.  Maury,  of  Virginia, 

38  Innis  N.  Palmer,  of  New  York, 

39  James  Stewart,  of  South  Carolina, 

42  Alfred  Gibbs,  of  New  York, 

43  George  II.  Gordon,  of  Massachusetts, 

The  foregoing  assignments  to  regiments  and  com- 
panies will  be  regarded  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
necesssary  for  the  convenience  of  the  service;  promo- 
tions will  take  place  according  to  the  following  rule: 

Cadets  acting  as  supernumerary  officers  in  the  ar- 
my, in  virtue  of  their  Brevets,  will  be  successively 
promoted  to  vacancies  of  the  lowest  grade  which 
may  first  ha  ppen  in  the  particular  Arm,  to  which 
they  may  have  been  attached,  according  to  the  order 
of  rank  established  at  the  military  academy. 


James  W.  Bradbury  lias 
George  Evans 
Samuel  Fessenden 
13  Bradbury 
John  Anderson 
N.  Clifford 
D L.  Bradbury 
E.  H.  Allen 
W.  Babbige 
Blank 
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The  stirring  incidents  of  the  last  two  months  oblig- 
ed us  to  defer  our  regular  journal  of  stale  incidents. 
We  hasten  to  resume  their  publication,  and,  by  con- 
densing, will  soon  bring  up  leeway. 

Nf.w  states.  There  will  without  doubt,  be  thir- 
ty states,  represented  in  the  thirtieth  congress  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  assemble  the  4th  of  March, 
1848.  Twenty-eight  states  are  represented  in  the 
present  congress.  Iowa  has  already  been  authori- 
sed to  form  a constitution.  A bill  to  authorise  Wis- 
consin to  do  likewise,  will  pass  the  present  session 
of  congress. 

Maine.  For  a United  States  senator  to  succeed 
Mr.  Evans,  whose  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1847,  a very  warm  contest  was  maintained  by  parti- 
zans  in  favor  of  respective  candidates,  or  rather  by 
cliques  of  the  party  in  majority  in  both  branches  of 
the  legislature.  Those  desirous  of  electing  Gov. 
Anderson  to  the  senate,  had  a majority  in  the  senate, 
and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Hamlin  were  in  majority  in 
the  house.  No  joint  meeting  could  be  effected;  each 
branch  nominated  their  own  favorite;  several  caucus 
meetings  had  failed  to  produce  a reconciliation. 

A letter  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
says:  “There  are  three  principal  parties  to  this  con- 
troversy— the  Hamlin  men,  who  compose,  in  fact, 
the  largest  party  iri  both  branches — the  Anderson 
party,  which  in  other  matters  moves  with  those  who 
support  Hamlin,  and  is  respectably  large  in  both 
branches — and  another  party  which  controls  very 
few  votes  in  the  house,  but  has  from  four  to  seven 
votes  in  the  senate.  This  party  is  called,  by  the 
other  two,  the  “Calhoun  party,”  is  opposed  to  the 
general  tactics  of  both,  prefers  John  D.  McCrate  to 
anybody  else,  and  anybody  else  to  Hamlin  or  An- 
derson. They  united  their  vote  on  Anderson  in  the 
senate  with  a view  to  offset  the  vote  of  Hamlin  in 
the  house.  The  fires  from  these  several  divisions 
have,  thus  far,  as  you  see,  resulted  in  the  success  of 
none  of  them.  Each  is  desirous  of  annihilating  the 
candidate  of  the  other,  and  perhaps  in  tiiis  they  will 
all  succeed.” 

Fnally  both  of  these  candidates  had  to  be  abandon- 
ed. 

At  length,  July  16th,  another  ballotting  took  place. 

The  senate  ballot — James  VV.  Bradbury,  received 
26,  George  Evans  2,  and  Luther  Severance  1 vote — 
total  votes  given,  29.  A message  was  immediately 
sent  to  the  house  informing  them  of  the  leault. 


James  W.  Bradbury,  of  Augusta,  was  thereupon 
declared  duly  elected. 

A letter  from  Halloweli,  published  in  the  Boston 
Atlas,  of  the  24th,  mentions  the  discovery  of  a stu- 
pendous fraud,  by  which  Mr.  Bradbury  was  declared 
elected  U.  S.  senator.  It  appears  that  only  forty- 
three  ballots  were  returned  for  Mr.  Evans,  when 
fifty-three  whigs  have  signed  a solemn  declaration  that 
they  voted  for  Mr.  Evans;  and  four  other  whigs  have 
testified  that  they  voted  for  Mr.  Allen,  of  Bangor, 
and  W.  P.  Fessenden,  of  Portland;  this,  together 
with  the  votes  of  the  independent  democrats,  makes 
seventy-four  against  Bradbury,  which,  with  the  abo- 
lition vote,  would  have  defeated  him  by  several 
votes. 

Mr.  Magoun,  of  Bath,  a gentleman  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  character,  testifies  that  he  went 
into  the  committee  room  and  there  found  his  ballot, 
which  was  not  returned,  as  also  the  ballot  of  Mr. 
Kingsberry. 

An  investigation  was  demanded  in  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  22d,  and  it  was  declared  if  Gov. 
Anderson  gave  Mr.  B.  a certificate  of  election  (which 
it  is  said  he  has  refused)  the  seat  would  be  contest- 
ed. 

The  committee  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  a U.  S.  senator,  did  not  revise  each  other’s 
count;  and  the  scattering  votes  were  counted  for  Mr. 
Bradbury,  and  this  was  the  way  the  fraud  was  con- 
summated. 

After  a long  debate,  the  house,  on  Saturday  last, 
indifinilely  postponed  the  consideration  of  the  order, 
by  a vote  of  67  to  46. 

Gubernatorial  nominations.  The  whigs  of  Maine 
have  nominated  the  hon.  David  Bronson,  of  Augus- 
ta, as  their  candidate  for  governor.  The  democarts 
have  nominated  for  the  same  office,  the  hon.  John 
W.  Dana,  of  Fryeburg. 

Portland. — Population.  By  a census  just  taken,  it 
appears  that  seven  hundred  have  been  added  during 
the  last  year  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
now  amount  in  round  numbers  to  17,000. 

Finances.  To  meet  the  estimated  demands  upon 
the  treasury,  a tax  was  levied  last  year,  by  which  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  $200,000.  The  receipts  have 
been  considerably  larger  than  was  anticipated,  par- 
ticularly in  the  items  of  land  sales,  where  the  sum. 
of  $96,000,  has  been  realized,  over  and  above  the 
estimate,  and  the  receipts  from  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  were  uncertain,  but  which  have  amount- 
ed to  over  $160,000. 

In  state  credit,  Maine  stands  No.  1.  Her  six  per 
cent,  stock  has  recently  been  as  high  as  eleven  per 
cent,  advance. 

Temperance  act.  Among  the  acts  passed  by  the  le- 
gislature now  in  session,  is  one  entitled  “An  act  to 
restrain  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.” 

New  Hampshire. — United  Slates  Senator.  Col. 
Joseph  Cilley,  has  been  duly  elected,  commission- 
ed, and  has  taken  his  seat,  for  the  residue  of  the 
term  for  which  Mr.  Woodbury,  now  U.  S.  judge, 
was  elected.  Mr.  Janness,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  the  governor  of  N.  H.  to  fill  the  station  until 
an  election  took  place,  retired  from  the  senate  of 
course,  on  the  announcement  of  an  election  having 
taken  place.  Col.  Cilley  is  a brother  of  the  gentle- 
man who  fell  in  a duel  whilst  representing  one  of 
the  congressional  districts  of  Maine  a few  years 
since.  The  brothers  differed  in  political  sentiment. 
Col.  Cilley  is  opposed  to  the  party  now  in  majority- 
in  the  general  government,  and  will  act  with  the 
whigs  in  opposition  to  the  administration. 

A letter  from  Concord,  says:  “Col.  Cilley  is  the 
lineal  descendant  of  Brigadier  General  Cilley,  one 
of  the  be3t  fighting  generals  of  the  revolutionary 
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army.  Col.  C.  was  an  officer  in  the  regular  service 
during  the  last  war,  and  was  every  where  distin- 
guished for  his  valor  and  enterprize;  he  was  attach- 
ed  to  Miller’s  regiment,  and  was  in  all  the  battles  of 
that  tough  old  soldier.  He  was  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bridgewater,  and  there  commanded  the  com- 
pany on  the  right  of  Miller’s  regiment  when  the  or- 
der came  to  charge  the  enemy’s  battery,  which  was 
making  such  havoc  among  our  troops.  Cilley  was 
the  first  man  who  reached  the  cannon,  and  was 
struck  down  by  a bullet  from  the  retreating  foe;  the 
ball  passed  through  his  thigh,  shattered  the  bone  in 
a terrible  manner,  and  its  effects  you  may  now  per- 
ceive in  his  gait.  He  is,  as  you  have  stated,  an  old- 
er brother  of  Jonathan  Cilley,  of  Maine,  who  was 
killed  in  a duel  at  Washington  some  years  since;  but 
1 have  reason  to  believe  Col.  Cilley  considered  the 
conduct  of  his  lamented  brother’s  advisers  on  that 
sad  occasion  to  be  fully  as  censurable  as  that  of  his 
opponents.  Col.  Cilley  is  a man  of  strong  and  prac- 
tical mind,  of  determined  will,  and  high  sense  of 
honor.  He  is  the  precursor  of  the  1 Hale-storm .’  ” 

The  legsilature  has  elected, 

Secretary  of  slate,  George  G.  Fogg,  (independent.) 

Stale  treasurer,  James  Beverley,  (independent.) 

Commissary  general, Edward  N.  Anderson,  (whig.) 

Stale  printer,  Asa  McFarland,  (whig.) 

J1  loco  state  convention,  which  met  at  Concord 
on  the  11th  inst.,  nominated  Jared  W.  Williams,  as 
the  candidate  of  the  party  for  governor  at  the  elec- 
tion next  March. 

On  the  Oregon  queslon , the  convention 

“ Resolved , That  the  course  of  the  national  adminis- 
tration in  upholding  and  maintaining  the  American 
title  to  Oregon,  meets  with  the  hearty  approbation  of 
this  convention.” 

When  the  above  resolution  was  adopted,  the  con- 
vention were  not  apprised  that  the  president  had  de- 
scried the  fifty-four-forty  line. 

The  Bangor  Democrat,  says:  “The  settlement  of 
the  Oregon  question  and  our  difficulties  with  Mexico 
will  be  the  glory  of  this  administration.” 

The  legislature,  closed  its  session  of  thirty  eight 
days,  on  the  10th  inst.,  having  enacted  many  import- 
ant laws,  and  especially  some  with  a view  to  inter- 
nal improvements  and  enterprises  that  have  for  a 
number  of  years  been  struggling  to  obtain  legislative 
sanction.  The  Concord  Statesman,  (whig)  says:  “that 
from  no  session  of  the  last  thirty  years  was  so  much 
good  and  so  little  harm  the  result,  as  is  likely  to  be 
the  issue  of  the  session  of  1846.” 

The  old  man  of  the  mountain.  The  venerable  Abel 
Crawford  remains  at  his  post  and  is  as  constant  at 
his  seal  in  the  house  as  any  member.  Fie  is  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  public  lands.  Recently  a 
petition  was  presented  by  the  state  to  build  a hotel 
on  Mount  Washington.  No,  said  the  old  gentleman, 
the  state  has  no  right  to  grant  such  privilege — that  is 
private  property.  He  may  build  a hotel  there  if  he 
wishes,  but  not  by  state  authority.  The  petition  was 
rejected,  and  the  old  gentleman  and  his  neighbors 
hold  their  rights  in  the  knolls  around  them  unmo- 
lested. The  old  gentleman,  although  in  elections  he 
has  voted  for  the  radical  candidates,  is,  as  we  stated, 
at  the  time  of  his  election,  conservative  in  principle 
on  the  subject  of  banks,  corporations,  &c.  He  says 
he  is  for  that  policy  which  will  tend  to  increase  ca- 
pital, population,  and  enterprise  in  our  own  state, 
and  believes  the  tendency  of  past  legislation  has 
been  wrong  in  that  respect.  The  great  amount  of 
travel  to  the  White  Mountains  the  last  year  has  in- 
duced him  to  make  an  addition  of  25  feet  by  40,  to 
his  house.  The  Willey  house  has  just  been  extend- 
ed to  two  stories  in  height  and  70  feet  in  length. — 
Thomas  Crawford,  at  the  North  House,  has  added 
twenty  rooms  to  his  premises  this  season — and  the 
Fabyan  House,  which  was  before  60  feet  long,  has 
received  an  addition  of  140  feet.  Travellers  the 
present  season  may  therefore  feel  certain  of  accom- 
dations.  The  old  gentleman,  now  rising  eighty,  has 
spent  nearly  threescore  years  among  the  mountains, 
and  bids  far  to  spend,  at  least,  another  score  there. 

[ Portsmouth  Journal. 

Whig  convention.  The  whigs  held  a convention 
prior  to  the  adjournment,  at  which  it  was  concluded 
to  hold  astate  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candi- 
dates some  time  in  the  fall,  and  that  congressional 
conventions  should  be  held  in  the  respective  congres- 
sional districts  in  November,  for  the  nomination  of 
representatives  to  congress. 

Vermont.  The  whig  state  convention  has  nomi- 
nated for  governor,  Horace  Eaton,  of  Enosburgh; 
for  Jieut.  governor,  Leonard  Sargeant,  of  Manches- 
ter; for  treasurer,  Elisha  P.  Jewett,  of  Montpelier. 

The  loco  party  has  made  the  following  ticket: 
John  Smith,  of  St.  Albans,  for  governor;  T.  B.  Ran- 
som, of  Norwich,  for  lieut.  governor;  Daniel  Bald- 
win, of  Montpelier,  for  treasurer. 


Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  the  present  incumbent, 
has  been  nominated  for  congress  by  the  whigs  for  the 
third  congressional  district  of  Vermont. 

Oregon.  We  are  indebted  to  an  esteemed  friend 
for  a file  of  the  Oregon  Spectator,  published  semi- 
monthly, at  Oregon  city,  in  Oregon  Territory,  by  an 
association  of  printers.  It  is  edited  by  W.  G. 
T’Vault,  Esq.,  and  adopts  for  its  motto,  Dr.  Bow- 
ring’s line  “Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its 
way.” 

The  progressiveness  of  our  people  receives  no 
where  so  strong  a proof  as  in  the  west,  where  the 
transition  from  the  sparse  and  rude  settlements,  to 
populous  and  well  ordered  communilies,  and  from 
the  uncivilized  and  roving  settler,  to  the  steady  and 
law-governed  citizen,  is  rapid.  The  upstarting  of 
communities  as  if  by  magic,  the  disappearance  of 
the  forest  and  the  appearance  of  villages,  the  in- 
coming of  law  and  order,  where  but  a few  years 
ago  there  was  no  rule  and  the  Indian  held  undisput- 
ed possession,  are  subjects  for  grateful  contem- 
plation, and  in  each  new  body  of  citizens,  which 
our  government  gathers  under  its  protecting  wings, 
upon  its  own  proper  territory,  there  is  another  guar- 
antee for  the  continuance  of  our  institutions. 

Oregon  is  coming  up  to  the  position  of  our  ad- 
vanced civilization  very  rapidly.  It  has  a provision- 
al government  formed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  her 
position,  and  Oregon  city  is  a thriving  place,  with 
all  the  elements  of  great  future  prosperity  about  it. 
Among  these  is  its  newspaper,  the  OregonSpectator, 
a very  well  conducted  sheet,  the  publication  of  which 
has  recently  been  commenced  there. 

The  editor  in  his  salutatory  address  makes  a pro- 
per reference  to  the  character  of  the  community  in 
which  the  “Spectator”  is  located  and  derives  from 
the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  surrounded — from 
the  fact  that  the  people  of  Oregon  are  far  removed 
from  the  civilized  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
having  thus  far,  no  protection  but  that  which  is  af- 
forded by  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon,  and 
with  but  one  interest  to  represent,  and  that  interest, 
the  welfare  of  the  territory  and  the  citizens  of  it — 
sufficient  reasons  for  adhering  to  a perfect  neutrality 
in  politics.  There  are  numerous  indications,  how- 
ever, that  the  absence  of  the  wordy  strife  of  politi- 
cal war  will  not  be  deeply  felt,  because,  the  matter 
which  supplies  the  place  it  would  occupy,  is  both 
good  and  proper,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
“Spectator”  will  be  an  able  exponent  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  colony,  and  be  the  instrument  of  good 
in  times  present  and  to  come. 

We  find  in  the  first  number  the  “organic  laws  of 
Oregon,”  as  reported  by  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  provisional  government.  The  following  is  the 
preamble: 

“We,  the  people  of  the  Oregon  territory,  for  pur- 
poses oi  mutual  protection,  and  to  secure  peace  and 
prosperity  among  ourselves,  agree  to  adopt  the  fol 
lowing  laws  and  regulations,  until  such  time  as  the 
United  Stales  of  Jlmerica  extend  their  jurisdiction  over 
us.” 

The  Jaws  are  in  spirit  exactly  similar  to  the  best 
of  those  of  the  eastern  states,  and  while  simply  ex- 
pressed, are  comprehensive  and  decided  in  their  de- 
finitions of  rights,  privileges,  and  penalties. 

The  first  article  secures  freedom  of  worship— the 
benefits  of  habeas  corpus — the  trial  by  jury — of  pro- 
portional representation  in  the  legislature — guards 
personal  rights — sets  up  guards  around  the  persons 
and  property  of  the  Indians— forbids  slavery — grants 
the  right  to  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence, &c. 

The  second  article  provides  for  the  division  of  the 
governmental  powers  into  executive  legislative  and 
judicial  departments,  and  defines  the  powers  of  the 
persons  called  to  fill  the  different  offices.  The  legis- 
lative authority  is  entirely  vested  in  a house  of  re- 
presentatives, to  be  composed  of  not  less  than  thir- 
teen, nor  more  than  sixty-one  members,  to  be  annu- 
ally elected.  The  other,  and  usual  powers  are 
granted  to  it,  and  it  is  to  meet  annually,  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  December.  During  its  session  it  is  to 
elect  a secretary,  recorder,  treasuer,  auditor,  mar- 
shal, and  other  officers  necessary  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government.  The  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a governor,  to  be  chosen  for  a term  of  two 
years  and  the  usual  powers  and  privileges  are  grant- 
ed to  him.  The  judicial  power  is  confided  to  a su- 
preme court,  and  such  inferior  courts  of  law,  equity, 
and  arbitration  as  may  be  by  law  established.  (A 
subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  names  these  courts 
as  follows:  supreme,  criminal,  county,  probate,  and 
justices’s  courts.)  All  judicial  officers  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  legislature. 

All  the  officers  under  this  compact,  or  provisional 
government,  are  required  to  take  the  following  oath: 

“1  do  solemnly  swear  that  I will  support  the  or- 
ganic laws  of  the  provisional  government  of  Oregon, 


so  far  as  said  organic  laws  are  consistent  with  my 
duties  as  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a subject 
of  Great  Britain,  and  faithfully  demean  myself  in 
office.  So  help  me  God.” 

Every  white  man  may.  vote  after  having  resided 
six  months  in  the  territory,  and  be  eligible  to  office. 

Article  third,  requires  persons  holding  lands  to 
file, within  twelve  months  from  the  passage  of  the  act, 
in  the  recorder’s  office,  a specification  of  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  their  land  claim.  All  claimants 
to  make  permanent  improvements  within  six  months, 
or  pay  five  dollars  annually — non-residents  not  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  commutation  tax.  No  indi- 
vidual is  to  be  allowed  to  hold  a claim  of  more  than 
one  square  mile,  or  more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  in  a square  or  oblong  form;  neither  is  there  to 
be  more  than  one  claim  held  by  one  person. 

This  act  is  certified  to,  as  having  been  passed  “by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Oregon,”  on  the 
25th  of  July,  1845,  and  signed  by  “J.  E.  Long,  sec- 
retary.” 

Another  act  forbids  the  introduction,  sale,  and  dis- 
tillation of  ardent  spirits  in  the  territory,  under  pret- 
ty heavy  penalties,  and  empowers  the  proper  autho- 
rities to  seize  upon  liquor  or  distilling  apparatus, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  territory. 

The  obligation  administered  to  the  cival  officers, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  of  a singular  and  indefinite  cha- 
racter; and  it  will  require  the  earnest  desire  for  the 
general  good  to  prevent  a clashing  of  opinions  and 
feelings  among  the  various  officers.  What  may  be 
the  duty  of  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  may  be 
an  impropriety  in  a subject  of  Great  Britain," and 
hence  difficulties  may  arise.  The  provisional  go- 
vernment cannot,  however,  last  long,  because  the 
acceptance  of  the  Oregon  treaty  and  its  ratification 
by  both  powers,  will  make  it  a duty  upon  our  go- 
vernment at  once  to  extend  its  laws  and  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory  named  in,  and  confirmed  to  us  by, 
the  treaty.  The  framers  of  the  laws  have,  however, 
done  their  work  well;  and  with  wisdom  and  mode- 
ration joined  jarring  elements,  cast  out  things  that 
tended  to  evil  and  rested  the  structure  of  their  or- 
ganic law  upon  the  same  broad  basis  as  that  upon 
which  our  own  is  built. 

The  news  of  the  decease  of  Gen.  Jackson,  was 
received  there  about  the  18th  of  March  last,  and  the 
editor  makes  it  the  subject  for  somo  very  neat  and 
touching  remarks. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  known  in  Oregon 
city  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  McLaughlin,  the  agent  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  states  in  the  Spectator,  of  March  19th,  the 
reason  why  he  refused  “to  give  up  the  launch,  left 
at  Fort  George,  by  Commander  Wilkes,”  to  be,  that 
it  was  given  in  his  charge,  and  he  annexes  to  his 
communication  a letter  from  that  officer,  from  which 
we  take  the  following  paragraph: 

“1  will  now  state  in  a few  words  the  charge  I 
wish  the  lion.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to  assume, 
viz:  That  the  launch  be  kepL  at  Fort  George,  under 
the  special  care  of  the  agent  of  the  hon.  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  being  used  in 
affording  relief  and  aid  to  all  vessels  requiring  as- 
sistance of  any  kind,  or  pilots,  for  entering  (he  river, 
until  called  for  by  some  person  authorised  by  me  or 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales  to  receive 
her.” 

The  people  of  Oregon  city  are,  beyond  doubt,  thriv- 
ing and  contented,  and  the  newspapers  before  us 
bear  evidence  of  their  correct  and  settled  business 
habits.  Advertisements  set  forth  the  peculiar  qual- 
ities of  goods.  The  Masonic  Fraternity  of  Oregon 
city,  give  notice  of  their  organization  in  due  form — 
the  marriage  department  has  its  usual  filling  up,  and 
there  are  no  deaths  recorded.  The  city  corporation 
advertise  for  proposals  for  “taking  up  arid  clearing 
off  the  stumps  from  the  head  of  Main  street,  to  the 
bridge  near  the  tannery,”  and  everything  we  see, 
wears  a practical  look,  as  if  the  newness  of  things 
gave  occasion  not  only  for  the  exercise  of  hands,  but 
of  minds  also.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that  the 
muse  does  not  find  Oregon  a genial  soil,  for  it  has 
not  derived  strength  from  it,  as  yet,  to  make  a pro- 
per flight.  The  subjoined  is  the  first  stanza  of  a 
poem,  entitled  “Love,”  which  we  find  in  the  Spec- 
tator of  March  19lh: 

“My  heart  it  is  burdened  and  sad, 

What  can  I perform  lor  relief? 

Conversaiion  where  can  it  be  had? 

And  comfort  for  internal  grief?” 

The  muse  of  Oregon  may  do  better,  however,  and 
we  hope  she  will. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  at  these  recorded  evidences 
of  the  peopling  of  a far  off  section  of  our  country, 
and  to  know  from  them  that  they  are  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  hardy  industry,  which  has  brought 
greatne?3  and  affluence  to  the  east  from  which  they 
went.  Their  population  will  roll  backward  toward 
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us,  even  a9  we  progress  to  them,  and  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  streams  will  unite,  and  a natu- 
ral bond  of  amity  be  wrought  by  the  union,  spite  of 
the  saying  of  the  poet  that 

“ Mountains  interposed 

Make  enemies  of  nations,  that  had  else, 

' Like  kindred  drops  been  mingled  into  one.’’ 

U.  S.  Gazelle. 

News  from  Oregon.  Two-gentlemen,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Oregon,  arrived  in  this  city  yesterday. — 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Palmer,  belongs  to  Indiana;  the 
other,  Mr.  Smith,  is  from  Ohio.  From  the  latter 
gentleman  we  have  obtained  some  information  of  a 
very  interesting  character,  as  exhibiting  the  pros- 
pects of  the  American  population  in  that  quarter. 

These  gentlemen,  in  company  with  some  lifteen 
others,  left  Oregon  city  on  the  5th  of  March,  ar.d 
Dr.  Whitman's  missionary  establishment,  on  the 
Wallawalla  river,  on  the  14th  of  April.  This  mis- 
sionary establishment  is  represented  as  in  a flourish- 
ing condition,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Indians. 
Oregon  city  contains  a population  of  about  eight 
hundred.  It  contains  two  churches,  one  a Metho- 
dist and  the  other  a Catholic  church — two  flour 
mills,  and  three  saw  mills.  Oregon  city  is  now  the 
residence  of  Dr.  McLaughlin,  who  has  resigned  his 
post  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  is  actively 
employed  in  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the 
territory.  The  canal  around  the  Willemelte  Falls, 
for  the  erection  of  which  a bill  passed  the  Oregon 
legislature  last  year,  it  ;.s  now  proposed  to  convert 
into  a railroad,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
done  in  a year  or  two.  The  territory  of  Oregon  it- 
self is  represented  to  contain  a population  of  about 
7,000,  all  prosperously  employed,  and  those  who 
went  to  that  country  last  year  are  represented  as 
well  satisfied  with  their  situation.  The  intercourse 
between  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
cans was  of  a very  friendly  character,  though  great 
interest  was  manifested,  on  both  sides,  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  pending  negotiations  for  the  adjustment  of 
the  question  of  boundary.  It  is  the  impression  of 
our  informant,  that  the  treaty  arrangement  will  not 
be  satistactory  to  the  Americans,  but  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  seem  to  have  anticipated  very  accu- 
rately the  boundary  which  has  been  established. — 
This  country  north  of  the  Columbia,  which  has  been 
generally  represented  as  of  a very  poor  and  indiffer- 
ent quality,  is  not  so  regarded  by  our  informant.  It 
is  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  is  cultivated  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, who  find  a market  for  wheat,  at  §2.50  per 
bushel,  in  the  Russian  possessions. 

This  party  pursued  the  utual  route,  returning 
home.  It  is  a broadly  marked  wagon  road,  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  which  are  soon  to  be  obviated  by 
contemplated  improvements,  in  the  region  of  the 
Cascade  mountains. 

Mr.  Smith  gives  a melancholy  account  of  the  pro- 
gress and  sufferings  of  the  St.  Joseph's  company  of 
emigrants,  which  left  in  1845,  under  the  pilotage  of 
Mr.  Meek.  This  company  lost  their  way  and  en- 
dured incredible  hardships.  They  were  out  forty 
days  longer  than  usual,  and  before  their  arrival  at 
the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia,  some  seventy-five  of  the 
company  had  died.  A short  supply  of  provisions, 
and  that  of  the  worst  quality — very  poor  cattle — 
produced  what  was  called  the  “camp  fever.”  Fre- 
quently, too,  they  were  twenty-four  hours  without 
water  for  the  children  or  the  sick. 

On  their  return,  the  parly  met  the  advanced  com- 
pany of  the  Oregon  emigrants  at  Fort  Laramie. — 
They  were  getting  on  pretty  well,  but  were  suffering 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians  upon  their  cat- 
tle. The  Pawness  were  principally  concerned  in 
these  outrages,  and  on  one  occasion,  attacked  and 
killed  one  of  the  emigrants  who  was  out  in  search  of 
his  cattle.  The  person  killed  was  from  Henry  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  by  the  name  of  Edward  Trimble.  Pie  and 
a companion  by  the  name  of  Harrison,  were  fired 
upon  from  the  grass,  and  Trimble  killed,  and  Har- 
rison taken  prisoner.  They  were,  however,  disco- 
vered by  two  others  of  the  party,  who  raised  the 
shout,  and  the  Indians  fled.  Mr.  Trimble’s  body  was 
Dot  found.  He  has  left  a wife  and  four  small  chil- 
dren. They  would  have-' returned  by  this  party,  but 
were  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Mrs.  Trimble’s  friends  may  expect  her  re- 
turn as  speedily  as  possible. 

During  last  winter,  four  American  whalers  were 
lying  at  Vancouver’s  Island.  One  of  the  number 
was  ship  Morrison,  of  Massachusetts,  and  another 
the  ship  Louvie,  of  Connecticut.  Six  of  the  men 
belonging  to  these  vessels  stole  a whaling  boat,  and 
ran  away  with  it.  The  Indians  on  the  island  would 
not  permit  them  to  land.  They  were  compelled  to 
put  to  sea — a storm  3rose,  and  three  of  them  were 
drowned.  Their  names  were  Robert  Church,  Fre- 
derick Smith,  and  Mr.  Rice,  of  New  London. 


The  stock  of  goods  in  Oregon,  was  very  limited,  | 
and  many  articles  were  in  demand.  Our  Yankee 
friends  might  drive  an  advantageous  trade  by  send- 
ing a ship  load  of  goods  thither,  and  receiving  in 
return,  articles  of  trade  which  find  a ready  market 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  For  some  articles,  prices 
are  very  reasonable.  Sugar  is  sold  for  ten  cents, 
and  cofl'ee  for  twenty  cents — these  articles  are  ob- 
tained from  the  islands.  Coarse  boots  bring  §5  to 
§6  per  pair. 

The  Pawnees  recently  lost  twenty-five  men,  from 
an  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  Sioux — and  had 
their  village  burned,  and  numbers  taken  prisoners. 

[St.  Louis  Rep.  July  18. 
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“The  Corporal,”  whose  exceedingly  lively  and 
well  written  articles,  communicated  to  the  New  Or- 
leans Bee,  keep  the  public  well  posted  up  as  to  the 
affairs  on  the  Rio  Grande,  writes  from 

Matamoros,  July  4lh,  1846. 

I was  in  conversation  with  Mr.  De  Grey,  who  has 
returned  here  from  Chihuahua,  near  two  hours  this 
morning.  He  says  that  he  left  Sari  Antonio  with 
others  about  two  months  ago  with  goods  on  a trading 
expedition  to  Chihuahua,  and  proceeded  on  the  route 
unmolested  until  he  had  reached  Santa  Clova,  where 
they  were  stopped  by  the  guard  stationed  on  the  ri- 
ver and  their  goods  taken  from  them,  in  the  name  of 
the  revenue  laws  of  Mexico.  Mr.  De  G.  then  left 
his  party  and  travelled  down  the  east  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  for  a few  days,  when  he  crossed  over  and 
went  to  Saltillo,  where  he  was  advised  of  the  bloody 
battle  of  the  9lh,  by  its  citizens,  who  staled  to  him 
that  they  would  never  go  against  the  Americans 
again,  and  that  it  was  a generally  expressed  thing  at 
every  place  they  had  heard  of.  He  says  he  was 
stopped  by  Arista,  who  was  at  his  rancho,  near  Mon- 
terey, for  two  days,  and  although  the  general  had 
quit  the  Mexican  army  forever,  he  still  thought  it  his 
duty  to  detain  and  would  likely  have  kept  him  had 
he  not  managed  to  escape  and  get  into  Monterey.- — 
This  place  he  found  dull  and  “heavy” — and  not  one 
Mexican  soldier  in  it — the  people  damning  Paredes 
and  the  government,  saying  the  soldiers  had  eat  them 
out  of  every  thing  and  then  left  them  for  the  Ameri- 
cans to  prey  upon,  whom  they  were  looking  for  with 
much  anxiety.  They  told  him  at  this  place  that 
there  was  much  eagerness  displayed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Coahuila  and  the  upper  part  of  Tamaulipas 
before  the  news  of  the  fight  reached  them,  but  all 
operations  in  military  affairs  ceased  after  it,  and  pa- 
triotism was  sunk.  The  remnant  of  the  army — not 
500 — have  gone  to  Lenares,  and  were  in  a pitiful 
condition,  and  lessening  the  number  daily  by  deser- 
tion. They  had  recruited  a little  whilst  there,  and 
fortified  several  points,  but  the  citizens  said  it  was 
labor  thrown  away.  He  heard  that  GOO  men  volun- 
teered at  Monclova,  and  were  “eager  for  the  fray;” 
but  the  startling  news  from  the  Rio  Grande  gave 
them  a lick  back;  they  mutinied,  ajjd  500  of  them 
left  sans  ceremony.  They  had  been  made  to  believe 
that  our  pockets  were  lined  with  gold.  (How  they 
would  have  been  sucked  had  they  got  into  the  pock 
els  of  some  folks  I wot  of.)  He  saw  General  Ca- 
nales near  Reynosa,  who  told  him  that  he  command- 
ed but  125  men  at  the  time.  Carabajal,  his  cher  ami, 
gave  De  Grey,  a passport  to  protect  him  from  the 
band. 

I am  happy  to  inform  you  that  the  present  swell 
in  the  river  ha3  had  the  good  effect  of  clearing  a 
channel  at  the  mouth,  by  washing  away  the  sand, 
and  leaving  it  open  for  vessels  of  5 or  6 feet  water. 
The  vessels  at  the  mouth  have  gone  out  and  seve- 
ral steamers  have  come  in  laden  with  military  stores. 

Several  rows  have  occurred  in.  this  place  during 
the  last  few  days,  which  have  compelled  General 
Taylor  to  resume  strict  measures  again.  Several 
Mexicans  have  been  killed  and  others  wounded. — 
Those  of  our  men  who  engage  in  these  broils  arc 
bad  men — who  come  to  town  and  remain  here  about 
during  the  day,  in  connection  with  some  rangers  of 
similar  character,  but  1 am  proud  to  say,  for  the  ho- 
nor of  the  service,  they  are  few  in  number. 

There  are,  and  have  been  for  ten  days,  a set  of 
mountebanks  here  performing  cm  the  tight  rope  and 
cutting  “fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven.”  About 
half  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  their  per- 
formances they  mount  each  a mustang,  and  preceded 
by  a base  drum  and  clarionets,  parade  through  the 
principal  streets — dressed  in  their  performing  cos- 
tumes, and  followed  by  all  the  juveniles  of  the  town. 
They  are  natives,  and  style  themselves,  uCompania 
del  Norte."  I have  not"  had  the  courage  to  visit 
them. 


When  the  guns  from  the  battery  to-day  fired  their 
salute  at  12  o’clock,  the  cannon  from  the  church  was 
also  fired,  and  their  bells  pealed  out  a merry  chime. 

I began  to  think  they  were  joining  us  in  our  celebra- 
tion, but  soon  learned  it  was  the  fete  day  of  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  Matamoros,  who  like  the  Fourth  of 
July,  as  the  Irishman  says,  was  a person  of  some  im- 
portance. My  informant  told  me  that  on  this  day, 
heretofore,  the  public  square  is  filled  with  persons, 
tables,  and  mats  are  covered  with  refreshments,  and 
after  the  solemnities  of  the  church  are  through  with, 
male  and  female  sit  down  and  indulge  in  the  enticing 
game  of  monte. 

By  the  way,  speaking  of  monte.  I was  much 
amused  a few  days  ago  at  a scene  I witnessed  in  a 
school  room.  There  were  some  fifty  boys  and  girls 
seated  on  their  mats  when  I first  went  to  the  door, 
and  they  were  laughing  and  talking  as  much  as  our 
children  when  at  play.  The  teacher  was  seated  on 
a place  something  like  a pulpit,  and  every  now  and 
then  he  would  call  one  of  them  to  him,  ask  a ques- 
tion and  send  him  off-  again.  Then  looking  up  the 
room  numbers  were  seen  playing  monte,  betting 
checks,  and  making  as  much  noise  as  you  ever  heard 
about  a Ronda  table  in  New  Orleans. 

There  is  a gentleman  here  who  has  resided  22 
years  in  Mexico,  trying  to  raise  fifty  men  to  go  to 
Chihuahua.  He  says  there  was  once  a large  city 
within  six  days  journey  of  that  place,  and  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  opposite,  which  was  besieged  and 
destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
massacred  except  two,  one  of  these  went  to  Spain, 
and  the  other  to  New  Orleans  by  the  way  of  Mexico. 
He  says  the  one  who  went  to  New  Orleans  raised 
500  men  and  started  back  to  recover  an  immense  trea- 
sure, over  §50,000,000  but  that  he  never  returned,  cr 
was  heard  of  after  passing  the  Presidio  Rio  Grande. 
'Thinks  the  same  Indians  who  destroyed  the  town  did 
a like  job  for  him  and  his  men.  Their  starling  is  a 
matter  of  record,  if  not  in  New  Orleans  he  knows  it 
is  at  El  Paso  del  Norte,  and  a record  of  the  mine. — 
He  calls  the  place  La  Gran  Quevira.  Time — when 
the  Spariards  had  New  Orleans.  He  is  a sane  maD, 
and  one  1 have  communicated  with  ever  since  I came 
here — is  acquainted  with  every  Mexican  in  Tamau- 
lipas, and  says  that  his  reasons  for  not  attempting 
this  thing  before,  was  the  difficulty  of  passing  those 
Mexican  posts  which  will  soon  be  in  our  hands.  Pie 
says  he  knows  the  world  will  laugh  at  him,  and  call 
it  a foolish  affair,  but  he  will  stand  the  laugh.  He 
was  to  see  me  again  this  morning  on  the  subject,  and 
make  further  disclosures,  to  try  and  induce  me  to 
buckle  my  fortune  on  his  back,  and  he  would  bear 
the  burden.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  I’ll  tell  you 
my  opinion  at  some  fulure  day. 

The  roads  are  drying  up  very  fast,  and  the  rains 
are  reckoned  to  be  over  for  the  present.  Weather 
very  hot. 

July  7th. — There  was  another  arrival  from  Mon- 
terey last  night — but  little  comes  by  it  worth  relating. 
A Mexican  citizen  of  this  place  came  down  in  six 
days.  The  few  troops  left  Linares  about  15  days 
ago,  and  went  to  Monterey,  where  he  says  they  have 
been  put  to  work  on  the  fortifications.  He  heard 
something  of  soldiers  steering  this  way  but  did  not 
believe  it.  Many  of  the  citizens  about  there  and 
Saltillo  did  not  seem  to  care  much  which  of  the 
armies  reached  it  first.  Gur  troops  were  in  good 
health  at  Pveyr.oso.  Nothing  of  the  movements  of 
Arista. 

We  had  news  last  night  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
Potomac,  for  this  place,  but  I suppose  you  have  heard 
it,  as  she  was  wrecked  within  30  miles  of  Galves- 
ton. Several  of  the  light  draft  boats  have  reached 
here,  and  a large  number  are  on  their  way.  'The 
Enterprize,  Big  Hatchee,  Troy,  and  Medina  are 
about  landing. 

Dakin’s  regiment  arrived  here  on  the  fourth,  and 
have  gone  14  miles  above;  the  Washington  regiment 
and  a portion  of  the  5th,  went  last  night,  we  (the  A. 
J.  R.)  follow  on  Thursday,  and  the  Montezuma  regi- 
ment, from  below,  immediately  after.  The  river  is 
now  in  good  boating  order,  and  no  better  opportuni 
ty  will  present  itself  for  taking  up  such  troops  a3  are 
intended  for  Camargo;  sending  four  Louisiana  regi- 
ments of  six  months  volunteers,  fourteen  miles  above 
Matamoros — looks  to  me  as  if  there  was  “something 
rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark,”  and  they  may  not 
get  much  further  “into  the  bowels  of  the  land.”  But 
this  is  speculation. 

Captain  McCullough  left  here  on  the  5th  with  a 
fine  company  of  mounted  men  for  some  wherein  the 
interior.  Kendall  was  with  him. 

July  8th,  1846,  9.  p m. — As  nothing  pertaining  to 
army  matters,  or  local  news  of  any  kind  suggests  it- 
self, I will  pass  a lew  idle  moments  in  rehearsing  to 
you  something  more  about  that  mine  in  New  Mexi- 
co, as  1 have  passed  a greater  part  of  the  evening  in 
conversation  with  the  person  who  intends  astonishing 
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the  world  with  his  recital,  and,  he  says,  action  on  the 
subject. 

He  who  has  taken  so  much  pains  to  impress  upon 
me  the  importance  of  this  great  affair,  and  pointed 
out  so  eagerly  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  ap- 
proached, is,  as  I think  I said  before,  a man  as  well 
known  throughout  the  Rio  Grande  country  and  the 
whole  of  New  Mexico,  as  old  Swon  is  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  his  whole  talk  now  is — 

LA  GRAN  QUEVIRA. 

The  written  distances  and  descriptions  he  has 
placed  before  me  set  forth  this  place  to  be  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  first  ridge  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and 
only  108  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the 
great  road  crosses  at  El  Paso  del  Norte.  He  says 
the  best  route  for  a company  to  pursue,  in  leaving 
New  Orleans  for  instance,  would  be  to  follow  the 
Colorado  from  Austin  up  to  the  great  valley  which 
connects  with  that  of  Sacramento,  and  that  twelve 
days,  at  thirty  miles  per  day,  would  take  them  to  the 
place.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a large  hill,  about 
twenty  miles  from  an  enormous  spring,  the  water  of 
which  is  brought  to  the  place  by  an  aqueduct — built 
of  stone  and  cement  the  whole  length  of  twenty 
miles.  A splendid  church  now  stands  there — an  ex- 
traordinary structure,  both  as  regards  ornament  and 
durability.  Other  signs  of  the  immense  wealth  of 
the  place  are  still  perceptible.  In  El  Paso  del  Norte 
a priest  had  shown  him  the  record  from  which  he 
gleaned  that  once  or  twice  a year  large  amounts  of 
treasures  were  sent  to  Spain — Mexico  being  then  a 
sort  of  Viceroyalty — and  returning  with  the  convoys 
would  add  more  operatives  to  the  works,  which  be- 
gan to  raise  the  envy  of  the  hordes  of  Indians  at  that 
time  living  in  its  vicinity.  At  one  season  when  they 
were  making  extraordinary  preparations  for  trans- 
porting the  precious  metals,  the  Indians  assembled, 
and  concluded  among  the  several  tribes  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  place  and  massacre  of  the  inmates.  This 
was  easier  said  than  done,  but  they  accomplished 
their  undertaking  by  opening  the  aqueduct  and  turn- 
ing off  the  water  from  the  Spaniards.  In  this  situa- 
tion the  miners  resolved  to  bury  their  treasure  and 
move  out  together;  but  the  Indians  dared  them  so 
near  that  they  could  not,  and  all  but  two  perished; 
these  two  went  to  Mexico,  gave  the  pat  liculars  of 
the  affair  and  solicited  aid  to  enable  them  to  return, 
saying  that  an  amount  of  treasure  worth  fifty  millions 
had  been  buried  and  could  be  easily  obtained  with 
but  little  assistance.  But  the  distance  being  so  creat 
—1,400  miles,  and  the  red  men  so  numerous,  nobody 
would  advance,  and  the  thing  urns  dropped.  One  of 
the  two  went  to  New  Orleans  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  raised  the  number  of  men  he  wanted,  (500,) 
and  started  by  way  of  the  Sabine,  but  was  never 
heard  of  after  crossing  it.  Two  brothers,  now  re- 
siding in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  Drs.  Mazures,  the  de- 
scendants of  an  old  French  family — assured  my  in- 
formant that  a record  of  the  departure  of  these  men, 
and  the  nature  of  the  expedition,  was  found  in  New 
Orleans,  a few  years  ago,  and  that  at  the  time  they 
started  it  was  customary  for  every  parly  of  men 
leaving  the  place  to  register  their  names,  where  they 
were  going  to  and  for  what  purpose.  Within  a few 
years  several  American  and  Frenchmen  and  a small 
party  from  Texas  have  visited  the  place,  and  are 
witnesses  to  a portion  of  the  story.  They  certify  to 
the  aqueduct,  church,  square,  and  court  yard;  say 
that  the  mouth  of  the  mine  is  still  open  and  that  it 
was  entered  more  than  eight  feet,  when  the  water 
induced  the  explorer  to  return. 

He  is  certain  that  a small  body  of  men  could  reach 
t without  being  molested,  if  they  went  went  up  the 
Rio  Grande,  though  the  route  is  not  either  as  good 
or  near  as  that  up  the  Colorado;  and  should  such  an 
expedition  be  got  up,  and  1 at  liberty,  1 would  readi- 
ly go,  believing  that  the  beautiful  country  through 
which  I should  pass  would  pay  me,  should  I get  no- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Dryden— there,  you  have  his  name— is  nearly 
all  the  time  with  me,  and  so  extensive  is  his  know- 
ledge and  so  retentive  his  memory  of  Mexico  and 
Mexican  character,  that  my  time  passes  most  agree- 
ably, and  we  have  been  and  will  continue  to  publish 
some  of  his  sketches  in  our  paper — The  American 
Flag — which  you  will  sec  1 have  been  connected 
with  for  a few  numbers,  (to  pass  away  the  heavy  sun 
shine  hours  of  the  day.)  Mr.  D.  promises  to  give 
us  a few  outlines  of  this  great  mine  for  publication, 
and  you  will  probably  see  it  in  our  next  number. 

July  9th,  4 P.  M. — Two  or  three  regiments  of  re- 
gulars left  here  this  morning  to  form  an  encampment 
above;  Dakin’s  and  the  Washington  have  gone;  the 
Montezuma  is  now  going  up  in  the  steamboats,  and 
the  A.  Jackson  will  go  on  Saturday. 

All  travelling  must  now  be  done  by  steamers,  as 
the  river  has  overflowed  its  banks  in  many  places 
aDd  inundated  the  country  adjacent. 

There  has  been  several  cases  of  murder  here  late- 
ly, growing  out  of  difficulties  between  the  Texans 


and  Mexicans,  and  it  is  no  novel  sight  to  see  a Mexi-  I 
can  laying  in  the  streets  at  day-light,  shot  or  stabbed 
to  the  heart. 

This  morning  a volunteer  was  brought  to  the  guard 
house  by  the  policia,  his  throat  cut  and  stabbed  in 
twenty  places  into  the  heart.  Not  being  recognized, 
in  a few  moments,  a detail  was  made  and  sent  out- 
side of  the  city  for  burial,  without  ceremony  and 
without  blanket  or  coffin.  Two  others  are  reported 
to  have  been  killed.  The  Mexicans  pretend  great 
friendship  with  a drunken  man,  promise  to  intro- 
duce him  to  some  Senoras,  get  him  off,  cut  his  fhroat 
and  take  his  money,  if  he  has  any.  Such  acts  as 
this,  lead  to  retaliation,  and  unless  a stop  is  put  to  it, 
will  result  badly  before  long. 

No  news  from  the  interior,  unless  I tell  you  that 
the  town  of  Camargo  is  completely  under  water. 

The  steamer  James  L.  Day  arrived  at  N.  Orleans, 
on  the  18th.  Majors  Dimmick  and  Morris,  Capt. 
Burke,  and  Lieuts.  Fremont  and  Magruder,  of  the 
U.  S.  army  came  passengers  in  the  steamer,  having 
left  Brazos  Santiago,  on  the  15th.  The  troops  w.ere 
being  sent  forward  as  fast  as  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  the  high  waters  would  allow.  The 
Louisiana  volunteers  were  being  concen  trated 
above  Matamoros.  The  Washington  and  Col.  Da- 
kin’s regiments  were  a short  distance  above  that 
place.  Tile  Andrew  Jackson  regiment  left  for  Rey- 
nosa  on  the  9th,  and  Col.  Davis  moved  up  the  river 
on  the  10th  inst.  The  Tennessee  regiment  relieved 
Davis’  command  at  Burita. 

An  article  in  the  Matamoros  American  Flag,  of 
the  10th  inst.,  informs  us  that  broils  occasionally 
break  out  amongst  the  volunteers  and  Mexicans,  re- 
sulting in  death.  That  paper  states  that  Gen.  Tay- 
lor uses  every  exertion  to  prevent  persons  attached 
to  the  army  from  disturbing  the  citizens  of  Matamo- 
ros. The  Mexican  authorities  are  urged  to  more  at- 
tention in  keeping  their  citizens  in  order  and  dis- 
persing them  when  engaged  in  riotous  proceedings. 
Some  of  Canales’  men  are  supposed  to  be  lurking 
about  Matamoros  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  murder. 
Considering  the  leniency  shown  by  Gen.  Taylor  to- 
wards the  captive  city,  in  permitting  the  people  to 
pursue  their  wonted  avocations,  and  the  courts  of 
law  to  administer  justice,  it  behooves  the  civil  police 
to  be  diligent  in  suppressing  disorders  and  sending 
away  dangerous  persons.  A young  American  soldier 
was  found  near  the  office  of  the  American  Flag,  on 
the  6th  inst.,  with  his  throat  dreadfully  cut  ami  his 
heart  pierced  with  several  dagger  wounds.  The  inur 
derer  has  not  been  discovered. 

The  Rio  Grande  was  yet  rising  on  the  10th.  In 
several  places  about  Matamoros  it  had  overflowed  its 
banks. 

Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  Picayune,  writing  to  that  pa 
per  from  Reyr.osa,  Mexico,  July  8,  1846,  says — 
“McCulloch’s  Rangers,  which  corps  I have  again 
joined,  arrived  here  yesterday  from  Matamoros,  after 
a trip  which  was  haid  enough  both  upon  American 
men  ar.d  American  horses.  The  road  is  crooked 
enough  at  the  best  of  times;  but  now  that  the  Rio 
Grande  is  over  its  banks,  we  were  obliged  to  turn 
out  into  the  high  and  dry  chaparral  a dozen  limes, 
and  had  to  wade,  dig  anil  flounder  through  water, 
mud  and  mire  until  the  patience  of  the  men  and 
strength  of  the  poor  horses  was  entirely  exhausted. 
And  then  the  weather  down  in  this  southern  latitude 
— a hot  sun  overhead  and  not  a breath  of  air  stirring 
in  (lie  thick  and  matted  chaparral — verily,  this  tiling 
of  scouting  through  Mexico  may  be  exciting  enough, 
but  it  is  (ar  from  being  agreeable  any  way  it  can  tie 
fixed.  Not  a sign  of  a tent  do  we  lake  along,  while 
shade  and  shelter  are  matters  not  pertaining  to  the 
country.  You  can  form  some  idea  of  campaigning 
among  the  “greasers”  and  then  weep. 

The  steamer  Aid,  Capt.  Hyde,  has  just  arrived 
with  three  companies  of  the  7tb  U.  S.  Infantry,  un- 
der Capt.’s  Holmes,  Whiting,  and  Paul,  on  board. — 
The  rest  of  the  regiment,  ail  under  Capt.  Miles, 
will  be  here  in  a day  or  two,  either  by  land  or  water, 
when  a move  will  be  made  towards  Camargo.  We 
learn  here  that  that  city  has  suffered  much  from  the 
oveiflow  of  the  river,  different  accounts  giving  the 
number  of  houses  washed  away  or  destroyed  us  be- 
ing between  one  and  five  hundred.  That  the  place 
lias  suffered  much  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  the 
full  extent  cannot  be  known  until  we  reach  the  place. 

The  high  water  has  been  of  incredible  injury  to 
the  crops  on  the  Rio  Grande,  some  asserting  that 
even  three-fourths  of  the  cotton  and  corn  in  the  bot- 
toms have  been  destroyed.  It  will  not  only  go  hard 
with  those  from  hand  to  mouth  people,  whose  only 
thought  is  of  the  day,  but  I am  fearful  that  it  may 
occasion  difficulty  in  giving  Gen.  Taylor  the  means 
of  subsisting  his  troops  to  the  extent  he  anticipated 
from  the  appearance  of  the  crops  a short  while  since. 
Three  weeks  ago,  when  i went  down  on  the  Aid  to 


Matamoros,  there  never  was  as  good  a promise  of  an 
abundant  harvest,  and  all  were  cheerful;  now  the 
poor  Mexicans  are  stalking  about  waist  deep  in  the 
corn  fields,  the  families  have  been  driven  off  to  the 
high  grounds,  and  every  face  is  shrouded  in  gloom. 
The  war  has  been  of  service,  real  service  to  the  in- 
habitants on  the  Rio  Grande,  but  the  freshet  has 
ruined  them. 

You  have  seen  the  drift  on  the  Mississippi  in  high 
water  times;  drift  is  a different  thing  here.  To  be 
sure  you  see  a few  small  trees  and  a heap  of  light 
brush  floating  along  at  intervals;  but  the  principal 
drift,  if  I can  believe  the  words  of  one  who  I am 
half  inclined  to  believe  is  a bit  of  a wag,  is  water- 
melons and  dead  horses.  A strange  combination,  but 
I have  seen  both  coming  down  together. 

They  have  been  expecting  an  attack  from  Canales 
again  here,  and  the  Plaza  has  been  placed  in  a strong- 
er state  than  ever,  but  no  Canales  has  appeared. — 
Report  had  it  that  he  was  coming  in  last  night,  with 
fire  and  sword,  but  the  different  watches  passed  off 
quietly.  He  is  not  coming  into  this  place. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
writes  from  Fort  Polk,  July  14,  1846. — Gentlemen: 
Once  more  we  have  been  favored  by  the  arrival  of  a 
steamer,  and,  as  is  confidently  expected,  a mail — 
the  James  L.  Day,  about  which  some  anxiety  has 
been  felt  lately,  having  just  made  her  appearance,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all  here. 

This  hearing  from  the  states  once  a month — or 
twice  at  most — is  rather  trying  to  one’s  philosophy, 
so  heavily  taxed  by  a thousand  other  things  in  this 
destitute  region.  1 know  of  nothing  so  gratifying 
and  cheering  to  a people  situated  as  ours  is  in  this 
country,  as  the  arrival  of  a mail;  1 would  only  put  it 
second  to  a victory,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  they  dont  come  oftener. 

No  news  or  material  changes  since  my  Iasi.  The 
rain,  if  anything,  has  risen,  completely  cutting  off 
transportation  by  land  between  this  and  Matamoros 
— particularly  at  the  several  ravines  the  other  side 
of  Palo  Alto,  which  appears  to  be  the  old  bed  of  the 
river,  and  through  which  the  water  flows  with  quite 
a rapid  current  and  of  considerable  depth. 

The  last  report  is  that  the  water  is  at  a stand,  per- 
haps falling,  having  caused  the  removal  of  all  Ihe 
camps  save  one. 

Troops  continue  to  arrive  almost  daily,  and  soon 
afterwards  move  up  and  take  position  upon  the  river 
near  Burita.  The  7th  regiment  of  infantry  lias  gone 
to  Rcynosa  or  Camargo. 

The  weather,  together  with  the  inactivity  of  the 
troops,  has  caused  considerable  sickness  among  them. 
1 learn  there  are  several  hundred  in  hospital  at  Ma- 
tamoros, and  the  measles  have  broken  out  in  one  of 
the  camps. 

“Curiosity  runs  high”  to  know  the  object  of  a visit 
of  two  British  naval  officers  to  General  Taylor,  who 
arrived  here  in  a vessel  of  war  from  Tampico. — - 
Communication  being  cut  off',  they  sent  their  des- 
patches by  maii  to  their  consul  at  Matamoros,  to  be 
laid  by  him  before  the  consul  general.  Nous  verrons. 

Appearances  indicate  a move  of  ihe  army  into  the 
nterior  as  soon  as  the  waters  subside. 

Report  says  Gen.  Paredes  has  sent  a proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Matamoros,  calling  upon  them  to 
treat  our  regulars  with  every  kindness  and  consider- 
ation, because  ol  the  unparalleled  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  the  wounded,  as  well  as  prisoners  and  citi- 
zens. He  takes  occasion  to  score  the  Texans,  &c. — 
If  this  be  true,  it  argues  more  favorably  than  other- 
wise. S. 

official — no.  59. 

Headquarters  of  Ihe  Army  of  Occupation. 

Matamoros,  July  ilk,  1846. 

Sir:  It  has  been  brought  to  my  notice  that  an 
omission  occurred  in  my  detailed  report  of  the  action 
of  the  9th,  which  1 beg  leave  to  supply  in  the  follow- 
ing words,  to  follow  immediately  alter  the  mention 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  McIntosh’s  being  “twice  se- 
verely wounded:” 

“The  command  of  the  5th  infantry  then  devolved 
upon  Major  Staniford,  who  conducted  it  with  zeal 
and  ability  to  the  close  of  tiie  engagement.” 

1 need  hardly  say  that  this  omission  was  entirely 
accidental,  and  1 beg,  as  an  act  of  justice  tu  Major 
Staniford  as  well  as  myself,  that  the  above  paragraph 
may  be  inserted  in  the  original  report,  and  may  re- 
ceive the  same  publicity. 

1 am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  ob’t.  serv’t., 

Z.  TAYLOR,  Brevet  Major  General. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army. 

Brigadier  Gen.  Wool,  reached  Memphis,  Tenn., 
on  the  6th,  and  the  Memphis  Eagle  says  was  busily 
engaged  “in  equipping  and  paying  the  troops  in  ren- 
dezvous preparatory  to  their  embarkation  for  the  Rio 
Grande.”  The  cavalry  (says  the  Eagle)  will  take 
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up  their  line  of  march  west  to  Little  Rock,  Fulton, 
Dobbyn’s  Ferry,  and  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  about 
ten  days;  the  distance  is  about  950  miles,  and  they 
will  reach  San  Antonio  about  the  first  of  September. 

Gen.  Wool  and  Col.  Churchill  and  staff  arrived  at 
St.  Louis,  on  the  16tli  inst.,  from  Memphis,  and  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Alton  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
ing off  the  volunteers  rendezvoused  there  to  the  seat 
of  war.  It  is  said  that  all  of  them  with  the  excep 
lion  of  Col.  Baker’s  regiment  at  Jefferson  barracks, 
will  be  despatched  during  the  present  week. 

Movement  of  Troops.  Two  companies  of  the 
2d  regiment  U.  S.  Infantry,  under  command  of  Lt. 
Col.  Reilly,  arrived  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  19th,  from 
Detroit,  en  route  for  the  seat  of  war. 

Three  companies  of  the  2d  infantry  arrived  at 
New  York,  on  the  21st,  en  route  for  Point  Isabel, 
and  are  quartered  at  Governor’s  island.  These  com- 
panies are,  two  of  them  from  Sackett’s  Harbor,  and 
one  from  Oswego.  The  companies  from  Sackett’s 
Harbor,  are  B,  Capt.  Smith,  Lieut.  Wessels;  F, 
Lieut.  Lyons,  commanding.  From  Oswego,  compa- 
ny G,  Lieut.  Patten,  commanding. 

The  Court  of  Inquiry  ordered  to  assemble  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  (Old  Point),  for  the  investigation 
of  the  charges  against  General  Gaines,  met  on  the 
21sl,  and  organized  for  the  transaction  of  business. — 
The  Court  sat  with  closed  doors  of  course.  All  the 
members  had  not  arrived.  Gen.  Gaines  was,  upon 
his  arrival  at  Fortress  Monroe,  received  by  Col. 
Walbach,  commandant,  and  saluted  with  13  guns, 
together  with  the  honors  due  to  his  high  rank. 

Wagons  for  the  Army.  A government  agent 
was  in  town  yesterday  to  negotiate  with  our  manu- 
facturers for  the  construction  of  baggage  wagons  for 
the  army,  and  contracts  for  about  400  have  been 
taken  in  Newark. — -Newark  Daily  Mv. 

A Library  for  the  Army  of  Occupation. — 
Presuming,  probably,  that  the  army  would  have  lei- 
sure for  study,  the  following  publishers  inNew  York 
have  contributed  a very  excellent  library  for  the 
army  on  the  Rio  Grande: — Harper  & Brothers;  Bur- 
gess, Stringer  & Co.;  Wiley  & Putnam;  Saxton  & 
hides;  Mark  H.  Newman;  W.  Taylor  St  Co.;  J.  & 
G.  A.  Langley;  Baker  & Scribner;  M.  W.  Dodd; 
Darius  Mead;  J.  S.  Redfield;  Fowler  & Wells;  C. 
S.  Francis  & Co.;  Wood  & Son,  and  Stanford  & 
Swords.  The  idea  was  suggested  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Marshall,  of  Vicksburgh,  Miss.,  at  present  in  New 
York  on  a visit. 

The  government  is  buying  mules  in  Tennessee,  at 
§100  apiece. 

Ppofessor  Mahan.  A gold  medal  was  presented 
to  Professor  Mahan,  of  West  Point,  a few  days  ago, 
by  a number  of  the  citizens  of  New  York,  as  a to- 
ken of  their  appreciation  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
him  before  the  military  of  that  city. 

Lieut.  Deas,  who,  it  was  reported  at  the  time,  had 
been  attracted  by  some  Mexican  damsel,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Fort  Brown,  but  who 
in  reality  had  swam  the  river  in  search  of  the  la- 
mented Col.  Cross,  and  was  captured  by  the  enemy, 
has  been  restored  to  his  company. 

Lieut.  Charles  D.  Jordan,  8 III  U.  S Infantry. — 
Presentation  of  a sword. — Lieut.  Jordan  is  a native  of 
Canton,  Massachusetts.  Having  signally  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  late  battles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
been  severely  wounded,  on  reaching  New  York,  his 
fellow  townsmen  residing  in  that  city  determined  to 
present  him  with  a sword  as  a testimony  of  regard 
and  of  admiration  for  his  gallantry.  The  ceremo- 
nies of  presentation  took  place  a few  days  since,  in 
the  presence  of  a large  assemblage  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Professor  Mahan,  of 
West  Point,  Gen.  Sandford  and  staff,  Major  Hall, 
Mr.  Durand,  the  artist,  &c.  George  Endicott,  esq., 
made  a few  remarks  on  the  occasion  which  had  call- 
ed them  together.  The  sword  was  presented  by 
Major  Gen.  Sandford,  with  an  appropriate  address 
to  the  recipient.  The  sword  is  of  beautiful  work- 
manship. The  following  is  the  inscription: 

“To  Lieut.  Charles  D.  Jordan,  8th  infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  from  his  fellow  tow nsmen  residing  inNew 
York,  as  a mark  of  their  respect  for  his  brave  con- 
duct at  the  Battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Reseca  de  la 
Palma,  May  8th  and  9lh,  1846.  Presented  July  13th, 
1846.” 

Lieut.  Jordan  replied  in  a very  modest  manner  to 
Major  General  Sandford.  He  said  he  was  taken  a 
little  by  surprise  in  the  presentation  of  this  sword, 
but  it  was  a soldier’s  duty  to  be  always  ready.  Uc 
would  take  the  present  occasion  to  express  his  thanks 


for  the  kind  attention  shown  him  since  he  had  been 
in  our  city.  In  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Reseca 
de  la  Palma  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty. — 
There  were  others  who  had  been  brave  and  gallant 
in  those  actions.  He  considered  it  a favorable  cir- 
cumstance to  have  been  wounded,  for  lie  had  excited 
the  sympathies  of  his  countrymen. 

After  Lieut.  Jordan  had  concluded,  George  Endi- 
cott, esq.,  remarked  to  the  company  that  the  favora 
ble  circumstances  alluded  to  by  Lieut.  Jordan  was  his 
having  three  gun-shot  wounds  in  the  arm,  two  in  the 
breast,  and  two  bayonet  stabs  in  the  back!  Lieut.  Jor- 
dan was  some  distance  ahead  of  his  company  when 
he  charged  upon  the  enemy,  and  when  he  fell  he 
was  pinned  to  the  ground  by  a bayonet  in  the  hands 
of  a Mexican,  and  would  have  been  killed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  bravery  of  Lieut.  Lincoln,  a son  of  Gov. 
Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  his  rescue 
and  with  his  own  sword  slew  the  two  Mexicans  who 
were  about  despatching  Lieut.  Jordan.  After  the 
presentation  of  the  sword  three  hearty  cheers  were 
given  for  the  gallant  Lieut.  Jordan,  and  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Reseca  de  la  Palma.  Toasts  and 
sentiments  were  drank.  Speeches  abounding  with 
wit,  pith,  and  humor  were  made  by  several  of  the 
distinguished  guests,  &c.,  &c. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Louisiana  volunteers. — Two  regiments  of  Lou- 
isiana volunteers  were  enrolled  under  the  requisition 
of  Gen.  Gaines,  for  service  in  Texas.  They  were 
commanded  by  Col.  Gilbert  and  Col.  Sanders,  and 
were  a most  efficient  body  of  men.  After  General 
Gaines’  orders  had  been  countermanded  by  order  of 
the  president,  they  solicited  that  they  might  be  call- 
ed into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  other  vo- 
lunteers. The  representative  of  the  district  in  con- 
gress joined  in  the  call.  But  it  appears,  from  a let- 
ter from  Mr.  Marcy,  dated  on  the  9th,  that  the  pre- 
sident declines  a compliance  with  this  request.  The 
secretary  of  war  concludes  by  saying,  “that  he  (the 
president)  would  not  be  justified  in  making  any 
other  disposition  in  regard  to  either  of  the  regiments 
in  question.” 

Deserters. — The  two  Sergeants  who  deserted 
from  C3 pt.  Desha’s  company  of  Alabama  volunteers 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  were  arrested  in  Mobile,  and 
were  about  to  be  sent  back  to  be  tried  by  a military 
court,  when  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  taken  out 
for  their  detention,  and  the  examination  of  their 
case  before  a civil  court.  After  hearing  the  case, 
the  judge  decided  that  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
camp  for  trial  by  court  martial.  From  this  decision 
an  appeal  wa3  taken  to  the  court  of  appeals,  where 
the  matter  now  lies. 

Death  of  C.  J.  McNulty. — Capt.  Hicks,  of  the 
New  Era,  arrived  yesterday  from  New  Orleans,  re- 
ports the  death  of  C.  J.  McNulty,  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  war.  He  died  just  below  Memphis.  Pie 
was  a private  in  the  Knox  county  volunteers,  and 
formerly  well  known  as  the  clerk  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. 

Georgia  volunteers. — Two  men  were  drowned 
— Farrar  and  McNier — in  the  Alabama  river,  while 
on  their  way  to  Mobile.  They  jumped  overboard 
from  the  steamer  in  a fright. 

The  Mobile  papers  gives  the  particulars  of  an  af- 
fair, on  the  wharf  in  that  city,  connected  with  a 
corps  of  volunteers  from  Georgia.  Some  of  the 
men  undertook  to  torment  some  negroes  fishing  at 
the  wharf.  Two  were  knocked  into  the  river  and 
one  of  them  drowned.  Excitement  followed,  and 
the  troops  were  for  hurrying  off  the  boat  on  which 
they  were  embarked — but  the  mayor  ordered  their 
detention,  and  three  men  were  arrested  and  taken 
before  the  mayor.  Two  were,  after  examination, 
discharged,  and  the  third  sent  to  prison  to  answer  (or 
his  crime. 

South  Carolina  volunteers. — The  secretary  of 
war  has  informed  the  governor  of  S.  Carolina  that 
there  is  no  necessity  at  present  fur  calling  the  regi- 
ment of  that  stale  into  service. 

Capt.  Webster. — The  Boston  Courier  says  that  a 
splendid  sword  has  been  manufactured  for  Captain 
Edward  Webster,  (son  of  Senator  Webster,)  which 
is  to  be  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends  in 
Boston. 

Ohio  volunteers. — The  first  regiment  of  Ohio 
volunteers,  commanded  by  Col.  Mitchell,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  Weller,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  8lh  of 
July,  by  the  steamers  New  World  and  Carolina,  from 
Cincinnati,  and  encamped  at  the  battle  ground  below 
the  barracks. 


The  3d  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Col.  S. 
R.  Curtis,  Lieut.  Col.  McCook,  and  Adj.  Eaton,  ar- 
rived on  the  9th. 

Two  steamboats  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
16th,  with  the  2d  regiment. 

Indiana  volunteers. — A steamboat  arrived  at  N. 
Orleans  on  the  16th  July,  with  five  companies  of  the 
2d  regiment  of  Indiana  volunteers. 

New  York  volunteers. — We  learn  that  the  full 
complement  of  seven  regiments  of  volunteers  requir- 
ed from  this  state,  for  service  in  the  war  against 
Mexico,  has  already  been  obtained,  and  all  the  line 
officers  commissioned.  It  is  expeted  that  the  field 
officers  will  also  receive  their  commissions  in  the 
course  of  twelve  or  fourteen  days,  when  the  whole 
force  will  be  complete,  awaiting  orders  from  the 
war  department.  An  excess,  nearly  sufficient  for 
another  regiment,  we  understand,  has  been  reported 
to  the  adjutant  general’s  office.  [Jllbany  Jlllas. 

Expedition  against  Chihuahua. — The  compa- 
ny of  U.  States  dragoons  that  have  for  some  time 
been  at  Austin,  Texas,  left  there  on  the  16th  June, 
for  San  Antonio. 

Capt.  R.  M.  Snell,  of  the  Texan  volunteers,  has 
arrived  at  Galveston  for  the  purpose  of  raising  three 
or  four  companies  of  foot,  for  what  service  is  not 
stated. 

The  Santa  Fe  expedition. — Col.  Price's  regiment. 
A letter  from  Lexington,  Mo.,  dated  the  2d,  says — 
“Col.  Price  has  been  informed  by  Col.  Kearney,  that 
his  regiment  will  be  received,  provided  he  raises 
eight  hundred  infantry — more  cavalry  not  being 
wanted  in  the  expedition.  Col.  Price,  it  is  said,  ob- 
jects to  this  arrangement,  and  a doubt  exists  whe- 
ther be  will  be  able  to  succeed  in  raising  the  number 
of  men.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Col.  Kearney 
has  more  mounted  men  with  him  than  is  necessary 
for  the  expedition,  and  we  are  surprised  at  the  oppo- 
sition which  Col.  Price  makes,  to  the  new  service 
with  which  Col.  Kearney  desires  to  invest  him.  He 
ought  not  to  hesitate  about  obeying  Col.  Kearney’s 
requisition,  more  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to 
the  safety  of  the  expedition,  and  to  the  promptness 
with  which  las  men  may  be  brought  into  the  field. 

Trade  to  Santa  fe,  California,  and  Oregon. — 
Dr.  J.  Gregg,  the  author  of  “Commerce  of  the  Prai- 
ries,” in  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Boonslick 
(Missouri)  Times,  gives  the  following  important 
statements: 

Independence,  June  30th,  1846. 

The  traders  having  left  this  place  in  detached  par- 
ties, as  each  proprietor  finished  his  preliminary  ar- 
rangements and  got  his  goods  and  chatties,  freight 
and  cattle  ready  for  starting,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  their  numbers  or  quantity,  unless 
one  had  taken  the  pains  of  stationing  himself  upon 
the  borders  at  the  opening  of  navigation,  in  the 
spring,  and  counted  them  when  passing.  1 have, 
however,  by  minute  and  frequent  inquiries  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  “en  masse ” upon  the  Santa  Fe 
trail,  216  wagons. 

Still  behind  and  to  start  during  the  sum- 
mer, principally  belonging  to  Mexic- 
ans, say,  150  “ 

Small  carriages,  buggies,  &c.,  50  “ 

416 

—having  on  board,  as  near  as  I can  estimate  it,  an 
amount  of  merchandise,  costing  a fraction  over  one 
million  of  dollars,  which  in  more  than  treble  that  of 
any  previoos  season. 

These  vehicles,  of  various  sorts,  are  accompanied 
by  people  as  various — comprising  traders  and  wa- 
goners, loungers  on  and  connoisseur  travellers,  loaf- 
ers and  loungers,  amounting  to  about  one  thousand 
men. 

The  Oregon  and  California  emigration,  (much  the 
larger  part  of  which  is  for  the  latter  country,) 
amounts  to,  men,  women,  and  children,  about  two 
thousand  persons,  and  in  all  probability,  1 think,  at 
least  400  wagons  of  all  descriptions. 

Then,  there  is  our  army,  the  number  of  which  is 
qute  uncertain,  although,  including  dragoons  and  vo- 
lunteers, infantry,  and  cavalry,  it  will,  from  present 
indications,  amount  to  about  three  thousand  men  ac- 
companied by  two  hundred  and  fifty  wagons. 

Thus,  we  have  about  six  thousand  souls,  with  one 
thousand  wagons,  moving  westward,  across  the  great 
prairies,  during  the  present  summer,  from  this  part 
of  our  frontier.  How  many  may  put  off  from  other 
portions  of  our  western  border,  I know  no  more  than 
you;  but  report  says  that  a large  number  of  troops 
will  leave  Arkansas  next  month  for  our  southwest- 
ern frontier  and  Mexico.  Your  friend, 

JOSIAII  GREGG, 
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The  expedition  to  the  Pacific. — The  regiment 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Stevenson,  destined  for 
California,  was  mustered  and  inspected  at  the  New 
York  arsenal  yard  on  the  21st  ult.  It  is  said  they 
intend  to  encamp  on  Bedloe’s  Island,  and  pass  the 
time  previous  to  their  departure  in  active  drill. 

The  Mechanics’  Journal  says. — “Very  just  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  favoritism  of  the  adminis- 
tration in  allowing  John  D.  Stevenson  to  raise  a re- 
giment for  immediate  service,  while  volunteers  are 
enrolled  in  New  York  and  waiting  to  be  ordered  into 
service,  waiting  without  pay,  and  even  without  any 
provision  for  their  maintenance.  A son  of  Mr. 
Marcy  is  to  be  paymaster  of  this  regiment,  for  the 
administration  has  long  since  assumed  the  right  of 
appointing  the  officers  of  the  militia,  though  in  di- 
rect defiance  of  the  constitution,  which  reserves  that 
right  to  the  states  respectively.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
with  the  immense  patronage  in  his  power,  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  appoint  a relative  to  office.  With  all 
the  admiration  which  this  administration  exhibits  for 
British  examples,  this  is  a precedent  which  there  ap- 
pears no  disposition  to  follow.” 


OFFICIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  in  compliance 
with  a resolution  of  the  senate,  communicating 
information  as  to  the  employment  of  any  individ- 
ual by  the  department,  or  under  its  sanction,  to 
raise  volunteers  for  the  war  with  Mexico. 

War  department , July  17,  1846. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  forward  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  which  contain  all  the  information  in  pos- 
session of  this  department,  in  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate  of  the  29th  ultimo,  directing  the 
secretary  of  war  “to  report  to  the  senate  whether 
any  individual  has  been  authorized  by  the  depart- 
ment, or  recommended  by  the  department,  to  the 
executive  of  any  state  to  be  authorized  to  raise  vol- 
unteers to  serve  in  the  war  with  Mexico,  &c.” 

The  authority  under  which  this  correspondence 
has  obtained  is  derived,  as  is  conceived,  from  the  act 
of  the  13th  of  May,  which  authorizes  the  president 
to  call  for  and  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and 
was  not  designed  to  control  the  reservation  in  the 
5th  section  ol  that  act  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
of  the  officers,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  respec- 
tive states.  In  view  of  a similar  practice  which  has 
heretofore  prevailed  in  this  department,  in  calling 
for  and  accepting  volunteers,  1 transmit  herewith 
copies  of  two  letters  addressed  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  in  1837,  to  the  governors  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  asking  that  commissions  may  issue  to 
certain  individuals  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
raising  a volunteer  force  at  the  instance  of  this  de- 
partment, under  the  act  of  23d  May,  1836,  which  is 
similar  in  its  provisions  to  the  act  of  May  13th, 
1846. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  war. 

Hon.  George  M.  Dallas,  vice  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  president  of  the  senate. 

War  department,  Washington , June  3,  1846. 
Sir:  It  has  been  determined  by  the  president  that 
the  public  interest  will  be  subserved  by  sending  with, 
or  to,  Col.  Kearney  an  additional  force  of  about  one 
thousand  mounted  men.  So  far  as  it  was  deemed 
proper,  arrangements  have  been  made  here  to  raise 
and  organize  it.  This  force  will  consist  of  ore  regi- 
ment, and  a separate  battalion,  under  the  command 
of  a lieutenant  colonel.  The  hon.  Sterling  Price, 
now,  a member  of  congress,  has  been  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  president  as  in  every  respect  qualified 
to  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  D.  D. 
Mitchell  and  William  Gilpin  to  be  field  officers 
thereof.  Thos.  L.  Price  has  been,  in  like  manner, 
recommended  to  him  for  commandant  of  the  sepa- 
rate battalion. 

The  president  has  agreed  that  if  these  gentlemen 
will  organize  this  force,  its  services  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  him.  Its  destination  will  be  the  same  as 
the  force  already  called  for  and  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Kearney.  In  the  full  confidence  that 
this  arrangement  will  meet  with  your  approval,  and 
you  will  co-operate  in  its  organization,  Mr.  Price 
has  determined  to  leave  here  to-moirow  morning 
for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  you  in  carrying  it 
out.  Any  modification  that  you  and  lie  may  agree 
on  as  to  the  other  field  officers,  will  be  concurred  in 
by  the  president.  He  will  bear  this  communication, 
and  will  explain  more  in  detail  the  views  of  the  go- 
vernment here.  It  is  important  that  the  additional 
force  should  closely  follow  that  already  called  out. 

In  case  Col.  Kearney  should  think  it  advisable  to 
have  a still  larger  force,  he  is  authorized  to  make  a 


requisition  on  you  for  it.  If  he  do  so,  the  president 
desires  that  you  respond  to  it  without  waiting  for 
orders  from  this  place,  and  send  on  to  him  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  volunteer  force  he  may  desig- 
nate. Orders  will  be  given  in  ant icipation  of  this 
arrangement  being  carried  out,  to  the  proper  chiefs 
of  staff  here  to  forward  to  this  additional  regiment, 
and  separate  battalion,  the  necessary  arms,  accou- 
trements, ammunition,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  supply  of 
the  necessary  means  of  transportation  after  they 
shall  have  arrived  at  the  place  of  rendezvous.  It  is 
believed  that  all  these  supplies  will  be  in  readiness 
as  soon  as  the  troops  can  be  assembled. 

Fort  Leavenworth,  or  Independence,  is  suggested 
as  the  place  of  rendezvous.  The  United  States  may 
not  have  rifles  in  that  section  of  the  country  in  suffi- 
cient number  to  arm  these  troops,  and  if  that  arm 
should  be  preferred  to  muskets,  the  men  will  take 
their  own  rifles  with  them. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  L.  MARCY,  secretary  of  war. 

His  excellency  J.  C.  Edwards,  governor  of  Mis- 
souri. 


War  department,  Washington,  21th  May,  1846. 

Sir:  The  inspecting  officers  of  the  volunteers  from 
your  state  are  authorized  to  receive  companies  if 
they  do  not  come  up  to  eighty  privates,  provided 
they  contain  sixty  four  privates.  This  reduction  of 
privates  will  bring  down  the  quota  from  your  state 
some  hundreds  below  the  former  estimate. 

The  hon.  E.  D.  Baker  has  expressed  a desire  to 
the  president  and  this  department  to  enrol  and  orga- 
nize a regiment,  and  he  has  been  encouraged  to  un- 
dertake it.  Should  he  succeed,  it  is  desired,  with 
your  approval,  that  such  a regiment  should  be  re- 
ceived as  one  of  the  three  called  for;  but  if  you  have 
already  made  arrangements  for  the  three,  tiien  it  is 
proposed  to  accept  and  call  into  immediate  service 
the  one  he  may  raise  in  addition  to  those  embraced 
in  the  first  call. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  L.  MARCY,  secretary  of  war. 

His  excellency  T homas  Ford,  governor  of  Illinois, 
Springfield,  III. 

[extract.] 

1 Var  department,  Washington,  June  2,  1846. 

Sir:  With  this  letter  you  will  receive  one  from 
me,  addressed  to  you  by  direolion  of  the  president, 
desiring  to  be  furnished  with  an  additional  force  of 
about  one  thousand  mounted  men  from  the  state  of 
Missouri,  to  be  organized  into  one  regiment  and  a 
separate  battalion.  *'**.*# 

It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  hon. 
S.  Price  may  be  colonel  of  tiie  regiment,  and  Wil- 
liam Gilpin,  esq.,  its  lieutenant  colonel,  and  that 
Thomas  L.  Price  may  have  the  command  of  the  bat- 
talion as  major  or  lieutenant  colonel. 

Though  the  president  is  far  from  wishing  to  dic- 
tate in  this  matter,  yet  he  lias  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  these  gentlemen  are  admirably  fitted  to 
such  a command  to  be  engaged  in  sucli  an  enter- 
prise. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  the  ut- 
most practicable  despatch  in  organizing  and  sending 
on  this  force  to  join  Col.  Kearney. 

***«## 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  war. 

His  excellency  John  C.  Edwards,  governor  of 
Missouri. 


War  department,  Washington,  June  3,  1846. 

The  president  having  decided  to  accept  the  ser- 
vices of  a regiment,  and  a separate  battalion  of 
mounted  men,  should  you  and  the  other  gentlemen 
named  in  my  letter  of  this  date  to  Governor  Ed- 
wards  be  able  to  organize  them  without  delay,  you 
aie  respectfully  requested  to  wait  upon  hts  excellen- 
cy, deliver  my  letter,  explain  to  him  the  wishes  and 
views  of  the  president  in  this  matter,  and  obtain  his 
approval  and  co-operation;  both  which,  it  is  not 
doubled,  he  will  promptly  and  cheerfully  render  in 
carrying  out  the  arrangement.  Among  tiie  patriotic 
citizens  of  Missouri,  who  are  willing — nay,  anxious, 
to  volunteer  their  services  to  the  government  in  this 
emergency— some  from  previous  habits  of  life  and 
knowledge  of  the  country  may  be  better  adapted 
than  others  to  the  peculiar  service  which  will  be  re- 
quired of  them.  It  is  important  liiat  those  compos- 
ing this  force  should  be  persons  best  filled  fur  that 
service. 

Y^ou  will  perceive  that  Fort  Leavenworth  or  Inde- 
pendence is  designated  as  the  place  of  rendezvous. 
The  troops  should  be  organized  and  moved  forward 
on  the  expedition,  with  all  practicable  despatch. — 
They  will  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Colonel 


Kearney,  who  should  be  informed  of  the  time  when 
they  will  be  in  readiness,  and  be  able  to  reach  him 
at  Santa  Fe,  or  wherever  lie  may  be. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY,' 

Secretary  ef  war. 

Hon.  Sterling  Price. 

War  department,  Washington,  3d  June,  1846. 

Sir:  Governor  Yeil  has  left  here  to-day  for  Ar- 
kansas, in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  selected  to  com- 
mand the  regiment  of  mounted  volunteers  required 
from  that  state,  for  immediate  service  in  the  war 
against  Mexico.  The  president  has  conferred  fully 
and  freely  with  Governor  Yell  in  regard  to  the  ser- 
vice of  this  regiment,  and  on  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  his  high  estimate  of  his  patriotism  and 
ability  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  country,  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  him  placed  in  the  position 
he  desires.  Without  wishing  to  interfere  in  this 
matter,  the  president  has  taken  the  liberty,  through 
me,  to  make  known  to  your  excellency  his  wishes  in 
this  matter,  trusting  that  you  will  ascribe  the  act  to 
the  proper  motives. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  L.  MARCY, 

Secretary  of  war. 

His  excellency  Cus.  T.  Drew,  governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, Little  Rock,  Ark. 

War  department,  November  10,  1837. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  your  excellency 
that  a corps  of  volunteers  has  been  raised  and  orga- 
nized in  Philadelphia,  who  have  feridered  their  ser- 
vices to  this  department,  and  that  this  Lender  has 
been  accepted,  in  the  confident  expectation  that  you 
will  issue  commissions  to  the  officers,  which  is  re- 
quired by  the  law  of  the  23J  of  May,  1836,  author- 
izing the  employment  of  this  description  of  troops, 
before  the  department  can  ava il  itself  of  their  ser- 
vices. A list  of  the  officers  will  be  forwarded  to 
you  by  the  corps;  upon  which,  as  the  presence  of 
the  troops  in  Florida  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
is  important,  I beg  leave  to  ask  your  favorable  ac- 
tion without  delay.  JOEL  R.  POINSETT, 
Secretary  of  war. 

Plis  excellency  Joseph  Ritner,  governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Harrisburg,  Pa. 

War  department,  November  11,  1837. 

Sir:  A volunteer  company,  raised  and  organized 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  been  accepted  by  this 
department  for  services  in  Florida  without  a doubt 
of  your  willingness  to  commission  the  individuals  se- 
lected by  them  for  its  officers  so  soon  as  their  names 
should  be  presented  to  you,  which  is  required  by  tho 
law  of  May  23d,  1836,  before  the  department  can 
avail  itself  of  the  services  of  the  company.  It  i3  of 
great  importance  that  the  company  should  be  in  the 
field  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  and  I have 
therefore  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  forward  to  Lieutenant  Colonel  Culler,  of 
the  army,  now  in  the  city  of  New  York,  so  soon  as 
convenient  a captain’s  commission  for  Jacobus  Ben- 
jamin Seiler,  and  one  of  a first  lieutenant  for  Ed- 
ward Gayner  Lavers,  who  liaye  been  selected  for 
those  ranks  by  the  company.  An  individual  to  act 
as  second  lieutenant  has  not  yet  been  designated  by 
them;  but,  for  the  reasons  opposed  to  delay  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  I beg  leave  to  ask  you  to 
send  to  Colonel  Cutler  a commission  in  blank,  for  a 
person  of  that  rank,  which  the  colonel  will  fill  up, 
upon  his  election,  and  report  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  you.  JOEL  11.  POINSETT. 

Secretary  of  war. 

To  his  excellency  Wm.  L.  Marcy,  governor  of 
New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

War  department,  Washington,  June  26,  1846. 

Sir:  The  president  having  determined  to  send  a 
regiment  of  volunteers  around  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pa- 
cific, to  be  employed  in  prosecuting  hostilities  in 
some  province  of  Mexico,  probably  in  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, has  authorized  me  to  say  that  if  you  will  or- 
ganize one  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  specified, 
and  lender  its  services,  it  will  be  accepted. 

It  is  proper  it  should  be  done  with  the  approbation 
of  the  governor  of  New  Yuik. 

The  president  expects,  and  indeed  requires,  that 
great  care  should  be  taken  to  have  it  composed  of 
suitable  persons — I mean  persons  of  good  habits — 
as  far  as  practicable  of  various  pursuits,  and  such 
as  would  be  likely  to  desire  to  remain  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  either  in  Oregon  or  any  territory  in  that 
region  of  the  globe  which  may  be  then  a part  of  the 
United  States.  The  act  of  the  13th  May  last  au- 
thorizes the  acceptance  of  volunteers  for  twelve 
months,  or  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  acceptance  in  this  case  must  be  a tender 
of  services  during  the  war,  and  it  must  be  explicitly 
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understood  that  they  may  be  discharged  without  a I 
claim  for  returning  home  wherever  they  may  he  ' 
serving  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  provided  it  is  j 
in  the  then  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be 
taken  to  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  Slates  an  1 then  discharged. 

The  men  must  be  apprised  expressly  that  their 
term  of  service  is  for  the  war — that  they  are  to  be 
discharged  as  above  specified,  and  that  they  are  to 
be  employed  on  a distant  service.  It  is,  however, 
very  desirable  that  it  should  not  be  publicly  known 
or  proclaimed  that  they  are  to  go  to  any  particular 
province  in  Mexico. 

On  this  point  great  caution  is  enjoined.  The  com- 
munications to  the  officers  and  men  must  go  so  far 
as  to  remove  all  just  ground  of  complaint  that  they 
have  been  deceived  in  the  nature  and  place  of  the 
service. 

It  is  expected  that  the  regiment  will  be  in  readi- 
ness to  embark  as  early  as  the  1st  of  August  next,  if 
practicable.  Steps  will  be  immediately  taken  to 
provide  for  transportation,  & c. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VV.  L.  IV1  ARC Y,  secretary  of  war. 

Col.  J.  D.  Stevenson,  New  York  city. 


THE  TARIFF. 

THE  TARIFF  OF  1842,  IS  REPEALED! 

In  place  of  what  was  rightly  designated  the  pro- 
tective tariff,  because  it  protected  American 
manufactures,  American  industry,  and  American 
enterprize,  from  undue  foreign  influence, 

THE  TARIFF  of  184G,  HAS  BEEN  ENACTED, 

And  is  the  lino  of  the  land.  This  tariff,  framed  avow- 
edly in  hostility  to  the  protective  policy,  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  opposite  principle, — that  is,  that  im- 
portations should  be  encouraged  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, in  order  that  government  may  thereby  derive 
the  greatest  amount  of  revenue, — and  hence  the 
friends  of  the  measure  have  designated  it, 

“THE  REVENUE  TARIFF.” 

It  is  known  in  Europe  and  has  been  urged 
upon  congress  with  all  the  influence  which  Europe- 
ans, and  especially  which  the  British  government, 
British  capitalists,  British  statesmen,  British  man- 
ufacturers, and  British  merchants  could  exert, — as 
what  they  call,  and  what  will  emphatically  be  found, 
as  to  them — 

“THE  FREE  TRADE  TARIFF.” 

Whether  designated  a3  the  Anti-Protective  tariff, 
— the  R-evenue  tariff, — or  the  Fiee  Trade  tariff,  it  is 
to  be  tested  and  endured  by  (he  American  people. 

The  bill  is.  to  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  Monday 
in  December,  1846. 

The  bill  as  amended  and  passed,  is  inserted  in  this 
number,  as  is  also,  as  an  appropriate  companion, 

THE  BRITISH  TARIFF, 

Recently  enacted  by  the  British  parliament. 

In  order  to  make  room  for  these  two  important 
documents,  together  with  the  official  treasury  report 
relative  to  the  operation  of  the  tariff  bills,  also  in- 
serted in  this  number,  we  have  been  compelled  to 
postpone  to  our  next  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress  on  the  tariff  bill. 

Those  proceedings  have  been  of  the  most  interest- 
ing and  exciting  character,  especially  in  the  senate. 
That  body  was  equally  divided  upon  the  question, 
and  it  required  the  casting  vote  of  Mr.  Dallas,  the 
vice  president,  to  carry  the  bill. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  remained  exceedingly  doubtful 
and  wavering  during  tiie  whole  week.  One  day  its 
passage  was  confidently  predicted  by  its  friends,  and 
despondence  prevailed  amongst  its  opponents.  The 
next  day  the  scene  was  reversed  by  the  sudden  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Haywood,  a loco  senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  felt  it  his  duty  to  resign  rather  than 
vote  for  the  bill.  The  “Union”  assailed  Mr.  H.  in  a 
publication  of  that  night  for  the  act,  in  terms  which 
may  be  judged  of  by  reading  the  extract  from  the 
article  which  we  have  inserted.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  now  triumphed  in  turn,  so  far,  a3  to  have 
the  bill  recommitted  with  instruction  to  the  com 
mitiee,  to  modify  it  essentially.  Many  of  the  friends 
of  the  bill  considered  this  as  decisive  of  its  l'ale,  and 
lamented  accordingly. 

The  next  morning  the  scene  was  again  reversed. 
The  government  party  rallied.  The  committee,  in- 
stead of  obeying  the  instructions  of  the  senate,  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  senate,  and  asked  to  be 
discharged. 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  on  this  proceed- 
ing. 


On  all  sides  it  was  considered  and  avowed  that 
whether  to  discharge  the  committee  was  to  be  the 
test  question.  The  most  intense  anxiety  of  course 
prevailed. 

On  the  yeas  and  nays  being  called,  there  were 
ayes  27,  nays  27. 

The  vice  president  then  rose  and  read  an  expres- 
sion of  his  motives  for  voting  in  the  affirmative — 
and  the  committee  was  accordingly  discharged. 

The  fate  of  the  bill  was  now  suspended  upon  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Jarnagin,  a whig  senator  from  Tennessee, 
than  whom  no  one  in  the  senate  perhaps  was  more 
opposed  to  the  bill,  but  the  “democratic”  legislature 
of  tiie  state  he  represented  had  instructed  their  sena- 
tors from  that  state  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  tiie  ta- 
riff of  1842,  and  he  considered  himself  hound  to  obey 
the  instructions.  Yet  as  he  had  expressed  doubts  as 
to  certain  provisions  in  this  bill  being  contemplated 
by  the  legislature  when  so  instructing,  how  he  would 
finally  vote  was  the  doubt. 

One,  at  least,  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  was 
now  found  to  be  so  palpably  wrong,  that  some  of  the 
senators  of  the  democratic  party  avowed  a determi- 
nation not  to  vote  for  the  bill,  if  that  provision  was 
retained,  although  most  of  the  party  appeared  axious 
to  pass  the  bill  as  it  was,  rather  than  take  the  risk 
of  sending  it  back  to  the  house  of  representatives, 
Finally,  however,  to  insure  the  votes  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  section,  the  bill  was  so  amended,  and 
in  that  form,  on  being  put  on  its  final  passage,  Mr. 
Jarnegan  voted  as  instructed,  for  the  bill,  and  it  passed, 
ayes  28,  nays  27. 

Now  a last  lingering  hope  was  entertained  that 
the  amendment  might  not  be  adopted  by  the  bouse. 

A caucus  of  the  party  assembled  that  evening  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  a final  triumph.  The  amend- 
ment next  morning  was  adopted  by  nearly  the  same 
vote  by  whicli  tiie  bill  had  originally  passed  the 
liouse.  And  so,  “the  long  agony  i3  over.”  The  tariff 
of  1842,  is  repealed,  and  the  people  of  the  U.  States 
are  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  “A  Revenue  Tariff.” 

The  comments  of  the  “Union”  upon  the  passage  of 
the  bill  are  too  long  for  our  space,  in  (his  number 
and  two  expressive  to  be  abridged.  They  shall  have 
space  in  a succeeding  number. 

The  National  Intelligencer  says — 
the  triumph  of  evil. 

"To  your  Tents,  O Israel.” 

The  spirit  of  evil,  the  exactions  of  party,  the  be 
hests  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  have  finally  tri- 
umphed over  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  of  a 
betrayed  and  terrified  people.  The  fatal  measure 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  at  tiie  living  of  every  man  in  it  who 
earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — this  miss- 
happen  and  monstrous  scheme,  which  its  friends 
would  not  defend,  and  which  even  some  of  them 
admitted  could  not  be  defended — this  measure,  so 
pregnant  of  evil,  has  received  the  sanction  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  and  in  two  days  more  will  be. 
come  the  law  of  the  land.  What  shall  we  say  of 
an  act  so  indefensible  and  so  pernicious?  The  coun- 
try will  be  astounded  by  the  news  of  its  passage. — 
Though  remotely  threatened  with  it,  the  people 
were  incredulous.  They  did  not  believe  that  their 
representatives — those  even  most  submissive  to  party 
trammels — would  have  the  hardihood  to  smite  the 
country  and  a!!  its  interests  and  hopes  with  so  heavy 
and  cruel  a blow.  They  regarded  tiie  resolution  of 
the  Baltimore  Convention  as  a mere  brutum  fulinen, 
and  the  “ Kane  Letter ” as  a covenant  of  safety. — 
Unhappy  confidence!  Bitterly  is  it  now  to  be  re- 
pented; and  bitter  the  fruit  now  to  be  reaped  by 
those  w ho  would  put  their  trust  in  demagogues.  But 
they  suffer  not  alone;  the  whole  country  shares  their 
suffering,  and  none  can  “mock  at  their  calamity.” — 
They  have  discovered  their  error,  too  late  though  it 
be  to  avert  the  evil,  yet  not  too  late  to  repair  it.  Let 
the  whole  country  rise  up  as  one  man  to  vindicate 
its  rights  and  its  interests.  Let  all  unite — those  who 
have  been  deceived  and  those  who  have  not — in  one 
determined  effort  to  overthrow  this  ill-advissd  and 
destructive  parly  act.  Let  the  cry  of  “REPEAL,” 
from  this  day  go  fort!),  and  never  cease  until  con- 
gress shall  oDey  the  public  voice.  Lei  every  hill  and 
valley  and  hamlet  and  village  ring  with  it  until  the 
beneficent  principh  s of  1842  be  restored,  and  with 
them  the  reanimated  industry  and  prosperity  of  the 
country.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  senator,  we 
say,  Let  not  the  pies. dent’s  signature  to  (his  bill  be 
dry  before  tiie  clarion  is  sounded;  let  not  a day  pass 
before  the  people  assemble  to  proclaim  their  sense 
of  wrong  arid  their  resolution  to  right  or  wrong. — 
Let  this  pernicious  measure  be  exposed,  followed, 
fastened  upon,  dragged  into  full  light,  and  doomed 
to  public  execution,  as  it  is  now  to  general  reproba- 
tion. On  the  very  first  day  of  the  next  session  (ad- 
ded the  senator)  let  a bill  be  introduced  to  repeal 
this  anti  American  law,  to  re-establish  the  revenues, 


and  restore  tiie  prosperity  of  the  country.  “I  shall 
be  here,  (he  added,)  God  sparing  my  life,  to  second 
the  movement,  and  with  all  my  ability  to  assist  in 
putting  an  end  to  this  ill-judged,  unprecedented,  and 
monstrous  measure  of  legislation.” 

The  Washington  "Union,”  or  Saturday  night,  25th 
July,  under  the  following  caption,  thus  discourses  of, 
and  denounces  certain  United  Slates  senators  of  the 
“democratic”  parly. 

the  revenue  bill  in  danger! 

North  Carolina  betrayed ! — Resignation  of  Senator  Hay- 
wood! 

[The  Union  then  makes  some  extended  comments 
on  tiie  state  of  tiie  probable  vole  in  the  senate,  and 
breaks  forth  as  follows:] 

“The  whole  democratic  party  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, look  it  for  granted  that  this  measure  was  about 
to  be  carried  out  at  the  present  session,  when  all  at 
once  tiie  democratic  senator  from  Connecticut  inti- 
mated his  determination  to  go  against. the  bill.  It  was 
safe,  however,  under  tiie  vote  of  Mr.  Haywood,  tiie 
senator  from  North  Carolina,  when  all  at  once,  it 
was  reported  that  lie  was  about  to  vote  against  it, 
unless  it  was  amended  in  a way  which  was  not  deem- 
ed at  all  material  by  the  great  body  of  the  democratic 
party.  The  democratic  senators,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  two  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  from  Connec- 
ticut;, had  determined  to  pass  it,  and  not  endanger 
its  success  in  the  oilier  house  by  any  amendment,  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session.  Tiie  fate  of  the  mea- 
sure, therefore,  essentially  depended  upon  the  course 
of  Mr.  Haywood.  Butin  vain  was  every  appeal  made 
to  him  by  his  most  intimate  friends.  In  vain  had  the 
six  democratic  representatives  of  North  Carolina 
borne  witness,  by  their  votes,  to  tiie  policy  and  jus- 
tice of  the  measure.  In  vain  is  it  understood  that  the 
democratic  party  of  North  Carolina,  and  many  of  the 
wliigs,  are  in  favor  of  a reduction  of  the  tariff  to  the 
revenue  standard.  In  vain  was  Win.  H.  Haywood 
sent  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the  demo- 
cracy of  North  Carolina.  At  this  time  of  the  utmost 
need — whilst  the  fate  of  (he  whole  revenue  bill  may 
depend  upon  his  vote— whilst  die  incalculable  inte- 
rests of  a great  country  are  dependent  upon  him — he 
flinches  from  bis  duty — betrays  liis  stale — and  this  day 
resigns  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates 
and  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a whig  governor  to  send 
a whig  senator  to  arrest  the  passage  of  a measure, 
which  is  to  do  justice  to  tiie  south,  to  the  west,  to  the 
whole  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  the 
north,  and  to  every  portion  of  tiie  union.  He  de- 
serts h is  party  without  being  solemnly  controlled  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents — as  in  the  case 
with  the  senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 

From  whatever  motives  this  extraordinary  wrong 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  whole  country,  and  es- 
pecially upon  his  immediate  constituents — whether 
under  the  influence  of  that  erratic  imagination  and 
that  feebleness  of  judgment  which  in  the  most  criti- 
cal emergencies  often  betray  like  treason— whether 
it  is  because  the  overweening  vanity  of  the  senator 
to  the  merit  of  originality,  and  the  contemptible  ho- 
nors of  authorship,  until  he  became  so  deeply  com- 
mitted in  his  blunders  that  he  could  not  extricate  him- 
self without  slinking  (rom  ins  post,  and  surrendering 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — yet  the  wrong  is  done. 
It  may  be  felt  by  every  man  in  North  Carolina;  and 
W m.  H.  Haywood  stands  recorded  as  an  apostate  and 
a deserter,  who  never  will  be  able,  in  the  course  of 
the  longest  life,  to  expiate  one-hundredth  part  of 
the  political  transgressions  which  he  lias  this  day 
committed.  Let  this  bill  be  lost  through  his  derelic- 
tion, and  the  deepest  odium  will  fall  upon  his  head. 
All  confidence  in  his  stability  is  gone.  No  man  here- 
after will  know  how  to  trust  him.  He  had  better 
join  the  ranks  of  the  federal  party  at  once,  and  take 
the  bounty  at  their  hands,  if  they  are  willing  to  trust 
a man  who  deserts  his  friends  in  the  moment  of  trial, 
and  sacrifices  his  country  to  his  own  conceits,  eccen- 
tricities, and  indecision.  But  Mr.  H.  had  better  seek 
at  once  the  retirement  to  which  he  is  doomed.  He 
is  destitute  of  that  clearness  of  judgment  and  firm- 
ness of  purpose  which  are  tiie  essential  elements  in 
ttie  composition  of  a statesman. 

# * * # # 

One  word  about  the  course  of  tiie  senator  from 
Connecticut.  His  conduct  is  exciting  the  proloundesc 
regret  with  tile  democratic  party.  He  is  now  quoted 
by  the  whig  press  with  commendation.  How  does 
Mr.  Niles  relish  this  tribute?  His  opinions  were 
quoted  with  approbation  today  by  Mr.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, Does  not  this  tribute  also  startle  tiie  democrats? 
Tiie  republican  presses,  on  the  oilier  hand,  are  ex- 
pressing their  astonishment  and  regret  at  his  course. 
The  domocralic  press  of  Connecticut  itself  is  clothed 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  ins  alienation. 

Tiie  Boston  Post,  thus  essays  to  justify  the  aiiedgod 
fraud  upon  the  Pennsylvanians  and  to  Mr  PolVs 
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sentiments  relative  to  the  tariff,  by  showing  off  simi- 
lar frauds  alleged  against  the  whigs. 

“The  whigs  have  short  memories.  They  carried 
the  policy  wtiich  they  allege  was  practised  on  a small 
scale  in  Pennsylvania,  all  through  the  Harrison  cam- 
paign, and  on  a mammoth  plan.  As  an  instance, 
take  their  national  bank  professions.  At  the  south, 
the  whigs  opposed  this  institution;  Rives  in  Virginia 
made  out  the  whig  candidate  an  anti-bank,  Ewing  in 
Ohio,  charged  that  the  assertion  that  the  whigs  want- 
ed a bank  was  a democratic  libel.  And  so  down- 
wards to  the  buckeye  blacksmith,  who  with  a credu- 
lous honesty,  believed  what  the  generals  of  the  cam- 
paign said.  Yet  the  cardinal  measure  when  in  power 
wa3  the  creation  of  this  very  bank!  And  when  Tyler 
put  upon  their  bill  his  patriotic  veto,  the  whigs  de- 
clared Tyler  a traitor,  and  their  Herculean  effort  had 
been  lost — their  cup  of  prosperity  dashed.  What  was 
there  but  deception  here?  Again  take,  as  another 
illustration,  this  subject  of  the  tariff.  Who  does  not 
remember  that  one  of  the  chief  ingredients  of  the 
northern  speeches  was  Mr.  Van  Buren’s  hostility  to 
the  tariff;  the  whigs  alleged  that  he  was  out  and  out 
free  trade.  At  the  south,  however,  where  votes  must 
be  had  to  elect  Harrison,  the  whigs  used  the  very 
opposite  means  to  get  them.  There  Van  Buren  was 
represented  as  the  reverse  of  free  trade.  Preston 
made  out  Van  Buren  more  of  a protectionist  than 
Clay,  and  Rives  made  Harrison  a genuine  free  trader. 
Yet  then  these  immaculate  whigs  were  not  con- 
science-struck at  all  in  the  business.  Where  they  so 
violently  strain  at  a gnat,  they  then  swallowed  a 
camel.” 

The  Charleston  Mercury,  quoting  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, adds — “This  is  all  perfectly  true,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  the  election  of  Harrison,  Mr.  Clay  himself 
was  bound  by  the  most  solemn  and  oft’  repeated 
pledges  to  support  the  compromise  act.  If  Mr. 
Polk  and  Ihe  democratic  party  generally  had  sworn 
to  support  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  then  turned  round 
and  passed  a free  trade  tariff,  they  would  just  have 
copied  the  example  of  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends. — 
But  all  this  is  no  justification  for  the  prevarication  of 
the  democrats  in  (he  last  presidential  election,  and 
they  are  paying  the  penalty  of  it  now,  as  the  whigs 
did  before  them,  by  having  a party  divided  against 
itself,  and  an  administration  that  has  no  certainty 
of  a majority  for  a single  measure  it  may  propose. 

It  is  beyond  controversy  that  the  true  issue  on  the 
tariff  question  was  never  made  by  the  democrats  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  if 
it  had  been,  that  state  would  have  gone  for  Clay.  As 
to  the  grievances  of  Pennsylvania,  however,  we  don’t 
at  all  understand  them.  That  state  did  not  elect 
Polk  and  Dallas,  and  could  not  have  prevented 
their  election  by  voting  against  them.  It  i3  indeed  a 
notable  pretension  to  set  up,  that  because  the  Penn- 
sylvanians were  too  ignorant  and  stupid  to  know 
what  were  issues  involved  in  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, it  is  therefore  dishonest  and  treacherous  for 
congress  to  adopt  any  measures  but  such  as  their  ig- 
norance and  stupidity  may  now  dictate  or  approve. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  for  the  tariff  of  1842,  then  she 
has  been  fully  and  fairly  represented  by  the  votes  of 
her  representatives  and  senators  against  the  new  bill. 
She  has  had  her  full  weight  against  the  change  of 
the  duties.  If  her  own  delegation  had  deceived  her, 
then  Pennsylvania  might  complain  and  might  punish 
the  traitors  according  to  her  pleasure.  But  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  instruct  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
forsooth,  and  to  complain  of  the  representatives  of 
he  rest  of  the  union,  because  she  did  not  understand 
that  they  had  any  sober  intention  of  carrying  out 
what  they  had  pledged  themselves  to — a reform  of 
the  tariff  of  1842!!” 

The  Neiu  Orleans  Courier,  July  16,  says:— “It  is 
much  better  for  the  manufacturers,  and  others  inte- 
rested in  keeping  up  high  protective  duties,  to  be  sa- 
tisfied and  silent  under  the  act  lately  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives  than  try  to  renew  the  con- 
test for  the  enactmentof  laws  similar  to  thatof  1842. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  is  hostile  to  the  principle 
of  protective  duties — the  spirit  of  the  age  is  against 
it.  This  noble  spirit  of  anti-monopoly  may  be  op- 
posed— but  its  course  cannot  be  impeded  or  stopped 
— an  attempt  to  arrest  its  progress  would  augment 
tenfold  its  force  and  rapidity,  and  end  in  overwhelm- 
ing the  hardy  wights  concerned  in  the  undertaking 
in  certain  and  remediless  ruin.  Should  ihe  bill, 
which  has  passed  the  house,  be  defeated  in  the  sen- 
ate, it  would  be  the  most  unfortunate  event  for  the 
manulacturers  that  could  possibly  happen.  We  have 
seen  in  the  late  vole  on  the  bill  in  the  house,  that 
the  western  and  southern  states  were  nearly  unani- 
mous in  this  matter — and  there  was  a majority  of 
the  members  from  every  one  of  them  except  Ken- 
tucky, in  favor  of  Mr.  McKay’s  bill.  New  York, 
which  was  strongly  tainted  with  the  protective  doc- 
trines five  years  ago  was  equally  divided— of  her 


seven  votes,  Maine  gave  six  to  the  bill,  and  New 
Hampshire  gave  three  out  of  four,  and  notwith- 
standing the  anxiety  of  one  or  two  leading  mem- 
bers of  Ohio  to  embarrass  the  administration  and 
the  democratic  party,  yet  of  her  21  votes,  12  were 
given  in  favor  of  free  trade.  The  cause  is  every 
where  gaining  ground  with  amazing  rapidity.  For 
the  factory-men  to  undertaiie  to  arrest  the  current, 
would  make  it  dash  on  with  accelerated  speed. — 
It  is  their  best  policy  just  to  stand  aside  and  let  it 
pass. 

We  were  going  to  say  that  should  the  bill  be  de- 
feated in  the  senate — which  is  a supposition  extreme- 
ly improbable — the  subject  would  inevitably  go  be- 
fore the  people  of  the  United  States  under  circum- 
stances which  would  result  in  a signal  triumph  for 
the  friends  of  free  trade,  and  establish  the  principles 
for  which  they  have  been  contending,  in  the  prac- 
tice of  our  government,  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
reaction  against  the  protective  doctrines  would  be  so 
strong  and  so  violent,  that  they  would  be  scouted 
from  the  land,  and  would  become  obsolete  in  four  or 
five  years — like  the  financial  doctrines  which  were 
supported  with  so  much  zeal  by  Mr.  Biddle  and  his 
whig  brethren  in  the  years  1837  and  1840. 

The  duties  recognized  by  the  new  act  are  suffi- 
ciently high  to  protect  American  products  from  the 
competition  of  foreigners;  they  are,  in  fact,  higher 
than  they  ought  to  be— higher  than  is  compatible 
wilh  a consistent  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
political  economy.  Sould  the  manufacturers  suc- 
ceed in  their  desires  to  reject  the  bill  in  the  senate, 
it  would  sleep  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  present 
congress  in  1847,  and  then  the  subject  would  be  agi- 
tated before  the  people  in  a mode  which  would  in- 
sure the  defeat  of  the  protection  party  in  every  state 
of  the  Union.  The  members  of  congress  would  re- 
commence the  work  of  reducing  the  duties,  with 
feelings  exasperated  by  former  disappointment  and 
recent  opposition.  What  would  be  the  consequence? 
Every  clause,  every  word  that  resembled  or  savour- 
ed of  protection,  would  be  erased  from  the  tariff 

Iron  goods,  woollen  goods,  cotton  goods,  would  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  with  goods  not  produced 
in  this  country — tea  and  coffee  would  be  taxed  at 
higher  rates  than  American  productions;  in  a word, 
the  doctrine  of  protection  would  be  hooted  from  our 
revenue  laws.  It  is  better,  therefore,  much  better 
that  our  manufacturing  brethern  should  swallow  the 
new  tariff  act  wilh  as  good  a face  as  they  can  put 
on,  and  as  few  twistings  of  countenance  as  possible, 
than  go  about  the  streets  like  madmen,  crying  out  to 
every  one  they  meet  as  the  Tropic  does — “the  de- 
mocratic congress  have  sold  us  to  the  British  and 
placed  the  British  lion  over  the  stars  and  stripes!” — 
This  is  too  much  a-lahumbug  to  frighten  the  Ameri- 
can mind  from  ils  propriety.  The  manufacturers, 
with  all  their  dependents,  connections,  and  advo- 
cates, constitute  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States.  The  other  nine- 
tenths  are  becoming  awake  to  the  delusion  that  has 
been  practiced  upon  them  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  they  perceive  that  the  manufacturers  have 
been  a privileged  class,  which  was  every  day  grow- 
ing more  powerful  and  tyrannical;  a kind  of  esta- 
blishment, which  the  American  people,  essentially 
democratic  in  their  feelings  and  in  the  practice  of 
their  lives,  can  endure  no  longer  than  while  its  true 
nature  is  concealed  from  them.  But  when  their  eyes 
are  opened  to  ils  deformities,  and  they  see  the  mis- 
chiefs which  it  has  produced,  and  will  produce,  if 
suffered  to  remain — why  you  might  as  rationally  an- 
ticipate public  approbation  to  repeal  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  for  the  resuscitation 
of  the  protective  system,  when  once  it  shall  have 
fairly  exploded,  as  in  fact  it  has  done.” 


THE  NEW  TARIFF  ACT. 


An  act  reducing  the  duty  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  imposed  by  law 
on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such 
as  may  now  be  exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  le- 
vied, collected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  herein  enumerated  and  provided  for, 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  rates 
of  duty — that  is  to  say: 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  A,  a duty  of  one  hundred  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  B,  a duty  of  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  C,  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  J 


On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  D,  a duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  va- 
lorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  E,  a duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  F,  a duty  of  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  G,  a duty  of  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in 
schedule  H,  a duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  the  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  1 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  o(  December  next,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in.this  act,  a duty  of  twen- 
ty per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  invoice  or  entry  shall  not  contain  the 
weight  or  quantity  or  measure  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  now  weighed  or  measured  or  guaged, 
the  same  shall  be  weighed,  guaged,  or  measured,  at 
the  expense  of  the  ownrr,  agent,  or  consignee. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the 
bounty  heretofor  authorized  by  law,  to  be  paid  on 
the  exportation  of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  there  shall  be  allowed,  on  the  expor- 
tation thereof,  if  cured  with  foreign  salt,  a draw- 
back equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  salt,  and 
no  more,  to  be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  all  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise  imported  after  the  passage 
of  this  act  and  which  may  be  in  the  public  stores  on 
the  second  day  of  December  next,  shall  be  subject 
to  no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than  if  the 
same  were  imported  respectively  after  that  day. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  reve- 
nue from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  exist- 
ing laws,  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  approved  August  thirty,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
so  far  modified,  that  all  goods  imported  from  this 
side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may 
remain  in  the  public  stores  for  the  space  of  one  year 
instead  of  the  term  of  sixty  days  prescribed  in  the 
said  section;  and  that  all  goods  imported  from  be- 
yond the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may 
remain  in  the  public  stores  one  year  instead  of  the 
term  ninety  days  prescribed  in  the  said  section. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  imports 
which  have  been  actually  purchased,  on  entry  of  the 
same,  to  make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his  opinion  may 
raise  the  same  to  the  true  market  value  of 
such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  coun- 
try whence  the  importations  shall  have  been  made, 
or  in  which  the  goods  imported  shall  have  been 
originally  manufactured  or  produced,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and  to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  charges 
which,  under  existing  laws,  would  form  part  of  the 
true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  enter- 
ed, upon  which  the  duties  should  be  asssessed.  And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose 
district  the  same  may  be  imported  or  entered, to  cause 
the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised, 
estimated,  and  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  existing  laws;  and  if  the  appraised  va- 
lue thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or  more 
the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then  in  addition 
to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  a duty  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value:  Provid- 
ed, nevertheless,  That  under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the 
invoice  value;  any  law  of  congress  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  deputies 
of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or  surveyor,  and  the 
clerks  employed  by  any  collector,  naval  officer,  sur- 
veyor, or  appraiser,  who  are  not  by  existing  laws 
required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  entering  upon 
their  respective  duties,  or,  if  already  employed,  be- 
fore continuing  in  the  discharge  thereof,  take  and 
subscribe  an  oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently to  perform  such  duties,  and  to  use  their  best 
endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  re- 
venue of  the  United  States;  which  oath  or  atlirma- 
tion  shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the 
port  or  district  where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks 
may  be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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Sec.  10.  M be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  officer 
or  other  person  connected  with  the  navy  of  the  U- 
States,  shall,  under  any  pretence,  import  in  any 
ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  liable  to  the  payment  of  any  duty. 

Sec.  11.  Jlnd  be  it  further  cn«c/fd,-That  all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

SCHEDULE  A. 

Brandy  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain,  or 
other  materials;  cordials,  absynthe,  arrack,  curacoa, 
kirschenwasser,  liqueurs,  maraschino,  ratafia,  and 
all  other  spirituous  beverages  of  a similar  charac- 
ter. 

SCHEDULE  B. 

Alabaster  and  spar  ornaments;  almonds;  ancho- 
vies, sardines,  and  all  other  fish  preserved  in  oil; 
camphor  refined;  cassia,  cloves;  composition  tops  for 
tables,  or  other  articles  of  furniture;  comfits,  sweet- 
meats, or  fruit  preserved  in  sugar,  brandy,  or  mo- 
lasses; currants;  dates;  figs;  ginger  root,  dried  or 
green;  glass,  cut;  mace;  manufactures  of  cedar 
wood,  granadilla,  ebony,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and 
satin  wood,  nutmegs;  pimento;  prepared  vegetables, 
meats,  poultry,  and  game  sealed  or  enclosed  in  cans, 
or  otherwise;  prunes;  raisins;  scagliola  tops  for  ta- 
bles, or  other  articles  of  furniture;  segars,  snulf,  pa- 
per segars,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  tobacco; 
wines,  Burgundy,  champaign,  claret,  Madeira,  port, 
sherry,  and  all  other  wines  and  imitations  of  wines. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

Argentine,  alabatta,  or  German  silver,  manufac- 
tured or  unmanufactured;  ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in 
casks  or  bottles;  articles  embroidered  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  inetal;  articles  worn  by  men,  women, 
or  children,  of  whatever  material  composed,  made 
up,  or  made  wholly  or  in  part,  by  hand;  asses’ skins; 
balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extracts,  pastes,  per- 
fumes, and  tinctures,  used  either  for  the  toilet  or  for 
medical  purposes;  baskets,  and  all  other  articles  com- 
posed of  grass,  osier,  palm-leaf,  straw,  whalebone, 
or  willow,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  bay  rum; 
beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and  all  other 
beads;  benzoates; bologna  sausages;  bracelets,  braids, 
chains,  curls,  or  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of 
which  hair  is  a component  part;  braces,  suspenders, 
webbing,  or  other  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  India  rubber,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds;  cameos,  real  and 
imitation,  and  mosaics,  real  ana  imitation,  when  set 
in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal;  canes  and  sticks  for 
walking,  finished  or  unfinished;  capers,  pickles,  and 
sauces  of  all  kinds',  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
corks,  earthen,  China,  and  stoneware,  and  all  other 
wares  composed  of  earthy  and  mineral  substances 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  fire  crackers;  flats,  braids, 
plaits,  eparteere,  and  willow  squares,  used  for  mak- 
ing hats  or  bonnets;  glass  tumblers,  plain,  moulded, 
or  pressed,  not  cut  or  printed;  hats  and  bonnets  for 
men,  women,  or  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin 
straw,  chip,  grass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  any  other 
vegetable  substance,  or  of  hair,  whalebone,  or  other 
material,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  caps,  hats, 
mufls,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufactures 
of  fur,  or  of  which  fur  shall  be  a component  mate- 
rial; caps,  gloves,  leggins,  nuts,  stocks,  stockings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  ail  similar  articles 
made  on  frames,  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for;  card  cases,  pocket 
books,  shell  boxes,  souvenirs  and  all  similar  articles, 
of  whatever  material  composed;  carpets,  carpeting, 
hearth  rugs,  bedsides,  and  other  portions  of  carpet- 
ing, being  either  of  Aubusson,  Brussels,  ingrain, 
Saxony,  Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any  other 
similar  fabric;  carriages  and  parts  of  carriages;  cay- 
enne pepper;  cheese;  cinnamon;  clocks  and  parts  of 
clocks;  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel 
of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  compos- 
ed, made  up  or  manufactured  wholly  or  in  part  by 
the  tailors,  seampstress,  or  manufacturer;  coach  and 
harness  furniture  of  all  kinds;  coal;  coke  and  culin 
of  coal;  combs  of  all  kinds;  compositions  of  glass  or 
paste,  when  set;  confectionary  of  all  kinds,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  coral,  cut  or  manufactured; 
cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  galloons;  court-plaster, 
crayons  of  all  kinds;  cutlery  of  all  kinds;  diamonds, 
gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  ami 
imitations  of  precious  stones,  when  set  in  gold,  sil- 
ver, or  other  metal;  dolls,  and  toys  of  all  kinds; 
epaulets,  galloons,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tassels,  tresses, 
and  wings  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal;  fans  and 
fire  screens  of  every  description,  of  whatever  ma 
tenal  composed;  feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or 
ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  of  whatever  material 
composed;  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrellas,  paiasols, 
and  sun-shades,  finished  or  unfinished;  furniture,  ca- 
binet and  household;  ginger,  ground;  grapes;  gum 
benzoin  or  benjamin;  hair  pencils;  hat  bodies  of  cot- 
ton; hemp,  unmanufactured;  honey;  human  hair, 


cleansed  or  prepared  for  use;  ink  and  ink  powder; 
iron,  in  bars,  blooms,  bolls,  loops,  pigs,  rods,  slabs, 
or  other  form,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  castings 
of  iron;  old  ot  scrap  iron;  vessels  of  cast  iron;  ja- 
panned ware,  of  all  kind,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
jewelry,  real  or  imitation;  jet  and  manufactures  of 
jet,  and  imitations  thereof;  lead  pencils;  maccaroni, 
vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  similar  prepara- 
tions; manufactures  of  the  bark  of  the  cork  tree, 
except  corks;  manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  horn, 
pearl,  ivory,  or  vegetable  ivory;  manufactures,  art i- 
ticles,  vessels,  and  wares,  not  otherwise  provided 
for,  of  brass,  copper,  gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  pla 
tina,  silver,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  or  of  which 
either  of  those  metals  or  any  other  metal  shall  be 
the  component  material  of  chief  value;  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  wool,  or  worsted,  if  em- 
broidered or  tamboured  in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by 
machinery,  or  with  the  needle,  or  other  process; 
manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares  of  glass, 
or  of  which  glass  shall  be  a component  material, 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  colored,  stained,  or 
painted  glass;  glass  chrystals  for  watches;  glasses  or 
pebbles  lor  spectacles;  paintings  on  glass;  procelain 
glass;  manufactures  and  articles  of  leather  or  of 
which  leather  shall  be  a component  part,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  manufactures  and  articles  of  mar- 
ble, marble  paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble  more 
advanced  in  manufacture  than  in  slabs  or  blocks  in 
the  rough;  manufactures  of  paper  or  of  which  pa- 
per is  a component  material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  papiere 
mactie;  manufacturers  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is 
a component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  manu- 
factures of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  medical  preparations,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  metallic  pens;  mineral  waters;  molasses; 
muskets,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms;  nuts,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  oil-cloth,  of  every  description,  of 
whatever  material  composed;  ochers  and  ochery 
earths  used  in  the  composition  of  painters  colors, 
whether  dry  or  ground  in  oil;  oils,  volatile, essential, 
or  expressed,  and  not  otherwise  provided  for;  olives; 
olive  oil,  in  casks,  other  than  salad  oil;  olive  salad 
oil  and  all  other  olive  oil  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
paper,  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant,  fools- 
cap, imperial,  letter,  and  all  other  paper  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  paper  boxes  and  all  other  fancy 
boxes;  paper  envelopes;  parasols  and  sunshades; 
parchment;  pepper;  plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kind-; 
playing  cards;  plums;  potatoes;  red  chalk  pencils; 
saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
salmon,  preserved;  sewing  silk,  in  the  gum  or  purifi- 
ed; shoes  composed  wholly  of  Indian  rubber;  sealing 
wax;  silk  twist  and  twist  composed  of  silk  and  mo- 
hair; side-arms  of  ever  description;  silver-plated  me- 
tal, in  sheet  or  other  form;  soap,  Castile,  perfumed, 
Windsor,  and  all  other  kinds;  sugar  of  all  kinds;  to- 
bacco unmanufactured;  syrup  of  sugar;  twines  and 
pack  thread,  of  whatever  material  composed;  urn- 
biellas;  vellum;  vinegar;  wafers;  water  colors;  fire- 
wood and  wood  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  wool,  unmanufactured. 

SCHEDULE  D. 

Buttons  and  button  moulds,  of  all  kinds;  borax  or 
tinctal;  Burgundy  pitch;  calomel,  and  all  other  mer- 
curial preparations;  camphor,  crude;  feather  beds; 
feathers  for  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds;  floss  silks; 
grass  cloth:  haircloth,  hair  seating,  and  all  other 
manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetable  substances 
unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  baizes, 
bookings,  flannels,  and  floor  cloths,  of  whatever  ma- 
terial composed,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  cables 
and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred;  cotton  laces,  cotton 
inserliugs,  cotton  trimming  laces  and  braids;  manu- 
factures composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  manufactures  of  goal’s  hair,  or  mohair, 
or  of  which  goat’s  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a compo- 
nent material,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  matting; 
Chinese,  and  other  floor  matting  and  mats  made  of 
flags,  jute,  or  grass;  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of 
which  silk  shall  be  a component  material,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of 
which  worsted  shall  be  a component  material,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  roofing  slates  and  slates 
other  than  roofing  slates;  woollen  and  worsted  yarn, 

SCHEDULE  E. 

Acids,  acetic,  acetous,  benzoic,  boracic,  chromic, 
citric,  muriatic,  white  and  yellow;  nitric,  pyroligne- 
ous and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acids  of  every  de- 
! scription,  used  for  chemical  or  medicinal  purposes, 
or  for  manufacturing,  or  in  the  tine  arts,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  aloes;  Angora,  Thibet,  and  other 
goat’s  hair  or  mohair  unmanufactured;  cedar  wood, 
ebony,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood,  and  satin 
wood,  unmanufactured;  cream  of  tartar;  extract  of 
indigo;  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  other 
dye-woods  not  otherwise  provided  for;  extract  of 


madder;  flaxseed;  green  turtle;  gunny  cloth;  alum; 
amber;  ambergris;  animal  carbon;  antimony,  crude 
and  regulus  of;  arrow  root;  articles,  not  in  a crude 
state,  used  in  dying  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  assafoetida;  bacon;  bananas;  barley;  beef; 
beeswax;  berries,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  barks,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  bismuth;  bitter  apples;  blank- 
ets of  all  kinds;  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound; 
blue  or  Roman  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  copper;  boards, 
planks,  staves,  lath,  scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  saw- 
ed timber,  and  timber  to  be  used  in  building  wharves; 
bronze  liquor;  iron  liquor;  lao  spirits;  manna,  mar- 
ble in  the  rough  slab  or  block,  unmanufactured;  me- 
tals, Dutch  and  bronze  in  leaf;  needles  of  all  kinds 
for  sewing,  darning  or  knitting;  ozier  or  willow  pre- 
pared for  basket  maker’s  use;  paving  stones;  paving 
or  roofing  tiles  and  bricks:  boucho  leaves;  breccia; 
bronze  powder;  blitter;  cadmium;  calamine;  can- 
tharides;  caps,  gloves,  leggins,  mits,  socks,  stock- 
ings, wove  shirts  and  drawers,  made  on  frames,  com- 
posed wholly  of  cotton,  worn  by  men,  women,  and 
children;  cassia  buds;  castor  oil;  castorum;  choco- 
late, chromate  of  lead;  chromate,  bichromate,  hy- 
driodate,  and  prussiale  of  potash;  cobalt;  cocoanuts; 
coculus  indicus;  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  or  sul- 
phate of  iron;  copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  and  spikes; 
copper  bottoms;  plaster  of  Paris  when  ground;  quick- 
silver; saffron  and  saffron  cake;  seppia;  steel,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  copper  in  sheets  or  plates, 
called  braziers’  copper  and  other  sheets  of  copper 
not  otherwise  provided  for;  cubebs;  dried  pulp; 
emery;  ether,  felspar;  fig  blue,  fish,  foreign,  whe- 
ther fresh,  smoked,  salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  riot 
otherwise  provided  lor;  fish  glue  or  isinglass;  fish 
skins;  flour  of  sulphur;  Frankfort  black;  French 
chalk,  fruit,  green,  or  ripe,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  fulminates,  or  fulminating  powders;  furs  dressed 
on  the  skin;  gamboge;  glue;  gunpowder;  hair,  curl- 
ed, moss,  sea-weed,  and  all  other  vegetable  sub- 
stance used  for  beds  or  mattresses;  hams;  hats  of 
wool;  hat  bodies  made  of  woo),  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  a component  material  of  chief  value;  hat- 
ter’s plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton,  but  of  which 
cotton  is  the  component  material  ol  chief  value; 
hemp  seed  or  linseed,  and  rapeseed  oil,  and  all  other 
oils  used  in  painting;  Indian  corn  and  corn  meal; 
ipecacuanha;  iridium;  iris  or  orris  root;  ivory  or 
bone  black;  jalap;  juniper  berries;  lac  sulphur; 
lampblack;  lard;  leather,  tanned,  bend,  or  sole;  lea- 
ther, upper  of  all  kinds;  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets; 
leaden  pipes;  leaden  shot;  leeches;  linensof  all  kinds; 
liquorice  paste,  juice,  or  root;  litharge;  malt  man- 
ganese; manufactures  of  flax,  not  otherwise  provid- 
ed for;  manufactures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  marine  coral,  unmanufactured;  medicinal 
drugs,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a crude  state,  not  other- 
wise provided  for;  metals,  unmanufactured,  not 
otherwise  provided  for;  mineral  and  bituminous 
substances,  in  a crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  and  strings  for 
musical  instruments  of  whip  gut  or  catgut,  and  all 
other  strings  of  the  same  material;  nitrate  of  lead; 
oats  and  oatmeal;  oils,  rieatsfoot,  and  other  animat 
oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  fisheries;  opium;  oranges,  lemons, 
and  limes;  orange  and  lemon  peel;  patent  mordant; 
paints,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise  provided 
for;  paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire- 
boards;  pearl  or  hulled  bariey;  periodical  and  other 
works  in  the  course  of  printing  and  republicalion  in 
the  United  States;  pineapples;  pitch;  plantains; 
plumbago;  pork;  potassium;  Prussian  blue;  pumpkins; 
putty;  quills;  red  chalk;  rhubarb;  rice,  or  paddy;  roll 
brimstone;  Roman  cement;  rye  and  rye  flour;  sad- 
dlery, common,  tinned,  or  japanned;  sago;  sal  soda, 
and  all  carbonates  of  soda,  by  whatever  names  de- 
signated, not  otherwise  provided  for;  salts,  Epsom, 
glauber,  Rochelle,  and  all  other  salts  and  prepara- 
tions of  salts,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  sarsapa- 
rill. ; shaddocks;  sheathing  paper;  skins,  tanned  and 
dressed,  of  all  kinds;  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  other- 
w lse  provided  tor;  slate  pencils;  smalts;  spermaceti 
candles  and  tapers;  spirits  of  turpentine;  sponges; 
spunk;  squills;  starch;  stearirie  candles  and  tapers; 
stereotype  plates;  still  bottom^;  sulphate  of  barytes, 
crude  or  refined;  sulphate  of  quinine;  tallow  candles; 
tapioca;  tar;  thread  laces  and  inserliugs;  type  metal; 
types,  new  or  old;  vanilla  beans;  verdigris;  vel- 
vet, in  the  piece,  composed  wholly  of  cotton;  velvet, 
in  the  piece,  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  but  of 
which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief 
value;  Vermillion;  wax  candles  and  tapers;  whale- 
bone, the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries;  wheat  and 
wheat  flour;  white  and  red  led;  whiting  or  Paris 
while;  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc;  window 
glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder,  woollen  listings; 
yams;  annisted. 

SCHEDULE  F. 

Arsenic;  bark,  Peruvian;  bark,  Quilla;  Brazil  paste; 
brimstone,  crude  in  bulk;  cork  tree  baik,  uninanufac- 
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tured;  codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax;  diamonds,  gla- 
zier’s, set  or  not  set;  dragon’s  blood;  flax,  unmanufac- 
tured; gold  and  silver  leaf;  mineral  kermes;  silk,  raw, 
not.  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  singles,  tram, 
and  thrown  or  organzine;  terne  tin  plates;  tin  foil,  tin  in 
plates  or  sheets;  tin  plates  galvanized,  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  steel  in  bars;  cast,  shear,  or  German;  zinc, 
spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in  sheets. 

SCHEDULE  G. 

Ammonia;  annatto,  Rancon  or  Orleans;  barilla;  books 
printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  illustra- 
ted newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  bleaching  powders  or  chloride  of  lime;  build- 
ing stones;  burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwroughl;  canines 
and  mosaics,  and  imitations  thereof,  not  set;  chonome- 
ters,  box  or  ships,  and  parts  thereof;  cocoa;  cochineal; 
coooa  shells;  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set;  cud- 
bear; diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  and  imitations  thereof,  when  not  set;  en- 
gravings or  plates,  bound  or  unbound;  hempseed,  lin- 
seed, and  rapeseed;  Fuller’s  earth;  furs,  halters’,  dressed 
or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin;  furs,  undressed,  when  on 
the  skin;  goldbeaters’  skins;  gum  Arabic;  gum  Senegal; 
gum  Tragacantb;  gum  Barbary;  gum  East  India;  gum 
Jedda;  gu:-n  substitu'.e  or  burnt  starch;  indigo;  kelp,  na- 
tron; terra  japonica  or  catechu;  hair  of  all  kinds,  un- 
cleaned and  unmanufactured;  India  rubber  in  bottles, 
slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufactured;  lemon  and  lirnejuice; 
lime;  maps  and  charts;  music  and  music  paper,  with 
lines,  bound  or  unbound;  nux  vomica;  oils,  palm  and 
cocoa  nut;  orpiment;  palm  leaf,  unmanufactured;  po- 
lishing stones;  pumice  and  pumice  stones;  ralans  and 
reeds,  unmanufactured;  rotten  stone;  sal  ammonia;  salt- 
petre, (or  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash)  refined  or  partially 
refined;  soda  ash;  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol;  tallow, 
marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and  soap  stocks  and  soap 
stuffs,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  watches,  and  parts  of 
watches;  watch  materials  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  woad  or  pastel. 

SCHEDULE  H. 

Alcornoque;  argol,  or  crude  tartar;  bells,  when  old, 
or  bell  metal,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ; brass  in  pigs 
or  bars;  Brazil  wood,  and  all  other  dye-wood  in  sticks; 
brass,  when  old,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured ; bristles; 
chalk,  not  othervvise  provided  for;  clay  un  wrought;  cop- 
per in  pigs  or  bars,  copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be 
remanufaclured;  flints;  grindstones,  wrought  or  tin- 
wrought;  berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables  used  exclsively  in 
dyeing,  or  in  composing  dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be 
classed  as  such  that  has  undergone  any  manufacture; 
ivory  unmanufactured;  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory; 
madder  root;  nutgalls;  pearl,  mother  of;  lastings,  suita- 
ble for  shoes,  boots,  bootees,  or  buttons,  exclusively; 
manufactures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk,  twist,  or  other  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
bools,  bootees,  or  buttons  exclusively;  horns,  horn-tips, 
bones,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unmanufactured;  kerms,  lac 
dye;  madder,  ground;  nickel;  pewter,  when  old,  and  fit 
only  to  be  remanufactured;  rags,  of  whatever  material; 
raw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted, 
or  pickled,  not  othervvise  provided  for;  safflower;  salt- 
petre, or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when  crude;  seedlac; 
shellac;  sumac;  tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks;  tortoise  and 
other  shells  unmanufactured;  tumeric;  waste  or  shuddy, 
weld;  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  unmanufactured,  not 
otherwise  provided  for. 

SCHEDULE  i. 

Animals  imported  for  breed;  bullion,  gold  and  silver; 
cabinets  of  coins,  medals  and  other  collections  of  anti- 
quities; coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct  from  the 
place  of  their  growth  or  production,  in  American  vessels, 
or  in  foreign  vessls  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties  to  be 
exempt  from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage  and  other 
charges;  coffee,  the  growth  or  production  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the  Netherlands 
in  the  same  manner;  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  cop- 
per ore;  copper  when  imported  from  the  United  States 
mint;  cotton;  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels;  gar- 
den seeds,  and  all  other  seeds,  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manuiacture  of  the  United  Stales,  exported  to  a foreign 
country,  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  draw- 
back or  bounty  has  been  allowed:  Provided,  that  all  re- 
gulations to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed 
by  existing  laws,  or  which  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  be  complied  with; 
guano;  household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or 
families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them, 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for 
sale;  junk,  old;  models  of  inventions  and  other  improve- 
ments in  the  arts:  Provided , Thai  no  article  or  articles 
shall  be  deemed  a model  or  improvement  which  can  be 
fitted  for  use;  oakum;  oil,  spermaceti,  whale,  and  other 
fish,  of  American,  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  pro 
duce  of  such  fisheries;  paintings  and  statuary,  the  pro- 
duction of  American  artists  residing  abroad,  and  ali 
other  paintings  and  statuary:  Provided,  The  same  be 
imported  in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste,  and  not  of 
merchandize;  personal  and  household  effects  (not  mer- 
chandize) of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  abro  ad; 
plaster  of  Paris,  unground;  pla  tin  a,  unmanufactured; 
sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered  such, 
and  admitted  free,  except  in  sheets  forty-eight  inches  long 
and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  weighing  from  fourteen  to 
to  thirty-four  ounces,  the  square  foot;  sheathing  metal; 
specimens  of  natural  history,  mineroiogy,  or  botany; 
trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  wearing  apparel  in  actual  use,  and  other  per- 
sonal effects  not  merchandize,  professional  books,  imple- 
ments, instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or 


employment  of  persons  arriving  in  the  United  States: 
Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be  construed 
to  include  machinery  or  other  articles  imported  for  use 
in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale. 


THE  NEW  BRITISH  TARIFF. 


The  London  Times  of  July  3d,  gives  in  exlenzo  the 
text  of  the  Corn  and  the  Customs  Bills,  which  have  now 
become  part  of  the  law  of  Great  Britain.  The  ‘ Act  to 
alter  certain  Duties  or  Customs’’  contains  six  sections, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  substance: — 

1.  It  is  declared  that  instead  of  the  duties  now  levied 
upon  the  articles  named  in  the  schedule,  those  named  in 
subsequent  sections  shall  be  collected. 

2.  From  April  5,  1847,  the  duties  upon  timber  are  to 
be  levied  according  to  the  rates  laid  down,  viz: 


From  April 5,  ’47 

April  5,  ’4 

Timber  per  lad  50  ft 

£1 

£0 

15  s 

do  sawn  or  split 
Slaves  over  72  in.  long,  7 

1 

06 

1 

wide,  or  3,i  thick 

1 

03 

0 

18 

Firewood,  per  216  ft 

08 

06 

Handspikes  under  7 feet, 

per  120 

16 

12 

Do  over  7 ft 

1 

12 

1 

04 

Knees  under  5 in.  square, 

per  120 

03 

06 

Do  5and  under  8 

1 

12 

1 

04 

Lathwood  per  216  feet 

1 

12 

1 

06 

Oars  per  120 

Spars  under  22  ft.  long  and 

6 

00 

4 

10 

in.  di.,  par  120 

16 

12 

Do  over  do 

1 

12 

1 

04 

Spars  all  lengths  under  6 
in.  di. 

Spukes  under  2 ft.  length 

3 

04 

2 

08 

per  M 

1 

12 

1 

04 

Do  over  do 

3 

04 

2 

08 

Wood  planed  and  not  enumerated,  6d.  and  4d.  per  foot 
and  £10  for  every  £100  ad  val. 


3.  From  June  1, 1846,  the  duties  upon  specified  articles 


are  to  be  as  follows: — 

Foreign. 

From  British 
Possessions. 

Canary  per  cwt 

5s 

2s  6d 

Caraway  *' 

6 

2 6 

Carrot  “ 

5 

2 6 

Clover  “ 

5 

2 6 

Leek  •' 

5 

2 6 

Mustard  “ 

1 3 

71 

Onion  “ 

5 

2 6 

Other  Seeds  per  £100,  5£ 

2 tlO 

4.  No  duties  whatever  are  to  be  charged  upon  the  fol- 
lowing articles.- — 

Animals,  living,  viz:  asses,  goats  kids,  oxen  and  bulls, 
cowrs,  calves,  horses,  mares,  geldings,  colts  foals,  mules, 
sheep,  lambs,  swine,  and  hogs,  pigs,  suckings,  bacon, 
beef,  fresh,  or  salted;  beef,  salteJ.  not  being  corned  beef; 
bottles  ofeanh  and  stone,  empty;  casts  of  busts,  statues, 
or  figures,  caviare;  cherry  wood,  being  furniture  woods, 
cranberries;  cotton  manufactures,  not  being  articles 
wholly  or  in  part  made  up.  not  otherwise  charged  with 
duty;  enamel;  gelatine;  glue;  hay;  hides,  or  pieces  there- 
of, tawed,  varnished,  japanned,  enamelled,  Muscovy  or 
Russia  hides,  or  pieces  thereof,  tanned,  colored,  shaved, 
or  otherwise  dressed,  and  hides  or  pieces  thereof  any  way 
dressed,  not  otherwise  enumerated;  ink  for  printers;  in- 
kle wrought;  lampblack;  linen,  viz.  plain  linens  and  di- 
aper, whether  checkered  or  striped  with  dye  yarn  or  not 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen  mixed  with  cotton 
or  with  wool,  not  particularly  enumerated  or  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  not  being  articles  wholly  or  in  parts, 
made  up;  Magna  Giaecia  ware;  manuscripts,  maps  and 
eharts,  or  parts  thereof,  plaid  or  colored ; mattresses;  meat, 
salted  or  fresh,  not  other  described;  medals  of  any  sort; 
palmetto  thatch  manufactures;  parchment;  partridge 
wood,  being  furniture  wood;  pens;  plantains;  potatoes, 
pork’  fresh;  pork,  salted,  not  hams;  purple  wood,  heing 
furniture  wood,  silk,  thrown,  dyed,  viz.  singles  or  tram, 
organize  or  crape  silk;  telescopes;  thread,  not  otherwise 
enumerated  or  described;  woollens,  viz.  manufactures  of 
wool,  not  heing  gool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  not 
particularly  enumerated  or  described,  not  otherwise  char- 
ged with  duty,  not  being  articles  wholly  orin  part  made 
up;  vegetables,  all,  not  otherwise  enumerated  or  describ- 
ed; vellum.” 

5.  The  duties  imposed  areto  be  ascertained  and  paid 
under  existing  acts. 

6.  This  act  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  Parlia- 
ment. 


The  following  is  the  table  of  duties  to  which  the  fore- 
going act  refers: — 


3 D 

£ 

S 

d 

Agates  or  cornelians,  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

Ale  and  beer  per  bbl. 

1 

0 

0 

Almonds,  paste  of,  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

Amber,  manuf.  of  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

Arrowroot,  the  cwt. 

0 

2 

6 

Arrowroot,  of  and  from  a British  possession 

0 

0 

6 

Bandslring  twist,  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

of  and  from  a British  possession 

5 

0 

0 

Barley . pearled,  the  cwt. 

0 

1 

0 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  per  cwt 

. 0 

0 

6 

Bast  ropes,  twines,  and  strands,  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

-of  and  from  a British  possession 

Beads,  viz. — Arango,  coral,  crystal,  jet,  per 

6 

0 

0 

£100 

10 

0 

0 

Others  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

Blacking  per  £100 

10 

0 

0 

Brass,  manuf.  of,  per  £100 
powder  of,  do. 


Brocade  of  gold  or  silver,  per  £100 
Bronze,  manuf.  of,  per  £100 
powder  per  £100 


Buckwheat  the  qr. 

meal,  the  cwt. 


Butter,  the  cwt. 

ol  aud  from  a British  possession 


Buttons,  metal,  per  £100 
Carneos,  per  £100 
Candles,  viz: — 

, spermaceti,  the  lb, 

, stearine,  the  lb. 

, tallow,  the  cwt. 

.,  wax,  the  lb. 


10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

10 

10 

0 


Canes,  &c.  per  1001b.  value 
Carriages  per  1001b.  value 
Casks,  empty,  per  1001b.  value 
Cassava  Powder,  the  cwt. 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 

Catlings,  per  £100  value  10 

Cheese,  the  cwt.  0 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 

China  or  porcelain  ware,  per  £100  10 

Cider,  the  tun  5 

Citron,  preserved  in  salt,  per  £100  5 

Clocks,  per  £100  value  • 10 

Copper  manufactures,  and  copper  plates  engra- 
ved, per  £100  value  10 

Copper  or  brass  wire,  per  £100  value  10 

Cotton,  articles  of  manufactures  of  cotton, 

wholly  or  in  part  made  up,  not  otherwise 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 4 
10  0 
2 6 
0 0 
0 0 

0 3 

0 1 
5 0 
0 2 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
2 6 

0 G 
0 0 
5 0 

1 G 
0 0 
5 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 


charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100  value 
-of  and  from  a British  possession,  for 


10  0 0 


every  ®100  value 
Crayons,  per  £100  value 
Crystals,  per  £100  value 
Cucumbers,  preserved  in  salt,  per  £100  value 
, of  and  from  a British  poss. 


Fish,  cured,  the  cwt. 

Gauze  of  thread,  per  £100  value 
of  and  from  a British  poss. 


Iiair,  manufactures  of  hair,  or  goats  wool,  per 

, £100  value 

of  and  from  a British  poss. 


Hams  of  all  kinds,  the  cwt. 

of  and  from  a British  poss.  the  cwt. 


5 

10 

10 

5 

2 

0 

10 

5 

10 

5 

0 

0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10  0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
7 0 
2 0 


Harp  strings  or  lute  strings,  silvered,  per  £100 
value 

Hats,  or  bonnets,  viz., 

— , of  chip,  the  lb. 

— , of  bast,  cane,  or  horse  hair,  hats  or  bon- 
nets, each  not  exeeeding  22  inches  in  diame- 
ter, the  dozen 

, exceeding  22  inches  in  diameter, 

, straw  hats  or  bonnets,  the  lb. 


10  0 0 
0 3 6 


Hats,  felt,  hair,  woo],  or  beaver  hats,  each 
, made  of  silk,  &e. 


Hops,  the  cwt. 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought,  per  £100  value 
Japanned  or  lackened  ware,  per  £100 
Lace;  viz.,  thread,  per  £100 
— , cushions  or  pillow  lace  per  £100  value 
Lead,  manufactures  of,  per  £100  value 
Leather,  manufactures  of 
— , women’s  boots,  and  calashes,  perdoz, 

— , do  if  lined  or  trimmed,  perdoz. 

— , with  cork,  or  double  soles,  per  doz.  pairs, 

— , men’s  boots,  per  doz  pairs, 

— men’s  shoes,  per  doz.  pairs, 

— , boy’s  boots  and  shoes,  not  exceeding  seven 
inches  in  length,  two  thirds  of  the  above 
duties, 

— , boots,  fronts,  not  exceeding  nine  inches  in 
height,  per  dozen, 

— , boot  fronts,  exceeding 
— , cut  into  shapes,  or  any  article  made  of 
leather,  per  £100, 

Linen,  or  linen  or  cotton,  viz; — 

, cambrics  and  lawns,  commonly  called 


7 6 
10  0 
5 0 
2 0 
2 0 

5 0 
0 0 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

6 0 
7 6 
5 0 

14  0 
7 0 


1 9 

2 9 


10  0 0 


French  lawns,  the  piece  not  exceeding  eight 
yards  in  length,  and  seven-eigths  in  breadth 
plain,  the  piece,  0 

lawns  of  any,  not  French,  per  £100  value,  10 

damasks,  the  square  yard  0 

damask  diaper,  _ , 0 

sails  not  in  actual  use  of  a Brl  ish  shipper 

£100  value  10 

.articles,  manufactures  of  linen,  or  of  linen 

mixed  with  cotton  or  with  wool,  wholly  or 
in  part  made  up,  not  particularly  enumer- 
ated or  othervvise  charged  with  duty,  for 
every  £.00  value, 

Maize  or  Indian  corn,  the  quarter 
meal,  the  cwt. 

Musical  instruments,  for  every  £i00  value 
Mustard  flour,  the  cwt. 

Paper,  printed,  painted,  or  stained  paper,  or 
per  hangings,  or  flock  paper,  the  square 
yard 

Pencils,  for  £100  value 
of  slate 

Perfumery,  for  every  £100  value 
Perry,  the  tun 

Pewter,  manufacturesof,  for  every  £100  valu 
Platting  of  straw,  the  lb. 

Pomatum,  for  every  £.100  lb.  value 
Potato  flour,  the  cwt. 

Pots  of  stone,  for  every  £100  value 
Rice,  the  cwt, 


2 0 
0 0 
0 5 
0 2i 

0 0 


10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

H 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

pa- 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

e 10 

0 
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0 

10 

0 
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0 

1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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of  and  from  a British  poss.  the  cwt.  0 0 

rough  and  in  husk,  the  quarter  0 1 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the 

quarter  0 0 

Sago,  die  cwt.  0 0 

Sausages  or  puddings  the  lb.  0 0 

Bread  stuffs,  the  lb.  0 5 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated  0 6 

Or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 
for  ever  £100  value  15  0 

Silk,  gauze,  or  crape,  plain,  striped,  figured,  or 
broacaded,  viz: 

Broad  stuffs,  the  lb.  0 9 

Articles  thereof,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  the 
lb.  0 10 


Or,  at  the  option  of  the  officers  of  the  customs, 


for  every  £100  value  15  0 

Skins,  articles  manufactured,  for  every  £100  10  0 

of  and  from  a British  possession  5 0 

Soap,  hard,  the  cwt.  1 0 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  cwt.  0 14 

soft,  the  cwt.  0 14 

of  and  from  British  possessions,  cwt.  0 10 

Naples,  the  cwt.  1 0 

Spa  ware,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 

Spirits  or  strong  waters  of  all  sorts,  viz: 

For  every  gallon  of  such  spirits  0 15 

Starch,  the  cwt.  0 5 


of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 2 

from  and  after  the  1st  of  February,  1819, 

the  cwt  0 1 

gum  of,  torrified  or  calcined,  commonly 

called  British  gum,  the  cwt.  0 5 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 2 

British  gum,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  February, 

1849,  the  cwt.  0 1 

Steel,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 
Tallow,  the  cv>t.  0 1 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 0 

Tapioca,  the  cwt.  0 0 

Tin,  manufactures  of,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 

Tobacco  pipes,  of  clay,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 
Tongues,  the  cwt.  0 7 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  the  cwt.  0 2 


Turnery,  not  otherwise  described,  for  every 
£100  value  10  0 

Twine,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  for  every 

£100  value  ' 5 0 

Varnish,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 

Verjuice,  the  tun  4 4 

Waters,  fur  every  £100  value  10  0 

Washing  balls,  the  cwt.  1 0 

Wax,  sealing  wax,  fur  every  £100  value  10  0 

Whipcord,  for  evt  ry  £100  value  10  0 

Wire,  gilt  or  plated,  or  silver,  for  every  £100 
value  10  0 

Woollens,  articles  or  manufactures  of  wool  not 
being  goats’  wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cot- 
ton, wholly  or  in  part  made  up.  not  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  for  every  £100  value  10  0 

of  and  from  a British  possession,  for  every 


£100  value  5 0 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being  either  in 
part  or  wholly  manufactured,  and  not  being 
enumerated  ordescribed,  not  otherwise  charg- 
ed with  duty,  and  not  prohibited  to  be  import- 
ed into  or  used  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland, 
for  every  £100  value  10  0 
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BREADSTTJFFS. 

The  “ Act  lo  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  import A 
tion  of  corn”  contains  six  sections  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  substance: — 

1.  It  is  enacted  that  after  the  date  of  the  act,  until  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1849,  the  duties  levied  upon  import- 
ed grain  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the  schedule  copied 
below.  On,  or  after  said  1st  Feb.  1849,  the  following  du- 
ties will  be  levied:  — 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
and  beans,  for  every  qr.  Is;  and  so  in  proportion  for  a 
less  quantity. 

Upon  all  wheat  meal  and  flour,  barley  meal,  oatmeal, 
rye  meal  and  flour,  pea  meal,  arid  bean  meal,  for  every 
cwt.  4id.  and  so  in  proportion  for  a less  quantity. 

2 and  3.  The  duties  are  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  ap- 
plied in  accordance  with  existing  acts. 

4.  The  average  prices  are  to  be  ascertained  at  the 
time  and  in  the  manner  pointed  out  in  existing  acts. 

5.  Repeals  former  acts  which  prohibit  the  importation 


of  corn. 

6.  This  act  may  be  amended  by  parliament. 

The  following  is  the  schedule  to  which  tins  act  re- 
fers:— 

If  imported  from  any  foreign  country,  not  being  a 
British  possession. 


IVheat. 


Average  price. 

Duty. 

under  43s 

10s 

4Ss. 

and  under  49s 

9s 

49s 

do  5 's 

8s 

50s 

do  51s 

7s 

51s 

do  52s 

6s 

52s 

do  53s 

5s 

53s 

and  upwards 

4s 

Rye 

,peas,  leans,  burley  bear, 

or  bigg. 

Barley  average 

Duty 

under  26s 

5s  0d 

26s 

and  under 27s 

4s  6d 

27s 

do  2 53 

4s  Od 

Flour  and  wheat  meal. 
Per  cwt.  Per  barrel. 

of  196  lbs. 
3s  5|d  Cs  0 6-33 

3s  lgd  5s  4 31 

2s  9d  4s  9 24 

2s  4id  4s  2 17 

2s  Ojd  3s  7 10 

Is  8j»d  3s  0-3 

Is  4jd  2s  4-29 


Oats. 


A vc 

irage  price. 

Duty. 

under 

18s 

4s  0J 

18s 

and  under 

19s 

3s  6d 

19s 

do 

20.5 

Da  Od 

20s 

do 

21s 

2s  6J 

28s 

do 

29s 

3s 

6d 

21s 

do  22s 

2s  Od 

29s 

do 

30s 

3s 

Od 

22s 

and  upwards 

Is  6d 

30s 

do 

31s 

2s 

6J 

31s 

and  unvv 

ards 

2s 

Od 

Barley  meal,  for  every 

217 

; lbs 

the  duty  to  be 

jqual  to 

that  payable  on  one  quarter  barley. 

Rye  meal  and  flour,  for  every  196  lbs.  the  duty  to  be 
equal  to  that  payable  on  jjthsof  a quarter  barley. 

Pea  meal  and  bean  meal,  for  every  272  lbs.  the  duty 
to  be  equal  to  that  payable  on  one  quarter  barley. 

Oatmeal,  for  every  181  j lbs.  the  duty  tube  equal  to 
that  payable  on  one  quarter  barley. 

If  the  produce  of  or  imported  from  any  British  posses- 
sion out  of  Europe. — 

Wheat,  barley,  hear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas,  and  beans 
the  duty  shall  be  for  every  quarter  Is. 

Wheat  meal,  barley  tneal,  oat  meal,  rye  meal,  pea 
meal,  and  bean  meal,  the  duly  shall  be  for  every  cwt. 
4|d. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  Feb.  1849,  the  duties  hereafter 
named  shall  he  paid,  viz: — 

Upon  all  wheat,  barley,  bear,  or  bigg,  oats,  rye,  peas, 
and  beans,  for  every  quarter  Is. 

Upon  all  wheat  meal  and  flour,  barley  meal,  oat  meal, 
rye  meal,  and  flour,  pea  meal,  and  bean  meal,  for  every 
cwt.  g.  and  so  in  proportion  fora  less  quantity. 


THE  TARIFF. 


REPORT 

FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY  IN  REPLY 
TO  A RESOLUTION  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Treasury  department , July  22,  1846. 

On  the  29th  of  June  last,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

“ Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  senate,  the  list  of  manu- 
factured articles,  upon  which  the  sum  of  fifty-four 
millions  of  dollars  are  annually  paid  lo  the  protect- 
ed classes,  by  enhancing  the  price  of  domestic  ar- 
ticles, and  the  amount  so  paid  upon  each  article,  if 
he  possesses  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  same.” 

The  following  statement  upon  this  subject  is  con- 
tained in  my  report  to  congress  of  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber last: 

“At  least  two  thirds  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
present  taiiff  are  paid,  not  into  the  treasury,  but  to 
the  protected  classes.  The  revenue  from  imports 
last  year  exceeded  twenty-seven  millions  of  dollars. 
This,  in  itself,  is  a heavy  lax;  but  the  whole  tax 
imposed  upon  the  people  by  the  present  tariff  is  not 
less  than  eighty-one  millions  of  dollars — of  which 
twenty-seven  millions  are  paid  to  the  government 
upon  the  imports  and  fifty-four  millions  to  the  pro- 
tected classes,  in  enhanced  prices  of  similar  domes- 
tic articles. 

“This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  position  that 
the  duty  is  added  to  the  price  of  the  import,  and 
also  of  its  domestic  rival.  If  the  import  is  en- 
hanced in  price  by  the  duty,  so  must  be  the  domes- 
tic  rival;  for,  being  like  articles,  their  price  must  be 
the  same  in  the  same  market.  The  merchant  ad- 
vances in  cash  the  duty  on  the  import,  and  adds  the 
duty,  with  a profit  upon  it,  and  other  charges,  to  the 
price — which  must  therefore  be  enhanced  to  that 
extent,  unless  the  foreign  producer  had  first  deduct- 
ed the  duly  from  the  price.  But  this  is  impossible; 
for  such  now  is,  and  long  has  been,  the  superabun- 
dance of  capital  and  active  competition  in  Europe, 
that  a profit  of  six  per  cent,  in  any  business  is  suffi 
cient  to  produce  large  investments  of  money  in  that 
business;  and  if,  by  our  tariff,  a duty  of  forty  per 
cent,  be  exacted  on  the  products  of  such  business, 
and  the  foreign  producer  deducts  that  duty  from  his 
previous  price,  he  must  sustain  a heavy  loss. — 
This  loss  would  also  soon  extend  beyond  the  sales 
for  our  consumption  to  sales  to  our  merchants  of 
articles  to  be  re-exported  by  them  from  our  ports 
with  a drawback  of  the  duty,  which  would  bring 
down  their  price  throughout  the  markets  of  the 
world.  But  this  the  foreign  producer  cannot  af- 
ford. The  duty,  therefore,  must  be  added  to  the 
price,  and  paid  by  the  consumer— the  duty  constitut- 
ing as  much  a part  of  the  price  as  the  cost  of  pro 
duction. 

“If  it  be  true  that,  when  a duty  of  forty  per  cent, 
is  imposed  by  our  tariff,  the  foreign  producer  first 
deducts  the  duty  from  the  previous  price  on  the  sale 
to  our  merchant,  it  must  be  equally  true  with  a duty 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.,  which  is  exactly  equal  to 
the  previous  price,  and,  when  deducted,  would  re- 
duce the  price  to  nothing. 

“The  occasional  fall  in  price  of  some  articles  after 
a tariff,  is  no  proof  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the 
tariff;  because,  from  improved  machinery,  dimin- 
ished prices  of  the  raw  material,  or  other  causes, 
prices  may  fall  even  after  a tariff,  but  they  would 
in  such  cases  have  fallen  much  more  but  for  the 
tariff.  The  truest  comparison  is  between  the  pre- 
sent price  of  the  same  article  at  home  and  abroad; 


and  to  the  extent  that  the  price  is  lower  in  the  fo- 
reign market  than  in  our  own,  the  duty,  if  equal  to 
that  difference,  must  to  that  extent  enhance  the 

price,  and  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  lower  duty 

The  difference  in  price  at  home  or  abroad  is  general- 
ly about  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, and  presents,  in  a series  of  years,  the  surest 
measure  of  the  effect  of  the  duty — the  enhancement 
in  price  being  equal  to  that  difference  if  the  duty  be 
higher  than  that  difference  or  equal  to  it;  or  if  the 
duty  be  lower,  then  the  enhancement  is  equal  to  the 
duly;  and  if  the  article  is  produced,  like  cotton,  more 
cheaply  here  than  abroad,  the  duty  is  inoperative. — • 
The  great  argument  for  the  tariff  is,  that,  foreign 
labor  being  cheaper  than  our  own,  the  cost  of  foreign 
productions,  it  is  said,  is  lessened  to  that  extent;  and 
that  we  must  make  up  this  difference  by  an  equiva- 
lent duty,  and  a corresponding  enhancement  of  price 
in  our  own  market,  both  of  the  foreign  articles  and 
of  its  rival  domestic  product — thus  rendering  the 
duty  a tax  on  all  consumers,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
protected  classes.” 

The  estimate  of  fifty-four  millions  was  based  on 
the  very  imperfect  returns  of  protected  articles  in  the 
census  of  1840,  and  therefore  this  sum  was  given  as 
a minimum,  arid  not  as  a full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  actual  amount. 

In  pursuance  of  the  call  of  the  senate,  this  depart- 
ment has  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  tax  paid  on  each 
of  the  protected  articles,  as  far  as  this  information 
could  be  obtained  in  the  short  period  within  which 
it  was  necessary  to  submit  this  report. 

The  table  marked  A,  hereto  annexed,  contains  a 
statement  of  most  of  the  principle  articles  protected 
by  the  tariff  of  1842. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  upon  these  articles  alone, 
the  tax  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
enhanced  prices  of  the  domestic  articles  similar  to 
those  on  which  the  present  duties  are  imposed,  is 
$75,784,405. 

This  table  only  embraces  the  following  sixteen 
articles — namely:  iron  and  the  manufactures  thereof; 
the  manufactures  of  tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  and  lea- 
ther; coal,  salt,  sugar,  molasses,  glass,  paper,  cord- 
age, cotton  bagging,  hats  and  caps,  straw  hats,  bon- 
nets, and  braid,  and  earthenware. 

The  total  amount  of  these  articles  produced  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  table,  is  $331,198,859;  upon 
which,  if  the  enhanced  price  be  equal  lo  the  duty, 
the  tax  on  these  articles  upon  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  imposed  by  the  tariff  would  be  $119,770,- 
598-  It  was  never  assumed  by  this  department,  that 
the  lax  was  equal  to  the  duty;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  true  measure  of  the  tax,  was  the  difference 
arising  from  the  duty,  between  the  price  of  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  article  in  our  own  market,  upon 
the  principle  contained  in  the  extract  as  quoted  from 
my  annual  report. 

On  reference  to  table  A,  it  would  appear,  that  in 
no  instance  is  the  enhancement  of  price  equal  lo  the 
duty.  The  case  of  cotton  bagging  is  not  an  excep- 
tion, the  comparison  being  made  with  gunny  cloth, 
which,  but  for  the  duty,  would  be  largely  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  article  generally  designated  ascot- 
ton  bagging. 

The  gross  revenue  raised  by  the  duties  on  these 
articles  in  1845  was  $18,336,452;  and,  deducting  the 
expenses  of  collection,  the  nett  revenue  was  $17,- 
032,289;  and  the  total  tax,  both  on  the  imports  and 
domestic  articles,  in  order  to  bring  this  last  men- 
tioned sum  into  the  treasury,  was  $94,120,857. — 
Thus  to  bring  a nett  revenue  of  $17,032,289  into 
the  treasury,  there  was  imposed  by  the  tariff  of 
1842  a tax  of  $94,120,857  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  which  $18,336,452  was  gross  re- 
venue, and  the  remainder,  $75,784,405,  constituted 
the  enhanced  price  of  these  protected  domestic  ar- 
ticles. 

The  actual  amount  of  iron  and  all  its  manufac- 
tures produced  in  the  United  States  in  1845,  ts  based 
for  Pennsylvania  upon  the  report  of  the  iron  and  coal 
association  of  that  state,  adding  for  the  rest  of  the 
Union  an  estimated  proportionate  increase  of  one- 
third  the  increase  in  Pennsylvania  from  1840,  under 
the  census,  to-1845. 

The  table  for  iron  and  its  manufactures,  hereto 
annexed  is  marked,  No.  1,  and  shows  a total  pro- 
duct in  the  United  States,  in  1845,  of  $118,295,- 
756. 

The  table  for  coa),  marked  No.  2,  obtained  in  the 
same  manner,  exhibits  a total  of  $15,216,807. 

The  table  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  marked  No. 
3,  is  compiled  by  taking  the  amount  returned  offi- 
cially in  each  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  and  Connecticut  in  1845,  and  allowing  a pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  remaining  states  since  the 
census  of  1840;  the  total  is  $55,157,048. 

The  table  for  woollens,  marked  No.  4,  is  com- 
piled on  the  same  data  as  No.  3,  and  exhibits  a total 
! of  $33,780,702. 
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The  table  for  salt,  No.  5,  exhibiting  a total  of 
$2,586,542,  is  compiled  from  the  census  returns  of 
1840,  with  an  actual  return  for  the  state  of  N.  York 
for  1844,  and  assuming  a similar  rate  of  increase  for 
the  rest  of  the  Union. 

Table  No.  6,  for  sugar  and  molasses,  exhibiting  a 
total  for  sugar  of  $11,119,892,  and  of  molasses  $2,- 
613,248,  is  compiled  from  actual  returns  for  the 
crop  of  Louisiana  for  1845,  and  assuming  an  in- 
crease in  the  rest  of  the  Union,  not  in  the  ratio 
of  Louisiana,  but  only  correspondent  to  population 
upon  the  census  of  1840.  Cotton  bagging  is  founded 
upon  the  amount  required  for  the  crop  in  1845,  de- 
ducting foreign  importations.  All  the  other  amounts 
— namely,  glass  and  glass  ware,  paper,  cordage,  hats 
and  caps,  straw  hats,  bonnets,  and  braid,  earthen- 
ware, boots  and  shoes,  and  other  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  are  all  ob- 
tained in  the  following  manner— namely:  by  taking 
the  actual  returns  as  above  stated  for  1840,  and 
allowing  a correspondent  increase  according  to  the 
census  of  1840.  The  duty  on  all  these  articles  is 
taken  from  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  equivalent  ad  va- 
lorem from  the  actual  payments  of  duties  to  the 
collectors  as  published  in  the  treasury  report.  The 
imports  and  gross  revenue  are  obtained  in  the  same 
manner;  and  so,  also,  the  table  of  the  enhancement 
of  prices,  measured  by  the  rate  of  duty,  founded  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  data,  as  a proportion  of  the  ac- 
tual per  centage  of  the  imports.  The  actual  addi- 
tion to  the  price  is  based  upon  prices  current  and 
sales,  and  upon  the  actual  difference  in  price  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  articles  in  our  own  market 
arising  from  the  tariff.  This  is  founded  upon  actual 
sales,  at  home  and  abroad,  a comparison  of  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  prices  current,  including  the 
charges  and  transportation  of  articles,  together  vvith 
numerous  invoices  based  upon  actual  importations 
and  sales,  and  furnished  heretofore  by  merchants  of 
the  highest  character.  Wherever  any  difference  was 
presented  in  comparing  these  data,  the  lowest  sum 
has  invariably  been  taken,  so  as  to  leave,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  department,  the  sum  at  least  as  stated 
$75,784,405,  as  the  amount  upon  the  sixteen  enume- 
rated articles  in  the  table  A actually  paid  in  enhanc- 
ed prices  to  the  protected  classes.  These  are  the 
results,  based  not  upon  theory,  but  upon  the  fact  of 
the  actual  difference  in  price,  of  our  own  and  ol 
similar  foreign  articles,  taking  the  actual  difference 
of  price,  and  of  sales,  adding  to  the  price  of  the  fo- 
reign article  all  charges,  including  freight,  &c.,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  sales  here  of  such  foreign  articles 
as  if  there  were  no  duty.  Such  are  the  facts; 
but  the  theory  is  advanced,  that,  by  the  domestic 
competition  created  by  high  duties,  the  prices  of  our 
own  articles  are  ultimately  brought  down  to  that  of 
the  foreign.  Now,  no  article  can  be  permanently 
produced,  so  as  to  be  sold  in  any  country  for  any 
length  of  time,  below  the  actual  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion of  such  article  in  that  country.  Thus,  if  we 
take  the  case  of  sugar  produced  from  the  cane, 
which  is  a tropical  plant,  the  cost  of  producing  it  in 
a climate  where  there  is  at  least  some  winter  and 
frost,  situate  nearly  seven  degrees  north  of  the  tro- 
pic, season  and  the  laws  of  nature  forbid  that 
any  duty,  however  high,  or  any  competition,  how- 
ever great,  can  bring  down  the  cost  of  production 
to  the  cost  of  producing  the  same  article  in  a tropi- 
cal climate.  Thus,  ever  since  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  sugar  has  been  subjected  to  a duty  near- 
ly always  equal,  and  for  many  years  higher,  than 
the  present  rate;  and  the  relative  difference  be- 
tween the  price  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  article, 
and  of  the  cost  of  production,  is  nearly  as  ^reat  as  it 
was  when  the  high  duty  commenced  half  a century 
since. 

The  citizens  of  Key  West  now  purchases  our  own 
or  foreign  sugar  there  at  a price  of  nearly  5 cents  a 
pound.  In  six  hours  he  reaches  Havana,  and  there 
purchases  a similar  article  at  nearly  one  half  the 
price;  and  nothing  but  the  duty  can  occasion  the  dif- 
ference of  price. 

An  American  citizen  crosses  the  river  from  De- 
troit to  Canada,  and  purchases  there,  separated  only 
by  a distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  American 
shore,  similar  articles  at  one  quarter  less  than  the 
price  at  Detroit.  Nothing  but  the  duties  can  occa 
sion  this  difference,  otherwise  the  price  would  be  the 
same  at  both  places. 

We  have  had  a protective  and  quasi  protective 
tariff  from  1789  to  the  present  period,  with  a short 
interval  of  a few  years;  and  yet  this  alleged  domes- 
tic competition,  occasioned  by  protective  duties,  is 
nearly  as  far  removed  from  reducing  the  price  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  protected  articles  to  the  fo- 
reign price,  as  it  was  when  the  system  commenced. 
The  truth  is  that,  from  a great  variety  of  causes, 
natural  and  artificial,  the  cost  of  production  varies 
from  one  to  many  thousand  per  cent,  in  different 
countries,  and  no  legislative  enactment  can  change 


the  soil,  climate,  or  seasons,  or  reverse  all  existing 
circumstances,  so  as  to  equalize  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing all  articles  in  all  countries.  Competition,  there- 
fore, cannot  produce  this  result,  and  even  if  it  ulti- 
mately could,  the  system  of  taxation  is  going  on, 
and  one  generation  is  being  subjected  to  heavy  bur- 
dens, in  the  hope  that  another  or  still  more  remote 
generation,  at  some  distant  period  of  years  or  cen- 
turies, may  be  enabled  to  get  the  domestic  article  at 
the  same  price  as  if  there  were  no  duties.  But  this 
theory  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  competition, 
and  a struggle  for  the  trade  of  the  world  are  going 
on  in  all  other  countries,  and  that  this  very  compe- 
tition, striving  to  overcome  protective  duties,  is  pro- 
ducing, perhaps,  nearly  the  same  rate  of  reduction 
abroad  as  the  domestic  competition  at  home,  leaving 
the  difference  just  as  great  as  when  the  process 
commenced.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  system  of 
duties  has  been  going  on — taxing  one  class  for  the 
benefit  of  another,  and  greatly  reducing  the  entire 
mass  of  the  national  wealth,  by  having  driven  so 
large  an  amount  of  capital  from  its  natural  channels 
into  artificial  pursuits,  for  which  the  country  was 
either  not  prepared,  or  its  soil  and  climate  unsuited. 
The  true  measure  of  the  progress  of  a nation’s 
wealth  is  the  progressive  profit  of  all  its  industry; 
and  the  aggregate  of  this  profit  must  be  reduced 
by  restricting  its  commerce,  reducing  its  exports, 
forcing  its  capital  by  legislation  into  otherwise  un- 
productive pursuits,  thus  taxing  one  portion  of  the 
people  for  the  benefit  of  another,  being  a mere 
legislative  transfer  of  money  from  one  class  to 
another,  and  not  a creation  of  wealth  or  addition 
to  it. 

As  illustrative  of  the  differences  between  free 
trade  and  high  duties,  it  is  proved,  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  tariff,  agricultural  products  are  dearer 
in  Oregon  than  with  us,  whilst  a vast  number  of  ar- 
ticles that  have  performed  the  circuit  of  the  globe, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  not- 
withstanding the  heavy  freight,  are  much  lower 
there  than  with  us.  Thus,  in  a very  late  history  of 
Oregon,  by  George  Wilkes,  it  is  stated  that  “wool- 
len goods  and  ready  made  clothing,  being  introduc- 
ed here  without  duty,  (as  it  is  considered  an  English 
port,)  are  greatly  cheaper  than  with  us.”  “A  very 
good  strong  quality  of  blue  broadcloth,  six -quarters 
wide,  can  be  had  for $1  25peryard.”  “All  articles 
of  cutlery  are  also  cheap  for  the  same  reason,  as  the 
above.”  “Chains,  tools,  and  farming  implements 
are  very  reasonable.”  Such  is  the  present  condition 
of  things  in  Oregon;  and  it  would  be  a fact,  worthy 
of  consideration,  to  note  the  difference  of  price  and 
its  extent,  in  regard  to  protected  articles,  if  the  tariff 
of  1842  shall  be  extended  to  that  interesting  portion 
of  our  common  country.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  fore- 
tell, that  on  nearly  all  our  protected  articles,  there 
would  be  a rise  in  the  price  nearly  equal  to  the  du- 
ties; thus  establishing  by  an  example  in  point,  and 
by  actual  results,  the  enhancement  in  price  occasion- 
ed by  such  duties. 

We  have  seen  by  table  A that  the  articles  therein 
enumerated  amount  in  value  to  $331,198,859,  pro- 
ducing a nett  revenue  of  $17,032,289,  and  an  ag- 
gregate taxation  of  $94,120,857.  From  this  amount 
of  $331,198,859,  is  to  be  deducted  a very  small  per 
centage  for  exports  of  these  protected  domestic  ar- 
ticles. Something  is  also  to_be  deducted  for  raw  ma- 
terial, &c.  There  is  lo  be  added,  however,  a vast 
amount  in  value  of  other  protected  articles,  not  de- 
signated in  table  A,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
classify  them  in  the  short  time  within  which  it  is 
necessary  to  answer  the  call  of  the  senate,  and  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  taxes  upon  them.  A refe- 
rence, however,  to  table  B,  from  statement  of  the 
register  of  the  treasury  for  1845,  compared  with 
table  A,  will  exhibit  a great  variety  of  additional 
protected  articles,  together  with  the  imports  of  such 
articles  and  the  duties. 

Table  C is  a list  of  additional  articles  of  import 
into  New  York,  furnished  for  the  second  quarter  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  by  the  collector,  together  with 
the  rate  of  duties  paid  on  the  same,  always  hereto- 
fore returned  as  unenumerated,  several  of  which, 
also,  are  protected  lo  a greater  or  less  extent,  and 
would  still  further  swell  the  amount. 

Hereto  is  added  a table  marked  D,  of  domestic 
products,  from  Tucker’s  Progress  of  the  United 
States,  compiled  from  the  census  of  1840,  present- 
ing an  aggregate  result  of  annual  products  for  that 
year  of  $1,063,134,736.  Of  this  amount,  there  is 
$239,836,224  lor  manufactures-,  nearly  all  of  which 
is  protected;  (here  is  $42,358,761  for  mining,  nearly 
all  protected;  there  is  $16,835,060  for  the  forest,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  protected;  there  is  $11,- 
996,008  for  the  fisheries,  a small  portion  of  which  is 
protected;  $654,387,597  for  agriculture,  a very  in- 
considerable portion  of  which  (including  sugar, 
wool,  hemp,  &c.,)  is  also  protected,  and  $79,721,086 
for  commerce.  It  ia  clear  from  a reference  to  these 


that  at  least  270,000,000  of  the  above  products  are 
protected,  leaving  nearly  800,000,000  of  the  amount 
(chiefly  agricultural  products)  unprotected.  Now 
it  has  been  clearly  proved  that,  under  the  census  of 
1840,  the  returns  of  the  various  products  of  the 
United  States  are  very  imperfectly  given — first,  be- 
cause, the  requisite  number  of  questions  were  not 
propounded;  second,  because  answers  were  often  re- 
fused to  these  questions  from  a fear  of  direct  taxa- 
tion, and  other  causes;  and  third,  from  want  of  ac- 
curate knowledge,  or  inadvertence  in  many  of  those 
collecting  the  information.  From  all  these  causes, 
as  well  as  from  many  known  facts,  the  total  amount 
of  our  products  has  been  estimated  by  practical 
men,  as  well  as  by  distinguished  statesmen,  at  not 
less  at  the  present  period  than  $2,000,000,000, 
being  nearly  double  the  amount  shown  by  the 
census  of  1840,  and  much  larger  than  would  be  the 
mere  result  of  the  progress  of  products,  although 
they  accumulate  more  speedily  than  population. — 
That  this  amount  does  exceed  $2,000,000,000  is  be- 
lieved to  be  rendered  nearly  certain  by  the  follow- 
ing facts.  There  was  compiled  by  the  authority  of 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  statistics  of  the 
condition  and  products  of  the  several  branches  of 
industry  of  that  state,  for  the  year  ending  April  1st, 
1845.  By  the  census  of  1840,  there  was  a product 
of  Massachusetts  of  $75,470,297,  which,  according 
to  the  returns  of  1845,  had  been  increased,  to  $117,- 
042,648.  That  this  amount,  large  as  it  is,  is  very 
far  below  the  actual  result,  is  distinctly  announced 
in  the  publication  of  the  work,  by  the  secretary  of 
state  of  Massachusetls.  Taking,  however,  the  amount 
returned,  and  estimating  the  present  population  of 
the  Union  at  twenty-one  millions  of  people,  and  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1845,  811,470,  it  would  make  in 
the  United  States  an  aggregate  product  of  $3,028,- 
830,000,  as  shown  in  table  (E)  hereto  annexed. — 
Now  whilst  manufactures  have  not  increased  so 
speedily  in  other  states  as  in  Massachusetts,  yet  po- 
pulation and  agricultural  products  have  augmented 
in  a much  larger  ratio  in  many  slates  and  territories; 
Massachusetts  in  that  respect  being  far  below  the 
medium  increase. 

The  official  (able  of  Ihs  statistics  of  Massachusetts 
for  1845  is  given,  (marked  F.)  A similar  official 
statistical  return  of  Connecticut  for  the  year  end- 
ing October  1st,  1845,  is  hereto  annexed,  (marked 
table  G.) 

In  any  view  of  the  case,  the  totality  of  the  annu- 
al products  of  the  United  States,  at  this  time,  can- 
not be  less  than  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 
and  the  protected  articles  five  hundred  millions, 
upon  which  the  people  are  compelled  to  pay  a tax 
of  $142,091,155,  if  the  rate  be  the  same  on  the 
five  hundred  millions,  comparing  the  total  tax  of 
$94,120,857,  with  the  amount  of  $331,198,859,  be- 
ing the  value  of  protected  articles,  enumerated  in 
table  A. 

Table  H is  hereto  annexed,  being  a statement  of 
the  protected  and  unprotected  products  by  the  cen- 
sus for  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  N.  York, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina.  Such  a table  for 
all  the  states  would  be  interesting;  but  in  the  brief 
period  allowed,  there  is  not  time  to  communicate 
the  resulls  for  each  of  the  states  separately.  Suffi- 
cient examination,  however,  has  been  made  by  this 
department  to  ascertain  the  tact,  that,  neither  under 
the  census  of  1840  or  1845,  do  the  protected  exceed 
the  unprotected  products,  in  any  of  the  states  or  ter- 
ritories, except  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  Comparing  Massachusetts  in  1845, 
with  Mississippi  in  1840,  and  several  other  states, 
there  is  exhibited  the  following  result: 


Protected  ar- 

Unprotect- 

ticles. 

ed. 

Massachusetts 

1845 

$85,855,046 

28,623,397 

Mississippi 

1840 

683,281 

29,056,057 

Ohio 

1840 

12,485,704 

51,420,974 

New  York 

1840 

45,184.569 

148.621,864 

South  Carolina 

1840 

914,218 

26,259,318 

North  Carolina 

1840 

2,747,135 

29,675,062 

In  further  confirmation  of  the  estimate  of  the  tax 
arising  from  the  enhanced  price  of  protected  articles, 
a table  is  hereto  annexed,  marked  1,  compiled  from 
house  doc.  No.  73,  28th  congress,  2d  sess.,  being 
a communication  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  con- 
gress, of  the  returns  from  our  consuls  abroad  of  fo- 
reign prices  current,  and  exhibit  on  many  protected 
articles  a vast  difference  between  the  price,  foreign 
and  domestic. 

Table  K is  compiled  from  a report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  of  congress,  being  house 
doc.  No.  306  of  the  1st  session  of  the  28lh  congress, 
containing  the  rates  from  actual  importations  under 
the  tariff  of  1842,  of  the  amount  of  various  minimum 
and  specific  duties,  published  by  congress,  and  com- 
municated by  the  committee,  “upon  the  authority 
of  known  and  respectable  merchants  and  importers 
in  several  ol  the  large  commercial  cities,”  to  which 
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are  appended  several  prices  current,  and  state- 
ments of  duties  under  the  tariff  of  1S42  on  the  same 
authority. 

There  are  also  annexed  important  tables,  and 
prices  current,  in  the  report  to  this  disparlment  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina, in  November  last,  very  full  extracts  from 
which  aro  appended,  marked  L.  Several  other 
prices  current  and  tables  are  also  annexed,  marked 
M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T. 

These  facts,  tables,  and  prices  current,  with  the 
statistical  statements  and  oflicial  returns,  furnish,  it 
is  believed,  satisfactory  evidence  that  this  depart- 
ment is  sustained  in  estimating  the  tax  imposed 
upon  the  American  people,  at  a sum  at  least  as  large 
as  above  stated.  So  vast  an  amount  of  tax,  when 
collected,  even  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and 
expended  among  them  for  public  purposes,  would 
be  sutlicienly  grievous;  but  the  effect  is  far  more 
ruinous  and  oppressive  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  pay  this  vast  sum,  not  into  the  treasury, 
nor  to  the  government,  for  public  purposes,  but  to 
the  protected  classes  in  enhanced  prices  of  their 
products. 

In  assuming,  in  table  A,  §94,120,857  as  the  total 
tax  from  gross  revenue  and  enhanced  prices,  no  es- 
timate  has  been  made  of  the  additional  tax  imposed 
upon  three  fourths  of  the  American  people,  consti- 
tuting the  unprotected  class,  who  raise  three-fourths 
of  the  annual  products,  by  the  diminished  price  of 
their  productions  from  the  prohibition  or  restriction 
of  their  exchange  in  foreign  markets.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  enhancement  in  price  of  the  protected  arti- 
cles is  about  equal  to  the  diminished  price  of  the  un- 
protected. Wealth  may  be  transferred,  but  not  cre- 
ated, by  legislation.  It  is  labor  only  that  creates  all 
wealth;  and  the  opeiation  with  the  tariff  adds  nothing 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  country,  because  it 
does  not  increase  labor.  It  only  transfers  its  profits 
from  one  class  to  another,  and  the  enhancement  in 
price  on  the  one  hand  is  met  by  correspondent  re- 
duction on  the  other.  Like  action  and  reaction,  or 
the  meeting  of  equal  forces  in  mechanics,  the  re- 
sults are  neutralized,  and  the  aggregate  price  is  left 
unchanged.  This  is  not  only  founded  upon  the  best 
settled  principles  of  political  economy  and  of  sound 
reasoning,  but  is  confirmed  by  experience  through- 
out the  world.  The  evidence  attached  to  the  trea- 
sury report  clearly  establishes,  by  numerous  wit- 
nesses, the  following  positions: 

1st.  That  the  profits  of  agriculture  unprotected 
are  less  than  one-half  the  average  profits  of  manu- 
factures. 

2d.  That  the  price  of  agricultural  products,  and 
the  profits  of  agriculture,  have  fallen  very  much 
since  the  tariff  of  1842,  compared  with  the  profits 
and  prices  of  manufactures. 

3d.  That  the  profits  of  manufactures  have  greatly 
augmented  since  the  tariff  of  1842;  whilst  the  price 
of  labor  may  have  appeared  to  augment  in  particu- 
lar places,  it  has  fallen  in  others,  and  the  result  could 
not  be  otherwise;  for  if  the  profits  of  three-fourths 
of  the  people  raising  the  unprotected  articles  are 
reduced  by  the  tariff  by  an  extent  equal  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  the  augmentation  of  prices  and  profits  ac- 
cruing to  the  protected  class,  the  result  throughout 
the  Union,  so  far  as  the  price  of  labor  is  concerned, 
depending  upon  its  profits,  would  at  least  be 
equalized,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not  reduced  by  the 
fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  products  of  American 
labor  is  unprotected,  as  well  as  three-fourths  of 
the  people  by  whom  the  unprotected  articles  are 
produced. 

Assuming  these  positions,  the  tax  on  the  unpro- 
tected class,  and  the  corresponding  benefits  to  those 
Which  are  protected,  would  he  still  further  augment- 
ed. But  it  is  not  deemed  proper  to  discuss  that  topic 
in  this  report,  but  to  limit  the  inquiry  to  the  enhance- 
ment ol  prices,  in  answer  to  the  resolution  of  the 
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senate. 

The  estimate  of  this  enhancement  of  prices  is 
based  upon  all  the  data  within  the  power  of  the  de- 
partment at  this  period.  It  is  a most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  inquiry,  and  would  require,  for  its 
complete  elucidation,  much  lime  and  more  full  and 
accurate  statistical  details  than  any  which  are  now 
to  be  obtained. 

By  unremitting  labor,  since  the  16th  of  July  last, 
(the  date  of  my  last  report  to  the  senate,)  this  an- 
swer has  been  prepared,  and  is  submitted  to  its  in- 
dulgent consideration  with  a full  conviction  that 
every  proper  allowance  will  be  made  foi  all  its  im- 
perfections, arising  from  the  short  period  within 
which  it  was  necessary  to  present  the  result. 

Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 
To  lion.  George  M.  Dallas, 

Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 

and  president  of  the  senate. 
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Business  Circles.— The  passage  nf  the  New  Tariff 
bill  has  had  no  great  effect  as  yet  upon  prices,  of  either 
products,  goods  or  stocks.  The  effect  so  far  has  been  a 
kind  of  paralysis— a suspension  of  operations.  No  one 
■venturing  to  make  a move  beyond  the  mere  business  of 
a' day,  until  he  can  see  how  things  will  turn  out  under 
the  new  reign.  This  conclusion,  added  to  the  usual 
dullness  of  midsummer  will  make  a light  business  lor 
some  weeks. 

The  minister  from  Chili,  Senor  Carvello,  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Baltimore  on  the ‘25th  nit.  in  the  Hortensta, 
from  Valparaiso.  His  lady,  Mrs.  Carvello,  is  a native  of 
Baltimore,  and  daughter  ol  .Tames  H.  Causten,  esq.  for- 
merly of  that  city,  now  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
visits  her  friends  and  family  for  the  first  time  since  soon 
after  her  marriage. 

The  Princeton,  U.  S.  Steamer,  which  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  maintaining  the  blockade  of  Vera 
Cruz,  performing  what  no  other  vessel  in  the  navy  was 
as  capable  of  doing,  has  suddenly  been  detached  by 
Commodore  Conner,  in  order  to  bring  despatches,  with 
which  she  arrived  at  Pensacola,  on  the  20th,  in  five  days 
from  Vera  Cruz.  The  despatches  are  said  to  be  from 
our  Pacific  squadron.  Of  their  purport  nothing  has 
transpired. 

Postage  and  the  Foreign  Steamers.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  states  that  the  amount  of  business  let- 
ters now  transmitted  to  Europe  annually  by  the  steam- 
ships plying  between  Boston  and  Liverpool,  is  about 
600,000.  The  sum  paid  by  the  British  government  to 
the  Cunard  line  for  mail  service,  is  $450,000  per  annum, 
and  yet  the  proceeds  of  postage  are  sufficient  to  reirn 
burse  the  government  for  this  large  outlay.  The  rate  ot 
postage  is  one  shilling  to  Liverpool,  and  42J  cents  to  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

Mormon  troubles.  From  an  extract  of  the  Hancock, 
(III.)  Eagle,  we  learn  that  Nauvoo  is  once  more  the 
theatre  of  great  excitement.  A body  of  about  eighty, 
persons,  mounted  and  aimed,  left  there  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  some  desperadoes,  who,  it  is  said,  had  seve- 
rely beaten  a small  body  of  Mormons  and  new  citizens, 
whilst  engaged  in  harvesting,  in  a held  a short  distance 
from  the  city;  five  or  six  of  them  were  arrested  and  lodg- 
ed in  jail.  The  harvesters  are  said  to  have  been  most 
cruelly  used,  almost  flayed  alive  with  hickory  goads,  and 
then  thrown  into  a eJitch  and  covered  with  brush  and 
dirt;  this  outrage  has  terribly  inflamed  the  citizens  of 
Nauvoo. 

The  Naumkeag  Cotton  Company  have  erected,  at 
Salem.  Mass.,  an  edifice  which  contains  twelve  thou- 
sand panes  of  glass,  two  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
bricks,  and  has  four  halls  capable  of  holding  twelve  thou- 
sand persons  each. 


TARIFF. 

Congress.— The  probability  is  that  this  day  the  Sub- 
Treasury  bill  will  finally  pass  the  senate,  and  that  the 
Warehouse  bill  will  this  day  finally  pass  the  house  of 
representatives.  These  two  measures,  auded  to  that  ol 
the  repeal  of  the  tarifi’  of  1842,  will  consummate  the 
great  leading  measures  which  the  party  in  power  consi- 
der themselves  pledged  to  carry  out,  in  these  depart- 
ments. Changing  altogether  the  system  heretofore  in 
existence  and  under  which  the  country  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  prosperity,  these  thrte  measures  are  adopted 
■with  a view  no  doubt  still  farther  to  improve  that  pros- 
perity. Whether  it  will  do  so,  is  now  to  be  ascertained 
by  actual  experience.  The  die  is  cast — the  experiment 
made,  be  it  fur  better  or  for  worse— and  all  the  opera- 
tions that  wfere  in  contemplation  for  future  pursuits, 
must  now  be  moulded  according  to  the  new  posture  of 
things. 

But  far  beyond  the  new  direction  that  must  now  be 
sought  for,  for  the  employment  of  enterprise  and  occu- 
pation lor  the  labor  of  the  country,  so  radically  diverted 
by  this  change— far,  far  beyond  that,  will  be  the  loss 
sustained  by  those  who  have  adventured  to  make  ex- 
pensive improvements  and  investments  in  domestic 
manufactures.  Who  will  attempt  to  add  up  the  heavy 
column  of  account  of  depreciation  which  falls  this 
day  upon  the  value  of  all  those  investments,  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land?  Millions  and  mil- 

How  many  of  these  adventures  will  be  able  to  survive 
the  shock— how  many  of  them  will  consider  it  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  prolong  a lingering  existence  and  an 
almost  hopeless  struggle  in  competition  with  the  cheap 
foreign  labor  of  Europe— is  a question  which  will  speedi- 
ly be  put  to  the  test.  A test  in  which  the  poor  labor- 
er of  our  country  will  share,  with  him  who  has  ad- 
ventured his  all  in  attempting  to  establish  domestic 
manufactures,  the  severity  of  the  change  thus  brought 
upon  us  all. 

The  merchant— the  store-keeper— every  man  that  this 
day  lias  on  hand  a s ock  of  goods,  must  (eel  the  change. 
The  value  of  his  stock  is  at  once  depreciated  to  the  lull 
amount  of  the  reduction  of  duties  thereon.  Goods  will 
soon  be  flooding  in  under  the  “free  trade”  license, 
which  will  undersell  any'  that  lie  has-  To  meet  this  con- 
tingency, he  must  now  force  off  his  stock  at  cost,  or  be- 
low it^  and  pocket  the  loss. 

All  these,  taken  collectively,  are  but  the  losses  imme- 
diately incidental  to  so  radical  a change  in  the  whole 
business  concerns  of  the  countty.  They  belong  to 


transition  from  one  condition  to  another.  Thousands  of 
our  citizens  will  be  ruined,  beyond  question,  in  the  revo- 
lution. But  the  main  point — the  effect  of  the  change 
upon  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  is  the  ques- 
tion. If  they  were  indeed  improved  by  the  change,  in- 
dividual losses  might  be  endured  with  some  philosphy. 
But  if  we  are  to  have  ruin,  wide  spread  ruin  in  the  pro- 
cess, and  impoverishment  as  the  permanent  result,  the 
change  will  indeed  be  disastrous.  “Re-annexation’’  may 
have  been  in  process  in  more  directions  than  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  aware  of.  There  are  other 
means  of  recurring  to  a condition  of  colonial  depend- 
ence, than  by  directly  annulling  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  the  national  re- 
venues, a wide  difference  of  opinion  has  been  express- 
ed. Our  own  impressions  were  freely  uttered  before 
the  debate  upon  the  subject  in  congress  commenced. — 
We  h°lieve  that  an  overwhelming-  importation  will 
inundate  the  country— and  of  course,  there  will  be  a 
heavy  revenue  collected,  until  the  specie  is  all  drained 
out  of  the  country  in  order  to  pay  the  balance  of  trade  — 
Whilst  the  specie  is  thus  being  exhausted,  credit  will 
expand  to  its  utmost,  in  attempts  to  save  the  specie. — 
At  length  having  neither  cash  nor  credit  left,  poverty 
steps  in,  with  its  imperative  restraints.  The  people  can 
buy  no  more,  even  at  half  price,  for  want  of  wherewith- 
all  to  pay,  and  the  government  and  the  people  will  suf- 
fer together. 

That  a large  amount  of  the  goods  now  in  the  public 
warehouses  as  well  as  what  may  arrive  between  this  and 
the  1st  December,  will  either  be  reshipped  in  order  to  ob- 
tain drawbacks,  or  be  retained  without  entering  until 
they  can  have  the  advantage  of  doing  so  at  reduced 
duties,  is  highly  probable. 

“army  of  occupation.’’ 

Our  latest  dates  from  the  Rio  Grande  left  the  army  still 
waiting  for  means  of  transportation  and  for  supplies  to 
enable  them  to  progress.  Gen.  Taylor  is  now  encamped 
with  four  regiments,  (Colonels  Walton’s,  Davie’s,  Dan- 
kin’s  and  Mark’s,)  with  the  Alabamians,  tinder  Capt, 
Desha,  at  Buena  Vista,  on  the  borders  of  a lake,  seven- 
teen miles  northwest  of  Matamoros.  The  health  of  tiie 
volunteers  here,  with  Gen.  Taylor,  had  much  improved, 
owing  to  the  fine  air  they  enjoyed  and  splendid  encamp- 
ing ground  they  occupied. 

'Lite  roads  were  perfectly  impassable  for  wheeled  ve- 
hicles, owing  to  the  swampy  soil,  occasioned  by  the  im 
niense  falls  of  ram  which  had  recently  taken  place. — 
The  steamer  Mercer  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  all  safe,  on  the  17th  inst.  There  were  no  signs 
of  Mexican  soldiery  in  the  vicinity  of  Camargo. 

Capt.  Walker  had  returned  from  his  expedition  to 
Monterey,  and  delivered  a report  which  is  said  to  be  an 
exceedingly  interesting  one  of  the  state  of  the  country 
through  which  he  passed,  halting  places,  &c.,  &c. — 
There  is  no  probability  of  an  opposition  being  made  to 
the  advance  of  the  American  troops  between  Camargo 
and  Monterey,  and  from  what  could  be  collected,  the 
Mexican  force  concentrated  at  the  latter  point,  is  ex- 
tremely insignificant.  Nothing  regarding  the  reported 
approach  of  Paredes,  with  the  army  of  reserve,  of  an  au- 
thentic nature,  lias  been  ascertained  at  headquarters, 
although  scouts  are  out  in  some  numbers  for  that  pur- 
pose. Everything,  however,  seems  to  announce  that 
the  possession  of  Monterey  will  be  fiercely  disputed,  as 
it  is  by  nature  and  art,  one  of  the  most  powerful  strong- 
holds in  Mexico.  The  inhabitants  and  soldiers  are  dai- 
ly employed  in  improving  its  defences. 

Our  informant  states  that  it  was  reported  by  the  Ran- 
gers that  they  had  penetrated  to  the  precipitous  cliffs 
that  overhang  Monterey,  when  a trooper,  a very  adven- 
turous soldier,  named  Cummins,  reached  a point  over- 
hanging the  Bishop’s  Palace, •which  commanded  a view 
of  the  whole  city.  The  utmost  activity  seemed  to  pre- 
vail among  the  Mexicans,  who  were  busily  employed  in 
repairing  the  old  fortifications  and  erecting  new  ones. — 
The  number  of  troops  was  not  ascertained,  but  from  the 
movements  observable,  it  was  evident  they  were  pre- 
paring every  means  of  defence. 

The  crops  it  is  feared,  are  almost  irreparably  injured. 
Tiie  cotton  harvest  is  annihilatad;  as  for  the  corn  much 
will  be  saved,  although  greatly  deteriorated. 

The  Mexican  peasantry  are  employed  very  diligently 
in  cutting  wood  and  piling  it  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
for  the  steamboats.  They  receive  $2  50  a cord.  It  is 
muskeet  wood,  and  burns  vety  well.  Gen.  Taylor  put 
it  to  them,  whether  they  would  cut  it  and  get  paid,  or 
oblige  him  to  have  it  cut  by  his  own  men,  when  they 
would  lose  the  price  of  labor.  Wood,  however,  he  add- 
ed, must  be  had. 

Business  is  very  brisk  at  Matamoros.  Fine  weather 
had  again  assumed  a permanent  aspect;  the  waters  were 
every  where  falling,  and  the  whole  of  the  military  were 
joyfully  preparing  ior  the  opening  campaign. 

“army  of  the  west.” 

We  find  the  above  designation  fully  assumed  in 
an  official  order  from  Col.  Kearney,  1st  U S.  dra- 
goons, dated  “Headquarters,  Army  of  the  West, 
Fort  Leavenworth,  June  19th,  1846,”  directed  to 
Capt.  Allen,  of  said  regiment,  ’which  together  with 
Capt.  Allen’s  “Circular  to  the  Mormons,”  dated 
“Camp  of  the  Mormons,  Mount  Ptsgah,  June  26th,” 
are  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Republican,  of  the 
24lb,  as  taken  from  the  Nauvoo  Eagle,  of  the  17th 
June.  The  overtuie  to  the  Mormons  in  the  orders 
and  circular  are  very  comprehensive.  Gen.  Kear- 


ney distinctly  points  to  California  as  his  place  of  des- 
tination, and  that  he  stipulates  for  the  discharge  of 
the  Mormons  from  service  in  that  country.  He  asks 
for  five  companies  of  infantry.  The  Mormons  are 
eager  to  embrace  the  overture.  The  Republican 
adds: — “We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  Gen. 
Kearney  in  consideration  of  their  having  placed  five 
hundred  men  at  the  disposal  of  the  government,  ha3 
pledged  himself  that  protection  shall  be  given  to  the 
emigrating  Mormons,  and  that  they  shall  have  the 
use  of  “any  of  the  Indian  lands  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  select,”  until  they  are  ready  to  cross  the 
mountains.  The  Mormons  have,  in  accordance  with 
this  arrangement,  selected  Grand  Island,  on  the  Platt 
river,  for  their  temporary  residence.  It  is  a large 
tract  and  has  a salt  spring  upon  it.  There  they  will 
winter,  and  collect  the  entire  Mormon  population  of 
the  west,  preparatory  to  their  march  to  California 
next  spring.  They  propose  to  push  forward  for  this 
point  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and,  after  reaching  it, 
to  send  back  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  wa- 
gons, for  the  purpose  of  helping  along  those  who 
may  jet  be  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Missouri.  This  is  to 
be  done  with  all  possible  expedition.  Grand  Island  is 
stated  to  be  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
miles  west  of  Council  Bluffs.  At  the  last  dates  the 
requisition  of  Gen.  Kearney  was  rapidly  filling  up; 
and  on  the  17th,  the  United  States  officers  gave  the 
Mormons  a splendid  JtU  or  ball,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  a fine  affair.” 

A letter  from  an  officer  dated — Camp  at  Cotton 
Wood,  July  lOth,  published  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, of  the  30th,  states  that  the  detachment  cross- 
ed the  Kansas  on  the  2d,  and  were  180  miles  from 
Fort  Leavenworth,  without  meeting  with  any  acci- 
dent. They  had  no  intelligence  as  yet  from  the  de- 
tachment sent  under  Captain  Moore  to  overtake  the 
Santa  Fe  expedition. 

The  companies  of  Mormon  infantry  and  col.  Price’s 
regiment  of  mounted  Missourians,  are  expected  to 
join  general  Kearney  at  Bent’s  Ford,  at  which  place 
he  halts  for  them  to  come  up.  Including  these  he 
will  have  about  3 2t)0  men  with  which  to  invade 
Mexico  at  Santa  Fe. 

The  Prairie  Indians  at  the  Capitol.  The  deputations 
from  the  foregoing  Tribes  are  now  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington. On  Wednesday  they  visited  for  the  first  time 
the  Capitol,  remained  for  a short  time  in  the  Galleries 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  beheld 
with  wonder  the  paintings  and  statuary,  and  more 
than  every  thing  besides  were  delighted  with  the  col- 
ored prints  in  the  Library  from  Mr.  Catlin’s  portraits 
and  scenes  of  Indian  Life.  As  they  gazed  upon  the 
Buffalo  hunts,  upon  the  groups  of  wild  horses  and 
wolves,  and  upon  the  various  Indian  warriors  in  their 
own  costumes,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  their  own  dis- 
tant homes,  they  could  not  restrain  their  emotions, 
and  for  the  first  time  men,  women,  and  even  youths 
present,  fell  into  animated  conversation,(pointing  out 
to  each  other  what  most  interested  them  in  the  differ- 
ent groups,)  and  for  the  moment  seemed  restored  to 
the  wild  prairies  or  hills  of  Texas.  They  were  much 
pleased,  not  only#  with  the  large  paintings  in  the  Ro- 
tunda, but  also  with  the  portraits  of  Gen.  Jackson, 
the  President , and  other  distinguished  persons,  by  Mr. 
Healy.  Among  them  is  an  admirable  picture  of  Gen- 
Ilouston  himself,  at  which  they  laughed  heartily. 

Treaty  with  the  Pottawatomie  Indians. — The  Lexing- 
ton (Missouri)  Telegraph  of  the  23d  says:  The  com- 

missioners, Maj.  Andrews,  U.  S.  A.,  Maj.  Harvey, 
Superintendent  of  Indians  Affairs,  and  Mr.  Matlack, 
who  were  charged  with  making  a treaty  with  the  Pot- 
tawatamie  Indians,  passed  through  this  place  on  Sat- 
urday last,  on  their  way  homeward.  We  learn  that  a 
treaty  had  been  effected  by  which  the  Potlawatamies 
cede  to  the  United  States  four  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  in 
the  territory  of  Iowa  and  the  disputed  tract;  and  also 
about  one  million  of  acres  lying  on  the  waters  of  the 
Osage,  south  and  west  of  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
Pottawatamies  are  by  this  treaty  to  be  united  in  one 
body,  and  located  on  the  east  end  of  the  lands  purchas- 
ed from  the  Kansas  last  winter;  half  a million  of  acres 
of  which  are  granted  to  them  byr  the  treaty,  together 
with  an  annuity  of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  con- 
tinue for  thirty  years,  and  possibly  longer  under  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

There  are  several  small  tribes  of  Indians,  scattering 
bands,  under  different  names,  but  all  belonging  to  the 
Pottaw’atamic  tribe,  wrho  will  be  united  by  this  treaty, 
and  located  permanently  on  a body  of  land,  comprising 
half  a million  of  acres,  which  with  the  annuity  they 
are  to  receive,  must  make  them  more  comfortable 
than  heretofore. 
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FOREIGN. 


CONGRES  S— U NITED  S T A T E S . 

Attention  is  now  directed  to  Washington.  The  pre- 
sident sent  a confidential  communication  to  the  senate 
on  Wednesday  last,  and  that  body  has  been  in  executive 
session  on  the  subject,  whatever  it  may  be,  nearly  ever 
since.  Rumor  first  gave  out  that  the  president  had  re- 
ceived propositions  from  the  government  of  Mexico,  sig- 
nifying their  willingness  to  receive  a minister  from  the 
United  States,  and  to  enter  into  a treaty.  This  version 
run  on  to  say,  that  Mr.  Slidell,  who  has  just  reached  the 
scat  of  government  from  Saratoga  Springs,  was  again 
nominated  to  the  senate  as  minister  to  Mexico,  and  that 
a grant  was  asked  of  three  millions  of  dollars  to  enable 
the  government  to  secure  by  treaty  the  Californias  and 
ports  upon  the  Pacific. 

The  arrival  of  the  steamer  Princeton  a few  days  since 
from  off  Vera  Cruz,  it  was  slated  with  “important  de- 
spatches,’’ the  import  of  which  have  not  yet  been  made 
known,  gives  a shadow  of  plausibility  to  the  rumor  that 
Paredes  tnay  have  found  it  prudent  to  propose  a peace, 
rather  than  make  further  attempts  to  meet  the  American 
forces  now  about  to  invade  Mexico  in  so  many  direc- 
tions. 

On  the  other  hand,  madam  rumor  asserts,  that  presi- 
dent Polk  has  found  the  expenses  and  difficulties  of  at- 
tempting a foreign  invasion  to  be  already  so  embarrass- 
ing, that  he  hesitates  to  pursue  that  road  much  further. 
Having  arrived  at  (lie  conclusion  that  the  territory  of 
which  he  is  ambitious  to  obtain  possession,  may  probably 
be  obtained  by  purchase  from  Mexico, for  a far  less  sum  of 
money  than  it  would  cost  the  United  States  to  conquer 
and  retain  it,  the  president,  (rumor  whispers),  now  con- 
cludes to  adopt  the  recommendation  which  certain  sena- 
tors uttered  a short  lime  since,  that  was,  for  our  govern- 
ment to  propose  to  send  a minister  to  Mexico  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  all  differences. 

We  see  no  intimation  of  such  a fact,  but  our  own  sup 
position  is,  that  tbe  president’s  confidential  message  to 
the  senate  was  accompanied  with  the  official  proposition 
of  the  British  government  to  mediate  for  a settlement  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  United  Stales  and  Mexico, 
and  that  the  senate  is  in  earnest  debate  in  conclave  upon 
that  question. 

It  has  been  hinted  that  the  senate  will  propose  to  ex- 
tend the  session  of  congress  beyond  the  10th,  in  order 
to  allow  iurther  time  to  deliberate  on  the  question  before 
them.  There  would  be  some  difficulty  in  extending  the 
session.  Some  of  the  members  have  already  left  Wash- 
ington. 

Late  t.  The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Bal- 
timore American,  writes  on  the  7th— that  the  senate 
after  long  debate,  have  probably  concurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations,  concerning  which  the  presi- 
denlhad  in  confidence,  asked  their  advice — “The  se- 
nate probably  recommend — 

1st.  That  a minister,  or  ministers,  he  sent  to  Mexico 
fur  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a treaty  of  peace  with  that 
country  and  with  powers  to  settle  all  questions  of  boun- 
dary and  of  claims. 

2d.  That  there  be  an  appropriation  to  carry  the  above 
recommendations  into  effect;  and  that  §2,000,030  pc  ap- 
propriated. 

Congress  wi  1 be  asked,  it  is  said,  to  make  this  appro- 
priation, and  to  that  end  a secret  message  will  be  sent 
to  the  house,  upon  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  the  house  will  be  expected  to  sit  w ith  clos- 
ed doors.  This,  I believe,  is  substantially  what  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  senate.’’ 

Volunteer  Pay.  A joint  resolution  passed  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate  on  the  7th, 
directing  payment  to  be  made  to  the  volunteers  called 
into  service  by  Gen.  Gaines,  and  also  those  Ohio  troops 
which  marched  to  camp  Washington,  whether  mustered 
into  service  or  claiming  to  be  mustered — “in  a word,  all 
troops  that  volunteered,  w hether  their  services  were  ac- 
cepted or  not’’— says  the  Washington  letter  writer.  That 
can  hardly  be. 

The  Cherokee  Treaty.  A treaty  has  been  con- 
cluded through  the  mediation  of  the  U.  S.  commission- 
ers, which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  parlies  disputant, 
and  the  treaty  was  on  the  7th  inst.,  submitted  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  for  ratification.  An  appropriation  of  about 
$li7,0()0  will  be  required  immediately,  and  ultimately 
about  §1,500,000  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect.  It  is  fer- 
vently to  be  hoped  that  this  measure  will  terminate  the 
inveterate  dispute  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cherokee?,  and  that  they  will,  in  future,  live  amicably 
along  side  of  each  other. 

The  post  office  bill,  after  undergoing  various 
amendments,  passed  the  house  of  representatives  on  the 
7th  inst.,  and  is  now  before  the  senate.  The  bill  re- 
stores the  franking  privilege  to  postmasters,  gives  them 
the  control  of  advertising  the  list  of  letters,  and  com- 
pensates them  for  services  by  a commission  upon  re- 
ceipts, not  to  exceed  $2,000.  Postage  on  newspapers  to 
be  pre  paid,  except  those  issued  from  the  office  of  the 
publisher. 
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The  sub-treasury  bill  passed.  By  a strict  parly 
vote,  28  to  24,  (lie  sub-streasury  bill  passed  the  United 
States  senate  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent  to  them  by 
I he  house  of  representatives.  The  president  has  signed 
the  bill,  and  it  is  now  the  law  of  the  land,  although  the 
specie  clause  and  its  general  provisions  are  not  to  com- 
mence to  operate  until  the  1-t  of  January,  1847. 

Mr.  McKay,  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  sub- 
treasury bill  before  it  finally  passed  the  house,  to  defer 
the  operation  of  the  specie  clause  to  the  1st  of  April, 
1847,— negatived  77  to  100. 

Veto  of  the  river  and  harbor  bill.  The  president 
on  the  3d  inst.  returned  to  the  two  houses  of  congress 
the  bill  which  had  passed  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  together  with  his  objections  to  signing  the 
same. 

The  house  of  representatives  proceeded  to  consider 
the  said  bill,  the  president' s veto  notwithstanding.  An  in- 
teresting debate  ensued.  On  the  4:h,  the  question  was 
taken, — the  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  stood,  ayes 
95,  nays  91, — negatived  for  want  of  two  thirds. 

The  French  indemnity  bill.  The  bill  to  provide  for 
paying  the  claimants  under  the  French  treaty  of  1S00, 
so  long  deferred,  has  at  length  passed  both  houses  of 
congress,  and  now  only  wants  the  president’s  signature 

The  land  graduation  bill.  The  house  and  the  se- 
nate having  disagreed  as  to  certain  provisions  in  the 
bill,  a motion  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  (equivalent  to 
rejection,)  was  carried  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  5th  inst.  Ayes  104,  nays  74. 

United  States  finances.  We  noticed  elsewhere  the 
rapid  diminution  of  the  public  funds  deposited  at  New 
York,  from  six  to  less  than  three  millions  of  dollars 
within  a few  weeks  past.  The  New  York  Express  of 
Thursday,  states,  that  the'deposile  banks  of  that  city 
have  received  notification  from  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, that  the  whole  of  the  public  funds  now  on  deposite 
there  will  be  withdrawn  before  any  of  the  treasury  notes 
authorised  by  the  recent  act  will  be  issued.  The  reason 
is  obvions.  The  moment  t he  notes  were  issued,  they 
would  find  their  way  to  those  deposite  banks,  and  the 
banks  would  save  their  spec:e  by  paying  the  govern- 
ment drafts  with  treasury  notes.  The  proceeding,  how- 
ever, in  this  case,  is  an  unpleasant  proof  of  the  neces- 
sity to  which  the  treasury  is  reduced . After  the  whole 
of  the  deposites  are  removed  from  New  York,  and  the 
new  tariff  and  warehouse  bills  coming  into  operation  to 
prevent  further  accumulation  from  imports  until  the  low 
duties  can  operate,  drawbacks  being  in  the  meantime 
demandtd  to  a considerable  amount,  the  resource 
wherewith  to  meet  war  expenses  from  this  lime  uwtil 
December,  is  not  very  obvious. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, writing  on  the  6th  inst.,  denies  that  the  banks 
of  that  city  have  received  any  such  notice  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  as  is  above  staled  bv  the  Express. 

Yesterday  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  Mr.  Webster  intro- 
duced the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretory  of  the  treasury  be  direct- 
ed to  inform  the  senate  whether  any  treasury  notes  have 
been  issued  under  the  late  law  authorizing  such  issue; 
if  any,  what  amount,  and  if  not,  what  reason  lias  pre- 
vented such  issues. 

The  New  Tariff. — We  observed  in  our  last,  that 
a'though  the  principle  at  issue  between  the  two  great 
parties  which  divided  the  people  of  this  country  on  the 
tariff  question.  “Protection  to  onr  manufactures  and 
to  American  labor,’’ — on  the  one  hand,  and  “no 
protection  but  free  trade  to  foreigners,”  on  the  other — 
was  well  enough  understood,  yet  t at  the  details  and 
operation  of  file  tariff  bill  which  has  just  passed,  was 
far  from  being  understood,  either  by  the  members  of 
congress  that  were  then  passing  upon  said  bill,  nor  the 
people  of  the  country  that  are  now  to  endure  its 
operation.  The  truth  of  this  remark  has  already  been 
inanifectcd.  Even  the  editors  of  the  Union  the  official 
journal,  present  although  they  were  during  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  in  congress,  and  conversant  as  they 
must  be  supposed  to  be  with  the  whole  subject  which 
they  have  had  so  long  and  so  devoutly  at  heart,  and  fa- 
miliar as  they  certainly  are  with  official  views  with  the 
departments — even  they — the  editors  of  the  Union  were 
entirely  mistaken  as  to  the  operation  of  their  darling  ad 
valorem  system — they  maintain  that  the  bill  provided  that 
goods  should  be  rated  at  the  valuation  thereof  in  our 
peris.  On  the  contrary,  after  some  contradiction  the 
Union  now  admits  that  the  valuation  is  to  be  made  by 
persons  who  invoice  the  goods  at  their  own  doors — in  their 
own  workshops — in  Europe — and  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  our  government. 

Letters  of  Marque.  A hill  passed  the  senate  on 
Thursday  authorising  letters  of  marque  on  reprisals 
against  Mexico,  provided  Mexico  issues  any  such  let- 
ters. 


The  steamer  Ilibernia  left  Liverpool  on  the  18th  July, 
and  arrived  at  Boston,  on  the  3J  inst. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Oregon  Treaty  Ratified.  Col.  Armstrong, 
United  Stales  consul,  at  Liverpool,  left  New  York,  on 
the  25fii  June,  in  t lie  Great  Western,  as  bearer  of  the 
Oregon  treaty,  as  ratified  by  the  United  States  President 
and  Senate.  The  Great  Western  reached  Liverpool,  on 
the  10th  July.  Col.  Armstrong  proceeded  immediately 
to  London.  On  the  Hth,  file  London  Times  remarked 
that,  “the  honor  of  ratifying  the  recent  treaty  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Oregon  boundaries  now  devolves  upon  the 
minister  who  denounced  in  no  measured. terms  file  last 
‘capitulation’  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  new  admin- 
istration will  at  once  subscribe  to  the  terms  which  the 
American  government  has  acceded  to,  on  the  proposition 
of  Lord  Aberdeen.” 

The  treaty  was  signed  by  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  by  Mr.  McLme,  United  States  Minister, 
at  London,  and  exchanged  in  due  form  on  the  17th  of 
July. 

On  the  1 Tib  July,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Marqut3 
of  Landsdown  stated  that  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  betore 
their  lordship’s  house  the  treaty  concluded  between  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
ference to  the  Oregon  territory.  (Cheers.)  He  had  the 
satisfaction  of  informing  their  lordships  that  the  ratifica- 
tion had  that  day  been  exchanged.  He  should  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  move  that,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Beesborough,  who  had  accepted  the  office  of  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Lord  Stafford  should  be  added  to  the 
committee  of  selection. 

In  the  Commons  on  the  same  evening — Lord  Palmer- 
ston rose  to  present  papers  by  order  of  Her  Majesty.  It 
gave  him  much  satisfaction  to  state  that  a treaty  had  re- 
cently been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Slates,  by  which  a settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  was  effected;  and  he  was  happy  to  add  that 
the  ratification  of  that  treaty  had  this  day  been  exchang- 
ed. (Hear,  hear.)  He  should  now  lay  a copy  of  the 
treaty  on  the  table. 

Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister,  forwarded  on 
the  treaty  to  Liverpool  by  express,  and  Col.  Armstrong 
returned  in  the  Hibernia  as  bearer  of  the  copy  officially 
ratified  by  the  British  government,  which  he  delivered  at 
the  department  of  state  in  Washington,  on  the  5th  inst. 

CROPS — BUSINESS — MARKETS. 

The  season  was  as  favorable  to  the  grain  crop  of  both 
Erglund  and  France,  as  heart  could  wish.  An  early 
and  plentiful  harvest  was  anticipated.  The  potato  crop, 
however,  was  again  assailed  by  the  rot,  and  indicated 
a failure,  especially  in  Ireland. 

Themanufacluringdistricts  were  busy  and  in  high  spiri's. 

Provisions  were  lower,  and  abundant.  The  iron  trade 
was  very  active.  Contracts  on  hand  for  39,000  tons. 
The  timber  trade  was  active. 

Corn  trade  in  a lethargic  state. 

Money  was  abundant  again.  English  and  foreign 
funds  had  advanced.  Exchanges  had  recovered  from 
their  depression.  Bank  stocks  and  other  securities  (ex- 
cept American)  were  in  demand.  Prices. — Bank  stocks 
209,  three  percents  reduced  96;  reduced  annuities  96; 
consols,  for  money,  95^.  Russian  and  Brazillian  bonds 
bad  advanced  considerably;  Mexican  5 per  cent,  bonds, 
issued  1846,  271,  for  money.  Peruvian  6’s,  39.  Exche- 
quer bills  10  to  14s.  premium. 

'I'lic  new  ministry  are  progressing  with  the  govern- 
ment, all  hands  apparently  disposed  to  affordlhem  a 
fair  chance.  “The  country  wants  repose.’’  A splendid 
monument  is  proposed  to  be  erected  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
The  subscription  to  compensate  Mr.  Cobden  will  reach 
,£100,000.  Parliament  vvas  expected  to  adjourn  about 
tbe  middle  of  August.  All  the  members  have  been  re- 
turned again,  except  Mr  Macauley  and  Lord  Lebrengton. 

IRELAND. 

O’Connell  left  London  on  the  4th,  and  attended  an 
immense  meeting  at  Consciliation  Hall,  Dublin,  on  the 
6th.  He  promised  in  his  speech  to  bring  forward  the 
proposition  to  repeal  the  union  when  parliament  re-as- 
sembles.  He  complimented  Mr.  Peel  very  highly — ad- 
monished Ireland  to  abstain  from  violence — attributed 
Cobdcn’s  triumph  to  the  moral  influence  of  quiet  perse- 
verance, and  the  prostration  of  the  chartists  to  their  hav- 
ing attempted  violence. 

FRANCE. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  is  dissolved.  The  election 
for  members  to  a new  chamber  was  to  take  place  on  the 
1st  August.  It  is  believed  the  government  party  would 
have  an  increased  majority. 

The  Parisian  newspapers,  without  exception  of  politi- 
cal caste,  look  with  intense  interest  to  the  result  of  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

The  French  papers  have  Ab-del-IUnder  flying  for  life, 
and,  as  usual,  nearly  taken.  ^ 

The  harvest  will  be  very  abundant,  and  the  vines  pro,- 
mise  superior  grape3  in  great  profusion — and,  of  course 
excellent  wine. 
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NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 

Robert  C.  Grier,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  one  of  the 
associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  place  of  Henry  Baldwin,  deceased. 

James  Page,  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

Commissioners  to  examine  claims  under  the  treaty  with 
the  Cherokees  of  1835 — ’36. 

Benjamin  H.  Arewster,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Harden,  of  Georgia. 

Edward  B.  Marache,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for  the 
island  of  Trinidad. 

Narino  de  Mattey,  consul  for  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Philip  Geisse,  of  Pennsylvania,  consul  for  Nurem- 
berg, in  Bavaria. 

Wm.  C.  Bettencourt,  deputy  postmaster  at  Wil- 
mington, N.  Carolina. 

Charles  R.  Belt,  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Passed  Midshipman  Johnson  Blakely  Carter,  to  be 
a lieutenant  in  the  navy,  to  fill  a vacancy  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  Lieut.  L.  G.  Keith. 

In  the  Indian  Department. 

Daniel  Mc-Phail,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  surgeon. 

George  Penn,  of  Missouri,  to  be  surgeon. 

A.  Parker,  of  Texas,  to  be  surgeon. 

Wm.  D.  Dorris,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  assistant 

surgeon.  . . A 

Thomas  M.  Morton,  of  Missouri,  to  be  assistant 

surgeon. 

Richard  H.  Stevens,  of  Missouri,  to  be  assistant 
surgeon. 

E.  Tucker,  of  Texas,  to  be  assistant  surgeon. 

Richard  P.  Ashe,  of  Texas,  to  be  assistant  sur- 
geon. 

Custom  House  Officers. 


■in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  take  effect  from  and  after 
the  31st  of  August,  1846,  when  present  commission 
expires. 

U.  S.  Finances.— Official.  Receipt  sinto  the  U.  S.  Trea- 
sunjfor  the  quarter  ending  30 th  of  June,  1 846,  were — 


RECEIPTS. 

From  customs  about 
From  lands 
Miscellaneous  sources 


6,300,000 

720,000 

13,850 


#7,033,850 

EXPENDITURES. 

The  expenditures  for  the  same  period  were  viz; — 
Civil  list,  miscellaneous,  and  foreign  in- 
tercourse 1,606,734,90 

On  account  of  the  army  5,044,762,20 

Indian  department,  102,783,12 

Fortifications.  308,152,61 

Pensions  304,715,38 

5,757,314,61 

Navy  1,520,592,66 

Interest  on  the  public  debt,  424,233,38 

Redemption  of  the  loan  of  1841  8,000  00 

Redemption  of,  and  interest  on,  treasury 

notes  63,864  07 


# 9,380,739,62 
R.  J.  Walker 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Treasury  Department,  July  31,  1846. 

Public  Deposites.  On  the  27th,  ult.  the  U.  S. 
Treasuer  reports  #7,757,797  88  in  the  depositories, 
subject  to  draft.  Of  that  sum  only  $ 2,943,416  91 
were  in  the  seven  N,  York  deposite  banks,  showing 
a rapid  reduction  of  public  deposites  from  that  point. 
A few  weeks  since  there  were  six-millions  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites  in  those  same  institutions.  Corcoran  & 
Riggs,  at  Washington,  have  $ 491 ,917,6. 


Edmond  Wilson,  to  be  collector  of  the  eustoms  for 
the  districts,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port 
of  Waldoborough,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  place 
of  Parker  Mc-Cobb,  Jr.,  deceased. 

John  C.  Humphreys,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  districts,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
port  of  Bath,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  place  of 
Amos  Nourse,  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Joseph  H.  Jordan,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port 
of  Frenchman’s  Bay,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  vice  Ily. 
S.  Jones,  appointed  in  the  recess  of  the  senate  in  the 
place  of  Jno.  M.  Hale,  removed; 

Nathan  Bardin  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector  of  the 
revenue  for  the  port  of  Bristol,  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  vice  Elkanah  French,  whose  commission 

6X\Vm.  J.  Miller,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district  of  Bristol  and  Warren,  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island,  vice  John  Howe,  removed. 

Beniamin  W.  Bosworth,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspector 
of  the  revenue  for  the  ports  of  Warren  and  Barring- 
ton, in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  vice  Wm.  B.  Snell 

removed.  „ j , ,, 

Russell  G.Hopkinson,  lobe  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district  of  Vermont,  and  inspector  of  the 

revenue  for  the  port  of  Alburg,  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, vice  Archibald  W.  Hyde,  resigned. 

Augustus  Jenkins,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  State  of  New 
Hampshiie,  vice  Lorey  Odell,  removed. 

Jacob  de  la  Motta,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  port 
of  Savannah,  Georgia. 

Land  Officers. 

John  Parsons,  to  be  receiver  of  public  moneys  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Newnansville, 
in  the  State  of  Florida,  to  take  affect  from  and  after 
the  31st  of  August,  1846,  when  his  present  commis- 
sion will  expire. 

Musdoch,  Mc-Intire,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office 
for  the  districts  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Opelousas, 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  vice  Peter  L.  Hebrard,  whose 
commission  expired  July  12th,  1846. 

Benjamin  R.  Cowherd,  to  be  register  of  the  land 
office  for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Jack- 
son,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  the  151h  of  July, 
1846,  when  his  late  commission  expired. 

Samuel  Russell,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  Newnansville, 


Tiie  navy  board,  which  assembled  last  week  at 
Washington,  have  finished  the  business  before  them 
and  adjourned.  Nothing  has  transpired,  but  the  ge- 
neral impression  now  is  that  Mr.  Secretary  Bancroft 
had  them  convened  in  order  to  solve  certain  difficul- 
ties as  lo  the  best  method  of  making  promotions  in  the 
navy,  and  sundry  other  questions  and  embarrass- 
ments with  which  he  considers  the  present  naval 
system  surrounded. 


TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 


Registry  of  American  Seamen — The  following 
is  the  number  of  American  Seaman  registered  in  each 
port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States,  from  October  1st,  1844, 
to  Sept.  30th,  1845: 


State 

Native 

Natu’ized 

Total 

Maine 

990 

12 

1,002 

New  Hampshire 

52 

1 

53 

Rhode  Island 

332 

2 

324 

Massachusetts 

3,609 

38 

3,647 

Connecticut 

153 

2 

155 

New  York 

1,744 

27 

1,771 

Pennsylvania 

440 

6 

446 

Deleware 

15 

— 

15 

Maryland 

331 

13 

244 

District  of  Columbia  / 6 

— 

76 

Virginia 

294 

— 

294 

North  Carolina 

21 

— 

81 

Georgia 

45 

1 

45 

Florida 

5 

— 

5 

Louisiana 

293 

27 

320 

8,450 

Tobacco 

130 

8,579 

Tobacco  planters  have  very  little  to  exult  in,  un- 
der the  “Free  Trade,”  modifications  of  Tariff  so  exult- 
ingly  trumpeted  forth  at  this  moment  by  certain  au- 
thorities and  presses  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 

Alas  for  consistency.  Tobacco  pipes,  we  find  duly 
chronicled,  and  the  duty  thereon  modified  in  the  Brit- 
ish Tariff,  but  Tobacco  itself,  is  not  to  be  found 
from  A to  Z.  throughout  the  entire  schedule.  A du- 
ty of  nearly,  one  thousand  per  cent  continues  to  be 
exacted  under  the  “Free  trade  Tariff,”  as  heretofore. 

As  a consequence  of  this,  we  have  a heavy  accu- 
mulation of  the  article,  without  an  adequate  demand 
for  it,  and  of  course,  depression  of  price.  The  Slate 


warehouses  on  the  Baltimore  wharves  are  capable  o f 
accommodating  20,000  hogsheads,  and  yet  we  learn 
from  Ly  fords  Price  Current  of  last  Saturday  that  for 
want  of  room  for  what  is  brought  to  market,  there 
was,  on  that  day  11,800  hogsheads,  stored  in  private 
warehouses  by  the  inspectors.  The  last  legislature 
ordered  a new  State  Warehouse  to  be  constructed, 
and  contracts  have  been  made  for  erecting  one,  to 
front  207  feqt  on  Conway  st.  running  back  154  1-2  ft. 
four  stores  high,  capable  of  storeing  8000  hogsheads. 

Choice  qualities  of  Tobacco,  command  ready  sale, 
at  very  fan-  prices,  but  common  and  inferior  are  ex- 
ceedingly heavy,  and  a reduction  of  price  has  been 
submitted  to,  without  as  yet  lessening  the  stock. — 
Quotations,  inferior  and  common,  1 50  a2  50  middling 
to  good,  3 a 500:  good  # 6 fine  #7  a #12.  Ohio  is 
likely  to  outstrip  Kentucky  in  producing  tobacco. — 
There  is  a much  larger  quantity  in  store  from  the  for- 
mer state,  than  from  any  other  state  except  Mary- 
land. Inspections  of  the  week  at  Balt.  2281  hogs- 
heads; of  which  911  were  Maryland,  1847  Ohio,  3 
Kentucky. 


Texas  Exchequer  Bills 

Statement.  Of  the  amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  • 
issued  by  the  late  Republic  of  Texas,  the  amount  de- 
stroyed and  the  amount  at  present  in  circulation. 

Amount  of  printed  and  engraved  bills  is- 
sued, #135,890  00 

Amt.  of  change  notes  issued,  #14,  600  00 


Total  sum  issued, 

Amt.  destroyed  at  various  times, 


150,490  00 
136,344  50 


14,145,50 

Amt.  at  present  in  the  treasury  and  can- 
celled, 5,646,88 

Amt.  in  the  hands  of  collecting  officers,  #5,725,00 


11,371,88 

Amt.  at  present  in  circulation,  2,773,62 

Comptroller’s  office,  July  6th,  1846. 

James  B.  Shaw,  Comft. 


Trade  of  New  Orleans, 

Statement  of  Growth , Produce,  Sfc.  of  the  U.  States, 
exported  from  the  district  of  N.  Orleans  during  the  second 
Quarter,  Jlpril,  May,  and  June,  1846: 

Coastwise  # 7,102,826  52 

In  American  vessels  to  foreign  coun- 
tries 7,594,200,00 

In  foreign  2,879,515,00 

Total  amount  exported  # 17,573,541  52 

— Courier. 

New  Orleans  Property.  The  extensive  proper- 
ty in  New  Orleans,  known  as  the  Orleans  Cotton  Prtss, 
was  sold  at  auction  by  the  Sheriff,  a few  days  since, 
for  the  sum  of  # 165,000.  Mr.  R.  D.  Shepherd,  be- 
came the  purchaser  for  himself  and  the  other  stock- 
holders. 


British  Corn  Trade 

A return  has  been  published,  by  order  of  the  house 
of  Lords,  of  the  quantity  of  Grain  of  all  sorts  taken 
out  ofbond  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yearly  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  giving  the  following  totals: 


Total  of 

Total  of 

Corn  and  Grain. 

Meal  and  Flour. 

1826 

qrs.  2,083,700 

cwts.  65,940 

1827 

2,995,116 

41,724 

1828 

1,200,167 

126,343 

1829 

1,864,804 

337,166 

1830 

2,580.403 

564,442 

1831 

2,286,473 

1,016,583 

1832 

427,118 

162,271 

1833 

88,583 

74,744 

1834 

214,432 

55,306 

1835 

423,691 

42,619 

1836 

396,902 

46,916 

1837 

828,172 

40,273 

1838 

1,914,283 

388,209 

1839 

4,405,613 

635,170 

1840 

3,444,315 

1,312,964 

1841 

2,921,329 

1,210,137 

1842 

3,160,430 

1,132,385 

1843 

1,230,901 

421.136 

1844 

2,522,342 

710,423 

1845 

1,344,182 

632,045 

Also  a return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  and  flour 
(given  together  in  quarters)  in  bond  on  the  5th  Au- 
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gust,  5th  September,  10th  October,  and  5th  Novem- 
ber in  each  year,  from  1835  to  1845(both  inclusive,) 
together  with  a return  of  the  quantities  of  wheat  en- 
tered for  home  consumption  in  each  week  of  the  above 
mentioned  monthly  periods,  for  three  years.  The  lat- 
ter return  gives  the  following  total  of  quarters  of  wheat 
entered  for  consumption  for  the  years: — 


1835 

4,145 

1841 

2;068,776 

1836 

9,281 

1842 

2,182,274 

1837 

216,852 

1843 

829,730 

1838 

1,466,361 

1844 

207,655 

1839 

897,602 

1845 

30,245 

1840 

1,408,399 

The  San 

Pedro  Company.  The 

brig  Franeies 

Amy,  reached  Baltimore  a few  days  since  with 
Thirty  five  thousand  old  Spanish  dollars,  taken  by  our 
enterprising  diving  expedition,  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Spanish  man  of  war.  This  money  was  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  about  three  feet  under  the  sand  and 
beneath  a coral  formation,  in  sixty  feet  water.  The 
whole  amount  recovered  from  the  wreek  thus  far  is 
something  more  than  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Nobody 
has  been  injured  in  the  expedition  in  health  or  limb. 
About  $800  was  brought  up  the  day  before  the  Amy 
left  the  wreck,  but  learning  of  the  war  with  Mexico, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  start  off  and  secure  what 
was  on  board. 


busby,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  unless  August 
should  prove  very  dry  and  hot,  that  their  ravages 
will  be  as  extensive  and  ruinous,  if  not  more  so  than 
in  1825,  when  the  crop  was  more  forward  and  the 
worm  later.” 

JVciw  Cotton. — Two  bales  of  matured  cotton  have 
been  received  inCollumbus,  from  the  plantation  of  Mr. 
James  Holland,  of  Russell  county,  Alabama.  They 
wore  taken  from  the  field  on  tbc  10th  July. 

Tiif.  Ricf.  Crop. 

The  Savannah  Republican,  of  the  23d  says: — 
Wo  yesterday  conversed  with  a gentleman  whose 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  information  are  as  exten- 
sive as  any  other  in  the  city  in  regard  to  the  growing 
ltiee  crop  and  ho  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  pro. 
spect  of  a good  crop  on  the  Ogcchee,  Altamaha,  and 
Satilla  Rivers,  is  fair;  on  the  Savannah  not  so  good; 
the  crop  however  in  all  this  region  he  thinks  is  not 
so  advanced  that  unless  injured  by  freshets  or  gales  it 
will  give  a fair  average  yield,  it  is  not  quite  as  for- 
ward as  at  the  same  time  last  season, though  the  harv- 
esting will  probably  be  commenced  from  the  15  th  to 
the  20th  of  August. 

In  1844, there  was  new  Rice  in  market  on  the  30th 
of  August; — in  1845  not  until  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber. 


Cotton 

The  amount  of  the  crop  of  1845,  is  now  tolerably 
well  ascertained  to  have  been  but  little  over  2, 100,000 
bales,  being  300,000  bales  less  than  the  product  of 
the  proceeding  year.  It  is  owing  to  ascertaining  this 
falling  off,  that  the  article  continues  to  maintain  its 
price  in  the  English  markets.  The  quotations  by  the 
Hibernia,  to  18th  July,  shows  the  article  to  be  in  de- 
mand at  former  rates,  except  Sea  Island,  which  was 
l-2d.  lower.  .Sales  of  the  week  ending  18th  at  Liver- 
pool, 43,120  bales. 

The  Crop.  The  period  of  the  year  is  now  at  hand 
when  it  is  usual  for  the  public  journals  to  indulge  in 
speculations  as  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  growing 
crop.  The  character  of  the  weather,  the  droughts,  the 
flood,  the  appearance  of  insects,  every  indication  is 
hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  conclusions  as 
to  the  future.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  up  to 
the  first  week  of  July,  the  plant  in  many  of  sections 
of  the  South  suffered  from  drought.  From  that  pe- 
riod heavy  rains  succeeded,  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
prairie  and  river  bottom  lands,  which  now  suffered 
from  drowning  and  weeds.  To  Uplands  however  the 
weather  was  favourable. 


“The  Blooming,”  is  looked  to  by  most  of  the  cot 
ton  planters  as  furnishing  an  index  to  the  crop.  They 
have  remarked  certain  coincidences,  so  often  repeat- 
ed, that  reliance,  is  placed  upon  th  eir  continuing. 
According  to  their  theories  of  blooming,  the  coming 
crop  will  fall  short  of  the  last.  Late  blooming  has 
almost  invariable  been  succeeded  by  an  early  frost, 
and  on  the  contrary,  an  early  blooming  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a late  frost.  The  first  frost  is  fatal  to  all 
that  it  finds  in  the  field.  The  time  for  securing  the 
crop  bejng  abbreviated  by  early  frost,  materially  di- 
minishes the  quantity.  The  blooming  commenced  in 
the  State  of  Alabama  the  present  season  about  the 
10th  of  June.  The  Mobile  Register,  of  July  20th,  fur- 
nish the  following  statement  of  the  period  of  bloom- 


Gotton  in  bloom 

1836 —  June  4 

1837—  May  28 

1838 —  June  14 
1339 — May  24 

1840 —  June  6 

1841—  June  10 

1842—  May  20 

1843 —  June  9 

1844 —  May  31 

1845—  May  30 
— Mobile  Register  and  Jour.,  July  20 th. 


n years. 

Killing  frosts 

Crop 

Oct.  14  Bales, 

1,432,930 

Oct.  27 

1,801,479 

Oct.  7 

1,360,532 

Nov.  7 

2,177,835 

Oct.  16 

1,634,915 

Oct.  20 

1.684,211 

Oct.  27 

2,379,460 

Nov.  3 

2,030,409 

Oct.  29 

2,415,448 

Nov.  3 proba. 

2,050,000 

Oattiirpill Alls . The  Augusta  Geo.  Courrier,  of 
the  25th  July,  announces  the  appearance  of  the  cat- 
terpillar  amongst  the  cotton  plants  of  that  vicinity. 
Beaufort  S.  C.  dates  of  the  27th,  announces  their 
appearance  onjthc  Paris  Island.  A letter  from  Ed- 
dinsvillc,  dated’  the  24th,  states  that  catterpillars  have 
made  their  appearance  on  nearly  all  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Sea  coast,  and  adds  that,  “coming  so  early  in  the 
season,  and  when  the  crop  is  unusually  backward  and 


CoprER  Speculation.  We  have  been,  for  some 
time,  apprehensive  that  the  brilliant  speculations  in 
copper,  which  have  been  blazoned  from  one  end  of 
the  continent  to  the  other,  would  turn  out  pretty  much 
as  all  other  speculations-golden  visions  only.  The 
following  extract  of  a letter,  written  by  a distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  Michigan,  residing  near  Detroit,  con- 
firmsfully  the  fears  we  entertained.  The  information 
therein  given  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. — Cincinna- 
ti Gazette. 

Michigan,  July  23 d,  1846. 

As  you  were  embarking  in  the  Copper  speculation,  I 
thought  it  mighht  be  of  interst  to  know  that  Copper 
stock  at  home  commands  no  sale.  Persons  either  em- 
bark with  a company  to  find  ore  for  themselves  or 
else  now  wait  for  the  value  of  mines  to  be  determined. 
The  little  that  has  been  sold  of  late  is  only  in  the 
mines  that  are  worked,  and  then  at  their  supposed 
real  value.  I think  I could  more  easily  obtain  fifty 
shares  of  fancy  stocks  as  a present,  than  sell  one  at 
any  price.  The  speculation  in  buying  and  selling  is 
entirely  at  an  end  here, -of  course  must  soon  be  else- 
where. If  you  have  stock  on  hand  and  must  sell  —the 
sooner  the  better, — for  it  must  be  years  before  the 
best  mines  will  come  up  to  what  you  must  have 
given  for  your  stock  in  what  should  be  deemed, 
as  fancy  mines.  I would  take  $10  for, what  in  the  winter 
was  valued  at  $100.  Judge  for  yourself. 

Port  of  New  York.  Arrivals,  during  the  month  of 
July  1846,  viz: — 2 Steamers,  45  ships,  49  barks,  87 
brigs,  26  schooners,  total  200.  Of  these,  29  were 
American,  42  British,  and  24  bearing  twelve  other 


foreign  flags. 

Emigration. — It  is  believed  that  the  numder  of 

emgrants  that  will  reach  the 

United  States  from  Eu- 

rope  during  the  year  1 846, 

will  amount  to  two  hun- 

dred  thousand , 

Arrivals  of  Passengers  in  the  United  States. 

A communication  was  lately  laid  before  the  House 

of  Representatives  from  the 

State  Department,  en- 

closing  a statement  of  the  number  ol  passengers  ar- 

riving in  the  U.  States  on  ship  board,  during  the  year 

ending  September  20th,  1845,  as  follows: 

Maine, 

4,050 

New  Hampshire 

18 

Massachusetts 

10,360 

Rhode  Island 

165 

Connecticut 

10 

New  York 

76,514 

Pennsylvania 

5,767 

Delaware 

38 

Maryland 

7,931 

District  of  Columbia 

12 

South  Carolina 

. 309 

Florida 

83 

Louisiana 

15,537 

Total 

Males 
Females 
Sex  not  stated 


119,884 

69,488 

49,290 

1,406 


In  the  chamber  of  Baden-Baden  a motion  was 
agreed  to,  inviting  the  government  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  German  diet  the  vast  extent  to 
which  emigration  to  America  is  being  carried. — 
Last  year  the  amount  of  emigrants  was  62,000,  or 
800  more  than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  it  was  in- 
creasing every  month.  The  emigrants  of  last  year 
formed  not  loss  than  one  five-hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  population  of  Germany.  Such  a draft  from 
our  people  is  felt,  especially  as  Germany  is  not 
thickly  populated  like  England.  One  half  of  the 
emigrants,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  are  imposed  up- 
on by  knavish  emigration  agents,  and  by  fellows  who 
persuade  them  to  sell  their  little  properties,  (when 
they  have  any)  for  less  than  their  value. 


THE  TARIFF. 


Tiie  warehouse  bill,  having  passed  both  houses  of 
congress,  has  been  signed  by  the  president,  and  is  now 
in  alteration 

Tbe  first  effect  of  ibis  branch  of  the  new  revenue 
system  is,  to  give  immediate  operation  to  the  new  tariff 
to  a very  material  extent.  The  tariff  bill  itself  is  not  to 
go  into  operation  until  the  1st  ol  December;  but  the 
warehouse  bill  comes  in  to  aid  importers  for  the  inter- 
mediate time.  As  for  example,  the  Philadelphia  United 
States  Gazette  of  Wednesday,  says:  “This  new  law  to 
provide  storehouses  for  foreign  goods,  at  a low  rent,  is 
now  in  operation,  and  the  cargo  of  the  ship  Susquehan- 
nah  from  Liverpool  is,  in  a great  degree,  being  stored 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  It  will  rest  snugly  in 
t lie  storehouse  until  December  next,  when  it  will  come 
forth  under  the  new  and  depreciated  duty.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  government  will  derive  its  increased 
revenue  for  some  time  to  come.  We  learn,  likewise, 
that  the  cargoes  of  the  barque  Bohl-Bohlen,  from  Bre- 
men, the  brig  William  J.  Watson,  irom  Ponce,  (P.  R.,) 
and  tbe  barque  Win.  J.  Wain,  from  Matanzas  were,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  also  entered  for  the  warehousing  pri- 
vileges yesterday.’’ 


The  effect  on  the  revenue.  Mr.  Evans,  in 
his  great  speech  on  this  subject  exhibited  by  the  in- 
fallible test  of  statistics,  the  good  which  the  tariff' 
had  effected  in  making  regular  and  certain  the  pub- 
lic revenue,  which  had  for  ten  years  before  been 
fluctuating  and  precarious.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
first  year  from  June,  1843,  to  June,  1844,  it  brought 
into  the  treasury  in  round  numbers,  the  sura  of  ° 

$25,750,000 

The  2d  year  (June,  1845,)  abodt  26,600,000 

The  3d  year  (June,  1846,)  26|68U950 

Here,  said  Mr.  Evans,  are  three  successive  years 
in  which  the  amount  received  into  the  treasury 
scarcely  varies.  There  are  no  such  other  three  years  to 
be  found  in  our  history,  nor  any  thing  approaching  to 
them.  Search  our  statute  books  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  you  look  in  vain  for  any  other  law  whose 
operation  has  been  so  uniform — so  steady.  During 
those  three  years  we  have  had  none  of  those  evils 

that  result  from  excessive  importations one  year 

excessive  importations,  next  year  diminished  impor- 
tations— embarrassing  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  and  the  financial  affairs  of  the  government. 

Having  looked  on  that  picture,  now  glance  at  this." 
The  lollowing  are  the  returns  of  the  revenue  from 
1830  to  1840.  They  demonstrate  clearly  the  mise- 
rable and  uncertain  condition  of  the  national  finan- 
ces and  the  consequent  suffering  of  the  people  until 
the  existing  law  brought  order  out  of  chaos. 

In  1830,  revenue  was  $22,750,000 

1831,  it  rose  to  30,250,000 

1832,  it  fell  to  21,500,000 

1833,  was  as  low  as  14,750,000 

1835,  it  rose  again  to  21,500,000 

1836,  it  went  up  to  26,000,000 

1837,  it  fell  to  13,000,0001!  or  50  per  cent.' 

1839,  it  had  risen  to  20,500,000 

- 1840,  it  was  down  to  10,000,0001!  upwards  of  50  “ 

A statement  of  the  importations  during  the  same 
period  would  exhibit  like  results,. showing  extreme 
and  alarming  variations  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Evans  proceed  to  show,  that  by  the  new  tariff 
the  treasury  would  lose  the  following  amounts  when 
compared  with  the  yield  of  the  law  of  1842: 


On  sugar  a loss  of  $1,172  453 

On  bar  iron  “ 53l’,053 

Oil  pig  iron  “ 89,493 

On  manufactured  iron  “ 38  868 

On  spirits  “ 136,546 

sult  r V 401,710 

On  cotton  manulacrd  “ j Q-g  gQg 

But  the  bill  puts  the  duly  at  25  per  cent.,  ' ' 

assuming  the  same  expected  increase 
of  importations,  makes  the  loss  by  the 

,Ab,l‘  n r ' 217,398 

On  woollens  manufactured  457  018 

But  the  bill  says  30  per  cent,  yield  234  Oil 

Assuming  the  same  increase— los3  118  044 
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It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  in  making  this  cal- 
culation, Mr.  Evans  assumes  the  increase  in  the  im- 
portation of  articles  calculated  on  by  the  friends  of 
the  new  bill.  So  that  if  they  are  right  in  their  cal- 
culations, Mr.  Evans  proves  that  the  treasury  will 
sustain  the  losses  above  enumerated. 

Iron  and  the  new  tariff.  The  New  York  Cou- 
rier furnishes  in  a brief  statement,  based  upon  an 
actual  entry  of  the  article  this  month,  at  the  N.  York 
custom  house,  showing  the  loss  the  revenue  will  sus- 
tain, even  on  so  small  a quantity  of  round  iron  rods, 
viz: 

INVOICE. 

5 tons — 11,200  wt.  round  iron  rods — cost 

^14 10s.  Od.  per  ton.  £12  10  0 

Liverpool  charges  0 14  6 


Add  3 per  cent,  commission,  as  charged 
by  the  N.  York  custom  house,  upon 
entry 

Duty  paid — on 

Under  the  present  tariff, 
The  duty  is  2|c.  per  lb.  on  11,200  lbs.  is 
Under  the  new  tariff,  1846,  the  duty  will 
be  30  per  cent.  £15  8 0 a $4  84 — is 
Dols.  365.  30  per  ct.  is 


£13  4 6 


2 3 6 
£15  8 0 
$280  00 


109  50 


1846. 


$170  50 

The  present  duty  is  $280  00 
The  duty  to  be  charged  109  50 

[of  60|  per  ct. 

170  50  equal  to  a reducton. 

DUTIES  ON  IRON. 

The  same  paper  publishes  the  following  table, 
showing  the  amount  of  duty  to  be  collected  upon 
iron  under  the  new  law,  which  goes  into  operation 
on  the  1st  of  December,  and  the  rate  under  the  law 
of  1842: 

1842. 

Anchors,  or  parts,  2i  cents  per  lb. 

Anvils,  wrought  2±  do  do 

Do  cast  1 do  do 

Axletrees,  or  parts  4 do  do 

Bars  or  holts  made  wholly  or  in  part 
by  rolling  $25  per  ton 
Spikes  or  nails,  cut  or  wrought 

3 cts.  per  lb. 

Nails  and  axletrees,  wrought 

4 cts.  per  lb. 

Mill  irons  and  cranks,  wrought 

4 cts.  per  lb. 

Wrought  iron  for  ships,  locomotives, 
and  steam  engines  4 cts  per  lb. 

Chains,  not  cables  4 do  do 
Malleable  iron  or  castings 

4 cts.  per  lb. 

Tube3  made  of  band  or  rolled  iron 

5 cts.  per  lb. 

Saws,  each  $1 
Taggers  iron  5 per  cent 

Old  or  scrap  iron  $10  per  ton 
Iron  bars  or  bolls  not  manufactured 

in  whole  or  part  by  rolling 
$17  per  ton 

Iron  pigs  $9  per  ton 

Vessels  of  cast  iron,  not  specified 
1 5 cts.  per  lb. 

Castings  of  iron  1 do  do 
Glazed  or  tin  hollow  ware  and  cast- 
ings & sad  irons  2 j cts.  per  lb. 

Hatters’  and  tailors’  irons 

cts.  per  lb. 

Cast  iron  or  butt  hinges 

2|  cts.  per  lb. 

Wire,  iron,  or  steel,  under  No.  14 
5 cts.  per  lb. 

Do  over  14  and  not  over  25 
8 cts.  per  lb. 

Do  over  25  11  do  do 

Do  silver  or  plated  3U  per  ct. 

Iron,  round  or  square,  or  braziers’ 
rods  of  3 16al0  16  diameter 

2j  cts.  per  lb. 

Iron  nail  or  spike  rods  & nail  plates, 
slit,  rolled,  or  hammered 

2£  cts.  per  lb. 

Iron  in  sheets,  except  taggas 

2i  cts.  per  lb. 

Hoop  iron  2’-  cts.  per  lb. 

Scroll  iron  or  casement  rods 

2 j cts.  per  lb. 

Cable  chains  or  parts 

2|  cts.  per  lb. 

AH  other  chains  not  specified,  the 
links  being  twisted  or  straight,  and 
when  straight  of  greater  length 
than  those  used  in  chains  for  ca- 
bles 30  per  cent 

Blacksmiths’  hammers  2[  cts.  lb. 

Do  sledges,  do  do 

The  rates  of  duties  upon  these -articles,  computed  ad 
valorem,  vary  from  36  to  168  per  cent.,  in  the  tariff'  of 
1842,— and  it  is  well  known  these  rates  were  as  rapidly 


30  per  ct.  ad. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
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building  up  the  iron  interests  of  this  country,  as  the  cot- 
ton and  woollen  interests  had  been  built  up.  Under 
them,  in  five  years  more,  we  should  have  been  able  to 
manufacture  at  home,  all  the  iron  and  iron  manufac- 
tured articles  necessary  for  home  consumption,  at  pri- 
ces as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  they  could  be  bought  at 
abroad.  This  new  tariff,  it  will  be  seen,  must  create  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  trade. 

The  Philadelphia  U.  Slates  Gazelle,  says:  “It  is 
stated  that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  in  the  mining 
districts  of  this  state  will  be  reduced  one-half,  when 
the  new  tariff  comes  into  operation,  in  order  that 
something  like  a competition  with  the  coal  mines  of 
Pictou  and  elsewhere  may  be  maintained.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  this  “bill  of  abominations” 
which  the  locos  have  fastened  upon  their  country — 
and  it  is  but  one.” 

The  Cumberland  (Maryland)  Civilian  of  the  4th 
inst.,  says:  “We  regret  to  learn  that  the  Lonaconing 
company  has  suspended  operations  and  discharged 
the  hands.” 

The  Tariff  of  ’46. — The  disastrous  effects  of  the 
new  tariff  bill  are  already  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this 
city.  One  of  our  heaviest  manufacturers  of  wool- 
len goods  in  West  Moyamensing  has  stopped  his 
looms.  Others  have  made  a reduction  of  a cent  and 
half  a cent  on  fabrics,  and  several  have  been  com- 
pelled to  discharge  hands.  An  extensive  iron  man- 
ufactory, we  learn,  will  be  obliged  to  discharge  a 
large  number  of  men  to-day;  most  of  the  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  goods  at  Fairmount  and  other  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Philadelphia  will  either  have 
to  stop,  or  make  a reduction  of  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  on  wages.  A new  hinge  manufactory  in  South- 
wark, we  hear,  will  not  be  able  to  go  on.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Globe  Mill  in  Kensington  will  dis- 
charge one  or  two  hundred  hands  to-day.  We  hope, 
however,  that  the  rumor  may  turn  out  to  be  incor- 
rect. The  poor  operative  must  from  this  time  for- 
ward suffer,  at  least  as  long  as  Mr.  McKay’s  bill 
shall  continue  to  inflict  its  curse  upon  the  country. 

[Pliila.  Amer. 

Not  to  be  cheated  twice  ! — At  a recent  meet- 
ing of  the  democratic  citizens  of  Columbia  county, 
Pennsylvania, — a county  which  in  1844  gave  a ma- 
jority of  1,620  to  the  Polk  electoral  ticket — a reso- 
lution was  adopted  against  the  McKay  tariff;  and 
another,  boldly  declaring  that  the  meeting  would 
support  “no  man  for  president  or  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  or  for  congress,  who  is  opposed  to 
protection  to  American  manufactures  and  coal,  or 
whose  principles  are  of  a doubtful  character  on  this 
subject.” 

The  Philadelphia  American  Sentinel  (a  “democra- 
tic” journal,)  says: 

“The  news  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill  by  the 
senate  was  received  in  this  city  by  telegraph  yester- 
day afternoon  and  caused  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment. There  was  one  burst  of  indignation  that 
Pennsylvania  had  been  grossly  deceived,  and  that 
her  best  interests  had  been  prostrated  loo,  by  the 
vote  of  George  Mifflin  Dallas,  one  of  her  own  sons 
— whom  she  has  fostered  and  cherished  for  years — 
and  who  she  had  a right  to  expect  would  stand  by 
her  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Mr.  Dallas  has  thrown 
the  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  southern  scale 
against  his  native  state.  We  are  sorry  that  we  have 
to  record  this  deed  of  deep  ingratitude  to  the  old 
Keystone  State.  If  Mr.  Dallas  had  by  the  remot- 
est hint,  given  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ir», the 
campaign  of  1844  to  believe  that  he  would  go  with 
the  south,  for  a southern  tariff,  he  would  not  have 
been  elected  vice  president. 

“What  makes  this  act  the  more  offensive  is,  the 
fact,  that  up  to  the  time  of  his  reaching  the  vice 
presidency,  to  have  questioned  his  Pennsylvania 
tariff  feelings,  would  have  been  considered  a gross 
insult.  But  now,  since  he  has  been  looking  out  of 
Pennsylvania  instead  of  keeping  his  eye  upon  her 
interests,  he  has  grown  heedless  of  her  great  inte- 
rests. Nay,  to  such  a distance  has  he  wandered, 
that  the  great  mining  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  wholly  prostrated  by  his  vote. — 
The  people  of  Pennsylvania  should  set  down  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  lament  over  this  great  dis- 
aster inflicted  upon  them,  by  one  of  her  heretofore 
‘cherished  sons.’  Should  Mr.  Dallas  live  to  the  age 
of  Mathuzalah,  he  will  never  be  able  to  make  am- 
ple atonement  for  his  severe  onslaught  upon  the 
home  industry  of  Pennsylvania.  Farewell  to  all 
vice  presidents  for  the  future  from  Pennsylvania. — 
We  have  bad  enough  of  one  to  last  us,  while  all  who 
live  now  shall  continue  to  breathe  the  breath  of  ex- 
istence in  our  land. 

“To  say  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  have  been 
horribly  deceived  on  a question  of  immense  impor- 


tance to  her  prosperity  is  to  use  mild  and  measured 
language.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  force  of  the 
blow,  that  Mr.  Dallas  has  given  to  the  prosperity  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  will  never  be  forgotten,  or  over- 
looked by  the  patriotic  and  intelligent  people  of  our 
commonwealth. 

“We  repeat  that  we  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Dallas  has 
identified  himself  so  firmly  with  the  south,  that 
Pennsylvania  will  never  attempt  to  break  the  chains 
that  bind  him  and  the  free  traders  together.  What- 
ever signet  Pennsylvania  may  have  impressed  upon 
him  anterior  to  his  vote,  is  now  erased  forever.” 

The  Passage  of  McKav’s  Bill. — The  most  in- 
tense excitement  pervaded  the  community  yester- 
day, in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It 
engrossed  conversation,  and  the  condemnation  of 
those  by  whom  it  was  passed  was  deep  and  general. 
We  have  rarely  witnessed  such  a quiet  but  strong 
ebullition  of  feeling,  and  if  some  of  the  legislators 
who  have  levelled  destruction  at  the  interests  of 
Pennsylvania,  could  have  walked  along  our  streets 
yesterday,  they  would  have  been  alarmed  at  the  tur- 
moil they  have  created.  [Phila.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  Nashville  Union  (locofoco)  remarking  upon 
the  recent  contradictory  accounts  relative  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  cabinet,  says: 

“How  the  truth  is  we  will  not  even  undertake  to 
guess — but  perhaps  as  soon  as  Mr.  Ritchie  gets 
through  with  skinning  Mr.  Brinkerhoff,  he  may  give 
us  light  on  the  subject.  We  prefer,  however,  that 
he  will  finish  the  job  on  hand,  and  do  it  well,  before 
he  quits.” 

First  effects. — We  understand  that  the  Carpet 
Company  at  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  yesterday 
reduced  the  wages  of  their  workmen  twenty-five  per 
cent,  in  view  of  the  effect  which  the  new  tariff  will 
immediately  have  upon  their  business.  Weavers 
who  have  received  twenty-four  to  twenty-four  and  a 
half  cents  per  yard  will  now  gel  but  eighteen  cents 
for  the  same  work.  This  is  but  the  verification  of 
the  prediction  of  the  friends  of  the  whig  tariff. 

[Springfield  Rep. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury,  says  in  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
bill.  “The  tactics  of  the  democrats  were  admira- 
ble, and  to  no  one  is  due  more  than  to  the  venerable 
editor  of  the  Union.  Old  Blucher  coming  in  the 
nick  of  time,  as  he  did  on  the  fatal  field  of  Water- 
loo, was  not  more  decisive  of  victory,  than  the  edi- 
torial article  in  the  Union,  shooting  Brinkerhoff  ns  a 
deserter,  and  driving  back  the  Ohio  Democrats  to  their 
duly.  I repeat  to  you,  it  was  that  article  which  se- 
cured the  victory — it  made  its  appearance  in  an 
opportune  moment,  and  was  successful,  and  to  the 
Napoleon  of  the  press  rightfully  belongs  the  vic- 
tory.” 

A mistake.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  was 
taken  in  by  Mr.  Brmkerhoff’s  speech  in  the  house, 
pledging  himself  and  the  residue  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion against  McKay’s  tariff.  Elated  at  the  valiant 
declaration  of  Brinkerhoff,  Plain  Dealer  threw  up  its 
cap  and  indulged  in  not  a little  glorificaton  at  the 
brilliant  prospects  of  the  “democracy.”  The  pay- 
master and  his  troops  having  taken  the  hack  track, 
aided  by  Mr.  Wick,  of  Indianapolis,  the  Plain  Dea- 
ler bitterly  disappointed,  thus  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stance: 

Wanted,  that  “cap.'’'’  We  foolishly  flung  away  our 
cap  the  other  day,  on  hearing  the  glad  news  that  the 
Ohio  delegation  had  taken  a stand  against  the  further 
encroachments  of  the  south,  but  as  they  have  since 
“knocked  under,”  we  should  be  very  glad  if  any  one 
who  has  seen  said  cap,  would  tell  where  the  same 
can  be  found.  It  is  a “54-40”  cap,  such  as  president 
Polk,  Tom  Benton,  and  John  C.  Calhoun  used  to 
wear,  but  which  can  now  be  found  on  such  patr  iotic 
heads  only,  as  Cass,  Hannegan,  and  Allen.  It  is  no 
use  for  a whig  or  a “ forty-niner ” to  attempt  to  wear 
said  cap.  It  is  too  big  for  them,  and  will  only  en- 
cumber their  long  ears.  Bring  on  the  cap,  and  we 
will  try  to  keep  it  on  our  head  in  future,  let  what  will 
happen.  We  are  growing  wiser  if  not  better. — 
“Wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man,”  and  we  have 
been  “Gray”  these  thirty  years. 

The  “Newburyport  Herald”  thus  speaks  for  the 
New  England  mannfacturers  and  capitalists: 

“One  of  the  tariff  members  of  congress  from  the 
west  told  the  house  that  they  were  about  to  pass  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  Lawrences  and  other  New  Eng- 
land capitalists  from  making  their  20  per  cent,  per 
annum,  but  said  he,  you  cannot  do  it,  and  in  the  at- 
tempt you  will  only  hurt  yourselves  and  the  manu- 
facturers of  small  capital.  These  enterprising  New 
England  capitalists,  will  make  their  20  per  cent,  by 
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importing  goods,  if  you  stop  them  from  making  it  by 
manufacturing  them;  and  he  might  have  added  for 
the  benefit  of  the  western  members  generally,  that 
if  they  are  driven  to  it,  in  the  last  resort,  they  can 
take  machinery  out  of  there  manufactories  hare, 
and  put  it  in  buildings  in  England,  France,  or  Ger- 
many where  labor  is  very  low;  while  their  factory 
buildings  here  can  be  used  as  great  store  houses, 
which  may  be  filled  when  Uour  goes  down  to  §2  a 
barrel,  butler  at  G cents  a pound,  corn  to  12 ^ cents  a 
bushel,  and  other  agricultural  produce  in  proportion, 
to  be  shipped  when  freights  are  at  a low  figure,  to 
feed  the  operatives  in  the  mills  of  those  countries. — 
This  is  what  New  England  capital  cando  if  driven  to 
the  wall;  it  is  the  natural  channel  in  which  it  must 
flow  in  such  an  event;  so  that  every  man  can  see  that 
it  will  be  labor  which  will  suffer  more  than  capital, 
in  case  any  disastrous  reaction  occurs  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  north.” 

The  protection  to  commerce-  The  Augusta 
Age,  speaking  of  the  reduction  which  the  new  tariff 
bill  proposes  in  the  articles  used  in  ship  building, 
says: — “This  reduction  not  only  operates  in  favor  of 
the  ship  builder,  but  afreets,  favorably  also,  all  who 
are  engaged  in  commerce,  navigation,  and  fishing, 
by  reducing  the  cost  of  their  vessels,  and  enabling 
them  more  successfully  to  compete  with  foreigners 
engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.” 

The  shipping  interest  is  the  very  last  branch  of 
industry  which  should  complain  of  a protective  ta- 
riff. But  for  the  protection  afforded  by  the  discri- 
minating laws  to  this  highly  important  interest,  it 
could  not  stand  a year.  Nothing  but  prohibitory 
laws  enables  it  to  “compete  with  foreigners  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit.”  Repeal  the  laws  which  pro- 
tect our  commerce  against  foreign  competition,  and 
scarcely  a bale  of  goods  would  be  carried  in  Ame- 
rican built  vessels.  Ships  can  be  built  in  Holland 
and  in  the  North  of  Europe,  at  two  thirds  the  cost  of 
American  ships,  and  can  be  manned  and  sailed  with 
proportionate  cheapness.  But  they  are  not  suffered, 
and  it  is  proper  that  they  should  not  be,  to  engage  in 
the  coasting  trade  at  all,  nor  even  in  the  foreign,  on 
equal  terms  with  American  vessels,  except  where 
we  have  reciprocal  treaties.  We  hear  no  psoposition 
to  carry  the  principle  of  free  trade  into  our  com- 
merce. The  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  are  to 
be  deprived  of  all  protection,  yet  they  must  pay  for 
the  protection  of  the  ship  owner  fifty  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional freight  on  the  raw  material,  and  the  product 
of  their  industry.  This  is  the  equal  legislation  which 
the  democracy  proposes!  In  this  account  we  reckon 
nothing  for  the  expense  of  the  navy,  which  is  chiefly 
required  for  the  protection  of  our  co  nmerce. 

[Providence  Journal. 

The  New  York  Express  of  the  31st  ult.  says — 
“The  tariff,  more  or  less,  occupies  the  attention  of 
all  the  presses.  Wherever  the  news  goes  it  sounds  a 
death  knell  in  the  ear  of  industry  and  enterprise. — 
No  sadder  news,  for  many  a year,  has  reached  many 
branches  of  labor, — and  the  outcry,  therefore  is  ge- 
neral.” 
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U.  S.  SENATE  — SATURDAY,  JULY  25,  1846. 

The  senate  having  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  the  special  order,  the  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
imports  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said: — It  will  be  denied  by 
none,  Mr.  President,  that  this  subject  is  important  in 
various  aspects.  The  bill  before  the  senate  is  one 
which  seriously  affects  for  good  or  for  evil  the  reve- 
nue of  the  country  in  time  of  war.  It  also  affects 
the  interests,  occupations,  and  pursuits  of  a vast 
number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I may- 
add  that  the  great  principle  on  which  it  is  founded 
as  a revenue  bill — that  is  to  say  that  hereafter  all 
duties  of  customs  shall  be  levied  by  an  assessment 
ad  valorem — Is  an  entirely  new  principle  in  this  go- 
vernment. 1 may  say  too  that  in  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal practical  measures  of  this  bill — its  rate  of  im 
position  and  its  distribution  of  it  upon  several  arti- 
cles of  import  are  quite  new.  And  1 suppose  1 may 
add,  without  offence  to  any  gentleman  or  any  party, 
what  1 think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  will 
examine  the  bill,  that  it  is  not  drawn  with  remark- 
able care,  either  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a just 
collection  of  the  revenue  upon  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  or  for  a just  distribution  of  taxes  and  assess- 
ments of  importations  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  strange— but  after  all 
we  must  admit  the  fact,  that  the  appearance  of  this 
bill  in  the  house,  with  a prospect  of  its  passage,  has 
struck  the  country  suddenly.  It  has  brought  about 
a degree  of  surprise.  The  public  judgment  and  the 


public  expectation  were  not  prepared  for  it.  1 do 
not  say  that  there  is  not  enough  of  previous  admo- 
nition or  indication.  I speak  of  the  fact,  and  1 think 
it  must  be  the  conviction  of  every  person  who  hears 
me,  who  has  observed  the  dcvelopmentof  public  sen- 
timent since  the  appearance  of  this  measure,  that  the 
country  is  surprised — greatly  surprised  at  any  pro- 
bability that  this  measure  should  receive  the  final 
sanction  of  congress  ar.d  the  president.  Now,  sir, 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  state  of  things  with  such 
a measure  before  us  at  this  advanced  season  of  the 
year,  when  there  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  imme- 
diate action,  that  the  true  policy  is  to  postpone  its 
further  consideration.  If  this  were  a measure  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  a war — if  it  were  a mea- 
sure of  taxation — of  contraction  of  loans — of  the  issue 
of  treasury  notes — or  a measure  which  had  for  its 
object  the  supply  of  means  of  prosecuting  the  war, 
why  then  the  exigency  of  the  case  might  be  a very 
just  motive  for  proceeding  to  its  immediate  conside- 
ration. But  there  is  no  man  within  the  hearing  of 
my  voice — and  I am  happy  that  there  are  some 
within  hearing  who  are  not  of  this  chamber — [re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker,  who  was  present 
occupying  <he  seat  of  one  of  the  democratic  sena- 
tors,]— who  will  say  that  the  treasury  will  not  be  as 
competent — the  ability  of  the  government  as  great 
— its  arm  as  well  nerved  to  prosecute  the  war  in 
which  we  are  engaged  three  months  longer  if  this 
bill  did  not  pass,  as  if  it  did  pass.  Therefore  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  a case  of  consideration — and  at  the  close 
of  the  remarks  which  I propose  to  submit  to  the  se- 
nate I shall  move  the  postponement  of  the  measure 
till  the  next  session  of  congress. 

As  a revenue  measure,  I have  already  stated  short- 
ly my  opinion  of  it.  I think  it  must  deceive  the 
hopes  of  those  who  expect  to  derive  from  it  that 
measure  of  abundant  revenue  which  they  contem- 
plate. There  can  be  in  my  judgment  no  such  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  importations  as  the  execu 
tive  government  seems  to  anticipate.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things.  The  treasury  cannot,  in  my  opinion, 
be  supplied  at  the  ratio  which  has  been  expected,  by 
any  possible— I will  say  possible,  augmentation  of 
importations.  But  then,  sir,  when  I say  this,  I am 
met  by  very  extraordinary  language.  Those  who 
are  supposed  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  exe- 
cutive on  that  subject,  say  that  it  is  a question  with 
which  congress  has  nothing  to  do — nothing  at  all! — 
That  is  a question  for  which  the  administration  is 
solely  responsible!  We  need  give  ourselves  no  trou- 
ble! Here  the  language  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
government: 

“The  opponents  of  the  administration  complain 
that  the  law  cannot  be  fairly  administered;  and  so 
that  deficit  will  be  enlarged  by  frauds.  Now,  in  re- 
ply to  this,  we  urge  that  there  are  matters  in  which 
the  opposition  may,  as  we  think,  very  properly  leave 
the  adininistsation  to  look  out  for  its  own  interests 
and  take  care  of  itself.  If  the  government  measure 
is  about  to  injure  the  country — to  break  up  the  bu- 
siness ot  men  and  throw  their  affairs  into  confusion; 
or,  if  again,  the  measure  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment is  in  itself  oppressive,  or  unjust,  or  unequal,  or 
if  the  country  want  a tariff  for  protection,  instead 
of  a tariff  for  revenue — then  it  is  very  proper  for  an 
opposition,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  country,  to  de- 
monslate such  to  be  the  case.  But  our  opposition 
seems  Ip  have  a most  parental  and  guardian  anxiety 
lest  the  administration,  if  left  to  itseir,  should  here- 
after find  itself  embarrassed  by  the  want  of  funds.” 

Why,  sir, — why,  sir,  who  is  it  that  writes — who  is 
it  that  dictates — who  is  it  that  sanctions  such  [ire- 
sumption — such  arrogance — such  folly  as  this?  The 
congress  of  the  United  States  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  and  all  the  inter- 
ests connected  with  revenue!  That  is  altogether  an 
affair  of  the  administration!  Why  congress  has  ap- 
propriated at  this  session  some  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
of  dollars  for  military  and  naval,  and  internal,  and 
pacific,  and  other  purposes— -hut  it  is  no  affair  of 
congress  whether  the  treasury  shall  be  competent  to 
fulfil  these  appropriations!  We  have  a public  debt 
—we  have  issued  treasury  notes;  but  it  is  no  affair  of 
congress  whether  the  public  credit  shall  be  sustain- 
ed, its  obligations  redeemed  or  these  treasury  notes 
paid— that’s  an  affair  of  the  administration!  We 
may  trust  to  the  administration  to  take  care  of  all 
that  while  it  takes  care  of  itself! 

Sir,  I have  great  respect— all  degree  of  personal 
respect,  and  proper  official  respect  for  the  persons 
composing  the  administration;  but  when  1 am  asked, 
shall  the  great  interests  connected  with  the  revenue 
of  this  country — the  security  of  the  public  faith — the 
means  of  fulfilling  the  appropriations  of  congress — 
the  means  of  maintaining  armies  and  navies  in  time 
of  war — when  1 am  asked  to  balance  all  these  great 
and  momentous  interests  against  ttie  responsibility 
of  a respectable  president  and  a respectable  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  1 pause— 1 forbear  from  that 


degree  of  confidence  and  homage.  As  a member  of 
congress — constituting  a very  humble  part  of  the  le- 
gislative power,  but  entrusted  constitutionally  as  a 
legislator  with  the  duty  of  levying  taxes  to  pay  the 
public  debt,  maintain  the  army  and  navy,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  general  defence,  I must  be  permitted 
not  to  defer  my  conscientious  discharge  of  that  duty 
to  the  personal  and  political  responsibility  of  one  or 
all  of  the  members  of  the  administration  however 
respectable. 

Sir,  I have  said  that  in  my  judgment  there  can  be 
no  such  augmented  income  from  importations  as  is 
relied  upon.  I will  not  go  into  this  subject  at  large. 
It  has  been  discussed  satisfactorily — ably — I will  say, 
admirably  by  gentlemen  on  this  floor  who  have  pre- 
ceded me.  I refer  particularly  to  the  incomparable 
speech  of  my  friend,  the  member  of  the  senate  from 
the  slate  of  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans).  Since  my  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  it,  and  since  he  has  reminded 
us  that  the  period  of  his  service  within  these  walls 
is  about  to  expire,  I take  this  occasion,  even  in  this 
senate,  and  in  his  own  presence  to  say,  that  his  re- 
tirement will  be  a serious  loss  to  this  government 
and  this  country.  He  has  been  some  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  in  the  public  service.  He  had  de- 
voted himself  especially  to  studying  and  understand- 
ing the  revenue  and  the  finances  of  the  country,  and 
he  understands  the  subject  as  well  as  any  gentleman 
connected  with  the  government,  since  the  days  of 
Crawford  and  Gallatin.  Nay,  as  Well  as  either  of 
these  gentlemen  ever  understood  it.  I hope  he  may 
yet  be — I am  glad  to  know  that  he  will  be  with  us  one 
session  more,  that  we  may  have  the  benefit  of  his  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  that  financial  crisis, which  in  my 
judgment  is  sure  to  arise  if  this  war  continues  and  this 
bill  pass.  And  I can  only  say,  that  retire  when  he 
will,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  eve- 
ry member  of  this  body — the  general  e-teem  and  re- 
gard of  the  country — and  (placing  his  hand  upon  hi* 
heart  and  bowing  to  Mr.  Evans)  the  cordial  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  political  and  personal. 

But  those  who  argue  in  favor  of  an  augmentation 
to  this  extent  from  increase  of  exportations  seem  to 
forget — to  forget  altogether — what  is  as  common  a 
truth  as  any  other  truth,  that  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  over  production.  It  has  happened  many 
times  within  my  short  experience  in  public  life. — 
There  maybe  produced  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try more  manulaclured  articles  than  both  countries 
together  with  all  that  they  can  sell  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  consume,  and  that  creates  what  is  com- 
monly called  a “glut”  in  the  market.  That  there  is 
an  indefinite  power  of  consumption,  is  assumed  by 
all  those  who  think  that  an  indefinite  extent  of  im- 
portation may  be  expected.  The  hon.  member  from 
Maine  stated  with  great  truth  and  propriety  that  the 
augmentation  of  imports,  drawing  alter  it  or  sup- 
posing to  draw  after  it  an  augmentation  of  exports, 
went  upon  the  ground  of  an  augmented  consumption 
on  both  sides.  Well,  be  it  forever  remembered  that 
there  is  a limit  to  the  power  of  consumption  both  on 
one  side  and  the  other.  That  has  happened  fre- 
quently. It  may  happen  again.  There  may  be  an 
excess  of  production,  and  therefore  it  is  that  1 hold 
it  to  be  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  fallacious  to  rely 
for  revenue  in  time  of  war  upon  a matter  so  theo- 
retical as  that  we  shall  have  a vast  augmention  of 
importations,  with  capacity  to  pay  for  them  and  a 
desire  to  consume  them.  I think  that  il  such  an  im- 
portation should  take  place,  which  I do  not  expect 
and  cannot  anticipate,  we  could  not  pay  for  it.  Sir, 
what  are  our  means  for  paying  for  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  in  this  country? — 
They  are  two.  1'hey  are  out  exports,  in  the  first 
places  and  they  are  the  earniogs  of  freight — oi  na- 
vigation— the  freight  earned,  in  the  second  place. — 
For  cairying  out  our  exportations  we  earn  a freight. 
For  bringing  foreign  commodities  home  we  earn  a 
freight.  Our  ability  therefore  to  discharge  foreign 
debt  incurred  by  importations  consists  in  the  extent 
of  our  exports  and  our  earnings  of  freight.  It  any 
thing  beyond  that,  it  must  be  the  drain  ol  the  com- 
mon currency  of  the  world,  specie,  to  the  extent  that 
we  possess  it.  1 take  that  to  be  the  truth.  Well, 
now  l will  say  two  or  three  things  upon  this  matter 
of  expected  importations,  although  1 do  not  intend 
to  go  at  any  length  into  that  subject.  1 beg  the  at- 
tention of  the  hon.  member  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance,  and  all  others,  to  this  considera- 
tion, which  I hope  has  been  well  weighed.  Has  it 
been  considered,  or  has  it  not — what  will  be  the  loss 
of  revenue  for  the  ensuing  quarter  if  this  bill  pass, 
by  debenture  and  re-exportation?  There  is  in  tho 
country  a vast  quantity  of  merchandize  imported  at 
high  duties.  Alter  the  first  day  of  December  next, 
if  this  bill  passes,  all  that  will  come  in  at  a greatly 
reduced  duty.  It  is  now  all  liable  to  re-exportatiou 
and  debenture.  Take  the  cases  of  brandies — and 
there  are  many  others  in  a memorandum  furnished 
to  me  by  a very  respectable  source  in  New  York 
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quite  friendly  to  the  government,  anil  wishing  it  all 
success — they  now  pay  one  dollar  a gallon,  and  have 
been  purchased  at  50  cents  per  gallon.  There  is 
then  fifty  cents  to  be  made  on  every  gallon  of  bandy 
in  the  United  States,  if  it  can  be  carried  out  of  the 
country  now,  and  brought  in  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber next.  Is  there  not?  Sir,  it  will  all  go  to  Cuba. 
So  of  carpels  and  many  other  articles. 

Well,  sir,  since  this  particular  subject  is  mention- 
ed, I will  beg  to  ask,  whether  the  amount  of  losses 
on  these  articles  has  been  duly  considered?  I know 
that  there  has  been  a general  estimate  of  the  trea- 
sury, as  to  what  will  be  the  amount  of  revenue  un- 
der this  bill,  and  under  deductions  from  the  probable 
amount  of  the  bill  of  ’42,  but  since  this  subject  of 
the  brandies  has  occurred  to  me,  I would  suggest 
•what  has  been  stated  from  the  very  highest  mercan- 
tile authority,  altogether  favorable,  as  I have  said, 
to  the  government,  whether  it  has  been  known,  and 
is  now  known  that  on  brandies  and  on  spices, pimen- 
to, and  things  of  that  sort,  a loss  of  three  millions  a 
year  will  occur  under  this  tariff.  Here  is  the  calcu- 
lation, from  what  may  be  called  good  authority. — 
But  1 am  not  going,  as  I said,  under  that  branch  of 
the  case.  I say  that  we  have  no  means  of  paying 
for  this  expected  excess  of  importation,  except  by 
exports  and  freight.  Now,  how  are  we  to  increase 
our  exports?  Not  in  manufactured  goods,  which 
now  constitute  a considerable  part  of  our  exporta- 
tions, because  this  bill  is  an  axe  laid  to  the  root  of 
that  productive  tree.  It  strikes  down  at  once,  the 
main  interest  which  sustains  these  exportations,  it 
is  not,  therefore,  from  manufactured  goods  that  we 
can  expect  this  increase.  Well,  then,  from  what 
can  we  expect  it?  Why  we  have  some  national  ar- 
ticles to  export — cotton — tobacco.  Now  does  any 
body  suppose  that  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  millions  of 
augmented  exportation  of  cotton  can  possibly  take 
place?  Allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  those  con- 
cered  in  this  case — those  practically  concerned  in 
this  great  interest.  As  the  product  of  cotton  in- 
creases, the  tendency  in  price  is  downwards — non 
sequilur — that  if  vve  produce  so  many  more  millions, 
just  in  that  extent  does  our  means  of  importation 
increase.  The  question  is,  whether  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable expectation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  that 
we  shall  so  increase  our  exports  of  cotton  as  that 
the  value  of  the  cotlon  exported  shall  amount  to 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  millions  of  dollars  additional? 
Does  any  man  believe  it? 

We  are  falling  in,  as  is  supposed,  to  a conformity 
with  the  proposition  offered  in  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  We  are  great- 
ly to  increase  our  exportation  of  wheat  and  Indian 
corn.  On  that  point  it  will  be  more  convenient  for 
me  to  speak  in  another  part  of  my  remarks.  But 
now  as  to  freight;  which,  as  I have  said,  constitutes 
one  of  our  means  of  paying  foreign  importations; 
what  chance  is  there  for  them?  Why,  the  effect  of 
this  bill  is  to  diminish  freights  and  to  affect  the  na- 
vigating interests  of  the  Unitod  States  more  serious- 
ly— most  deeply,  and  therefore  it  is  that  all  the  ship- 
owners of  the  United  Slates  without  an  exception 
so  far  as  we  hear  from  them,  remonstrate  against 
this  bill.  It  is  said  to  be  in  favor  of  free  trade 
against  monopoly.  Every  man  connected  with  trade 
is  against  it;  and  this  leads  me  to  a?i£,  and  1 ask  with 
earnestness  and  hope  to  receive  an  answer, — at 
whose  request,  at  whose  recommendation — for  the 
promotion  of  what  interest  is  this  measure  introduc- 
ed? Is  it  for  the  importing  merchants?  They  all 
reject  it  to  a man.  Is  it  for  the  owners  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  country?  They  remonstrate  against  it 
to  a man.  The  whole  internal  industry  of  the  coun- 
try opposes  it.  The  shipping  interest  opposes  it. — 
The  importing  interest  opposes  it.  Who  is  it  that 
calls  for  it  or  proposes  it?  Who  asks  for  it?  Who? 
Has  there  been  one  petition  presented  for  it  from  any 
quarter  of  the  country?  Has  a single  individual  in 
the  United  States  come  up  here  and  told  you  that 
his  interest  would  be  protected  and  promoted  and 
advanced  by  the  passage  of  a measure  like  this?  Sir, 
there  is  an  imperative  unity  of  the  public  voice  the 
other  way — altogether  the  other  way.  And  when 
we  are  told  that  the  public  requires  this  and  that  the 
people  require  it,  we  are  to  understand  by  the  public 
certain  political  men  who  have  adopted  the  shib- 
boleth of  party  for  the  public — certain  persons  who 
have  symbols  and  ensigns  and  party  flags  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  that’s  all.  I aver  sir,  that  is  ail.  I call  upon 
any  man  who  is  within  these  walls  to  stand  up  and 
tell  me  what  public  interest — what  portion  of  men 
in  business — who  amongt  all  who  earn  their  living 
on  the  sea  or  on  the  land,  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
or  in  the  workshop  of  the  artizan — who  amongst 
them  all  comes  up  here  and  asks  for  such  a measure 
as  this?  Not  a man.  If  there  are  persons  out-doors 
in  favor  of  this  bill,  why  then,  sir,  I can  only  say, 
silence  is  contagious  and  its  friends  out  doors  are  as 
mute  as  its  friends  in-doors. 


It  does  appear  to  me  then  that  we  are  to  make  this 
great  change  in  our  whole  system  of  revenue,  vve 
are  to  bring  this  great  change  over  all  the  depart- 
ments of  private  life  to  produce  this  effect  on  all 
the  induslral  classes  of  the  community,  on  a mere 
theory — a theory  that  suggests  that  all  the  interests 
of  the  country  are  severely  taxed  to  maintain  the 
manufacturers.  Now,  sir,  the  purpose  which  I have 
in  view  will  not  allow  me  so  far  to  wander  from  the 
course  of  may  remarks  as  to  enter  into  that,  yet  I 
must  say  that  the  notions  which  prevail  in  the  trea- 
sury department  and  in  the  executive  government 
on  that  subject  appear  to  me  to  be  almost  insane. — 
We  were  told  at  the  early  part  of  the  session,  that 
the  taxed  portion  of  the  community  paid  fifty  mil- 
lins  to  the  manufacturers; — it  has  now  got  up  to 
ninety-four  millions!  Mr.  President,  if  respectable 
and  intelligent  men  of  patriotic  purposes,  good  in- 
tentions and  great  respectability  in  many  walks  of 
life,  private  and  public,  ever  were  seen  with  a mo- 
nomania, that  disease  has  taken  foot  hold  of  those 
who  come  to  us  with  such  statements  and  sentiments 
as  these?  How  else  account  for  a zeal  for  over-im- 
portation— which  looks  for  a paradise  on  earth  if  we 
can  only  be  surrounded  with  British  manufactures 
without  stint  and  without  bound!  I will  not  go  into 
that  pai  l of  the  case.  But  all  I do  say,  there  is  no 
public  demand  or  public  desire  manifested  for  this  bill. 
Then,  since  it  isnot  called  for  by  any  exigency  int  he 
govern  ment — for  nobody  will  deny  tha  t the  govern- 
ment will  go  on  quite  as  well  without  it  if  not  better 
without  it — since  it  is  not  ca  lied  for  by  any  demand  of 
of  the  people,  can  we  justify  ourselves  by  one  sin- 
gle fact  in  making  all  this  change  in  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  the  business  of  the  country,  that 
this  bill  evidently  must  introduce? 

Now,  sir,  I propose  to  consider  this  bill  as  a mea- 
sure for  collecting  ali  duties  received  at  the  customs 
ml  valorem. 

Secondly,  to  consider  its  effects  on  certain  inter- 
ests heretofore  supposed  to  be  protected  by  former 
laws. 

Thirdly,  1 propose  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
measure  upon  the  navigation  and  commercial  inter 
esls  of  the  country — a topic  of  very  deep  interest 
which  has  not  as  yet  been  fully  disposed  of  in  this 
discussion. 

Fourthly,  1 propose  to  consider  the  effect  of  the 
measure  on  the  great  industral  employments  and  la- 
bor of  the  people. 

I must  be  permitted  to  say  with  great  respect  for 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  for  whom  I entertain 
great  personal  respect — that  I enter  upon  this  dis- 
cussion under  some  disadvantages.  We  do  not  hear 
from  the  other  side.  We  hear  no  defence  of  this 
bill.  An  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  McDuffie)  said  that  “the  bill  vindicates  itself.” 
That  is  so  far  true  as  this — if  it  did  not  vindicate 
itself  it  is  not  vindicated  at  ail.  Nobody  here  stands 
sponsor  for  it.  Nobody  here  answers  the  objections 
which  are  suggested.  I see  on  the  opposite  side,  sir, 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  character  in  this  country 
and  of  the  longest  experience  in  this  government- 
gentlemen  who  have  debated  questions  great  and 
small  for  thirty  years — genl  lemen  properly  consider- 
ed as  being  amongst  those  from  whom  selection  is 
to  be  made  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people,  and  yet  on  this  question — as  important  I will 
undertake  to  say  as  any  which  has  been  discussed 
in  congress  from  the  formation  of  the  constitution 
— vve  hc3r  from  those  gentlemen  not  a word!  They 
hear  us  patiently.  They  appear  to  be  attentive  and 
thoughtful.  They  have  “charactered”  in  their  me- 
mory at  least  one  of  the  precepts  of  Polonius — “Give 
thy  thoughts  no  tongue!”  [Laughter.]  They  “give 
their  thoughts  no  tongue.”  I trust  they  will  remem- 
ber the  next — “Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his 
act.”  [Renewed  laughter.]  They  are  obedient  to 
an  old  adage — “Be  checked  for  silence  but  never 
taxed  for  speech.”  They  don’t  mean  to  to  be  taxed 
for  speech,  whatever  else  they  mean  to  be  taxed  for! 
[Laughter.] 

Now  it  is  not  for  me  to  put  it  to  those  gentlemen 
— it  is  a consideration  which  if  it  arise  at  all  must 
arise  in  their  own  bosom.  Whether  they  can  stand 
and  stake  their  reputation  on  this  measure  endorsed 
as  it  is  by  them?  1 may  not  put  this  question — 1 may 
not  follow  out  the  suggestion — I will  not  follow  out 
the  gliggestion  made  from  the  bosom  of  themselves 
and  their  own  party.  But  I may  well  ask  this — we 
are  but  in  the  contemplation  of  the  constitution 
holding  common  council — we  come  hither  to  confer, 
to  exchange  ideas,  to  be  advised  if  we  may  by  an 
interchange  of  sentiment — if  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  vvil!  not  adopt  our  reasons 
or  offer  us  theirs — but  if  they  see  grounds  upon 
which  they  can  vote  for  tiiis  bill  with  propriety  and 
safety  why  will  they  not  slate  those  grounds  to  us? — 
If  to  all  that  is  urged  against  the  measure  on  this 


side,  answers  arise  spontaneous  in  their  breasts,  why 
not  give  them  audible  expression?  We  state  our 
reasons — vve  ask  for  theirs — vve  get  no  reply.  We 
say,  having  offered  our  own  sentiments — 

Si  quid  novisti,  rectius  istis 
Candidus  imperte;  si  non 
His  utere  mecum. 

They  wont  impart  their  clear  perception  of  this 
bill.  The  superior  light  that  illuminates  ther  breasts 
and  enables  them  to  see  that  this  bill  is  safe  for  the 
country  and  proper  for  the  occasion,  sheds  no  rays 
upon  us.  They  are  as  silent  as  they  will  be  fifty 
years  hence. 

[ad  valorem  and  specific  duties.] 

Mr.  President,  I now  proceed  to  that  branch  of 
the  subject  to  which  I proposed  first  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  senate.  The  proposition  of  this  bill 
is  to  collect  all  duties  and  customs  by  a universal  ad 
valorem  assessment — not  an  equal  assessment,  but  a 
system  of  ad  valorem  duties  entirely.  Now  that  has 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  government  at 
any  time  since  its  organization.  In  every  adminis- 
tration from  that  of  Washington,  down  as  far  as  I 
have  known,  a contrary  system  has  always  prevail- 
ed. And  the  desire  of  those,  who  have  formed  and 
administered  the  laws  in  this  respect  has  been  to 
carry  the  principles  of  specific  duties  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  circumstances  allowed.  That  I take  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  government  from  the  first  and  it 
has  been  the  sentiment  of  all  concerned  with  the 
government  so  far  as  I know.  I ought  perhaps  to 
make  an  apology  or  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clay.  1 said  here  the  other  day,  that  I had  never 
heard  a public  man  advocate  a system  of  ad  valorem 
duties.  The  newspapers  say— perhaps  very  correct- 
ly— that  I was  mistaken — that  Mr.  Clay  had  made 
remarks  favorable  to  that  system  in  the  year  1842.  I 
was  notin  the  senate  then  and  I did  not  know  thatsuch 
sentiments  were  expressed  by  him;  and  if  they  are 
correctly  reported  I am  very  sorry  that  such  senti- 
ments were  expressed  by  him. 

Mr.  Crittenden  here  said — will  the  senator  pardon 
me  while  I interrupt  him  for  a moment,  in  order  to 
offer  an  explanation.  Mr.  Clay’s  remarks  had  re- 
ference solely  to  home  valuation. 

Mr.  J Vcbsler  proceeded— Ah!  that  explains  the 
whole  matter.  Well,  it  is  a great  relief  to  my  mind. 
I am  very  much  obliged  to  the  honorable  senator. — 
Mr.  Clay’s  proposition  then  was — “if  you  will  bring 
the  article  here  and  value  it  here  independent  of  the 
foreign  invoice,  why  then  I will  take  that  system  of 
valuation.”  Well  that  and  this  are  wide  as  the  poles 
apart.  The  qualification  of  the  principle  makes  it 
sensible,  perhaps  safe.  A home  valuation  by  judges 
of  our  own  appointment  here,  is  one  tiling,  but  a va- 
luation founded  on  foreign  invoices  and  the  allega- 
tions of  foreign  costs  and  foreign  oaths  is  another 
and  quite  a different  thing.  I am  glad  to  find,  there- 
fore, that  Mr.  Clay’s  authority  stands  exactly  where 
it  should  stand  on  such  a question  at  this,  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  knowledge,  his  experience,  and 
his  character. 

Well,  in  the  same  year,  1842,  the  present  secreta- 
ry of  state,  in  the  strongest  language, 'went  on  to 
reason  upon  the  entire  necessity,  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  carrying  the  principle  of  specification  in 
laying  duties  as  far  as  possible.  Standing  here  in 
this  place,  Mr.  Buchanan  said — “I  am  not  only  op- 
posed to  any  uniform  scale  of  ad  valorem  duties,  but 
to  any  and  all  except  in  cases  where  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  article  imported  it  is  not  possible  to  lay 
any  but  an  ad  valorem  duty.”  Hear  what  the  honor- 
able gentleman  declared  on  that  occasion: 

“I  am  (said  Mr.  B.)  not  only  opposed  to  any  uni- 
form scale  of  ad  valorem,  but  to  any  and  all  ad  valo- 
rem duties  whatever,  except,  where  from  the  nature 
of  the  article  imported  it  is  not  possible  to  subject 
it  to  a specific  duty.  Our  own  severe  experience 
has  taught  us  a lesson  on  tiiis  subject  which  we  ought 
not  soon  to  forget.  I cannot  retrain  from  adverting 
to  some  of  my  reasons  for  this  opinion. 

“Our  ad  valorem  system  has  produced  great  frauds 
upon  the  revenue,  whilst  it  has  driven  the  regular 
American  merchant  from  the  business  of  importing, 
and  placed  it  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
agents  of  British  manufacturers.  The  American 
importer  produces  his  invoice  to  the  collector,  con- 
taining the  actual  price  at  which  the  imports  were 
collected  abroad;  and  he  pays  the  fair  and  regular 
duty  upon  this  invoice.  Not  so  the  British  agent. — 
The  foreign  manufacturer,  in  his  invoice,  reduces 
the  price  of  the  articles  which  he  intends  to  import 
into  our  country  to  the  lowest  possible  standard 
which  he  thinks  will  enable  them  to  pass  through  the 
custom  house  without  being  seized  for  fraud;  and  the 
business  has  been  hitherto  managed  with  so  much 
ingenuity  as  generally  to  escape  detection.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  British  agent  passes  the 
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goods  of  his  employer  through  the  custom  house  on 
the  payment  of  a much  lower  duty  than  the  fair 
American  merchant  is  compelled  to  pay.  In  this 
manner  he  is  undersold  in  the  market  by  the  foreign- 
er, and  thus  is  driven  from  the  competition,  whilst 
the  public  revenue  is  fraudulently  reduced. 

“Again:  ad  valorem  duties  deprive  the  American 
manufacturer  of  nearly  all  the  benefits  of  inciden- 
tal protection  where  it  is  most  required.  When  the 
business  of  the  country  is  depressed,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent; and  when  the  price  of  foreign  articles  sinks  to 
far  less  than  their  cost,  your  duty  sinks  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  you  are  also  deprived  of  revenue  at 
the  time  when  it  is  most  needed. 

“Our  own  experience,  therefore,  ought  to  have 
convinced  us  that,  whenever  it  is  possible,  from  the 
the  nature  of  the  article,  we  ought  to  substitute  spe- 
cific for  ad  valorem  duties.  These  continue  to  be 
the  same  upon  the  same  articles,  notwithstanding  the 
constant  fluctuations  in  prices.  They  afford  a steady 
revenue  to  the  country,  and  an  equally  steady  inci- 
dental protection.  YVhen  commodities  are  usually 
sold  by  weight  or  by  measure,  you  may  always  sub- 
ject them  to  a specific  duty;  and  this  ought  always  to 
be  done. 

“Let  us,  then,  abandon  the  idea  of  a uniform  ho- 
rizontal scale  of  ad  valorem  duties;  and  whether  the 
duties  be  high  or  low,  let  us  return  to  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  government.  Let  us  adopt  wise  dis- 
criminations; and,  whenever  this  can  be  done,  im- 
pose specific  duties.” 

Well,  sir,  now  let  me  say  that  it  is  proper  for  us 
in  my  judgment,  before  we  go  on  this  new  and  un- 
tried system,  to  require  the  opinions  of  practiced  and 
experienced  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  On 
February  28,  1817,  the  house  of  representatives  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania, came  to  this 
resolution: 

February  28th,  1817. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ingham — 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed  to  report  to  congress,  at  the  next  session, 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual execution  of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  on  imported  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dize. 

In  answer  to  this  Mr.  Crawford  after  having  re- 
commended various  new  provisions  for  the  preven- 
tion of  fraud,  said: 

“Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  which  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  foregoing  provisions, 
it  is  certainly  prudent  to  diminish,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  list  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

“The  best  examination  which  circumstances  have 
permitted,  has  resulted  in  the  conviction  that  the 
following  list  of  articles,  now  paying  ad  valorem 
duties,  may  be  subjected  to  specific  duties.” 

Then  follows  the  list  amounting  to  seventy-one  in 
all.  (See  Stale  Papers,  Finances,  vol.  3,  p.  236.) — 
Well,  then,  in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  house  as  to 
what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  by  congress  for 
the  greater  security  of  the  public  revenue,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  a series  of  suggestions  amounting  1 think  to 
twenty-two,  adds  “after  all,  the  true  course  is  to  go 
as  far  as  possible  on  the  line  of  specific  duties,” 

At  the  next  session  of  congress  having  received  Lhal 
intimation  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  opinion,  Mr.  Ingham 
moved  another  resolution,  as  follows: 

April  20th,  1818. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ingham— 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed  to  report  to  congress  at  their  next  session, 
what  further  improvement  it  may  ba  practicable  to 
make  in  the  tariff' of  duties  on  imported  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  by  charging  specific  duties  upon 
articles  which  are  now  charged  with  duties  ad  valo- 
rem. 

Treasury  Department,  Ftb.  8th,  1819. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  the  20th  of  April,  1818,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  “to  report  to  congress 
at  its  next  session  what  further  improvement  it  rnay 
be  practicable  to  make  in  the  tariff  duties  upon  im- 
ported goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  by  charging 
specific  duties  ad  valorem,”  I have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit the  enclosed  list  of  articles,  exhibiting  the  ori- 
ginal cost,  the  freight,  insurance,  and  commissions, 
where  it  has  been  practicable;  the  present  ad  valo- 
rem duty  reduced  to  a specific  form;  and  the  specific 
duty  which  it  is  conceived  may  be  imposed  upon 
them,  respectively,  consistent  with  the  public  inte- 
rest. 

It  is  probable  that  thia  list  may  be  considerably 
extended,  should  the  subject  receive  no  final  dispo- 
sition during  the  present  session,  1 have  the  honor 
to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  II.  CRAWFORD. 

The  hon,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

These  articles  amount  to  155  in  number.  [See 
State  papers,  finances,  vol.  3,  p.  415,  ’Iff,  &c.] 


Following  the  suggestion  in  Mr.  Crawford’s  letter 
that  there  might  be  a propriety  in  increasing  the  list 
of  specific  duties,  this  resolution  of  the  house  calls 
for  further  information  and  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  subject.  And  here  is  the  circular  which  in  con- 
sequence of  that,  Mr.  Crawford  addressed  to  the  col- 
lectors: 

(circular.) 

Treasury  Department,  25tli  May,  1818. 

Sir:  As  the  revenue  of  the  United  Stales  is  now 
exclusively  derived  from  imports  and  tonnage,  and 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  it  is  extremely  im- 
portant to  render  both  systems  as  perfect  as  the  nature 
of  human  institutions  will  permit. 

The  certainty  with  which  specific  duties  are  col- 
lected, give  them  a decided  advantage  overduties  laid 
upon  the  valuf.  of  the  article.  It  is  probable  that 
the  most  important  change  which  can  be  made  in  the 
system  will  be  the  substitution  of  specie  for  ad  valo- 
rem duties  upon  all  articles  susceptible  of  that 
change. 

Sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  change,  the  house 
of  representatives,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session, 
adopted  a resolution  directing  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  “to  report,  &c. 

In  complying  with  this  resolution,  I must  avail 
myself  of  the  experience  which  you  have  acquired 
in  the  discharge  of  your  official  duties. 

To  place  this  department,  as  well  as  the  house  of 
representatives,  in  a situation  to  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  making  the  change  upon  such  articles  as  you  may 
suppose  to  be  susceptible  of  it,  1 will  thank  you  to  pre- 
sent them  in  the  form  of  the  statement  annexed  [not 
preservedjto  this  communication, showing  the  original 
cost  of  the  article,  the  expense  of  freight,  commis- 
sions and  insurance,  the  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  now 
paid,  and  its  amount  in  the  form  of  a specific  duly, 
and  the  specific  duty  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

1 am,  &c,,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  II.  CRAWFORD. 

P.  S.  Is  it  practicable  to  subject  cloths  of  wool, 
cotton,  or  flax,  &e.,  &c.,  to  specific  duties,  by  com- 
bining the  number  of  threads  in  a given  extent,  with 
the  weight  of  the  cloth?  It  is  asserted  by  some  of 
the  English  manufacturers  to  be  entirely  practicable 
by  the  aid  of  magnifying  glasses  constructed  for  that 
object. 

(circular.) 

Treasury  Department,  Nov.  llth,  1817. 

Sir:  The  house  of  representatives  having  by  re- 
solution required  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  re- 
fer to  congress,  at  the  next  session,  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  more  effectual  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  on 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  1 have  to  request 
that  you  will  inform  me  whether,  in  the  discharge 
of  your  official  duties,  any  important  defects  have 
been  detected  in  the  existing  provisions. 

As  it  is  only  by  experience  that  any  system  of  re- 
venue can  be  brought  to  approximate  to  a state  of 
perfection,  it  is  important  to  collect  into  a general 
mass  the  practical  experience  of  the  intelligent  of- 
ficers employed  in  superintending  the  immediate  ex- 
ecution of  the  system- 

You  will  therefore  have  the  goodness,  in  pointing 
out  existing  defects,  to  present  to  the  department  the 
provisoes  best  calculated  in  your  opinion,  to  effect 
the  object  contemplated  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture. 

An  early  attention  to  this  subject  is  requested. 

I am,  respectfully,  &c. 

(Signed)  WM.  H.  CRAWFORD,  &c. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  great  fact  that  makes  ad  va- 
lorem duties  unsafe  as  a general  principle  of  finance? 
1 must  confess  my  utter  consternation  the  other  day 
when  I heard  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
finance  (Mr.  Lewis)  say  that  ho  did  not  believe  that 
a case  of  fraudulent  under-valuation  had  ever  been 
made  out.  Why  it  is  the  notoriety  of  a thousand 
such  cases  occurring  everywhere — in  this  government 
and  in  all  governments  where  the  system  of  ad  va- 
lorem duties  prevails  and  the  value  is  fixed  upon  the 
invoices  or  the  proof  from  abroad — it  is  the  notorie- 
ty of  a thousand  such  cases  of  fraud  that  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this  general  rule,  sanctified  even  into  a 
principle,  as  I have  mentioned.  My  honorable  friend 
from  Maine,  (Mr.  Evans)  must  have  satisfied  the 
hon.  chairman  and  the  senate,  as  well  as  every  body 
else,  of  that  fact,  because  he  enumerated  instances, 
and  hundreds  in  which  goods  were  seized  and  for 
feited  for  under-valuation.  I know  no  limit  to  that 
list  of  cases — but  now,  sir,  since  this  subject  has 
been  up  and  since  gentlemen  have  heard  the  decla- 
claration  of  the  honorable  chairman,  iny  desk  has 
been  laboring  under  the  weight  of  cases  and  facts 
communicated  from  various  portions  of  the  com- 
mercial community.  I will  state  only  a few  out  of 
hundreds,  Here  is  one,  and  here  is  the  proof  i 

A merchant  orders  goods  to  be  shipped  from 
France  and  entered  at  New  Orleans  for  western  trade 


with  the  underslanding  that  lie  is  to  have  them 
at  the  foreign  cost,  with  the  duties  and  charges 
added. 

A shipment  was  made  and 
forwarded  to  the  purohaser 
amounting  to  6,829:93  franc”," 

At  the  same  time  the  invoice  for- 
warded with  the  goods  to  New 
Orleans  was  5,258:00  francs. 


Difference  1,571:93  francs, 

—or,  §316. 94  out  of  §13,000.94. 

The  goods  were  valued  therefore  in  the  entry  at 
§316.94  less  lhan  they  were  to  the  purchaser — and 
the  purchaser  was  actually  charged  for  the  duty  on 
this  §316.94  as  paid  to  the  government,  amounting 
to  §95,10.  Both  the  government  and  the  purchaser 
were  therefore  cheated  out  of  that  sum. 

This  transaction  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1846, 
and  I send  you  a copy  of  the  correspondence  in 
which  these  facts  are  stated,  and  not  denied,  but  the 
French  house  attempts  a round-a-boul  justification 
for  putting  the  foreign  cost  to  the  purchasers,  at  a 
greater  amount  lhan  the  entry  invoice.  J.  D. 

This  transactiton  occurred  this  very  year  [Mr. 
W.  recited  several  similar  cases,  and  road  the  fol- 
lowing letter:] — 

Boston,  July  17th,  1846. 

Dear  sir:  1 am  informed  that  a respectable  house 
in  this  city  received  an  invoice  of  European  goods 
from  a foreign  house,  the  amount  of  which  was  about 
§2,000,  and  that  after  entering  the  invoice  valuing 
the  same  goods  at  about  §8,000,  with  a letter  stating 
that  the  first  invoice  was  to  levy  duties  by,  and  the 
second  was  to  sell  by. 

The  consignee  here,  who  is  also  an  importer,  not 
being  willing  to  be  a party  to  the  fraud,  deposited 
both  invoices  at  the  custom  house,  where  they  were 
yesterday. 

1 have  no  doubt  of  the  authority  from  which  I re- 
ceived this  information,  but  I do  not  wish  to  be  quo- 
ted for  it. 

I have  thought  that  you  might  be  pleased  to  know 
this  fact,  as  the  fraud  is  so  great,  and  the  perpetrator 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  penal  statutes  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Your  most  ob’t  servant, . 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  Washington. 

P.  S. — 1 hear  that  Mr.  Lamson  is  the  consignee. 

Troy,  July  14,  1846. 

Le  Grand  Cannon,  esq. — Sir:  Agreeably  to  your 
wish,  I avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  you 
thaJbenefit  of  my  experience  in  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing business— hoping  it  may  tend  to  an  im- 
provement of  the  bill,  now  pending  in  the  senate,  for 
the  collection  of  duties.  1 hope  members  of  con- 
gress will  have  the  same  views  of  the  probable  re- 
sults which  1 anticipate;  which  are,  that  the  system 
of  ad  valorem  duties  does  give  the  foreign  importer 
and  manufacturer  a very  undue  advantage  over  the 
American  importer.  This  will  be  apparent  from 
my  oivn  experience,  which  [ give  you  annexed.— 
My  brother  and  myself  were  brought  up  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
facturers and  manufacturing.  At  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  it  appeared  very  evident  to  me,  that  we  could 
finish  goods  and  import  goods  into  New  York  about 
ten  per  cent,  lower  than  the  American  merchant; 
and  with  this  conviction  1 agreed  to  come  out  to 
New  York  and  dispose  of  the  goods,  and  leave  my 
brother  to  finish  and  forward  the  goods. 

The  result  was  equal  to  our  expectations.  VYa 
imported  our  goods  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  our 
competitors,  and  by  the  ad  valorem  duties  we  paid 
nearly  five  per  cent,  less  duties;  so  that,  in  twenty 
two  years  we  made  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  whilst 
nearly  all  the  American  merchants  failed.  Now  l 
reason,  what  has  been  will  be;  and  should  the  pre- 
sent tariff  bill  pass,  it  will  give  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer a decided  advantage,  and  tend  to  reduce  the 
rate' of  duties  lower  than  is  anticipated.  And  I can- 
not avoid  expressing  my  decided  opinion  in  favor  of 
specific  duties,  as  then  the  foreign  manufacturer 
would  pay  the  same  duties  as  the  American  impor. 
ter. 

(Signed,)  BENJ-  MARSHALL. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  W.  proceeded  to  say,  does  any- 
body gainsay  this?  Is  there  a merchant,  foreign  or 
American,  in  the  United  States  who  undertakes  to  ex- 
press any  contrariety  of  opinion?  Is  there  a man  high 
or  low  who  denies  it?  I know  of  none — I have  heard 
of  none.  Sir,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  this 
government  always  that  the  ad  valorem  system  is 
open  to  innumerable  frauds.  What  is  the  case  with 
England?  Has  she  rushed  madly  into  the  principle 
of  free  trade  done  to  ad  valorem  duties?  Not  at  all— 
not  at  all.  Sir,  on  the  contrary,  on  every  occasion 
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or  revision  of  the  tariff  of  England,  a constant  ef- 1 
fort  has  been  made,  and  progress  made  in  every  case 
to  augment  the  number  of  specific  duties  and  reduce 
the  ad  valorem  duties.  A gentleman  in  tho  other 
house  (Mr.  Seaman)  has  taken  pains,  which  I have 
taken  also,  though  I believe  not  quite  so  thoroughly 
as  he — to  go  through  the  items  of  the  British  tariff 
and  see  what  proportion  of  articles  in  that  tarilf  are 
ad  valorem  and  what  are  specific.  Now,  sir,  the  re- 
sult of  that  examination  shows  that  at  this  day  in  this 
British  tariff,  out  of  600  articles  500  are  specific.— 
Everything  that  from  its  nature  could  be  made  spe- 
cific is  made  specific — nothing  is  placed  in  the  list  of 
ad  valorem  duties  but  such  as  seem  to  be  incapable  of 
assessment  in  any  other  form.  Well,  sir,  how  do  we 
Stand  then?  We  have  the  experience  of  our  own 
government — we  have  the  judgment  of  those  most 
distinguished  in  the  administration  of  our  affairs — 
we  have  the  productions  of  proof,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  instances,  of  the  danger  of  the  ad  valorem 
mode  of  assessing  duties.  What  is  atrayed  against 
it?  Every  importer  in  the  United  States,  without  ex- 
ception, is  against  it.  Sir,  the  administration  has 
not  a mercantile  friend  from  here  lo  Penobscot,  that 
will  come  forward  and  give  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
this  system.  1 undertake  to  say  there  is  not  one. 
There  may  be  members  from  the  little  congress  to 
which  the  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Niles]  referred,  subordinate  officers  about  the  cus- 
tom house,  influenced  by,  I know  not  what  consider- 
ations, who  may  be  found  ready  to  sustain  such  a 
system.  That  I do  not  deny.  But  I say  that  no  re- 
spectable importing  merchant  can  be  found  between 
Penobscot  and  Richmond,  who  will  give  his  opinion 
in  favor  of  it,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  gets  his 
living  by  importation  himself.  Well,  then,  how  are 
we  lo  decide?  Against  the  authority  of  our  own  ex- 
perience? Against  the  authority  of  these  thousands 
of  substantiated  facts?  Against  these  cases  now 
blushing  with  recent  fraud?  Against  the  example 
not  only  of  the  British  government,  but  against  that 
of  all  the  continental  governments  for  the  Zollver- 
ein,  carrying  their  specific  duties  much  farther? — 
Against  all  this,  what  have  we — what  have  we? — 
Why  we  have  the  recommendation  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry— high  respectable  persons — respectable  in  private 
life — respectable,  and  [ may  say  eminent  in  many 
walks  of  public  life — but  1 must  add  neither  of  them 
trainej  in  the  knowledge  of  commerce — neither  of 
them  having  had  habits  of  intercourse  with  practical 
men  of  the  cities.  And  yet  here  in  the  first  year  of 
their  administration — fresh  to  the  duties  thrown 
upon  them,  they  come  out  with  a recommendation 
of  a change  of  system — they  propose  a new  sysl^a 
adverse  to  all  our  own  experience — hostile  to  every- 
thing that  we  have  ever  learned — different  from 
the  experience  of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth— and  which  stand  on  the  responsibility  of 
their  own  individual  opinions!  1 do  not  think  that 
this  is  a fair  balance  of  authority,  and  since  nobody 
here  will  defend  it,  it  is  fair  enough  for  me  to  say, 
with  entire  respect  to  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  the  department  of  the  treasury,  that  the  balance 
of  the  authority  is  a good  deal  the  other  way. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I come  to  a part  of  this 
act,  to  which  I would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  call  the 
attention — the  serious  attention  of  gentlemen  of  both 
Bides  of  the  chamber.  The  eighth  and  ninth  sections 
of  this  bill  appear  to  me  to  be  so  extraordinary  and 
so  objectionable,  that  I cannot  persuade  myself  that 
any  gentleman  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
them  and  studying  them,  will  hazard  the  revenue  of 
the  country  upon  such  a bill  as  this.  In  the  first 
place,  allow  me  to  read  the  ninth  section  of  the  bill. 
Let  me  premise  or  repeat  that  the  great  danger  in 
the  practical  operation  of  the  ad  valorem  system  ari 
ses  lrom  the  great  probability  of  under-valuation, 
fraudulent  or  otherwise  in  the  foreign  market.  The 
thing  to  be  guarded  against  therefore  wherever  the 
ad  valorem  system  of  duty  prevails  is  fraudulent  or 
accidental  under-valuation,  and  therefore  the  law 
now  in  operation  provides  specific  and  adequate  pe- 
nalties in  such  cases.  If  there  be  any  under-valuation 
now  there  is  a penalty — there  is  redress.  But  il  1 
■understand  aright  the  legal  effect — and  lo  that  I wish 
call  the  attention  of  the  legal  minds  of  the  senate — of 
this  bill,  it  will  be  to  remove  all  penalties  whatsoever 
from  fraudulent  under-valuation.  There  will  not 
be  the  smallest  penalty  on  earth  or  the  least  check 
to  any  amount  of  under— valuation  that  any  body 
may  choose  to  make.  Here  is  the  0th  section  of  the 
bill— 

Sec.  9-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if,  upon 
the  examination  of  any  parcel,  package,  or  quantity 
of  goods,  of  which  entry  has  been  made,  the  apprais- 
ers of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  of  opinion  that  the 
same  is  undervalued  by  the  owner,  importer,  con- 
signee, or  agent,  with  the  intention  of  defrauding 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful 


for  the  collector  within  whose  district  the  same  may 
be  entered,  the  sanction  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury first  being  obtained,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  same 
shall  be  advisable,  to  take  such  goods  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States.  And  such  collector  shall  cause 
such  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auction,  within  twen- 
ty days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  unclaimed 
goods;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  placed 
forthwith  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
such  collector  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the 
accruing  revenue  to  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agent  of  the  goods  taken,  the  value  thereof  as  de- 
clared in  the  entry,  and  five  per  centum  upon  such 
amount  in  addition  thereto:  and  the  said  collector 
shall  render  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with 
his  accounts  of  the  customs,  a statement,  showing 
the  amount  of  moneys  so  paid,  the  amount  of  duties 
chargeable  on  the  goods  so  taken,  and  the  amount  of 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury;  and  this  section  shall 
be  in  force  until  the  first  July,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty  eight,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  congress. 

Well  now  there  never  was  such  a provision  as  that 
before  on  the  face  of  the  earth!  I pray  gentlemen 
to  look  to  it.  Here  is  a man  who  comes  with  a 
fraudulent  invoice — it  is  proved  to  be  fraudulent — 
the  present  law  punishes  him — but  what  does  this 
law?  It  says  the  collector  may  take  (he  goods,  sell 
them,  put  the  proceeds  into  the  treasury,  but  pay 
him  the  cost  and  five  per  cent,  over!  likely  he  may 
come  to  sell  his  goods  to  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Slates  and  make  his  five  per  cent,  profit!  Now  1 
am  guilty  of  no  misrepresentation.  Here  are  the 
written  words.  Il  is  exactly  that.  He  comes  and 
the,  collector  charges  him  with  a fraudulent  invoice. 
“Very  well,”  he  says,  “if  you  say  so  take  the  goods 
and  give  me  what  I allege  they  cost,  with  the  five 
per  cent,  profit.  Make  the  most  of  it!”  (Laugh- 
ter.) Whether  he  makes  a good  importation  or  a 
bad  one  the  law  very  kindly  provides  him  a good 
way  lo  get  rid  of  Ins  goods.  There  is  not  a particle 
of  penalty — not  a particle  of  inconvenience.  It's 
rather  considerate  kindness.  It  cannot  be  a good 
speculation.  As  Dogberry  says — “Why,  what’s  the 
use  if  a man  may  not  stand  up  for  a friend,  when  no 
body  else  will  stand  up  for  him.”  (Laughter.) — 
You  observe  that  in  the  11th  section  “all  acts  and 
parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act” 
are  mabe  void.  Well  here  I pray  gentlemen’s  con- 
sideration again.  Here  is  exactly  the  provisions 
that  covers  the  whole  case  of  the  exercise  of  custom 
house  power  when  there  is  a fraudulent  invoice,  of 
course  it  repeals  all  former  laws.  That’s  a univer- 
sal proposition.  It  covers  ail  previous  laws  and  an- 
nuls them,  taking  their  place.  The  two  proceedings 
cannot  go  together.  Nor  can  I persuade  myself  that 
gentlemen  who  have  any  regard  for  the  revenue — 
lor  the  integrity  of  the  revenue  and  for  the  success 
of  the  laws  regulating  duties  will  consent  lo  favor 
this  law  with  such  a provision  as  that? 

Mr.  Cameron  here  rose  and  was  understood  to  say 
that  he  really  could  hardly  suppose  that  such  a 
blunder  had  been  committed  in  passing  the  bill. — 
He  wished  to  hear  the  section  again. 

Mr.  Webster — 1 will  read  it  again  “with  discretion 
and  due  emphasis.”  [A  laugh. J Well,  now,  (con- 
tinued Mr.  W.  after  reading  the  section,)  the  fraud- 
ulent importer  may  himself  purchase  the  goods  at 
auction.  He  can  buy  them  at  fifty  cents  and  make 
the  government  pay  him  the  full  amount!  And  thus 
he  evades  the  duty  altogether.  He  gets  his  goods  in 
free  and  has  a certainty  of  being  paid  all  that  he 
rales  them  at  and  five  per  cent  besides!  There  is  not 
the  slightest  security.  Now,  sir,  our  predecessors 
did  not  leave  the  matter  in  that  state.  Tne  proviso 
in  the  17 ih  section  of  the  act  of  ’42  and  the  19th  sec- 
tion of  the  same  act  are  the  provisions  under  existing 
laws  for  the  preneiition  and  punishment  of  under- 
valuation. The  proviso  at  the  end  of  the  17th  sec 
tion  and  the  19lli  section  are  as  follows: — [Mr.  W. 
read  the  sections.]  It  is  thus  seen  that  an  adequate 
penalty  is  enforced  under  existing  laws. 

The  eighth  section  of  the  bill  is  still  more  remark- 
able. I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  purpose 
in  the  treasury  department  or  any  office  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  give  facilities  to  fraudulent  importations. 
They  are  not  capable  of  that,  and  I will  carry  my 
charily  so  far  in  this  case— because  the  case  does 
not  require  any  want  of  charity — that  if  any  agency 
about  the  custom  house  has  recommended  this  sec- 
tion, it  was  not  done  from  any  design  of  defrauding 
the  customs;  yet  I say  that  this  eighth  section  is  ol 
all  the  contrivances  that  common  men  could  suggest 
— exactly  that  which  best  suits  the  convenience  of  a 
fraudulent  importer.  Now  see  what  it  is: 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  im- 
ports which  have  been  actually  purchased,  on  entry 
of  the  same,  lo  make  suck  addition  in  the  entry  to 
the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  his  opin- 


ion may  raise  the  same  to  the  true  market  value  of 
such  imports  in  the  principal  markets  of  tho  country 
whence  the  importation  shall  have  been  made,  or  in 
which  the  goods  imported  shall  have  been  originally 
manufactured  or  produced,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 
to  add  thereto  all  costs  and  charges  which,  under 
existing  laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at 
the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon 
which  the  duties  should  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the 
some  may  be  imported  or  entered  lo  cause  the  dutia- 
ble value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised,  estimated, 
and  ascertained  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
existing  iaws;  aud  if  the  appraised  value  thereof 
shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so 
declared  on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  he  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  a duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad 
valorem  on  such  appraised  value:  Provided,  never- 
theless, That  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty 
be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice 
value,  any  law  of  congress  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

Now  sutler  me  to  analyze  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  This  section  calls  for  no  invoice  whatever. 
The  entry  may  be  made  and  it  requires  no  oath.  It 
is — it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  &c. 

He  produces  no  invoice  therefor.  But  under  ex- 
isting laws  he  must  svvear  that  the  invoice  produced 
is  that  under  which  the  goods  were  purchased,  and 
that  it  is  the  true  invoice,  and  that  he  has  no  other. 
But  under  this  bill  he  may  have  any  invoice  sent 
him,  such  as  he  has  directed  by  the  steamer  of  the 
preceding  week.  He  may  direct  his  correspondent 
abroad — “Send  out  such  an  invoice  of  such  goods  at 
such  a price.”  Well,  with  that  lie  goes  lo  the  cus- 
tom house.  Ho  is  not  called  on  to  swear,  but  to 
make  out  his  case.  He  is  a very  honest  man,  and 
he  says  he  will  add  something  to  the  amount  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  value,  for  his  friend  in  Paris  put 
rather  loo  low  a value  on  the  goods.  Well,  how 
much  does  he  add?  Why  if  he  brings  it  to  nine  and 
three  quarters  of  the  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers, 
it  is  all  very  well,  and  there  is  no  penalty.  Does 
not  everybody  see  the  operation  of  that?  The  im- 
porter may  come  within  a quarter  percent,  and  that’s 
as  much  a3  Benjamin  Marshall  made  his  million  of 
dollars  upon.  There  are  no  sharper  eyes  in  the 
world  than  those  of  the  men  who  will  bring  in  goods 
under  this  act.  Do  they  not  see  that  they  can  bring 
in  goods  with  perfect  security?  They  have  no  oaths. 
— The  law  does  not  apply  to  these  cases,  and  these 
cases  thus  specially  provided  for  must  be  an  inlet 
for  a vast  quantity  of  goods  from  Paris  and  many 
from  England  and  Scotland.  No.v  why  introduce 
such  a principle  as  this?  Why  not  stand  on  the  old 
provision  of  the  law?  But  then  1 have  hardly  begun 
to  point  out  the  infirmity,  if  1 may  not  call  it  the  obli- 
quity of  intent,  patent  or  latent,  in  this  same  section. 
A man  gets  an  invoice  of  goods;  everybody  says  and 
the  appraisers  say — “well,  this  is  enormous — these 
goods  could  not  have  cost  that!”  Well  then,  the 
moment  that  is  seen,  the  importer  comes  up  and 
gays, — “Oh!  1 knew  this!  It’s  all  a mistake!  Here  is 
the  true  invoice.”  Need  1 say  that  if  the  goods  had 
not  been  arrested  in  their  progress  this  second  in- 
voice never  would  have  appeared.  Well,  now,  a 
man  may  send  a false  invoice  to-day  lo  his  con- 
signee in  New  York;  and.  the  New  York  merchant 
will  go  to  the  custom  house  and  s.vear  that  that  is  a 
true  invoice,  and  that  he  has  received  no  other;  and 
he  enters  his  goods  and  gets  a permit;  but  before  the 
sale  by  auction,  another  invoice  arrives,  and  so  ac- 
cording to  the  case  in  Boston  to  which  I alluded, 
there  is  one  invoice  to  enter  by  and  another  to  sell 
by.  And  thus  the  importer  has  time  to  come  in  with 
his  subsequent  invoice  to  relieve  himself  of  all  in- 
convenience from  having  made,  and  being  shown  lo 
have  made,  a fraudulent  undei -valuation. 

Now,  let  me  recapitulate  shortly  how  this  matter 
stands  under  the  eighth  section,  admitting  its  purpose 
to  be  honest.  [Mr.  W.  here  recapitulated  his  re- 
marks on  this  head .]  I am  able  now,  he  continued, 
to  turn  to  that  speech  of  tne  honorable  member  of 
the  other  house,  in  which  he  enumerates  the  specific 
and  advalovcm  duties  in  tho  tariff  of  Sir  Piobert  Peel. 
He  says: 

“In  the  tariff  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  seven  hundred 
and  fourteen  enumerated  articles,  six  hundred  and 
eight  are  specific,  and  only  one  hundred  and  six  ad 
valorem.” — Speech  of  the  honorable  Ii.  J ■ Seaman , of 
New  York. 

i have  many  other  cases  of  fraudulent  under-valu- 
ation, but  1 will  not  trouble  the  senate  with  them. — 
But  no  fact  is  better  established  than  the  entire  want 
of  safety  against  losses  in  those  parts  of  our  revenue 
system  that  rely  on  ad  valorem  duties.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  adopt  the  ad  valorem  principle  to  a certain 
extent.  We  suffer  by  it  daily.  The  number  of  cases 
tried  show  that.  And  the  difficulty  of  conviction  is 
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great.  You  cannot  easily  convince  a jury  of  umler-  | with  the  exception  of  one,  I think,  voted  against  the 
valuation  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  broadcloths,  act  of  1 824 ■ Whal  were  we  to  do?  Were  we  not 
because  the  subject-matter  of  the  duty  though  simi- j bound  then,  after  ’17  and  ’24,  to  consider  that  the 
lar  is  not  equal  in  value.  I policy  of  the  country  was— had  become— settled  as 

l leave  this  part  of  the  case,  by  presenting  in  be-  a policy  to  protect  the  domestic  industry  of  the  coun- 


half and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  American  import- 
ing community,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  any  reputa- 
tion at  all — in  behalf  of  any  American  importing 
merchant — in  behalf  of  that  whole  body  of  respect- 
able foreign  merchants,  French  and  English,  who 
come  and  reside  here  and  import  goods  from  their 
respective  countries  and  elsewhere,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  our  laws — in  their  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of 
every  man  of  them,  so  far  as  1 have  heard,  I present 
their  opinion  against  the  extension  of  the  ad  valorem 
system.  And  1 would  admonish  gentlemen,  most  se- 
riously admonish  them  to  consider  whether  the  ob- 
jections which  I have  now  urged  are  not  respectable, 
whether  the  opinions  I have  quoted  are  not  respect- 
able, and  whether  after  all,  they  are  willing  unne- 
cessarily, suddenly,  with  no  other  recommendation 
than  that  I have  alluded  to,  to  take  a step  in  the  dark 
and  to  place  the  sole  income  and  means  of  supplying 
the  treasury  upon  the  untried  system  of  ad  valorem 
duties. 

[protective  system  ] 

And  now,  sir,  with  the  leave  of  the  senate,  I shall 
proceed  to  consider  the  effects  of  this  bill  upon  some 
of  those  interests  which  have  been  regarded  a3  pro- 
tected interests. 

I shall  not  argue  at  length  the  question  whether 
the  government  has  committed  itself  to  maintain  in- 
terests that  have  grown  up  under  the  laws  such  as 
have  been  passed  for  thirty  years  back.  I will  not 
argue  the  question  whether  looking  to  the  policy  in- 
dicated by  the  laws  of  1789,  1817,  ’24  ’28,  ’32,  and 
’42,  there  nas  been  ground  for  the  industrious  and 
enterprising  people  of  the  United  States  engaged  in 
home  pursuits,  to  expect  protection  from  the  gov- 
ernment for  internal  industry.  The  question  is,  do 
these  laws  or  do  they  not,  from  ’89  till  the  present 
time,  preserve  a purpose — a policy  which  might  na- 
turally and  really  induce  men  to  invest  property  in 
manufacturing  undertakings  and  commit  themselves 
to  these  pursuits  in  life? 

Sir,  before  I proceed  farther  in  this  part  of  the 
case,  I will  take  notice  of  what  appears  to  be  some 
attempt  latterly,  by  the  republication  of  opinions  and 
expressions  and  arguments  and  speeches  of  mine  at 
an  earlier  and  later  period  of  life,  to  place  me  in  a 
condition  of  inconsistency  on  this  subject  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  the  country.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  upon  a subject 
of  public  policy  to-day,  and  in  one  state  of  circum- 
stances, and  to  hold  a different  opinion  upon  a sub- 
ject of  public  policy  to-morrow  in  a different  state 
of  circumstances — if  that  be  an  inconsistency,  I ad 
mit  its  applicability  to  myself.  Nay,  sir,  I will  go 
further,  and  in  regard  to  questions  which,  from  thei 
nature  do  not  depend  upon  circumstances  for  their 
true  and  just  solution — I mean  constitutional  ques 
lions — if  it  be  an  inconsistency  to  hold  an  opinion  to 
day  even  upon  such  a sacred  question  as  a question 
of  constitutional  authority,  and  on  that  same  question 
to  hold  a different  opinion  a quarter  of  a century  af 
terwards,  upon  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  with  a more  thorough  investigation 
into  the  original  purposes  and  objects  of  that  consti 
lution,  and  especially  with  a more  thorough  exposi 
tion  of  those  objects  and  purposes  of  those  who 
framed  it  and  have  been  trusted  to  administer  it — 
should  not  shrink  even  from  that  imputation.  I hop' 

I know  more  of  the  constitution  of  my  country  than 
1 did  when  l was  twenty  years  old.  1 hope  1 have 
contemplated  its  great  objects  more  broadly, 
hope  1 read  with  deeper  interest  the  sentiments  o 
the  great  men  who  framed  it.  I hope  that  J have 
studied  with  more  care  the  condition  of  the  country 
when  the  convention  assembled  to  frame  it.  And 
yet  1 do  not  know  that  1 have  much,  sir,  to  retract 
on  these  points.  I am  of  the  opinion  of  a very  em 
nent  person  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  topic 
in  another  place.  “Inconsistencies  of  opinions  ai  is 
ing  Irom  changes  of  circumstances  are  often  jusllia 
able.”  But  there  is  one  sort  of  inconsistency  which 
is  culpable,  it  is  the  inconsistency  between  a man’s 
conviction  and  his  vole — between  his  conscience  and 
his  conduct.  No  roan  shall  ever  charge  me  with  an 
inconsistency  like  that.  I am  quite  indifferent,  ra- 
ther thankful,  to  those  conductors  of  the  public  press 
who  think  they  cannot  do  belter  than  now  and  then 
spread  my  poor  opinions  before  the  public.  [A 
laugh.] 

1 have  said  many  times,  and  it  is  true,  that  up  to 
the  year  1824,  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  1 
belong  addicted  to  commerce,  having  been  success- 
ful) in  commerce,  their  capital  being  very  much  en- 
gaged in  commerce,  were  adverse  to  entering  upon  a 
system  of  manufacturing  operations.  Every  mem- 


try?  The  leading  speech  which  ushered  in  the  poli- 
cy of  ’24,  was  called  a speech  for  an  “American 
system.”  The  bill  was  carried  principally  by  the 
middle  states.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  would 
have  it  so,  and  what  were  we  to  do?  Were  we  to 
stand  out  of  the  occupations  that  others  were  pursu- 
ing around  us?  Were  we  to  pick  clean  teeth  on  a 
constitutional  doubt  which  a majority  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  had  overruled?  No,  sir.  We  had  no 
ption.  All  that  was  left  us  to  do  was  to  fall  in  with 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country;  because  if  anything 
can  ever  settle  the  policy  of  the  country,  or  if  any- 
thing can  ever  settle  the  practical  construction  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country,  it  must  be  these 
epeated  decisions  of  congress,  and  enactments  ol 
successive  laws  conformable  to  these  decisions.  New 
England  then,  did  fall  in.  She  went  into  the  manu- 
facturing operations,  not  from  original  choice,  but 
from  the  necessity  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
public  councils  had  placed  her.  And  for  one,  I re- 
solved then,  and  have  maintained  it  ever  since,  that 
having  compelled  the  eastern  states  to  go  into  these 
operations  for  a livelihood,  the  country  was  bound  to 
fulfil  the  just  expectations  which  it  had  inspired. — 
Now  before  I go  into  a consideration  of  the  various 
rticles  intended  to  be  protected,  and  the  effect  of  the 
law  upon  the  interests  connected  with  these  manufac- 
tures. I wish  to  make  a remark  which  is  little  more 
than  a repetition  in  general  terms,  of  what  was  said 
by  the  honorable  member  from  Connecticut  the  other 
day.  It  is  the  strangest  anomaly  that  ever  was  seen 
in  any  act  of  legislation,  that  there  is  a uniform  ten- 
dency— I assure  you  it  is  so — in  this  measure  to  tax 
the  raw  material  higher  than  the  manufactured  arti- 
cle. It  allows  bringing  in  cordage  for  the  use  of  the 
shipping  interest  of  the  United  States,  at  a less  rate 
of  duty  than  you  can  bring  in  the  raw  material.  Of 
course,  it  is  prohibiting  the  internal  labor.  It  is  pro 
hibiting  of  the  internal  manufacture,  and  not  in  that 
case  only  but  in  a great  many  others  as  I shall  show 
you. 

There  seems  to  be  a sedulous  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  manufacturing  interest  from  having  any 
means  of  getting  along.  I speak  of  the  tenor  and 
tendency  of  this  bill.  It  does  prefer  by  its  enact- 
ments, and  in  its  consequences  foreign  labor  to  do- 
mestic labor.  It  does  encourage  the  labor  of  foreign 
artizans  over  and  aboxe  and  in  preference  to  the  la- 
bor of  our  own  artizans  here  in  the  United  States. -- 
L aver  it,  and  I am  going  to  prove  it.  Now  if  that  is 
made  out,  is  there  a man  in  this  chamber  that  will 
vote  for  this  bill?  And  yet  we  are  told  from  other 
quarters,  that  this  io  a bill  of  peace — that  it  will  set- 
tle a vexed  question.  Depend  upon  it,  it  will  settle 
nothing.  It  is  calculated  toiaisea  degree — I had 
almost  said  of  resentment — at  all  events,  of  surprise 
and  regret,  not  in  one  man’s  breast,  but  in  the  breasts 
of  a million  of  people,  now  earning  their  bread  as 
they  think  under  laws  and  assurances  that  these  laws 
shall  be  continued,  which  enable  them  to  import  the 
raw  material  and  work  up  in  it,  and  bring  their  la- 
bor into  market,  as  advantageously  as  the  labor  of 
the  foreign  mechanic.  Call  it  a bill  of  peace  which 
disturbs  all  these  expectations!  It  is  not  peace — it  is 
anything  but  peace. 

[hemp] 

Sir,  there  is  an  article,  the  growth  of  which  is  ve- 
ry interesting  to  the  western  states,  suited  to  the  fer- 
tility of  their  soil — it  is  hemp.  The  manufacture  of 
that  article  into  cordage  is  essential  to  the  navigat 
ing  interest  of  the  United  Statts.  Well,  sir,  this 
constitutes  one  of  the  cases  which  I have  mentioned, 
and  with  reference  to  which,  allow  me  to  read  sev- 
eral letters  from  highly  respectable  gentlemen. 

The  first  letter  is  from  Mr.  Isaac  1!.  Davis,  of  Bos- 
ton, who  has  been  a ropemaker  for  forty  years. 

Boston,  July  15 Hi,  184G. 

Hon.  D.  Webster,  sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  interest  of  the  cordage  manu- 
facture in  settling  the  tariff  question  now  before  the 
senate,  as  the  bill  as  passed  Dy  the  house  is  destruc- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  American,  and  grants  a 
j bounty  to  the  foreign  manufacturer  of  29  or  25  per 
i cent. — viz:  I’er  cent. 


selling  at  that  price.  We  wish  to  have  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  government,  if  not  protection,  and  think 
a specific  duty  should  be  laid  on  cordage  that  should 
be  equal  to  at  least  20  per  cent,  over  the  duty  of 
hemp,  besides  the  extra  expense  of  importing  hemp 
over  cordage. 

And  we  further  think  it  decidedly  for  the  interest 
of  the  country,  and  of  the  growers  of  hemp  in  this 
country. 

As  the  foreigner  will  supply  cordage,  under  the 
house  bill,  which  will  prevent  the  produce  of  hemp 
finding  a market  here,  as  the  expense  of  getting 
American  hemp  from  the  place  of  raising  is  now 
over  50  per  cent,  of  the  first  oost,  while  cordage  can 
be  brought  from  Russia,  exclusive  of  duty,  at  i'rom  5 
to  7 per  cent. 

We  think  the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  al- 
lowed a drawback  on  cordage  made  from  foreign 
hemp  (which  has  paid  a duty)  when  exported — or  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  drawback  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  the  importer  of  foreign  cordage  on  export- 
ation. Soliciting  your  attention  to  the  foregoing, 
We  are,  very  respectfully,  your  obd’t  servants, 

SEWALL  & DAY. 


The  difference  of  duly  more  on  hemp  than  cordage  5 
“ “ of  foreign  shipping  charges  19 

“ ,li  of  freight  more,  being  charged  on 

hemp,  on  account  of  ns  bulk,  than  cordage  19 

Making  25 

— And  the  foreign  manufacturer  has  another  advan- 
tage over  the  domestic,  in  being  enabled  to  deposite 
in  warehouse  and  Mipply  the  home  market  when  the 


her  in  congress  from  the  stale  of  Massachusetts,  I price  will  answer  to  secuie  the  export  demand  by 


My  hear  sir:  I send  you  a paper,  which  contains 
an  article  on  hemp  and  cordage  by  a writer  who  ap- 
pears to  understand  the  subject. 

1 enclose  a statement  of  the  average  cost  of  hemp 
and  cordage  in  Russia  for  the  last  five  years;  also, 
the  freight  to  the  United  States;  the  cost  of  freight 
for  a ton  of  hemp  from  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  In- 
diana. You  will  see  the  advantage  Russia  cordage 
will  have  in  our  market  over  our  owh  manufacture. 

Foreign  cordage  also  has  the  advantage  of  draw- 
back on  shipment  to  another  market.  We  also  con- 
sume 6,009  barrels  of  tar  in  the  manufacture. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  P.  DAVIS. 

July  16  tli. 

The  following  is  the  statement  alluded  to  above  — 
Cost  of  a ton  of  hemp  in  Russia,  including 
charges  ....  $140 

FreighL  per  ton  . . . 12 

$152 

Cost  of  a ton  of  cordage  . . $150 

Freight  per  ton  ....  8 — $153 

The  above  are  the  average  prices  for  five  years. 
Freight  of  a ton  of  hemp  from  Missouri, 

Kentucky  or  Indiana,  to  Boston  . . $31 

[linseed  oil.] 

But  there  is  another  article  very  important  in  the 
shipping  interest  as  well  as  the  manufacturing — 
grown  into  its  importance  lately,  which  is  still  more 
striking.  Formei  ly  it  was  not  of  much  consequence, 
but  lately  it  has  grown  into  considerable  importance, 
and  that  is  linseed.  The  duties  to  be  laid  on  linseed 
and  on  linseed  oil.  Now  this  is  a case  of  very  great 
importance — so  important  is  it,  that  I shall  read  to 
the  senate  letters  from  the  best  mercantile  men,  which 
say  if  this  bill  pusses,  one-third  of  all  the  trade  and 
shipping  between  the  United  Slates  and  Culcutta  is 
cut  off'  and  destroyed.  Now  let  us  see  how  that 
stands.  Years  ago,  and  when  I first  remember  to 
have  been  conversant  with  commercial  men,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a navigating  people,  there  was  a consi- 
derable export  of  the  article  of  flax  and  seed  from 
the  United  States  to  Ireland  and  England.  Now,  it 
is  well  known  that  Ireland — the  great  seat  of  the  lin- 
en manufacturers — a country  that  raises  and  manu- 
factures so  much  flax,  floes  not  raise  its  own  flaxseed, 
and  the  reason  of  that  is,  that  the  flax  must  be  pulled 
at  a period  of  its  growth,  belore  the  seed  has  ri- 
pened. If  not,  tile  fibre  becomes  so  hard,  that  it 
does  not  answer  the  purpose  off  manufacture  and  can 
be  used  only  for  the  coarsest  fabrics.  In  our  Middle 
and  Northern  states  flax  is  raised  for  both  purposes. 
It  is  suffered  to  ripen,  and  the  seed  is  saved  and  ex- 
ported to  Ireland,  whilst  the  fibre  is  manufactured 
into  those  coarse  goods  which  answer  for  household 
purposes,  and  was  spun  by  our  mothers  and  sisters, 
and  their  assistants  in  times  past.  But  now  this  thing 
is  greatly  changed.  Linseed  oil  has  become  an  ar- 
ticle of  great  importance  and  vastly  extensive  use. — 
It  is  manufactured  in  this  country  chiefly  from  lin- 
seed imported  from  abroad,  and  as  I suppose,  mainly 
in  (hat  fresh  slate  in  which  it  would  not  vegetate. — 
But  here  it  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil, 
and  has  become  a very  important  matter,  not  only  to 
the  imporlirs  of  the  article  here,  who  have  invested 
large  sums  of  money  in  the  erection  of  mills,  but 
also  an  important  article  in  the  freight  of  the  United 
Stales,  touching  very  serious  by  theemploymentof  all 
those  vessels  of  the  United  States  which  carry  on  the 
trade  between  us  and  India.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  give  you  a little  statement  in  respect  to  the  esta- 
blishment for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  At  tho 
last  census  there  were  849  linseed  oil  mills  in  tho 
United  Slates,  and  they  now  number  from  19  to  1200, 
I moved  by  « alor  or  steam. 
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They  consume  from  20  bushels  of  seed  daily  up  to 
800,  according  to  their  capacity — taking  the  daily 
consumption  at  only  10  bushels  each,  and  they  will 
consume  in  a year  three  millions  of  bushels.  The 
whole  annual  export  of  flaxseed  does  not  exceed 
30,000  bushels,  (that  is  the  matured  seed  in  Ireland,) 
which  is  only  one  bushel  out  of  every  hundred  of  the 
crop,  the  remaining  99  bushels  being  consumed  in 


making  oil. 

Present  duty  on  linseed  oil,  per  gall.  25  cts. 

Proposed  duty  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  or  only 
per  gall.  ? “ 

Being  a reduction  of  ltd  cts. 

Present  import  of  linseed  oil  200,000  gallons,  duty 
25  cts.  $50,000 

Same  import  at  proposed  rate  of  7 cts.  14,000 


Loss  in  duty  $30,000 


It  will  require  an  increased  import  of  500,000  gal- 
lons of  oil,  to  get  the  same  amount  of  duty  that  we 
now  do,  if  the  duty  is  reduced  as  proposed — and  this 
can  only  be  done  by  destroying  our  own  mills  and 
stopping  the  growth  of  seed  in  this  country.  The 
imports  of  linseed  are  about  400,000  bushels,  paying 
a freight  of  $120,000  to  our  ships.  The  cake  is  ship- 
ped to  England  and  pays  a freight  $40,000  per  an- 
num to  our  packet  ships. 

A gentlemen  engaged  in  this  manufacture  writes 
to  me: 

“From  our  own  mill  we  send  40,000  barrels  of 
cake  to  London  yearly. 

“England  imports  3|  millions  of  bushels  of  linseed 
entirely  free  of  duly.  She  imposes  a prohibitory  duty 
on  linseed  oil,  and  does  not  import  a single  gallon. — 
She  has  capital,  machinery,  coals,  and  wages  much 
cheaper  than  ourselves,  and  her  millers  gel  double 
the  price  for  their  oil  cake,  that  ours  do. 

“We  consume  in  our  own  mill,  900  tons  of  coals 
yearly. 

“No  monopoly  is  asked  or  expected;  but  our  opi- 
nion is,  that  a duty  of  or  15  cents  a gallon  on 
oil,  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  25  cents,  with  seed 
free  or  at  5 cents  duty,  will  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  our  farmers,  millers,  and  consumers,  and  give 
more  revenue  than  the  rates  proposed  by  Mr.  McKay 
in  his  new  bill.” 

See  with  what  care  (Mr.  W.  then  said)  this  inter- 
est is  protected  by  the  bill  on  our  table.  I may  not 
stop  here.  1 have  alluded  to  the  effect  of  this  mea- 
sure upon  the  commerce  and  the  freight  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  is  a letter  from  one  of  the  most  respect- 
able merchants  in  Boston,  formerly  a sea  captain: 

“A  large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  now  employed 
in  the  Calcutta  trade  with  this  country,  is  occupied  in 
carrying  linseed. 

“With  the  proposed  change  in  the  tarilF  upon  this 
article,  this  trade  would  be  broken  up.” 

#■'#'*#** 

Boston,  July  13,  1846. 

lion.  D.  Webster— Dear  Sir:  This  will  introduce 
to  you,  Mr.  N.  Sturtevant,  a respectable  merchant 
of  this  place,  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  oil  from  linseed. 

If  the  tariff  passes  in  the  shape  it  came  from  the 
house  of  representatives,  it  will  destroy  more  than 
one-third  of  our  Calcutta  trade.  With  great  respect 
your  obedient  servant,  BENJ.  RICH. 

[copper.] 

Now  sir,  one  of  these  articles  where  advantage  is 
given  against  the  manufacturer  here,  is  copper.  1 
presented  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the 
senate  ihe  other  day,  and  will  say  no  more  now  than 
to  read  the  statement  of  persons  most  concerned  in 
it  in  the  United  States,  as  embodied  in  their  petition 
to  the  senate. 

“The  undersigned,  manufacturers  of  copper,  and 
others  interested  in  the  trade  to  countries  whence 
this  article  is  obtained,  having  seen  that  a bill  is  now 
before  congress  imposing  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  on 
raw  copper,  whilst  copper  sheathing  is  to  be  admit- 
ted free,  beg  leave  to  submit  to  your  consideration  a 
few  remarks  upon  the  eflect  and  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
posed measure. 

“Ir,  order  to  present  the  subject  in  a clear  and  in- 
telligible manner,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the  ori- 
gin of  the  copper  used  in  the  United  btates,  the  na- 
ture of  the  trade  by  which  the  raw  material  is  ob- 
tained, the  eflect  the  proposed  duty  will  hereupon 
this  trade,  and  its  disastrous  consequences  upon  the 
manufacturing  interests  o!  the  country.” 

Do  you  see,  (said  Mr.  W.)  they  tax  the  raw  ma 
ter ia ! and  let  England  send  in  her  manufactured  ar- 
ticle free.  Well,  this  presses  on  every  interest  1 
have  said.  If  our  people  cannot  manufacture  raw 
copper  they  cannot  import  it,  We  lose  the  freight 
of  it  in  that  degree,  and  of  course  the  employment 
of  our  ships,  This  therefore  affects  the  manufac- 
turer uf  copper  here— affects  the  exports  and  affects 


directly  the  employment  of  our  thips.  For  what? 
for  what  purpose?  Sir,  for  what  purpose?  The  peti- 
tion goes  on: 

“The  consumption  of  copper  in  the  United  States 
is  about  thirteen  millions  pounds  annually.  It  is  ob- 
tained 

From  Chili,  in  pigs  6,500,000  lbs. 

“ England,  in  sheets  3,500,000 

“ “ “ cakes  1,000,000 

“ Mines  in  the  United  States  500,000 

Old  copper  from  various  sources  1,500,000 

In  all  about  13,000,000 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the  pig  or  raw  cop- 
per imported,  is  obtained  from  Chili,  erroneously 
called  Peruvian  copper,  in  this  country,  and  that  Eng- 
land supplies  us  in  refined  copper  and  copper  sheath- 
ing, with  more  than  one- fourth  o 1 all  the  copper  con. 
sumed  in  the  United  States. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  embracing  Chili,  Bolivia, 
and  Peru,  is  of  Ihe  annual  value  of  about  $1,500, 
000.  The  principle  articles  of  export  are  domestic 
cottons;  of  these  ten  or  twelve  million  yards  are  sent 
annually,  constituting  more  than  half  the  entire  va- 
lue of  all  our  exports  to  those  countries;  and  as  the 
value  of  the  raw  copper  obtained  in  return  bears  the 
same  relative  proportion  to  all  our  imports  thence,  it 
may  be  truly  said,  that  we  exchange  in  our  trade  with 
Chili,  ten  or  twelve  million  yards  of  cottons  for  six 
or  seven  million  pounds  of  copper. 

One  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the  chief  cause,  ena- 
bling us  to  compete  with  the  English  cotton  manu- 
facturers in  that  market  has  been,  that  we  have  made 
our  principal  returns  in  copper,  and  they  have  made 
theirs  in  the  precious  metals,  usually  the  least  profit- 
able articles  of  commerce,  as  is  well  known  to  all 
practical  merchants.  Without  domestic  cottons  for 
outward,  and  without  copper,  for  return  cargoes, 
this  trade  must  be  abandoned.  In  the  bill  referred 
to,  it  is  proposed  to  levy  a duty  of  5 per  cent,  on 
raw  copper,  and  to  admit  copper  sheathing  free. — 
Under  the  present  law,  where  both  are  free  of  duty, 
the  American  manufacturer  has  to  contend  unaided 
by  government,  against  the  low  price  of  labor,  abun- 
dance of  capital,  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  enjoyed  by 
the  English  and  Welsh  manufacturer.  The  large  im- 
ports of  copper  sheathing  from  England,  show  the 
competition  against  which  we  contend,  and  against 
which  we  have  hitherto  sustained  ourselves  without 
any  protective  duty  on  this  important  article.  But 
if,  in  addition  to  the  advantages  already  enjoyed  in 
England  and  Wales,  the  raw  material  may  be  taxed 
here  and  copper  sheating  be'admitted  free,  we  are 
in  effect  called  upon  to  pay  a bounty  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  equivalent  to  the  duly  levied  on  the 
raw  material.  England  now  supplies  us  with  more 
than  half  the  copper  sheathing  we  require, — with 
this  new  advantage  of  five  per  cent,  she  will  furnish 
all. 

A large  portion  of  the  copper  we  import  from 
England  is  made  from  ores  or  pig  copper  obtained  in 
Cbili,  and  if  the  proposed  duty  on  raw  copper  be  ex- 
acted, nearly  all  that  we  now  get  from  Chili  will  be 
sent  to  England,  and  being  there  manufactured  into 
sheathing,  will  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  thus 
giving  to  English  vessels  the  benefit  of  transporting, 
and  to  English  manufacturers  the  profits  of  refining 
and  rolling,  the  raw  material,  besides  depriving  us 
of  our  best  market  for  the  sale  or  exchange  of  our 
domestic  cotton. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  capital  now  invested  in 
copper  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  is  about 
one  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  embracing  five  re- 
fining and  rolling  mills,  and  employing  a large  num- 
ber of  workmen.  Hitherto  these  establishments 
iiave  struggled,  unaided  by  government,  against  the 
superior  advantages  of  English  and  Welsh  manufac- 
turers, aud  we  now  only  ask  for  them  a continuance 
of  the  same  freedom  of  competition.  We  ask  no 
privileges  or  special  protection.  If  the  bill  referred 
to  become  a law,  these  must  be  closed,  or  continued 
under  ruinous  disadvantages.” 

The  navigating  interests  thank  you  for  competi- 
tion, but  let  it  be  a slate  of  competition.  Do  not  pro. 
ceed  in  carrying  out  duties  in  such  sort  as  to  put 
down  the  wtiole  American  product,  using  none  but 
the  manufactures  of  England  for  their  sheathing  of 
your  vessels,  I will  read  another  paragrpb  from  the 
petition; 

“We  have  thus  shown  what  will  be  the  effects  of 
the  proposed  duty,— tiie  impolicy  of  the  principle  in- 
volved is  not  less  obvious.  Without  entering  into 
the  hackneyed  question  at  free  trade  and  protective 
duties,  we  may  freely  aver,  that  it  is  not  the  inten- 
tion of  congress  to  tax  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  tiie  benefit  of  foreigners— and  yet  suefi  js 
the  operation  of  this  duty.  We  tax  a raw  material, 
which  we  want  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  we 
charge  our  manufacturers  with  that  tax,  if  qt  the 


same  time  we  allow  foreigners  to' manufacture  that 
material  and  send  it  to  us  free  oT  duty.  This  is  a 
bounty  to  foreigners  and  a tax  upon  ourselves. — 
What  would  be  said  of  the  policy  of  England,  were 
she  to  tax  raw  cotton  and  admit  cotton  manufactures 
free  of  duty?” 

[white  lead.] 

Well,  (asked  Mr.  W.)  is  that  not  exactly  wliat  we 
are  doing?  There  is  another  article,  white  lead — 
with  respect  to  which  the  same  policy  is  observed, 
and  on  that  subject  1 have  received  the  following 
letter  from  a very  intelligent  and  respectable  quarter 
in  New  York: 

Washington,  July  13th,  1846. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster — Dear  Sir — Respecting 
the  proposed  duty  on  white  lead,  I had  the  honor  of 
bringing  to  your  consideration  on  the  evening  of  last 
Saturday,  as  you  then  requested,  I now  make  the 
following  disjointed  statements,  which,  when  you 
come  to  speak  on  the  tariff,  may  be  matter  that  you 
can  make  use  of  in  opposing  the  bill. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  manufacturing  mills  of 
white  lead  in  the  United  States  may  amount  to  about 
■£2,250,000.  Almost  one  thousand  men  as  laborers 
are  employed  in  the  business  and  about  47,000,000 
lbs.  or  600,000  kegs,  all  the  product  of  the  Illinois 
and  Missouri  mines.  The  present  duly  is  4 cents  per 
lb. — the  proposed  duty  20|,  which  will  be  equal  to  1 
or  at  most  1 20  100  per  lb.  The  white  lead  manu- 
factured in  the  United  States  is  not  inferior  to  that 
produced  in  any  other  country.  It  has  attained  its 
present  goodness  within  the  last  three  years,  owing 
principally  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  tariff" 
of  1842,  which  has  induced  the  investment  of  a large 
additional  capital  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article, 
thereby  creating  a great  competition  amongst  tho 
manufacturers. 

For  your  information  I would  state  that  the  price 
of  Peru  white  lead  in  oil  in  1820,  at  which  time  there 
were  but  two  factories  in  the  United  States,  was 
twenty-four  per  ct.  per  lb.  Since  that  time  it  has 
been  gradually  declining  in  price,  and  at  the  present 
moment  is  only  worth  6jc. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  article  imported  into  this  coun- 
try, in  favor  of  which  the  prejudice  is  so  strong  as 
that  of  English  white  lead.  Notwithstanding  the 
duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.,  considerable  quantities  are 
yearly  imported,  and  sold  at  a profit  to  the  English 
manufacturers.  If  with  the  present  duly  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  can  merely  sustain  himself  against 
the  prejudice  existing  in  favor  of  the  foreign  article, 
should  the  duty  be  reduced  to  four  per  cent.,  what 
but  total  ruin  to  him  would  be  the  consequence. 

Commending  the  subject  to  your  good  judgment.  I 
remain  with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Laidlaw. 

So  much  for  that  article.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  manufacture,  just  beginning  amongst  us  of  such 
an  interesting  character  to  the  labor  of  the  country, 
and  the  agricultural  employment  of  the  country  that 
I beg  to  call  it  to  the  particular  attention  of  the 
senate — it  is  that  article  which  they  call  mousseline 
de  laine,  a woolen  fabric  just  commenced  in  this 
country.  It  has  been  a matter  of  immense  import 
for  some  years  past.  Now  1 wish  to  state  the  facts 
connected  with  one  of  these  commencing  establish- 
ments. There  was  no  manufacture  of  this  article 
before  the  tariff  of  ’42.  After  the  tariff"  of  ’42  was 
enacted,  the  manufacture  of  this  article  began  in 
several  of  the  middle  and  eastern  states.  Among 
the  rest,  within  a few  months  or  at  least  within  the 
year,  a manufactory  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted 
to  be  established  at  Manchester,  N.  Ii.,  near  Iho 
residence  of  my  honorable  friend  from  that  slate,  on 
my  right,  (Mr.  Gilley.)  It  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a 
large  capital.  They  ask  for  no  new  protection.— 
They  can  maintain  themselves  under  the  tariff"  of 
’42.  Now  what  is  the  consequence?  I have  a state- 
ment (rom  the  agent  conducting  that  establishment; 
and  I beg  to  lay  it  befote  the  consideration  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  He  says  be- 
fore there  was  any  expectation  that  this  bill  v/ould 
pass,  they  had  sent  agents  into  Ohio  and  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania  to  buy  wool! — that  they  pro- 
posed to  buy  annually  (rom  $390,000  to  $500,000 
worth  of  wool  in  those  states,  and  perhaps  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York.  1 suppose  that  is  of 
some  importance  to  the  wool  grovveis  of  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  New  York.  When  the  news  got  to 
New  Hampshire,  that  this  bili  as  it  now  stands  here 
had  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  these  agents 
were  directed  not  to  buy  another  ounce,  and  they 
never  will  buy  another  ounce,  until  they  know  that 
this  bill  cannot  pass, 

Well,  here  is  another  petition,  or  a paper  in  the 
form  of  a petition,  respecting  another  raw  material, 
j was  thinking  t|ie  other  day  of  asking  the  senate  to 
print  it,  for  I know  that  papers  can’t  be  printed  here 
till  they  have  bad  a pretty  thorough  examination  by 
3 committee,  This  paper,  sir,  respects  brimstone) 
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[A  laugh.]  1 had  some  idea  of  send  ing  it  to  a com- 
mittee that  they  might  bring  it  to  the  judgment  of  all 
appropriate  organs,  to  see  whether  this  ought  to  be 
printed  or  not  [Laughter.]  This  is  another  small, 
but  not  inappropriate  exemplification  of  this  bill. — 
Hear  what  this  brimstone  man  says: 

Adu)  York,  July  13th,  184C. 
lion.  Daniel  Webster — Dear  Sir:  The  subscri- 
bers, manufacturers  of  brimstone,  respectfully  ask 
the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
facts: — 

About  four  years  ago  they  commenced  the  manu- 
facture or  refining  of  brimstone.  Previous  to  that 
time,  all  the  brimstone  used  in  making  gunpowder 
and  for  other  purposes  in  this  country,  was  imported 
from  Europe,  chiefly  from  France  and  England,  and 
the  price  was  about  $75  a ton. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  manufacture  as  above 
mentioned,  the  price  has  been  very  much  reduced, 
and  is  now,  and  has  been  for  more  than  a year  past, 
a fraction  less  than  $40  a ton. 

The  tariff  of  1S42  admits  crude  brimstone  free  of 
duty  and  levies  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  upon  refined. 
Mr.  McKay’s  bill  lays  a duty  of  15  per  cent,  on 
crude  and  only  20  per  cent,  upon  refined  brimstone. 

The  quantity  of  crude  imported  into  the  country  is 
not  large,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  can  be 
raised  from  it  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  increased  price  which  government  will  be  oblig- 
ed to  pay  for  its  annual  purchases  of  brimstone  for 
the  ordnance  and  navy  department. 

Should  McKay’s  bill  become  a law  without  amend- 
ment, the  manufacture  in  this  country  must  be  aban- 
doned, because  the  advantages  in  low  rate  of  wages, 
interest,  &c.,  &c.,  enjoyed  by  the  European  manufac- 
turer, will  enable  him  to  undersell  the  American  in 
his  own  market. 

In  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  manu- 
facture of  this  indispensable  munition  of  war,  the 
undersigned  respectfully  and  earnestly  solicit  you  to 
use  your  influence  to  have  the  article  of  crude  brim- 
stone taken  from  schedule  E and  placed  on  schedule 
II  of  the  proposed  tariff',  so  as  to  be  admitted  as  at 
present,  free  of  duty.  Very  respectfully,  your  ob’t. 
serv’ts.  Jeffries  & Catterfield. 

Thus  we  see  a reduction  in  the  price  of  this  arti- 
cle of  $35  a ton,  in  consequence  of  (he  tarifl'  of  ’42, 
and  the  manufacture  of  which  will  be  totally  de- 
stroyed by  this  bill. 

I shall  read  another  letter  relating  to  an  article 
connected  with  that  topic,  which  was  alluded  to,  and 
very  handsomely  discussed  yesterday  by  my  friend 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Simmons.)  It  is  a very  cu- 
rious specimen  of  legislation,  with  reference  to  art 
article  of  some  importance — sulphuric  acid: 

Boston,  July  Stli,  1846. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster — Sir:  I have  works  in 
Newton  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  or 
oil  of  vitriol — the  most  extensive  works  of  the  kind 
in  this  country,  and  knowing  you  would  wish  to  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  bearing  of  the  proposed  tariff 
of  Mr.  McKay  upon  the  different  interests  it  affects, 

I take  the  liberty  of  showing  the  operation  of  it  upon 
the  article  that  I manufacture,  and  the  obvious  de- 
sign of  some  one  to  strike  a blow  at  this  business. — 
By  this  tariff,  acids  of  various  kinds,  such  as  muriat- 
ic, nitric,  &c.,  used  for  chemical  or  medicinal  pur- 
poses, or  for  manufacturing  or  in  the  fine  arts,  are 
charged  with  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  unless  otherwise 
provided  for. 

As  an  exception  to  other  acids,  sulphuric  acid  or 
oil  of  vitriol  is  particularly  specified,  and  is  charged 
with  a duty  of  ten  per  cent — and  the  material  from 
which  this  is  made,  sulphur — which  has  been  hereto- 
fore free,  is  charged  with  a duty  of  fifteen  per  cent. 
I have  been  at  a loss  to  know  the  reason  for  singling 
out  this  acid  in  the  way  it  has  been,  for.jt  is  evident 
that  it  has  been  particularly  dwelt  upon'in  construct- 
ing this  tariff,  and  for  the  want  of  any  information  in 
the  matter,  I cannot  avoid  the  suspicion  that  it  has 
been  arranged  by  the  representations  of  those  spe- 
cially interested,  to  crush  the  manufacture  m this 
country. 

During  the  past  year  the  supply  of  bleaching  pow- 
ders, has  been  very  short,  so  much  so,  as  to  drive 
some  of  the  bleachers  into  making  a substitute,  call- 
ed bleaching  liquor,  and  1 am  informed  that  1 lie  sub- 
stitute is  preferred  by  those  who  have  used  it  o:i  ac- 
count of  its  doing  the  work  fully  as  well,  and  being 
much  cheaper  than  the  powders. 

The  manufacture  of  bleaching  powders  has  also  been 
carried  on  in  this  country  during  the  last  ten  years 
to  a considerable  extent  with  a duty  of  one  cent,  per 
pound  on  the  imported,  which  is  more  than  twenty 
per  cent.  And,  therefore,  1 do  not  believe  the  arti- 
cle has  yet  been  made  to  be  prohibitable  to  manufac- 
turers, yet  the  manufacture  in  this  country  of  the 
powders  and  more  particularly  of  the  liquor,  is  a 
cause  of  alarm  to  the  foreign  manufacturers. 


Sulphuric  acid  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing bleaching  powders  and  blenching  liquor;  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  foreign  maker  of  bleaching  pow- 
ders could  not  better  attain  his  end  than  by  raising 
the  cost  of  making  sulphuric  acid  in  this  country,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  gets  a reduction  of  duty  on  his 
powders. 

As  I have  formed  this  opinion,  I have  thought  pro- 
per to  communicate  it.  I am,  sir,  with  high  respect. 
Your  ob’t  servant,  George  Gardner. 

Here  then  on  one  hand  the  foreign  agent  wishes  for 
the  passage  of  Mr.  McKay’s  bill,  and  on  the  other 
the  American  manufacturer  implores  us  to  stick  to 
the  tarifl'  of  ’42.  They  have  a directly  opposite  in- 
terest, and  as  it  is  no  matter  of  revenue  of  any  con- 
siderable amount  whatever,  how  are  we  to  interpret 
the  fact  that  the  former  is  so  obviously  protected  at 
the  expense  of  the  latter?  Are  the  suspicious  of  this 
gentleman — whom  1 know  to  be  highly  a respectable 
man  of  business — entirely  unreasonable?  He  says, 
there  must  have  been  some  one  at  work,  having  an 
interest  foreign  and  hostile  to  the  interest  of  the 
American  producer  of  this  article,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, and  judge  you  whether  that  be  not  the  case — it 
is  plain  and  manifest — whether  it  is  not  an  English 
provision,  favorable  to  English  labor,  rather  than  to 
American  labor? 

I am  admonished  that  it  is  high  time  to  leave  these 
various  articles — I will  not  call  them  minor  articles, 
because  they  are  all  important.  There  are  many 
more  to  which  1 have  directed  the  attention  of  the 
senate — there  are  the  articles  of  skins  and  pelts,  of 
which  we  hear  nothing  here,  but  which  affect  a great 
many  hundred  persons  employed.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  there — the  raw  material  is  taxed  higher 
than  the  manufactured  articles,  and  so  with  pussaud 
cut  furs  it  is  the  same  thing.  Now  I want  somebody 
to  show  us  if  this  be  not  the  result — I will  not  say  an 
intended  result — of  this  bill  to  benefit  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  laborer?  I wish  somebody  to 
show,  where  there  is  one  case  in  which  discrimina- 
tion has  been  resorted  to,  and  it  has  been  in  favor  of 
the  American  laborer,  or  the  American  manufac- 
turer. But  now— 

Paulo  majora  canamus. 

1 now  go  from  these  interests  to  articles  of  more 
prominence  and  perhaps  greater  importance,  and  1 
desire  to  say,  that  in  discussing  the  effects  of  this  ta- 
riff upon  the  industrial  labor  of  the  country,  with 
the  single  exception  which  1 have  named  in  regard 
to  the  new  manufacture  of  mouslin  de  laines,  just 
on  no  part  of  this  tariff  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  that  section  of  the  country  with  which  I am  con- 
nected. I leave  that  to  the  consideration  of  others. 

I may  not  permit  myself  to  be  supposed  to  be  influ- 
enced on  these  topics,  by  the  interests  of  manufac- 
turers around  me  and  amongst  whom  I live,  and  for 
whose  property  and  happiness  I never  can  fee!  un- 
concerned. I leave  that  to  the  judgment  of  the 
senate.  Driven  from  her  original  and  chosen  pur 
suit — to  which  she  had  been  enthusiastically  addict- 
ed— commerce — and  compelled  to  enter  upon  the 
field  of  manufactures  twenty-two  years  ago — if  it  be 
now  the  pleasure  of  this  government — if  it  be  the 
sense  of  the  American  people — if  the  south  and  the 
middle  and  the  west  say  so— she'll  go  buck.  You  can 
distress  her — you  can  cripple  her — you  can  cramp 
her — you  cannot  annihilate  her  industry — her  self- 
respect — her  capacity  to  take  care  of  herself.  A 
country  of  working  men,  who  are  willing  to  work 
fourteen  hours  a day,  may  bid  defiance  to  all  tariffs, 
and  all  miserable,  false,  partial  legislation.  They 
stand  upon  the  strength  of  their  own  character — re- 
solution and  capacity,  and  by  this  strength  and  that 
capacity,  they  maintain  themselves,  do  what  you 
please.  Nut,  sir,  that  there  is  one  house  in  New 
England,  at  this  moment,  in  which  the  proceedings  of 
this  day  are  not  looked  for  with  intensest  interest. — 
No  man  rises  in  the  morning  but  to  see  the  news- 
paper. No  woman  retires  at  night  without  inquiring 
of  her  husband  the  progress  of  this  great  measure  in 
Washington.  They  ask  about  it  in  the  street  -.  They 
ask  about  it  in  the  schools.  They  ask  about  it  every 
where.  And  they  will  take  whatever  answer  comes, 
as  men  should  lake  it,  and  they  will  feel  as  men 
should  feel  when  they  hear  it.  1 therefore  leave,  sir, 
to  the  senate,  all  those  considerations — I will  not 
suffer  myself  to  be  subjected  to  the  temptation  of  be- 
ing led  away  by  these  causes  which  might  be  suppos- 
ed to  influence  me,  and  turning  from  them  therefore, 
1 proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  subjects,  in 
which  so  far  as  New  England  is  concerned, — if  she 
have  any  interest  at  all, — it  is  in  favor  of  tins  bill, 
and  against  protected  interests.  Does  she  mean  the 
less  to  exercise  her  power,  little  or  great,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  in  favor  of  those  whoso  interests  are 
menaced  by  this  bill!  No,  sir — no,  sir. 

[iron  and  coal  interests.] 

1 am  now  about  to  speak  ol  the  iron  interest  and 
the  coal  interest — the  great  interests  in  which  sever- 


al of  the  states  are  concerned,  but  which  by  way  of 
eminence  men  are  apt  to  call  the  great  Pennsylva- 
nian interests;  and  so  they  are.  Massachusetts  is  a 
purchaser  of  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  she  is  a pur- 
chaser of  Pennsylvania  iron.  She  is  one  of  the  best 
purchasers  of  these  articles  from  her  Pennsylvania 
friends.  She  will  maintain  a just  system  lor  the 
prosecution  of  these  great  interests  just  as  if  they 
were  her  own.  Nay,  sir,  and  I do  not  fear  that  I am 
running  any  hazard  at  all,  when  1 say  that  this  feel- 
ing of  Massachusetts  towards  Pennsylvania,  is  entire- 
ly reciprocated  by  Pennsylvania  towards  Massachu- 
setts. 1 hear  it  whispered  about  these  halls,  that 
there  might  come  some  specific  for  the  case  of  Penn- 
sylyania.  That  there  might  be  an  amendment  mo\- 
ed  to  sooth  Pennsylvania  on  the  subject  of  iron  and 
coal,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  desolation  of  this  bill. — 
Sir,  no  such  things  can  take  place.  Pennsylvania 
would  not  degrade  herself  by  accepting  such  a boon. 
Pennsylvania  stands,  and  her  representatives  here 
stand,  pledged  and  instructed  to  the  tariff  of  ’42.  I 
take  Ibis  occasion  here  to  say,  that  I am  arguing 
against  this  bill — this  particular  bill,  and  1 have  not 
said,  and  1 shall  not  say  now,  what  other  provisions 
it  might  be  advisable  for  the  houses  of  congress  to 
adopt.  And  1 have  not  the  least  fear  in  the  world, 
sir,  that  Pennsylvania  is  going  to  bend  her  proud 
neck,  to  take  a boon  from  those  who  are  inflicting 
this  severe  measure  of  discomfort  and  distress  upon 
the  country;  that  she  will  just  take  a sop  to  herself 
and  turn  her  back  upon  her  friends.  There  is  not  a 
a Pennsylvanian  who  would  consent  to  such  a 
thing.  Well,  now,  let  us  go  to  these  important  . 
subjects  of  the  iron  trade,  and  coal  trade  of  Penn 
sylvania. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  Pennsylvania  is  very 
rich  in  mineral  wealth — that  next  to  England,  Penn- 
sylvania, considering  her  connection  east  with  the 
Atlantic,  and  west  with  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
considering  her  mineral  productions,  is  naturally  the 
richest  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  She  has  moru 
means  of  supporting  population  than  any  country  1 
know  of  in  the  world,  except  it  be  the  soutli  end  of 
the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  Now  it  is  known  that 
it  is  thirty  years  since  the  making  of  iron  in  Penn- 
sylvania wms  a considerable  business.  The  present 
duty  on  iron,  by  the  law  of  1842,  is  $25  per  ton  of 
plain  bar  iron.  The  proposed  duty  is  3U  per  cent,  on 
the  imported  article.  Now  the  price  of  iron  at  Liv- 
erpool at  this  moment  is  <£3  or  $40  per  ton.  The 
amount  of  duty  therefore  would  be  half  the  present 
duty  of  $12  50  per  ton. 

I will  read  the  clause  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
iron,  for  it  is  worthy  of  being  read.  “Iron,  in  bars, 
blooms,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  rous,  slabs,  or  other  form, 
not  otherwise  provided  for,  thirty  percent.”  Here  is 
one  genera)  assessment  of  duly  on  iron,  and  by 
this  bill  all  products  of  iron  are  on  a level — bur  iron 
and  jug  iron  arc  both  considered  in  commerce  and 
manulactures  as  raw  material  and  they  are  put  upon 
the  same  level  here  and  paying  the  same  duty  as 
every  manufacture  of  iron  down  to  penknives  and  ra- 
zors and  needles.  The  manufacture  is  no  more  pro- 
tected than  the  raw  material.  Now  what  is  Hie  ef- 
fect of  this?  There  are  proprietors  in  Pennsylvania 
who  hold  great  estates  in  iron  mountains,  which  are 
culled  “royalties.”  They  sell  the  ore  at  so  much  a 
ion,  and  they,  by  this  bill,  are  protected  so  far  as  the 
bill  goes  against  the  foreign  raw  material  ol  bar  iron. 
But  their  tax  is  just  as  great  as  that  of  ore.  The 
persons  concerned  in  the  successive  subsequent 
stages  of  the  manufacture,  the  labor,  therefore,  is  not 
protected  at  all.  The  proprietor  of  the  mountains, 
he  who  sells  the  ore,  has  this  protection,  such  as  it  is, 
against  the  English  proprietor,  but  the  manufacturer 
has  no  more.  That  is  to  say,  the  protection  does  no! 
go  on  according  to  the  quantity  of  labor  which  ii 
wrought  in,  or  according  to  me  increased  value 
which  labor  lias  wrought  into  the  raw  material. — 

1 bis  law  therefore  is,  as  I suppose,  contrary  to  al 
lormer  laws.  If  there  be  any  like  it  I hope  our  at 
teution  will  be  called  to  it.  Let  us  see  bow  the  law 
of  ’42  stood  on  this  point.  [Mr.  W.  lead  the  provi 
sion  ol  the  act  of  :42.]  By  that  law  Hie  duly  is  in 
creased  just  as  the  manufacture  increases. 

Eel  me  direct  ihc  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  ex 
lent  of  capital  invested  in  Hie  iron  trade  ol  Pennsyl 
vunia.  [Mr.  VV.  here  read  several  extracts  from  in 
report  ui  the  convention  which  assembled  in  Phils 
dclphia,  on  January  9ih  last,  in  pursuance  of  a ca 
hum  the  “iron  and  Goal  Association  of  the  Stale  c 
Pennsylvania,”  showing  that  more  man  one  hundre 
per  cent,  additional  capital  had  been  invested  sine 
’42  in  this  trade,  and  that  in  lurnaces  $6,103,400  ha 
been  invested  since  that  lime.J 

1 need  not  go  through  these  statistics,  Mr-.  VV.  coi 
tinned.  But  inns  you  may  sec  what  is  the  iron  Irai 
of  Pennsylvania.  Can  it  live  under  this  tarifl  ? Tl 
people  of  Pennsylvania  ask  the  powers  that  be,  to  si 
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pend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  upon  them,  till 
this  be  considered;  and  it  is  a matter  of  figures.  It 
is  a matter  of  truth  that  notwithstanding  the  richness 
of  the  Pennsylvania  mines — notwithstandingthe  great 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
conveyance  from  the  mines  to  salt  water,  she  cannot 
stand  the  competition  of  theEnglish  producers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  any  man  who  will 
look  at  it  and  consider  it  with  candor  must  see  that 
that  is  true.  Well,  now  how  is  that  made  out?  It  is 
remarkable,  but  it  is  known,  I suppose,  to  every  in- 
telligent man  in  Pennsylvania  acquainted  with  this 
business  that  about  the  time  the  tariff  of  ’42  went 
into  operation  English  iron  was  exceedingly  low  and 
30  per  cent,  on  the  low  price,  which  is  the  rate  pro- 
posed by  this  tariff,  would  have  carried  it  up  to  $29, 
just  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  turning  ore  into  bar 
iron,  so  that  at  that  rate,  if  the  iron  had  stood  at  that 
price  it  could  not  have  been  manufactured  at  all. — • 
But  here  comes  the  great  disadvantages  to  Pennsyl- 
vania The  mountains  are  rich,  but  they  are  in  the 
interior — they  are  remote  from  tide- water — the  cost 
of  transportation  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. The  condition  of  things  in  England  is  the  re- 
verse— quite  favorable  to  the  manufacturer;  so  that 
it  comes  to  this,  if  we  mean  to  diminish  the  protec- 
tion given  to  Pennsylvania  iron,  we  had  better  say  at 
once  that  we  would  take  it  all  off  and  depend  on 
England.  I put  it  to  every  Pennsylvania  gentleman 
if  that  is  not  so?  Now  England  has  this  advantage. 
The  Welsh  iron  brought  to  New  York  or  Boston 
may  be  bought  and  is  bought  at  a lower  rate,  by  one 
half,  than  the  average  cost  of  bringing  the  iron  from 
the  mines  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  same  market.  You 
sec  it  is  a question  between  land  and  water.  The 
rates  of  freight  show  the  truth  of  this.  It  can  be 
determined  by  prices-current,  that  iron  can  be 
brought  from  Wales  to  Boston  at  half  the  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  it  from  Pennsylvania  to  Boston. 
Any  proprietor  of  iron  mines  in  Wales  can  send 
the  iron  to  the  United  Slates  for  from  one  dollar  and 
a half  to  two  dollars  and  a half  per  ton.  For  that 
he  can  send  it  from  his  mines  to  the  wharves  at  Bos- 
ton. Now  Pennsylvania  cannot  get  it  there  from  the 
mines  for  less  than  from  three  to  five  dollars  a ton. 
Well,  1 say  therefore,  it  comes  exactly  down  to  this 
— if  we  mean  to  maintain  the  manufacture  of  iron 
in  the  United  States  at  all,  we  must  keep  up  the 
duty;  and  if  we  dont  mean  to  maintain  it,  let  it  go 
down! 

But  the  great  contest  which  the  Pennsylvania  iron 
and  by  that  I mean  all  the  iron  of  the  United  States 
— has  to  sustain  is  not  against  Welsh  iron  so  much 
as  that  which  the  coal  of  Pennsylvania  has  to  sustain 
against  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Brunswick  coal  down 
here  in  the  colonies.  It  happens  that  a vessel  can 
come  directly  to  the  side  of  the  mountains  and  be j 
loaded  from  the  mines,  without  any  land  transporta- 
tion at  all.  The  lime  trade  offers  another  remarka- 
ble illustration  of  the  same  thing.  In  New  England 
we  have  very  little  limestone  country — east  of  the 
range  of  the  Green  mountains  almost  none.  Ail  the 
Middle  states  and  a great  portion  of  the  Southern 
states  contain  much  limestjne.  What  is  the  fact  in 
this  case?  Why  the  country  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans  is  supplied  with  that  limestone  chiefly  from 
Maine.  Why  shonld  this  happen?  These  are  lime- 
stone countries.  We  have  very  little  lime  and  yet 
we  supply  you  with  it.  Why,  it  happens  because  on 
the  shore  of  Maine  down  at  Thomastovvn,  there  is 
one — thus  far — inexhaustible  quarry  of  limestone; 
and  the  vessels  can  come  up  to  the  lime-kiln  and  get 
it,  and  when  it  is  got  on  the  water  it  is  no  matter 
how  far  it  has  to  be  carried.  It  is  of  very  little  im- 
portance as  to  the  price,  whether  it  is  discharged  at 
New  York  or  Philadelphia  or  New  Orleans.  It  is 
the  expense  of  the  land  transportation  of  these 
heavy  articles  that  constitutes  so  much  of  the  cost, 
and  tor  this  reason  the  iron  of  Pennsylvania  in  those 
mountains  cannotstand  the  expense  of  transportation 
to  Boston  and  New  York  and  there  meet  in  competi 
tion  with  the  iron  of  Wales  without  the  full  degree 
of  protection  it  now  enjoys,  and  therefore  I say,  if 
this  bill  pass,  leaving  iron  with  all  its  manufactures 
and  ramifications  at  30  per  cent,  they  might  just  at! 
well  put  it  at  5 per  cent.  The  manufacture  declined 
1 under  the  old  “compromise  act.”  It  rose  in  ’42,  and 
the  labor  of  persons  employed  rose  in  proportion. — 
That  law  was  certainly  hailed  in  Pennsylvania  as 
1 aeing  conformable  to  all  her  views  and  opinions, 

. ind  capitalists  were  led  to  invest — in  what?  Not 
i mly  in  mines  and  ships,  but  also  in  those  underta- 
tings  necessary  to  bring  the  coal  into  the  market. — 
Nhy,  look  at  the  Reading  railroad,  made  for  no  pur- 
>ose  on  earth  but  to  bring  the  coal  down  from  Potts- 
ulle  to  Philadelphia — can  any  gentleman  tell  me 
| ] vhat  it  cost? 

Mr.  Archer—  upwards  of  ten  millions. 

•|;i  Mr.  Webster. — My  friend  tells  me  it  cost  upwards 
; ('ten  millions  to  cheapen  navigation — and  that  is  to 


be  added  to  these  six  millions  (invested  in  furnaces.) 
And  then  the  canal  cost  five  or  six  millions — alto- 
gether not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  money  ex- 
pended by  railroad  corporations  and  canal  corpora- 
tions in  Pennsylvania  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  transportation  of  iron  and  coal. 

Now,  I wish  to  make  one  remark  worthy  to  be  re- 
collected in  all  our  political  economy.  The  increase 
in  the  investments  of  capital  in  great  works  of  this 
kind  necessarily  tends  to  reduce  the  profits  on  that 
capital.  That  is  a necessary  result  just  as  natural  as 
those  causes  which  occasion  water  to  flow  to  the 
sea.  But  then  it  has  exactly  the  reverse  action  upon 
labor,  for  the  more  that  capital  is  invested  in  these 
great  operations,  the  greater  is  the  call  for  labor,  and 
therefore  the  ratio  is  here  the  other  way,  and  the 
rates  of  labor  increase  as  the  profits  of  capital  di- 
minish. Well,  is  there  any  thing  undemocratic  and 
unpopular  in  such  a system  as  that — a system  that 
causes  a diminution  of  profits  to  the  capitalist  and 
consequent  increase  of  remuneration  to  the  hands  of 
labor? 

This  20  per  cent,  of  the  actual  amount,  is  no  joke 
in  commercial  operations.  Now  here  is  proof  again 
from  the  nature  of  things,  of  the  great  advantages 
that  it  gives  to  the  foreign  article.  There  are  mines 
at  Wilkesbarre,  lying  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
the  coal  can  there  be  brought  and  put  on  board  in 
the  river,  as  cheap  as  Nova  Scotia.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  facility  forgetting  it  to  the  sea.  They  have 
a degree  of  facility,  and  by  taking  the  canals  it  is 
able  to  compete  with  the  coal  at  Philadelphia  and 
elsewhere,  that  comes  down  the  Reading  railroad. — 
Yet  it  could  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  Nova 
Scotia  coal.  

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Pottsville  to  Phi- 
ladelphia, though  by  the  noblest  land  carriage  in  the 
world,  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  Nova  Scotia  coal  free 
on  board  the  vessel — $1  50  per  ton.  Now,  if  you; 
add  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  to  that,  it  comes  to] 
$1  95 — on  board  at  Philadelphia  it  is  $3  50 — that  is 
the  difference.  Nova  Scotia  coal  is  $4  20  at  Boston. 
The  freight  to  Boston  of  Pennsylvania  coal  is  $1  75, 
making  the  cost  in  Boston  of  Philadelphia  coal  $5  25, 
against  $4  20  Nova  Scotia  coal — a clear,  mathema- 
tical preference  of  $1  05  per  ton!  That  on  a ton 
which  costs  $5. 

But  now  let  me  take  another  view  of  the~s~affie 
subject.  What  is  coal?  Is  it  a produciion  of  nature 
or  is  it  a production  of  art,  or  is  it  a production  of 
human  labor?  What  is  it?  I will  take  a ton  of  coal 
at  the  wharf  at  Boston.  Its  cost  is  $5  25; — of  what 
is  that  made  up?  How  much  of  the  raw  material? — 
How  much  of  labor?  The  proprietors  of  the  moun- 
tains rent  the  mines  for  so  much  per  ton.  The  owner 
of  the  mines  has  about  18  or  20  cents  a ton.  The  rest 
of  the  price  is  made  up,  earned,  distributed  between 
those  who  dig  it,  transport  it,  and  those  who  have  in- 
vested capital  in  the  means  of  its  transportation  to 
Philadelphia  and  thence  to  the  market.  Now  the 
present  duty  is  $ l 75 — the  proposed  duty  will  be  only 
42  cents — that  is,  you  reduce  the  protection  of  the 
coal  interest  by  130  out  of  175! 

Now,  sir,  I do  maintain  that  this  is  a reduction  in 
the  duties  on  the  article  against  which  Pennsylva- 
nia cannot  stand.  I will  be  answerable  for  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  calculation.  I have  gone  over  them 
myself.  I have  obtained  the  data  from  unquestion- 
able souices.  The  judgment  of  the  senate  can  rely 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Johnson , of  Md.,  here  rose  and  sa.d,  that  it 
was  now  late  in  the  day,  and  if  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  yield  the  floor,  he  would  move 
that  the  senate  adjourn. 

Mr.  Lnois  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Webster — (smiling) — Come  on  then. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  the  motion  adopt- 
ed by  a vote  of  27  to  26. 

The  senate  then  adjourned  till  Monday. 

[The  senate  chamber  was  densely  crowded  during 
the  delivery  of  this  speech.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Web- 
ster commenced  speaking,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives adjourned,  and  many  of  the  members  were  with- 
out and  within  the  bar.  Every  part  of  the  galleries 
was  occupied,  and  though  the  d iy  was  oppressively 
hot,  the  auditory  manifested  the  most  marked  and 
patient  attention  throughout.  Mr.  Webster  spoke 
four  hours.] 

Monday,  July  27,  1846.  The  senate  having  resum- 
ed the  consideration  of  the  special  order  of  the  day, 
the  new  tariff'  bill. 

Mr.  Webster  thus  resumed  and  concluded  his  re- 
marks in  opposition  to  the  bill: — 

It  is  a circumstance  a good  deal  characteristic, 
Mr.  President,  of  the  state  of  things  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  placed,  and  strongly  indicative  of  that 
absorbing  interest  which  belongs  to  the  question  that 
1 have  not  the  honor  to-day  to  address  a full  senate. 


Since  the  commencement  of  my  observations  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  an  honorable  member  from  one  of 
the  southern  states,  (Mr.  Haywood),  has  vacated  hi3 
seat  in  this  body.  We  perhaps  may  soon  hear  from 
him  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  leave  the  sta- 
tion which  he  had  occupied,  and  to  fill  which  he  had 
been  chosen.  I am  no  otherwise  acquainted  with 
those  reasons  than  1 gather  them  from  a very  extra- 
ordinary article  in  the  government  paper  this  morn- 
ing— I mean  on  Saturday  evening.  I infer  from  that, 
that  honorable  member  left  his-seat  here  from  an 
inability  to  support  the  measure  of  the  administra- 
tion now  before  us,  and  from  a great  unwillingness 
to  disoblige  his  party  friends  and  connections  by 
voting  against  it.  Sir,  as  he  is  gone,  I may  speak  of 
him  as  a man  of  character  and  standing  here  and  at 
home — a man  of  learning  and  attainments — of  great 
courtesy — unsurpassed  industry  and  attention  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  duties — and  as  we  all  know, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  his  course  here,  an  intelli- 
gent and  consistent  friend  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Now  sir,  I confess  that  1 am  ashamed  of  my  coun- 
try when  I see  a gentleman  of  that  charater  retiring 
from  this  place,  hunted,  abused,  defamed,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  abuse  and  defamation  which 
some  writer  for  the  government  in  the  paper  of  the 
government  sees  fit  to  pour  out  against  him.  It  is 
a disgrace  to  the  civilization  of  the  age.  It  is  a 
disgrace  to  American  civilization.  It  is  a disgrace 
to  this  government.  It  is  a disgrace  to  the  American 
press. 

Another  circumstance  of  common  intelligence  is 
not  unworthy  of  notice  before  I proceed  to  the  re- 
maining observations  which  I intend  to  submitto  the 
senate.  If  we  may  believe  the  current  intelligence 
of  the  day,  the  administration  of  the  government  is 
now  in  possession  of  official  and  authentic  informa- 
tion that  an  extraordinary  and  vigorous  effort  is  mak- 
ing throughout  the  whole  republic  of  Mexico  to  sus- 
tain herself  in  the  war  now  carried  oil  against  her  by 
the  United  States.  I suppose  the  government  is  now 
' informed  that  Bravo  is  appointed  president  of  Mexi- 
co ad  interim,  and  that  Paredes  with  such  forces  as 
he  can  collect  is  marchiug  to  the  north,  and  that 
there  is  a spirit  of  united  resistance — united  action, 
and  of  general  contribution  toward  the  purpose 
which  they  call  defence  of  the  country,  such  as  was 
never  manifested  before — that  the  clergy  contribute 
— that  the  provinces  contribute — that  individuals  con- 
tribute in  a manner  altogether  unknown  in  Mexico 
since  the  time  of  her  revolution.  I suppose  that  the 
government  is  at  this  moment  in  possession  of  all 
that  intelligence — how  well-founded,  they  are  to 
judge — but  that  they  have  such  information  from  of- 
ficial sources  1 entertain  no  doubt  at  all:  And  I use 

it  now  only  for  this  end,  that  in  this  state  of  things  a 
new  reason  is  afforded  why  we  should  do  nothing  to 
disturb  the  just  expectations  of  revenue  or  to  dimin- 
ish the  necessary  income  of  the  treasury. 

Now  sir,  as  connected  with  that  subject,  I will  read 
to  the  senate  a paper  which  I had  not  strength  to 
read  on  Saturday,  and  I will  make  no  comment  on 
it  except  so  far  as  to  describe  the  character  of  the 
gentleman  who  wrote  it  and  the  character  of  the  gen* 
tleman  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  writer  is 
Edward  H.  Nichol  of  the  city  of  New  York — a mer- 
chant of  the  very  highest  character  in  that  city — a 
gentleman  every  way  friendly  to  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  government  and  to  the  party  now  in 
power — a gentleman  who  was  an  administration  can- 
didate very  recently  for  a seat  in  the  other  house  of 
congress.  The  letter  respects  the  effects  of  this  bill 
on  six  articles  of  importation — spirits,  pepper,  pimen- 
to, cassia,  cloves,  and  sugar  and  molasses,  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Isaac  Townshend,  esq.  another  highly 
respectable  merchant  and  of  the  same  political  asso- 
ciations. And  I will  venture  to  say  that  if  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment had  sought  out  amongst  all  its  friends  of 
the  mercantile  classes  throughout  the  whole  country, 
for  the  most  intelligent  and  competent  gentlemen  to 
give  them  their  opinions  and  advise  on  the  subject  of 
this  tariff' bill,  they  would  have  fuund  no  body  of  su- 
perior recommendations  for  that  office  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  Nichol.  Having  said  so  much  I will  read 
this  letter  and  submit  it  to  the  senate  without  another 
remark. 

Isaac  Townshend,  esq. 

Dear  sir — In  answer  to  your  note  under  date  of  the 
18th  instant,  propounding  certain  questions  as  re- 
gards the  present  tariff',  and  the  one  now  proposed 
and  under  discussion  in  the  senate,  I answer  in  the 
following  manner,  viz: 

Spirits — The  duty  accruing  on  spirits  of  all  kinds, 
under  the  present  tariff,  at  85  to  90  cents  per  gallon, 
may  be  estimated  at  $1,400,000  to  $1,500,000. 

The  average  cost  at  the  different  places  of  produc- 
tion, may  be  estimated  at  42  to  45  cents  per  gallon, 
on  which  the  ad  valorem  duty,  as  now  proposed, 
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would  be  100  per  cent,  and  estimating  the  annual 
importation  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  viz:  1,500,000  gallons,  would  yield 

about  720,000 


Difference,  $780,000 

Pepper— -The  annual  consumption  of  pepper  may 
be  estimated  at  3,500,000  pounds — present  duty  5 
cents  per  lb.  yielding  $175,000 

The  average  cost  at  the  place  of  production, 
is  2]  to  3 cents  per  pound,  and  proposed 
duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would 
yield  $34,500 

Difference,  $140,500 

Pimento — The  annual  consumption  of  pimento,  may 
be  estimated  at  1,500,000  pounds — with  the  present 
duty  of  5 cents  per  pound  would  yield  $75,000 
The  average  cost  at  the  place  of  production, 

3j  to  4 cents  per  pound,  on  which  the  pro- 
posed duty  of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
would  be  about  $18,000 

Difference,  $57,000 

Cassia — The  annual  consumption  of  cassia  is  about 
1,000,000  pounds,  at  the  present  duty  of  5 cents  per 
lb.  would  yield  $50,000 

The  average  cost  at  the  place  of  production, 
is  7 cts.  per  pound,  and  the  proposed  duty 
of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  would  yield 
about  $90,000 


Difference,  $30,000 

Cloves — The  annual  consumption  is  about  160,000 
lbs.  at  8 cents  per  pound, — present  duly  would  yield 
about  $12,800 

The  cost  at  place  of  production,  is  13  to  14 

cents  per  pound — at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  6,400 

Difference,  $6,400 

Sugar  and  Molasses — The  annual  duty  accruing  un- 
der the  present  tariff  of  85  to  90  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
may  be  estimated  at  from  $3,000,000  to  $3,500,000 
Whereas  the  proposed  duty,  30  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  would  yield  1,400,000 


Say,  difference 


Recapitulation. 

Present. 

Proposed. 

Spirits, 

$1  500,000 

$720, 0U0 

Pepper, 

Pimento, 

175.000 

34,500 

75,000 

18,000 

Cassia, 

50,000 

20,000 

Cloves, 

12,800 

6.400 

Sugar  Si,  molasses, 

3,500,000 

1,400,000 

$2,100,000 

Difference. 

8780.000 
140,000 

57.000 

30.000 
6,400 

2.100.000 


$5,312,000  $2,198,000  $3,163,000 
You  will  notice  by  this  hasty  sketch  that  I now 
band  you,  that  the  difference  between  the  present 
duty  and  that  now  proposed,  is  about  three  millions 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  dollars,  ($3,- 
163,000),  on  the  varions  articles  above  named,  but  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  there  will  be  a gradual  in- 
crease of  importations,  yet  a number  of  years  must 
elapse  before  it  will  make  up  the  deficiency.  As  re- 
gards the  exportations  of  foreign  merchand  ize,  should 
the  proposed  tariff  become  a law,  it  is  difficult  to  ar- 
rive at  any  definite  conclusion.  It  is  to  be  presumed, 
however,  that,  with  the  large  surplus  in  the  different 
warehouses,  now  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  and  the  very 
limited  demand  we  must  have  previous  to  the  first  of 
December,  as  no  jobber  or  vender  will  buy  anymore 
than  will  supply  his  daily  demands.  Consequently, 
the  exportations  probably  will  be  large,  exceeding 
the  ordinary  exportations  under  the  present  tariff, 
and  may  make  drafts  on  the  various  custom  houses, 
in  debenture,  to  the  extent  of  $800,000  to  $1,000,000 
more  than  otherwise  would  be. 

The  importers,  should  the  proposed  tariff  become 
a law,  will  very  soon  begin  to  ship  their  goods  out  of 
the  country;  then,  reimport  them,  and  place  them  in 
the  warehouses  to  remain,  or  be  taken  out  in  detach- 
ed parcels,  previous  to  the  first  of  December;  when, 
whatever  then  remains  will  be  subject  to  a low  duty. 
How  much  better  and  more  just  would  it  be,  (as  was 
the  case  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  took  place 
in  1830  and  1831),  to  let  all  merchandize  “not  in 
broken  parcels”  go  to  the  custom  house  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  of  December  and  remain,  rather  then  force 
the  merchants  to  the  expense  of  shipping,  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  present  duties. 

You  must  be  aware,  as  well  as  myself,  that  the 
importations  for  the  next  five  months  must  be  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  that  all  the  goods  that  are  im- 
ported for  the  next  five  months  will  go  the  public 
stores  for  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  reduction. — 
Consequently,  the  government  will  derive  little  or  no 
revenue  from  foreign  importations  for  that  period. 

So  far  as  my  experience  teaches  me,  1 have  ever 
been  in  favor  of  specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
believing  that  the  revenue  is  more  securely  collect- 
ed, and  extending  likewise  protection  to  every  honest 


importer.  You  will  notice  that  two-thirds  of  the 
merchandise  imported  subject  to  ad  valorem,  is 
brought  into  our  city  by  foreigners.  Thoso  men 
come  among  us  possessing  no  national  feeliug3,  and 
little  or  no  regard  for  our  laws  and  institutions,  and 
a custom  house  cath  is  but  a by-word  with  them  — 
They  locate  themselves  in  by-streets  and  alleys,  sub- 
ject to  no  military  or  jury  duty,  and  pay  little  or  no 
taxes.  They  have  a branch  of  their  house  or  work- 
shop in  Europe,  and  however  intelligent  or  adroit 
our  appraisers  may  be,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
tect them  in  their  falsified  invoices. 

Should  the  proposed  tariff  become  a law,  the  Ame- 
rican merchants  will,  from  necessity,  almost  cease 
to  be  importers,  so  far  as  our  trade  is  concerned  with 
Europe.  Therefore,  let  our  duties  bo  ascertained  by 
weight  and  measure,  and  we  shall  at  least  stand  a 
fair  and  equal  chance  at  the  custom  house  with  these 
foreign  importers. 

If  these  remarks  should  be  of  any  service  to  you, 

I shall  be  pleased  and  gratified,  and  remain  respect- 
fully yours,  EDWARD  H.  NICOLL. 

Neio  York,  17 III  July,  1846. 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  President,  I submitted  remarks 
and  estimates  and  calculations  upon  the  subject  of 
iron  and  coal  and  I founded  these  remarks  and  esti 
mates  on  the  iron  and  coal  of  Pennsylvania  for  sake 
of  precision  and  to  make  such  calculations  an  exam- 
ple of  the  rest.  I have  now  only  to  say  in  that  re- 
spect that  there  is  iron  and  coal  in  New  Yoak — in 
Tennessee — in  Georgia — in  Virginia — in  Maryland 
all  coming  in  share  and  share  alike  for  the  good  or 
for  the  evil  which  the  new  system  will  produce. 
[commerce  and  navigation. 

Now,  sir,  I proceed  to  say  something  upon  the  in- 
fluence— the  necessary  influence  which  this  proposed 
change  in  our  system  will  exercise  upon  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  country.  1 shall  do  that 
by  exhibiting  a series  of  tables  which  will  speak  for 
themselves;  which  I know  have  been  drawn  up  with 
great  accuracy,  founded  on  the  last  estimates  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  so  far  as  revenues  is  con- 
cerned, and  estimates  regarding  the  value  of  freights 
collected  from  the  first  mercantile  sources  in  the 
country.  Now  here  I wish,  as  a general  remark  on 
these  varions  papers,  and  which  they  exhibit  and 
confirm,  to  say  what  would  naturally  be  expected  to 
be,  true,  that  for  some  years  past,  since  the  favor  and 
protection  of  the  government  were  given  to  the  in- 
ternal manufactures  of  the  country,  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  country  has  conformed  to  that  stale  of  things; 
and  a change  in  the  business  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce and  freight  consequent  upon  these  internal 
changes  is  quite  as  striking  as  these  internal  changes 
themselves;  and  the  great  element  of  that  change 
consists  in  a change  in  the  nature  of  the  main  articles 
of  import,  showing  a diminution  of  articles  of  manu- 
factured character,  and  a vast  augmentation  of  arti- 
cles of  the  character  of  raw  material — bulky  articles; 
the  consequence  of  which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ta- 
bles I am  about  to  exhibit,  is  an  actual  increase  of 
the  earnings  of  the  shipping  interest  as  freight.  Be- 
cause all  know  that  freight  is  proportioned  to  the  bulk 
of  the  article  and  not  to  its  cost.  It  is  the  space  that 
the  commodity  fills  in  the  ship  and  not  its  value  that 
regulates  the  rate  of  freight.  Therefore  it  is,  that 
though  the  importations  may  be  greatly  augmented 
in  value  from  being  composed  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles chiefly,  yet  the  freight  is  not  increased  in  the 
same  ratio,  but  may  be  diminished.  That  fact  is 
notorious  to  all  those  acquainted  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country — perfectly  understood  by  all  the  ship 
owners  of  the  United  States — and  that  fact  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  great  and  important  truth 
that  the  navigation  interest  of  the  United  States — the 
ship  owners  to  a man — oppose  this  change  of  system, 
because  this  system  gives  more  employment  to  this 
navigation  than  the  system  now  attempted  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  it. 

Now,  sir,  a heavy  mass  or  amount  of  manufactur- 
ed articles  as  is  well  known  comes  from  France  and 
England.  Our  various  commerce  and  our  importa- 
tions of  heavy  articles  come  from  round  the  cape — 
from  Brazil  and  from  the  north  of  Europe.  The 
tables  which  1 propose  to  exhibit  to  the  senate  will 
show  the  amount  of  these  respectively  and  the  change 
produced  in  them  the  last  five  years.  Now,  sir,  let 
me  premise  that  articles  of  import  into  the  U.  States 
are  properly  divisable  into  three  classes — first,  those 
articles  which  come  here  manufactured  and  come 
here  fit  for  use — for  sale; — secondly,  articles  brought 
here  for  consumption  but  without  any  manufacture 
when  they  arrive  here; — thirdly,  those  articles  which 
are  in  the  nature  of  raw  material  and  are  brought 
here  to  undergo  a process  of  manufacture.  Let  us 
then  see  the  amount  of  freight  derived  from  the  re- 
spective classes  of  imports: — 

ACCOUNT  OF  IMPORTS,  1815. 

Foreign  manufactured  articles,  being  silk,  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  iron,  rail  road  iron,  cigars,  brass  and 


other  metals,  earthen  and  glass  ware,  clothing  ready 
made,  hats  and  bonnets,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
paper,  cotton  bagging,  and  various  other  unenume- 
rated  articles,  valued  at  $58,829,000.  Duties  thereon, 
$18,494,000.  Freights,  $929,865. 

Foreign  articles  for  consumption,  such  as  coflee, 
tea,  sugar,  [proportion  of]  wines,  spirits,  fruits  and 
spices,  molasses  [proportion  of],  salt,  coal,  fish,  beer, 
ale  and  porter,  and  various  other  unenumerated  arti- 
cles, value  $20,242,000.  Duties,  $5,735,000.  Freights, 
$2,985,000. 

Foreign  articles  for  manufacture  in  the  United 
States,  such  as  sugar  [proportion  of],  molasses 
[proportion  ofj,  iron  [proportion  of],  steel,  hides 
and  furs,  copper  and  brass,  mahogany,  wool,  rags, 
salt  petre,  hump,  indigo,  dye,  stuffs,  See.  bristles, 
camphor,  dye  wood,  linseed,  raw  silk  and  other  un- 
enumerated  articles,  value  $22,569,000.  Duties, 
$4,677,000.  Freights,  $3,754,150. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Value.  Duties.  Freights. 

F'eTanicles1,UfaClr'  58>82£,-°00  18,494,000  929, S35 

“ consumption,  20'2l2>000  5-735.00°  2,985,000 

manufactured  , 


in  this  country, 


'22,569,000  4,677,000  3,754,000 


101,640,000  28,966,000  7,G69,865 

Now,  sir,  I have  said  that  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  manufacturing  system  of  the  U. 
States,  which  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  [ 
think  it  was  suggested  the  other  day  by  my  friend 
from  Maryland,  near  me,  (Mr.  Johnson)  that  a great 
mistake  is  that  we  do  not  accommodate  our  legisla- 
tion to  the  changing  ciscumstances  of  the  country, 
and  to  think  that  we  can  go  back  to  where  we  were 
years  ago,  without  disturbing  any  interest  except 
those  immediately  atlected,  whereas  such  is  the  con- 
nexion and  cohesion,  and  so  clearly  are  all  these  in- 
terests united,  that  there  comes  to  be  a complexity 
in  it,  and  there  is  no  disturbing  one  great  branch  of 
the  system  without  injuring  all  the  rest.  Here  is  a 
table  of  our  trade  with  South  America  and  beyond 
the  Capes  with  a comparison  of  that  trade  in  the 
year  1828  and  the  present  year: 

Comparison  of  our  trade  with  places  beyond  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  South  America: 

In  1828 — The  value  of  imports  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  British  East  Indies,  Manilla,  China, 
Buenos  Ayres,  Brazils  and  other  South  American 
ports  to  this  country,  was  $12,233,000. 

The  value  of  our  domestic  exports  to  the  same 
points,  $3,763,000.  The  tonnage  shipping  employed, 
49,291. 

In  1845 — Our  imports  to  the  same  ports  were  to 
the  value  of  $21,519,000 — being,  an  increase  of  75 
per  cent.  The  value  of  our  domestic  exports  to  said 
ports,  $7,257,000 — being  an  increase  of  90  per  cent, 
and  the  tonnage  of  shipping  employed,  122,657,  or 
an  increase  of  150  per  cent. 

The  whole  increase  of  tonnage  employed  over  the 
increaso  in  the  value  of  imports,  is  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent importation  of  the  coarse  and  bulky  articles  for 
manufacture,  instead  of  the  manufactured  silk  and 
cotton  goods  of  China,  Manilla  and  Calcutta. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  increased  employment  of 
our  tonnage,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  in 
this  distant  transport,  has  been  from  the  importation 
of  the  raw  materials  for  manufacturing  in  our  coun- 
try, and  of  the  increased  quanties  o I coffee  and  teas, 
and  no  doubt  increased  exportation  of  our  domestic 
products,  to  those  distant  places  has  been  promoted 
by  this  increase  in  imports.  Those  domestic  pro- 
ducts were  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen  goods, 
lumber  and  articles  of  furniture,  provisions  of  all 
kindj,  naval  stores,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, candles, 
&c.  &c. 

I have  another  table,  Mr.  President,  exhibiting 
our  trade  with  the  North  of  Europe,  presenting  the 
same  general  result,  and  as  we  have  ceased  to  im- 
port hemp  to  a great  extent  from  Russia,  the  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  is  principally  from  exporta- 
tions: 

“Our  trade  with  the  North  of  Europe,  (viz.  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Germany,  and  Holland,)  shows  a fall- 
ing off' in  the  imports  of — 

In  the  year  1828,  $11,211,000 

to 

In  the  year  1845,  4,059,000 


Decreaso  of  $7,155,000 

And  an  increase  in  ourdomestic  exports  of 
In  the  year  1828,  $5,085,000 

to 

In  the  year  1845,  $6,346,000 


$1,261,000 


Increase  of 
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And  an  increase  in  the  ton’ge  empl’d  of- 
ln  1828,  136,100  tons. 

In  1845,  197,000 


Increase,  60,900  tons  of  shipping.  _ 

This  increase  is  from  the  transport  of  our  domestic 
exports  to  those  places, 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  articles 
of  import  from  those  places,  in  which  that  reduction 
strikingly  appears 


Manuf.  of  cotton  & flax, 
Do.  of  iron  and  steel 
Do.  ' of  glass, 
Leather, 

Sail  cloth. 

Linseed  oil, 

Cordage, 

Manufactured  hemp, 
Do.  flax, 
Wool, 

Rags, 


$2,190,000 

2,204,000 

458.000 

330.000 

345.000 

130.000 

145.000 

990.000 

37.000 

97.000 


$165,500 

677.000 

128.000 
2,100 

186,000 

13.000 

54.000 
211,000 

31.000 

31.000 

12.000 


6,926,000  1,570,000 

Thus  showing  a reduction  in  the  manufactured 
goods,  hemp,  &c.  imported  from  those  countries,  of 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount. 

These  facts  are  certainly  of  importance  in  consi- 
dering the  employment  of  our  shipping  in  the  trans- 
port of  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton,  flax,  hemp, 
iron,  coal,  &c.  coastwise  in  our  own  country,  for  the 
manufacture  of  goods  which  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  foreign  manufactured  goods  imported  and  con- 
sumed by  us  sixteen  years  ago. 

A very  important  fact  in  connexion  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  is,  that  this  trade  is  almost  entirely 
in  your  own  vessels.  It  is  denied  by  none.  We 
know  that  in  the  trade  between  us  and  England, 
about  a third  of  the  navigation  is  in  the  hands  of 
England. 

But  in  the  trade  with  the  north  of  Europe,  &c. 
the  trade  is  on  American  account,  and  to  our  ad- 
vantage; and  to  a great  extent  we  pay  for  the  impor- 
tations by  domestic  products.  We  do  not  hear  of 
any  extraordinary  amounts  of  specie  to  meet  these 
demands — the  products  of  our  own  industry  and  our 
people,  in  a manufactured  state,  are  carried  out. — 
These  remarks  might  be  extended  to  other  tables 
showing  other  results;  but  1 am  quite  desirous  of 
getting  through  the  duty  which  remains  to  be  per- 
formed by  me  on  this  subject,  and  I shall  therefore 
pass  this  part  of  the  case  by  a very  few  addititional 
observations. 

It  is  obvious,  sir,  that  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
raw  material  imported  for  the  manufacturer  pays  a 
large  proportion  of  freight,  articles  of  export  from 
our  side  for  the  same  purpose  pay  also  a large  pro 
portion — as  every  body  knows  is  the  case  with  cot- 
ton—and  this  proves  that  in  every  measure  concern- 
ing the  interests  of  navigation,  we  should  consult 
rather  the  -great  and  bulky  articles,  than  the  small 
where  the  value  is  great  and  the  bulk  diminished.— 
And  as  I have  already  said,  sir,  this  large  trade  is  in 
our  own  hand3.  The  bill  will  be  directly  injurious 
to  this  employment. 

jyjuw,  sir,  one  cannot  say  to  what  extent  this 
change  of  system  may  affect  the  navigation  of  the 
country,  but  its  tendency  is  unquestionably  to  cripple 
and  cramp  the  navigation  interest.  Its  tendency  is 
to  diminish  the  demand  for  tonnage— for  navigation 

for  the  carrying  trade.  And  1 think  [ might  on  this 

occasion  without  impropriety  call  the  attention  of 
the  senator  from  Maine  farthest  from  me,  (Mi. 
Fairfield;,  a gentleman  who  here  represents  a state 
if  not  first,  at  least  among  the  very  first  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  its  navigation.  9 he  ships  ol  Maine 
are  found  in  every  quarter.  They  are  round  the 
Cape  and  in  the  North  seas.  They  bring  home  these 
raw  materials;  and  everything  that  diminishes  the 
consumption  of  those  raw  materials  in  our  own 
country,  diminishes  the  chances  of  employment  to 
every  ship  owner  in  the  state  of  Maine.  1 will  read 
an  extract  or  two  from  a letter  which  I have  receiv- 
ed on  this  subject: 

Baltimore,  30lh  July,  1846. 

“Sir— I notice  that  the  new  taritf  bill  has  in  its 
schedules,  silk,  mahogany,  hides,  brazette  wood, 
lug  wood,  lustic,  R-io  II ache  wood,  Lima  wood,  San- 
dal wood,  red  cedar,  pig  copper,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
the  sal  soda  of  Peru,  saltpetre,  block,  and  all  sorts  of 
crude  woods,  and  many  drugs  ot  bulk,  all  more  or 
jess  dutiable,  and  tea  and  collee  iett  free. 

This  is  curious  free  trade. 

These  are  the  articles  that  gave  our  vessels  home- 
ward freights,  and  being  chiefly  gross  articles  of 
great  bulk — they  appeal  most  strongly  io  be  classed 
hi  the  tree  list.  You  know  very  well  that  our  out- 
ward bound  vessels  to  the  English  islands  can  get  no 
sort  of  return  cargo  unless  they  go  to  Cuba  or  Porto 
Kico  for  sugar  or  molasses — or  else  to  some  salt 
port, ’or  bring  home  some  sort  of  wood  or  hides  from 


St.  Thomas  or  the  Main.  I speak  of  small  vessels 
that  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 

Gross  crude  articles  of  this  sort,  aid  shipping  in- 
terests, and  assist  making  up  cargoes  to  Europe  of 
vat  ious  such  articles,  if  free , such  as  log  wood  parti- 
cularly and  Brazilletlo  and  Rio  Plache  wood,  in  cotton 
ships  even  for  dunnage. 

I call  free  trade  the  policy  that  lets  crude  articles 
in  free,  as  in  “old  times.” 

“As  far  as  I can  judge,  and  being  myself  engaged 
in  shipping  interests,  I think  this  bill  very  unfriendly 
to  such  interest — and  as  to  being  a free  trade  bill — 
it  is — any  thing  else — as  I understand  free  trade,  as 
to  the  articles  named. 

I am  dear,  sir,  your  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 
[Signed]  WILLIAM  MILES. 

[labor  and  industry.] 

1 now  come  to  the  last  topic  on  which  I propose 
to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  senate — it  is  the 
general  effect  of  the  change  proposed  by  this  bill 
upon  the  general  employment,  labor  and  industry  of 
the  country.  And  I would  beg,  sir,  in  this  view  to 
ask  the  reading  of  a petition  which  has  been  lying 
on  my  table  for  some  days,  blit  which  1 have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  before.  It  is  a very 
short  petition  from  the  mechanics  and  artizans  of 
the  city  of  Boston.  [The  clerk  then  read  the  peti- 
tion.] 

Mr.  President,  he  who  is  the  most  large  and  libe- 
ral in  the  tone  of  his  sentiment  towards  all  the  inte- 
rest of  all  parts  of  the  country — he  who  most  hon- 
estly and  firmly  believes  that  these  interests,  though 
various,  are  consistent,  that  they  are  ail  well  pro- 
tected and  preserved  and  fostered  of  a wise  admin- 
istration of  law  under  the  existing  constitution  of 
the  United  States — and  he  who  is  the  most  expansive 
patriot,  and  wishes  well  and  equally  well  to  every 
part  of  the  country — even  he  must  admit  that  to  some 
extent  there  is  a marked  division  between  the  plan- 
tation states  of  the  south,  and  the  masses  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  slates  of  the  north. 
There  is  a difference  growing  out  of  early  constitu- 
tions, early  laws  and  habits,  and  resulting  in  a diffe- 
rent description  of  labor;  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  most  Catholic  sentiments  and  feelings,  every 
man  who  is  concerned  in  enacting  laws  with  candor 
and  justice  and  intelligence,  must  pay  a proper  re- 
gard to  that  distinction.  The  truth  is  that  in  one 
part  of  the  country  labor  is  a thing  more  unconnect- 
ed witli  capital  than  in  another.  Labor  as  an  earn- 
ing principle  or  as  an  element  of  society  working 
for  itself  with  its  own  hope  of  gain,  enjoyment  and 
competence,  is  a different  thing  from  that  of  labor 
whicli  in  the  other  part  of  the  country  attaches  to 
capital — rises  and  falls  with  capital.  Now,  sir,  in 
considering  the  general  effect  of  the  change  sought 
to  be  brought  about  by  this  bill  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  men  in  this  country,  while  more  or  less 
regal  d is  properly  to  be  paid  to  this  difference  which 
I have  mentioned,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  there 
3re  masses  of  labor,  especially  along  the  sea  coast 
and  aloDg  the  rivers,  in  all  the  southern  states  which 
are  to  be  affected  by  this  bill  as  much  as  the  labor 
of  any  portion  of  the  middle  or  northern  states. — 
The  artisan  in  every  state  has  just  the  same  interest 
at  the  south  as  at  the  north.  And  this  is  at  the 
foundation  of  all  our  laws  from  ’89  downward, 
which  have  in  view  the  protection  of  American  la- 
bor. The  first  purpose,  the  first  object  is  the  full 
protection  of  the  labor  of  these  artisans.  That  sub- 
ject was  gone  over  the  other  day  by  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  (Mr.  Johnson,)  who  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  the  first  memorial  ever 
sent  to  congress  from  the  city  of  Baltimore.  And 
from  that  day  to  this,  Baltimore  has  been  more 
earnest  and  steady  in  her  attachment  to  a system 
of  Jaw  which  she  supposed  gave  encouragement  to 
her  artisans,  than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

Now,  sir,  taking  the  mass  of  men  as  they  exist 
amongst  us,  what  is  it  that  constitutes  their  prospe- 
rity? All  throughout  the  country — perhaps  more 
especially  at  the  north — from  early  habits  there  is  a 
distribution  under  the  elementary  laws  of  the  state 
of  all  the  property  accumulated  in  one  generation 
to  the  whole  succession  of  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
next.  Property  is  every  where  distributed  as  fastas 
it  is  accumulated,  and  not  in  more  than  one  case  out 
of  a thousand  is  there  an  accumulation  beyond  the 
earning  of  one  generation.  The  consequence  of 
Uris  is  a great  division  of  property  into  small  par- 
cels, and  the  next  consequence  is  that  out  of  the 
whole  mass  there  is  but  a very  small  proportion — 
hardly  worthy  of  being  named — that  do  not  pursue 
some  active  business  fora  living.  Who  is  there  that 
lives  on  his  income?  How  many  out  of  millions 
of  prosperous  people  between  here  and  the  British 
Provinces  and  throughout  the  northwest  who  live 
without  being  engaged  in  active  business?  None — 
the  number  is  not  worth  naming.  This  is  therefore 
a country  of  labor.  1 do  not  mean  manual  labor 


entirely.  There  is  a great  deal  of  that,  but  I mean 
some  sort  of  employment  that  requires  either  personal 
attention,  either  of  oversight  or  manual  perform- 
ance— active  business.  That’s  the  character  of  our 
people.  Now  what  is  the  first  great  cause  of  the 
prosperity  of  such  a people?  Simply , employment — 
Why,  we  have  cheap  food  and  cheap  clothing.  There 
is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  these  things  are  very  desira- 
ble to  all  persons  of  moderate  circumstances  and 
laborers,  but  they  are  not  the  first  requisites.  The 
first  requisite  is  that  which  enables  men  to  buy  food 
and  clothing,  cheap  or  dear.  And  if  I were  to  illus- 
trate my  opinions  on  this  subject  by  example,  I should 
take  of  all  instances  in  the  world  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Ireland. 

I am  not  about  to  prescribe,  Mr.  President, — 
forms  of  legislation  for  Ireland  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain— I am  not  about  to  prescribe  any  re- 
medy for  the  sad  state  of  things  which  exist  in  that 
country,  but  what  that  state  of  things  is  and  what 
has  produced  it,  is  just  as  plain  as  a turnpike  road, 
and  1 confess  that  1 am  astonished  that  learned  and 
intelligent  men  who  seem  to  have  been  brought  up 
under  some  notions  or  systems  that  have  turned 
their  eyes  from  what  appears  to  me  the  exact  view 
of  tlie  case,  have  been  unable  to  solve  the  Irish 
problem.  Well  now  what  is  it?  Ireland  is  an  over 
peopled  country  it  is  said.  It  has  eight  and  a half 
millions  of  people  on  an  area  of  thirty-one  thousand 
eight  hundred  square  miles.  It  is  then  a very  dense 
population — perhaps  a thicker  population  upon  the 
whole  than  England.  Why  are  the  people  of  Ire- 
land not  prosperous,  contented,  and  happy?  Why 
we  hear  of  a potato  panic  and  a population  in  Ire- 
land distressed  by  the  high  price  of  potatoes.  Why, 
sir,  the  price  of  potatoes  in  this  city  is  three  times 
the  price  of  potatoes  in  Dublin;  and  at  this  moment 
potatoes  are  twice  as  dear  throughout  the  United 
States  as  throughout  Ireland.  There  are  potatoes 
enough  but  they  are  not  able  to  gel  them.  And 
whj?  There  is  one  fact  stated  by  Mr.  McCulloch 
in  one  of  his  recent  publications — not  carried  per- 
haps to  its  true  extent — but  it  explains  the  whole. 
The  labor  requisite  for  the  performance  of  every 
species  and  amount  of  labor  performed  in  Ireland, 
does  not  give  ample  scope  to  one  half  of  the  strong 
healthy  laboring  population  ot  Ireland.  Only  one 
half  of  them  get  employed.  Well  does  not  that  ex- 
plain it  all?  Only  one  half  of  the  population  is  able 
to  get  the  means  of  living  at  all.  The  other  half  is 
idle.  Every  one  must  see  the  result  of  this  want 
of  employment  amongst  such  a people — so  fond  of 
social  enjoyment.  Why  is  it  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  thus  so  destitute  of  employment?  Ireland 
complains  and  complains  justly  of  bad  government 
on  the  part  of  England.  Over  nine-tenths  of  the 
land  of  Ireland  has  been  confiscated  to  the  crown  of 
England,  within  the  last  two  or  three  hundred  years.- 
In  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  in  the  time  of  William 
the  Third,  the  confiscations  for  treason  were  very  ex- 
tensive. Well  what  became  of  these  lands?  Why 
they  were  granted  to  the  favorites  of  the  crown — 
English  people,  and  the  descendants  of  these  Englsh- 
men,  known  under  the  denomination  of  absentee 
landlords,  now  possess  nearly  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Now  the  absentee  landlord  is  not  a man  who  has 
grown  up  in  Ireland  and  has  gone  over  to  England 
to  spend  his  income.  It  is  a man  who  never  saw 
Ireland  in  his  life.  I am  acquainted  with  individual 
families,  no  member  of  which  has  visited  their 
Irish  estates  for  half  a century — the  lands  being  all 
the  time  under  “rack-rent” — in  the  hands  of  “mid- 
dle-men,” and  all  pressing  the  peasantry  and  labor 
to  the  dust. 

There  is  a strange  idea  which  most  respectable 
men  entertain  on  this  subject,  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough, for  example,  will  insist  upon  it  that  there 
is  no  evil  in  Irish  absenteeism,  because  he  goes  on 
the  universal  theory,  as  he  calls  it,  which,  he  says, 
admits  oi  no  exception — that  it  is  best  for  a man  to 
buy  where  he  can  buy  cheapest.  Well,  that  is  un- 
doubtedly so  if  he  have  the  means  of  buying.  Now, 
if  Irish  absenteeism  did  not  diminish  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  argument  would 
hold.  But  who  does  not  see  that  if  the  landlord 
lived  in  Ireland,  consuming  for  his  family  and  re- 
tainers the  products  of  Ireland,  it  would  augment  the 
employment  of  Ireland;  and  this  brings  us  to  the 
other  branch  of  the  subject.  From  early  times  the 
English  government  has  discouraged  in  Ireland  every 
sort  of  manufacture,  except  the  linen  manufacture 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged  agriculture.  It  has  given  bounties  on 
wheat. 

The  consequence  has  come  to  be  this,  that  the 
surface  of  Ireland  is  cut  up  into  so  many  small  tene- 
ments and  holdings,  that  every  man’s  labor  is  re- 
duced to  such  a small  quantity  of  superficial  surface, 
that  there  is  not  half  employment  for  labor,  and  the 
lands  are  cultivated  miserably  after  all.  Mr.  Me- 
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Cullougli  says  that  four-fifths  of  the  labor  of  Ireland 
is  laid  out  upon  the  land.  There  is  no  other  source 
of  employment  or  occupation.  This  land  being  un- 
der a “rack  rent”  is  cut  up  into  little  patches,  some- 
times not  more  than  a quarter  of  an  acre,  merely  to 
raise  potatoes,  the  cheapest  kind  of  food.  This  is 
the  reason  why  labor  is  nothing,  and  can  be  nothing 
but  mere  physical  living,  until  that  system  is  entire- 
ly changed.  This  constitutes  the  great  difference 
between  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  Europe,  the  question  is,  how  men  can  live — with 
us,  the  question  is,  how  well  they  can  live.  Can  they 
live  on  wholesome  food,  in  commodious  and  com- 
fortable dwellings — can  they  be  well  clothed  and 
educate  their  children?  Such  questions  do  not  arise 
to  the  political  economists  of  Europe.  When  rea- 
soning on  such  cases  as  that  of  Ireland,  the  question 
with  them  is  how  physical  being  can  be  kept  from 
death.  That  is  all. 

Sir,  if  I had  not  topics  enough,  and  if  I were  not 
conscious  of  having  already  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  senate  quite  too  long,  I would  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  comparison  produced  by  the  very 
cause  which  we  are  now  considering  between  Ire 
land  and  Scotland.  The  population  of  Iieland  is 
eight  millions  and  a half,  on  an  area  of  38.000 
square  miles.  Scotland  has  a population  less  than 
three  millions,  and  an  area  of  30,000  square  miles, 
only  one  third  of  which  is  arable.  The  tonnage  of 
Ireland  is  160,028,  employing  11,288  men. 

The  tonnage  of  Scotland  is  four  hundred  and 
twenty  nine  thousand,  employing  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand men.  The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  Scotland 
is  greater  than  that  of  Ireland,  and  so  with  regard 
to  coal.  Ireland  is  not,  however,  so  favorably  cir- 
cumstanced with  regard  to  that  article,  but  there  are 
excellent  mines  in  Ireland.  With  legard  to  agri- 
culture, the  agriculture  of  Scotland,  and  though  her 
climate  is  not  so  good,  nor  her  soil  so  rich  as  that  of 
Ireland,  yet  Scotland  is  a wheat  growing  country, 
and  the  prices  are  high  and  all  agricultural  business 
active.  Why,  sir,  how  has  it  come  about?  This 
great  reformation  has  been  all  brought  about  within 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  Mr.  McCullough  says , 
that  it  was  this  growth  of  the  manufacturing  cities 
of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Edinburgh  and  the  rest, 
that  by  furnishing  a market  for  the  immediate  sale 
of  agricultural  products,  that  doubled  them — raised 
them  from  a lower  to  a higher  species  of  produc- 
tion, and  changed  the  whole  face  of  Scotland.  I 
will  not  pursue  this,  but  in  my  judgment  nothing  is 
more  true  in  the  world,  than  that  the  interest  of  every 
community  of  laboring  people  does  require  a varie- 
ty of  employment — it  does  require  diversity  in  the 
pursuits  of  men,  and  the  more  that  diversity  is  ex- 
tended, in  every  part  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
everywhere  else,  the  greater  will  be  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  the  people.  Sir,  l say  it  is  em- 
ployment that  makes  the  people  hanpy.  Sir,  this 
great  truth  ought  never  to  be  forgotten;  it  ought  to 
be  placed  upon  the  title  page  of  every  book  on  poli- 
tical economy  inlended  for  America,  and  such  coun- 
tries as  America.  ‘It  ought  to  be  placed  in  every 
farmers’  almanac.  It  ought  to  head  the  columns  of 
every  farmers’  magazine  and  mechanics’  magazine. 
It  should  be  proclaimed  every  where,  notwithstand- 
ing what  we  hear  of  the  usefulness — and  1 admit 
the  high  usefulness — of  cheap  food, — notwithstand- 
ing that,  the  great  truth  should  be  proclaimed  every 
where,  should  be  made  into  a proverb,  if  it  could — 
that  where  there  is  work  for  the  hands  and  the  men, 
there  will  be  work  for  their  teeth.  .Where  there  is 
employment,  there  will  be  bread.  And  in  a coun- 
try like  our  own,  above  all  others,  will  this  truth 
hold  good — a country  like  ours,  where,  with  a great 
deal  of  spirit  and  activity  amongst  the  masses,  if 
they  can  find  employment,  there  is  also  great  will- 
ingness for  labor.  If  they  can  obtain  fair  compen- 
sation for  their  labor,  they  will  have  good  houses — 
good  clothing — good  food,  and  the  means  of  educat- 
ing their  families;  and  if  they  have  good  houses,  and 
good  clothing,  and  good  food,  and  means  of  educat- 
ing their  children,  from  their  labor,  that  labor  will 
be  cheerful,  and  they  will  be  a contented  and  happy 
people. 

Now,  sir,  no  man  can  deny  that  the  course  of 
things  in  this  county  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  has  had  a wonderful  effect  in  producing  this 
variety  of  employments.  The  improvements  of  the 
country  have  produced  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
employment.  How  much  employment  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  canals  and  railroads,  in  addition  to  the 
great  amount  of  labor  not  only  in  the  factories  ren- 
dered so  odious  in  some  quarters  by  calling  them 
monopolies  and  close  corporations,  but  in  the  work 
shops — in  the  warehouses — on  the  sea  and  on  the 
land  and  in  every  department  ol  business?  There  is 
a great  activity  and  a great  variety  in  the  employ- 
ments of  men  amongst  us  and  that  is  just  exactly  wbat 
our  condition  ought  to  be. 


And  now,  sir,  with  a very  few  words  addressed  to 
particular  interests,  I shall  relievo  the  senate.  It 
has  appeared  to  me  particularly  strange  that  our 
friends  from  the  grain  growing  states  ol  the  north- 
west do  not  take  a different  view  of  their  ultimate 
permanent  interest.  They  are  grain  growers.  They 
entertain  the  hope,  especially  since  the  repeal  of  the 
British  corn  laws,  that  they  shall  be  able  to  produce 
to  a still  larger  extent,  and  obtain  for  their  commo- 
dities abroad  a commensurate  price.  For  myself  I 
am  fully  of  opinion  that  there  will  be  a great  dis- 
appointment in  that  respect.  In  the  first  place,  by 
way  of  concession,  I do  admit,  for  I always  believed 
it,  that  with  the  British  ports  open  to  the  admission 
of  American  corn,  there  will  be  a great  deal  of  it 
sent  to  Europe,  because  of  the  cheapness  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  because  when  it  becomes  to  be  known,  it 
will  be,  1 think  well  received  amongst  the  labor- 
ing classes.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  a few  facts 
may  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  there  cannot  be  a 
vast  augmentation  of  western  and  southwestern  ex- 
portations on  account  of  a new  demand  in  Europe. 
Our  agricultural  products  have  done  little  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population.  In 
the  next  place,  the  agricultural  product  of  England 
keeps  about  pace  with  its  augmenting  population 
from  year  to  year.  But,  in  the  third  place,  if  we 
go  back  to  the  list  of  prices,  we  will  find,  that  wheat 
is  at  this  moment  after  all  we  have  heard  of  panics 
and  fears  of  panics,  is  twenty  per  cent,  lower  than 
in  former  years,  and  1 see  by  Mr.  Brown’s  price 
current  of  the  3d  of  this  month,  that  prime  flaur 
was  §3  28-100.  It  does  appear  to  me,  sir,  that 
gentlemen  who  live  on  those  fertile  lands  of  the 
west,  amongst  the  most  prosperous  and  most  favored 
communities,  would  do  exceedingly  well  lo  consider 
whether  in  fact  they  gain  anything  by  a supposed 
augmentation  of  exportations — whether  they  profit 
anything  by  an  extension  of  the  market  abroad, 
whilst  they  diminish  the  demand  at  home.  If  by  an 
importation  of  British  merchandise,  we  increase  the 
production  of  that  merchandise  in  Europe  by  put- 
ting more  hands  upon  it  and  bringing  the  goods  here 
to  the  United  States,  is  that  not  certain  to  diminish 
the  consumption  at  home;  so  that  after  all  it  comes 
to  this,  whether  it  is  better  for  an  agriculturalist  to 
have  a near  market  than  to  have  a foreign  market. 
Well,  sir,  allow  me  lo  say  a word  on  Ibis  subject  to 
gentlemen  of  tile  southern  states.  They  will  allow 
me  at  least  to  give  them  tables  and  calculations.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  instruct  Iheir  reason,  but  wish 
to  draw  their  attention  to  facts.  Now  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  is  a great  grain  purchasing  state.  1 
have  here  a table  of  articles  of  grain,  etc.,  purchased 
by  and  consumed  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  strikes  me 
lo  be  worthy  of  attention. 

Flour,  630,000  bbls.  at  $5  50  per  hbl.  $3,465,000 
Com  and  olhergrains,  3,100,000  bushels, 
at  54  els.  I,G74,050 

Coal,  180,000  tons,  at  $5  50  per  ton  1,035,000 

Wool,  7,200,000  lbs.,  at  33  cts,  per  lb.  2,376,(100 
Lumber  of  all  kinds  4,100,000 

Lead  1,300,000 

Beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  3,000,000 


$16,950,050 

The  corn  comes  chiefly  from  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina — where  can  they  expect 
to  find  a market  like  this? 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  advantage  to  these  corn 
growing  slates,  to  turn  our  people — the  consumers 
of  these  articles  out  of  the  workshops  and  to  make 
agricultural  producers  of  them  a Is-  ? This  is  ex- 
actly the  Irish  policy:  They  have  more  products 

than  they  can  find  a market  for — their  recom- 
mendation is  to  increase  the  product.  They  have 
more  mouths  to  feed  than  they  can  supply — the 
recommendation  is,  to  increase  the  number  of 
mouths! 

The  north  western  stales  are  destined  to  be  manu- 
facturing states.  They  have  iron  and  coal.  They 
have  a people  of  laborious  habils.  They  have  already 
capital  enough  to  begin  works  such  as  belong  lo  new 
states  and  new  communities  and  when  the  time 
comes — and  it  cannot  but  come  soon — they  will  see 
their  true  interest  to  be  to  feed  the  northern  and 
eastern  manufacturers  as  far  as  they  may  be  fed,  and 
in  the  mean  time  begin  to  vary  their  own  occupa- 
tions, having  classes  of  men  amongst  them,  who  are 
not  of  the  now  universal  agricultural  population. — 
And  the  sooner  they  begin  this  work,  the  belter. — 
And  begin  it  they  will,  because  they  are  an  intelligent 
arid  active  people  and  cannot  fail  lo  see  in  wbat  di- 
rection their  true  interest  lies. 

Sir,  it  docs  not  become  me  to  do  more  than  sug- 
gest in  what  appears  lo  me  the  interest  of  oilier  parts 
of  the  country.  Men  more  competent  lo  judge,  will 
do  that;  and  1 do  not  wish  to  exempt  them  from  an 
exercise  of  their  judgment.  But  now  in  regard  to 


this  manufacture  of  cotton,  I said  the  other  day  that 
I should  not  take  up  the  New  England  case.  She 
would  be  injured — injured  to  a certain  extent  un- 
questionably— but  she  would  not  bo  injured  so  much 
as  the  new  establishments  of  the  south.  It  appears 
to  me  the  plainest  proposition  in  the  world,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  the  whole  south  can  so  pro- 
fitably turn  its  attention  to,  as  to  the  manufacture  of 
these  coarse  cotton  fabrics.  The  south  can  under- 
sell New  England  altogether,  because  it  is  a fabric, 
in  the  value  of  which,  the  raw  material  is  the  chief 
element  and  labor  little.  As  labor,  therefore,  forms 
but  a small  portion  of  the  article  produced  in  its 
manufactured  state,  why  then  it  requires  less  capi- 
tal. The  raw  material  being  the  greater  element 
composing  the  value,  gives  of  course,  an  advantage 
to  those  who  raise  the  raw  material,  and  who  man- 
ufacture it  just  where  it  is  produced.  Now  I must 
say,  looking  at  the  exhibition  here  last  month,  or  the 
month  before,  nothing  appeared  to  me  better  done 
Ilian  some  of  these  cheap  cotton  fabrics  from  Virgi- 
nia, N.  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  and  I believe  much 
as  I may  venture  to  believe  anything  against  the 
opinion  of  men,  of  more  local  knowledge,  that  these 
manufactures  will  succeed  and  prosper,  if  we  let 
them  alone;  and  1 wish  them  to  prosper.  They 
have  arisen  in  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  southern 
people  to  clothe  themselves  and  their  people  against 
New  England  competition.  Well,  I desire  to  sec 
that,  and  it  strikes  me  that  the  effort  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

It  is  time  that  I relieve  the  senate  from  this  dis- 
cussion. 1 certainly  feel  the  momentous  importance 
of  the  subject.  1 feel  that  in  the  course  of  my  pub- 
lic life  I never  have  had  a more  responsible  duty  to 
perform — never  looked  forward  with  more  interest 
to  the  consequences.  If  the  present  system  of  things 
be  deranged,  no  man  can  tell  where  that  derange- 
ment is  to  stop,  or  what  are  lo  be  the  consequent  es. 
But  again  I come  back  to  the  great  question  of  the 
revenue.  I hold  (hat  the  responsibility  of  providing 
revenue  for  the  government,  rests  with  congress.  I 
hold  that  we  are  not  at  liberty,  to  devolve  that  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  executive  government,  and  I 
would  ask  the  administration  itself,  with  all  respect, 
if  now  that  there  seems  to  be  less  prospect  than  we 
had  hoped  of  an  early  termination  of  this  war, — if 
now,  within  three  or  four  months  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session  of  congress — if  now  with 
the  tried  system  which  we  are  sure  of  for  the  pro- 
duction of  adequate  revenue  so  far  as  we  may  expect 
revenue  at  all  from  duties  and  customs — il  it  would 
not  feel  safer  itself,  after  the  rejection  of  this  bill, 
than  if  it  passed. 

Sir,  I bcseecli  gentlemen  to  pause.  If  I were  a 
friend  of  the  administration — and  1 do  not  mean  to 
call  myself  its  enemy,  for  1 have  no  unfriendly  feel- 
ing lo  it — I would  beseech  it  not  to  take  this  plunge 
now  in  the  dark,  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  ui  - 
necessarily,  in  the  midst  of  a war — a war  of  which 
rio  man  can  see  the  end,  and  of  which  no  man  can 
see  the  expense.  I would  beseech  it  to  stand  firm 
on  the  well  established  ground  which  organized  tbo 
revenue  system  on  the  basis  on  whicii  it  now  stands, 
and  to  lay  aside  all  propositions  for  extensive  and 
elementary  change  to  a distant  period. 

Having  said  this  I have  discharged  my  duty.  I 
leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  senate.  I ain  not 
to  be  seduced  on  the  one  hand  by  any  disposition  to 
embarrass  the  administration — I certainly  feel  none, 
I hope  l have  manifested  none — and,  on  tiic  other 
hand  1 arn  not  to  be  deterred  by  clamor  in  the  press 
and  elsewhere,  against  those  who  conscientiously  in 
matters  of  the  highest  interest  discharge  their  duty. 
And  sir,  if  an  individual,  a most  respectable  member 
of  th is  senate,  has  been  made  the  object  of  unmea- 
sured opprobrium,  because  on  a great  question,  con- 
nected with  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  government 
and  its  revenues  in  time  of  war,  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  think  vvilli  the  majority  of  his  friends, — 
even  the  consequences  which  may  have  fallen  upon 
him,  shall  not  deter  me  from  the  fearless  discharge 
of  my  duty. 

I indicated  at  the  commencement  of  my  speech, 
that  I should  conclude  it  with  a motion  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  to  the  next  session  of 
congress.  Upon  reflection,  I deem  it  proper  to  say, 
that  I have  so  far  changed  that  purpose,  as  that  I 
shall  venture  upon  one  amendment,  to  sec  whether 
a disposition  exists  in  the  senate  to  take  this  bill  ex- 
actly as  il  is,  and  whether  in  the  particular  I shall 
mention,  in  the  judgment  of  the  senate  it  ought  not 
to  be  changed.  It  is  that  extraordinary  proposition 
to  which  I alluded  on  Saturday,  by  which  in  cases 
of  undervaluation  with  intention  to  defraud,  the 
goods  arc  to  be  seized  and  sold,  and  the  importer  lo 
De  paid  the  value  of  the  goods  as  rated  in  his  invoice, 
and  five  per  cent.  over.  I move  that  that  provision 
be  struck  out,  and  oil  this  question  1 ask  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 

The  week  has  passed  without  any  thing  new  for  us 
to  report  from  the  frontier. 

The  Nashville  Union,  of  the23ih  ult.  contains  a letter 
which  it.  says  “is  from  a prominent  citizen  of  Texas,  who 
formerly  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  occupied  a high  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  country,”  “and  whose  state- 
ments,” it  adds  ‘‘are  entitled  to  full  credit.”  The  letter 
is  dated  Point  Isabel,  June  30,1846.  “If  you  were  here 
now,  you  would  find  something  over  ten  thousand  troops 
in  camp  stretching  from  Brazos  Island  to  Rinosa  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  distance  being  about 
eighty  miles.  About  Matamoros  they  line  both  banks 
of  the  river  for  a considerable  distance.  Perhaps  half 
the  troops  are  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river.  Except 
the  quiet  entrance  into  Rinosa  nothing  has  been  done 
since  the  occupation  of  Matamoros.  We  are  waiting 
for  troops  and  subsistence — principally  the  latter. 

♦ * * * * * 

“It  is  now  understood  that  we  will  move  towards  Mon- 
teray,  a beutiful  town  at  the  head  of  the  San  Juan  (river), 
about  two  hundred  miles  distant.  I think  it  is  probable 
that  in  two  weeks  more  the  mounted  force,  viz.  the 
Texas  mounted  riflemen  and  United  States  dragoons 
will  be  on  their  march  thither.  If  we  can  get  the  need- 
ful transportation,  we  will  overrun  and  occupy,  before 
the  end  of  summer,  all  that  part  of  Mexico  lying  on  this 
side  of  the  Auahu®  mountains.  This  I imagine  will  be 
the  end  of  our  operations  in  this  direction.  If  the  war 
continues,  the  main  blow  must  be  stricken  through  Vera 
Cruz.  The  means  of  reaching  that  point  by  water  are 
always  abundant,  and  we  are  taken  at  once  into  the 
heart  of  the  enemy,  where  every  blow  will  count.  To 
approach  the  city  of  Mexico  by  Monterey , will  require  im- 
mense transportation  of  provisions  and  forage , over  an 
uninhabited  desert  of  a thousand  miles,  with  roads  through 
mountains  and  defies. 

We  hear  but  little  of  the  enemy.  The  rumor  is,  and 
has  been  for  some  some  weeks,  that  they  are  fortifying 
the  pass  this  side  of  Monterey.  It  is  said  to  be  a strong 
place.  Yet  we  will  pass  it,  if  we  try.” 

“army  of  occupation.’’ 

The  latest  dates  we  have  from  Gen.  Taylor,  are  to  the 
17th  ult.  Boats  had  reached  the  Rio  Grande  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  enable  Gen.  Taylor  to  advance  his  forces  up 
the  river. 

Camargo  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  advance 
corps,  without  a shadow  of  opposition. 

The  supply  of  wagons,  horses,  mules,  munitions,  and 
provisions,  requisite  to  enable  the  forces  to  leave  the  Rio 
Grande,  towards  the  interior  of  Mexico,  had  not  arrived. 

The  U.  S.  Quartermaster  at  Baltimore,  a few  days 
since,  advertised  that  he  would  purchase  a number  of 
wagons  for  the  U.  S.  army.  The  notice  came  to  a ready 
market.  The  way  his  quarters  were  beset  forthwith, 
and  the  crowd  of  wagons  that  were  ready  for  Uncle 
Sam’s  cash,  was  a caution.  We  have  heard  of  persons 
obtaining  $150  for  second  hand  wagons,  that  cost  when 
new  $90;  and  again  wc  have  heard  of  persons  who  had 
their  eyes  open  for  a speculation,  realizing  $600  in  a sin- 
gle day  by  purchasing  up  wagons,  and  selling  them  to 
the  government— all  scandal,  perhaps.  Yesterday’s 
American  contained  a laconic  notice  from  the  Quarter- 
master, that  he  had  “wagons  enough,  and  would  purchase 
no  mure.'’’ 

We  see  notices  of  the  purchase  of  mules  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Tennessee,  designed  for  the  army. 

The  St.  Louis  New  Era,  of  the  22d  inst.,  says — “The 
government  agents  are  still  operating  pretty  extensively 
in  this  quarter,  buying  up  mules,  horses,  and  provisions, 
and  in  having  wagons,  knapsacks,  and  various  other  ar- 
ticles manufactured  for  the  use  of  the  army.  About 
1000  barrels  of  mess  pork  have  been  bought  in  this  city, 
within  a few  day,  at  $10,  and  yesterday  we  noticed  a sale 
of  25,000  lbs.,  clear  bacon  sides,  by  the  Messrs.  Siger- 
son,  at  5 cents  per  lb.  We  understand  that  a gentleman 
is  now  in  this  city  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  light 
draught  boats  for  the  Rio  Grande.  So  we  go — the  dear 
people  pay.” 

Expenses  of  the  War.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  of 
a recent  date  has  the  following: 

"It  is  only  by  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of  particular 
items  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  with  Mexico  can  be 
estimated.  The  government  agents,  a few  days  since, 
purchased  five  hundred  barrels  mess  pork  for  the  “use  of 
the  army  ol  the  West.’’  This  pork  is  to  be  transported 
to  Santa  Fe.  It  cost  $10  per  barrel.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  supplies  were  needed  for  an  expedition  on  the  same 
route,  and  contracts  were  made  with  Bent  & St.  Vrain, 
for  transportation.  They  were  paid  8 cents  per  lb.,  from 
Independence  to  Bent’s  Fort.  The  government,  of 
course,  paid  the  transportation  to  Independence.  It  is  al- 
leged that  the  contract  to  which  wc  have  alluded  was  a 
losing  concern,  and  that  no  one  will  unde1  lake  it  for  less 
than  ten  cents  per  pound.  A barrel  of  pork  will  average 
320pounds.  The costof its  transporlion fr<  m Fort  Leav  n- 
worth,  to  which  point  all  public  stores  are  shipped,  to 
Bent’s  Fort,  will  then  be  thirty-two  dollars.  But  this  is 
not  all.  It  has  there  to  be  wagoned  to  Santa  Fe,  and  it 
is  a very  moderate  calculation  to  say  that  the  additional 
cost,  with  the  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  Foil  Lea- 
venworth, will  increase  the  cost  to  $10  per  barrel.  Add 
the  original  cost  and  it  makes  the  actual  expense  of  tite 
barrel  of  pork,  on  its  delivery  at  Santa  Fe,  fifty  dollars. 
In  other  words,  the  government  pays  $25,000  for  the  500 
barrels  of  pork. 


“The  cost  of  all  other  freight  must  be  charged  in  the 
same  way — by  the  pound — and  the  expense  cannot  be 
much  less  than  we  have  estimated.” 

Arkansas — Horrible  Lynch  law. — The  4th  of  July 
last  was  desecrated  by  a mob  which  assembled  at 
Columbus,  Chicot  county,  Ark.,  for  the  deliberate 
purpose,  and  which  they  deliberately  effected,  by 
taking  from  the  jail  of  the  county,  William,  the 
slave  of  the  late  Col.  Walworth,  a rich  planter  of 
said  county,  on  a charge  for  killing  of  whom  Wil- 
liam had  been  confined  for  more  than  a year;  he  had 
been  tried  twice,  and  once  found  guilty,  but  from 
some  technicality  a new  trial  bad  been  ordered. — 
The  people  began  to  apprehend  that  he  would  es- 
cape punishment, — notwithstanding  his  guilt.  To 
prevent  this,  they  determined  to  take  him  trom  jail 
and  hang  him  without  further  troubling  judge  or 
jury.  The  jailor  remonstrated  in  vain — the  prison 
was  broke  open — William  was  led  forth  with  a hal- 
ter round  his  neck,  and  in  cold  blood  hung  to  a tree 
within  100  yards  of  the  jail. 

Officers 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Buchanan,  4th  U.  S.  Infantry,  is 
another  gallant  claimant  for  a nitche  of  distinction  in 
the  rank  of  the  “ Maryland  Line.” 

Capt.  B.  is  a native  of  the  City  of  Baltimore. — 
His  father,  the  late  Andrew  Buchanan  Esq.  was  for- 
merly an  extensive  merchant  of  this  City.  Captain 
Buchanan  has  been  fifteen  years  with  his  regiment — 
has  served  with  credit  through  the  Black  Hawk  war 
and  the  Florida  war.  He  has  been  in  five  engage- 
ments. 

Gen.  Taylor’s  official  Report  of  the  battle  of  the 
Resaca  de  la  Paima,  says.  “A  small  party  under 
Capt.  Buchanan  and  Lieuts.  Flays  and  Woods,  4th  In- 
fantry, composed  chiefly  of  men  of  that  regiment, 
drove  the  enemy  from  a breast -work  which  lie  occu- 
pied, and  captured  a piece  of  artillery.” 

The  exploit  for  which  he  was  honorably  mentioned 
in  the  official  despatches,  was  one  unsurpassed  in  dar- 
ing and  gallantry,  by  any  of  the  acts  of  heroism  that 
made  up  that  brilliant  and  memorable  fight.  It  is  de- 
tailed in  the  report  of  Maj.  Allen,  commanding  the  4th 
Infantry.  He  states  that  a heavy  fire  of  grape  and 
musketry  was  opened  upon  them,  from  a field  piece 
and  breast-work,  supported  by  from  1 50  to  200  Infan- 
try. Capt.  Buchanan,  finding  himself  the  senior  offi- 
cer on  the  spot,  threw  himself  upon  them,  with  about 
25  men  and  two  Lieuts.,  Hays  and  Woods,  sprang  to 
the  piece,  cut  down  the  mules  which  were  attached 
to  it,  and  secured  it  in  a most  adroit  manner.  Capt. 
B’s  report  to  his  Major,  of  his  service  in  the  2d  day’s 
fight,  is  the  shortest  of  all  that  have  been  published, 
and  admirable  for  its  simplicity  and  generosity. 

Camp,  on  the  Battle-field,  May  10th,  1846. 

Sir, — In  compliance  with  your  request,  I have  the 
honor  to  report  that,  in  the  deployment  of  the  4th  In- 
fantry, I found  myself  in  command  of  companies  B, 
D,  and  K,  on  the  left  of  the  road  as  we  entered,  and 
having  been  ordered  to  cross  to  the  right  and  advance, 
did  so.  After  crossing  the  pond,  I-liad  with  me  Lieuts. 
Hays  and  Woods  and  about  twenty  men  of  different 
regiments,  mostly  however,  of  the  4th.  Upon  deploy- 
ing my  men  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  I discovered  one 
of  the  enemy’s  pieces  about  fifty  yards  in  my  front, 
which  was  defended  by  about  150  Infantry.  I charged 
and  took  the  piece  and  attempted  to  spike  it,  but  not 
being  able  to  do  so,  took  it  back  to  a place  of  safety.— 
The  enemy  had  a breast-work  in  my  rear,  and  opened 
a heavy  fire  on  me,  when,  with,  about  ten  men,  I dis- 
lodged him  and  drove  him  across  the  road.  Too  much 
credit  cannot  be  given  to  Lieuts.  Hays  and  Woods,  of 
the  4th.  They  were  among  the  very  first  to  reach  the 
piece,  and  to  them  belongs  the  credit  of  its  capture.— 
Whilst  I was  engaged  in  driving  the  enemy  from  his 
breast-work,  these  officers,  with  their  men,  repulsed  a 
party  that  charged  them  in  order  to  recapture  the 
piece.  I cannot  refrain  from  calling  your  attention  to 
Sergeant  Major  Maloney  and  Corporal  Farrall,  who 
behaved  with  remarkable  coolness  and  gallantry. — 
Every  body  did  his  duty  nobly,  as  becomes  American 
soldiers. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant. 

Robert  C.  Buchanan,  Capt.  4th  Infantry 

To  Maj.  G.  W.  Allen,  Command’g  4th  Inf’y. 

Death  of  Capt.  Page,  U.  S.  A.  The  dreadful, 
wounds  received  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  May  by 
this  gallant  officer,  have  proved  fatal,  but  not 
before  his  unfortunate  and  devoted  wife  succeeded  in 
overtaking  him.  On  learning  that  her  husband  was 
wounded,  she  started  from  Baltimore  on  the  instant 


reached  New  Orleans,  in  the  least  possible  time,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  first  Steamboat  for  Point  Is- 
abel. The  Steamboat  was  unfortunately  delayed 
some  days  for  the  purpose  of  taking  volunteers  on 
board,  and  when  Mrs.  Page  reached  Point  Isabel,  she 
learnt  that  her  wounded  husband  had  embarked  a day 
or  two  before,  for  N.  Orleans.  She  got  back  to  New 
Orleans,  and  joined  her  husband  on  the  6th.  They 
embarked  from  thence  for  St.  Louis,  on  the  7th  inst. 
on  board  the  steamer  Missouri.  On  the  passage  up, 
whilst  the  boat  was  but  a short  distance  above  Cairo, 
on  the  morning  of  the  12th  July,  Captain  Page  breath- 
ed his  last.  His  remains  reached  St.  Louis  on  the 
13th.  Dr.  W.  W.  Mercer,  hud  embarked  in  atten- 
dance on  Capt.  Page  and  was  unremitting  in  atten- 
tion. 

Lieut.  Blake.  J1  letter  from  Gen.  Worth,  dated 
New  Orleans,  May  18,  1846,  says. — You  will  probably, 
by  this  mail,  hear  of  the  loss  of  that  gallant  ornament 
and  devoted  member  of  your  corps,  my  warmly  cher- 
ished friend,  Blake.  The  manner  adds  poignancy  to 
our  sorrows.  Flad  he  fallen  in  the  conflict,  in  which 
by  all  accounts,  he  had  especially  distinguished  him- 
self, regrets  would  have  been  turned  into  envy.  Af- 
ter the  battle,  on  casting  aside  his  weapons,  one  of 
his  pistols  accidently  discharged,  and  gave  him  a mor- 
tal wound.  Knowing  and  valueing  him  as  I did,  you 
will  readily  conceive  how  I deplore  his  loss,  both  as 
a gallant  and  true  hearted  friend,  and  accomplished 
comrade.  He  has  left  no  better  soldier  behind.” — 

“Our  troops  have  behaved  with  great  intrepidity.- 
Every  man  lias  done  his  duty.  My  own  gallant  reg- 
iment speaks  for  itself  in  the  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded—’ verified  by  the  colors  of  the  crack  Mexi- 
can regiment,  that  of  Tobasco.  Would  to  God  I could 
have  been  with  them;  but  a sad  fate  ordered  other- 
wise. There  is  time  yet;  it  is  but  the  beginning  of 
the  end.  I sail  to-morrow,  and,  with  God’s  blessing 
will  be  in  line  by  the  21st. 

(Lieut.  Blake  served  with  Gen.  Worth  throughout 
liis  operations  in  Florida.) 

Lieut.  Randolph  Ridgely.  We  have  already  an- 
nounced the  appointment,  by  the  President,  of  this 
gallant  Marylander  to  a Captaincy  by  brevet,  with  the 
additional  function  of  Assistant  Adjutant  General. — 
How  Capt.  Ridgely  is  appreciated  in  camp,  may  be 
judged  from  the  following  voluntary  tribute  from  his 
commander. 

FIead  Quarters,  Right  Wing  Army  ofY 

Occupation,  Camp  at  Matamoras,  Mexico,  S- 
June  24th,  1246.  j 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Baltimore  American: 

Sirs: — I was  much  gratified  to  read  an  article  from 
your  paper,  which  stated  that  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
contemplated  the  presentation  of  a sword  to  Lieut. 
Randolph  Ridgely,  who  commanded  Major  Ring- 
gold’s  company  of  Flying  Artillery  at  “Resaca  de  la 
Palma”  on  the  9th  May.  That  company  was  a por- 
tion of  the  Right  Wing  of  tlic  Army  on  the  8th  and  9th, 
which  circumstance  brought  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Lieut.  Ridgely  under  my  immediate  observation.  I 
avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  assure  you  that  the  cit- 
izens of  Baltimore  could  not  reward  a more  merito- 
rious or  brave  officer,  and  as  liis  immediate  comman- 
der, I am  happy  in  thus  testifying  to  his  worth. 

Your  ob’t  servant,  D.  E.  Twiggs, 

Col.  2d  Dragoons. 

The  Mortally  Wounded.  The  Surgeon  General 
of  the  Army  on  the  Rio  Grande  has  sent  to  the  editor 
of  the  Washington  Union  a list  of  the  private  soldiers 
who  were  mortally  wounded  in  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  who  expired  on 
the  days  of  the  battles,  or  have  since  died  of  their 
wounds.  It  is  as  follows: 

William  Atherton,  Lewis  H.  Tucker,  George 
Bates,  Charles  Wilson,  Frederick  Papae,  James  Man- 
ning, Thomas  Cantwell,  — Martin,  — Eichier,  Owen, 
Hawkins,  James  Morgan,  William  B.  Fuller,  John 
Forsyth,  Mathew  Niddy,  Charles  Marsiand,  George 
Chisholm,  Philip  Lee,  Orlando  Pierce,  Robt.  Mathews, 
Daniel  Mc-Dardic, — Eldridge,  James  Stockley,  — 
Albertson, — Shermaher,  Wtigart  Plorace, — Francis, 
— Anthony, — Fisher,  — Mullen,  — Hunt, — Hart, — 
Wallace, — Farrell, — Lewis, — Murray, — Waldron, — 
Patton, — Haddock. 

The  names  of  the  men  who  were  killed  outright,  or 
who  did  not  come  under  the  observation  of  the  sur- 
geons, have  not  been  reported  to  the  Surgeon  Gene- 
ral’s Office. 
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THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  TWENTY- 
NINTH  CONGRESS. 


History  will  h ive  eventful  incidents  to  record  of  the 
session  of  congress  which  terminated  at  12  o’clock,  m. 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1846.  Its  duration  was 253  days, 
being,  we  believe,  the  longest  session  ever  held. 

Congress  assembled  under  favorable  circumstances 
for  operating.  Not  only  did  the  majorities  in  the  senate 
and  house  harmonzie  in  political  sentiment,  but  their 
large  joint  majorities  harmonized  with  the  executive, 
and  thus  placing  all  the  departments  of  government  in 
the  hands  of  one  party,  the  minority  were  powerless. 

The  general  aspect  of  affairs  however,  was  far  from 
cloudless  A portentous  gloom  had  accumulated  over 
the  Atlantic  horizon.  The  president  had  commenced 
his  administration  by  asserting  claims  to  territory  in  the 
northwest  in  such  direct  terms,  and  lie  opened  this  ses 
sion  of  eongtpss  by  urging  upon  them  in  the  most  em- 
phatic language,  an  immediate  adjustment  of  the  boun- 
daries upon  what  ho  pronounced  to  be  an  “unquestiona- 
able-’’  line,  which  ‘'could  not  be  abandoned  without  a 
sacrifice  of  both  national  honor  and  interest.”  To  main- 
tain and  carry  out  this  measure  as  advised  by  the  presi 
dent,  evidently  would  have  been  to  risk  a war  with  Great 
Britain,  if  not  to  render  it  inevitable.  Her  government, 
her  parliament,  her  statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  her 
punlic  journals  of  all  parties,  united  as  with  one  voice, 
in  asserting  that  nil  attempt  to  carry  out  the  demand  of 
the  president  in  that  particular,  would  and  should  be 
resisted.  The  president  reiterated  his  demand,  and  it 
depended  upon  congress  whether  that  demand  should 
be  persisted  in.  Very  grave  apprehensions  were  enter- 
tained on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A most  import- 
ant crisis  was  at  hand. 

The  strongest  hope  that  peace  would  be  preserved, 
seemed  to  he  founded  upon  the  tact,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  extremity  of  the  quarrel  and  the  demand  lor  an 
issue,  yet  no  preparation  had  been  recommended  by  the 
president  for  the  possible  contingency  of  a war.  The 
nation  remained  quietly  upon  a peace  establishment,  as 
it  regarded  European  powers. 

The  finances  of  the  country  were  at  the  time  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  the  revenues  furnishing  ample 
means  for  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  go- 
vernment. Commerce  was  prosperous,  notwithstanding 
threatening  appearance.-;  manufactories  were  in  full  and 
profitable  operation;  the  money  market,  currency,  and 
exchanges  '\ere  in  as  fair  condition  as  the  country  had 
ever  witnessed. 

The  country  was  still  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Whether  at  this  time  to  risk,  if  not  absolutely  to  incur 
a war  with  Great  Britain,  for  a disputed  claim  to  terri- 
tory which  was  not  yet  in  legitimate  possession  of  either 
power,  was  no.v  the  question? 

An  elaborate  discussion  took  place  in  each  house 
upon  this  all  ab-orbing  question,  which  was  maintained 
with  great  ability  lor  many  weeks. 

Finally,  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a large  ma- 
jority, adopted  a resolution  for  terminating  the  joint  oc- 
cupancy of  Oregon,  not  exactly  in  the  form  which  was 
urged  by  the  executive,  but  in  a lorm  which  the  execu- 
tive considered  available  for  carrying  out  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  president  in  the  premises. 

The  senate,  however,  hesitated  so  far  to  compromit 
the  peace  of  the  nation.  After  one  of  the  ablest  debates 
that  ever  took  place  in  that  body,  it  was  decided,  virtu- 
ally, that  the  claim  should  not  be  insisted  upon  in  the 
manner  and  to  the  extent  which  the  president  had  re- 
commended, but  that  negotiations  should  be  renewed. 

In  virtue  of  this  decision,  the  president  having  acqui- 
esced, overtures  were  immediately  made  by  the  British 
government  for  settling  the  long  disputed  controversy,  by 
establishing  a boundary  which  our  government  had  re- 
peatedly proposed,  and  which  the  British  government 
had  as  often  rejected. 

The  two  nations  are  nowin  harmony,  thanks  to  a 
kind  superintending  Provide!  ce. 

Peace  however  was  not  to  be  preserved  to  the  nation. 
Meusures  were  in  progress  which  led  to  a war  upon 
our  own  continent,  and  with  a neighboring  republic. — 
Amongst  the  enactments  of  the  sea-ion  just  closed,  one 
of  the  most  eventful  in  its  future  effects  upon  the  Union, 
was, — 

The  declaration  war,  or,  to  adopt  the  title  of  the  act 
“recognising  the  existence  of  war  with  Mexico.” 

Whether  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  this  war, 
is  to  be  confined  to  merely  “conquering  a peace,”  or  | 
whether  it  is  to  expand  into  a conflict  for  the  conquest 
of  territory,  is  hardly  any  longer  a matter  of  doubt. 

Ttie  declaration  of  war  was  of  course  followed  by  en- 
actments for  carrying  it  on  with  vigor.  Whatever  the 
president  asked  f>r  from  congress,  was  promptly  voted, 
and  with  uncommon  unanimity. 

The  army  proper,  was  authorized  to  be  augmented 
to  nearly  double  its  usual  force.  The  navy  was  placed 
upon  a war  establishment  and  considerably  enlarged. 

A volunteer  force  of  50,010  men,  was  authorised- 

Loans  and  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  ( 
twelve  millions  were  authorised. 
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Appropriations,  of  ten  millions  in  one  sum.  of  nearly 
twelve  millions  in  another,  and  in  vaiious  bills,  of  an 
amount  which  including  these  two,  it  is  believed,  will 
considerably  exceed  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  were  grant- 
ed within  ttie  space  of  a few  weeks, — and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  this  large  amount  will  all  he  required 
before  the  fiscal  year  expires- 

Not  only  have  congress  voted  all  the  appropriations 
which  the  president  asked  for,  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
hut  in  one  of  the  four  volunteer  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions enacted,  it  is  said  they  have  ordered  payment  to  be 
made  to  volunteers,  whether  legally  ordered  into  service 
or  not. 

Whether  the  president  will  he  more  fortunate  in  his 
plan  of  conducting  a foreign  war  by  the  principle  agen- 
cy of  volunteer  FORCES,  at  a less  cxpence,  and  with 
more  efficiency,  than  has  ever  yet  been  achieved  by  such 
method,  is  to  be  tested.  Our  own  convictions  as  to 
these  points  were  long  since  expressed.  We  have  met 
with  nothing  yet  to  induce  a change  of  opinion.  We 
would  most  gladly  be  spared  the  proof,  by  a speedy  and 
honorable  adjustment  of  all  existing  difficulties  with 
Mexico. 

One  other  feature  has  distinguished  the  first  session 
of  the  twenty-ninth  congress,  scarcely  of  less  interest 
to  the  people  of  this  country  than  the  preservation  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  or  the  declaration  and  prose- 
cution of  a war  against  Mexico,  and  that  is — 

The  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protection  to 
American  manufactures,  the  repeal  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  the  substitution  of  an  ad  valorem  revenue  tariff', 
which  by  its  provisions,  invites  as  large  an  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise  as  can  be  induced,  for  the  sake 
of  deriving  a revenue  to  the  government,  and  without 
any  countervailing  provisions  for  insuring  a reciprocity 
of  trade  from  foreign  powers. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  measure,  and  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  further  accommodations  to 
importers,  the  warehouse  system  is  introduced,  and  has 
already  commenced  its  efficient  operation. 

The  new  tariff  very  materially  diminishes  duties  upon 
goods  imported.  The  experiment  will  he  tested,  whether 
the  increase  in  amount  of  importations  will  compensate 
the  treasury  for  this  reduction-  Great  differences  of 
opinion  have  been  expressed  by  statesmen  and  by  men 
of  business  as  to  the  issue-  Our  own  impression  is,  that 
after  the  drawback  operation  between  this  and  the 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the  new  tariff  bill, 
the  country  will  be  inundated  with  goods  “dog  cheap” 
from  Europe, — that  the  revenue  will  of  course  he  large, 
— until  the  specie  that  is  now  in  the  country  and  the  credit 
that  has  been  retrieved  during  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  ore  both  drained  off  for  the  balance  of  trade-,  a 
short  time  only  will  he  required  to  accomplish  this;  then 
poverty  comes  into  play,  and  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment will  suffer  together. 

In  association  with  these  important  modifications  of 
the  whole  policy  of  the  country,  is  the  re-enactment  of 
the  sub- treasury  system,  with  provisions  for  exacting 
payment  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1347,  in 
gold  and  silver  only,  of  all  sums  payably  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  an  entire  disconnection  of  the  govern- 
ment from  banks. 

The  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  been  established  by 
enactment,  and  will  at  length  go  into  operation,  ft  hap- 
pens unfortunately  that  the  bill  fails  to  make  any  appro- 
priation for  erecting  the  requisite  buildings.  Much  may 
be  done  however,  preparatory  to  such  an  expenditure. 

Acts,  under  which  senators  and  representatives  from 
Texas  took  their  seats  in  congress,  and  that  Stale  was 
added  to  the  constellation  of  the  Union,  were  passed. 

Acts  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  probable  two  additional 
States  will  forthwith  send  senators  and  representatives 
to  congress,  were  also  enacted,  wh  ich  acts  were  said  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  statesmen  of  both  Iowa  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Besides  the  above  enactments,  the  two  houses  passed 
and  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature — 

The  liver  and  harbor  bill,  and 

The  French  spoliation  bill, 

both  of  which  the  president  returned  with  his  veto,  and 
they  were  lost. 

The  two  millions  bill.  The  substance  of  the  confi- 
dential communication  from  the  president  which  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  senate  with  closed  doors  for 
several  days  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  was  de- 
veloped by  (he  president’s  message  to  congress,  which 
we  insert,  asking  for  two  millions  of  dollars  to  be  used 
in  procuring  a satisfactory  peaco  with  Mexico.  Some 
remarks  of  the  press  upon  the  history  of  this  important 
proposition  will  also  be  found  in  this  numbei.  The  bill 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  but  with  such  an 
amendment  thereto,  ns  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  those 
that  proposed  the  bill,  and  they  voted  against  its  pas- 
sage. The  bill  reached  the  senate  only  a few  hours 
before  the  session  closed.  It  now  involved  in  ad- 
dition to  other  highly  important  considerations,  that  of 
the  slave  question,  as  well  as  that  of  additional  territory 
to  be  added  to  the  Union.  Grave  topics  to  be  decided 
donnq  a fit  of  convulsions! 


A final  decision  was  evaded,  and  the  bill  failed. 

The  Cherokee  treaty  hill  had  passed  both  houses,  but 
tailed  to  receive  the  signature  of  presiding  officers  in 
time. 

The  post  office  and  post  route  bill,  after  passing  both 
houses,  in  some  form,  also  fniled  at  the  the  last  moment 
to  he  consummated,  very  much,  it  is  said,  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  those  engaged  in  that  department.  The  law 
remains  as  it  was,  and  no  new  routes  are  authorised. 

Closing  a session.  No  one  that  lias  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  manner  in  which  business  is  usu- 
ally conducted  within  the  few  last  hours  of  sessions  that 
are  to  terminate  at  a given  moment,  whether  of  the  le- 
gislatures of  the  states,  or  of  the  genera!  government, 
can  bo  otherwise  than  alarmed  at  the  manifest  danger  to 
which  the  tublic  welfare  is  in  those  eventful  moments 
exposed,  ft  almost  invariably  happens  that  many  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  the  session  are  procrasti- 
nated to  the  last  moment.  Such  for  instance,  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  case  with  the  general  appropriation 
bills,  which  escaped  “by  the  very  skin  of  their  teeth.” 
As  t lie  final  hour  approaches,  confusion  seems  to  grow 
every  moment  more  confounded,  as  all  the  measures  then 
in  transitu  are  huddled  together.  The*  legislature  in- 
stead of  preserving  its  character  of  a deliberative  body, 
at  these  times  more  resembles  a mob.  No  man  can  tell 
the  impulse  that  will  control  the  next  moment  in  rela- 
tion to  any  proposition  whatever. 

This  very  state  of  confusion  is  not  unfrequently  sought 
for  and  availed  of,  to  accomplish  measures,  that  so  long 
as  memlit  rs  took  time  to  reflect  on  </ retained  a cool  judg- 
ment,never  could  be  accomplished.  Measures  that  under 
investigation  have  become  utterly  hopeless,  take  this  last 
expedient  for  success.  An  artful  advocate  contrives  to 
hurry  many  a measure  through  the  forms  of  legislation 
without  one  in  twenty  of  the  members  being  in  the  least 
aware  of  its  import,  or  perhaps  of  its  passage.  The  case 
should  be  indeed  of  the  very  last  necessity,  that  would 
authorise  a legislature  to  entertain  at  such  a moment, 
an  original  and  highly  important  proposition. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  steamer  Great  Western  left  Liverpool  on  tha 
25th  of  July,  and  reached  New  York  on  the  10th  in- 
stant. 

The  weather.— From  the  19th  to  the  25th  of  July, 
“there  have  been  numerous  showers  of  rain,  and 
although  the  atmosphere  has  been  cool,  we  believe 
it  has  not  been  unfavorable  to  the  ripening  of  tho 
crops,  which  in  this  neighborhood  look  well  and  pro- 
mise to  be  very  abundant-” 

The  “learned  blacksmith,”  Mr.  Elihu  Burritt,  con- 
tinues to  excite  much  attention  in  England.  He  has 
been  lecturing  successfully  in  Manchester. 

The  National  7'ribute  to  Mr.  Cobden  was  progress- 
ing satisfaclorally.  Over  .£50,000  bad  been”  sub- 
scribed. 

"The  Sarah  Sands,”  a new  iron  steamer  of  1 350 
tons,  was  to  be  launched  on  the  8th  inst.  She  is’  in- 
tended for  C.  W.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  to  run 
between  Liverpool  and  that  port. 

The  potato  disease,  lias  reappeared  in  various  parts 
of  England  and  Ireland.  “Mention  is  made  in  tho 
journals,  from  nearly  every  district  of  Ireland,  that 
the  potato  rot  has  appeared  in  this  year’s  crop;  and 
many  of  them  express  the  most  gloomy  apprehen- 
stons  of  the  result.  The  county  of  Cork  would  ap- 
pear to  be  peculiarly  visited  with  this  scourge.  A 

correspondent  of  the  Cork  Reporter,  says “The 

potato  crop  is  entirely  destroyed  in  Crookhaven,  and 
around  four  miles.  The  people  are  in  an  absolute 
state  of  bewilderment.  The  blast  has  been  nearly 
universal;  and  such  is  the  effect,  that  the  stalk  and 
stems  thus  blasted  break  off'  quile  rotten  like,  and 
the  young  potatoes,  that  were  found,  are  mostly  black. 
All  the  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  fort- 
night; until  then  every  thing  seemed  promising.” 

There  are,  we  regret  to  say,  complaints  of  the  ap- 
pearunce  of  the  disease  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  we  trust  that  an  allwise  Provtdenco 
may  avert  the  further  spread  of  such  a dire  dis- 
aster. 

On  such  occasions  there  is  a natural  tendency  to 
create  alarm  and  magnify  the  evil.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  fear  which  prevailed  at  the  time 
Peel  was  enabled  to  pass  his  bill  for  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws;  but  the  evil  proved  less  serious  than 
limid  people  apprehended,  and  the  minister  was 
charged  with  furthering  the  delusion.  On  all  such 
occasions  selfishness  combines  with  act  amiable  phi- 
lanthropy to  alarm  the  public.  The  result,  however. 
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in  the  present  instance,  has  been  to  increase  the  de- 
mand for  Indian  wheat,  and  necessarily  to  improve 
the  price.  Ireland  will  be  the  recepient  of  a large 
quantity  of  Indian  wheat,  and  to  the  starved  pea- 
santry of  that  unfortunate  country,  when  they  be- 
come used  to  it,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  a God- 
send.” 

The  price  of  “Indian  wheat,”  by  which  name  they 
have  christened  our  Indian  corn,  had  improved  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  in  potatoes.  Say  Is.  to 
6d.  per  quarter. 

The  Cotton  Market,  has  been  spiritless  during 
the  week.  “It  feels  the  general  depression  which 
prevailed — prices  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  altered, 
but  the  tone  of  spinners  and  dealers  is  influenced  by 
the  stagnation.”  The  Liverpool  cotton  market  re- 
port for  the  week  ending  the  24th,  says:  “The  great 
subject  of  interest  for  us  now  is  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Manchester  trade,  and  the  rate  of  con- 
sumption generally.  Under  this  point  we  have  less 
reason  for  satisfaction  than  might  have  been  hoped 
for.  Not  only  are  the  profits  of  spinning  and  man- 
ufacturing greatly  decreased,  but  have  become  in 
some  cases  non-remuneralive;  added  to  which,  the 
facility  of  sale  is  greatly  abridged,  even  at  much 
reduced  rates.  From  this  cause  our  market  has 
. been  less  spirited  and  flatter  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been,  and,  we  may  say,  has  been  under  consi- 
derable check.  A different  and  improved  state  of 
things  in  Manchester  would  now  be  very  sensibly 
felt  "amongst  us  in  Liverpool  generally.  For  this 
improvement  it  appears  that  we  must  wait,  hoping 
that  the  good  promise  of  an  abundant  harvest  may 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  desired  end.  Prices  re- 
main nearly  as  before,  with  a slight  tendency  up- 
wards. 3,000  American  and  400  Surals  have  been 
taken  on  speculation,  and  2,700  American,  450  Per- 
nams,  and  50  Madras  for  export.  Sales  to  day,  5,000 
to  6,000  bales.  The  sales  of  the  week  amount  to 
6,710  bales.” 

Flour  and  Wheat. — Liverpool,  July  24th, — 
Brown,  Shipley  & Co.,  write,  Liverpool,  July  25th. 
Transactions  limited — prices  merely  sustained. 

Though  the  weather  has  been  and  continues  ra- 
ther unsettled  here,  it  appears  to  have  been  favora- 
ble for  the  progress  of  the  harvest  in  the  southern 
districts  and  a farther  decline  has  taken  place  in  the 
London  corn  market  and  our  own  is  also  rather 
lower.  Western  flour  25  a 26s.  chiefly  25s.  6d.  per 
bbl.,  and  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  24s.  a 24s.  6J. 
per  bbl.  Sour  22s.  a 22s.  6d.;  wheat  6s.  a 7s.  per 
70  lbs.  Indian  corn,  however,  has  advanced  from 
the  late  depression  in  consequence  of  the  potatoe 
disease  having  again  shown  itself  in  Ihegrowingcrop 
in  some  districts  in  Ireland,  and  yellow  may  now  be 
quoted  28  a 29s.  and  white  29  a 30s.  per  quarter.— 
The  duty  on  wheat  is  now  6s.  per  quarter,  and  on 
flour  3s.  6d.  per  bbl. 

London,  July  24.— Free  foreign  wheat  held  at 
easier  rates.  The  greater  part  of  this  article  now 
unconsumed  is  of  inferior  quality,  injured  by  long 
continuance  in  the  warehouses.  Newly  arrived 
American  flour  is  in  good  demand  at  prices  varying 
with  the  reputation  of  the  brands.  At  yesterday’s 
market  the  wheat  trade  remained  dull,  and  so  few 
transactions  took  place  that  prices  were  nominally 
the  same  as  those  current  on  Monday.  Floating 
cargoes  of  Indian  corn  were  in  request  for  shipment 
to  Ireland,  and  Is.  dearer. 

Provisions. — Little  change  has  occurred  in  the 
value  of  American  provisions  since  the  sailing  of 
the  Hibernia;  at  the  same  time  a fair  amount  of  bu- 
siness is  being  done  in  beef,  but  pork  has  only  a 
sluggish  demand;  the  lower  qualities  of  both  are 
inquired  after.  The  value  of  grease  butter  has  de- 
clined, 50s.  only  being  afforded  for  it  at  public  sale. 
The  price  of  cheese  has  also  receded,  the  inferior 
qualities  here  not  being  in  demand.  Fine  lard,  in 
kegs,  is  wanted,  and  brought  39s.  9d.;  other  qualities 
sold  at  former  pi  ices. 

Rice. — A large  business  has  been  done  at  improv- 
ing rates,  9,000  bags  having  been  sold  at  1 Is  6d.  to 
11s.  9d.  for  broken,  and  12s.  3d,  to  14s.  for  ordinary 
to  very  good  white  Bengal.  Among  the  sales  were 
100  tierces  Carolina  at  22s.  to  24s.  per  cvvt. 

Iron. — During  the  last  three  weeks  there  has  been 
considerable  animation  in  the  trade.  Large  orders 
have  been  given  out,  particularly  for  rails,  and  the 
prospects  of  the  trade  are  good.  During  the  last 
few  days  some  apprehensions  has  been  evinced  as  to 
the  ability  of  the  present  government  to  get  through 
their  measures  with  respect  to  the  equalisation  of 
the  sugar  duties,  and  the  possibility  of  an  immediate 
general  election.  This  has  operated  on  the  funds, 
and  has  had  a depressing  effect  on  the  prices  of  most 
staple  articles.  Manufactured  iron,  notwithstand- 
ing, is  firm,  pig  iron,  within  the  last  seven  days, 


may  be  quoted  2s.  6d.  per  ton  lower.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  present  quotations; — merchant  bar  £8 
15s.;  best  rolled  <£10  15s.;  nail  rod  £9  10s.;  hoop 
<£10  15s.;  sheet  .£11  15s.;  No.  1 Scotch  pig £4  2s.  6d.; 
No.  3 ditto  £4. 

In  1843,  the  quantity  of  iron  made  weekly  in  North 
and  South  Staffordshire  was  520  tons;  the  make  now 
amounts  to  1,530  tons. 

Wool. — The  sales  of  foreign  and  colonial  wool  in 
London  exhibit  on  the  middling  and  inferior  kinds,  a 
decline  of  2d.  per  lb.  as  compared  with  the  previous 
sales.  Other  descriptions  have  receded  about  Id. — 
These  sales  influence  the  market  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  impression  amongst  the  trade  in  the 
north  of  England  is,  that  prices  are  not  likely  to  sink 
below  the  present  rates— an  opinion  which  a short 
time  will  test. 

The  Apple  Crop,  is  said  to  have  generally  failed 
throughout  Europe. 

The  IIon.  Louis  M’Lane. — In  the  “European 
Times”  which  went  out  by  the  steamship  Hibernia, 
on  the  19th,  we  stated  that  Mr.  M’Lane  had  con- 
veyed to  Liverpool  the  ratified  Oregon  treaty  for 
despatch  by  that  steamer  to  the  United  States.  The 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  took  the  advantage 
of  the  minister’s  visit  to  this  port  by  presenting  the 
following  address  on  Monday,  the  20th. 

“To  His  Excellency  Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  Minister 

Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  America  to 

Great  Britain. 

“Sir — The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Liverpool  desire  to  express  to  you  the  high  sense 
which  they  entertain  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  exertions  which  you  have  recently  made  for 
maintaining  friendly  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  The  merchants  of  Liverpool 
have  read  with  great  pleasure,  and  heartily  concur 
in  the  opinion  which  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  expressed  of  the  services  which  you 

have  rendered  to  your  own  country  and  to  ours. 

Although  the  consciousness  of  having  labored  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  mankind,  is  in  itself  a great  re- 
ward, it  cannot  fail  to  afford  you  additional  pleasure 
to  learn  that  those  who  have  anxiously  watched  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  now  happily  terminated, 
have  duly  appreciated  the  patience,  ability,  and 
temper  by  which  your  conduct  has  been  distinguish- 
ed. Whilst  you  have  carefully  maintained  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,  you  have  largely  contributed  to 
save  both  nations  from  the  horrors  of  war.  The 
highest  renown  belongs  to  such  labors,  and  their  true 
value  will  not  be  measured  by  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  Oregon  question  alone. 

“The  example  which  has  been  set  by  the  states- 
men of  the  two  great  nations  thus  settling  by  discus- 
sion and  in  a spirit  of  moderation  and  justice,  dis- 
putes of  longstanding,  and,  from  peculiar  circum- 
stances, of  the  gravest  political  importance,  is  of  in- 
estimable value  to  the  world.  Entertaining  for  your 
character  the  most  sincere  respect,  and  particularly 
for  this  portion  of  it  which  we  have  observed  in  your 
intercourse  with  our  own  government,  we  beg  you 
to  accept  the  expression  of  our  high  esteem,  and  our 
best  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  happiness. 

“Liverpool,  20th  July,  4846.” 

Mr.  McLane  appeared  greatly  pleased  with  so 
gratifying  a compliment,  emanating  from  that  im- 
portant body,  and  expressing,  as  it  did,  the  strong 
feelings  of  respect  entertained  for  his  character,  and 
of  the  high  sense  of  the  efficient  services  render- 
ed, both  to  America  and  England,  in  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  this  question,  of  which  Lord  Aberdeen 
had  also  previously  in  the  house  of  lords,  borne  ho- 
norable testimony.  To  this  addresc,  Mr.  McLane 
made  the  following  reply — 

“Although  I must  ask  you  to  be  content  with  a 
brief  acknowledgement  of  the  address  you  have 
kindly  made  to  me,  and  of  the  flattering  estimate  you 
have  been  pleased  to  place  upon  the  services  it  was 
in  my  power  to  render  during  the  recent  negotiations 
to  which  you  refer,  I beg  you  to  be  assured  that  I 
am  not  the  less  grateful  for  your  approbation  of  my 
conduct.  To  no  one  can  the  result  which  has  so  hap 
pily  crowned  these  negotiations  give  greater  satis- 
faction than  it  has  done  to  me;  and  I never  doubted 
that  I could  not  render  a more  patriotic  service  to 
my  own  country,  or  one  more  acceptable  or  of  great- 
er importance  to  the  world  at  large,  than  by  con- 
tributing any  assistance  in  my  power  towards  the 
preservation  of  peace,  upon  honorable  terms,  between 
two  kindred  nations,  whose  prosperity  1 believe  to  be 
intimately  interwoven  with  each  other. 

“If  it  be  not  a reproach,  I have  always  thought  it 
was  to  be  lamented  that  the  peace  of  two  such  na- 
tions, with  so  many  motives  to  encourage  and  so  few 
to  disturb  it,  should  have  been  so  often  and  seriously 
threatened  by  causes  which,  when  subjected  to  the 
management  of  calm  reason  and  honarablc  dealing, 
would  immediately  disappear. 


“Upon  the  present  occasion,  while  I must  bear  am- 
ple testimony  to  the  amicable  policy  and  good  faith 
of  my  own  government,  it  affords  me  unfeigned  sa- 
tisfaction to  confess  that  to  the  sincere  and  unwaver- 
ing desire  of  peace,  if  to  be  honorably  maintained, 
and  to  the  manly,  straight-forward  temper  with  which 
the  negotiations  were  conducted  by  the  distinguished 
minister  to  whom  you  have  referred,  is  the  result  to 
be  in  no  small  degree  attributed. 

“I  agree  with  you,  gentlemen,  in  thinking  that  the 
temper  manifested  by  both  nations  in  the  settlement 
of  the  question  ought  to  be  an  example  to  the  world 
at  large,  and,  may  I not  add,  that  it  affords  a sure 
guarantee  of  the  cordial  amity  by  which  our  future 
intercourse  will  be  distinguished.  It  is  gratifying  to 
reflect  that  the  terms  upon  which  the  question,  atone 
time  apparently  so  critical,  has  been  adjusted,  have 
been  generally  satisfactory  to  the  governments,  and 
the  people  of  both  countries,  leaving  nothing  behind 
to  disturb  the  harmony  of  our  future  relations.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  congratulation,  that  by  the  conven- 
tion recently  concluded  the  only  remaining  question 
growing  out  of  the  treaty  of  1783  has  been  finally 
settled,  and  that  hereafter  o}ur  people,  though  of  se- 
parate nations,  acknowledging  a common  origin  and 
history,  speaking  the  same  language,  alike  boasting 
constitutional  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  inti- 
mately associated  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  may 
start  forward  in  a new  career  of  intercourse,  with- 
out apprehension  from  any  ancient  cause  of  prejudice 
or  ill-will.  No  one,  I assure  you,  more  fervently 
hopes  that  the  future  may  remain  as  free  from  any 
cause  of  disagreement.” 

W.  Brown,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  for  South  Lancashire,  son 
of  the  Late  Alexander  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore.  The 
American  minister,  Mr.  McLane,  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Brown,  at  his  elegant  villa,  Richmond  Hill,  near 
Liverpool,  and  was  entertained  there  until  the 
election  for  South  Lancashire.  The  last  named  event 
look  place  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  inst.,  when, 
there  being  no  opposition,  Mr.  Brown  was  returned 
as  member  for  this  division  of  the  country. 

This  high  dignity  has  been  earned  by  Mr.  Brown’s 
integrity  as  a merchant  and  respectability  as  a man. 
Our  Western  readers  know  enough  of  English  poli- 
tics to  be  aware  that  a seat  for  a county  is  an  honor 
to  which  few  but  those  of  aristocratic  connexions 
and  great  social  standing  can  aspire.  The  county 
constituency  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  great  aristocratic  families. 

South  Lancashire,  whether  as  regards  wealth,  or  in- 
fluence, or  numbers,  or  talent,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
English  counties.  Even  West  Yorkshire  pales  be- 
fore its  giant  greatness.  Of  this  great  division  Mr. 
Brown  is  now  the  representative,  and  the  dignity  is 
no  less  creditable  to  those  who  conferred  than  to 
him  who  has  earned  it. 

With  the  exception  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
not  a country  in  the  world,  with  “ample  room  and 
verge  enough,”  except  England,  to  create  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Brown.  He  is  typical  of  a great  fact — 
the  living  embodied  representative  of  the  unparalled 
progression  of  the  two  countries  we  have  named. 
He  exhibits  by  his  success  in  life — by  the  splendor  of 
his  fortune  and  the  unsought  dignity  of  his  honors — 
that  commerce  does  more  than  the  sword — carves  its 
way  to  greatness  without  the  infliction  of  a pang, 
without  injury  to  a human  creature.  Such  a career 
disarms  jealousy.  It  does  more,  it  scatters  content 
and  happiness  around  with  a prodigal  hand. 

The  New  Ministry  and  the  Sugar  Duties.  In 
the  house  of  commons,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
ward his  promised  measure  in  relation  to  the  sugar  du- 
ties—the  measure  which,  it  is  generally  supposed,  is  to 
determine  whether  he  can  cairy  on  the  government 
without  resorting  to  a dissolution  of  parliament  and  a 
new  election.  In  the  opening  of  his  speech  he  made 
skilful  use  of  two  great  facts— the  importation  of  cotton 
from  the  United  States  and  the  admission  of  sugar  from 
certain  slave-holding  countries  under  treaties  containing 
the  most  favored  nation  clause — showing  that  by  these 
facts  the  anti-slavery  principle,  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  discriminating  duties  on  sugar,  was  broken 
and  virtually  nullified. 

Lord  John  Russell’s  plan  is  simple  enough.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  slave  grown  sugar  is  63  shillings;  on  foreign 
free  grown  23  shillings  and  4 pence;  he  proposes  that 
the  duty  on  all  foreign  sugar,  whether  slave  or  free 
grown,  shall  be  on  a diminishing  scale,  as  follows: 

From  5th  July,  1846,  to  5th  July,  1847  21s  Od 

5th  July,  1847,  to  5th  July,  1848  20s  Od 

5th  July,  1848,  to  5th  July,  1849  18s  Gd 

5th  July,  1849,  to  5th  July,  1850  17s  Od 

5th  July,  1850,  to  5th  July,  tSol  15s  6d 

And  from  the  5th  July,  1851,  a similar  duty  of  14s  to  be 
applied  to  all  muscovado  sugars;  that  is,  that  in  the 
course  of  five  years  there  be  an  equalization  of  these  du- 
ties. 

This  is  on  muscovado  sugars  only.  Similar  reductions 
are  to  take  place  on  refined  sugars  and  molasses. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  was  in  the  house,  but  took  no  part  in 
die  debate,  except  by  asking  a few  questions.  It  was 
noted  that  he  took  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  the  lead- 
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pr  or  tlie  opposition,  anil  which  hail  been  occupied,  since 
his  resignation,  by  Sir  James  Graham. 

Sir  Geo.  Bentick,  tho  leader  of  the  protectionists, 
avowed  opposition  to  the  measure,  declaring  that  he  and 
his  friends  would  consent  neither  to  the  admi-sion  o( 
slave  grown  sugar  nor  to  tho  withdrawal  ol  protection 
from  the  West  India  interests. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  country  parly,  or  protectionists, 
have  declared  opposition  to  the  Russell  ministry  on  the 
sugar  question.  The  West  India  interest  will  also  op 
pose,  of  course:  and  the  anti  slavery  party  will  put  forth 
their  mightiest  eflbrts,  as  indicated  by  the  protest  of 
Messrs.  Sturge,  Clarkson,  Lushington,  Gurney,  dec.,  and 
the  notice  given  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  Whig  party 
proper  is  undoubtedly,  therefore,  in  a minority  on  this 
question;  and  the  fate  of  the  ministry  is  in  the  hands  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  his  112  personal  supporters  and 
adherents.  If  tiny  go  with  Lord  John  Russell  his  mea- 
sure probably  will  be  carried;  if  they  go  against  him,  or 
absent  themselves  from  tho  house,  the  new  sugar  bill 
will  probably  be  defeated,  and  parliament  will  be  dis- 
solved- 

The  London  Standard,  by  the  way,  affirms  that  90  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  112  have  formally  renounced  him; 
but  we  do  not  see  in  what  form  this  renunciation  was 
made,  or  on  what  evidence  the  Standard  makes  its  as- 
sertion. 

FRANCE. 

The  elections  seemed  to  engross  the  entire  attention 
of  the  press  and  the  people  of  France. 

The  harvest.  Our  private  letters  express  surprise 
at  the  hight  to  which  prices  are  kept  up  in  the  various 
markets  in  Franco.  “From  every  quarter’’ says  these 
letters,  “we  hear  of  the  admirable  quality,  and  the  more 
than  ordinary  produce,  of  the  corn  crops  this  year.  In 
a week  from  the  present  day  the  entire  of  the  harvest 
south  of  Paris,  (with  the  exception  of  oats  in  some  dis- 
tricts), will  have  been  cut,  saved  and  boused.  In  Pi- 
cardy and  in  Normandy  tho  rye  and  barley  are  all  safe, 
and  much  of  the  wheat  in  progress  of  reaping.  The 
potatoes  will  turn  out  well.  The  vintage  promises  to  ho 
the  finest  since  1811 , exceeding  in  quantity  that  of  1934.’’ 

Another  account  says  that — “The  harvest  in  the  south 
of  France  is  making  some  progress,  but  the  result  doe's 
not  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory.  The  extraordinary 
heat  of  the  temperature  in  June  and  July  has  caused  a 
notable  deficiency  in  the  crops.’’ 

Tobacco.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  sold  in  France, 
under  the  royal  monopoly,  in  1315,  was  17]  millions  of 
kilogrammes,  producing  107  millions  of  francs,  (£4,458,- 
30.0  sterling.) 

The  Psyche  French  frigate  will  leave  Brest  shortly 
fir  Mexico,  to  convey  thither  the  new  French  plenipo- 
tentiary. 

EAST  INDIES— AND  CHINA. 

Calcutta  dates  to  the  20ih  June,  and  Canton  to  the 
24th  May,  were  received  overland.  A fearful  accident 
had  occurred  during  a hurricane  at  Loodianah,  on  the 
20th  ol  May.  The  barracks  there  were  blown  duvvti, 
and  84  men,  women  and  children  of  her  Majesty’s  50th 
regiment  had  perished;  135  have  been  wounded,  and 
four  privates  are  missing.  The  ship  Bombay  CasUe, 
capt.  Frazer,  was  total  I v'  destroyed  by  hre  on  the  23th 
of  May,  off  Saugnr.  The  Calcutta  Englishman,  of  the 
1st  June,  states  that  the  21st  May  had  been  fixed  for 
the  surrender  of  Rangra.  The  place,  it  is  said  wiil  be 
given  up  unconditionally. 

The  ship  Matilda  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  Shanghae, 
had  40,000  Chinese  bricks  on  board.  A previous  im- 
portation of  15,003  bricks  had  taken  place  a few  days 
before. 

Madagascar.  Private  letters  received  at  Paris  give  a 
detailed  account  ol  a horrible  massacre  of  some  French 
and  English  at  Madagascar. 
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EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL. 

APPOINTMENTS  BV  THE  PRESIDENT. 

By  and  with  the  advice  ami  consent  of  the  Senate, 

Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  of  Connecticut,  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  in  the 
place  of  Charles  S.  Todd,  recalled. 

Isaac  H.  Bronson,  judge  of  the  U.  Stales  district 
court  for  Florida. 

Joseph  Williams,  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  Iowa,  his  former  commission  having  expired. 

Chandler  C.  Yonge,  United  States  attorney  for 
Floridy. 

Joseph  B.  Browne,  U.  S.  marshall  for  Florida. 

Ramson  Gillet,  of  N,  York  register  of  the  treastfry. 

Wm.  C.  Bouck,  of  N.  Y.  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
U.  States  at  the  city  of  N.  York. 

Wm.  Laval,  of  S.  Carolina,  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  at  Charleston. 

Henry  Hubbard,  of  N.  Hampshire,  assistant  treas- 
uer  of  the  U.  S.  at  Boston. 

George  Penn,  of  Missouri,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  at  St.  Louis. 

Daniel  Burrows,  reappointed  surveyor  and  inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Middletown,  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 


William  B.  Snowiiook,  to  be  collector  of  the  cus- 
toms for  the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for 
the  port  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

James  Hewson,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for 
the  district,  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port 
of  Newark,  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Archer 
Gifford,  whose  commission  expired. 

Silas  A.  Comstock,  to  benaval  officer  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Providence,  in  the  State  of  R.  Island,  vice  Mo- 
ses Richardson,  removed. 

Benjamin  B.  Leavett,  to  be  surveyor  and  inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Eastport,  in  the  State 
of  Maine,  vice  Mieajah  Hawks,  removed. 

Elisiia  Taylor,  to  be  register  of  the  land  office  for 
the  district  oflands  subject  to  sale  at  Detroit,  in  the 
State  of  Michigan,  in  the  place  of  Robert  A.  Forsyth, 
appointed  paymaster  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States. 

Alfred  Marshall,  to  bo  collector  of  the  customs 
for  the  district  and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the 
port  of  Belfast,  in  the  State  of  Maine  in  the  place  of 
Nathaniel  M.  Lowney,  rejected. 

CONSULS. 

George  W.  Ellis,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Bombay, 
in  the  place  of  Q.  C.  Alexander,  resigned. 

John  W.  Mulligan,  of  N.  York,  for  Athens,  in  the 
place  of  G.  A.  Perdicaris,  resigned. 

Jorgen  A.  Flood,  of  Norway,  for  Porsgrund,  in 
Norway,  in  the  place  of  Jorgen  Flood,  resigned. 

Francies  W.  Cragin,  of  N.  Hampshire,  for  Para- 
maribo, in  Surinam,  in  the  place  ofLcviBixby,  re- 
signed. 

William  Carrol],  for  the  Isle  of  France,  in  the 
place  of  Robert  P.  D.  Silver,  resigned. 

TIIE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

“An  act  to  establish  The  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  ofknoivledge  among  men,"  ap- 
proved August  10th,  184G. 

THE  BOARD  OF  REGENTS. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  a board, 
consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  three  of  whom  arc  ex- 
officio,  three  are  senators  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pointee] by  the  president  of  the  senate,  three  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  representatives,  appointed  by 
the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  six  citizens  at  large, 
two  of  them  residents  of  Washington  and  members 
of  the  National  Institute. 

7’ he  appointments  having  been  made,  according 
to  the  several  modes  prescribed,  are  as  follows: 

The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  Slates. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Representative  Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Indiana. 
Representative  Wm.  J.  Hough,  of  N.  York. 
Representative  Hf.nry  W.  Hilliard,  of  Ala. 
Rufus  Choate,  of  Massachusetts. 

Gideon  IIawley,  of  New  York. 

Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania. 

William  C.  Preston,  of  South  Carolina. 

Alex.  Dallas  Bache,  of  Washington. 

JosErn  G.  Totten,  “ 

The  regents  are  required  by  the  law  to  meet  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember next,  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  their  appoint- 
ment. 

[We  have  not  yet  met  with  the  names  of  the  se- 
nators appointed  as  regents.] 

Indian  Journal. 

Treaty  with  the  Potlowatumies.  A treaty  with  the 
Pottowatamie  Indians  is  published  in  the  Washington 
Union  of  Thursday  evening.  By  this  treaty  the  pos- 
sessory right  of  the  Poltowatamies  to  some  six-millions 
of  acres  of  land  is  extinguished — five  millions  of  vaiu-  j 
able  land  lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
west  of  the  State  of  Iowa  and  north  of  tho  State  of 
Missouri,  and  one  million  of  acres  on  the  Osage  river 
west  of  the  latter  Slate.  The  State  of  Iowa  will  by 
this  treaty  gain  a front  on  the  Missouri  river  of  several 
hundred  miles,  and  that  State  and  the  U.  States  ob- 
tain possession  of  five  millions  of  fruitful  and  saleable 
land,  towards  which  a larg  emigration  has  already 
been  directed, 

Cherokee  treaty.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to 
investigate  the  Cherokee  difficulties  have  closed  their 
labois,  and  the  three  delegations  signed  a treaty  on 
Thursday  for  the  adjustment  of  the  diflicultcs  among 
themselves,  and  the  settlement  of  all  their  affairs  with 
the  U.  States,  the  terms  of  which  are  as  follow: 

A general  amnesty  between  all  parties,  and  refugees 
invited  earnestly  to  return  to  their  country.  The  arm- 
ed police  to  bedisbanded,  &c.  Law's  to  be  enacted 
foi  the  equal  protection  of  all. 


The  country  to  belong  to  the  whole  people,  and  a pa* 
tent  given  by  the  U.  States. 

The  treaty  of  1835  to  be  carried  out  literally;  and 
in-as-much  as  the  Western  Oherokccs  were  not  pro  | 
vided  for  in  that  instrument,  the  U.  Statas  now  agree 
to  indemnify  thim,  and  pay  them  per  capita,  the  same 
as  the  Eastern  Cherokces. 

Tho  party  Who  made  the  treaty  of  1835  are  to  be 
indemnified  for  certain  losses  sustained  by  them. 

All  improper  expenditures  out  of  the  Cherokee 
fund  are  to  be  refunded;  certain  points  arc  submitted 
to  the  liberality  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  of  (he  U.  S.  approved  the  treaty  be- 
fore it  was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  and  the  del- 
egations, and  submitted  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  treaty  it  is  believed  was  duly  ratified,  but  the 
bill  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted,  failed  at  the  very  last  stage, 
to  be  consumated  before  the  session  of  Congress 
closed.  Exceeding  great  hardship  will  be  experien- 
ced in  consequence. 
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The  brig  E mpresario,  the  steamer  New  York,  and 
the  schooner  Native,  all  reached  New  Orleans  on 
the  1st  from  Galveston  and  the  seat  of  war — bring- 
ing a number  of  volunteers  that  had  been  discharged 
under  orders  from  government.  Among  the  passen- 
gers by  the  New  York  are  Col.  Morgan,  Capt.  Hol- 
ton, and  Lieut.  Alvord,  of  the  U.  States  army;  Col. 
Narks,  Adj.  Hunter,  Lieut.  Harris,  of  the  Andrew 
Jackson  regiment,  Louisiana  volunteers;  Col.  Dakin, 
Maj.  McCall,  Capls.  Fovvles  and  Clark,  and  Lieut. 
Mace,  of  Dakin’s  regiment;  and  Col.  Walton,  Lieut. 
Col.  Forno,  Maj.  Breedlove,  and  Dr.  Wilson,  of  the 
Washington. 

'I  lie  Empresario  brought  back  Capt.  Desha’s  com- 
pany of  Alabama  volunteers,  who  have  been  ordered 
to  New  Orleans,  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  service, 
in  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the  war  de- 
partment. Six  additional  companies  of  Alabama 
volunteers  and  the  St.  Louis  Legion  are  to  be  dis- 
banded. The  regiment  of  Cols.  Peyton  and  Fea- 
therston  are  not  recognized  by  the  department  as  at- 
tached to  the  service.  Not  a single  company,  and 
very  few  of  the  men  had  accepted  the  alternative 
ofl’ered  to  them  by  the  department,  of  enlisting  for 
twelve  months. 

A number  of  fine  artillery  companies  arrived  at 
the  Brazos  before  the  departure  of  the  Empresario. 
Gen.  Smith,  with  the  3d  and  4th  regiments  U.  S. 
Infantry,  had  proceeded  to  Camargo.  Brig.  Gen. 
Flamer  was  to  be  left  in  command  at  Matamoros, 
with  a regiment  of  volunteers  and  a supply  of  artil- 
lery to  garrison  the  ports.  Gov.  Henderson,  at  the 
last  accounts,  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Matamo- 
ros, little  hope  was  entertained  of  his  recovery. 

The  propeller  Massachusetts  arrived  at  the  Brazos 
on  the  26th  ult.  The  brig  Crusoe  struck  on  Brazos 
bar  in  going  over,  and  upon  making  the  landing  she 
unfortunately  sunk.  The  clerk  of  the  New  York  re- 
ports that  he  saw  on  the  29lh  the  bark  Lazan,  hence 
for  Brazos  Santiago,  ashore  ten  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  Brazos.  The  troops  on  board  were  all  saved.— 
Her  cargo  consisted  of  government  stores  which 
were  all  saved;  the  vessel  was  a total  loss. 

Nothing  was  known  of  the  movements  of  the 
Mexican  forces.  Letters  from  the  city  of  Mexico 
stated  that  Paredes  was  to  leave  the  capital  to  join 
the  army  on  the  29th  ult. 

The  lol lowing  paragraphs  are  from  the  American 
Flag  and  Matamoros  Reveille. 

Murder.— A dragoon  by  the  name  of  McCormick, 
belonging  to  L>  company,  2d  dragoons,  was  shot  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  by  Matthew  Ryan,  and  died 
immediately.  The  green-eyed  mon6tcr  is  said  to 
have  been  the  cause.  Ryan  has  sloped. 

Another.— A man  was  on  Thursday  found  dead, 
about  three  miles  up  the  river;  supposed  to  be  a non- 
commissioned officer  of  some  volunteer  company. 

A gentleman  arrived  in  town  yesterday  from  Mon- 
clova,  direct,  and  in  a remarkably  short  time,  pass- 
ing through  Candala,  Piascala,  Villa,  Altama,  Sabi- 
nas, Mier,  Camargo,  and  Reynosa,  and  states  that 
everything  was  perfectly  quiet  on  the  route,  and  that 
tiie  people  are  expecting  the  approach  of  our  army, 
lie  learned  on  the  road  that  there  had  been  no  fur- 
ther arrival  of  troops  at  Monterey. 

At  Monclova  letters  had  been  received  stating  that 
Paredes  had  arrived  at  San  Louis  Potosi  at  the  head 
of  9,000  men,  but  having  received  despatches,  by 
express,  countermarched  his  command,  and  proceed- 
ed to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The 
I reason  of  this  sudden  bout-face  is  only  to  be  atln- 
| buted  to  some  pronunciamento  at  the  capital. 
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A new  company  has  been  formed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Nueces.  They 
leave  here  to-morrow  or  next  day  for  Corpus  Chris- 
ti.  A large  portion  of  the  men  comprising  this  com- 
pany were  attached  to  Captain  Bell’s  corps  of  “Cor- 
pus Christi  Rangers,”  lately  disbanded,  and  are  re- 
turning to  their  old  cruising  ground  to  hold  in  check 
the  Camanche  Indians  and  marauding  Mexicans. — 
The  following  officers  have  been  chosen  by  the  com- 
pany: iVl.  B.  Gray,  captain;  Dewitt  Lyons,  1st  lieu- 
tenant; John  Castleman,  2d  lieutenant;  W.  B.  Sayer, 
orderly  sergeant.  A good  company  and  well  offi- 
cered. 

The  Washington  regiment  passed  here  on  the  21st 
instant,  on  board  of  the  steamer  J.  E.  Roberts,  en  route 
for  New  Orleans.  Desha’s  Mobile  volunteers  were 
on  the  same  boat,  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
Jackson  regiment  follows  down  to-day  or  to-mor- 
row, and  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  must  be  prepar- 
ed to  welcome  the  return  of  their  brave  citizen  sol- 
diers. Although  they  return  without  having  en- 
countered their  country’s  foe  in  battle,  still  they  are 
deserving  all  the  honors  which  would  have  greeted 
them  had  they  returned  the  victors  of  many  a hard 
fought  field.  They  have  endured  all  the  hardships 
of  a campaign,  and  had  there  been  an  enemy  to  op- 
pose them,  honor  and  glory  would  have  been  won 
equal  to  that  which  crowns  the  heroes  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Reseca  de  la  Palma. 

The  health  of  Matamoros  is  good.  The  news 
from  the  interior  of  Texas  is  devoid  of  interest. — 
The  Indians  about  Austin,  are  at  their  old  game  ol 
horse  stealing. 

The  beach,  some  forty  miles  east  of  Galveston, 
was  covered  with  fragments  of  a wreck,  supposed  to 
be  a steamer  driven  ashore  on  her  way  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Rio  Grande.  Nothing  was  discover- 
ed indicating  the  name  of  the  boat,  or  the  fate  of 
those  on  board. 

The  pilot  boat  Black  Hawk  was  lost  a few  days 
since  while  altempling  to  relieve  a vessel  which  had 
been  out  several  days  and  unable  to  enter  the  port 
of  Galveston.  A negro  man  on  board  the  pilot  boat 
was  drowned. 

The  shooner  Virginia  left  Biazos  St.  lago  the  13th 
ultimo,  for  New  Orleans,  but  was  compelled  by 
strong  easterly  winds,  to  put  into  Galveston.  The 
sclooner  Vesta  which  left  Galveston,  with  Captain 
Sheffield  and  20  or  30  volunteers,  returned  on  the 
24 ' h ultimo,  without  having  been  able  to  reach  Bia- 
zos St.  lago.  The  ship  Sea,  which  left  the  Brazos 
on  the  20ih  for  New  Orleans,  went  ashore  at  Aran- 
sas Fass  that  night.  She  was  got  off  without  much 
injury  and  reached  Galveston  on  the  20th.  On  board 
the  Sea  were  Capt.  Knowlton,  of  the  first  U.  S.  ar- 
tillery, who,  together  with  six  or  eight  volunteers 
and  two  regular  soldiers,  (discharged  on  account  of 
bad  health,)  came  passengers  on  the  Sarah.  Capt. 
Knowlton  has  been  ordered  to  Boston  to  raise  a com- 
pany of  artillery  in  accordance  with  the  recent  law 
requiring  the  companies  to  be  increased  from  63  (or 
oflener  a much  smaller  number  to  which  they  have 
been  reduced)  to  100  men.  Officers  have  also  been 
sent  on  the  same  recruiting  service  from  every  regi- 
ment in  the  army. 

Two  full  regiments  of  Texas  cavalry  are  now  or- 
ganized— the  first  under  Col.  Hays,  the  second  under 
Col.  Wood.  One  regiment  of  infantry  is  fully  orga- 
nized— the  three  making  about  2,000  men. 

THE  ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION. 

VOLUNTEERS  DISBANDED. 

General  orders  Wo.  61.] 

Headquarters — Army  of  Occupation, 

Matamoros,  July  21,  1846. 

It  having  been  decided  by  the  war  department  that 
the  Louisiana  volunteers  composing  Gen.  Smith’s 
brigade,  the  St.  Louis  Legion,  and  the  three  compa- 
nies from  Alabama  under  Capts.  Desha,  Platt,  and 
Elmore,  cannot  be  legally  retained  beyond  the  peri- 
od of  three  months,  and  a large  number  of  them  hav- 
ing expressed  a wish  for  their  discharge,  they  will 
be  furnished  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  transpor- 
tation to  New  Orleans,  and  will  there  be  mustered 
out  of  service  by  Capt.  McCall,  4th  infantry,  who  is 
specially  detailed  for  that  duty. 

It  having  been  decided  by  the  war  department 
that  the  regiments  of  Louisiana  volunteers,  com- 
manded by  Cols.  Peyton  and  Featherston,  and  the 
battalion  from  Alabama,  under  Lieut.  Col.  Raiford, 
are  not  in  service  under  any  existing  law,  they  will, 
agreeably  to  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  war, 
be  transported  to  New  Orleans,  and  then  be  muster- 
ed out  ol  service  as  above. 

The  volunteer  troops  above  indicated  will  take 
their  arms  and  acooutremerits,  knapsacks  and  haver- 
sacks to  New  Orleans,  where  they  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  proper  department.  Their  camp  equip- 
page  of  every  kind  will  be  turned  over  to  the  quar- 
termaster at  Brazos  Island  as  they  embark. 


The  regiment  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Smith 
will  be  prepared  for  embarkation  in  such  order  as  he 
may  prescribe.  The  other  regiments  will  embark 
after  Gen.  Smith’s  command,  and  in  the  order  they 
joined  the  army. 

At  the  same  time,  the  department  of  war  has 
found  itself  under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the  dis- 
charge of  the  above  regiments  and  companies,  it 
makes  provision  for  the  retention  of  such  as  may  be 
willing  to  serve  for  twelve  months,  or  during  the 
war.  Under  the  act  of  May  13th,  1846,  any  compa- 
nies or  battalions  that  may  offer  for  such  period  will 
be  received  by  the  commanding  general  and  duly 
mustered  into  service.  The  organization  of  a com- 
pany will  be  1 captain,  1 first  lieutenant,  1 second 
lieutenant,  4 sergeants,  4 corporals,  2 musicians,  and 
a number  of  privates  not  less  than  64  men,  or  more 
than  80. 

Individual  volunteers  who  may  desire  to  remain 
with  the  army  for  employment  in  the  quartermas- 
ter’s department,  or  elsewhere,  will  be  permitted  to 
do  so,  being  mustered  absent  when  the  rolls  are 
made  up  in  New  Orleans. 

In  thus  executing  the  orders  of  the  war  depart- 
ment to  discharge  a large  number  of  patriotic  vol- 
unteers, the  commanding  general  would  do  violence 
to  his  feelings  were  he  to  omit  the  expression  of  re- 
gret that  these  brave  men  have  been  disappointed  in 
their  wish  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  must  now  under 
an  inevitable  necessity  be  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice. The  general  cannot  forget  that  with  an  enthu- 
siasm seldom  exhibited  in  any  country,  they  were 
the  first  to  flock  to  his  standard  when  he  was  me- 
naced with  a superior  force.  That  with  a generous 
disregard  of  self  they  sacrificed  the  highest  personal 
interests  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  reputation  of  the 
American  arms. 

The  prompt  and  gallant  movement  to  the  seat  of 
war  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  their 
comrades  in  the  regular  service.  The  commanding 
general  wishes  them  a safe  voyage  and  happy  return 
to  their  families  and  friends. 

Bv  order  of  Maj.  Gen.  Taylor: 

W.  W.  S.  BLISS,  Ass’L  Adj’t  Gen. 

In  relation  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  depart- 
ment of  war  in  this  case,  the  Louisiana  journals  of 
both  parties  are  rather  indignant. 

The  New  Orleans  Courier,  (a  leading  administra- 
tion journal,)  says — “Under  whatever  aspect  we  re- 
gard the  execution  of  this  order  form  the  government 
at  Washington,  it  presents  no  circumstance  whatev- 
er to  jus'ify  the  disbanding  of  our  volunteers.  If 
this  measure  be  not  a violation  of  a solemn  and  invi- 
olable contract,  it  does  not  the  less  reveal  an  absence 
of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  department,  and  a 
lack  of  consideration  and  courtesy  towards  a state 
which  was  the  first  to  present  itself  upon  the  field  of 
battle  and  to  affront  the  danger  of  an  implacable  war, 
for  the  protection  and  defence  of  the  rights  of  the 
entire  nation.” 

The  New  Orleans  Bee,  (whig,)  of  the  3d  instant, 
says — “The  disbanding  of  the  Louisiana  volunteers, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  months  service,  because 
they  do  not  thing  proper  to  surrender  themselves  to 
the  fitful  caprices  of  the  war  department,  is  one  of 
those  acts  of  high  handed  injustice  which  will  pro- 
voke the  indignation  of  every  man  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  which  has  already,  in  defiance  of  the  re 
straints  of  sarty,  drawn  down  unmingled  censure  up- 
on the  incompetent  functionary  from  whom  the  or- 
der emanated. 

A rich  and  noble  recompense,  truly,  have  the  pa- 
triotic sons  of  Louisiana  received  by  their  prompt 
alacrity  and  ardent  zeal  in  rushing  to  the  defence  of 
the  frontier  at  the  very  first  call  of  the  country,  and 
before  the  intelligence  of  the  outbreak  reached  the 
federal  authorities.  ’ After  enlisting  for  six  months, 
in  conformity  to  the  requisition  ol  General  Taylor; 
after  broiling  in  stagnant  inaction  for  three  months 
beneath  the  tropical  sun  of  Mexico;  after  attaining 
during  this  period,  a high  and  efficient  state  of  mili- 
tary discipline — just  as  the  moment  arrives  for  ac- 
tive service;  just  as  the  campaign  is  opened,  and 
bustle  and  energy  exchanged  for  listless  tedium, 
these  gallant  and  devoted  men  are  astounded  by  an 
order  from  the  puissant,  magnanimous  and  heroic 
secretary  of  war,  requiring  them  to  enrol  tor  twelve 
months,  or  to  disband.  The  virtual  contract  of  the 
government;  its  direct  pledge,  tendered  through  the 
requisition  of  the  commanding  general  and  accepted 
by  every  volunteer  from  Louisiana,  is  violated  with 
the  most  shameful  and  heartless  indifference. 

Not  only  does  the  conduct  of  the  war  department 
exhicil  revolting  injustice,  but  bungling  and  blunder- 
ing incapacity.  , The  volunteers  are  discharged  pre- 
cisely at  the  lime  when  they  have  learned  enough  of 
military  tactics  to  prove  essentially  useful;  when 
they  have  become  seasoned  to  endurance,  and  habit- 


uated to  the  climate — in  short,  when  they  have  been 
converted,  by  constant  drilling,  from  raw  militia  into 
disciplined  soldiers.  A more  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  unskillfulness  and  ignorance  of  Secretary  Marcy 
need  not  be  demanded. 

It  is  true  that  the  alternative  was  proffered  to  the 
volunteers  of  renewing  their  term  of  service  for 
twelve  months,  or  of  being  packed  home.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  greater  number  of  them 
would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  enlist  six 
months  longer,  or  till  the  end  of  the  war,  an  the  ex- 
piration of  the  original  time.  We  say  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  this,  because  we  have  heard  the  declara- 
tion repeatedly  made  by  very  many  of  these  brave 
men  who  have  returned.  But  disgusted  and  disap- 
pointed at  the  reception  of  an  order  that  proves  the 
little  faith  observed  towards  them  by  the  authorities 
at  Washington,  they  disdained  to  continue  a service 
so  utterly  thankless,  and  which  was  repaid  by  such 
signal  ingratitude.  Foremost  in  flving  to  the  rescue, 
first  in  their  devotion  to  the  country,  they  asked  no- 
thing but  the  simple  boon  of  an  observance  of  the 
contract.  This  was  denied  them,  and  they  were  dis- 
missed— the  victims  of  broken  faith  and  reckless  in- 
justice. In  a few  days  Louisiana  will  be  without 
representatives  at  the  theatre  of  war.  The  earliest 
m the  field,  she  has  been  compelled,  by  the  wretched 
policy  of  the  war  department,  to  be  the  first  to  with- 
draw her  legions.  What  a guerdon  for  her  patriot- 
ism, her  sacrifices  and  her  zeal!” 

incidents  of  the  battle  field. 

The  Maryland  Line.  A letter  from  Point  Isabel 
on  the  2d  irist.,  says:  “There  were  four  gentlemen 
from  Baltimore  in  the  battle  ot  Palo  Alto:  the  gal- 
lant and  ill-fated  Ringgold,  w ho  fell  at  the  close  of  a 
long  tight,  in  which  he  did  incalculable  injury  to  the 
enemy:  Capt.  Magruder,  who,  when  the  Mexican 
army  charged  upon  the  square  of  the  artillery  batta- 
lion, then  unsupported  by  any  other  battalion,  seized 
a musket  whieti  had  fallen  from  the  hands  ol  a man 
killed  near  him,  and  fighting  with  the  soldiers  in  the 
ranks,  assisted  in  repelling  the  charge:  Lieut.  Ran- 
dolph Ridgely,  who,  commanding  two  pieces,  dash- 
ed to  the  assistance  of  the  fifth  infantry  in  square, 
when  charged  by  the  Mexican  Red  Lancers,  and  in 
the  most  gallant  manner  assisted  that  regiment  in 
repulsing  it;  and  lastly,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tilgman,  a gen- 
tleman amateur,  who  graduated  at  West  Point  and 
resigned;  but  who,  upon  this  occasion,  reconnoitered 
the  enemy’s  whole  line  before  the  battle,  and,  as  a 
volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Taylor,  exposed  his  person 
every  where,  and  was  always  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  field.” 

The  boxing  Irishman.  After  the  fight  of  the  9th 
became  general,  a private,  an  Irishman,  found  a 
bunch  of  chaparral  between  himself  and  a strapping 
Mexican.  The  Mexican  raised  his  piece,  and  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim,  pulled  trigger,  the  piece  did  not 
go  off,  the  Mexican  again  raised  his  musket  and 
snapped  it,  Paddy  all  the  time  looking  cooly  on;  at 
the  second  failure  to  discharge  his  piece,  the  Mexi- 
can in  a delirium  of  wrath,  threw  his  musket  away 
and  went  through  various  gyrations  of  despair. — 
Paddy  mistaken  these  eccentricities  for  a challenge 
for  a fight,  threw  away  his  musket,  and  placing  him- 
self in  an  attitude  that  would  have  delighted  deaf 
Burk,  sang  out,  “oh,  by  the  powers,  you  will  not 
find  me  amiss  with  the  fists  it  that’s  yer  game.” — 
Lieut. , who  was  observing  this  singular  exhi- 

bition of  coolness  and  chivalry,  ordered  the  soldier 
to  lake  up  his  proper  weapon,  and  send  the  Mexican 
to  his  long  home,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

[N.  Oilcans  Tropic. 

The  veteran  of  Napoleon.  As  Churchill’s  bat- 
talion of  artillery  were  advancing  to  take  their  po- 
sition in  the  second  line  of  battalion  on  the  8th,  a 
private  in  the  4th  regiment  was  come  up  to,  who  lay 
upon  the  battle  field  with  both  his  legs  shot  off.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  that  fell  after  the  cannonade 
commenced,  and  was  a veteran  in  Napoleon’s  wars. 
After  having  escaped  in  the  terrible  conllicts  of  Au- 
strelilz  and  VVagram,  and  in  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow, and  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  lived  to  fall  on 
the  Palo  Alto,  by  a cannon  shot  from  a Mexican  bat- 
tery. As  his  fellow  soldiers  passed  him  and  noticed 
at  every  pulsation  of  his  heart,  that  the  blood  flow- 
ed from  his  wounds,  they  stopped  an  instant  to  sym- 
pathise with  him,  the  noble  hearted  fellow,  as  his 
eyes  were  glazing  in  death,  waved  them  on,  and 
with  his  last  breath,  said,  “Go  comrades,  1 have  on- 
ly got  what  a soldier  enlists  for.” 

A private,  on  the  9th,  who  had  followed  Lieut. 
Dobbins  through  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  raised  his 
musket  at  a Mexican,  and  would  have  blown  him 
through  if  the  poor  fellow  had  not  most  petiously 
cried  out  amigo,  amigo,  at  the  same  time  dropmg 
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his  weapon;  the  private  did  the  same  and  advanced 
towards  the  Mexican  to  take  him  prisoner,  the  Mex- 
ican then  perfidiously  raised  tiis  piece  and  instantly 
killed  the  generous  American.  This  so  enraged 
Lieut.  Dobbins,  that  he  drew  his  bowie  knife  and  at 
a bound  reached  the  coward  and  literally  split  his 
head  in  twain.  [If>- 

Post  office  at  Point  Isabel.  The  postmaster 
general  has  sanctioned,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hen- 
ry J.  Levy,  made  by  Mr.  Penn,  agent  for  the  post 
office  department  at  Point  Isabel.  A commission 
for  Mr.  Levy  as  postmaster  may  be  expected  here 
in  the  course  of  a few  days. 

A PRESENT  FOR  THE  SUBALTERNS.  Tile  citizens 
of  New  Orleans  have  proposed  to  rase  a subscrip- 
tion, in  sums  of  ten  cents  each,  or  any  sum  over 
that,  voluntarily  given,  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing a suitable  present  for  each  of  the  following  non- 
commissioned officers,  of  whose  bravery  honorable 
mention  is  made  by  their  commanding  officer  in  their 
official  reports,  of  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma! 
Corporal  O’Sullivan,  Sergeant  Major  Maioney,  Ser- 
geant McCabe,  and  Corporal  Farrel. 

Major  E.  Kirby.  Among  the  distinguished  offi- 
cers of  the  army  that  embarked  on  board  the  steam- 
ship Alabama,  on  Saturday  evenimr  bound  for  the 
seat  of  war,  we  noticed  Major  E.  Kirby,  of  the  re- 
gular army.  Major  Kirby,  has  rendered  his  country 
much  service  in  his  time,  having  served  in  the  last 
war,  and  in  the  Black  Hawk  and  Florida  campaigns. 
He  belongs  to  the  Cincinnatus  school  of  soldiers;  for 
when  his  country  needs  not  his  services  in  the  field, 
he  may  be  found  tilling  the  soil  on  his  farm  near 
Brownsville,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.,  formerly  the 
residence  of  his  distinguished  father-in-law,  the  late 
Major  Gen.  Jacob  Brown.  It  was  the  good  fortune 
of  the  writer  of  this  to  meet  Major  K.  last  Septem- 
ber, at  the  exhibition  of  the  New  York  Stale  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  Utica,  and  well  could  he  de- 
scant upon  the  beauties  of  a Durham,  a Devon,  and 
a Hereford.  Major  K.  has  gone  out  as  paymaster 
general,  and  took  with  him  $100,000  for  the  pay  of 
soldiers — and  it  may  be  safely  ventured  that  he  is 
shipper  of  Mexican  dollars  to  Mexico. 

[jY.  Orleans  Tropic. 

The  Heroine  of  Fort  Brown.  The  N.  Orleans 
Picayune  has  a letter  from  Malamoros  which  fur- 
nishes some  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
heroine  of  Fort  Brown,  who  is  generally  known  in 
the  army  of  the  south  as  “The  Great  Western.” — 
The  writer  says: — 

“She  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
in  a few  remarks  by  Lieut.  Bragg,  at  the  collation 
given  by  the  army  to  the  Louisiana  delegation  at 
Gen.  Arista’s  headquarters  in  Matamoros.  He  men- 
tioned her  gallant  conduct  and  noble  bearing  during 
the  whole  of  the  bombardment.  A few  of  the  in 
cidents  of  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  woman, 
which  I have  been  able  to  pick  up  in  camp,  will  be 
read  with  some  interest;  they  prove  that  the  sex  has 
not  been  unrepresented  in  the  soul-stirring  and 
bloody  scenes  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Great  Western  belongs  to  a class  known  and 
recognized  in  the  organization  of  the  army  as 
“Laundresses,”  three  of  whom  are  allowed  to  draw 
rations  in  each  company,  and  are  required  to  wash 
for  the  soldiers  thereof,  at  a price  regulated  by  a 
council  of  officers.  She  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi 
last  autumn  with  the  7th  infantry,  to  one  of  the  com- 
panies of  which  her  husband  was  attached.  Up  to 
the  time  the  army  marched  for  the  Rio  Grande,  she 
performed  all  her  appropriate  duties,  and  in  addi- 
tion, kept  a “mess”  for  the  young  officers  of  the  re 
giment. 

When  the  army  look  up  its  line  of  march  for  the 
Rio  Grande,  the  women,  with  a few  rare  excep- 
tions, were  left  behind  to  come  by  sea.  A very  fe 
procured  ponies  and  followed  their  husbands  on  their 


gles,  &c.,  &c.  After  calmly  surveying  the  scene  from 
her  cart,  she  remarked,  with  great  coolness  and  de- 
termination, that  “if  the  general  would  give  her  a 
good  strong  pair  of  tongs,  she  would  wade  that  river, 
and  whip  every  scoundrel  that  dare  show  himself!” 
t may  be  imagined  that  the  men  were  not  backward 
in  crossing  afler  that. 

When  Gen.  Taylor  marched  to  Point  Isabel  with 
his  army,  on  the  1st  May,  the  7th  infantry,  and  of 
course,  The  Great  Western,  remained  to  garrison 
Fort  Brown.  How  that  noble  regiment  and  the  two 
companies  of  artillery  left  in  this  work  sustained 
themselves,  is  already  known,  but  nothing  will  more 
gratify  them  than  to  have  justice  done  their  gallant 
heroine,  of  whom  they  speak  in  the  warmest  terms. 
She,  with  all  the  other  women  left  behind,  some 
eight  or  ten,  moved  inlo  the  fort,  where  her  mess 
was  soon  put  in  operation,  the  position  of  her  tent 
and  fire  being  near  the  centre  of  the  fort.  The  ene- 
my’s fire  opened  on  the  3d,  just  as  she  was  com- 
menoeing  her  arrangements  for  the  “boys”  breakfast. 
Every  security  that  could  possibly  be  provided  was 
offered  to  ihc  women,  to  whom  the  gallant  soldier  al- 
ways gives  his  first  attention.  The  magazines  were 
the  only  “bomb-proofs”  in  the  fort,  and  as  the  go- 
vernment had  sent  r,o  amuninilion  to  fill  them,  the 
next  most  inflammable  material — the  women— found 
perfect  security  in  them.  These  women,  however, 
be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  the  sex,  were  not  idle. — 
Most  nobly  did  they  ply  the  needle  in  preparing 
sand  bags  out  of  the.  officers’  and  soldiers’  tents, 
wherewith  to  strengthen  the  work,  and  protect  the 
artillerymen  when  serving  their  guns.  The  Great 
Western,  true  to  herself  again,  declined  participat- 
ing in  triis  protection  of  sewing,  and  continued  her 
abors  at  the  fire,  in  the  open  air.  From  the  firing 
of  the  first  gun  all  hands  were  at  their  posts,  Lowd’s 
and  Bragg’s  artillery  speaking  in  tones  of  thunder 
the  indignation  they  felt  at  being  thus  saluted  on  a 
bright  May  morimng. 

When  the  hour  arrived  for  breakfast,  but  few  ex- 
pected the  luxury  which  awaited  Ihem.  The  mess 
was  as  well  attended  to  as  if  nothing  but  a morning 
drill  with  blank  cartridges  had  come  off,  and  in  ad- 
dition a large  supply  of  delicious  hot  coffee  was 
awaiting  the  thirsty,  who  had  but  to  call  and  par- 
take, without  distinction  of  rank.  To  some  of  the 
artillerymen,  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  guns, 
the  beverage  was  carried  by  this ‘ministering  angel,’ 
and,  as  may  readily  be  believed,  no  belle  of  Orleans, 
as  much  as  she  might  be  admired  and  beloved,  ever 
met  a more  gracious  reception.  The  fire  of  the  ar- 
tillery was  kept  up  almost  incessantly  until  dinner 
hour — a soldier’s  dinner  hour  is  1 o’clock — when  the 
good  and  generous  woman  again  provided  for  those 
« ho  were  almost  utterly  exhausted  and  worn  out,  a 
delicious  dish  of  bean-soup — this  bean  soup  is  declar- 
ed by  the  Mexicans  to  be  the  foundation  of  that  in- 
vincible spirit  which  they  have  seen  so  strikingly  dis- 
played by  the  Yankee  soldiers.  This  she  distribut- 
ed again,  without  money  and  without  price.  Thus 
did  she  continue  to  discharge  her  duties  during  the 
seven  days  that  the  enemy  kept  up  an  incessant  can- 
nonade and  bombardment.  She  was  ever  to  be  found 
at  her  post;  her  meals  were  always  ready  at  the 
hour,  “and  always  of  the  best  the  market  afforded.” 
When  the  despatches  were  made  up  for  General 
Taylor  on  the  evening  of  the  4 1 h , a number  of  offi- 
cers and  others  had  written  to  their  friends  at  Point 
Isabel,  and  among  them  “The  Great  Western”  had 
found  time  to  communicate  with  tier  husband;  and  1 
have  frequently  heard  it  said  by  those  who  saw  her 
letter,  lor  it  was  loudly  called  for  and  made  public, 
that  her  description,  il  not  the  most  accurate,  was 
certainly  the  most  grapic  which  was  given  of  Ihe 
events  of  the  3d  and  4 Hi  May.  She  expressed  her 
full  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  garrison  to  sus- 
tain itself,  and  only  regretted  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  To  supply  his  place,  however,  1 am  told 
that  she  applied,  early  in  the  action,  for  a musket  and 
ammunition,  which  she  received  and  put  in  a secure 
place,  expressing  her  determination  to  have  full  sa 


; ..  , , u tvt  i ...iii,  iito.  , tisfaclion  whenever  the  enemy  should  dare  approach 

ledious  and  arduous  march.  Not  so  with  1 lie  Oreat  ...  . ,,  q1  . . 

her  Wl1  lln  range  of  her  piece.  1 his  they  never  did,  and 


Western .”  Her  husband  was  sent  by  water,  whether 
on  duly  or  for  disability  1 am  unable  to  learn;  but  she,  j 
true  to  her  character,  declaring  that  “the  boys”  j 
(young  officers  of  her  mess)  “must  have  somebody  \ 
to  lake  care  of  them,”  purchased  a mule  and  cart, 
packed  her  luggage,  cooking  utensils,  and  supplies,  j She  is  probably  as  celebrated  for  her  personal  ap- 
mouriled  behind  her  donkey,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  ; pearance  as  she  is  for  her  deeds.  With  an  erect  and 
displayed  upon  the  whole  route  qualities  and  attain-  j majestic  carriage,  she  glories  in  a height — six  feet — 
mcnls  which  the  best  teamster  in  the  train  might  ' 1 r ~ 1 ' ‘ 1 - 1 ‘ ,l'“  1 


our  heroine  must  rest  contented  with  the  reflection 
i hat  she  nobly  performed  her  own  duty,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  by  the  besieged  garrison  cl 
Fort  Brown. 


have  envied.  During  the  whole  journey  she  kept 
up  the  “mess,”  a relief  from  the  burdens  of  which 
is  the  greatest  boon  to  an  officer  on  the  inarch.  The 
brigade  to  which  she  was  attached  arrived  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Sal  Colorado  as  Gen.  Taylor  was  pre- 
paring to  cross  with  the  dragoons  and  the  1st  brigade 
of  infantry.  The  Mexicans  upon  the  opposite  bank 
were  making  great  demonstrations  by  blowing  bu- 


ll Inch  fully  enlilies  her  to  a place  in  the  grenadier, 
any  soldier  of  which  might  well  envy  her  athletic 
hut  graceful  form.  B it  tier  reputation,  the  dearest 
of  all  things  to  a woman,  is  what  sho  prides  herself 
on.  The  tongue  of  slander  lias  never  yet  dared  to 
attack  her  well  earned  and  well  sustained  charac- 
ter. With  virtue  as  a basis,  and  such  heroic  coduct 
to  build  with,  she  never  need  fear  the  necessity  of 
exercising  her  extraordinary  physical  ability  in  de- 


fence of  (hat  reputation.  But  if  attacked,  the  gal- 
lant defenders  of  Fort  Brown  will,  I doubt  not,  be 
found  pressing  forward  in  her  defence,  and  woe  be  to 
the  dastard  who  receives  a discharge  of  artillery 
from  such  gunners.” 

THE  MEXICAN  NEGOTI  ATIOn7*OR  TWO" 
MILLIONS  BILL. 

PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

RELATIONS  WITH  MEXICO. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  represoilalives 

of  the  United  States: 

1 invile  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  making 
an  appropriation  to  provide  for  any  expenditure 
which  il  may  be  necessary  to  make  in  advance  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  all  our  difficulties  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico.  It  is  my  sincere  desire  to  ter- 
minale,  as  it  was  originally  my  desire  to  avoid,  the 
existing  war  with  Mexico  by  a peace  just  and  hon- 
orable to  both  parties.  It  is  possible  that  the  chief 
obstacle  to  be  surmounted  in  accomplishing  this  de- 
sirable object  will  be  the  adjustment  of  a boundary 
between  the  two  republics  which  shall  prove  satis- 
factory and  convenient  to  both,  and  such  as  neithei 
will  hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb. 

In  the  adjustment  of  this  boundary  we  ought  to 
pay  a fair  equivalent  for  any  consession  whicli  may 
be  made  by  Mexico.  Under  the  circumstances,  and 
considering  the  other  complicated  questions  to  be 
settled  by  negotiation  with  the  Mexican  republic,  I 
deem  it  important  that  a sum  of  money  should  be 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  executive,  to  be 
advanced  to  lhat  government,  if  need  be,  immedi- 
ately after  their  ratification  of  a treaty.  It  might 
be  inconvenient  for  the  Mexican  government  to  wait 
for  the  whole  sum,  the  payment  of  which  may  be 
stipulated  by  this  treaty,  until  it  could  be  ratified  by 
our  senate,  arid  an  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  ef- 
fect made  by  congress.  Indeed  the  necessity  for  this 
delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether.  The  dis- 
bursement of  this  money  would,  of  course,  be  ac- 
counted for,  noL  as  secret  service  money,  but  like 
other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  exist  for  such  a proceeding  in 
our  past  history.  Under  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  on  the  20ih  of  February,  1803,  an  act 
was  passed  appropriating  two  millions  of  dollars 
“for  the  purpose  of  defraying  extraordinary  ex- 
penses which  may  be  incurred  between  the  United. 
States  and  foreign  nations,”  “to  be  applied  under 
the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  cause  an  account  of  the  expenditures 
thereof  to  be  laid  before,  congress  as  soon  as  may 
be;”  and  on  the  13th  of  February,  1807,  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  same  amount  and  on  the 
same  terms. 

In  neither  case  was  the  money  actually  drawn 
from  the  treasury,  and  I should  hope  that  the  result 
in  tins  respect  might  be  similar,  although  the  ap- 
propriation may  proveto  be  indispensable  in  accom- 
plishing the  object.  I would,  therefore,  recommend 
the  passage  of  a law  appropriating  two  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  execu- 
tive. in  order  to  prevent  all  misapprehension,  it  is 
my  duly  to  state,  that  as  anxious  as  I am  to  termi- 
nate the  existing  war,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
it  will  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
vigor  until  a treaty  of  peace  shall  be  signed  by  the 
parties  and  ratified  by  the  Mexican  republic. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 
Washington,  8th  August,  1846. 

The  very  high  importance  of  the  measure  propos- 
ed in  this  case,  makes  it  a duty  to  develope  as  far  as 
possible  the  facts  connected  therewith.  Il  is  with 
this  aim  that  we  insert  the  following  extracts,  not- 
withstanding their  partisan  complexion.  They  allude 
to  incidents  which  require  attention,  and  which  ought 
to  be  contradicted  if  untrue,  or  unvuiled  of  true. 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  the  11th,  gives  the 
following  history  of  the  bill: 

“Our  readers  already  know  lhat  the  President  of 
Ihe  United  States,  addressing  himself  first  to  the  se- 
riate in  a confidential  message,  and  afterwards  to 
both  houses  of  congress  in  a public  message,  had 
appealed  to  them  for  advice  and  aid  in  bringing  to 
a cloase  the  war  with  Mexico,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done  before  he,  by  his  sole  action,  began  the  war; 
or,  to  use  phraseology  to  which  none  can  take  ex- 
ception, before  he  placed  our  gallant  little  army  un- 
der General  Taylor  in  such  a position  as  to  make 
war  inevitable. 

“In  pursuance  of  the  public  message,  a bill  was  on 
Saturday  introduced  in  a commilte  of  the  whole  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  by  one  of  the  partisans 
of  the  executive,  for  making  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  enable  the  President  of  the  U. 
States  to  negotiate  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
including  most  plainly  the  acquisition,  by  force  or 
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purchase,  or  by  both  means  conjointly,  of  a greater 
or  less  portion  of  Mexican  territory.  This  bill  was 
debated  both  before  and  after  the  recess  on  Satur- 
day, and  all  was  going  merrily  as  marriage  bells  to- 
wards its  consummation,  when  the  apple  of  discord 
"was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  majority  by  a mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Wilmot,  ol  Pennsvlania — the  gentleman 
whom  the  government  paper  eulogized,  the  other 
day,  as  “the  bold  and  fearless  and  truly  able  Wil- 
mot,”  and  in  regard  to  whom  we  were  given  to  un- 
derstand, by  the  same  authority,  that  it  was  “a  sin- 
gular coincidence  that  he  is  a native  of  the  same 
town  and  county  in  the  stale  as  Mr.  Walker.”  This 
gentleman  was  “bold”  enough  to  move  a proviso  to 
the  bill,  and  to  carry  it  too,  declaring  “that,  as  an 
express  and  fundamental  condition  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  territory  from  the  republic  of  Mexico  by  the 
United  Slates,  by  virtue  of  any  treaty  which  may  be 
negotiated  between  them,  and  to  the  use  by  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  moneys  herein  appropriated,  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any 
part  of  said  territory,  except  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  be  duly  convicted.”  This  amendment 
made  the  bill  so  very  unacceptable  to  its  most  ar- 
dent friends  that  many  of  them  voted  against  its 
passage,  and  even  Mr.  McKay  would  not  vote  for 
his  own  bill.  The  bill  passed,  however,  on  Satur- 
day night,  without  his  vote,  by  a majority  of  six 
votes,  but  did  not  reach  the  senate  in  time  to  be  act- 
ed upon  that  night. 

“Sunday  intervening,  it  is  understood  to  have  been 
determined,  by  the  conferees  of  the  two  houses  on 
disagreeing  votes,  to  introduce  the  appropriation, 
freed  from  Mr.  Wilmot’s  proviso,  as  an  amendment 
to  one  of  the  amendments  to  the  civil  appropriation 
bill,  which  formed  a part  of  the  subject  of  confe- 
rence. Yesterday  morning,  however,  it  being  disco- 
vered that  such  an  attempt  would  undoubtedly  cause 
the  loss  of  the  whole  mass  of  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  government,  the  design  was  abandoned. 

“The  bill,  as  it  had  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, came  up  in  the  senate  some  twenty  minutes 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  allotted  for  closing 
the  legislative  session;  and  a debate  arose  upon  it,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  hour  of  twelve  arrived  by 
the  clock  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  that 
house  was  adjourned  by  the  speaker;  which,  although 
it  was  not  so  late,  by  ten  minutes,  by  the  clock  of 
the  senate,  of  course  put  a stop  to  all  unfinished  bu- 
siness. 

“Thus  fell  through  the  proposition,  recommended 
by  the  executive,  for  an  appropriation  to  buy  terri- 
tory and  a peace  from  Mexico.” 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  says:  “There  is  a secret  as  well  a9  a pub- 
lic history  of  the  two  millions  bill,  asked  for  by  the 
President  of  the  U.  States,  which  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten before  the  proceedings  of  the  first  session  of  the 
29th  congress  ceases  to  be  recorded.  I had  but  time 
to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  debate  on  Saturday 
evening,  which  took  place  in  the  house  upon  the 
Mexican  peace  message  and  the  bill  proposing  an 
appropriation  of  two  millions  of  dollars  to  buy  a 
peace  with  Mexico,  or  rather  to  lake  possession  of 
California.  The  debate  and  action  took  a most  sin 
gular  turn  during  the  two  hours  allotted  to  the  dis- 
cussion. Those  who  defended  the  bill  generally 
voted  against  it  upon  the  question  of  the  final  pas- 
sage, and  those  who  opposed  it  generally  voted  for 
it — all  of  which  was  accounted  for  by  the  amend- 
ment in  regard  to  slavery. 

For  the  first  time  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the  go- 
vernment there  was  a sectional  vote  upon  this  mo- 
mentous question,  and  the  friends  of  the  administra- 
tion from  the  free  states  led  off  the  opposition  to 
their  southern  brethren.  They  remembered  the  “bad 
faith”  of  the  south,  as  they  called  it,  upon  the  Ore- 
gon question,  and  were  resolved  that  no  more  slave 
territory  sould  come  into  the  Union  with  their  con- 
sent. Mr.  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania,  (the  only  mem- 
ber from  that  state  who  voted  for  the  British  tariff', 
and  who  has  been  much  lauded  therefor  since  then 
as  the  only  true  friend  of  the  south  from  the  north- 
ern states)  introduced  an  amendment  prohibiting 
forever  the  existence  of  slavery  in  any  territory 
which  should  be  purchased  with  the  two  millions  of 
dollars;— with  some  modification  not  affecting  the 
principle,  this  amendment  prevailed;  and  then  came 
the  changes  of  opinion  to  which  I have  referred. — 
The  bill  was  made  palatable  to  the  north  and  west, 
and  unpalatable  to  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
hence  the  vote. 

The  bill  was  not  sent  to  the  senate  until  yesterday 
morning  at  half  past  eight  o’clock,  but  in  the  mean 
time  a secret  influence  was  at  work  to  kill  the  bill 
and  at  the  same  time  to  save  the  appropriation. — 
The  joint  committee  of  conference  undertook  to 
settle  the  matter  entirely  to  their  own  satisfaction, 
and  yet  very  covertly  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. — 


Not  having  charge  of  any  such  subject,  they  under- 
took to  take  charge  of  it  in  their  own  way  and  in 
their  own  time.  In  a long  and  laborious  meeting 
from  nine  until  half  past  two,  they  settled  all  the 
points  in  dispute  upon  principles  which  I have  nam- 
ed, but  nothing  was  then  whispered  of  the  two  mil- 
lions bill  for  making  peace,  or  of  making  an  appli- 
cation for  any  such  object. 

As  night  approached  there  were  signs  of  intrigue 
'on  foot.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  the  whig  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  among  the  three  senate  conferees, 
(Messrs.  Lewis,  of  Alabama  and  Benton  being  his 
associates)  and  Mr.  Severance,  of  Maine,  the  whig 
member  among  the  conferees  of  the  house,  (Messrs. 
McKay,  of  N.  Carolina,  and  Boyd,  of  Kentucky, 
being  his  associates)  were  sent  for  privately.  The 
gentlemen  all  found  themselves  at  the  capitol  on 
Sunday  evening,  where,  as  “murder  will  out,”  the 
secret  was  known.  It  was  here  that  the  attempt 
was  made  to  kill  the  house  bill  by  stifling  it  altoge- 
ther, and  to  add  two  millions  of  dollars  to  the  civil 
and  diplomatic  bill,  for  the  purchase  of  California! 

The  whig  majority  were  powerless  and  of  neces- 
sity yielded  all  to  their  associates,  not,  however,  as  I 
believe,  without  a protest  against  what  was  here  at- 
tempted; but  as  soon  as  the  design  was  known  abroad, 
which  was  not  until  early  yesterday  morning,  the 
members  from  the  free  states,  and  some  from  the 
slave  states, desiring  no  more  territory, took  fire  at  the 
fraud.  When  the  house  met  yesterday,  the  excite- 
ment was  like  that  of  a smothered  fire  ready  to  burst 
forth  at  a moment  upon  all  around.  The  instant  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  conferees  (Mr. 
McKay)  should  rise  to  submit  his  report,  was  to 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  bursting  of  the  storm. 
Every  preliminary  motion  from  the  ways  and  means 
committee  was  resisted,  and  for  half  an  hour  every 
thing  threatened  a breaking  up  of  congress  without 
passing  the  heavy  appropriation  bills,  or  any  action 
upon  the  pending  measures  between  the  two  houses. 

The  majority  committee  of  conference  foresaw  and 
had  in  part  foreseen  the  clouds  that  were  rising  over 
their  heads.  They  consulted  briefly  and  seasonably 
and  wisely  abandoned  their  measure,  and  left  the 
bill  to  be  reported  as  they  had  agreed  upon  at  their 
long  session  on  Sunday.  But  for  the  abandonment, 
congress  would  have  broken  up  in  a row,  and  as  it 
was,  there  was  deep  indignation  against  the  commit- 
teee,  particularly  amongst  the  members  from  the 
free  states.  The  fact  that  five  of  the  six  conferees  were 
from  the  slave  states,  added  greatly  to  this  excite- 
ment. But  “all’s  well  that  ends  well.”  The  wrong 
contemplated  was  not  consummated,  but  those  who 
designed  the  wrong  will  be  long  remembered.” 

The  Wa  hington  correspondent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia North  .American , referring  to  the  paragraph 
which  appeared  in  the  “Union,”  a few  days  since, 
stating  that  no  overtures  had  been  made  by  the  Mex- 
ican government  for  peace,  styles  the  editorial  of  the 
official  organ  an  act  of  duplicity,  and  then  adds: 

“To  the  casual  reader,  the  editorial  of  the  organ 
is  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  ad- 
ministration still  continues  resolved  in  the  purpose 
of  “conquering  peace” — that  its  escutcheon  cannot 
be  sullied  by  concession,  and  that  it  relies  upon  the 
force  of  arms  alone  to  command  the  terms  of  a 
treaty.  Such  an  inference  is  without  foundation  in 
fact.  The  grandiloquence  of  the  Union  is  all  fus- 
tian, a miserable  and  empty  parade  of  words,  de- 
signed to  mislead  the  country,  until  the  results  of 
the  experiment  to  which  Mr.  Polk  has  resorted  to 
close  the  war,  are  ascertained.  The  plain  truth  is, 
the  president  has  got  sick  of  this  invasion  of  Mexi- 
co. Its  enormous  expense  and  unpopularity  have  at 
last  forced  him  to  the  conviction  that  it  must  sink 
him  and  the  administration  in  irretrievable  ruin. — 
He  is  therefore  willing  to  abandon  it,  not  from  any 
moral  principle  or  sense  of  duty,  but  because  its 
political  consequences  may  prove  to  be  injurious. 

“Now  for  the  falsity  of  the  organ.  .At  this  very 
hour,  a special  agent  of  this  government  is  on  his  way  to 
Mexico,  with  a proposition  from  the  president  to  produce 
a settlement  of  these  difficulties.  Was  the  organ  igno- 
rant when  its  article  was  written,  that  Mr.  Black, 
our  consul  at  Mexico,  who  has  been  suffered  to  re- 
main there  from  the  integrity  and  inoflensiveness  of 
his  character,  had  communicated  to  the  department 
of  slate,  that  some  of  the  authorities  were  desirous 
for  a cessation  of  hostilities,  that  others  might  be 
reconciled  to  an  adjustment?  Was  it  ignorant  that 
the  executive  despatched  a n agent  on  the  25th  July 
to  Vera  Cruz,  with  authoiity  to  the  commodore  that 
lie  should  enter  that  port  under  the  protection  of  a 
fag  of  truce  with  the, proposals? 

“Or  was  it  ignorant  when  the  documents  were  laid 
before  the  senate  for  advisement,  that  it  w as  dis- 
tinctly signified  the  appropriation  of  two  millions 
would  be  resisted,  unless  the  president  assumed  the 
proper  responsibility  of  applying  for  it  in  a message? 


The  organ  has  as  good,  if  not  better  opportunities 
than  I have  for  being  posted  in  these  important  mat- 
ters, and  I challenge  a contradiction  of  any  fact  I 
have  alleged.  The  interrogations  I have  propound- 
ed contain  the  whole  gist  of  the  operations  of  the 
government  thus  far,  and  serve  to  show  the  purpose 
of  those  in  power  to  delude  the  country,  as  they  at- 
tempted to  do  in  regard  to  Oregon.  If  the  organ 
could  not  have  denied  the  rumors  that  were  sent 
abroad  from  this  city,  silence  would  have  been  more 
honorable  than  duplicity. 

“A  commission  of  three  persons  is  proposed  to  be 
constituted  to  proceed  to  Mexico,  in  the  hope  of 
closing  the  war  and  compromising  all  questions  in 
dispute.  The  president  has  said  he  designed  to  ap- 
point one  distinguished  whig  on  the  commission. — 
There  is  an  inclination,  I regret  to  find,  at  the  White 
House,  to  place  Mr.  Slidell  upon  this  embassy,  un- 
der the  apology  that  he  is  now  under  temporary  sus- 
pension from  the  regular  mission.  Perhaps  this  mis- 
take, should  the  president  insist  upon  it,  may  be  ob- 
viated by  the  weight  o(  character  of  his  colleagues, 
but  there  is  no  aspect  in  which  it  may  be  viewed  that 
it  does  not  seem  unfortunate. 

“The  statement  which  has  been  circulated  through 
various  public  prints,  that  the  proceeding  in  regard 
to  Mexico,  were  predicated  upon  an  offer  of  media- 
tion on  the  pkrt  of  Great  Britain  or  any  other  inter- 
ference, is  without  any  sort  of  foundation.  There 
is  no  intimation  of  any  such  thing  in  the  papers 
communicated  to  the  senate.” 


THE  OREGON  TREATY. 


EXECUTIVE  JOURNAL  OF  THE  U.  STATES  SENATE. 

Wednesday,  June  10,  1S46. 

The  Senate,  on  Friday  last,  passed  a resolution 
removing  the  injuction  of  secrecy  from  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body  relative  to  the  Oregon  treaty. 
The  Washington  Union,  availing  itself  of  this  ac- 
tion of  the  senate,  has  published  the  Executive  Jour- 
nal and  a portion  of  the  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

We  have  space  for  but  a part  of  these  ducuments, 
which  are  very  voluminous;  but  the  following  will 
be  found  to  embrace  the  particulars  of  most  interest 
to  the  reader. 

The  material  facts  developed  in  it  are,  first,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  president,  as  expressed  in  his 
message  to  congress  on  the  2d  of  December  last, 
remained  unchanged  at  the  date  of  his  message  of 
June  10.  These  opinions  were,  as  every  attentive 
reader  will  recollect,  “that  no  compromise  [of  the 
Oregon  controversy]  which  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept  could  be  eflecled;”  “that  our  title  to  the 
whole  of  Oregon”  was  maintained  “by  irrefragible 
facts  and  arguments;”  and  that  that  claim  “could 
not  be  abandoned  without  a sacrifice  of  both  national 
honor  and  interests.” 

The  second  and  only  other  material  point  disclosed 
by  the  publication  of  this  message  is,  that,  if  the  se- 
nate  had  declined  taking  upon  itself  the  responsibility 
of  advising  the  acceptance  of  the  British  proposition, 
the  president  would  have  considered  it  “his  duty  to 
reject  theofl'er.” 

We  thus  learn,  upon  the  highest  possible  authority, 
that  the  president  had  set  his  face  against  the  offer 
by  Great  Britain,  and  would  have  rejected  it  at  once 
had  it  not  been  for  the  debates  and  votes  in  the  se- 
nate on  the  subject  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

The  president,  then,  not  only  not  being  responsi- 
ble for  this  treaty,  but  having  publicly  disclaimed 
and  repudiated  it,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  it  only 
remains  to  ascertain,  from  the  record,  to  whom  the 
country  is  indebted  for  a consummation  so  heartily 
welcomed  by  all  parties. 

[For  the  purpose  of  informing  our  readers  to  whom 
“lite  country  is  indebted  for  the  treaty,”  we  subjoin 
the  following  extracts  from  the  journal.] 

Mr.  Allen  moved  to  refer  the  message  and  docu- 
meels  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  and 
that  they  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the  senate.  Ne- 
gatived. 

Thursday,  June  11,  1846.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Man- 
gum,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  message 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  the  10th  in- 
stant, communicating  a proposal  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Oregon  question;  and,  after  debate, 

Mr.  Haywood  submitted  the  following  resolution 
for  consideration: 

Resolved,  (two  thirds  of  the  senate  present  concur- 
ring,) That  the  president  of  the  United  Stales  be 
and  he  is  hereby  advised  to  accept  the  proposal  of 
the  British  government,  accompanying  his  message 
to  the  senate,  dated  10th  June,  1846,  for  a conven- 
tion to  settle  boundaries,  &.c.  between  the  U.  States 
and  Great  Britain  westof  the  R.ocky  or  Stony  Moun- 
tains. 
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Mr.  Miles  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  by  add- 
ing the  followieg  to  the  second  article  of  the  propos- 
ed convention: 

'■Provided,  That  the  right  of  navigating  the  Colum- 
bia river,  secured  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and 
lo  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  be  li- 
mited to  the  year  A.  D.  1853,  when  it  shall  cease  and 
edtcrmine.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  the  senate  adjourned. 

Friday,  June  12,  1840.  This  motion  was  negativ- 
de — yeas  10,  nays  31 — as  follows: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby,  Dix, 
Fairfield,  Houstan,  Jenness,  Niles,  Simmons,  and 
Woodbridge — 10. 

Nays — Messrs.  Archer,  Benton,  Berrien,  Calhoun, 
Chalmers,  Thos.  Ciayton,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Colquitt, 
Davis, 'Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Hunting- 
ton,  Johnson  of  Md.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  Lewis, 
McDuffie,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Tur- 
ney', Upharn,  Webster,  and  Yulee — 31: 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Haywood  was  adopted  by 
the  following  vote: 

Yeas — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Bagby,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Davis,  Dayton,  Dix,  Evans, 
Greene,  Haywood,  Houston,  Huntington,  Johnson, 
of  Md.  Johnson,  of  Lousiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Pennybacker, 
Fhclps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney, 
Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee. 

Nays — Messrs.  Allen,  Atherton,  Breese,  Cameron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jarnagin,  Jen- 
ness, Semple,  and  Sturgeon. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  resolution  be  laid  be- 
fore the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Tuesday,  June  16,  1846.  A message  was  received 
from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Wal- 
ker, his  secretary,  communicating  the  convention 
which  had  been  concluded.  It  was  in  these  words: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  senate 
of  the  12th  instant,  that  the  “president  of  the  United 
States  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  British  government,  accompanying 
his  message  to  the  senate,  dated  10th  June,  1846, 
for  a convention  to  settle  boundaries,  &c.  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the 
Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,”  a convention  was  con- 
cluded and  signed  on  the  15th  instant  by  the  secretary 
of  state  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
her  Britannic  majesty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  convention  I now  lay  before  the  fenate  for 
their  consideration,  with  a view  to  its  ratification. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  June  16,  1846. 

The  message  was  read,  and  also  the  convention 
between  the  United  Slates  of  America  and  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen  of  the  United  kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  concluded  at  Washington  the  15th 
day  of  June,  1846,  was  read  a first  time. 

[After  various  intermediate  questions,  chiefly  on 
proposed  calls  for  documents,  the  senate,  on  the  18th 
of  June,  came  to  the  following  determination:] 

Mr.  McDuffie  submitted  the  following  resolution 
for  consideration: 

Resolved,  (two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
curring), That  the  senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  oetween  the  United  States 
of  America  and  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  concluded  at 
Washington,  the  15th  day  of  June,  1846. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hannegan,  to  amend  the  said  re- 
solution, by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “resolv 
ed,”  and  inserting  the  following  in  lieu  thereof: 

“That  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  odvised  by  the  Senate  to  offer  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Great  Britain  as  a just,  fair,  and  equi- 
fable  compromise  of  the  conflicting  claims  of  the 
two  governments  connected  with  the  country  lying 
along  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific 
ocean,  extending  from  the  parallel  of  42  degrees  to 
54  degress  and  40  minutes  north  latitude,  and  includ- 
ing the  islands  embraced  within  said  parallels  of 
latitude  adjacent  lo  the  coast,  the  following  as  the 
fundamental  provisions  for  a treaty  between  the  two 
government?: 

“First.  The  government  of  Great  Britain  shall 
acknowledge  the  right  of  soil,  and  the  sovereignty 
to  exist,  and  be  with  the  United  Stales  to  the  whole 
territory  above  described,  and  shall  abandon  to  the 
United  States  all  claim  which  shall  in  any  manner 
conflict  with  the  paramount  jurisdiction  of  the  U. 
Stales  therein. 

“Second.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  such  treaty,  the  most  perfect  security  in  all 
their  possessions,  and  the  right  to  pursue  their  busi- 
ness ol  hunting  and  trapping  with  all  the  immunities 


which  pertain  thereto,  and  to  trade  during  that  pe- 
riod with  the  natives;  and  the  use  during  that  time  of 
the  ports,  rivers  and  harbors  within  said  territory 
without  charge  or  hindrance. 

“Third.  Within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
said  treaty  commissioners  shall  be  selected  by,  and 
on  behalf  of,  the  respective  governments,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  assess  at  just  and  liberal  prices  the 
value  of  the  property  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
witnin  said  territory,  which  amount,  when  ascertain- 
ed, shall  be  paid  by  the  U.  States  to  said  company, 
in  such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.” 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative — yeas  5,  nays 
42.  So  the  proposed  amdendinent  was  rejected. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  resolution  of  Mr. 
McDuffie  it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas 
41,  nays  14. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton, 
Berrien,  Calhoun,  Chalmers,  Thomas  Clayton,  John 
M.  Clayton,  Colquitt,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis, 
Dayton,  Dix,  Evans,  Greene,  Haywood,  Houston, 
Huntington,  Johnson,  of  Md.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana, 
Lewis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Milier,  Morehead,  Niles, 
Pearce,  Pennybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Sim- 
mons, Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Webster,  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Ynlee. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Atherton,  Breese,  Bright, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Jen- 
ness, Semple,  Sturgeon,  and  Westcott. 

So  it  was  resolved,  (two  thirds  of  the  senators 
present  concurring),  that  the  senate  advise  and  con- 
sent to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  majesty  the  queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
concluded  at  Washington,  the  15th  day  of  June,  1846. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  lay  the  said  resolution 
before  the  president  of  United  States. 


THE  OREGON  TREATY. 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas  a treaty  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  her  majesty  the  queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  conclud- 
ed and  signed  by  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  fifteenth  day  of  June  last,  which  treaty  is 
word  for  word  as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  deeming  it  to  be  desirable  for  the  future 
welfare  of  both  countries  that  the  state  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  respecting 
the  sovereignty  and  government  of  the  territory  on 
the  northwest  coast  of  America  lying  westward  of 
the  Rocky  or  Stony  mountains,  should  be  finally  ter- 
minated by  an  amicable  compromise  of  the  rights 
mutually  asserted  by  the  two  parties  over  the  said 
territory,  have  respectively  named  plenipotentiaries 
to  treat  and  agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such  set- 
tlement, that  is  to  say:  the  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has,  on  his  part,  furnished  with 
full  powers  James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state  of 
the  United  Stales,  and  her  majesty,  the  queen  of  the 
Uniteu  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  has, 
on  her  part,  appointed  the  right  hon.  Richard  Pa- 
kenham,  a member  of  her  majesty's  most  honorable 
privy  council  and  her  majest’s  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States, 
who, 'after  having  communicated  to  each  other  their 
respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  agreed  upon  and  concluded  the  following  arti- 
cles: 

Art.  I.  From  the  point  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  wtiere  the  boundary  laid  down  in 
existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  the  United 
Stales  and  Great  Britain  terminates,  the  line  of 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United 
Stales  and  those  of  her  Britannic  majesty  shall  be 
continued  westward  along  the  said  forty-ninth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver’s 
Island;  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of 
of  the  said  channel  and  of  Fuca’s  straits  to  the  Pa- 
cific ocean:  Provided,  however,  that  the  navigation 
of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits  soutii 
of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  remain 
free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Art.  II.  From  ttie  point  at  which  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be  found  to  intersect 
the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
navigation  of  the  said  branch  : hall  be  free  and  open 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  company  and  to  all  British  sub- 
jects trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the 
said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia, 
and  thence  down  the  said  stream  to  the  ocean,  with 


free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers, 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along 
the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner  be  free 
and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers, 
British  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  produce,  shall 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States;  it  being,  however,  always  understood 
that  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  pre- 
venting, or  intending  to  prevent  the  government  of 
the  United  States  from  making  any  regulations  re- 
specting the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers  not 
inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  111.  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  terri- 
tory south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude, as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  this  treaty, 
possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  company,  and 
of  all  British  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  land  or  other  property  lawfully  acquired 
within  the  said  territory,  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  IV.  The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property  of 
every  description  belonging  to  the  Puget’s  Sound  ag- 
ricultural company,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colum- 
bia river,  shall  be  cofirmed  to  the  said  company.  In 
case,  however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands 
should  be  considered  by  the  United  States  to  be  of 
public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United 
States  government  should  signify  a desire  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the 
the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
government,  at  a proper  valuation,  to  be  agreed  up- 
on by  the  parties. 

Art.  V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  her 
Britannic  majesty;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  London,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentia- 
ries have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto 
the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-six. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN,  [l.  s.] 
RICHARD  PAKENHAM,  [l.  s.j 

And  whereas  the  said  treaty  has  been  duly  ratified 
on  botli  parts,  and  tiie  respective  ratifications  of  the 
same  were  exchanged  at  London,  on  the  seventeenth 
ultimo,  by  Louis  McLane,  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States,  and 
Viscount  Palmerston,  her  Britannic  majesty’s  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  on  the 
part  of  their  respective  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  1,  JAMES  K. 
POLK,  president  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  caused  the  said  treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the 
end  that  the  same,  and  every  clause  and  article 
thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with  good 
faith  by  the  United  Stales  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand, 
and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Slates  to  be  affix- 
ed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  fifth  day  of 
Augusi,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
r eight  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  of  the  inde- 
'-Lt  s4  pendence  of  the  United  States  the  seventy- 
first. 


JAMES  K.  POLK. 


By  the  president: 

James  Buchanan,  secretary  of  state. 


The  senate  have  taken  off  the  injunction  of  se- 
crecy, and  we  hasten  to  lay  the  documents  commu- 
nicated lo  them  in  closed  doors,  before  our  readers. 
We  shall  follow  up  the  following  interesting  papers, 
with  the  publication  of  the  other  documents: 
MESSAGE 

From  the  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating 
a proposition  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I lay  before  the  senate  a proposal  in  the  form  of  a 
convention,  presented  to  the  secretary  of  state  on  the 
sixth  instant,  by  the  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  majesty,  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  Oregon  question,  together  with  a 
protocol  of  this  proceeding.  I submit  this  proposal 
to  the  consideration  of  the  senate,  aDd  request  their 
advice  as  to  the  action  which,  in  their  judgment,  it 
may  be  proper  to  take  in  reference  to  it. 

In  the  early  periods  of  the  government,  the  opinion 
and  advice  of  the  senate  were  often  taken  in  advance 
upon  important  questions  of  our  foreign  policy. — 
General  Washington  repeatedly  consulted  the  senate 
and  asked  their  previous  advice  upon  pending  nego- 
tiations with  foreign  powers;  and  the  senate  in  every 
instance  responded  to  his  call  by  giving  their  advice, 
lo  which  he  always  conformed  his  action.  This 
practice,  though  rarely  resorted  to  in  later  times, 
was,  in  rny  judgment,  eminently  wise,  and  may,  on 
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occasions  of  great  importance,  be  properly  revived. 
The  senate  are  a branch  of  the  treaty-making  power; 
and  by  consulting  them  in  advance  of  his  own  action 
upon  important  measures  of  foreign  policy  which 
may  ultimately  come  before  them  for  their  consider- 
ation, the  president  secures  harmony  of  action  be- 
tween that  body  and  himself.  The  senate  are,  more- 
over, a branch  of  the  war-making  power,  and  it  may 
be  eminently  proper  for  the  executive  to  take  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  that  body  in  advance  upon  any 
great  question  which  may  involve  in  its  decision  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  would  induce  me,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  desire  the  previous  advice  of 
the  senate,  and  that  desire  is  increased  by  the  recent 
debates  and  proceedings  in  congress,  which  render 
it.  in  my  judgment,  not  only  respectful  to  the  senate, 
but  necessary  and  proper,  if  not  indispensable,  to  in- 
sure harmonious  action  between  that  body  and  the 
executive.  In  conferring  on  the  executive  the  au- 
thority to  give  the  notice  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
convention  of  1827,  the  senate  acted  publicly  so  large 
a part,  that  a decision  on  the  proposal  now  made  by 
the  British  government,  without  a definite  knowledge 
of  the  views  of  that  body  in  reference  to  it,  might 
render  the  question  still  more  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult of  adjustment.  For  these  reasons  I invite  the 
consideration  of  the  senate  to  the  proposal  of  the 
British  government  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  and  ask  their  advice  on  the  subject. 

My  opinions  and  my  action  on  the  Oregon  question 
•were  fully  made  known  to  congress  in  my  annual 
message  of  the  second  of  December  last;  and  the 
opinions  therein  expressed  remain  unchanged. 

Should  the  senate,  by  the  constitutional  majority 
required  for  the  ratification  of  treaties,  advise  the 
acceptance  of  this  proposition,  or  advise  it  with  such 
modifications  as  they  may,  upon  full  deliberation, 
deem  proper,  I shall  conform  my  action  to  their  ad- 
vice. Should  the  senate,  however,  decline  by  such 
constitutional  majority  to  give  such  advice,  or  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject,  1 shall  consider  it  my 
duty  to  reject  the  offer. 

1 also  communicate  herewith  an  extract  from  a 
despatch  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  the  minister  of 
the  United  Stales  at  London,  under  date  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  April  last,  directing  him,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  joint  resolution  of  congress  “concern- 
ing the  Oregon  territory,”  to  deliver  the  notice  to 
the  British  government  for  ihe  abrogation  of  the  con- 
vention of  the  6th  of  August,  1827;  and  also,  a copy 
of  the  notice  transmitted  to  hirn  for  that  purpose,  to- 
gether with  extracts  from  a despatch  of  that  minister 
to  the  secretary  of  state,  bearing  dale  on  the  eigh- 
teenth day  of  May  last.  JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington,  June  lOlA,  1846. 

PROTOCOL. 

A conference  was  held  at  the  department  of  slate, 
on  the  6th  June,  1846,  between  the  honorable  James 
Buchanan,  secretary  of  state,  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiary, and  the  right  honorable  Richard  Pakenham, 
the  British  plenipotentiary,  when  the  negotiation  re- 
specting the  Oregon  territory  was  resumed.  The 
British  plenipotentiary  made  a verbal  explanation  of 
the  motives  which  had  induced  her  majesty’s  govern- 
ment to  instruct  him  to  make  another  proposition  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  solution 
of  these  long  existing  difficulties.  The  secretary  o! 
State  expressed  his  satisfaction  with  the  friendly  mo- 
tives which  had  animated  the  British  government  in 
this  endeavor. 

Whereupon,  the  British  plenipotentiary  submitted 
to  the  secretary  of  stale  the  draught  of  a convention 
(marked  A)  setting  forth  the  terms  which  he  had 
been  instructed  to  propose  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. JAMES  BUCHANAN, 

RICHARD  PAKENHAM. 

(A) — DRAUGHT  OF  CONVENTION. 

[ This  corresponds  with  the  treaty,  for  which  see  the 
Proclamation  of  the  President,  on  page  375.] 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  mTaNE. — EXTRACTS. 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  Jlpril  28,  1846. 

1 herewith  transmit  a notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  the  6th  August,  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Slates,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  prescribed  in  its  second  article.  This 
paper  you  will  deliver  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  in 
person,  or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  you  shall  have  ascer- 
tained which  of  these  modes  of  presenting  iL  will  be 
most  in  accordance  with  her  majesty’s  wishes.  A 
duplicate  of  the  same  is  transmitted,  to  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  archives  of  your  legation. 

As  the  abrogation  of  this  convention  is  an  act  of 
an  important  and  solemn  character,  the  delivery  of 
the  notice  ought  to  be  attested  with  all  due  formali- 


ty. The  mode  is  left  entirely  to  your  own  discretion; 
but  I would  suggest  that  it  might  be  made  the  subject 
of  a protocol,  in  triplicate;  one  copy  of  which  should 
remain  with  the  British  government,  another  with 
the  legation  in  London,  and  the  third  be  transmitted 
to  this  department. 

In  the  remarks  which  you  may  have  occasion  to 
make  on  the  delivery  of  the  notice,  the  language  to 
the  preamble  to  the  “joint  resolution  concerning  the 
Oregon  territory”  must  necessarily  be  your  guide. — 

Congress  have  spoken  their  will  upon  the  subject,  in 
their  joint,  resolution,  and  to  this  it  is  his  (the  presi- 
dent’s) and  your  duty  to  conform. 

To  iler  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &fc.,  Sfc..  &fC. 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
adopted  a “joint  resolution  concerning  the  Oregon 
territory,”  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

“joint  resolution  concerning  Ike  Oregon  Territory." 

Whereas,  by  the  convention  concluded  the  twentieth 
day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen,  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the  king  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  the  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards  indefinite- 
ly extended  and  continued  in  force  by  another  con- 
vention of  the  same  parties,  concluded  the  sixth  day 
of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty-seven,  it  was  agreed  that  any  country 
that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America  westward  of  the  Stony  or 
Rocky  mountains,  now  commonly  called  the  Oregon 
territory,  should,  together  with  its  harbors,  bays,  and 
creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all  rivers  within  the 
same,  be  ‘free  and  open’  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  two  powers,  but  without  prejudice  to 
any  claim  which  eiiher  of  the  parties  might  have  to 
any  part  of  said  country;  and  with  this  further  pro- 
vision, in  the  second  article  of  the  said  convention  of 
the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  that  either  party  might  abrogate  and  annul 
said  convention,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
monlhs  to  the  other  contracting  party. 

"And  whereas,  it  has  now  become  desirable  that 
the  respective  claims  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  definitely  settled,  and  that  said  ter- 
ritory may  no  longer  than  need  be  remain  subject  to 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  divided  allegiance  of  its 
American  and  British  population,  and  of  the  confu- 
sion and  conflict  of  national  jurisdiction,  dangerous 
to  the  cherished  peace  and  good  understanding  of  the 
two  countries. 

“With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th 
August,  1827,  in  tile  mode  prescribed  in  its  2d  arti- 
cle, and  that  the  attention  of  the  governments  of 
both  countries  may  be  the  more  earnestly  directed  to 
the  adoption  of  all  proper  measures  for  a speedy  and 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences  and  disputes 
in  regard  to  the  said  territory: 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he  is 
hereby  authorized,  at  his  discretion,  to  give  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  the  notice  required  by 
the  second  article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  same. 

“Approved,  April  27,  1846.” 

Now,  therefore,  after  a careful  consideration  of 
the  premises,  1,  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the 
United  Slates,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  and 
discretion  vested  in  me  by  the  said  “joint  resolution 
concerning  the  Oregon  Territory,”  and  in  pursuance 
ot  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of.  the  6th 
August,  1827,  therein  mentioned,  do  hereby,  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  give  notice  to  her  majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from 
and  after  the  delivery  of  these  presents,  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  to  her  Butanoic  majesty, 
or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  the  said  convention  shall  be  entirely 
annulled  and  abrogated. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  Slates  to  be  hereunto  affixed. — 
Given  under  my  hand,  at  Washington,  this 
[l.  s ]lwemy-eighth  day  of  April,  A.  D.,  1846,  and 
of  t i i e independence  of  the  said  Stales  the 
seventieth.  JAMES  R.  POLK. 

By  the  President: 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 

MR.  m’i.ANE  to  MR.  BUCHANAN — EXTRACTS. 

London,  May  18,  1846. 

I received,  late  in  the  day,  on  the  fifteenth  instant, 
(Friday,)  your  despatch  number  twenty  seven,  dated 


the  twenty-eighih  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six,  transmitting  a notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August,  eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-seven,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  prescribed  in  the  second  article,  instructing  me 
to  deliver  the  notice  to  her  Britannic  majesty  in  per- 
son, or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  her 
majesty’s  wishes,  and  at  the  same  time  leaving  the 
mode  of  the  delivery  of  the  notice  entirely  at  my 
own  discretion. 

I will  of  course  execute  your  instructions  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment.  As,  however,  I could 
only  ascertain  her  majesty’s  wishes,  which  I arn  di- 
rected to  consult  through  the  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  sufficient  time  has  not  yet 
been  .afforded  for  that  purpose;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  preparation  of  my  despatches  for  the  steamer  of 
to-morrow,  and  of  my  engagements  at  the  foreign 
office  connected  with  one  of  the  topics  of  this  letter, 
it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  give  to  a subject  of 
so  much  importance  that  deliberation  which  1 am 
sensible  a proper  exercise  of  the  discretion  confided 
to  me  requires.  To-morrow,  however,  I propose  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  without  loss  of  time  finally  to  execute  your 
instructions  in  the  mode  that  may  be  deemed  most 
effectual.  I may  add,  that  although  it  is  altogether 
probable  that  the  presentation  of  the  notice  to  her 
majesty  in  person  will  not  be  admissible,  and  that 
where  a treaty  may  be  annulled  upon  notice  by  one 
party,  the  mode  of  delivering  tile  notice  need  not  be 
dependent  upon  the  assent  of  the  other;  yet,  in  the 
present  instance,  I do  not  apprehend  there  will  be 
any  difficulty  in  giving  and  receiving  the  notice  in  a 
mode  mutually  satisfactory,  and  in  conformity  with 
usage  in  such  cases. 

*#»•#*# 

I have  now  to  acquaint  you  that,  after  the  receipt 
of  your  despatches  on  the  15th  inst,  by  the  “Caledo- 
nia,” I had  a lengthened  conference  with  Lord  Aoer- 
deen;  on  which  occasion  the  resumption  of  the  nego- 
tiation for  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  and  the  nature  of  the  proposition  he  con- 
templated submitting  for  that  purpose,  formed  the 
subject  of  a full  and  free  conversation.  1 have  now 
to  slate  that  instructions  will  be  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Pakenham  by  the  steamer  of  to-morrow,  to  submit 
a new  and  further  proposition  on  the  part  of  this 
government  for  a partition  of  the  territory  in  dis- 
pute. 

The  proposition  most  probably  will  offer,  substan- 
tially— 

First.  To  divide  the  territory  by  the  extension  of 
the  line  on  the  parallel  of  forty-nine  to  the  sea;  that 
is  to  say,  to  the  arm  of  the  sea  called  Birch’s  bay; 
thence  by  the  canal  De  Arro  and  straits  of  Fuca,  to 
the  ocean;  and  confirming  to  the  United  States  what, 
indeed,  they  would  possess  w ithout  any  special  con- 
firmation— the  right  freely  to  use  and  navigate  the 
strait  throughout  its  extent. 

Second.  To  secure  to  the  British  subjects  occupy- 
ing lands,  forts,  and  stations  anywhere  in  the  region 
north  of  the  Columbia,  and  south  of  the  forty-ninth 
parallel,  a perpetual  title  to  all  their  lands  and  sta- 
tions of  which  they  may  be  in  actual  occupation; 
liable,  however,  in  all  respects,  as  I understand,  to 
the  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  United  States 
as  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Similar  privileges 
will  be  offered  to  be  extended  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  may  have  settlements  north  of 
tlie  forty-ninth  parallel;  though  I presume  it  is  pret- 
ty well  understood  that  there  are  no  settlements  upon 
which  this  nominal  mutuality  could  operate.  I have 
no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  extent  of 
the  present  British  settlements  between  the  Columbia 
and  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  They  are  not  believed 
by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  be  numerous,  however;  con- 
sisting, as  he  supposes,  of  a few  private  farms,  and 
two  or  three  forts  and  stations.  I have  already  in  a 
previous  despatch  taken  the  liberty  to  remind  you 
that,  by  their  charter,  the  Hudson  Bay  company  are 
prohibited  from  acquiring  title  lo  lands,  and  that  tbu 
occupations  to  he  affected  by  this  reservation  have 
been  made,  either  by  the  squatters  of  that  company, 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  prohibition  ol  the 
Hudson  Bay  charter.  They  are  in  point  of  tact, 
also,  according  to  Captain  Wilkes’  account,  cultiva- 
ted and  used  chiefly  by  the  persons  employed  on  the 
service  of  the  former  company,  and  as  auxiliary  to 
their  general  business  of  hunting  and  trapping,  rath- 
er than  with  a view,  as  it  iias  been  generally  suppos- 
ed, of  colonizing,  or  of  permanent  settlement. 

Lastly.  The  proposition  will  demand,  for  the  Hud- 
son Bay  company,  the  right  ot  Ireely  navigating  the 
Columbia  river.  It  will,  however,  as  1 understand 
disclaim  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  or  of  the  right  o 
exercising  any  jurisdiction  or  police  whatever  on  ih 
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part  of  this  government,  or  of  the  company,  and  will 
contemplate  only  the  right  of  navigating  the  river 
upon  the  same  footing,  and  according  to  the  same 
regulations,  as  may  be  applicable  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Stales.  I have  already  acquainted  you 
that  Lord  Aberdeen  has  very  positively  and  explicit- 
ly declined  to  treat  of  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence in  connexion  with  that  of  the  Columbia;  and 
that  even  if  it  were  desirable  to  us  to  propose  to 
offer  one  for  the  other,  he  would  on  no  account  en- 
ter into  any  negotiation  in  regard  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence! 

*****  I have  seen  no  cause  to  change  the 
opinion  that,  in  any  attempt  to  divide  the  Oregon 
territory,  the  obligation  felt  by  this  government  to 
protect  the  rights  of  their  subjects  which  may  have 
been  acquired  or  have  grown  up  during  the  joint  oc- 
cupation, would  most  probably  interpose  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment. — 
And  it  is  now  obvious  that  the  proposed  reservation 
of  the  right  to  the  Hudson  Bay  company  of  freely 
navigating  the  Columbia,  and  that  in  favor  of  the 
British  occupants  north  of  the  river,  proceed  from 
this  source;  although  it  is  probable  that  more  or  less 
pride  may  be  felt  at  giving  up  now,  without  yvhat 
they  may  deem  an  adequate  equivalent,  what  has 
been  hitherto  tendered  by  our  negotiators. 

In  fact,  except  in  the  surrender  to  the  United 
States  of  the  title  of  the  lands  not  occupied  by  Bri- 
tish subjects  between  the  Columbia  and  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel,  and  also  the  surrender  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  river  and  country  within  the  same  lim- 
its, I am  afraid  it  may,  with  some  plausibility,  be 
contended  that  there  is  no  very  material  difference 
between  the  present  proposition  and  that  offered  to 
Mr.  Gallatin  by  Messrs.  Addington  and  lluskisson, 
the  British  negotiators  in  1827. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  the 
proposition,  as  now  submitted,  has  not  received  my 
countenance.  * * * * * I have,  therefore,  felt 
it  my  duty  to  discourage  any  expectation  that  it  would 
be  accepted  by  the  president;  or,  if  submitted  to 
that  body,  approved  by  the  senate. 

i do  not  think  there  can  be  much  doubt,  however, 
that  an  impression  has  been  produced  here  that  the 
senate  would  accept  the  proposition  now  offered,  at 
least  without  any  material  modification,  and  that  the 
president  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  reject- 
ing it  without  consulting  the  senate.  If  there  be 
any  reasonable  ground  to  entertain  such  an  impres 
sion,  however  erroneous,  an  offer  less  objectionable, 
in  the  first  instance,  at  least,  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected. 

It  may  be  considered  certain,  also,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  offer  now  to  be  made  is  not  to  be  submitted 
as  an  ultimatum,  and  is  not  intended  as  such;  though 
I have  reason  to  know  that  Mr.  Pakenham  will  not 
be  authorized  to  accept  or  reject  any  modification 
proposed  on  our  part;  but  that  he  will,  in  such  case, 
be  instructed  to  refer  the  modification  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that,  since  the  president’s 
annual  message,  and  the  public  discussion  that  has 
subsequently  taken  place  in  the  senate,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  conduct  the  negotiation 
in  its  future  stages,  without  reference  te  the  opinion 
of  senators,  or  free  from  speculation  as  to  the  degree 
of  control  they  may  exercise  over  the  result. — 
Whatever,  therefore,  might  be  prudent  and  regular 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  I think  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  upon  the  present  occasion,  if  the 
president  should  think  proper  to  propose  any  modifi- 
cation of  the  offer  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Pakenham, 
that  ttie  modification  should  be  understood  os  pos- 
sessing the  concurrence  of  tbe  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  treaty  power. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture,  with  any  certainty, 
the  extent  to  which  this  government  might  be  in- 
duced to  modify  the  proposition,  even  if  they  should 
be  assured  that  the  senate,  no  less  than  the  president, 
demanded  it.  It  must  not  escape  observation  that, 
during  the  preceding  administration  of  our  govern- 
ment, the  extension  of  the  line  on  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  to  the  strait  of  Fuca,  as  now  proposed  by 
Lord  Aberdeen,  was  actually  suggested  by  my  imme- 
diate predecessor  as  one  he  thought  his  government 
might  accept;  and  that,  in  regard  to  those  English 
subjects  who  would  be  left  within  American  juris- 
diction by  adopting  that  boundary,  he  considered  tbe 
provisions  of  the  second  article  of  jay’s  treaty  as  a 
precedent  for  a convenient  mode  of  dealing  with 
them.  By  the  second  article  of  Jay’s  treaty,  how- 
ever, British  subjects  would  not  only  be  secured  in 
the  absolute  title  to  all  their  lands  and  effects  as  fully 
as  by  Lord  Aberdeen’s  proposition,  but  would  be  al- 
lowed the  option  to  continue  as  British  subjects,  and 
without  any  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  which,  according  to  Lord  Aberdeen’s 
offer,  as  I understand  it,  they  would  not  possess.  In 


point  of  fact,  therefore,  the  substantial  points  of  (he 
present  oiler,  and  those  u hich  may  be  expected  to  he 
regarded  as  most  objectionable,  are  little  more  than 
the  embodiment  of  the  various  oilers  or  suggestions 
which,  at  different  times,  have,  in  some  form  or  other, 
proceeded  from  onrown  negotiators. 

1 have  myself  always  believed,  if  the  extension  of 
the  line  of  boundary  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel  by 
the  strait  of  Fnca  to  the  sea  would  be  acceptable  to 
our  government,  that  the  demand  of  a right  freely  to 
navigate  the  Columbia  river  could  be  compromised 
upon  a point  of  time  by  conceding  it  for  such  period 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  trade  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  company  north  or  south  of  the  forty-ninth  par- 
allel. Entertaining  great  confidence  in  that  opinion, 
and  deeming  it  only  reasonable,  I confess  that,  from 
an  early  period,  1 have  used  every  argument  and  per- 
suasion in  my  power  to  reconcile  Lord  Aberdeen  to 
such  a limitation;  and,  although,  I am  quite  aware 
that,  with  a portion  of  the  British  public,  an  impor- 
tance it  by  no  means  deserves  is  attached  to  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Columbia  river,  and  that  in  others  it 
is  undeservedly  regarded  as  a point  cf  pride,  I have 
been  disappointed  by  the  pertinacity  with  which  it 
has  been,  at  so  much  risk,  insisted  upon.  Feeling 
very  sure,  however,  that  the  present  offer  is  not  made 
or  intended  as  an  ultimatum,  I think  it  only  reasona- 
ble to  infer  an  expectation  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  offering  it,  not  only  that  modifications  may  be 
suggested,  but  that  they  may  be  reasonably  required. 
And  therefore  I still  entertain  tbe  opinion,  that  al- 
though, from  a variety  of  causes — in  part,  perhaps, 
from  an  expectation  that  in  the  United  States  this 
point  may  not  be  absolutely  insisted  upon,  and  in 
part  from  deference  to  interests  and  impressions  at 
home — they  could  not  be  induced  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  make  an  offer  with  such  a qualification; 
yet,  if  the  adjustment  of  the  question  should  be 
found  to  depend  upon  this  point  only,  they  would 
yield  the  demand  to  the  permanent  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  be  content  to  accept  it  for  such  a number 
of  years  as  would  afford  all  the  substantial  advan- 
tages to  those  intcests  they  have  particularly  in  view 
that  could  be  reasonably  desired.  If  the  only  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion depended  should  be  whether  the  navigation  of 
the  Columbia  river  should  be  granted  for  a period 
sufficient  to  subserve  all  the  purposes  of  British  sub- 
jects within  the  disputed  territory,  or  whether  the 
right  should  he  extended  indefinitely  to  a particular 
class  of  British  subjects,  I must  believe  that  no  Eng- 
lish statesman,  in  tbe  face  of  his  denial  of  a similar 
privilege  to  American  citizens  in  regard  to  the  St. 
Lawrence,  would  take  the  hazard  upon  this  point 
alone  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world.  Indeed, 
if  the  same  ministry  irom  whom  the  present  offer 
proceeds  should  continue  masters  of  their  own  pro- 
position by  remaining  in  office  until  the  qualification 
I am  adverting  to  would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  I 
should  feel  entire  confidence  in  the  belief  1 have  now 
expressed. 

I regret  to  say,  however,  that  I have  not  the  least 
expectation  that  a less  reservation  than  is  proposed 
in  favor  of  the  occupants  of  land  between  the  Co- 
lumbia and  the  49 th  parallel  would  be  assented  to. — 
I may  repeat  my  conviction,  founded  upon  all  the 
discussions  in  which  I have  been  engaged  here,  that, 
in  making  partition  of  the  Oregon  territory,  the 
protection  of  those  interests  which  have  grown  up 
during  the  joint  occupation  is  regarded  as  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  on  the  score  of  honor,  and  as 
impossible  to  be  neglected.  J am  quite  sure  that  it 
was  at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  insist  upon  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  for  British 
subjects  and  British  commerce  generally,  and  that  it 
has  been  ultimately  confined  to  tbe  Hudson  Bay  com- 
pany, after  great  resistance,  and,  in  the  end,  most  re- 
luctantly. Being  so  confined,  however,  it  would  -be 
only  reasonable  to  limit  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  right 
to  a period  beyond  which  the  company  might  have 
no  great  object  to  use  the  river  for  the  purposes  of 
their  trade.  But  the  interests ol  the  British  subjects 
who  have  stilled  upon,  and  are  occupying,  lands 
north  of  the  49th,  are  considered  as  permanent,  and 
entitled,  when  passing  under  a new  jurisdiction,  to 
have  their  possession  secured.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
view  taken  ot  the  subject  by  this  government,  and 
not  at  all  likely  in  my  opinion  to  be  changed. 

1 may  add,  too,  that  I have  not  the  least  reason  to 
suppose  ;t  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  extension 
ot  the  49th  parallel  to  the  sea,  so  as  to  give  the 
southern  cape  of  Vancouver’s  island  to  the  United 
States. 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  this  subject,  to 
call  your  attention  to  tbe  position  of  the  present 
ministry.  The  success  of  their  measures  respecting 
the  proposed  commercial  relaxations  is  quite  certain; 
and  the  corn  bill,  having  now  finally  passed  the 
house  of  commons,  may  be  expected  at  no  remote 
day,  to  pass  the  Lords  by  a majority  no  less  decisive, 


From  that  time,  however,  the  lie  which  has  hitherto 
kept  the  whig  party  in  support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
will  be  dissolved;  and  the  determination  of  the  pro- 
tectionist parly,  who  supposed  themselves  to  have 
been  betrayed,  to  drive  him  from  office,  has  lost  none 
of  its  vigor  or  power.  Indeed,  it  is  confidently  re- 
porled,  in  quarters  entitled  to  great  respect,  that 
they  have  even  offered  to  the  leader  of  the  whig 
party  to  select  his  own  time,  and  that,  when  he  is 
ready,  they  will  bo  no  less  prepared  to  force  minis- 
ters to  resign.  1 have  reason  te  know  that,  at  pre- 
sent, ministers  themselves  believe  a change  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  are  considering  only  the  mode  and  tbo 
time  in  which  it  will  most  likely  happen.  It  will  not 
be  long,  after  the  success  o(  the  measures  for  the 
repeal  of  the  “corn  law's,”  before  opportunities 
enough  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  will 
occur.  The  “factory  bill,”  regulating  the  hours  of 
labor,  will  afford  cue,  and  most  probably  that  on 
which  the  change  will  take  place.  With  a know- 
ledge that  the  change,  sooner  or  later,  must  he  una- 
voidable, and  that  the  offer  lias  been  made  to  the  pro- 
bable head  of  a new  ministry  to  select  bis  own  time 
may  it  not  be  expected  that,  instead  of  waiting  quiet- 
ly to  allow  the  whig  leader  to  select  the  time  of 
coming  in,  the  present  premier  will  rather  select  his 
own  time  and  mode  of  going  out,  and,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  so  regulate  his  retirement  as  to  leave  as 
few  obstacles  as  possible  to  his  restoration  to  power? 
In  that  case  it  is  not  very  unlikely  be  would  prefer 
going  out  upon  the  “factory  bill,”  before  taking 
ground  upon  more  important  measures;  and  if  so  it 
will  not  surprise  me  to  witness  the  coming  in  of  a 
ministry  by  the  end  of  June,  or  earlier.  °With  a 
knowledge  of  the  proposition  now  to  be  made  I am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  one  more  objectionable 
might  have  been  apprehended  from  a whig  ministry- 
unless,  indeed,  the  present  government  may  be  sun-’ 
posed  to  be  prepared  to  accept  qualifications  when 
proposed  by  the  president,  which  it  was  unwilling  at 
hrst  to  offer.  Upon  that,  supposition  it  mCht  be  de- 
sirable that  the  modficalions  should  be  offered  before 
the  coming  in  of  a new  minister,  who,  finding  only 
the  acts  of  his  predecessor,  without  a knowledge  of 
his  intentions,  might  not  be  so  ready  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  assenting  to  a change. 


From  the  President  of  Ike  United  States,  communicating 
a convention  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington, June  15,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  I2(h  inst. , that  the  -‘President  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  he  is  hereby  advised  to  accept  the 
proposal  of  the  British  government,  accompanying 
his  message  to  the  senate,  dated  J Oth  June,  J 846,  for 
a convention  to  settle  boundaries,  &c.,  between' the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rockv 
or  Stony  mountains,”  a convention  was  concluded 
and  signed  on  the  15th  inslant,  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  her 
Britannic  majesty  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 

This  convention  I now  lay  belore  the  senate  for 
their  consideration,  with  a view  to  its  ratification. 

. JAMES  K.  POLK. 

U ashmgton,  June  16,  1846. 


The  provisions  of  the  convention  corresponds  with  the 
treaty,  inserted  in  another  place. 


MESSAGE 

hom  [he  President  of  the  United  States,  communicating 
documents  not  heretofore  communicated  to  the  senate 
relative  to  the  Oregon  territory,  in  answer  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  of  nth  Jane,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I herewith  transmit,  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  senate  in  their  resolution  of  the  I7ih  of 
June,  1S46,  a report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to- 
gether with  a copy  of  all  “the  despatches  and  in- 
structions” “relative  to  the  Oregon  treaty,”  “for- 
warded to  our  minister,  Mr.  McLane,”  “not  hereto- 
fore communicated  to  the  senate,”  including  a state- 
ment of  the  propositions  fur  the  adjustment  of  the 
Oregon  question  previously  made  and  rejected  by 
the  respective  governments.  This  statement  was 
luanished  to  Mi.  McLane  before  his  departure  from 
the  country,  and  is  dated  on  the  12th  July,  1345  the 
day  on  which  the  note  was  addressed  by  the  secreta- 
ry of  slate  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  offering  to  settle  the 
settle  the  controversy  by  tbe  49tb  parallel  of  Jati- 
tude,  which  was  rejected  by  that  minister  on  the  29th 
ol  July  following. 

The  senate  will  perceive  that  extracts  from  but 
two  of  Mr.  Me  Lane’s  “despatches  and  communica- 
tions to  this  government”  arc'  transmitted;  and  these 
only  because  they  were  necessary  to  explain  the 
swers  given  to  them  by  the  secretary  of  state. 
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These  despatches  are  both  numerous  and  volumi- 
nous, and,  from  their  confidential  character,  their 
publication,  it  is  believed,  would  be  highly  prejudi 
cial  to  the  public  interests. 

Public  considerations  alone  have  induced  me  to 
withhold  the  despatches  of  Mr.  McLane  addressed 
to  the  sacrelary  of  state.  I concur  with  the  secre- 
tary of  state  in  the  views  presented  in  his  report, 
herewith  transmitted,  against  the  publicalion  of  these 
despatches. 

Mr.  McLane  has  performed  his  whole  duty  to  his 
country;  and  I am  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  that 
every  senator  who  may  desire  it,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity of  perusing  these  despatches  at  the  depart- 
ment of  state.  The  secretary  of  state  has  been  in- 
structed to  afford  every  facility  for  this  purpose. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

Washington , July  2],  .1846. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  Slates: 

The  secretary  of  state,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the  17th  ultimo,  request- 
ing the  president  “to  communicate  to  the  senate  a 
copy  of  all  the  correspondence  which  has  taken 
place  between  this  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  relative  to  the  Oregon  treaty,  together  with 
the  despatches  and  instructions  forwarded  to  our 
minister,  Mr.  McLane,  and  a full  and  camplete  copy 
of  his  despatches  and  communications  to  this  govern- 
ment on  the  same  subject,  not  heretofore  commuui- 
cated  to  the  senate,”  respectfully  reports  that  no  cor- 
respondence has  taken  place  between  this  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Great  Britain,  relative  to  the  Ore- 
gon treaty,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  communi- 
cated to  the  senate. 

The  secretary  of  state  herewith  submits  to  the 
president,  copies  of  all  “the  despatches  and  instruc- 
tions forwarded  to  our  minister,  Mr.  McLane,  and 
also  a full  and  complete  copy  of  his  despatches  and 
communications  to  this  government”  on  the  subject 
of  the  Oregon  treaty,  “not  heretofore  communicated 
to  congress.”  He  also  submits  the  copy  of  a note 
from  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  McLane,  dated  on  the 
22d  May  last. 

In  regard  to  his  own  “despatches  and  instructions” 
to  Mr.  McLane,  the  secretary  is  not  aware  of  any 
public  considerations  which  now  oppose  their  trans- 
mission to  the  senate.  On  the  contrary,  he  deems  it 
eminently  proper  that  entire  copies  of  them  all 
should  be  furnished  to  that  body  without  further  delay. 

In  regard  to  Ihe  despatches  of  Mr.  McLane  to  this 
government,  a serious  question  arises  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  communicating  them  to  the  senate.  The 
question  he  deems  it  proper  to  present  to  the  presi- 
dent for  his  determination;  because  its  decision  may 
involve  consequences  for  all  future  time,  essentially 
affecting  the  ability  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  government  to  conduct  our  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations  in  such  manner  a3  best  to  promote  the 
public  interest. 

It  is  a primary  duty  of  a foreign  minister  to  com- 
municate freely  to  his  government  all  that  he  sees  or 
hears,  which  can  have  any  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  his  country,  together  with  his  own  opinions  and 
speculations  upon  passing  events,  both  at  home  or 
abroad,  connected  with  the  objects  of  his  mission. — 
It  is  his  business  to  seek  information  from  every 
source  within  his  reach,  and  to  place  his  own  gov- 
ernment in  possession  of  all  that  he  acquires.  Such 
information  is  essential  to  enable  this  government 
successfully  to  perform  its  duties  to  the  country,  in 
our  present  extended  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. Whatever,  therefore,  would  tend  to  close  up 
the  sources  of  information  against  our  diplomatic 
agents  abroad,  or  to  deter  them  from  freely  commu- 
nicating all  the  information  in  their  possession,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  seriously  detrimental  to  Lhe  national 
interest. 

Mr.  McLane  has,  in  the  fullest  manner,  performed 
his  duty  in  this  respect.  His  despatches  are  both 
numerous  and  voluminous.  He  has  kept  the  depart- 
ment well  advised  of  all  that  it  was  necessary  for  it 
to  know  in  relation  to  the  different  and  varying  as- 
pects which  the  Oregon  question  has  assumed  in 
England.  No  person,  however,  who  peruses  these 
despatches  can  suppose  that,  with  the  exception  of 
very  small  portions  of  them,  they  were  intended  for 
publication,  or  that  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
had  been  contemplated  by  him. 

If,  under  such  circumstances,  his  conversations 
with  individuals  in  office  and  out  of  office,  which 
from  their  very  nature  were  confidential,  should  be 
published  to  the  world,  this  would  have  a strong  ten 
dency  to  obstruct  every  avenue  of  information  against 
our  diplomatic  agents,  and  greatly  to  impair  their 
usefulness;  and,  on  great  occasions,  the  possibility  of 
a candid  disclosure  to  them  of  the  intentions  of  a 
foreign  government,  or  of  the  real  motives  which 
might  control  the  action  of  its  ministers,  would  be 
entirely  out  of  the  question.  Persons  intrusted  with 


the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  in  other  countries 
would  feel  the  necessity  of  observing  towards  our  di- 
plomatic agents  a guarded  silence,  different  from  the 
course  which  might  safely  be  pursued  towards  the 
ministers  of  other  powers.  The  private  and  confi- 
dential intercourse  between  ministers  of  different 
countries,  which  often  leads  to  the  most  important 
and  beneficial  results,  would  cease  to  exist  in  regard 
to  the  ministers  of  the  United  States.  In  this  man- 
ner, one  of  the  great  purposes  of  sending  ministers 
abroad  would  be  defeated. 

Besides,  the  publication  of  such  communications, 
especially  if  coupled  with  the  minister’s  unreserved 
comments,  made  confidentially  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, would  place  him  in  a position  towards  those 
whose  confidence  he  had  thus  been  made  instrumen- 
tal in  violating,  which  no  honorable  man  would  de- 
sire to  occupy.  » 

The  publication  of  such  despatches  would  exercise 
an  unhappy  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  our  diplo- 
matic agents.  In  order  to  shield  themselves  from 
reproach,  they  might  then  be  induced  either  to  com- 
municate important  information,  with  their  observa- 
tions upon  it,  in  private  letters,  and  through  other 
channels  not  subject  to  official  inspection,  or  to  re- 
frain altogether  from  making  communications  except 
such  as  might  be  published  to  the  world  without  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  themselves.  In  the  first, 
case,  that  information  which  ought  to  exist  in  the 
archives  of  the  department  for  the  use  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  future  time,  would  be  confined  to  a 
lew  individuals;  and  in  the  last,  the  government 
might  be  deprived  of  the  information  necessary  to 
avert  danger  from  the  country,  or  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  in  their  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations. 

The  secretary  is  deeply  sensible  that,  from  the 
very  nature  of  our  institutions,  the  greatest  publicity 
ought  to  be  given  to  tho  conduct  of  all  public  agents. 
There  should  be  no  exception  to  this  rule,  unless  in 
cases  where  the  public  interest  imperatively  de- 
mands it.  Whether  this  be  such  a case,  is  respect- 
fully presented  for  the  decision  of  the  president. 

Public  considerations  alone  have  induced  the  secre- 
tary of  state  to  make  these  suggestions.  In  perform- 
ing this  duty,  he  need  scarcely  say  that  every  facili- 
ty for  this  purpose  will  most  cheerfully  be  afforded 
at  the  department  of  state  to  any  senator  who  may 
desire  to  peruse  the  despatches  of  Mr.  McLane. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


THE  S U B-T  REASURY  BILL. 


An  act  to  provide  for  the  better  organization  of  the 
treasury,  and  for  the  collection,  safe  keeping, 
transfer,  and  disbursement  of  public  revenue: 
Whereas,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  entitled 
“An  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department,”  ap- 
proved September  second,  seventeen  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  and  keep  the  mo- 
neys of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same 
upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary,  countersign- 
ed by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded  by  the  register, 
and  not  otherwise;  and  whereas,  it  is  found  necessa- 
ry to  make  further  provisions  to  enable  the  treasurer 
the  better  to  carry  into  effect  the  intent  of  said  sec- 
tion in  relation  to  the  receiving  and  disbursing  the 
moneys  of  the  United  States:  Therefore — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  rooms  prepared  and  provided  in  the  new 
treasury  building  at  the  seat  of  goverment  for  the 
use  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  his  assist- 
ants, and  clerks,  and  occupied  by  them,  and  also  the 
fire  proof  vaults  and  safes  erected  in  said  rooms  for 
the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  possession 
and  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  said  treasur- 
er, and  such  other  apartments  as  are  provided  for  in 
this  act,  as  places  of  deposit  of  the  public  money, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  declared  to  be,  the  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States.  And  all  moneys  paid  in- 
to the  same  shall  be  subject  to  the  draft  of  the  trea- 
surer, drawn  agreeably  to  appropriations  made  by 
law. 

Sec.  2.  Jlndbe  it  further  enacted,  That  the  mint  of 
the  United  Slates,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  branch  mint  in  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  vaults  and  safes  thereof,  respectively,  shall  be 
places  of  deposile  and  safe  keeping  of  the  public 
moneys  at  those  points,  respectively;  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  said  mint  and  branch  mint,  respectively, 
for  the  time  being,  shall  be  assistant  treasurers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  have  the  custody 
and  care  of  all  public  moneys  deposited  within  the 
same,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required  to  be 
performed  by  them,  in  reference  to  the  receipt,  sale 


keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursements  of  all  such 
moneys-,  according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  con- 
tained. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  rooms 
which  were  directed  to  be  prepared  and  provided 
within  the  custom  houses  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  use  of  the  re- 
ceivers general  of  the  public  moneys,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
collection,  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement 
of  the  public  revenue,”  approved  July  fourth,  eigh- 
teen hundred  and  forty,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
assistant  treasurers  hereinafter  directed  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  those  places  respectively,  as  shall  also  be 
the  fire-poof  vaults  and  safes  prepared  and  provided 
within  said  rooms  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  mo- 
neys collected  and  deposited  with  them,  respectively; 
and  the  assistant  treasurers,  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pointed at  those  points,  shall  have  the  custody  and 
care  of  the  said  rooms,  vaults,  and  safes,  respec- 
tively, and  of  all  the  public  money  deposited  within 
the  same,  and  shall  perform  all  the  duties  required 
to  be  performed  by  them,  in  reference  to  the  receipt, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  all  such 
moneys  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  offices, 
with  suitable  and  convenient  rooms,  which  were  di- 
rected to  be  erected,  prepared,  and  provided  for  the 
use  of  receivers  general  of  public  money,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  .States,  at  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton, in  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  the  city 
of  S(.  Louis,  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  under  the  act 
entitled  “An  acl  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe 
keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
revenue,”  approved  July  fourth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty,  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  assistant  trea- 
surers hereinafter  directed  to  be  appointed  at  the 
places  above  named;  as  shall  be  also  the  fire-proof 
vaults  and  safes,  erected  within  the  said  offices  and 
rooms,  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  money  collect- 
ed and  deposited  at  those  points,  respectively;  and 
also  suitable  apartments,  with  fire-proof  vaults  and 
safes,  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  money  collected 
and  deposited  at  Detroit,  shall  be  fitted  up  in  the 
building  belonging  to  the  United  Stales,  in  that  city, 
for  the  use  of  the  assistant  treasurer  hereinafter  di- 
rected there  to  be  appointed;  and  the  said  assistant 
treasurers,  from  time  to  time  appointed,  at  those 
places,  shall  have  the  custody  and  care  of  the  said 
offices,  vaults,  and  safes,  erected,  prepared,  and  pro- 
vided as  aforesaid,  and  of  all  the  public  moneys  de- 
posited within  the  same,  and  shall  perform  all  the 
duties  required  to  be  performed  by  them,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  receipt,  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  dis- 
bursement of  all  such  moneys,  according  to  the  pro- 
visions hereinafter  contained. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  presi- 
dent shall  nominate,  and,  by  arid  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  four  officers,  to  be  de- 
nominated assistant  treasurers  of  the  United  States, 
which  said  officers  shall  hold  their  respective  offices 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed 
therefrom;  one  of  which  shall  be  located  at  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  state  of  New  York;  one  other 
of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts;  one  other  of  which  shall 
be  located  at  the  city  of  Charleston,  in  the  state  of 
South  Carolina;  and  one  other  at  St.  Louis,  in  the 
slate  of  Missouri.  And  all  of  which  said  officers 
shall  give  bonds  to  the  United  States,  with  sureties, 
according  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained,  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive offices. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  treasur- 
er of  the  United  Stales,  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  of 
the  United  States,  the  treasurers  and  those  acting  as 
such,  of  the  various  branch  mints,  all  collectors  of 
the  customs,  all  surveyors  of  the  customs  acting  also 
as  collectors,  all  assistant  treasurers,  all  receivers  of 
lhe  public  moneys  at  the  several  land  offices,  all 
postmasters,  and  all  public  officers  of  whatsoever 
character,  be  and  they  are  hereby,  required  to  keep 
safely  without  loaning,  using,  depositing  in  banks,  or 
exchanging  for  oilier  funds  than  is  allowed  by  this 
act,  all  the  public  money  collected  by  them,  or  other- 
wise at  any  time  placed  in  their  possession  and  cus- 
tody, till  the  same  is  ordered  by  the  proper  depart- 
ment or  officer  of  the  government,  to  be  transferred 
or  paid  out;  and  when  such  order  for  transfer  or  pay- 
ment is  received,  faithfully  and  promptly  to  make 
the  same  as  directed. and  to  do  and  perform  all  other 
duties  as  fiscal  agents  of  the  government  which  may 
be  imposed  by  this  or  any  other  acts  of  congress,  or 
by  any  regulation  of  the  treasury  department  made 
in  conformity  to  law;  and  also,  to  do  and  perform  all 
acts  and  duties  required  by  the  law,  or  by  direction 
of  any  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, as  agents  for  paying  pensions,  or  lor  making 
any  other  disbursements  winch  either  of  the  heads 
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of  those  departments  may  be  required  by  law  to 
make,  and  which  are  of  a character  to  be  made  by 
the  depositories  hereby  constituted  consistently  with 
the  other  official  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

Sec.  7.  d be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  treasur- 
er of  the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of  the  mint  of 
the  United  States,  the  treasurer  of  branch  mint  at 
New  Orleans,  and  all  the  assistant  treasurers  here- 
inbefore directed  to  be  appointed,  shall  respectively 
give  bonds  to  the  United  Slates,  faithfully  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  for  such  amounts  as  shall  be  directed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  sureties  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  solicitorof  the  treasury:  and  shall, 
fi'om  time  to  time,  renew,  strengthen,  and  increase 
their  official  bonds,  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
may  direct;  any  law  in  reference  to  any  of  the  offi- 
cial bonds  of  any  of  the  said  officers  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  as  early 
a day  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  re- 
quire from  the  several  depositaries  hereby  constitut- 
ed, and  whose  official  bonds  are  not  hereinbefore 
provided  for,  to  execute  bonds,  new  and  suitable  in 
their  terms,  to  meet  the  new  and  increased  duties 
imposed  upon  them,  respectively,  by  this  act,  and 
with  sureties  and  in  sums  such  as  shall  seem  reason- 
able and  safe  to  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  to  require  such  bonds  to  be  re- 
newed and  increased  in  amount,  and  strengthened  by 
new  sureties,  to  meet  any  increasing  responsibility 
which  may  grow  out  of  accumulations  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  depositary,  or  out  of  any  other  duty 
or  responsibility  arising  under  this  or  any  other  law 
of  congress. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  collec- 
tors and  receivers  of  public  money,  of  every  cha- 
racter and  description,  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, shall,  as  frequently  as  they  may  be  directed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral, so  to  do,  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  U. 
States,  at  the  treasury,  all  public  moneys  collected 
by  them,  or  in  their  hands;  that  all  such  collectors 
and  receivers  of  public  moneys  within  the  cities  of 
Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans  shall,  upon  the  same 
direction,  pay  over  to  the  treasurers  of  the  mints  in 
their  respective  cities,  at  the  said  mints,  all  public 
moneys  collected  by  them,  or  in  their  hands;  and  that 
all  such  collectors  and  receivers  of  public  moneys 
within  the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Charleston, 
and  St.  Louis,  shall,  upon  the  same  direction,  pay 
over  to  the  assistant  treasurers  in  their  respective 
cities,  at  their  offices,  respectively,  all  the  public 
moneys  collected  by  them,  or  in  their  hands,  to  be 
safely  kept  by  the  said  respective  depositaries  until 
otherwise  disposed  of  according  to  law;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  said  secretary  and  postmaster  ge- 
neral respectively,  to  direct  such  payments  by  the 
said  collectors  and  receivers  at  all  the  said  places,  at 
least  as  often  as  once  in  each  week,  and  as  much 
more  frequently,  in  all  cases,  as  they  in  their  discre- 
tion may  think  proper. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  transfer 
the  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  depositary  hereby 
constituted  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  there  safely  kept,  to  the  credit  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  and,  also  to  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  depositary  constituted  by  this  act  to  any 
other  depositary  consisted  by  the  same,  at  his  dis- 
cretion and  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys  and 
the  convenience  of  the  public  service  shall  seem  to 
him  to  require;  which  authority  to  transfer  the  mo- 
neys belonging  to  the  post  office  department  is  also 
hereby  conferred  upontbe  postmaster  general,  so  far 
as  its  exercise  by  him  may  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  ot  existing  laws;  and  every  depositary 
constituted  by  this  act  shall  keep  his  account  of  the 
money  paid  to  or  deposited  with  him,  belonging  to  the 
post  office  department,  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
account  kept  by  him  of  other  public  moneys  so  paid 
or  deposited.  And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on 
the  public  account.it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  trea- 
surer of  the  United  Stales  to  draw  upon  any  of  the 
said  depositaries,  as  he  may  think  most  conducive  to 
the  public  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the 
public  creditors,  or  both.  And  each  depository  so 
drawn  upon  shall  make  returns  to  the  treasury  and 
post  office  departments  of  all  money  received  and 
paid  by  him,  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  shall  be 
directed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  or  the  post- 
master genera). 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  cause  examinations  to  be  made  of  the 
books,  accounts,  aud  money  on  band,  and  of  the  se- 
veral depositaries  constituted  by  this  act;  and  for 
that  purpose  to  appoiut  special  agents,  as  occasion 


may  require,  with  such  compensation,  not  exceeding 
six  dollars  per  day  and  travelling  expenses  as  he  may 
think  leasonable,  to  be  fixed  and  declared  at  the 
lime  of  each  appointment.  The  agents  selected  to 
make  these  examinations  shall  be  instructed  to  ex- 
amine as  well  the  books,  accounts,  and  returns  of 
the  officer,  as  the  money  on  hand,  and  the  manner  of 
its  being  kept.,  to  the  end  that  uniformity  and  accu- 
racy in  the  accounts,  as  well  as  safety  to  the  public 
moneys,  may  be  secured  thereby. 

Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  addition 
to  the  examination  provided  for  in  the  last  preced- 
ing section,  and  as  a further  guard  over  the  public 
moneys,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  each  naval  officer  and 
surveyor,  as  a check  upon  the  assistant  treasurer,  or 
the  collector  of  the  customs,  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts; of  each  register  of  a land  office,  as  a check 
upon  the  receiver  of  his  land  office;  and  of  the  di- 
rector and  superintendent  of  each  mint  and  branch 
mint,  when  separate  offices,  as  a check  upon  the 
treasurers  respectively,  of  the  said  mints,  or  the 
persons  acting  as  such,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter 
of  the  year,  and  as  much  more  frequently  as  they 
shall  be  directed  by  the  sectretary  of  the  treasury  to 
do  so,  to  examine  the  books,  accounts,  returns,  and 
money  on  hand,  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  collec- 
tors, receivers  of  land  offices,  treasurers  of  the  mint 
and  each  branch  mint,  and  persons  acting  as  such; 
and  to  make  a full,  accurate,  and  faithful  return  to 
the  treasury  department  of  their  condition. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  said 
officers,  respectively,  whose  duty  it  is  made,  by  this 
act,  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  the  public  mo- 
neys, as  the  fiscal  agents  of  the  government,  may  be 
allowed  any  necessary  additional  expenses  for  clerks, 
fire-proof  chests  or  vaults,  or  other  necessaiy  ex- 
penses of  safe  keeping,  transferring,  and  disbursing 
said  moneys;  all  such  expenses  of  every  character 
to  be  first  expressly  authorized  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  whose  directions  upon  all  the  above 
subjects,  by  way  of  regulation  and  otherwise,  so  far 
as  authorized  by  law,  are  to  be  strictly  followed  by 
all  the  said  officers:  Provided,  that  the  whole  num- 
ber of  clerks  to  be  appointed  by  virtue  of  this  sec- 
tion of  this  act  shall  not  exceed  sixteen;and  that  the 
aggregate  compensations  of  the  whole  number  shall 
not  exceed  sixteen  thousand  dollar*,  nor  shall  the 
compensation  of  any  one  cleric  so  appointed  exceed 
one  thousand  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  may,  at  his  discretion,  transfer 
the  balances  remaining  with  any  of  the  present  de- 
positaries, as  he  may  deem  the  safety  of  the  public 
money  or  the  public  convenience  may  require:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed 
as  to  authorize  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  trans- 
fer the  balances  remaining  with  any  of  the  present 
depositaries,  to  the  depositaries  constituted  by  this 
act,  before  the  first  day  of  January  next.  And  pro- 
vided that,  foi  the  purpose  of  payments  of  public 
account,  out  of  balances  remaining  with  the  present 
depositaries,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasurer  of 
the  United  States  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  de- 
positaries as  he  may  think  most  conducive  to  the 
public  interest,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 
creditors,  or  both. 

Sec.  ]G.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  mar- 
shals, district  attorneys,  and  others  having  public 
money  to  pay  to  the  United  Slates,  and  all  patentees 
wishing  to  make  payment  for  patents  to  be  issued, 
may  pay  all  such  moneys  to  the  treasurer  of  the  U. 
States,  to  the  treasurer  of  either  of  the  mints  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  New  Orleans,  to  either  of  the  other  as 
sislant  treasurers,  or  to  such  other  depositary  con- 
stituted tiy  this  act  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  receive  such  payments,  and  give  receipts 
or  certificals  of  deposite  therefor. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  officers 
and  other  persons  charged  by  this  or  any  other  act 
with  the  safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of 
the  public  moneys,  other  than  those  connected  with 
the  post  office  department,  are  hereby  required  to 
keep  an  accurate  entry  of  each  sum  received,  and  ol 
each  payment  or  transfer,  and  that  if  any  one  of  the 
said  officers  or  of  those  connected  with  the  post  of 
fice  department,  shall  convert  to  his  own  use,  in  any 
way  whatever,  or  shall  use,  by  way  of  investment 
in  any  kind  of  property  or  merchandise,  or  shall 
loan,  with  or  without  interest,  or  shall  deposite  in 
any  bank,  or  shall  exchange  for  other  funds  except 
as  allowed  by  this  act,  any  portion  of  the  public  mo- 
neys entrusted  to  him  for  safe  keeping,  disbursement, 
transfer,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  every  such  act 
shall  be  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  an  embezzle- 
ment of  so  much  of  the  said  moneys  as  shall  be  thus 
taken,  converted,  invested,  used,  loaned,  deposited, 
or  exchanged,  which  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a fe- 
lony; and  any  failure  to  pay  over  or  to  produce  the 
public  moneys  entrusted  to  such  person  shall  be  held 


and  taken  to  be  pritna  facie  evidence  of  such  em- 
bezzlement; and  if  any  officer  charged  with  the  dis- 
bursement of  public  moneys  shall  accept  or  receive, 
or  transmit  to  t he  treasury  department  to  be  allow- 
ed in  his  favor,  any  receipt  or  voucher  from  a cre- 
ditor of  the  United  Slates,  without  having  paid  to 
such  creditor  in  such  funds  as  the  said  officer  may 
have  received  for  disbursement,  or  such  other  funds 
as  he  may  be  authorized  by  this  act  to  take  in  ex- 
change, the  full  amount  specified  in  such  receipt  or 
voucher,  every  such  act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a con- 
version by  such  officer  to  his  own  use  of  the  amount 
specified  in  such  receipt  or  voucher;  and  any  officer 
or  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  all  persons  advis- 
ing or  participating  in  such  act,  being  convicted 
thereof,  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  shall  be  sentenced  to  impri- 
sonment for  a term  of  pot  less  than  six  months  nor 
more  than  ten  years,  and  to  a fine  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  money  embezzled. 

Sec.  18-  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  until  the 
rooms,  offices,  vaults,  and  safes,  directed  by  the  first 
four  sections  of  this  act  to  be  constructed  and  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  treasurer  of  (he  U.  States, 
the  treasurers  of  the  mints  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
Orleans,  and  the  assistant  treasurers  at  New  York, 
Boston,  Charleston,  Detroit,  and  St.  Lnuis  can  be 
constructed  and  prepared  for  use,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  procure  suitable 
rooms  for  offices  for  those  officers  at  their  respective 
locations,  and  to  contract  for  such  use  of  vaults  and 
safes  as  may  be  required  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
public  moneys  in  the  charge  and  custody  of  those 
officers,  respectively;  and  the  expenses  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States. 

And  whereas,  by  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  act  en- 
titled “An  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  the  tonnage  of  ships  or  vessels, 
and  on  goods,  wares, and  merchandise  imported  into 
the  United  States,”  and  approved  July  Ihrity-one, 
seventeen  hundred  and  eighty  nine,  it  was  provided 
that  all  fees  and  dues  collected  by  virtue  of  that  act 
should  be  received  in  gold  and  silver  coin  only;  and 
whereas  also,  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  approv- 
ed May  tenth,  eighteen  hundred,  entitled  “An  act  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  providing  for  the  sale 
of  the  lands  of  the  United  States  in  the  territory 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Kentucky  river,’”  it  was  provided  that  payment  for 
the  said  lands  shall  be  made  by  all  purchasers  in 
specie,  or  in  evidences  of  the  public  debt;  and  where- 
as experience  has  proved  that  said  provisions  ought 
to  be  revived  and  enforced,  according  to  the  true  and 
wise  intent  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States — 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighieen  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  and  thereafter,  all  duties,  taxes,  sales 
of  public  lands,  debts,  and  sums  of  money  accruing 
or  becoming  due  to  the  United  States,  and  also  all 
sums  due  for  postages,  or  otherwise,  to  the  general 
post  office  department,  shall  be  paid  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver coin  only. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  the  first 
day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty. seven,  and 
thereafter,  every  officer  or  agent  engaged  in  making 
disbursements  on  account  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
of  the  general  post  office,  shall  make  all  payments 
in  gold  and  silver  coin  only;  and  any  receiving  or 
disbursing  officer  or  agent  who  shall  neglect,  evade 
or  violate  the  provisions  of  this  and  the  last  preced- 
ing section  of  this  act,  shall,  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  be  immediately  reported  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  facts  of  such  neglect 
evasion,  or  violation;  and  also  to  congress,  if  in  ses- 
sion; and  if  not  in  session,  at  the  commencement  of 
its  session  next  after  the  violation  takes  place. 

Sac  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  exchange 
of  funds  shall  be  made  by  any  disbursing  officers  or 
agents  of  the  government,  of  any  grade  or  denomi- 
nation whatsoever,  or  connected  with  any  branch  of 
the  public  service,  other  than  an  exchange  for  gold 
and  silver,  and  every  such  disbursing  officer  shall 
make  his  payments  in  the  money  so  furnished,  or 
when  those  means  for  his  disbursements  are  furnish- 
el  to  him  in  gold  and  silver,  shall  nuke  his  payments 
in  the  money  so  furnished;  or  when  those  means  are 
furnished  to  him  in  drafts,  shall  cause  those  drafts 
to  be  presented  at  their  place  of  payment,  and  pro- 
perly paid  according  to  the  law;  and  shall  make  his 
payments  in  the  money  so  received  for  the  drafts 
furnished,  unless  in  such  case  he  can  exchange  the 
means  in  his  hands  for  gold  and  silver  at  par.  And 
it  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  made  the  duty  of  the  head 
of  the  proper  department  immediately  to  suspend 
from  duty  any  disbursing  officer  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  forthwith  to  re- 
port the  name  of  the  officer  or  agent  to  the  president, 
with  the  fact  of  the  violation,  and  all  the  circum- 
stances accompanying  the  same  and  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  said  secretary,  to  the  end  that 
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such  officer  or  agent  may  be  promptly  removed 
from  office,  or  restored  to  his  trust  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  as  to  the  president  may  seem  just 
and  proper:  Provided,  however,  that  these  disburs- 
ing officers  having,  at  present,  credits  in  the  banks, 
shall,  until  the  first  day  of  January  nest,  be  allowed 
to  check  on  the  same,  allowing  the  public  creditors 
to  receive  their  pay  from  the  banks  either  in  specie 
or  bank  notes. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  issue 
and  publish  regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  pre- 
sentation of  all  government  drafts  for  the  payment 
at  the  place  where  payable,  and  to  prescribe  the 
time,  according  to  the  different  distances  of  the  de- 
positaries from  the  seat  of  government,  within  which 
all  drafts  upon  them,  respectivelly,  shall  be  present- 
ed for  payment;  and,  in  default  of  such  presentation, 
to  direct  any  other  mode  and  place  of  payment  which 
he  may  deem  proper;  but,  in  all  those  regulations 
and  directions,  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  guard,  as  far  as  may  be,  against 
those  drafts  being  used  or  thrown  into  circulation  as 
a paper  currency  or  medium  of  exchange. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  assist- 
ant treasurers  directed  by  this  act  to  be  appointed 
shall  receive,  respectively,  the  following  salaries  per 
annum,  to  be  paid  quarter-yearly  at  the  treasury  of 
of  United  States,  to  wit:  the  assistant  treasurer  at 
New  York  shall  be  paid  a salary  of  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum;  the  assistant  treasurer  at  Boston 
shall  be  paid  a salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  per  annum;the  assistant  treasurer  at  Charles- 
ton shall  be  paid  a salary  of  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  per  annum;  the  assistant  treasurer  at 
St.  Louis,  shall  be  paid  a salary  of  two  thousand 
dollars  per  annum;  the  treasurer  at  the  mint  of  Phi- 
ladelphia shall,  in  addition  to  his  present  salary,  re- 
ceive five  hundred  dollars  annually,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act;  the  treasurer 
of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  shall  also  re- 
ceive five  hundred  dollars  annually,  for  the  addition- 
al duties  created  by  this  act;  and  these  salaries  re- 
spectively, shall  be  in  full  for  the  services  of  the 
respective  officers,  nor  shall  either  of  them  be  per- 
mitted to  charge  or  receive  any  com  nission,  pay,  or 
perquisite,  for  any  official  service,  of  any  character 
or  description  whatsoever;  and  the  making  of  any 
such  charge,  or  the  receipt  of  any  such  compensa- 
tion, is  hereby  declared  to  be  a misdemeanor,  for 
which  the  officer  convicted  thereof,  before  any  court 
of  the  United  States,  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
shall  be  subject  to  punishment  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  before 
which  the  offence  shall  be  tried. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  be  paid  out  of  any 
money  in  the  treasury,  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
the  sum  of  twelve  thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
such  repairs  or  additions  as  may  be  necessary  to  put 
in  good  condition  for  use,  with  as  little  delay  3S  may 
be  consistent  with  the  public  interests,  the  offices, 
rooms,  vaults,  and  safes  herein  mentioned,  arid  in  the 
purchase  of  necessary  additional  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, in  the  purchase  of  necessary  books  and  sta- 
tionery, and  in  defraying  any  other  incidental  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  or 
part  of  acts  which  come  in  contiict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 


[The  bill  also  provides  for  a quar'erly  publication 
of  the  state  of  the  sub-treasuries  and  the  treasury, 
specie  on  hand,  drafts  out,  &c.J 
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VETO  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Washington,  August  3,  1846. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I have  considered  the  bill  entitled  “An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  improvement  of  certain  har- 
bors and  rivers”  with  the  care  which  its  importance 
demands,  and  return  the  same  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, in  which  it  originated,  with  my  objec- 
tions to  its  becoming  a law.  The  bill  proposes  to  ap- 
propriate one  million  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be 
applied  to  more  than  forty  distinct  and  separate  ob- 
jects of  improvement.  On  examining  its  provisions, 
and  the  variety  of  objects  of  improvement  which  it 
embraces,  many  of  them  of  a local  character,  it  is. 
difficult  to  conceive,  if  it  shall  be  sanctioned  and  be- 
come a law,  vvtiat  practical  constitutional  restraint 
can  hereafter  be  imposed  upon  the  most  extended 
system  of  internal  improvements  by  the  federal  go- 
vernment in  all  parts  of  the  union.  The  constitution 
lias  r.ot,  in  my  judgment,  conferred  upon  the  federal 
government  the  power  to  construct  works  of  internal 


improvement  within  the  states,  or  to  appropriate 
money  from  the  treasury  for  that  purpose.  That 
this  bill  assumes  for  the  federal  government  the 
right  to  exercise  power,  cannot,  I think,  be  doubted. 
The  approved  course  of  the  government,  and  the 
deliberately  expressed-judgment  of  the  people,  have 
denied  the  existence  of  such  a power  under  the  con- 
stitution. Several  of  my  predecessors  have  denied 
its  existence  in  the  most  solemn  forms. 

The  general  proposition  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment does  not  possess  this  power  is  so  well  settled, 
and  has  for  a considerable  period  been  so  generally 
acquiesced  in,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  rei- 
terate the  arguments  by  which  it  is  sustained.  Nor 
do  I deem  it  necessary,  after  the  full  and  elaborate 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  before  the  coun- 
try on  this  subject,  to  do  more  than  state  the  general 
considerations  which  have  satisfied  me  of  the  uncon- 
stitulionality  and  inexpediency  of  the  exercise  of 
such  a power. 

It  is  not  questioned  that  the  federal  government  is 
one  of  limited  powers.  Its  powers  are  such,  and 
such  only,  as  are  expressly  granted  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  are  properly  incident  to  the  expressly  grant- 
ed powers,  and  necessary  to  their  execution.  In  de- 
termining whether  a given  power  lias  been  granted, 
a sound  rule  of  construction  has  been  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Madison.  That  rule  is,  that  “ whenever  a ques- 
tion arises  concerning  a particular  power,  the  first 
question  is  whether  the  power  be  expressed  in  the 
constitution.  If  it  be,  the  question  is  decided.  If  it 
be  not  expressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be,  whether 
it  is  properly  an  incident  to  an  expressed  power, 
and  necessary  to  it3  execution.  If  it  be,  it  may  be 
exercised  by  congress;  if  it  be  not,  congress  cannot 
exercise  it.”  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  is  any 
express  grant  in  the  constitution  conferring  on  con- 
gress the  power  in  question.  Is  it  then  an  incidental 
power,  necessary  and  proper  for  the  execution  of 
any  of  the  granted  powers?  All  the  granted  powers, 
it  is  confidently  affirmed,  may  be  effectually  execut- 
ed without  the  aid  of  such  an  incident.  “A  power 
to  be  incidental  must  not  be  exercised  for  ends  which 
make  it  a principal  or  substantive  power,  indepen- 
dent of  the  principal  power  to  which  this  is  an  inci- 
dent.” It  is  not  enough  that  it  may  be  regarded  by 
congress  as  convenient,  or  that  its  exercise  would  ad- 
vance the  public  weal.  It  must  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  the  execution  of  the  principal  expressed 
power  to  which  this  is  an  incident,  and  without 
which  such  principal  power  cannot  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  whole  frame  of  the  federal  constitution 
proves  that  the  government  which  it  creates  was  in- 
tended to  be  one  of  limited  and  specified  powers. — 
A construction  of  the  constitution  so  broad  as  that 
by  which  the  power  in  question  is  defended,  tend3 
imperceptibly  to  a consolidation  of  power  in  a go- 
vernment intended  by  its  framers  to  be  thus  limited 
in  its  authority.  “The  obvious  tendency  and  inevi- 
table result  of  the  consolidation  of  the  states  into  one 
sovereignty  would  be  to  transform  the  republican 
system  of  the  United  States  into  a monarchy.”  To 
guard  against  the  assumption  of  all  powers  which 
encroach  upon  the  reserved  sovereignty  of  the  states, 
and  which  consequently  tend  to  consolidation,  is  the 
duty  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  political  system. 
That  the  power  in  question  is  not  properly  an  in- 
cident to  any  of  the  granted  powers,  I am  fully  sa- 
tisfied; but,  if  there  were  doubts  on  this  subject,  ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  rule 
that  all  the  functionaries  of  the  federal  government 
should  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all  questionable 
or  doubtful  powers.  If  an  enlargement  of  the  pow- 
ers of  the  federal  government  should  be  deemed  pro- 
per, it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  appeal  to  the  states  and 
the  people  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion. if  congress  does  not  possess  the  general  power 
to  construct  works  of  internal  improvement  within 
the  states,  or  to  appropriate  money  from  the  treasu- 
ry for  that  purpose,  what  is  there  to  exempt  some  at 
least  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  included  in  this 
bill  from  Ihe  operalion  of  the  general  rule?  This 
bill  assumes  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  in  some 
of  its  provisions  asserts  the  principal  that  congress 
may  exercise  it  as  fully  as  though  the  appropriations 
which  it  proposes  were  applicable  to  the  construction 
of  roads  and  canals.  If  there  be  a distinction  in  prin- 
ciple, it  is  not  perceived,  and  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. Some  of  the  objects  of  appropriation  con- 
tained in  this  bill  are  local  in  their  character  and  lie 
within  the  limits  of  a single  state;  and  though,  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  they  are  called  harbors,  they  are 
not  connected  with  foreign  commerce,  nor  are  they 
places  of  refuge  or  shelter  for  our  navy  or  commer- 
cial marine  on  Hie  ocean  or  lakes.  To  call  the 
mouth  of  a creek,  or  a shallow  inlet  on  our  coast,  a 
harbor,  cannot  confer  the  authority  to  expend  the 
money  in  its  improvement.  Congress  have  exercis- 
ed the  power  coeval  with  the  constitution  of  estab- 
lishing lighthouses,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers  on  our 


ocean  and  lake  shores,  for  Ihe  purpose  of  rendering 
our  navigation  safe  and  easy,  and  of  affording  pro- 
tection and  shelter  for  our  navy  and  other  shipping. 
These  are  safeguards  placed  in  existing  channels  of 
navigation.  Alter  the  long  acquiescence  of  Ihe  go- 
vernment through  all  preceding  administrations,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  question  or  disturb  the  authority 
to  make  appropriations  for  such  purposes 

When  we  advance  a step  beyond  this  point,  and, 
in  addition  to  l fie  establishment  and  support,  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  treasury,  of  lighthouses,  bea- 
cons, buoys,  piers  and  oilier  improvements  within 
the  bays,  inlets,  and  harbors  on  our  ocean  and  lake 
coasts  immediately  connected  with  foreign  com- 
merce, and  attempt  to  make  improvements  in  the  in- 
terior at  points  unconnected  with  with  foreiga  com- 
merce, and  where  they  are  not  needed  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  our  navy  and  commercial 
marine,  the  difficulty  arises  in  drawing  a line  beyond 
which  appropriations  may  not  be  made  by  the  fede- 
ral government. 

One  of  my  predecessors,  who  saw  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  system  proposed  to  be  revived  by  this 
bill,  attempted  to  define  this  line  by  declaring  that 
“expenditures  of  this  character”  should  be  “confin- 
ed below  the  ports  of  entry  or  delivery  established 
by  law!”  Acting  on  this  restriction,  he  withheld  his 
sanction  from  a bill  which  had  passed  congress  “to 
improve  the  navigation  of  the  Wabash  river.”  He 
was  at  the  same  time  “sensible  that  tins  restriction 
was  not  as  satisfactory  as  could  be  desired,  and  that 
much  embarrassment  may  be  caused  to  the  executive 
department  in  its  execution,  by  appropriations  for 
remote  and  not  well  understood  objects.”  This  re- 
striction, it  was  soon  found,  was  subject  to  be  evad- 
ed, and  rendered  comparatively  useless  in  checking 
the  system  of  improvements  which  it  was  designed 
to  arrest,  in  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which 
ports  of  entry  and  delivery  may  be  established  by 
law  upon  the  upper  waters,  and  in  some  instances, 
almost  at  the  head  springs  of  some  ol  the  most  un- 
important of  our  rivers,  and  at  points  on  our  coast 
possessing  no  commercial  importance,  and  not  used 
as  places  of  refuge  and  safely  by  our  navy  and  other 
shipping.  Many  of  the  ports  of  entry  now  authorised 
by  law,  so  far  as  foreign  commerce  is  concerned, 
exists  only  in  the  statute  books.  No  entry  of  foreign 
goods  is  ever  made,  and  no  duties  are  collected  at 
them.  No  exports  of  American  products,  bound  for 
foreign  countries,  ever  clear  from  them.  To  assume 
that  their  existence  in  the  statute  books  as  ports  of 
entry  or  delivery  warrant  expenditures  on  the  wa- 
ters leading  to  them,  which  would  be  otherwise  un- 
authorised, would  be  to  assert  the  proposition  that 
the  law  making  power  may  engraft  new  provisions 
on  the  constitution.  If  the  restriction  be  a sound 
one,  it  can  only  apply  to  the  bays,  inlets  and  rivers 
connected  with  or  leading  to  such  ports  as  actually 
have  foreign  commerce;  ports  at  which  foreign  im- 
portations arrive  in  bulk,  paying  the  duties  charged 
by  law,  and  from  which  exports  are  made  to  foreign 
countries.  It  will  be  found  by  applying  the  restric- 
tion thus  understood  to  the  bill  under  consideration, 
that  it  contains  appi opriations  for  more  than  twenty 
objects  of  internal  improvement,  called  in  the  bill 
harbors,  at  places  which  have  never  been  declared 
by  law  either  ports  of  entry  or  delivery,  and  at  which, 
as  appears  from  the  records  of  the  treasury,  there 
never  has  been  an  arrival  of  foreign  merceanhise, 
and  Irom  which  there  never  has  been  a vessel  clear- 
ed for  a loreign  country.  It  will  be  found  that  many 
of  those  works  are  new,  and  at  places  for  the  im- 
provement of  which  appropriations  are  now  for  the 
first  time  proposed.  It  will  be  found  also  that  the 
bill  contains  appropriations  for  rivers  upon  which 
there  exists  no  foreign  commerce,  but  upon  which 
there  has  not  been  established  even  a paper  port  of 
entry,  and  for  the  mouths  of  creeks,  denominated 
harbors,  which  if  improved  can  benefit  only  the  par- 
ticular neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated.  It 
will  be  found,  too,  to  contain  appropriations  the 
expenditures  of  which  will  only  have  the  effect  of 
improving  one  place  at  the  expense  of  the  local  na- 
tural advantages  of  another  m its  vicinity.  Should 
this  bill  become  a law  the  same  principle  which  au- 
thorises the  appropriations  which  it  proposes  to 
make,  would  also  authorise  similar  appropriations 
for  the  improvement  of  all  the  other  bays,  mlels  and 
creeks  which  may  with  equal  propriety  be  called 
harbors,  and  of  all  the  rivers,  important  or  unim- 
portant, in  every  part  of  the  union.  To  sanction  the 
bill  with  such  provisions,  would  be  to  concede  the 
principle  that  the  federal  government  possesses  the 
power  to  expend  the  public  money  in  a general 
system  of  internal  improvements,  limited  in  its  ex- 
tent only  by  the  ever  varying  direction  of  successive 
congresses  and  successive  executives.  It  would  be 
to  efface  and  remove  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
of  power  which  the  constitution  has  wisely  provided, 
to  limit -the  authority  and  action  of  ;ha  federal 
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government  to  a few  well  defined  and  specified  I 
objects.  Besides  these  objections,  the  practical  evils 
which  must  flow  from  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government,  of  the  powers  asserted  in 
this  bill,  impresses  my  mind  with  a grave  sense  of  | 
my  duty  to  avert  them  from  the  country,  as  far  as 
my  constitutional  action  may  enable  me  to  do  so. 

It  not  only  leads  to  a consolidation  of  power  in 
the  federal  government  at  the  expense  of  the  rightful 
authority  of  the  slates,  but  its  inevitable  tendency  is 
to  embrace  objects  for  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  which  are  local  in  the character,  benefiting 
but  few  at  the  expense  of  the  common  treasury  of 
the  whole.  It  will  engender  sectional  feelings  and 
prejudices  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 
union.  It  will  destroy  the  harmony  which  should 
prevail  in  our  legislative  councils. 

It  will  produce  combinations  of  local  and  sectional 
interests,  strong  enough,  when  united,  to  carry  pro- 
positions for  appropriations  of  public  money  which 
could  not  of  themselves  and  standing  alone  succeed, 
and  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  wasteful  and  extravigant 
expenditures. 

It  must  produce  a disreputable  scramble  for  the 
public  money,  but  the  conflict  which  is  inseperable 
from  such  a system,  between  local  and  individual 
interests  and  the  general  interests  of  the  whole.  It 
is  unjust  to  those  stales  which  have  with  their  own 
means  constructed  their  own  internal  improvements, 
to  make  from  the  common  treasury  appropriations 
for  similar  improvements  in  other  states. 

In  its  operation  it  will  be  oppressive  and  uujust 
towards  those  states  whose  representatives  and  peo- 
ple either  deny  or  doubt  the  existence  of  the  power, 
or  think  its  exercise  inexpedient,  and  who,  while 
they  equally  contribute  to  the  treasury,  cannot  con- 
sistently with  their  opinions  engage  in  the  general 
competition  for  a share  of  the  public  money.  Thus 
a large  portion  of  the  uniou,  in  numbers  and  geo- 
graphical extent,  contribute  its  equal  proportion  of 
taxes  to  the  support  of  the  government,  would,  under 
the  operation  of  such  a system,  be  compelled  to  see 
the  national  treasure — the  common  stock  of  all — 
unequally  disbursed  and  often  improvidently  wasted 
for  the  advantage  of  small  sections,  instead  of  being 
applied  to  the  greet  national  purposes  in  which  all 
have  a common  interest,  and  for  which  alone  the 
power  to  collect  the  revenue  was  given.  Should 
the  system  of  internal  improvements  proposed  pre 
vail,  all  these  evils  will  multiply  and  increase  with 
the  increase  ot  the  number  of  the  states  and  the 
extension  of  the  geographical  limits  of  the  settled 
portions  of  our  country.  With  the  increase  of  our 
numbers  and  the  extension  of  our  settlements,  the 
local  objects  demanding  appropriations  of  the  public 
money  lor  their  improvement  will  be  proportionally 
increased.  In  each  ease  the  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  would  confer  benefits,  direct  or  indi 
reel,  ODly  on  a section,  while  these  sections  would 
become  daily  less  in  comparison  with  the  whole. 

The  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  in 
withholding  power  overmuch  objects  frum  the  federal 
government,  and  leaving  them  to  the  local  govern- 
ments of  the  stales,  becomes  more  and  more  manifest 
with  every  years’  experience  of  the  operations  of  our 
system. 

In  a conntry  of  limited  extent,  with  but  few  such 
objects  of  expenditure,  (if  the  form  of  government 
peimilleu  it),  a common  treasury  might  be  used  for 
their  improvement  with  much  less  inequality  and 
injustice  man  in  one  of  the  vast  extent  which  ours 
now  presents  in  population  and  territory.  The  trea- 
sury of  the  world  would  hardly  be  equal  to  the  im- 
provement of  every  bay,  inlet,  creek,  and  river  in 
our  country  which  might  be  supposed  to  promote  the 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  or  commercial  interests 
ot  a neighborhood. 

The  federal  constitution  was  wisely  adapted  in  its 
provisions  to  any  expansion  of  our  limits  and  popula- 
tion; and  with  the  advance  of  the  confederacy  of 
states  in  the  career  cf  national  greatness,  it  becomes 
the  more  apparent  that  the  harmony  of  the  union,  and 
the  equal  justice}  o which  all  its  parts  are  entitled, 
require  that  the  federal  government  should  confine 
its  action  within  the  li  mils  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution to  its  power  and  authority.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  are  not  subject  to  the  objec- 
tions stated,  and  did  they  stand  alone  1 should  not 
feel  it  to  be  my  duly  to  withhold  my  approval. 

If  no  constitutional  objections  existed  to  the  bill, 
there  are  others  of  a serious  nature  which  deserve 
some  consideration.  It  appropriates  between  one 
and  two  millions  of  dollars  for  objects  which  are  of 
no  pressing  necessity;  and  this  is  proposed  at  a time 
when  the  country  is  engaged  in  a foreign  war,  and 
when  congress  at  its  present  session  has  authorised 
a loan  or  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  to  defray  the 
expenses  ol  the  war,  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  “exi- 
gencies of  the  government  shall  require  it.”  It 
would  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom,  under  such 


circumstaeces,  to  husband  our  means,  and  not  to 
waste  them  on  apparantiy  unimportant  objects,  so 
that  we  may  reduce  the  loan  or  issue  of  treasury 
notes  which  may  become  necessary  to  the  smallest 
practicable  sum.  It  would  seem  to  be  wise,  too, 
to  abstain  from  such  expenditures  with  a.  view  to 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  a large  public  debt,  the 
existence  of  which  would  be  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  our  people,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions. 

Should  this  bill  become  a law,  the  principle  which 
it  establishes  will  inevitably  lead  to  large  and  an- 
nually increasing  appropriations  and  drains  upon  the 
treasury;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  numerous 
other  localities  not  embraced  in  the  provisions,  but 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ment as  those  which  are  embraced,  will  demand, 
through  their  representatives  in  congress,  to  be  plac- 
ed on  an  equal  fooling  with  them.  With  such  an 
increase  of  expenditure  must  necessarily  follow 
either  an  increased  public  debt,  or  increased  burdens 
upon  the  people  by  taxation,  to  supply  the  treasury 
with  the  means  of  meeting  the  accumulated  demands 
upon  it. 

With  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  con- 
gress, and  ever  anxious,  as  far  as  I can  consistently 
with  my  responsibility  to  our  common  constituents, 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
spective duties,  it  is  with  uufeigned  regret  that  I 
find  myself  constrained,  for  the  reasons  which  I have 
assigned,  to  withhold  my  approval  from  this  hill. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 


PRESIDENT’S  VETO  OF  THE  FRENCH  IN- 
DEMNITY CLAIMS. 


U.  S.  SENATE,  MONDAY,  AUGUST  10,  184G. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  claims  for 
French  spoliations  prior  to  the  years  1800  wa3  re- 
turned to  the  senate  with  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  president  for  withholding  his  approval  therefrom. 
The  following  is  the  message. 

Washington , Jlngust  8lh,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

1 return  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  the 
bill  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  ascertain- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  claims  of  American  citizens 
for  spoliations  committed  by  the  French  prior  to  the 
31st  of  July,  1801,”  which  was  presented  to  me  on 
the  6th  instant,  with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  bill  the  careful  exami- 
nation it  requires,  difficulties  presented  themselves 
in  the  outset,  from  the  remoteness  of  the  period  to 
which  the  claims  belong,  the  complicated  nature  of 
the  transactions  in  which  they  originated,  and  the 
protracted  negotiations  to  which  they  led  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  The  short  time  inter- 
vening between  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  congress, 
and  the  approaching  close  of  their  session,  as  well 
as  the  pressure  of  other  official  duties,  have  not  per- 
mitted me  to  extend  my  examination  of  the  subject 
into  its  minute  details.  But,  in  the  consideration  that 
I have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  I find  objections  of  a 
grave  character  to  its  provisions. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  claims  provided  for  it 
is  proposed  to  appropriate  five  millions  of  dollars. — 
I can  perceive  no  legal  or  equitable  ground  upon 
which  this  large  appropriation  can  rest.  A portion 
of  the  claims  have  been  more  than  half  a century- 
before  the  government,  in  its  executive  or  legislative 
departments,  and  all  of  them  had  their  origin  in 
events  which  occurred  prior  to  1800.  Since  1802 
they  have  been  from  time  to  time  before  congress. 
No  greater  necessity  or  propriety  exists  for  provid- 
ing for  these  claims  at  this  time  than  has  existed  for 
near  a half  a century;  during  all  which  period  this 
questionable  measure  has  never  until  the  present 
lime  received  the  favorable  consideration  of  con- 
gress. It  is  scarcely  probable,  if  the  claims  had  been 
regarded  as  obligatory  upon  the  government,  or  con- 
stituting an  equitable  demand  upon  the  treasury, 
that  those  who  were  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  whiclt  gave  rise  to  it,  should  not  long  since 
have  done  justice  to  the  claimants.  The  treasury 
has  often  been  in  a condition  to  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  do  so  without  inconvenience,  if  the  claims 
had  been  considered  jusl.  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was 
fully  cognizant  of  the  early  dissensions  between  the 
government  of  the  United  Slates  and  France,  out  of 
which  the  claims  arose,  in  his  annual  message  in 
1808  adverted  to  the  large  surplus  then  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  its  “probable  accumulation,”  and  inquired 
whether  it  should  lie  “unproductive  in  the  public 
vaults;”  anti  yet  these  claims,  though  then  before 
congress,  were  not  recognised  or  paid.  Since  that 
the  public  debt  of  the  revolution  and  of  the  war  of 
1812  has  been  extinguished,  and  at  several  periods 
since  the  treasury  has  been  in  possession  of  large 


surplusses  over  the  demands  upon  it.  In  1836  the 
surplus  amounted  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and, 
for  want  of  proper  objects  to  which  to  apply  it, 
it  was  directed  by  congress  to  be  deposited  with  the 
states. 

During  this  extended  course  of  time,  embracing 
periods  eminently  favorable  for  satisfying  all  just 
demands  upon  the  government,  the  claims  embraced 
in  this  bill  met  with  no  favor  iri  congress,  beyond 
the  reports  of  committees,  in  one  or  the  other 
branch.  These  circumstances  alone  are  calculated 
to  raise  strong  doubts  in  respect  to  these  claims; 
and  especially  as  all  information  necessary  to  a cor- 
rect judgment  concerning  them  has  been  long  be- 
fore the  public.  These  doubts  are  strengthened 
in  my  mind  by  the  examination  I have  been  en- 
abled to  give  to  the  transaction  in  which  they  origi- 
nated. 

The  bill  assumes  that  the  United  Stales  have  be- 
come liable  in  those  ancient  transactions  to  make 
reparation  to  the  claimants  for  injuries  committed 
by  France.  Nothing  was  obtained  for  claimants  by 
negotiation;  and  the  bill  assumes  that  the’govern- 
ment  has  become  many  ways  responsible  for  these 
claims.  The  limited  time  allowed  rne,  before  your 
adjournment,  makes  it  impossible  to  reiterate  the 
fact3  and  arguments  by  which,  in  preceding  con- 
gresses, these  claims  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed. The  present  is  a period  particularly  unfavora- 
ble for  the  satisfaction  of  claims  ot  so  large  an 
amount,  and,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  of  so  doubt- 
ful a character.  There  is  no  surplus  in  the  treasury. 
A public  debt  of  several  millions  has  been  created 
within  t lie  last  few  years.  We  are  engaged  in  a fo- 
reign war,  uncertain  as  to  iis  duration,  and  involv- 
ing heavy  expenditures;  to  prosecute  which  war 
congress  has,  at  its  present  session,  authorised  a fur- 
ther loan.  So  that,  in  effect,  the  government,  should 
this  bill  become  a law,  would  iiave  to  borrow  mo- 
ney and  increase  the  public  debt  to  pay  these  claims. 
It  is  (rue  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  payment 
is  directed  to  be  made  in  land  scrip  instead  of  money, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  treasury  will  be  the  same. — 
The  public  lands  constitute  one  of  the  sources  of 
public  revenue,  and  il  these  claims  be  paid  in  land 
scrip,  it  will,  from  the  date  of  the  issue,  to  a great 
extent,  cut  off  from  the  treasury  the  annual  income 
from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands;  because  payments 
for  the  lands  sold  by  the  government  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  made  in  scrip  until  it  is  all  redeemed, 
if  these  claims  be  just,  they  ought  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  nothing  less  valuable.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  they  shall  be  paid  in  land  scrip,  whereby 
they  are  in  effect  to  be  a mortgage  upon  the  public 
lands  in  the  new  states — a mortgage,  too,  held  in 
great  part,  if  not  wholly  by  non-residents  of  the 
states  in  which  the  lands  lie,  who  may  secure  these 
lands  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  acres,  and 
then  demand  for  them  exhopbitanl  prices  from  the 
citizens  of  other  states  who  may  desire  to  purchase 
them  for  settlements  or  they  may  keep  them  out  of 
the  market,  and  thus  retard  the  prosperity  and 
growth  of  the  state  in  which  they  are  situated. — 
Why  this  unusual  mode  of  satisfying  claimants  upon 
the  treasury  has  been  resorted  to,  does  not  appear. 
It  is  not  consistent  with  a sound  public  policy.  If  it 
be  done  in  this  case,  it  may  be  done  in  all  others;  It 
will  form  a precedent  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  other 
stale  and  questionable  claims,  and  would  undoubted- 
ly be  resorted  to  by  all  claimants  who  after  succes- 
sive trails,  shall  fail  to  have  their  claims  recognised 
and  paid  in  money  by  congress. 

The  bill  proposes  to  pay  five  millions  of  dollars, 
to  be  paid  in  laud  scrip,  and  provides  “that  no  claim 
or  memorial  shall  be  received  by  the  commission- 
er.-)” authorised  by  the  act,  “unless  accompanied  by 
a release  or  discharge  of  the  United  States  from  all 
other  and  further  compensation  ol'  the  claimant  may 
be  entitled  to  receive  under  the  provision  of  the 
act.”  These  claims  are  estimated  to  amount  to  a 
much  larger  sum  than  five  millions  of  dollars,  and 
yet  the  claimant  is  required  to  release  to  the  govern- 
ment all  other  compensation,  and  to  accept  his  share 
of  a fund  known  to  be  inadequate. 

If  these  claims  be  well  founded,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  the  claimants  to  repudiate  any  portion  of 
them,  and  the  remaining  sum  could  hereafter  be  re- 
covered. The  bill  proposes  to  pay  these  claims  riot  in 
the  currency  known  to  the  constitution,  and  not  to 
their  full  amount. 

Passed,  as  this  bill  has  been,  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  when  many  measures  of  importance 
necessarily  demanded  the  attention  of  congress,  and 
possibly  without  that  full  and  deliberate  considera- 
tion which  the  large  sum  it  appropriates  and  the  ex- 
isting slate  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  country,  de- 
mand, ] deem  il  to  be  my  duty  to  withhold  my  ap- 
proval, that  it  may  hereafter  undergo  the  revisions 
of  congress.  I have  come  to  this  conclusion  with 
regret.  In  interposing  my  objections  to  its  becoming 
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a law,  I am  truly  sensible  that  it  should  be  an  ex- 
treme case  which  would  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
executive  to  withhold  his  approval  of  any  bill  pass- 
ed by  congress  upon  the  ground  of  its  expediency 
alone.  Such  a case  I consider  this  to  be. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

The  message  having  been  read — 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  rose  and  said,  it  was  the  first 
instance,  he  believed,  in  the  history  of  this  republic 
in  which  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  in- 
terposed his  veto  to  the  passage  of  a bill  which  in- 
volved no  constitutional  principle,  no  question  of 
constitutional  right,  but  which  was  founded  entirely 
upon  the  ground  of  expediency.  It  was  the  first 
instance  in  which  an  executive  veto  had  been  ap- 
plied to  what  might  properly  be  considered  a pri- 
vate bill  upon  any  ground  whatever.  It  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  an  executive  chief  magistrate, 
after  acknowledging  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  subject,  after  freely  confessing  that  he  had  not 
extended  his  examination  very  minutely  into  the 
subject,  had  ventured  the  opinion  that  a measure  of 
this  description,  which  had  passed  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  was  a measure  of  doubtful  character  and 
ought  not  to  become  a law,  thus  rendering  any  fur- 
ther application  on  the  part  of  those  having  claims 
within  the  provisions  of  the  act  during  his  adminis- 
tration utterly  hopeless.  This  opened  a new  chap- 
ter— was  the  beginning  of  a new  volume  in  the 
history  of  executive  proceedings,  which,  he  would 
undertake  to  maintain,  transcended  any  that  was 
ever  heard  of  before,  or  that  was  ever  contemplated 
by  the  constitution.  Mr.  Madison,  in  giving  his  im- 
pressions in  regard  to  this  power  of  withholding  the 
executive  assent  from  bills  which  had  passed  con- 
gress, declared  that  its  primary  object  was  to  enable 
the  executive  to  defend  itself;  and  he  afterwards 
added,  that  unless  it  were  for  this  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  unconstitutional  measures  on  the  part  of 
congress,  it  would  never  have  been  tolerated.  Dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  there  was 
not  a single  instance  in  which  the  veto  power  was 
exercised;  nor  was  it  exercised  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  older  or  of  the  younger  Adams.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  opinion  he  supposed  might  be  referred 
to  upon  this  subject  as  that  of  ancient  democracy, 
one  of  whose  cardinal  principles  was  hostility  to 
executive  encroachment  and  curtailment  of  exe- 
cutive power;  modern  democracy,  however,  pro- 
ceeded somewhat  differently,  seeking  by  all  possi- 
ble and  practical  means  to  increase  the  executive 
power. 

It  must  be  abundantly  evident  that  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  never  contemplated  extending  the 
exercise  of  the  veto  power  to  such  cases  as  the  one 
now  before  them.  If  it  could  properly  be  extended 
to  such  cases,  then  it  might  be  extended  to  every 
case  of  a mere  private  claim.  And  if  it  were  the 
duty  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  revise 
the  action  of  congress  in  reference  to  all  private 
claims,  it  must  occur  to  every  man  that  a duly  would 
devolve  upon  him  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  perform.  No  man  could  accomplish  such  a 
duty.  If  the  president  were  the  most  laborious,  the 
most  industrious  man  that  ever  entered  public  life, 
it  would  be  impossible  that  he  could  thoroughly  ex- 
amine and  understand  the  merits  of  one  half  the  acts 
that  passed  through  congress.  The  framers  of  the 
constitution  could  never  have  intended  to  impose 
upon  him  such  a duty  as  this.  Besides,  none  of  the 
facilities  which  congress  possessed  for  understanding 
the  cases  were  given  to  him.  He  had  no  power  of 
sending  for  witnesses,  or  examining  testimony.  This 
was  the  first  instance,  as  he  said  before,  in  which 
this  power  had  been  wrested  from  its  legitimate  uses 
and  applied  to  a case  utterly  foreign  to  its  applica- 
tion; and  he  hoped  it  would  be  the  last. 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  veto 
message,  rested  his  objections,  first,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  subject  had  been  presented  to  the  two 
houses  of  congress  at  different  times  for  a period  of 
more  than  forty  years;  and  that  there  were  two  oc- 
casions within  that  time  when  there  was  a surplus 
in  the  treasury;  and  inferred  from  this  that  the 
claims  were  not  just,  or  else  the  government  would 
have  recognised  them  at  those  periods,  when  there 
was  a surplus.  What  sort  of  a plea  in  bar  was  this 
to  be  set  up  by  the  government  against  a claimant, 
that  because  they  had  not  paid  it  when  they  had  the 
money,  therefore  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  unjust? 
llow  would  such  a plea  sound  as  between  individu- 
als in  a suit  at  law?  Suppose  a man  were  to  plead, 
not  that  he  had  paid  the  debt,  but  twice  since  it  had 
accrued  he  had  been  able  to  pay,  therefore  it  must 
have  been  an  unjust  debt,  otherwise  lie  would  have 
paid  it.  What  would  be  thought  of  such  a plea  a3 
ibis!  And  was  the  plea  any  better  when  set  up  on 
tlie  part  of  the  government?  It  was  infinitely  worse, 
because  it  was  a wrong  practised  upon  its  own  citi- 
zens, whom  it  was  bound  to  protect.  Tne  objection 


made  by  the  president  against  the  justice  of  the 
claims,  then,  and  set  forth  as  the  prominent  reason 
why  he  deemed  them  to  be  questionable,  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  of  a doubtful  character,  was  one 
which  could  not  be  sustained. 

In  one  part  of  the  message  the  objection  was  that 
the  claims  were  not  just,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  paid;  and  in  another  part  that  the  government 
was  called  upon  to  pay  too  much,  while  in  another 
part  still  the  objection  was  that  they  were  not  called 
upon  to  pay  enough  to  those  creditors.  Why  not 
let  them  decide  that  matter  for  themselves?  If  they 
were  willing  to  give  a discharge  of  their  whole 
claim,  why  should  the  president  object?  Another 
objection  was,  that  a passage  of  a bill  of  this  de- 
scription would  prevent  the  settlement  of  the  new 
states.  Why,  it  would  have,  as  far  as  he  was  ca- 
pable of  understanding  it,  precisely  the  opposite  ef- 
fect. He  could  not  possibly  conceive  how  there 
could  be  any  plausibility  in  such  an  objection  as  this. 
He  was  aware  of  the  anxiety  of  the  senate  to  dis- 
patch the  remaining  business;  he  knew  that  their 
hours  were  limited;  he  would  lorbear  therefore  any 
further  commentary  upon  this  message;  earnestly 
hoping,  however,  that  not  only  the  attention  of  sena- 
tors but  the  attention  of  the  whole  American  people 
would  be  drawn  to  this  subject,  involving  considera- 
tions, as  it  did,  transcending,  far  transcending  the 
amount  involved  in  the  bill. 

There  was  the  other  objections  which  he  must  be 
allowed  to  advert  to  in  conclusion,  and  it  was  that 
the  contemporaneous  exposition  of  these  claims  were 
unfavorable  to  them.  In  this  the  president  was  en- 
tirely mistaken,  as  had  been  demonstrated  on  a for- 
mer occasion. 

Mr.  Allen  said  there  was  not  now  sufficient  time 
for  debating  this  question,  if  it  were  dedatable.  The 
only  thing  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  read  a brief  pas- 
sage from  Jefferson’3  Manual. 

[Mr.  A.  read  from  the  Manual,  wherein  it  is  stat- 
ed that,  when  a member  has  a prominent  interest  in 
a question  before  the  house,  he  shall  abstain  from 
voting,  and  shall  not  address  the  house  upon  the  sub- 
ject.] 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clayton  desired  to  know  to  whom  the 
senator  intended  to  apply  his  quotation?  Did  he  sup- 
pose that  any  member  of  that  body  was  interested  in 
these  claims. 

Mr.  Allen  said  it  was  only  for  him  to  read  the  rule, 
and  for  others  to  apply  it. 

Mr.  Clayton.  The  senator  then  intends  to  insinu- 
ate that  there  is  somebody  interested? 

Mr.  Allen.  1 mean  only  to  read  the  public  law 
relative  to  legislative  bodies.  This  I have  a right  to 
do;  and,  if  there  be  any  one  present  who  is  interest- 
ed, he  can  apply  it  to  himself. 

Mr.  Webster  rose  to  address  the  senate,  but  gave 
way  temporarily  for  a motion  by  Mr.  Fairfield  in  re- 
lation to  the  naval  appropriation  bill,  wnich  it  was 
necessary  should  be  sent  back  to  the  house. 

The  bill  having  been  disposed  of — 

Mr.  Webster  rose  and  said  that  he  very  much  wish- 
ed for  an  opportunity  to  discuss  at  length,  and  in  a 
manner  which  the  gravity  of  the  subject  demanded, 
this  second  veto  of  the  session.  He  had  wished  also 
to  take  some  appropriate  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  the  first  veto;  but  he  was  conscious 
that  the  moments  were  flying,  and  that  there  were 
still  important  matters  to  be  disposed  of.  He  had 
wished  also,  before  leaving  his  seat  there,  if  an  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  him  to  review  at  some 
length,  not  so  much  for  the  senate  as  for  the  coun- 
try, Ihe  events  of  this  extraordinary  session  of  con- 
gress, for  that  it  was  extraordinary  its  results  would 
show.  At  present,  however,  he  would  forbear. — 
An  occasion  would  soon  offer,  not  in  an  offiial  char- 
acter, but  while  mingling  among  his  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  country.  He  would  there  express 
his  sentiments  at  large.  At  present  he  could  do  no 
more  than  protest  against  this  veto,  against  the 
principle  as  being  a new  and  alarming  extension  of 
executive  authority,  not  justified,  not  countenanced, 
fixing  no  precedent,  no  apology  in  any  previous  ex- 
ercise of  executive  power  under  this  constitution.  In 
the  next  place,  he  protested  against  it  as  inconclusive, 
as  weak  even  in  its  reasoning  by  which  the  results 
are  attempted  to  be  arrived  at. 

In  the  next  place,  he  protested  against  it  as  an  act 
of  great  and  crying  injustice  to  a great  number  of 
persons  who  had  appealed  to  the  justice  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  and  who  were  now  repro- 
bated for  applying  at  all,  and  told  that,  because  they 
had  not  received  justice  for  such  a considerable 
number  of  years,  they  were  now  precluded.  Had 
this  intimation  proceeded  from  any  other  quarter,  he 
should  characterize  it  in  terms  which  it  would  not  be 
proper  to  use  upon  this  occasion. 

He  would  forbear  from  saying  more;  but  it  did 
appear  to  him  that  the  prnciple  in  this  case  was 
dangerous.  No  question  of  constitutional  law  had 


arisen;  no  question  of  the  government  had  arisen. — 
These  claims  were  in  their  nature  private  claims; 
they  had  been  investigated  by  the  two  houses  of  con- 
gress, through  their  committees,  and  allowed,  and 
yet  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  government, 
without  examination,  and  without  an  opportunity 
for  examination,  interposed  his  veto.  It  was  a case 
which  called  for  discussion,  and  which  should  have 
discussion.  At  present,  he  must  only  content  himself 
with  recording  his  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Benton  addressed  the  senate  at  considerable 
length  in  vindication  of  the  veto,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  claims. 

Mr.  Morehead  followed  in  defence  of  the  claims, 
and  in  condemnation  of  the  veto. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  Dix, 
Huntington,  and  J.  M.  Clayton. 

And  the  question  being  put,  “Shall  this  bill  pass, 
notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the  president?”  it 
was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows:  Yeas  27, 

nays  15. 

There  not  being  two-thirds  in  the  affirmative,  the 
bill  did  not  pass. 


MR.  DALLAS’  VOTE  ON  THE  TARIFF. 


The  vice  president's  reasons  for  casting  his  vote  in  favor 
of  the  anti-protective  tariff  bill. 

V.  S.  SENATE  JULY  28,  184  6. 

The  question  being  upon  ordering  the  amendment 
to  Mr.  McKay’s  bill  to  be  engrossed,  and  the  bill  or- 
dered to  a third  reading 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  and  appeared  as 
follows: 

Yeas- — Messrs.  Allen,  Ashley,  Atchison,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  Brcese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Colquitt,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Hannegan, 
Houston,  Lewis,  McDuffie,  Pennybacker,  Rusk,  Sem- 
ple, Sevier.  Speight,  Turney,  Westcott,  and  Yulee — 27. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cameron, 
Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin, 
Crittenden,  Davis,  Dayton,  Evans,  Greene,  Hunting- 
ton,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Man- 
guin,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Sim- 
mons, Sturgeon,  Upham,  Webster,  and  Woodbridge — 
27. 

So  there  was  a lie  vote. 

The  president  rose  and  said :- — 

The  senate  being  equally  divided  on  this  impor- 
tant question,  I may  be  indulged  in  briefly  stating 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  vote  I am  required  by 
the  constitution  to  give. 

Excluded  from  any  participation  in  forming  or 
modifying  the  bill,  1 am  bound  to  sanction  or  con- 
demn it  exactly  in  the  shape  in  which  it  stands 

The  responsibility  is  deeply  felt.  It  belongs,  howe- 
ver, to  the  office  assigned  to  me  by  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  will  be  assumed  with  frankness,  and,  I 
hope,  not  unbecoming  firmness.  The  consequences 
of  my  decision  either  way,  may  seriously  affect  the 
country.  No  one  can  entertain,  as  to  that,  a pro- 
founder solicitude.  But,  after  summoning  to  my  aid 
the  best  purposes  and  best  lights  that  I can  com- 
mand, the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  may, 
must  be  hazarded. 

The  system  for  obtaining  the  revenue  necessary  to 
support  their  government,  is  established,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  with- 
in ihe  limits,  and  agreeably  to  the  prescribed  forms 
of  the  constitution.  Whatever  is  ascertained  to  be 
their  will  on  the  subject,  all  should  undoubtedly  ac- 
quiesce in.  That  there  are  known  and  approved 
modes  by  which  their  will  is  expressed,  cannot  be 
questioned;  and  the  public  officer  who  reads  that  will 
with  candor  and  integrity,  may  feel  assured  that  he 
conforms  to  the  institutions  of  his  country  when  he 
makes  it  the  guide  of  his  conduct.  To  my  mind  am- 
ple proof  has  been  furnished  that  a majority  of  the 
people  and  of  the  stales  desire  to  change,  to  a great 
extent,  in  principle,  if  not  fundamentally,  the  system 
heretofore  persued  in  assessing  the  duties  on  foreign 
imports.  That  majority  has  manifested  itfelf  in  va- 
rious ways,  and  is  attested  by  its  representatives  in 
the  other  house  of  congress,  by  whom  this  bill  has 
been  approved,  and  whose  votes  undeniably  indicate 
the  popular  sense  in  the  large  proportion  of  eighteen 
out  of  the  twenty  eight  stales.  In  this  senate  an  an- 
alysis of  the  vote  before  ine  discloses  that  while  six 
states,  (Ohio,  Virginia,  New  Hampshire,  Georgia, 
Michigan,  and  Maine,)  are  equally  divided,  eleven, 
(Louisiana,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  North  Carolina,  and  Vermont,)  are 
against,  and  eleven,  (Arkansas,  Missouri,  Alabama, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  New 
York,  Texas,  Tennessee,  and  Florida,)  are  for  the 
change.  Peculiarly  situated  as  I am  in  my  relation 
tu  the  national  legislature,  these  impressive  facts 
cannot  be  overlooked.  In  a caso  free  from  conslitu- 
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tional  objection,  I could  not  justifiably  counteract, 
by  a sort  of  official  veto,  the  general  will. 

The  struggle  to  exert  without  abatement  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  taxation  in  such  a manner  as  to 
protect  by  high  duties  on  imports  many  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  own  soil  and  labor  from  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries,  has  endured  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  During  that  period  a system  of  high 
taxation  has  prevailed  with  fluctuations  of  success 
and  failure.  It  is  as  vigorously  and  as  exactingly  in- 
sisted upon  now  as  ever:  and  indeed  it  would  seem, 
in  some  instances,  as  if  the  longer  the  advantage  of 
a particular  tax  was  enjoyed,  the  stronger  became 
the  desire  for  its  continuance,  and  even  its  augment- 
ation. And  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  this 
exercise  of  the  taxing  power  by  which  the  great 
mass  of  consumers  are  made  to  swell  the  profits  of 
a few  branches  of  industry,  was  originally  intended 
to  be  temporary,  to  be  continued  only  so  long  as  its 
continuance  was  necessary  to  the  industrial  inde- 
pendence and  safety  of  the  whole  people.  Such 
was  the  language,  the  inculcation,  the  spirit,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  and  justified  by  its  earliest 
and  wisest  friends.  The  design  was  to  foster— feeble 
“tn/anl”  manufactures,  especially  such  as  were  es- 
sential to  the  defence  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
— In  this  design,  the  people  have  persevered  until, 
with  some,  but  not  weighty  exceptions,  these  sap- 
lings have  taken  deep  root,  have  become  vigorous, 
expanded,  and  powerful,  and  are  prepared  to  share 
the  common  lot  of  human  pursuits,  and  to  enter  with 
confidence  the  field  of  free,  fair,  and  universal  com- 
petition. 

The  arrival  of  this  period  of  time,  long  promised, 
has  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  a large  and  justly 
respected  portion  of  our  fellow  citizens,  who  deem- 
ed themselves  peculiar  and  almost  exclusive  suffer- 
ers by  the  policy  of  protection.  They  have  some- 
times—Perhaps  imprudently — endeavored  to  antici- 
pate it.  Their  numbers,  at  first  cntitlod  to  influence 
only  from  their  patriotism  and  intelligence,  have  gone 
on  gradually  increasing  as  the  system  ripened  to  its 
fruit,  and  they  now  constitute  what  I am  bound  by 
registered  facts  to  regard  as  a decided  majority  of 
the  people  and  of  the  Union. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  this  change  of  financial 
arrangement,  brought  about  by  pudlic  opiuion  “ which 
everywhere  ought  to  guide  and  influence  statesmen ,” 
should,  nevertheless,  be  characterized  by  modera- 
tion, nay,  by  scrupulous  tenderness  those  interests  of 
our  fellow  citizens  that  are  to  be  affected  by  it.  The 
legislation  which  encouraged  their  investments,  their 
educational  training,  or  their  habits,  should  cease,  fi- 
nally and  firmly,  if  required,  but  still  soothingly  and 
gently;  and  thence  T may  be  pardoned  for  expressing 
a regret  that  certain  provisions,  which  in  their  bear- 
ing seem  to  me  trenchant  and  sudden  beyond  the 
calls  of  the  occasion,  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
as  parts  of  the  bill.  Were  it  in  my  power  to  except 
these  provisions  from  the  operation  of  my  vote,  1 
would  do  so;  but  viewed  as  a whole,  as  a measure  to 
accommodate  a vast  and  intricate  subject  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  American  people,  to  reduce 
the  burdens  artificially  imposed  upon,  the  laboring 
and  productive  masses,  and  to  reconcile  diminished 
restriction  of  trade  with  increased  contributions 
from  it,  I cannot  resist  the  impression  that  the  bill 
is  more  equal,  more  tempered,  and  more  just  than 
the  act  of  1842,  which  it  supercedes.  That  it  deals 
with  some  pursuits  and  resources  of  my  native  com- 
monwealth less  kindly  than  she  might  well  expect, 
does  not  relieve  me  from  my  duty,  but  only  makes 
its  performance  personally  reluctant  and  painful. 

In  aid  of  these  considerations,  adequate,  perhaps, 
in  themselves  to  conlrol  my  vote,  there  is  another 
which,  I am  free  to  confess,  nothing  but  an  unfore- 
seen, sheer,  and  pressing  public  necessity  could  ever 
induce  me  to  forego  or  forget.  In  strict  concord 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  vice 
president  of  the  United  States,  now  called  upon  to 
act,  is  the  direct  agent  and  representative  of  the 
whole  people.  In  advance,  and  dependent  upon 
contingent  results,  it  is  perfectly  competent  to  this, 
his  national  constituency,  to  give  instructions,  and 
to  receive  pledges  for  their  execution.  On  this 
identical  subject  of  a tariff  of  duties  on  imports, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  course  of  local  and  ca- 
sual inconsistency,  my  own  honor  can  admit  of  no 
disclaimer  of  instructions  that  were  formally  an- 
nounced, and  my  own  good  faith  stands  inviolable  to 
a pledge  voluntarily  given.  If  by  thus  acting  it  be 
my  misfortune  to  offend  any  portion  of  those  who 
honored  me  with  their  suffrages,  I have  only  to  say 
to  them,  and  to  my  whole  country,  that  I prefer  the 
deepest  obscurity  of  private  life,  with  an  unwound- 
cd  conscience,  to  the  glare  of  official  eminence,  spot- 
ted by  a sense  of  moral  delinquency. 

The  presiding  officer  having  given  the  casting  vote 
in  the  affirmative,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third 
reading. 


Subjoined  is  the  bill  which  has  passed  both  houses 
of  congress  to  provide  for  the  warehousing  of  im- 
ported goods.  It  has  received  the  signature  of  the 
president,  and  is  now  a law: 

A BILL 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  uAn  act  to  provide  reve- 
nue from  imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  ex- 
isting laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for 

other  purposes.” 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  congress  assembled, 
That  the  twelfth  section  of  the  act  entitled,  “An  act 
to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and 
modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
and  other  purposes,”  approved  the  thirteenth  day 
of  August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  hereafter  to  read  as 
follows: 

[See.  12.]  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and 
after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  operation,  the  duties 
on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall 
be  paid  in  cash:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  of  failure 
or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties  within  the  period  allow- 
ed by  law  to  the  importer  to  make  entry  thereof,  or 
whenever  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  shall 
make  entry  for  warehousing  the  same  in  writting, 
in  such  form,  and  supported  by  such  proof,  as  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the 
said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the 
public  stores,  or  in  other  stores  to  be  agreed  on  by 
the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  port 
and  the  importer,  owner,  or  consignee,  the  said 
stores  to  be  secured  in  the  manner  provided  for  by 
the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  twentieth  day  of 
April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen, 
entitled  “An  act  providing  for  the  deposite  of  wines 
and  distilled  spirits  in  public  warehouses,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  there  to  be  kept  with  due  arid  rea- 
sonable care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner, 
importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  subject  at  all 
times  to  their  order  upon  the  payment  of  the  proper 
duties  and  expenses,  to  be  ascertained  on  due  entry 
thereof  for  warehousing,  and  to  be  secured  by  a 
bond  of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  with 
surety  or  sureties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collec- 
tor, in  double  the  amount  of  the  said  duties,  and  in 
such  form  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  s'hall  pre- 
scribe. 

Provided,  That  no  merchandise  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  any  warehouses  in  which  it  may  be  deposited, 
in  a less  quantity  than  in  an  entire  package,  hale, 
cask,  or  box,  unless  in  bulk,  nor  shall  merchandise 
so  imported  in  bulk  be  delivered  except  in  the  whole 
quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a quantity  not  less 
than  one  ton  weight,  unless  by  special  authority  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  And  in  case  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  goods 
on  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid  shall  give  to 
the  collector  satisfactory  security  that  the  said  goods 
shall  be  landed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws 
relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of  drawback, 
the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  any,  on  an  entry 
to  re-export  the  same,  shall,  upon  payment  of  the 
appropriate  expenses,  permit  the  same  goods  under 
the  inspection  of  the  proper  officers,  to  be  shipped 
without  the  payment  of  any  duties  thereon.  And 
in  case  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  deposited 
as  aforesaid,  shall  remain  in  public  store  beyond 
one  year,  without  payment  of  the  duties  and  charges 
thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall 
be  appraised  by  the  appaisers  of  the  United  Stales, 
if  there  be  any  at  such  port,  and  if  none,  then  by 
two  merchants  to  be  designated  and  sworn  by  the 
collector  for  that  purpose,  and  sold  by  the  col- 
lector at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice 
thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
time  to  be  prescribed  by  a general  regulation  of  the 
treasury  department;  and  at  said  public  sale  distinct 
printed  catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with 
the  appraised  value  fixed  thereto,  shall  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  persons  present  at  said  sale;  and 
a reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  before 
such  sale  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  in- 
spect the  quality  of  such  goods;  and  the  proceeds 
of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage 
at  the  port  in  question,  with  all  other  charges  and 
expenses,  including  duties,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper 
receipts  taken  for  the  same:  Provided,  That  the 
overplus,  if  any  there  be,  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales,  after  the  payment  of  storage,  charges,  ex- 
penses, and  duties  as  afortoaid  remaining  unclaimed 


for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  such  sales  shall  be 
paid  by  the  collector  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  said  collector  shall  transmit,  to  the 
treasury  department  with  said  overplus,  a copy  of 
the  inventory,  appraisement,  and  account  of  sales, 
specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  description  of 
the  packages  sold,  their  contents  and  appaised  value, 
the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  oi" 
the  port  or  place  whence  they  were  reported,  and 
the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  per- 
sons to  whom  said  goods  were  consigned  in  the  ma- 
nifest, and  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  the  se- 
veral consignments  were  respectively  subject;  and 
the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  ex- 
onerate the  master  or  person  having  the  charge  or 
command  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  said  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  were  imported,  from  all 
claim  of  the  owners  thereof,  who  shall  neverthe- 
less, on  due  proof  of  their  interest,  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  treasury  the  amount  of  any  over- 
plus paid  into  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act:  Provided,  That  so  much  of  tile  fifty-sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  general  collection  law  of  the  second  of 
March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  and  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to 
change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  conflicts  with 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  re- 
pealed, excepting  that  nothing  contained  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  now 
prescribed  by  law  for  selling  unclaimed  goods: — • 
Provided,  also,  That  all  goods  of  a perishable  na- 
ture, and  all  gunpowder,  fire  crackers,  and  explo- 
sive substances  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sold 
forthwith. 

See.  1.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  goods, 
when  deposited  ir.  the  public  stores  in  the  manner 
provided  for  by  the  foregoing  section  may  be  with- 
drawn therefrom,  and  transported  to  any  other  port 
of  entry,  under  the  restriction  provided  for  in  the 
act  of  the  2d  March,  1799,  in  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from 
one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported 
with  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and  the  owner  of  such 
goods  so  to  be  withdrawn  for  transportation  shall 
give  his  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  duties  chargeable  on  them,  for  the 
deposite  of  such  goods  in  store  in  the  port  or  entry 
to  which  they  are  destined,  said  bond  to  be  cancel- 
led when  the  goods  shall  be  deposited  in  store  in 
the  collection  district  to  which  they  shall  be  trans- 
ported: Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  dur- 
ing which  goods  may  be  kept  in  store  after  their  ori- 
ginal importation  and  entry  beyond  the  term  of  one 
year. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any 
warehoused  goods  shall  be  fraudulently  cenccaled 
in,  or  removed  from,  any  public  or  private  ware- 
house, the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  and  all  persons  convicted  of  fraudulently 
concealing  or  removing  such  goods,  or  of  aiding 
or  abetting  such  concealment  or  removal,  shall  bo 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  which  are  now  imposed 
for  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods  into  the 
United  States;  and  if  any  importer  or  proprietor  of 
any  warehoused  goods,  or  any  person  in  his  employ, 
shall  by  any  contrivance  fraudulently  open  the  ware- 
house, or  shall  gain  access  to  the  goods,  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs, 
acting  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer 
or  proprietor  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offence  one  thousand  dollars.  And  any  person  con- 
victed of  altering,  defacing,  or  obliterating  any  mark 
or  marks  which  have  been  placed  by  any  officer  of 
the  service  on  any  package  or  packages  of  ware- 
housed goods,  shall  forfeit  for  every  such  offence  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collec- 
tors of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  shall 
make  quarterly  reports  to  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, according  to  such  general  instructions  as  the 
said  secretary  may  give,  of  all  goods  which  remain 
in  the  warehouses  of  their  respective  ports,  speci- 
fying the  quantity  and  description  of  the  same; 
which  returns,  or  tables  formed  thereon,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be 
published  in  the  principal  paper  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  be  and  he  is  hereby  authorised 
to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  regulations  not 
inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  secure  a just  accountability  under 
the  same,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary 
to  report  such  regulations  each  succeeding  session  of 
congress. 
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Negotiations  proposed  by  the  Fresident  to 
Mexico. — The  injunction  of  secrecy  having  been 
removed,  the  confidential  message  of  the  President 
to  the  U . States  senate,  of  the  4th  instant,  is  pub- 
lished, together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  senate 
thereon.  They  were  not  received  in  time  to  be  in- 
serted in  this  number,  but  will  have  a place  in  our 
next.  In  substance  the  message  corresponds  with 
the  one  sent  to  both  houses  on  the  8lh  instant,  which 
is  inserted. 

Accompanying  the  secret  message,  was  the  copy 
of  a communication  from  Mr.  Buchanan,  secretary 
of  state,  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  Mexico, 
dated  July  the  27th,  1846,  proposing  on  the  part  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  negotiations 
for  peace  between  the  two  countries  should  be 
commenced  forthwith,  and  offering  either  to  des- 
patch an  envoy  extraordinary  to  Mexico,  fully  em- 
powered for  that  purpose,  or  if  more  agreeable  to 
Mexico,  promising  to  receive  a minister  from  thence 
at  Washington,  entrusted  with  such  powers. 

A copy  of  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  stale 
to  Commodore  Conner,  commandant  of  the  Ameri- 
can squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  of  the  same 
date,  also  accompanied  the  message.  They  inform 
the  commodore  of  the  overtures  thus  made  for  peace, 
and  instruct  him  in  case  of  an  application  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  for  an  armistice  during  the  penden- 
cy of  negotiations,  to  kindly  decline  the  application, 
giving  assurances  however  at  the  same  time  to  Mex- 
ico, that  the  president  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  ex- 
pedite the  negotiations. 

Elections,  took  place  in  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  during  the 
first  week  in  August.  Returns  are  as  jet  too  incom- 
plete to  state  results  with  certainty.  Appearances 
indicate  that  the  loco  governor  of  Indiana  will  be 
re-elected — majority  in  the  legislature  uncertain — 
Kentucky  goes  for  the  whigs  as  usual.  Nonh  Caro- 
lina it  is  thought  has  also  gone  for  the  whigs,  govern- 
or, senate,  and  house.  Two  United  Siates  senators 
are  to  be  elected  this  winter  from  that  state. 

THE  SUB  TREASURY  SYSTEM. 

The  sections  of  the  law  just  passed,  which  require  that 
all  the  payments  to  government  shall  be  made  in  sold 
and  silver  only,  are  not  to  take  effect  until  after  the  first 
of  January  next.  All  the  other  provisions  of  the  hill 
take  effect  forthwith.  It  is  slated  that  the  officers  en- 
trusted to  carry  ihe  law  into  operation  are  exceeding- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  provisions  of  the  enactment.— 
The  sales  and  places  intended  for  the  deposue  of  the 
public  monejs  in  the  hands  of  those  officers  are  not  as 
yet  prepared.  The  officers  aie  not  only  forbid  to  de- 
posite  any  such  moneys  in  any  bank  whatever,  but  it  is 
made  a penal  offence,  and  might  subject  i he  officer  to  ten 
years  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary,  for  making  any 
use  whatever  of  a bank.  The  deposites  now  in  the  banks 
may,  if  not  previously  drafted  for,  remain  there  until  the 
first  of  January — but  no  more  deposites  are  allowed  to 
be  made.  Very  large  sums  will  accumulate  in  the  hands 
of  some  of  the  officers  in  the  mean  time — and  they  are 
naturally  uneasy  about  its  safe  keeping,  and  have  axious- 
ly  inquired  what  is  to  be  done? 

Again — The  transfer  of  funds  from  the  place  where 
it  happens  to  accumulate,  to  places  where  the  govern- 
ment requires  it  for  use,  is  found  to  be  a mailer  of  diffi- 
cuiiy  unknown  whilst  ihe  agency  of  the  banks  could  be 
resorted  to. 

'J'he  law  does  not  constitute  disbursing  officers  safe 
keepers  of  the  public  money.  Most  of  these  have  no 
bolis,  or  bars,  or  safes,  or  vaults  at  home.  They  are 
called  upon  daily  for  sums  of  money- — large  or  small. — 
Heretofore  the  banks  have  been  exceedingly  conveni- 
ent to  them,  but  now  the  Paymaster,  the  Commissioner, 
the  Land  Officer,  the  Postmaster — all  responsible  officers 
who  receive  or  pay  public  moneys,  must  beware  of  the 
penalty  for  using  u bank. 

IS  Treasury  notes,  are  said  to  have  been  issued  in  sums 
of  various  denominations.  How  their  issue  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  provisions  of  the  sub- treasury  bill,  is 
not  very  apparant.  Some  of  them  were  prepared  for 
issue  some  time  since,  anterior  to  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  made  to  bear  interest  of  one  cent,  per  day  for 
every  $100.  Mr.  Webster  on  the  last  day  of  the  session 
had  a call  made  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in- 
quiring whether  any  treasury  notes  had  been  issued  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  law  authorising  their  issue,  and 
if  not,  why  not?  We  see  no  nolice  of  a response  from 
the  secretary.  There  could  hardly  have  been  time  lor  a 
reply.  The  cause  for  the  delay  in  all  probability  was 
hinted  in  our  last,  that  ivus,  to  prevent  the  banks  from 
availing  of  those  notes  to  save  their  specie  from  being 
paid  out  on  drafts  from  the  treasury. 

General  Gaines. — The  Military  Court  of  Inquiry, 
at  Old  Point,  concluded  I heir  task,  and  on  the  Hill  inst., 
sealed  and  despatched  their  verdict  to  the  war  depart- 
ment. The' concluding  part  of  tin-  gallant  old  general’s 
defence  occupies  four  columns  of  the  Norfolk  Beacon. 

Col.  Thornton.  It  is  stated  that  the  Court  Marita^ 
has  honorably  acquitted  this  brave  officer. 


Mormon  Volunteers.  Capt.  (now  Lieut.  Col.)  Al- 
len, lias  reached  Fort  Levenworth  with  500  Mormon 
volunteer  infantry.  They  proceed  forthwith  to  join  Gen. 
Kearney  in  his  expedition  against  Santa  Fe. 

The  fire,  at  Laprairie,  Canada,  on  the  5th  inst.,  des- 
troyed 141  houses,  with  property  to  the  amount  of  about 
$250,000.  But  about  50  houses  are  left  standing  in  the 
town. 

The  tariff.— The  Canadians  are  rejoicing  over  tiie 
repeal  of  ihe  tariff  of  1842.  'j'he  Montreal  Courier  re- 
marks— “As  Englishmen,  we  oi  course  are  pleased  that 
the  tariff  is  abolished;  as,  taken  in  conjunciion  with  our 
abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  it  will  open  an  immense  mar- 
ket for  us,  but  if  we  were  Americans  we  should  cer- 
tainly be  tariff  men.” 

The  slave  trade. — The  Liberia  Plerald  of  the  18th 
June  says — “The  slave  trade  about  here  is  breathing  its 
last  gasp.  The  British  cruisers  have  so  closely  invested 
these  dens  of  biood  and  death  that  the  slavers  at  the 
Galenas  have  given  their  slaves  to  the  natives,  and  some 
of  them,  we  have  been  informed,  are  waiting  with  im- 
patience an  opportunity  to  quit  the  coast.  Those  at 
New  Cestos,  making  a virtue  ol  necessity,  have  embark- 
ed in  the  palm-oil  trade.  Success  to  this  branch  of  their 
business.” 

Monster  railroad  train. — A train  of  twenty  seven 
long  cars  left  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  Depot, 
Havmarket  square,  on  Wednesday  last,  with  a pic-nic 
parly  of  over  '2.5U0  persons.  The  whole  were  drawn 
i>y  one  of  t he  company’s  new  and  powerful  engines. 

Temperance  in  Sweden. — In  Sweden  fines  are  rigid- 
ly enforced  against  such  as  are  intoxicated;  and  for  the 
fourth  offence,  a man  is  exposed  in  the  parish  church 
the  following  Sunday,  deprived  of  his  elective  franchise, 
and  disqualified  from  appearing  as  a representative.  A 
great  congress  of  temperance  societies  is  now  holding  in 
the  Swedish  capital.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  na- 
tional and  foreign  associations  are  there  represented, 
and  tiie  king,  as  president  of  the  Stockholm  society, 
with  his  queen,  was  present  at  tiie  opening  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

The  Navy  Board  of  Officers. 

Naval  Pp.omotions. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  states  that  the  Board  of  Naval 
Post  Captains,  which  recently  assembled  at  Washing- 
ton, and  whose  object  in  being  thus  convened  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  kept  up  so  long  a profonnd 
secret,  has  recommended  for  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  Captain,  Commanders  Gauntt,  Ogden  and  Conover, 
Commanders  Henry,  Ramsay  and  Downingwere  over- 
slaughed. Lieuts.  Giandy,  Henry  Pinkney  and  Up- 
shur were  recommended  for  Commanders;  Lieut.  J. 
H.  Little  being  overslaughed.  Lieut.  Blake  was  also 
recommended  for  the  next  vacancy.  Passed  Mid- 
Pearce,  Robertson,  Brown,  Izard,  Worden  and  Blan- 
ton have,  we  learn,  also  been  nominated  for  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant. 

In  relation  to  this  proceeding,  the  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
writes  the  following  letter:  — 

Washington,  Aug.  3,  1846. 

One  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Board  of  Naval  Offi- 
cers which  was  recently  convened  here,  was  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  special  cases  embraced  in  the 
proposition  laid  before  Congress  by  Mr.Bancroft  in 
his  annual  message,  for  changing  the  system  of  prom- 
otion in  the  service,  from  the  established  mode  of  seni- 
ority to  one  of  “merit,”  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  There  are  now  several  vacancies 
in  the  grade  of  Post  Captain,  the  highest  known  to  our 
service,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility of  overslaughing  those  of  the  next  rank 
who  are  entitled  to  the  nominations,  that  this  subject 
was  laid  before  the  council  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  His 
own  conclusion  was  foregone  and  long  since  known. 

I regret  to  say  a majority  of  the  Board  have  coincid- 
ed with  the  views  of  the  Secretary,  and  so  far  as  their 
recommendation  can  go,  these  officers  are  to  be  os- 
tracised. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the  case: — Charges 
were  alleged,  as  1 understand,  against  three  comman- 
ders, and  the  Board  entered  upon  an  ex  parte  investiga- 
tion, to  pronounce  judgment  upon  their  brother  offi- 
cers, whether  they  deserved  to  be  promoted  or  not.- 
One  of  the  accused  is  now  out  of  the  country,  and  an 
important  letter  from  one  of  our  ministers  abroad, 
vouching  for  his  character  and  eminently  creditable  to 
the  officers,  crew  and  condition  of  the  vessel  under 
his  command,  belonging  to  the  files  of  the  Navy  de- 
partment, was  missing  when  his  case  was  examined. 
Neither  of  the  parties  were  summoned  or  heard  in 
person,  by  witness  or  by  council,  and  yet  this  council 
thus  arbitrarily  constituted,  not  respecting  the  forms 
of  legal  trial  or  court-martial,  have  undertaken  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  the  very  next  to  that  of  death,  dis- 
grace, without  hearing  any  other  than  one  side  of  the 
case. 


It  is  painful  to  me  to  take  public  exception  to  any 
act  sanctioned  by  a body  of  the  officers  of  the  Navy. 
I respect  them  and  the  service  too  much  to  utter  a 
word  in  harshness  or  ill-feeling;  but  a sense  of  public 
duty  compels  me  to  say,  the  officer  s concerned  in  this 
movement  will  have  occasion  to  regret  the  parts  they 
have  played,  though  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  wish- 
es of  the  Secretary.  In  striking  this  blow  at  others, 
the  time  is  not  distant  when  it  will  reach  with  double 
force  upon  themselves,  and  they  will  find,  when  too 
late,  they  have  been  the  instruments  in  the  hands  of  one 
who  had  resentments  to  make  and  revenge  to  gratify. 

If  the  accused  are  guilty  ofacts  which  should  deny 
their  promotion,  why  not  convene  a Court  Martial,  let 
them  be  fairly  tried  and  dismissed  from  the  service, 
if  they  deserve  it.  Or  let  their  nominations  to  the  Se- 
nate be  accompanied  by  an  authenticated  statement  of 
the  facts,  by  which  that  tribunal  can  pass  judgment. 
These  are  the  true  and  the  only  proper  modes  of  pun- 
ishment and  of  justice,  to  which  no  honorable  officer 
would  except. 

But,  that  an  inquisition  should  be  assembled  at  the 
seat  of  government  to  cary  out  the  purposes  and  piques 
of  a Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  a daring  innovation  and 
outrage,  for  which  even  these  days  of  license  were 
hardly  prepared.  I pronounce  it  a flagrant  infraction 
upon  the  usage  and  the  character  of  the  service,  cal- 
culated to  breed  jealousies,  distrust  and  disallection, 
among  the  officers,  for  which  Mr.  Bancroft  should  be 
dismissed  from  the  head  of  the  Department.  His 
whole  course  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  vio- 
lence to  the  Navy  and  injustice  to  the  gallant  officers. 

But  does  Mr.  Bancroft  flatter  himself  with  the  be- 
lief that  the  Senate  will  consent  to  pretermit  its  por- 
tion of  the  appointing  power,  upon  his  advice,  or  the 
recommendation  of  any  Council,  Board  or  Inquisition 
which  he  may  think  proper  to  convene,  in  order  to 
get  his  opinions  endorsed?  If  he  does,  he  will  find 
himself  woefully  deceived.  The  Senate  will  insist 
upon  the  rights  of  lineal  rank,  and  will  adjudge  each 
officer’s  promotion  by  his  character  and  ability,  as 
they  have  always  done  before.  They  will  demand 
nominations  according  to  grade,  or  at  least  refuse  the 
pets  of  the  Secretary,  whom  he  will  attempt  io  foist 
over  the  heads  of  deserving  and  meritorious  men. 

This  proceeding  was  resisted  with  becoming  resolu- 
tion by  Com.  Stewart,  the  President  of  the  Board, 
Com.  Jones,  Com. -Kearney,  and  others.  I am  infor- 
med Com.  Stewart  has  drawn  up  a protest  on  his 
own  behalf,  which,  when  it  comes  before  the  public, 
will  shed  a halo  of  glory  around  the  brow  of  that 
war-worn  veteran  and  patriot.” 

The  Sioux  and  Pawnees  in  Arms. — The  St.  Louis 
Republican  received  the  following  information  from 
Mr.  Pappin,  who  arrived  at  that  place  from  Fort 
Johns. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Pawnees  on  a hunting-ex- 
cursion, about  two  weeks  ago,  a large  war  party  of  the 
Sioux,  several  hundred  in  number,  visited  and  burned 
their  three  villages  on  the  Platte  and  tributaries,  des- 
troyed their  crops  of  growing  corn  and  turned  loose 
their  horses.  A missionary  and  his  family,  living  in 
one  of  the  villages,  was  shot  at  several  times;  one  of 
the  bails  passed  through  his  clothes,  barely  missing 
him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Council  Bluffs. 

The  Sioux  are  greatly  dissatisfied  at  the  passing  of 
Ihe  California  emigrants  through  their  country;  com- 
plain that  they  kill  all  their  game,  and  declare  that  no 
more  shall  be  permitted  to  intrude,  unless  they  pay 
them  for  the  privilege.  They  have  made  the  same 
complaints  to  the  mountain  traders,  and  strongly  urge 
their  claims  for  payment,  and  desired  to  hold  a coun- 
cil with  Col.  Kearney  on  the  subject. 

The  Pawnees  were  practising  their  thieving  propen- 
sities on  the  emigrants,  following  them  in  small  par- 
lies  and  stealing  their  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  when  left 
unguarded.  One  man,  who  had  strayed  from  the 
camp,  was  found  by  a body  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
completely  stripped  of  all  that  he  had,  was  then  badly 

flogged,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  return  to  camp 

Game  is  said  to  be  very  scarce,  and  many  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  tribes  are  in  a starving  condition. 

The  emigrants  were  understood  to  be  progressing 
slowly,  divided  in  parties  of  thirty  or  forty  wagons, 
for  the.  purpose  of  better  procuring  game  and  water— 
The  leaders  of  the  Mormons  were  at  Council  Bluffs. 
About  one  thousand  wagons,  belonging  to  Mormors 
had  arrived  there,  and  they  were  waiting  for  the  re- 
mainder to  come  up,  when  they  intended  to  proceed 
to  Great  Pawnee  Island,  on  the  Platte,  and  there  en- 
camp for  the  winter. 
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WAR  WITH  MEXICO. 


THE  OFFER  TO  NEGOTIATE  FOR  PEACE. 

President  Polk’s  overtures  io  Mexico,  to  send  or  to 
receive  n minister  plenipotentiary  with  powers  to  settle 
the  existing  controversy  and  terminate  the  war,  will  not 
only  meet  the  cordial  approbation  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  will  also  elicit  the  plaudits  of  all  the  Chris- 
tian powers.  This  proposition  of  the  president,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  not  at  all  dependant  upon  the  success 
of  his  application  to  congress  for  the  two  millions  of 
dollars  which  lie  asked  that  body  for,  with  a view  to  aid 
him  in  the  negotiation.  The  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  state,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  the  Mexican  minister  of  fo- 
reign relations,  proposing  negotiation,  was  dated  the 
27th  of  July,  1S45,  and  was  winging  its  way  towards 
“the  Halls  of  the  Montazumas,”  a full  week  before  the 
president,  in  confidential  message  to  the  senate,  apprised 
that  body  of  his  having  any  such  design.  The  confi- 
dential message  was  sent  to  the  senate  on  the  4th  of 
August — informing  that  body  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  asking  money  to  aid  him  in  negotiating  a peace. — 
That  the  Mexican  government  will  be  constrained  to 
accept  this  overture  of  our  government,  at  least  so  far 
as  to  receive  or  to  send  a minister,  is  hardly  to  be  doubt- 
ed. To  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  are  labor- 
ing, will  now  be  added  beyond  doubt — the  earnest  ad- 
vice of  the  Brilkh  legation,  and  the  offer  of  that  govern- 
ment to  mediate  for  a peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  England  might  have  been  disposed  to 
promote  a dispute  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  very  naturally,  so  long  as  she  had  a quarrel  of 
her  own  with  tire  latter,  which  there  was  a probability 
would  terminate  in  war,  but  having  now  settled  all  dis- 
putes of  her  own,  she  has  such  obvious  interests  to  sub- 
serve by  a restoration  of  peace  in  Mexico — her  commerce 
and  her  capitalists  have  so  much  to  loose  by  Mexico 
being  blockaded,  invaded,  overrun,  and  dismembered, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their  inter- 
posi'ion. 

To  the  influence  of  the  British  diplomatic  agents  at 
Mexico,  it  is  probable  will  soon  be  added  that  of  a new 
French  minister,  with  whom  a frigate  was  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  gulf  with,  when  the  last  steamer  left  Europe. 
No  potentate  of  Europe  is  more  anxious  to  maintain  a ge 
neral  peace  amongst  the  Christian  powers,  than  Louis 
Philippe.  The  continuance  of  a war  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Mexico,  would  soon  embrace  other  pow- 
ers in  the  conflict. 


FOREIGN 


The  steamer  Caledonia  left  Liverpool  on  tile  4 ih,  and 
reached  Boston  on  the  18th  inst. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Prince  Albert  was  on  a visit  to  Liverpool,  and  there 
we  e magnificent  doings  there  upon  the  occasion.  Bu- 
siness was  suspended,  and  all  hands  went  in  for  enjoy- 
ment. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  Sweden  have  been  on  a vi- 
sit to  the  Danish  court,  and  have  been  received  with  great 
pomp  and  respect. 

In  th  Diet  of  Switzerland  on  the  22d  July,  a letter 
was  read  Iroin  the  consul  of  Svviizerland  at  New  York, 
stating  that,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  had  to  announce  ihal  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  only  defensive,  and  that  as  soon  as  Mexico  should 
desiie  o make  peace,  he  would  accept  it. 

A Paris  paper,  die  Courrier  Francais,  says  that  the 
Mexican  government  has  demanded  of  France  and 
England  their  mediation  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  with 
the  United  States.  The  departure  of  the  Psyche  lor 
Vera  Cruz  has  been  delayed  several  days  in  order  that 
it  may  curry  i lie  answer  lo  this  proposition.  (Doubtful.) 

At  Berlin,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Wheaton,  'he  American 
minister,  look  his  leave  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  Mr. 
Donaldson  was  received  jn  private  audience  and  pre- 
sented his  credentials. 

Parliament. — Sugar  duties.  The  debate  on  the  sugar 
duties  occupied  two  days,  and  the  government  scheme 
triumphed  by  a majority  of  245  to  135 — nearly  two  to 
one.  This  result  virtually  abrogates  the  monopoly,  and 
places  sugar  in  the  same  category  as  corn,  by  an  easy 
declension  on  tile  high  road  to  free  trade  Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  the  ministerial  measure  a generous  support, 
and  flic  greatness  of  the  majority  may  be  traced  to  that 
circumstance. 

7'/ie  crops.  Harvesting  was  interuptea  by  frequent 
thunder  storms  and  showers.  The  quality  of  grain  is 
good  however,  and  the  quantity  promises  a fair  aver- 
age. 

Markets.  Cotton  was  in  rather  better  demand  on 
opening  the  markeis  after  the  holidays;  10,000  bales  sold 
to  the  trade;  scarce  any  on  speculation  nor  for  export. 
No  change  in  price. 

Money  market,  has  fluctuated  somewhat.  Mexican 
fives  had  fallen  to  25j*.  A meeting  of  the  Mexican 
Mining  Association  was  held  in  London  on  Wednes- 
day.. tlie  report  of  which  did  not  show  a high  sia'e  of 
pro-pp’’  'v.  The  Mexican  executive  had  acknowledged 
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its  liabilities  to  the  company  to  the  extent  of  8239,000, 
coupled  with  the  declaration,  however,  that  it  was  im- 
possible at  present  io  discharge  it. 

Wheat  and  Flour,  had  both  declined, — wheat  2 to  3d 
per  bushel,  flour  5d  per  bbl. 

American  produce,  had  also  declined. 

Iron,  advanced  immediately  on  learning  that  the  ta- 
riff had  passed  the  house  of  representatives. 

Manufacturing  districts.  There  is  not  much  brisk- 
ness in  the  manufacturing  districts.  The  business  lias 
been  so  unprofitable,  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  had 
serious  notions  of  working  short  time,  when  the  intelli- 
gence arrived  that  the  house  ofrepresentatives  had  pass- 
ed the  tariff.  This  gave  a fillip  to  the  desponding,  but 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  same  success  will 
attend  the  measure  in  the  senate.  Trade  here  will  re- 
vive if  the  tariff  pass  in  its  integrity. 

Oregon  wool  At  the  London  wool  sales,  recently 
concluded,  some  attention  was  excited  by  a small  quan- 
tity of  that  article  from  Oregon,  which  arrived  in  toler- 
able condition,  free  from  burs,  and  well  washed.  It 
commanded  a good  price,  and  the  country  is  said  to  be 
favorab'e  for  its  production. 

Dwurlcanauth  Tagore,  the  distinguished  East  Indian, 
whose  movements  in  England  and  France  have  been 
attended  with  so  much  interest,  died  in  London  on  the 
1st.  His  family  have  been  known  for  many  years  as 
among  the  most  wealthy  in  Calcutta. 

Cholera  in  London.  In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  3d 
inst.,  Earl  Fitzwilliam  made  some  enquiry  respecting 
tlie  lord  mayor’s  announcement  that  the  cholera  had  ap- 
peared in  London.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdown  replied, 
that  investigation  had  been  made,  and  instances  of  a 
disease  ascertained,  but  they  were  without  the  aggrivat- 
ed  character  of  the  Asiatic  cholera.  The  London  Times 
denominates  it  as  "The  English  cholera,"  and  says: — 
“Within  the  last  few  days  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase,  at  the  various  metropolitan  .hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, of  English  cholera  in  a very  acute  form.  It 
is  attributable  mure  to  atmospheric  influences  than  tlie 
use  of  fruit,  to  which  it  is  generally  ascribed.’’ 

Ireland.  Old  Daniel  O’Connell  and  “Young  Ire- 
land,” have  got  fairly  at  loggerheads.  After  a two  days 
wrangle,  during  which  the  question  as  to  using  phy- 
sical fierce,  was  mooted,  Mr.  John  O’Connell  finally 
seceded  from  the  repealers.  O’Connell  denounces,  and 
will  endeavor  by  the  aid  of  the  Catholic  priests,  to  sup 
press  “ The  Nation,’’  the  organ  of  “Young  Ireland,”  now 
edited  by  Gavin  Duffy,  as  being  heretical,  both  in  reli- 
gion and  politics. 

FRANCE. 

Another  attempt  lias  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  king 
of  France.  While  sealed  at  the  window  in  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  to  listen  to  a concert  performed  by  the 
National  Guards,  on  tlie  30, h ultimo,  a man.  in  the 
crowd  drew  a pistol  and  fired  two  shots  at  the  king. — 
He  missed  him,  of  course,  and  also  those  in  his  imme- 
diate vicinity.  He  was  immediately  arrested.  His 
name  was  Joseph  Henry.  He  said  he  was  weary  of 
life  and  resolved  to  commit  this  crime  as  a means  of 
meeting  death. 

Tlie  attempt  on  his  life  excited  no  perceptible  emotion 
in  the  rnind  of  the  king.  He  was  as  calm  and  as  com- 
posed as  if  nothing  had  happened.  His  majesty,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  eat  out  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
cert, and  then  went  to  witness  the  fireworks,  for  the 
commencement  of  which  he  gave  the  usual  signal.  After 
they  were  concluded  he  returned  to  Neuilly,  and  from 
thence  started  to  the  Chateau  d’Eu.  The  assassin  will 
no  doubt,  be  beheaded,  like  his  predecessor  Lecompte. — 
He  is  well  dressed,  of  elegant  manners,  and  at  the  time 
lie  was  arrested  had  140  francs  in  his  pocket.  This 
makes  the  seventh  attempt  at  assassination  from  which 
Louis  Philippe  has  escaped. 

From  Algiers  the  news  is  of  the  usual  character,  that 
is  to  say,  the  French  have  chastised  the  revolted  or  dis- 
affected tribes,  seized  their  flocks,  and  compelled  them 
to  make  heavy  payments  in  money.  The  tribes  of  the 
Ouled-Sidi- Yahiu-Ben-Kaleb,  those  of  the  mountains  to 
tlie  north  of  Setif,  of  Ouled-Aissa,  of  Amouclia,  have 
been  thus  treated.  The  last  accounts  represent  the 
country  as  tranquil.  There  were  no  tidings  of  Abd-el- 
Kadar. 

Louis  Bonaparte,  Ex-King  of  Holland,  died  at  Leg- 
horn of  apoplexy,  on  the  24th  ult.  aged  sixty-seven. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  lias  granted  a general  amnesty  to 
all  political  offenders. 

RUSSIA. 

St.  Petersburg,  July  14.  The  marriage  of  the  Emperor’s 
daughter,  the  Princess  Olga,  with  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wurtemburg,  has  just  been  celebrated  with  very  great 
pomp. 

Orders  have  been  sent  to  Kenva  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
commerce  between  this  country  and  Austria. 

Holland.  The  merchants  of  Ploliand  are  turning 
their  attention  to  colonial  enterprise.  They  have  alrea- 
dy got  up  a company  for  the  cultivation  ot  sugar  cane, 
on  a grand  scale.  They  propose  also  to  make  great  ef 
forts  to  obtain  possession  of  a large  share  of  the  China 
trade.  The  government  has  established  a profcscorsliip 
of  the  Ohincoe  language  in  the  University. 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


Mexican  indemnity.  — Tlie  scrip  authorized  to  be 
issued  in  payment  of  the  #320,000  of  the  second  and 
third  Mexican  installments,  is  made  out,  and  will  be 
distributed  among  the  claimants  forthwith.  This  is  a 
five  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  in  five  years,  and  will 
no  doubt  command  par.  The  tardiness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  acknowledging  their  obligation  to  pay  this 
money, has  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  their  shares,  by  some 
of  the  claimants,  at  prices  hardly  more  than  one-third 
of  what  they  would  now  command.— Cor.  N-  Y.  Com. 
Mv. 


BALTIMORE  CITY  CONVENTION  AND  MR.  DALLAS. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Democratic  Convention  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  held  at  Democratic  Hall  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  August  5th,  it  was, 

Resolved. , That  a committee  of  twenty  be  appointed 
on  behalf  of  this  Convention,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
Democracy  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  convey  to  the 
Hon.  George  M.  Dallas  their  high  and  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  his  public  services  in  tlie  exalted  station 
of  Vice  President  of  the  U.  S.  whichhe  so  worthily 
dignifies  and  adorns. 

That  we  greet  him  as  the  faithful  champion  of  the 
rights  of  the  whole,  against  tlie  struggling  competition 
of  the  few,  for  more  than  equal  right  and  justice,  re- 
garding him  among  the  bright  and  shining  lights  of  the 
land,  whose  example  sustains  tlie  confidence  of  the 
wise  and  good  in  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

That  on  his  return  through  Baltimore, from  his  long 
and  ardous  service  in  the  Senate,  this  committee  be 
instructed  to  wait  upon  him,  and  to  tender  to  him  the 
high  personal  esteem  and  abiding  confidence  of  the 
Democracy  of  Baltimore. 

WM.  FRICK, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

William  A.  Boyd,  1st  Vice  President. 

David  Stewart,  2d  do. 

Edward  O’Leary  3d  do. 

Andrew  H.  Wells,  4th  do. 

Wm.  J.  Page,  5th  do. 

Nath’l  Cox,  T 

Thomas  Humes,  V Secretaries. 

Tho’s  J.  Spilman,  J 

Committee — Henry  Louderman,  Hugh  A.  Cooper 
Dr.  Monmonier,  Joshua  Vansant,  Thomas  J.  Spilman’ 
Wm.  Blakeney,  Andrew  H.  Wells,  Maurice  Bush’ 
Chas.  Soran,  Francis  Reilly,  H.  F.  Friese,  J.  J.  Ring’ 
Mark  Grafton,  Wm.  J.  Cole,  I.  M.  Denson,  Wm.  g\ 
Krebs,  Wm.  J.  Page,  Elias  Ware,  David  Stewart,  F . 
M.  Baughman. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions, a cor- 
respondence took  place  between  Mr.  Frick,  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Convention,  and  Mr.  Dallas,  in  which 
the  former  gentleman,  enclosing  the  resolutions  of  the 
Convention,  takes  occasion  to  express  his  own  “ardent 
admiration  of  the  bright  example”  which  Mr.  Dallas 
has  “held  up  to  the  reverend  imitation  of  those  whose 
calling  it  is  to  shape  our  national  path.” 

William  H.  Simmons,  to  be  register  of  the  land  of- 
fice for  the  district  of  lands  subject  to  sale  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, in  the  State  of  Florida. 


Appropriations.  The  following  are  part  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  during  their  late 


session: — 

For  the  regular  army  #6,873,000 

West  Point  military  academy  J21  776 

Prosecution  of  the  warwith  Mexico  10,000  000 

Pay  of  volunteers  1 1 ,957^000 

Fortifications  1,440,000 

Certain  defences  170  000 

Deficient  appropriations  for  1846  1,700  000 

Support  of  the  navy  7,4 50,000 

Expenditures  on  ac’t  of  the  Indians  1,141.000 

Pay  of  members  of  Congress,  &c.  239  000 

Civil  and  diplomatic  service  4 034  000 

Post  office  department  4,078^000 


#51,144,000 
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Military  Appointments. 

The  following  brevet  appointments  have  been  made 
in  the  army  by  the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate: — 

IN  EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

Senate  of  the  United  States,  August  8,  1846- 
Resolved.  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to 
the  following  promotions  in  the  army  by  brevet  for 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  battles  of  Pa- 
lo Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in  Texas,  on  the  8th 
and  9th  of  May,  1846,  and  in  the  defence  of  Fort 
Brown,  Texas,  during  its  bombardment  from  the  3d 
to  the  9th  of  May,  1846,  agreeably  to  their  nomina- 
tions respectively,  viz: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  James  S.  Mc-Intosh,  of  the  5th 
regiment  of  infantry,  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1 846. 

Lieut.  Colonel  Matthew  M.  Payne,  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Brevet  Lieut.  Colonel  William  G.  Belknap,  major 
of  the  8th  infantry,  to  be  colonel  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1 846. 

Captain  Edgar  S.  Hawkins,  of  the  7th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1846. 

Capt.  George  A.  Mc-Call,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1846. 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  F.  Mansfield,  of  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1846. 

Capt.  Alexander  S.  Hooe,  of  the  5th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1846. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Buchanan,  of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th 
of  May,  1 846. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  May,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  dale  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1846. 

Capt.  P.  W.  Barbour,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  infan- 
try, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  9th  of 
May,  1846. 

Capt.  James  Duncan,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  artille- 
ry, to  be  major  by  brevet,  to  date  from  the  8th  of 
May,  1846. 

First  Lieutenact  Randolph  Ridgely,  of  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  to  date  from 
the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

First  Lieutenant  William  H.  Churchill,  of  the  3d 
regiment  of  artillery,  to  be  captain  by  brevet,  to  date 
from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  James  S.  Woods,  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Second  Lieut.  Alexander  Hays,  of  the  4th  regi- 
ment of  infantry,  to  be  first  lieutenant  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846- 

Captain  James  Duncan,  2d  artillery,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  highly  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
to  date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Captain  Charles  A.  May,  2d  dragoons,  to  be  lieut- 
enant colonel  by  brevet,  for  gallant  and  highly  distin- 
guished conduct  in  the  battle  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
to  date  from  the  9th  of  May,  1846. 

Subsequently  to  the  nomination  of  the  above,  which 
was  on  Saturday ; a list  of  names  for  brevet  appoint- 
ments was  received  from  Gen.  Taylor,  containing  the 
following  in  addition  to  the  above.  These  additional 
names  were  submitted  to  the  Senate  yesterday  morn- 
ing; but  as  that  body  did  not  go  into  Executive  ses- 
sion before  its  final  adjournment  at  12  o’clock,  the  list 
lays  over  for  their  future  action: 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Childs,  3d  artillery. 

Captain  C.  F.  Smith,  2d  artillery. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Scott,  4th  artillery. 

Captain  Lewis  N.  Morris,  3d  infantry. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  J.  Garland,  4th  infantry. 
Brevet  Major  George  Allen,  4th  infantry. 

Major  T.  Staniford,  5th  infantry. 

Captain  M.  Scott,  5th  infantry. 

Captain  Montgomery,  8th  infantry. 

Lieutenant  C.  R.  Gates,  8th  infantry. 

Lientenant  G.  Lincoln,  8th  infantry. 

Lieutenant  C,  D.  Jordan,  8th  infantry. 

Captain  A.  Lowe,  2d  artillery. 

Lieutenant  B.  Bragg,  3d  artillery. 

Captain  D.  S.  Miles  7th  infantry. 


Lieutenant  F.  N.  Page,  7th  infantry. 

Colonel  Twiggs,  who  is  on  General  Taylor’s  list, 
having  recently  (since  the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th 
of  May)  been  appointed  a brigadier  general  in  the 
army,  his  name  for  brevet  of  that  grade  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list  submitted  to  the  Senate.  About 
twenty  more  officers  were  presented  as  deserving 
brevets,  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  extend  the 
number  beyond  the  first  class,  but  this  was  not  done. 
As  the  list  now  is,  it  is  believed  to  be  large  beyond 
any  former  precedent  in  the  practice  of  this  Govern- 
ment.— Union. 

capt.  thornton’s  defence. 

The  trial  of  Capt.  Thornton,  2d  dragoons,  on  the 
charges  preferred  againgt  him  by  the  commanding 
general,  for  the  loss  of  his  squadron  of  dragoons, 
captured  on  the  25th  April  laM,  terminated  on  Wed- 
nesday. It  is  a long  established  custom,  we  believe, 
in  both  the  army  and  navy,  to  bring  to  trial  the  com- 
mander of  an  expedition,  whenever  unfortunate;  and 
this,  however,  unfortunate  to  individuals,  appears 
but  just  to  the  accused  and  the  country — truth  is 
vindicated,  and  the  community  learns  whether  her 
interests  are  committed  to  safe  hands  Capt.  Thorn- 
ton was  assisted,  in  the  management  of  his  case,  by 
Capt.  Barbour,  3d  infantry,  and  Lieut.  Bragg,  3d  ar- 
tillery; and  at  10  o’clock,  on  Wednesday,  his  written 
defence  was  made  to  the  court  by  Mr.  Braug. 

Several  members  of  the  court,  veterans  who  had 
stormed  the  breach,  could  not  restrain  a tear  of  sym- 
pathy— and  many  a moist  eye  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
large  audience  which  attended  to  hear  the  vindica- 
tion of  this  gallant- and  universally  popular  officer. 

We  regret  that  we  are  not  able  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  whole  of  the  admirable  defence  of  the 
gallant  captain.  He  commenced  by  stating  that  a 
long  established  principle  of  his  profession,  and  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  on  the  part  of  his  accusers,  had 
brought  him  before  the  court  in  his  present  position. 
Success,  he  was  aware,  was,  with  military  men, 
often  the  best  of  merit:  yet  he  hoped  to  be  able  to 
show,  even  if  he  were  not  successful  in  his  expedi- 
tion, his  failure  was  not  owing  to  the  omission  of  ne- 
cessary precaution. 

On  the  night  of  the  24fh  of  April,  with  a command 
of  three  commissioned  officers  and  fifty  rank  and  file, 
he  was  ordered  to  reconnoitre  a country  some  27 
miles  in  extent,  and  to  bring  information,  whether 
the  enemy  had  crossed  the  Rio  Bravo,  his  numbers, 
and  his  position;  and  he  had  also  further  vested  or- 
ders from  the  commanding  general,  to  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  he  had  crossed  his  artilery,  and  to 
report  by  the  next  day  at  12  o’clock.  He  referred 
to  the  testimony  of  Capt.  Hardee  and  Lieut.  Cane, 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  these  instruc- 
tions. He  regretted  that  he  could  not  lay  before 
the  court  the  testimony  of  Lieut  Mason,  but  regard- 
ed his  loss  as  nothing,  compared  with  that  of  the 
friends  and  relations  of  the  gallant  young  officer, 
who  fell  as  he  had  lived,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

From  the  recapitulation  of  the  testimony  of  Capt. 
Hardee  and  Lieut.  Cane,  in  the  defence,  it  appears 
that  every  precaution  was  used  to  guard  against  sur- 
prise— that  an  advance  guard  was  throw'n  out,  that 
flanks  were  impassable  for  the  most  part,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country  it  being  a perfect  defile,  ad- 
mitting at  times  a single  horseman  with  difficulty, 
that  when  Captain  Thornton  halted  his  squadron  to 
rest  his  men  and  horses,  which  was  extremely  ne- 
cessary, a sentinel  was  placed  at  both  ends  of  the 
road,  so  that  no  one  could  approach  without  his 
knowledge.  About  daylight  next  morning  the  com- 
mand proceeded  toward  the  river,  and  to  the  constant 
inquiries  made  of  every  one  that  was  met,  “whether 
the  enemy  had  crossed,”  the  reply  was  “he  had,” 
but  all  spoke  from  rumor— this  Capt.  Thornton  be- 
lieved to  be  unreliable  authority  upon  which  he 
could  not  base  a report,  and  he  referred  as  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  to  the  numerous  false  rumors  with 
which  the  American  camp  had  abounded  for  a month 
previous.  Captain  T.  alluded  to  the  suspicious  con- 
duct of  his  guide,  which  induced  him  to  question  his 
fideliiy;*  and  subsequent  events,  he  thought,  proved 
that  he  w as  employed  in  connexion  with  other  spies, 
to  lead  him  into  a position  (rom  which  retreat  was 
impossible.  Subsequent  information  upon  which  he 
could  rely,  satisfied  him  that  his  return  to  camp  had 
been  cut  off,  that  the  enemy  was  in  his  rear  with  u 
force  of  500  cavalry  and  a party  of  Indians.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  information,  he  redoubled  his  pre- 
cautions— he  increased  his  advance  guard  and  placed 
it  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Mason,  with  minute 

*The  character  of  Chapito  is  well  known  to  must  ol 
the  citizens  of  Western  Texas.  He  was  always  here 
looked  upon  as  a double  laced,  treacherous  scoudrel, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  in  the  enemies 
employ  ever  since  the  army  landed  at  Corpus  Christi. 


instructions  to  keep  ahead  and  be  vigilant,  but  not  to 
fire  upon  the  enemy  unless  forced  to  do  so.  From 
this  time,  Captain  Thornton  proceeded  without  a 
guide,  Chapito  having  deserted  hinr.  Captain  Thorn- 
ton here  argued,  and  we  think  conclusively  proved, 
that  an  attempt  to  return  would  have  been  more  dis- 
astrous than  his  move  forward;  he  also  contended 
that  a “rear  guard,”  with  such  a small  force,  would 
have  been  untactical,  and,  in  his  opinion,  unnecessa- 
ry; and,  lurther,  that  it  was  not  prescribed.  The 
rear  was  assigned  to  Captain  Hardee,  and  he  never 
left  it  without  being  ordered  back  by  Capt.  Thorn- 
ton. He  went  on  further  to  state,  that  if  the  com- 
mand had  obeyed  his  instructions,  they  would  not 
have  entered  the  field  in  which  they  were  afterwards 
captured;  but,  he  remarked,  “no  precaution  from 
myself,  or  any  one  else,  could  have  altered  the 
result,  our  fate  was  sealed  long  before  entering  that 
field.” 

Captain  Thornton,  here  summoned  up  the  facts  of 
the  case,  as  showa  by  the  testimony,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  too  responsible  and  somewhat 
varient  duties  to  perform,  that  of  commander  of  the 
squadron,  and  reconnitering  officer.  For  a guide,  a 
Mexican  of  doubtful  fidelity;  a country  of  twenty 
seven  miles  in  extent,  with  which  he  was  totally  un- 
acquainted, and  fifteen  hours,  and  eight  of  them  ill  the 
night,  to  perform  this  duly  in.  In  the  opinion  of  his 
officers,  his  rear  could  have  been  gained  by  day  with- 
out his  being  able  to  know  it.  Spies  were  upon  his 
actions  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  army,  until 
his  capture.  Ordered  to  keep  an  attitude  of  peace, 
until  the  first  blow  should  be  struck.  The  following 
portion  of  this  manly  and  soldierlike  defence,  struck 
us  so  forcibly,  that  we  believe  that  we  can  repeat  it 
verbatim.  “It  was  my  misfortune,”  said  Captain 
Thornton,  “to  secure  that  first  blow,  upon  my  devot- 
ed head,  but  it  had  to  be  secured,  and  why  not  by 
me?”  Captain  Thornton,  here  contended,  that  the 
information  he  obtained  was  importantjlhat  by  means 
of  his  captui e Gen.  Taylor  was  able  to  understand 
his  real  position,  that  he  was  no  longer  on  debated 
ground,  and  as  an  evidence  of  this,  referred  to  the 
immedite  call  for  reinforcements,  the  industry  in  the 
completion  of  Fort  Brown  and  the  march  to  Point 
Isabel  for  provisions.  But  for  the  loss  of  his  squad- 
ron probably,  the  thanks  of  a grateful  people  would 
nol  now  be  showered  upon  the  heroes  of  the  battles 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  but  instead,  the  teai-3  of  widows 
and  orphans  might  have  been  met  with  the  usual  in- 
difference, by  the  national  legislature.  Capt.  Thorn- 
ton, reminded,  that  to  prevent  this  he  would  be  will- 
ing again  to  hide  in  his  bosom,  the  only  bleeding 
heart  amid  the  rejoicings  of  a victorious  army. — 
Capt.  Thornton,  here  remarked  if  he  neglected  any 
of  the  usual  precautions,  it  was  from  want  of  know- 
ledge, and  begged  the  court  to  acquit  him  of  neglect, 
and  to  find  a verdict,  if  necessary,  against  him  for 
incapacity.  He  tnen  referred  to  his  services  in  Flo- 
rida, and  thought  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  there,  well  known  to  some  of  the  court, 
would  enable  him  to  defy  such  an  imputation.  Capt. 
Thornton  concluded  by  saying,  that  his  honor  and 
military  reputation,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  court; 
that  the  country  had  found  her’s  safe  in  their  hands, 
and  with  confidence  he  submitted  his  to  them. 

\_J\lalamoros  Reville. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

Volunteer  Army — The  Kentucky  mounted  men, 
left  Memphis  about  the  21st  July.  The  Tennessee 
regiment  left  there  on  the  26th  July,  both  en  route 
for  Mexico.  The  farmer  are  designated  as, — 

“The  Hunters  of  Kentucky .” — The  cavalry  regi- 
ment of  Col.  Humphrey  Marshal],  mustering  1000 

strong,  are  represented  as  a body  of  martial  men 

They  are  generally  athletic  young  men,  riding  splen- 
did horses,  and  their  picturesque  dress  imparts  to 
them  a romantic  appearance.  The  hat  particularly 
is  very  fanciful.  It  is  a drab  beaver  with  a broad 
brim,  ornamented  with  several  gold  stars,  and  looped 
up  with  gold  lace  in  the  three  cornered  fashion  of  the 
Revolution.  They  all  wear  their  beards  unshorn 
with  boots  over  the  legs  of  their  trousers,  reaching  a- 
bove  the  knee,  armed  with  huge  spurs  on  the  heel 
and  faced  with  red  morocco. 

The  California  volunteers.'  The  U.  States 
Gazette  says — It  appears  that  the  volunteers  of  Ca- 
lifornia, who  are  at  present  encamped  on  Governor’s 
Island,  are  not  quite  as  willing  to  go  further  than 
they  have  gone — at  least  upon  the  faith  of  the  pro- 
mise which  the  government  has  made  to  them.  It 
was  the  general  impression  that  after  the  term  of 
iheir  enlistment  expired,  they  w ere  to  receive  grants 
of  land  in  California,  as  a reward  for  their  services. 
Of  course,  this  intention  implied  that  California  was 
to  be  made  an  integral  part  of  the  union,  either  by 
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conquest  or  purchase;  but  the  condition  of  acceptance 
to  which  each  volunteer  lias  subscribed,  make  the 
destination  of  the  volunteers  perfectly  indefinate, 
and  the  locatiions  of  the  grants  of  land  equally  a 
matter  of  doubt.  It  looks  as  if  there  had  been  de- 
ceit, and  the  impression  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
volunteers  are,  it  is  said,  of  the  mo3t  unfortunate 
character.  Many  of  them  would  like,  very  much,  to 
return,  and  quit  the  uncertain  chance  in  the  west, 
for  which  they  have  perilled  all,  to  renew  the  sober- 
ness of  steady  life,  in  the  great  eastern  city  from 
whence  they  have  been  drawn. 

Besides,  we  do  not  see  what  necessity  there  is  for 
going  to  conquer  California,  settle  Oregon,  or  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Polk  has  declared  that  the 
prominent  difficulty  with  Mexico  to  be  overcome,  is 
a boundary  line.  There  is  no  need  of  sending  a large 
body  of  troops  so  far,  when,  in  all  probability,  peace 
will  be  declared  before  they  get  far  enough  to  see 
the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  meet  those  of  the  Pacific. 
And,  if  we  must  have  California,  it  is  inftnately  bet- 
ter to  purchase  it  honestly,  than  to  turn  a war, 
which, Tti  its  inception,  was  intended  only  for  a de- 
fence of  the  ground  lying  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  rivers,  into  a war  of  conquest  for  na- 
tional aggrandizement,  and  enlargement  of  our  to- 
pographical limits.  If  we  purchase,  emigrants  will, 
of  their  own  accord,  settle  it  fast  enongh. 

While  we  condemn  the  want  of  candor  on  the 
part  of  the  administration  in  its  communications  to 
these  volunteers,  and  remark  that  it  is  in  perfect 
character  with  many  previous  acts,  we  think  that 
one  very  good  effect  will  grow  from  this  encamp- 
ment on  Governor’s  Island,  and  that  is — that  just  so 
many  volunteers  as  there  are  encamped,  just  so  many 
persons  will  have  learned  that  war  is  not  a play- 
thing, even  in  its  preparations,  and  apart  from  the 
stern  reality  of  its  horrors,  the  privations  of  the  camp 
will  have  taken  the  gloss  from  their  bright  notions 
of  handsome  uniforms,  dashing  parades,  and  easy, 
rolicking  life;  and  if  they  should  ever  get  into  a bat- 
tle, they  will  find,  also,  that  glorions  wounds,  soars, 
and  mangled  limbs,  are  but  poor  recompenses  for  a 
little  modicum  of  glory,  and  that  carnage  has  any 
thing  but  a tendency  to  improve,  enlighten,  or  purify. 


THE  WAREHOUSING  ACT. 


CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS  OF  THE 
CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  Department,  August  14,  ISIS. 
The  following  instructions  and  forms  are  transmitted 
for  the  information  and  government  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
annexed  act  of  congress,  approved  6th  August,  1846, 
entitled  “An  act  to  establish  a warehousing  system,  and 
to  amend  ‘An  act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and 
to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on 
imports,  and  for  other  purposes.’”  Approved  30th  Au- 
gust, 1812. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise entitled  to  entry  for  warehousing,  are  such  only  as 
shall  have  been  actually  imported  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  "reducing  the  duty  on  imports  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,’’ approved  30i h July,  1846,  vide  6th  section.  All 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  prior  to  30ih 
July,  1846,  yet  on  deposite  in  public  store,  the  duties  on 
which  have  not  been  paid,  are  subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  duties  and  charges  imposed  by  the  tariff  act  of  30th 
August,  1842. 

Where  owners,  importers,  consignees,  or  agents  de- 
sire to  warehouse  their  goods,  due  entry  in  writing  must 
be  made  in  each  case,  according  to  the  form  accompa- 
nying these  instructions,  marked  A,  and  a bond  taken 
with  surity  or  amities  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector, 
in  double  the  amount  of  the  duties,  according  to  form 
marked  B. 

In  making  entry  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
to  be  warehoused,  all  acts  necessary  to  determine  their 
exact  quantity,  quality,  and  original  cost,  and  dutiable 
value,  such  as  apprising,  weighing,  gauging,  or  mea- 
suring, in  order  to  ascertain  the  precise  amount  of  duty 
chargeable  on  the  importation,  must  be  performed  and 
complied  with. 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  proposed  to  be 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  home  consumption,  pri- 
or to  tlie  second  day  of  December  next,  the  day  on 
which  the  new  rates  of  duties  take  effect  under  the  act 
of  30th  July  lust,  must  be  entered,  and  the  duties,  with 
interest  and  other  charges  imposed  by  the  act  of  30th 
August,  1812,  must  be  duly  paid  before  granting  permit 
for  tlie  delivery  of  any  sucli  goods,  wares,  or  merchan- 
dise. Due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed in  the  act,  in  the  withdrawal  of  merchandise  from 
warehouse,  to  wit:  in  no  case  “a  less  quantity  than  an 
entire  package,  bale,  cask,  or  box,’’  or  if  in  bulk,  then 
only  “the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  a quantity 
not  less  than  one  ton  weight,  unless  by  the  special  au- 
thority of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,”  can  be  with- 
drawn and  delivered. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  withdraw  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  from  warehouse  for  transportation  to 
any  other  port  o(  entry  to  be  rewarehoused  thereat,  in 
pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  i he  act  of  6th  Au- 
gust, to  establish  a warehousing  system,  twenty-four 


hours  notice  at  least  must  be  given  to  the  collector  of 
such  intention,  and  entry  be  made  according  to  form  C, 
and  the  transportation  is  to  be  made  under  the  regula 
tions  provided  in  die  act  of  2d  March,  1769,  in  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
from  one  collection  district  to  another,  to  be  exported 
with  the  benefit  of  drawback.  Hence  goods  may  be 
transported  from  any  port  of  entry  to  any  other  port  of 
entry  in  the  United  Ssates,  subject  to  the  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  before  mentioned  act. 

On  making  a transportation  entry,  a bond  must  be 
given  by  the  owner  of  the  merchandise  to  he  withdrawn 
for  transportation,  vvith  sufficient  sureties  in  double  'ho 
amount  of  the  duties  chargeable  thereon,  according  to 
form  herewith  marked  D;  which  bond  is  to  be  cancelled 
on  production  of  a certificate,  duly  authenticated,  from 
the  collector  of  the  port  to  which  the  goods  slated  in  the 
transportation  certificate  have  been  duly  entered  and 
rewarehoused  in  public  store,  in  his  collection  district, 
and  bond  given  for  tlie  duties. 

On  tlie  withdrawal  of  any  such  goods  from  ware- 
house at  any  port,  the  storage  and  other  charges  that 
may  have  accrued  thereon  must  be  duly  paid.  On  re- 
deposite  or  rewarehousing  of  any  transported  goods  as 
aforesaid,  due  entry  must  be  made^and  bond  taken  in 
the  forms  herewith  marked  E and  F. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  goods  which  may 
have  paid  duty  under  the  new  tariff  act,  which  goes  into 
operation  on  the  2d  day  of  December  next,  that  may  be 
withdrawn  for  consumption  alter  said  day,  and  entitled 
to  drawback,  if  exported  within  the  time  prescribed  by 
law,  from  other  imports  on  which  duty  was  paid  under 
the  tariff  act  of  30th  August,  1842,  it  becomes  proper 
that  suitable  marks  should  be  placed  on  al!  goods  that 
may  bo  withdrawn  as  aforesaid,  to  identify  the  same,  so  as 
to  prevent  mistake  or  imposition  in  the  allowance  of  draw- 
back. 

Goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  entered  for  warehous- 
ing must  be  conveyed  from  tlie  vessel,  or  wharf,  where 
landed,  to  the  warehouse,  under  the  special  superinten- 
dence of  an  inspector  of  the  customs,  in  drays,  carts,  or 
other  usual  modes  of  conveyance,  to  be  employed  on 
public  account,  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  and 
the  expense  at  the  rates  u-ually  paid  (or  such  service  at 
the  port  in  question,  is  to  be  defrayed  at  the  time  by  the 
person  who  enters  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
for  warehousing.  In  cases  were  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, imported  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the 
30th  July,  1846,  are  intended  to  be  exported  directly 
from  warehouse  to  a foreign  country,  entry  must  be 
made  according  to  form  herewith,  marked  G,  and  bond 
given,  according  to  form  H,  and  such  exportation  be 
otherwise  made  in  the  manner  now  required  by  exist- 
ing laws,  relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back. In  all  such  cases  the  appropriate  expences  are 
to  be  paid  before  granting  permit  for  exportation. 

All  stores  used  for  warehousing  purposes  are  to  be 
rented  by  the  collector  on  public  account,  and  paid  for 
as  such,  and  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  storage  of 
foreign  merchandise,  which  is  to  be  subject  to  tho  usual 
rates  of  storage  existing  at  the  respective  ports  where 
such  stores  may  be  hired  or  rented.  Appropriate  ware- 
houses must  be  provided  for  goods  of  a perishable  na- 
ture, as  well  as  for  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explo- 
sive substances,  having  due  respect  to  existing  munici- 
pal regulations. 

For  warehousing  of  coal,  woods  of  various  kinds,  &c. 
Yards  well  enclosed  and  secured,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  collector,  may  be  hired  or  rented,  and  the  usual  rates 
for  storage  are  to  be  charged  on  all  articles  deposited 
therein.  Care  must  be  observed  by  collectors  in  renting 
stores  to  select  those  of  a substantial  and  secure  charac- 
ter, and  fire-proof  where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  the 
rents  stipulated  for,  must  be  as  reasonable  as  can  be 
procured.  Before  entering  into  any  lease  of  stores,  the 
opinion  and  approval  of  the  (department  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

Where  any  goods,  duly  warehoused,  shall  remain  in 
store  beyond  one  year,  without  payment  of  the  duties 
and  charges  thereon  which  in  pursuance  of  the  act  are 
required  to  be  appraised  and  sold,  the  department  here- 
by prescribed  that  all  such  sales  shall  take  place  within 
thirty  tlays  after  the  exipiration  of  the  year,  and  due 
notice  of  such  sales  must  be  published  in  two  or  more 
public  newspapers  having  the  most  extensive  circula- 
tion at  the  port  in  question,  daily  at  the  principal  ports 
for  the  space  of  ten  days,  and  at  the  other  ports  three 
times  a week,  or  as  often  as  one  or  more  papers  may 
be  published  thereat,  for  the  space  of  two  weeks.  But 
as  the  law  provides  that  “all  goods  of  a perishable  na- 
ture, and  all  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explosive 
substances  deposited  as  aloresaid,  shall  be  sold  forth- 
with,’- they  must  be  sold  at  the  earliest  day  practicable, 
after  due  publication  ol  notice,  and  time  given  for  in- 
spection by  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  the  same. 

The  quarterly  returns  required  by  tlie  4th  section  of 
the  act  will  be  made  according  to  the  form  herewith 
marked  I.  R.  J.  WALKER, 

Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

*[Copies  of  these  instructions  will  be  transmitted 

to  the  respective  officers  of  the  customs,  so  soon  as  the 
forms  necessary  to  accompany  the  same  can  bc.printed. 


Baggagf.  wagons.  We  understand  that  6 or  70 0 bag- 
gage wagons,  and  about  as  many  sets  of  harness,  for 
the  U.  S.  army,  are  making  in  this  city  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  and  an  unusual  activity,  tor  the  season 
prevails  therefore  in  those  branches  of  trade. 

[Newark  Daily  Adv. 


Proceedings  op  tiie  Senate,  and  documents  commu- 
nicated thereto,  from  which  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
has  been  removed,  in  relation  to  affairs  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Mexico. 

IN  executive  session,  senate  op  the  u.  states, 
Tuesday,  August  4,  1846. 

[confidential.]  Washington,  August  4,  1846. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stales: 

I herewith  communicate  to  the  senate  the  copy  of 
a letter,  under  date  of  the  27th  ultimo,  from  the  se- 
cretary of  state  of  the  United  States  to  the  minister 
of  foreign  relations  of  the  Mexican  republic,  again 
proposing  to  open  negotiations  and  conclude  a treaty 
of  peace,  which  shall  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  republics.  Considering  the 
relative  power  of  the  two  countries,  the  glorious 
events  which  have  already  signalized  our  arms,  and 
the  distracted  condition  of  Mexico,  I did  not  con- 
ceive that  any  point  of  national  honor  could  exist 
which  ought  to  prevent  me  from  making  this  over- 
ture. Equally  anxious  to  terminate,  by  a peace  ho- 
norable for  both  parties,  as  I was  originally  to  avoid 
the  existing  war,  I have  deemed  it  my  duty  again  to 
extend  the  olive  branch  to  Mexico.  Should  the  go1] 
vernment  of  that  republic  accept  the  offer  in  tho 
same  friendly  spirit  by  which  it  was  dictated,  nego- 
tiations will  speedily  commence  for  the  conclusion 
of  a treaty. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  nego- 
tiation is  the  adjustment  of  the  boundary  between 
the  parties,  by  a line  which  shall  at  once  be  satisfac- 
tory and  convenient  to  both,  and  such  as  neither  will 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  disturb.  This  is  the  best 
mode  of  securing  perpetual  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood between  the  two  republics.  Should  the  Mexi- 
can government,  in  order  to  accomplish  these  ob- 
jects, be  willing  to  cede  any  portion  of  their  territo- 
ry to  the  United  Stales,  we  ought  to  pay  them  a fair 
equivalent;  a just  and  honorable  peace,  and  not  con- 
quest, being  our  purpose  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  considering  the 
exhausted  and  distracted  condition  of  the  Mexican 
republic,  it  might  become  necessary,  in  order  to  re- 
store peace,  that  I should  have  it  in  my  power  to  ad- 
vance a portion  of  the  consideration  money  for  any 
cession  of  territory  which  may  be  made.  The  Mex- 
ican government  might  not  be  willing  to  wait  for  the 
payment  of  the  whole  until  the  treaty  could  be  rati- 
fied by  the  senate,  and  an  appropriation  to  carry  it 
into  effect  be  made  by  congress;  and  the  necessity 
for  such  a delay  might  defeat  the  object  altogether. 

I would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  it  might  not  be 
wise  for  congress  to  appropriate  a sum  such  as  they 
might  consider  adequate  for  this  purpose,  to  be  paid, 
if  necessary,  immediately  upon  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  Mexico.  This  disbursement  would,  of 
course,  be  accounted  for  at  the  treasury,  not  as  se- 
cret service  money,  but  as  other  expenditures. 

Two  precedents  for  such  a proceeding  exist  in  our 
past  history,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, to  which  I would  call  your  attention.  On  the 
26lh  February,  1803,  congress  passed  an  act  appro- 
priating $2, 000, 000  “for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
any  extraordinary  expenses  which  may  be  incurred 
in  the  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations,”  “to  be  applied  under  the  discretion 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  shall 
cause  an  account  of  the  expenditure  thereof  to  be 
laid  before  congress  as  soon  as  may  be;”  and  on  the 
13th  February,  1806,  an  appropriation  was  made  of 
the  same  amount  and  in  the  same  terms.  The  ob- 
ject in  the  first  case  was  to  enable  the  president  to 
obtain  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  and  in  the  second 
that  of  the  Floridas.  In  neither  case  was  tho  money 
actually  drawn  from  the  treasury;  and  I should  hope 
that  the  result  might  be  similar  in  this  respect,  on 
the  present  occasion,  though  the  appropriation  is 
deemed  expedient  as  a precautionary  measure. 

1 refer  the  whole  subject  to  the  senate  in  execu- 
tive session.  If  they  should  concur  in  opinion  with 
me,  then  I recommend  the  passage  of  a law  appro- 
priating such  a sum  as  congress  may  deem  adequate, 
to  be  used  by  the  executive,  if  necessary,  for  tha 
purpose  which  I have  indicated. 

In  the  two  cases  to  which  I have  referred,  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  the  appropriation  did  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  law,  as  this  might  have  defeated  the 
object;  neither,  for  the  same  reason,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  it  now  be  to  stated. 

I also  communicate  to  the  senate  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  state  to  Commodore 
Conner,  of  the  27th  ultimo,  which  was  transmitted 
to  him  on  the  day  it  bears  date. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

The  message  was  read. 

[Tho  following  communications,  dated  27th  July, 
from  tho  secretary  of  state,  communicated  with  the 
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preceding  message,  are  inserted  here  in  connexion 
■with  the  message,  (although  not  a part  of  the  Jour- 
nal,) in  preference  to  making  them  an  appendix:] 

[MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  THE  MEXICAN  MINISTER  OF 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  27,  1846. 

Sir:  The  President  of  the  United  States,  no  less 
anxious  to  terminate  than  he  was  to  avoid  the  pre- 
sent unhappy  war  with  the  Mexican  republic,  has 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  accomplish  this  pur 
pose.  He  has  accordingly  instiucted  the  undersign- 
ed, secretary  of  slate,  to  propose  through  your  ex- 
cellency to  the  Mexican  government,  that  negotia- 
tions shall  forthwith  commence  for  the  conclusion  of 
a peace  just  and  honorable  for  both  parties.  Should 
this  offer  be  received  and  responded  to  by  the  Mexi- 
can government  in  the  same  frank  and  friendly  spirit 
by  which  it  has  been  dictated,  he  will  immediately 
despatch  an  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  instructions 
and  full  powers  to  conclude  a treaty  of  peace  which 
shall  adjust  all  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the 
two  republics.  If  the  Mexican  government  should 
prefer  to  send  a minister  to  Washington  to  conduct 
the  negotiation  here,  he  shall  be  received  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  and  every  effort  shall  be  made  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  his  mission  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

In  the  present  communication  it  is  deemed  useless, 
and  might  prove  injurious,  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
the  existing  war.  This  might  tend  to  delay  or  de- 
feat the  restoration  of  peace.  The  past  is  already 
consigned  to  history;  the  future,  under  Providence, 
is  within  our  ovvn  power. 

The  occasion  may,  however,  be  embraced  to  state 
that  the  President  has  ever  cherished  the  kindest 
feelings  for  Mexico,  and  that  one  of  the  first  wishes 
of  his  heart  is,  that  she  may  be  a powerful  and  pros- 
perous republic,  in  perpetual  amity  with  the  United 
States. 

Commodore  Connor  will  transmit  this  despatch 
for  your  excellency  to  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz, 
under  a flag  of  truce;  and  you  are  respectfully  invit- 
ed to  adopt  the  same  channel  for  communicating 
your  answer. 

I avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  your  excel- 
lency the  assurance  of  my  most  distinguished  consid- 
eration. JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

To  his  excellency  the  Minister  of  Foreign  re- 
lations, of  the  Mexican  republic. 

[MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  COMMODORE  CONNER.] 

Department  of  State,  Washington,  July  27,  1846. 
Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a seal- 
ed note,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  Mexican  republic,  with  an  open  copy  of 
the  same  for  your  own  use.  From  this  you  will  per- 
perceive  that  the  President  has  determined  again  to 
offer  the  olive  branch  to  Mexico. 

The  President  does  not  believe  that  any  point  of 
national  honor  should  forbid  him  from  making  this 
tender,  especially  after  the  glorious  events  which 
have  thus  far  marked  the  progress  of  the  war. — 
Should  the  Mexican  government  determine  to  accept 
the  offer  and  enter  upon  negotiations,  it  may  and  pro- 
bably will  propose  to  you  to  conclude  an  armistice 
during  their  pendency.  If  such  a proposition  should 
be  made,  you  will  promptly  but  kindly  reject  it,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  every  assurance  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  negotiations 
to  a satisfactory  termination  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

If  an  armistice  were  concluded  the  two  parties 
would  not  stand  on  an  equal  footing.  The  United 
States,  at  a heavy  expense,  now  have  armies  in  the 
field  and  navies  on  the  ocean,  in  successful  progress 
to  conquer  an  honorable  peace.  Should  their  oper- 
ations be  arrested  by  an  armistice,  and  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  should  finally  fail,  we  should  then 
lose  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  an  entire  campaign. 
Besides,  this  sacrifice,  great  as  it  might  be,  would 
scarcely  equal  the  evils  in  any  form,  which  a season 
of  inactivity  could  not  fail  to  inflict  upon  our  troops, 
the  greatest  portion  of  whom  consist  of  patriotic  citi- 
zens who  have  volunteered  to  serve  their  country  in 
the  confidence  that  they  would  be  actively  employ- 
ed. Whilst,  therefore,  the  President  sincerely  de- 
sires with  the  utmost  promptitude  to  restore  our 
friendly  relations  with  Mexico  upon  fair  and  liberal 
terms,  the  war  must  continue  to  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  vigor  until  a definite  treaty  of  peace  shall 
be  signed  and  ratified  by  Mexico. 

You  will  not  fail,  with  all  the  despatch  in  your 
power,  to  transmit  the  answer  of  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment to  this  department. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

To  Commodore  David  Conner,  commanding  the 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 


Tuesday,  August  4,  1846. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McDuffie, 

Ordered,  That  the  message,  with  the  documents 
communicated  therewith  relating  to  affairs  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations. 

Wednesday,  August  5,  1846. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  rela- 
tions, to  whom  was  referred,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  mes- 
sage and  documents  relating  to  affairs  with  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico,  reported  the  following  resolutions: 
Resolved,  That  the  course  adopted  and  proposed  by 
the  President,  as  indicated  in  his  message  of  the  4th 
instant,  for  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  receives  the  approbation  of  the  senate. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  it  is 
expedient  to  place  two  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  president,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion, 
in  the  event  of  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  satis- 
factorily adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  be 
instructed  to  report  to  the  senate  in  open  session  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  in  conformity  to  the  provisions 
of  similar  acts  passed  in  1803  and  1806. 

The  senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  said  resolutions;  and,  after  debate,  on  mo- 
tion by  Mr.  McDuffie,  the  second  resolution  was 
modified  to  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  it  is 
expedient  to  place  the  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal 
of  the  president,  to  be  used  at  his  discretion,  in  the 
event  of  a treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico  satisfactorily 
adjusting  the  boundaries  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  submitted  the  following  as  an 
amendment  to  the  said  resolutions: 

“To  strike  out  all  after  the  word  resolved,  in  the 
first  section,  to  the  end  of  the  second  resolution,  and 
insert:  That  the  senate  heartily  unite  with  the  pre- 
sident in  his  expressed  desire  for  a speedy  and  ho- 
norable peace  with  Mexico;  but,  as  at  present  in- 
formed, there  is  no  further  advice  to  give  in  the 
premises.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Crittenden: 

Ordered,  That  the  resolution  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, as  modified,  be  recommitted  to  the  committee 
on  foreign  relations. 

Thursday,  August  6,  1846. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, to  whom  was  recommitted,  on  the  5th  inst., 
the  resolutions  reported  on  that  day,  reported  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  senate  entertain  a strong  de- 
sire that  the  existing  war  with  Mexico  should  be 
terminated  by  a treaty  of  peace,  just  and  honorable 
to  both  nations;  and  that  the  president  be  advised  to 
adopt  all  proper  measures  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object. 

2.  Resolved  further,  That  the  senate  deem  it  advis- 
able that  congress  should  appropriate  a sum  of  mo- 
ney to  enable  the  president  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
peace,  limits  and  boundaries  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  and  to  be  used  by  him  in  the  event  that  such 
treaty  should  call  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money 
so  appropriated,  or  any  part  thereof. 

The  senate,  by  unanimous  consent,  proceeded  to 
consider  the  said  resolutions,  and,  on  the  question  to 
agree  to  the  first  resolution,  it  was  determined  in  the 
affirmative:  Yeas  43,  nays  2. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Breese,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — & 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Benton,  Berrien,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Cor- 
win, Crittenden,  Davis,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Evans,  Fair- 
field,  Greene,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson 
of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  McDuffie,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Pearce,  Phelps,  Sevier, 
Simmons,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Upham,  West- 
cott,  Woodbridge,  and  Yulee — 43 
Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Nays. — Messrs.  Atchison,  and  Rusk — 2. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Oil  motion  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  it  was — 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  be  di- 
rected to  retain  the  bill  from  the  house  of  represen 
tatives  (H.  R.  No.  50)  “making  appropriations  for 
the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  government  for 
the  year  ending  the  30th  June,  1847,  and  for  other 
purposes,”  which  passed  the  senate,  with  amend 
ments,  on  the  5lh  instant,  and  not  communicate  the 
same  to  the  house  of  representatives  until  the  fur- 
ther order  of  the  senate. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Sevier,  the  vote  on  the  adoption 
of  the  said  order  was  reconsidered. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Atchison,  to  amend  the  second 
resolution  by  inserting  after  the  word  “Mexico”  the 
following  words:  “And  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole 
or  a part  of  Upper  California.” 


It  was  determined  in  the  negative:  Yeas  11,  nays 
35 . 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Atchison,  the  yeas  and  nays  be- 
ing desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those' 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Atchison,  Benton,  Breese, 
Bright,  Cass,  Dix,  Pearce,  Sevier,  Sturgeon,  and 
Woodbridge— 11. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Barrow,  Berrien,  Chalmers,  Cilley,  Thomas  Clayton,  J. 
M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Davis,  Evans,  Greene, 
Hannegan,  Houston,  Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Niles,  Phelps,  Semple, 
Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Westcott,  and 
Yulee — 35. 

So  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Pearce,  to  amend  the  the  second 
resolution  by  adding  thereto  the  following  proviso: 
Provided,  That  no  part  of  the  said  sum  of  money 
shall  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  any  part  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Semple,  to  amend  this  proposed 
amendment  by  adding  thereto  the  words  “until  after 
the  conclusion  of  a peace  with  Mexico.” 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pearce,  it  was  determened  in  the  ne- 
gative, yeas  7,  nays  32. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Yeas. — Messr.  Cilley,  Tho’s  Clayton,  Miller,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Semple,  and  Upham— 7. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Bright,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Corwin,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Fairfield,  Hannegan,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Louisiana, 
Lbwis,  McDuffie,  Mangum,  Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier, 
Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Westcott,  Woodbridge, 
and  Yulee— 32. 

So  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Berrien,  to  amend  the  second 
resolution  reported  by  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations by  striking  out  all  after  the  word  “resolved” 
to  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  the  following: 
“That  in  the  opinion  of  the  senate,  it  would  be 
proper  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States  a sum  of  money  adequate  to  the 
attainment  of  peace  with  Mexico,  by  negotiating  a 
treaty  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  defining  and 
establishing  the  limits  and  boundaries  between  the 
United  Stales  and  Mexico;  and  that,  to  accomplish 
this  object,  it  would  be  advisable  that  a proposition 
to  this  effect  should  be  submitted  to  the  two  houses 
of  congress  in  such  mode  as  the  president  may  deem 
proper.” 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative  by  10  yeas,  and 
34  nays. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Rusk,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Yeas— Messrs.  Berrien,  Corwin,  Crittenden,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Morehead,  Semple,  Webster,  Westcott, 
and  Woodbridge— 10 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Nays. — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atchison, 
Atherton,  Bagby,  Barrow,  Benton,  Bright,  Calhoun, 
Cameron,  Cass,  Chalmers,  Cilley,  John  M.  Clayton, 
Davis,  Dickinson,  Dix,  Evans,  Fairfield,  Greene,  Hous- 
ton, Johnson  of  Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lew- 
is, McDuffie,  Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon, 
Turney,  Upham,  and  Yulee — 34. 

So  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Morehead,  to  amend  the  second 
resolution  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

“ Provided , That  before  the  appropriation  is  made 
the  president  of  the  United  States  shall  inform  the 
two  houses  of  congress,  in  confidence,  of  the  object 
or  objects  to  which  the  money  shall  be  applied.” 

It  was  determined  in  the  negative:  Yeas  18,  nays 
26. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Morehead,  the  yeas  and  nays  be- 
ing desired  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are — 

Yeas. — Messrs  Atchison,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cilley, 
Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Corwin,  Greene, 
Hannegan,  Jarnagin,  Mangum,  Miller,  Morehead, 
Pearce,  Semple,  Simmons,  Upham,  and  Woodbridge 
—18. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  are — 

Nays. — Messrs.  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton,  Bagby, 
Benton,  Breese,  Bright,  Calhoun,  Cameron,  Cass,  Chal- 
mers, Dickinson,  Dix,  Fairfield,  Houston,  Johnson  of 
Maryland,  Johnson  of  Louisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
Niles,  Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  and 
Y ulee — 26. 

So  the  proposition  was  rejected. 

On  the  question  to  agree  to  the  second  resolution 
reported  this  day  from  the  committee  on  foreign  re- 
lations, it  was  determined  in  the  affirmative:  Yeas 
33,  nays  19, 
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On  motion  by  Mr.  Cass,  the  yeas  and  nays  being 
de3irej  by  one-fifth  of  the  senators  present,  those 
who  voted  in  the  affirmative  are  — 

Yeas. — Messrs.  Allen,  Archer,  Ashley,  Atherton, 
Bagby,  Benton,  ftreese.  Bright,  Calhoun,  Ca  ueron, 
Cass,  Chalmers,  Corivin,  Crittenden,  Dickinson,  Dix, 
Evans,  Fairfield,  Houston,  Johnson  of  Maryland,  Joint- 
son  of  Louisiana,  Lawis,  McDuffie,  Mangurn.  Niles, 
Rusk,  Sevier,  Speight,  Sturgeon,  Turney,  Webster, 
Westcott,  and  Yulee — 33. 

Those  who  voted  in  t ie  negative  are — 

Nays — Messrs.  Atchison,  Barrow,  Berrien,  Cil- 
ley,  John  M.  Clayton,  Dtvis,  Greene,  Hannagan, 
Huntington,  Jarnagin,  Miller,  Morehead,  Pearce, 
Phelps,  Semple,  Sim  nons,  Upham,  and  Woodbrid^e 
— 19. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  lay  the  saiJ  resolution 
before  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Friday,  August  1. 

Mr.  Lewis,  submitted  the  following  resolution  for 
consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  on  finances  be  in- 
structed forthwith  to  report  a bill  appropriating  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
president,  to  enable  him  to  conclude  a treaty  of 
peace,  limits,  and  boundary  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  agreeably  to  a resolution  of  the  senate, 
adopted  in  executive  session  on  the  6th  instant,  and 
in  concurrence  with  a recommendation  of  the  presi- 
dent, in  his  communication  on  that  subject  to  the 
senate,  in  executive  session,  received  on  the  4th  in- 
stant. 

Mr.  Lewis,  submitted  a communication  from  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance  of  the  senate,  on  the  subject  embraced  ib 
said  resolution,  which  was  read. 

Monday,  August  10,  1846. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Lewis, 

Ordered,  That  the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  remov- 
ed from  the  message  of  the  President,  of  the  4th  in- 
stant, relating  to  a negotiation  with  the  republic  of 
Mexico,  from  all  documents  communicated  to  the 
senate  in  relation  thereto,  and  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  senate  on  the  subject  thereof. 


THE  OREGON  TREATY. 


[Public  documents  in  relation  to  the  treaty,  continued 
from  page  378  ] 

List  of  accompanying  papers. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  McLane,  July  12, 1845. 

Same  to  same,  Sept.  13,  1845. 

Same  to  same,  Nov.  5,  J845. 

Mr.  McLane  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Dec.  1,  1845.  Ex- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  McLane,  Dec.  13,  1845. 

Same  to  same,  Dec.  29,  1845. 

Same  to  same,  Jan.  29,  1846. 

Mr.  McLane  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Feb.  3,  1846.  Ex- 
tract. 

Mr.  Buchanan  to  Mr.  MaLane,  Feb.  26,  1846.  Ex- 
tracts. 

Same  to  same,  March  28,  1846. 

Same  to  same,  (with  enclosure,)  April  28,  1846. 
Same  to  same,  June  6,  1846. 

Same  to  same,  June  13,  1846. 

Same  to  same,  June  22,  1846. 

Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  McLane,  May  22,  1846. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M'lANE- 

[No.  2 ] Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  July  12,  1845. 
Sir:  Although  the  president  does  not  intend  to 
transler  the  Oregon  negotiation  from  Washington  to 
London,  yet,  as  her  Britannic  majesty’s  ministers 
will  doubtless  afford  you  frequent  opportunities  of 
conversing  upon  ttie  subject,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  be  well  informed  of  the  present  state  of  the 
question.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a brief  historical  sketch  of  the  propo- 
sitions for  its  adjustment  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore made  and  rejected  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments. 

The  first  negotiation  was  that  of  1818,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  convention  of  the  20ih  October  of 
that  year.  It  was  conducted  by  Messrs.  Gallatin 
and  Rush,  as  American  plenipotentiaries,  in  obe- 
dience to  instructions  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  secre- 
tary of  state  under  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration. — 
Our  plenipotentiaries  inform  us  that  they  did  not,  on 
that  occasion,  “assert  that  the  United  Slates  had  a 
perfect  right  to  the  country,  but  insisted  that  their 
claim  was  at  least  good  against  Great  Britain.”— 
They,  therefore,  offered  to  compromise  by  adopting 
the  parallel  of  49  degrees  by  surrendering  to  Great 
Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  rivers  (the  Colum- 
bia, of  course,  included)  which  might  be  intersected 
by  this  line.  The  British  plenipotentiaries, (Messrs. 


Robinson  and  Goulburn,)  in  answer,  “did  not  make 
any  formal  proposition  fora  boundary,  but  intimated 
that  the  river  itself  was  the  most  convenient  that 
j could  he  adopted,  and  that  they  would  not  agree  to 
any  that  did  not  give  them  the  harbor  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  common  witli  the  United  States.” — 
But  although  they  did  not  propose  a permanent 
boundary,  they  did  make  a most  extraordinary  pro- 
position to  the  American  plenipotentiaries,  which 
was  instantly  and  properly  rejected.  This  was  no 
less  in  effect  than  that  the  United  States  should  sur- 
render to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  sovereignly 
over  the  whole  territory  north  of  49  degrees;  whilst 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  45th  and 
the  49th  parallels,  embracing  the  mouth  and  nearly 
the  whole  course  of  the  Columbia  river,  should  “be 
free  and  open  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two 
states  respectively,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  and  com- 
merce,” reserving  the  claims  of  the  respective  par- 
ties, not  to  the  whole  territory,  but  to  this  section  of 
it  merely. 

This  negotiation  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the 
third  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  October, 
1818,  under  which  the  United  States  so  far  yielded 
to  the  claims  of  Great  Britain  as  to  agree  that  the 
whole  territory  should  “be  free  and  open  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  signature  of 
the  present  convention,  to  the  vessels,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  the  two  powers.” 

The  second  negotiation  on  this  subject,  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Monroe,  was  conducted,  in 
1824,  by  Mr.  Rush  as  the  American  plenipotentiary, 
under  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Adams.  In  the  mean- 
time the  United  States  had  acquired  the  Spanish  title, 
embracing  the  whole  territory  in  dispute,  under  the 
Florida  treaty  of  the  22J  February,  1819;  and  Mr. 
Monroe  had  made  his  celebrated  declaration  to  the 
world,  that  the  American  continent  should  no  longer 
be  subject  to  colonization.  Notwithstanding  this 
change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  Mr. 
Monroe,  anxious  to  settle  the  conflicting  claims  of 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  to  the 
territory  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  and 
knowing  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  compromise, 
authorized  Mr.  Rush  through  the  instructions  from 
Mr.  Adams,  dated  the  22d  July,  1823,  “with  a view 
to  draw  a definite  line  of  demarcation,  for  the  fu- 
ture, to  stipulate  that  no  settlement  shall  be  made  on 
the  northwest  coast,  or  on  any  of  the  islands  thereto 
adjoining,  by  Russian  subject,  soutli  of  latitude  55; 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  north  of  latitude  51 
degrees,  or  by  British  subjects  either  south  of  51  or 
north  of  55.  1 mention  (says  Mr.  Adams)  the  lati- 

tude of  51  as  the  bound  within  which  we  are  willing 
to  limit  the  future  settlement  of  the  United  Slates, 
because  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Columbia 
river  branches  as  far  north  as  51.”  “As,  however, 
the  line  already  runs,  in  latitude  49  degrees,  to  the 
Stony  mountains,  should  it  be  earnestly  insisted  upon 
by  Great  Britain,  we  will  consent  to  carry  it  in  con 
tinuance  on  the  same  parallel  to  the  sea.” 

Mr.  Rush,  with  great  ability,  attempted  to  execute 
his  instructions.  He  first  proposed  51  degrees,  and 
afterwards  49  degrees;  but  in  vain.  These  proposi 
tions  were  severally  rejected  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries, (Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Stratford  Can- 
ning.) who  proposed  the  49th  parallel  as  a permanent 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  until  it  should 
strike  the  norlheasternmost  branch  of  the  Columbia 
river,  (McGillivray’s,)  and  thence  down  the  same  to 
its  junction  with  the  ocean,  “the  navigation  of  the 
whole  channel  being  perpetually  free  to  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  both  parties.”  This  proposition  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  Rush,  and  here  the  negotiation  end- 
ed.” 

The  third  negotiation  on  this  subject  took  place  in 
1826-’27,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams, 
and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Gallatin  as  American 
plenipotentiary,  under  instructions  from  Mr.  Clay, 
then  secretary  of  state.  The  third  article  of  the 
convention  of  October,  1818,  was  about  to  expire  by 
its  own  limitation;  and  a most  formal  and  serious  ef- 
fort was  then  made  finally  to  adjust  this  vexed  ques- 
tion; but  it  utterly  failed.  This  negotiation  displays 
great  research  and  ability  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  again  offered  to 
compromise  Ihe  question  by  adopting  the  49th  paral- 
lel of  latitude  as  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
countries  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and  to  agree 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  should  “bo  per- 
petually free  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  com- 
mon with  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,”  provi- 
ded this  line  should  strike  the  norlheasternmost  or 
any  other  branch  of  that  river  at  a point  from  which 
it  was  navigable  for  boats. 

This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries (Messrs.  Huskisson  and  Addington)  in  very 
strong  terms.  They  repealed  the  offer  which  had 
been  made  to  Mr.  Rush  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  1824,  with  this  addition,  that  they  were  willing  to 


concede  to  the  United  States  the  possession  of  Port 
Discovery,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Do  Fuca’s  inlet, 
and  annex  thereto  “all  that  tract  of  country  corn- 
comprised  within  a line  to  be  drawn  from  Cape 
Flattery,  along  the  soulhern  shore  of  De  Fuca’s  in- 
let, to  Point  Wilson,  at  the  northwestern  extremity 
of  Admiralty  inlet;  from  thence  along  the  western 
shore  of  that  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  Hood’s 
inlet,  to  the  point  of  land  forming  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  said  inlet;  from  thence,  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  that  inlet,  to  the  southern  extremi- 
ty of  the  same;  from  thence  direct  to  the  southern 
point  of  Gray’s  harbor;  from  thence,  along  the 
shore  of  the  Pacific  to  Cape  Flattery,  as  before  men- 
tioned.” 

This  proposition  was  rejected  by  Mr.  Gallatin, 
and  the  negotiation  terminated  in  the  convention  of 
August  6th,  1827,  which  continued  the  third  article 
of  the  convention  of  October,  1818,  until  it  should 
be  abrogated  by  the  one  party  or  the  other,  by  giving 
a notice  of  twelve  months  to  that  effect.  This  con- 
vention has  ever  since  remained  in  force;  and  ever 
since,  under  its  provisions,  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  have  enjoyed  the  same  rights  over  the  whole 
territory  as  the  citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  This 
joint  occupation  has  continued  for  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
British  government  will  now  consent  by  negotiation 
to  yield  to  us  the  whole  territory  up  to  54°  40'  after 
our  government  had  thrice  offered  to  divide  it  by  the 
parallel  of  49  degrees,  and  they  had  thrice  refused 
this  offer,  even  when  accompanied  by  a grant  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Columbia. 

The  next  notice  of  this  question  will  be  found  un- 
der the  administration  of  General  Jackson.  It  is 
contained  in  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Livingston  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  dated  on  the  1st  August,  1831,  with 
a copy  of  which,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  this  subject, 
you  shall  he  furnished.  From  this,  you  will  perceive 
that  General  Jackson’s  administration,  so  far  from 
objecting  to  the  occupation  of  the  whole  territory  by 
the  British  in  common  with  ourselves,  were  entirely 
satisfied  to  suffer  this  state  of  things  to  continue.— 
These  instructions  do  not  proceed  upon  the  principle 
of  claiming  the  whole  territory  for  the  United  Stales, 
although  they  express  a strong  opinion  in  favor  of 
our  right.  After  stating  that  the  term  of  joint  occu- 
pation was  indefinitely  continued  for  the  purpose,  in 
the  language  of  the  treaty,  “of  giving  time  to  mature 
measures  which  shall  have  for  their  object  a more 
definite  settlement  of  the  claims  of  each  party  to  the 
said  territory,”  they  go  on  to  remark  that  “this  sub- 
ject then  is  open  for  discussion,  and  until  the  rights 
of  the  parties  can  be  settled  by  negotiation,  ours  can 
suffer  nothing  by  delay.” 

These  instructions  evidently  look  to  a settlement 
of  the  rights  of  the  respective  parties  by  negotiation, 
and  not  to  an  absolute  exclusion  of  Great  Britain 
from  the  whole  territory. 

From  the  1st  of  August,  1831,  the  date  of  Mr. 
Livingston’s  instructions  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  until 
the  9th  of  October,  1843,  no  further  notice  of  tha 
Oregon  question  was  taken  in  any  instructions  from 
this  department.  On  that  day  Mr.  Upshur,  then  the 
secretary  of  state  under  Mr.  Tyler’s  administration, 
addressed  instructions  to  Mr.  Everett  on  the  sub- 
ject. Following  in  the  course  of  compromise  point- 
ed out  by  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Upshur  says,  “The 
ofler  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  although  it  has 
once  been  rejected,  may  be  again  tendered,  together 
with  the  right  of  navigating  the  Columbia  upon 
equitable  terms.  Beyond  this  the  president  is  not 
now  prepared  to  go.  Nevertheless  you  may  pro- 
pose or  receive,  subject  to  the  approval  of  this  gov- 
ernment, any  other  terms  of  compromise  which  in 
the  progress  of  your  discussions  may  appear  to  pro- 
mise a satisfactory  adjustment  of  this  important  ques- 
tion.” 

Next  came  the  existing  negotiation  which  the 
president  found  pending  on  his  accession  to  office. 

This  negotiation,  like  all  which  had  preceded  it, 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  compromising  the 
claims  of  the  parties,  and  not  of  demanding  the 
whole  territory  for  the  United  States.  The  first  pro- 
tocol signed  by  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Packenham,  on 
llio  23d  August  last,  states  that  it  was  instituted  “to 
treat  of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  countries 
to  the  Oregon  territory,  with  the  view  to  establish 
a permanent  boundary  between  the  two  countries 
westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the  Pacific 
ocean.” 

The  president  at  a very  early  period  of  his  admin- 
istration was  called  upon  to  decide  whether  he  would 
break  off  or  continue  this  negotiation.  Placed  in 
such  a responsible  position,  he  first  inquired  whether 
the  national  honor  required  that  he  should  abruptly 
terminate  it  by  demanding  the  whole  territory  in  dis- 
pute. War  before  dishonor  is  a maxim  deeply  en- 
graven upon  the  hearts  of  the  American  people;  and 
this  maxim  ever  shall  regulate  his  conduct  towards 
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foreign  nations.  But  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
conceive  that  there  could  be  dishonor  in  pursuing  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Monroe,  his 
patriot  revolutionary  predecessor,  more  than  a quar- 
ter of  a century  ago,  and  had  been  either  expressly 
sanctioned  or  acquiesced  in  by  all  succeeding  admin- 
istrations. 

His  next  inquiry  was,  would  a compromise  of  the 
claims  of  the  parties,  by  adopting  the  parallel  of  49 
degrees,  materially  injure  the  interest  of  the  United 
States?  The  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Fuca,  Ad- 
miralty inlet,  and  Puget’s  sound,  with  their  fine  har- 
bors and  rich  surrounding  soil,  are  all  south  of  this 
parallel.  We  know  but  little  of  the  country  north 
of  it,  but,  from  all  the  information  we  have  obtain- 
ed, it  is,  with  the  exception  of  a few  spots,  wholly 
unfit  for  agriculture,  and  incapable  of  sustaining  any 
considerable  population.  Its  chief,  indeed  almost  its 
only  value  consists  in  the  furs  which  may  yet  be  col- 
lected upon  it;  and  even  in  thi3  particular  it  is  not  of 
much  importance. 

Arbitration  being  out  of  the  question,  the  alterna- 
tives which  remained  were  either  to  compromise  the 
claims  of  the  parties  upon  terms  similar  to  those 
which  had  often  been  proposed  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  and  rejected  by  that  of  Great 
Britain,  or  to  demand  the  exclusive  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  territory  in  dispute;  and  thus  to  render 
war  almost  inevitable.  In  the  present  enlightened 
and  Christian  age  war  ought  to  be  the  very  last  al- 
ternative of  nations,  and  should  never  be  resorted  to 
unless  for  a cause  which  renders  it  imperatively  ne- 
cessary. To  rush  into  hostilities,  if  Ibis  can  be  ho- 
norably avoided,  would  subject  the  United  States  to 
the  condemnation  of  all  Christendom.  The  presi- 
dent doubts  whether  the  judgment  of  the  civilized 
world  would  be  in  our  favor  in  a war  waged  for  a 
comparatively  worthless  territory  north  of  49  degrees, 
which  his  predecessors  had  over  and  over  again  of- 
fered to  surrender  to  Great  Britain  provided  she 
would  yield  her  pretensions  to  the  country  south  of 
that  latitude.  Besides,  a war  for  such  a cause,  whilst 
it  would  doubtless  be  sustained  by  the  patriotism, 
might  not  meet  the  approbation,  of  a large  portion  of 
our  own  fellow-citizens. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  American  propo- 
sition of  the  49lh  degree  of  latitude  should  be  again 
made  by  the  United  Slates  and  again  rejected  by 
Great  Britain,  and  war  then  be  the  consequence,  we 
might  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  the  justice  and  mod- 
eration of  our  demand.  The  voice  of  an  impartial 
world  would  pronounce  our  cause  to  be  righteous, 
and  our  own  citizens  would  be  enthusiastically 
united  in  sustaining  such  a war.  Should  the  nego- 
tiation end  in  disappointment,  the  president,  having 
done  all  that  can  be  required  of  him  for  the  preser- 
vation of  peace,  will  afterwards  feel  himself  perfect- 
ly free  to  insist  upon  our  rights  in  their  full  extent, 
up  to  the  Russian  line. 

Influenced  by  these  important  considerations,  you 
will  perceive  from  my  note  to  Mr.  Pakenham  a copy 
of  which  I now  enclose  you,  that  the  president  has 
once  more  proposed  to  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  territory  west  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, which  has  been  under  existing  treaties  “free 
and  open”  to  the  occupation  of  both  nations  ever 
since  1818,  shall  now  be  divided  between  them  by 
the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  offering  at  the 
same  time  to  make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or 
ports  on  Vancouver’s  island,  south  of  this  parallel, 
which  the  British  government  may  desire. 

You  will  observe  that  the  proposition  is  silent  in 
regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  river — a 
privilege  which  has  heretofore  been  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  Great  Britain  in  former  attempts  to  settle 
this  question.  Such  a privilege  the  president  cannot 
concede,  although  he  is  well  aware  of  the  serious,  if 
not  insuperable  obstacles  which  this  may  present  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiation.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Great  Britain  will  adhere  to  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Columbia,  which  she  now  enjoys,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  note  of  Mr.  Pakenham  to  Mr.  Calhoun, 
of  the  12th  September  last,  with  a copy  of  which 
you  have  been  furnished. 

If  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  grant 
ed  to  Great  Britain,  this  would  be  a perpetual  source 
of  strife  and  cause  of  collision  between  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  the  two  nations  in  those  remote  re- 
gions. It  would  be  almost  impossible,  by  any  vigi- 
lance which  could  be  exerted,  to  execute  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  respective  countries,  and  prevent  smug- 
gling on  either  side  of  the  river.  Besides,  there  are 
several  portages  around  the  falis  and  rapids  of  this 
river  and  its  branches,  the  use  of  which  is  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  free  navigation.  This  would 
introduce  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  with  their 
merchandize  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  thus 
greatly  increase  the  evil  beyond  what  it  would  be  if 
they  were  confined  to  the  channel  of  the  river.—- 
The  president  is  desirous  to  adjust  the  question  in 


such  a manner  as  to  leave  no  source  behind  from 
which  might  proceed  new  difficulties  and  new  dan- 
gers again  to  involve  the  peace  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. With  his  present  impressions,  he  can  never 
yield  to  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain  may  view  this 
subject  in  the  same  light,  especially  as  within  the 
last  few  years  rivers  have  been  explored  and  resort- 
ed to  north  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  on  which 
her  trade  may  be  conducted  between  the  interior  and 
the  ocean,  without  the  use  of  the  Columbia. 

Whilst  denying  this  privilege,  which  has  been 
hitherto  so  often  offered,  it  may  be  asked,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  hope  that  Great  Britain  may  now  ac- 
cede to  the  naked  parallel  of  49  degrees?  There 
would  be  little  or  none,  unless  our  proposition  bad 
contained  such  a concession  in  some  other  particular 
as  to  enable  her  to  retreat  with  honor  from  her 
former  demands.  This  will  be  found  in  our  offer  to 
make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  V an- 
couver’s  island,  south  of  49  degrees,  which  the  Brit- 
ish government  may  desire.  It  is  true,  this  is  but  a 
trifling  concession,  considering  the  small  portion  of 
the  cap  of  Vancouver’s  island  which  lies  south  of 
that  parallel;  and,  although  no  equivalent,  it  is  yet 
something  which  may  be  a refuge  for  British  pride, 
whilst  surrendering  the  free  navigation  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. Besides,  as  they  have  in  their  last  proposi- 
tion so  far  gone  beyond  that  of  1827  as  to  offer  to 
make  free  to  the  United  States  any  port  or  ports 
which  they  might  desire,  either  on  the  main  land  or 
Vancouver’s  island  south  of  latitude  49  degrees,  our 
offer  to  them  of  free  ports  on  the  southern  cap  of 
that  island  may  be  deemed  a reciprocal  concession. 

II  ad  this  been  a new  question,  you  are  fully  aware 
that  the  president  never  would  have  presented  such 
a proposition;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
American  governmentneverdies  although  the  agents 
who  administer  it  are  perpetually  changing.  Its 
course  of  policy  towards  foreign  nations  should  not 
change  with  every  changing  administration,  but  ought 
to  bit  uniform  and  consistent,  unless  for  reasons  of 
imperative  necessity. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  perceive  how 
wholly  impossible  it  is  for  the  president  to  accept 
any  terms  of  compromise  whicii  would  bring  the 
British  south  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees;  and  this 
you  may  intimate  to  the  British  ministers  in  conver- 
sation, should  you  deem  it  wise  under  all  the  circum- 
stances. The  only  exception  to  this  rule  which 
could  possibly  be  made  might  be  the  concession,  for 
an  adequate  equivalent,  of  the  small  cap  of  Van- 
couver’s island  south  of  this  latitude,  which  would 
he  of  no  importance  to  the  United  Slates,  whilst  it  is 
of  considerable  value  to  Great  Britain. 

You  will  enforce  our  proposition  upon  the  British 
ministry  with  all  the  enlightened  ability  of  which 
you  are  so  eminently  the  master.  Should  it  be  re- 
jected, the  president  will  he  relieved  from  the  em- 
barrassment in  which  he  has  been  involved  by  the 
acts,  offers,  and  declarations  of  his  predecessors. — 
Afterwards,  if  the  difficulty  can  only  be  resolved  by 
the  sword,  we  may  then  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  world  for  the  equity  and  justice  of  our  cause, 
and  may  anticipate  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  the 
right.  I am,  &c.,  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c.,  & c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  9.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  Sept.  13,  1845. 

Sir:  1 have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatches  of  the  16th  and  I8th  ultimo,  the 
former  of  which  was  placed  in  my  hands  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  transmit 
to  you,  herewith,  a copy  of  my  last  note  to  the  Right 
Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
minister  at  Washington,  relative  to  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion. I am,  &c.,  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Hon.  Louis  McLane,  & c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  13  ] Department  of  Slate, 

Washington,  Nov.  5,  1845 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  16,  inclusive,  have 
heen  duly  received. 

Since  the  receipt,  on  the  21st  ultimo,  of  your  No. 
9,  I have  held  several  conversations  with  Mr.  Paken- 
ham. His  purpose,  doubtless,  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  president  would  not  take  back  his  with- 
drawal oi  onr  proposition  of  compromise,  and  suffer 
it  to  stand  as  the  basis  of  further  negotiation;  and,  if 
this  could  not  be  done,  to  obtain  some  assurance  in 
advance  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a new  proposi- 
tion from  the  British  government  would  be  received. 
He  did  not  accomplish  either  object.  In  these  con- 
versations, 1 gave  him  distinctly  to  understand  that 
the  president  could  not  consent  to  recall  what  had 
been  already  done,  nor  to  modify,  in  any  degree,  the 


withdrawal  of  our  offer.  At  the  same  time  I ob- 
served, in  answer  to  a question  propounded  bj  him, 
that  if  the  British  government  should  think  proper 
to  make  any  new  proposition  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question,  it  would  be  respectfully  considered  by 
the  president,  without,  however,  feeling  himself 
committed  in  any  degree  by  the  offer  which  had  been 
already  made  and*  rejected,  and  afterwards  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Pakenham  urged  that  he  had  not  rejected  our 
proposition,  but  had  merely  refused  to  accept  it,  and 
endeavored  by  argument  to  impress  upon  my  mind 
the  distinction — not  very  obvious — between  the  re- 
fusal to  accept  a proposition  and  its  rejection.  To 
this  I replied  by  referring  him  to  lhe_subsequent  part 
of  his  note,  in  which  he  expressed  his  trust  that  “I 
would  be  prepared  to  offer  some  further  proposal  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  questien  more  consist- 
ent with  fairness  and  equity,  and  with  the  reasonable 
expectation  of  the  British  government.”  This  lan- 
guage, I observed,  necessarily  implied  not  only  an 
emphatic  rejection  of  our  offer,  but  a condemnation 
of  its  character. 

In  consequence  of  my  communications  with  Mr. 
Pakenham,  the  president,  after  holding  two  cabinet 
councils  on  the  present  state  of  the  Oregon  negotia- 
tion, has  finally  determined  that  lie  will  not  renew  his 
former  offer,  nor  submit  any  other  proposition;  and 
it  must  remain  for  the  British  government  to  decide 
what  other  or  further  steps,  if  any,  they  may  think 
proper  to  take  in  the  negotiation.  You  will  not  be 
susprised  at  the  result,  as  you  are  well  aware  that 
nothing  but  deference  for  the  repealed  action  of  his 
predecessors,  and  for  the  principle  of  compromise 
on  which  the  negotiation  had  been  commenced,  as 
well  as  a sincere  desire  to  cultivate  the  most  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  two  countries,  could  have 
induced  him  so  far  to  depart  from  his  well  known 
opinions  as  to  have  directed  the  proposition  to  be 
made  which  has  been  rejected  and  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Pakenham’s  note  of  the  30th  of  July,  reject- 
ing our  proposition,  became  immediately  after  its  re- 
ceipt, the  subject  of  grave  deliberation  by  the  presi- 
dent. Upon  a full  consideration  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion, and  after  waiting  a month  for  further  develop- 
ments, tie  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
duly  which  he  owed  his  country  to  withdraw  tho 
proposition  which  he  had  submitted.  This  was  ac- 
cordingly done  by  my  note  to  Mr.  Pakenham  of  the 
30th  of  August  last.  The  president  thus  look  his 
ground,  from  which  he  will  not  depart,.  If  the  Brit- 
ish government  have  any  new  proposition  to  submit, 
it  must  proceed  from  them  voluntarily,  and  without 
any  previous  invitation  or  assurance  on  our  part;  and 
then  such  a proposition  will  be  respectfully  cansider- 
ed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

This  is  the  posture  on  which  the  negotiation  now 
stands;  and,  unless  in  the  meantime  it  should  be 
changed  by  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
government,  the  president  intends  to  lay  the  whole 
subject  before  congress  for  their  consideration. 

1 am,  See., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  M'LANE  TO  MR.  BUCHANAN. 

[Extracts.] 

[No.  24.]  London,  December  1,  1845. 

Although  it  i3  well  understood  here  that,  in  the 
present  posture  of  the  Oregon  question,  my  connex- 
ion with  it  must  be  in  a great  degree  informal,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  occasionally  makes  it  a subject  of 
conversation. 

At  his  request  1 have  recently  had  an  interview 
with  him,  when  lie  put  in  my  hand,  to  read,  Uvo 
despatches  from  Mr.  Pakenham:  one  in  explanation 
of  his  rejection,  without  reference  to  his  government, 
of  the  president’s  proposition;  the  other  containing  a 
statement  of  his  subsequent  attempts  to  induce  you 
to  allow  the  president’s  proposition  to  stand  as  the 
basis  of  further  negotiation,  or  to  have  some  assurance 
of  the  answer  which  a new  proposition  from  the 
British  government  wouid  receive. 

****** 

In  his  first  letter,  Mr.  Pakenham,  among  other 
things,  though t his  treatment  of  the  president’s  pro- 
position justifiable  on  the  ground  of  his  instructions, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  forbid  the  expectation  that 
such  a proposition  could,  under  any  circumstances, 
receive  the  approbation  oftiis  government.  He  also 

# * * * je  # * 

******* 

* * * * * expressed 

his  belief  that  a reference  of  the  proposition  to  his 
government,  merely,  as  he  supposed,  to  be  rejected, 
wouid  not  have  avoided  the  embarrassment  in  which 
the  subject  has  been  by  that  step  involved. 

In  answer  to  these  views,  I had  only  to  point  out 
the  clear  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Pakenham’s  expiana- 
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tions;  and  lo  defend  and  justify  the  withdrawal  of  the 
president’s  proposition  upon  the  obvious  grounds  on 
which,  in  your  communications,  you  had  placed  it; 
to  point  out  with  entire  explicitness  the  attitude  the 
president  had  determined  to  maintain,  and  the  course 
it  was  his  intention  to  pursue,  in  conformity  with  the 
statement  in  your  despatch  No.  13,  dated  the  5th 
November  last. 

The  principal  object  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  seeking 
the  interview  appeared  to  me  to  be,  to  point  out  the 
embarrassment  in  which  he  thought  the  president’s 
withdrawal  of  his  proposition  hail  placed  this  go- 
vernment. It  was  quite  evident,  indeed  he  expressly 
said,  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  presi- 
dent’s proposition,  but  desired  only  to  make  it  the 
basis  of  further  negotiation  and  modified  propositions 
from  his  government,  which  he  would  have  done, 
notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  it  by  Mr.  Pakenham, 
if  it  had  not  been  withdrawn  by  direction  of  the  pre- 
sident. He  complained  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro- 
position as  unusual,  if  not  unprecedented  in  diplo- 
macy, and  seemed  to  consider  it  impossible  in  the 
present  posture  of  the  afl'air  to  submit  any  proposi- 
tion for  a partition  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  unless 
he  could  have  some  assurance  of  the  treatment  which 
any  proposition  he  might  submit  for  that  purpose 
would  receive. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  could  only  regard 
the  negotiations  as  having  been  terminated  by  the 
president;  an(l  the  door  to  further  attempts  at  com- 
promise being  thus  closed,  this  government  had  no 
alternative,  in  its  desire  to  preserve  the  peaceful  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries,  [other]  than  to  propose 
arbitration,  and  abide  the  consequences.  Indeed,  1 
understood  him  to  say,  very  distinctly,  that  this 
course  would  be  pursued.  It  may  be  considered 
certain,  therefore,  that  if  he  have  not  been  already, 
Mr.  Pakenham  will,  by  the  present  steamer,  be  in- 
structed to  propose  an  arbitration;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  answer  that  proposition  may  receive,  the 
ultimate  course  upon  the  part  of  this  government 
will  be  defined. 

I think  it  not  improbable  that,  if  the  offer  be  de- 
clined upon  the  ground  upon  which  it  is  understood 
it  was  refused  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  to  wit:  that  a more 
satisfactory  adjustment  might  be  obtained  through 
the  medium  of  negotiation,  this  government  would 
theu  submit  a new  proposition,  and  so  resume  the 
negotiation;  but  that,  if  it  be  refused  on  such  terms 
as  to  warrant  them  in  assuming  that  our  government 
has  determined  to  insist  upon  the  extreme  claim, 
and  to  decline  both  Degotion  and  arbitration,  this 
government  will  treat  the  other  to  arbitrate  as  its  ul- 
timatum, and  abide  the  result.  Of  course,  these 
opinions  are  founded  upon  the  observations  of  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  conversation  lo  which  1 
have  already  alluded. 

Although  I am  quite  sure  that  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen has  no  idea  at  present  of  accepting  the  com- 
promise contained  in  the  president’s  proposition,  it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  au  arrangement  upon  that 
basis  should  prove  acceptable  to  large  and  important 
classes  in  this  country,  indeed  complained  of  princi- 
pally by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  those  in  its 
interest.  That  the  ministry  should  find  it  difficult 
and  hazardous  lo  prefer  war  to  such  a settlement 
may  well  be  imagined;  although  you  may  assume 
it  to  be  certain  that  when  war  becomes  inevitable,  it 
will  receive  the  undivided  support  of  the  British 
people. 

I believe  the  government  and  people  here  are 
quite  prepared  for  the  reassertion  in  the  message  ol 
the  president’s  opinions  expressed  in  his  inaugural 
address;  and,  perhaps,  tor  a recommendation  by  him 
to  terminate  the  joint  occupation  in  the  manner  pro- 
vined  by  the  existing  treaty.  And  I also  think  that 
unless  ttie  recommendations  in  the  message  should 
be  such  as  lo  discourage  furtner  negotiation,  and  to 
manifest  a determination  to  insist  upon  our  whole 
right,  they  would  not  lead  to  any  immediate  mea- 
sures upon  the  part  of  this  government,  or  materi- 
ally add  to  the  embarrassments  in  which  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  appear  to  be  at  pre- 
sent involved. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR  M’LANE. 

LNo.  20  ] 1 department  of  Slate, 

Washington,  December  13,  1845. 

Sir:  You  will  receive  by  the  Cambria,  a copy  of  the 
president’s  message  and  the  documents  accompany- 
ing it,  in  relation  to  Texas  and  Oregon.  These  are 
all  which  have  yet  been  printed. 

You  will  observe  that  whilst  the  president  has  re- 
commended that  the  necessary  notice  shall  be  given 
to  abrogate  the  convention,  he  has  carefully  avoided 
to  recommend  any  legislative  measure  which  could, 
in  the  meantime,  conflict  with  its  provisions;  and  it  is 
not  apprehended  that  congress  will  adopt  any  such 
measure, 


| The  message  has  been  well  received  throughout 
j the  country,  and  its  doctrines  generally  will,  I think, 

I meet  the  approbation  of  congress. 

The  president  sincerely  desires  to  preserve  our 
friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain.  His  policy 
with  that  and  all  other  nations  is  peace,  so  long  as 
this  can  be  maintained  consistently  with  the  national 
rights  and  honor.  The  Oregon  question  is  now  ap- 
proaching a crisis.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
British  government  will  sulfer  it  to  remain  upon  its 
present  basis;  and  it  is  clear  that  if  there  should  be 
any  new  movement  towards  its  adjustment,  this 
must  originate  with  Great  Britain.  Should  that  go- 
vernment take  any  further  step  with  a view  lo  set- 
tle the  controversy,  the  president  would  judge  of 
the  character  of  the  proposition  when  made;  and  if 
in  his  opinion,  it  should  be  such  as  to  justify  this,  he 
would  feel  inclined  to  submit  it  to  the  senate  for  their 
previous  advice,  before  taking  any  other  action  upon 
it.  As  ihe  determination  on  any  such  proposition 
might  involve  the  issue  of  peace  or  war  between  the 
two  countries,  he  would  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  con- 
sult his  constitutional  advisers,  before  a final  deci- 
sion. I deem  it  necessary  to  give  you  this  informa- 
tion, not  that  you  may  make  any  such  suggestion  lo 
the  British  government,  but  to  enable  you  to  regu- 
late wisely  your  conversation  and  conduct  in  the 
critical  position  in  which  you  are  now  placed.  What 
the  result  might  be  in  the  senate,  I cannot  antipipate. 

The  president  has  received  information,  from  a 
variety  of  sources  which  he  cannot  disregard,  that 
Great  Brilian  is  now  making  extensive  warlike  pre- 
parations. As  her  relations  with  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  seem  at  present  to  be  of  a peaceful  charac- 
ter, the  prevailing  and  natural  inference  here  is,  that 
these  preparations  look  to  a rupture  with  the  United 
States  on  the  Oregon  question.  It  is  of  vast  import- 
ance that  this  government  should,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, ascertain  their  true  character.  You  are,  there- 
fore, instructed  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity -of 
bringing  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  in  a such  a manner  as  you  may  deem  most 
expedient.  It  is  true,  that  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Mr.  Pakenham  has  informed  me  in  conversa- 
tion that  these  warlike  preparations  had  been  com- 
menced some  time  before  the  existing  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries  had  assumed  their  present 
serious  aspect,  arid  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
the  Oregon  question;  but  yet  it  would  be  satisfactory 
to  receive  such  an  assurance  in  a more  authoritative 
and  authentic  form.  The  president  is  also  anxious  to 
learn  your  ow  n opinion  upon  this  subject  with  the 
least  practical  delay.  I am,  &c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 
Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  Stc.,  Stc.,&.c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  21.]  Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  December  29,  1845. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  despatches  to  No.  24,  inclusive. 

The  senate  having  unanimously,  as  I am  informed 
confirmed  your  appointment  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  at  the  court  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland,  I now  transmit  to  you 
y„ur  commission  in  that  character. 

You  were  correct  in  supposing  that  the  British 
government  would  again  offer  to  refer  the  Oregon 
question  to  some  friendly  power.  On  Saturday  last 
Mr.  Pakenham  delivered  me  a communication  mak- 
ing an  offer  lo  refer  this  question,  of  which  I trans- 
mit you  a copy.  You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
he  does  not  propose  a reference  of  the  title  to  the 
whole  question,  [territory,]  but  merely  the  subject 
of  “an  equitable  division”  of  it  between  the  parties. 
It  is  strange  that  such  a proposition  should  have 
been  submitted  by  the  British  governmenl  in  the  face 
of  the  president’s  claim  to  the  whole  territory,  after 
it  had  been  so  recently  enforced  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  by  my  letter  of  the  30th  of  August  last, 
withdrawing  our  proposition  lor  a compromise  by 
the  49th  parallel  of  latitude.  To  accept  the  propo- 
sition under  such  circumstances,  would  be  for  the 
president  to  admit  that  he  had  committed  an  error 
in  asserting  the  American  title  to  the  whole  terri- 
tory, and  to  acknowledge,  in  the  very  submission  of 
the  question  to  the  arbitrator,  ttiat  Great  Britain  had 
a right  to  a portion  of  it,  and  that  his  functions 
should  be  confined  to  an  “equitable  division”  of  it 
between  the  parties.  In  this  respect,  the  present 
proposition  is  unlike  the  former  offer  of  the  British 
government,  which  was  a general  proposition  to  ar- 
bitrate. If  no  other  reason  existed  for  declining  the 
proposition,  this  would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
president.  You  may  therefore  consider  it  certain 
that  it  will  be  rejected.  1 presume  that  the  British 
government  could  not  have  anticipated  a different 
result;  and  from  my  conversation  upon  the  subject 
with  Mr.  Pakenham  on  Saturday  last,  he  will  doubt- 


[ less  undeceive  them,  if  they  had  any  expectation 
that  his  offer  would  be  accepted,  i am,  &c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq  , &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  22.]  Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  January  29,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  31,  inclusive,  have 
been  duly  received  at  this  department.  Having  al- 
ready communicated  to  you  a copy  of  Mr.  Paken- 
ham’s  note  of  the  27th  December  last,  proposing  to 
arbitrate  the  Oregon  question,  I now  enclose,  here- 
with, a transcript  of  my  reply  to  that  note,  dated  on 
the  3d  instant. 

On  the  17th  instant,  Mr.  Pakenham  called  at  the 
department,  and  delivered  me  a note,  of  which  1 
transmit  you  a copy,  renewing  his  proposition  to  ar- 
bitrate, but  changing  the  terms.  This  note  has  not 
yet  been  answered.  This  delay  has  been  occasion- 
ed, not  by  any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  reject- 
ing the  proposition,  but  from  a desire,  before  prepar- 
ing my  answer,  to  ascertain  the  impression  which 
had  been  made  on  the  British  ministry  and  people  by 
ibe  president’s  message  and  the  accompanying  cor- 
respondence. I had  anticipated  a visit  from  Mr. 
Pakenham  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Hibernia; 
but  he  has  not  since  called  at  the  department. 

Mr.  Pakenham’s  last  proposition  to  arbitrate,  is 
liable  to  the  same  objection  which  was  prominently 
presented  in  my  answer  to  the  first.  It  is  true  that 
lie  now  proposes  to  refer  to  arbitration  “the  ques- 
tion of  title  in  either  of  the  two  powers  to  the  whole 
territory;”  but  yet,  annexed  to  this  offer,  there  is  a 
condition  “that  if  neither  should  be  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  to  possess  a complete  title 
to  the  whole  territory,”  then  he  shall  divide  it  be- 
tween them  “according  to  a just  appreciation  of  the 
respective  claims  of  each.”  If  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  consent  to  an  arbitration 
upon  such  terms,  this  would  be  construed  into  an 
intimation,  if  not  a direct  invitation,  to  the  arbitra- 
tor to  divide  the  territory  between  the  parties. — 
Were  it  possible  for  this  government,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, to  refer  the  question  to  arbitration,  the 
title,  and  the  title  alone,  detached  from  every  other 
consideration,  ought  to  be  the  only  question  submit- 
ted. If  not  confined  to  this  single  point,  we  should 
have  another  compromising  award  like  that  of  the 
King  of  the  Netherlands. 

But  arbitration  in  any  form  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  title  of  the  United  States  to  the  vast  territory 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  America, with  all  its  com- 
mercial advantages,  can  never  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  referring  it  to  the  decision  of  any  individuals, 
whether  sovereigns,  citizens,  or  subjects.  To  Great 
Britain  it  would  be  a distant  possession,  of  compa- 
ratively small  value,  and  which,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  she  cannot  very  long  enjoy;  but  to  the  United 
States  it  is  invaluable!  Whilst  arbitration  is,  there- 
fore, out  of  the  question,  it  is  probable  that,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  an 
anxious  desire  to  preserve  peace,  the  senate,  if  the 
question  were  submitted  to  them,  might  advise  the 
president  not  to  insist  upon  the  full  extent  of  our 
rights;  but  we  could  never  place  it  in  the  power  of 
any  arbitrator  to  deprive  us  of  a foot  of  the  soil  on 
the  continent  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
and  of  the  valuable  harbors  of  Puget’s  sound.  Such 
is  the  fixed  determination  of  the  president. 

Again:  even  if  this  were  not  the  case,  and  a trea- 
ty should  be  submitted  to  the  senate  for  arbitration, 
it  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  obtain  the  necessary 
majority  in  that  body. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  pursuit  of  arbitration  by  the 
British  governmenl  can  produce  no  other  effect  than 
to  involve  the  question  in  new  difficulties,  and,  per- 
haps, by  the  delay,  render  an  amicable  adjustment 
oi  it  impossible.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  ttie  feeling  of  the  country  is  becoming  daily 
more  unanimous  and  intense  in  favor  of  asserting 
our  right  to  the  whole  territory;  and  the  debates  in 
congress,  and  their  delay  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  president,  only  serve  to 
increase  the  popular  excitement.  Resolutions  of 
state  conventions  and  state  legislatures  are  now  in 
succession  being  adopted,  in  favor  of  adhering  to  the 
line  of  54°  40'.  If  the  British  government  intend 
to  make  a proposition  to  this  government,  they  have 
not  an  hour  to  lose,  if  they  desire  a peaceful  termi- 
nation of  the  controversy. 

Nolwithstandingall  you  may  have  seen  in  the  pub- 
lic papers,  the  notice,  unless,  I am  greatly  mistaken, 
will  pass  congress  in  some  form  or  other,  by  large 
majorities  of  both  houses,  as  well  as  the  other  mea- 
sures recommended  by  the  president. 

The  president  will  never  abandon  the  position  ho 
has  taken  in  his  message.  Clearly  convinced  of  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  territory  in 
dispute,  and  relieved,  by  the  refusal  of  the  British 
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government  to  accept  this  offer  of  compromise,  from 
the  embarrassment  in  which  the  acts  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  placed  him,  he  would  not  now  authorize  the 
conclusion  of  a treaty  on  that  basis.  But  the  senate, 
his  constitutional  advisers,  are  now  in  session.  The 
question  of  peace  or  war  may  be  involved  in  the 
issue.  They  are  a branch  of  the  war-making  as  well 
as  of  the  treaty-making  power.  In  deference  to  the 
senate,  under  these  circumstances,  he  would,  in  the 
first  instance,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  submit  such  a 
proposition  for  their  previous  advice.  It  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  British  government  should  at  once 
present  their  ultimatum.  If  Mr.  Pakenham  should 
offer  less,  in  the  hope  that,  having  thus  recommenc- 
ed the  negotiation,  he  might,  in  its  progress,  induce 
me  to  say  what  the  president  would  consent  to  ac- 
cept, he  must  be  disappointed.  The  president  will 
accept  nothing  less  than  the  whole  territory,  unless 
the  senate  should  otherwise  determine.  The  only 
question  which  he  will  decide  is,  whether  the  new 
proposition,  should  any  such  be  made,  be  of  a cha: 
racter  to  justify  its  submission  to  the  senate  for  their 
previous  advice. 

Under  all  the  circumstances  by  which  you  may 
be  surrounded,  it  is  left  to  your  sound  discretion 
■whether  any  such  communication  or  intimation  shall 
be  made  to  Lord  Aberdeen.  I am,  &e., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

MR.  m’lane  to  mr.  buchanan. — Extract. 

[No.  34.]  London,  February  3,  1846. 

Sir: 

Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I still  entertain 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  in  my  power,  without 
any  improper  commitment  of  the  president,  to  lead 
to  a renewal  of  the  negotiation  by  this  government, 
and  to  the  submission,  unless  another  mode  would 
be  more  desirable,  through  its  minister  at  Washing- 
ton, of  a proposition  adopting  that  directed  by  the 
president  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  with  some  modi- 
fications not  inconsistent,  according  to  the  sense  I en- 
tertain of  it,  with  our  national  honor.  Of  this  I 
should  feel  quite  certain,  if  I could  officially  know 
that  the  proposition  would  probably  be  accepted  at 
Washington;  and  I should  attempt  it  informally,  and 
upon  my  individual  responsibility  with  scarcely  less 
confidence  of  success,  if,  while  acting  in  that  way, 
I could  encourage  a like  result. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  my  own  position,  and  to 
those  with  whom  I am  brought  into  intercourse  upon 
this  subject,  to  state  that  the  opinions  I have  thus 
expressed  are  not  founded  upon  any  direct  commu- 
nication from  those  in  official  station;  but  are  rather 
the  result  of  a series  of  facts  and  inferences,  entit- 
led, however,  in  my  judgment  at  least,  to  not  less 
weight. 

After  these  observations,  I owe  it  more  particular- 
ly to  myself  to  state  that,  believing,  from  the  history 
of  our  previous  negotiations  as  to  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, that  it  may  now  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of 
compromise,  and  with  reference  to  interests  whieli 
have  grown  up  during  the  joint  occupation  of  the 
territory,  without  a violation  of  any  duty  which  a 
public  man  owes  to  the  rights  and  honor  of  his  coun- 
try,! would  not  be  unwilling,  taking  the  president’s 
proposition  of  the  12th  July  as  a basis,  to  urge  a 
final  adjustment  of  the  question  according  to  that 
proposition,  butconceding  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com- 
pany a continuance  of  the  privileges  ol  joint  occu- 
pation, including  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia, 
for  a period  of  seven  or  ten  years  longer;  and  I hope 
I may  be  allowed  to  add,  that  I would  be  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  assenting  to  an  adjust- 
ment by  extending  the  boundary  to  the  Pacific  by 
the  49th  parallel  and  the  straits  of  Fuca,  with  free 
ports  to  both  nations;  or  by  extending  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia  river  for  a longer  period, 
provided  similar  advantages  upon  the  St.  Lawrence 
could  thereby  be  secured  to  the  United  States. 

1 believe  that  upon  one  of  these  grounds,  perhaps 
upon  either,  an  adjustment  may  be  concluded;  and  1 
have  a strong  conviction  that  the  mode  first  indicat- 
ed is  entirely  practicable. 

1 am,  however,  constrained  at  the  same  time  to 
state,  from  all  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge  here, 
that  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  I have  above  adverted  to,  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  consented  to  by  this 
government. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  to  mr.  m’lane  .—Extracts. 

[No.  23.]  Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  February  26,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  34,  inclusive,  have 
been  received,  and  laid  before  the  president. 

1 transmit  herewith  r copy  of  my  answer,  under 
date  of  the  4th  inst.,  to  Mr.  Pakenham’s  last  propo- 
sition to  submit  the  Oregon  question  to  arbitration. 

Independently  of  the  reason  prominently  present-) 


ed  in  my  reply,  that  the  president  “does  not  believe 
the  territorial  rights  of  this  nation  to  be  a proper 
subject  for  arbitration,”  there  are  other  powerful 
reasons  against  such  a course,  which  might  have 
been  stated  had  it  been  deemed  proper,  in  a commu- 
nication to  the  British  minister.  These  you  can  use 
as  occasion  may  require. 

In  the  first  place,  without  pretending  to  know  the 
opinions  of  individual  senators,  1 hazard  but  little  in 
asserting  that  no  treaty  for  arbitration  could  obtain 
the  constitutional  majority  of  the  senate  necessary 
to  its  ratification.  Several  of  the  senators  who 
might  assent  to  a compromise  upon  the  parallel  of 
forty-nine  degrees,  would  not  be  willing  to  jeopard 
by  arbitration  the  possession  of  the  harbors  on  Ad- 
miralty inlet  and  Puget’s  sound,  south  of  that  paral- 
lel. Indeed,  for  commercial  purposes,  the  United 
States  might  almost  as  well  abandon  the  whole  ter- 
ritory as  consent  to  deprive  themselves  of  these  har- 
bors; because,  south  of  them,  within  its  limits,  no 
good  harbor  exists.  The  rejection  of  such  a treaty 
by  the  senate  would  involve  the  question  in  far  great- 
er embarrassments  than  exist  at  present,  and 
would  render  its  amicable  adjustment  still  more  dif- 
ficult. 

2.  But  even  if  such  a treaty  were  now  ratified  by 
both  powers,  the  process  towards  a final  termination 
of  the  controversy  would  be  exceedingly  slow.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  this  truth.  The  necessary 
delay  in  selecting  the  arbitrators,  in  organizing  the 
board,  in  submitting  the  proofs  and  arguments  of  the 
parties,  would  probably  postpone  the  final  award  for 
several  years.  Meanwhile  the  tide  of  emigration 
from  the  United  States  to  Oregon  would  be  con- 
stantly swelling;  and  the  danger  of  collisions  be- 
tween British  subjects  and  American  citizens  in  that 
territory  would  be  constantly  increasing.  In  my 
opinion,  in  order  to  secure  a peaceful,  there  must  be 
a prompt  settlement  of  this  controversy.  There 
never  was  a question  in  which  delay  will  prove  more 
dangerous. 

3.  I shall  merely  advert  to  the  difficulty  of  select- 
ing suitable  arbitrators.  There  would  be  objections 
to  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  on  account  of 
their  intimate  connexion  with  Great  Britain,  and 
objections  equally  strong  against  committing  sueb 
vast  territorial  rights  to  the  arbitration  of  indivi- 
duals. 

It  was  for  these  and  other  considerations  which 
might  be  slated,  that,  in  the  spirit  of  frankness  and 
friendship,  the  intention  of  the  president  to  decline 
the  proposition  of  arbitration,  should  it  be  offered, 
was  early  made  known  to  the  British  government  in 
unofficial  conversations  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
yourself  at  London,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  and  myself 
in  this  city-  The  government. must,  therefore,  have 
anticipated  the  result  of  its  propositions  to  arbitrate, 
before  they  were  presented. 

It  appears  that  in  your  interview  with  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  his  lordship  complain- 
ed of  the  terms  and  manner  in  which  I had  declin- 
ed to  accept  Mr.  Pakenham’s  first  proposition  to  ar- 
bitrate; and  “apprehended  that,  from  the  nature  of 
the  answer,  and  the  character  of  the  recent  debate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prevent  the  conclusion  that  the  president  had  de- 
termined to  discourage  any  new  proposition  on  the 
basis  of  compromise,  and  to  concede  nothing  of  the 
extreme  demand.” 

The  view  of  this  subject  presented  by  you  to  his 
lordship  is  the  correct  one.  My  answer  was  not  in- 
tended either  to  encourage  or  to  discourage  a renew- 
al of  the  negotiation.  The  president  has  at  all  times 
been  prepared  to  receive  and  to  treat  with  the  ut- 
most respect  any  proposal  for  a compromise  which 
might  emanate  from  the  British  government.  Whilst 
he  has  not  deemed  it  proper  to  invite  such  a propo- 
sal, he  has  ever  manifested  an  anxious  desire  to  pre- 
serve amicable  relations  with  Great  Britain . To 
accomplish  this  purpose  he  would  sacrifice  every 
consideration  except  the  national  rights  and  the  na- 
tional honor.  Lord  Aberdeen  has  drawn  an  infe- 
rence from  my  language  of  which  it  is  not,  in  my 
opinion,  fairly  susceptible.  Of  this  he  will  be  fully 
sensible  upon  perusing  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
my  answer  to  the  second  proposal  of  Mr.  Paken- 
ham for  arbitration.  It  is  there  declared  that  “the 
president  cordially  concurs  with  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  in  desiring  that  the  present  controver- 
sy may  be  amicably  adjusted.  Of  111  is  he  has  given 
the  strongest  proof  before  the  whole  world.  He 
believes  that  as  there  are  no  two  nations  on  the  barth 
more  closely  bound  together  by  ties  of  commerce, 
so  there  are  non  who  ought  to  be  more  able  or  wil- 
ling ta  do  each  other  justice,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  any  arbitrator.” 

[This  omission  relates  exclusively  to  a portion  of 
a previous  despatch  of  Mr.  McLane  relative  to  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Lord  Aberdeen  on  the  I 


subject  of  the  warlike  preparations  by  Great  Britain  • 
Mr.  McLane,  in  a subsequent  despatch,  slates  that 
the  secretary  of  state  had  misunderstood  his  mean- 
ing, and  therefore  the  paragraph,  written  under  this 
alleged  mistake,  is  nolcommunicated,  in  justice  both 
to  Lord  Aberdeen  and  and  Mr.  McLane.] 

You  strongly  express  the  opinion,  notwithstanding 
the  existing  difficulties,  “that  it  would  be  in  my 
[your]  power,  without  any  improper  commitment  of 
the  president,  to  lead  to  a renewal  of  the  negotia- 
tion by  this  [the  Bsitish]  government,  and  to  the  sub- 
mission, unless  another  mode  would  be  more  desira- 
ble, through  its  minister  at  Washington,  of  a propo- 
sition adopting  that  directed  by  the  president  on  the 
12th  July  last,  with  some  modifications  not  incon- 
sistent, according  to  the  sense  I [you]  entertain  of 
it,  witii  our  national  honor.  Of  this  1 [you]  should 
feel  quite  certain,  if  I [you]  could  officially  know 
that  t tie  proposition  would  probably  be  acceptable 
at  Washington.” 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  my  despatch  to  you 
of  the  29th  ultimo,  (No.  22;)  which  you  wijl  have 
received  shortly  after  making  this  suggestion,  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  indicate  the  course  which  the  pre- 
sident would  pursue,  in  case  such  an  offer  should 
be  made  through  the  British  minister  at  Washing- 
ton. __ 

The  president,  since  the  date  of  his  message,  has 
seen  no  cause  to  change  his  opinion  either  in  regard 
to  our  title  to  Oregon,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  asserted.  But  the  federal  constitution 
has  made  the  senate,  to  a certain  extent,  a co-ordi- 
nate branch  of  the  treaty  making  power.  Without 
their  advice  and  consent,  no  treaty  can  be  concluded. 
This  power  could  not  be  entrusted  to  w iser  or  better 
hands.  Besides,  in  their  legislative  character  they 
constitute  a portion  of  the  war  making,  as  in  their 
executive  capacity  they  compose  a part  of  the  trea- 
ty making  power.  They  are  the  representatives  of 
the  sovereign  states  of  this  Union,  and  are  regarded 
as  the  best  index  of  the  opinion  of  their  constituents. 
A rejection  of  the  British  ultimatum  might  probably 
lead  to  war;  and  as  a branch  of  the  legislative  pow- 
er, it  would  be  incumbent  upon  them  to  authorise 
the  necessary  preparations  to  render  this  war  suc- 
cessful. Under  these  considerations,  the  president, 
in  deference,  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  true  theory 
of  the  constitutional  responsibilities  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  government,  will  forego  bis  own 
opinions,  so  far  as  to  submit  to  that  body  any  pro- 
position which  may  be  made  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, not  in  his  judgment  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  rights  and  honor  of  the  country.  Nor  is  the 
fact  to  be  disguised,  that  from  the  speeches  and 
proceedings  in  the  senate,  it  is  probable  that  a pro- 
position to  adjust  the  Oregon  question  on  the  paral- 
lel of  49  degrees  would  receive  their  favorable  con- 
sideration. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  be  more  explicit.  In  your 
despatch  you  have  presented  three  propositions, 
either  of  which  you  believe  the  British  government 
would  be  willing  to  make  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
controversy;  and  you  express  “a  strong  conviction 
that  the  mode  first  indicated  is  entirely  practicable.” 
The  first  would  offer  an  adjustment  of  the  question 
on  the  basis  of  the  president’s  proposition  of  the 
1 52th  July  last;  “but  conceding  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay 
Company  a continuance  of  the  privileges  of  joint 
occupation,  including  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia, 
for  a period  of  seven  or  ten  years  longer.”  The  pro- 
position made  by  the  president,  to  which  you  refer, 
was,  “that  the  Oregon  territory  shall  be  divided 
between  the  two  countries  by  the  49lh  parallel  of 
north  latitude  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean;  offering  at  the  same  time  to  make  free 
to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on  Vancouver’s 
Island,  south  of  this  parallel,  which  the  British  go- 
vernment may  desire.” 

The  president  would  fee!  no  hesitation  in  present- 
ing to  the  senate,  for  their  previous  ‘ advice  and  con- 
sent,” this  proposition,  modified  according  to  your 
suggestion. 

It  is  nececssary,  however,  that  there  should  be  a 
clear  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  “a  contin- 
uance of  the  privileges  ol' joint  occupation.”  If  this 
be  understood  as  securing  to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  com- 
pany, during  the  limited  period,  no  more  than  the 
privilege  of  enjoying  all  their  existing  establishments, 
together  witii  that  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  trading 
with  the  Indians,  and  using  the  harbors  and  rivers 
south  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees,  this  would  not 
prevent  the  president  from  submitting  such  a propo- 
sition to  the  senate.  Of  course,  similar  privileges 
would  be  extended  to  American  citizens  north  of  49 
degrees,  if  there  be  any  such  north  of  that  parallel, 
which  is  doubtful.  But  no  concession  eould  be 
made  to  this  company  which  would,  in  the  mean- 
time, deprive  the  United  States  of  the  power  to  es- 
tablish a territorial  government  over  the  whole  coun- 
try south  of  49  degrees,  and  to  raakejgrants  o!  land 
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south  of  this  parallel.  The  president  cannot,  how- 
ever, anticipate  any  possible  change  of  circumstances 
which  would  induce  him  to  submit  such  a proposi- 
tion, if  it  should  contain  a surrender  to  Great  Bri- 
tain of  the  perpetual  right  to  navigate  the  Columbia. 
A grant  of  the  free  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  the  United  Stales  would  be  no  equivalent  for  such 
a concession.  Indeed,  this  has  become  comparatively 
valuless,  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the 
railroads  and  canals  leading  to  the  harbors  of  New 
York  and  Boston,  which  have  rendered  these  the 
great  channels  of  import  and  export  for  the  region 
w ithin  the  United  States  watered  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  its  tributaries. 

The  president  is  desirous  so  to  adjust  the  Oregon 
question  as  not  to  leave  open  any  source  from  which 
might  proceed  new  difficulties  and  new  dangers, 
again  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. — 
It  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  were  granted 
to  Great  Britain,  this  would  become  a perpetual 
cause  of  strife  and  collision  between  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  two  countries.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible,  by  any  vigilance  which  could  be  exerted, 
to  execute  their  respective  revenue  laws  and  prevent 
smuggling  on  either  side  ol  the  river.  Besides, 
there  are  several  portages  around  the  falls  and  rapids 
of  the  river  and  its  branches,  the  use  of  which 
would  be  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  free  na- 
vigation. This  would  introduce  the  subject  of  Great 
Britain,  with  their  merchandise  into  the  heart  of 
the  country,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  mischief 
beyond  what  it  would  be  if  they  were  confined  to 
the  channel  of  the  river.  To  estimate  the  evils 
which  would  attend  6uch  a concession,  vve  have 
but  to  imagine  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quences had  the  British  government-succeeded  in 
securing  lor  its  subjects  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  from  its  source  to  its  outlet  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

The  president  would,  also,  consent,  though  with 
reluctance,  to  submit  to  the  senate  the  second  pro 
position  suggested  by  you,  dividing  the  territory  in 
dispute  between  the  two  countries  “by  extending 
the  boundary  to  the  Pacific  by  the  forty-ninth  paral- 
lel and  the  Straits  of  Fuca,”  but  without  the  super- 
added  words,  “with  free  ports  to  both  nations.” — 
1 hese  words  are  indefinite,  and  he  cannot  infer  from 
them  the  extent  of  your  meaning.  In  case  the  first 
proposition  to  which  you  refer  should  be  made  by 
the  British  government,  the  president  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  terms  of  his  offer  of  the  12th  July  last  “to 
make  free  to  Great  Britain  any  port  or  ports  on 
Vancouver’s  Island,  south  of  this  parallel,  which  the 
British  government  may  desire.”  If  the  cap  of  this 
island  should,  however,  be  surrendered  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, as  would  be  the  case  under  the  second  proposi- 
tion, then  he  would  consider  the  question  in  regard 
to  tree  ports  as  terminated.  1 need  not  enlarge  to 
you  upon  the  inconveniences,  not  to  say  the  impossi- 
bility, under  our  system  of  government,  after  one  or 
more  slates  shall  have  been  established  in  Oregon, 
(an  event  not  far  distant) — of  making  any  of  other 
ports  free  to  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  nation. — 
Besides,  our  system  of  drawbacks  secures  to  their 
nations  the  material  advantages  of  free  ports,  with- 
out their  inconveniences. 

There  is  one  point  which  it  is  necessary  to  guard, 
whether  the  first  oi  the  second  proposition  should 
be  submitted  by  the  British  government.  The  Strait 
of  Fuca  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and,  under  the  public 
law,  all  nations  would  possess  the  same  right  to  na- 
vigate it  throughout  its  whole  extent  as  they  now 
have  to  the  navigation  of  the  British  channel.  Still, 
lo  prevent  future  difficulties,  this  ought  to  be  clearly 
and  distinctly  understood.  It  is  rendered  the  more 
necessary  when  we  recollect  that  the  Russian  govern- 
ment not  many  years  ago  asserted  a claim  to  the  ex- 
clusive navigation  of  the  northern  Pacific  ocean  be- 
tween its  Asiatic  and  American  territories,  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  “a  close  sea.” 

From  what  1 have  said,  you  will  perceive  that  the 
third  proposition  to  which  you  refer  will  not  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  president,  even  to  the  extent 
of  submitting  it  to  the  senate. 

Thus  1 have  presented  a frank  and  unreserved  ex- 
position of  the  views  of  the  president  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  To  what  extent  you  should  commu- 
nicate tnem  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  is  left  entirely  to  your 
own  discretion.  The  president  relies  with  implicit 
confidence  on  your  sound  judgment,  prudence,  and 
patriotism. 

1 am  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

, JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louts  McLane,  Esq.,  Sic.,  &.c.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  2G.]  Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  March  28,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatch  No.  35,  dated  on  the  3d,  was 
received  the  21st  inst. 


My  despatch  No.  23,  of  the  26th  February  last, 
was  so  full  ami  explicit  in  relation  to  the  Oregon 
question  as  to  leave  nothing  for  me  to  say  upon  that 
subject,  except  merely  to  answer  some  of  the  inqui- 
ries contained  in  your  No.  35,  which  had  not  been 
anticipated. 

You  understand  Lord  Aberdeen  to  have  stated  that 
if  no  sufficient  encouragement  to  renew  the  negoti- 
ation on  the  basis  of  compromise  should  be  held  out 
by  my  answer  to  the  last  proposition  of  the  British 
government  for  arbitration,  in  such  case  one  of  the 
alternatives  left  him  might  be  to  otter  a proposition 
through  yourself  to  this  government.  Should  the 
contingency  occur,  his  lordship  may  adopt  this  course 
if  bethink  proper.  You  are  authorised  to  receive 
and  transmit  to  this  department  any  proposition  made 
by  him;  but  in  no  event  will  the  president  consent  to 
transfer  the  negotiation  to  London.  The  reasons 
against  this  are,  in  his  opinion,  conclusive,  and  will 
readily  occur  lo  your  own  mind. 

We  have  but  little  information  to  be  relied  upon 
in  regard  to  the  navigableness  of  the  Columbia  river 
and  its  branches  north  of  the  parallel  of  49  degrees; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  naviga- 
ble for  boats  and  batteaux  of  a few  tons  burden. — 
We  understand  that  it  is  by  this  mode  that  the  Hud- 
son’s Bay  company  convey  furs  and  other  articles 
from  several  of  their  remote  stations  to  their  general 
depot  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and  receive  their  supplies 
from  thence. 

For  information  upon  this  subject,  I refer  you  to 
senate  document  No.  39  of  the  2d  session  of  the  21st 
congress,  and  especially  to  the  report  of  Joshua 
Pilcher  (a  highly  respectable  man)  to  the  secretary 
of  war,  (volume  1,  January  25,  1834.)  You  will 
doubtless  find  this  volume  in  the  library  of  your  le- 
gation; but  lest  it  might  not  be  there,  I shall  tran- 
scribe a few  sentences  from  that  report.  He  says 
(page  10:)  “I  set  out  from  Fort  Colville  Ihe  21st  of 
September,  1829,  in  company  of  six  men  of  the 
post,  carrying  the  annual  express  or  packet  across 
the  continent.  Our  route  was  up  the  main  river 
Columbia;  our  conveyance  a batteau  of  four  or  five 
tons.  In  ibis  batleau  we  ascended  the  river  about 
three  hundred  miles,  where  the  river  divides  into 
three  forks;  the  main  one  being  still  navigable  to  its 
head,  which  issues  from  a lake  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. At  the  three  forks,  which  is  called  the  Boat 
Encampment,  because  it  is  the  place  where  the  boats 
are  left,  and  the  portage  across  the  mountains  com- 
menced, we  began  our  overland  journey.  We  ar- 
rived at  the  Boat  Encampment  on  the  4th  October, 
and  remained  there  until  the  2d  November,  wailing 
for  the  arrival  of  a party  from  Hudson’s  Bay,”  &c., 
&c.  “On  the  4th  we  set  out.  We  were  still  six  in 
company,  five  besides  myself,  all  on  horseback  ice 
taking  the  horses  of  the  party  just  arrived,  and  they 
taking  the  batteau  in  which  we  had  ascended  the 
river.  The  weather  was  still  mild,  no  appearance  of 
ice,  and  the  river  reported  by  all  the  company  to  re- 
main open  the  winter  through,”  See.,  Sic. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Cox’s  Columbia  River, 
chapter  viii,  page  162,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
a number  of  portages  around  its  rapids. 

1 am,  & c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

P.  S.— A copy  of  the  senate  document  from  which 
the  above  quotations  are  made  having  been  procured, 
it  is  herewith  transmitted. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  27.]  Department  of  Slate, 

Washington,  April  28,  1846. 

Sir:  Your  despatches  to  No.  33,  inclusive,  have 
been  duly  received. 

I herewith  transmit  a notice  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stales,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  prescribed  in  its  second  article.  This 
paper  you  will  deliver  to  her  Britannic  majesty  in 
person,  or  to  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  after  you  shall  have  ascer- 
tained which  of  these  modes  of  presenting  it  will  be 
most  in  accordance  with  her  majesty’s  wishes.  A 
duplicate  ol  the  same  is  transmitted,  to  be  placed  on 
file  in  the  archives  of  your  legation. 

As  the  abrogation  of  this  convention  is  an  act  ol 
an  important  and  solemn  character,  the  delivery  ol 
the  notice  ought  to  be  attested  with  all  due  formality. 
Ttie  mode  is  left  entirely  lo  your  own  discretion;  but 
1 would  suggest  that  it  might  be  made  tile  subject  of 
a protocol  in  triplicate — one  copy  of  which  should 
remain  with  the  British  government,  another  with 
the  legation  in  London,  and  the  third  be  transmitted 
to  tins  department. 

In  the  remarks  which  you  may  have  occasion  to 
| make  on  the  delivery  of  the  notice,  the  language  ol 
the  preamble  to  the  “joint  resolution  concerning  the 


Oregon  territory”  must  necessarily  he  your  guide. — 
It  is  true  that  the  president  would  have  preferred  a 
naked  resolution,  authorizing  him  to  give  the  notice; 
and  he  believes  that,  if  such  a resolution  had  been 
adopted  by  congress  during  the  month  of  December 
last,  the  controversy  might  have  been  adjusted,  both 
more  speedily  and  upon  better  terms  for  the  United 
Slates.  He  was  content,  nevertheless,  with  the  re- 
solution as  it  originally  passed  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; and,  in  the  form  finally  adopted,  he  con- 
siders it  preferable  to  a failure  of  the  measure.  How- 
ever, congress  have  spoken  their  will  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  their  joint  resolution,  and  to  this  it  is  his  and 
your  duty  to  conform. 

Upon  a careful  review  of  my  despatch  to  you 
(No.  23)  of  the  26th  February  last,  the  president 
finds  nothing  to  change.  It  will  still  continue  to  be 
the  guide  of  your  conduct.  In  that  despatcli  1 have 
distinctly  declared  that  “the  President  has,  at  all 
time  been  prepared  to  receive  and  lo  treat  with  the 
utmost  respect  any  proposal  for  a compromise  of  ihe 
Oregon  question  which  might  emenate  from  the  Bri- 
tish government.  Whilst  he  has  riot  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  invite  such  a proposal,  he  has  ever  manifested 
an  anxious  desire  to  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
Great  Britain.”  These  sentiments  of  the  president 
you  may  communicate  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  deliver- 
ing the  notice. 

In  the  present  stale  of  the  negotiation  it  is  clear 
that  “in  the  adoption  of  all  proper  measures  for  a 
speedy  and  amicable  adjustment  of  the  differences 
and  disputes  in  regard  to  said  territory,”  the  first 
proposal  ought  to  proceed  from  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  is  deemed  ur.mecessaiy  to  enforce  so  plain 
a proposition  by  arguments,  as  these  will  readily 
occur  to  your  own  mind  should  this  become  a ques- 
tion; which,  however,  cannot  be  anticipated. 

1 am,  sir,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 
JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

To  her  Majesty  Victoria,  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &fc.,  &{c.,  &;c. 

Whereas  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales  have 
adopted  a “joint  resolution  concerning  the  Oregon 
territory,”  of  which  the  following  is  a copy: 

“Joint  Resolution  concerning  the  Oregon  Terri- 
tory. 

“-Whereas  by  the  convention  concluded  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  October,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighteen, 
between  the  United  Staies  of  America  and  the  king 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
for  tbe  period  of  ten  years,  and  afterwards  indefi- 
nitely extended  and  continued  in  force  by  another 
convention  of  the  same  parlies,  concluded  the  sixth 
day  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  it  was  agreed  that 
any  country  that  may  be  claimed  by  either  party  oil 
the  northwest  coast  of  America,  westward  of  the 
Stony  or  Rocky  Mountains,  now  commonly  called 
the  Oregon  territory,  should,  together  with  its  har- 
bors, bays,  and  creeks,  and  the  navigation  of  all 
rivers  within  the  same,  be  ‘free  and  open’  to  the 
vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  powers, 
but  without  prejudice  to  any  claim  which  either  of 
the  parties  might  have  to  any  part  of  said  country; 
and  with  this  further  provision,  in  tile  second  article 
of  the  said  convention  of  the  sixth  of  August,  one, 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty  seven,  that  either 
party  might  abrogate  an.l  annul  said  convention  on 
giving  due  notice  of  twelve  months  to  the  other  con- 
tracting party. 

“And  whereas  it  has  now  become  desireable  that 
the  respective  claims  of  ttie  United  Stales  and  Great 
Britain  should  be  dcfinitely  seltled;  and  that  said  ter- 
ritory may,  no  longer  than  need  be,  remain  subject 
to  the  evil  consequences  of  the  divided  allegiance  of 
its  American  and  British  population,  and  of  the  con- 
fusion and  conflict  of  national  jurisdictions,  danger- 
ous to  the  cherished  peace  and  good  understanding 
of  the  two  countries. 

“With  a view,  therefore,  that  steps  be  taken  for 
the  abrogation  of  said  convention  of  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust, one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven, 
in  ttie  mode  prescribed  in  its  second  article,  and  that 
the  attention  of  the  governments  of  both  countries 
may  be  tile  more  earnestly  directed  to  the  adoption 
of  all  proper  measures  for  a speedy  and  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  differences,  and  disputes  in  regard  to 
the  said  territory: 

“ Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  in  congress  assembled , 
That  tlie  president  of  the  United  States  be,  and  he 
is  he  re  by , authorised,  at  his  discretion,  lo  give  to  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  the  notice  required  by 
the  second  article  of  the  said  convention  of  the  6th 
of  August,  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  for 
the  abrogation  of  the  same.” 

Approved,  April  27,  124G. 
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Now,  therefore,  after  a careful  consideration  of 
the  premises,  I,  James  K.  Polk,  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  .and 
discretion  vested  in  me  by  the  said  “joint  resolution 
concerning  the  Oregon  territory,”  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  second  article  of  the  convention  of  the  6lhof 
August,  1827,  therein  mentioned,  do  hereby,  in  be- 
half of  the  United  States,  give  notice  to  her  majesty 
the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  from 
and  after  the  delivery  of  these  presents  by  the  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  at  London  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  or 
her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  said  convention  shall  be  entirely  annulled 
and  abrogated. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I have  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. — 
Given,  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Wash- 
es.] ington,  this  twenty-eight  day  of  April,  A.  D. 
1846,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  said 
states  the  seventieth. 

JAMES  K.  FOLK. 

By  the  President: 

James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State. 


MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  m’LANE. 

[No.  33.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  6,  1846. 

Sir:  I transmit  to  you,  herewith,  a copy  of  the 
project  of  a convention  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Pa- 
kenham this  morning,  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
Oregon  question,  together  with  a copy  of  the  proto- 
col of  the  proceeding.  This  being  the  regular  day 
for  the  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  the  subject  was 
brought  before  them  by  the  president.  The  result 
was  a determination  on  his  part  to  submit  the  pro- 
ject to  the  senate  for  their  previous  advice.  This 
will  be  done  as  soon  as  the  proper  message  can  be 
prepared,  and  the  necessary  papers  copied. 

I am,  &.c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c. 

MR.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 

[No.  34.]  Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  13,  1846. 

Sir:  The  president  communicated  to  the  senate,  on 
the  10th  instant,  a confidential  message,  of  which  I 
transmit  you  a copy,  asking  their  previous  advice  in 
regard  to  the  project  of  a convention  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  Oregon  question,  delivered  to  me  by 
Mr.  Pakenham  on  the  6th  inst. 

On  yesterday  the  senate  adopted  the  following  re- 
solution: 

uReso_lved,  (two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  con- 
curring,) That  the  president  of  the  United  States 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  advised  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  British  government  accompanying  his  mes- 
sage to  the  senate,  dated  10lh  June,  1846,  for  a con- 
vention to  settle  boundaries,  &c.,  between  the  United 
Slates  and  Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  or 
Stony  Mountains.” 

The  vole  of  the  senate  stood  37  to  12. 

1 have  learned  from  the  best  sources  that  the  sen- 
ate gave  this  advice  under  the  conviction  that,  by 
the  true  construction  of  the  second  article  of  the 
projet,  the  right  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  to 
navigate  the  Columbia  would  expire  with  the  ter- 
mination of  their  present  license  to  trade  with  the 
Indians,  &c.  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  on 
the  30th  May,  1859.  In  a conversation  with  Mr. 
Pakenham  to-day,  1 communicated  this  fact  to  him, 
and  requested  him  to  state  it  in  Ins  despatch  to  Lord 
Aberdeen. 

The  treaty  will  be  signed  and  sent  to  the  senate  on 
Monday  next;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
will,  in  some  form  or  other,  place  upon  their  record 
their  understanding  of  its  true  construction  in  this 
particular.  1 am,  &c., 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c,,  &c. 

ME.  BUCHANAN  TO  MR.  M’LANE. 
fNo.  36.]  Department  of  Stale, 

Washington,  June  22,  1846. 

Sir:  The  senate  having  given  its  constitutional  advice 
and  consent  to  the  treaty  concluded  on  tne  15th  instant 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  the  ad- 
justment of  the  Oregon  question,  the  president  has  rati- 
fied it  on  the  pan  ol  the  government  of  the -United 
States,  and  I now  transmit  to  you  the  American  ratifi- 
cation, to  be  exchanged  against  that  of  her  Britannic 
majesty.  You  will,  accordingly,  upon  the  receipt  of  this 
despatch,  inform  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs  that  the  ireaty  lias  been  ratified 
on  our  part,  and  that  you  are,  as  you  will. perceive  by 
the  special  power  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  authorized 
to  exchange  the  ratifications  with  such  person  asrinay 
be  duly  empowered  for  that  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 


British  government.  As  no  difficulty  or  delay  in  this 
exchange  is  anticipated.  General  Armstrong,  who  car- 
ries out  the  treaty,  has  been  instructed  to  wait  for,  and 
take  the  charge  of,  the  English  ratification,  if,  in  your 
opinion,  there  is  a prospect  of  its  being  obtained  iff  time 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  steamer  of  the  19th  of  July. — 
Should  -the  exchange  copy  not  be  received  until  after 
that  date,  you  will  either  avail  yourself  of  some  safe 
private  conveyance  to  forward  it  to  this  country,  or  to 
send  it  to  General  Armstrong,  Liverpool,  fur  transmis- 
sion. 

I am,  sir.  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

Louis  McLane,  Esq.,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

LORD  ABERDEEN  TO  MR.  m’LANE. 

Foreign  Office,  May  22,  1846. 

The  undersigned,  her  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  has  had  the  honor  to  receive 
the  note  of  Mr.  McLane,  envoy  extraordinary  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
dated  the  20ih  and  dilivered  on  the  21st  instant,  enclos 
ing  a document,  dated  the  28th  day  of  April,  signed  by 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  state,  in  which,  after 
reciting  a joint  resolution  concerning  the  Oregon  territo- 
ry which  has  been  adopted  by  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  the  president  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of 
that  resolution,  gives  to  her  Britannic  majesty’s  govern- 
ment the  notice  required  by  the  second  article  of  the 
convention  of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  for  the  abrogation  of  the 
same. 

The  undersigned  acknowledges,  accordingly,  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty’s  government,  the  receipt  of  the  said 
notice;  and  declares  that,  in  conformity  with  its  tenor, 
her  majesty’s  government  will  consider  the  convention 
of  the  6th  of  August,  1827,  abrogated  accordingly  from 
the  21st  day  of  May,  1347. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  to  renew  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane the  assurances  of  his  high  consideration. 

ABERDEEN. 


Louis  McLane,  E-q.,  &c  , &c.,  &c. 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  R.  JOHNSON,  OF  MD., 
ON  TP1E  TARIFF. 


delivered  in  the  SENATE  U.  STATES,  JULY  18,  1846. 

Mr.  President:  But  for  the  very  important  cha- 
racter of  the  measure  now  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  senate,  1 should  not  venture  to  partici- 
pate in  the  debate.  If  the  subject  was  of  ordinary 
character  and  interest,  embracing  but  few  topics 
and  admitting  but  few  illustrations,  I should  have 
been  restrained,  as  well  by  respect  for  myself  as  for 
the  senate,  from  taxing  its  time  and  patience  further; 
for  all  must  be  conscious  who  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  the  honorable  senators  from  Maine  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, (Mr.  Evans  and  Mr.  Davis,)  who  have  pre- 
ceded me,  that,  a3  far  as  the  particular  questions 
they  have  spoken  to  are  concerned,  the  whole  mat- 
ter has  been  exhausted.  Bringing  to  the  discussion 
great  accuracy  and  fullness  of  knowledge,  and  ap- 
plying it  with  the  most  consummate  ability,  who- 
ever undertakes  to  follow  them  may  well  despair 
enforcing  any  thing  they  have  said. 

It  is  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  avoid  altogether,  as 
far  as  I may  be  able,  the  ground  thus  ably  occupied. 
In  what  I am  about  to  offer  I propose  to  do  by  consi- 
dering under  three  distinct  heads  the  effects  of  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

].  I shall,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  into  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

2.  1 shall  proceed  to  show,  in  a way  which  has 
not  yet  been  attempted,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
bill  on  the  domestic  industry  and  on  the  laborers  of 
the  country. 

3.  And  I shall,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  bring 
forward  some  facts  not  as  yet  presented,  to  show  that, 
assuming  as  correct  the  estimates  submitted  to  us 
at  different  times  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  that  which  lie  sent  us 
yesterday,  or  adopting  those  which  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  finance  laid  before  tile  senate,  or 
those  which  I understand  have  been  submitted  by 
the  chairman  of  the  corresponding  committee  in  the 
other  house,  the  bill  will  not  produce  an  amount  of 
revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I propose  to  inquire  into 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  bill.  I understand 
it  to  be  founded  on  the  opinion  maintained  and  laid 
before  congress  and  the  country  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  his  annual  message  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  session,  and  by  the  sce- 
retary  of  the  treasury,  in  his  annual  report — that 
congress  possesses  no  constitulional  power  to  pro- 
tect the  domestic  industry  of  the  United  States, 
either  directly,  by  the  taxing  power,  or  by  any  other 
power  through  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power.— ■ 
it  is  very  true,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  chair- 
man of  ihe  committee  on  foreign  relations,  the  dis- 
firiguised  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie,) said  yeterday  that  neither  in  this  debate,  nor 


at  any  other  time  on  this  floor  during  this  session, 
had  the  question  been  mooted  or  the  power  denied; 
yet  I am  sure  that  I should  be  doing  that  honorable 
gentleman  great  injuslice,  and  the  other  friends  of 
the  bill  equal  injustice,  if  1 should  assume  that  this 
declaration  was^nterrded  to  be  understood  as  a con- 
cession, on  his  or  their  part,  that  such  a power  did 
exist.  But,  however  that  may  be,  both  the  presi- 
dent and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury , in  the  discharge 
of  their  respective  duties  to  the  nation,  have  re- 
commended to  us  a bill  even  more  objectionable 
than  the  present, on  the  very  ground,  amongst  others, 
that  there  is  not,  in  the  constitution,  any  authority, 
expressed  or  implied,  under  which  the  industry  of 
the  country  can  be  protected,  in  -whole  or  in  part, 
either  directly,  by  the  taxing  power,  or  by  any  olher 
power  to  be  exerted  by  means  of  the  taxing  power. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  does  appear  to  me  passing 
strange  that,  at  this  period  of  our  national  existence, 
in  the  year  1846,  fifty  seven  years  since  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  it  should  be  officially  declared 
by  two  such  high  officers. of  this  government  that  it 
possesses  no  authority  to  protect  our  own  labor— the 
industry  of  our  own  citizens — against  restrictions 
imposed  by  foreign  legislation,  and  imposed  to  injure 
il;  that  we  have  no  power  to  defend  our  own  indus- 
try against  the  countervailing  duties  of  other  nations, 
no  matter  how  destructive  they  are  found  in  their 
practical  results,  nor  how  clear  it  may  be  that  they 
were  levied  for  that  very  end. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  opinion  be  well  founded, 
then  there  is  no  such  protective  power  any  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States;  for,  if  it  be 
not  in  the  general  government,  we  are  entirely  with- 
out it.  So  far  as  my  reading  and  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  value  of  any  nations  industry  can  be  pro- 
tected against  the  rival  industry  of  other  nations  only 
by  the  exercise  of  this  very  taxing  power;  and  the 
result  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  power  which  has 
beeen  exerted  and  is  now  exerted  by  all  the  other 
governments  of  the  world  for  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  of  every 
variety  of  their  own  industry,  and  however  effective 
and  advantageous  such  protection  may  have  proved, 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  no  such  power,  either  in  our  general  govern- 
ment or  in  our  respective  state  governments.  That 
is  the  clear  and  undeniable  conclusion;  and  if  it  be 
so,  then  it  i3  equally  clear  that  we  are  independent 
but  in  name;  if  it  be  so,  then  we  are  in  a state  of 
colonial  vassalage,  laboring  under  all  the  evils 
of  that  condition,  but  with  out  any  of  its  coun- 
tervailing benefits,  if  there  be  any;  if  it  be  so,  then  I 
aver  that  we  are  still  colonies,  and  colonies  of  Eng- 
land, without  enjoying  the  advantages  of  such  assis- 
tance as  a mother  government  might,  in  her  generosi- 
ty or  by  her  interest,  be  disposed  io  confer  upon  us. 

But  is  it  so,  Mr.  President?  Are  we  without  a go- 
vernment, so  far  as  relates  to  that  most  important  of 
all  other  powers — the  power  of  protecting  ourselves 
against  the  legislation  and  the  rival  labor  of  other 
nations  of  the  world?  A glance  (and  it  shall  be  but 
a glance)  at  the  condition  of  tilings  subsequent  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  present  constitution,  and  for  sometime 
immediately  succeeding  it,  will  bring  us  to  a correct 
result. 

So  long  as  we  were  colonies,  our  industry  could 
be  most  effectually  protected,  either  by  the  power  of 
the  British  parliament  to  enact  countervailing  laws 
for  the  benefit  of  tiieir  colonies,  or  by  enacting  laws 
authorizing  the  colonial  governments  to  pass  such 
countervailing  laws.  This  power  was  exercised  from 
time  to  time, arid  advantageously.  But  we  passed  from 
the  colonial  state;  we  declared  ourselves  independ- 
ent; we  achieved  our  independence  in  many  a well 
fought  battle  field,  and  a seven  years’  war  ended  in 
the  recognition  by  the  mother  country  of  these  Unit- 
ed Stales  as  a free  and  independent  nation.  The  war 
of  arms  was  thus  caused  to  terminate.  In  that  war 
of  arms  we  came  off  victorious,  and  in  the  joy  of 
our  hearts  and  in  the  glow  of  our  patriotism,  thought 
that  we  had  conquered,  for  ourselves  independence 
in  lad  as  well  as  in  name.  But  what  at  once  suc- 
ceeded? Great  Britain,  who  had  failed  to  subdue  us 
by  force,  commenced  upon  us  a war  of  commercial 
regulations — regulations  which  were  intended  to  se- 
cure to  her  own  subjects  advantages  over  and  to  the 
injury  of  tile  people  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
various  pursuits  of  human  industry.  What  was  the 
effect?  Our  trade  languished;  our  public  and  indivi- 
dual credit  rapidly  declined;  uur  national  and  indivi- 
dual debts  largely  increased,  and  we  found,  to  our 
amazement  ar.d  dismay,  that,  so  far  from  enjoying 
the  happiness,  the  plenty,  and  the  wealfli  which  we 
had  promised  ourselves  in  the  peaceful  employment  of 
our  own  labor,  under  the  protection  of  a free  and 
independent  government  of  our  own  choice,  we  were 
worse  off,  in  these  particulars,  than  we  had  been  be- 
fore our  independence  was  accomplished. 
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From  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  peace  down  to  the 
year  1789,  the  tlale  of  the  country  became  absolute- 
ly insufferable.  How  was  this  attempted  to  be  cor 
reeled?  The  states  of  the  confederacy,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  sovereignty,  first,  each  state  for  itself, 
and  secondly,  by  the  combination  of  several  states, 
attempted,  by  a system  of  countervailing  imposts 
and  other  commercial  regulations,  to  redeem  the  di- 
lapidated condition  of  the  industry  of  the  coun'ry, 
to  revive  its  credit,  and  to  restore  its  general  pros- 
perity. Virginia  thus  interfered;  Maryland  thus  in- 
terfered; Delaware  thus  interfeied;  other  states  thus 
interfered.  But  what  was  still  the  practical  result? 
Each  of  these  slates  having  authority  only  over  its 
own  ports,  could  not  prevent  free  importation  of 
goods  into  the  ports  of  the  other  states;  and  goods 
thus  imported  duty  free  w'ould,  in  spite  of  every  at- 
tempt to  prevent  it,  find  their  way  into  the  consump- 
tion of  those  states  where  these  same  goods  had  to 
pay  duty.  Thus  the  attempt  to  which  portions  of 
the  country,  under  distressand  emergency,  had  vain- 
ly resorted,  utterly  failed,  and  it  failed  not  because 
the  means  which  they  employed  were  not  in  their 
own  nature  sufficient,  and  would  not,  if  universally 
employed,  have  effected  all  that  was  hoped  for  and 
all  that  was  needed,  but  precisely  for  the  want  of 
power  to  make  their  operation  universal. 

I speak,  sir,  but  the  truth  of  history  when  I say 
that  it  was  this  very  difficulty,  this  very  imbecility  to 
which  I have  just  referred,  that  brought  the  federal 
constitution  into  existence.  The  new  federal  go- 
vernment, among  other  great  and  wholesome  powers 
conferred  upon  it,  was  endowed  with  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  and  to  lay  duties  and  imposts;  and  at 
once,  and  by  the  exercise  of  these  two  important 
prerogatives,  it  was  enabled  to  accomplish  that 
which  the  power  of  the  states  had  been  inadequate 
to  effect.  The  constitution  so  came  into  being,  and, 
at  Ihe  time  of  its  birth,  the  entire  south,  the  middle 
states,  and  the  northern  states,  all  held  the  same 
opinion,  not  only  as  to  the  existence  of  the  power  in 
congress  to  encourage  and  protect  by  taxation  Ame- 
rican labor  and  American  industry,  but  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  for  its  exercise. 

In  proof  of  this  unanimity  of  sentiment,  suffer  me, 
Mr.  President,  to  read  one  of  five  memorials  present- 
ed to  the  first  congress  of  the  United  States  from 
Boston,  from  New  York,  from  Philadelphia,  from 
Baltimore,  and  from  Charleston.  I will  read,  sir, 
from  a memorial  signed  by  eight  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six inhabitants  of  Baltimore. 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

the  petition  of  the  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and 

others,  of  the  town  of  Baltimore,  humby  shcwelh: 

That  since  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  revolution,  your  petitioners  have  ob- 
served with  serious  regret  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  interests  of  the  country  rapidly  declining, 
while  the  wealth  of  the  people  hath  been  prodigally 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  those  articles,  from  fo- 
reigners, which  our  citizens,  if  properly  encouraged, 
were  fully  competent  to  furnish. 

To  check  this  growing  evil,  applications  were 
made  by  petitions  to  some  of  the  state  legislatures; 
these  guardians  of  the  people,  in  several  of  the  states, 
interposed  their  authority;  laws  were  by  them  enact- 
ed, with  the  view  of  subduing,  or  at  least  diminish- 
ing the  rage  for  foreign,  and  encouraging  domestic 
manufactures;  but  the  event  had  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed to  all  ranks  of  men,  that  no  effectual  provision 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  until  one  uniform  ef- 
ficient government  should  pervade  this  wide  extend- 
ed country. 

The  happy  period  having  now  arrived,  when  the 
United  States  are  placed  in  a new  situation,  when 
the  adoption  of  the  general  government  gives  one 
sovereign  legislature  the  sole  and  exclusive  power 
of  laying  duties  upon  imports;  your  petitioners  re- 
joice at  the  prospect  this  afi’ords  them,  that  America, 
freed  from  the  commercial  shackles  which  have  so 
long  bound  her,  will  see  and  pursue  her  true  interest, 
becoming  independent  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name; 
and  they  confidently  hope,  that  the  encouragement 
and  protection  of  American  manufactures  will  claim 
the  earliest  attention  of  the  supreme  legislature  of 
ttie  nation;  as  it  is  an  univessally  acknowledged  truth, 
that  the  United  States  contain  within  their  limits  re- 
sources amply  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  become  a 
great  manufacturing  country,  and  only  want  the  pa- 
tronage and  support  of  a wise  energetic  govern- 
ment. 

Your  petitioners  conceive  it  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply arguments  to  so  enlightened  a body  as  the  one 
they  have  now  the  honor  of  addressing,  to  convince 
them  of  the  propriety  and  importance  of  attending 
to  measures  so  obviously  necessary,  and,  indeed,  in- 
dispensable; as  every  member  must  have  observed 
and  lamented  the  present  tnelancholly  state  of  this 
country,  the  number  of  her  poor  increasing  for  want 
of  employment;  foreign  debts  accumulating;  houses 


and  lands  depreciating  in  value;  trade  and  manufac- 
turers languishing  and  expiring.  This  being  a feint 
sketch  of  the  gloomy  picture  this  country  exhibits, 
it  is  to  the  supreme  lesgislature  of  the  United  States, 
a9  the  guardians  of  the  whole  empire,  that  every 
eye  is  now  directed ; from  their  united  wisdom,  their 
patriotism,  their  ardent  love  of  their  country,  your 
petitioners  expect  to  derive  that  aid  and  assistance, 
which  alone  can  dissipate  their  just  apprehensions, 
and  animate  .them  with  hopes  of  success  in  future, 
by  imposing  on  all  foreign  articles  which  can  be 
be  made  in  America,  such  duties  as  will  give  a just 
and  decided  preference  to  their  labors,  and  thereby 
discountenancing  that  trade  which  tends  so  materi- 
ally to  injure  them,  and  impoverish  their  country; 
and  which  may,  also,  in  their  consequence,  contri- 
bute to  the  'discharge  of  the  national  debt,  and  the 
due  support  of  government. 

Your  petitioners  take  the  liberty  to  annex  a list  of 
such  articles  as  are,  or  can  be'manufactured  in  this 
place,  on  moderate  terms;  and  they  humbly  trust 
that  you  will  fully  consider  Ihcir  request,  and  grant 
them,  in  common  with  the  other  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  of  the  United  Slates,  that  relief  which, 
in  your  wisdom,  may  appear  proper.” 

I will  not  lead  the  others,  but  they  all  hold,  sub- 
stantially the  same  language.  The  memorial  from 
Charlestown  was  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
subject  of  encouraging  and  protecting  ship-building, 
and  all  the  manufacturing  industry  employed  in 
ship-building.  These  it  prayed  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  action  of  the  general  government.  Ac- 
cordingly by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  congress,  manu- 
factures are  mentioned  in  association  with  other 
things,  as  objects  which  it  was  intended  to  protect 
by  the  passage  of  that  act;  this  appears  in  the  very 
preamble  of  the  law  itself.  It  is  in  these  words: 

“Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  supportof  govern- 
ment, for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  U.  States, 

AND  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT  AND  PROTECTION  OF  MANU- 
FACTURES, that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  imported.” 

No  man  then  doubted  either  the  power,  or  the  ex- 
pediency, or  the  absolute  necessity  of  exercising  it. 
The  effect  proved,  and  at  once,  the  wisdom  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  men  of  that  day.  The  resources 
of  the  country  were  developed,  public  and  individu- 
al credit  were  restored,  our  drooping  energies  reviv- 
ed, and  we  started  at  once  on  a career  of  unexam- 
pled prosperity,  which  astonished  the  world.  From 
that  day  until  a comparatively  recent  period,  al- 
though act  after  act  was  passed  by  congress  for  the 
self-same  purposes  which  were  ayowed  in  the  act  of 
’89,  none,  no  not  one,  was  found,  with  reputation, 
or  without  reputation,  to  breathe  so  much  as  a doubt, 
far  less  to  deny  the  power  of  congress,  to  grant  such 
protection,  or  the  propriety  of  granting  it.  And 
again,  I speak  but  the  truth  of  history,  when  I say 
that  in  proportion  to  the  encouragement  and  defence 
extended  by  these  laws  to  the  industry  of  the  coun- 
tury,  was  the  improvement  of  the  country.  These 
protective  acts  continued  to  be  passed  without  dis- 
pute or  question,  from  1789  down  to  1822.  Some 
little  doubt  was  then,  and  for  the  first  time,  intimat- 
ed in  the  slate  of  Massachusetts,  (at  that  period  ex- 
tensively, and  almost  exclusively,  engaged  in  com- 
merce,) as  to  the  power.  But  there  was  not  so  much 
as  a whisper  of  any  such  opinion  from  the  south, 
where  unfortunately  as. I sincerely  believe,  for  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  whole  country,  such  protec- 
tion is  now  held  by  a portion  of  the  people  to  be  not 
merely  unconstitutional,  but  posilively  unjust  and 
tyrannical.  I do  not  deny  that  this  change  in  the 
opinion  of  the  south  is  the  result  of  honest  convic- 
tion, but  still  the  facts  remain  that  it  is  a change,  a 
very  great  change,  an  utter  and  radical  change,  of 
opinions  long  and  patriotically  maintained,  and  long 
and  beneficially  carried  out. 

I shall  not  go  into  a history  of  the  troubles  which 
have  grown  out  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  from 
the  time  it  first  manifested  iiseif  in  the  south,  down 
to  the  time  when  it  proved  so  fruitful  a source  of 
controversy,  discontent,  public  agitation  and  alarm.. 
Its  effect  has  been  to  disturb  all  the  elements  of  our 
national  industry.  Congress  has  protected  that  in- 
dustry one  day;  and  refused  to  protect  it  the  next. — 
One  day  it  has  been  encouraged,  the  next  day  it  has 
been  stricken  down.  At  length  our  domestic  hori- 
zon was  darkened  by  these  lowering  clouds  which 
arose  previous  to  the  compromise  act,  and  threaten- 
ed us  with  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  A distinguished 
senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Clay,)  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  many,  but  as  the  country  admitted, 
from  the  purest  patriotism,  recommended  the  pas- 
sage of  that  celebrated  law,  and  succeeded  in  car- 
rying it  through  botli  houses.  It  was  then,  and  has 
ever  since  been  denominated  the  compromise  act — 
but  of  what  was  it  a compromise?  not  of  the  protec- 
tive principle,  not  by  surrendering  that  principle,  or 
admitting  that  the  power  to  protect  did  not  exist,  but 


by  determining,  from  a sincere  conviction  that  such 
a course  would  be  best  for  the  manufacturing  inte- 
rest, while  at  the  same  time  it  would  avoid  the  awful 
calamities  of  civil  war;  that  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  power  should  not  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
country,  be  carried  beyond  a defined  limit. 

The  voice  of  pacification  was  heard  from  these 
walls;  the  warlike  sounds  which  threatened  the  shed- 
ding of  fraternal  blood  were  hushed.  The  north 
breathed  freer,  the  men  of  the  middle  states  ceased 
to  he  dismayed,  and  the  men  of  the  south  rejoiced, 
and  all  had  cause  to  rejoice.  For  it  is  my  sincere 
belief,  that  if  this  compromise  law  had  not  passed, 
and  South  Carolina  had  not  been  satisfied,  and  if  we 
had  attempted  by  force  to  execute  upon  her  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  as  would  have  been  done,  the  end  of 
this  government  and  of  our  happy  confederacy  would 
have  been. 

And  now  let  us  inquire  what  was  the  practical 
operation  of  that  far  famed  and  patriotic  compro- 
mise ac'?  It  resulted  precisely  as  had  been  predict- 
ed, by  some  in  this  unvarying  fact,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  rate  of  duties  descended  in  the  scale, 
did  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  fall  and 
sink  with  them;  and  when  these  duties  had  reached 
their  lowest  point,  every  man  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  that  day,  must  admit  that  a scene  of  uni- 
versal distress  in  the  south,  as  well  as  at  the  north, 
in  the  west,  as  well  as  at  the  east,  overspread  the 
entire  country,  to  an  extent  never  before  seen. 

And  what  were  we  to  do?  what  did  the  patriotic 
statesmen  of  that  day  resolve  to  do?  The  credit  of 
the  government  was  gone;  its  accredi'ed  agents  who 
went  to  England  to  borrow  money  were,  in  London, 
and  to  the  disgrace  of  the  United  States,  almost  dri- 
ven from  ’change;  we  could  not  have  borrowed  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  in  a hundred;  and  while  the  public 
credit  was  thus  postrate,  our  individual  credit  failed 
ever,  in  a greater  proportion.  Establishments  which 
had  cost  millions,  which  had  added  tens  of  millions 
to  the  public  wealth,  which  had  employed  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  industrious  hands,  spread  domestic 
comfort  and  private  happiness  all  around  them,  were 
sacrificed  under  the  hammer, not  only  to  the  utter  ruin 
of  their  proprietors, but  almost  to  the  starvation  of  the 
operatives  to  whom  they  had  given  bread.  It  was  un- 
der this  condition  of  things  that  the  act  ’42,  which 
the  senate  is  now  invoked  to  destroy,  ca  ae  into  ex- 
istence. The  act  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
the  labor  of  the  country  was  to  be  protected,  and 
as  a means  to  this,  that  the  capitalists  were  also  to 
be  protected;  without  whose  money  l)ie  labor  of  the 
country  could  not  be  made  to  flourish.  The  law  was 
passed,  and  what  has  been  the  result?  From  ’42  to- 
the  present  period,  when  the  manufacturing  portion 
of  our  community  is  thrown  into  general  consterna- 
tion, by  the  fear  that  your  new  bill  shall  pass,  what 
has  been  the  state  of  the  nation?  I leave  it  to  you, 
who  are  asking  us  to  destroy  this  law,  to  say  whether 
the  business  of  this  country  ever  knew  a happier  or 
more  prosperous  period.  When  was  personal  wealth 
better  secured;  private  labor  better  rewarded,  and 
individual  and  public  credit  occupying  a higher  po- 
sition? Let  any  man  point  me  to  a brighter  period 
hvour  history. 

And,  Mr.  President,  is  not.  the  nation  taken  by  sur- 
prise, when  it  finds  that  you  are  iu  earnest  in  an  at- 
tempt to  repeal  this  law?  I know  that  it  is  easy  for 
gentlemen  in  the  South  to  say  that  they  would  have 
been  surprised  if  such  a bill  had  not  been  recom- 
mended, but  if  they  will  be  as  candid  as  their  nature 
prompts  them  to  be  in  all  other  things  must  they  nor, 
one  and  all,  admit  that  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Chief  Magistrate  in  other  portions  of  the  country 
have  been  equally  surprised  that  such  a hill  as  this 
has  found  its  way  into  these  halls  under  his  recom- 
mendation?- Must  they  not,  as  honest  men,  admit, 
one  and  all,  that  if  Mr.  Polk,  when  a candidate  for 
the  presidency,  with  the  frankness  and  manly  inde- 
pendence which  became  him,  had  declared,  in  ad- 
vance, ilia t such  a bill  as  this  should,  if  lie  succeed- 
ed, be  passed  under  his  sanction,  and  his  influence, 
that  he  never  would  have  been  president  of  the 
United  Stales?  The  senator  from  Massachusetts  took 
occasion  to  say  this  morning  that,  when  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, during  the  last  presidential  canvass,  he  saw 
means  resorted  to  (whether  ignorantly  or  designedly) 
to  mislead  the  honest  and  confiding  demo-racy  of 
Pennsylvania.  I will  here  add  my  testimony  to  the 
same  effect.  1 have  been  myself  witness  once,  if 
not  oftener,  to  the  same  disgraceful  exhibition.  On 
my  way  to  address  a mass  meeting  at  Lancaster,  in 
that  state,  1 stopped  at  the  town  of  Columbia,  and 
went  into  what  1 was  told  was  a democratic  tavern. 
On  the  wall  of  the  bar-room  I saw  a handbill,  on 
which  was  printed  in  large  capitals,  “The  tariff  act 
of  ’42  lo  be  preserved  only  by  electing  James  K. 
Polk.”  I wanted  lo  get  possession  of  one  of  the  bills, 
to  make  use  of  it  where  1 was  going,  and  I purchas- 
ed one. 
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[Mr.  Haywood.  What  did  you  give  for  it?] 

Mr.  Johnson.  I think  I gave  a quarter  of  a dollar, 
(a  laugh,)  but  it  was  worth  more  than  that  to  Mr 
Polk.  It  and  tricks  like  it  served  to  make  him  what 
he  is — the  president. 

[Mr.  Dallas.  I never  saw  the  handbill.] 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  you  never  saw  that  one,  sir,  you 
must  have  seen  several  like  it  during  the  canvass. — 
This  handbill  proclaimed  to  those  whom  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  are  fond  of 
speaking  of  as  “the  hard-fisted  democracy  of  the 
country,”  that  there  would  be  a meeting  at  Columbia 
a few  days  afterwards,  and  urging  them  to  come  out 
in  their  strength  to  hear  the  best  men  of  the  democ- 
racy explain  the  democratic  tariff  of  ’42 — to  hear 
the  tariff  vindicated  from  the  mouths  of  men  on 
whose  integrity  they  could  rely — men  who  were  in- 
capable of  deception.  Among  those  “best  men” 
was,  if  I remember  right,  the  present  secretary  of 
state.  He  was  one  of  those  who  was  to  demonstrate 
to  the  confiding  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  that  the 
tariff  of  ’42  was  a democratic  measure;  that  the 
whigs  had  attempted  to  defeat  it,  but  could  not,  and 
called  upon  them  to  elect  James  K.  Polk,  that  they 
might  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  of  ’42, 
“without  the  alteration  of  a letter.” 

Now,  I do  not  say  that  any  honest  man  was  en- 
gaged in  such  deception,  and  I have  only  mentioned 
these  facts  to  show  that  the  people  were  deceived — 
grossly,  shamelessly,  degradedly  deceived — and  I 
hazard  the  assertion  that  no  delegate  from  Pennsyl- 
vania will  deny  that  if,  with  the  candor  and  manli- 
ness which  became  him,  Mr.  Polk  had  written  to 
Pennsylvania,  avowing  that,  should  he  become  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  tariff  of  ’42  should 
not  be  suffered  to  stand  a single  session  of  congress, 
he  would,  to  this  hour,  have  remained  James  K. 
Polk.  Well  may  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  say,  in 
their  memorials,  that  they  are  astonished — that  they 
have  been  betrayed  and  shamefully  defrauded;  and 
well  may  they  say  that  their  only  ray  of  hope  is 
found  here,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  Slates;  and 
with  no  less  truth  may  they  add,  that  that  ray  of 
hope  proceeds  from  the  whig  members  of  this  body, 
and  almost  from  them  alone.  In  the  entire  history 
of  our  party  struggles — in  all  the  agitations  of  the 
political  elements — in  all  our  conflicts  for  power,  du- 
ring every  former  period  of  the  government — never 
has  there  existed  such  absolute,  open,  and  vile  de- 
ception as  has  been  practised  by  the  democratic  lead- 
ers and  politicians  on  confiding  Pennsylvania. 

I hear,  or  at  least  I see  it  said  in  some  whig  pa- 
pers, that  whigs  have  no  sympathy  for  her.  That, 
sir,  is  not  my  case.  1 have  sympathy,  deep  sympa- 
thy for  her.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  an  ho- 
nest upright  people,  simple-hearted  and  confiding, 
and  they  have  been  betrayed.  They  trusted,  and 
they  have  been  deceived.  They  were  prosperous 
and  happy,  and  they  are  to  be  impoverished.  And  all 
for  what? — for  what?  Why,  to  carry  out  “the  reve- 
nue standard”  of  duties!  All  because  you  have  be- 
come suddenly  enamored  of  the  principles  of  free 
trade.  All  promises  made  to  Pennsylvania,  whether 
express  or  implied,  are  to  be  broken,  scattered  to 
the  wind.  Those  promises  were  to  be  found  in  eve- 
ry hamlet  and  log-cabin  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  shape 
of  a letter  written  by  the  democratic  candidate,  if  not 
written  to  deceive,  at  least  deceiving.  That  letter, 
with  all  its  soft  and  specious  language,  is  now  to  be 
kept  in  the  back  ground;  and  whet)  those  who  read 
and  fondly  believed  it,  now  come  here  exercising 
their  sacred  privilege  as  freemen,  and  lay  their  com- 
plaints before  the  senate,  that  the  protective  system 
is  about  to  be  destroyed,  and  their  daily  bread  taken 
from  them,  they  are  contemptuously  told,  in  the 
columns  of  the  government  organ,  that  they  could 
not  have  been  deceived;  that  no  man  of  common 
sense  ever  supposed  that,  if  Mr.  Polk  proved  suc- 
cessful in  the  contest,  he  would  not  adopt  the  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  as  the  leading  principles  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

Hear  what  i3  said  in  the  organ  of  the  17th  inst. — 
Commenting  upon  some  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster,)  the  day  before,  it  says: 
“Mr.  Webster  tells  us  that  the  present  adminis- 
ration  are  the  most  accomplished  lpan‘c  makers’  in 
he  country.  Strange  assertion,  indeed,  and  it  has 
10  other  foundation  than  this , that  the  administration 
. ind  its  real  friends,  and  the  real  friends  of  the  coun- 
,ry,  are  carrying  out  a reform  which  has  long  been 
1 lemanded  by  a suffering  people,  which  Mr.  Polk  has 
1 ironnsed,  and  which  teas  known  to  every  man  of  sense 
\ i n the  community  would  be  carried  out  by  the  demo- 
! rulicparty  the.  moment  they  came  into  power." 

' I should  not  refer  to  the  language  of  this  editor, 

| inless  it  had  the  stamp  of  at  least  a quasi  presiden- 
ial  authority;  (and  I think  my  friend  Irom  New  York 
'■  ;ver  the  way  Mr.  Dickinson)  will  agree  with  me 
hat  this  paper  is  at  least  “a  quasipublic  document." — 
, A laugh.] 


It  was  known,  says  the  organ,  to  every  man  of 
sense  that  Mr.  Polk  was  no  protective  man,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  that  he  was  a free  trade  man.  Phis  is 
stultifying,  at  one  blow,  all  Democratic  Pennsylva- 
nia. That  is  all  they  get  for  working  night  and  day 
in  the  good  old  democratic  cause.  And  when  her 
senator  comes  here  and  presents  the  memorial  of 
hundreds  on  hundreds  6f  his  democratic  constitu- 
ents, complainingof  broken  faith  snd  violated  pledges, 
all  he  gets  in  reply  is  to  be  told,  almost  in  words  , upon 
the  president’s  authority,  that  he  and  they  were  fools. 

But  to  proceed.  1 carried  that  purchase  of  mine  to 
a mixed  meeting  elsewhere,  and  I thought  if  1 pro- 
duced it  there  il  would  be  a taking  thing.  Accord- 
ingly, I spread  it  out  upon  the  hustings,  and  told  the 
people  that  I got  it  in  Pennsylvania;  but'  I found  it  to 
be  of  no  use  at  all.  It  made  no  impression — and 
why?  The  democracy  were  induced  to  believe  that 
“it  was  a whig  trick;”  “that  il  had  been  gotten  up 
to  deceive  the  democrats!” 

And  now  what  is  the  condition  we  are  in?  I would 
not  speak  words  of  provocation— I do  not  speak  in 
any  offensive  sense,  but  only  as  the  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi ( Mr.  Speight)  said  a few  days  since,  in  “a  le- 
gal sense.”  [A  laugh.] 

If  this  tariff  bill  shall  be  passed  how  will  il  be 
done?  The  bill  came  to  us  last  Monday  week.  A 
proposition  was  introduced  to  pursue  the  usual  course 
in  this  chamber  by  referring  the  bill,  but  that  motion 
was  voted  dowD.  First,  because  the  finance  com- 
mittee was  not  full.  (Though  it  could  have  been 
made  full  in  five  minutes.)  And  second,  because  the 
committee  would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  examine 
it,  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  senate  would.  What 
else?  A week  elapses,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  at  length  appears  and  debates  the  bill 
with  his  usual  ability  and  courtesy.  And  what  was 
the  ground  he  assumed;  simply  this,  to  show  that  it 
would  raise  sufficient  money,  and  that  the  adoption 
of  the  ad  valorem  principle  would  prevent  frauds,  and 
would  put  an  end  to  the  injustice  perpetrated  under 
the  former  system;  or  to  use  his  words,  would  “get 
clear  of  the  unjust,  unrighteous,  and  villainous  prin- 
ciple which  marked  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  every 
other  tariff  law;”  thus  slandering,  virtually,  all  pre- 
vious congresses,  whig  and  democratic,  from  the 
days  of  Washington  down.  The  honorable  chair- 
man, however,  touched  only  on  the  capacity  of  this 
bill  to  raise  sufficient  revenue;  and  said  he  would 
leave  all  the  other  topics  connected  with  it  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  his  friends  on  that  side  of  the  chamber.  1 
had  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie) 
in  my  eye.  He  entertains  the  opinion,  and  I know 
most  sincerely,  that  the  constitutional  question  is  the 
main  question  involved  in  the  bill,  and  I wanted  to 
hear  him  discuss  it.  If  I could  have  got  the  floor  1 
meant  to  provoke  him  lo  defend  it.  I wanted  to  hear 
him  say  that  this  principle  of  free  trade  had  been  dis- 
tinctly avowed  by  his  own  favorite  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

He  had  heard  a speech  made  on  our  side  of  the 
chamber,  and  made  with  distinguished  ability,  in 
which  the  senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Evans)  tore  lo 
atoms  all  the  estimates  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  had  been  in  error  lo  the  amount  of  some  two  or 
three  millions.  (But,  in  those  days  that’s  a small 
concern.)  The  chairman  said  indeed  it  was  a mat 
ter  of  little  consequence;  nor  did  it  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  the  bill  would  raise  money  or  none 
at  all;  that,  according  to  the  modern  doctrine,  is  a 
question  for  the  administration  alone — that’s  their 
affair,  not  ours,  nor  the  country’s.  My  friend  from 
Maine  after  two  days  scathing  scrutiny,  propounded 
certain  questions  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side;  but 
no  one  on  the  other  side  would,  it  was  said,  debate 
the  bill  but  one  honorable  senator.  We  adjourned. 
And  when  we  met  again  that  “one”  was  not  ready. 
Then  came  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr. 
Davis,)  arid  he  seemed  to  me  lo  have  annihilated 
every  vestige  of  the  bill  He  pressed  them  again  to 
discuss  it,  but  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
McDuffie)  appealed  to  the  courtesy  of  his  own  side 
of  the  senate  to  give  me  leave  to  go  on  to-day. — 
Then  I was  forced  to  infer  that  it,  was  not  their  pur- 
pose to  debate  it  at  all.  Is  not  this  most  extraordi- 
nary? A bill  which  remedies  the  whole  financial 
system  of  the  country,  which  strikes  down  the  prices 
of  all  American  labor;  a bill  which  will  carry  dis- 
may to  the  hearts  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  through  nil  the  Middle  and  the  North- 
ern states;  a bill  which  is  exciting  the  fearful  ap- 
prehensions of  lens  of  thousands  of  those  who  agree 
in  political  sentiments  with  the  majority  here;  such 
a bill  to  be  suffered  to  pass  without  a word  of  expla- 
nation or  vindication!  Are  gentlemen  dissatisfied 
with  the  details  of  the  bill?  Do  they  apprehend  that 
if  it  shall  be  discussed  they  may  be  forced  to  admit 
that  it  is  so  bad  and  imperfect  that  it  should  not  pass? 
What  else  keeps  them  from  speaking?  It  is  not  that 


they  have  objections  to  speaking  in  this  chamber; 
my  friend  over  there  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Sevier)  I 
know  has  no  backwardness  in  that  parlisular.  Are 
we  not  to  hear /rom  him?  Why  this  extraordinary 
and  unexampled  silence!  There  can  be  but  one  rea- 
son— the  bill  cannot  be  vindicated. 

[Mr.  McDuffie. — It  vindicates  itself.] 

Yes,  it  vindicates  itself,  and  in  two  ways;  it  estab- 
lishes two  positions,  it  vindicates  the  principle  on 
which  it  is  founded;  and  on  its  own  face  I suppose; 
it  proves,  also  on  its  face,  how  much  money,  to  a 
dollar,  will  be  raised  under  it.  But  1 think  the  ho- 
norable senator  is  a little  mistaken  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  bill  being  so  very  clear.  But  there  is  a posi- 
tion taken  by  the  government  organ  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  which  is  still  more  startling 
than  the  bill  itself,  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a matter  of 
no  consequence  how  much  revenue  it  will  raise; 
whether  one  million,  or  fifteen  millions,  or  thirty 
millions,  or  not  a dollar — to  any  body  in  the  world 
but  President  Polk  and  his  Cabinet.  The  paper  of 
yesterday  holds  this  language — 

“The  gist  and  burden  of  the  whole  attack  upon 
the  new  tariff  bill  hitherto  is  summed  up  in  the  gen- 
eral and  sweeping  assertion  that  the  administration, 
in  bringing  forward  this  bill,  is  not  taking  proper  care 
of  itself . The  bill,  it  is  said,  in  the  first  place,  if 
fairly  administered,  will  leave  a deficit  in  the  reve- 
nue; and,  in  the  second  place,  that  it  cannot  be  fair- 
ly administered;  and  so  that  deficit  will  be  enlarged 
by  frauds.  Now,  in  reply  to  this,  we  urge  that  these 
are  matters  in  which  the  opposition  may,  as  we 
think,  very  properly  leave  the  administration  lo  look 
out  for  its  own  interests  and  take  care  of  itself.  If 
the  government  measures  is  about  to  injure  the  coun- 
try— to  break  up  the  business  of  men  and  throw  their 
affairs  into  confusion;  or  if,  again,  the  measures  pro- 
posed by  the  government  is  in  itself  oppressive,  or 
unjust,  or  unequal,  or  if  the  country  want  a tariff 
for  protection,  instead  of  a tariff  for  revenue — then 
it  is  very  proper  for  an  opposition,  seeking  in  behalf 
of  the  country,  to  demonstrate  such  to  be  the  case. 
But  our  opposition  seems  to  have  a most  parental 
and  guardian  anxiety  lest  the  administration,  if  left 
to  itself,  should  hereafter  find  itself  embarrassed  by 
the  want  of  funds.  Meaning  no  disrespect  to  any 
whig  gentleman,  we  think  they  might  spare  them- 
selves this  anxiety  till  the  administration  shall  have 
proved  itself  incapleof  framing  a measure  to  raise  a 
suitable  revenue,  and  shall  apply  to  them  for  their 
aid  and  counsel. 

“When  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  Eng- 
land, or  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  France,  brings 
forward  his  budget,  it  is  not  usual  for  opposition 
members  and  deputies  to  get  up  and  say  that  the 
(axes  proposed  are  too  low,  and  that  they  will  leave 
a deficit  in  the  revenue.  On  the  contrary,  the  point 
which  the  opposition  in  those  cases  feel  bound  main- 
ly to  press,  and  the  charge  which  it  brings,  usually 
is  that  the  taxes  are  too  high,  and  that  the  people  are 
unnecessarily  burdened. 

“But  with  u*  the  opposition  sees  fit  to  manage  very 
differently.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  acting 
under  the  direction  of  the  executive,  frames  a bill, 
which  according  to  his  estimate,  will  give  lo  the 
treasury  a suitable  revenue.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  revises  these  esti- 
mates, mokes  some  alterations  in  the  bill  which  he 
thinks  are  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  revenue, 
and  reports  the  measure  to  the  house.  It  passes  that 
body,  and  is  then  brought  to  the  senate,  without 
farther  amendment  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  finance.  It  really  appears  somewhat 
strange  that  the  opposition  should  in  this  slate  of 
things  rally  upon  the  position  that  the  bill  does  not 
tax  the  people  heavily  enough,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  collecting  money  enough  to  carry  on 
the  government! 

“It  is  surely  no  answer  to  this  to  say  an  issue  of  trea- 
sury notes  is  about  to  be  authorized  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  The  new  tariff  looks  to  a perma- 
nent, peace  revenue.  It  should  manifestly,  in  its  per- 
manent provisions,  look  to  nothing  else.  And  the 
creation  of  a sufficient  amount  of  revenue  is  surely 
a matter  in  which  the  administration  is  abundantly  in- 
terested to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  odd  that  the  oppo- 
sition should  be  found  crying  out  for  heavier  taxes  on 
the  people,  in  order  that  the  administration  may  have 
more  money  to  spend  than  itself  sees  fit  to  raise. 

“The  charge  that  the  revenue  will  be  defrauded 
under  the  new  bill,  is  of  the  same  character.  The 
first  effect  of  such  fraud  will  be  to  embarrass  the 
administration.  It  is  a matter  for  the  administration 
to  look  to,  and  to  guard  against.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  will  spare  no  pains  to  maintain  in  every 
port  the  most  competent  and  honest  assessors.  It  is, 
to  say  the  least,  superfluous  and  gratuitous  kindness  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  to  argue  at  great  length 
against  the  government  revenue  measures,  that  it  will 
cheat  the  government  out  of  revenue.  Have  the 
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treasury  department  and  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  and  finances  shown  themselves  so  incompe- 
tent to  do  their  own  business,  that  they  should  thus 
summarily  be  put  under  guardianship?” 

Whether  then  the  bill  will  lead  to  frauds  or  not 
makes  no  difference  to  any  body  but  Mr.  Polk  and  his 
secretary,  Mr.  Walker;  they,  possibly,  may  be  some- 
what embarrassed  should  the  system  work  badly,  but 
nobody  else  has  anything  to  do,  or  say,  or  care  in  the 
matter.  If  these  gentlemen  mean  and  are  able  to 
make  good  to  the  treasury  all  the  losses  it  may  sus- 
tain by  fraud,  then  I can  understand  why,  perhaps, 
they  alone  have  reason  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  But  if  it  is  the  nation  who 
must  make  up  the  losses  and  endure  all  the  conse- 
quences, the  ruinous  consequences,  of  a want  of  rev- 
enue, then  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of  congress 
to  enquire  what  will  be  the  probable  effects  of  the 
measure;  and  whether  it  will  or  will  not  produce  the 
adequate  amount  of  revenue.  Who  says  that  it  will? 
Who'  has  asserted  that  it  will?  Nobody,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance.  He  said  so, 
though  rather  doubtingly, and  with  several  important 
admissions  of  mistake. 

But  to  proceed.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the 
attention  of  the  senate  to  the  new  theory  broached 
by  the  president  and  his  fiscal  officers,  that  congress 
has  tbs  power  of  protection  only  up  to  the  point  of  a 
“revenne  standard.”  A revenue  standard?  what  is  a 
revenue  standard?  I do  not  like  to  attempt  its  de- 
fination,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  to  get  at  one  will 
be  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  disiinguished  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  He  says: 

“The  whole  power  to  collect  taxes,  whether  di- 
rect or  indirect,  is  conferred  by  the  same  clause  of 
the  constitution.  The  words  are,  ‘The  congress  shall 
have  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties  im- 
posts, and  excises.’  A direct  tax  or  excise,  not  for 
reveuue,  but  for  protection,  clearly  would  not  be 
as  much  so  as  a duty  imposed  for  a similar  purpose. 
The  power  is  ‘to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties  imposts, 
and  excises.’  A duty  must  be  laid  only  that  it  may 
be  collected;  and  if  it  is  so  imposed  khat  it  cannot  be 
collected  in  whole  or  in  part,  it  violates  the  declared 
object  of  the  granted  power.  To  lay  all  duties  so 
high  that  none  of  them  could  be  collected,  would 
be  a prohibitory  tariff  upon  that  article.  If  a duty 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  were  imposed  upon  all  or 
upon  a number  of  articles,  so  as  to  diminish  the  re- 
venue upon  all  or  any  of  them,  it  would  operate  as 
a partial  prohibition.  A partial  and  a total  prohibi- 
tion are  alike  in  violation  of  the  true  object  of  the 
taxing  power.  They  only  differ  in  degree  and  not 
in  principle.  If  the  revenue  limit  may  be  exceeded 
one  per  cent.,  it  may  be  exceeded  one  hundred.  If 
it  may  be  exceeded  upon  any  article  it  may  be  ex- 
ceeded upon  all;  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this 
conclusion,  but  in  contending  that  congress  may  lay 
duties  on  all  articles  so  high  as  to  collect  no  revenue 
and  operate  as  a total  prohibition.” 

The  president  is  a little  more  explicit.  He  tells  us; 
“The  attention  of  congress  is  invited  to  the  import- 
ance of  making  suitable  modifications  and  reductions 
of  the  rates  of  duty  imposed  by  our  present  tariff 
laws.  The  object  of  imposing  duties  on  imports 
should  be  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  government.  Congress  may,  undoubtedly, 
in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion,  discriminate  in 
arranging  the  rates  of  duty  on  different  articles;  but 
the  discriminations  should  be  within  the  revenue  stan- 
dard, and  made  with  the  view  to  raise  money  for  the 
support  of  government ?’  ’ 

“It  becomes  important  to  understand  distinctly 
what  is  meant  by  a revenue  standard,  the  maximum 
of  which  should  not  be  exceeded  in  the  rates  of 
duly  imposed.  It  is  conceded,  and  experience  proves, 
that  duties  may  be  laid  so  high  as  to  diminish  or  pro- 
hibit altogether  the  importation  of  any  given  article, 
and  thereby  lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  at 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  importation. 
Such  duties  exceed  the  revenue  rates,  and  are  not 
imposed  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment. If  congress  levy  a duty  for  revenue  of  one 
percent,  on  a given  article,  it  will  produce  a given 
amount  of  money  to  the  treasury,  and  will  inciden- 
tally and  necessarily  afford  protection  or  advantage 
to  the  amount  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  home  manu- 
facturer of  a similaror  like  article  over  the  importer. 
If  the  duty  be  raised  to  ten  per  cent,  it  will  produce 
a greater  amount  of  money,  and  afford  greater  pro- 
tection. If  it  be  still  raised  to  twenty,  twenty  five  or 
thirty  percent,  and  if,  as  it  is  raised,  tbe  revenue  de- 
rived from  it  is  found  to  be  increased,  the  protection 
or  advantage  will  also  be  increased;  but  if  it  be  rais- 
ed to  thirty  one  per  cent,  and  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
venue produced  at  that  rate  is  less  than  at  thirty  per 
cent,  it  ceases  to  be  a revenue  duty.  The  precise 
point  in  the  ascending  scale  of  duties,  at  which  it  is 
ascertained  from  experience,  that  the  revenue  is 
greatest,  is  the  maximum  rate  of  duty,  which  can 


be  laid  for  the  bona  fide  purpose  of  collecting  mo- 
ney for  the  support  of  government.  To  raise  the 
duties  higher  than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  amount  collected,  is  to  levy  them  for  pro- 
tection merely,  ar.d  not  for  revenue.  As  long,  then, 
as  congress  may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duty 
on  a given  article,  and  the  revenue  is  increased,  by 
such  increase  of  duty,  they  are  within  the  revenue 
standard.  When  they  go  beyond  that  point,  and  as 
they  increase  the  duties,  the  revenue  is  increased  or 
destroyed;  the  act  ceases  to  have  for  its  object  the 
rasing  of  money  to  support  government,  but  is  for 
protection  merely.” 

See  how  this  doctrine  breaks  down  the  whole  do- 
mestic industry  of  the  country.  The  president  says, 
he  has  always  been  in  favor  of  incidental  protection, 
and  he  understands  that  to  be  the  protection  which  a 
tax  imposed  exclusively  fer  revenue,  gives  to  the 
manufacturer.  Now  what  is  that  tax?  it  is,  they  tell 
us,  a tax  to  be  limited  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  you  are  to  look  and  see  how  much  tax 
any  particle  articular  will  bear,  so  as  to  yield  the 
largest  practical  amount  of  revenue.  That  is  the 
principle.  Well,  if  it  is  a sound  principle,  it  will  be  as 
sound  and  constitutional  ten  years  hence  as  it  is  now. 
It  is  a principle  which  is  always  to  limit  the  fiscal 
legislation  of  congress.  Now  let  us  look  at  its  prac 
tical  operation  upon  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me,  that  its  inevitable  effect 
must  be  to  strike  it  all  down.  In  illustration  of  this, 
take  a taxable  article,  coarse  cottons,  for  example. 
I will  assume  that  we  have  no  tax  on  coarse  cottons, 
that  they  are  free  from  duty,  and  that  there  is  no 
competition  here  of  a home  fabric,  how  are  we  to 
proceed  that  we  may  raise  the  largest  practicable 
amount  of  revenue  on  its  importation.  What  is  to 
be  ascertained?  First — what  is  the  amount  of  their 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  When  we  have 
ascertained  this,  then  how  much  tax  they  will  bear 
without  diminishing  the  present  consumption.  These 
being  found,  we  lay  our  tax,  say,  thirty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  The  people  of  New  England,  famous  as 
we  all  admit  them  to  be,  for  industry,  enterprise,  and 
shrewdness,  take  it  into  their  heads  that  they  could 
make  the  same  article  with  the  protection  in  the 
home  market  which  a tax  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  the 
foreign  articles  would  give  them;  accordingly  they 
proceed  to  establish  their  factories;  they  produce  an 
article  as  good,  if  not  better  than  the  imported,  and 
they  make  a heavy  profit,  perhaps  more  than  the 
ordinary  average  profit  of  business  men  around  them; 
meanwhile  the  population  of  the  country  increases, 
the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  increases  with  it,  and 
the  annexation  of  Texas  increases  the  demand  still 
further.  As  demand  increases,  factories  are  multi- 
plied, until  they  have  gone  on  and  invested  a hundred 
millions  of  dollars  in  these  establishments;  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  operatives  find  good  wages 
and  constant  employment;  the  consumption  of  the 
country  is  supplied  to  the  whole  extent  that  these 
factories  can  make;  and  the  domestic  article  vies 
with  the  foreign,  and  is  fast  getting  ahead  of  it. — 
what  happens?  the  government  gets  into  a situation 
in  which  it  needs  more  money;  and  what  does  the 
president  say?  I want  a hundred  million  of  dollars 
and  cannot  raise  it,  without  making  as  much  out  of 
foreign  cottons  imported  as  we  can  possibly  get. — 
Experience  shows,  that  under  the  tax  of  thirty  per 
cent,  foreigners  do  not  supply  our  market,  that  it 
discourages  the  importation;  we  must  diminish  our 
tax,  must  tax  foreign  cottons  to  the  revenue  stand- 
ard only,  and  what  is  that?  Why,  the  secretary  says 
that  it  is  the  lowest  tax  that  will  raise  the  greatest 
revenue;  thirty  percent,  is  too  high,  it  keeps  out  the 
foreign  article;  as  long  as  we  keep  on  that  tax  Ame- 
rican factories  will  continue  to  rise.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars are  invested;  thousands  of  families  have  dedicat- 
ed themselves  and  capital  to  that  branch  of  business, 
and  they  are  contented  and  happy,  and  they  are  sup- 
plying the  demand.  This  will  never  do,  says  the 
president  and  his  secretary;  we  must  bring  in  more 
foreign  goods,  we  must  reduce  the  tax  so  low  that 
the  foreign  manufacturer  can  supply  the  whole  de- 
mand; no  sooner  said  than  done,  down  goes  the  tax 
and  what  is  the  result?  Down  go  the  factories,  down 
goes  the  price  of  labor:  down  falls  the  laborer  arid 
his  dependents  upon  his  labor;  down  goes  the  agri- 
culture of  those  who  supply  their  various  wants;  and 
dowD  goes  the  wealth  arid  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
And  why  all  this?  Why,  forsooth,  because  the  only 
constitutional  mode  of  laying  taxes  is  to  make  the 
tax  the  very  lowest,  which  will  bring  the  highest 
amount  of  revenue. 

Now  let  us  take  another  example.  Let  us  take  iron. 
Under  the  tariff  of  ’<12  the  iron  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  have  grown  up  into  a flourishing  con- 
dition, accumulating  for  their  proprietors  wealth, 
and  spreading  around  them  extensive  benefits  to  the 
country  in  all  directions.  Millions  have  been  in- 
vested on  the  faith  of  the  tacit  pledge  that  the  sys- 


tem of  protection  was  to  continuo.  The  tariff  on 
this  article  was  laid,  I will  assume,  to  produce  re- 
venue, but  the  enterprise  and  skill  of  our  people, 
availing  itself  of  the  protection  thus  afforded,  make 
a better  and  a cheaper  article  than  that  imported, 
and  an  article  which,  in  consequence  of  its  low  price 
and  good  quality,  is  driving  out  the  foreign  article 
from  the  American  market.  Well,  what  does  the 
president  say?  He  wants  a larger  amount  of  revenue 
trom  iron.  And  how  is  he  to  get  it?  Congress,  he 
says,  has  no  constitutional  power  to  protect  it  direct- 
ly by  a duty,  or  even  designedly  to  afford  it  inciden- 
tal protection.  It  can  lay  a duly  for  the  single  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  in  exerting  that  power 
congress  has  only  to  inquire  what  money  the  govern- 
ment wants,  and  how  the  amount  can  best  be  raised. 
The  only  question,  iherefore,  that  they  can  legitima- 
tely look  at  is  this.  What  amount  of  tax  will  in- 
crease importation  to  such  an  extent  that  we  shall 
get  the  amount  of  revenue  we  want?  The  duty  must 
not  prevent  importation  in  the  slightest  degree,  for 
the  secretary’s  doctrine  is,  that  a duty  is  equally  un- 
constitutional whether  it  prevents  importation  in 
whole  or  in  part,  because  either  way  it  is  contrary 
to  the  revenue  standard.  Well,  the  secretary  exerts 
his  arithmetic  and  figures  it  out.  He  finds  that  a tax 
on  iron  of  fifty  per  cent,  brings  him  in  but  three  mil- 
lions of  revenue.  He  needs  six  millions.  He  can’t 
get  it  by  a tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  because  that  tax 
keeps  foreign  iron  out  of  the  American  market, 
and  just  so  tar  as  it  does  this  the  tax  is  unconstitu- 
tional. What,  then,  is  he  to  do?  Why,  he  will  try 
a tax  of  forty  per  cent.  If  he  finds  that  that  brings 
him  the  revenue  required  he  lets  it  stand  at  forty, 
but  if  that  leaves  a part  of  the  market  to  American 
competition,  and  prevents  to  that  extent  importation, 
he  lowers  his  duty  to  twenty  per  cent,  and  so  down- 
wards till  he  finds  the  point  where  he  gets  the  largest 
revenue,  and  that  is  when  the  former  is  able  to  sup- 
ply the  whole  American  market.  Then  the  secretary 
cries— Eureka!  I have  got  it!  I have  found  the  re- 
venue standard! 

Bnt  what  becomes  of  the  American  manufacture? 
It  is  prostrated,  destroyed.  This  is  the  new  executive 
doctrine,  and  this  is  its  consequence.  The  president 
and  secretary  oppose  a duty  which  has  been  laid  by 
every  wise  government  in  the  world  to  protect  the 
industry  of  its  own  citizens.  Isolating  himself,  like 
Tiberius  in  his  islands,  the  secretary’s  sole  inquiry 
is,  how  much  money  will  the  law  bring  me?  If  it 
supplies  me  with  aevenue,  I care  not  what  falls  or 
what  stands;  what  American  interest  prospers  or  is 
annihilated;  what  American  labor  flourishes  or  is  de- 
stroyed. The  same  illustration  might  be  applied 
with  proportional  force  to  all  the  articles  of  con- 
sumption or  use  which  we  can  make,  and  which  are 
protected  by  the  existing  tariff. 

It  behooves  us,  Mr.  President,  to  look  at  the  thing 
practically.  When  we  are  asked  to  pass  a new  law, 
the  first  q jeslion  with  every  wise  leghlator  is,  How 
will  it  operate?  Now,  the  favorite  theory  of  the  go- 
vernment is,  that  every  man  knows  his  own  business 
besl;  that  self-interest  is  the  most  eflectual  applica- 
tion of  all  others  to  sharpen  men’s  wits;  that  what- 
ever men  may  think,  or  however  they  may  differ  on 
general  subjects;  each  man  knows  what  hurts  himself; 
and  admit  the  general  truth  of  the  principle — and 
now  what  do  we  see?  Memorials  coming  up  from 
the  people,  from  day  to  day,  imploring  congress  to 
pass  no  bill  which  shall  operate  to  destroy  our  own 
industry.  Gentlemen  make  no  answer.  They  say 
it  is  a misapprehension;  that  the  people  suppose  that 
protection  enriches  them,  but  that  is  all  a mistake 
for,  on  the  contrary,  it  really  injures  them.  But  I 
turn  gentlemen’s  doctrine  upon  themselves,  and  ask, 
Do  not  the  people  know  their  own  business  better 
then  political  theorists?  This  bill  deals  with  labor, 
with  the  labor  that  is  employed  on  iron.  It  deals 
with  those  whom  their  professed  friends  are  con- 
tinually talking  about  as  the  “honest  democracy.” 

It  comes  among  these  men  like  a pestilence,  bringing 
famine  in  its  train.  It  carries  ruin  to  the  furnace, 
to  the  coal  field,  to  the  machine  shop,  to  the  cotton 

factory,  to  the  tailor,  the  shoemaker,  the  hatter to 

all  forms  and  varieties  of  human  industry.  Gentle- 
men say  that  it  will  injure  none  but  the  capitalist. 

Indeed?  If  you  prostrate  the  capitalist,  do  you  not 
in  the  same  blow,  strike  down  all  who  are  depen- 
dent on  him  for  employment?  The  blow  touches 
the  capitalist  first,  but  it  expends  its  desolating  and 
destructive  force  on  the  laborers  of  the  country.  It 
strikes  at  wages.  If  it  lets  him  live  at  all,  it  de- 
grades him  to  the  level  of  the  serf  labor  of  England 
or  the  still  lower  labor  of  some  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  reduces  free  industrious  American  citi- 
zens to  one  meal  a day  — to  abject  poverty — and 
when  a man  is  brought  to  the  lowest  poverty;  when 
he  comforts  of  home  is  lost;  when  his  happy  Sab- 
baths are  gone;  when  his  half  clothed  chili  ran  en- 
ttcr  the  Sunday  school  no  more— how  long  will  it  be 
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before  degradation  will  be  followed  by  vice?  If  it 
were  the  mere  destruction  of  property,  the  havoc 
would  then  be  great  and  fearful,  but  it  might  be 
borne.  But  it  does  not  stoji  there.  It  degrades  men 
and,  by  degrading,  it  demoralizes  them;  and  to  de- 
moralize republican  citizens  is  to  write  (he  nation’s 
doom.  The  very  life  blood  of  a free  government 
lies  in  the  independence  and  virtue  of  its  people. 

1 have  before  me  a modern  volume  of  high  autho- 
rity, which  details  the  wretched  and  starving  condi- 
tion of  poor  laborers  in  other  countries.  There  is  no 
time  to  read  it  here,  but  let  any  gentleman  cast  his 
eye  on  the  description  it  contains  of  the  squalid  po- 
verty, and  abject  degradation  of  those  foreigners 
who  labor  each  day  for  the  food  of  that  day,  and 
scarce  get  enough  to  sustain  life.  Are  laborers  like 
these  fit  constituents  of  honorable  gentlemen?  have 
these  men  the  requisite  intelligence  to  elect  a chief 
magistrate  of  this  great  and  powerful  republic?  are 
they  fit  to  sustain  aud  carry  forward  our  system  of 
republican  institutions?  Are  they  the  men  to  whom 
we  may  safely  look  to  secure  the  blessings  of  freedom 
to  us,  and  to  our  children?  On  the  contrary,  does  it 
not  necessarily  follow,  that  if  your  legislature  re- 
duces the  laborers  of  this  country  to  such  a level, 
that  you  thereby  sap  the  only  foundation  on  which 
the  liberties  of  this  land  can  rest. 

Look  at  Pennsylvania:  in  that  great  and  powerful 
state,  every  department  of  human  industry  is  filled 
lip,  is  occupied  to  the  full  with  the  exception  of  ma- 
nufactures. Agriculture  is  striving  to  make  for  it- 
self a market.  The  profits  of  the  farmer  are  mode- 
rate. Where  will  be  the  constituency  of  the  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  if  Ibis  bill  shall  pass?  I have 
before  me,  statistical  tables,  showing  the  number  of 
hands  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  manufacturing 
establishments  of  the  state.  This  bill  goes  directly 
to  injure  every  man  of  them;  while  it  destroys  the 
wealth  of  the  capitalists  invested  in  these  establish- 
ments, it  impoverishes  and  destroys  the  laborers  by 
thousands.  We  talk  of  war,  and  talk  truly  of  the 
havoc  it  makes  of  human  life,  and  the  desolation  and 
misery  which  it  brings  into  the  bosom  of  families, 
but  I say  with  all  sincerity,  that  the  troubles  growing 
out  of  the  present  war,  are  as  nothing,  when  com- 
pared with  the  individual  aud  national  losses  and  dis- 
tresses, which  must  inevitably  follow  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  gentlemen  holding 
seats  in  the  halls  of  congress,  and  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  who  go- 
ing from  this  city — the  farmer,  to  his  farm;  the  mer- 
chant to  his  business;  the  lawyer  to  his  occupation — 
it  is  easy  for  such  to  talk  with  great  calmness,  about 
theories  of  policy,  and  doctrines  of  political  econo- 
my. We  have  enough!  No  squalid  poverty  invades 
our  homes,  r,o  cry  of  want  is  heard  in  our  dwellings, 
they  are  full  of  happiness;  but  let  us  reflect,  1 im- 
plore you  to  let  us  reflect,  on  the  condition  of  the 
laboring  population,  who  are  to  be  effected  by  what 
we  do.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  become  of 
the  eight  hundred  thousand  citizens  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  various  branches  ol  manufactures,  and 
those  four  or  five  millions  of  others  who  are  depen- 
dent upon  their  labor.  They  come  here  to  the  doors 
of  the  senate,  and  entreat  you  to  save  them  from  the 
destructive  effects  of  a measure,  whose  effects  they 
well  understand;  a measure  resting  on  theory  alone, 
uncalled  for,  and  unnecessary,  and  fraught  only  with 
mischief.  Remember  that  these  laborers,  many  of 
•whom  are  now  your  petitioners,  wilh  their  families, 
equal  in  number  the  whole  population  of  this  country 
at  the  time  our  independence  was  declared.  Why 
shall  we,  without  necessity,  and  against  necessity, 
perpetrate  an  act  which  must  annihilate  that  national 
industry,  to  which  they  owe  all  their  comforts,  their 
happiness,  their  very  existence  itself. 

And  what  is  all  this  ruin  to  be  caused  for?  It  is 
because,  as  is  alleged,  the  tax  which  encourages  our 
own  labor  obliges  some  of  our  citizens,  to  give  more 
for  commodities  which  they  do  not  make,  the  tax 
being  always  added  to  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
and  falling  upon  the  consumer. 

Such  is  the  plea.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true. 
The  tax  neither  falls  wholly  on  the  consumer,  nor 
wholly  oil  the  producer.  The  cotton  planter  tells 
you  that  the  lax  you  levy  on  fabrics  made  out  of  his 
cotton  when  worked  up  is  equal  to  a tax  on  his  cot- 
tori;  is  equivalent  to  an  export  tax.  Well,  if  it  is  an 
export  tax,  then  certainly  it  does  not  fall  on  the 
consumer.  It  can’t  fall  on  the  consumer  and  the 
producer  both.  Let  me  illustrate,  England,  imposes 
a tax  on  tobacco  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  cent. — 
Who  pays  that  tax?  Does  the  grower  of  tobacco 
pay  it?  or  does  the  consumer  pay  it?  They  can’t 
both  pay  the  tax.  If  every  man  who  uses  tobacco 
in  England  is  lorced  to  pay  four  or  five  hundred  per 
cent,  on  the  price  of  the  article,  because  of  the  im- 
post, then  clearly  the  tax  does  not  fall  upon  the 
grower,  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  grower  gets 
las  tobacco  into  England  at  a price  less  the  amount 


of  the  impost,  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  consumer 
does  not  pay  it.  But  the  truth  is  that  neither  of 
them,  exclusively,  pays  it.  Its  amount  is  at  first 
shared  between  the  producer  and  consumer,  as  far 
as  the  price  is  concerned,  competition  brings  it  down 
to  what  it  would  have  been  without  the  tax. 

And  now  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
what  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  S3)'S  that  we  do 
with  the  cotton  we  send  abroad,  and  what  with  the 
cotton  we  sell  at  home,  and  then  let  us  see  why  he 
prefers  sending  it  abroad  to  have  it  manufactured  at 
home.  I quote  from  his  report: 

“At  present  prices,  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an 
annual  product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manufactur- 
ed fabric  $504,000,000,  furnishing  profits  abroad  to 
thousands  of  capitalists , and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the- working  classes;  all  of  whom  would  be 
deeply  injured  by  any  disturbance,  growing  out  of  a 
state  of  war,  to  the  direct  and  adequate  supply  of 
the  raw  material.” 

Who  gets  the  benefit?  We  send  abroad  the  raw 
material  worth  72  millions,  and  by  the  process  of 
manufacturing,  its  value  it  enhanced,  says  the  secre- 
tary, to  504  millions.  If  that  is  done  in  England  some- 
body in  England  gets  the  benefit  of  the  operation; 
but  if  it  were  all  done  here,  then  somebody  here 
would  get  the  benefit.  Now,  who  is  it  that  the  scre- 
tary  wants  to  get  this  difference  in  value?  Hear  what 
he  says,  I give  you  his  own  words: 

“At  present  prices,  our  cotton  crop  will  yield  an 
annual  product  of  $72,000,000,  and  the  manufactured 
fabric  $504, 000, 000,  furnishing  pi  ofils  abroad  to  thou- 
sands of  capitalists,  and  wages  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  working  classes 

Now  you  have,  the  country  will  see,  what  it  is  the 
secretary  wants  to  do.  He  wants  that  these  profits 
shall  be  shared  by  the  thousands  abroad.  That  is  the 
new  theory;  that  is  the  revenue  standard,  that  is  de- 
mocratic in  his  view  of  the  matter.  Could  there  be 
a more  clear,  obvious,  anti  American  policy.  We, 
in  the  United  States,  raise  a crop  of  cotton  worth  72 
millions,  capable  of  being  made  worth  504  millions. 
How  is  it  to  be  made  504  millions?  By  the  process 
of  being  manufactured.  And  how  is  that  to  be  done? 
The  first  thing  is  to  vest  capital  in  the  requisite 
buildings  and  machinery,  the  next  lo  employ  laborers. 
Here,  then,  is  the  employment  of  foreign  capital  and 
foreign  labor,  and  the  fruit  is  to  increase  72  millions 
to  504  millions;  an  excess  of  432  millions.  Who  gets 
it?  the  American  laborer?  the  American  capitalist? 
No,  no;  according  to  Mr.  Walker’s  own  statement, 
that  profit  is  furnished,  and  should  be  furnished,  to 
“thousands  abroad.” 

Is  that  democratic?  Yes,  that  is  democratic;  that 
is  the  essence  of  democratic  wisdom;  that  is  the  quin- 
tessence of  politicai  economy;  that  is  the  benefit  we 
are  to  derive  from  progressive  democracy — that  pro- 
gressive democracy  which  goes  beyond  the  United 
States,  not  confining  itself  to  the  limits  of  our  own 
country,  [a  laugh  ] 

Mr.  President,  1 do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  there 
can  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  anti-national  spirit 
and  influence  of  such  a system  as  this.  We  are 
Americans;  we  have  capital  here — we  have  labor- 
ers here.  This  American  capital  and  American 
labor  could  just  as  well  convert  those  seventy-two 
millions  into  five  hundred  and  four  millions  as  Eng- 
lish capital  and  English  labor.  Whoever  does  this, 
enjoys  the  whole  benefit  of  the  difference.  Let 
that  seventy-two  millions  go  abroad,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  foreign  laborers  are  supported  by 
those  seventy-two  millions  of  American  cotton.  The 
secretary’s  philanthropic  spirit  is  so  enlarged  and 
sublimated  that  it  takes  in  the  whole  world,  and 
quite  forgets  home. 

[Here  Mr.  McDuffie  said  something,  not  heard  by 
the  reporter,  about  southern  industry  not  being  in- 
volved in  the  value  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Johnson.  1 presume,  if  you  raise  cotton  at  the 
south,  that  somebody  must  labor.  The  cotton,!  take 
it  for  granted,  does  not  hoe  itself,  nor  pick  itself,  nor 
go  to  market  by  itself. 

I say  again  that  the  spirit  of  this  comprehensive 
philanthropy,  which  seems  to  rejoice  so  much  in  the 
profits  that  British  capitalists  and  their  army  ol  Bri- 
tish laborers  are  to  make  out  of  a crop  of  American 
cotton,  is,  after  all,  restricted  in  the  energies  to  men 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  and  seems  lo  feel  no  reluctance 
or  remorse  at  inflicting  utter  ruin  on  American  capi- 
talists and  American  laborers.  Now,  I submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  an  American  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury would  act  somewhat  more  in  character,  if  he 
turned  his  benevolent  gaze  a littie  more  on  his  own 
fellow  citizens  and  would  bethink  him  somewhat 
how  he  might  multiply  the  comforts  and  secure  the 
prosperity  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can laborers  frorii  whom  Ins  scheme  will  take  their 
daily  bread. 

But  let  us  follow  the  secretary  a step  further. — 
His  plan  is  to  give  to  foreign  labor  the  undisputed 


possession  of  the  American  market.  To  this  end, 
he  lays  a duty  on  foreign  commodities  the  lowest 
that  he  possibly  can  consistent  with  revenue.  What 
becomes  of  that  duty?  Does  it  not  go  into  the  Eng- 
lish treasury?  Does  it  not  contribute  to  support  the 
British  government;  to  add  to  its  revenue;  to  in- 
crease its  strength;  to  support  its  aristocracy;  to 
give  splendor  to  its  throne,  and  make  England  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  world?  The  whole 
tendency  of  the  secretary’s  scheme  is  to  add  to  the 
wealth  of  English  capitalists,  and  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  English  industry.  Now,  sir,  if  the  tax 
is  to  be  paid  either  by  the  producer  or  the  cousumer, 
(I  speak  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  tax)  I think,  if 
we  are  to  buy  British  goods  increased  in  price  by 
the  whole  amount  of  tax,  it  would  be  a better  policy 
for  us  to  save  that  tax  for  our  own  government,  and 
have  it  to  go  into  our  own  treasury,  rather  than  the 
treasury  of  Great  Britain.  In  my  poor  apprehen- 
sions, sir,  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  pursue  a 
policy  which  would  enure  to  our  own  strength,  our 
own  honor,  our  own  credit,  our  own  prosperity,  our 
own  wealth,  and  our  own  industry,  rather  than  one 
which  makes  us  tributary  to  those  who  have  no  com- 
mon interest  and  no  common  feeling  with  ourselves, 
at  all  times  our  rivals  and  competitors,  and  who 
may,  at  any  time,  be  thrown  into  open  conflict  and 
hostility  with  us.  The  secretary  says:  “If  our  own 
manufactures  consume  four  hundred  thousand  bales,  it 
would  cost  them  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  whilst  sell- 
ing the  manufactured  fabric  for  eighty-four  millions 
of  dollars.” 

If  we  send  them  twelve  millions  of  our  cotton, 
and  they  work  it  up  into  the  value  of  eighty-four 
millions  as  here  alledged,  it  fe,  in  part,  as  is  said, 
because  we  impose  a duty  which  is  added  to  the 
price.  Does  not  the  secretary  see  that,  if  I buy  an 
English  fabric,  and  his  own  theory  be  right,  I am  not 
only  paying  our  own  tax,  but  the  tax  also  which  the 
British  government  may  have  imposed  on  the  fabric. 
He  says  that  the  tax  goes  into  the  price.  Shall  we 
not,  then,  rather  pay  the  tax  to  our  government  than 
to  a foreign  government,  which  may  be  as  far  apart 
from  ours  in  its  doctrines  as  the  poles  are  wide  asun- 
der? 

False  as  this  scheme  is  in  its  principle,  it  is  still 
worse  in  practice.  While  it  raises  the  price  of  every 
commodity  which  is  produced  by  foreign  labor,  it, 
at  the  same  lime,  depresses  and  demoralizes  the  la- 
borers of  our  own  country.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
fancied  new  lights  of  modern  times,  it  is  still  ad- 
mitted, I believe,  as  a maxim  of  political  economy, 
of  universal  truth,  that  every  nation  should,  if  it  can, 
provide  its  own  feed,  its  own  clothing,  its  own  ha- 
bitations, and  its  own  defence.  Wars  will  continue 
to  occur  so  long  as  men  continue  to  be  what  they 
are  now,  and  until,  by  some  happy  and  superior  in- 
fluence, their  present  natures  shall  he  changed. — 
And  are  we  to  be  told  liiat  the  twenty  millions  which 
now  constitute  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
destined  to  increase  (unless  mistaken  legislation 
strike  down  their  prosperity)  in  a greater  ratio  than 
any  people  ever  multiplied  before,  and  living  tinder 
a government  which  secures  their  rights  belter  than 
any  form  of  government  that  ever  existed,  must 
abandon  the  policy  under  which  they  have  thus  be- 
come great,  and  put  to  hazard  their  ability  to  feed, 
to  clothe,  to  shelter  themselves,  and  to  vindicate 
their  rights,  on  the  sea  and  on  the  land?  It  is  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  a question  which 
deals  with  the  manufacturers  only.  Amongst  the 
very  first  acts  imposing  duties  under  this  govern- 
ment was  the  one  passed  on  the  Charleston  memo- 
rial. Our  navigation  laws  protect,  by  heavy  discri- 
minating duties,  the  manufacture  of  American  ship- 
ping; hut,  does  one  man,  or  one  class  of  men,  make 
a ship?  Reflect  on  the  vaiious  materials  which  are 
combined  in  that  wonderful  production  of  human 
ingenuity,  industry,  and  skill.  One  set  of  men  cut 
down  and  shape  the  timber;  a different  set  of  men 
prepare  the  cable  and  the  cordage;  another  elaborate 
the  iron  work;  another  weave  the  canvass;  another 
make  the  sails;  and  yet  another  roll  out  the  copper 
hy  which  she  is  protected  from  Ihe  waves.  Are 
these  all  Ihe  capitalists?  Are  these  overgrown  aris- 
tocrats? Are  these  purse-proud  manufacturers?  Are 
these  lords  of  the  loom,  or  are  they  laborers,  whose 
prosperity  grows  out  of  their  labor,  and  whose 
labor,  wilh  all  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which 
that  labor  creates,  is  protected  and  encouraged  by 
the  existing  laws?  Do  gentlemen  forget  the  hun- 
dreds and  the  thousands  wiio  find  employment  in  the 
construction  and  the  navigation  of  our  commercial 
marine? 

The  secretary’s  theory  says  that  it  is  unconstitu- 
tional for  congress  to  lay  any  duty  whatever,  the 
direct  pourpose  of  which  is  to  protect  American  in- 
dustry in  preference  to  foreign,  and  he  holds  it  to  be 
a right,  and  the  only  sound  policy,  that  all  shall  be 
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allowed  to  buy  where  they  can  buy  tho  cheapest. — 
Now  I ask  gentlemen  are  they  prepared  to  repeal 
the  navigation  laws?  Let  them  answer  aye  or  nay. 

I presume  no  man  could  answer  in  the  affirmative  — 
but  why  not?  You  say  it  is  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  buy  in  the  market  where  he  can  buy 
the  cheapest.  This  is  the  cardinal  rule  which  is  to 
shape  and  govern  all  our  policy  in  relation  to  trade 
and  manufactures.  This  is  proclaimed  as  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  Now,  you  all  know  full  well  that 
you  can  get  ships  to  transport  your  cotton  to  Liver- 
pool cheaper  a great  deal  than  you  are  forced  to  pay 
for  employing  American  vessels.  Why  not,  then, 
employ  foreign?  Why  keep  up  your  navigation  laws 
and  maintain  an  odious  monopoly  in  favor  of  American 
ship  building.  The  southern  planter  wants  to  send 
out  his  cotton  as  cheap  as  he  can,  his  object  is  to  get 
as  much  money  for  it  as  he  can,  but  your  system  of 
discriminating  duties  compels  him  to  employ  an 
American  ship,  and  pay  a higher  freight.  This  must 
be  all  wrong,  if  the  president  and  secretary  are 
right.  Our  navigation  acts  are  most  wicked  laws, 
a disgrace  to  the  statute  book,  and  never  should 
have  been  passed.  The  south  did  not  always  think 
so.  Look  at  the  memorial  I referred  to,  addressed  by 
the  city  of  Charleston  to  the  first  congress.  At  the 
time  of  (hat  memorial  there  was  no  government 
which  had  power  to  extend  protection  to  our  own 
navigation.  We  had  no  discriminating  duty,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  we  were  driven  from  the 
sea.  On  all  the  broad  expanse  of  the  ocean  the  stars 
and  stripes  were  rarely  seen,  the  fruils  of  American 
agriculture  went  abroad  under  the  protection  of  fo- 
reign flags.  But  how  is  it  now?  Why  is  it  that  our 
Star  Spangled  Banner  is  seen,  and  known,  and  re- 
spected in  every  sea?  What  remote  part  of  the  ocean 
is  not  visited  by  our  gallant  seamen?  How  comes  it 
that  our  ships  of  war,  and  our  fine  commercial  ma- 
rine, are  enable  to  traverse  the  pathless  ocean,  and 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  world?  How  happened  it  that 
in  the  war  of  1812  the  heart  of  the  nation  beat  fast 
and  high  with  patriotic  delight  when  it  beheld  Ame- 
rican'skill  and  bravery  proving  themselves  a match 
for  the  then  mistress  of  the  seas.  We  owe  this,  we 
owe  all  it  to  our  navigation  laws,  and  to  the  princi- 
ple of  direct  and  exclusive  protection,  which  they 
gave  and  intended  to  give  to  American  capital 
and  American  labor.  Has  this  operated  injuriously 
at  the  south?  or  have  they  not  participated  largely 
and  joyously  in  all  the  national  glory  which  thus 
came  to  be  inscribed  upon  our  naval  annals?  No 
hearts  beat  higher  than  the  southern  hearts  at  the 
news  of  our  naval  victories.  The  men  of  the  south 
in  those  days  did  not  stop  and  calculate  how  much 
cent  per  cent,  these  victories  had  cost  them.  These 
are  calculations  of  modern  tunes.  A change  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  Now  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  is  all  wrong — all  this  has  been 
done  by  the  taxing  power — it  is  all  the  result  of  ex- 
clusive protection  to  American  manufactures,  and 
the  south  has,  it  now  fancies,  most  of  the  tax  to  pay, 
because  it  has  the  most  produce  to  send  abroad. — 
Why  not,  then,  repeal  these  navigation  laws?  How 
comes  it  that  Mr.  Folk  and  Mr.  Walker  havesent  us 
no  recommendation  to  repeal  them,  or  to  reduce 
them  loo  to  a revenue  standard.  How  is  it  that 
those  discriminating  duties  were  laid,  and  laid  avow- 
edly for  protection?  The  constitution  says  nothing 
about  navigation  laws  any  more  than  about  a pro- 
tective tariff.  Why,  then,  are  not  the  one  as  uncon- 
stitulionly  as  the  other?  The  navigation  laws  have 
been  passed  under  the  constitutional  power  to  regu- 
late commerce.  In  the  execution  of  that  power  you 
have  improved  your  navigation,  and  the  supreme 
court  has  declared  that  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce includes  a power  to  regulate  the  vehicle  of 
commerce,  and  not  only  so,  but  commerce  itself. — 
But  if  your  doctrine  is  right,  then  1 say  again,  you 
must,  to  be  consistent,  repeal  the  navigation  laws. 
They  operate  according  to  your  theory,  most  op- 
pressively, they  keep  out  British  and  other  foreign 
ship  builders.  They  have  no  regard  to  the  revenue 
standard;  and  they  forbid  us  to  buy  where  we  can 
buy  the  cheapest.  Let  us  then,  at  once,  subject 
them  to  the  revenue  standard.  And  what  is  that?— 
Mr.  Walker  says  a duty  of  one  per  cent.,  if  that 
will  yield  the  most  revenue.  And  how  are  we  to 
find  out  whether  it  will  or  not?  Why  just  by  low- 
ering the  discriminating  duty,  and  trying  whether 
all  the  shipping  of  the  world  cannot  be  encouraged 
to  come  into  ttie  ports  of  the  United  Stales.  When 
this  great  national  object  is  attained,  Mr.  President, 
where  is  the  American  marine?  where  the  American 
ship  builders,  where  the  American  seamen,  where 
the  means  of  gladdening  the  American  heart  on  the 
ocean  by  the  sight  of  the  American  flag?  Gone, 
sir,  gone  forever,  gone  by  this  newly  invented  and 
falsely  denominated,  American  doctrine.  Destroy 
the  navigation  laws  aDd  your  days  of  naval  glory  are 
ended. 


How  did  you  get  your  present  immense  coasting  | 
trade?  By  the  exercise  of  tho  same  protective  power 
— the  power  to  regulate  commerce  by  taxing  foreign 
shipping  in  favor  of  American  shipping;  you  got  it 
by  making  that  protection  exclusive  and  absolute. — 
Yet,  according  to  the  new  theory,  who  is  it  that  suf- 
fers under  this  process?  My  constituents,  your  con- 
stituents. According  to  the  secretary’s  philosophy, 
you  have  made  them  pay  the  whole  tax  laid  for 
protection  of  American  shipping.  Suppose  it  were 
now  proposed  to  us  to  open  the  whole  coasting  trade 
to  the  vessels  of  every  nation;  who  would  go  for  the 
measure?  None,  not  one.  But  why  not?  To  lay 
taxes  for  protection  is  said  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  a power  given  to  raise  revenue.  Every 
cent  of  tax  which  diminishes  revenue  is  said  to  be 
unconstitutional.  All  taxes  laid  to  protect  the  tilings 
taxed  by  keeping  out  the  foreign  article,  are  uncon- 
stitutional. We  must  not  then  prohibit  foreign  ves- 
sels from  engaging  in  our  coasting  trade.  Nor  may 
we,  as  we  now  do,  by  giving  privileges  to  American 
shipping  almost  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  carry- 
ing our  products  abroad.  Oh  no!  All  these  things 
are  unconstitutional.  Are  gentlemen  willing  to 
deprive  of  their  present  protection  all  the  men  em- 
ployed in  ship  building?  Will  they  withhold  the 
protection  of  government,  which  these  laws  give, 
from  the  various  and  useful  machanic  arts  em- 
ployed in  this  great  branch  of  American  manufac- 
tures? No,  they  will  not  do  that.  Why,  then,  are  not 
the  artizans  of  Pennsylvania  entitled  to  the  same 
regard? 

The  only  answer  to  this  question  must  be  “It  is 
no  so  provided  in  the  resolutions  of  the  Baltimore 
Convention.” 

I have  tables  before  me  showing  the  value  of,  and 
number  of  hands  employed  in  the  iron  and  coal 
trade  of  Maryland,  in  the  building  and  manufacture 
of  shipping,  cordage,  &e.;  the  whole  value  of  the 
iron  arid  coal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with 
Ihe  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  conveying  these 
products  to  market,  the  number  of  persons  employ 
ed  in  that  transportation,  and  the  still  larger  num- 
ber of  those  dependant  upon  their  industry.  All 
these  will  be  prostracted  and  ruined  if  this  bill  shall 
pass.  But  I will  not  detain  the  senate  with  these 
statistics. 

Nor  shall  I say  anything  on  the  second  head  of  the 
plan  I proposed;  and  as  I have  occupied  so  much  of 
the  senate’s  time,  1 will  content  myself  with  adding 
a word  or  two  upon  the  third  and  fast  branch  of  the 
subject. 

Mr.  President:  I want  to  shew  to  the  senate  and 
the  country  what  will  be  our  fiscal  wants. 

I have  said,  sir,  that  whether  we  assumed  as  true 
the  calculations  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of 
the  committee  of  finance,  or  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  the  other 
house,  the  revenue  to  arise  from  the  bill  now  proposed 
will  fall  far  short  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  trea- 
sury. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  already  appropriated  $20,- 
175,891.  The  bills  in  the  other  house  proposed,  but 
not  yet  acted  upon,  amount  to  $46,590,777 — that  is 
to  say,  the  amount  actually  appropriated  and  the 
amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated  make  the  sum 
of  $66,766,660. 

[Mr.  J.  here  gave  the  items.] 

From  these  items,  it  is  evident  that  we  will  and 
must  appropriate  at  least  $33,878,298  more.  This, 
added  to  $20,175,891,  the  sum  already  appropriated, 
amounts  to,  appropriations  certain  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  $54,054, 1S9.  These  are  unavoidable  appropri- 
ations; and  there  are  others  which  may  and  probably 
will  be  passed,  and  which  will  swell  the  whole 
amount  to  $66,766,668.  But,  however,  that  may  be, 
there  will  be  the  certain  sum  of  $54,054,189,  which 
must  be  provided  for. 

Now,  sir,  what  does  our  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  finance  tell  us  this  bill  is  to  raise?  Twenty- 
seven  or  twenty-eight  millions.  The  secretary  says 
it  will  raise  twenty  seven  millions.  But  say  it  will 
raise  twenty-eight  millions.  Then  I have  shown 
that  there  will  still  be  a deficit  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference  between  twenty-eight  and  fifty-four  mil- 
lions. We  now  owe  seventeen  millions,  this  amount, 
therefore,  is  to  be  added;  and  so  we  shall  certainly 
owe,  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  a debt  of 
forty  three  millions,  and  that  almost  certain  to  be 
increased  half  a million  by  the  interest  on  the  trea- 
sury notes  which  we  have  authorised. 

Well,  we  are  to  have  a “revenue  standard.”  But 
why  not  lay  a tax  upon  imports  sufficient  to  meet 
this  amount?  “It  will  not  answer  at  the  south.”  It 
is  said  that  to  lay  more  lax  would  lessen  importa- 
tions. Tlie  secretary  says  in  his  report,  (what  I 
have  tried  in  vain  to  understand)  that  “whilst  it  is 
impossible  to  adopt  any  horizontal  scale  of  duties, 


or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves 
that,  as  a general  rule,  a duty  of  twenty  per  cent. 
ad  valorem  will  yield  the  largest  revenue.”  What 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  does  this  mean?  He 
cannot  mean  what  he  says,  for  we  have  no  experi- 
ence upon  the  subject.  What  then  docs  he  mean? 
Has  nature  herself  fixed  a standard  of  revenue?  It 
has  been  said,  heretofore,  that  there  is  such  a thing 
as  “a  natural  rale  of  duty”— a natural  rale  of  duties 
for  all  revenue  bills  every  where,  iri  all  nations,  and 
at  all  times,  a kind  of  physical  law!  a law  establish- 
ed for  us  by  our  Creator, 'applicable  to  all  commodi- 
ties, under  all  circumstances,  and  all  times.  Per- 
haps th is  is  what  he  means,  and  that  twenty  per  cent, 
is  the  guage  which  providence  and  nature  have  or- 
dained. At  all  events  he  says  that  experience  has 
shown  that  this  is  the  exact  rate  which  yields  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue.  It  is  plain  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  does  not 
think  so,  for  he  has  gone  above  it  and  below  it,  and 
his  object  is  only  revenue.  He,  it.seems,  has  ascer- 
tained, that  by  laying  more  than  twenty  per  cent, 
or  less  Ilian  twenty  per  cent.,  he  can  get  more  re- 
venue, than  by  conforming  himself  to  that  sacred 
mystical  number,  twenty  per  cent.  I tried  in  vain 
to  find  out  what  the  secretary  intends.  I do  not 

understand  him,  and  I never  expect  to  understand 

him. 

But  I find  myself  forced  to  bring  these  remarks  to 
a conclusion  without  saying  much  that  I had  design- 
ed and  wished  to  say.  And  I add  only  a word  or  two 
more. 

Mr.  President,  if  1 know  myself,  and  I hope  I may 
be  pardoned  for  the  remark,  I would  not  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  mere  party  purposes,  address  any- 
thing to  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  which  I did 
not  most  sincerely  believe,  and  such,  I am  persuad- 
ed, is  the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  this  body. 
There  are  higher  duties  to  be  discharged  here,  than 
those  connected  with  mere  honest  attachment  to 
party,  and  senators  on  the  other  side,  I am  sure 
share  with  me  in  the  conviction.  We  differ  only  in 
the  mode  of  serving  our  common  country.  We 
think  upon  this  side  of  the  chamber,  that  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  is  destructive  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  as  regards  both  the  wealth  and  the 
laborers  engaged  in  our  domestic  industry.  Sena- 
tors on  the  opposite  side,  think  differently;  or  other- 
wise, it  is  impossible  they  would  pass  this  bill. 

Now  the  remark  I wisli  to  make,  is  this;  that  if  I 
could  not  and  did  not  look  beyond  party,  I should 
greatly  rejoice  in  the  passage  ol  this  bill.  I venture 
to  say,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions 
if  this  bill  passes,  the  days  of  democratic  progress, 
forward,  upward,  every  way  but  downward,  are  at 
an  end.  But  hoping  as  I do,  that  there  is  an  ’equally 
solicitous  desire  on  the  part  of  our  opponents,  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  our  common  country,  to  secure 
the  rights  in  which  we  all  share,  to  maintain  unsul- 
lied the  honor  in  which  we  all  participate,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  they  and  we  should  be  satisfied,  either 
that  our  view  is  right,  or  that  theirs  is  right.  So 
far,  however,  we  have  not  been  favored,  except  as 
to  the  mere  fiscal  operation  of  the  bill,  with  any 
exposition  of  the  views  of  our  friends  on  the  oilier 
side.  We  arc  forced,  therefore,  to  act  with  the  aid 
only  of  such  lights  as  our  own  experience  and  judg- 
ment afford. 

These  conduct  us  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  thi3 
bill  shall  become  a law,  it  will  ruin  not  only  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  engaged  in  the  labor  of  the 
land,  but  the  Value  of  the  land  itself;  that  it  will 
bring  ruin  to  the  manufacturer;  ruin  to  the  agricul- 
turist; ruin  to  the  planter;  ruin  to  public  credit,  ruin 

to  the  peace,  comfort,  and  virtues  of  the  people. 

We  believe  it  will  prostrate  nine-tenths  of  the  la- 
borers of  the  land;  that  it  will  destroy  those  who 
assist  us  in  paying  taxes,  in  building  school  houses, 
in  erecting  churches,  and  in  sustaining,  the  flag  and 
honor  of  the  nation.  Plenty  will,  we  think,  be’suc- 
ceeded  by  want;  industry  and  virtue  give  place  to 
idleness  and  vice;  prosperous  villages  be  made  de- 
solate; flourishing  establishments  perish,  public  and 
individual  debts  increase.  I appeal,  then,  to  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  I ap- 
peal to  them  in  the  spirit  and  wisdom  of  their  an- 
cestors, to  forbear.  1 appeal  to  them  in  behalf  of 
thousands  of  their  fellow  citizens,  to  forbear.  I ap- 
peal to  them,  as  they  prefer  industry  to  idleness, 
happiness  to  misery,  virtue  to  vice,  to  forbear.  Do 
1 implore  you,  them  and  you,  Mr.  President,  leave 
the  American  laborer  as  you  behold  him,  peaceful 
and  happy,  enjoying  the  reward  of  honest  industry, 
and  feeling  the  conscious  pride  that  he  is  contribut- 
ing to  his  country’s  wealth  arid  power.  Drive  him 
not,  1 beseech  you,  to  want  and  madness.  Leave  him, 
as  you  find  him,  contented  and  a good  citizen,  and 
we  shall  return  to  our  homes,  one  and  all,  with  the 
blessings  of  thousands  on  our  heads,  and  the  blessings 
of  Heaven  on  our  country. 
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“ARMY  OF  OCCUPATION.’’ 

We  have  nothing  new  from  General  Taylor’s  curps,  to 
report  this  week.  The  discharge  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama  volunteers,  and  their  return  home,  occupies 
the  southern  papers  for  the  time  being,— and  much  dis- 
satisfaction is  expressed  on  all  hands. 

The  difficulties  with  which  this  whole  system  of  volun- 
teer forces  is  surrounded,  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by 
those  that  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
it  works,  and  how  it  will  not  work.  The  embarrassment 
which  government  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  in- 
stance of  these  very  men,  was  distinctly  foreshadowed 
in  remarks  which  we  submitted  at  the  time  they  were 
being  embodied.  The  secretary  of  war  is  now  heavily 
censured,  and  the  treasury  of  the  Union  severely  taxed, 
the  gallant  troops  that  waited  for  nothing  but  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  army  of  the  nation  was  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  and  threatened  with  destruction,  to  induce 
them  to  seize  their  arms  and  repair  to  the  scene  of  dan- 
ger, after  spending  just  sufficient  time  to  completely  or- 
ganize, discipline,  and  fit  them  for  action — not  a day  too 
much  for  that— are  now  discharged,  without  having  seen 
an  enemy. 

The  secteiary  of  war  had  difficulties  to  encounter, 
take  what  course  he  would.  To  discharge  these  forces, 
must  have  been  unpleasant  to  him.  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  imperative.  The  twelve  months’ 
volunteers  were  crowding  tovvard^Gen.  Taylor’s  lines, 
already  incommoded  with  more  troops  than  he  had  the 
means  of  transporting,  or  of  provisioning,  in  an  enemy’s 
country,  beyond  the  margin  of  navigation.  Other  offi- 
cers, proud  of  their  distinction,  lead  these  new  levies.  It 
M i l take  as  long,  at  least,  to  organize,  discipl  ne,  and  fit 
these  forces  for  efficient  service  in  the  field,  as  was  ex- 
pended upon  the  volunteers  now  discharged. 

Gen.  Taylor  at  the  last  dates,  was  urging  on 
the  supplies  towards  Camargo  as  expeditiously  as  he  had 
it  in  his  power  The  roads  had  been  impassable,  and 
by  the  river,  he  had  as  yet  an  inadequate  supply  of  light 
draught  steamers  to  get  his  troops  and  munitions  to  that 
place. 

The  following  are  the  latest  we  have  from  the  Rio 
Grande. 

“Camargo,  (Mexico,)  July  23. — We  are  furnishing 
transportation  for  the  army,  and  securing  supplies  of  for- 
age on  flic  route  to  Monterey.  We  have  contracted  for 
lJlfiO  to  2,000  mules,’’  (another  letter  fixes  it  positively  at 
( 1,5001  “with  the  packing  equipments  complete;  and 
these,  with  the  500  wagons  expected  here,  will  be  ample 
for  the  marching  columns.  A laige  portion  of  the  19,000 
men  of  this  corps  d’armes  will  be  left  at  the  different 
depots  and  entrepots,  (rom  Brazos  Santiago  to  China, 
about  60  miles  from  this  place  on  the  route  to  Munte- 
rey.  .... 

“The  troops  are  now  fast  arriving  here  in  our  steam- 
boats; and  the  General  will,  in  all  probability,  move  for- 
M-ard  from  here  about  the  middle  of  next  month, — 
(August.)  Now  comes  the  commencement  of  those  op- 
erations which  will  require  all  the  capacity,  skill,  and 
energy  of  our  General  to  accomplish.  The  great  diffi- 
culties of  an  army  invading  Mexico  begin  here.  So  far, 
every  thing  has  favored  Gen.  Taylor,  and  he  has  acquir- 
ed not  only  a most  enviable  r putation,  but  his  good  for- 
tune has  become  a proverb.  I hope,  of  course,  for  his 
further  success;  but  in  order  to  secure  it,  the  most  care- 
ful combinations  of  every  kind,  preparatory  to  the 
march,  are  absolutely  necessary.  Too  much  haste  may 
prove  as  great  an  evil  as  a faulty  tardiness.  It  takes  time 
for  the  requisite  arrangements  for  the  transportation  re- 
quired for  so  many  men,  suddenly  collected  here.  Mean- 
time, the  General  is  impatient  of  the  least  delay,  and  the 
officers  of  our  department  are  incessantly  occupied  in 
preparations. 

Extract,  of  a letter  from  Col.  Whiling , dated  Malamoros, 
'28th.  July,  1846. 

“The  subsistence  General  Taylor  called  for — that  is, 
300,000  rations— is  now  at  or  near  Camargo.  We  are 
now  throwing  up  forage,  ammunition,  and  other  sup- 
plies— ihe  boats  taking  moderate  loads  in  order  to  accom- 
modate troops. 

“A  company  of  Texan  rangers  came  into  Camargo 
a few  days  since,  having  started  from  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  at  Laredo,  and  passed 
Through  Mier.  In  thus  descending  the  right  bank,  it  met 
with  no  molestation,  saw  no  rising  for  defence,  but  found 
all  things  in  tranquility.” 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Col.  Henry  Whiting,  dated  Ma- 
tamcros,  July  31,  1846. 

“General  Taylor  has  just  issued  an  order  directing  the 
remaining  troops  to  move  up  to  Camargo  without  delay. 
The  trains,  it  is  feared,  will  be  inadequate.  To  remedy 
this  he  will  buy  and  hire  all  the  mules  he  can.  The  last 
report  from  Camargo  is  favorable.  A contract  has  been 
made  for  fifteen  hundred  mules  and  packs  complete. — 
General  Taylor  goes  to  Camargo  in  a few  days,  when  I 
shall  immediately  follow  to  complete  all  arrangements. 
Horse  shoes  are  now  coming  in — we  were  likely  to  suffer 
for  them  and  fur  forges.  Forage  and  subsistence  is 
abundant.  The  United  States  steamer  Neva  sunk  on 
her  way  up  to  Camargo,  with  cargo  on  board.  No  lives 
lost,  but  much  company  baggage  and  supplies.” 

Expedition  against  Santa  Fe.  The  last  accounts 
we  have  from  Fort  Leavenworth  are  up  to  the  9th  inst. 
Seven  companies  had  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  three  more 
were  expected,  to  complete  the  regiment.  The  seven 
companies  had  voted  for  field  officers,  and  Sterling ! 


Price,  ex-member  of  Congress  had  been  elected  Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  companies 
present.  The  companies  to  arrive  could  not,  of  course, 
although  privileged  to  vote,  change  the  result.  The  St. 
Louis  Republican  states  that  the  election  of  Col.  P.  was 
forced  upon  the  regiment  by  an  unmistakable  in'imation 
that  it  would  be  disbanded  if  he  was  not  chosen.  A 
private  in  one  of  the  companies  named  Allen  'vas  elect- 
ed Lieut.  Colonel  over  D-  D.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  of  St.  Louis, 
the  person  designated  by  President  Polk  for  the  office,  by 
a majority  of  90  votes.  Four  of  the  companies  were  to 
leave  the  fort,  on  their  line  of  march,  on  the  10th  inst.; 
the  others  were  to  follow  as  soon  after  as  they  could  be 
furnished  vviih  transportation  lor  provisions,  &c. 

Four  companies,  composing  a separate  battalion  of  ar- 
tillery, were  also  daily  expected  at  the  fort. 

Lieut.  Col.  Allen,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  in  command  of 
the  five  hundred  Mormon  volunteers,  was  still  at  the 
fort.  There  was  much  bad  feeling  between  this  corps 
and  the  other  volunteers.  Lieut.  Colonel  A.  and  Ins 
command  were  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  on  the  12th 
inst. 

Still  later  accounts  from  Fort  Leavenworth  are  up  to 
the  11th  inst.  About  one  thousand  more  Mormons  had 
arrived  at  the  fort,  in  hopes  of  being  mustered  into  the 
United  Slates  service.  Two  of  the  additional  companies 
of  volunteers  had  arrived  at  the  fort,  and  Colonel  Price’s 
regiment  marched  out  on  the  10th  inst. 


Alexandria,  D.  C. — Retrocession  question.  The 
Presideatof  the  United  States  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen,  commissioners  for  taking  the  vote 
of  the  people  of  Alexandria  on  the  subject  of  the  retro- 
cession of  that  city  to  Virginia:  George  VV.  P.  Custis, 
Robt.  Brockeit,  Geo.  W.  D.  Ramsey,  Jas.  Roach. 
and  Geo.  H.  Smoot,  Esqrs.  The  act  of  congress  au- 
thorizing the  retrocession  leaves  it  with  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  Alexandria  to  decide  for  or  against  the 
proposed  change. 

Col.  Ballie  Peyton,  when  the  Louisiana  volunteers 
were  disbanded,  did  not  return  with  his  regiment,  but 
proceeded  at  once  to  Matamoros  and  joined  Gen.  Tay- 
lor's staff  as  a volunteer  aid.  Since  then  he  has  been 
elected  lieut.  colonel  of  one  of  the  fine  volunteer  regi- 
ments from  Tennessee,  his  native  state. 

Yei.low  fever.  The  British  steamer  Vesuvius,  reach- 
ed Bermuda  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  having  twenty-seven  cases 
of  yellow  fever  on  board,  besides  losing  ten  of  her  crew 
with  the  disease,  on  her  passage  from  Vera  Cruz.  The 
captain  reports  that  the  fever  had  broken  out  on  board 
the  American  squadron  and  the  British  frigate  Endy- 
lviion,  off  Vera  Cruz. 

Business  circles.  This  is  usually  the  dullest  season 
of  the  year,  and  but  little  is  doing.  Prospects  are  rather 
gloomy.  The  reduction  in  the  prices  and  value  of  the 
stock  ok  merchandise  in  the  hands  of  importers,  dea- 
lers, and  retailers,  occasioned  by  a material  diminution 
of  import  duties,  and  the  probability  of  a heavy  impor- 
tation of  foreign  wares,  at  reduced  rates,  as  soon  as  the 
new  tariff  goes  into  operation,  sav,  1st  December  next, 
will  affect  the  amount  of  the  ensuing  fall  business,  very 
materially.  Dispositions  are  now  making  in  the  import- 
ing cities  for  tile  reception  of  the  merchants  from  the  in- 
terior, and  in  a few  days,  fall  sales  will  commence, 
indeed  the  Baltimore  American  of  yesterday  says  they 
have  commenced. 

Meantime,  those  who  have  been  purchasing  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior,  and  shipping  it  abroad,  are  receiv- 
ing very  discouraging  accounts  of  the  proceeds.  Heavy 
losses  are  ascertained  in  many  cases,  and  some  consi- 
derable failures  have  already  taken  place  in  New  York, 
Baltimore,  and  other  cities.  The  arrival  of  country  mer- 
chants with  funds  from  the  interior  for  the  purchase  of 
fall  supplies  and  for  “paying  off,”  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
revive  affairs  somewhat. 

Exchange,  remain  fair,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Stocks,  as  usual,  have  their  ups  and  downs.  No  ma- 
terial variations  to  report. 

Flour,  continues  to  decline.  The  Baltimore  inspec- 
tions of  last  week  comprise  14,664  bbls.  Thursday 
morning’s  Philadelphia  papers  quote  it  at  $3.62|a3.87|, 
and  heavy  at  that. 

Wheat,  in  the  Baltimore  marked- 75a80c.  for  prime 
red;  inferior  to  good  65a70. 

Tobacco,  continues  to  accumulate  in  the  warehouses, 
and  prices  have  again  receded.  The  inspections  in 
Baltimore  last  M-eek.  amounted  to  1 ,640  hlids.,  including 
912  Maryland,  696  Ohio,  3 Kentucky,  and  20  Missouri. 

U.  S.  treasury  drafts,  have  made  their  appearance 
in  Wail  street,  and  produced  quite  a sensation,  both  in  the  1 
money  arid  the  political  circles.  They  appear  to  have 
been  prepared,  and  some  of  them  are  dated,  anterior  to 
the  passage  of  the  law  which  is  said  to  authorise  their 
issue.  Anti-administration  journals  maintain  that  the 
law  not  only  does  not  authorise  such  an  issue,  but  that 
a motion  made  to  amend  the  bill  by  including  such  a 
power,  was  voted  down  by  a large  majority,  thus  in  ef- 
fect forbiding  such  issues’  They  are  said  to  be  elegant- 
ly engraved,  and  will,  no  doubt,  soon  constitute  a ma- 
terial part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country. 

Recreation.  President  Polk  and  family  embarked 
on  Wednesday  on  a trip  to  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
Right  Hon.  Mr.  Pakenhatn,  British  minister,  is  off  for 
Canada.  i 


Custom  House  Officers.' — By  a law  passed  at  the 
late  session,  all  Collectors  and  Custom  House  Officers 
will  be  required  to  pay  over  their  fees  (hitherto  dis- 
tributed among  the  several  officers)  into  the  Treasury 
of  the  U.  States.  The  same  act  requires  that  an  offi- 
cer serving  less  than  a year,  shall  be  paid  only  for  the 
time  serving.  Hitherto  the  Collector  has  secured  his 
salary  for  the  year  from  his  fees  and  at  once.  Here- 
after it  will  be  paid  quarterly. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. — OFFICIAL. 

General  Order. — Vacancies  in  the  grade  of 
masters  may  be  filled  by  the  oldest  passed  midshipman 
who  are  worthy  of  advancement. 

The  fitness  of  the  senior  passed  midshipmen  for  ad- 
vancement may  be  established  by  an  examination,  or 
by  the  records  of  the  department,  or  by  the  testimony 
of  the  officers  under  whom  they  have  served,  or  in 
such  other  manner  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  Those 
who  may  be  found  not  suited  to  be  advanced,  may  be 
placed  on  furlough  or  dropped  from  the  list. 

The  masters  thus  appointed  will  receive  regular 
warrerits,  and  will  also  remain  in  the  line  of  promo- 
tion. George  Bancroft. 

Navy  Department,  JIugust  14,  1846. 

Indian  Journal. 

Indian  Council  of  Cattaraucits  Reservation. 

The  general  Council  of  the  Seneca  Nation  opened 
at  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  on  the  3d  of  June 
and  was  continued  three  days.  The  Council  was 
largely  attended,  and  representations  were  present 
from  the  Allegany,  Cattaraugus  and  Tonnawanda  Res- 
ervations. There  were  present  also,  Hon.  G.  W. 
Clinton,  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  U.  States, 
Hon.  Judge  Lqve,  Mr.  Osborne,  the  U.  S.  Agent  of 
the  Seneca  Nation,  and  a committee  of  men  and  wo- 
men, Friends,  from  the  yearly  meetings,  who  have  for 
some  years  past  extended  care  to  tl  e ;e  Indians.  In 
this  Council  many  subjects  of  high  import  to  these  peo- 
ple were  opened  and  fully  discussed.  The  Indions 
taking  a large  part  in  the  deliberations  on  matters 
brought  before  the  Assembly,  and  we  understand  the 
business  was  finally  brought  to  a close  in  a manner 
generally  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned. 

On  the  part  of  the  Friends,  arrangements  were  en- 
entered  into,  for  the  continuation  of  the  Mutual  La- 
bor Female  School  at  this  Reservation,  where  an  av- 
erage of  about  30  young  females  are  boarded,  and  in- 
structed in  all  the  various  branches  of  household  bus- 
iness calculated  to  render  them  good  house-keepers.— 
This  system  is  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Indians,  and  is  certainly  calculated  to 
effect  highly  beneficial  results  among  them,  by  diffus- 
ing throughout  their  families,  a knowledge  of  the 
requisite  domestic  duties  to  render  their  families 
comfortable,  as  well  as  rapidly  promote  their  civili- 
zation. At  the  Council  last  year,  the  Friends  advised 
them  to  withdraw  their  females  from  field  labors  and 
employ  them  hereafter  in  the  more  appropriate  busi- 
ness connected  with  their  domestic  affairs — this  they 
agreed  to,  and  have  to  a considerable  extent  already 
done. 

During  their  late  visit,  the  female  Friends  of  the 
Committee,  made  an  impressive  address  to  tbelndian 
women,  in  relation  to  their  appropriate  duties  and 
proper  sphere  for  them  to  act  in;  this  was  well  receiv- 
ed and  appeared  to  have  a powerful  effect.  Several 
of  the  Chiefs  expressed  their  full  approbation  of  the 
recommendation  to  place  their  women  in  the  rank  and 
station  proposed,  and  to  relieve  them  hereafter  from 
toilsome  labors.  One  chief  declared  he  believed  and 
always  had  believed,  women  were  not  only  better, 
but  wiser  than  men,  and  he  trusted  their  women  here- 
after, would  be  placed  in  a position  to  exercise  the 
valuable  qualifications  which  God  had  given  them, 
and  be  permitted  to  unite  in  the  general  and  social 
concerns  of  the  nation.  And  perhaps  for  the  first  time 
in  Indian  deliberative  affairs,  a Committee  was  ap- 
I pointed  composed  equally  of  Indian  men  and  women 
1 to  have  a general  care  of  the  School,  established  by  the 
Friends. 

Upon  the  whole,  says  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  these  details,  we  think  this 
has  been  a highly  interesting  council  and  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  great  benefits.  These  Indians  are  rapidly 
improving  in  their  agriculture  as  well  as  in  their  mor- 
al and  social  habits.  Many  of  them  are  industrious, 
and  as  there  is  no  spirituous  liquor  permitted  to  be 
broughtupon  the  Reservation,  they  are  necessarily  so- 
ber. We  have  ample  notes  of  the  speeches  made  and 
will  hereafter  lay  som^of  them  before  our  readers. 
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Another  revolution. — The  long  looked-for  “pronun- 
ciamento”  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna,  and  against  Paredes, 
lias  been  made  by  Vera  Cruz  and  the  garrison  of  the 
Castle  ot  San  Juan  de  Ullua. 

Intelligence  of  this  event  reached  Havana  by  the  Bri- 
tish steamer  Dee. 

Santa  Anna,  accompanied  by  Gen.  Almonte  and  Se- 
nor  Rejon,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  immediately 
embarked  from  Havana  in  the  steamer  Arab,  for  Vera 
Cruz,  where  they  expected  to  arrive  on  the  1 4th  inst. 

It  is  a remarkable  coincidence,  that  just  as  the  steam- 
er l’rinceton  was  demonstrated  to  be  of  all  the  vessels 
of  the  squadron  the  most  efficient  in  blockading  the  port 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  was  performing  prodigies  in  that  ser- 
vice, all  at  once  she  was  detached  by  Commodore  Con- 
ner, and  arrives  at  Pensacola  with  important  despatches 
for  our  government.  The  British  steamer  Dee  must  have 
left  Vera  Cruz  very  speedily  after  the  Princeton.  The 
messenger  despatched  by  President  Polk  with  instruc- 
tions to  Commodore  Conner  respecting  the  propositions 
to  the  Mexican  government  to  send  a minister  to  nego- 
tiate for  peace,  if  he  lias  good  luck,  will  reach  Vera 
Cruz  about  the  same  time  that  Santa  Anna  calculated 
to  arrive  there.  We  say  if  he  lias  good  luck,  lor  the  N. 
Orleans  “Picayune”  furni-hes  rather  an  unfavorable  ac- 
count ot  his  progress.  That  paper  says — 

“We  staled  in  the  Picayune  a few  days  since  that  a 
bearer  of  despatches  for  Com.  Conner  Had  arrived  a; 
Pensacola,  and  that  (lie  Wolcott,  revenue  cutter,  Capt. 
Falio,  had  received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Gulf  with 
him.  She  went  to  sea  on  Monday  last,  but  the  captain 
fearing  the  approach  of  a storm,  put  back,  and  Mr.  Ha- 
bersham, U.  S.  navy,  the  hearer  of  the  despatches,  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  this  city,  where  lie  arrived  yesterday. 
He  will  proceed  to  the  Brazos  to-day,  and  from  thence 
proceed  in  one  of  the  revenue  cutters  at  that  point  to 
Vera  Cruz.” 

There  was  a report  widely  circulated  some  time  since, 
that  Mr.  Slidell,  a connection  of  the  late  minister  to 
Mexico,  had  been  despatched  to  the  Island  of  Cuba  by 
our  government,  and  it  was  inferred  that  his  object  was 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  illustrious  Mexican  exiles 
there,  in  relation  to  affairs  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  Slates.  The  Washington  “Union”  promptly 
and  emphatically  contradicted  the  insinuation  at  the 
time. 

But  to  return  to  the  news  from  Mexico,  furnished 
by  this  arrival  of  the  Dee,  at  Havana.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  prominent  items: 

Mexico,  July  7.  The  following  decree,  sanction- 
ed by  the  army,  is  published: 

“The  present  extraordinary  congress  possesses  the 
powers  conferred  upon  the  chambers  of  the  national 
congress  by  articles  76,  77,  and  78  of  the  organic 
bases  ” 

National  debt.  On  the  10th,  there  appeared  in  the 
official  paper  another  decree,  regulating  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt.  It  establishes  a general  fund  of 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  duties  on  imports  received  at 
the  maritime  and  frontier  custom-houses  of  the  re- 
public for  the  immediate  payment  of  interest  (reditos) 
and  successive  instalments  (amortization.)  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  said  fund  will  be  as  follows:  1.  The 
diplomatic  conventions  will  be  complied  with,  ac- 
cording to  their  terms,  as  originally  agreed  on. — 
2.  There  will  be  paid  to  the  holders  of  the  foreign 
debt,  20  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  at  the  custom- 
houses of  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  And  3.  The 
residue  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  interior 
consolidated  and  deferred  debt. 

Opening  ports.  On  the  same  day  was  published  a 
decree  permitting  foreign  and  Mexican  vessels  from 
foreign  ports,  during  the  continuance  of  the  block- 
ade, to  enter  and  discharge  at  the  ports  of  Alvarado, 
Tuspan,  Goatzacoalcos,  Soto  la  Marina,  aud  Teco- 
luta,  in  the  Mexican  gulf,  provided  they  find  it  im- 
possible to  enter  the  regularly  authorised  ports. 

They  write  from  Monterey  that  the  work  of  forti- 
fying that  town  continues  with  energy.  Martial  iaw 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  there  was  much  enthusiasm 
against  the  invaders. 

Chihuahua,  July  7.  Our  enemies  on  the  East  are 
the  four  tribes  of  Camanches,  with  their  allies,  the 
Cahiguas  and  others;  on  the  North,  the  A pachas, 
subdivided  into  tune  tribes,  more  numerous  in  popu- 
lation than  the  Camanches  On  the  same  side,  also, 
are  the  Anglo-Americans,  rocked  in  thecradle  of  the 
Indian  whom  he  abhors,  and  nurtured  with  the  blood 
and  sweat  of  the  negro  whom  he  despises. 

[The  governor  and  commandant  general  of  Chihua- 
hua, under  date  of  July  lUth,  informs  the  governor 
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of  the  department  of  Zacatecas,  on  what  lie  deems 
unquestionable  authority,  that  600  men,  the  vanguard 
of  an  American  army  6000  strong,  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Chihuatiua,  had  made  their  appearance 
on  the  river  Betmejo.  lie  declares  his  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  invasion  by  every  means  in  his 
power.  At  the  same  time  he  calls  earnestly  for  as- 
sistance.] 

Mexico,  July  21.  The  Diario  del  Gobierno  says  — 
“Two  brigades  completely  equipped,  have  already 
left  this  capital  for  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  in  a short 
time  the  Provisional  President  (Paredes)  will  depart 
with  tlie  remainder  of  the  army  of  reserve. 

In  the  equipment  of  these  forces,  including  horses, 
clothing,  trains,  and  munitions  more  than  $200,000 
has  been  expended  within  these  last  months;  all  of 
which  has  been  collected  and  paid;  so  that  nothing 
of  any  importance  remains  due.  Moreover  the  trea 
sury  of  the  army  has  received  considerable  sums  in 
cash,  and  in  orders  on  the  capitalists  of  the  interior 
departments,  which  have  been  successfully  negotia-. 
ted.  In  this  way,  subsistence  has  been  provided  for 
the  army  a long  time  to  come,  which  is  to  rendez- 
vous in  San  Luis  Potosi  to  the  number  of  10,000 
men.  This  force,  with  the  addition  of  the  troops  in 
the  North,  will  make  quite  a respectable  army. 

All  necessary  measures  have  been  taken  here,  to 
secure  to  the  troops  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico, 
the  regular  payment  of  their  dues;  and  also,  that 
the  corps  now  actively  forming,  may  be  promptly 
paid. 

In  tho  midst  of  these  attentions,  the  public  officers 
as  yet  receive  their  salaries  punctually,  although  re- 
duced in  amount,  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  tlie  republic  is  placed.  The  government  has 
secured  the  means  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses 
of  government  during  all  the  present  year,  and  also 
for  the  extraordinary  war  expenses,  without  burden- 
ing the  people  with  new  contributions,  or  the  treasu- 
ry with  new  loans. 

Thus  the  nation  will  see  that  the  government  has 
not  made  use  of  ihe  extraordinary  powers  conferred 
upon  it  by  congress  for  providing  means  to  carry  on 
the  war.  Our  unjust  invaders,  who  in  the  delirium 
of  their  ambition,  have  proclaimed  that  our  want  of 
resources  would  make  us  slaves  without  a conflict, 
will  find  that  the  Mexican  nation  has  great  resources 
in  the  interior,  and  that  they  will  be  sufficient  in  any 
event — for  the  administrative  order  and  moral  power 
of  the  government  increase  them.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  with  a little  reflection,  will  per- 
ceive that  the  war  which  it  wages  against  us,  is  not 
to  be  terminated  by  a conquest  of  our  country,  but 
by  honorable  propositions  of  peace. 

Animated  by  patriotism,  the  governors  of  depart- 
ments, and  ttie  illustrious  clergy  of  the  republic,  will 
nobly  aid  the  government  with  the  resources  it  has 
asked  of  them;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will 
do  it  promptly  and  cheerfully;  and  the  commandant 
generals,  following  the  example  ol  morality  and  good 
government  set  by  the  chief  magistrate,  will  co- 
operate, as  might  be  expected  from  their  civic  vir- 
tues— that  by  economy  the  sacrifices  of  the  nation 
may  be  less. 

The  problem  that  the  Mexican  government  can  live 
upon  its  interior  resources,  and  sustain  tlie  war,  even 
though  it  should  be  continued  five  years,  is  now  solv- 
ed. And  it  is  also  seen  that  at  tlie  same  time  it  has 
been  able  to  decree  the  payment  of  it-  creditors. — 
The  last  arrangement  of  the  debts,  which  is  a proof 
of  the  good  faith  and  probity  of  the  government,  in- 
demnities them  fully  lor  the  sacrifices  which  they 
made  during  the  short  period  of  suspension  necessary 
only  for  the  moment. 

July  22.  Left  the  capital  for  the  interior,  the  2 J brigade, 
of  1,200  men,  of  all  arms,  with  seven  pieces  of  artillery, 
500  horses,  ‘100  mules,  with  ammunition  and  warlike 
stores.  The  1st  brigade  bad  left  on  the  18th,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Matamoros,  under  command  of  Gen.  Garcia 
Conde. 

The  insurgents  of  Guadalaxara  by  a surprise  assas- 
sinated the  troops  of  General  Aravalo;  but  tlie  papers 
slate  nothing  positive  as  to  the  fate  of  tlie  General  him- 
self. (The  commander  of  the  steamer  says  he  was  killed. 
Letters  from  Mexico  also  state  that  he  lost  his  life.) 

July  24.  When  was  ever  tho  nation  in  more  deplo- 
rable circumstances  than  the  present?  “Her  territory 
dismembered,  [says  tlie  Assembly  of  Z icatecas]  by  the 
excision  of  Yucatan,  and  perhaps  of  both  the  Califor- 
nias;  the  vast  territory  of  Texas  usurped,  and  that  of 
Tamaulipas  and  Nueva  Leon  occupied  by  foreign 


'roops;  tiie  departments  of  Mexico,  Jalisco,  Sinaloa  and 
Sonora,  distracted  by  intestine  discords;  those  of  New 
Mnx  ico,  Chihuahua,  Durango,  Coshuila  and  Zacatecas, 
afflicted  by  the  tomahawk  of  tlie  furious  savage,  and  the 
nation  distressed  by  the  painful  uncertainty  of  the  fu- 
ture; its  treasure  exhausted,  its  politics  confused,  and  ail 
the  bonds  of  public  morals  relaxed.”  This  is  a true 
picture  of  our  condition. 

It  is  said  that  in  order  to  counteract  the  pronuncia- 
mento  at  Coatepec,  in  the  department  of  Vera  Cruz, 
there  have  lefi  that  city  the  Oajaca  battalion,  tlie  active 
squadron  of  Jalapn,  and  a picket  of  the  squadron  of 
Orizava,  and  that  100  auxiliaries  under  Col.  Conobio, 
have  gone  to  post  themselves  at  Puente  Nacional. 

Mexico  July  28.  An  express  has  just  arrived,  an- 
nouncing that  the  United  Slates  troops  to  the  number  of 
8,000  men  have  left  Camargo  on  their  way  to  Monterey. 

Last  night  the  secretaries  of  departments  withdrew, 
and  to-day  at  1 o’clock  P.  M.  Gen.  Bravo  took  possesion 
of  tlie  presidency. 

Letters  of  Marque.  A decree  has  been  issued  by  the 
Supreme  Government,  in  respect  to  cruises  which  may 
be  made  by  privateers  against  the  commerce  of  the  U 
States. 

On  the  28th,  the  Vice  President,  Gen.  Bravo,  assumed 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  Mexican  capital.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Paredes  ministry  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  until  that  day.  Gen.  Bravo 
was  about  to  appoint  a new  ministry. 

Revolution  in  favor  of  Santa  Anna. 

Jalapa,  July  21.  A pronuneiamento  wa3  made  on 
the  20ih  instant,  in  the  town  of  Coatepec.  We  are  ig- 
norant of  its  object. 

Vera  Cruz,  July  25.  The  two  pieces  of  cannon  which 
left  here  yesterday  in  the  direction  of  Jalapa,  returned 
to-day.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  true  cause  of  the  mo- 
vement. 

Vera  Cruz  July  26.  With  deep  regret  we  learn  that 
the  decree  has  been  renewed  imposing  two  reals  per 
arrobe  upon  tobacco. 

It  is  reported  that  some  towns  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Jalapa,  have  proclaimed  the  Federal  system  with 
arms  in  their  hands, — which  we  regret  on  account  of 
the  disorders  which  ensue  when  force  and  not  reason 
preside  over  the  public  destinies. 

The  Vera  Cruz  Indicater  of  tlie  31st  states,  in  a post- 
script, that  that  town  had  given  its  adhesion  to  the  plan  of 
Guadalaxara,  with  some  additions.  Generals  Landero 
and  Perez  were  at  the  head  of  the  pronuneiamento. — 
The  portrait  of  Santa  Anna  was  conveyed  in  triumph 
through  the  streets,  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  garrison  of  San  Juan  d’Ulioa  had  seconded  the 
pronuneiamento. 

A Vera  Cruz  letter  of  August  1st  says — ‘‘In  Mexico, 
tlie  ministry  had  resigned  in  consequence  of  General 
Bravo  having  been  sworn  as  president  ad  interim..  Our 
letters  from  the  capital,  dated  the  30th  ultimo,  say,  that 
the  new  ministers  will,  without  exception,  be  disposed 
to  make  peace  with  the  Americans.’’ 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  Mexican  Diario 
Official , tlie  army  assembled  at  San  Louis  Potosi,  num- 
bered 10,000  men,  and  when  this  force  and  that  under 
Gen.  Azpeitra  consisting  of  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
a squadron  of  lancers,  and  a section  of  engineers  with 
three  12-pounders,  numbering  in  all  2,000  men,  which 
was  to  leave  the  capital  on  the  24th,  would  join  Mejia, 
tlie  army  in  tlie  field  would  number  from  12,000  to  15,- 
000  men  But  1,500  men  were  left  to  garrison  the  capital. 
Mejia  who  succeded  Arista  in  the  command  of  tlie  army 
on  the  frontier,  reports  on  the  9th,  that  he  was  about  to 
march  for  Monterey  with  his  column. 

[A  letter  to  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  hand- 
ed to  the  editor  of  tlie  Baltimore  Argus,  and  from  that 
paper  extracted  into  the  National  Intelligencer,  dated 
Camargo,  July  31,  gives  very  similar  reports  to  what  is 
contained  in  the  above  letter  Irom  Vera  Cruz,  with  the 
additional  prediction  that  very  severe  fighting  will  occur 
by  the  middle  of  September.] 

The  Mexican  government  had  forwarded  all  the  dis- 
posable troops  in  and  about  Chihuahua  and  Zacatecas 
to  New  Mexico,  for  its  defence. 


ROUTE  TO  MEXICO. 

Camargo. — As  the  army  of  occupation  has  com- 
menced its  advance  upon  the  interior  of  Mexico,  by 
pursuing  the  Rio  Grande  up  as  high  as  Camargo, 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  as  this  will  be  the  place 
where  a permanent  depot  will  be  established,  and 
from  which  the  advancing  army  will  leave  the  Rio 
Grande  when  it  takes  up  its  general  march  upon 
Monterey,  it  will  naturally  hold  a conspicuous  place 
in  the  estimation  of  the  American  people.  The  Ma- 
tamoros “Flag''1  furnishes  the  following: 

Camargo  is  situated  immediately  upon  the  bank3 
of  Ihe  San  Juan  river,  three  miles  from  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a small  rudely  construct- 
ed village,  with  some  few  stone  buildings,  many  built 
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of  mud  bricks  dried  in  the  snn,  some  constructed  by 
driving  stakes  into  the  ground,  and  then  plastering 
them  with  mud,  and  others  formed  of  cane  and  plas- 
tered in  like  manner.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
will  not  exceed  two  thousand;  but  as  the  Mexican 
government  has  never  thought  her  population  wor- 
thy of  enumeration,  no  possible  statement  can  be 
made  of  the  population  of  any  of  their  towns.  The 
late  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  caus- 
ed the  San  Juan  to  back  up  and  literally  inundate 
Camargo,  to  the  great  damage  of  houses  and  pro- 
perty; also  to  the  sacrifice  of  several  lives. 

Camargo  may  be  considered  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion, as  above  here  the  bed  of  the  river  is  so  filled 
up  with  rocks  that  its  navigation  higher  up  has  never 
been  attempted.  The  road  upon  leaving  Camargo 
and  crossing  the  San  Juan,  becomes  higher  and  less 
obstructed  by  swampy  grounds,  and  it  then  becomes 
an  important  inquiry  what  other  obstacles  may  pre- 
sent themselves  in  the  distance  between  this  place 
and  Monterey,  which  is  210  miles.  The  road  passes 
through  a level  country,  thickly  set  with  a small  un- 
derwood, the  largest  timber  being  ebony  and  the 
musquile,  neither  of  which  grow  to  the  height  of 
more  than  12  or  15  feet,  and  12  or  14  inches  in  di- 
ameter. So  dense  is  this  undergrowth,  armies  of 
10,000  men  each  might  march  for  half  a day  within 
a mile  of  each  other  without  the  vicinity  of  one  to 
the  other  being  known. 

Monterey. — The  literal  meaning  of  Monterey  is 
the  king's  woods;  but  to  those  who  have  been  raised 
in  a heavily  timbered  country,  it  would  seem  more 
appropriate  to  call  it  a grove  of  brush-  It  is  a com- 
mon saying  with  Texans  who  have  travelled  through 

the  forest  that  “it’s  so  d d thick  you  can’t  shove  a 

bowie  knife  into  it.”  And  what  may  appear  some- 
what singular,  every  bush  and  shrub  is  armed  with 
thorns  curved  in  the  shape  of  fish-hooks,  and  the 
hold  they  take  upon  the  clothes  and  skin  of  travel- 
lers is  not  easily  shaken  off,  as  the  jackets  of  the  sol- 
diery will  testify  to  before  they  reach  Monterey. 

The  whole  distance  is  well  watered  from  August 
until  March,  plenty  of  wood,  reasonable  pasture, 
many  herds  of  cattle,  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  now  and  then  a small  village — which  all  have 
the  appearance  of  decay.  Scattered  along  the  road 
are  miserable  huts,  singularly  picturesque  from  their 
original  construction,  not  quite  equal  to  rail-pen  sta- 
bles built  in  the  backwoods  of  Arkansas  and  Texas 
for  scrub  ponies.  Yet  nature,  in  her  mighty  forma- 
tions, has  formed  some  positions  on  this  road,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of  by  a skilful  and  daring  enemy, 
would  prove  a second  Thermopyl*  to  those  who 
might  have  the  temerity  to  tread  these  formidable 
passes.  The  American  army  will  no  doubt  look 
ahead  before  entering  these  dangerous  and  shady  pa- 
vilions. The  mazes  of  the  labyrinth  are  beautifully 
pictured  out  by  meandering  paths  and  conflicting 
cross-roads,  leading  to  some  farmer’s  hut,  some  wa 
t.ering  place,  or  the  wily  lure  of  some  Mexican  ban- 
dit. 

Caiderete. — When  within  fifteen  leagues  of  Mon- 
terey the  village  of  Caiderete  presents  itself,  enjoying 
the  most  lovely  situation,  standing  upon  a perfectly 
level  plain,  surrounded  with  green  groves,  present- 
ing everlasting  summer;  the  fields  blessed  with  natu- 
ral fertility.  The  beholder  involuntarily  exclaims, 
Why  should  a Mexican  toil  or  labor? 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  the  army  should  pas9 
through  Caiderete,  as  there  are  other  roads  by  which 
Monterey  can  be  approached,  but  we  mention  this 
route  as  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  Caiderete,  and 
the  direction  is  nearest  a straight  line.  Immediately 
upon  leaving  this  place,  you  enter  again  those  shady, 
winding  pavilions,  and  continue  in  them, until  within 
sight  of  Monterey.  Many  little  streams  and  rivu- 
lets intersect  the  road,  and  some  muddy  lanes,  which 
at  times  become  impassable,  so  that  the  army  will 
be  fortunate  if  able  to  proceed  in  files  of  six  deep; 
but,  as  the  near  vicinity  to  Monterey  is  somewhat 
opened,  owing  to  the  many  fields,  a small  digression 
might  be  made  to  the  right,  and  intersect  the  road 
that  comes  from  the  mouth  of  el  Canon  de.  Salinas,  it 
being  the  most  open  road  of  the  iwo.  The  creek 
that  washes  the  southeast  side  of  Monterey  runs  be- 
tween these  two  roads,  the  fields  forming  a border 
on  either  side.  The  road  that  leads  from  Caiderete. 
when  within  a mile  of  Monterey,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a small  village,  the  houses  being  so  numer- 
ous. Passing  through  this  seeming  village,  and  arriv- 
ing upon  the  bank  of  the. creek,  you  have  Monterey 
in  view  on  the  opposite  side,  presenting  a very  hand- 
some appearance.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out, 
the  streets,  avenues,  and  squares  are  shaded  with 
numerous  fruit  and  other  trees,  and  the  houses  gen- 
erally exhibiting  much  taste  and  regularity  in  their 
construction.  I he  city  is  well  watered,  and  every 
thing  about  it  strikes  the  beholder  as  grand  and 
beautiful.  A passing  view  of  the  oily  would  convey 
the  idea  of  a large  population,  but  a close  inspection  I 


will  show  its  large  castle-like  edifices,  sometimes 
occupying  a large  square,  sheltering  but  the  mem- 
bers and  servants  of  a single  family;  therefore,  from 
observation,  we  should  not  give  the  city  a population 
of  more  than  6,000  souls,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  is  even  so  great. 

Cast  the  eye  beyond  Monterey,  and  the  sublime 
presents  itself  in  lofty  upreared  pyramids  of  adaman- 
tine stone,  tinged  with  a crimson  red,  where  the 
creeping  vine  cannot  be  found,  and  where  the  cedar 
and  pine — children  of  the  Alpine  heights — have  ne- 
ver dared  to  rear  their  heads — the  sides  and  summits 
of  these  vast  mountains  presenting  nothing  to  view 
but  the  bare  and  glistening  stone;  but  in  whose  bo- 
som lie  concealed  shining  beds  of  pure  silver,  and 
sparkling  beds  of  virgin  gold. 

In  the  midway  distance  rise  numerous  table 
mounds,  commanding  the  town  and  all  the  entran- 
ces from  the  northeast.  Upon  one  of  these  com- 
manding positions  the  devoted  people  endeavored  to 
raise  a temple  or  dwelling  for  their  bishop,  but  their 
zeal  was  greater  than  their  means,  arid  the  structure 
remains  unfinished.  If  the  Mexicans  could  with- 
stand the  double-dealing  havoc  of  an  American 
charge,  here  might  they  plant  the  colors  of  their  un- 
fortunate country,  and  reap  some  of  the  laurels 
awarded  to  Leonidas,  or  perhaps  faintly  portray  in 
miniature  the  dazzling  chivalry  of  those  devotedjhe- 
roes  who  fell  battling  on  the  ramparts  of  the  ever- 
to-be-remembered  Alamo. 

The  main  road  passes  through  the  principal  street 
of  the  city  from  north  to  south,  and  as  you  leave  the 
last  houses,  the  road  begins  to  ascend,  and  passes 
along  at  the  foot  of  many  of  those  table  mounds. — 
The  river  runs  upon  the  east  side  of  the  town,  the 
houses  extending  down  to  its  very  margin.  Upon 
the  west  side  rise  perpendicular  mountains,  one  mile 
in  height. 

SANTA  FE  AND  THE  GEN.  KEARNEY  DIVISION. 

The  St.  Louis  Republican  says — -‘We  understand, 
from  a reliable  source,  that  apprehensions  are  enter- 
tained at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  by  U.  S.  officers 
concerned,  that  the  requisite  supply  of  provisions 
cannot  be  forwarded  to  Gen.  Kearney.  Great  ex- 
ertions have  been  made  by  the  quartermasters  at  this 
place  and  at  the  fort,  and  through  their  agents  and 
assistonts  to  procure  the  means  of  transportation. — 
Ail  the  wagons  which  could  be  made  or  purchased 
have  been  bought  and  sent  up  to  the  fort.  A large 
number  of  wagons  and  teems — in  fact  nearly  every 
one  that  could  be  had — have  been  bought  in  the  up- 
per country,  yet  with  all  these  exertions,  only  provi- 
sions sufficient  to  supply  for  six  months  the  men 
Gen.  Kearney  has  with  him,  have  gone  forward. — 
He  expected  to  receive  provisions  for  twelve  months; 
and  this  amount  will  be  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  his  troops,  for  all  the  traders  and  persons 
acquainted  with  New  Mexico  concur  in  saying,  that 
provisions  for  such  a force  are  not  to  be  had  in  the 
provinces. 

In  addition  to  the  troops  with  Gen.  Kearney,  Col. 
Price’s  regiment  of  about  1,000  men;  Lieut.  Col.  Wil- 
lock's  extra  battalion  of  about  500  men;  Lieut.  Col.  Al- 
len’s battalion  of  the  Mormons,  about  500,  which,  with 
teamsters,  &o.,  will  make  a body  of  about  2,500  men, 
have  yet  to  go  forward,  and  for  these,  hut  a small 
amount  of  provisions  have  been  sent  forward.  Proba- 
bly not  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  them  on  their 
inarch.  In  a few  days,  the  regiment  of  infantry,  now 
raising  will  also  be  ready  to  march,  and  they  also  must 
he  supplied.  From  the  number  of  men  yet  to  go,  it  is 
evident  that  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  send,  even  to  furnish  six  months’  supply, 
is  much  larger  than  the  quantity  already  sent  forward. 
— To  cross  ihe  prairies,  it  i3  necessary  that  the  teams 
should  leave  by  the  middle,  or  at  farthest,  by  the  last  of 
September.  Teams  leaving  at  that  lime  may  experience 
considerable  difficulty  in  performing  the  trip.  The  sea- 
son has  been  unusually  dry,  and  there  is  great  scarcity 
of  water  on  the  plains.  If  the  fires  break  out  early, 
which  may  be  the  case,  because  of  the  drought,  the 
teams  may  not  be  able  to  cross  at  all.  In  view  of  the 
number  of  men  going  out,  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
transportation,  the  amount  of  supplies  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  troops,  the  fact  that 
teams  cannot  cross  the  prairies  from  the  1st  of  October 
until  about  the  1st  of  April  following,  are  just  causes 
for  apprehension.  We  trust  that  these  difficulties  may 
be  overcome  by  the  energy  and  industry  of  the  officers 
who  have  the  matter  in  charge.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
great  demand  for  wagons,  teams,  and  drivers,  the  sut- 
lers have  agreed  lo  pay  as  high  as  fifteen  cents  a pound 
for  the  transportation  of  their  stores.  The  government, 
we  presume,  will  pay  that  much  or  more,  by  the  time 
the  cost  of  wagons,  teams,  drivers,  and  the  depreciation 
and  losses  of  horses  and  wagous  are  added  to  the  bill. 
If  the  requisite  quantity  of  provisions  is  not  forwarded, 
it  may  subject  Gen.  Kearney  and  his  command  to  much 
inconvenience,  it  not  totally  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
expedition.’’ 

The  same  paper  of  the  20th  furnishes  the  following: 
Independence,  Aug.  13,  1S16.  We  are  in  possession 
!o-day  uf  further  news  from  the  prairies.  Our  towns- 


man, Mr.  Samuel  Rallston,  has  just  returned  from  Santa 
Fe,  after  an  unprecedented  trip  of  eighty  days.  He,  in 
company  with  Messrs.  Weick,  Blumner,  and  others  left 
here  with  their  goods  in  May,  and  arrived  at  Santa  Fe, 
making  a journey  of  foriy  days.  After  completing  their 
arrangements,  a small  company,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Rallston  and  Hill  of  our  place,  and  Mr.  Hutchison  and 
John  MeKnight,  from  Chihuahua,  started  in,  and  are 
now  here,  in  thirty-seven  days  from  Santa  Fe. 

Previously  to  Mr.  Rallston’s  departure  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  excitement  created  by  the  numerous  re- 
ports in  circulation  respecting  our  troops.  Expresses 
had  been  sent  out  in  every  direction  by  the  governor  and 
private  citizens,  to  ascertain  their  truth,  but  many  of 
them,  after  being  out  twoor  three  days,  returned,  having 
| learned  nothing  satisfactory. 

The  whole  country  is  in  a state  of  alarm.  Farmers 
adjoining  Santa  Fe  are  driving  their  stock  into  the 
mountains,  securing  their  possessions,  and  putting  them- 
selves in  a position  that  they  can  he  out  of  harm’s  way 
at  a moment’s  warning.  Provender  of  every  description 
is  exceedingly  scarce,  (there  not  having  been  a rain  for 
nearly  three  months;)  the  vegetation  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Our  informant  thinks  the  troops  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  securing  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  their  animals 
even  for  a month. 

Provisions  must  of  necessity  also  be  vary  hard  to  get, 
and  unless  some  other  means  of  securing  them  be  found 
out  than  such  as  was  anticipated  previous  to  their  de- 
parture, they  will  be  in  a very  bad  way  tiffs  winter.  It 
was  pretty  certainly  known  before  they  left,  that  there 
would  not  be  even  a show  of  fight  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans,  unless  a very  small  force  was  sent  along  at 
first,  for  the  assertion  of  the  governor  wa3  made,  and 
word  sent  to  General  Kearney  by  oflr  informants  to  that 
effect;  and  he  further  says  that  if  a respectable  force 
comes  upon  him,  he  shall  immediately  abandon  the  coun- 
try, und  remove  south  of  the  Rio  del  Norte. 

The  common  people,  and  especially  the  Puebla  In- 
dians, are  averse  to  fighting  the  Americans:  for  an  order 
for  volunteers  from  the  governor  met  with  no  response 
from  them  at'all,  and  he  has  now  not  more  than  three 
hundred  soldiers  in  Santa  Fe,  miserably  clad  and  poorly 
fed.  Neither  were  any  soldiers  to  be  had  below  for  Chi- 
huahua had  not  and  could  not  furnish  any,  and  Mr. 
MeKnight  says  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  being 
gotten  there.  Some  of  the  traders  had  arrived  at  Santa 
Fe,  but  no  business  being  done,  they  had  gone  below. 

Speyers  had  bought  out  all  the  governor’s  wagons  and 
goods,  and  other  small  lots  of  goods  from  traders,  and 
gone  on.  Messrs.  Win.  MeKnight,  Webb,  and  Doano 
had  also  gone.  Gen.  Kearney  and  all  the  troops  and 
traders  had  passed  up  the  Arkansas  to  Bent’s  fort.  The 
company  of  Armijos,  going  out  from  here,  were  met  at 
different  points,  progressing  slowly.  Mr.  William  Ma- 
goffin at  or  near  Arkansas;  Samuel  Magoffin,  a little 
nearer  this  way,  and  Gentry  and  others  at  Council 
Grove,  and  some  others,  still  this  side. 

Almost  every  day  provision  wagons  were  seen  upon 
the  road,  wending  their  way  along;  carcasses  of  horses, 
oxen  and  buffalo  were  strewed  along  at  intervals.  The 
great  scarcity  of  water  so  frequently  spoken  of,  proves  to 
be  a fabrication.  On  this  side  of  the  Arkansas  there  is 
grass  and  water  in  sufficient  abundance  for  all  that'bave 
or  may  go  out. 

Col.  Price’s  regiment  was  met,  just  gelling  fairly  into 
the  plains,  about  two  or  three  days’  ride  from  the  fort. — 
This  is  all  the  news  I can  gather  for  you  now — there 
will  be  an  express  to  the  garrison  to  day  hr  to  morrow; 
he  ought  to  have  been  there  before  but  his  animals 
broke  down.  Through  him,  probably,  you  will  hear 
more  particularly. 

VOLUNTEERS. 

West  Point.  An  extra  exertion  is  making  at  West 
Point  to  get  the  Engineer  Corps  ready  to  start  for  Mex- 
ico. Out  of  67  men  20  are  from  Philadelphia,  and  chief- 
ly mechanics,  fine  fellows,  “and  to  the  marrow  bone.” 
The  officers  have  been  assigned,  Capt.  Swift  and  Lieuts. 
Smith  and  McLellan.  As  fast'  as  the  recruits  are  per- 
fect in  infantry  drill,  they  are  put  into  another  squad  and 
drilled  as  engineers,  in  which  they  are  fast  learning  the 
rudiments. 

The  rubber  “ponton’’  train  has  been  tried,  and  suc- 
ceeds well.  Two  of  the  boats  sustained  67  men,  two 
horses,  and  two  pieces  ordnance,  and  the  corps  think 
they  can  bridge  the  river  at  West  Point  in  an  hour  and 
a half  strong  enough  to  take  a whole  army  over.  All 
at  West  Point  betokens  that  strict  discipline  that  has 
given  us  such  a gallant  set  of  officers  that  will  give  as 
an  effective  army,  with  such  good  material  as  we  have 
in  our  volunteers. 

The  Californians.  We  hear  that  a sort  of  court 
martial  was  held  on  Governor’s  Island  yesterday,  and 
the  ringleader  in  the  recent  kick  up  i here  among  Col. 
Stevenson’s  California  volunteers,  was  convicted  of  mu- 
tiny and  ordered  to  be  shot!  [Ah  Y.  Tribune. 

“It  is  said  that  the  recruits  for  California  now  encamp- 
ed on  Governor’s  Island,  are  not  behaving  with  the  pro- 
priety which  is  becoming.  It  is  said  that  ihe  "regulars’’ 
were  called  out  upon  them  a day  or  two  since.” 

The  Ohio  State  Journal  publishes  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  the  Ohio  volunteers  in  the  army  in  Mex- 
ico: 

" Camp  Belknap,  July  30,  1646. 

Dear  brother:  * * * Be  not  the  least  surprised  if 
you  should  see  me  in  Cincinnati  in  the  course  of  six 
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weeks.  When  I volunteered  it  war  to  fight,  ami  not  to 
he  idle  for  a year.  But  I now  find  that  the  regulars  are 
to  be  able  to  defend  any  post  of  danger.  Gen.  Taylor 
says  that  one  regular  is  worth  five  volunteers,  and  that 
he  only  wants  tho  volunteers  for  a stand-by.  It  would 
seem  that  we  are  kept  merely  to  do  the  drudgery;  and 
such  is  the  case. 

We  had  quite  an  affair  a short  time  since.  Colonel 
Mitchell,  as  commandant  of  this  post,  ordered  a volun- 
teer from  Baltimore  to  bring  him  something.  The  vo- 
lunteer paid  no  attention  to  his  order  O.tr  colonel  then 
commanded  him  a second  time  to  perform  tho  service. 
The  volunteer  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  replied  that  “he 
would  see  him  d— d first.”  1 was  close  by  doing  duty, 
when  Col.  M.  ordered  me  and  li>e  other  cadets  to  ar- 
rest the  Baltimorean.  lie  immediately  placed  himself 
in  a defensive  position,  and  drew  a knife,  swearing  at 
the  same  time  that  he  would  out  the  first  man  that  dared 
to  come  near  him.  Lieut.  Col.  Weller  then  approached 
and  ordered  us  to  “stand  back,”  when  all  parties  got  to 
fighting.  So  you  see  we  have  had  one  fight  at  least. 

Our  whole  regiment  and  the  Baltimore  regiment  were 
then  all  ordered  out.  But  as  we  had  but  six  men  on  the 
ground,  and  as  the  colonel’s  tent  was  about  two  miles 
from  our  encampment,  our  colonel  was  disarmed  and 
carried  to  the  ground  by  a superior  number  of  stout  fel- 
lows, where  they  laid  him  down.  Two  of  them  were 
about  to  stab  him,  when  I,  backed  by  our  boys,  jumped 
into  the  melee,  and  released  our  commander  from  the 
ruffians.  By  this  time  the  field  was  full  of  soldiers,  and 
the  Baltimoreans  left.  I presume  the  case  will  undergo 
an  investigation.  * * * * 

Affectionately  your  brother, 

A.  MOSES, 

Cincinnati  Washington  Cadets,  1st  Ohio  regiment. 

Mr.  S.  P.  Moses,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A volunteer,  writing  to  Louisville  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
says  that  the  mosquitoes  there  “can  stand  flat-footed 
upon  the  ground,  and  without  difficulty  drink  water  out 
of  a pint  tin  cup.” 


NATIONAL  AFFAIRS. 


The  President’s  visit — The  president  accompa- 
nied by  his  lady  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
left  the  seat  of  government  a few  days  since  on  a 
visit  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  &c. 
The  Beacon  of  Saturday  states  that  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Polk,  Miss  Racke,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNeil, 
Col.  Totten,  Col.  De  Russy,  Gen.  Brooke,  Major 
Miller,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Brockenbrougfi,  of  Flori- 
da, came  up  from  Old  Point  on  the  day  previous,  in 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Engineer,  Lieut.  Com.  Pennock. — 
A salute  was  fired  by  the  U.  S.  Revenue  Cutter  Ma- 
dison, Capt.  Polk,  as  the  Engineer  passed  up  to  the 
navy  yard.  The  president  and  suite  first  visited  the 
big  ship  Pennsylvania,  on  board  of  which  they  we.re 
received  by  Captain  Stribling  and  his  officers  with 
the  usual  honors  and  salutes  both  on  their  arrival 
and  departure.  The  president  next  visited  the  Dry 
Dock  and  Navy  Yard,  and  then  partook  of  a hand- 
some collation  at  the  residence  of  Com.  Wilkinson, 
the  commandant  of  the  yard.  A very  handsome 
reception  and  entertainment  was  given  the  president 
on  the  occasion  by  the  corporate  authorities  of  Nor- 
folk On  Tuesday  the  president  reached  Washing- 
ton again. 

DIPLOMATIC  JOURNAL. 

Minister  to  Prussia.— Mr.  Donelson  has  super- 
seded Mr.  Wheaton  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  The 
latter  has  reached  Paris  and  will  visit  England  on 
his  way  home.  Mr.  W.  after  having  delivered  his 
letter  of  recall  to  the  king,  had,  with  his  lady,  the 
honor  of  dining  with  their  majesties.  A present  of 
the  magnificent  edition  of  the  works  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  was  offered  by  his  majesty,  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  is  published,  to  Mr.  Wheaton,  and  accepted 
by  him,  for  the  use  of  the  National  Library  at 
Washington.  The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
philosophy  has  also  just  been  conferred  on  Mr.  Whea- 
ton by  the  University  of  Berlin,  as  a mark  of  respect 
for  his  scientific  attainments,  and  of  the  general  es- 
teem he  has  conciliated  during  his  long  residence  in 
Germany. 

Minister  to  France. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Atlas  writes  on  the  1st  of  August.  It 
is  reported  here  that  Mr.  King  has  given  up  his 
house  after  the  expiration  of  the  present  term,  and 
intends  returning  to  the  slates  this  fall. 

Russian  Embassy.— Charles  R.  lngersoll,  son  of 
the  new  minister  to  Russia,  has  been  appointed  se- 
cretary of  legation  to  that  court.  He  is  a gentleman 
of  acquirements,  and  possessed  of  a suavity  of  man- 
ners which  will  suit  him  for  the  courtly  circle. 

[Phil.  Amer. 

Charge  d’affairs  from  Norway. — The  Cheva- 
lier Adam  de  Lovensktold,  lately  appointed  charge 
d’affairs  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, to  this  country,  arrived  with  his  family  at  this 


port  yesterday,  in  the  ship  Sultan,  from  Havana,  and 
has  taken  lodgings  at  the  Pavilion,  at  New  Brighton. 

[JY.  Y.  Com.  Ado. 

Mr.  McLane,  minister  to  England,  it  is  stated  in 
New  York  papers,  was  to  leavo  that  count. ;^,on  his 
return  home  on  Ihe  19th  inst. 

Senor  Don  Manuel  Cavat.lo,  whose  arrival  we  an- 
nounced some  days  since,  this  morning  presented  to  the 
president  his  credentials  and  was  received  ns  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  republic 
of  Chili  to  this  government.  [Union. 

Consul. — The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  Auguste  Moxhet  as  Consul  General  of 
Belgium,  for  the  United  Stales,  to  reside  at  New 
York. 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  approve  of  Mr. 
James  Flora,  as  consul  at  Manchester  for  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Government  Funds. — A letter  dated  New  Or- 
leans, August  7th,  says:  “The  government  funds  are 
entirely  exhausted  here,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the 
disbursing  officers,  but  in  the  deposit  bank,  where 
they  are  run  down  to  a very  low  figure.” 


Deaths.— We  regret  to  learn  that  Col.  Samuel 
Humphreys,  chief  naval  constructor  in  the  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  died  suddenly  on  Sun- 
day, of  apoplexy,  in  Georgetown.  This  highly  re- 
epecled  gentleman  was  in  the  CSth  year  of  his  age, 
and  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  Slates  for 
more  than  33  years.  [Wat.  Intel. 

The  Cincinnati  papers  of  the  19th  inst.  announce 
the  death  of  Col.  Fanning,  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He 
expired  at  the  Henrie  house  in  that  city  on  the  18th, 
of  apoplexy,  after  an  illness  of  about  an  hour.  The 
Cincinnati  Allas  says: 

Col.  Fanning  was  a veteran  officer  in  the  service 
ofhis  country,  and  was  engaged  in  more  hard  fought 
battles,  than  perhaps  any  other  officer  in  the  army. 
He  acted  a conspicuous  part  in  the  battle  of  Bridge- 
water— and  other  battles  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain, — and  in  the  late  Seminole  war.  He  was 
several  times  wounded  and  lost  one  of  his  arms, 
which  was  amputated.  He  was  brave  as  Caesar,  and 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  both  in  tha 
army  and  out  of  it. 

A letter  from  St.  Augustine  announces  tho  death 
of  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Worth,  of  the  8th  regiment  U.  S. 
infantry. 


Peruvian  Indemnity.— The  United  States  attorney 
general,  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  congress  just 
passed,  has  issued  a notice  requiring  the  claimants  to 
present  their  claims,  and  the  evidence  sustaining  them, 
with  all  despatch,  that  he  may  proceed  to  execute  the 
law. 


Tae  Sub-Treasury  is  now  partially  in  operation,  a 
circular  having  been  issued  by  the  treasury  department 
to  various  coll  ctors,  post  masters,  &c.,  to  deposite  their 
funds  with  the  nearest  sub-treasurer , retaining  in  their 
own  hands  what  may  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  expendi- 
tures of  their  office.  [Phil.  Amen-. 


ARMY  JOURNAL. 

Illinois  volunteers.  Gen.  Wool,  accompanied 
by  his  aids,  and  a large  portion  of  the  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, reached  New  Orleans  on  the  23d  ultimo. — 
These  troops,  it  is  stated,  are  destined  Tor  San  An- 
tonio de  Bexar. 

Troops  for  Chihuahua.  Light  company  B,  of 
the  4lh  regiment  of  U.  S.  artillery,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  J.  M.  Washington,  for  the  same  des- 
tination, passed  Vicksburg  on  the  18th  ultimo.  Capt. 
VV.  furnished  the  editor  of  the  Sentinel  with  a state- 
ment of  the  force  which  is  to  proceed  to  the  Mexi- 


can state  of  Chihuahua,  by  way  of  San  Antonio,  as 
follows: 

Light  Company  4th  rrtillery,  ■ 112  men. 

2 companies  6th  regiment  infantry,  200  “ 

Squadron  2d  regiment  dragoons,  150  “ 

2 regiments  Illinois  infantry,  1,554  “ 

1 regiment  Arkansas  horse,  777  “ 

1 battalion  Arkansas  foot,  388  “ 

1 regiment  Texas  horse,  777  “ 

1 regiment  Texas  foot,  777  “ 


Total,  4,734 

This  force,  it  is  staled,  constitutes  an  independent 
command,  which  will  be  under  Gen.  Butler.  It  is  to 
strike  into  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  between  Santa 
Fe  and  Gen.  Taylor’s  position;  and  it  will  no  doubt 
interrupt  the  retreat  of  the  forces  which  will  fall 
back  from  General  Kearney  at  Santa  Fe.  It  will 
take  the  Santa  Fe  route  to  Mexico,  and  there  co- 
operate with  General  Taylor,  Its  route  is  through 
the  most  healthy  and  richest  parts  of  Northern  Mex- 
ico. 

Col.  Churchill,  Inspector  General,  has  left  New 
Orleans  for  Texas.  This  indefatigable  and  veteran 
officer  has,  within  the  last  six  months,  travelled  over 
twelve  thousand  miles,  inspected  last  spring  all  the 
troops  in  Texas,  the  posts  and  arsenals  on  and  near 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  Florida,  mustered  into 
service  all  the  volunteers  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  and 
now  goes  to  join  Gen.  Wool  as  chief  of  his  staff,  on 
the  march  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico.  The  good 
wishes  and  the  prayers  of  his  numerous  friends  and 
the  country  attend  him. 

Wa*«ns  for  the  army.  New  Orleans  dates  of 
August  7,  says — “A  large  ship  from  Philadelphia 
brought  a cargo  of  these  wagons,  which  were  land- 
ed some  time  since,  and  after  laying  exposed  to  our 
tropical  sun  on  the  Levee  for  eight  or  ten  days,  split- 
ting and  cracking,  with  their  wheels  and  springs,  the 
same  ship  is  chartered  to  reload  them  for  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  a freight  double  that  from  Philadelphia — 
at  least  double  what  it  ought  to  be  from  thence, 
though  1 think  it  probable  there,  as  well  as  here,  the 
governmeut  pay  at  least  double  what  individuals 
would.  It  is  really  enough  to  disgust  any  body  to 
see  the  manner  the  whole  affair  is  being  conducted; 
and  the  way  they  are  going  on,  the  treasury,  even 
alter  issuing  the  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  will 
be  bankrupt  heforc  congress  again  rneeta.” 


More  U.  S.  troops. — Two  companies,  E and  K, 
of  the  second  regiment  of  infantry,  arrived  at  the 
Newpoit  Barracks  on  Wednesday  evening.  They 
are  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Copper  Harbor,  and 
were  ordered  to  Mexico,  which  order  has  since  been 
countermanded.  This  fills  the  barracks  to  overflow- 
ing, and  we  understand  that  there  is  in  consequence 
to  be  an  encampment  on  the  river  bank  alongside  the 
garrison.  [Cm.  Allas. 

NAVAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Germantown , United  States  sloop  of  war, 
was  launched  from  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia, 
where  she  was  constructed  on  the  22d  instant.  An 
immense  crowd  witnessed  her  splendid  movement  into 
the  Delaware. 

THE  GULF  SQUADRON — OFF  VERA  CRUZ. 

The  American  squadron  anchored  at  Isle  Verde, 
has  sailed, — it  was  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing water. 

The  frigates  Cumberland  and  Potomac  and  steam- 
er Mississippi  anchored  in  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  the  small  vessels  at  Anton  Lizardo,  where  a cor- 
vette had  been  anchored.  The  steamer  returned  to 
the  Isle  Verde  on  the  31st. 

The  corvette  St.  Mary  and  brig  Porpoise  continued 
cruizing  near  the  port.  On  the  31sl,  at  2 P.  M.  ano- 
ther was  announced. 

The  Spanish  frigate  and  brig  of  war  Christina  and 
Habenaro,  the  French  brig  Mercury,  and  the  Eng- 
lish ships  Endymoiii  and  Rosa,  remained  at  Sacri- 
ficios. 

The  Lawrence,  U.  S.  sloop  of  war,  sailed  from 
Pensacola  on  tiie  10th  inst.  for  New  York.  It  is 
said  that  she  has  been  condemned  as  unseawor- 
thy. 

The  U.  S.  (Texas)  ship  Austin  was  also  found  not 
to  be  worth  repairing.  She  may  be  considered  as 
condemned.  The  officers  of  the  Austin  were  ex- 
pecting orders  for  some  other  vessel  in  the  gulf. 

The  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Wolcott  was  to  sail  from 
Pensacola  on  the  9th  with  despatches  for  the  squad- 
ron off  Vera  Cruz. 

The  Raritan,  United  States  frigate,  is  at  Pensacola, 
where  it  is  supposed  she  will  be  detained  for  a month 
by  sickness  on  board. 

The  Independence , U.  S.  Razee,  having  been  com- 
pletely refitted  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  navy  yard, 
Com  Shubrick  has  hoisted  his  broad  pendant  on  board, 
and  will  sail  in  a few  days  for  the  Pacific,  via,  Rio 
Janeiro.  Captain  Ogden  has  been  ordered  to  tho 
independence,  in  place  of  Captain  Lavalletle,  de- 
tached. 

The  Ohio,  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line,  it  is  stated,  is  to 
be  thoroughly  fitted  and  manned  with  a view  of  her 
joining  the  Pacific  squadron  forthwith. 

The  Norfolk  Beacon  says  that  Com.  Skinner  is  to 
ho  ordered  to  the  Gosport  navy  yard  in  place  of 
Com.  Wilkinson,  whose  term  expires  on  the  1st  of 
October  next. 

Steam  frigate  for  Peru. — Two  captains  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian navy,  have  arrived  in  New  York,  to  superin- 
tend the  building  of  a steam  frigate.  They  bring 
with  them  orders  to  draw  on  England  for  $50,000, 
to  commence  operations,  under  the  assurance  that 
remittances  will  be  made  them  periodically. 

* [JV.  Y.  Express. 

Vixen  and  Spitfire.- — These  two  steam  vessels  built 
for  the  Mexicans,  are  lying  idle  at  our  wharves.— 
They  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  United  States  on 
the  14th  of  July,  and  by  this  time  they  might  have 
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been  on  their  way  to  the  Rio  Grande,  rendering  good 
service  in  that  direction.  But  we  learn  that  the  iron 
work  was  given  to  a distant  foundry,  which  for  con- 
tracts seems  to  be  quite  a favorite  with  goverment. 

[jV.  Y.  Sun. 

BRAZIL  SQUADRON. 

The  Columbia,  U.  S.  frigate  was  at  Rio  de  Janerio 
on  the  16th  of  July.  Her  Captain,  Rosseeau,  had 
notified  American  shipmasters  in  the  port  that  the 
Plymouth  and  Bainbridge  were  expected  at  Rio  and 
would  convey  any  American  vessels  out  that  re- 
quested it.  Great  sensation  took  place  at  Rio  on 
learning  of  the  war  between  the  United  Stales  and 
Mexico,  and  it  became  impossible  to  obtain  freights 
for  American  vessels  in  that  port. 

PACIFIC  SQUADRON. 

The  Savannah  (flag  ship  of  the  Pacific  squadron) 
and  sloop  of  war  Warren  were  at  MazaLlan  May  26. 

The  Shark  is  at  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  Cyane  and  Levant  sloops  of  war  had  both  sail- 
ed with  secret  orders  about  the  18th.  No  official 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  hostilities  with 
Mexico,  but  information  and  rumors  of  the  Mexicans 
having  attacked  our  troops  on  the  Rio  Grande  had 
been  received. 

The  Constitution,  V ■ S.  frigate  arrived  at  Valpa- 
raiso on  the  11th  June,  from  Mazatlan,  and  sailed 
again  on  the  19th  for  the  U.  States. 

The  New  York  Courier  states  that  Commander 
Nicholson,  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  is  to  proceed  to  the 
Pacific  by  the  way  of  Chagres,  with  despatches,  and 
on  his  arrival  will  take  command  of  one  of  the  ships 
now  on  that  station. 

THE  CHINA  SQUADRON. 

The  United  States  ship  of  the  line  Columbus,  stat- 
ed to  have  sailed  from  Hong  Kong,  May  19,  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  not  bound  direct  for  those 
Islands,  but  would  cruize  in  company  with  the  Vin- 
cennes, northward  along  the  coast,  slopping  at  Amoy, 
Chusan,  and  Shanghae,  and  thence,  if  the  current 
served,  along  the  coast  of  Japan.  Thence  the  Co- 
lumbus would  sail  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the 
Vincennes  would  return  with  Dr.  Parker  and  the 
pilot  to  Canton  River. 

A letter  written  on  board  the  Columbus,  Macao, 
April,  10,  slates  that  soon  after  leaving  Manilla  on 
the  14th  of  March  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke  out 
among  the  crew  and  carried  off  thirteen  in  a very 
short  time.  There  were  thirty  or  forty  cases. in  all; 
but  during  the  ten  days  preceding  the  writing  of  the 
letter  there  had  not  been  a single  new  case,  and  the 
sick  were  rapidly  recovering.  No  officer  had  been 
attacked. 

GENERAL  ORDERS. 

No  person  shall  hereafter  receive  the  appointment 
of  naval  constructor  in  the  navy  of  the  United  Slates, 
unless  he  shall  have  examined  and  approved  by  a 
board  to  be  designed  for  that  purpose  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy. 

No  person  shall  hereafter  receive  the  appoinlment 
of  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  or  sailmaker,  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  Stales,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
examined  and  approved  by  a board  to  be  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

GEORGE  BANCROFT. 

Navy  department,  August  17,  1846. 

Deaths. — Commander  Wetmore,  navy  agent  at 
New  York,  United  States  navy,  died  on  the  8th  inst., 
aged  50  years.  The  remains  of  this  distinguished 
officer  were  interred  at  Bergen  Hill,  N.  J.,  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  a large  concourse  of  civilians  and 
officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  being  present.  The 
funeral  services  at  the  house  were  conducted  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church, 
who  delivered  an  appropriate  address,  in  which  he 
took  a.brief  survey  of  the  deceased  officer’s  services 
in  the  navy  during  the  past  thirty-six  years.  The 
funeral  procession  was  led  by  the  North  Carolina’s 
band.  The  officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  in 
uniform  served  as  pall-bearers,  and  a party  of  sailors, 
neatly  dressed  in  blue  jackets  and  white  trowsers, 
carried  the  coffin  to  the  hearse.  At  the  grave  the 
ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  chaplain  of  the 
navy  yard,  Rev.  Mr.  Stockbridge. 

[JY.  Y.  Com.  Adv. 

Congressional  Book  Trade. — We  had  half  a 
notion  to  commence  a regular  item  under  the  “busi- 
ness” caption,  of  these  considerable  operations.  The 
act  of  the  last  session  may  obviate  the  necessity, 
perhaps.  We  hope  it  will.  That  our  readers  may 
be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  progressed, 
we  give  the  following  extract  from  the  Washington 
correspondence  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post: — 

“The  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  the  books  appropri- 
ated by  each  new  member  of  congress  under  the  re- 
solution legalizing  the  plunder,  is  just  $566.  The 
■whole  number  of  new  members  is  one  hundred  and 
eight,  and  the  sum  “realized”  by  th  is  very  sagacious 


‘ financial  operation,”  is  $61,128.  Several  of  the 
old  members  of  this  congress,  who  were  new  mem- 
bers of  the  last,  refused  to  take  the  plunder  under  a 
similar  resolution  of  that  congress,  but  these  were 
only  exceptions.  Suppose  two  hundred  and  twenty 
members  of  the  present  house  took  their  books  under 
the  operation  of  the  two  resolutions  within  the  three 
years  yast,  then  the  amount  thus  abstracted  from 
the  public  treasury  has  been  $124,529.  These  books 
are  of  a character  that  a member  of  congress  looks 
at  perhaps  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  his 
life — a diplomatist,  a book  worm,  or  a book  maker, 
somewhat  oftener.  I do  not  answer  for  the  asser- 
tion, but  it  is  said,  and  Senator  Benton  says  it,  that 
they  are  very  often  merely  passed  into  the  hands  of 
a bookseller  of  this  place,  who  sells  them  to  the  con- 
gressional printing  establishment  from  which  they 
originally  issued,  by  the  proprietors  of  which  they 
are  again  furnished  to  the  house,  as  wanted  under 
the  resolutions  biennially  passed  and  to  be  passed. — 
I have  heard  it  said,  by  a person  who  had  made 
some  enquiry,  that  this  bookseller  would  this  year 
make  $20,000  in  this  reputable  line  of  traffic.  A 
lax  public  opinion  has  tolerated  this  misappropria- 
tion of  the  public  funds.  It  is  a natural  off-shoot  of 
the  system  of  book  making  by  congress,  which  again 
proceeds  from  the  system  of  appointing  official  prin- 
ters. That  is  now  to  be  done  away  with,  and  I hope 
we  shall  never  again  hear  of  the  printing  of  60,000 
copies  of  a patent  report  of  1,200  pages,  or  of  45,000 
reports  of  an  exploring  lieutenant  in  the  army,  or  ol 
the  distribution  of  $125,000  worth  of  books  to  mem- 
bers of  congress.” 

Treasury  circular. — The  following  circular 
from  the  treasury  department  has  just  been  issued  to 
the  collectors  of  customs: 

Treasury  Department , August  1 6th,  1846. 

Sir:  I transmit  herewith,  for  your  information  and 
government,  a copy  of  an  act  of  congress,  approved 
the  3d  August,  1846,  “To  exempt  coffee  imported 
from  the  Netherlands  from  duty  in  certain  cases,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

The  first  section,  you  will  perceive,  authorizes  the 
free  admission,  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  of  cof- 
fee, the  production  or  growth  of  the  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the 
Netherlands,  either  in  Dutch  or  American  vessels. 

By  the  second  section,  “the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury is  authorized  and  required  to  refund  and  pay 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  ap 
propriated,  to  the  several  persons  or  parties  entitled 
to  the  same,  the  amount  of  duties  levied  and  collect- 
ed upon  the  importations  of  coffee  in  American  ves- 
sels from  the  Netherlands,  between  the  30th  day  of 
August,  1842,  and  the  11th  day  of  September,  1845.” 

In  order  that  compliance  may  be  had  with  these 
provisions  of  law,  you  will,  in  each  case  of  claim 
under  the  said  second  section  occurring  at  your  port, 
upon  application  made  to  you,  direct  an  examination 
of  the  same,  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  embraced  by 
the  provisions  of  that  section,  will  furnish  to  the 
claimant  for  transmission  to  this  department,  a state- 
ment, certified  by  yourself  and  the  naval  officer,  set- 
ting forth  the  particulars  of  the  case,  and  showing 
the  amount  of  duly  to  be  refunded;  on  which  state- 
ment, should  it  be  found  satisfactory,  the  claim  will 
be  adjusted  at  the  department,  and  the  amount  as- 
certained to  be  due  paid  by  draft  on  the  treasury  in 
favor  of  the  claimant,  or  of  his  duly  authorized  agent 
or  attorney.  In  reference  to  this  section,  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that,  considering  the  provision  as  having 
relation  to  importations  made  in  American  vessels 
only,  the  department  must  be  limited  in  its  authority 
to  refund  to  that  description  of  vessels  exclusively. 

The  third  section  of  the  act,  having  reference  to 
the  vessels  of  Spain,  and  exempting  the  same  from 
the  future  payment  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties 
when  coming  from  foreign  countries  other  than  Cu- 
ba or  Porto  Rico,  authorizes  also  the  refunding  of 
such  duty  in  certain  cases  paid  by  Spanish  vessels 
under  the  act  of  the  13th  July,  1832,  “concerning 
tonnage  duties  on  Spanish  vessels,”  on  application 
made  to  you  for  return  duties  under  this  provision, 
you  will  furnish,  after  due  examination  of  the  case, 
the  certified  statement  fpr  adjustment  at  this  depart- 
ment, as  required  in  reference  to  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  act  now  transmitted. 

R.  J.  WALKER, 
Secretary  of  the  treasury. 

An  act  to  exempt  coffee  imported  from  the  Nether- 
lands from  duty  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other 

purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  assem- 
bled, That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
coffee,  the  production  or  growth  of  the  colonies  or 
dependencies  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  the  Netherlands,  either  in  Dulch 


or  American  vessels,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty; 
and  so  much  of  the  act  approved  the  30th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  revenue  from 
imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,”  as 
is  inconsistent  herewith,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  required  to  refund  and  pay  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  sev- 
eral persons  or  parties  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
the  amount  of  duties  levied  and  collected  upon  the 
importations  of  coffee  in  American  vessels  from  (he 
Netherlands,  the  production  or  growth  of  the  colo- 
nies or  dependencies  of  the  Netherlands,  between 
the  30th  day  of  August,  1842,  and  the  11th  day  of 
September,  1845. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized 
and  required  to  refund  and  pay  out  of  any  money  in 
the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the  per- 
sons or  parties  severally  entitled  to  receive  the  same, 
the  amount  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties  hereto- 
fore levied  and  collected  on  Spanish  vessels  coming 
from  foreign  countries  (except  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico) 
under  the  act  approved  the  13th  day  of  July,  1832, 
entitled  “An  act  concerning  tonnage  duties  on  Span- 
ish vessels;”  and  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  no  discriminating  tonnage  duties  shall  be  levied 
on  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  foreign  countries, 
except  those  coming  from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico. 

Indians  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Bent  (the  Santa  Fe  Trader,  who  has  recently 
returned  to  St.  Louis,)  estimates  the  population  of 
New  Mexico,  at  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand;  of 
whom  25,000  reside  east  and  north  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  Fie  has  furnished  a table  of- the  number  of 
Indians  residing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  N.  Mexice, 


which  we  here  copy: 

Pueblo  Indians  of  Taos,  living  in  a per- 


manent  village, 

200  ! 

families. 

do.  Picorees,  also  in  village, 
do.  Abbegue,  “ 

80 

CC 

40 

cc 

do.  Nambay,  “ 

50 

CC 

do.  St.  Juan,  “ 

do.  Pauquike, 

200 

cc 

20 

cc 

do.  Tacousi,  “ 

60 

cc 

do.  San  Ildefonso.  “ 40 

do-  Santa  Clara,  “ south  side  of 

cc 

the  Del  Norte, 

20 

cc 

do.  Santa  Demirgo,  “ 

300 

cc 

do.  San  Felipe,  “ 

100 

Cb 

do.  Cactutea, 

60 

cc 

do.  Sandillea,  “ 

160 

cc 

do.  Istera,  “ 

120 

cc 

do.  Acama,  “ S.  side 

do.  Laguna,  “ “ 

river  100 

cc 

100 

cc 

do.  Socenie,  “ “ 

200 

%e 

Three  villages  of  Miquies, 
Navajoses,  roving  Indians, 

250 

cc 

300  lodges. 

Apaches,  southern,  roving, 

300 

cc 

“ northern,  “ 

60 

cc 

Eutaws,  “ 

500 

cc 

Comanches,  “ 

2500 

“ 

Kiawas,  “ 

350 

cc 

Chayennes,  “ 

330 

cc 

Arrapahoes,  “ 

400 

cc 

There  are,  he  supposes,  an  average  of  two  warriors 
to  each  family,  and  of  three  to  each  lodge  of  Indians, 
or,  in  all,  about  eighteen  thousand  warriors. 

Prairie  Indians — A correspondent  of  the  N.  O 
Picayune — probably  Mr.  Kendall — gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  tribes  which  have  joined  in  the  treaty 
lately  negociated  by  Commissioners  Butler  and  Lew- 
is:— 

According  to  the  best  information  the  commission- 
ers were  able  to  obtain  these  prairie  or  border  Indians 
consist  of  22,000  souls,  of  which  the  Camanclies  are 
the  master  spirits,  and  constitute  about  13,000  souls; 
subdivided  into  six  different  bands  with  distinct  organ- 
izations, all  speaking  the  same  language,  but  rarely 
uniting  or  acting  in  concert.  They  make  no  corn, 
but  live  entirely  upon  the  chase  of  the  Buffalo  and  the 
mustang,  and  by  continuous  predatory  excursions  up- 
on the  Northern  Mexican  provinces. 

The  next  in  numbers  and  importance  are  the  Kia- 
ways,  numbering  about  3500  souls,  of  the  same  char- 
acter and  vocation.  The  next  are  the  Essequetas 
and  Muscalaroes,  numbering  about  4000  souls.  They 
are  recently  from  the  province  of  Mexico,  and  are  a 
corn-planting,  improving  people.  The  Wichetaws, 
Toweyash,  Wacoes,  Keechies.  Tiwockenies,  five  lit 
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tie  tribes,  and  although  distinct  tribes,  speaking  dif- 
ferent languages,  from  long  associations  and  inter- 
marriage, are  much  the  same  people.  They  average 
about  140  souls  each  tribe;  they  plant  corn  and  have 
settled  residences  in  villages,  but  are  the  most  noto- 
rious horse-thieves  in  the  prairies. 

The  Ionics,  Anno  arcocs  and  Caddoes  are  in  much 
the  same  condition.  They  number  about  1000  souls, 
and  plant  corn,  pumpkins,  &e.  They  live  upon  the 
Brazos  river,  nearest  the  white  settlements.  The  Li- 
pans  and  Tonka  ways,  numbering  about  800  souls,  have 
heretofore  been  allies  of  Texas,  inhabiting  the  coun- 
try about  San  Antonio,  and  depending  upon  game  for 
subsistence.  Those,  with  a few  renegade  Kickapoos, 
numbering  about  300  souls;  Cherokecs  about  60:  Del- 
awares and  Shawnees  50,  constitute  the  different  tribes 
of  Indians  that  were  in  attendance  and  parties  to  the 
late  treaty. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  treaty  arc  described  as  sol- 
emn and  imposing.  The  pipe  of  peace  with  the  tobac- 
co and  wampum,  the  usual  emblems  of  such  ceremo- 
nies, were  handled  and  interchanged,  as  indicating  a 
long  white  road  of  peace.  The  tomahawk  was  bur- 
ied and  the  bow  unstrung,  as  each  Chief  ivouldsign  the 
treaties,  he  would  approach  the  Commissioners  and 
embrace.  About  60  signed. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Picayune  describes  these 
Prairie  Indians  as  greatly  addicted  to  eating  Buffalo 
beef,  running  horses,  gambling,  and  dancing.  They 
are  Catholics  in  faith,  and  scrupulous  in  their  obser- 
vance of  religious  ceremonies.  They  eat  or  consume 
about  ten  pounds  of  beef  each  per  day!  The  writer 
says  the  only  variety  we  have  at  night  to  the  Indian 
war  dance  and  gambling  song,  is  the  crossfire  of  about 
two  thousand  wolves  and  aboat  three  thousand  dogs — 
A change  of  scene  is  thus  described: 

Yesterday  we  had  a change  of  ceremony  by  some 
new  characters  who  chasseed  in  the  dance.  A gang  of 
buttalo  bulls  entered  the  ring  suddenly  and  unobserved, 
having  crossed  the  river  on  their  way  to  the  prairies 
migrating  north.  Suddenly,  about  one  thousand  In- 
dians and  two  thousand  dogs  were  in  pursuit,  mounted 
with  their  bows  and  arrows.  We  had  prairie-life  in 
full  view.  They  soon  had  these  poor  native  claimants 
of  the  soil  subdued  beneath  their  feet.  I saw  what  I 
have  often  heard  of,  an  arrow  shot  entirely  through  a 
buffalo,  with  a bow  that  I afterwards  purchased.  I 
also  saw  them  penetrate  the  animal  and  ride  near 
enough  to  extract  the  arrow,  to  prevent  its  being  bro- 
ken by  the  fall  of  the  buffalo.  The  expertness  of 
these  people  on  horseback  upon  the  prairies,  with  their 
horses  well  trained,  I am  satisfied  has  not  been 
overrated. 


THE  TARIFF. 


A free  trade  vision.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont, 
in  the  course  of  his  last  speech  in  congress  against 
the  new  tariff,  thus  characterizes  Mr.  Walker’s  de- 
claration that  his  favorits  scheme  would  throw  open 
to  us  “the  markets  of  the  world,  containing  a popu- 
lation of  eight  hundred  millions,  disabled  from  pur- 
chasing our  products  by  our  high  duties  on  all  they 
would  sell  in  exchange:” 

“What  a sublime  prospect!  Republican  America 
is  to  turn  nursing  mother  to  royal  Europe  and  bar- 
barous Asia,  and  uur  20,000,000  of  people  are  to  feed, 
from  the  surplus  of  their  garners,  the  famishing  780, 
000,000,  who  are  stretching  out  their  hands  to  us, 
both  from  the  firm  continents  and  the  isles  of  the 
ocean!  Hitherto  the  tariff  has  been  a wall  of  ada- 
mant between  us  and  the  countless  myriads  that  are 
waiting  to  pour  into  our  laps  the  gold  of  Qphir  and 
the  diamonds  of  Golccmda,  in  exchange  for  the  food 
that  wastes  in  our  storehouses  because  there  is  none 
to  consume  it.  But  this  barrier  is  now  to  be  re- 
moved; our  people  are  to  return  to  the  pristine  sim- 
plicity of  Arcadian  life;  the  rude  clang  of  the  fore- 
man’s hammer,  the  hum  of  the  spindle,  and  the 
creaking  of  the  ponderous  engine,  shall  no  longer 
grate  harsh  thunder  upon  democratic  ears,  and  we 
shall  know  no  occupation  but  the  care  of  gentle 
herds,  and  the  quiet  labors  of  the  plough.  The 
Chinese  will  bring  the  silks  and  teas  of  the  celestial 
empire;  the  Hindoo  the  muslins  of  Dacca;  the 
swarthy  Arab  the  coffee  of  Mocha,  the  Malay  the 
spices  of  Banda  and  Amboyna,  of  Ternale  and  Ti- 
dore;  the  Englishman,  the  broadcloths  and  cutlery  of 
Leeds  and  Manchester,  and  Birmingham;  the  F rench- 
nian  the  silks  and  ribbons  of  Provence;  the  Portu- 
gese the  generous  wines  of  Oporto  and  Madeira,  and 
gladly  exchange  them  all  for  the  turnip3  and  pota- 
toes of  Maine,  the  cotton  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Indian  cofn  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Then 


the  indigenous  luxuries  of  America  will  gradually 
« in  their  way  to  foreign  favor,  until  they  shall  every 
where  supplant  whatever  choice  viands  and  luscious 
fruits  bounteous  nature  has  bestowed  on  other  climes. 
The  fertile  fields  of  England,  and  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, and  France,  shall  be  tilled  no  longer;  and  the 
rioji  luxuriance  of  the  tropics  shall  vainly  tempt  the 
hand  that  scorns  to  pluck  it.  The  Chinese  will  aban- 
don his  bird’s  nests  and  his  opium  for  sausages,  dried 
herring  and  tobacco;  the  hog  and  hommony  of  the 
western  squatter  will  expel  the  roast-beef  and  plum 
|.udding  of  old  England;  the  Neapolitan  lazzarone 
willl  ia  the  his  macaroni,  and  affect  hoe-cake;  the 
Fienchrr.an  turn  from  garlic  and  frogs  and  soupe 
maigre,  and  cry  for  Weathersfield  onions  and  Yankee 
baked  pork  and  beans;  the  West  Indian  will  reject 
the  etherial  juices  of  the  plantain,  the  pine  apple, 
the  bread-fruit,  the  durion,  and  the  chirimoya,  and 
feed  on  gross  codfish  and  potatoes;  the  Russian  will 
cease  to  guzzle  the  insipid  quass,  and  henceforth  sip 
no  other  beverage  but  the  pure  Monongahela!  This 
is,  indeed,  a somewhat  poetical  version  of  the  secre- 
tary’s vaticinations,  but  it  is  every  whit  as  sane  and 
as  probable.  Truly,  Mr.  Chairman — 

“The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hath, 

And  these  are  of  them.” 

Iron.  The  Philadelphia  U.  S.  Gazette  says — 
“We  understand  that  a large  iron  manufacturer  riot 
far  from  Philadelphia,  has  received  intimation  that  a 
proposition  for  nearly  six  thousand  tons  of  iron  is 
withdrawn.  The  order  is  to  be  sent  to  England.” 

Flattering  for  tiie  farmers.  The  New  York 
Morning  Wercs  (locofoco)  says: — “The  farmers  in 
Michigan  have  got  in  but  light  crops  of  wheat,  which 
is  not  worth  over  31  j cents  per  bushel.”  Light  crops 
and  low  prices!  The  New  York  Express  well  asks, 
what  has  become  of  the  good  effects  of  the  repeal  of 
our  land'  and  of  the  change  in  the  corn  laws  of  Eng- 
land, bolii  of  which  we  are  told  would  put  up  the 
prices  of  our  produce?  When  is  the  advance  to 
commen c e? — Richmond  Whig. 

Pennsylvania  and  the  tariff.  The  Harrisburg 
Argus,  the  leading  administration  paper,  contains  ac- 
counts of  public  meetings  held  by  tne  “democracy” 
of  Perry,  Mifflin,  Northumberland,  Clarion,  Berks, 
Cumberland,  arid  Butler  counties,  at  all  of  which 
resolutions  were  adopted  expressive  of  marked  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  new  tariff  act.  We  annex  some 
of  the  resolutions,  to  show  more  distinctly  the  tone 
and  character  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  Perry  county 
meeting  are  these: 

Resolved,  That  Polk  and  Dallas  received  the  elec- 
toral vole  of  Pennsylvania  under  the  impression  and 
belief  that  the  interests  of  our  slate  would  be  safe  in 
their  hands;  that  while  we  did  not  oppose  all  amend- 
ments or  modifications  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  yet  we 
approved  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based, 
arid  view  with  regret  and  alarm  its  entiredestruction 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1846. 

Resolved,  That  the  tariff  of  1346,  in  our  opinion,  is 
not  “a  tariff  for  revenue — such  a one  as  will  yield  a 
sufficient  amount  to  the  treasury  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  economically  administer- 
ed,” and  does  not  “afford  reasonable  incidental  pro- 
tection to  our  home  industry.”  That  it  does  not  af 
ford  “fair  and  just  protection  to  al!  the  great  inter- 
ests of  tiie  Union,  embracing  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, the  mechanic  arts,  commerce,  and  navigation” 
— but  that  it  is  framed  with  a view  to  the  interests  of 
the  South  at  tiie  expense  of  the  manufacturers  of  the 
JWf/i,  and  especially  the  iron  and  coal  interests  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved,  That  George  M.  Dallas,  by  giving  the 
casting  vote  in  favor  of  the  present  odious  tariffbill, 
when  the  states  were  equally  divided,  has  turned 
traitor  to  tiie  state  and  deceived  the  party  to  which 
he  owes  his  elevation. 

Tiie  Northumberland  resolutions  open  with  the  fol- 
lowing preamble: 

The  democracy  of  Pennsy  lvania  have  so  invariably 
evinced  their  firm  adherei.ee  to  the  great  principles 
of  tiie  party  as  laid  down  and  established  years  ago, 
by  the  fathers  of  democracy,  that  their  faith  cannot 
now  be  called  in  question.  But,  while  their  attach- 
ment to  their  party  is  strong,  their  attachment  to 
their  country  is  stronger,  and  they  never  can  be  guilty 
of  raising  a suicidal  hand,  to  strike  down  the  great 
interests  of  tiie  people  of  their  state — nor  will  they 
permit  them  to  be  crushed  by  those  whom  they  have 
elevated  to  power  as  long  as  they  can  raise  their 
voice  op  hand  to  avert  tiie  impending  ruffi. 

Tiie  demopracy  of  the  Keystone  state  have  been 
cheated  and  betrayed  by  the  passage  of  McKay’s 
British  tariff  bill,  and  it  is  due  to  themselves  to  de- 
nounce the  fraud,  and  express  their  utter  abhorrence 
of  its  author, 


George  M.  Dallas,  warmed  into  political  life,  and 
cherished  by  a too  confiding  democracy— fed  for 
years  by  their  bounty,  and  elevated  by  their  suffrages 
to  the  second  office  in  the  gift  of  a free  people, -by 
his  recent  vote,  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
has  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  native  state,  and  for* 
feiled  all  title  to  our  respect  and  confidence.  Ho 
has  voted  to  reduce  the  free  laborer  of  the  North  to 
a level  with  the  slave  laborer  of  the  South — to  bring 
down  the  wages  of  our  mechanics  to  the  price  of 
British  paupers — to  close  our  workshops  and  our 
coal  mines— to  ruin  our  manufactories— to  put  out 
the  fire  of  our  furnaces — destroy  the  home  market  of 
our  farmers,  and  utterly  frustrate  our  resources. 

It  would  have  been  bad  enough  had  this  outrage 
been  inflicted  upon  us  by  those  alien  to  our  soil,  and 
unfriendly  to  our  prosperity;  but  such  an  infliction  of 
injury  by  a man  whose  professions  and  public  acts  in 
favor  of  protection  had  induced  us  to  confide  in 
him,  is  a shameless  act  of  treachery  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  history  of  our  party. 

Therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  glorious  privilege 
of  freemen — that  of  expressing  our  opinions  upon 
all  subjects  affecting  our  interests. 

Resolved,  That  George  M.  Dallas,  in  abandoning 
“an  established  policy,  coeval  in  the  language  of 
President  Jackson,  with  our  government — believed 
by  an  immense  majority  of  our  people  to  be  consti- 
tutional, wise,  and  expedient,  has  been  guiily  of  a 
treacherous  departure  from,  and  a shameless  dereliction  of 
sacred  trust  and  confidence.” 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  pursued  by  the  adminis- 
tration, in  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  the  details 
of  our  revenue  laws,  is  an  uncalled  for  departure 
from  the  ancient  landmarks  of  the  democratic  party; 
an  abandonment  of  the  principles  asserted  by  Jeffer- 
son, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson;  at  variance  with 
the  declarations  of  the  president  during  the  campaign 
of  1844,  and  ruinously  detrimental  to  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  watch-Wofd  of  the  North,  from 
this  time  forth,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  tariff  bill 
of  1846,  shall  be  “repeal!”  And  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves  to  support  no  man,  for  any  office,  who  will 
not  openly  avow  himself  opposed  to  that  iniquitous 
measure,  and  in  favor  of  giving  fair  and  just  protec- 
tion to  home  industry  and  domestic  manufactures. 

The  Clarion  county  meeting  adopted  the  following 
resoiulion. 

Resolved,  That  we  were  for  tiie  tariff  of  1842,  that 
we  now  are,  and  that  we  will  continue  so  to  be. 

From  (he  resolutions  of  “Old  Berks”  we  extract 
the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party 
of  Pennsylvania  is  to  support  the  unanimous  voice  of 
its  legislature,  its  representatives  and  senators,  and 
demand  such  alteration  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  as  will 
afford  a reasonable  protection,  not  only  to  her  manu- 
facturers, but  also  to  tier  farmers,  mechanics,  and  la- 
borers, engaged  or  interested  in  her  great  staples  of 
coal  and  iron. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  laboring  men  of  Berks  coun- 
ty, believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  should  speak  in  a tone  not  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  that  we  call  upon  the  laboring  men 
of  the  country,  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  Brit- 
ish tariff  of  forty  six,  and  that  we  insist  upon  its  im- 
mediate repeal. 

Resolved,  That  we  call  upon  congress  to  re-enact 
the  tariff  act  of  forty-two,  and  which  by  our  votes 
was  supported  in  forty-four,  under  which  as  a free 
people  and  laboring  men,  we  are  in  a more  happy 
and  flourishing  condition  than  we  ever  were  before. 

The  editor  of  the  “Democratic  Hero,”  published 
in  Butler  county,  Pa.,  thus  expresses  himself:- 

“We  advocated  the  election1  of  Mr.  Folk  and  Mr. 
Dallas,  and  likewise  contended!  for  the  act  of  1842. 

We  did  so  because  we  bekeved,— -honestly  believed 

that  Mr.  Polk,  in  his  le-lter  to  Mr.  Kane,  was  more 
favorable  to  that  tariff  than  Mr.  Clay,  whom  we 
knew  adhered  to  th-a  principles  of  the  compromise 
act,  as  declared  in  li is  letters  to  Merriwether  and 
Bronson.  In  the  tariff'  views  of  Mr.  Polk  and  Mr. 
Dallas  we  have  been  most  grossly  deceived,  and  we 
hesitate  not  in  telling  our  readers  so. 

The  Boston  Jlllas,  of  the  11th  says — “The  Boston 
Post  appears  to  be  quite  pleased  because  it  f.^ds  an 
admission  that  some  of  the  factories  cun'Uve  even 
under  the  locofoco  British  lariff  law.  We  suppose 
nobody  is  quite  senseless  enough  to  suppose  that 
every  factory  in  the  country  will  be  closed,  and  their 
entire  business  discoplihued,  if  this  tariff  should  <'o 
into  operation — but,  then,  those  even  that  are  able 
to  weather  the  storm,  must  do  it  under  great  disad- 
vantages and  difficulties  that  there  is  no  necessity 
they  should  be  compelled  to  encounter.  While 
many  branches  of  American  industry  must  be  discon- 
tinued, under  the  operation  of  that  Jaw,  those  which 
are  enabled  to  continue  on,  must  do  so  under  very 
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Email  or  no  profits,  and  under  a great  reduction  of 
the  wages  of  operative  labor.  If  the  laboring  classes 
of  our  community — free-born  American  men  and 
Women — are  willing  to  live — that  is,  almost  to  starve 
— as  the  operatives  in  the  English  factories  do,  we 
doubt  not  that  many  of  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments might  hold  up,  even  under  this  law,  which  the 
Post  is  trying  to  write  into  favor  with  the  people. — 
The  free  labor  of  American  hands  cannot  be  obtain- 
ed, for  a mere  pittance  sufficient  to  keep  soul  ar.d 
body  together.  JYlost  fervently  do  we  pray  that  the 
industry  of  our  country  may  never  be  reduced  to  so 
miserable  a strait — although  it  will  not  be  the  fault 
of  the  locofoco  majority  in  congress,  who  passed  this 
British  tariff,  or  of  the  Boston  Post  that  supports  it, 
if  American  labor  is  not  reduced  to  that  humiliating 
and  degraded  level.” 

The  Loicell  Courier  says — “As  for  New  England 
and  Massachusetts,  why  we  must  do  as  well  as  we 
can.  A French  writer  says  that  power  is  always 
popular — ‘the  rich  are  grateful  to  it  for  what  it  gives 
them,  the  poor  for  what  it  leaves  them.’  The  South 
have  taken  from  us  the  protection  of  the  law,  but  let 
us  be  thankful  that  they  have  left  strong  hands,  which 
nothing  can  tire;  stout  hearts,  which  nothing  can  dis- 
courage; and  a habit  of  labor  which  nothing  can  de 
stroy.  With  these  it  shall  go  hard,  but  we  will  yet 
get  a living,  and  make  money  in  spite  of  the  effort  to 
prevent  it.” 

“home  league.” 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer: 

House  of  Representatives,  August  8,  1846. 

I see  this  morning  that  1 am  assailed  by  the  editors 
of  the  “Union”  in  nearly  a column  of  abuse  for  hav- 
ing had  the  “hardihood”  to  propose  in  the  house  the 
formation  of  a “home  league”  to  use  American  in- 
stead of  foreign  goods — to  support  our  own  mecha- 
nics, manufacturers,  and  farmers,  in  preference  to 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  thus  resist  the  declared 
purpose  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  prevent 
the  substitution  of  American  for  foreign  goods. 

•:  This  the  “Union”  characterizes  as  high  treason — 
a9  a proceeding  “against  the  government.”  Now, 
how  the  preference  of  American  to  British  goods  is  a 
proceeding  “against  the  government”  is  beyond  my 
comprehension.  If  he  had  said  against  the  British 
government,  1 could  have  understood  him.  But  this 
19  not  all.  The  Union  threatens  that,  if  this  plan  of 
“a  home  league”  to  prefer  American  to  British  goods 
is  persisted  in,  they  will  form-  “a  home  league”  to 
prefer  British  to  American  goods;  or,  in  Ihe  words  of 
the  Union,  “ refuse  to  touch  an  article  produced  by 
American  manufacturers.”  Let  the  Union  and  his 
friends  form  their  “home  league,”  and  “refuse  to 
toueh ” any  thing  produced  by  Americans — let  them 
do  this,  and  see  what  the  American  shoemakers,  hat- 
ters, and  other  mechanics  and  manufacturers  will 
say  to  it.  Let  them  form  their  British  league  tc  use 
British  goods  in  opposition  the  American  league  to 
use  American  goods,  and  see  which  will  prevail.  Let 
them  try  which  is  the  strongest,  the  British,  or  the 
American  parly  in  this  country.  To  this  I have  no 
objection. 

1 am  further  charged  by  the  Union  with  favoring 
the  tariff  of  1842,  which  it  says  imposes  a tax  of 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  by  the  increased  price  of 
sixteen  articles  enumerated  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  viz:  iron,  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  leath- 
er, paper,  &c.,  the  prices  of  which  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  as  every  body  knows,  since  the  tariff  of 
1842.  Yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  are  taxed 
eighty  millions  of  dollars  by  the  increased  price' of 
these  articles,  of  which  the  secretary  says  we  now 
produce  annually  in  the  United  States  three  hundred 
and  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars’  worth.  But  let 
the  secretary  destroy,  as  he  proposes  to  do,  this  im- 
mense home  supply,  and  purchase  them  from  abroad, 
and  what  will  be  the  tax  paid  to  foreigners?  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  a year!  And  where 
■will  we  find  money  to  pay  it?  But  how  does  the 
secretary  make  out  this  lax  of  eighty  millions,  as 
the  Union  has  it,  or  seventy-five  according  to  his  own 
statement?  By  adopting,  to  use  his  own  words,  “the 
•position  that  the  duly  is  added  to  Ihe  price  of  the  im- 
port, as  also  of  its  domestic  rival.” 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  Ihe  secretary’s  “position," 
that  the  duty  is,  in  all  cases,  added  to  the  price  of  the 
“domestic  rival”  product,  let  us  take  a few  other 
cases,  (quite  as  fair  a9  some  of  those  selected  by  the 
secretary,)  and  see  the  result  to  which  it  brings  him. 
For  instance,  the  duty  on  potatoes  is  ten  cents  a bush- 
el, of  which  we  imported  last  year  211,01)0  bushels, 
exported  274,000,  and  produced  150,000,000.  Now, 
if  the  duty  of  ten  cents  is  added  to  the  price  of  the 
home  supply,  then  the  potato  tax  is  $15,000,000.  We 
produced  128,000,000  bushels  of  wheat;  the  duty  on 
wheat  is  twenty-five  cents  a bushel;  so  that,  if  the 
duty  is  added  to  the  price,  as  the  secretary  says,  then 


the  wheat  tax  amounts  to  $32,000,000  a year.  We- 
produce  1,000,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yearly.  We 
imported  last  year,  according  to  the  secretary’s  re- 
port, 13,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  If  the  duty, 
(three  cents  per  pound)  is  added  to  the  price  of  cot- 
ton, then  the  cotton  tax  will  amount  to  $30,000,000. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  secretary’s 
theory,  the  tax  paid  upon  these  articles  of  agricultu- 
ral production  will  amount  to  $77,000,000  per  year, 
being  more  than  the  amount  on  the  secretary’s  six- 
teen articles  above  mentioned.  These  calculations 
as  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  potatoes,  1 admit  are  all  ab- 
surd, but  not  more  so  than  those  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

Having  failed  this  morning  in  my  effort  to  get  the 
floor  to  vindicate  myself  against  this  attack,  I have 
to  avail  myself  of  this  the  only  mode  left  for  its  ac- 
complishment. A.  STEWARF. 

Frauds  in  Trade.  Many  small  articles  of  hard- 
ware which  are  sold  by  “tale'’  or  “weight,"  are  pur- 
posely put  up  “short  count,”  or  “short  weight,”  so 
that  the  actual  contents  of  the  packages  of  such  ar- 
ticles are  sometimes  not  more  than  half,  and  often  do 
not  exceed  three-fourths  of  what  the  labels  represent 
them  to  be.  Many  others  are  sold  by  numbers,  the 
sizes  of  which  ought,  of  course,  to  be  always  uni- 
form; but  it  has  become  a common  practice,  when 
ordering  such  articles,  to  direct  the  manufacturer  to 
“mark  up”  one  or  two  Nos. — that  is  No.  1 to  bs 
marked  2 or  3,  but,  of  course,  to  be  charged  the  re- 
gular price  for  No.  1;  the  merchant’s  object  being, 
if  possible,  to  cheat  an  unwary  customer,  by  charg- 
ing him  as  nearly  the  price  of  No.  2 or  3 as  dread  of 
detection  will  permit  him  to  approach.  These  prac- 
tices are  rendered,  in  one  respect,  comparalively  un- 
important, by  the  certainty  that  they  must  soon  de- 
feat their  own  object,  as  but  few  persons  can  be 
found,  in  this  country,  sufficiently  “verdant”  to  be 
“shaved”  in  this  manner  more  than  once  or  twice 
with  impunity.  The  shallow  artifice  must  Tie  soon  de- 
tected, and  the  next  purchase  will  be  made  with 
greater  circumspection,  and  a result  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  purchaser.  But  such  practices  are  more 
to  be  regretted  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  sub- 
vert confidence  between  man  and  man,  and  thereby 
immeasurably  to  increase  the  toil  and  trouble  of 
transacting  business;  as,  where  such  suspicions  are 
entertained,  whether  justly  or  not,  the  customer  will 
naturally  wish  personally  to  inspect  and  examine 
every  article  before  purchasing.  Many  other  “tricks 
of  the  trade”  are  “too  tedious  to  mention”  on  an  oc 
casion  such  as  this;  but  there  remains  one,  monstrous 
evil  which  1 must  particularize,  and  that  is,  the  too 
frequent  practice  of  seiling  goods,  generally  of  Ger- 
man manufacture  and  of  indifferent  quality,  under 
accurate  imitations  of  the  stamps  and  labels  of  the 
best  English  makers  of  similar  articles — such  as  Joseph 
Rogers  & Sons  for  pocket  cutlery  and  scissors;  Peter 
Stubs,  Wm.  Greeves  & Sons,  Ibbotsons  & Spear,  for 
saws,  files,  and  carpenter’s  tools;  Richard  Hemming 
& Son  for  needles  and  fish  hooks — and  whoever  saw 
a German  gun  which  has  not  “London”  branded  on 
its  barrel? 

As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  this  infa- 
mous system  of  forgery  and  fraud  has  been  carried 
by  the  Germans,  I take  the  case  of  Wra.  Wilkinson, 
an  honest,  intelligent  mechanic,  who,  in  the  course 
of  years  of  persevering  industry  as  a manufacturer 
of  sheep-shears  of  uniform  excellence,  had  estab- 
lished in  this  country  a reputation  from  which  he 
doubtless  and  reasonably  hoped  to  realize  an  exten- 
sive and  remunerating  trade;  but  the  knowledge  of 
these  circumstances  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Ger- 
mans, who  immediately  commenced  the  manufacture 
and  importation  of  shears,  which  externally  so  close- 
ly resembled  Wilkinson’s  and  bore  such  accurate 
imitations  of  his  marks,  that  the  genuine  and  spurious 
articles  were,  in  appearance,  almost  identical;  but  the 
one  being  composed  of  steel  and  the  other  of  iron, 
the  difference  in  their  intrinsic  value  becomes  ap- 
parent to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  use  such  imple- 
ments. 

But  this  country  being  rather  extensive,  and  the 
difference  in  the  prices  of  the  two  articles  naturally 
bearing  some  proportion  to  the  difference  in  their 
quality,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Germans  may 
corilinuee  to  find  among  us  an  extensive  sale  for  their 
really  worthless  articles  during  some  time  to  come. 
On  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  dishonorable  com- 
petition with  which  he  has  contend  in  this  market, 
Wilkinson  appears  to  have  adopted  the  expedient  of 
enclosing  in  each  bundle  of  his  shears,  a printed  no- 
lice, cautioning  the  public  against  the  spurious  shears; 
the  Germans  very  soon  imitated  this  document  also,' 
and  enclosed  -a  copy  in  each  bundle  of  their  shears.— 
1 will  send  you  with  this  a specimen  of  their  handi- 
work in  that  department  of  science,  and  leave  you  lo 
make  your  own  comments  upon  it,  if  you  deem  such 
action  desirable.— W.  F.  Jour.  Com. 


GENERAL  GAINES. 


O F F 1 C I A I. — C OURT  OF  INQUIRY. 

GENERAL  ORDERS,  NO.  39. 

War  department,  adjutant  general's  office, 

Washington,  August  20,  1846. 

1.  The  court  of  inquiry,  whereof  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  H.  Brady  is  president,  instituted  by  “ Gene- 
ral Orders,"  No  23,  of  June  30th,  to  investigate  cer- 
tain transactions  therein  set  forth  on  the  part  of  Bre- 
vet Major  General  E.  P.  Grincs,  commanding  the 
western  division  of  the  army,  and  which  convened 
at  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia,  on  the  20lh  day  of  July, 
1846,  has  reported  the  following  facts  and  opinion: 
“facts.” 

“General  Gaines  learned  at  New  Orleans,  about 
the  1st  May,  1846,  that  a Mexican  army,  of  superior 
force  to  the  army  under  General  Taylor  was  advanc- 
ing to  invade  Texas,  and  that  actual  war  was  im- 
pending. He  was  informed  officially  from  General 
Taylor  of  his  situation,  and  what  auxiliary  force  of 
volunteers  he  had  called  from  the  states,  viz:  four 
regiments  from  Louisiana,  and  four  regiments  from 
Texas;  and  he  was  requested  by  General  Taylor  to 
aid  the  governor  of  Louisiana  in  equipping  and  for- 
warding the  troops  of  that  state.” 

‘■On  the  receipt  of  this  information,  Gen.  Gaines 
wrote  to  t he  governors  of  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  advising  them  to 
anticipate  a call  from  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
for  volunteers,  and  to  make  preparations  to  raise  the 
troops.  It  was  not,  however,  in  form,  a requisition  on 
them  to  send  forward  troops  before  they  were  called 
for  by  the  president. 

“On  the  3d  May,  General  Gaines  sent  an  officer 
to  Mobile  to  raise  volunteeis  for  Taylor’s  army.  On 
the  4th,  one  company  was  raised  and  embarked  for 
New  Orleans.  The  whole  volunteer  force  to  be  rais- 
ed at  Mobile,  Gen.  Gaines  limited  by  order  of  May  6, 
not  to  exceed  two  regiments  or  twenty  companies. 

“About  the  4th  May,  the  governor  of  Missouri, 
being  at  New  Orleans,  tendered  to  General  Gaines 
a regiment,  which  oiler  General  Gaines  accepted. 

“On  the  8th  May,  General  Gaines  authorised  Col. 
Crane,  commanding  at  Pensacola,  whence  General 
Gairies  had  withdrawn  the  garrison  of  regulars  to 
send  to  Texas,  to  muster  into  the  service  one  or  more 
volunteer  companies;  also,  informing  Col.  Crane  that 
he  had  requested  the  governor  of  Alabama  to  send 
there  two  volunteer  companies;  making  three  or 
more  companies  called  out,  or  authorised  to  be  called 
out,  for  the  protection  of  Pensacola. 

“On  the  9th  May,  General  Gaines  authorised  La- 
fayette Saunders  to  raise  a regiment  of  mounted 
gunmen,  from  500  to  1,000  men. 

“On  the  11th  May,  he  authorised  A.  M.  Dunn  to 
raise  a company  of  100  men  to  guard  the  arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge. 

“On  the  12th  May,  he  authorised  A.  Rust  lo  raise 
a regiment  of  mounted  gunmen — from  five  to  ten 
companies;  each  company  to  number  from  60  to  100 
men;  thereby  authorising  the  levy  of  300,  or  500,  or 
600,  or  1,000  men. 

“May  12th.  He  authorised  W.  B.  Lewis  to  raise 
a regiment  of  mounted  gunmen — five  to  ten  compa- 
nies of  70  to  100  men— amounting  to  350,  or  500,  or 
700,  or  1,000  men. 

“May  13th.  Pie  authorised  Balie  Peyton  to  raise 
a regiment  of  ten  companies — each  60  lo  100  men — 
amounting  to  GOO  or  1,000  men. 

“May  14th.  lie  authorised  F.  Buisson  to  raise  a 
battalion  of  two  companies — eacii  GO  to  100 — amount- 
ing to  120  or  200  men,  to  garrison  foils  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip  till  further  orders. 

“May  16th.  He  authorised  I.  S.  Gilbert  to  raise 
a regiment  of  mounted  gunmen — five  or  ten  compa- 
nies; each  company  to  be  60  to  100  men— amounting 
to  300,  500,  600,  or  1,000  men. 

“May  20th.  He  authorised  E.  Fetherston,  W.  M. 
Fulton,  W.  S.  Hays,  J.  R.  Creecy,  and  E.  L.  Tracy, 
lo  raise' each  one  regiment  of  ten  companies,  each  60 
to  100  men.  The  whole  amounting  to  1 500,  2 500, 
3,000,  or  5,000. 

“May  22d.  He  authorised  P.  B.  Starke  to  raise  a 
regiment,  of  ten  companies — each  60  to  100  men — 
making  600  to  1,000  men. 

May  23d.  He  accepted  the  offer  of  the  governor 
of  Mississippi  to  furnish  2,000  volunteers — including 
the  regiment  to  be  raised  by  P.  B.  Starke. 

“May  31st.  He  issued  orders  to  complete  the 
muster  of  two  regiments  of  volunteers  from  Alaba- 
ma— only  three  companies  having  been  at  this  time 
raised  on  his  previous  requisitions. 

“In  the  latter  part  of  May,  General  Gaines  raised 
and  mustered  into  service  Gully’s  battalion  of  light 
artillery — three  companies — 286  strong.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  this  levy  does  not  appear  in  any  docu- 
ment before  the  court,  and  it  is  not  remembered  by 
the  witness,  examined  to  this  point — Gen.  Gaines’ 
assistant  Adjutant  General. 
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“The  court  find  further,  that  in  consequence  of 
General  Gaines’  communication  to  the  governor  of 
Kentucky,  about  the  1st  or  4th  of  May,  representing 
the  situation  of  General  Taylor’s  army,  the  governor 
raised  and  sent  forward  a regiment  from  Louisville; 
which  on  its  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  General  Gaines  accepted  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States. 

“The  foregoing  statement  shows  all  the  troops 
raised  or  called  for  by  General  Gaines.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  only  troops  actually  raised  and 
brought  into  service  bv  him  on  these  calls,  were  the 
St.  Louis  Legion,  of  Missouri,  the  Louisville  Legion, 
of  Kentucky,  Peyton’s  and  Featherston’s  regiments 
of  Louisiana  volunteers,  and  Gally’s  battalion  of 
light  artillery,  and  three  companies  of  Alabama  vol- 
unteers, raised  at  Mobile. 

“The  court  find  further,  that  when  General  Gaines 
was  relieved  from  command  of  the  Western  Divi- 
sion, and  ordered  to  repair  to  Washington  city,  and 
in  execution  of  said  order,  had  arrived  at  Mobile  on 
tho  12th  June,  lie  was  then  and  there  informed  by 
the  governor  of  Alabama  that  much  disorder  pre- 
vailed amqng  the  regiments  of  volunteers  assembled 
at  that  point  by  the  president  of  the  United  States; 
for  which  reason  the  governor  applied  to  Generai 
Gaines  to  receive  into  the  service  of  the  U.  States, 
for ‘.he  proper  government  of  those  volunteers,  Bri- 
gadier Gen.  Smith,  whom  the  governor  had  com- 
missioned to  command  them,  and  his  stall-.  Where- 
upon Gen.  Gaines  did  receive  and  muster  into  service: 
Walter  Smith,  as  Brigadier  General. 

Thomas  Casey,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

John  J.  Walker,  Assistant  Inspector  General. 
William  P-  Brown,  Brigade  Quartermaster. 

Henry  K.  Zelty place,  Paymaster. 

Charles  B.  Sandi'ord,  Aid-de-camp. 

Richard  Lee  Feam,  Brigade  Surgeon. 

“The  order  of  General  Gaines  published  in  this 
case,  directed  that  it  should  remain  in  force  till  final 
instructions  should  be  received  from  the  proper  au- 
thorities at  Washington;  and  further  directed  Gen. 
Smith  to  organize  the  voluuteers,  and  as  soon  as  the 
said  organization  should  be  completed,  to  proceed 
with  them  without  delay  to  the  seat  of  war. 

“The  appointment  by  General  Gaines  of  certain 
volunteers  and  others  to  staff  offices,  a3  shown  in 
the  official  documents  sent  as  evidence  to  the  court, 
not  being  staled  in  the  order  appointing  the  court,  as 
one  of  the  matters  into  which  it  is  directed  to  in- 
quire, it  is  not  considered  in  this  statement  of  facts, 
nor  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  The  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, however,  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence 
for  the  information  of  the  department  of  war. 

“In  regard  to  issues  of  public  stores  by  order  of 
Gen.  Gaines,  the  court  find  that  he  ordered  the  issue 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  to  arm  and  equip 
all  the  volunteers  called  out  by  him;  also,  when  ne- 
cessary, for  those  called  out  by  Gen.  Taylor;  also, 
that  he  ordered  the  quartermaster’s  department  to 
furnish  camp  equipage  and  quartermaster’s  supplies; 
also,  he  ordered  the  commissaries  to  furnish  subsist- 
ence to  all  volunteers  arriving  at  the  general  rendez- 
vous for  muster,  and  to  issue  to  them  previous  to  the 
muster. 

“The  court  also  find  an  issue  by  order  of  General 
Gaines  of  two  pieces  of  field  artillery,  and  twenty- 
five  rounds  of  ammunition  to  two  private  gentlemen 
and  planters  in  the  parish  of  West  Baton  Rouge,  for 
the  protection  of  the  parish  against  the  slave  popu- 
lation, on  condition  of  the  return  of  the  guns  when 
called  for. 

“In  regard  to  orders  by  General  Gaines  to  staff 
officers  to  issue  or  pay  public  money,  the  court  find 
only  two  such  payments  indicated  in  the  document- 
ary evidence.  1st.  He  ordered  the  quartermaster 
to  pay  $2,500  to  Major  Gally’s  battalion  for  commu- 
tation in  advance  of  clothing;  and  21.  He  ordered 
the  ordnance  officer  to  pay  accounts  contracted  by 
Maj.  Gaily  for  ammunition  lor  his  batteries,  amount- 
ing to  $1467  50.  Both  of  which  sums  and  accounts 
were  paid  accordingly.  And  further,  the  court  find 
that  he  ordered  the  quartermaster’s  department  to 
pay  in  advance  to  all  volunteers  commutation  of  six 
months’ clothing.  That  any  payments  were  made 
under  this  order,  does  not  appear  by  any  evidence 
Bent  to  lii is  court. 

“And  upon  the  foregoing  findings  of  the  facts  in 
the  case,  the  court  submitted  the  following 

OPINION. 

“It  is  contended  by  General  Gaines  that  he  acted 
in  accordance  with  his  instructions  from  the  warde 
partment.  Tiie  court  find  that  these  instructions 
were  as  follows: 

“1st.  August  28th,  1845. — The  secretary  of  war 
wrote  to  General  Gaines:  ‘It  cannot  be  necessary 
to  apprise  you  that  the  authority  to  make  a requi- 
sition upon  the  governors  of  the  respective  states 
for  the  militia  thereof,  to  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  is  vested  only  in  the 


president,  and  limited  in  its  exercise  to  two  or 
three  specified  cases.  The  emergency  which 
would  tolerate  or  excuse  the  assumption  of  this 
authority  by  a military  officer  in  command  at  a 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  president’s  action,  must  be  one  indicat- 
ing great  and  imminent  peril  to  the  country — a 
peril  so  great  and  so  imminent  as  to  leave  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  the  president,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
would  have  felt  it  his  duty  to  resort  to  such  aid. — 
The  assumption  of  this  authority  by  an  officer  so 
situated,  should  be  under  circumstances  which 
would  be  sure  to  command  his  subsequent  ratifi- 
cation of  it.’  ” 

“2d.  On  the  13th  September,  1845,  the  secretary  of 
war  wrote  to  General  Gaines:  ‘You  misunder- 
stand your  position  in  regard  to  the  commanding 
general  in  Texas.  His  command  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  you;  the  orders  and  instructions  for  his 
conduct  emanate  only  from  the  government  here; 
and  you  are  directed  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence with  him.’  ” 

“3d.  And  again,  on  the  30th  September,  1845:  ‘The 
power  which  you  have  exercised  could  only  be 
resorted  to  in  cases  of  extreme  public  peril.  An 
error  of  judgment,  with  such  motives  as  the  pre- 
sident has  with  pleasure  conceded  to  have  govern- 
ed your  conduct  in  this  case,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a crime,  or  an  offence  subjecting  the  officer  to 
trial.’  ” 

“The  court  find  further  instructions  to  General 
Gaines  from  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general,  of 
date  May  18,  1846,  from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted: 

‘The  volunteer  force  called  into  the  service  from 
Louisiana  and  Alabama,  &c.,  and  which  you  have 
previously  reported,  meets  the  approval  of  the 
department.’  ” 

“In  the  opinion  of  the  court  this  approval  ratifies 
the  call  and  orders  of  General  Gaines  to  raise  two 
regiments  at  Mobile,  and  three  or  more  companies 
at  Pensacola. 

“The  court  also  deem  it  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  case  of  the  St.  Louis  Legion  received  into  ser- 
vice by  General  Gaines;  as  he  was  informed  from 
the  adjutant  general’s  office,  May  22d,  that  ‘the  said 
regiment  had  been  accepted,  and  would  be  regarded 
as  a portion  ol  the  force  called  out  by  the  presi- 
dent.’ ” 

“In  regard  to  the  Louisville  Legion,  it  appears 
from  the  statement  of  General  Games,  and  testimo- 
ny of  Lieut.  Calhoun,  to  have  been  raised  without 
a direct  call  from  General  Gaines;  though  accepted 
hy  him  into  service  before  he  had  received  special 
authority  Irom  the  war  department.  It  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  accepted  by  the  department — by 
instructions  to  General  Gaines  of  May  28th — in 
which  instructions,  however,  written  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  called  on  the  governor  for  the  troops, 
he  is  informed  of  the  disapproval  of  the  department, 
and  then  the  call  was  without  authority  of  law. 

“The  court  cannot  find  that  General  Gaines,  at 
the  time  he  received  this  legion  into  service,  (about 
the  last  of  May,)  had  authority  to  do  so  under  his 
instructions.  But  as  the  regiment  was  alieady  sent 
forward  he  felt  himself,  on  its  arrival  at  New  Or- 
leans, under  the  necessity  to  receive  it,  and  to  trust 
to  the  subsequent  ratification  of  the  department. 

“In  regard  to  the  other  calls  made  by  General 
Gaines,  before  the  17 Ih  May  to  raise  troops  for 
Taylor’s  army,  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that,  under 
the  previous  instructions  of  the  war  department,  and 
in  the  situation  of  Taylor’s  army,  and  upon  ascer- 
taining the  slow  progress  of  the  enrolment  of  the 
Louisiana  volunteers,  arid  upon  ascertaining  further 
that  General  Taylor  could  not  receive  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  force  which  he  had  called  from 
Texas — that  under  these  circumstances  General 
Gaines  was  justified  in  endeavoring  to  supply  Gen. 
Taylor  to  the  amount  of  auxiliary  force  he  himself 
had  called  for;  and  if  such  force  could  not  be  ob- 
tained from  the  stales  to  which  General  Taylor  had 
applied,  then  General  Gaines  was  jusfied  in  apply- 
ing to  the  other  states.  The  court  do  not  extend  this 
approval  to  the  requisitions  for  mounted  gun-men. — 
The  four  regiments  of  this  description  of  force, 
amounting  to  4,0U0  men,  which  he  authorised  to  be 
raised  belore  the  17th  May,  destined  to  march  over- 
land to  the  army,  however  useful  Gen.  Gaines  may 
have  considered  them  for  the  future  operations  of  the 
war,  riot  being  required  or  intended  for  the  immediate 
emergency,  were  not  authorized  by  his  instructions 
or  by  law. 

“It  is  proper  in  this  connexion  to  bring  to  the  fa- 
vorable notice  of  the  war  department  the  prompt 
recall,  by  Gen.  Gaines,  of  all  his  requisitions  for 
mounted  gun-men  on  reciving  orders  to  that  effect; 
and  that  the  government  incurred  no  expense  on  ac- 
count of  these  calls. 


“For  the  calls  made  by  General  Gaines  for  volun- 
teers, after  the  16th  May,  when  he  knew  of  the 
victories  of  Taylor,  the  court  cannot  find  any  neces- 
sity at  the  time,  any  authority  in  his  instructions,  or 
any  warrant  of  law.  These  calls  authorised  the 
levy  ol  7, 0U0  men,  besides  Gally’s  balallion  of  ar- 
tillery. It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any,  ex- 
cept the  artillery,  were  raised  before  the  calls  were 
countermanded. 

“Two  of  the  requisitions  made  by  Gen.  Gaines 
for  volunteers  appear  to  the  court  to  be  of  a special 
character,  viz:  to  raise  a garrison  of  volunteers  for 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  and  for  the  arsenal  at 
Baton  Rouge.  As  the  government  had  withdrawn 
the  garrison  from  the  arsenal,  and  had  not  seen  fit  to 
garrison  the  forts,  the  court  are  of  opinion,  that 
General  Gaines  ought  to  have  felt  himself  specially 
restrained  from  raising  volunteer  garrisons  without 
authority. 

‘ In  regard  to  the  authorities  given  by  General 
Gaines  to  certain  individuals  to  raise  troops,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  his  motive  to  avail  himself,  un- 
der what  he  felt  as  the  pressure  of  the  emergency, 
of  the  supposed  influence  of  these  individuals.  In 
Louisiana,  where  troops  were  actually  raised  under 
such  powers,  it  was  with  the  sanction  and  concur- 
rence of  the  governor  of  the  state,  who  commis- 
sioned the  officers  and  organized  the  troops  ac- 
cording to  the  state  laws.  It  does  not  appear  in 
any  case  to  have  been  the  intention  of  General 
Gaines  to  act  independently  of  the  stale  authori- 
ties. 

“In  General  Gaines’  proceedings  at  Mobile,  on 
12th  May,  [June,]  in  mustering  into  service  General 
Smith,  and  his  staff,  after  he  was  relieved  from  his 
command,  and  instructed  by  the  war  department,  to 
‘cease  his  independent  action  in  these  matters,  and 
to  confine  himself  to  carrying  out  the  orders  and 
views  of  the  president,  so  far  as  they  might  be  com- 
municated to  him  from  that  department’ — the  court 
are  of  opinion  that  he  transcended  his  authority,  and 
violated  his  orders,  particularly  in  appointing  such  a 
staff  officer  as  an  inspector  geaeral,  after  the  recent 
and  emphatic  instruction  to  him  by  the  secretary  of 
war,  that  ‘such  appointments  would  not  be  recognis- 
ed or  confirmed,  and  that  the  president  himself  had 
no  authority  under  existing  laws  to  make  such  ap- 
pointments.’ 

“Yet  the  court  are  satisfied  that  Gen.  Gaines  had 
not  the  intention  to  act  in  defiance  or  in  disregard 
of  his  instructions.  He  thought  that  the  disorgan- 
ized state  of  the  volunteers  assembled  at  Mobile 
made  it  a matter  of  very  urgent  importance  that  a 
commander  should  be  appointed  over  them.  He 
acted,  too,  at  the  special  application  ot  the  governor 
of  the  state;  and  the  court,  therefore,  recommend 
his  conduct  to  the  favorable  construction  of  the  pre- 
sident. 

“The  court  are  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  issue 
of  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  camp  equipage  and 
subsistance  to  the  volunteers,  that  the  issue  followed 
necessarily  the  enrolment  and  muster  of  the  troops. 
After  the  troops  were  brought  into  service  it  was 
proper  to  arm  and  equip,  and  provide  them  according 
to  regulations. 

“The  issue  of  rations  to  volunteers  before  muster 
is  not  provided  in  the  regulations  of  laws.  But  the 
court  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  department, 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  when  the  volunteers  had 
arrived  at  the  rendezvous,  and  were  absolutely  with- 
out means  of  subsistance. 

‘ Such  issues,  as  of  the  two  pieces  of  field  artille- 
ry and  ammunition  to  planters  of  Baton  Rouge  pa- 
rish are  not  provided  for  by  the  regulations  of  the 
army.  But  under  the  circumstances,  being  required 
for  the  security  of  the  parish,  and  issued  to  respon- 
sible persons,  on  condition  of  their  safe  return  when- 
ever demanded,  the  court  are  of  opinion  that  it  ought 
to  be  approved. 

“In  the  absence  of  certain  official  information  on 
the  subject,  the  court  suppose  it  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  government  to  make  advances  to  the  militia 
called  into  service,  in  commutation  of  clothing;  and 
that  the  orders  of  General  Gaines  on  this  subjeetdid 
not  introduce  a new  practice.  Of  the  correctness 
of  the  particular  account  of  $2,500,  which  General 
Gaines  ordered  to  be  paid  to  Gally’s  battalion,  the 
court  have  not  the  means  of  judging,  and  therefore 
leave  it  as  an  account  to  be  settled,  accord  ng  to 
law  and  regulations  in  the  auditing  offices-"‘uf  the 
treasury. 

“The  court  cannot  approve  General  Gaines’  order 
to  Captain  Whitley  to  pay  Major  Gally’s  bill  of 
$1,467  50,  for  ammunition,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
whatever  ammunition  was  required  might  not  have 
been  furnished  from  Baton  Rouge  arsenal,  or  other- 
wise procured  by  the  ordnance  officer. 

“The  court  have  not  considered,  as  connected 
with  the  issues  of  stores  and  payments  of  funds  be- 
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fore  mentioned,  whether  the  persons  or  troops  to 
whom,  or  on  account  of  whom,  the  issues  and  pay- 
ments were  made,  were  legally  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  inasmuch  as  the  act  of  congress  of  the 
last  session  has  since  provided  for  the  settlement  of 
such  accounts.  Of  the  lawful  authority  of  General 
Gaines  to  raise  the  troops,  they  have  expressed  their 
opinion  in  the  several  cases. 

“Having  now  reported  their  finding  and  opinion, 
the  court  recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  president  the  good  and  patriotic  motives,  and 
the  public  zeal,  by  which,  as  the  court  believe,  Gen. 
Gaines  was  actuated  in  all  these  transactions,  and 
therefore  they  recommend  that  no  further  proceed- 
ings be  had  in  this  case.” 

II.  The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  fore- 
going case  having  been  duly  submitted,  the  following  are 
the  orders  thereon— 

War  department,  August  18,  1846. 

The  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in  the  forego- 
ing case  have  been  laid  before  the  president,  and  care- 
fully examined.  . . 

It  is  seen  that  the  court  hove  found  that  several  of  the 
acts  of  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines  "were  not  autho- 
rised by  his  instructions  or  by-law;  and  that  he  has 

violated  orders,”  j , ,. 

That  for  the  calls  made  by  him  “for  volunteers  after 
the  16th  of  May,  when  he  knew  of  the  victories  of 
[General]  Taylor,  the  court  cannot  find  any  necessity 
at  the  time— any  authority  in  his  instructions,  or  any 
warrant  of  law.’’ 

That  in  mustering  into  service  at  Mobile  certain  gen- 
eral and  staff'  officers,  after  lie  was  relieved  from  his 
command  by  instructions  from  the  war  department  the 
court  are  of  opinion  that  he  transcenoed  Ins  authority, 
and  violated  his  orders.’  ■ r 

The  president  views  with  deep  regret  the  exercise  ot 
this  assumed  authority  on  the  part  of  the  late  comman- 
der of  the  western  division;  and  while  he  is  disposed  to 
give  every  consideration  to  the  circumstances  which 
may  tend  to  qualify  or  mitigate  his  conduct  he  can  see 
nothing  in  them  which  would  justify  him  for  wtthhold- 
ine  the  expression  of  his  decided  disapprobation  of  the 
irregular  and  unauthorised  proceedings  of  that  olheer.- 
But  in  consideration  of  the  recommendation  ot  the  court, 
and  concurring  with  them  in  their  opinion  of  the  “good 
and  patriotic  motives  and  the  public  zeal  by  which  he 
was  actuated,”  the  president  directs  that  luri her  pro- 
ceedings in  the  case  of  Brevet  Major  General  Gaines  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  president  cannot  dismiss  the  case  without  invit- 
ing the  serious  attention  of  the  army  to  the  grave  sub- 
ject which  has  been  presented  for  his  consideration  and 
decision.  The  officers  belonging  to  the  military  service 
are  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  public  interest.  1 heir 
zeal  gallantry,  and  skill  have  long  been  established  — 
The'country  dulv  appreciates  their  value,  but  unrennl- 
ted  care  should  be  taken  to  abstain  from  any  act  winch 
may  tend  to  impair  their  high  character.  And  what  so 
likely  to  derogate  from  this  as  the  assumption  of  impor- 
taut  executive  or  ministerial  authority  by  a militaiy  com- 
mander,  or  the  disregard  of  his  orders? 

The  exercise  ot  authority  not  possessed  nor  dele- 
„atei]_the  non  observance  of  instructions,  or  the  expen- 
diture of  the  public  treasure,  not  warranted  by  law  nor 
justified  by  imperious  necessity,  cannot  be  disregarded. 
A just  responsibility  of  all  in  authority  makes  it  a public 
duty  ol  imperative  obligation  to  observe  and  strictly  en 
force  the  law  and  the  rules  of  the  service. 

By  order  of  the  President,  w_  ^ 

Secretary  of  War. 

Ill  The  court  of  inquiry,  of  which  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  II.  Brady  is  president,  is  hereby  dissolved. 

By  order, 

R.  JONES,  Adjutant  General. 


ries  and  settlements  of  botli  parties.  There  is  not 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  so  long  a line,  add  so 
straight,  and  so  adapted  to  the  rights  of  the  parties 
andtbe  features  of  the  country.  From  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  twenty  degrees  of 
longitude,  (fifty  miles  to  a degree  in  that  latitude;) 
and  throughout  that  long  distance  the  line  follows 
t lie  highlands  which  divide  great  rivers  and  their  ba- 
sins, cutting  off  nothing  but  the  heads  of  streams  of 
little  consequence,  and  these  excisions  most  wonder- 
fully balanced.  It  is  a marvellously  proper  line,  and 
does  great  honor  to  the  discretion,  or  illustrates  the 
good  fortune,  of  the  French  and  British  commissa 
ries  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  whom  it  was  so 
long  ago  established.  Mr.  Jefferson  offered  this  line, 
in  its  whole  extent,  in  1807;  Mr.  Monroe  made  the 
same  offer  in  1818,  and  again  in  1824;  Mr.  Adams 
offered  it  in  1826;  Mr.  Tyier  in  1842;  and  Mr.  Polk 
in  1845.  For  forty  years,  save  one,  this  line  has 
been  offered  by  our  government  to  the  British  go- 
vernment; and  by  ail,  except  the  last,  as  a line  of 
right,  adapted  to  the  actual  possessions  of  the  par- 
ties and  to  their  natural  divisions  of  the  country. — 
Since  thirty  years  I have  been  accustomed  to  study 
the  question  of  this  line,  and  during  all  that  time  i 
have  been  in  favor  of  49  As  often  as  Iliad  had  oc- 
casion to  express  my  opinions  about  it — and  these 
occasions  commenced  with  the  treaty  of  Ghent  in 
1815 — I have  declared  uniformly  in  favor  of  that 
line — but  always  as  a basis;  never  as  an  inflexible 
demarcation,  yielding  to  no  accidents  of  land  or  wa- 
ter. 1 never  talked  the  nonsense  of  every  incli  and 
every  acre  up  to  49,  or  war.  I knew  the  Straits  of 
Fuca,  and  that  these  straits  formed  a natural  boun- 
dary for  us,  and  also  divided  the  continent  from  the 
islands,  and  the  fertile  from  the  desolate  regions.  1 
knew  that  the  continental  coast  and  the  inhabitable 
country  terminated  on  ttie  south  shore  of  those 
straits,  and  that  the  northwest  archipelago — the 
thousand  desolate  and  volcanic  islands,  derelict  of 
all  nations— commenced  on  their  north  shore;  and  1 
wanted  to  go  no  further  than  the  good  land  and  the 
continental  coast  went.  1 was  always  in  favor  of  a 
deflection  of  a line  through  the  Straits  of  Fuca;  but 
i said  nothing  about  it.  It  was  a detail,  and  1 con- 
fined myself  to  the  proposition  of  the  line  as  a basis. 
1 had  expected  the  deflection  to  have  commenced 
further  back — on  the  continent — so  as  to  have  kept 
our  line  a little  further  off  from  Fort  Langley,  at  the 
mouth  of  Frazer’s  river,  almost  in  sight  of  which  it 
now  passes.  If  this  had  been  asked,  1,  for  one,  would 
have  been  willing  to  grant  it;  but  the  British  did  not 
ask  it,  probably  ior  the  same  reason  that  1 would 
have  granted  it,  namely,  the  entire  worthlessness  of 
the  desolate  region  about  the  mouth  of  Frazer’s  ri- 
ver. 


SUBSTANCE  OF 

THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  BENTON,  OF  MO., 

ON  THE  RATIFICATION  OF  THE  OREGON  TREATY. 


In  the  Senate — secret  session,  June  18,  1846. 

The  first  article  of  the  treaty — and  it  is  the  main 
one, and  almost  the  whole  treaty— is  in  the  very  words 
-which  1 myself  would  have  used  if  the  two  govern- 
ments had  left  it  to  me  to  draw  the  boundary  line 
between  them.  The  line  established  by  that  article 

the  prolongation  of  the  boundary  on  the  east  side 

of  the  Rocky  Mountains — follows  the  parallel  of 
49°  to  the  sea,  with  a slight  deflection  through  the 
Straits  of  Fuca  to  avoid  cutting  the  south  end  of 
Vancouver’s  Island.  All  this  is  right,  in  my  opinion. 
Forty-nine  is  the  line  of  right,  and  of  mutual  con 
•venience,  between  the  two  powers,  offered  by  us 
since  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  wonderfully 
adapted  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country  and 
the  actual  possessions  of  the  two  parlies.  It  parts 
the  two  systems  of  waters  (those  of  the  Coiumbit 
and  of  Frazer’s  river)  as  naturally  and  commodious 
ly  on  the  west  of  the  mountains,  as  it  parts  on  the 
east  of  the  same  mountains  the  two  systems  of  wa 
ters  which  belong  on  one  hand  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, on  the  other  to  Hudson's  Bay;  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  it  conforms  to  the  actual  discove- 


The  deflection  leaves  out  Vancouver's  Island,  and 
1 am  glad  of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  worthless  of 
the  thousand  worthless  islands  which  the  northwest 
archipelago  presents,  and  is  the  derelict  of  all  na- 
tions. The  Nootka  Sound  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  Spain  was  not  for  the  island,  hut  lor  the 
insult  to  Great  Britain  in  the  deportation  and  incar- 
ceration of  her  subjects  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico. 
Reparation  for  that  insult  was  the  point  of  the  quar- 
rel; and,  that  being  obtained  in  a treaty  of  restora- 
tion and  indemnity,  both  parties  abandoned  the  is- 
land, and  neither  since  has  occupied  it.  It  is  now 
vacant  and  desert,  and  I want  none  of  it.  I would 
not  accept  it  as  a present,  nor  would  the  poorest 
lord  of  the  isles  that  ever  lived  upon  the  western 
coasts  of  Scotland.  The  fictitious  importance  lately 
attributed  to  this  island,  upon  the  disparagement  of 
tiie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  has  vanished  upon  the 
revelation  of  the  true  character  of  that  river.  The 
estuary  of  the  Columbia  is  now  shown  to  be  a good 
port;  and,  with  the  advantage  of  lights,  buoys,  bea- 
cons, pilots,  and  steam  tow-boats,  ready  to  become 
one  of  the  best  in  the  worid.  This  knowledge  of  the 
true  character  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  puls  an 
end  to  all  pretext  of  necessity  to  go  north  three  hun- 
dred miles,  to  hunt  a substitute  port  in  the  remote 
and  desolate  coasts  of  Vancouver’s  Island.  That 
island  is  not  wanted  by  the  United  States  for  any 
purpose  whatever.  Above  all,  the  south  end  of  it  is 
not  wanted  to  command  the  Straits  of  Fuca.  It  so 
happens  that  these  straits  are  not  liable  to  be  com- 
manded, either  in  fact  or  in  law.  They  are  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  miles  wide — rather  too  wide  for 
batteries  to  cross  their  shot,  and  wide  enough,  like 
all  the  other  great  straits  of  the  world,  to  constitute 
a part  of  the  high  seas,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ap- 
propriation by  any  nation.  We  want  nothing  of  that 
strait  but  as  a boundary,  and  that  the  treaty  gives  us. 
With  that  boundary  comes  all  that  we  want  in  that 
quarter,  namely,  all  the  waters  of  Puget’s  Sound 
and  the  fertile  Olympic  district  which  borders  upon 
them. 

When  the  line  reaches  the  channel  which  sepa- 
rates Vancouver’s  Island  from  the  continent,  (which 


it  does  within  sight  of  the  mouth  of  Frazer’s  river,) 
it  proceeds  to  the  middle  of  the  channel,  and  thence, 
turning  south,  through  the  channel  Dc  Haro , (wrong- 
ly written  Jlrro  on  the  maps,)  to  the  Straits  of  Fuca ; 
•and  then  west,  through  the  middle  of  that  strait,  to 
the  sea.  This  is  a fair  partition  of  those  waters, 
and  gives  every  thing  that  we  want,  namely,  all  the 
waters  of  Puget’s  Sound,  Hood’s  Canal*  Admiralty 
Inlet,  Bellingham’s  Bay,  Birch  Bay,  and  with  them 
the  cluster  of  islands,  probably  of  no  value,  between 
De  Haro's  channel  and  the  continent.  Neither  the 
Spanish  discoveries,  nor  our  own  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  the  Columbia,  would  have  given  us  these 
waters.  Their  British  names  indicate  their  disco- 
veries, and  the  line  of  forty-nine  gives  them  to  us. 

The  proviso  to  the  article  strikes  some  senators  as 
being  unequal  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  United 
States;  but  it  is  not  so:  the  proviso  is  perfectly  fair 
and  equal,  and  so  will  appear  from  the  slightest  ex- 
amination of  any  map  which  shows  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  and  the  waters  connected  with  that  strait.  Ai.y 
map  will  show  that  the  straits  open  from  the  sea  and 
penetrate  the  continent  about  due  east  for  one  hundred 
miles;  and  then  branch  south  and  north.  The  branch, 
or  rather  branches,  (for  they  are  in  many  channels,) 
which  go  south  also  extend  about  one  hundred  miles, 
making  Puget’s  Sound,  Hood’s  Canal,.  Admiralty  In- 
let, and  so  on;  and  these  waters  being  all  narrow  and 
inland,  become  our  private  waters  and  are  subject 
to  our  municipal  jurisdiction.  So  of  the  waters  of 
the  strait  which  go  north.  At  first  they  open  out 
largely  behind  Vancouver’s  Island  and  make  the 
Gull  of  Georgia;  there  they  contract  into  narrow 
and  intricate  channels,  insomuch  that  for  a long 
time  the  island  and  continent  were  supposed  to  be 
united.  These  narrow  waters,  like  those  of  Puget’s 
Sound,  &c,,  are  private  property,  subject  to  the  mu- 
nicipal jurisdiction  of  the  British,  to  whom  they 
belong.  I hold  the  proviso  to  be  conformable  to  the 
law  of  nations  and  fair  and  equal  in  itself,  and  fully 
approve  of  it. 

1 am  in  favor  of  the  first  article  as  it  stands,  and  it 
is  the  main  article;  and,  in  fact,  almost  the  whole 
treaty.  It  settles  the  great  point  of  controvery  be- 
tween the  two  nations;  it  quiets  the  territorial  con- 
test which  has  continued  since  1807,  and  which,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  session  of  congress,  was 
supposed  to  be  pregnant  with  inevitable  waft  The 
first  article  quiets  that  contest:  the  remaining  three 
are  subordinate  and  incidental,  mere  accessories  to 
the  first,  and  designed  to  give  it  convenient  execu- 
tion. Each  of  these  may  require  a few  words  of 
explanation,  to  avoid  unfounded  apprehensions. 

The  first  of  these  remaining  articles,  being  the 
second  of  the  treaty,  is  the  most  material  of  the 
three:  it  relates  to  the  free  navigation  of  the  Colum- 
bia, and  falls  so  far  short  of  what  the  British  have 
heretofore  demanded,  and  of  what  we  ourselves  havo 
heretofore  offered,  that  it  looked  to  me  like  a relin- 
quishment of  the  whole  pretension.  The  British 
have  heretofore  demanded,  riot  merely  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  but  its  sovereignty — the  sovereign- 
ty of  its  right  bank  in  its  whole  extent  and  the  joint 
use  of  the  stream.  We  offered  Ihe  free  navigation 
of  the  river,  in  perpetuity,  to  ali  the  subjects  of  the 
British  crown.  This  offer,  made  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
1826,  and  repeated  since,  has  been  steadily  refused 
by  the  British.  Instead  of  perpetual  navigation  to  all 
British  subjects,  the  present  treaty  brings  down  the 
privilege  to  a temporary  use  and  a mere  handful  of 
British  subjects.  The  article  is  in  these  words: 

“From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  shall  be  found  to  intersect  the  great 
northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company  and  to  all  British  subjects 
trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  Ihe  said 
branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and 
thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with 
free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers; 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along 
the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner  be  free 
and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers, 
British  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  produce,  shall 
be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  U. 
States;  it  being,  however,  always  understood  that 
nothing  tr,  this  article  shall  be  construed  as  prevent- 
,ng,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  from  making  any  regulations  respect- 
ing the  navigation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers  not  in- 
consistent witli  the  present  treaty.” 

By  the  terms  of  this  article,  the  privilege  of  na- 
vigation is  confined  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
to  the  British  subjects  trading  with  them;  and  they 
are  to  be  subjecl  to  the  laws  and  regulations  which 
apply  to  our  own  citizens.  Now,  there  happens  to 
be  two  Hudson  Bay  Companies,  and  those  who  do 
not  attend  to  that  Jitlle  fact  may  fall  into  great  er- 
ror. The  first  company  has  a perpetual  charter, 
from  Charles  the  second,  to  hade  with  the  Indians 
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on  all  Ihe  waters  emptying  into  the  Bay  of  Hudson.  | 
This  company  has  no  rights,  under  that  charter,  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  second  company  i 
is  of  recent  date,  and  is  formed  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ] 
and  the  old  Northwest  Company  united,  and  exists  i 
under  a license  of  twenty-one  years,  granted  by  the  \ 
crown,  under  an  act  of  parliament.  It  bears  the  j 
name  of  Hudson  Bay  Company;  but  it  is  so  entirely  [ 
distinct  from  the  chartered  company  of  King  Charles,  i 
that  it  can  carry  on  no  trade  on  the  waters  of  Hud- 
son’s Bay,  as  the  old  Hudson  Bay  Company  can  car- 
ry on  none  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
licensed  company  was  first  created  in  1821,  and  con- 
tinued by  a new  license  for  a second  term  o(  twenty- 
one  years  in  the  year  1843.  It  is,  therefore,  now  in 
the  fourth  year  of  its  present  existence,  and  has  se- 
venteen years  to  live.  It  is  of  this  second,  or  licen- 
sed company,  that  the  treaty  speaks;  and,  of  course, 
all  the  privileges  granted  by  the  treaty  refer  to  it, — 
The  treaty  stipulates  for  this  company,  as  it  is,  under 
its  present  license;  not  as  it  may,  or  may  not  be,  under 
a new  license.  It  stipulates  for  a company  whose 
existence  is  to  terminate  in  18G3;  and,  of  course, 
that  is  the  limit,  in  point  of  duration,  of  this  privi- 
lege of  navigation,  which  is  becoming  so  large  an 
object  in  the  eyes  of  some  gentlemen.  Certainly,  it 
must  be  admitted  to  be  a very  different  thing  from 
the  perpetual  navigation  offered  in  182G,  and  the  so- 
vereignly of  the  right  bank  of  the  river  demanded  by 
the  British  since  so  many  years.  The  year  18G3  is 
the  limitation  of  the  navigation  now  granted;  and 
those  who  do  not  yield  to  the  reading  of  the  treaty, 
as  it  now  stands,  will  only  have  to  wait  till  18G3, 
when  lime  will  bring  an  argument  which  no  one  can 
misunderstand.* 

Limited  as  to  time,  the  next  limitation  is  as  to  the 
number  or  character  of  persons  who  are  to  enjoy 
this  navigation.  This  is  restrictrd  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  and  the  British  subjects  trading  with 
them.  The  company  can  only  consist  of  a few  hun- 
dred persons,  and,  as  for  British  subjects  trading 
with  them,  I know  of  no  trade  which  any  such  sub- 
jects now  have,  or  ever  can  have,  with  the  compa- 
ny. The'lndian  trade  is  the  only  trade;  and  of  that 
the  company  has  the  monopoly,  importing  its  own 
goods-  and  exporting  ils  own  furs.  If  there  is  any 
exception,  it  must  be  the  Puget’s  Sound  Agricultu- 
ral Company,  from  whom  provisions  may  be  pur- 
chased; but  this  would  amount  to  nothing,  as  that 
company  may  be  removed  on  any  day  the  United 
Slates  please  to  take  their  possessions  at  valuation. 
The  few  hundred  persons  whocompuse  the  compa- 
ny, their  servants,  and  engages,  are  then  the  only 
persons  who  can  enjoy  this  navigation — very  differ- 
ent from  the  twenty-five  millions  of  European  and 
American  British  subjects,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  Asiatic  quasi  subjects,) 
who  could  have  enjoyed  this  same  navigation  under 
the  offer  made  during  Mr.  Adams’  administration, 
and  repeated  since!  The  number  of  these  naviga- 
tors is  thus  reduced  to  a handful;  and,  to  enjoy  their 
privilege,  this  handful,  in  every  instance  of  its  use, 
must  justify  their  right  to  it.  If  of  the  company, 
they  must  prove  themselves  to  be  so;  if  not  uf  the 
company,  they  must  prove  themselves  to  be  British 
subjects,  and  trading  with  the  company.  And,  ol 
all  this  proof,  our  own  officers,  under  the  regula- 
tions we  shall  promulgate,  will  be  the  judges.  Small 
is  the  chance  for  the  abuse  of  the  pi  1 vi lege  or  the 
annoyance  of  our  citizens  under  such  restrictions. 

The  kind  of  commerce  whicli  the  company  carries 
on  is  another  and  a further  limitation  upon  the  use 
of  the  privilege.  It  is  a commerce  in  furs  and  goods. 
The  goods  are  carried  up  the  river  in  the  spring,  and 
the  furs  are  brought  down  in  the  fall;  and  thus  two 
voyages  per  annum  will  be  about  the  maximum  of 
this  formidable  navigation. 

The  kind  of  vessels  which  are  to  be  used  in  this 
navigation  is  a further  restriction  upon  it.  These 
vessels  (and  they  have  been  going  upon  that  river 
since  the  joint-use  convention  of  1818)  are  small 
battcaus,  light  enough  to  be  cun  ied  cm  the  shoulders 
over  the  portages atlhe  different  falls  and  rapids,  and 
shallow  enough  of  draught  to  penetrate  Hie  head 
streams  of  the  river  to  their  sources  in  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  in  favor  of  these  little  barks  that  the 
privilege  of  navigation  is  granted,  and  it  is  limited 
to  them;  for  the  privilege  only  extends  to  the  river 
and  carrying  places;  so  that,  when  canals  arc  made 
around  the  fails  and  rapids,  it  is  to  the  river  and  the 


*Since  this  was  spoken,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
to  Mr.  McLane,  bclore  the  ratification  ol  the  troaly, 
has  been  published,  in  which  our  secretary  informs  Mr. 
McLane  that  he  had  given  notice  to  Mr.  Palienham 
that  the  senate  had  advised  the  acceptance  ot  the  Bri- 
tish proposition  in  this  limited  sense,  and  instructed  him 
to  advise  Lord  Aberdeen  accordingly.  No  protest  lias 
been  received  from  the  Brinsli  government  againsi  tins 
understanding  of  the  treuiy;  so  that  question  is  at  an 
end. 


carrying  places  that  the  privilege  "’ill  still  he  con- 
fined, and  of  course  restricted  to  the  light  batleau- 
in  use.  Such  a trade,  in  such  vessels,  cannot  do  us 
much  damage  during  the  seventeen  years  it  may  be 
carried  on.  To  a certain  extent  all  our  rivers  and 
the  rivers  of  all  civilized  nations,  are  entered  by  fo- 
reign vessels.  All  our  seaports,  within  practicable 
distance  from  the  sea,  are  so  entered.  In  time  of 
peace  they  come  under  treaties,  and  it  is  a joyful 
sight  to  behold  them.  In  time  of  war  hostile  vessels 
are  excluded.  The  Columbia  in  this  respect  will  be, 
to  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  like  the  M issisi ppi , 
the  Potomac,  the  Delaware,  and  others;  and  proud 
will  be  the  day  when  the  flags  of  all  nations  shall  be 
seen  in  its  port. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  attenuated 
privilege  will  even  be  used  for  seventeen  years. — 
Tiie  trade  is  diminishing  now,  and  as  it  must  immedi- 
ately cease  on  all  the  waters  ol  the  Columbia  south 
of  49°,  it  must  soon  become  quite  insignificant.  The 
bulk  of  the  goods  brought  to  Fort  Vancouver  go  to 
Frazer’s  river;  and  when  these  pay  duties  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia,  they  cannot  stand  a land 
and  water  carriage  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles. 
Some  other  mode  of  reaching  Frazer’s  river,  where 
alone  any  valuable  trade  is  now  carried  on — some 
way  shot  ter  in  distance  ami  free  from  duties — must 
be  found;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  preparations 
now  making  for  a new  port,  high  up  on  the  north- 
west coast,  is  intended  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
to  be  their  channel  of  communication  with  Frazer’s 
river.  Simpson’s  river,  just  under  the  famous  line 
54°  40',  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  built 
Foil  Simpson,  and  which  the  British  government 
made  it  a point  to  obtain  from  Russia  in  1825,  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  the  new  route  for  the  trade 
which  now  reaches  Frazer’s  river  through  the  Co- 
lumbia, the  Okanagan,  and  Thompson’s  river.  It 
will  be  a shorter  distance,  free  from  duties  to  a fo- 
reign government,  and  from  foreign  port  regula- 
tions. 

Thus  this  free  and  perpetual  navigation  of  the  Co 
lumbia,  with  the  sovereignly  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  which  the  capacious  mind  of  Sir  Alexan- 
der McKenzie  conceived,  as  the  subttitute  for  the 
northwest  passage,  and  which  has  been  the  real  point 
of  contention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  for  thirty  years,  lias  dwindled  down  to  a tem- 
porary and  limited  privilege,  under  our  own  juris- 
diction, and  will  probably  be  abandoned  before  the 
time  is  Out.  As  far  back  as  1801,  McKenzie  pro- 
posed to  get  the  sovereignty  of  the  Columbia,  that, 
through  it,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  connected  with 
Hudson’s  Bay,  a new  commercial  route  to  India 
might  be  opened.  His  gov  eminent  has  struggled  for 
it  ever  since.  It  now  yields:  and  it  will  be  for  the 
American  government  to  make  the  Columbia  and  Ihe 
Missouri  the  new  line  of  that  commerce  with  India, 
which,  since  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians,  has  ag- 
grandized every  power  that  possessed  it,  and  enrich- 
ed every  country  through  which  it  flowed. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  pos- 
sessory rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  other 
British  subjects  who  may  be  in  the  occupation  of 
land  lawfully  acquired.  It  is  in  these  words: 

“In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  territory  south 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  as  provided  in 
the  first  article  of  this  treaty,  the  possessory  rights 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  of  all  British  sub- 
jects who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land 
and  other  properly  lawfully  acquired  within  the  said 
territory,  shall  be  respected.” 

The  limitation  of  a lawful  acquisition  to  all  these 
rights  would  seem  to  exclude  them  all,  as  neither 
our  own  laws  nor  those  of  Great  Britain  admit  the 
validity  of  Indian  sales  to  individuals;  and  as  for  pos- 
sessory rights  under  the  joint  occupation  conven- 
tion, they  could  only  contilue  to  the  end  of  the  com: 
pany,  (18G3  ) The  whole  object  of  this  article  would 
seem  to  be  tor  the  quiet  of  the  company  and  the 
other  British  subjects  until  they  can  remove.  The 
whole  language  of  the  article  is  technically  precise, 
and  equally  explicit  in  admitting  the  dominion  ol 
the  United  Stales  over  the  occupied  places,  and  the 
absence  of  all  present  or  expected  title  in  the  pos- 
sessors. The  first  words  of  the  article  (future  ap- 
propriations) admit  our  right  to  dispose  ol  these  pos- 
sessions; the  last  words  (shall  be  respected)  stipulate 
that  the  occupants  shall  nut  be  disturbed.  At  the 
utmost  this  undisturbed  possession  can  only  extend 
to  seventeen  years;  for  it  is  still  of  the  new  licensed 
company,  and  not  of  the  old  chartered  company, 
that  the  article  speaks.  1 would  wish  this  time  to  be 
shorter,  and  believe  it  will  be;  tor,  the  trade  being 
stopped,  there  is  no  earthly  inducement  to  remain 
upon  the  land,  with  a mere  possessory  right,  doomed 
to  a certain  and  speedy  termination.  These  posses- 
sions are  few  in  number  and  small  in  extent.  Fort 
Vancouver  exceeds  all  the  rest  put  together,  and  it 
only  amounts  to  a few  hundred  acres.  The  fence  is 


the  limit  of  the  possession,  for  there  is  no  fee-simple 
title  to  give  a constructive  possession  to  what  is  not 
enclosed.  I am  willing  to  understand  the  article  li- 
berally and  to  execute  it  generously,  but  in  strict- 
ness there  can  he  no  lawful  possessions  in  Oregon, 
(unless  the  defunct  treaty  would  impart  that  cha- 
racter,) the  persons  now  there  being,  in  the  eye  of 
our  law,  intruders  and  trespassers:  certainly  grants 
of  lands  will  be  made  to  our  citizens  there,  but,  in  le- 
gal contemplation,  they  are  trespassers. 

The  fourth  article  applies  to  the  Puget  Sound  Ag- 
ricultural Company^  and  stipulates  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  tiie  lands  belonging  to  them,  or  their  trans- 
fer, at  valuation,  to  the  United  Stales,  if  deemed  of 
public  or  political  importance -to  this  country.  The 
article  is  in  these  words: 

“The  farms,  lands,  and  other  properly  of  every 
description"  belonging  to  the  Puget’s  Sound  Agricul- 
tupal  Company,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Columbia 
river,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  company.  In 
case,  however,  the  situation  of  these' farms  and  lands 
should  be  considered  by  the  United  Stales  to  bo  of 
public  and  political  importance,  and  the  U.  States 
government  should  signify  a desire  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  pro- 
perty so  required  shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  go- 
vernment at  a proper  valuation,  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  parties.” 

The  option  of  taking  the  lands  of  this  company  at 
valuation  renders  the  confirmatory  clause  entirely 
harmless.  The  valuation  can  but  little  exceed  the 
improvements,  and  for  these  it  is  fair  and  equitable 
that  payment  should  be  made.  The  only  settlement 
of  this  company  is  at  Nisqually  Bay,  on  Puget’s 
Sound,  which  Captain  Wilkes  describes  as  small  in 
extent,  and  inferior  in  locality.  The  company  can 
claim  no  grants  beyond  their  possessions.  Neither 
our  laws  nor  British  Ians  admit  the  validity  of  In- 
dian grants;  and  under  the  treaty  of  joint-occupancy 
neither  party  could  alienate  the  soil.  The  company 
is  in  the  Olympic  district,  and  it  will  be  of  public 
and  political  importance  that  no  foreign  company 
should  be  established  there:  it  is  on  the  waters  of 
Puget’s  Sound;  and  it  is  of  the  same  importance  no 
foreign  company  should  be  there.  The  Olympic 
district  is  detached  from  the  valley  of  the  Columbia 
— is  fertile  and  picturesque — a square  of  mountains 
and  valleys  on  the  sea  coast — arid  will  make  a fine 
American  settlement  of  about  one  hundred  miles 
every  way.  Puget’s  Sound  and  its  waters  will  af- 
ford select  positions  for  naval  stations;  but  it  is  too 
far  inland,  has  too  little  country  dependent  upon  it, 
and  too  long  an  approach  through  straits  and  chan- 
nels, to  be  a commercial  position;  and  since  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  mouth  of  t lie  Columbia  as  a haibor 
has  been  vindicated,  it  is  not  needed  for  such  a pur- 
pose. A naval  station,  especially  for  large  ships, 
may  be  established  there,  and  in  that  point  of  view 
it  may  be  of  public  and  political  importance  that  no 
foreign  company  should  be  there.  If  the  article  had 
been  simply  for  the  confirmation  of  their  lands  to 
the  company,  I should  have  had  great  objections  to 
It:  but  the  option  of  taking  them  at  valuation  re- 
moves the  difficully. 

In  my  high  and  responsible  character  of  constitu- 
tional adviser  to  the  president,  J gave  my  opinion  in 
favor  of  accepting  the  propositions  which  constitute 
this  treaty.  1 now  advise  ils  ratification.  The  first 
article  is  in  the  very  terms  whicli  1 would  have  used; 
and  that  article  constitutes  the  treaty.  With  me,  it 
is  the  trealy.  The  remaining  three  articles  are  su- 
bordinate and  incidental,  and  only  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  the  first  one.  The  great  ques- 
tion was  that  of  boundary.  On  that  point  hung  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  That  being  settled,  states- 
men do  not  permit  subordinate  and  accessorial  mat- 
ter to  baulk  Ihe  great  conclusion.  In  this  spirit  the 
British  ministers  have  acted.  They  have  not  made 
their  proposition  an  ultimatum;  they  leave  it  open  to 
our  objections,  and  of  course  to  modifications.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  three  minor  articles  might  be  mo- 
dified to  my  entire  satisfaction;  but  the  question  with 
me  is,  whether  the  difference  is  worth  the  deluj? — 
And  I am  very  clear  that  it  is  not.  The  whole  bu- 
siness ol  the  country  requires  the  political  relations 
of  Great  Britain  arid  the  United  Slates  to  be  settled. 
The  country  has  suffered  too  much  already.  Not  a 
farmer  bin  what  lias  suffered  in  the  price  of  his  pro- 
duce; not  a merchant  but  what  lias  sullered  in  his 
commerce;  not  a business  man  of  any  character  that 
is  not  now  in  doubt  and  uncertainly  as  to  Ins  opera- 
tions. Many  have  been  irretrievably  ruined;  many 
are  trembling  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  Rumors  of 
war  till  the  land:  they  have  filled  it  since  the  beginning 
of  tiie  session;  and  although  these  rumors  do  not 
kill  men,  yet  they  kill  confidence,  enterprise,  and 
credit.  They  kill  business,  and  that  is  a thing  which 
we  wish  to  revive  and  perpetuate.  Until  the  treaty 
is  actually  concluded,  the  stagnation,  uncertainty, 
and  vicissitudes  of  business  must  continue,  The 
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country  must  continue  to  suffer;  and  i can  see  no 
advantage  in  any  possible  modification  of  the  three 
minor  articles — even  in  their  total  exclusion  from 
the  treaty — which  could  compensate  the  country  for 
the  two  or  three  months  of  further  suffering  which 
the  delay  of  the  modifications  would  involve.  This, 
of  itself,  would  be  a sufficient  inducement  v/ith  me 
to  terminate  at  once  the  present  disastrous  state  of 
things,  by  taking  the  treaty  as  it  is.  This  would  be 
enough  of  itself.  But  another  reason,  equally  strong, 
comes  in  aid  of  the  same  conclusion.  We  have  a 
war  with  a sister  republic — the  first  of  its  kind  in 
our  history — which  every  dictate  of  humanity,  every 
consideration  of  policy,  every  calculation  of  inter- 
est, requires  to  be  brought  to  the  most  speedy  ter- 
mination. The  expectation  of  a war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  so  long  pronounced 
on  this  floor  to  be  inevitable,  has  already  had  its  en- 
couraging influence  on  the  spirits  of  our  neighhor. 
The  continuance  of  that  expectation  must  continue 
that  encouragement;  and  nothing  hut  the  broad  fact 
of  a treaty  ratified  can  dispel  the  illusion  under 
which  Mexico  now  labors  with  respect  to  our  British 
difficulties.  She  expects  war  between  us,  and  con- 
sequent triumph  to  herself  from  the  junction  of  so 
powerful  an  ally.  Get  the  treaty  be  ratified — let  the 
news  of  the  ratification  go  to  Mexico — and  the  tid- 
ings of  that  event  will  do  more  than  “an  army  with 
banners”  to  turn  iter  thoughts  upon  peace  with  the 
United  States.  Peace  will  then  be  her  policy;  and 
the  smallest  fraction  of  time  gained  in  the  restora 
tion  of  peace  with  that  republic  will  be  worth  more 
to  us  in  the  mere  item  of  expense  saved,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  interests  of  humanity,  policy,  and  com- 
merce, than  all  the  British  rights  in  Oregon,  under 
the  treaty,  can  ever  be  worth  in  money  to  them,  or 
in  damage  to  us.  Forty  five  days  is  the  shortest  time 
in  which  we  would  expect  an  answer  from  London, 
in  reply  to  proposed  modifications;  and  the  amount 
of  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  war  for  any  one-half 
day  of  that  time,  or,  at  the  very  outside,  three-quar- 
ters of  a day,  would  be  sufficient  to  purchase  out  all 
the  navigation  claim  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company — 
all  the  possessory  land  claims  of  the  company  or  of 
individuals — all  the  Nisqually  claims  of  the  Puget’s 
Bound  Agricultural  Company — and  send  the  whole 
of  the  claimants,  singing  and  rejoicing,  all  the  way 
up  to  “fifty -four-forty.”  For  this  reason  again,  and 
merely  to  shorten  the  war  witli  Mexico,  I would 
vote  for  the  treaty  as  it  stands;  putting  all  the  rea- 
sons together— the  settlement  of  a forty  years’  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britian — the  equity  of  the  main 
article — the  insignificence  of  the  minor  ones — the 
relief  of  the  business  community  from  the  evils  of 
suspense  and  uncertainty — and  the  accelerated  pro- 
gress of  peace  with  Mexico:  putting  all  these  rea- 
sons together,  and  1 give  my  vote  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  With  a mind  clear  of  doubt,  and  a heart 
full  of  hope.  The  great  question  of  the  boundary 
is  settled,  and  if  any  difficulties  occur  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  small  articles,  I trust  and  believe  that 
wise  men  will  be  found  in  each  country  to  settle 
these  trifles  amicebly,  as  wise  men  have  now  been 
found  in  each  to  settle  the  great  point  wisely  and 
justly. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HON.  WM.  PI.  HAY- 


WOOD, Jit., 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


I have  never  appeared  before  the  public,  by  my- 
self or  otherwise,  to  write  down  an  accusation 
against  me,  but  have  hitherto  chosen  to  bear  unjust 
rebuke  and  silence,  and  rely  upon  time  and  my  man- 
ner of  life  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  whisperings  of 
the  envious  and  the  calumnies  of  the  malignant.  I 
do  not  affect  to  conceal  that  a departure  from  this 
rule  gives  me  much  pain;  and  1 am  persuaded  that  if 
many  of  my  friends  did  not  think  that  it  is  a duty  I 
owe  to  the  people  not  to  remain  silent  under  the  re- 
cent censure  of  ptirenzied  partisans,  I should  leave 
it,  as  far  as  concerns  me,  to  my  own  character  and 
the  self-denying  act  which  has  provoked  it,  to  vindi- 
cate the  patriotism  and  purity  of  my  motives;  repos- 
ing confidently  upon  the- discernment  and  judgment 
of  an  intelligent  public,  in  view  of  the  simple  facts 
as  they  occurred;  and  not  doubling  that,  so  soon  as 
the  occasion  had  passed  by,  and  there  was  no  longer 
a necessity  for  overawing  others  who  it  might  have 
been  supposed  were  more  timid  in  their  purpose,  and 
no  chance  to  deceive  the  people  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina elections,  by  unscrupulous  libels  against  me,  my 
assailants  would  cease  from  their  “dirty  work,”  and 
bad  men,  wlio  measure  the  motives  of  the  virtuous 
by  a standard  of  morals  which  vice  has  erected  in 
their  own  bosoms,  would  go  hunting  after  some  fresh 
victim  to  gratify  their  ignoble  malice.  But  1 come 
before  you  at  this  time  to  speak  of  myseif',  not  of 
Others,  and  to  defend  my  own  faithfulness,  not  to 


expose  their  designs;  and  I think  myself  happy  that 
I have  the  honest  people  of  North  Carolina  to  judge 
my  cause.  ] invoke  no  sympathy,  1 ask  no  compas- 
sion, and  I thank  God  I need  them  not.  But,  with 
the  proud  consciousness  of  one  who  has  dared  to  do 
his  duty  as  a servant  of  the  republic,  amidst  dangers 
and  trials  such  as,  1 trust,  are  not  to  grow  common 
in  our  government,  I stand  before  you  to  lay  claim 
to  the  confidence,  respect,  and  approbation  of  all 
good  men,  more  especially  of  those  belonging  to  the 
democratic  party.  I feel  and  know  this  day,  and  I 
will  prove  even  to  my  enemies,  that  in  my  station  as 
a senator,  and  retiring  from  it,  I incurred  no  guilt — 
l deceived  no  one — 1 betrayed  no  party — I made  no 
sacrifice  of  your  interests,  and  no  surrender  of  your 
rights — none  at  all,  directly  nor  indirectly.  And  they 
who  have  charged  the  contrary,  with  all  who,  from 
any  motive,  personal  or  political,  have  given  to  it 
their  aid  and  countenance,  did  “bear  false  witness.” 

ft  is  true  that  on  the  25th  of  July,  a few  moments 
before  the  vote  was  expected  to  have  been  taken  on 
the  new  tariff  bill  of  1846,  (improperly  called  “Mc- 
Kay’s bill,”)  I resigned  my  seat  as  a senator  in  con- 
gress into  the  hands  of  North  Carolina,  to  whom  it 
belonged,  believing  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  it  sooner 
than  cast  my  vote  against  my  conscience  for  a law 
that  I could  not  approve,  and  knowing  that  it  was 
rny  perfect  right  to  do  it,  and  that  I would  be  but 
exercising  that  right  in  precise  accordance  with  the 
last  written  doctrine  of  the  legislature  and  of  the 
party  who  elected  me.  In  this  only  have  I offended; 
and  in  manly  sincerity,  but  with  that  plainness  of 
speech  which  the  humblest  man  in  tiie  community 
will  be  able  to  understand  for  himself,  I proceed  to 
lay  before  you  my  explanation. 

The  subject  of  the  tariff,  and  the  system  of  laws 
by  which  taxes  are  imposed  and  collected  for  the  use 
of  the  general  government  thrdughoul  the  Union  is 
one  of  deep  importance,  but  of  much  intricacy  and 
great  difficulty  in  its  judicious  arrangement.  Soon 
after  taking  my  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  (in  December,  1843,)  I for  one  felt  what  any 
man  when  he  first  goes  into  congress  directly  from 
private  life  will  be  apt  to  experience,  and  that  was, 
a lack  of  necessary  knowledge  and  information  upon 
it.  With  an  ambition  to  learn  my  duty  as  a legisla- 
tor for  this  great  republic,  and  a fixed  determina- 
tion to  pursue  it  afterwards,  I immediately  gave  my 
whole  mind  to  the  study  and  consideration  of  this 
tariff  system,  well  known  that  upon  it  depended  in  a 
good  degree  the  chief  operations  of  commerce,  ag- 
riculture, and  manufactures  in  the  olher  states  as 
well  as  ours.  During  the  first  session  of  the  last 
congress,  and  after  having  devoted  nearly  all  my 
time  for  some  months  to  tills  study,  I hoped  I had 
made  myself  qualified,  and  my  political  associates 
believed  me  fit  to  be  consulted  and  counselled  with 
m our  united  efforts  to  arrange  a tariff  with  justice 
to  all  sections,  and  with  entire  safety  to  the  business, 
prosperity,  harmony,  peace,  and  independence  of  the 
Union.  To  admit  that  this  could  not  be  done  was  to 
declare  that  the  Union  cannot  be  preserved,  and  the 
cause  of  free  government  had  failed. 

The  democratic  senators  in  particular,  concurring 
as  we  did  then,  and  do  now,  with  a few  exceptions 
at  the  norib,  in  a sentiment  of  opposition  to  the  fa- 
riff  of  1842,  desired  to  see  it  changed.  That  act 
was  believed  to  be  extreme  in  its  protective  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  unequal  and  unsatisfactory  to 
large  sections  of  the  Union;  and  our  aim  was  to  mo- 
dify it  by  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  that  hap^ 
py  mean  between  the  extreme  opinions  of  such  as 
demand  a total  abandonment  of  all  protection  on  one 
hand,  and  of  those  wiio  insist  upon  protection  as  a 
primary  object  on  the  other.  I have  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which  wise  and  just 
legislation  can  be  based,  when  interests  really  con- 
flicting are  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the  gene- 
ral government.  Conferences  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means  of  the  house  of  representatives,  ( Mr.  McKay,) 
were  frequently  held  as  to  the  best  mode  of  altering 
and  reforming  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  more  emi 
nent  men  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  senate,  and 
leading  statesmen  from  different  sections  of  the 
Union  in  congress,  look  part  in  the  deliberations  and 
investigations  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
formation  of  what  was  then  called  and  known  as 
“McKay’s  bill  and  report,”  viz:  in  March,  1844.  In 
the  councils  whence  the  bill  proceeded  I had  the 
honor  to  be  admitted  as  an  humble  and  unpretending 
participator,  so  that  1 knew,  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  quiLe  all  tiie  democratic  senators  from  the  south 
and  west,  and  very  nearly  every  one  from  Ihe  north 
and  east,  assented  to  or  acquiesced  in  it.  It  formed 
a subject  of  congratulation,  1 remember,  amongst 
the  members  of  the  party  from  all  sections  at  that 
time,  (1844,)  that  the  opinions  and  views  of  demo- 
crats in  the  national  councils  had  been  thus  brought 
lo  harmonize  in  what  was  thought  to  be  a reasona- 


ble, prudent,  practical  measure  of  legislation  upon 
this  subject,  which  seemed  likely  to  put  at  rest  and 
settle  the  tariff  dispute.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
pass  the  house  of  representatives:  1 will  not  stop  to 
state  tiie  cause.  But,  notwithstahding  its  temporary 
defeat  in  that  body,  the  democratic  party  at  once 
put  themselves  before  the  people  of  the  Union  upon 
that  bill  as  a common  platform,  and  it  was  promul- 
gated as  their  proposed  scheme  of  reforming  the  ta- 
riff act  of  1842.  “McKay’s  report”  of  1844  was 
published  and  sent  forth  us  the  true  and  authentic 
interpretation  of  their  views  in  regard  to  the  change 
we  were  afterwards  to  insist  upon.  So  I understood 
it  at  Ihe  time,  and  ever  since,  and  so  have  I con- 
stantly declared.  The  bill  was  named  after  its  au- 
thor and  advocate,  (Mr.  McKay,)  a statesman  of 
North  Carolina — a southern  man  and  a democrat. — 
My  own  opinions  in  its  favor  were  freely  expressed 
in  all  my  intercourse  with  you,  and  they  are  not  un- 
known in  any  quarter.  The  domocratic  press  in  N. 
Carolina,  without  exception,  applauded  it.  The  de- 
mocratic party  zealously  approved  of  it  throughout 
our  limits.  If'  there  was  a single  one  of  them  who 
did  not,  I am  yet  to  learn  the  fact.  Hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of-the  olher  party  in  our  state  gave  their 
approving  voice  in  its  favor.  Our  elections  in  1844 
and  1845,  all  of  them,  were  conducted  upon  that  ba- 
sis, so  far  as  the  tariff  question  entered  into  them-at 
all.  Every  intelligent  man  in  the  nation  knows  the 
fact  that  tiie  fall  elections  of  1844,  and  those  in  the 
spring  of  1845,  throughout  the  United  States,  for 
members  of  the  present  congress,  were  carried  on, 
if  not  upon  the  same  basis,  with  a knowledge  of  that 
bill  and  report.  The  north  saw  in  it  a pledge  of  the 
south  and  west  that  we. did  not  mean  to  break  down 
and  oppress  the  labor  and  industry  of  the  north  and 
east.  The  south  saw  in  it  a reasonable  concession 
to  their  demand  for  practical  free  trade.  The  peo- 
ple every  where  saw  in  it  the  hope  for  moderate  le- 
gislation, and  the  prospect  of  a permanent  arrange- 
ment of  a question  that  had  been  agitating  the  na- 
tion for  a quarter  of  a century;  and  if  your  memory 
still  serves  you  with  a recollection  of  any  of  the 
speeches  of  your  candidates  for  the  last  legislature 
or  for  the  present  congress,  made  in  North  Carolina 
only  a year  ago,  1 beg  to  know  whether  it  was  not 
uniformly  proclaimed  that  all  true  democrats  were 
going  in  favor  of  “McKay’s  bill”  of  1844?  Bear  in 
mind  that  the  “McKay  bill”  of  1844  and  the  Mc- 
Kay bill  of  1846  agree  in  nothing  but  the  name, 
as  I will  show  you  hereafter. 

And  what,  let  me  ask,  was  the  result  of  all  this 
In  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the  south  and  west,  the 
elections  to  the  present  congress  ended  favorably  to 
the  democratic  party.  A democratic  majority  of 
more  than  sixty  were  returned  to  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. The  same  party  held  a majority  in 
the  senate.  And  a democratic  president,  nominated 
after  the  “McKay  bill”  of  1844  had  been  framed 
and  approved  by  the  parly,  was  elected  by  the  votes 
of  states  in  the  north  as  well  as  tiie  south;  a south- 
ern and  a western  president,  whom  we  could  not 

have  elected  without  the  votes  of  northern  states. 

Of  course  I cannot  undertake  to  affirm,  as  a fact, 
that  the  northern  states  which  voted  for  the  demo- 
cratic party  were  induced  to  do  it  by  McKay’s  hill 
and  report  of  1844.  Bui  this  I know,  and  will  say, 
that  it  was  put  forth  as  a political  peace-ottering 
upon  the  tariff,  and  that  tiie  northern  people  at  once 
rallied  to  the  support  of  the  parly  in  numbers  largely 
beyond  those  which  had  heretofore  supported  ii;  and 
that  it  was  expected  by  vs  when  that  offering  ions  made 
that  it  would  conciliate  the  northern  democrats,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  enlisted  the  support  of  thou- 
sands who  would  have  sustained  the  party  without 
it.  Now,  then,  I put  it  to  the  conscience  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina,  who  I know  love  all  their 
country — north,  south,  east,  and  west — whether, 
under  such  circumstances,  I was  bound  to  violate  my 
sense  of  duly,  and,  contrary  aldte  to  this  parly- 
pledge  and  to  my  own  sober  judgment  as  a senator, 
to  assent  to  an  act  which  violated,  out  and  out,  the 
“McKay  bill”  of  1844,  when  tiierc  was  no  public 
emergency  to  require  it,  and  no  national  exigency  to 
excuse  it,  and  that  when  I did  most  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  new  tariff'  act  of  the  present  congress 
was,  in  itself,  unwise  and  full  of  mischief  to  the  re- 
public? Was  it  my  duty  to  you,  or  to  'lie  democra- 
tic party  of  North  Carolina,  to  have  done  that?  And 
had  1 no  right  to  resign  and  retire  from  it?  Was  I 
to  hold  on  to  my  office,  and  put  up  tiie  pretended 
excuse  that  the  democrats  of  North  Carolina  had 
changed  their  minds,  and  repudiated  “McKay’s  bill” 
of  1844  for  a new  and  different  measure  in  1846,  or 
that  tiie  people  desired  me  to  pass  the  latter,  when, 
forsooth,  I did  not  know  the  fact  lo  he  so,  and  in  my 
heart  I did  not  believe  it?  So  far  from  its  being  the 
case,  I more  than  doubted  whether  thousands  of  yoq 
have  not  taken  it  for  granted,  or  been  led  to  believe, 
[down  to  this  day,  that  the  “McKay  bill”  of  1844 
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was  the  same  thine  that  is  called  so  in  184G,  where- 
as they  are  as  different  as  light  is  from  darkness. — 
No.  my  constituents  never  required  such  things  of 
me. 

Believe  me,  I do  not  mean  to  bring  into  question 
the  course  of  other  democratic  senators  who  con- 
demned the  act,  and  yet  gave  it  their  vole,  it  is  my 
right  to  state  that  there  were  not  a few  of  them  who 
did  that.  Neither  do  I mean  by  this  to  assail  my 
friend  Mr.  McKay.  Far  from  it.  They  are  my 
friends  personally  and  politically,  and  in  taking  a dif- 
ferent view  of  their  duty  they  did  me  no  wrong,  and 
in  defending  my  own  conduct,  I intend  not  to  arraign 
theirs.  Whilst  I have  pursued  the  light  of  my  can- 
science,  they  have  followed  theirs.  In  questions  of 
conscience,  it  must  be  conceded  that  Goo  is  the 
judge,  and  every  man  must  stand  or  fall-according 
as  each  believes  for  himself.  So  that  nut  unfrequent- 
Jy  there  are  cases  where  men  in  the  same  circum- 
stances may  act  differently,  and  yet  both  be  guilt- 
less. 

But  what  I have  said  upon  the  history  and  purpose 
of  the  “McKay  bill”  of  1844  did  not  form  all  of  my 
objections  to  the  new  tariff  of  1846,  improperly 
named  “McKay’s  bill;”  and  which  I shall,  for  the 
sake  of  discrimination,  more  properly  call  the  “Ex- 
perimental Tariff.” 

My  opinions  shall  be  laid  before  you  without  dis- 
guise, and  you  shall  see  whether,  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  an  unnecessary  and  improper  abandonment 
of  the  real  McKay  bill  of  1844,  they  do  not  show, 
that  in  my  hostility  to  the  experimental  tariff,  I was 
faithful  to  you  and  my  country , and  true  to  myself 
and  my  parly. 

Fortunately  for  me,  those  opinions,  so  far  as  they 
looked  forward  to  its  ultimate  consequences  on  the 
harmony  of  the  parly  or  the  welfare  of  the  repub- 
lic, I am  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  supporting 
by  labored  arguments.  For  good  or  evil,  the  law 
has  passed.  If  it  should  be  repealed  or  modified  at 
the  next  session,  that  will  be  of  itself  a complete 
vindication  of  my  opposition  to  it  at  the  present. — 
If  it  should  be  permitted  to  remain  in  force  in  the 
form  I was  required  to  vote  upon  it,  then  time  will 
soon  determine  whether  my  opinion  of  it  was  right 
or  wrong.  I abide  the  result  without  fear;  yet,  if  I 
know  myself,  without  a wish  to  see  evil  come  of  it, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  claiming  hereafter  the  merit 
of  political  sagacity  for  my  resistance  to  it. 

These,  then,  were  my  opinions,  as  they  are  now: 

First.  Our  country  is  involved  in  an  expensive 
war,  and  the  wisest  among  you  cannot  foresee  its 
close.  We  have  a large  army  invading  Mexico,  ami 
a large  navy  ofi'  her  coasts,  along  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  in  ihe  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  sum  already  ap- 
propriated by  congress  for  the  government  expendi- 
tures of  the  fiscal  year  exceeds  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  Will  the  experimental  tariff  raise  revenue 
sufficient  to  “pay  as  we  go?”  Certainly  riot.  Con- 
gress knew  that,  and  therefore  authorized  a loan  of 
ten  millions,  at  the  very  time  we  were  passing  this 
tariff ; and  the  first  act  of  the  next  session  will  pro- 
bably be  one  for  ten  millions  more!  Will  it  produce 
revenue  enough  to  pay  one  half  of  the  appropria- 
tions? I am  quite  sure  it  will  not.  Its  advocates  did 
not  assert  that  it  will  do  much  more.  Wherefore, 
if  th  13  experiment  works  as  well  as  its  warmest 
friends  have  predicted,  the  government  will  fall  in 
debt  twenty-five  millions  this  (fiscal)  year.  So  long 
as  the  war  lasts,  and  for  such  a period  of  time  after 
it  as  the  war  expenses  continue,  it  will  be  the  .same 
thing.  But  if  the  experiment  works  as  illy  as  its 
most  violent  opponents  have  said  of  it,  why  then  it 
will  hardly  go  at  all.  I think  the  truth  lies  between 
them.  It  will  work,  but  it  will  work  badly,  and 
work  you  deeply  in  debt;  and  if  it  is  adhered  to 
“without  alteration,”  the  public  debt  will  be  increas- 
ed not  much  short  of  thirty  millions  the  first  year, 
and  1 can  see  no  way  to  prevent  Us  yearly  increase, 
except  by  a resort  to  direct  taxes. 

Direct  taxes  ought  to  be  our  very  last  resort- 
public  debt  is  an  evil  that  I abhor  more  than  ever 
since  1 was  a member  of  congress;  and  therefore  it 
was  the  conclusion  of  my  mind  that  this  tariff  ex- 
periment ought  not  to  be  tried,  and  certainly  not  at 
this  particular  time.  The  acts  of  congress  which 
went  to  diminish  the  revenue,  but  to  increase  the 
expenditures,  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  consistent 
with  prudence  in  any  government,  more  especially 
in  a time  of  war.  The  tariff'  system,  according  to 
my  judgment,  was  a most  unfit  subject  for  party  ex- 
periments; and  at  the  time  of  a yearly  expenditure 
of  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  of  a foreign  war, 
such  experiments  amounted  to  party  rashness.  If 
the  war  should  end  soon,  still  the  government  here, 
we  knew,  expected  to  terminate  it  by  a treaty  for 
peace  and  a new  territory,  viz:  California.  No  ho- 
nest country  would  take  the  territory  without  pay- 
ing the  owner  for  it,  and,  if  we  would,  Mexico  can- 
not yield  it  upon  any  other  terms.  Hence,  whether 


we  were  to  have  peace  or  war  with  Mexico,  we 
needed  much  more  money  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment. When  the  plainest  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
common  sense  thus  compelled  me  to  withhold  my 
support  from  a tariif  experiment,  to  be  made  now, 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation’s  credit,  how  could  I 
hesitate? 

Second.  The  tariff  of  1842  ought  to  have  been 
modified,  but  not  by  an  act  which  reduced  the  du- 
ties as  early  as  the  first  December. 

In  all  great  alterations  of  the  tariff  diminishing 
duties,  the  reductions  ought  to  be  made  upon  reason- 
able notice  to  the  people  whose  property  and  busi- 
ness will  be  affected  by  them.  In  that  case  there 
may  be  inconvenience  to  some,  but  it  does  not  bring 
ruin  down  upon  so  many  innocent  people.  Not  giv- 
ing time,  infant  factories  are  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  legislation,  and  the  older  and  more  mature  esta- 
blishments are  compelled  to  diminish  their  opera- 
tions forthwith,  and  consequently  to  discharge  a 
number  of  their  laborers,  and  reduce  the  wages  of 
all.  The  laborers  suffer  more  than  the  owners,  be- 
cause they  are  less  able  to  bear  it.  The  sudden  loss 
of  work  will  be  to  many  of  them  and  their  families 
a Ios3  of  food  and  raiment;  and  that  which  the  law- 
maker is  commanded  to  pray  for — his  “daily  bread” 
— he  would  be  thus  rudely  taking  by  law  from  the 
workingman  of  his  country.  And  the  experimental 
tariff  act  was  the  more  objectionable,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  our  countrymen — the  northern  laborers, 
who  are  to  suffer  under  it— will  be  put  out  of  em- 
ployment in  the  beginning  of  winter,  when  other 
employments  will  be  obtained  with  great  difficulty; 
and  at  the  north  the  poor,  without  labor  and  wages, 
encounter  a degree  of  suffering  in  that  inclement 
season  which  we  have  no  just  conception  of  at  the 
south.  You  must  see  it  before  you  can  fully  appre- 
ciate it.  Also,  a sudden  alteration  of  the  tariff'  must 
of  necessity  disturb  the  home  market  of  our  manu- 
factuuers,  coal-diggers,  and  mechanics,  and  involve 
hundreds  and  thousands,  in  losses  to  some,  ruin  to 
others,  and  suffering  to  many. 


Even  a bad  tariff  law,  then,  should  not  be  repeal- 
ed so  as  to  fall  down  too  hastily,  when  its  gradual 
abrogation  would  create  less  inconvenience  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  its  sudden  change  may  oppress  the 
poor,  or  do  injustice  to  any  section.  The  govern- 
ment ought  to  iiave  compassion  on  all  the  people, 
and  particularly  upon  the  laboring  classes.  The  ma- 
nufacturs  at  the  north  are  not  all  “Abbott  Lawren- 
ces,” whose  fortune  has  been  the  theme  of  so  many 
tariff'  speeches.  The  compromise  tariff'  act,  under 
Gen.  Jackson,  in  1833,  reduced  the  duties  gradually 
and  periodically  for  rune  years.  It  gave  nine  years’ 
notice.  This  experimental  tariff  will  reduce  all  the 
duties  upon  only  four  months’  notice!  The  latter 
was  harsh,  cruel,  unjust  legislation;  harsh  to  the 
wealthy,  cruel  to  the  laborer,  and  unjust  to  both;  and 
the  general  welfare  did  not  require  it. 

Third.  The  independent  treasury,  of  itself  a great 
change;  the  warehousingact  another;  and  the  experi- 
mental tariff',  the  greatest  of  them  all,  will,  when 
taken  together,  work  an  entire  revolution  of  our  fi- 
nancial system.  One  at  a time  they  might  iiave 
been  introduced  more  safely,  some  of  them  wisely. 
But,  by  being  so  neai  ly  united,  as  they  will  be,  in  the 
lime  of  their  commencement,  it  is  calculated  to  ex- 
cite apprehension  and  alarm.  To  put  them  into 
simultaneous  operation  was,  indeed,  a political  move- 
ment of  party  too  violent  and  too'  potent  for  good. — 
They  will  affect,  all  the  business  of  the  people  most 
injuriously;  and,  with  a government  expenditure  of 
filly  millions  and  a revenue  under  twenty  millions, 
the  government  itself  may  be  crushed  under  their 
combined  operation.  To  attempt  it  when  the  nation 
was  at  war  abroad,  and  the  government  was  in  the 
money  market,  or  soon  expected  there,  as  a borrow- 
er at  home,  clearly  appeared  to  my  mind  to  be  un,- 
wisely  jeoparding  public  credit  and  private  confi- 
dence. Revolutions  are  seldom  reforms,  and  cer- 
tainly reforms  need  not  always  be  revolutions.  One 
must  reasonably  fear  that,  without  a miracle,  such 
strong  measures,  acting  with  their  combined  power 
against  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  country, 
may  create  a revulsion  in  trade,  pecuniary  distress, 
hard  limes,  popular  excitements,  and  sectional  agita- 
tions, preceding  another  contest  for  the  presidency, 
and  do  nobody  any  good  but  a few  political  agitators 
and  rich  speculators.  I thought  they  would  go  very 
far  towards  producing  an  overthrow  of  the  democrat- 
ic party,  if  they  did  not  entirely  accomplish  it. — 
These  consequences  were  loo  natural  not  to  be  appre- 
hended; and  the  last  mentioned  result  was  openly 
predicted  by  some  and  probably  anticipated  by  others 
of  my  own  friends,  who  yet  voted  for  the  experimen- 
tal tariff'  bill  without  approving  of  it.  Unless  it 
should  be  repealed,  or  materially  modified,  its  conse- 
quences now  belong  to  the  developments  of  the  future; 
so  I need  not  illustrate  the  grounds  of  my  conviction 
by  minuter  statements.  Let  time  test  its  correctness. 


Fourth.  In  none  of  the  tariff  acts  of  the  United 
Slates  in  former  years  was  the  industry  of  our  own 
country  burdened  by  discriminations  made  against 
home  manufactures.  Their  policy  was  to  build  up 
and  not  to  destroy,  to  protect  and  not  to  oppress. — 
Not  so  the  experimental  tariff.  And  is  it  riot  a mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  republican  people  of  North 
Carolina  were  at  any  lime  hostile  to  those  acts  mere- 
ly because  they  were  protective ?”  Our  hostility 
was  aimed  at  the  extent  of  the  thing,  not  the  thing 
itself;  at  extreme  protection,  not  protection  per  sc  ■— 
With  here  and  there  an  individual  exception — for  re- 
publicans in  those  days  were  allowed  to  differ — I 
boldly  affirm  that  this  was  the  republican  doctrine  of 
our  state;  and  the  people  will  know  it  to  be  true 
when  I remind  Ihcin  that  it  was  precisely  the  point 
of  our  dispute  with  the  Nullifiers.  They  were 
against  protection  cut  and  out;  we,  the  (Jackson)  re-' 
publican  party  of  North  Carolina  in  particular,  went 
for  incidental  protection,  moderate  protection  by  a 
“judicious  tariff'.”  They  were  for  declaring  the  tariff 
of  1828  and  1832  unconstitutional,  and  nullifying  it 
because  it  protected  manufactures.  We  thought  it 
was  unjust  because  the  protection  was  extreme,  but 
not  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  “Union  must  be 
preserved.”  What  the  republican  party  of  North 
Carolina  thought  then,  I thought,  and  spoke,  and 
wrote. 

And,  coming  down  to  more  recent  events,  let  me 
say  that  McKay’s  bill  of  1844  was  a tariff  of  inciden- 
tal protection,  which  you  and  I,  and  all  the  demo- 
crats in  congress  from  North  Carolina  approved  and 
sustained,  and  the  people  of  our  party  in  North  Ca- 
rolina nowhere  opposed  last  year,  and  the  press  of 
the  party  defended  up  to  the  inauguration  and  after- 
wards, and  even  down  to  the  day  of  the  report  front 
the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Careful  study, 
longer  experience,  and  closer  examination,  have  con- 
firmed me  in  the  faith  of  those  limes,  fortified  as  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  administrations  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Jefferson,  and  Madison,  and  Monroe,  arid 
Jackson,  all  Southern  republicans  and  Southern  presi- 
dents. Is  consistency  treason?  It  may  be  a misfor- 
tune to  me  that  I was  unable  to  change  with  the 
times,  but  it  would  be  a crime  to  deny  my  faith. — 
To  avoid  misrepresentation,  I give  you  the  words  of 
those  \\  ise,  and  eminent,  and  patriotic  men.  Hear 
Washington: 

Extract  of  a speech  of  George  Washington,  President 

of  the  United  Slates,  to  Congress,  January  8,  1730. 

“A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be'armed,  but 
disciplined;  to  which  end  a uniform  a well  digested 
plan  is  requisite;  and  their  safety  and  interest  re- 
quire that  they  should  promote  such  manufactories  as 
tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essen- 
tial, particularly  military  supplies.” 

“The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  by  all  proper  means,  will  not,  I trust,  need 
recommendation.” 

In  accordance  with  this  general  recommendation, 
the  house  of  representatives  passed  a resolution  di- 
recting the  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
to  report  to  them  upon  Ihe  subject  of  manufactures, 
and  particularly  as  to  the  means  of  promoting  such 
as  would  lend  to  render  the  United  Stales  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  nations  for  military  and  other  essen- 
tial supplies;  and  his  report  was  submitted  in  Decem- 
ber, 1791,  wherein  he  said: 

“The  expediency  of  manufactures  in  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  long  since  deemed  very  ques- 
tionable, appears  at  this  time  to  be  pretty  generally 
admitted.” — p.  123. 

And  again  he  said: 

“A  question  has  been  made  concerning  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
to  apply  this  species  of  encouragement,  [to  manu- 
factures,] but  there  is  certainly  no  good  foundation 
for  such  a question.” — p.  136. 

And  again  he  said: 

“It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  an  opinion,  that, 
though  the  promoting  of  manufactures  may  be  the 
interest  of  a part  of  the  Union,  it  is  contrary  to  that 
of  another  part.  The  Northern  and  Southern  re- 
gions are  sometimes  represented  as  having  adverse 
interests  in  this  respeef.  Those  are  called  manufac- 
turing, these  agricultural  stales;  and  a species  o(  op- 
position is  imagined  to  subsist  between  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  interests. 

“Ideas  of  a contrariety  of  interest  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  regions  of  the  Union  are,  in 
the  main,  as  unfounded  as  they  arc  mischievous. — 
The  diversity  of  circumstances  on  which  such  con- 
trariety is  usually  predicated,  authorizes  a directly 
contrary  conclusion.  Mutual  wants  consliiute  one 
of  the  strongest  links  of  political  connexion;  and  the 
extent  of  these  bears  a natural  proportion  to  the  di 
versity  in  the  means  of  mutual  supply.  Suggestions 
of  an  opposite  complexion  are  eter  to  bo  deplored, 
as  unfriendly  to  the  steady  pursuit  of  one  great  com- 
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men  cause,  and  to  the  perfect  harmony  of  all  it? 
parts.” — p 134.  (See  State  Papers,  Finances,  vol. 
1,  pages  123,  134,  and  136. ) 

These  were  the  doctrines  of  Washington,  and  of 
Washington’s  administration.  And  now  hear  Wash 
ington  again: 

Extract  of  a speech  of  George  Washington , President  of 
the  United  Slates,  to  Congress,  December  7,  1796. 

“The  suspension  of  foreign  commerce,  produced 
by  the  injustice  of  the  belligerent  powers,  (of  Eu- 
rope,) and  the  consequent  losses  and  sacrifices  of  our 
citizens,  are  subjects  of  just  concern.  The  situation 
into  which  we  have  thus  been  forced,  has  impelled 
us  to  apply  a portion  of  our  industry  and  capital  to 
internal  manufactures  and  improvements.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  conversion  is  daily  increasing,  and  little 
doubt  remains  that  the  establishments  formed  and 
forming,  will,  under  the  auspices  of  cheaper  mate- 
rials and  subsistence,  the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxa- 
tion with  us,  and  of  protecting  duties  and  prohi- 
bitions, become  permanent.” 

Hear  Madison: 

Extract  of  a message  from  James  Madison,  President  of 
the  United  States  to  Congress,  Nov.  5,  1811. 

“Although  other  subjects  will  press  more  imme- 
diately on  your  deliberations,  a portion  of  them  can- 
not but  be  well  bestowed  on  the  just  and  sound  po- 
licy of  securing  to  our  manufactures  the  success  they 
have  attained,  and  are  still  attaining,  in  some  degree, 
under  the  impulse  of  causes  not  permanent. 

“Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manu- 
factures from  sacrifices  which  a change  of  circum- 
stances might  bring  on  them,  the  national  interest 
requires  that,  with  respect  to  such  articles  at  least 
as  belong  to  our  defence  and  our  primary  wants,  we 
should  not  be  left  in  unnecessary  dependence  on  ex- 
terna! supplies.” 

Extract  of  a message  from  James  Madison,  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  to  Congress,  Dec.  5,  1815. 

“In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  object  of 
revenue,  the  influence  of  the  tariff  on  manufactures 
will  necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration. — 
However  wise  the  theory  may  be  which  leaves  to 
the  sagacity  and  interest  of  individuals  the  applica- 
tion of  their  industry  and  resources,  there  are  in 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule.  Besides  the  condition,  which  the  theory  itself 
implies,  of  a reciprocal  adoption  by  other  nations, 
experience  teaches  that  so  many  circumstances  must 
concur  in  introducing  and  maturing  manufacturing 
establishments,  especially  of  the  more  complicated 
kinds,  lha*t  a country  may  remain  long  without  them, 
although  sufficiently  advanced,  and  in  some  respects 
even  peculiarly  fitted,  for  carrying  them  on  with 
success.  Under  circumstances  giving  a powerful 
impulse  to  manufacturing  industry,  it  has  made 
us  a progress,  and  exhibited  an  efficiency,  which 
justify  the  belief  that,  with  a protection  not  more  than 
is  due  to  the  enterprising  citizens  whose  interests  are  now 
at  slake,  it  will  become,  at  an  early  day,  not  only 
safe  against  occasional  competitions  from  abroad,  but 
a source  of  domestic  wealth,  and  even  of  external 
commerce.  In  selecting  the  branches  more  espe- 
cially entitled  to  the  public  patronage,  a preference 
is  obviously  claimed  by  such  as  will  relieve  the 
United  States  from  a dependence  on  foreign  supplies, 
ever  subject  to  casual  failures,  for  articles  necessary 
for  the  public  defence,  or  connected  with  the  primary 
wants  of  individuals.  It  will  be  an  additional  re- 
commendation of  particular  manufactures,  where 
the  materials  of  them  are  extensively  drawn  from 
our  agriculture,  and  consequently  impart  and  ensure 
to  that  great  lurid  of  national  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence an  encouragement  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
rewarded.” 

Hear  Monroe: 

Extract  of  a message  from  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  to  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1813. 

“ It  is  deemed  of  great  importance  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  our  domestic  manufactures.  In  what  manner 
the  evils  which  have  been  adverted  to  may  be  reme- 
died, and  how  far  it  may  be  practicable  in  other  re- 
spects to  afford  to  them  further  encouragement,  pay- 
ing due  regard  to  the  other  great  interests  of  the 
nation,  is  submitted  to  the  wisdom  of  congress.” 
Extract  of  a message  from  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  Slates,  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,  1822. 

“From  the  best  information  that  1 have  been  able 
to  obtain,  it  appears  that  our  manufactures,  though 
depressed  immediately  after  the  peace,  have  consid- 
erably increased,  and  are  still  increasing,  under  the 
encouagement  given  them  by  the  tariff  of  IS  1 6,  and 
by  subsequent  laws.  Satisfied  1 am,  whatever  may 
be  the  abstract  doctrine  in  lavor  of  unrestricted  com 
merce,  provided  all  nations  would  concur  in  it,  and 
it  was  not  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  war,  which  has 
never  occurred,  and  cannot  .be  expected,  that  there 
are  other  strong  reasons  applicable  to  our  situation 
and  relations  with  other  countries,  which  impose  on 
Ufa  the  obligation  to  cherish  and  sustain  our  manufac- 


tures. Satisfied,  however,  I likewise  am,  that  the 
interest  of  every  part  of  our  Union,  even  of  those 
most  benefitted  by  manufactures,  requires  that  this 
subject  should  be  touched  with  the  greatest  caution, 
and  a critical  knowledge  of  th e effect  to  be  produced  by 
the  slightest  change.  On  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  in  ail  its  relations,  I am  persuaded  that  a 
further  augmentation  may  now  be  made  ot  the  duties 
on  certain  foreign  articles,  '«  favor  of  our  own.  and 
without  affecting  injuriously  any  other  interest.” 

Extract  of  a message  jrom  James  Monroe,  President  of 
the  United  Slates-,  to  Congress,  Dec.  2,  1823. 

.“Having  communicated  my  views  to  congress,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  respecting  the 
encouragement  which  ought  to  be  given  to  our  manu- 
factures, and  the  principle  on  which  it  should  be 
founded,  1 have  ‘v  to  add  that  those  views  remain 
unchanged;  and  tha  I the  present  state  of  those  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  the  most  immediate  politi- 
cal relations  and  greatest  commercial  intercourse, 
tends  to  confirm  them.  Under  this  impression,  i re- 
commend a review  of  the  tariff,  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  such  additional  protection  to  those  articles 
which  vve  are  prepared  to  manufacture,  or  which  are 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  defence  and 
independence  of  the  country.” 

Hear  Jackson: 

Extract  of  a message  from  Jlndrew  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  to  Congress,  Dec.  8,  1829. 

“No  very  considerable  change  has  occurred,  during 
Ihe  recess  of  congress,  in  the  condition  of  either  our 
agriculture,  commerce,  or  manufactures. 

“To  regulate  its  conduct  so  ns  to  promote  equally 
the  prosperity  of  these  three  cardinal  interests,  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  government;  and  it 
may  be  regretted  that  the  complicated  restrictions 
which  now  embarrass  the  intercourse  of  nations  could 
nut,  by  common  consent,  be  abolished,  and  commerce 
allowed  to  flow  in  those  channels  to  which  individual 
enterprise — always  its  surest  guide — might  direct  it. 
But  we  must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  in  other 
nations,  and  are,  therefore  compelled  to  adapt  our 
own  to  their  regulations,  in  the  manner  best  calcula- 
ted to  avoid  serious  injury,  and  to  harmonize  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  our  agriculture,  our  commerce, 
and  our  manufactures.  Under  these  impressions,  I 
invite  your  attention  to  tiie  existing  tariff,  believing 
that  some  of  its  provisions  require  modification. 

“The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the 
duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufac- 
ture is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair  compe- 
tition with  those  of  other  countries;  and  the  induce- 
ments to  advance  even  a step  beyond  this  point  are  control- 
ling in  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  of  primary  ne- 
cessity in  time  of  war.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  dif- 
ficulty and  delicacy  of  this  operation,  it  is  important 
that  it  should  never  be  attempted  but  with  the  utmost 
caution.  Frequent  legislation  in  regard  to  any  branch  of 
industry,  affecting  its  value,  and  by  which  its  capital  may 
be  transferred  to  new  channels,  must  ulways  be  productive 
of  hazardous  speculation  and  loss. 

“In  deliberating,  therefore,  on  these  interesting 
subjects,  local  feelings  and  prejudices  should  be 
merged  in  the  patriotic  determination  to  promote  the 
great  interests  of  the  whole.  All  attempts  to  connect 
them  with  the  party  conflicts  o(  the  day  are  neces- 
sarily injurious,  and  should  be  discountenanced.  Our 
action  upon  them  should  be  under  the  control  of 
higher  and  purer  motives.  Legislation  subjected  to 
such  influences  can  never  be  just,  and  will  not  long 
retain  the  sanction  of  a people  whose  active  patriot- 
ism is  not  bounded  by  sectional  limits,  nor  insensa- 
ble  to  thatspirit  of  concession  and  ferbearance  which 
gave  life  to  our  political  compact,  and  still  sustains 
it.  Discarding  all  calculations  of  political  ascenden- 
cy, the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  and  the  West 
should  unite  in  diminishing  any  burden  of  which 
either  may  justly  complain. 

“The  agiicultural  interest  of  our  country  is  so  es- 
sentially connected  with  every  other,  and  so  supe- 
rior in  importance  to  them  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  invite  to  it  your  particular  attention.  It 
is  principally  as  manufactures  and  commerce  lend  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  agricultural  productions,  and  to  ex- 
tend their  application  to  the  icants  and  comforts  of  society, 
that  they  deserve  the  fostering  care  of  government. 

“Looking  forward  to  the  period,  not  far  distant, 
when  a sinking  lurid  will  no  longer  be  required,  the 
duties  on  those  articles  of  importation  which  cannot 
come  in  competition  with  our  own  production,  arc  the 
first  that  should  engage  the  attention  of  congress  in  the 
modification  of  the  tariff.  Of  these,  tea  and  coffee  are  the 
most  prominent:  they  enter  largely  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  country,  and  have  become  articles  of  ne- 
cessity to  all  classes.” 

Extract  of  a message  from  Jlndrew  Jackson,  President  of 
the  United  Stales,  to  Congress,  Dec.  7,  1830. 

“Among  the  numerous  causes  of  congratulation, 
the  condition  of  our  impost  revenue  desenes  special 


mention,  inasmuch  as  it  pr  mises  the  means  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  public  debt  sooner  than  was  antici- 
pated, and  furnishes  a strong  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  the  present  tariff  upon  our  commercial 
interests. 

“The  object  of  the  tariff  is  objected  to  by  some  as 
unconstitutional;  and  it  is  considered  by  almost  all 
as  defective  in  many  of  its  parts. 

“The  power  to  impose  duties  on  imports  originally 
belonged  to  the  several  states.  The  right  to  "adjust 
those  duties,  with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
domestic  branches  of  industry,  is  so  completely  inciden- 
tal to  that  power  that  it  is  difficult  tosuppose  the  ex- 
istence of  the  one  without  the  other.  The  states 
have  delegated  their  whole  authority  over  imports  to 
the  general  government,  without  limitation  or  re- 
striction, saving  the  very  inconsiderable  reservation 
relating  to  their  inspection  laws.  This  authority 
having  thus  entirely  passed  from  the  States,  the  right 
to  exercise  it  for  the  purpose  of  protection  does  not 
exist  in  them,  and,  consequently,  if  it  be  not  possess- 
ed by  the  general  government,  it  must  be  extinct. — 
Our  political  system  would  thus  present  Lhe  anomaly 
of  a people  stripped  of  the  right  to  foffer  their  own 
industry,  and  to  counteract  the  most  selfish  and  de- 
structive policy  which  might  he  adopted  by  foreign 
nations.  This  surely  cannot  be  the  ease.  This  indis- 
pensable power,  thus  surrendered  by  the  states,  must 
be  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  on  the  subject 
expressly  delegated  to  congress. 

“In  this  conclusion  I am  confirmed  as  well  by  the 
opinions  of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe,  who  have  each  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  exercise  of  this  right  under  the  constitu- 
tion, as  by  the  uniform  practice  of  congress,  the  con- 
tinued acquiescence  of  the  slates,  and  the  general 
understanding  of  the  people. 

“That  our  deliberations  on  this  interesting  subject 
should  be  uninfluenced  by  these  parlizan  conflicts  that 
are  incident  to  free  institutions,  is  the  fervent  wish  of  my 
heart.  To  make  this  great  question,  which  unhappily 
so  much  divides  and  excites  the  public  mind,  subser- 
vient to  the  short-sighted  views  of  faction,  must  de- 
stroy all  hope  of  settling  it  satisfactorily  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  and  for  the  general  interest;  I 
cannot,  therefore,  m taking  leave  of  the  subject,  too 
earnestly,  for  my  own  feelings  or  the  common  good, 
warn  you  against  the  blighting  consequences  of  such 
a course.” 

Extract  of  a message  from  Andrew  Jackson,  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  Congress,  Dec.  6,  1831. 

“The  confidence  with  which  the  extinguishment 
of  the  public  debt  may  be  anticipated  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  into  effect  more  fully  the  policy 
in  relation  to  import  duties  which  has  been  recom- 
mended in  my  former  messages.  A modification  of 
the  tariff  which  shall  produce  a reduction  of  our 
revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  an  ad- 
justment of  the  duties  on  imports  .with  a view'  to 
equal  justice  in  relation  to  all  our  national  interests, 
and  to  the  counteraction  of  foreign  policy,  so  far  as 
it  may  be  injurious  to  those  interests,  is  deemed  to 
be  one  of  the  principal  objects  which  demand  the 
consideration  of  the  present  congress.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  that  spirit  of  concession  and  conciliation 
which  has  distinguished  the  friends  of  our  Union  in 
all  great  emergencies,  it  is  believed  that  this  object 
may  be  effected  without  injury  to  any  national  inter- 
est.” 

Now,  the  experimental  tariff,  as  1 interpret  it,  fun- 
damentally violated  this  doctrine.  It  discriminated, 
but  it  did  so  against  our  domestic  labor,  and  in  that 
way  and  to  that  extent  it  made  war  upon  the  vital 
interests  of  the  North.  And  pray,  what  inducements 
were  offered  to  Norlh  Carolina  by  this  experiment, 
that  her  senators  should  help  to  carry  on  the  unna- 
tural conflict?  What  but  the  naked  desire  for  an  ap- 
parent party  unity  where  there  was  really  no  party 
concord.  For  North  Carolina  had  no  local  or  slate 
interest  which  will  be  served  or  elevated  by  it. — ■ 
None,  whatever. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  allow  of  illus- 
trations by  a tedious  detail  of  enumerated  articles: 

I reserve  them  for  a more  suitable  occasion,  only  re- 
marking for  the  present  that  if  any  should  be  disin- 
genuous enough  to  deny  this  characteristic  of  the  new 
tariff,  no  one  who  regards  his  reputation  will  venture 
to  contradict  the  Let  that  this  experimental  tariff 
does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  American  manufac- 
tures; and  not  to  discriminate  in  their  favor  modera- 
tely and  reasonably,  by  a “live  and  let  live”  law  of 
love  amongst  brethren  of  a common  country,  is  the 
same  thing  in  principle  though  not  in  degree  as  to 
discriminate  against  them.  Verily  it  appeared  to  me 
that  its  passage  would  be  substituting  Hie  theories  of 
yesterday,  learned  in  the  law  office,  for  the  expert? 
ence  of  fifty  years  of  our  own  government  and  the 
practice  of  all  civilized  nations,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
petrating an  pxperimept  upon  the  people  of  the  U. 
States, 
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Fifth.  The  Inst  objection  1 shall  trouble  you  with 
you  with  is  the  new  principle  that  all  ‘’all  duties 
are  to  be  laid  ad  valorem.”  It  is  not  the  least  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  the  passage 
of  the  act  that  this  new  ad  valorem  article  in  the  de- 
mocratic creed  was  supported  by  the  sanction  of  no 
distinguished  name  but  Henry  Clay’s;  but  Mr.  Clay’s 
friends  say  that  even  he  has  been  misrepresented,  to 
furnish  the  authority. 

Another  not  unimportant  circumstance  is,  that  the 
people  of  my  state  has  been  commanded  to  dishonor 
me,  as  one  not  true  to  the  doctrine  of  a party  tariff 
of  ‘‘ad  valorem  duties,”  and  therefore  treacherous  to 
them,  when  I put  it  to  your  conscience  that  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  good  North 
Carolina  democrats,  who,  so  far  from  having  adopted 
it  in  their  political  creed,  did  never  so  much  as  hear 
of  it  until  long  since  my  election  to  the  senate!  Let 
each  one  answer  for  himself.  Did  you  ever  under- 
stand it  before?  In  sincerity,  I declare  that  until  af- 
ter my  election  to  the  senate  I did  not, and  I presume 
you  did  not.  But  I think  I understand  it  now,  my 
countrymen,  and  I venture  to  guess  that  the  more 
you  know  of  it,  and  the  longer  it  shall  be  tried,  the 
less  you  will  like  it. 

But  let  me  tell  you  what  it  is.  It  is  to  lay  duties 
or  taxes  upon'goods  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  market 
from  whence  they  come — the  law  fixing  the  per  cent, 
and  the  collector  of  it  ascertaining  the  foreign  value 
of  whatever  is  taxed,  viz.  the  sum  of  the  tax — for 
which  he  is  not  responsible  to  you,  but  to  the  treasury- 
department.  And  the  specific  duty  is  the  same  tax 
imposed  upon  the  same  article — the  law  itself,  how- 
ever, distinguishing  the  values,  by  establishing  the 
particular  sum  of  taxation,  and  having  nothing  for 
the  collector  to  do  but  to  weigh  or  measure  the  quan- 
tity; wherein,  if  he  be  guilty  of  fraud,  he  may  pro- 
bably be  convicted, or  ifdisposcd  to  oppress  the  mer- 
chant, he  can  be  prevented.  In  short,  where  the 
tax  is  specific , the  collector  only  weighs  or  measures 
the  quantity;  but  where  it  is  ad  valorem,  he  not  only 
measures  or  weighs  the  quantity,  but  likewise  de- 
termines, upon  his  own  judgment,  the  foreign  value 
of  the  things  imported.  The  uniform  rule,  as  ap- 
proved by  your  government,  has  been  heretofore  that 
of  making  all  the  duties  specific  which  can  be  made 
so,  and  let  the  other  be  ad  valorem;  but  to  reduce 
the  list  of  ad  valorem  duties,  from  time  to  time,  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  specific.  The  experimental  tariff 
condemns  or  repudiates  this  policy  altogether,  and 
prescribes  a new  one,  of  having  all  the  duties  ad 
valorem,  and  none  of  them  specific.  With  this  ex- 
planation, you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  comprehend 
ing  my  objections  to  the  new  principle  of  the  experi- 
mental tariff. 

It  was  a maxim  of  the  revolution,  that  “represen 
tation  and  taxation  should  go  together.”  Now,  this 
is  a great  principle  of  liberty,  never  to  be  despised; 
and  the  abrogation  of  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic.  But  it  means  nothing,  un 
less  it  creates  the  duty  of  laying  taxes  by  the  law , 
and  not  by  the  officers  who  collect  it;  so  that  the  citi- 
zen who  reads  the  law  may,  as  far  as  practicable, 
see  in  it  what  it  taxes  him:  officers,  too,  whom  the 
people  have  no  agency  in  appointing,  and  cannot 
remove — officers  who,  in  assessing  values,  exercise 
their  own  discretion,  and  whose  individual  judgment, 
in  this  country,  a3  to  the  market  value  of  property  in 
all  foreign  lands,  cannot  he  successfully  impeached, 
because  the  witnesses  to  do  it  live  abroad,  and  can- 
not be  got  here;  arid  if  they  could,  i*.  would  still  be 
almost  impossible  to  convict  the  officer  of  intentional 
falsehood.  It  must  be  proved  that  he  was  wrong, 
and  knew  it  too.  Is  not  this  new  doctrine,  then,  more  j 
than  a slight  departure  from  this  maxim  of  the  re- 
public? Shall  it  be  approved  upon  the  notion  that 
this  great  principle  of  a representative  democracy 
has  become  impracticable?  Shall  we  sanction  the 
pretence  that  the  people’s  representatives  will  cheat 
them  in  adopting  the  specific  duties,  and  assume  at  the 
same  time  that  custom  house  officers  will  be  more 
scrupulous  and  more  just  to  you  in  fixing  the  values 
under  s system  of  ad  valorem  duties?  Ought  such  a 
departure  from  a great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of 
representative  government  be  tolerated,  much  less 
engrafted  permanently  into  the  laws  of  a free  people, 
without  unavoidable  necessity,  and  sanctified  as  a 
part  of  our  domestic  faith,  without  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple? A step  or  two  further,  and  we  shall  be  carried 
to  a point  where  congress  can  do  nothing  but  declare 
the  aggregate  revenues  which  may  be  levied  for  the 
government,  and  leave  the  treasury  department  to 
collect  them  as  may  seem  be3t  to  its  officers,  and  ac- 
cording to  its  rules. 

I come  now  to  show  that  what  the  experimental 
tariff  makes  the  rule  of  taxation  the  fathers  of  the  re- 


in 1795,  when  Washington  was  president,  Alexan- 
der Hamilton,  his  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  a re- 
port to  the  House  of  Representatives,  used  the  fol- 
lowing words,  viz: 

“According  to  the  present  laws  imposing  duties  on 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  not  much 
short  of  one  third  of  the  whole  amount  of  the  duties 
is  derived  from  articles  rated  ad  valorem. 

‘In  other  nations,  where  this  branch  of  revenue, 
as  with  us,  is  of  principal  or  very  considerable  con- 
sequence, and  where  no  peculiarity  of  situation  has 
tended  to  keep  the  rates  of  duty  low,  experience  has 
d to  contract  more  and  more  the  number  of  articles 
rated  ad  valorem,  and  of  course  to  extend  the  number 
of  those  rated  specifically — that  is,  according  to 
weight,  measure,  or  other  rules  of  quantity. 

The  reason  of  this  is  obvious:  it  is  to  guard 
against  evasions,  which  infallibly  happen  in  a greater 
or  less  degree  when  duties  are  high.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  merchants  of  any  country  to  have  mani 
fested  more  probity  than  those  of  the  United  States 
on  this  subject;  and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  there 
never  was  one  in  which  illicit  purchases  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  revenue  have  obtained  so  little  as 
hitherto  in  this.  Yet  would  it  be  a delusive  expec- 
tation that,  with  duties  so  considerable  as  those 
which  now  exist,  a disposition  will  not  be  experi- 
enced in  some  individuals,  who  carry  on  our  import 
trade,  to  evade  the  payment  of  them,  and  this  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  make  it  prudent  to  guard  with 
circumspection,  and  by  every  reasonable  precaution, 
against  the  success  of  such  attempts.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  that  this  will  contribute  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  fair  trader  as  to  that  of  the  revenue 
“It  is  believed  that  in  our  system  the  method  of 
rating  ad  valorem  could  with  convenience  be  brought 
within  a much  narrower  compass,  and  it  is  evident 
that  to  do  so  w i . 1 contribute  materially  to  the  security 
of  the  revenue .” — (See  American  State  Papers,  Fi 
nance,  vol.  i,  page  348  ) 

In  1801,  under  Jefferson’s  administration,  Albert 
Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in'a  report  to  the 
senate,  said: 

“In  order  to  guard  as  far  as  possible,  against  the 
value  of  goods  being  underrated  in  the  invoices,  it 
would  be  eligible  to  lay  specific  duties  on  ail  such 
articles  now  paying  duties  ad  valorem  as  may  be 
susceptible  of  that  alteration.” — (See  American  Slate 
Papers,  Finance,  vol.  1,  p.  702.) 

In  18 1 G,  under  Madison’s  administration,  A.  J. 
Dallas,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  a report  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  the  preceding  session,  after  a thorough 
examination,  said: 

“That  articles  imported  to  a great,  amount  should 
rather  be  charged  with  specific  •'duties  upon  their 
weight  and  measure,  m order  to  guard  against  eva- 
sions and  frauds,  than  with  ad  valorem  duties  on  their 
value.” — (See  American  Slate  Papers,  Finance,  vol. 
3,  p.  91.) 

In  1818,  under  Monroe’s  Administration,  Win,  H. 
Crawford,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  answer 
to  a resolution  of  1817,  directing  him  to  report  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  more  elfec 
tual  execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  said: 

“In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy,  against 
the  frauds  and  evasions  which  already  exist,  and  to 
prevent  their  further  increase,  it  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted,” &c. 

And  then,  after  recommending  twenty-four  addi- 
tional laws,  he  adds: 

“Whatever  may  be  the  reliance  that  ought  to  be 
placed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  foregoing  provisions,  it 
is  certainly  prudent  to  diminish, as  far  as  practicable, 
the  list  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties” — (Sse 
American  State  Papers,  vol.  3,  p.  23G.) 

These  opinions,  of  the  great  and  eminent  men  of 
our  country,  were  never  controverted,  so  far  as  we 
know,  until  the  present  tune;  and  upon  what  princi- 
ple of  patriotism  or  of  democracy  was  I expected  to 
refuse  to  them  the  homage  of  my  confidence  and 
support?  What  should  have  induced  me  to  forego 
the  conclusions  of  my  own  judgment,  fortified  by 
such  authority  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
the  government  for  a half  century?  In  all  my  con- 
ferences with  senators,  no  better  reason  was  given 
to  me  for  it  than  that  the  bill  would  destroy  the  tariff 
of  1842;  but.  the  remedy  was  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
than  the  disease,  and  the  operation  seemed  to  me 
almost  as  unwise  as  to  “cut  off  the  head  for  a cure 
of  the  toothache.” 

I have  now  explained  to  you  the  origin  and  re 
minded  you  of  the  characterof  McKay’s  bill  of  1844 
I have  intimated  to  you  the  nature  of  those  party, 
not  to  say  those  moral,  obligations  which  were  con- 


public  made  the  exciption.  What  they  declared  was  i traded  antecedent  to  the  elections  of  1844;  and  1 


Iruilful  mother  oi  frauds,  it  has  adopted  as 
only  parent  of  our  revenues! 


the 


have  told  you  how  they  were  imposed  upon  me,  as 
one  of  your  renators,  in  my  best  attempts  to  sustain 


the  democratic  party  by  harmonizing  the  country 
generally  upon  a distracting  conflict  of  local  inte- 
rests. I have  also  shown  yon  how  the  tariff  bill 
proposed  at  this  session,  was  altogether  a differant 
one,  and  every  way  objectionable  in  its  details  and 
in  its  principles,  and  in  the  lime  of  its  operation,  and, 

I might  have  added,  in  the  manlier  in  which  it  was 
urgeJ  upon  the  Senate,  and  how  utterly  impossible 
it  was  with  me,  on  account  of  all  these  things,  to 
vote  for  the  bill  without  amendment,  even  along 
with  other  Democratic  Senators,  with  our  mouths 
gagged,  our  judgments  unconvinced,  and  our  delibe- 
rations forestalled  upon  a question  which  I always 
thought  to  be  a national  one,  above  the  dominion  of 
any  political  party  whatever. 

I now  proceed  to  lay  before  you  an  unadorned 
narrative  of  my  party  conferences  in  connexion  with 
this  subject,  and  leave  it  for  you  to  characterize  as 
it  deserves  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  me 
by  all  those  who  have  brought  into  question  my 
faithfulness  to  the  Democratic  party.  'Where  my  de- 
famers  have  been  prompted  by  malice,  they  are  en- 
titled to  my  compassion;  where  they  have  been  led 
by  the  spirit  of  envy,  they  are  more  worthy  of  their 
own;  where  they  have  been  stimulated  into  activity 
by  a vain  concep,  or  the  love  of  notoriety,  or  of  a 
petty  political  eclat,  they  are  deserving  of  my  con- 
tempt, and  richly  are  they  rewarded  with  it.  But  I 
owe  it  to  honest  men,  who  may  have  been  misled  by 
their  unfounded  accusations,  to  disabuse  their  minds, 
so  far  as  I can  do  it  without  a betrayal  of  that  con- 
fidence which,  amongst  gentlemen,  is  implied  in  pri- 
vate conversations,  no  matter  what  may  be  their 
subject,  and  which  is  seldom  betrayed  without  mis- 
representation. [(  necessary,  1 have  liberty  to  do 
otherwise;  but  1 shall  avoid  all  unnecessary  repeti- 
tion of  the  declarations  of  others  to  me. 

When  the  tariff  bill  first  reached  the  senate  I was 
in  Raleigh,  and  then  communicated  to  an  intimate 
political  friend  how  difficult  I should  find  it  to  sup- 
port it  without  important  amendments,  expressing 
to  him  rny  exceeding  anxiety  and  fears  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Immediately  after  my  return  to  this  city,  the 
first  day  of  the  debate  in  the  senate,  I told  several 
of  the.  senators,  (Democrats),  with  whom  1 was  most 
intimate  the  same  thing,  and  upon  a conference  sug- 
gested to  two  of  them  that  I might  have  to  resort  to 
resignation;  but  they  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  I 
consented  to  think  further  of  that.  It  had  been  voted 
by  the  party  to  have  no  reference,  and  agreed  to 
have  no  amendment  to  the  bill.  Next  cjpy  I I’6'**  a 
long  ami  confidential  conversation  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  himself  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  informed  him  of  my  determination  not  to 
vote  for  the  bill,  but  left  it  to  his  discretion  whether 
to  keep  that  purpose  secret  or  not.  In  that  interview, 
such  was  my  anxiety  to  reconcile  my  duly  with  the 
wishes  of  others,  that  I consented  to  waive  my  opposi- 
tion and  vote  lor  the  bill,  however  reluctantly,  pro- 
vided it  was  amended  so  that  the  new  tariff  would 
not  go  into  operation  before  the  4th  March,  1847. — 
The  bill  then  would  have  operated  as  a repeal  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1842,  and  so  far  I was  willing  to  support 
it.  But  I desired  its  operation  to  be  postponed  to 
some  period  which  would  be  less  oppressive  to  ex- 
isting manufactures,  and  which  might  allow  con- 
gress time  to  correct  its  errors,  and,  after  full  de- 
liberation, to  amend,  it  before  the  existing  system 
had  been  destroyed;  for  deliberation  had  been  re- 
fused, and  amendments  excluded,  although  the  one 
was  due  to  the  subject,  and  the  others  were  admitted 
to  be  necessary.  By  that  lime,  too,  I hoped  we  might, 
have  peace  with  Mexico;  and,  indeed,  1 entertained 
no  doubt  that  Congress  would  see  the  necessity  for 
modifying  the  act  at  the  next  session.  I knew  well 
that  the  Senate  was  about  passing  the  bill,  contrary 
to  the  judgment  of  a majority , under  the  duress  of  a 
party  drill;  yet,  unwise  as  that  was,  my  feelings 
vveie  averse  to  going  against  the  course  of  my  party 
in  that  body.  These  reasons  1 assigned  to  the  pre- 
sident, whose  name  is  not  used  without  his  express 
licence.  Upon  my  return  to  the  senate  chamber,  as 
I had'  promised  to  do,  1 told  several  senators  who 
were  regarded  as  leaders  upon  this  question,  that  I 
could  not  vote  for  the  bill  unless  it  should  be  amend- 
ed as  above;  but,  if  it  were  so  amended,  I would  give 
it  my  vote.  And  I again  promised  to  keep  my  ob- 
jections and  purposes  a secret  from  the  other  side, 
until  my  own  party  had  been  consulted,  and  until  I 
should  be  obliged  to  act.  The  secret  was  kept  sacred- 
ly upon  my  part,  and  no  Whig  senator  knew  of  my 
opposition  to  the  bill.  With  that  view  it  was  that, 
down  to  the  day  before  I resigned,  I had  no  con- 
ference with  persons  in  Washington,  and  out  of  the 
Senate,  upon  this  subject,  except  the  President  of 
the  United  States  himself  and  one  of  his  Cabinet; 
unless  it  may  be  that*  in  general  terms,  I hinted  to  one 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  house  that  J was  embarrass- 
ed; but  he  asked  no  interview,  and  1 sought  none. — 
On  the  day  before  I resigned  I went  into  the  country 
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with  a private  gentleman  and  personal  friend,  fa 
distinguished  Democrat),  to  consult  with  him  upon 
the  single  point  of  my  resigning,  or  of  making  resist- 
ance to  the -bi! I.  1 had  frequent  conversations  with 
Senators,  and  during  Wednesday  aad  Thursday,  be- 
fore the  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate,  I held  three 
confidential  conferences  with  the  president,  by  his 
request,  to  whom  my  determination  to  vote  against 
the  bill  was  always  known.  It  i3  unnecessary  for 
me  to  allude  to  our  intimate  personal  and  political 
relations,  or  to  state  the  particular  conversations 
that  occurred,  if  it  were  possible  to  repeat  such 
conversations  with  perfect  accuracy.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  he  had  notice  of  my  difficulties,  and 
knew  all  about  my  determination,  except  my  inten- 
tion to  resign.  I was  not  willing  to  tell  him  of  my 
intention  to  resign,  when  there  could  have  been  no 
motive  for  it  but  to  constrain  his  magnanimity  into  a 
resistance  of  my  self-sacrifice  to  his  Administration. 
He  saw  that  my  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  respect- 
ed my  scruples,  though  he  was  not  indifferent  to 
their  supposed  political  consequences  to  me,  or  to 
his  Administration.  I will  not  say  more. 

I had  been  positively  informed,  before  my  last  in- 
terviews with  the  president,  that  the  Democratic  Se- 
nators could  not  unite  or  would  not  agree  upon  the 
amendment  which  I had  suggested,  and  the  reason 
assigned  to  me  was  that  it  would  jeopard  the  bill  in 
the  other  House  to  alter  it:  that  the  House  would  re- 
ject it  if  went  back.  I replied  to  this  that  it  was  a 
mistaken  calculation;  and,  if  not,  then  the  bill  ought 
not  to  pass  with  the  people's  representatives  against  it. 
The  sequel  proved  that  I was  right,  for  it  had  to  be 
returned  to  them  in  consequence  of  another  amend- 
ment, and  yet  it  passed,  as  it  had  done  before.  The 
Democratic  Senators  must  have  regarded  any  effort 
of  mine  to  amend  the  bill,  contrary  to  their  wishes, 
and  after  all  that  had  passed,  as  a sinister  attack  upon 
their  bill;  and  perhaps  they  would  have  been  justified 
in  that;  and,  therefore,  1 finally  resolved  not  to  move 
an  amendment  myself.  As  honor  and  good  faith  to 
the  party  required  of  me  not  to  attempt  amending  the 
bill  agai  st  their  wlii,  I determined  to  let  my  oppo- 
sition be,  in  ail  respects,  direcet  and  above  suspicion; 
so  I was  exceedingly  careful  not  to  do  any  thing 
which  might  expose  me  to  censure  or  interfere  with 
any  confidential  party  relations  with  Democratic  Se- 
nators, and  therefore  resolved  not  to  be  pul  in  array 
against  them  all  until  I was  forced  to  the  wall,  when 
(as  I told  them),  I would  be  compelled  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  conscience,  party  or  no  party,  and 
leave  the  consequences  to  God.”  There  is  no  Se- 
nator, I am  sure,  who  ever  doubted  my  scruples,  or, 
if  he  did,  he  had  self  respect  enough  to  conceal  his 
suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  the  leading  men  of  that 
body,  on  the  Democratic  side,  without  exception, 
as  well  as  the  president  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
pressed themselves  to  me,  upon  occasions,  anxiously 
but  most  confidently— all  of  them  concurring  in  the 
wish  that  l could  vote  for  the  bill,  none  doubting  my 
perfect  sincerity.  They  say  and  knew  the  conflict  J 
had  to  endure  betwixt  feeling  and  duty,  but  which  I 
am  not  able  to  describe  to  you.  There  was  never  an 
hour  when  I could-not  have  altered  my  course  with- 
out any  abatement  of  their  resneclor  any  sacrifice  to 
my  own  pride  of  opinion,  il  1 could  have  reconciled 
it  to  my  sence  of  duty  and  my  conscience,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  was.  Yet  my 
convictions  were  too  strong  for  that — 1 could  not 
do  it;  and  nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  continue 
in  my  place  and  vote  against  my  party  friends  or  to 
resign  my  seat  at  a period  when  no  other  question  was 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it.  1 owe  it  to  myself  to 
state  that  all  those  who  knew  beforehand  of  my  in- 
tention to  resign,  with  one  voice  dissuaded  me  Irom 
it,  for  reasoiAindicative  of  their  confidence  and  at- 
tachment, personal  and  political;  and  after  my  resig- 
nation had  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  vice  pre- 
sident, a number  of  them,  without  my  knowledge,  in- 
terposed to  have  its  presentation  delayed  until  1 could 
be  solicited  to  recall  it.  But  my  own  opinion  never 
varied  upon  that  point,  although  my  determination 
occasionally  vacillated  anterior  to  the  2filh  of  July, 
out  of  deference  to  others,  and  and  having  done  all 
for  the  party  that  an  honest  man  could  do,  I chose  to  re- 
sign. And  now  after  a calm  review  of  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, 1 do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  I should 
do  precisely  the  same  thing  were  it  to  be  done  over 
again,  and  these  are  my  reasons: 

Democratic  Senators,  numbering  twenty-seven, 
had  agreed  to  vote  for  the  experimental  tariff  bill; 
and  so  had  Mr.  Jarnagin,  a Whig  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. I knew  that  Mr.  Jarnagin  expected  to  vote 
for  it,  for  he  not  only  had  told  me  himself  but  I also 
had  reliable  information  of  the  fact  that  he  had  given 
assurances  of  his  fixed  determination  to  do  so  which 
it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  or  any  man  to  violate; 
and  I had  knowledge  more  tfiari  a week  before  1 
resigned  thaL  in  case  of  a tie  ihe  Vice  President 
meant  to  vote  in  favor  of  it.  The  result  has  proved 


that  I was  not  mistaken  in  my  facts.  Froni'-these 
facts  it  may  be  seen  that,  with  my  vote  or  without  it, 
the  bill  was  destined  to  pass  the  Senate.  If  I had 
kept  my  seat,  and  voted  for  the  bill,  it  would  have 
passed  by  a vote  of  twenty-nine;  if  I had  kept  my 
seat,  and  voted  against  it,  the  bill  would  have  passed 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President! 

But  why  resign,  as  my  vote  against  the  bill  would 
not  have  counted  in  the  result?  It  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  I should  vote  against  my  party  friends 
without  defending  my  vote.  A speech  in  the  Senate 
at  that  time  would  have  created  great  excitement, 
and  no  doubt  the  same  persons  who  now  camplam 
of  my  resigning  would  have  denounced  me  for  hold- 
ing on  to  ray  office  merely  for  the  sake  of  making 
war  upon  my  parly.  My  friends  in  the  Senate,  who 
had  resolved  not  to  speak,  might  have  had  reason  to 
accuse  me  of  selfishness,  and  probably  some  of  my 
reasons,  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  a public  speech, 
might  have  appeared  as  much  like  arraigning  others 
as  defending  myself.  In  short,  I deprecated  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  open  rupture  with  those  I loved,  but 
with  whom  I dared  not  act,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
sacrifice  much  more  than  a place  in  the  Senate  to 
avoid  it,  unless  my  duty  to  the  country  had  demand- 
ed that  risk  at  my  hands.  “Country  before  party, 
but  party  before  self,”  bas  always  been  my  principle 
of  action.  If  my  self-sacrifice  did  not  secure  the 
peace  it  was  intended  to  propitiate  out  of  the  Senate, 
1 am  abundantly  rewarded  by  its  effects  in  the  Se- 
nate. My  firm  intention  was  quietly  to  resign,  and 
not  to  attack  a measure  of  the  administration  after 
it  had -been  passed  by  my  party  friends,  even  for  my 
own  vindication.  And  that  determination  would  have 
b»en  kept  if  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  others  had 
noXJpxcjul  this  explanation  from  mein  self-defence. 

But  1 kept  my  intentions  a secret?  You  have  seen 
that,  to  the  extent  that  this  was  true,  il  was  an  act 
of  party  obedience  on  my  part,  which  a partisan  has 
no  right  to  condemn;  and  all  can  see  who  will  see 
that  it  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  unselfish 
act  of  duly  upon  the  facts  already  stated.  If  any 
one  had  been  inclined  to  question  the  policy  of  the 
concealment  beforehand,  the  result  proved  his  mis- 
take, since  it  did  no  harm  to  the  party  or  the  bill; 
and,  if  it  had  turned  out  otherwise,  the  fault  would 
not  have  been  mine.  It  was  a secret  of  the  party  at 
my  hazard,  and,  instead  of  being  blamed  for  it,  I 
might  reasonably  put  in  a claim  for  credit.  Having 
once  consented  not  to  disclose  my  hostility  to  the 
bill,  il  became  a point  of  personal  honor  with  me, 
and  a prudent  man  who  has  that  to  keep  cannot  be 
too  cautious  in  selecting  the  politicians  who  are  to 
assist  him. 

But  I resigned  without  a right  to  do  so,  and  with- 
out the  leave  of  my  state?  Is  that  true?  Let  us  see. 
Suppose  every  voter  in  the  democratic  party  had 
commanded  me  to'vote  for  the  bill,  and  yet  my  own 
judgment  had  prevailed,  as  it  did,  against  the  joint 
influence  of  my  feelings,  iny  individual  friendship, 
and  my  personal  ambition;  is  there  a man  who  will 
deny  that  l still  had  a perfect  right  to  resign  my  sta- 
tion and  save  my  conscience?  Did  any  one  ever  be- 
fore suppose  that  party  had  the  right  to  claim  domin- 
ion over  the  man  who  served  them,  as  well  as  the 
office  they  had  bestowed;  over  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
station  of  their  agent?  Never,  never. 

But  in  my  case  there  is  no  room  for  new  theories. 
The  legislature  that  elected  me  passed  resolutions 
declaratory  of  their  doctrine.  They  were  passed  by 
the  party  that  elected  me.  Whilst  the  ‘‘voice  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  tnan”  demanded  my  opposition  to  the 
experimental  tariff,  a democratic  state  legislature 
at  the  utmost  only  demanded  of  me  to  do  otherwise 
“or  resign;"  and  for  obeying  both  God  and  man,  as  1 
have,  are  you  called  upon  to  denounce  me  as  treach- 
erous. No  man  with  a due  sense  of  honor  and  ac- 
countability could  put  himself  in  a position  where 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  others  was  both  impe- 
rative and  unavoidable;  and  no  body  would  be  fit  to 
serve  the  republic  who  couid.  Upon  any  such  terms 
it  would  be  infamous  to  serve  any  party. 

But  the  North  Carolina  resolutions  of  themselves 
constitute  at  once  my  defence  and  a refutation  of 
the  absurd  notion  that  senators  who  cannot  obey 
have  no  right  to  resign  without  being  criminal.  They 
are  here: 

“ Resolutions  of  the  general  assembly  of  North  Carolina. 

“ Resolved , That  the  legislature  of  this  state  have 
a right  to  instruct  the  senators  of  this  st-ate  in  con- 
gress whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature, 
they  misrepresent  the  wishes  of  the  state,  or  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion  shall  require  such  in- 
structions given,  or  to  resign  their  seats:  Pro- 
vided, The  instructions  to  be  given  and  obeyed  re- 
quire not  the  senator  to  commit  a violation  of  the 
constitution,  or  an  act  of  moral  turpitude. 

“ Resolved , That  while  Noith  Carolina,  in  theopin- 
ion  of  this  legislature,  will  never  object  to  any 
amount  of  taxes  equally  apportioned  and  imposed, 


for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  to  support  the 
government,  economically  administered,  yet  this 
slate  will  never  consent  to  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
the  design  and  operation  of  which  are  to  promote 
the  interests  of  particular  occupations  at  the  general 
expense. 

'•Resolved,  That  the  tariff  law  passed  by  the  pre- 
sent congress  [1842]  is  based  on  protective  princi- 
ples, operating  as  a bounty  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests, and  imposing  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppres- 
sive burdens  upon  other  branches  of  industry,  and 
particularly  those  peculiar  to  the  southern  states; 
and  that,  such  being  the  effects  of  this  law,  it  is 
unwise  in  policy,  dangerous  to  public  liberty,  and  a 
perversion  of  that  free  constitution  of  government 
which  was  framed  and  adopted  for  die  protection 
and  security  of  all,  and  which  will  be  best  sus- 
tained by  the  equal  operation  of  its  laws,  and  the 
just  dispensation  of  its  benefits  to  every  American 
citizen. 

“ Resolved , That  this  law  is  not  only  protective  in 
its  character  and  unequal-  in  its  operation,  but  that 
it  violates  the  compromise  of  1833,  unjustly  depriv- 
ing the  south  of  the  benefits  ol  that  act,  precisely 
at  the  period  when  they  were  to  accrue  to  us,  and 
immediately  after  we  had  patiently  and  patriotically 
endured  all  its  burdens;  and,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  honor,  justice,  and  good  faith,  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina  do  protest  againslthis  law,  and  insist 
that  it  should  be  modified  so  as  to  place  it  on  the 
basis  of  revenue  duties.”  ***** 

“ Resolved , That  our  senators  in  congress  be  and 
they  are  instructed,  and  our  representatives  re- 
quested, to  carry  into  effect  the  principles  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  resolutions. 

“ Resolved , That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  re- 
quired to  forward  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to 
each  of  our  senators  in  congress,  with  the  request 
that  they  lay  them  before  the  senate  of  the  Untied 
Stat.es. 

“Ratified  the  2Gth  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1843. 

' “CALVIN  GRAVES,  S.  H.  C. 
“LOUIS  D.  WILSON,  S.  S.” 

Are  you  instructionists?  Behold  here  is  a com- 
plete exculpation  of  my  conduct.  The  legislature 
says. that  to  “resign”  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the 
“duty”  of  a senator  who  does  not  prefer  to  “obey” 
their  instructions.  It  is  not  to  “obey”  without  any 
other  alternative,  but  it  is  to  obey  “or  resign” — 
either  one  or  the  other — according  to  his  own  choice. 
So  he  doe3  one  “or”  the  other,  he  is  faithful.  Will 
the  honest  democracy  of  North  Carolina,  who  have 
been  forgetful  of  these  instructions,  perversely  ad- 
here to  an  error,  by  which  they  may  have  allowed 
themselves  to  prejudge  one  who  has  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  and  worn  out  his  constitution,  as  I 
have,  in  upholding  the  democratic  party  in  North 
Carolina  against  political  foes  without  and  selfish 
demagogues  within  its  fold?  Will  that  be  honorable, 
or  just,  or  democratic?  I leave  your  own  hearts  to 
answer. 

Are  you  non-instructionists?  Then  remember  that 
I had  it  not  in  my  power  to  sacrifice  myself  to  the 
country,  for  my  vote  could  not  have  prevented,  no 
more  than  it  could  have  secured,  the  passage  of  the 
tariff  act.  With  or  without  my  vote  the  deed  would 
have  been  done.  Remember,  too,  that  these  reso- 
lutions were  passed  by  my  own  party,  and  the  legis- 
lature who  elected  me,  and- my  acceptance  of  the 
office,  in  the  view  of  some  honorable  friends,  might 
have  been  held  to  create  an  implied  pledge  that  I 
would  “resign”  provided  I did  not  obey  their  instruc- 
tions, and  therefore,  that,  independent  of  any  politi- 
cal “duty  to  obey  or  resign,”  I have  come  under  a 
personal  obligation  to  do  the  same  thing.  Hence, 
by  holding  on  my  seat  and  resisting,  there  might 
have  been  some  room  for  censure;  but  1 desire  to 
have  no  such  controversy,  and  as  my  resistance  would 
have  done  no  good  to  the  republic,  surely  all  will 
agree  that  it  was  my  right  to  resign. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  resolutions  did  not 
positively  instruct  the  senators  from  North  Carolina 
to  vote  for  -the_ experimental  tariff' by  that  name, 
nor  by  any  other  precise  description  of  it.  It  is  more 
than  probable  the  legislature  had  not  anticipated  the 
invention  of  such  a tariff;  and  I am  sure  1 had  not. 
But  they  did  instruct  the  senators  to  “carry  into 
effect  the  principles  declared  in  the  foregoing  reso- 
lutions;” and  a plausible  argument,  if  not  a sound 
one,  might  be  made  in  favor  of  the  construction  that 
their  “principles,”  or  at  least  some  of  them,  would 
be  carried  into  effect  by  the  experimental  tariff';  and, 
therefore,  if  I had  remained  in  the  senate  to  vote 
against  the  tariff  bill,  it  might  have  been  alleged, 
and  il  would  have  been  charged,  that  I had  disobeyed 
the  instructions  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature 
merely  for  the  sake  of  my  office.  And  what  could 
I have  ansn ered?  Had  I told  you  that  the  resolu- 
tions were  obscure,  and  that  therefore  I had  not 
been  able  to  obey,  my  excuse  would  have  been  a 
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false  one,  for  I have  already  shown  you  that  I dared 
not  vote  for  the  thinz,  had  the  instructions  been  sent 
in  ffie  very  icorch  of  the  act,  whilst  the  alternative  of 
resigning  was  conceded  to  be  both  my  right  and  my 
duty.  Had  I told  you  that  the  higher  duty  imposed 
upon  me  the  obligation  of  defeating  this  new,  unwise, 
and  sectional  tariff  of  1346,  in  order  to  save  the  re- 
public and  the  people  from  those  injurious  results 
which,  according  to  my  judgment,  were  almost  una- 
voidable, and  that,  therefore,  1 had  remained  in  the 
senate  in  defiance  of  instructions,  it  would  have 
been  untrue  in  my  case;  for,  as  I have  already  stated, 
I knew  the  bill  would  pass,  with  or  without  my  vote. 
I was  incapable  of  resorting  to  any  such  false  pre- 
tests for  my  defence.  As  a Christian  and  a gentle- 
man, it  was  my  duty  to  assume,  as  the  party  press 
at  home  would  seem  to  have  admitted  already,  that 
the  “principles”  of  these  resolutions  were  “carried 
out”  by  the  experimental  tariff;  and,  not  being  able 
to  obey,  it  was  therefore  my  right  to  resign.  If 
there  had  been  any  doubt  about  the  other  “principles 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,”  there  was 
none  upon  the  principle  of  the  senator’s  “duty  to  re- 
sign;” and  his  “right”  to  do  that  was  unquestioned 
and  unquestionable. 

In  so  far  as  the  legislature  intended  to  declare 
hostility  to  the  tariff  act  of  1842,  1 concurred  with 
them,  and  1 again  repeat  that  my  embarrassments 
grew  altogether  out  of  this:  that  the  act  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  get  lid  of  the  tariff  act  of  1842, 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  its  presentation, 
progress,  and  enactment,  and,  in  view  of  all  its  con- 
sequences to  the  party  and  the  country,  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  act  of  1842;  and  a support  of  it  by 
my  vote  .was  utterly  repugnant  to  a sense  of  my  duty 
to  myself,  and  fealty  to  North  Carolina  and  the 
Union;  so  that  I retired  from  it  as  I would  from  a 
political  pestilence.  1 did  not  do  it  soonor,  for  the 
reasons  already  given;  and  for  the  additional  reason, 
that  the  governor  of  the  slate  being  a whig,  it  was 
impossible  to  surrender  my  office  to  the  democratic 
party  that  elected  me.  If  it  was  not  my  duly,  it 
was  certainly  my  right,  to  postpone  it  until  the  Au- 
gust elections,  and  that  right  I exercised  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  democratic  parly,  u'hose  minions  have 
been  the  first  to  denounce  me  for  it!  The  people  of 
North  Carolina  will  not,  they  cannot  m honor,  and 
justice,  give  their  sanction  to  such  abominable 
iniquity.  They  are  too  just,  too  honorable,  to  ap- 
prove of  the  execrable  maxim  that  “all’s  fair  in  po- 
litics.” 

It  may  be  regarded  as  no  slight  evidence  of  the 
faithfulness  with  which  I adhered  to  my  party  obli- 
gations, that,  after  consenting,  under  the  pressure 
of  strong  feelings,  to  vote  lor  the  experimental 
tariff,  provided  it  could  be  amended  so  as  to  post- 
pone its  taking  effect  until  4th  March  next,  1 had 
very  considerable  doubts  whether  I had  not  gone  too 
far.  Yet,  in  my  endeavors  to  avoid  complaint,  I 
adhered  to  my  pledge,  and  nobody  was  suffered  to 
know  of  my  repentance.  The  minute  before  I re- 
signed, it  was  made  known  that  I would  abide  by  that 
offer,  and  a final  answer  was  given  by  those  compe- 
tent to  reply,  that  the  bill  would  certainly  pass  without 
my  vole,  and  my  alteration  of  it  would  endanger  its  pas- 
sage in  the  other  house,  and  therefore  no  amendment 
would  be  voted  for.  This  was  communicated  to  me, 
and  thereupon  my  resignation  was  handed  in  to  the 
senate. 

Now,  my  friends  and  countrymen,  I believe  I have 
told  you  all,  and  I submit  to  your  justice  and  com- 
mon sense  whether  ingenuity  and  malice  combined 
can  make  out  more  against  my  conduct  with  the  ad- 
ministratio  , upon  the  subject  of  the  tariff,  than  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion?  Because  the  president 
recommended  a lax  law,  must  your  senator  there- 
fore approve  of  it,  without  crossing  a t or  dotting 
an  i ? Because  the  administration  wished  to  carry 
a bill  for  revenue,  must  your  senator,  against  his 
own  judgment,  therefore  vote  for  it?  Because  the 
treasury  department  may  have  become  committed 
to  a new  experiment  on  the  turifl',  does  it  therefore 
become  a part  of  the  creed  of  democracy,  and  bind 
senators  who  were  chosen  long  before  this  adminis- 
lion  was  elected?  When,  and  where,  and  how  did 
these  become  a part  of  the  political  faith  of  North 
Carolina?  Who  indoctrinated  her  and  her  people? — 
What  book  teaches  it?  What  precedents  enforce  it? 
What  age  illustrates  it?  The  constitution  provides 
that  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the 
house  of  representatives;  but  here  is  a new  doctrine 
in  politics,  and  a new  practice  in  carrying  it  out,  as 
well  as  a new  principle  for  laying  duties!  And  will 
you  agree  to  proscribe  me  simply  because  I resigned 
rather  than  give  my  vote  thus  to  revolutionize  at 
once,  and  without  time  for  deliberation  or  opportu- 
nity to  amend  the  act,  all  the  past  experience  of 
the  government,  and  to  set  aside  the  counsels  of 
JVasliington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jack- 
son? 
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I do  not  undertake  to  account,  for  the  present  at 
least,  for  the  extraordinary  outrage  that  was  per- 
petrated upon  my  rights  as  a man  and  a senator,  as 
soon  as  I had  resigned,  and  before  I had  been  either 
asked  for  my  reasons  or  allowed  time  to  speak  to 
you  for  myself,  nor  to  remark  upon  the  serv  ile  spirit 
of  some  in  our  own  state  who  were  quite  eager  to 
follow  the  ignoble  lead.  There  is  a time  for  all 
things.  But  to  those  in  North  Carolina,  of  every 
party,  who  aim  to  direct  public  opinion,  I beg  leave 
to  say  a word  in  which  they  are  interested  as  much 
as  I can  be.  How  happened  it  that  another  demo- 
cratic senator  openly  denounced  this  very  bill  as 
absurd,  disgusting,  and  unfit  to  be  touched,  and  he 
was  not  noticed  by  party  censures?  How  did  it  come 
about  that  another  democratic  senator  in  debate, 
averred  most  emphatically  that  the  omission  in  it  of 
a tax  upon  tea  and  coffee  for  revenue  “was  without 
excuse ,”  and  not  a word  of  complaint  was  made 
against  him?  Whence  was  it  that  democrats  of  Vir- 
ginia voted  against  the  administration  upon  the  reso- 
lution of  notice  to  terminate  the  Oregon  convention, 
and  no  one  was  heard  to  proclaim  their  want  of 
fealty  to  the  party  or  administration?  And  by  what 
influence  was  it  that  South  Carolina  democrats  did 
the  like,  and  they  went  unreproved?  Whence  hap- 
pened it  that  a democratic  senator  refused  to  vote  for 
the  Mexican  war,  and  still  he  was  a good  party  man 
and  administration  man?  And  that  other  democratic 
senators  voted  against  amendments  to  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury,  reported  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  administration,  and  declared  by  the  secretary 
to  be  indispensable  to  his  getting  along,  and  yet  they 
were  treated  as  true  and  loyal,  without  any  open  re- 
proaches? And,  more  than  all,  how  will  you  account 
for  it  that  other  senators  have  denounced  the  presi- 
dent for  the  Oregon  treaty,  and  openly  charged  him 
with  fraud,  deceit,  and  hypocrisy,  and  still  they  re- 
main very  excellent  friends  of  this  administration, 
and  received  no  censures?  But  a senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  enjoyed  the  personal  confidence  of 
the  president  more  fhan  any  other,  supported  his  ad- 
ministration more  zealously,  and  I may  say  more 
successfully,  than  any  other  single  senator  has  done — 
an  early,  intimate,  unflinching  friend,  who  brought  to 
his  support  his  heart  as  vvell  as  his  head,  all  he  had  of 
both — has  been  denounced  and  slandered  as  a traitor 
and  apostate,  merely  because  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  senate  into  your  hands,  sooner  than  violate  his 
conscience  by  voting  for  a measure  of  legislation, 
or  disturb  bis  administration  friends  by  resisting  it. 
Such  are  the  undeniable  facts,  look  ye  to  their  mean- 
ing. Your  friend  and  countryman, 

WILL.  H.  MAYWOOD,  Jr. 

Washington,  August  10,  1846. 

APPENDIX. 

Senator  Haywood’s  letter  of  acceptance,  addressed  to  the 
legislature  of  Nurtli  Carolina. 

Gentlemen:  I have  had  the  honor  to  receive, 
through  your  speaker,  official  notice  of  my  elec- 
tion as  a senator  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
from  North  Carolina,  with  a request  that  1 would 
accept  the  same. 

It  has  become  so  much  a matter  of  course  to  make 
professions  of  gratitude  for  public  favor,  that  I am 
not  without  apprehension  such  professions  from  me 
will  be  regarded  as  a mere  form.  But  called,  as  I 
have  been,  without  any  solicitation  of  mine,  to  re- 
sume the  responsibilities  of  so  distinguished  a sta- 
tion in  the  service  of  North  Carolina,  it  is  but  a 
faint  expression  of  my  feelings  to  declare  that  1 
thank  you,  with  all  my  heart,  for  this  mark  of  your 
confidence. 

Though  oppressed  by  a painful  distrust  of  ray 
ability  to  do  the  half  of  vvliat  my  affection  for  the 
state  would  prompt  me  to  undertake  in  her  behalf, 
still  i believe  it  is  my  duty  not  to  decline  your  no- 
mination. I would  I bad  more  experience  and 
greater  capacity  for  the  patriotic  work.  Such  as  1 
have  shall  be  brought  to  it  without  reserve.  Our 
state  enjoys,  as  she  deserves  an  enviable  reputation 
for  honesty  and  disinterestedness.  In  her  devotion 
to  liberty  and  the  Union,  she  has  been  second  to 
none;  for  submission  to  lawful  authority,  a rever- 
ence for  law  and  order,  and  a general  regard  for 
personal  right,  l do  believe  there  is  not  such  another 
people  in  the  world.  These  virtues,  while  they  dis- 
tinguish the  character  of  the  state,  do  at  the  same 
time  furnish  strong  motives  for  faithfulness  in  her 
public  agents.  I trust  it  may  be  in  my  power  to 
show  my  own  appreciation  of  her  partiality,  by  al- 
ways regarding  the  station  assigned  to  me  as  an  in- 
strument to  advance  her  welfare.  And  if,  in  the 
order  of  Providence  it  should  be  my  lot  to  accom- 
plish any  great  good,  or  to  assist  others  in  accom- 
plishing— to  prevent  any  serious  evils  to  or  our  com- 
mon country,  and  to  North  Carolina  in  particular, 
or  to  aid  others  in  preventing  them,  I shall  hereafter 


rejoice  more  that  the  good  work  was  done  than 
I shall  that  I did  it,  and  much  more  than  I now  can 
that  f have  beer)  chosen  by  you  to  attempt  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  it  be  my  misfortune  to 
fail  altogether,  and  to  lose  at  the  close  the  confi- 
dence which  has  been  so  generously  bestowed  in  the 
outset,  my  friends  shall  not  find  a reason  for  my 
failure  in  the  lack  of  zeal  to  do  all  my  duty  to  North 
Carolina;  nor  will  my  enemies  be  able  to  attribute 
it  in  any  degree  to  a violation  ad  previous  pledges;  for 
beyond  such  as  my  known  political  principles  have  au- 
thorised you  fairly  to  infer,  I am  bound  by  no  pledges 
whatever.  I do  not  affect  to  be  ignorant  that  my 
election  to  the  senate  was  made  by  the  democratic 
party,  and  I should  spurn  the  thought  of  deserting 
the  principles  of  that  party  after  having  been  chosen 
to  fill  so  exalted  a post  for  the  very  purpose  of  sus- 
taining them.  I am  myself  heartily  and  conscien- 
tiously a Democrat.  It  is  the  common  lot  ot  public 
men  to  encounter  calumny  and  misrepresentation; 
that  would  seem  to  be  a tax  imposed  by  freedom 
upon  patriotism,  and  I am  not  so  vain  as  to  expect  to 
go  free.  May  I not,  however,  be  permitted,  on  this 
occasion,  without  censure  from  any  quarter,  to  be- 
speak (he  candor  of  all  just  men  against  those  sus- 
picions which  are  so  common,  but  so  well  calculated 
to  weaken  the  hands  of  a representative?  I do  it 
more  for  the  office  of  slate  senator  than  myself,  and 
not  so  much  to  protect  iny  own  feelings  as  to  fortify 
the  station  I must  occupy.  Suspicions,  I mean,  of 
the  political  integrity  of  a representative,  begetting 
distrust  if  he  fails  on  all  occasions  to  arrange  him- 
self, as  a servile  follower,  behind  some  great  party 
captain;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  causing  even  re- 
spectable men,  to  their  own  dishonor,  and  that  of  hu- 
man nature,  to  think  of  enticing  a political  opponent 
from  the  path  of  rectitude  by  pretending  to  antici- 
pate his  treachery,  if  ever  he  happens  to  separate 
from  his  own  party  leaders  upon  any  question  what- 
ever. The  dread  of  false  clamors  by  selfish  men  of 
one’s  own  side,  and  the  mortifying  enticements  of 
flattery  from  the  other,  springing  alike  from  this 
uncharitable"  source,  constitute  serious  discourage- 
ments to  a scrupulous  and  sensitive  mind  against  ac- 
cepting a public  office,  whilst  to  venal  or  timid  men 
in  office  they  are  perilous  temptations  to  swerve 
from  the  manly  performance  of  their  duly.  It  must 
needs  be  that  paities  will  exist,  and  perhaps  it  i3 
right  and  proper  that  they  should.  1 am  not  to  be 
understood  as  deprecating  party,  but  only  the  malig- 
nant ingenuity  with  which  it  strives  to  fasten  itself 
upon  all  and  any  and  every  question  which  can  be 
piesenled.  This  latter  spirit  is  an  undeniable  evil; 
it  makes  us  slaves  to  the  bad  passions,  not  only  of 
ourselves  but  of  others  also;  it  destroys  the  salutary 
influence  of  a well  regulated  and  patriotic  party 
spirit,  having  for  its  object  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  looking  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Honest 
statesmen  have  always  been  more  or  less  party  men. 
There  are,  however,  as  there  always  must  be,  some 
questions  which  concern  our  government  above  tha 
rightful  control  of  mere  party:  questions,  in  the  de- 
termination of  which  upright  minds,  though  attach- 
ed to  the  same  parly  may  differ  without  crime  in 
either;  and  legislators  for  the  Union,  though  belong- 
ing to  opposite  parties,  may  happen  to  concur  with- 
out bad  (aith  in  either;  questions  upon  which  it  were 
as  factious  to  adhere  to  a party,  contrary  to  the  con- 
victions of  one’s  understanding,  as  it  would  be  dis- 
honorable upon  others  of  a different  character  to 
desert  party  and  to  falsify  the  professions  by  mean3 
of  which  he  had  been  eievated  to  office.  And  it  is 
not  a dictate  in  prudence  in  the  people  to  multiply 
rather  than  diminish  the  number  of  these  questions, 
as  it  should  be  a principle  of  honor  among  those 
who  aim  to  give  a direction  to  the  popular  mind  to 
allow  to  their  representatives  that  there  are  some 
points  upon  which,  being  left  to  think  for  himself,, 
he  will  be  expected  to  act  independently  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  without  thereby  exposing  him- 
self to  be  claimed  as  an  ally  by  his  enemies,  or  de- 
nounced as  a traitor  by  Ins  friends?  Though  a party 
man,  .therefore,  upon  measures  which  legitimately 
corncct  themselves  with  the  acknowledged  princi- 
ples of  party,  and  by  no  mean's  approving  the  hypo- 
crisy of  statesmen  or  politicians  who  may  feign  to 
live  altogether  above  its  atmosphere,  I dare  not  sur- 
render the  slate  to  party,  did  fealty  to  the  latter 
make  it  necessary  to  do  it;  nor  w ill  1 ever  sacri- 
fice my  party  to  self,  should  it  be  in  my  power  to  do 
that. 

Belying  upon  the  blessings  of  God  on  my  efforts 
to  serve  North  Carolina,  and,  as  her  senator,  adhering 
to  what  is  right  for  its  own  sake,  in  public  as  in 
private  life,  I shall  strive  to  deserve  alike  the  confi- 
dence of  the  state  and  of  the  party  by  whose  favor 
this  high  trust  has  been  confided  to  me. 

I am  your  (riend  and  countryman, 

WM.  II.  HAYWOOD,  Jr. 

Balcigh,  Jan.  1 6,  1843. 
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The  Santa  Fe  Expedition.— Ah  express  from  Gen- 
Kearney  reached  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  14th  instant. 
The  general  with  several  companies  United  States  dra- 
goons, the  1st  regiment  Missouri  volunteers  under  Coi. 
Doniphan,  and  "Major  Clarke’s  battalion  of  volunteer 
artillery  left  Ben's’  Fort  for  Santa  Fe,  on  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust, till  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  They  had  informa- 
tion that  so  far  from  a resistance,  the  Mexicans  were 
anxious  for  the  arrival  of  the  Americans.  'J  he  Indies 
of  Santa  Fe  were  making  extensive  preparations  for  a 
fandango  dance  and  other  sports  to  welcome  their  re- 
ception, and  some  of  them  expressed  a desiffi. to  accom- 
pany the  expedition  to  California.  Captain  Moore.  - 
United  States  dragoons,  had  captured  three  spies,  sent 
by  the  Mexicans  io  look  out.  They  were  taken  to  camp, 
and  there  told  to  examine  every  tiling  and  make  what 
enquiries  they  pleased,  and  were  then  dismissed.  Gen. 
Kearney  would  remain  at  Santa  Fe  till  Colonel  Price’s 
resiment  arrived,  and  then  proceed  to  California. 

Col.  Allen  with  500  Mexican  infantry  was  progress- 
ing rapidly  and  would  probably  reach  Bents’ Fort  be- 
fore Col.  Price’s  mounted  men.  A great  number  of  trad- 
ers and  a large  quantity  of  goods  were  met  on  their  way- 
out. 

When  die  Little  Missouri  left  Fort  Leavenworth,  on 
the  16th,  there  were  yet  at  the  fort  nine  companies,  a 
portion  of  Colonel  Price’s  regiment,  and  a portion  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Wilcox’s  extra  battalion. 

Oregon  emigration.  A party  of  ten  persons  who 
left  Oregon  city  on  the  ISth  of  April  last,  reached  St. 
Louis  on  the  15th  inst.  On  the  route  in,  the  party  pass- 
ed five  hundred  and  twenty-four  emigrant  wagons, 
inos'ly  to  20  to  Oregon;  a portion,  however,  intended  to 
cross  over  into  California  by  the  Salt  Lake  route.  Col. 
Russell’s  company,  including  Gov.  Boggs  and  others, 
were  met  about  one  hundred  and  filly  miles  beyond  Fort 
Laramie.  This  company  when  they  started  intended  to 
eo  io  Oregon,  and  it  is  probable  the  whole  company 
will  do  there.  The  general  health  of  the  country  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  company,  very  good. 

Naval-  The  steam  frigate  Mississippi  reached  Pen- 
sacola, on  the  1 0 1 li , in  four  and  a half  days  from  Vera 
Cruz-  Santa  Anna  wasexpce  ed  to  arnve  the  day  alter 
the  Mississippi  left,  but  the  Santa  Anna  party,  though 
they  require  a change  of  rulers,  sternly  insist  upon  the 
most  active  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

A demonstration,  by  order  of  Com.  Conner,  was  made 
auaiost  Alvarado,  on  the  8th  inst.,  in  which  tile  Missis- 
sippi participated.  The  difficulty  of  passing  the  bar, 
and  the  appearances  of  an  approaching  storm,  induced 
a signal  to  haul  off,  after  some  shots  had  been  exchanged, 
without  injury  on  our  side. 

Treasury  Notes.  The  Washington  Union , of  Fri- 
day, states  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  author- 
ized, under  the  advice  of  the  President  of  t lie  United 
States,  and  in  conformity  with  the  act  of  July  last,  the 
issue,  on  that  day,  ol  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
half  a million  of  dollars  of  the  denomination  of  $50  and 
$100.  Notes  of  larger  denomination  will  hereafter  be 
occasionally  issued.  The  Union  adds — "We  understand 
from  the  best  authority  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
has  uniformly  avowed  his  determination  to  issue  no  trea- 
sury notes  under  $50.” 

Business  circles.  Boston  papers  say  that  a fair  fad 
business  is  now  going  on  in  that  city.  Money  market 
easier.  . . 

At  New  York  a number  of  heavy  and  disastrous  fai- 
lures have  taken  place  during  the  week.  Some  have 
also  occurred  at  Baltimore. 


Grain  and  flour,  continue  down  at  the  lowest  figures 
we  have  yet  quoted  them  at. 

Tobacco,  lias  accumulated  until  neither  public  nor  pri- 
vate warehouses  can  accommodate  what  is  brought  to 
Baltimore. 

Cotton,  sustains  its  own— and  is  rather  in  demand. — . 
Accounts  of  the  condition  of  the  crop  are  quite  gloomy. 
The  army  worm  has  assailed  it  severely  in  many  places. 

Potato  disease.  The  Burlington  Press,  of  the  21st 
states  that  this  disease  has  attacked  the  potato  earlier, 
certainly  than  isst  season.  “Fields  that-were  sound  last 
year,  are  already  severely  infected.  The  editor  says,  a 
worm  is  invariably  found  by  examining  the  stalk,  sup- 
posed to  be  tile  product  of  an  egg  deposited  by  a fly.— 
The  worm  destroys  the  vitality  and  this  communicates 
the  disease  to  the  tubers.  Mowing  off  the  stalks. below 
the  point  at  which  hie  egg  is  deposited  is  found  to  be  a 
preventatiVe.  ,, 

The  weather,  in  our  region  continues  as  favorable 
for  maturing  the  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco,  as  we  have- 
ever  witnessed. 

Elections.  Indiana.  Official  returns,  according  to 
the  Slate  Sentinel,  give  the  following  result: 

Whig.  Loco. 

Senate,  24  26 

House,  53  47 


Joint  ballot,  77  73 

Missouri-  The  new  constitution , adopted  by  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  lately  held,  and  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  State  lor  approval  or  rejection — has  been 
rejected  by  a decisive  vote. 

Iowa  lias,  by  popular  vote,  adopted  the  Constitution, 
and  becomes  one  oi  tiie  States  ul  the  Union. 


Earthquake.  A severe  shock  was  felt  at  five  mi- 
nutes before  5 o’clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  25th 
inst.,  in  Massachusetts.  At  Boston,  the  Transcript 
states,  “it  was  accompanied  by  a rumbling  sound,  re- 
enabling  that  caused  by  a train  of  railroad  cars  passing 
over  a short  bridge.’’  Numbers  of  persons  were  awak- 
ened by  the  rocking  of  their  beds.  At  Jamaica  Plains 
a chimney  was  shaken  down.  At  Worcester,  door  bells 
were  rung  by  the  vibration.  At  Newburyport,  a rumb- 
ling noise,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  duration,  was  heard. 
At  Wilmington,  crockery  ware  was  knocked  from  the 
shelves.  At  Beverley,  a gentleman  writes,  “my  bed 
shook,  and  it  sounded  as  though  a dozen  railroad  trains 
were  passing  over  my  roof.”  It  was  also  felt  at  Spring- 
field. 

The  California  expedition. — We  learn  that  Col. 
Stanton  has  chartered  the  ships  Susan  Drew,  T.  H. 
Perkins,  and  Loo  Choo,  to  convey  the  California  ex- 
pedition  to  their  place  of  destination.  These  ves- 
sels are  all  of  the  best  class  of  ships  and  of  about 
700  tons  custom  house  measure — -well  ventilated  and 
admirably  calculated  for  transports. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn,  that  while  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  squandered  in  extravagant  char- 
ter parlies  at  the  south,  these  vessels  have  all  been 
taken  up  at  what  would  be  considered  reasonable 
terms  if  engaged  by  individuals.  The  gross  amount 
paid  to  the  three  ships  is  only  §65,000.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Col.  Stanton  will  not  be  sur 
prised  at  this,  while  the  public  will  of  course  be 
prepared  to  learn  that  certain  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration were  anxious  to  do  the  work  for  double  the 
sum ! 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  believed  that  this  ex 
pedition  would  sail  under  the  command  of  J.  D.  Ste- 
venson; and  warrant  for  such  an  opinion,  may  be 
found  in  the  well  known  Glentworlh  affair  A man 
who  has  ever  found  it  necessary  to  be  an  alias, 
should  never  be  entrusted  with  a military  command 
or  made  the  associate  and  companion  of  gentlemen. 
How  Governor  Marcy  can  justify  it  to  his  consci- 
ence and  the  country  for  having  recommended  'Ste- 
venson for  this  highly  important  command,  we  can- 
not conjecture. 

We  have  now  lying  on  our  table  a paper,  signed 
Tlios.  Jffferson  Sutherland,  making  many  grave  charg- 
es against  Stevenson  which  he  pledges  to  prove  be- 
fore a court  of  enquiry  if  an  opportunity  be  afforded 
him.  Of  course  we  know  nothing  of  their  truth; 
but  whether  true  or  false,  the  government  will  not 
be  held  excused  by  the  people,  if  the  expedition  be 
permitted  to  sail  under  the  command  of  Stevenson 
without  an  investigation  into  these  charges. 

We  copy  the  following  from  this  paper,  which  has 
been  handed  us  by  Sutherland  who  is  himself  a cap- 
tain of  volunteers. 

4 1 h.  That  he  h sjs  purposed  a fraud  upon  the  members 
of  his  regiment  by  procuring  a large  quantity  of  ciulh- 
ing,  not  American  m its  fashion  nor  suited  to  the  cli- 
mate of  California,  which  he  designs  lo  compel  his  men 
to  purchase  from  him  at  prices  far  above  the  real  value; 
his  sun-in-la vv  being  the  pretended  contractor. 

5th.  That  lie  reported  company  rolls  to  the  governor 
of  this  state  as  complete  according  to  the  requisitions  of 
ihe  war  department,  when  in  fact  the  companies  did 
not  contain  the  men  professed  to  have  been  enrolled, 
and  thus  procured  commissions  for  favorites  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  competent  men  and  good  officers  who  ii ad 
reported  perfect  rolls  ot  companies,  whose  ranks  were 
tilled  with  respectable  men. 

6th.  That  he  has  used  his  influence  to  exclude  from 
the  corps  of  officers  of  his  regiment  all  men  of  capacity 
and  experience,  and  those  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  directed  by  a nice  regard  for  the  interest  and  honor 
of  t heir  country,  and  tu  constitute  it  a body  of  weak,  or 
very  young  and  inexperienced  men,  who  must  needs  be 
his  .suppliant  underlings. 

7th.  That  he  has  jjiiblicly  declared  that  if  lie  was  sent 
out  by  the  government  in  convoy,  he  vuuuld  run  away 
from  the  naval  commander;  and  that  after  he  had  landed 
in  California  he  would  no  longer  obey  the  President  of 
ihe  United  States  nor  any  other  authority  of  the  goven- 
rrtenl, 

8th.  That  he  has  practised  duplicity  on  the  President, 
the  Governor,  and  oilier  persons  in  office  in  this  stale, 
unbecoming  ar  officer  and  a soldier. 

These. are  grave  charges  which  concern  not  me  alone, 
but  the  whole  country,  and  they  are  now  declared  with 
•the  fullest  sense  and  understanding  that  I endorse  their 
truth  with  the  commission  which  I myself  hold,  ami  a 
line  and  imprisonment  on  an  indictment  for  libel,  if 
the  charges  should  prove  to  be  such— and  with  this  I 
am  content. 

******* 
Tiios.  Jefferson  Sutherland. 

[New  York  Cour . fy  Ln  quires'. 

Cart.  Lowd,  2d  U.  S.  Jbiill&ry. — A subscription 
(limited  to  one  dollar  each  subscriber)  has  been  open- 
ed at  Rochester,  N.  Y.  for  the*  purpose  of  purchasing 
and  presenting  a sword  to  Capt.  Lowd,  of  the  2d.  U. 
S.  Artillery,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  Ihe  defence  of 
Fort  Brown  during  the  long  bombardment  of  that  post 
by  the  Mexicans. 

END  OF  VOLUME  SEVENTY. 


“army  of  occupation.” 

Advance  of  the  army.  We  have  Matamoros  dates 
to  t he  8th  inst. 

Gen.  Taylor  left  Matamoros  on  the  5th  August,  in 
the  steamer  Whiteville,  for  Camargo,  accompanied  h.v 
about  one  half  the  Texan  regiment  of  infantry  and  a 
few  regulars.. 

Gen.  Twiggs  is  left  in  command  at  Matamoros. 
Temperance  orders.  Previous  to  leaving,  General 
Taylor  on  the  2d  inst.  issued  the  following: 

"General  Order,  No.  Ot.  No  spirituous  liquors  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  river  or  the  city  of  Matamoros  for 
the  purposes  of  barter  or  traffic  on  the  account  of  any 
person  whatever,  whether  sutler  in  the  army  or  private 
dealers.  Any  liquors  found  in  violation  ol  this  order 
will  be  confiscated  and  sent  to  tbe  quartermaster  in  N. 
Orleans  to  be  sold — one  half  of  the  proceeds  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  informant,  the  other  half  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  the  hospital  department. 

The  merchants  at  Matamoros  will  be  permitted  to 
vend  the  liquors  they  may  actually  have  on  hand  but  to 
receive  no  new  supplies. 

The  commanding  general  issues  this  order  under  the 
sanction  of  the  general  government,  and  calls  upon  all 
officers  to  give  their  aid  in  executing  its  provisions.  The 
quartermaster’s  department  and  Col.  Clark  will  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  per- 
sons interested,  particularly  to  the  dealers  in  Matamo- 
ros,  and  the  masters  of  all  public  transports  or  other  ves- 
sels in  the  river.  Any  steamboat  captains  or  other  hired 
persons  that  are  found  violating  it,  will  be  at  once  dis- 
missed from  the  service ’’ 

We  judge  from  the  numerous  article  in  the  Malamo- 
ros  papers,  that  the  above  order  has  occasioned  no  litile 
excitement.  IIow  far  it  is  possible  to  evade  its  provisions, 
is  the  question.  “Spirituous  liquors?’’  says  the  sutler, — 
and  the  government  n ines  and  malt  liquors  they  insist 
are  included  in  the  prohibition. 

Coi.  Hays’  regiment  of.  mounted  Texans  were  still  de- 
tained at  Matamoros  on  the  Sih,  for  want  of  tents, 
which  had  been  sent  for  from  Point  Isabel.  A letter 
from  one  of  the  regiments  of  that  date,  intimates  that 
instead  of  going  direct  to  Camargo,  that  regiment  is  to 
proceed  in  ihe  direction  of  Tampico  into  the  interior, 
and  join  the  main  army  in  a few  weeks  at  Camargo.' 

A letter  published  in  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin,  dated 
Matamoros,  August  6;h,says:  “General  Taylor  left  here 
two  days  since  for  Camargo  by  the  river,  to  await  the 
assemblage  of  the  army  at  that  point,  for  the  march  to 
Monterey.  It  is  thought  he  will  be  able  to  begin  the 
march  by  ihe  1st  to  10th  September. 

His  field  force  will  be  2,500,  arid  if  the  2d  infantry  ar- 
rive in  time,  say,  3,000  regular  troops,  with  about  7,300 
volunteers,  as  follows:  three  Texas  regiments;  two  Ohio; 
one  Georgia;  two  Kentucky;  one  Tennessee;  one  Ala- 
bama; one  Mississippi  regiment,  and  the  Baltimore 
battalion,  in  all  say,  10,000  men.  The  two  Indiana  re- 
giments will  probably  be  distributed  between  this  city 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river,  under  the  command  of  Bri- 
gadier General  Lane. 

One  of  the  Texas  mounted  regiments,  under  Colonel 
Hays,  marches  by  a wide  circuit  through  San  Fernan- 
do, Lenares,-  See.,  to  join  the  main  body  at  Camargo, 
or  on  the  march  to  Monterey.  They  will  probably  find 
work,  as  Mi  jia  is  said  to  be  at  Lenares,  with  the  wreck 
of  Arista’s  force. 

The  artillery  will  be  composed  of  Duncan’s,  Ridge- 
ley’s,  and  Bragg’s  batteries,  of  two  six  pounders)  and 
one  twelve  pounder  howitzer  each,  and  a fourth  battery 
of  two  twelve  pound  guns,  and  two  twenty-four  pound 
howitzers,  under  Capt  Webster,  in  all  sixteen  pieces, 
with  six  horses  to  each  gun.  They  will  travel  easily. 

The  dragoons  will  probably  be  increased  to  300  or 
350  by  recruits.  They  have  been  nursing  (heir  horses 
ever  since  the  battles,  and  are  in  better  condition  than 
they  then  were.  Two  of  the  Texas  regiments  ara 
-nr, unted  riflemen,  and  will  make  the  whole  force  of 
horses,  say  1,400. 

By  the  close  of  September  this  column  will  reach 
Monterey,  where  the  chances  of  a battle  are  sufficiently 
uncertain  to  make  it  a matter  of  daily  doubt  and  specu- 
lation. The  very  air  is  rife  with  rumors.  It  is  said  that 
Wool  is  now  in  command;  if  so,  and  he  continues  there, 
it  is  a guarantee  of  hard  knocks.’’ 

The  army,  it  is  said,  will  leave  Camargo  about  the 
25th  of  August,  in  the  direction  of  Monterey. 

The  health  of  the  regular  army  is  represented  to  be 
good.  The  volunteers  are  suffering  considerably,  main- 
ly from  indiscretions,  to  which  want  of  strict  discipline 
renders  them  liable. 

LETTER  FROM  COL.  YELL,  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  VOLUNTEERS. 

Headquarters,  Shreveport,  [La.)  July  28. 
My  dear  sir:  I have  only  a moment  to  write  to  you. 
We  readied  this  place  on  yesterday  at  1 1 o’clock  A.  ia  , 
and  by  10  p.  m.  we  crossed  the  river,  and  will  take  up 
the  line  of  march  for  San  Antonio.  I regret  that  we 
have  been  disappointed  in  receiving  our  public  arms  arid 
camp  equipage.  There  has  Jbeen  inexcusable  negli- 
gence somewhere,  and  I shall  make  the  report  to  the 
proper  department;  and  if  that  negligence  should  be 
continued,  and  we  reach  San  Antonio  without  finding 
our  aitjus,  I shall  make  a final  and  direct  report  of  the 
ease  to  ihe  secretary  of  war,  and  if  lie  does  not  correct 
such  inattention  he  will  deserve  to  be  removed  from  his 
present  position.  I hope,  however,  all  will  yet  be  satis- 
factorily explained,  and  that  we  shall  be  furnished  on 
our  arrival  at  our  point  of  destination. 

I am  pleased  to  say  that  our  troops  are  remarkably 
healthy  yet,  and  in  good  spirits.  They  will,  when  an 
opportunity  oflers,  give  a good  account  of  themselves. — 
In  haste,  yours,  A.  YELL. 
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